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THE  SECRET  FOE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"Ami  the  horses  ready  1"  asked  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice,  turning  anWptly  from  the  window  at  which 
he  bad  been  standing  to  question  his  servant,  who 
entered  the  room  at  the  moment. 

"-No,  sir;  the  old  church  clock  hath  but  just 
strock  eleven,  and  you  did  '.not  order  the  horses  till 
half  an  hour  later."  t 

"Ah!  yes;  time  enough,"  observed  bis  master 
quickly,  a  little  confused,  as  it  seemed,  at  this  con- 
viction of  impatience.  "  Bat  I  thought  you  entered 
to  announce  them :  my  head  has  been  running  on 
other  things." 

■*  I  came  at  the  bidding  of  Master  Tales,  the  land- 
lord, to  know  if  it  would  please  you  to  dine  at  the 
Lord  General's  to-day." 

**  No — yea.  I  may  dine  here— at  SalUbqry— 
•ojwhere,  or  nowhere ;  I  have  not  decided ;  but  he 
need  not  provide  a  dinner,  if  that  is  why  he  would 
know— I  am  not  particular,"  replied  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice, assuming  an  air  of  indufyence  to  veil  his 
fmseraevment  at  the  question,  altering  the  position 
of  the  sling  which  supported  bis  right  arm  as  he 


•  Shall  I  assist  you  air  !"  asked  bis  servant  respect- 
fully ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  slight  compree- 
«oo*fcfifce  lips,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  twinkle 
in  hAwl  gray  eyes,  which  somewhat  belied  this 
moreTHb  usually  gTjfjewdemeanor. 

"  I  can  dispense  *t^^»ltogether ;  my  arm  is  so 
Bach  better,"  repIietJ|^Boung  soldier. 

"As  you  please  flQnurse, sir;  but  it  wants  a 
whole  week  of  the  time  when  Doctor  Bates,  my 
Lord  General  Cromwell's  own  doctor,  said  you 
might  leave  it  off  with  safety.'' 

M  Pooh !  Doctors  must  make  the  worst  of  things. 
My  arm  is  quite  strong  again  now,  and  the  wound 
well  healed  ;  look  that  I  do  not  prove  its  strength 
oo  thee,  knave,  if  thou  thwartest  me,"  answered  his 
master  with  a  good  humoured  smile,  that  forbade 
all  fear  of  Uie  accomplishment  otatych  a  threat. 

**  The  gallant  who  goes  to  visit  a  fair  lady  should 
wear  no  frown  on  bis  brow ;  and  Mistress  Edith 
Ellmlie  ia  wondrous  fair,  if  tongues  tell  truth,  sir," 
replied  David  Frovfen/Qe  shrewd  serving  man  of 
tas  young  and  apirited 'soldier. 

"  Who  has  presumed  to  talk  of  that  lady?  and 
woo  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  pay  her  a  visit  1" 
qoesiioned  Fitxmaurice  quickly,  a  slight  feeling  of 
sags*  at  what  bo  thought  might  be  meant  for  im- 
peralence  mingling  with  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  praise  bestowed  on  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie, 


A  furtive  glance  told  David  Frewen  these  con- 
tending feelings,  and  his  speech  was  skilfully  framed 
to  meet  the  circumstance. 

"  You  bade  me  make  inquiries,  sir,  as  to  the  resi- 
dence and  temper  of  Squire  Warren,  of  Bulford 
House ;  and  at  the  first  question  every  tongue  was 
wagged  in  praise  of  his  niece's  beauty  and  good- 
ness, many  adding  the  wish  that  she  were  mated 
with  some  gallant  gentleman  of  equal  worth." 

"  According  to  your  gossips  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  the  lady's  equal,  or  one  worthy  of  her  hand," 
replied  Fitzmaurice  with  a  cleared  brow  through 
heightened  colour,  yet  carefully  abstaining  from  an 
admission  of  any  personal  -knowledge  of  her  per- 
fections. "  Are  they  equally  profuse  in  their  praise 
of  Mr.  Warren!" 

"  Not  so,  sir ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  whom  they 
aay  but  little." 

"  But  what  is  that  little  ?"  demanded1  Fitzmaurice 
impatiently,  observing  in  his  serving  man  a  disin- 
clination to  speak  till  questioned  minutely,  though 
lip  and  eye  gave  hint*  that  he  knew  much.  "  Is  he 
courteous,  or  uncourteous  1" 

« Middling,  sir.'?',. 

«*  Is  be  generous,  or  thrifty  1° 

-Middling, sir."  ;•* 

"  Is  he  farliamejflarian,  or  royalist  1" 

•»  Middling,  .sir/F 

"  Is  be  rich  or  poor  1" 

«*  Middling;  sir." 

M  Out  upon  you  with  these  middling,  tell-nothing 
answers!"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice, losing  all  patience. 
14  If  yeu  know  aught  tell  it  out  boldly ;  or  be  honest 
and  confess  your  ignoraVte.  Provoke  me  not,  lest 
you  learn  the  strength 'of  my  arm  aa  I  threatened 
before,  though  then  oiaJUn  jest" 

"I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,"  began  David 
Frewen  with  an  appearance  of  servile  humility  little 
pleasing  to  bis  master,  who  generous,  frank,  and 
open  aa  day  himself,  detested  any  thing  that  wore 
the  appearance  of  assumption. 

uuy^|  by  your*  honesty.  What  have  you 
hearu^^rCpeak  briefly ;  and  to  the  point" 

*'  Little  more  than  what  I  have  said,  sir.  Squire 
Warren,  of  Bulford,  ia  nothing  particular.  He  is  a 
very  prudent  gentleman ;  never  interferes,  let  the 
world  wsg  as  it  will— never  quarrels  with  any  one, 

«r.  makes  friends  neither  lest  it  should  bring  him 
o  trouble;  sntLif  there  is  ale  and  meat  in  plenty 
in  parlour  and  hall  be  keeps  the  tenants  well  up  to 
paying  their  ienta,  and  makes  no  show  to  bring  eyes 
upon  him." 
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asked  Fitzmaurice  in  a  tone  which  he  intended  to 
appear  indifferent. 

*«  A  maiden  sister,  sir— Mistress  Martha  Warren." 

"  Doth  she  resemble  her  brother  ?" 

M  80  folks  say,  air." 

*  Hath  be  any  other  relative  with  him  now X* 
questioned  Fitzmaurice,  >efranging  the  folds  of  his 
cloak  aa  he  spoke,  instead  of  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
speaker  aa  he  had  done  before. 

"  His  niece,  air." 

"  What  niece  t  Give  me  not  the  trouble  to  ask 
so  many  questions,  nor  drawl  as  though  you  were 
mocking  good  Master  Truefit  in  his  discourse,  as  I 
heard  you  irreverently  doing  the  other  day,  when 
you  had  picked  up  some  wild  royalist  companions." 

A  slight  flash  came  into  the  serving  man's  cheek 
at  this  reproof,  and  his  speech,  as  ordered,  grew 
quicker  a1  nd  more  copious ;  but  whether  from  fear, 
or  penitence,  or  malice,  (a  common  observer  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  which,  for  there 
Was  no  sharpness  in  his  tone,)  his  intelligence,  from 
accident  or  design,  was  exactly  that  most  calculated 
to  fret  his  hearer. 

"His  niece,  Mist re*s  Edith  Ellerslie,  sir,  as  I 
thought  I  had  told  you  before ;  but  if  folks  say  true, 
she  will  neither  abide  with  her  uncle,  nor  be  Mis- 
tress Edith  Ellerslie  much  longer." 

«  Why ?  Is  the  lady  unkindly  used  ?"  ques- 
tioned Fitzmaurice  impetuously,  looking  ready  to 
break  a  hundred  lances  in  her  defence,  whilst  his 
fopt  stamped  impatiently  on  the  uncarpeted  floor. 

"  8he  hath  not  been  so  heretofore,  and  is  less 
likely  to  be, so  now,  when  she  smiles  on  a  suitor 
handsome  enough  to  please  the  lady  herself,  and 
rich  enough  to  content  her  uncle  and  guardian,  who 
they  say  would  never  consent. to  her  wedding  a  gal- 
lant gentleman,  however  pleasing  to  his  niece,  un- 
less of  high  birth,  and  good  fortune;  and  the  lady's 
worth,  it  is  thought,  deserves  all  this." 

"It  is  false!"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice  with  fiery 
impetuosity,  and  a  glance  airtfre  speaker  that  would 
have  frightened  many  into  silence. 
,  "  Like  enough,  sir,  as  you  say ; /for  tto  tongues 
of  the  wicked  are  sharper  than  swords;  and  their 
words  fly  swiftly  to  spread  evil.  Doubtless  the 
lady,  having  been  blessed  with  a  pious  training, 
cares  not  for  the  riches  of  this  world,  that  make 
themselves  wings  and  flee  away ;  and  they  were 
slanderous  babes  of  the  ifttt  one,  who  assert  that 
she  smiles  on  a  godless-cavalier,  though  be  be  hand- 
some and  quick-witted,  and  knowetb,  it  is  said,  how 
to  win  maidens'  hearts.  We  should  rather  credit 
the  saying  of  Mistress  Sarah  Hurst,  who  maintains 
that  the  lady  cares  not  a  silver  pfn  for  Captain 
Tooker,  despite  hia  vows  and  his  gold,  her  heart 
being  set  on  another."  Jb 

«  And  who  may  this  Mistress  SsraaMfH  be, 
who  knoweth  the  lady's  mind  so  well  ?"^|Qtioned 
Fitzmaurice  with  a  brighter  eye,  and  a  more  joyous 
tone. 

M  So  please  you,  sir,  Mistress  8arah  Hurst  is  the 
goodly  serving  maiden  of  Mistress  Yates,  the  thrifty 
hostess  of  this  commodious  hostel,  now  bearing  mk 
worthy  name  of  « The  Lord  General/  which  it  haW 
borne  since  the  time  of  my  Lord  Essex,  though 
Master  Yates  maintains  most  sturdily  that  the  sign 
swinging  above  hia  door  beareth  a  striking  jresem- 
blance  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Gencrajfoftn- 


well,  and  thia  notwithstandiag  there  be  some  of  his 
neighbors  who  can  remember — " 

"  What  care  I  for  master  Yates's  assertions,  or 
the  remembrance  of  his  neighbors?"  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice  impatiently,  interrupting  the  tedious 
discourse  of  hia  serving  man,  "or  what  should  the 
chamber  maiden  of  a  paltry  hostel  know  of  the  mind 
of  s  high-born  damsel?"  he  added  indignantly  and 
contemptuously. 

"Mistress  Sarah 'Hurst  ia  a  discreet  and  pious 
maiden,  and  a  most  truthful  one ;  and  moreover,  she 
is  sister's  child  to  the  nurse  of  Mistress  Edith  El- 
lerslie, whose  daughter,  Mistress  Mary  Love,  is  that 
lady's  favorite  tire-woman ;  and  it  was  but  yester- 
day, aa  I  understand,  that  ahe  held  discourse  with 
her  cousin  touching  her  young  lady  and  this  new 
suitor." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  ofAim  V 

u0hy  the  damsels,  damssw  like,  an  it  please 
you,  lauded  his  handsome  person,  his  winning 
tongue,  his  riches,  and  his  readiness  to  give,  for 
womankind,  alas!  sinsje  the  days  of  their  first 
mother,  have  ever-  befcA  won  by  flattering  words,  a 
goodly  face,  and  a  rfcady  hand.  8och  creature 
gauds  have  ever  power  to  lead  astray  weak  minded 
females,  who  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  wicked 
one." 

«•  Not  all,  by  your  own  ahowing,"  observed  his 
master  interrupting  him.  "  Mistress  Edith  Ellers- 
lie, if  we  may  credit  thee  and  her  tire-woman,  is 
not  to  be  won  by  the  creature  gauds  of  this  vain 
world." 

"  Her  tire-wornan  aaith  so." 

"  And  do  you  doubt  her  tire- woman  1" 

f<  Not  in  the  matter  of  a  wooing,  sir.  When 
was  a  woman  at'/ault  there?  If  a  maiden  twist  and 
turn  like  en  adder  in  the  grass,  be  sure  that  another 
maiden  Will  follow  every  twist  and  turn,  and  find 
her  out  at  last" 

'*  "  You  might  be  more  respectful  in  your  compa- 
risons." remarked  Fitzmaurice  quickly.  "  And  so 
this  serving  damsel  and  her  cousin  aver  that  Gapt. 
Tooker  will  win  no  favor  *y  his  wooing  " 

"  80  they  maintain,  air." 


"And  how  came  you 
they  take  you  into  their 

*'  Can  a  woman  keep 
hath  a  tongue  and  knows 


rs  rrofcv 


rle^T? 


Did 


is  knowle 
I?" 

et,  when  a  man  who 
to  use  it,  hath  a  mind 


to  learn  it?"  answered  David  Frewen,  with  a  look 
of  great  assurance.  "  They  are  but  weak  vessel*, 
sir ;  and  their  secrtWje>ozo  out  whether  they  will  or 
no,  if  you  can  hit  their  taste  with  honied  words." 

"  You  seem  quick  at  this  work,  and  must  hold 
honied  words  at  command,  since  you  came  but 
yesterday,  and  yet  know  all  to-day." 

44  Sapping  jttAanining,  sir,  do  not  so  weH  with  a 
woman  as  a  flfowus  assault  Come  upon  her  with 
a  glittering  of  steel,  and  ^thundering  of  trumpets, 
and  drums,  and  she  bath  m>  heart  to  say  thee — nay. 
Take  my  advice  in  these  matters,  sir;  I  know  what 
maidens  are."  ♦" 

"  When  I  need  thy  counsel  in  such  matters  I 
will  ask  it,"  replied  Fitzmaurice' gravely,  displea^fl 
at  the  forward  manner  of  his  servant.  "  Heard 
you  where  Captain  Tooker  is  abiding  V 

**  With  his  uncte  at  the  Manor  House,  al 
dirrgton,  a  village  some  rew  miles  across  the  downs, 
sir,  as  I  understand  "  replied  David  more  humbly,  he 
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t»«ng  om  to  mark  the  slightest  variation  of  the 
wind,  and  then  direct  his  course  accordingly. 

M  Fob  have  karat  much  in  a  brief  space.  How 
etna  you  to  ask  of  Mistress  Edith  EUerslie,  and 
Captain  Tooker!" 

-1  thought,  sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
know  all  700  could  of  the  lady,  and  her  rich  suitor  1" 

u  Take  heed  that  too  much  thinking,  and  Um> 


him ;  ox  at  least  go  alone  to-day.  Yet,  no ;  he  bath 
been  only  hired  for  a  month,  till  my  own  faithful 
Robin  hath  got  over  the  ague ;— and  what  if.  he 
gness  or  know  my  purpose  in  this  visit  1  Let  all 
the  world  behold  my  love  for  the  beautiful  Edith— 
I  care  not !  there  is  no  shame  in  such  a  love.  I 
hate  that  fellow's  gloaing  tongue,  and  prying  look  ! 
Paha!  the  very  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  his" 
nock  questioning  do  not  bring  thee  into  trouble,"  1  knavery—- 1  must  have  sir,"  and  approaching  the 

window  he  threw  open  the  casement.  u  Her  uncle's 
vacillating  character,  regard  for  wealth,  and  mean 
subserviency,  bode  me  no  good;  and  should  he 
really  be  a  royalist  at  heart,  he  may  oppose  my 
hopes,  for  his  lair  niece  is  one  in  speech  as  well  as 
mind,  from  birth  and  connection,  though  judging 
some  of  those  who  tske  the  other  side  may  act  from 
principles  as  pure  and  high.  Ah  !  birth  and  con- 
nections*—and  I  have  neither— and  no  wealth  to 
buy  a  crest  or  an  escutcheon.  I  stand  alone— a 
beggar  foundling ! — a  poor  captain,  with  poor  pay, 
and  not  a  mind  to  win  a  fortune,  but  with  honor. 
No  mother  cradled  me  in  her  fond  arms,  toothing 
my  childish  sorrows  with  her  loving  words ;— no 
father  danced  me  on  bis  knee,  training  my  youthful 
spirit  to  heroic  deeds  by  tales  of  valor  and  high 
daring;— no  brother  held  me  in  a  long  embrace 
when  I  departed— no  sister  hung  around  my  neck 
when  I  returned.  I  have  no  household  ties— not 
even  a  bare  name;  but  stand  alone  in  the  wide 
world— nameless  and  homeless! — friendless  and 
pennyloss!  a  thing  east  off— disowned  by  all! 
Yet,  no ;  not  friendless— cot  cast  off  by  all,"— he 
added  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  dark  cloud  that 
overshadowed  bis  usually  bright  mood,  passing 
away  aa  his  buoyant  spirit  broke  forth  again,  chas- 
ing the  gloom  of  fell  despair.  "  Not  friendless— 
scarcely  homeless.  8ir  Edward  Ferringbsm  hath 
been  to  me  as  father,  mother,  kindred.  He  gave 
me  shelter  and  a  name,  When  those,  who  should 
have  cherished  me/  careless  and  worse  than  care- 
less, thrust  me  forth  into  the  wide  world  to  live  or 
die,  ss  it  might  chance ;  whilst  in  his  son  I  found  a 
brother,  willing  Jo  share  his  father's  heart  and  for- 
tune wish  the.  >ontcast.  And  friends  too— -have  I 
not  friends  beside  ?  Hath  not  even  the  Lord  Gene- 
ral Cromwell  looked  to  my  advancement,  though 
weighty  matters  pressed  upon  his  mind.  And 
Edith— beautiful  Bdilh  ! — doth  she  not  love  me, 
poor  as  I  am  in  birth  and  wealth !  Poor!— I  am 
rich— richer  than  all  .the  fabled  monarchs  of  the 
east :  they  had  but  gold— I  have  affection  !— the 
tried  regard  of  noble  minded  men  !— the  love 
of  pure,  high-hearted  woman !  8bame  on  me 
Jfar  a  moment's  gloomy  doubt !— an  instant's  dark 
despondency.  There  may  be  obstacles— there  may 
be  difficulties— but  these,  with  Heaven's  good  will, 
shallJiLbe  overcome.  He  who  raised  up  a  friend 
w^s^Hhost  needed  one — He  who  has  kept  me  in 
my^^mnful  year?,  turning  my  ill  to  good,  will  keep 
the  end,  if  I  abide  His  chastening  with  a 


observed  his  master  warningly,  "and  let  nothing 
that  beareth  the  shadow  of  disrespect  towards  Mis- 
treat Edith  EUerslie  be  heard  from  thy  mouth,  or 
the  mouths  of  the  mixed  company,  with  which  it  is 
thy  woat  to  keep  fellowship ;— that  lady  is  no  nV 
tiog  subject  for  idle  jest,  or  toper's  comment  I  bear 
her  a  message  from  her  relatives  in  Worcestershire, 
but  I  never  bade  thee  prate  of  her  thoughts  and 
doings  with  serving  men,  and  serving  women." 

*  I  pray  your  pardon,  sir,  for  misjudging  your 
wishes,  and  going^kond  your  bidding;  butaUAaght 
disrespectful  was  drought  or  said  of  the  lady  in  my 
bearing;  Sarah  Hurst  .and  her  cousin  only  main- 
tuning  what  they  hold  t©y>er  honour,  that  Mistress 
Edith  EUeraue  was  not  to  bo  won  by  a  gloziug 
tongue,  or  lavish  hand ;  holding,  as  her  damsels 
thought,  another  in  higher  favour." 

44 Said  they  whom!"  questioned  Fitzmaurice, 
abruptly,  forgetful  for  the  instant  of  the  lecture 
which  he  had  just  been  reading  hia  prying  servant, 
Uu  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth  of  the  politic 
David,  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  bis  own  inconsis- 
tency. 

"They  named  no  name,  sir;  doubtless  from  be- 
ing ignorant  on  that  point ;  but  both  agreed  that 
their  lady's  heart  bad  been  touched  by  some  gallant 
cavalier,  during  her  stay  in  Worcestershire  some 
few  months  since.  Bless  you,  sir !  why  she  will 
sit  and  sigh  by  the  hour  together,  and  look  aj*a,  faded 
orange  knot  till  the  team  come  into  her  bright-  eyes ; 
sad  then  will  she  start  up  aa  it  were  from  maijen 
thame,  and  take  suddenly  to  her  embroidery," in* 
pace  ap  and  down  the  garden  walks  like  one  who 
doth  not  wish  to  be  remarked  on." 
£Bgng  the  horses  out  on  the  instant,"  exclaim* 
ed^fl^Qfica  impetuously,  taming  away  with  a 
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flashe^wcek. 

"  It  shall  be 

• I  do  mistrust  tflESavid  Frewen ;"  said  Fits- 
maarice  to  himself,  awhis  serving;  man  quitted  the 
apartment ;  "  you  guess  or  leamall  things,  but  tell 
only  ss  much  a*  will  suit  your  purpose,  whether 
that  purpose  he  to  cajole,  qeaaasn,  or  annoy.  There 
is  enough  of  conning  in  theeto  make  thee  dreaded ; 
and  enough  of  mischief  to  make  thee  hated.  Thou 
irt  above  a  serving  man  in  words,  and  below  him 
la  courage,  if  I  mistake  not ;  shrewd  and  worldly  ; 
wishing  to  hold,  but  not  darfesy* grasp;  seeking 
to  rule  by  art,  and  only  fisilingsjojtso  from  irtabili 
ty  to  bide  thy  venouw  I  like  thee  little,  and  will 
not  trust  thee ;  so  loot  to  tnyself  if  thou  meddlest 
ia  my  concerns ;  I  make  not  my  paid  domestic  my 
guide  or  confidant.  &o  she  frowns  on  this  rich  and 
aaodsoine  cavalier,  but  sighs  and  weeps  over  an 
farange  knot;  and  this  consorts  with  her  cousin!ej  |hy( 
parting  words,  which  bade  me  hope ;  and  more  thaVpri* 


hope.  And  yet  that  wily  knave  would  have  kept 
^k  this,  had  bo  not  deemed  it  politia  to  bribe  me 
sCgoad  humor     I  have  half  a  mind  tojdischarge 


humble  spirit,  and  look  to  Him  as  my  deliverer." 

The  reverential  air  of  the  young  soldier,  ss  these 
thoughts  pessed  through  his  mind,  proved  him  no 
'  ypocrite — his  clouded  brow  grew  calm  and  open- 
bright  eye  danced  in  light— a  hopeful  smile 


played  round  his  chiselled  lip,  and  forgetful  of  his 
late  wound,  his  right  hand  rested  for  a  moment  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  not  as  if  in  defiance  of  an 
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enemy,  but  merely  as  an  involuntary  motion,  show- 
ing hi*  readinees  to  act.  A  finer  picture  of  youthful, 
trusting  energy  could  not  haws  been  imagined ;  poet 
or  painter  might  have  wished  to  fix  him  at  he  was, 
till  be  could  be  transferred  to  picture  or  to  poem. 

A  slight  bustle  beneath  the  window  drew  his  at- 
tention. The  casement  of  the  best  apartment  in 
the  best  hostel,  in  the  little  town  of  Amesbury,  at 
which  he  was  standing,  opened  on  a  triangular 
•pace  with  the  stocks  set  in  the  middle,  and  flanked 
by  low  and  irregular  houses ;  for  the  "  Lord  Gene- 
ral" (such  was  the  name  of  the  tavern)  stood  some- 
where near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  "George," 
claiming,  like  its  predecessor,  to  be  the  best  house 
of  entertainment  in  the  small  town  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  triangular  space,  the  scene  of  the 
yearly  fairs  before  and  since  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  namely,  1651,  save  when  the  Puritans  held 
sway  and  fairs  were  abolished  aa  abominations,  ex- 
hibited on  most  occasions  but  little  worthy  of  at. 
teation,  and  little  likely  to  attract  the  observation  of 
a  gallant  soldier,  who  had  seen  and  shared  in  daring 
deeds  of  arms,  winning  his  portion  of  the  glory 
won ;  but  there  are  moods  and  times  when  reason 
yielda  to  fancy — the  real  gives  place  to  the  ideal ; 
and  the  bold,  strong  mind,  thai  shrinks  not — quails 
not  at  instant  peril,  watches  some  trifling  contest 
with  breathless,  almost  trembling  anxiety,  staking 
its  weal  or  woe  upon  the  petty  struggle,  and  draw- 
ing omens  ef  success  or  failure,  as  of  old,  from  the 
chance  flight  of  birds,  or  trifles  light  as  this. 

Such  was  the  mood,  and  such  the  thought  of 
Maurice  Fitzmaurice  at  this  moment  Excited  by 
his  recollections  of  the  past — by  his  hopes  for  the 
future— and  touched  perhsps  unconsciously,  if  not 
with  the  superstition,  at  least  with  some  of  the 
visionary  enthusiasm  of  those  whom  he  had  min- 
gled, his  eyes  and  his  rpind  became  fixed  on  the 
objects  before  him,  and  the  fancy  grew,  till  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  his  own  fate 
waa  symbolically  working  out  under  the  semblance 
of  a  contest  between  two  boys,  each  striving  to. 
drag  the  other  over  a  line  drawn  on  the  earth  be- 
tween them.  The  one  was  a  large,  stolid  looking 
lad,  the  very  picture  of  indolent  dullness,  with 
heavy  limbs,  and  half-closed  eyes ;  the  otherj  though 
much  smaller,  was  lithe  and  active  in  his  form,  with 
a  bright,  kindling  eye,  and  resolute  took.  The  con- 
test was  carried  on  in  perfect  good  humor,  but  the 
occasional  gluttonous  glance*  t>f  the  larger  boy  to- 
wards three  rosy-cheeked  apples  held  out  by  a 
laughing  spectator,  explained  the  spell  that  had 
roused  his  inert  body  into  action  :— the  excitement 
of  the  struggle,  and  desire  to  overcome,  were  suffi-, 
clent  to  account  for  the  boldness  of  the  lesser  boy; 
in  encountering  one  so  much  his  superior  in  size. 

"  Mind  and  body — talent  and  wealth — tha^pi ri- 
tual and  the  material !  Shall  I  be  victor,  tiKyi- 
quished  in  life's  struggle  V  was  Maurice's  tJflKt, 
aa  his  earnest  gaze  became  more  and  more  fflralon 
the  youthful  combatants,  identifying  himself  and 
fortunes  with  the  younger  of  the  two. 

For  a  time  the  issue  of  the  contest  waa  doubtful. 


the  other.  In  a  race,  victory  must  have  belonged 
to  the  latter,  and  hie  superiority  would  have  been 
apparent  from  the  first;  but  here  they  swayed  back- 


wards and  forwards,  now  one  wavering,  now  the 
other;  and  so  nearly  seemed  they  matched,  that 
Fitzmaurice  scarcely  breathed,  so  great — so  intense 
became  his  anxiety.  Some  idle  loiterers,  attracted 
by  the  scuffle,  cheered  them  on ;  some  siding  with 
one— some  siding  with  the  other ;  but  Fitzmaurice, 
though  more  earnest  than  any,  spoke  not— cheered 
not.  The  strength  of  the  younger  and  lesser  boy 
seemed  failing— his  nostril  grew  of  an  ashy  white, 
whiUt  the  veins  on  his  temples  swelled  out  like 
cords  ;  he  wavered— he  tottered — yielding  to  the 
superior  strength  of  his  opponent ;  his  body  was 
bent  far  over  the  line— his  left  foot  was  in  the  air, 
suspended  above  the  ground  marked  out  as  his  ad- 
versary's, whilst  the  right  foot,  almost  the  only  por- 
tion of  his  frame  remaining  on  his  side  of  the  line, 
was  unsteady  and  lightly  placed  on  the  hard  earth. 
Another  pull  and  he  was  conquered.  Fitzmaorice 
sighed ;  and  the  sigh  was  like  aaroan.  He  spoke 
to  hiniaejf  upon  the  lolly  ef  stalHg  his  fate  on  the 
wrestling  of  two  boys  for  an  apple ;  but  it  waa  too 
late  for  such  wisdom :  it  was  longer  a  matter  of 
reason-— it  had  became  a  question  of  feeling — of 
imagination :  be  had  so  staked  his  fortunes  j  and  he 
must  abide  the  issue. 

14  Now  little  un !  now  or  never !"  shouted  one  of 
the  bystanders,  half  encouragingly,  half  jeeringry. 

It  was  now  or  never,  and  the  boy  felt  that  it  was. 
Mind  for  a  time  gained  the  rule  over  the  body ;  and 
mastering  the  pain  caused  by  the  strong  grasp  of 
his  opponent,  he  collected  his  strength  for  one  des- 
perate effort. 

That  effort  was  successful ! — the  larger  bey,  who 
had  considered  himself  certain  of  victory,  unpre- 
pared for  this  sudden  energy,  was  dragged  over  the 
line  to  his  own  wonder,  and  that  of  those  who  hod 
backed  him :  and  there  he  stood  looking  stupidly 
round,  doubting  his  own  defeat,  whilst  the  victor, 
overcome  by  the  struggle,  fell  to  the  ground,  where 
he  lay  panting  and  heaving,  but  with  the  glow  of 
triumph  on  his  cheek— its  thrill  within  his  heart. 

«  He  has  conquered  !  he  is  victor  1  I  too  shall 
overcome  all  obstacle*— subdue  all  foes,  and  win 
the  prize  I  covet !"  was  the  exalting  thoeght  WsJ 
tysurice  Fitzmaurice,  forgetting  his  so  reeenlisfrJa- 
matio'n  at  the  folly  of  auch  aikpey.  '■*■ 

The  announcement  that  ^■horses  were  ready 
broke  in  on  a  golden  reverie-rrWRchly  woven  tissue 
of  bright  dreams. -»  * 

With  a  light  e|bnd  a  joyous  heart  Fitzmaurice 
crossed  the  roornTiIe  was  loved— he  would  win 


glory,  and  her  he  l°vef_y  There  was  no  weight  on 
his  buoyant  spirit  now?ne  had  no  doubt— no  fear ; 
and  yet  as  he  passed  a  email  mirror  on  his  way  he 
stayed  for  some  moments  to  adjust  his  waving  curia, 
and  arrange  the  folds  of  bis  riding  cloak,  colouring 
and  leaving  mud|sj|j|kunaiTanged  as  he  caught  the 
eye  of  his  serva^HJp  was  holding  open  the  door 
for  his  master.     ..  ^a 

'*  If  I  am  a  vain  and  footiw  idiot,  one,  does  not 
like  to  be  told  so  by  such  a  look  as  that,"  was  his 
thought,  as  he  descended  the  stairs  and  vaulted  into 
his  saddle,  patting  the  arched  neck  of  his  gentle. 


the  weight  and  size  of  the  one,  in  such  a  trial  of  Jut  spirited  steed  ere  be  dashed  up  the  narrow  street  fc 
strength,  bearing  hardly  on  the  spirit  and  activity  of  7a  hand  gallop. 


«  To  my  mind,  yon  is  as  goodly  a  gallant  as  one_ 
>uld  wish  to  look  upon,"  observed  an  old  gi     "~ 
headed  hostler  who  had  seen  many  changes, 
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was  no  mean  judge  in  the  matter  of  goodly  gallants,  I  antly  amid  the  etonnf  and  breakers  that  beeet  bia 
baring  formerly  served  in  the  reyalist  army,  and  |  path,  he  was  ever  wont  to  look  on  the  bright  aide ; 
Men  much  of  Buckingham,  Wilmot,  and  other   if  trouble  came,  to  meet  it  manfnlly— if  difficulties 


courtiers,  a  fret  which  he  was  indiscreet  enough  at 
times  to  admit  maugre  the  suggestions  of  prudence. 
u  There  may  be  little  lace  on  his  cloak,  and  no 
jewel  in  his  hat ;  but  never  a  young  lord,  or  boast- 
ing raffler  about  the  court  wore  hat  or  cloak  with  a 
more  princely  air,  or  spoke  more  graciously  to  those 
beneath  htm.  One  looks  for  a  whole  train  of  serv- 
ing men  to  come  after  him."  • 

"Then  we  may  look  in  vain,  John,  if  we  heed 
the  worda  of  his  only  valet,"  remarked  the  landlord 
jestingly.  "  But  he  is  in  favor  with  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell  it  should  seem ;  and  for  the  ho- 
nor of  my  long-honored  sign,  I  would  pay  the  young 
gillant  all  respect  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
soldier  by  the  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth  too,  as 
I  understand ;  andrfid  good  service  in  the  late  fight 
at  Worcester,  banjPlg,  as  it  is  said,  with  die  man 
Charles  Stuart  himself." 

"His  honored  sign!  that  hath  stood  for  one 
king,  and  three  lord  generals,  only  changed  in  hair 
and  eyea  by  a  groat  of  paint !  The  man  Charlea 
Smart!— the  King! — and  he  shall  be  king  !"  mut- 
tered the  hostler,  whose  heart  wss  still  with  the 
royalists.  "The  youth  is  a  goodly  youth,  and 
should  have  been  a  cavalier." 

M  A  goodly  and  a  godly  youth,"  chimed  in  the 
landlady,  and  Sarah  Hurst  the  serving  damsel.  »  He 
bath  a  kindly  word  and  smile  for  all ;  and  never 
pastes  me  without  a  '  Good  day,  fair  dame,'  and 
'  how  go  the  times  V  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  rich, 
being  open-handed  with  what  he  hath." 

The  sagacious  hostler  was  right.  Maui  ice  Fitx- 
maurice  ruled  his  horse,  and  wore  cloak  and  hat 
with  a  princely  grace  and  dignity  that  would  have 
better  suited  one  of  noble  birth,  than  a  poor  found- 
ling without  name,  or  lineage ;  and  aa  he  dashed 
up  the  narrow  street  ef  Amesbury,  and  then,  by  an 
abrupt  turning  to  the  left,  out  towards  the  open 
down,  this  amid  small  town  of  Amesbury  being 
situated  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  Salisbury 
rf$i.  be  Wat  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  whom 
he  nwmany  turning  back  as  he  passed  to  gaze 
upon  arm.  It  was  jj^  so  much  the  symmetry  of 
bii  figure),  or  the  raMkRty  of  his  features  that  at- 
tracted attention,  asltya  pleasing  smile  that  played 
round  his  wail  defined  mouth,  jfcd  the  energy  of 
purpose  exhibited  in  his  fiaahnj^eye,  and  well, 
knit  hmba,  He  waa  the  verr  beau  ideal  of  youth, 
bright,  joyous,  generous,  fqpting,  and  undaunted 
youth ! — hoping  and  believing  all  things  that  could 
minister  to  ita  full  joy — a  joy  that  overflowed  in 
matches  of  old  tunes,  loved  in  his  childhood,  and  in 
the  caracoles  to  which  he  urgetUusapirited  steed. 

Though  bearing  anna  in  tdMHpce  0I>  tne  P*r' 
Iiament  from  his  earliest  maapuVno  auch  great 
length  of  time  howevejtibrhe  was  not  counted  more 
than  two-and-twenty,^nd  consorting  from  a  still 
earlier  period  with  roundheads  and  puritans,  he  had 
Done  of  the  sourness  and  bigotry  which  disgraced 
iy  of  the  gloomy  fanatics  of  that  day ;   and 


gh  Maurice  Fitsmaurice  waa  pure  in  speech!  Mth  whom  he  so  often  consorted. 


«tnj 

■ad  act  aa  the  strictest  of  his  party,  hie  good  taste, 
Igj  good  feeling  prevented  a  familiar  and  indiscri- 
Knte  nee  of  Clod's  holy  name  and  book.  Of  a 
SpefoJ,  buoyant  spirit  that  bore  him  on  triumph- 


intervened,  to  overcome  them. 

Educated  with  young  Ferringham— mixing  in 
the  aaroe  society — partaking  of  the  same  advan- 
tages, he  had  the  manners  and  learning  of  the  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  his  quickness  of  intellect  and  energy 
of  purpose  did  sometimes  lead  him  into  troubles, 
that  he  might  otherwise  have  escaped,  he  waa  so 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  errors,  and  so  prompt  to 
amend  them,  that  he  must  have  been  a  churl  indeed 
who  could  have  blamed  him  harshly,  or  long  re- 
tained resentment  With  a  baser  spirit,  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  owed  everything  to  Sir  Edward 
Ferringham'a  bounty  might  have  galled  bia  pride 
and  soured  his  mood,  making  him  cringing  or 
vainglorious,  gloomy  or  touchy ;  but  the  mind  of 
the  young  soldier  waa  aa  the  crucible  of  the  suc- 
cessful alchymiat — whatever  waa  put  into  it  came 
out  geld ;— evil  became  transmuted  into  good ;  and 
the  glow  of  gratitude  abed  ita  brightness  over  all 
the  world  animate  and  inanimate.  Instead  ef  chaf- 
ing that  he  bad  not  been  born  to  wealth  and  rank, 
his  bosom  beat  with  a  warmer,  fuller  love  to  God 
and  man  for  the  protection  granted  to  his  infancy. 
It  waa  not  that  he  felt  gratitude  to  be  a  duty — it 
with  him  an  impulse— a  delight.  If  deceived 
or  wronged  by  those  whom  he  encountered  in  tho 
world,  he  deemed  it  a  blessing  that  he  could  look 
back  on  the  care  and  kindness  lavished  by  strangers 
on  hia  childhood,  and  thua  be  saved  from  bating  or 
despising  all  his  kind.  He  could  bear  the  alights 
of  the  worldly  with  little  more  than  a  flushed 
cheek,  whilst  to  those  who  showed  him  esteem* 
who  did  him  service,  be  waa  bound  in  bonds  not  to 
be  worn  away  by  after  coldness— not  to  be  rent 
asunder  by  any  sudden  stroke.  An  injury  passed 
from  hia  mind  as  the  morning's  mist  from  the 
mountain's  brow  $— a  kindness  waa  engraved  on  hie 
heart  in  characters  no  time  eauld  enace.  With  the 
happy  alchymy  of  which  we  have  already  apoken, 
he  transmuted  hia  evil  fortune  into  a  good  one— his 
poverty  into  boundless  wealth.  If  he  possessed 
neither  title  nor  gold,  then  could  he  be  loved  for 
neither,  but  for  himself  alone ;  courted  for  what  he 
was — not  for  what  he  bad ;  and  thua  he  priaed  the 
love  and  esteem  of  those  he  valued  a  thousand-fold 
more  than  ha  might  hive  done  had  hia  brows  been 
graced  by  a  coronet— hia  domain  aa  extended  as  a 
monarch's. 

Hia  exuberant  gaiety,  which  might  have  led  him 
(tito  many  errors,  had  been  checked,  not  destroyed 
fa  a  sober  and  judicious  education ;  hia  daring, 
tempered  by  early  lessons  of  justice  and  humanity, 
which  being  planted  in  a  friendly  soil  promised  m 
duejefason  to  bring  forth  a  plenteous  harvest  of 
goo|HHe  was  when  strongly  excited  impetuous 
even^^rashueas  <  but  a  word  of  warning  from 
friendly  lipa  could  turn  him  from  evil,  at  least  so 
had  it  hitherto  seemed ;  but  hia  course  till  now  had 
been  prosperous,  his  joyous,  sonny  temper  winning 
fsvour  from  all.  even  the  stern  and  gloomy  fanatics 


He  waa  indeed  a  goodly  gallant  as  we  have 
already  said  *  and  if  he  had  shown  a  little  youthful 
vanity  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  his  waving  locks 
ane\jiding  cloak,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
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but  two-and-twenry,  and  bent  on  a  visit  to  his  lady 
love.  We  would  not  paint  Maurice  Fitzmaurice 
perfect,  he  bad  hi*  errors  and  bis  follies ;  but  let 
those  only* blame  him  harshly  on  the  point,  who 
have  never  done  the  like*  Yet  if  any  might  have 
dispensed  with  this  care  of  the  outward  man,  surely 
it  was  the  young  Parliamentarian  soldier  on  this 
very  morning,  for  the  joyousneas  of  bis  mood  had 
graced  him  with  a  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  waving 
curls*  or  a  well  folded  cloak ;  these  were  bis,  but 
they  were  only  adjuncts,  not  points  of  need  to  en- 
title him  to  be  designated  as  fair  and  handsome  a 
cavalier  as  lady's  eye  would  wish  to  rest  upon. 

His  complexion,  slightly  bronzed  by  exposure  to 
the  weather  during  his  military  service,  had  no 
show  of  effeminacy,  though  the  eloquent  blood 
glowed  through  the  clear  transparent  brown  of  his 
cheeks,  kindling  into  a  deeper  flush  when  he  was 
strongly  moved.  His  glassy  curls  of  a  bright 
brown,  touched  with  a  golden  tint  in  the  sun,  fell 
round  his  (ace  and  down  hie  neck,  in  a  profusion 
that  almost  justified  the  hostler's  assertion  that  he 
should  have  been  a  cavalier,  long  flowing  locks 
being  counted  by  the  royalists  as  indispensable  to 
one  of  noble  birth ;  .but  there  was  no  foily  of  love- 
locks to  be  seen,  and  to  nature  alone  was  he  in- 
debted for  the  graceful  waving  of  his  hair.  His 
alight  mustache  was  neatly  trimmed,  after  the  fancy 
of  the  time ;  and  his  cloak,  doublet,  and  hose,  if 
boasting  little  ornament,  were  well  fitted  to  his 
light,  elastic  frame,  and  harmonized  admirably  in 
color.  If  there  was  no  vain  show  in  his  attire, 
neither  was  there  any  affectation  of  particular 
sobriety ;  indeed  such  affectation  in  dress  was  al- 
ready going  out  of*  fashion,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
most  fanatical  and  republican,  exhibited  the  cropped 
head  of  the  true  committee  cut 

But  as  we  have  already  said,* It-  was  neither  his 
well  assorted  dress,  nor  mere  beauty  of  feature  that 
attracted  the  admiration  of  those  who  looked  upon 
him;  it  was  the  brightness  beaming  in  his  dark 
hazel  eye— the  sweetness  playing  round  his  chisel- 
led lip.  His  whole  being  seemed  instinct  with 
happiness— h»  features  lit  with  joy. 

He  sat  bis  horse  as  one  able  and  used  to  rule  it, 
being,  according  to  the  French  distinction,  applied 
many  years  later  to  two  of  the  sons  of  Charles,  not 
only  a  lib*l  homme  d  cheval"  hut  also  a  "ban 
homme  4  chevaL"*.  His  spirits  were  never  so  light 
as  when  there  was  a  good  steed  beneath  him  -,  and 
if  he  felt  this  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
how  much  more  was  he  likely  to  feel  it  now  when 
every  thing  combined  to  heighten  the  impression. 

It  was  a  glorious  September* day,  towards  the'; 
I  end  of  the  month,  with  all  the  brightness  of  summer, 
and  the  invigorating  freshness  of  autumn.  Far 
away  in  the  distance  was  a  soft,  silvery  hazejfhat 
woke  a  dreamy  and  poetic  feeling,  whilst  jBse 
around  was  a  clear,  foil  sunshine,  bathtng^the 
woods  and  meadows  with  a  wactn  golden  tint.  80 
rioh  had  been  the  summer  foliuge  that  scarce  a 
leaf  was  turned  among  the  bowering  beeches,  though 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  stately  elms  growing 
above  the  river,  were  glowing  with  a  yellow  hue. 

It  was  a  day  to  put  any  one  in  spirits ; — even  a 
pedestrian  must  have  been  happy  for  a  space,  then 
how  much  more  a  gallant  horseman,  such  as 
Maurice  Fitsmanrice)  in  his  present  temper*    Aa 


his  path  emerged  from  between  plantations  on  one 
side,  and  a  hedge  row  on  the  other,  and  he  came 
out  on  the  open  down  which  lay  extended  before 
him  for  miles,  his  lightness  of  heart  broke  forth 
into  action.  After  making  his  horse  perform  some 
graceful  caracoles,  and  quick  circles  aa  in  the 
manage,  be  dashed  forward  at  full  speed,  then  rein- 
ing him  up  so  suddenly  as  nearly  to  throw  him  on 
his  haunches,  he  sat  for  some  moments  silent  and 
motionless,  listening  to  the  gushing  melody  of  the 
lark's  uaequalled  song,  melody  that  seemed  ruthing 
down  from  heaven,  so  full,  so  rich  aa  to  be  almost 
overpowering.  He  had  heard  larks  of  old  by  one 
and  by  two,  but  never  before  in  such  numbers,  or 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  with  such  a  burst  of  har- 
mony; the  more  stirring,  the  more  surprising  as 
being  unexpected,  and  rising  up  from  the  bare  down 
where  seemed  no  shelter  for  the  songsters.  He 
listened  to  the  thrilling  tones,  njs*  a  soft,  soothing 
strain,  as  if  one  sang  alone ;  andrnen  a  mingling  of 
many  in  a  wild,  irregular  chorus; — he  watched 
them  soaring  above  the  reach  of  human  eye,  then 
floating  down  again  gently  and  smoothly ;  now 
rising,  and  now  sinking,  then  hovering  above  the 
earth  with  quivering  wing,  and  thrilling  notes,  like 
to  tbe  joyous  hymn  of  a  freed  spirit  There  was 
rapture  in  the  quivering  motion  of  those  outstretched 
wings!  and  rapture  in  those  wild,  unmeasured 
notes,  filling  the  hearer  with  an  inebriating  delight. 

"  Glorious !  Truly  glorious !  I  never  heard  the 
like  before/'  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice,  involuntarily 
raising  his  hat  that  he  might  hear  the  clearer. 

"  They  are  but  silly  birds,  fooled  by  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  into  thinking  it  spring  instead  of  autumn. 
What  a  chattering  they  make ;  and  what  a  host. 
Send  but  a  charge  among  them,  and  one  might 
furnish  dinner  for  a  troop,"  said  David  Frewen, 
who  had  been  watching  his  master's  evident  de- 
light with  a  sneering  lip. 

"Out  upon  you  for  a  Heathen.!— -to  think  of 
shooting  one  of  those  glorious  songsters,  when  in 
the  fulness  of  its  melody  !  And  of  eating  it  too  C 
Why  a  starved  hound  would  scarcely  entertain  sufli 
a  gluttonous  idea  at  such  a  moment,"  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice  indignantly. 

"A  Heathen,  sir!  methinW  it  is  more  like  a 
Heathen  to  joy^a^such  light  songs  as  those.  I 
have  learnt  un^Rbe  teachings  of  pious  Master 
Seareh-the-hearflejBtaiink  none  but  hymns  and 
psalms  are  fitting  melody  for  those  who  serve  the 
Lord,"  replied  Frewen  Apkily. 
•..  "  And  this  is  a  hymn  !  a  pure  and  glorious  hymn, 
ffdm  the  creature  to  the  creator !  a  song  of  praise 
for  the  golden  sunshine,  and  he  must  be  dull  of  ear 
and  cold  of  hearLwhp  does  not  feel  it  so.  Look 
that  you  profit  sttttp  teaching  of  pious  Master 
Seereh-the-hearCVs^show  yourself  equally  grateful 
for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  J^Pto  you :  a  repining; 
spirit  and  a  false  tongue  are  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  observed  his  master  pointedly,  for  there 
was  something  in  the  sneering  selfishness  of  the 
earthly  minded  David  that  ever  chafed  him,  and  the 
more  when  he  endeavored  to  hide  his  worldlineaa  " 
under  the  cloak  of  religion. 

u  Yonder  lies    Bui  ford,  sir!"  observed  Davi^ 
shrewdly,  to  turn  the  conversation.  fl| 

«  Where  1"  questioned  Fttzmanriee  quickly. 
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M  There,  sir,  there !  oat  to  the  right  among  those 


Hastily  glancing  over  the  rapid  river,  that  flowed 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep,  downy  hank  on  which  he 
was  standing,  and  across  the  intervening  streams 
and  meadows,  the  lover  strained  his  eyes,  though 
alt  in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mansion  which 
contained  the  lady  of  his  affections :  then,  setting 
spars  to  his  horse,  be  galloped  on  in  the  direction 
pointed  oat  by  Frewen,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  abrupt  declivity  that  descended  to  the  water'* 
brink,  as  being  the  nearest  point  attainable  at  that 
portion  of  his  road  to  the  desired  spot :  but  he  had 
not  long  pursued  bis  headlong  speed  ere  it  was 
checked  abruptly.  Immediately  in  bis  path  was 
crouched  an  aged  woman,  her  bead  bowed  on  her 
knees  and  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  whilst  her  body 
was  rocking  to  and  fro  in  a.  manner  indicative  of 
•offering.  ffe 

However  eager  he  might  be  to  stand  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Edith  EUerslie,  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  Maurice  to  pass  one  in  pain  on  that  lonely 
down,  and  that  one  a  woman,  without  offering 
aid  or  consolation. 

**  Are  yon  suffering,  or  in  sorrow,  good  dame  ? 
Can  I  help  you  1"  he  said  in  a  kindly  tone. 

His  horse's  hoofs  had  fallen  so  softly  on  the 
smooth  turf  that,  pre-occupied  with  her  own  thoughts, 
the  woman  had  not  been  aware  of  his  presence  till 
bespoke. 

Startled  at  those  friendly  tones  breathed  close  be- 
side her,  she  looked  up  in  wonder — more  wonder 
Fitunaurice  thought  than  the  occasion  warranted — 
and  continued  gazing  on  him  with  a  searching  eye, 
.  and  tips  that  worked  though  no  sounds  issued  forth. 
Finding  that  she  continued  silent,  Fitunaurice 
repeated  the  question,  beginning  to  fear  from  her 
wild  gate  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  madness,  if 
not  already  a  maniac. 

Another  start  succeeded  this  second  question; 
and  her  answer  was  given  in  a  lone  betokening 
strong  excitement. 

-"In  sorrow—or  in  suffering  1  ay, in  both.  And 
when  was  the  time  that  I  knew  neither  1  But  the 
bowed  back  has  more  to  bear  ere  these  gray  hairs 
■ball  be  laid  in  thedust.  Can  you  aid  me,  Maurice 
FiUmaurice! — Aj^trnely  can  you — if  you  will/1 

*  Then  I  will  do  so  most  cejfcinly,  good  dame, 
if  you  can  teach  me  how  ^fl^b  whence  you 
know  my  name  I  cannot  teu\VRng  that  till  this 
hour  we  never  met"       t;\ 

"  Would  that  we  nevermad !"  cried  the  strange 
woman  fervently. 


I  never  saw  thee  even  in  my 


ormefJ^wrl 


t  of  mine,"  she 


my  testimony; 
dreams.'" 

"  And  yet  thou  ever  foi 
answered  gloomily.  m  i^^ 

**  Indeed !     And  wwy  am  I  so  honoured.    Take 
idt  advice  and  dream  of  gayer  things." 

"Can  we  command  our  dreams!     Do  not  our 
evil  deeds  come  back  again  in  sleep  ?" 

u  ^*aJ.  good  dame,  if  there  is  aught  on  thy  con- 
science on  account  of  evil  done  to  me,  I  will  ab- 
solve thee  «  so  rest  in  peace,"  said  Maurice  cheer- 
£>gly,  confirmed  in  bis  belief  of  her  derangement, 
"mough  puzzled  by  her  knowledge  of  his  name.    *«I 
know  not  of  any  wrong  that  you  have  done  me," 


"  Ah!  there  it  is!  I  know,  if  yon  know  not; 
and  dare  not  tell.  You  are  before  me  day  and 
night  with  those  sweet  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me. 
Their  mild  reproach  is  but  a  sterner  call  for  justice 
on  the  guilty— I  feel — I  tremble — hear  the  call  yet 
disobey.    There  is  no  peace  for  me  living  or  dead." 

14  Nay,  nay,  good  women,  thia  is  an  idle  fancy. 
As  I  said  before,  if  you  have  done  me  any  wrong  I 
pardon  it,  and  you." 

'<  However  great  7"  questioned  the  stranger  eager- 
ly, and  starting  up  on  her  leet. 

"  However  great,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  soothing- 
ly, humoring,  ae  he  believed,  the  fancy  of  a  maniac 

"You  will  pardon  any  wrong  however  great, 
from  me  and  mine — now  or  hereafter  1"  she  ques- 
tioned still  more  earnestly.  "  You  will  seek  not 
vengeance  ?" 

44 1  trust  I  shall  never  seek  vengeance,"  he  an- 
swered gravely  ;  then  added  in  a  lighter  tone, "  but 
though  I  may  pardon  the  past,  it  were  scarcely 
prudent  to  promise  immunity  for  the  future,  and 
would  prove  me  to  be  as  rash  and  impetuous  aa  many 
deem  me, " 

"  Then  you  will  not  promise ;  and  evil  must 
come.  I  know  it !— I  know  it !—  Oh !  that  I— that 
yeu  had  died  long  ago !" 

«•  Thanks  for  the  wish!  but  with  your  good 
leave,  I  would  rather  live  a  little  longer,  if  heaven 
so  will,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  with  a  smile.  "Never 
was  my  heart  more  full  of  love  and  joy." 

"  Love  and  joy  !  Love  and  joy  1  so  the  young 
ever  delude  themselves.  And  1  waa  young  myself 
once  on  a  time ;  but  I  grew  wise  full  early.  There 
is  no  joy — and  no  peace  for  the  wicked." 

"  The  delusion  of  your  age  is  greater  than  the 
delusion  of  your  youth,  causing  you  to  fancy  a 
crime  where  no  crime  exists.  What  evil  have  you 
done  me — or  would  do -me!"  asked  FiUmaurice, 
struck  with  her  words!  ' 

44 1  would  do  you  no  evil ; — I  came  to  warn— to 
save  you ; — I  would  peril  my  life  to  preserve  yours." 

"  Of  what  would  you  warn  me  1  From  what 
would  you  preserve  me?"  he  questioned,  moved 
in  spite  of  his  better  reason,  by  her.  earnestness. 

44 1  would  warn  you  against— But  no  ear  save 
yours  must  hear  my  warning.  "  Back  !"  she  ex- 
claimed to  David  Frewen,  waving  him  off  majesti- 
cally, for  he  had  advanced  to  listen.  "Back !"  she 
repeated,  seeing  that  he  stirred  not.  M  Trust  him 
not,"  she  added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  he  drew  aside 
at  her  second  command,  enforced  by  a  gesture  from 
his  master. 

I  never  intended  it     But  what  charge  do  you 


44  If  such  thy  wish,  good  dame,  then  take  it  on  'bring  against  him  in  support  of  this  warning  ? 

What  evil  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

44  Look  at  his  cringing  look  and  unsteady  eye ! 
True*  none  who  shrink  from  an  honest  man's  gaze." 

#&ay,  if  that  is  sil  that  you  can  bring  against  him, 
he  must  stand  acquitted  for  the  time  being  at  least." 
It  is  enough — and  more  than  enough ;  but  yon 
are  rash.  If  you  scorn  my  warning,  am  I  to  blame? 
If  you  rush  into  peril  must  I  pay  the  penalty  ?  I 
speak — but  you  will  not  heed." 

"  Speak  reasonably,  and  I  will  pay  all  reasonable 
attention." 

Will  yon?  wiU  you  1"  she  questioned  wildly, 
catching  at  his  rein,  and  gazing  anxiously  into  his 
face.    "  Will  you  promise  to  do  my  bidding  ?" 
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M  Not  till  I  have  beard  it  certainly,  raah  as  you 
count  me.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"Fly  from  this  neighborhood! — Fly.  from  this 
country !"  she  answered  in  an  excited  tone,  a§  if 
his  words  bad  awakened  the  hope  of  success  in  her 
project,  whatever  that  project  might  be. 
**  Wherefore,  good  dame  ?" 
•«  Ask  me  not  wherefore ;  but  away !— away  on 
the  instant !"  she  exclaimed,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence. 

«  Not  if  .my  life  depended  on  my  to  doing"  he 
answered  resolutely. 

14  It  does  depend  on  it,"  ahe  said  pressing  closer 
to  him,  and  apeaking  in  a  deep,  hollow  tone. 

<<  Ha !  by  whom  is  it  threatened  ?"  he  question- 
ed, startled  by  her  manner. 

•'  Ask  me  no  questions,  but  turn— and  away !" 
she  replied. 

"  Not  a  step  till  you  give  me  good  reason  for  so 
doing.  Psba !  woman,  I  am  not  to  be  fooled  by 
mysterious  words,  and  a  wild  eye." 

"  Fool  not  yourself  by  your  rash  presumption. 
I  WH1 — I  can  tell  you  naught,  save  that  to  sojourn 
here— «yt  or  even  in  this  land  is  to  risk — to  lose 
your  life." 

*«  In  this  land  was  I  born — in  this  land  will  I 
abide.  The  same  God  who  guarded  my  infancy 
from  those  who  would  have  wrought  me  evil,  can 
guard  my  manhood,  if  he  will,  and  bring  those  who 
would  slay  me  to  a  shameful  death." 

"Be  still!  be  still!  Ton  know  not  what  you 
are  saying — to  whon  you  are  saying  it !"  exclaimed 
the  woman  vehemently,  grasping  his  cloak  convul- 
sively, whilst  every  feature  worked  in  strong  emo- 
tion. 

tt  I  know  naught  of  you,  that  is  certain — what 
know  you  of  me  ?"  asked  the  young  soldier  abrupt- 
ly, fixing  a  keen  gaxe  on  her  agitated  countenance. 
"Too  much!  too  much!"  ahe  replied  shaking 
her  head. 

"  So  it  should  seem.  Know  you  aught  of  my 
parentage!!9  be  questioned  eagerly. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  the  adopted  child  of  8ir  Ed- 
ward Ferringham.  What  more  should  I  know  T 
Why  ask  me  such  question  ?" 

"Nay,  nay,  good  dame, my  questions  spring  from 
your  own  remarks,  which,  to  say  the  beat  of  them, 
are  passing  strange ;  and  your  sudden  change  of 
manner  from .  vehement  boldness  to  something 
nearly  resembling  terror,  goesiittle  way  to  convince 
me  of  your  innocence."         "...  ' 

"  With  what  would  you  charge  me?"  she  asked 
ooking  down. 

"  I  would  charge  you  with  nothing ;  but  if  you 
know  aught  of  my  birth— of  my  parentage— I  en- 
treat— I  implore  you  to  tell  me !" 

"I  can  tell  you  of  neither.  But  now  you  were 
iuH  of  hope  and  joy— are  not  these  enough  to  con- 
tent you?" 

"They  were  till  you  spoke  of  my  childhood, 
waking  a  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  on  that 
point" 

/'If  you  will  not  leave  this  land,  will  you  quit 
th's  neighbourhood  f  Return  to  the  army — you 
w'll  be  safer  there,"  replied  the  woman  recurring 
abruptly  to  her  former  purpose. 

«  Not  only  will  I  abide  in  this  land,  but  alto  in 
his  neighbourhood,  unless  you  will  tell  me  who 


wishes  me  evil ;  for  myself,  I  wish  evil  to  none, 
and  know  not  that  I  have  an  enemy." 

"The  bird  is  caught  in  the  net — the  simple  hare 
in  the  trap  set  by  the  wily — and  who  shall  release 
them?  Who  shall  save  them?  You  have  a 
powerful  enemy  that  you  wot  not  of." 

"  Indeed !  And  what  is  his  name  ? — his  condi- 
tion ?" 

M I  must  tell  neither.  8aid  I  not  that  he  was  a 
wily  foe  ?  I  have  warned  you — if  you  refuse  to 
fly,  your  blood  must  rest  on  your  own  head." 

"  And  was  this  your  sole  purpose  in  seeking  this 
desolate  down  ?" 
"  It  was." 

•'  And  why  feel  such  an  interest  in  me?" 
"  Because  your  fate  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of 
one  dearer  than  life." 

'<  Whose  fate  ?  and  how  are  our  fortunes  con- 
nected?" 

"  I  came  not  here  to  be  quessftned,"  answered 
the  woman  gloomily. 

"  Nor  I ;  so  good  day  to  you,  dame.  If  you 
mean  mo  well,  I  thank  you : — if  you  mean  me  evil, 
forgive." 

"  Stay !  stay !  whither  go  you  ?"  exclaimed  the 
woman  snatching  at  his  rein. 

"  You  who  know  so  much  of  me  should  know 
that  also,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  sarcastically 

"And  I  do  know,  Maurice  Fitzmaurice  know 
better  than  you  know  yourself,  the  purpose  for 
which  you  are  going — the  reception  which  you  are 
like  to  meet  with.  The  letter  you  bear  is  but  an 
excuse : — the  maiden  you  love  gives  her  smiles  to 
another." 

"Tt  is  false!"  almost  shouted  the  lover  in  his 
eagerness  to  deny  the  assertion.    "  Edith  Ellerslie    ' 
cannot  prove  fickle." 

"  Hath  no  maiden  ever  been  won  by  gold  ?  It 
is  as  I  say— she  is  pledged  to  another. 

" That  will  I  learn  ere  set  of  sun"  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice  passionately,  tearing  the  rein  from  her 
grasp  with  a  fiery  bound,  then  dashing  at  full  speed 
across  the  plain. 
Her  call  on  him  to  stop  was  heard,  but  not  heeded. 
. "  Now  having  told  my  master's  fortune,  suppose 
thou  tellest  mine,"  said  David  Frewen,  tarrying  be- 
hind Fitzmaurice. 

"  Accursed  be  he  whose  heart  is  a  well  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  hisdfeue  the  tongue  of  a  deceiver ! 
who  mocketh  tiJefHies,  yet  useth  their  words; 
and  whose  hand  would  shed  blood  if  his  spirit 
dared.  He  shall  die  a  d°g'*  death !"  replied  the 
woman,  looking  fixedly  tt  him. 
r/t •  Die  a  dog's  death  yourself,  old  hag  !"  muttered 
David  Frewen,  as  he  galloped  on  to  join  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  waiting  for  him  at  some  little  distance. 
"  I  know  not  ^fjkher  to  count  her  mad  or  not ; 
but  she  is  aged  au^Bfcy  want ;  take  her  this,"  said 
Fitzmaurice,  givir^bis  seryajftt  a  piece  of  money 
to  bear  back  to  the  stranger. 

44  She  is  a  foul-mouthed  witch  ! — want  will  but 
teach  her  better  manners,"  muttered  the  angry 
David,  lingering  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"  She  hath  been  telling  thee  unwelcome  truths,  I 
guess.    Back !  on  the  instant;  and  do  my  bidding 
speedily  and  courteously,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  sharp- 
ly.   M  Age  and  poverty  demand  consideration.    Bet*' 
quick !  I  shall  abide  your  coming  here." 
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The  vexed  •erring  man  turned  to  obey,  mutter- 
ing between  hie  teeth  as  he  rode  off—"  If  so  lavish 
of  money,  he  might  beetow  it  more  worthily,  me* 
thinks.  What  said  the  old  bag  to  deserve  so  much; 
or  why  doth  he  not  give  it  himself?  I  thought  she 
had  chafed  him  from  his  breaking  off  ao  abruptly. 
He  haaa  lordly  way  of  commanding  for  a  foundling." 
Fitzoianrice  waa  too  far  distant  to  hear  what 
pasted  between  his  servant  and  the  old  woman ; 
bat  he  could  see  that  the  latter  at  first  waved  back 
the  gilt  with  a  lofty  air,  then  took  it  and  placed  it 
within  her  dress,  looking  towards  him  aa  she  did  so. 
"What  said  the  siranger  T  he  asked  as  his  ser* 
nnt  rejoined  him. 

"At  first,  sir,  she  refused  the  money  with  an  in- 
solent air,  sayhag  that  she  would  take  nothing  from 
you,  and  muttering  something  about  the  price  of 
blood,  that  I  could  not  understand,  and  she  would 
not  explain.  Then  she  changed  her  mind  and  took 
it,  bidding  me  saytfrat  she  held  it  as  a  token  of 
good-will  and  pardon,  and  might  use  it  otherwise 
than  you  expected  hereafter.  To  my  mind,  she  is 
mad,  or  a  witch,  and  deaieth  with  the  evil  one," 

"She  is  a  strange  being,  and  I  cannot  decide  en 
her  sanity ;  but  will  put  the  truth  of  her  assertions 
on  one  point  at  least  to  the  proof,  aa  soon  as  may 
be,"  was  the  love's  thought,  again  setting  spurs  to 
his  horse. 

On  be  sped,  hut  not  with  the  same  joyous  spirit 
at  before  that  singular  encounter.  Her  words  con* 
ceroing  Edith  Ellerslie  moved  him  in  spile  of  him- 
self :— he  would  not  believe  her  untrue— won  to 
fiusenood  by  gold—yet  doubts  and  fears  came  ereep- 
isg  over  him.  The  sunshine  was  around  him  still; 
but  it  no  longer  gladdened  bis  heart.  The  thrilling 
notes  of  the  lark  rose  and  sank — then  rose  again 
with  as  rapturous  a  burst  of  melody  aa  had  struck 
him  so  much  but  a  few  short  minutes  since ;  but 
now  that  witching  song  was  all  unheard  *— -silence 
or  sound  discord  or  harmony— were  all  the  same 
to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tai  distance  from  Amesbury  to  the  little  village 
of  Bulford  even  by  the  longest  road,  which  waa  that 
porsued  by  Fitzmaurice,  having  been  recommended 
by  David  as  more  pleasant  and  htjfcfor  the  horses, 
•fad  not  ouch  exceed  a  coopIe^Biles ;  and  the 
young  soldier  soon  found  himselT  within  sight  of 
the  abode  which  contained  hja  mistress.    A  hollow 


tt  this  part  by  an  old  stone  bridge  with  three  arches, 
which  had  long  withstood  the  force  of  the  floods 
that  occasionally  in  spring  and  auttpan  came  rush- 
ing down  with  considerable  viot^K.  Above  this 
bridge,  on  a  email  i«Und  skirteefJnth  pollard  wil- 
lows, stood  a  paper  mill;  a  low  and  irregular  build- 
tag  with  the  water  rushing  down  through  weirs  on 
either  side ;  this  building  being  situated  at  the  bead 
of  the  islet*  jnat  at  the  point  where  the  river  parted 
iftto  two  strong;  streams,  after  flowing  on  as  one 
between  sloping  fields,  and  level  water  meadows. 
Below  the  bridge  the  Avon  spread  broader  and 
ikallower,  them  growing  narrower  and  deeper,  again 
passed  on  through  meadows  fringed  with  willows, 


swiftly  but  silently  in  its  calm  might.  Scarce  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  road,  where  the  stream  waa 
shallowed,  it  flowed  gently  past  a  garden  wall 
partly  overshadowed  with  ivy,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  amali  iron  gate,  whilst  another  portion  of  this 
same  garden  wall  ran  parallel  to  the  high-way 
leading  into  the  village. 

"  Yonder  is  Bedford's  House,  sir;  and  that  is  the 
garden,"  observed  the  watchful  serving  man,  riding 
up  to  his  master  as  he  checked  his  horse  on  the  top 
of  the  bridge  to  look  around  him.  "  I  hare  not 
been  here  since  a  boy ;  but  I  remember  it  well." 

Fitzmaurice  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  to  gaze  over 
the  wall,  but  little  was  to  be  seen,  from  the  height 
of  that  wall,  and  the  distance  at  which  he  stood,  as 
any  reasonable  man  might  have  conjectured.  But 
when  were  lovers  reasonable  1  All  be  saw  were  the 
tops  of  a  cedar,  an  ugly  pigeon  house,- two  large 
square  clumps  of  laurel,  and  the  gable  ends  of  the 
house,  peeiing  above  all  these. 

Heedless  of  the  setting  of  cloak  or 'hat,  Fitzmau- 
rice rode  slowly  on,  the  sober  dignity  of  his  present 
pace,  contrasting  strongly  with  bis  lste  headlong 
speed.  There  are  times  when  we  tremble  to  reach 
the  goal  which  we  have  before  so  esgerly  sought ; 
— when  fear  overpowers  hope,  and  wo  dread  a  con- 
firmation of  our  doubts.  He  seemed  to  mark  all 
things  as  he  passed ;  but  he  asked  no  question- 
made  no  comment,  though  David  Frewen  pressed 
closer  to  his  side  than  suited  with  the  deep  respect 
of  serving  men  in  those  ancient  days,  ready  to  give 
in/ormation  should  it  be  required. 

A  narrow  strip  of  green-sward  separated  the  gar- 
den wall  from  the  highway,  which  was  bounded  on 
the  other  side  by, well  kept  paling,  fencing  off  a 
large  field,  which  lay  before  the  mansion,  though 
divided  from  it  by  the  road,  adorned  by  many  lofty 
elms.  Adjoining  this  field,  but  lying  nearer  the 
village,  might  -be  distinguished  the  small  church 
yard,  and  the  church  itself,  low,  plain,  but  pictu- 
resque; half  shadowed  by  the  creeping  ivy,  and  de- 
dicated in  ancient  times  to  8t.  John ;  a  large  flat 
stone  set  edgewaya  in  the  ground,  and  resting 
against  an  old,  overahedowiog  tree  in  the  corner  of 
the  church  yard,  served  as  a  stile ;  whilst  a  small 
wicket  gave  entrance  on  the  other  side. 

The  house  itself  was  what  in  the  present  day  we 
should  term  old  fashioned,  with  three  peaks  in  front, 
surmounted  by  stone  balls,  and  a  porch  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  casement  windows  and  stone  multtons; 
and  flanked  by  a  wall  on  either  side,  the  one  shut- 
ting out  the  garden,  and  the  other  a  large  court 


road  between  too  high  steep  tanks,  little  used  save   yard,  entered  by  broad  gates  of  a  pierced  wood- 
by  fennels'  carts,  led  down  to  the  Avon,  crossed  !  Jfork,  beyond  which  stood  three  large  stones,  appa- 
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rently  of  the  same  species  as  those  at  Stonehenge, 
piled  irregularly  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  form 
rude  steps,  and  terving  as  an  upping  block  to  those 
who  needed  its  aid.  A  carriage  drive  with  a  small 
semicircular  graasplot,  alone  separated  the  house 
from  the  public  road,  if  that  might  be  called-  pub- 
lic, which  was  rarely  traversed  by  any  but  the  vil- 
lagers, and  the  few  neighbors  who  visited  at  Bul- 
ford House.  There  was  no  show  or  grandeur  about 
the  mansion  <  it  appeared  a  comfortable  abode  for  a 
country  gentleman  of  moderate  income,  had  large 
manorial  rights;  and  that  was  all. 

"Is  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  at  homel  inquired 
David  Frewen  of  the  sour-looking  domestic  who 
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came  at  his  thundering  knock,  having  ridden  on 
before  hie  matter  without  orders  eo  to  do,  an  offi- 
ciousnes*  for  which  that  master  did  not  thank  him, 
though  he  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections  to  guess  bis  purpose  in  time  to  prevent 
its  accomplishment.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
liave  gone  to  the  door  himself,  and  left  Ffewen  be- 
yond the  gate  with  the  horses. 

"Mistress  Edith  Elierslie  is  not  at  home,"  replied 
the  domestic- in  a  slow,  and  measured  tone. 

« Is  Mister  Warren  at  home  1  inquired  Fitzmau- 
rice  promptly,  resolved  to  take  the  questioning  upon 
himself,  annoyed  at  the  answer  already  *given. 

M  My  master  is  not  at  home,  sir." 

M  When  shall  I  be  likely  to  meet  with  your  young 
lady  within  1  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  her 
cousin." 

"I  cannot  say,  sir,  but  if  it  would  please  you  to 
leave  your  name." 

"  Will  not  Mistress  Edith  Elierslie  return  by  her 
dinner  hour!  'When  may  that  be!"  asked  Fits- 
maurtce,  interrupting  the  servant,  who  spoke  all  too 
slow  for  his  impatience. 

M I  cannot  say,  sir ;  my  master  having  given  no 
orders  touching  any  visitors." 

"  Is  not  that  the  lady  hersetf  walking  among  the 

trees  yonder  V  exclaimed  David  Frewen,  whose 

keen,  shrewd  eyes  seldom  let  anything  escape  them, 

.  pointing  to  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 

field  before  the  house. 

"  It  may  be,  peradventure,"  replied  the  cautious 
domestic,  who  appeared  to  have  a  mortal  objection 
te  committing  himself  by  an  affirmative. 

In  the  present  instance  it  mattered  not,  for  before 
his  answer  was  concluded  die  eager  lover  had 
passed  through  the  gate,  and  was  galloping  across 
the  field  in  the  direction  of  the  walking  party, 
which  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen, 
partly  concealed  from  observation  by  some  inter- 
vening trees,  a  double  row  of  elms  that  ran  across 
the  field.  But  trees  or  no  trees  it  mattered  little  to 
the  quick  eye  of  the  young  soldier.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  slighfbat  rounded  figure— the  light 
and  graceful  step— the  swan-like  nock— -the  ruby 
lip  half  playful,  and  half  queen-like— -t^e  deep  and 
earliest  eyes  of  a  dark  violet—the  clear,  pale  cheek 
so  prompt  to  glow  at  every  moving  thought— and 
those  ricn  curls  of  glossy  black  shaming  the  raven's 
wing.  To  rein  up  his  panting  steed,  and  spring  to 
the  side  of  Edith  Elierslie,  leaving  that  steed  to  run 
wild  at  his  will,  was  little  more  than  the  work  of 
a  minute. 

'We  meet  again  as  I  ssid.    To  me  it  hath 


**  Am  I  too  bold  ?  if  so,  I  pray  your  pardon ;— it 
was  not  thus  we  parted,**  observed  FHzmaurice  re- 
proachfully, hurt  at  her  cold  reception. 

A  murmur  without  words,  but  whose  tone  sig- 
nified disapprobation  and  surprise— a  low  discordant 
hum,  and  a  light,  mocking  laugh  roused  the  young 
soldier  to  a  consciousness  that  others  were  near- 
others  who  might  meet  him  with  still  less  friendly 
feelings. 

He  turned  from  the  yet  silent  Edith  to  look  on 
her  companions,  and  met  the  eyes  of  all  fixed  on 
himself,  hi  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  rather  more 
than  middle  age,  with  dress  befitting  those  of  good 
family,  but  with  unmarked  features,  and  a  timid, 
cautious  manner  be  recognised,  from  David's  des- 
cription, Mistress  MarthaWarren  and  her  brother; 
but  the  third  stranger  was  one  of  a  different  calibre. 

He  was  a  young  and  handsome  cavalier,  with  the 
air  and  ease  of  one  who  had  mingled  with  the  gal* 
lants  of  the  court  His  long  black  hair  hung  in 
glossy  curls  over  his  rich  lace  collar — his  figure 
was  tall  and  commanding— bis  features  regular  and 
striking; — sod  his  eyes  rivalling  in  hue  his  flowing 
locks,  flashed  like  the  lightning  from  beneath  his 
hat  which  was  adorned  with  a  rich  plume  clasped 
by  a  richer  jewel.  He  was  one  who  could  not  be 
seen  unneted— one  whom  no  maiden  might  dis- 
dain to  look  upon — one  who  need  little  fear  hie 
winning  favor  in  a  lady's  eyes  if  he  but  set  his 
mind  to  win  that  favor— at  least  such  was  the  opin- 
ion generally  held  by  others — perhsps  such  was 
the  opinion  held  by  himself.  Not  that  he  was  a 
coxcomb;  but  he  had  not  lived  to  the  age  of  eigfct- 
and- twenty,  mingling  with  courtiers  •  and  court- 
dames,  without  aoquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
powers  of  pleasing. 

Maurice  FHzmaurice  was  no  mean  detractor  from 
the  merits  of  others,  mental  or  personal ;  there  was 
ne  envy  in  his  disposition  ;  and  yet  he  found  no 
pleasure  in  looking  on  the  handsome  cavalier  before 
him.  He  disliked  his  lofty  air — he  disliked  the 
expression  of  his  mouth  ; — he  set  him  down  as  the 
utterer  of  the  mocking  laugh  that  had  met  his  ear — 
as  Captain  Tooker,  the  wealthy  suitor  of  Edith  El- 
ierslie, with  whose  person  he  was  slightly  acquaint- 
ed. The  eyes  of  the  young  men  encountered ; 
and  flash  answered  flash.  The  sudden  dislike  was 
strong  and  mutual ;  and  a  lightning  glance  at  Edith 
told  both  that  thsA  were  rivals. 

"  May  I  predras  to  ask  the  name  of  the  gallant 
gentleman,  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
myself,"  said  Mister  Warren,  in  a  slow,  cautious, 
meagre  tone,  that  struck  disagreeably  on  the  ear  of 


maurice  in  a  low  and  tender  tone,  raising  her  hand 
with  warm  but  respectful  devotion  to  his  lips,  utter- 
ly forgetful  at  the  moment  of  bis  recent  doubts,  or 
her  not  being  alone,  and  thinking  only  of  the  delight 
of  their  reunion, 

It  was  an  instant  of  bright,  unclouded  joy;  but 
k  was  only  an  instant— a  gleam  of  sunshine  shoot- 
ing across  a  murky  'cloud,  leaving  the  gloom  but 
more  intense. 

The  hand  he  held  was  instantly  withdrawn— those 
earnest  eyes  that  never  needed  speech  to  tell  her 
thoughts,  veiled  by  their  long  lashes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground ;  and  not  one  word  of  welcome 
mat  his  ear. 


seemed  an  age  since  we  parted,"  exclaimed  Fitas^  .Fitzmaurice,  who  was  a  critic  in  voices,  and  pecu- 


liarly sensitive  to  every  intonation. 

Certain  of  being  decidedly  unwelcome  to  three 
of  the  party,  and  more  than  doubtful  as  to  the  cor- 
diality of  the  fourth ;  chafed  and  embarrassed,  the 
yeung  soldier  looked  to  EdHh  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  relieve  him  from  the  awkwardness  of  his  po- 
sition by  owning  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  her  uncle;  but  the  hope  was  vain. 
There  she  stood  silent  and  motionless;  her  face  so 
bowed  that  he  could  see  naught  but  the  long,  thick 
lashes  that  rested  on  her  pale,  but  rounded  cheek. 
If  he  had  got  into  a  dilemma  by  his  own  impetuos- 
ity, he. must  get  out  of  it  again  by  his  own  pru- 
dence or  boldness;  for  he  had  none  to  took  to  but 
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himself;  and  no  friendly  judgment  to  expect  His 
b<Mt  ■  countenance  became  more  vexed  and  trou- 
bled.—Ihe  contemptuous  smile  of  CapUin  Tooker 
more  maliciotte  and  decided. 

'*  I  bear  the  name  of  Fitxmaurice;  and  have  the 
command  of  a  troop  of  hone,*'  replied  the  young 
soldier,  somewhat  loftily,  doffing  hie  hat,  and1>ow- 
iog  gracefully  to  Mister  Warren  and  his  sister.  "A 
hsppj  chance  procured  me  the  honor  of  an  ac- 
quittance  with  Mistress  Edith  EUerslie  ia  Wor- 
cestershire, and  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  that 
lady  from  her  cousin  Mistreis  Riddall,  and  kind 
greetings  from  the  whole  family  to  yourself  and  sis- 
ter, if,  as  I  suppose,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing Muter  Warren.  I  pray  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I 
should  be  considered  to  have  acted  too  unceremoni- 
ously in  joining  you  here,  on  learning  from  your 
■errant  that  yon  were  not  within." 

"  There  seeds  no  apology,  sir ;  I  thank  you  for 
bearing  the  friendlj  greetings  of  my  kinsfolks,"  re- 
plied Mister  Warren  coldly  and  formally. 

Fitzmaurice  only  bowed  in  return ;  and  drawing 
own  his  vest  a  letter,  bound  with  a  silken  thrend, 
presented  it  to  Edith,  who  took  it  with  a  trembling 
fond,  as  Maurice  thought,  but  without  rsising  her 
eyes,  murmuring  aome  words  ef  thanks  too  low  for 
him  to  comprehend ;  then  adding  with  an  evident 
etroggie  at  composure : — 

"I  hope  you  left  my  kind,  good  cousin  well." 

Her  soft  and  musical  tones  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  thin,  soar  voice  of  her  uncle ;  yet 
sail  her  manner  was  cold  and  embarrassed :— any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  an  ardent  lover :  yet  that 
ardent  lover  tried  not  to  perceive  this  coldness,  snd 
answered  warmly  and  eagerly,  though  with  all  the 
reference  usually  shown  to  ladies  in  those  chivalric 


*  Quite  well ;  and  she  bade  me  bear  to  her  fair 
kutwoman  a  thousand  lamentations  for  her  depar- 
ture—a thousand  wishes  for  her  return ;  and  count- 
less messages  of  love  too  weighty  for  a  letter,  which 
I  am  ready  to  deliver  at  your  leisure." 

"  I  know  the  warmth  of  my  kind  cousin's  regard ; 
tnd  will  give  her  credit  for  all  friendly  thoughts 
without  troubling  yon  for  a  repetition,"  answered 
Edith  more  coldly  than  before,  with  her  eyes  still 
bant  open  the  ground. 

Fitsmaurioe  coloured  with  wounded  pride  and  af- 
fection. 8be  wished  no  furtbematercouree— she 
refined  even  to  hear  a  message  from  his  lips.  An 
eainirasving  silence  succeeded.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  depart  on  the  instant,  and  never  again  behold 
Edith  EUerslie— the  fickle !— the  false  hearted  !~ 
bat  then  eaase  the' remembrance  of  looks  and  words 
when  they  had  parted— the  thought  that  she  might 
be  acting  under  restraint,  for  he  could  believe  any- 
thing of  her  formal,  cautious,  cold-blooded  uncle, 
with  his  unmusical  voice,  and  finally  the  fancy, 
founded  on  a  glance  at  Captain  Tooker,  that  his 
Abrupt  departure  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  [ 
handsome  cavalier  ;  and  though  generous  and  high- j 
minded  on  moat  occasions,  there  was  enough  of  the 
letren  of  human  corruption  in  the  young  soldier's 
composition,  to  make  him  foci  a  peculiar  pleasure 
ia  annoying  bis  rivaL  [ 

No :  he  would  not  leave  the  field  to  that  insolent ; 
rival,  for  so  he  counted  him  with  his  supercilious  ' 
■mue ;  he  would  not  depart  like  a  scourged  hound ' 


with  the  proof  of  shame  in  this  speedy  flight ;— he 
had  a  light  to  courtesy,  and  he  would  compel  that 
if  no  more :  he  would  abide,  at  least  for  a  time,  see- 
ing what  might  ensue,  meeting,  coldness  and  imper- 
tinence with  a  courteous,  though  lolly  bearing  :— 
ho  had  come  many  a  mile  to  see — to  talk  with  Edith 
EUerslie ;  and  come  what  might  he  would  not  quit 
the  neighborhood  till  he  bad  learnt  from  her  own 
lips  that  he  was  naught  to  her— last  she  preferred 
another. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  controlling  aa  he 
best  could  all  show  of  annoyance,  be  was  the  first 
to  speak,  addressing  Mister  Warren,  though  con* 
scious  that  this  gentleman  both  wished  and  expect- 
ed him  to  take  his  leave.  To  address  a  word  in 
private  to  Edith  was  beyond  his  power,  Mistress 
Martha  Warren  having  gone  round  to  her  other 
side,  as  if  to  guard  her  from  his  approach. 

"  Mistress  Riddall  bade  me  say,  sir,  that  your 
young  godson  grows  space;  and  bids  fair  to  justify 
his  mother's  boasting. 

"  I  am  well  pleased  to  hear  it ;  my  kinswoman 
has  a  thriving  family,"  replied  hia  host,  who  was  far 
too  cautious  to  offend  the  Captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  though  inwardly  wishing  that  the  young  par* 
liamentarian  bad  fallen  at  the  late  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, moving  towards  the  house  as  he  spoke, 
hoping  there  to  get  quit  of  bis  troublesome  guest. 

*'  She  hsth  indeed  a  goodly  family,  and  is  herself 
a  most  worthy,  snd  high-minded  lady,"  continued 
Fitzmaurice  not  knowing  on  what  better  subject  to 
descant. 

"  She  deserves  all  the  good  you  aay  of  her,"  re- 
plied Mister  Warren,  who  never  said  evil  of  any 
one,  lest  it  should  prove  to  his  after  damage. 

Here  was  another  embarrassing  silence,  snd  the 
awkwardness  to  the  visitor  was  evidently  enjoyed 
by  CapUin  Tooker;  but  happily  for  Fitzmaurice, 
another  subject  for  conversation  naturally  presented 
itself.  The  course  of  their  walk  towards  the  house 
brought  them  close  to  some  fine  young  apple  trees, 
planted  near  the  hedge  that  bounded  the  field  to- 
wards the  downs ;  and  busy  hands  were  gathering 
in  the  fruit  aa  they  passed.  Two  of  the  finest 
apples,  of  a  rich  yellow  hue,  and  covered  with 
carbuncles,  fell  from  the  topmost  branches  of  a  gold- 
en pippin,  roDfig  when  they  reached  the  earth  in 
opposite  directions, 

Fitzmaorice  and  TJboker  sprang  forward  at  the 
same  instant ;  but  the  former  was  the  most  active ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  golden  pippin  was  pre- 
sented to  Edith.  If  her  thanks  were  low  and  brief—- 
tfshe  did  not  reward  htm  by  a  look,  still  ahe  did 
not  refuse  his  offering;  and  the  lover's  hopes  reviv- 
ed. It  was  not  the  only  offering  to  the  silent  beau- 
ty. CapUin  Tooker  also  presented,  the  pippin 
which  he  picked  up  with  an  air  that  apoke  hie  con- 
fidence of  it  not  being  rejected. 

"  Thsnk  yon ;  I  have  one  already,"  ahe  replied 
in  the  same  low  voice  as  before,  declining  the  apple 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  hesd. 

The  heart  of  Fitzmaurice  beat  tumultuously ;  but 
his  triumph  which  had  not  been  lost  on  his  rival, 
was  of  brief  duration.  There  were  a  fow  whisper- 
ed words  that  the  young  soldier  could  not  catch, 
and  Edith  EUerslie  took  the  golden  pippin  with  a 
gracious  air. 

Fitzmaurice  turned  away  in  anger;  when  next 
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he  looked  towards  her  there  was  hut  one  apple  in ' 
her  hand ;  and  that  not  the  one  presented  by  himself. 

"  Yonrs  is  a  fine  spirited  horse,  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice," observed  the  yonng  cavalier,  thus  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Fre- 
wen  in  leading  the  animal  through  the  gate  that 
led  out  of  the  field.  "A  present  from  the  Lord 
General  as  I  have  understood. " 

"  It  was,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  briefly,  not  liking 
the  manner  of  the  speaker. 

« Indeed  !  then  you  stand  high  in  favor  with  his 
Excellency,"  observed  Mister  Warren,  his  manner 
becoming  more  deferential,  if  not  more  cordial. 

"His  Excellency  hath  stood  my  friend  from  my 
first  manhood,  on  account  of  his  regard  for  8ir  Ed- 
ward Ferringham  "  answered  Maurice. 

"  You  speak  too  modestly,  Captain  Fitzmaurice ; 
and  should  rather  say  on  account  of  your  own  high 
merits,"  remarked  Captain  Tooker.  "The  victory 
at  Worcester  is  said  to  be  partly  attributable  to 
your  valor ;  nay,  it  is  even  reported  that  you  en- 
countered Charles  8tuart  hand  to  hand,  and  but  for 
the  intervention  of  one  of  his  troopers,  would  have 
had  the  honor  ef  giving  death  to  the  son,  without 
the  intervention  of  that  court  which  decreed  death 
to  the  father." 

"  This  is  more  than  the  truth.  I  had  certainly 
an  encounter  for  a  few  minutes  single  handed  with 
a  gallant  and  daring  royalist  officer,  who  rushed  on 
before  his  troop ;  but  I  knew  not  then  that  it  was 
Charles  Stuart ;  nor  am  I  by  any  means  assured  of 
the  fact  even  now." 

u  Your  modesty,  as  I  before  observed,  Captain 
Fitzmaurice,  leads  you  to  underrate  the  value  of 
your  own  high  deeds.  You  must  have  deeply  re- 
gretted the  intervention  of  the  meddling  trooper 
who  robbed  you  of  the  honor  of  slaying  the  man, 
Charles  8toart,  as  the  parliamentarians  term  him." 

u  As  a  sworn  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth,  \  am 
hound  to  combat  agiinst  her  enemies,  and  do  battle 
with  those  who  would  destroy  her  freedom,  without 
the  right  to  select  my  foes,  Captain  Tooker ?  else,  if 
I  might  make  my  choice,  unless  my  country's  liber- 
ty should  absolutely  depend  on  his  death,  I  would 
rather  that  Charles' Stuart  lived." 

M  Holding  such  sentiments.  I  marvel  that  you 
fought  not  on  his  side  at  Worcester,"  observed 
Tooker  sarcastically. 

"  I  might  retort  the  marvel,"  replied  Fitzmaurice 
pointedly. 

*'  Oh !  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  being  on 
my  parole  like  Colonel  Wyndham,  and  several  nther 
gallant  gentlemen;  and  royalists  hold  their  hono> 
dear ;  hut  you  had  the  power  of  choosing." 

"  I  chose  to  remain  loyal  to  these  under  whose 
banner  I  bad  engaged,  and  not  join  with  the  Scou  ; 
and  Royalists  in  imposing  the  solemn  league  and  ( 
covenant  on  those,  who  in  their  hearts  hold  not  the  , 
Presbyterian  creed.  It  was  for  freedom  of  conscience 
that  the  men  of  England  took  op  arms  against  the  : 
father; — it  was  to  preserve  that  freedom,  so  hardly  : 
won,  that  they  fought  at  Worcester  against  the  i 
son." 

"  Oh !  for  the  matter  of  that  I  am  no  friend  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  I  think  that  j 
Charles  8tu*rt  paid  dearly  for  his  Scottish  crown  in  ! 
listening  to  six  Presbyterian  sermons  per  day.    He  ! 
should  have  rather  trusted  to  his  faithful  cavaliers, 


whom  those  beggarly  8cots  forbade  his  presence, 
till  their  defeat  at  Dunbar  somewhat  tamed  their 
pride.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  glorious  thing, 
only  some  have  no  consciences  at  all  *,  or  hold  the  pra- 
ting on  such  subjects  absolves  them  from  the  need 
of  acting;  and  talking  is  less  troublesome  than  do- 
ing. All  may  now  preach  and  believe  as  they 
please  \  and  marvellous  preachments  and  beliefs 
some  hold !  Ay,  all  may  preach  and  believe  as  they 
please,  save  Prelatists  and  Papists  ;  and  these  must 
place  their  hands  on  their  mouths  and  be  dumb ! — 
say  nothing! — believe  notM*g!n 

"No  one  has  grieved  more  for  the  necessity  of 
this  needful  harshness,  than  the  Lord  General  him- 
self ;  but  the  royalists  should  in  truth  lay  it  on  their 
constant  plots  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  will  of 
the  parliament  There  was  scarcely  a  preacher 
among  the  prelatists  but  taught  rank  rebellion/' 

a  Rebellion  ! — ay !  but  there  comes  the  question, 
what  rebellion  is ;  and  that  is  a  point  which  it  would 
be  scarcely  prudent  to  discuss  in  the  presence  of  the 
favored  friend  of  the  Lord  General." 

M I  am  no  reporter  of  private  conversations,  Cap- 
tain Tooker;  nor  can  I  assume  to  myself  the  high 
title  ef  the  favored  friend  of  the  Lord  General." 

"  Fie !  fie  !  Captain  Fitzmaurice !  let  not  your 
humility,  after  the  manner  of  your  party,  belie  your 
worth.  Hath  not  the  victorious  Cromwell  bestowed 
upon  you  a  valuable  horse  !  Doubtless  he  added 
to  this  bounty  the  gift  of  a  couple  of  8cot's  prison- 
ers, or  more ;  such  as  he  gave  to  the  commissioners 
who  met  him  at  Aylesbury,  sent  to  deliver  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  parliament  on  his  recovery  from 
his  late  illness,  and  merciful  preservation  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester ;  and  pray  him  to  take  up  bis  abode 
near  London." 

"  His  Excellency  gave  me  naught  save  the  horse 
which  you  saw  but  now ;  and  what  I  prized  far  more* 
his  thanks  for  my  conduct  in  the  field." 

44  Ah  !  said  I  not  so  1  For  your  encounter  with 
Charles  8tonrt  Hadst  thou  bet  slain  him.  he  would, 
of  a  surety,  have  given  thee  a  whole  province  in 
Ireland  with  its  rebellious  serfs  as  thy  slaves,  to  use 
as  bondmen,  or  send  over  sea  to  the  West,  as  might 
best  suit  thy  humor,  or  thy  fortune.  You  were  at 
the  tsking  of  Drogheda  if  I  mistake  not,  where  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  was  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  rebellious  and  idolatrous  Papists ;  and 
where  the  arms  of  the  saints  grew  weary  with  slay- 
ing." 

"  I  have  never  pet  foot  in  that  unhappy  island, 
and  am  neither  art  nor  part  in  her  conquest,  or  her 
government,"  replied  Fitzmau^fe  loflily.  striving  to 
keep  down  his  rising  anger/Vlask  difficult  to 
accomplish  on  the  present  occasion,  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  cavalier  being  peculiarly  calculated 
to  irritate  a' quick  and  generous  spirit.  *  "  I  was  at 
Devizes,  Winchester,  and  Basing,  where  the  justice 
and  clemency  of  the  victorious  Cromwell  were  con- 
spicuous." he  added,  concluding  that  the  speaker's 
purpose  wss  to  brand  the  Lord  General  with  the 
guilt  of  habitual  inhumanity;  a  guilt  from  which 
he  was  certainly  free,  though  his  conduct  in  Ireland 
must  ever  remain  a  blot  on  his  name. 

"  And  at  Worcester,  where  the  swords  of  the 
saints  were  sgain  red  with  the  blood  of  Colonel 
Dremmond  and  his  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  with 
such  obstinate  perverseness  defended  the  Royal  Fort, 
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M I  ww ;  and  «w  the  Lord  General  himself  ven- 
ture throogh  showers  of  ahot  to  offer  them  quarter, 
which  was  scor*^  yy  refused." 

"  Ay !  the  Lord  General  is  a  marvellously  pious, 
humane,  and  singleminded  man.  We  must  say  of 
him,  as  bleff  King  Hal  said  of  his  ancestor  of  old, 
when  be  overthrew  his  antagonists  in  the  solemn 
triumph  held  at  Westminster  in  1540.  *  Formerly 
thou  wast  my  Dick — hereafter  thou  shall  be  my 


uThe  Lord  General's  piety  none  can  doubt ;  and 
the  royalists  should  afjeejt  hold  him  in  some  slight 
esteem  for  his  share  i*  the  general  amnesty ,"  re- 
plied Fitzmaurice  warmly,  chafing  at  the  ironical 
praises  bestowed  on  one  whom  he  had  been  early 
taught  to  honor  and  respect,  perhaps  more  highly 
than  he  merited. 

u  Oh !  high  thanks  for  the  amnesty.  But  is  a 
alight  esteem  for  his  shsre  in  procuring  it,  all  he 
will  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  !  If  re- 
port speaks  tine,  and  Edmund  Ludlow  and  Hugh 
Peters  know  aught  of  the  human  heart,  and  they 
are  counted  so  to  do,  then  doth  the  Lord  General 
affect  some  of  the  modes  and  manners  of  majesty." 

"It  is  an  idle  and  malicious  report,  Captain 
Tooker.  His  excellency  attributes  his  late  impor- 
tant victory,  as  pious  men  should,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Most  High,  and  holds  himself  in  no  greater 
estimation  than  before." 

"  Ah  I  this  may  be  in  his  despatches  ; — but  hast 
thou  seen  him  since  his  solemn  entry  into  London, 
in  a  coach  of  state,  attended  by  the  speaker,  mem- 
ben  of  parliament,  and  all  the  civic  dignitaries,  who 
vent  out  to  Acton  to  meet  him  1" 

*  I  have  not  seen  his  Excellency  sinee  the  sixth 
day  after  the  fight  at  Worcester." 

"Indeed!  Nor  read  the  account  of  this  said 
gorgeous  entry  in  Marchamont  Needham's  Mercu- 
mis  Politieus  !  Ah!  then  thou  knowest  nothing 
of  the  present  views  of  the  *  Lord  of  the  Fens,' 
who,  as  his  chaplain  Hugh  Peters  thinks,  would 
fun  change  this  title  for  that  of  King  of  England." 

*  I  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it/9  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice  indignantly. 

"  Why  it  doth  seem  strange  that  red  nosed  Noll, 
as  some  irreverently  term  him,  the  son  of  a  brewer, 
re  a  country  town,  should  ever  aspire  to  the  kingly 
dignity ;  but,  as  the  pious  Hugh  Peters  saith  in  his 
(fiacourses : — '  the  Lord  leadeth  his  people  through 
the  wilderness  crinkeldom  cum  crankeldem  *  "• 

"The  Lord's  leading  his  people  through  the 
wilderness  is  not  a  subject  for  levity"  obseived 
Pitzmaorice  reproflMy :  "  and  the  General  is  not 
one  to  be  temptedwjthe  gauds  of  earth." 

"Of  a  surety  not ;  as  the  parliament  hath  shown 
that  it  bstievea,  by  assigning  him  such  large  estates 
m  Hampshire)  aura  elsewhere.' 

**  The  Lord  Cromwell  merits  much  at  the  hands 
af  his  countrymen:  he  is  an  upright  patriot*— a 
kind,  and  indulgent  husband  and  rather." 

14  Of  a  certainty ;  and  the  purity  of  hia  early  lite 
■aoold  ha  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  rising  youth  of 
the  eoaamoowvalth-" 

•  It  were  the  part  of  an  insensate  idiot  to  credit 
all  the  malicious  tales)  spread  abroad  of  the  Lord 
Cromwell  by  hie  enemies ;  and  if  he  erred  in  the 

•  Haft  Petsrs*s  own  words. 


matter  of  gambling  in  his  youth,  he  afterwards  re- 
paired the  wrong  by  restoring  the  money  won, 
which  few  but  himself  would  have  done,"  replied 
Fitzmaurice  still  more  warmly.  "  The  strict  opin- 
ions of  his  later  years  have  made  him  apeak  more 
hardly  of  any  youthful  indiscretions  than  others 
would  be  justified  in  doing ;  and,  for  the  matter  of 
the  brewery,  you  must  yourself  know  him  to  be 
descended  from  the  Stuart  family." 

u  Yes, rivals  in  birth  s«  in  power;  conquering 
and  shedding  the  blood  of  Charles  in  their  en- 
counter as  boys,  and  conquering  and  shedding  his 
blood  in  their  encounter  as  men.9  Was  not  his 
future  dignity  prefigured  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the 
monkey's  bearing  him  off  to  the  top  of  the  house 
when  a  child,  and  bringing  him  back  unharmed  1 
Ay  ;  and  by  the  vision  too  related  by  Doctor  Bates 
to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  when  one  not  of  this  earth 
came  to  the  humble  minded  youth,  as  be  was  lying 
on  his  bed  in  the  daytime,  telling  him  he  should  be 
the  greatest  man  in  England  !" 

"That  is  he  already;  whether  predicted  by 
monkey  or  spirit  it  matters  not ;  and  there  is  no 
power  or  office  however  high  that  he  would  not  ex- 
ercise with  justice  and  dignity,  for  his  is  a  mind 
equal  to  all  circumstances ;  but  that  he  aims  at  the 
kingly  name  I  will  not  credit." 

*'  Nay,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  I  would  lay  no 
bonds  on  your  belief,  and  enly  report  the  opinions 
of  Edmund  Ludlow  and  Hugh  Peters.  Of  the 
dignity  with  which  he  would  support  any  rank 
however  elevated,  his  polished  manners,  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  marked  Henry  Marten's  face 
with  ink  when  the  members  of  the  high  court  were 
assembled  in  the  painted  chamber  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  King's  execution ;  as  well  as  his 
skill  in  throwing  cushions,  witness  his  late  en- 
counter at  that  sport  with  Ludlow,  will  be  consi- 
dered sufficient  proof." 

« I  doubt  the  truth  of  both  these  idle  (ales,"  ex- 
claimed the  vexed  and  indignant  Fitzmaurice,  irri- 
tated almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  supercilious 
tone  and  caustic  irony  of  Tooker,  who  evidently 
triumphed  in  his  annoyance  and  increasing  warmth, 
whilst  he  himself  maintained  an  appearance  of  the 
most  perfect  coolness.  u  I  do  not  understand  your 
purpose  in  thus  stringing  together  the  malicious 
inuendoes  and  wicked  falsehoods  of  the  evil  minded 
enemies  of  the  Lord  General,  though  doubttess  you 
have  one  satisfactory  to  your  own  conscience ;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  were  he  the  base-minded  tyrant 
which  the  royalists  assart  him  to  be,  they  dared  not 
bold  the  language  that  they  do.  He  it  a  skilful 
general  and  a  wondrous  man." 

"  A  very  skilful  general,  and  most  wondrous 
man,"  chimed  in  the  cautious  Warren,  who  had 
bean  enduring  agonies  at  the  late  eonversation  be- 
tween bis  guests,  fearing  that  his  presence  at  such 
speeches  might  be  reported,  and  bring  him  into 
peril,  yet  unable  before  to  gather  courage  to  .put  in 
a  word  that  might  change  the  subject  "  Is  the 
crop  of  applea  good  in  Worcestershire  this  season. 
Captain  Fitzmaurice  1"  he  continued  haatily,  lest  a 
more  dangerous  topic  should  be  introduced. 

*So  I  was  .told,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  with  a 
smile,  perceiving  the  speaker's  drift  and  amused  at 

•Sane  say  that  Ohaiiss  and  Cromwell  fought  as  boys 
at  Hitchinbroke,  bat  this  is  very  doubtful. 
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his  maladroit  method  of  affecting  his  purpose.  "  But 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, having  been  otherwise  occupied." 

"Doubtless  in  seeking  for  the  man,  Charles 
Stuart,"  observed  Captain  Tooker  in  the  same  cold, 
galling,  ironical  tone  as  before,  feeling  no  pity  for 
his  host's  apprehensions,  and  resolved,  as  Fitz- 
maurice  began  to  suspect,  to  make  the  young 
parliamentarian  hateful  to  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie, 
whose  sympathies  had  ever  been  with  the  royalists. 

"  Bather  practising  patience  in  a  sick  room,"  he 
answered  coldly. 

u  From  the  effects  of  your  gallantry  and  zeal  I 
doubt  not  in  the  field  at  Worcester ;  but  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  repine  at  this,  since  such  suffer- 
ing will  win  you  the  regard  of  all  the  puritanical 
maidens  in  the  country." 

"1  am  not  ambitious  of  that  honor,9*  replied 
Fitzmaurice,  biting  bis  lip  in  vexation,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  restraining  his  anger  from 
breaking  forth. 

"  Nay,  say  not  anything  so  ungallant,  Captain 
Fitzmaurice;  I  spoke  not  of  the  high-born  maidens 
of  royalist  parentage ;  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
behold  with  favor  him,  who  crossed  swords  with 
the  son  of  the  King  for  whom  their  kinsmen  bled. 
By  the  way,  there  are  many  reports  concerning  this 
said  son— -the  King  of  8coU  as  some  call  him. 
Bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  lit  at  a  village  in 
Somersetshire,  as  I  understand,  in  honor  of  his 
death,  a  trooper  passing  through  having  asserted 
that  he  slew  him  with  his  own  hsnd,  whilst  others 
maintain  that  he  is  concealed  in  London,  and  others 
again  that  he  has  quitted  the  kingdom.  To  which  of 
these  opinions  do  you  incline,  as  you  doubtless 
must  be  better  informed  in  these  matters  than  us 
poor  suspected  royalists  V9 

"  I  should  incline  to  the  latter  belief;  but  it  is 
only  a  belief,  since  I  know  nothing — indeed  have 
heard  nothing  from  good  authority  for  many  days. 
.  The  prisoners  taken  after  the  battle  having  pur- 
posely kept  themselves  ignorant  of  Charles  Stuart *s 
course,  lest,  in  their  terror,  they  should  betray 
him." 

"It  were  a  pity  that  he  should  have  left  the 
kingdom,  since  thai  would  deprive  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice of  the  honor  of  becoming  bis  captor. 

44  That  is  an  honor  which  I  do  not  desire ;  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  engaging  with  an  enemy 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  and  seizing  a  lonely 
fugitive." 

"  Nay,  but  as  a  friend  of  aha  Lord  General's— an 
officer  in  the  pay  of  the  Commonwealth— you 
would  rejoice  in  doing  both  such  a  good  service ; 
yon  eavid  not  do  otherwise." 

<•  I  treat  I  should  do  nay  doty,  Captain  Tooker, 
under  any  erretrmstanees  into  which  I  might  ehance 
to  be  thrown." 

*'  Surely  you  would  not  deliver  up  a  conquered 
foe — a  wretched  fugitive  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies  ?" 
exclaimed  Edith  Ellerslie,  speaking  with  a  tremb- 
ling eagerness  that  proved  her  heart  was  in  the 
question,  and  for  the  first  time  raising  her  earnest, 
pleading  eyes  to  the  race  of  Fitzmaurice.  . 

The  young  soldier  perceived  the  dilemma  into 
which  the  art,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  his  rival  had 
drawn  him.    He  knew  it  was  a  subject  on  which 


i  Edith  felt  strongly ;  and  it  was  with  some  hesita- 
t  tion  that  he  replied : — 

"  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie,  I  trust,  knows  enough 
of  me  to  believe  thst  I  would  never  prove  an  un- 
generous foe,  nor  triumph  over  the  unfortunate ; 
but  if  called  on  to  act  a  soldier's  part,  I  must  obey." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  is  not  to  be  won  every 
day,"*  remarked  Captain  Tooker  ironically,  whilst 
Edith  turned  away  with  a  look  of  regret,  and  a  deep 
sigh. 

44 1  am  not  to  be  bribed  to  the  performance  of  my 
duty,"  exclaimed  Eitzmaurice  loftily.    •«  And  if-—" 

44  Pardon  me,  young  gentleman,  if  as  your  host 
and  friend.  I  venture  to  call  your  consideration  to 
the  imprudence  of  holding  discourse  on  such  sub- 
jects in  these  critical  times"  observed  the  terrified 
Warren  in  a  deprecating  tone,  fearful  of  a  quarrel 
betweeu  his  guests — fearful  of  their  conversation 
being  overheard  and  reported — and  frightened  at 
his  own  temerity  in  interfering.  '*  I  pray  you  to 
talk  on  other  matters." 

"On  any  subject  you  please;  I  bow  to  your 
wishes,"  replied  Captain  Tooker  politely,  though  a 
contemptuous  smile  was  on  his  lip. 

Fitzmaurice  too  highly  chafed  to  trust  himself 
with  words,  merely  bowed  his  assent  to  the  wish  of 
bis  host. 

The  party  had  now  reached  the  house,  and  there 
was  a  general  halt.  The  timid  Warren  looked  at 
Fitzmaurice  with  a  look  that  said  more  plainly  than 
he  intended,  "  I  wish  you  would  go !"  but  Fitz- 
maurice seemed  resolute<in  his  determination  to  re- 
main ;  so  after  exchanging  a  piteous  glance  with 
his  sister  he  gave  him  a  cold  invitation  to  enter. 
To  offend  the  friend  of  the  Lord  General,  whom  he 
had  thanked  for  his  services,  and  presented  with  a 
valuable  horse,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  re- 
marks of  Captain  Tooker,  appeared  to  have  had  ft 
different  effect  on  the  uncle  and  niece. 

The  entrance  hail  waa  of  tolerable  size,  with  the 
kitchen  oh  one  side,  and  dining  and  drawing-room 
on  the  other,  looking  into  the  garden ;  and  as  thejr 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  former  apartment, 
Fitzmaurice  saw  that  all  needful  preparations  were 
made  for  dinner,  which,  in  those  primitive  days, 
took  place  not  long  after  the  hour  of  midday. 

44  He  must  ask  roe  to  stay,  however  churlish  ; 
and  then  I  may  gain  five  minutes  speech  with 
Edith,"  was  the  young  soldier's  thought,  as  he 
crossed  the  ball  to  the  drawing-room.  4<  We  may 
never  meet  again,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

44  You  have  a  pretty  quiet  look  out  here,  sir,"  re- 
marked Fitzmaurioe,  hoping  tfeus  to  propitiate  him 
host,  approaching  the  window  Instead  of  taking  the 
seat  which  had  been  left  for  him  between  that  hoot 
and  bis  formal  looking  sister. 

44 1  feel  flattered  by  your  approbation,"  replied  tfee 
owner  of  the  mansion,  showing  little  pleasure  in  him 
manner,  however,  at  the  stranger's  praise. 

Before  one  of  the  windows  extended  a  broad  gravel 
wslk,  then  a  far  broader  grassplot,  flanked  by  av 
wall  towards  the  road ;  and  a  line  of  espalier  pesar 
trees  and  a  large  square  pigeon  house  on  the  other  « 
whilst  the  view  waa  terminated  in  front  by  two 
large  clumps  of  laurel  ao  trained  aa  to  leave  an 

•  The  mm  offered  by  the  Parliament  for  the  apprehen.~ 
slon  of  Charles  8tnarL 
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arched  way  between,  behind  which  appeared  a 
flourishing  young  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Fitxrnauric*  praised  the  clumps — the  cedar — the 
pear  trees— ay.  even  the  greensward  and  pigeon 
Loose,  but  his  hoat'a  replies  were  little  more  than 
monosyllables,  and  he  could  not  flatter  himself  that 
he  made  any  way  in  his  good  graces.  He  turned 
to  tbe  other  window.  That  rooked  out  on  a  small 
flower  garden  with  a  sen-dial  in  the  centre ;  but  he 
saw  little  of  what  waa  without,  for  close  beside  this 
window  sat  Edith  E  Hers  he,  bending  over  a  piece  of 
embroidery.  At  the  moment  he  approached  her  a 
arrant  entered  with  a  message  which  not  only  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  even  in- 
duced them  to  quit  the  room. 

He  had  not  beard  one  word  of  the  message — he 
only  knew  that  he  was  alone  with  Edith  ;  and  with 
the  quickness  of  one  skilled  in  military  tactics 
availed  himself  of  the  favorable  opportunity,  yet 
with  tbe  timidity  of  true  love,  speaking  first  of 
another,  ere  he  touched  on  his  own  pained  feelings. 
M  Have  you  heard  lately  of  your'  cousin.  Major 
EHervliel"  be  asked  in  a  low  voice,  bending  down 
to  catch  her  answer,  or  a  better  view  of  that  sweet, 
intelligent  face, 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant  with  an  expression 
ia  which  surprise,  and  some-other  feeling,  which  he 
could  not  comprehend,  seemed  mingled,  whilst  a 
bright  glow  like  the  flashing  of  a  torch  athwart  an 
alabaster  statue  shot  across  her  features,  lending  a 
momentary  fire  to  her  soft,  dark  eye :  then,  bending 
•till  lower  over  her  work,  though  her  trembling 
fingers  refused  to  guide  the  needle,  she  answered 
hurriedly  but  coldly :— 
"  He  is  well  and  safe  .-—quite  safe,  I  trust." 
"In  what  have  I  offended  you  that  we  meet 
thus!"  inquired  Fitxmaurice  reproachfully.  "It 
waa  not  thus  we  parted." 

"  I  am  grieved,"  she  began  in  faltering  accents, 
and  then  paused. 

Fitxmaurice  would  have  given  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  which  wis  not  much  to  be  sure,  to  have 
heard  the  conclusion  of  that  senteuce :— but  it  was 
not  to  he.  Ere  she  could  utter  another  word  the 
wst  of  tbe  party  had  returned  to  the  room,  and  her 
tontt  declaring  that  her  presence  was  needed,  bore 
her  off  as  the  young  soldier  thought  in  triumph. 

As  she  had  not  bade  him  adieu,  he  sat  on  for 
tome  time  in  the  hope  of  her  return,  striving  to  keep 
op  s  conversation  with  bis  host,  who  sometimes 
answered  to  the  point,  and  sometimes  did  not  answer 
«  all;  whilst  Captain  Tooker  sat  silent  and  obser- 
vant with  a  look  of  malicious  triumph  that  was 
part'cotarly  annoying  to  Fitxmaurice. 

He  asked  the  histories  of  some  old  family  paint- 
ia?*  that  adorned  the  walls— talked  of  the  fane 
acq  aired  by  Mister  Warren's  greyhounds — in  abort 
trie*)  every  subject  which  he  thought  most  likely  to 
please  his  host;  hot  all  in  vain.  Tbe  ho  t  declared 
hnwelf  flattered  by  his  remarks— the  servants  were 
heard  passing  through  the  hall — the  steam  of  rich 
viands  came  serosa  this  hall  from  the  kitchen,  an- 
nouncing that  the  midday  meal  was  prepared ;  yet 
■till  he  was  not  asked  to  partake  of  it ;  and  it  was 
trident  from  his  host's  manner  that  he  would  not 
be  a*ked,  and,  worst  of  all.  Edith  Ellerslie  did  not 
tetuni ;  so,  after  a  while,  be  was  obliged  to  depart 
waited  to  the  door  by  his  bowing  host,  who  spoke 
2 


very  politely,  and  looked  very  rudely,  inasmuch  as 
his  countenance  showed  a  most  decided  pleasure  at 
getting  quit  of  his  guest 

'*  Ride  on,  and  bid  them  get  dinner  ready  against 
my  arrival,'  said  Fitzmaurice  to  his  servant,  as  they 
mounted  the  using  ground  above  the  village. 

•*  They  are  quick  hands  a.t  the  *  Lord  General/ 
sir,  and  need  but  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  a  repast. 
Had  I  not  better  abide  with  you  lest  you  lose  your 
way?" 

"  I  were  a  fool  to  do  that,  when  I  have  but  to  look 
on  the  windings  of  the  Avon,  and  follow  its  course 
as  I  best  may.  And  if  time  to  prepare  me  a  repast 
were  needed  in  the  morning,  it  must  be  needed  in 
the  afternoon.  The  air  on  this  open  down  brings 
appetite— ride  on  with  speed  !  I  shall  proceed  more 
leisurely." 

ftis  master's  tone  was  too  peremptory  to  admit 
of  further  remonstrance  ;♦  so  David  Frewen  was 
obliged  to  submit,  though  reluctantly. 

"  That  knave  would  not  only  watch  my  actions, 
but  read  my  thoughts  if  he  could.  Is  this  only 
from  an  insatiate-curiosity,  and  the  wish  to  thrust 
himself  into  my  confidence,  and  make  himself  thus 
a  needful  appendage ;  or  doth  he  play  the  spy  for 
others  ?  I  marked  his  look  as  he  held  my  horse,  so 
shrewd  and  searching,  with  such  a  spice  of  malice. 
That  woman'e  warning  shall  be  kept  in  mind," 
thought  the  young  soldier,  with  a  gathering  frown 
— a  frown  that  parsed  not  from  his  brow,  when  he 
thought  on  the  demeanour  of  those  whom  he  had 
so  lately  quitted.  '*  A  cautious,  timid,  and  base- 
minded  coward,  and  a  royalist  at  heart,  if  I  guess 
rightly ;  yet  ready  to  cringe  to  Cromwell,  or  the 
Parliament  He  hates  and  dreads  me,  and  yet 
would  fain  have  flattered  me,  as  the  Lord  General's 
friend.  Pah !  out  on  the  mean  minded  slave.  I 
would  never  put  foot  within  his  threshold  again,  an 
it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  his  fair  niece.  He  would 
not  even  offer  the  poor  hospitality  of  a  seat  at  his 
middiy  meal,  though  he  must  have  guessed  my 
purpose  in  staying.  Ay!  that  was  it;  he  favors 
that  insolent  royalist — hie  would  have  a  richer  bride- 
groom for  his  lovely  kinswoman.  And  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  my  rival  there,  to  urge  his  suit  The 
proud,  supercilious  cavalier !  I  marked  his  tone  of 
haughty  superiority — the  sneer  of  triumph  on  his 
curled  lip — the  malicious  skill  with  which  he 
brought  forward  all  that  his  enemies  can  bring  for- 
ward against  the  victorious  Cromwell — his  calling 
comments,  so  worded  as  to  chafe,  yet  scarcely  justify 
a  quarrel.  He  was  bold  to  talk  thus,  and  might 
suffer  were  his  discourse  repeated  ;  but  I  am  no  spy 
or  talebearer,  and  this  he  knew.  We  may  meet 
agiftn.  He  sought  to  make  me  hateful  in  Edith's 
eye*,  and  it  was  a  hard  task  to  curh  my  temper. 
And  Edith  herself— is  she  false  or  tru.-hearted ? 
doth  she  love  him  ? — will  she  wed  him  for  his  gold? 
She  is  paler  and  thinner  than  when  we  parted  some 
week*  since,  and  there  is  a  shade  of  care  on  her 
open  brow  \  and  no  smile  on  her  merry  lip.  She 
would  not  sneak  to  me— she  would  not  look  at  me 
— she  wuuld  not  hid  me  welcome ;  and  yet  her 
cousin  assured  me  of  her  regard  ;  and  she  listened 
to  mv  suit  without  displeasure,  as  I  deemed,  though 
a  sudden  interruption  checked  reply,  .and  my  rail 
to  Scotland  left  me  no  lime  for  further  wooing. 
Surely  her  first  glance  to-day  too  waa  one  of  joyful 
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surprise,  though  it  passed  on  the  instant;  but  when 
I  asked  of  her  cousin  she  showed  wonder,  and  fear, 
or  disgust.  Did  I  deserve  no  thanks  for  saving  bis 
life,  at  the  peril  of  my  own,  by  providing  him  with 
the  means  of  escape,  though  a  red  hot  royalist,  ever 
ready  to  draw  sword  against  the  Lord  General  and 
the  Commonwealth  1  and  all  for  her  sake  too,  for 
he  frowned  on  my  hopes,  deeming  me  presumptu- 
ous, and  showing  dislike  in  word  and  manner. 

"  Is  this  of  her  own  free  will,  or  is  she  constrain- 
ed by  the  mean  spirits  around  ber  1  I  will  learn 
this — I  will  speak  to  her  alone ;  and  then  shape  my 
course  accordingly.  No  obstacles  shall  deter  me 
from  obtaining  an  explanation ; — she  shall  hear  me 
— I  will  not  leave  this  neighborhood  till  this  is  ac- 
complished, let  that  woman  advise  as  she  will.  Ay, 
that  woman  !  sane  or  insane  she  knew  more  than  I 
deemed.  I  would  see  her  again — I  would  learn 
more,"  and  touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  he 
galloped  on  to  the  spot  where  he  had  encountered 
the  mysterious  stranger. 

She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  she  might  have 
gone  to  the  north — she  might  have  gone  to  the  south, 
east,  or  west;  be  had  no  clue  to  track  her  wander- 
ings. Or- if  he  could— what  then?  Supposing 
her  mad,  he  could  not  rely  on  what  she  might  tell — 
and  supposing  her  not  mad,  she  would  keep  to  her 
resolution  not  to  tell  more  than  she  had  done 
already.    She  had  gone  her  way — he  must  go  his. 

"  What  a  noise  those  larks  are  making !  what 
renders  them  so  gay  this  morning  1"  he  muttered 
totally  forgetful  of  his  former  admiration  of  their 
thrilling  melody,  again  setting  spurs  to  his  spirited 
horse,  and  careering  over  the  velvet  down  like  a 
madman — or  a  lover. 

"  So  Captain  Fitzmaurice  calls  that  proceeding 
at  his  leisure,"  grumbled  the  discontented  David 
Frewen,  who,  sheltered  from  observation  by  the 
corner  of  the  plantation,  was  watching  the  young 
soldier's  movements.  "It  is  to  be  hoped,  young 
master,  that  you  will  ride  off  your  ill-humour — a 
baited  bear  could  scarcely  be  in  a  worse  temper. 
You  were  no  welcome  guest,  as  I  opine;  and  accor- 
ding to  miserly  Mister  Warren's  serving  man,  you 
may  go  whistle  for  your  bride.  '  Whistle ;  and  see 
if  she  will  come  to  thee !'  She  shows  a  wise  judg- 
ment to  my  mind,  in  preferring  a  full  pocket  to  an 
empty  one." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Fitzmaurice  did  ride  off 
some,  if  not  all  his-ill-humour,  as  he  found  no  fault 
with  the  viands  placed  before  him,  though  he  showed 
little  of  the  appetite  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  dis- 
cussing them. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Thr  second  day  after  his  first  visit  saw  Fitzmau- 
rice at  the  door  of  Bulford  House  resolved  to  per- 
petrate a  second ;  and  accompanied  as  before  by 
David  Frewen,  not  from  any  predilection  that  his 
master  entertained  for  his  society,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  was  the  bearer  of  a  flower,  which  his  mas- 
ter's late  wound  prevented  him  from  bearing 
himself. 

Orange  trees  though  introduced  into  England, 
according  to  Evelyn,  in  1580,  being  first  planted  at 


Beddington,  the  seat  of  the  Carews,  were  still  rari- 
ties ;  and  Fitzmaurice  had  galloped  over  half  the 
county  the  day  before  to  procure  a  plant  for  Edith, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  te  possess  one  when  they 
had  met  at  her  cousin's  house  in  Worcestershire. 
The  flower  he  thought  would  serve  as  an  excuse  to 
the  Warrens  for  this  second  visit,  so  speedily  suc- 
ceeding the  first ;  and  should  he  fail  in  his  hope  of 
obtaining  a  private  conference,  her  mode  of  accept- 
ing or  declining  his  offering  would,  be  thought, 
enable  bim  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  as 
to  her  feelings. 

Bidding  David  stand  back  with  the  horses,  he 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rais- 
ing the  massive  knocker,  when  bis  purpose  was 
arrested  by  sounds  proceeding  from  the  dining 
apartment,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  sit- 
uated to  the  right  of  the  hall,  and  had  one  window 
looking  out  on  the  front. 

A  few  chords  were  struck — then  a  female  voice 
was  heard  mingling  with  the  low  tones  of  a  lute,  a 
voice  so  soft,  so  rich,  so  clear,  that  every  note  was 
distinctly  heard  and  the  delighted  listener  could  dis- 
tinguish every  word  of  the  following  song,  the  bet- 
ter from  the  hall  windows  being  partly  open. 

The  night  wind  is  sighing — 

Soft  echoes  reply  ; 
The  white  clouds  are  flying, 

Athwart  the  gray  sky. 
The  moon  in  her  splendour. 

Looks  down  on  toe  eafth ; 
The  stars  that  attend  her. 

Shine  bright  in  their  mirth. 

And  now  within  the  belted  ring, 

The  fairies  hold  their  court ; 
And  maiden  who  pure  heart  can  bring. 

May  fearless  join  their  sport 

The  light  through  boughs  glancing, 

Plays  over  the  greed*, 
Where  fairy  elves  dancing, 

Encircle  their  queen ; 
And  there  with  heart  beating, 

Stands  maiden  so  fair, 
To  grace  their  gay  meeting, 

And  win  her  fond  pray'r. 

And  now  within  the  belted  ring, 

The  fairtes  ply  their  task ; 
And  maiden  who  bold  heart  can  bring, 

May  win  whate'er  she  ask. 

"  Where  rich  gems  are  gleaming, 

There  sorrow  may  sigh ; 
Where  bright  eyes  are  beaming, 

The  false  tongue  may  lie ; 
Then  give  me  not  splendour, 

Nor  beauty,  nor  gold  ; 
But  heart  high  and  tender. 

That  ne'er  shall  grow  cold." 

And  now  within  the  belted  ring. 

The  fairy  sport  is  done ; 
And  she  who  there  pure  mind  could  bring. 

Her  heart's  fond  prsy'r  hath  won." 

There  was  no  mistaking  those  witching  tones; 
once  heard  they  could  never  be  forgotten,  at  least 
by  a  lover  ;  besides,  it  was  the  last  song  that  Edith 
EUeralie  had  sung  to  Maurice  Fitzmaurice  at  their 
last  meeting. 
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before  the  house,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  gravelled 
drive,  had  she  heard  and  recognized  his  step !  A 
thrill  of  pleasure  shot  through  flu  frame ;  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  repeating  the  last  few  lines,  as 
he  had  often  dime  before,  when  his  purpose  was 
forestalled ;  and  the  closing  strain  was  taken  up  by 
a  full,  manly  voice,  He  listened  eagerly,  panting- 
ly,  even  some  moments  after  the  singer  had  ceased; 
and  then  these  words  fell  on  his  quickened  ear : 

M Thanks  T  thanks!  a  thousand  thanks!  fair 
Edith.  Now  were  I  an  absolute  monarch ;  I  would 
issue  my  commands  that  no  other  ears  should  be 
blessed  with  that  witching  melody.  It  should  be 
mine,  and  mine  alone." 

He  was  not  mistaken — his  jealous  suspicions 
were  confirmed ; — the  voice,  was  the  voice  of  his 
hated  rival,  the  wealthy,  the  handsome,  the  courted 
Edward  Tooker:  and  nearly  such  had  been  his 
own  words  when  Edith  had  last  aung  that  song ; 
and  her  blushing  silence  had  seemed  to  say  that  the 
strain  should  be  counted  his,  and  his  alone :  and 
jet  now  he  heard  her  with  his  own  ears  singing 
that  very  song  to  another — to  his  rival ! — and  that 
too  when  she  knew  that  he  was  near ;  and  as  he 
had  proved  by  his  manner  two  daya  since — un- 
changed. She  was  false !  she  was  faithless !  he 
ceald  not  be  deceived !  Should  he  depart  without 
making  an  effort  to  see  her,  or  should  he  burst  in  upon 
her  and  overwhelm  her  with  his  looks,  if  not  with 
his  words! 

There  was  a  minute's  struggle ;  and  then  he  de- 
cided on  the  latter.  He  had  resolved  not  to  leave 
the  country  without  seeing  her  again,  and  even 
what  he  had  just  heard  should  not  induce  him  to 
break  bis  resolution ;  besides,  the  eyes  of  his  prying 
servant  were  on  him,  and  to  return  without  even 
endeavouring  to  obtain  admittance  would  make  him 
the  subject  ef  that  worthy's  comments. 

His  knock  was  the  knock  of  one  in  anger— quick, 
short,  and  loud. 

"Is  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  within  ?"  he  asked 
abruptly,  as  the  same  slow,  cautious,  unknown 
looking  domestic  whom  he  had  seen  before,  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

••  No,  sir ;  she  is  not,"  replied  the  servant,  with 
an  innocent  gravity,  that  would  have  won  him 
credit  even  in  these  days  of  *  at  home '  denying 
perfectability. 

•* Are  you  sure?  Go  in  and  inquire;  and  say 
that  Captain  Fitzmaurice  prays  five  minutes'  con- 
versation with  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  to  deliver  a 
flower,  and  a  message,"  aaid  the  lover  sternly,  striv- 
ing to  master  his  emotion. 

The  man  after  a  momentary  hesitation  departed 
— be  dared  not  disobey  a  command  so  uttered ;  but 
as  if  fearful  that  the  visitor  might  force  an  entrance 
during  his  absence,  he  closed  the  door  in  that  visi- 
tor s  face,  who  marked  the  impertinence,  though  he 
maJe  no  remark. 

He  heard  the  man  cross  the  hall  towards  the 
door  of  the  room  whence  the  song  had  proceeded — 
he  heard  him  enter — be  beard  a  murmur  of  voices, 
though  he  could  catch  qo  word  distinctly,  closed 
by  the  galling  laugh  of  his  rival — then  the  man  re- 
turned, and  repeated  with  the  same  imperturbable 
shameleasness  as  before—"  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie 
is  not  at  home,  sir." 


Fitzmaurice  uttered  no  word  of  wrath,  but  he 
leant  against  the  wall  for  support,  unconscious  that 
he  was  trembling  in  every  limb,  till  the  domestic 
roused  him  by  asking  if  he  was  ill,  and  offering  to 
take  the  flower. 

*'  No :  well— quite  well !"  replied  Fitzmaurice, 
controlling  his  emotion  by  a  powerful  effort,  though 
his  ashy  cheek  belied  the  assertion. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  dash  the  flower  to  the 
earth,  but,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  he  placed 
it  in  the  servant's  hand,  and  said: — "Give  this  to 
Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie ;  and  say,  it  is  thus  that  I 
keep  my  promises." 

Then  striding  towards  the  gate,  he  sprang  on  hie 
horse,  and  heedless  of  which  course  he  took,  dashed 
through  the  village,  and  out  on  the  downa  beyond, 
never  slackening  his  pace  till  the  panting  of  hie 
steed  reminded  him  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  a  gal- 
lant animal  beyond  its  strength,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  calm  his  restless  fury  by  rapid  movement. 

He  polled  up  on  the  instant,  and  patted  his 
horse's  neck  with  a  look  of  mingled  bitterness  and 
kindness;  which  seemed  to  say— woman  has  deceived 
roe — be  you  true ;  then  turning  to  David  he  bade 
him  as  before  return  to  Amesbury,  as  he  needed 
not  his  attendance,  whilst  merely  riding  on  the  down. 

"  I  would  be  alone — I  would  have  no  eye  upon 
me,"  was  his  thought. 

"  Ah!  this  comes  of  being  a  lover,"  muttered 
David  to  himself,  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
master  as  he  rode  off  "  There  he  sits  like  a  living 
corpse,  letting  the  horse  go  where  he  likes,  and  eat 
as  he  will.  My  doublet  to  a  pedlar's  hose  he  will 
snatch  up  the  reins  in  a  minute  and  tear  across  the 
plain  like  a  mad  bull,  just  as  he  did  but  now ;  not 
heeding  which  way  he  went  out  of  the  village,  so 
coming  forth  at  this  end  instead  of  the  other.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  horse's  nose  wont  be  set  towards 
Beacon  Hill,  or  up  he  will  make  him  go  to  a  cer- 
taiuty,  if  he  can — right-a-head — no  matter  where. 
Wroog-a-head  it  should  be.  As  well  serve  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp!  I  warrant  I  could  have  got  him 
speech  of  the  lady,  but  when  folks  are  too  proud  to 
ask  those  to  help  them  who  can,  they  may  stick  in 
the  bog  for  aught  I  care ;  unless  it  would  be  to  my 
advantage  to  pull  them  out.  Mayhap,  in  his  tan* 
trums,  he  may  wish  to  be  off  at  once  backjto  the  army; 
and  that  wont  anit  me.  He  would  dismiss  me  then, 
and  I  should  loose  my  wages  from  him  and  from 
others.  Besides,  it  is  good  quarters  at  the  Lord 
General — pleasant  company — and — Yea,  yes;  I 
must  cozen  him  into  staying— have  another  talk 
with  the  lady's  tire-woman;  and  hint  that  the 
maiden  hath  one  tongue  in  public  and  another  in 
private.  It  shall  be  done !  he  must  abide  here  some 
days  longer  at  the  least" 

So  away  went  David  Frewen  back  te  Amesbury, 
leaving  his  chafed  master  to  career  about  the  plain 
( as  he  pleased,  a  privilege  which  that  master  exer- 
'  cited  pretty  freely.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when 
1  Maurice  returned  to  his  hostel ;  and  the  cloud  wae 
I  still  so  heavy  on  his  brow,  that  his  cautious-serving 
man  thought  it  moat  prudent  not  to  speak  but  when 
spoken  to,  which  was  rarely. 

David  Frewen'a  last  hope,  ere  he  closed  his  eyes, 
that  his  master  would  wake  in  better  humour  on 

Though  he  had  trod  lightly  on  the  green-sward 
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the  morrow,  was  only  realised  in  pari.  Fitxmau- 
rice  was  gloomy  and  restless— discontented  with 
himself  and  all  around  him.  The  breakfast  waa 
sent  away  almost  untouched,  and  too  miserable  to 
remain  in  one  place,  he  hurried  out  into  the  air, 
sauntering  about  till  driven  in  by  the  rain. 

44  You  will  not  want  your  horse  I  suppose,  sir,  to- 
day," said  David  Frewen,  entering  his  master's  room  j 
soon  after  his  return  from  his  unsatisfactory  ramble,   i 
"  Yes ;  bring  it  out  directly/1  replied  Fitzmaurice,  | 
roused  by  the  question  from  a  deep  reverie.  { 

««It  is  raining  a  little,  sir,"  observed  David  quietly. 
•'  Why  don't  you  speak  the  truth  like  an  honest 
Englishman,  and  say  that  it  is  raining  very  hard  V 
replied  Filxmaurice  sharply,  vexed  at  the  tone  in 
which  the  man's  observation  had  been  made,  and 
vexed  at  this  proof*  of  his  own  absence  of  mind.  In 
truth  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  as  any 
one  must  have  heard  and  seen,  save  one  stone  desf 
and  stone  blind— or  a  lover. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  some  particular  busi- 
ness to  take  you  out,  sir,"  replied  the  rebuked  do- 
mestic submissively. 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  I  have  no  particular  busi- 
ness to  take  me  out.  I  came  hither  for  change  of 
sir,  end  it  would  little  advantage  my  health  to  ride 
forth  in  such  a  pelting  storm  as  this." 
"  Most  assuredly  not,  air,  only  I  thought — " 
"  I  think  for  myself,"  observed  Fitzmaurice  in- 
terrupting him ;  and  then,  as  if  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, he  asked  abruptly :  M  With  whom  were  you 
talking  this  morning  1" 

"Oh !  sir,  I  have  been  talking  with  a  great  many 
this  morning,  ft  is  marvellous  how  many  come  to 
ask  me  after  my  gallant  young  master,  who  is  the 
Lord  General's  friend,  and  fought  so  bravely  at 
Worcester,  wounding  the  man  Charles  8tuart,  with 
his  own  hand." 

"  I  have  told  you  more  than  once  that  I  did  no 
such  thing,"  remarked  Fitzmaurice  impatiently,  an* 
noyed  that  such  s  report  should  have  got  abroad, 
both  from  its  being  untrue,  and  little  likely  to  ad- 
vance him  in  Edith's  favour,  though  for  this  Isst 
he  now  tried  to  persuade  himself  he  cared  not. 
"  With  whom  were  you  talking  tbfo  morning  in 
the  lane  to  the  west  of  the  town  1"  he  asked  again, 
not  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  flattery  of  hi* 
serving  man*— crafty  flattery  as  he  deemed,  it 

•<1  talked  with  two  or  three  there,  sir;  for  every 
one  conies  to  ssk  me  quesiiona  about  my  master;  I 
really  cannot  do  my  work  for  them.  One  was 
James  Minchin.th©  saddler,  about  your  saddle  sir." 
M I  mean  the  dark  man  with  the  green  doublet, 
who  turned  into  the  red  house  as  I  approached." 

M  That  sir,  oh !  that  must  have  been  John  8 win- 
fen  the  tailor — or — " 

«*  The  same  man  with  whom  you  were  convers- 
ing yesterday  in  the  church  yard,  as  I  passed  by. 
Give  a  plain  answer — no  prevarication." 

*  Prevaricate  indeed,  air;  I  should  not  think  of 
such  a  thing;  why  from  my  youth  up  I  have 
always  been  called  honest  David." 

"  And  plain  spoken  David  too  I  suppose,"  ob- 
served his  master  ironically.  *•  Who  was  ihat  man  1 
Give  me  a  direct  answer  without  taking  more  time; 
your  sharp  wit  should  have  invented  not  only  a 
name,  but  a  story  ere  now/' 


"  There  is  no  need  of  invention,  sir;  but  when 
one  talks  id  a  hundred  persons  in  a  day,  it  ain't  pos- 
sible to  remember  all  their  names  in  a  minute.  It 
must  have  been  Richard  Hooper,  sir,  I  should  think, 
by  what  you  say.  You  are  sure  that  he  wore  a 
green  doublet!" 

M  Quite  sure !"  replied  Fitzmaurice  drily.  "And 
what  may  you  think,"  he  continued,  laying  a  stress 
on  the  word  think, "  is  the  profession  of  your  friend 
Matter  Richard  Hooper  t  and  how  long  hath  he 
been  herel" 

"  I  think,  air,  he  said  he  had  been  a  soldier,  fight- 
ing for  the  good  cause ;  and  waa  now  settled  some- 
where hereabouts  on  account  of  a  wound  he  got  at 
Naseby." 

"  So  you  realty  think  all  ibis!  And  how  long 
doth  be  intend  to  abide  here !" 

"Of  that,  air,  I  know  naught:  seeing  that  I 
never  meddle  with  matters  which  do  not  concern 
me." 

"  §ee  tbst  thou  dost  not ;  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  observed  his  master  significantly.  "And 
what  honest  calling  may  thy  honest  friend  be  pur- 
suing now,  dost  thou  think  1" 

**  Of  a  surety  sir,  I  cannot  tell,  since  Be  is  aa  a 
stranger  to  me ;  but  his  words  are  the  words  of  a 
pious  man,  who  would  wait  for  his  provision  in 
due  season,  baring  profited  much  when  fighting  for 
the  good  cause  under  the  godly  ministry  of  the 
gifted  Master  Hugh  Peters,  the  chaplain  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  Lord  General." 

"  And  it  was  in  this  profiting  doubtless  that  you 
and  he  were  discoursing  when  I  saw  you  together." 
"  Of  a  surety,  sir ;  be  was  recounting  with  pious 
gratitude  the  gracious  pourings  forth — " 

"  Was  he  not  rather  asking  of  thy  gallant  young 
master,  who  behaved  so  bravely  at  Worcester  1" 
said  Fitzmaurice  interrupting  him,  adding  in  a  com- 
manding tone:  "Bring  not  a  heavier  judgment  on 
thy  misdeeds  by  mocking  the  words  of  the  righteous. 
If  the  evil  doer  be  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  it 
shall  be  heated  ten  times  hotter  for  the  hypocrite. 
Get  every  thing  ready,  in  case  it  should  be  my  plea- 
sure to  depart  to-morrow.    Leave  me." 

The  command'was  obeyed  on  the  instant ;  David 
Frewen  for  once  seeming  rather  abashed ;  but  the 
little  grey  eye  looked  as  shrewd  and  cunning  as 
ever,  while  waiting  on  his  master  at  the  midday 
meal. 

"  If  you  needed  not  my  services  this  afternoon, 
sir,  I  should  be  glad  of  permission  to  absent  myself 
for  a  short  time,"  began  the  domestic  with  his  accus- 
tomed slowness  of  tone,  fidgeting  about  after  the 
cloth  had  been  removed. 

"  What,  to  converse  about  the  pious  ministry  of 
Master  Hugh  Peters  with  your  virtuous  friend  cal- 
led Richard  Hooper  1"  asked  Fitzmaurice  inter- 
rupting him.  "It  rainetb  a  little,"  pointing  with 
a  half  smile  to  the  window,  against  which  the  hail 
was  driving  hard. 

<•  Of  a  verity,  sir,  it  is  not  a  day  when  one  would 
go  abroad  of  one's  own  free  will ;  but  when  there  is 
a  female  in  the  way — " 

"  Why  you  would  put  her  out  of  the  way,  and 
lead  her  wrong.  Is  that  what  you  mean  !  Well, 
thou  art  safe  thyself— not  even  a  woman  can  de- 
ceive thee,  however  she  may   be  able  to  delude 
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others,"  he  added  bitterly.  "Be  off  if  thou  wilt  jher  faith  to  Tooker  to  escape  from  this  tyranny !" 
Who  is  the  damsel  for  whom  thou  wooldst  brave  he  added  bitterly,  scarcely  concions  that  he  apoke 
toch  a  pelting  raid!     8he  hath  gold,  I  conclude:  aloud. 


thou  art  not  to  be  tempted  by  aught  else." 

"  She  hath  a  bright  eye,  a  red  lip,  and  is  of  a 
merry  humour;  yet  would  I  rather  have  done  her 
bidding  on  a  fairer  day;  but  since  I  depart  on  the 
morrow  I  most  go  to  bar  this  afternoon,  she  sends 
word,  seeing  that  she  cannot  leave  her  mistress, 
who  hath  been  ailing  since  yesterday ;  not  even  to 
come  over  to  see  her  cousin." 

"  What  mistress  t  Who  is  the  damsel  ?"  ques- 
tioned the  master  eagerly. 

"  Pretty  Mary  Love,  the  tirewoman  of  Mistress 
Edith  EUerslie,  bo  please  you,  sir, "  replied  the 
serving  man  with  mock  humility. 

'*  Is  Mistreat  Edith  ill V  questioned  Fitzmaurice 
still  more  eagerly. 

"80  it  appeareth,  sir;  ailing  since  yesterday, 
some  time  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  too  ill  to  ad- 
mit sny  one,  it  is  said,  which  is  doubtless  the  rea- 
son why  she  saw  you  not."        * 

"Fitzmaurice  writhed  under  this  last  remark; 
but  answered  only  to  the  former  part  of  his  ser- 
vant's reply. 

"  If-  so  stands  the  case,  away  on  the  instant : — 
take  a  horse — make  no  delay,  and  bring  me  word 
speedily  how  the  lady  is.  Bear  mo  good  tidings 
within  the  hour,  and  you  shall  have  a  gold  piece  as 
your  guerdon,"  he  exclaimed  impetuously.  "  Stay 
one  instant !'*  he  added  as  David  was  leaving  the 
room  in  haste,  and  colouring  deeply  as  he  put  the 
question.  u  For  what  purpose  think  you  doth  the 
damsel  wish  your  presence!" 

*  She  hath  a  quick  eye  and  a  good  taste,  an  it 
please  you,  sir,"  replied  the  serving  man  with  a 
look  of  the  most  consummate  vanity. 

"Paha!"  cried  his  roaster  impatiently.  Then 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  with  a  still  deeper  flush 
he  said : — "  Did  she  say  aught  from  her  mistress  1 
Could  she  mean  thee  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  mes- 
sage 1" 

"I  count  it  probable,  sir;  but  the  pretty  tire- 
woman is  too  discreet  to  say  more  than  is  needful : 
she  is  wondrous  prudent— for  a  woman !" 
"  Away  !  and  look  that  yeu  lose  no  time." 
«•  Trust  me  for  that." 

Hid  Fitzmaurice  caught  sight  of  honest  David's 
face  as  he  hurried  from  the  room — marked  his  half- 
smothered  mirth,  and  beard  his  half- mut' erf d — 
M  We  .shall  not  leave  Amesbury  to-morrow,"  he 
might  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  late  ques- 
tions, and  distrusted  the  faith  of  his  ambassador. 

"  Well,  how  is  the  lady  V*  questioned  Fitzmau- 
rice  impatiently,  as  David  entered  his  presence 
three  minutes  and  a  half  within  the  hour. 

•*  Better :  much  better,  sir :  amended  even  during 
the  few  minutes  that  her  waiting  damsel  spent  in 
her  presence,  whilst  I  abided  below.  She  hopes  to 
walk  abroad  in  a  day  or  two;  but,  poor  lady,  I  fear 
she  hath  not  always  her  own  will ;  but  is  some- 
what hacdly  constrained  by  those  around  her." 

"  Wretches !"  muttered  the  young  soldier  be- 
tween his  half  closed  teeth,  his  hand  involuntarily 
seeking  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if  he  would  draw  it 
in  her  defence,  forgetful  that  she  would  mo>t  probably 
decline  his  championship.    **  And  she  would  plight 


"  If  her  damsel  may  be  believed,  sir,  she  is  still 
to  be  won ;  and  has  not  pledged  her  hand  to  her 
wealthy  suitor." 

Will  you  swear  this?"  exclaimed  the  impetu- 
ous lover. 

"  Swear  not  at  all !  saith  pious  Master  Traefit; 
I,  and  poor  sinner, — " 

♦'Thou  art  no  fool,  and  to  win  my  confidence 
must  not  show  thyself  two  plainly  a  knave,"  ex- 
claimed Fitzmaurice  interrupting  him.  "Wilt 
thou  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  I  ask  t" 

"  I  should  be  loath  to  vouch  for  the  truth  for  any 
woman,  hut  of  a  verity  the  damsel  looked  as  if  she 
meant  what  she  said,  though  it  is  but  rarely  that 
damsels  really  do  so;"  replied  the  serving  man, 
unabashed  by  the  rebuke,  though  he  no  longer 
spoke  in  the  drawling,  snuffling  tone,  which  was 
so  disgusting  to  Fitzmaurice,  as  sounding  lifce  impi- 
ous mockery. 

"The  deceitful  ever  suspect  deceit,"  observed 
his  master  drily.  "Did  you  hear  nothing  1"  he 
added,  not  liking  again  to  ask  if  he  was  the  bearer 
of  any  message  to  himself. 

"  Nothing  worth  recounting,  sir;  save  that  if  the 
pretty  tirewoman  speaketh  truth,  never  was  lady  so 
good,  so  fair  as  Mistress  Edith  EUerslie  <  nor  one 
who  would  make  a  more  gentle  and  loving  bride. 
As  I  said  before,  she  is  so  much  amended  this  after- 
noon, that  she  bopeth  to  walk  abroad  in  a  few  days. 
She  hath  a  taste  for  lonely  rambles,  as  I  understand. 
I  said  nothing  of  your  departure  to-morrow,  sir, 
thinking  that  you  did  not  seem  fixed  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  fearing  lert  the  lady  should  foel  grieved 
at  the  thought  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  see 
and  thank  you  for  the  flower,  which  is  much  priz- 
ed it  appeareth,  the  lady  keeping  it, in  her>own 
chamber,  and  watering  it  with  her  own  hands." 

'•  You  have  done  well,  and  not  lacked  speed  or 
discretion,"  said  his  master,  giving  him  the  promi- 
sed piece  of  money;  and  turning  away  lest  he 
should  read  the  emotions  traced  on  his  features. 
*'  Let  my  horse  be  ready  to-morrow  by  ten ;  I  have 
business  at  Heytesbury  that  should  have  been 
attended  to  before ;  but  shall  not  need  your  attend- 
ance." 

"  Now  would  my  master  ask  a  thousand  ques- 
tions if  his  pride  would  let  him ;  but  since  he  will 
not  trust  me,  he  cannot  say  that  I  betray  him,"  was 
the  thought  of  honest  David  Frewen.  ta  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  kitchen  of  the  hostel,  there  to 
refresh  himself  after  hi*  quick  ride. 

The  very  sagacious  serving  man  was  right :  Fitz- 
maurice would  willingly  have  asked  more  than  a. 
thousand  questions ;  and  was  only  restrained  from 
so  doing  by  the  delicate  respect  that  mingled  with 
his  warm  regard  for  Edith  EUerslie.  To  name  her 
even  to  such  a  coarse  and  worldly-minded  knave 
was  little  short  of- profanation.  Besides— could  he 
trust,  his  intelligence  1  Was  she  really  constrained 
by  those  around  her  ?  Was  she  still  free  to  be  hist 
Were  her  words  that  she  hop«d  te  walk  abroad  in 
a  few  days  intended  to  convey  an  intimation  that 
be  might  join  her  in  those  walks  1  His  heart  beat 
wildly  at  the  thought :— hut  how  was  this  to  be  re- 
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conciled  with  the  coldness  of  her  reception — her 
rather  avoiding  than  seeking  an  explanation,  and 
her  refusal  to  admit  him.  Then  that  song— Mhat 
hateful  song !  Her  silver  tones  so  soft,  so  clear, 
had  been  ringing  in  his  ears  ever  since,  till  the  gra- 
ting of  a  saw — the  squalling  of  a  cat,  would  have 
sounded  to  him  more  harmonious.  Had  she  been 
merely  passive  in  the  matter  of  denying  herself  to 
be  at  home  1  Even  this  would  have  been  injustice 
to  his  devoted  affection  so  openlj  declared  at  their 
last  meeting ;  and  not  disdained,  if  not  accepted. 

Did  she  love  him,  or  did  she  not  !  There  was 
the  riddle — and  who  was  to  solve  it  ?  Reason  said, 
no; — affection  said,  yes.  When  did  a  lover  sub- 
mit to  reason!  The  despair — the  wrath  of  the 
previous  day  was  gone;  again  he  hoped.  He 
would  solve  the  riddle,  and  learn  the  truth,  let  what 
would  interpose. 

14 I  came  with  a  peaceful  heart, he  continued,  pur- 
suing the  same  train  of  thought ;  "  or  if  restless,  it 
was  the  restlessness  of  hope,*'  he  added  with  a  con- 
scious blush.  "And  now,  I  have  no  peace — no 
rest.  The  present  painful ;  and  the  past  pressing 
on  me  with  a  harrowing  earnestness;  a  past  so 
dim  and  shadowy  as  to  seem  but  a  dream — a  vision 
of  some  previous  state  of  existence.  Harsh  looks 
and  tones  came  rushing  to  my  mind,  striking  my 
heart  with  a  cold,  shuddering  fear,  or  it  should 
seem  the  memory  of  a  cold  shuddering  fear  that 
filled  me  in  mj  childish  days.  Yet  never  had  I  a 
stern  look  or  unkind  word  from  my  generous  pro- 
tector, Sir  Edward  Ferringham,  and  surely  when 
he  found  me  I  was  too  young  to  have  remembered 
aught  before. 

And  with  this  dim  remembrance,  or  misty  vision, 
for  it  scarce  seems  more,  has  come  a  longing  to 
know  who  I  am  ! — and  what  I  am — a  passionate 
desire  to  claim  kindred  with  some  one  on  earth — 
a  discontent  with  the  same  fate  which  I  held  blest 
before !  I  am  not  less  grateful  to  Sir  Edward,  and 
yet  now  I  pine  for  more  than  all  his  generous  kind- 
ness can  afford.  I  would  form  one  in  a  family — 
be  one  link  of  a  loving  chain ;  and  not  a  lonely, 
desolate  item.  8t range  that  I  never  felt  this 
sooner — or  should  feel  it  now.  Is  this  a  second 
state  of  being,  as  some  think!  and  do  the  loving 
memories  of  a  former  life  come  back  to  us  at  times, 
as  the  sweet  vision  of  some  heavenly  dream  !  The 
echo  of  some  thrilling  strain  !  But  mine  are  never 
loving  memories.  "Whence  born  or  wherefore  come 
I  cannot  say.  I  bid  them  go,  yet  they  will  not  de- 
part; but  cling  around  me  as  an  iron  bond,  chain- 
ing me  down  to  earth  when  I  would  fain  mount  up 
on  the  bright  wings  of  hope  and  joy.  I  know  not 
why  I  am  thus  stirred  against  my  will. 

And  then  the  voice— the  features  of  that  man — 
that  Richard  Hooper!  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
that  we  have  ever  met  before ;  and  yet,  shame  on 
my  hardihood,  I  shuddered  as  I  looked  upon  him ; 
and  I  have  had  his  countenance  before  me  ever 
sin co.  It  was  but  a  mere  glimpse— a  passing 
glance.  I  would  have  gazed  more  searchingly,  but 
that  he  turned,  not  liking,  as  it  seemed,  to  meet  my 
eye.  I  doubt  his  honesty,  and  that  of  honest  Da- 
vid Frewen,  who  could  not  quite  conceal  his  confu- 
sion at  my  question. 

Well ;  but  what  though  he  be  a  knave,  he  need 


not  haunt  me  thus.  Nor  shall  he  either !  Away 
with  thy  dark  brow  and  threatening  look !  Mau- 
rice Fitzmaurice  fears  thee  not !"  said  the  young 
soldier  resolutely,  compejling  his  attention  to  fix 
itself  upon  a  book  which  lay  oh  a  table  beside  him. 


CHAPTER  IV.  * 

"  My  return  is  uncertain ;  therefore  be  in  waiting, 
though  I  may  not  be  back  till  late,"  said  Fitzmaurice 
to  bis  servant  on  the  succeeding  morning,  as  he 
turned  out  of  the  hostel  yard,  taking  the  road  to 
Heytesbury. 

"  Ay,  ay,  very  likely,"  muttered  David  with  a 
knavish  chuckle.  "  I  thought  we  should  not  leave 
Aoiesbury  to-day." 

If  Fitzmaurice  set  off  on  the  road  to  Heytesbury, 
it  was  not  because  he  had  resolved  on  pursuing  that 
course,  but  in  truth,  because  he  was  undecided  what 
route  to  take.  He  bore  a  letter  about  him  which 
he  bad  promised  to  deliver  to  a  gentleman  residing 
near  that  town ;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  deliver  ft  that  day.  There  was  no  speed  requir- 
ed in  the  delivery ;  and  he  had  no  fancy  for  a  long 
ride  on  thai  particular  morning.  Mistress  Edith 
Ellerslie  hoped  to  walk  abroad  in  the  space  of  a  day 
or  two,  yet  there  was  little  chance  that  she  would 
be  equal  to  the  exertion  on  this  forenoon,  which 
was  anything  but  suited  to  an  invalid,  and  to  call 
at  the  house  on  the  plea  of  inquiring  alter  her 
health  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  still  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  look  on  the  abode  which  she  inhabited — 
to  know — to  feel  that  he  was  near  her.  Then  came 
the  suggestions  of  reason  and  prudence.  David 
Frewen  was  so  bent  on  remaining  at  Amesbury, 
why  his  master  could  "not  divine,  that  the  truth  of 
bis  assertions  was  scarcely  to  be  relied  on.  The 
lady  might  not  wish  for  a  meeting,  or  if  she  did, 
to  linger  about  in  the  neighborhood  when  she  could 
not  possibly  come  abroad  was  to  raise  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  her  harsh  guardians,  and  enable  them 
to  disappoint  his  hopes,  and  prevent  the  much  de- 
sired interview. 

Thus  stood  the  for  and  against,  and  he  was  still 
irresolute,  when,  just  as  he  had  cleared  the  town,  a 
ragged,  wild-looking  boy,  who  bad  been  loitering 
as  it  seemed  in  mere  idleness  by  the  side  of  the 
plantation  to  his  right,  darling  np  to  him  placed  a 
paper  in  his  hands,  and  then  darted  away  as  sud- 
denly, without  uttering  a  single  syllable.  This 
piece  of  paper,  small,  and  soiled,  contained  only  the 
sentence,  "Go— and  be  watchful!"  traced  either 
b  an  unskilful  hand,  or  by  one  resolved  to  disguise 
his  writing  so  that  none  should  recognize  the  wri- 
ter. 

Fitzmaurice  looked  round  for  the  bearer  of  this 
note ;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  might 
speculate  as  to  who  was  the  sender ;  but  could  learn 
nothing  by  questioning  the  messenger. 

44  Go !  Yes  I  will  go !"  he  exclaimed,  whilst  a 
bright  glow  came  into  his  checks,  and  his  eyes 
danced  in  light. 

Could  he  think  that  this  soiled  and  crumpled  pa- 
per, without  seal,  or  direction : — this  coarse,  rude 
writing,  could  come  from  Edith  Ellerslie  ? 

Who  shall  say  what  a  lover  will,  or  will  not  think! 
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If  geniuses  must  not  be  judged  by  common  rules — 
neither  so  should  lovers. 

Quitting  the  road  to  Heytesbuty,  and  turning 
round  the  plantation  to  his  right,  he  dashed  across 
the  plain  towards  Bulford,  scarcely  slaying  his  speed 
till  he  had  nearly  gained  the  hollow  way  leading 
down  into  the  village ;  and  here  pulling  up  his  horse 
he  allowed  it  to  walk  leisurely  on,  that  he  might 
take  some  time  for  consideration. 

David  had  more  than  hinted  the  evening  before 
that  to  call  openly  at  Bulford  House  might  embar- 
rass, and  would  be  displeasing  to  Edith  Elterslie ; 
yet  how  was  he  otherwise  to  show  his  obedience  to- 
ner laconic  command,  if  her  command  it  might  be 
counted  1 

The  writer  of  the  note  would  doubtless  provide 
for  this  difficulty : — to  be  calm  and  quiet — ready  to 
observe  and  act  on  any  sign  or  word  was  therefore 
his  most  prudent  plan.  At  the  end  of  the  hollow 
way,  just  before  reaching  the  bridge,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river,  stood  a  small  hostel, 
showing  the  neutral  and  general  sign  of  "  the  Che- 
quers,*9 bearing  in  front  a  board  which  proclaimed 
its  master  to  be  James  Bunce,— «•  With  good  ac- 
commodation for  man  and  horse."  To  judge  from 
its  appearance,  this  accommodation  would  scarcely 
be  as  good  as  prochimed  ;  but  Fitxmaurice'at  the 
moment  thought  little  of  eating,  drinking,  or  shel- 
ter, though  the  rain  was  already  sprinkling  his 
horseman's  cloak :  he  thought  only  of  obeying  the 
command— "be  watchful."  and  therefore  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  acceded  to  the  request  to  alight 
of  the  civil,  bustling  landlord,  in  whose  manner  he 
fancied  a  something  significant. 

On  the  watch,  as  we  have  said,  to  mark  every 
sign,  and  shape  his  coarse  accordingly,  he  never 
considered  that  it  might  be  the  habit  of  the  active 
host  when  not  detained  by  customers  within,  to  seek 
for  customers  without ;  and  that  to  ask  a  traveller 
to  enter  a  hostel  to  escape  a  heavy  shower  was  no- 
thing uncommon,  or  particular. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  establish  Fitzmauriee 
in  a  small  chamber  fronting  the  river,  and  his  horse 
in  a  dry,  if  not  magnificent  stable ;  and  scarcely 
were  steed  and  master  under  shelter  ere  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents  to  the  young  soldier's  great  vexa- 
tion, who  considered  this  circumstance  to  be  much 
against  the  hoped  for  meeting. 

Delicacy  towards  Edith  prevented  any  very  close 
questioning  of  his  host ;  but  the  answers  of  <that 
host  to  the  few  questions  on  which  he  did  ten  tare, 
and  his  mysterious,  consequential  manner  confirm- 
ing his  belief  of  his  being  un  agent  of  Edith's,  he 
resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  warm  pres«ing  of 
the  landlord,  to  remain  at  the  hostel  for  some  hours 
at  least,  won  the  more  easily  to  this  compliance,  by 
the  fact  that  the  window  of  his  tittle  room  looked 
out  not  only  on  the  road  that  led  to  Bulford  great 
house,  as  the  villagers  called  it,  but  slso  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  garden  wall,  and  the  iron  gate  at 
the  extremity,  which  opened  out  close  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Nothing  could  be  more  attentive  and  bustling 
than  the  hospii able  landlord — only  too  attentive  and 
hurtling — entering  the  room  every  half  hour  to 
know  if  his  guest  was  comfortable— if  his  guest 
f>und  it  doll — if  his  guest  needed  anything  that  the 
Cbeqoers  could  afford. 


And  here  in  this  little  pent  up  room  lingered 
Fitzmauiice  hour  after  hour,  chafing  at  his  host's 
over  zeal,  and  tho  non-arrival  of  any  message  from 
Edith  Ellerslie,  for.whieh  he  looked  eagerly  round, 
whenever  the  door  was  opened ;  and  only  restrained 
from  leaving  the  house  oy  the  idea  that  he  might 
thus  disarrange  the  plans  which  the  mysterious 
manner  of  the  landlord,  whenever  questioned,  in  - 
dueed  him  to  believe  were  still  in  progress. 

The  mid-day  and  evening  meal  had  both  been 
served  at  the  suggestion,  or  rather  importunity  of 
Master  Bunco,  and  removed  in  due  time,  though 
scarcely  touched  ;  and  the  twilight  of  evening  was 
giving  place  to  the  darkness  of  night,  yet  still  Fitz- 
mauriee departed  not,  but  stood  at  the  window  of 
his  little  room,  or  paced  its  sanded  floor  with  im- 
patient strides,  now  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  the 
first  appearance  of  the  longed  for  messenger,  though 
uncertain  under  what  firm  to  expect  him :  and  then, 
irritated  with  the  delay  and  silence  of  so  many 
weary  hours,  he  would  run  hastily  over  the  occur* 
rences  of  the  past  few  days,  till  he  grew  gradually 
more  gloomy  and  discontented — less  willing  to  be- 
lieve in  IJdith's  affection — less  firmly  convinced 
that  the  morning's  crumpled  note  had  come  from 
her. 

Save  in  the  brief  intervals  during  which  he  had 
been  employed  in  pacing  up  and  down  his  humble 
chamber,  his  eye  had  never  failed  to  range  along  the 
garden  wall  from  the  road  to  the  iron  gate,  ready  to 
act  on  the  slightest  signal,  and  swim  the  river,  if 
needs  must  be,  to  m/et  the  lady  of  his  love.  Not 
a  swallow  flitted  unmarked  across  the  stream — not 
a  robin  flew  out  of  the  ivy  which  clustered  on  the 
wall,  that  he  did  net  note  its  flight : — he  measured 
the  height  and  width  of  that  iron  gate  with  his 
eye — he  counted  the  number  of  bars— he  looked 
eagerly  to  see  if  kerchief  or  hand  were  waved  from 
thence— but  all  in  vain.  There  was  nothing  un- 
common to  be  marked  by  the  keenest  eye,  and  the 
only  moving  objects  that  had  met  his  view,  save 
two  urchins  catching  minnows,  with  crooked  pii  s 
for  hooks,  were  three  carthorses  and  a  plough  boy 

"  Whistling  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought,*' 

walking  lazily  up  the  road  after  their  work  was 
done ;  and  two  men  in  a  flat  bottomed  boat,  one  of 
whom,  with  a  long,  heavy  spear  in  his  hand,  was  • 
trying  for  eels  in  the  waving  weeds  which  abound- 
ed in  the  river. 

To  the  horses  he  gave  but  a  passing  glance,  they 
could  not  advance  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  ;  but 
on  the  boat  he  bestowed  a  more  lengthened  obser- 
vation ;  not  that  he  cared  for  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  the  eel-spoarer ;  but  because  that  boat  in 
its  passage  down  the  river  ran  close  to  the  garden 
gate,  and  was  afterwards  moored  beneath  a  willow 
that  overhung  the  water  in  full  view,  and  almost  in 
front  of  the  Chequers. 

"  Move  than  eight  hours  have  I  waited  in  vain, 
for  note,  or  word,  or  sign,"  thought  the  vexed  youth, 
looking  at  hi*  witch  for  the  hundredth  time.  "  It 
is  now  past  seven  ;  and  the  sky  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  kerchief  across  the  water  even  were  she 
to  wave  one.  Is  she  fooling  me  to  make  mirth  for 
herself,  and  insolent  lover,  or  have  I  fooled  "myself, 
believing  that  coarse  writing  hers,  and  seating  down 
'  my  zealous  host,  with  his  importunity  for  my  stay. 
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as  seeking  her  interest  instead  of  his  own  1  If  I 
could  think  the  first—"  and  his  hand  involuntarily 
sought  his  sword  as  the  remembrance  of  his  rival' 
galling  laugh  rose  to  his* mind — "I  would— but 
no  !"  he  continued  withdrawing  his  hand  :  "  Edith 
EUerslie  may  prove  false,  tempted  by  gold  or  con 
strained  by  authority ;  but  she  would  never  mock  ai 
the  pangs  she  inflict?,  or  do  aught  unbecoming  the 
most  delicate  maiden.  I  will  deem  that  my  own 
vanity  has  misled  me,  rather  than  hers ; — better  be- 
lieve myself  in  fault,  than  think  that  she  could  err. 
The  note  may  not  have  been  hers;  or  she  may  be 
too  closely  watched  to  send  me  word  how  we  may 
meet ;— or  my  host  may  be  no  agent  despite  his 
diplomatic  air,  and  her  messenger  may  have  waited 
for  mc  elsewhere.  I  will  go  out  and  stand  on  the 
bridge ;  it  is  a  fool's  trick  to  have  lingered  here  so 
long." 

Telling  Master  Bunce,  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  passage  out,  that  he  was  going  to  breath  a  little 
fresh  air,  but  would  return  anon,  he  slept  over  the 
threshold  of  the  little  hostel,  and  sauntered  towards 
the  bridge,  where  seating  himself  on  the  stone  para- 
pet, fretted  by  disappointment,  he  moralized  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  fickleness  of  woman,  form- 
ing various  sage  resolutions  nevtr  again  to  woo,  or 
to  be  won. 

It  did  not  rain,  indeed  had  not  so  done  for  hours; 
but  the  whole  sky  was  of  a  heavy,  leaden  hue:  and 
no  silver  moon  gleamed  on  the  rippling  water.  The 
evening  breeze  that  swept  along  the  river,  rustling 
among  the  lcavts  of  the  willows  that  fringed  its 
edge,  with  a  mournful  moan  like  a  spirit's  wail ; 
and  the  perpetual  beat — beat — of  the  mill,  with  the 
rush  of  the  waters  through  the  weir  above,  were  the 
only  sound  that  met  his  ear. 

The  gloom  without  corresponded  with  the  gloom 
within,  and  Fitzmaurice  continued  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, his  eyes  unconsciously  bent  on  the  ground  ; 
and  his  thought  employed  on  othc^  matters  than 
the  scene  around  him.  He  no  longer  hoped  or  ex- 
pected to  hear  aught  from  Edith  that  night ;  and  his 
impatience  sobered  by  disappointment,  minute  after 
minute  flew  past  unheeded. 

The  splash  of  a  large  fish  aroused  him  ai  length 
from  his  painful  reverie ;  and  he  looked  round  in 
surprise  at  the  change  which  the  last  half  hour  had 
wrought. 
*  The  moaning  breeze  bad  freshened  into  a  brisk 
wind — the  murky  canopy  of  cloud  was  broken  and 
dispersed ;  and  the  moon  shone  down  with  a  chas- 
tened lustre  full  on  the  flowing  river  and  ivied  wall. 

"  The  gloom  i-  gone  from  earth  and  sky,  but  it 
abides  with  me,"  was  the  thought  of  the  young 
soldier,  as,  after  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the 
silvered  stream,  and  the  dark  shadows  flung  by  the 
overhanging  willows,  he  rose  to  leave  the  bridge. — 
"  My  solitary  watch  is  ended ;  and  I  have  waited  all 
in  vain,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  as  he  turned  to  take 
a  parting  look  at  the  iron  gate. 

Was  he  dreaming  ? — or  awake  1  Was  it  a  delu 
■ion  or  a  reality  ?  Was  there  not  a  female  figure 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  standing  at  this  same  iron 
gate  1 

He  passed  his  band  across  his  eyes  to  clear 
his  sight — he  gazed  eagerly  and  earnestly,  doubtful 
whether  to  believe  his  senses  or  not. 

Yea :  it  was  no  delusion :  there  stood  a  female 


figure  shrouded  in  a  thick  mantle.  The  distance 
*nd  doubtful  light  of  the  moon  might  have  caused 
.mother  to  doubt  her  identity ;  but  the  beating  of 
his  heart  told  Fitzmaurice  that  this  female  was 
Edith  Ellerslie. 

Then  the  note  bad  been  hers— he  had  not  watched 
and  waited  in  vain — she  sought  a  meeting  to  explain 
away  all  that  bad  pained  him,  compelled  to  secrecy 
and  stratagem  by  the  hard  usage  of  her  kinsfolk. 

He  watched  her  unlock  the  gate  with  a  cautious 
and  as  he  fancied  trembling  hand,  though  none  but 
a  lover's  eyes  could  have  distinguished  this: — saw 
her  step  out  on  the  narrow  piece  of  greensward  that 
sloped  to  the  water's  brim,  and  then  look  round  as 
if  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  another. 

44  She  deemed  I  should  come  from  the  other  side," 
thought  the  enraptured  Fitzmaurice,  observing  that 
the  female  looked  down  the  river,  and  not  up. 
"  She  may  have  been  waiting  for  hours,  and  chid- 
ing my  long  delay  ;  but  I  will  be  with  her  anon  ;" 
and  waving  his  hand  towards  her,  though  doubtful 
from  her  position  whether  she  saw  the  motion,  he 
hurried  away  towards  the  boat  that  ,he  had  seen 
moored  by  the  eel-spearer,  leaping  the  low  hedge 
that  divided  the  meadow,  in  which  stood  the  willow 
to  which  it  was  tied,  from  the  road.  The  boat  was 
so  securely  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  the  willow,  that 
it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  unloose  it; 
and  when  he  looked  again  towards  the  iron  gate  no 
female  was  to  be  seen. 

•*  If  she  saw  not  the  waving  of  my  hand,  she  may 
have  gone  to  her  chamber  vexed  and  resentful  at 
my  delay,*'  thought  the  eager  lover  in  an  inter- 
mittent fever  of  hope  and  fear,  seizing  the  oars  with 
frenzied  haste.  u  But  no  j  the  gate  is  ajar — she 
waits  ray  coming  within." 

Striking  across  the  river  in  as  direct  a  course  aa 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  the  necessity  of  round- 
ing a  small  bank  of  gravel  which  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  would  permit,  his  arm  nerved  to 
almost  giant  strength  by  the  hope  of  meeting  his 
mistress,  but  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  ere  the 
keel  of  his  boat  struck  the  opposite  bank. 

Springing  lightly  on  shore,  and  twisting  the  rope 
round  a  small, bush,  he  was  on  the  point  of  enter- 
ing the  garden  when  the  sound  of -voices  evidently 
approaching,  caused  him  to  draw  back  under  the 
cover  of  the  ivy  which  here  overhung  the  wall  in 
large,  rich  masses. 

This  after  all  might  not  be  Edith ;  or  if  it  were, 
she  was  not  alone;  prudence  therefore  suggested 
bis  remaining  hidden  till  be  had  ascertained  who 
was  her  companion:  and,  for  once,  he  yielded  to 
its  suggestions,  though  bis  ardent  spirit  was  chafed 
at  the  delay. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  the  shadows  of  two  figures  male  and 
female,  both  enveloped  in  long  cloaks,  fell  through 
the  iron  bars  across  the  greensward  at  his  feet ;  and 
he  could  distinctly  hear  these  few  words  uttered  in 
manly  tones. 

''  This  cannot  be  true  affection  ;  love  shrinks 
from  no  sacrifice." 

"  You  cannot  doubt  my  love,"  replied  the  lady  ; 
her  low,  sweet  tones,  earnest  yet  faltering.  ••  I 
thrink  from  no  sacrifice :  I  will  do  all  that  maiden 
should  do." 
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"  Then  come  with  me,9*  exclaimed  her  companion 
eagerly,  urging  her  forward. 

The  burning  of  a  large  owl  from  out  of  the  ivy 
close  beside  them,  disturbed  by  their  presence, 
startled  ihe  female,  who.  exclaiming  in  hurried 
tone,  -  We  are  discovered  !"  drew  back  in  alarm. 

u  It  ti  nothing,"  began  her  companion,  looking 
out;  but  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  boat  floating  on  the 
rippling  stream,  he  too  drew  quickly  back,  and  the 
fcotsteps  of  both  might  he  heard  in  hasty  retreat. 

Htd  a  yawning  chasm — an  unfathomable  abyss 
opened  sodden ly  before  him,  Fitxmaurice  could  not 
hare  been  more  shocked — more  astounded.  The 
voices  were  those  of  Tooker,  and  Edith  EUerslie. 
He  could  not  have  been  mistaken— love  and  bate 
were  not  to  be  deluded— fie  should  know  the  faint- 
est »hi»per  of  either  amid  the  shout  of  a  million. 

And  this  was  the  woman  whom  he  had  loved 
with  his  whole  soul!  who  had  pledged  herself  to 
him  by  looks  and  blushes,  if  not  by  words— on 
whose  purity  and  constancy  he  would  have  staked 
hu  life  f  Por  some  moments  he  stood  transfixed 
silent  and  motionless,  save  that  his  whole  frame 
shook  like  an  aspen  in  the  breeze,  then  suddenly 
tuning  into  action,  with  a  wild  cry  of  pain  and 
nge,  he  dashed  open  the  gate,  and  rushed  into  the 
garden. 

Immediately  fronting  him  lay  a  long,  narrow 
walk,  skirted  by  a  low  quickset  hedge,  and  up  this 
there  was  nothing  to  impede  bis  view ;  but  there 
was  no  one  there.  Parallel  with  this  hedge,  with 
only  a  narrow  atrip  of  garden  ground  between,  ran 
a  canal  extending  the  whole  length,  whilst  beyond 
(bis  again  lay  a  larger  space  of  garden  ground,  and 
between  that  and  the  boundary  wall,  a  shrubbery 
which  stretched  up  to  the  gratsplot  lying  before  the 
drawing-room  windows,  and  terminated  in  the  two 
large,  square  laurel  dumps  of  which  mention  has 
before  been  made. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  young  soldier  glanced  over 
the  scene  before  him  with  the  speed  of  the  light- 
ning's flash,  bat  he  saw  not  the  figures  of  those 
whom  he  sought.  u  They  must  be  hidden  among  the 
aerobe,"  was  hie  thought ;  and  clearing  the  canal  at 
a  hound,  he  dashed  off,  in  that  direction. 

Fretted  by  the  disappointment  of  the  day— driven 
well  nigh  mad  by  the  falsehood  of  the  night,  the 
rash  and  irritated  lover  spetfonhis  headlong  course, 
though  to  what  end  or  lor  what  purpose  he  scarcely 
knew. 

To  overtake  the  fugitives  to  upbrrd  Edith  with 
her  ptrjory,  and  return  on  his  favored  rjval  the 
r-orn  heaped  upon  himsejf  at  their  meeting,  was 
the  passionate  longing — the  only  distinct  idea  that 
ruled  his  mind  at  this  moment  of  boiling  anger. 
Of  the  after  consequences  he  never  thought :— he 
sever  even  speculated  on  the  conduct  of  those  on 
whom  he  desired  to  pour  forth  his  indignation— to 
grre  that  indignation  vent  seemed  the  only  solace 
to  his  hitter  agony. 

Bat  the  moon,  which  had  appeared  to  favor  the 
delation  of  his  mist  rear's  falsehood,  seemed  little 
inclined  to  favor  her  punishment  The  heavy 
cloud  which  bad  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
canopieJ  the  earth,  though  dispersed  and  broken 
'Bto  floating  masses  by  the  rising  wind,  was  still  in 
ike  aky,  aneVjust  aa  he  cjeared  the1  canal,  the  light 


of  the  moon  was  again  obscured  by  a  murky  vapour 
of  fantastic  form. 

Heedless  of  the  sudden  darkness,  Fitzmaurice 
pressed  on,  his  eye  still  fixed  on  the  shrubs  before, 
instead  of  the  path  he  trod;  snd  ere  he  even  guessed 
the  approach  of  danger,  he  was  plunging  and 
floundering  in  a  small  pond,  not  only  to  his  own 
vexation,  but  to  the  terror  of  its  only  inhabitants, 
three  largo  carp,  grown  gray  with  age,  the  pets  of 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  marvelled  what  mon- 
ster had  come  among  them.  The  shallowness  of 
the  water  forbade  all  fear  of  drowning,  even  if 
Fitzmaurice  hadnot  been  an  excellent  swimmer ; 
but  the  bottom  was  so  thick  with  mud  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  extricate  himself  from  his  ridi- 
culous position.  If  be  raised  one  foot,  the  other 
only  sank  deeper  in  the  mire ;  and  to  add  to  his 
rage  and  confusion  he  fancied  he  heard  a  mocking 
laugh  from  among  the  shrubs,  echoed  by  the  only 
half  suppressed  titter  of  a  female  voice. 

If  the,  ho  mane— the  warm-hearted  Fitzmaurice 
ever  hated  his  own  kind,  and  womankind — it  was 
at  this  moment 

His  eagerness  to  search  the  shrubbery,  leading 
him  across  the  pond  instead  of  out  of  it,  it  was 
several  minutes,  and  not  without  many  vigorous 
efforts,  that  he  succeeded  in  wading  through  the 
mire,  and  scrambling  up  the  bank,  where  he  stood 
for  a  moment  dripping  and  wrathful,  waiting  to  re- 
cover breath  ere  he  continued  the  pursuit  One  of 
a  less  ardent  spirit  and  resolute  will  would  have 
been  Jeterred  by  his  late  uncomfortable  immersion 
from  pursuing  the  adventure  further,  but  Fitz- 
maurice was  only  the  more  eager  and  determined. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  overcome  obstacles — 
not  to  be  overcome  by  them. 

He  listened  attentively.  The  mocking  laugh 
was  hushed,  if  such  had  ever  reached  hia  ears,  and 
there  was  no  sound  to  guide  hint  to  th'o*e  whom  he 
sought ;  but  aa  he  looked  up*  the  centre  walk,  he 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw  by  the  fitful  light  of  the 
moon,  that  seem  struggling  to  free  itself  from  the 
broken  cloud  which  obscured  her  splendor,  a  female 
figure  flit,  across  at  the  end  of  the  green  alley,  and 
disappeared  among  the  shruba  to  his  right. 

Dabbing  at  full  speed  down  the  opposite  side  of 
this  line  of  shrubs,  he  hoped  to  catch  Edith  as  she 
came  out  into  the  path ;  but  the  maiden  seemed  aa 
fleet  of  foot  as  himself;  and  all  he  saw  was  a  female 
form  wrapped  in  a  long  mantle,  vanishing  behind 
the  corner  of  the  large  square  pigeon-house,  which 
stood  between  one  of  the  laurel  clumps  and  the 
canal. 

Judging  from  this  movement  that  the  fugitive 
feared  to  enter  the  house  on  that  side,  or  to  be  seen 
from  the  windows,  and  conjecturing,  as  she  could 
not  leap  the  water,  that  her  purpose  was  to  conceal 
herself  behind  one  of  the  low  buttresses  of  the 
dove-cot,  instead  of  taking  the  side  which  she  might 
naturally  have  expected  him  to  take,  he  crept  softly 
round  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  ere  the  pant- 
ing runaway  suspected  bis  proximity,  his  hand 
was  on  her  mantle. 

Uttering  a  faint  scream,  she  struggled  to  free  her- 
self from  his  gre«p :  but  finding  the  effort  vain, 
stood  still  and  silent,  with  her  face  bent  down  so 
low,  and  so  closely  shrouded,  that  be  could  not 
catch  even  a  single  feature. 
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u  Fickle  and  false  !**  began  Fitzmaurice,  with  a 
bam  of  indignant  passion,  "  Have  I  merited  this 
at  your  hands  !  To  be  listened  to — smiled  on — 
and  then  flung  aside  for  a  wealthier  rival !  I  would 
have  staked  my  (ife  on  your  purity  and  constancy. 
)Tou  received  my  tows,  yet  I  find  you  dallying  at 
night  in  a  lonely  garden  with  a  bold  and  dissolute 
cavalier ;  one  skilled  in  court  morals  and  court  flat- 
tery. Ay  !  not  only  meeting  such  a  one,  but  con- 
senting to  fly  with  him.  Had  I  not  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it  And  you  would  have 
me  persuaded  that  you  were  constrained  by  your 
kinsfolk  to  deny  me  admittance — that  grief  at  this 
constraining  had  caused  you  to  keep  your  room : — 
and  then  you  would  calm  my  impatience,  and  disarm 
my  resentment,  by  the  hint  that  you  should  be 
abroad  in  a  day  or  two— that  you  took  lonely  walks. 
Call  you  this  doing  what  a  maiden  should  do! 
What,  silent  1  Ts  this  from  shame  or  from  fea/!" 
he  demanded  angrily.  * 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  he  felt  that  she 
shook  in  every  limb,  and  his  heart  was  softened. 

"  Oh !  Edith !  that  you  should  thus  scorn  and 
trample  on  the  love  which  would  have  deemed 
naught  a  sacrifice  that  could  win  even  one  amile 
from  those  dear  lips,"  he  exclaimpd  with  a  mingling 
of  bitter  and  pauionate  tenderness.  "  Was  it  well  ! 
— was  it  kindly  done?  But  fear  not — tremble 
not—" 

"La!  Captain  Fitzmaarice;  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid;  only  I  wish  you  would  not  ho^d  me  so 
tight:  you  are  crushing  my  shoulder  knots/'  re- 
plied the  lady  looking  up,  and  speaking  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Ha !  what  is  this !  Who  are  yon  1"  exclaim- 
ed the  startled  Fitzmaurice. 

"  Only  Mary  Love,  the  waiting-woman  to  Mis- 
tress Edith  Ellerelie,  an  it  please  you,"  replied  the 
damsel  with  mock  humility,  throwing  back  the  folds 
of  her  mantle,  and  raising  her  laughing  face  to  the 
young  soldier's,  with  a  look  that  aaid  as  clearly  as 
look  could  aay: — 4  What  next,  young  gallant!  I 
have  fooled  you  well." 

"Confusion!"  muttered  the  vexed  lover,  whilst 
the  blood  rose  op  to  his  very  temples  for  shame,  the 
which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  merry 
damsel,  the  moon  shining  clearly  out  at  the  moment 
as  if  in  spite. 

44 1  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  about  keep- 
ing my  room,  and  walking  abroad ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  think  of  scorning  and  trampling  oh  the 
love  of  such  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  who 
would  do  anything  lo  win  a  smile  from  my  dear 
lips,"  said  the  saucy  waiting  maid,  pretending  to 
look  shy  and  coy,  though  she  could  with  difficulty 
restrain  a  burnt  of  laughter. 

44  Peace,  girl !"  exrlai-ned  Fitzmaurice  in  high 
irritation.    "  Where  is  your  mistress  1" 

44  La  !  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  what  odd  questions! 
Where  should  my  mistress  be,  seeing  that  it  is  so 
late,  but  in  her  chamber." 

*4  It  is  false !  She  was  here  but  now.  Which 
way  has  she  fled  1     Speak  the  truth— or— " 

44  Alack !  how  fierce  you  look !  you  would  not 
beat  a  woman  would  you  ?" 


"  No,  no :  but  speak  quickly  and  truly.  Which 
way  hath  your  mistress  fled !" 

44  MUtress  Edith  is  in  ber  chamber,  sir ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  some  other  folks  were  in  theirs," 
she  added  with  a  pert  toss  of  the  head. 

•'  Handle  not  two  edged  swords,  lest  you  wound 
yourself  in  trying  to  wound  another.  Why  are 
not  you  too  in  your  chamber  !" 

" 1  heard  a  noise  in  the  garden,  and  came  out  to 
aee  what  might  be  the  cause." 

44  Say  rather  you  came  to  aid  your  mistress  in 
her  flight.  Where  is  she  !"  I  will  not  depart  till  I 
have  seen  her." 

"  The  grass  is  a  cold  bed  at  this  time  of  the  year ; 
and  my  mistress  doth  not  rise  now  till  seven  of  the 
clock ;  and  then  mayhap  she  would  not  see  you,  for 
she  bath  a  will  of  her  own ;  and  is  not  one  to  be 
said  must  and  shall  to." 

44  This  idle  babbling  is  all  in  vain :  I  will  see  her 
to-night,"  persisted  the  angry  Fitzmaurice. 

"  La !  sir,  my  mistress  is  in  her  first  dreams  by 
this  time ;  and  it  is  unlucky  to  wake  a  person  out  of 
their  first  dreams." 

44 1  tell  you,  malapert,  I  am  not  to  be  fooled :  your 
mistress  is  not  in  her  chamber — she  stood  at  the 
"gate  not  five  minutes  agone." 

44  La,  sir  you  don't  say  so !     Mercy  on  us  !     it     , 
must  nave  been  her  ghost ! — I  have  heard   my 
mother  tell  of  such  things  before.     But  for  pity's 
sake,  don't  say  a  word  to  my  mistress,  lest  it  should 
frighten  her." 

44 1  shall  probsbly  never  see  your  mistress  after  to- 
night," replied  Fitzmaurice  bitterly. 

"  And  you  can't  get  sight  of  her  to-night;  there 
are  all  her  shutters  closed  as  you  see,  sir ;  and  the    ' 
little  night  lamp  gleaming  out  through  the  chinks. 
I  warrant  me  she  is  sound  asleep  ai  d  dreaming  of 
her  wooers." 

The  windows  were  as  the  damsel  said,  and  Fitz- 
maurice, after  gazing  on  them  for  a  moment,  turned 
again  to  his  prisoner. 

44  Do  net  suppose  that  you  can  deceive  me  thus. 
She  may  be  in  her  chamber  at  this  moment  as  you 
say  ;  but  not  five  minutes  since  she  was  at  the  gar- 
den gate,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Captain  Tooker, 
ready  to  fly  with  him,  had  my  presence  not  thwarted 
their  purpose." 

44  Now  shame  upon  you,  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
for  thinking  and  aaying  such  false  and  evil  things 
of  my  young  mistress:"  cried  the  angry  waiting 
woman.  "  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  Mi  strews 
Edith  Ellerslie  would  never  dream  of  walking  alone 
with  a  young  gentleman  at  this  time  of  night ;  and 
as  for  Captain  Tooker,  tor  as  rich  and  handsome  as 
he  is,  she  could  wed  him  by  broad  daylight  any 
hour  she  pleased;  so  there  is  no  need  of  running 
off  with  him  by  night,  like  some  low  born  linht-o'- 
love.  Let  me  go :  1  will  abide  here  no  longer  to 
listen  to  such  wicked  tales  of  my  young  lady,  which 
are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint — a  real  saint : — not 
one  of  my  Lord  Cromwell's." 

*'Be  still!"  cried  Fitzmaurice  detaining  her. 
"You  stayed  Wore  for  your  own  pleasure,  or  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  others,  making  me  by  your 
silence  believe  you  yeur  mistress;  and  now  you 
will  stay  for  mine." 
44  Silence,  quotha !    Why  you  talked  so  loud  and 
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eo  fast,  that  not  even  an  independent  preacher  could 
have  put  in  an  oh  !  or  an  ah !"  retorted  the  damsel 
fhtrply,  resolved,  as  it  seemed,  either  from  malice 
or  policy,  to  give  full  play  to  her  tongue.  "Let  me' 
go  I  tell  you,  or  Mistress  Edith  shall  know  all  the 
evil  you  say  of  her." 

"  I  would  have  it  so;  this  assumed  anger  cannot 
deceive  me ;— you  know  that  my  words  are  true." 

"True,  indeed!  They  are  lies!— wicked  and 
shameful  lies !  and  my  mistress  will  owe  you  little 
thanks  for  telling  them.'* 

fc  Will  you  deny  that  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie 
Rood  al  the  garden  gate  within  the  last  half  hour  V 
demanded  Fitzmaurice,  beginning  to  be  staggered 
by  the  waiting  woman's  vehemence. 

u  I  tell  yoo  my  lady  is  in  her  chamber,  therefore 
how  eoold  she  be  there.  And  since  all  must  ac- 
count fir  their  comings  and  goings,  how  comes 
Captain  Fitzmaurice  to  be  here  at  this  unseasonable 
hour?*'  inquired  the  damsel  pertly. 

N  Perhaps  I  heard  a  noise,  and  entered  to  learn 
the  cause." 

u  Was  it  like  the  floundering  of  one  in  the 
wter  1M  asked  Mary  maliciously. 

"  Rather  like  the  silly  tittering,  of  a  silly  wait- 
ing maid,"  replied  the  provoked  Fitzmaurice. 

-It  frightened  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  parliament 
8  seemeth  however.  But  let  me  go !  it  is  not 
axmly  my  being  alone  with  a  man  at  this  late  hour, 
let  me  go !  or  I  will  rouse  the  bouse  with  my 
cries." 

M  And  thus  reveal  the  pranks  of  thy  mistress ; 
thou  art  too  wise  for  that."  replied  Fitzmaurice 
drily.  M  If  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  is  in  her  cham- 
ber—where is  Captain  Tooker  ?  Is  he  there  too  ? 
for  when  last  I  saw  them  they  were  together." 

"Now  out  uporhyou  wretch !  monster !  man  that 
»  no  man !  false  spoken,  and  base  foondling,  bred 
apon  charity,  whom  thy  own  kinsfolk  even  cast 
•ot !  The  parliaments  spy ! — the  Lord  General's 
Moodbound!  banting  down  gallant  cavaliers  to 
their  death !  exclaimed  the  waiting-woman  with  a 
vehement  burst  of  passion  real  or  assumed.  "Shame 
to  thee  I  I  say,  for  asking  such  a  question.  And 
jet  yoo  would  boast  of  your  love  to  my  mistress  ; 
tod  hope  to  win  her ; — as  if  she,  who  is  come  of  a 
ooble  aod  loyal  line,  would  stoop  to  think  of  a 
Bameleu,  penniless  roundhead.  Shame  on  you, 
Wd  braggart!  to  hint  that  she  loved  such  as  you. 
Too  should  be  ducked  in  a  pond,  and  made  stand 
in  the  pillory,  You  are  but  a  coward  to  detain  a 
fan  ale  against  her  will: — and  to  hear  such  evil 
worda  too  !  Woman  though  I  be,  had  I  but  a  sword 
Jt'*Q  should  be  cropear  as  well  as  roundhead." 

**  Your  tongue  is  sharp  enough  ; — you  need  no 
ether  weapon,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  bitterly,  crim- 
soning to  the  very  ears  which  she  threatened,  at  the 
charge  of  presumption  in  forgetting  his  origin,  and 
oarinjf  to  love  one  of  a  noble  race. 

"Then  let  me  go,  or  I  shall  prove  sharper  still," 
'iclajmed  the  irritated  damsel,  struggling  to  free 
herself. 

"Begone!  and  tell  your  mistress  that  she  need 
fear  no  further  presumption  from  the  base  found- 
J';?and  penniless  roundhead  ;  he  yields  His  claims 
^  the  wealthy  and  profligate  royalist,  whom  she 
=*:  bat  now,  regretting  that  his  unwelcome  pretence 


hindered  ber  showing  by  a  midnight  flight  that  she 
would  mske  any  sacrifice  for  him  she  loved.  Mind, 
girl,  you  tell  her  this  word  for  word,"  he  continued 
passionately,  flinging  ofl  the  arm  which  he  had 
hitherto  held.  "  If  she  fooled  me  at  her  kinswo- 
man's— she  fools  me  not  here.  As  for  her  minion, 
I  have  a  debt  to  him  on  my  own  account,  which  may 
be  settled  yet.  Ha !  what  is  that  ?"  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  started  by  a  rustling  near.  "  It  is  he  I  we 
will  cross  swords  ere  the  dawn." 

11  Stop,  sir !  for  pity  stop !  it  will  kill  my  mis- 
tress should  evil  qome,"  screamed  the  terrified  wait- 
ing-woman, clinRing  to  bis  cloak  to  prevent  his 
pursuing  one,  who,  startled  by  the  loud  voice  of 
Fitzmaurice,  was  stealing  away  under  the  shadow 
of  the  shrubs. 

«•  Ofl"!  off  girl,"  cried  the  impetuous  youth,  tear- 
ing his  cloak  from  her  grasp,  "if  1  fall — it  is  but 
a  base,  boasting  foundling  whom  none  witl  regret : 
and  surely  a  high-born  cavalier  can  defend  himself 
against  such." 

The  girl  made  a  clutch  at  his  cloak  to  detain  him, 
exhibiting  evident  signs  of  alarm  ;  and  praying  him 
wildly  to  listen  to  her,  but  all  in  vain :  he  was  off 
like  a  shot,  dashing  up  the  dewy  greensward  path 
after  the  creeping  fugitive,  who,  hearing  bis  pur- 
suer's steps  so  close  behnd  him,  fairly  took  to  his 
heels,  shaping  his  course  towards  the  garden  gate, 
deaf  to.  or  heedless  of  the  cries  of  Fitzmaurice,  who 
called  loudly  upon  him  to  stop. 

The  runaway  was  swill  of  foot,  but  the  young 
soldier,  urged  by  passion,  swifter  still;  and  at  every 
yard  he  gained  on  the  fugitive.  At  the  head  of  the 
canal,  close  to  the  wall,  through  which  by  a  narrow 
areh  it  issued  forth  into  the  river,  ran  an  iron  grat- 
ing, the  top  rail  of  which,  scarcely  three  inches  wide, 
formed,  the  only  foot-way  across  the  stream  at  that 
end.  To  pass  over  this  with  safety,  the  runaway 
was  obliged  to  slacken  his  speed ;  and  just  as  he 
had  gained  the  other  side,  Fitzmaurice  who  had 
leapt  the  canal  as  before  came  full  upon  him  from 
behind  ;  and  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued  fell  to  the 
earth  together,  but  the  latter  undermost 

"  You  merit  not  such  a  courtesy  on  my  part  for 
your  cowardly  flight;  but  draw  and  defend  your* 
self !"  exclaimed  the  panting  Fitzmaurice,  springing 
lightly  up,  and  placing  himself  in  a  posture  of  attack, 
never  doubting  that  the  fugitive  was  Tooker,  though 
the  large  cloak  and  misty  light  might  have  made  a 
more  sober  person  uncertain  of  the  fact. 

44  Draw  and  defend  yourself!  lest  I  treat  yon  as 
a  base-born  knave,  and  not  a  gentleman,  using  the 
flat  of  my  sword  instead  of  its  edge,"  repeated  Fitz- 
maurice hotly,  finding  that  his  rival  neither  spoke 
nor  stirred;  but  lay  on  the  ground  just  as  be  had 
fallen  without-  ottering  a  word,  or  moving  a  limb, 
8a ve  that  the  whole  body  seemed  quivering  with 
fear. 

44  Draw  !"  repeated  the  young  soldier  a  third  time 
more  vehemently,  seizing  the  arm  of  his  silept 
enemy,  and  shaking  him  rudely :  "  Rise,  coward  fif 
you  have  the  heart;  and  defend  yoursi  If;  or  give  up 
the  lady,  who  will  never  wed  such  a  base  hound. 
Draw  !  lest  I  run  you  through  in.  mine  anger." 

••  Oh,  sir  !  for  mercy's  sake,  don't,  sir  !  Have 
pity  upon  me!  I  will  give  up  the  Isdy — I  would 
draw  if  I  could— only — I  have— not  a  sword." 
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"  What  is  this  1  cried  Fitzmaurice.  raising  the 
trembling  runaway  by  main  force,  till  he  had  a  good 
view  of  his  features,  then  letting  him  fall  to  the 
earth  again.  "  David  F  re  wen  !  Confusion  !  fooled 
again !"  muttered  the  young  roundhead,  stamping 
with  rage  and  vexation. 

"  Pity !  Mercy  !  Do  not  kill  me  !"  pleaded  the 
abject  varlet,  creeping  towards  him,  and  clinging  to 
his  knees. 

"  What  brought  you  hither  V9  questioned  his 
master  in  wrath. 

'<  My  own  legs,  so  please  you ;  I  walked/'  answer- 
ed the  trembling  David. 

"  No  foolery !  For  what  purpose  came  you  hither] 
Answer  briefly  and  plainly,  for  never  did  I  so  long 
to  give  a  drubbing  to  a  knave."  , 

"  I— I — I  brought  a  letter,"  stammered  the  cow- 
ardly serving-man,  shrinking  from  the  sword  that 
gleamed  above  him. 

"  From  whom !" 

'  "  From  Captain  Ferringham,  sir ;  and  the  mes- 
senger said  it  was  to  be  delivered  immediately  ;  and 
so— and  so— J  thought — " 

"  I  will  hear  of  your  thoughts  another  time : — 
you  were  hired  to  obey  and  not  to  think.  Saw  you 
any  one  as  you  came  hither  in  the  garden,  or  near 
it!" 

"  I  think—" 

"  No  thinking.    Did  you  see  any  one,  I  ask  1" 

"  It  seemed  as  if  a  figure  crossed  the  meadow,  as 
I  came  hither." 

"Male  or  female  1" 

«•  Male,  sir." 

"Gentle  or  simple!" 

"  He  did  not  look  very  simple,  save  in  coming 
hither." 

"  Was  he  tall  or  short ;  and  how  dressed  1"  ques- 
tioned Fitzmaurice  impatiently. 

"  Tall  and  kinglike,  with  a  dark,  cloak,  and  a 
feather  in  his  hat" 

"  Ha !  it  is  he !  I  may  overtake  him  yet.  Which 
way  went  he  1     Speak  !  quick !" 

"Across  in  that  direction,"  said  David  more 
boldly. 

„  It  was  the  work  of  a  minute  with  the  agile  young 
soldier  to  fling  off  the  still  clinging  cowsrd,  and  leap 
the  low  quickset  hedge,  which  bounded  the  gardeB 
on  that  side,  though  not  without  receiving  a  scratch 
or  so  in  the  feat.  He  looked  eagerly  round ;  before— 
behind — on  every  aide :  but  no  tall  figure  was  to  be 
aeen. 

«  Come  hither  this  instant,"  he  called  loudly  to 
David,  suspecting  a  lie. 

"  What  would  you  please,  sir"  said  the  still  trem- 
bling serving-man,  approaching  at  the  call,  but 
wisely  keeping  the  hedge  between  him  and  his 


"  Come  over  to  me,"  said  Fitzmaurice  authorita- 
tively. 

4*  I  will  come  round  if  you  please,  sir,  for  I  am 
Dot  much  of  a  jumper,"  and  passing  out  at  the  gale, 
and  then  creeping  round  by  aome  elms,  and  high 
weather  boarding  which  sheltered  a  rustic  seat  with- 
in, that  commanded  a  view  of  the  river  and  bridge, 
be  joined  his  still  angry  master,  though  keeping  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

"  Ha !  then  that  accounts  for  her  looking  in  that 


direction,"  thought  Fitzmaurice,  marking  the  way 
by  which  his  servant  joined  him.  M  Now  tell  me 
where  ia  this  stranger  1"  be  continued  aloud. 

'*  He  went  in  that  direction."  pointing  across  the 
meadow.  "  And  there,  air,  do  you  not  see  him 
now — under  that  willow  1" 

u  I  do !  I  do  !"  cried  Fitzmaurice  exultingly, 
starting  off  again  at  full  speed. 

"  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  thought  the  cunning  Da- 
vid with  a  knowing  look ;  M  but  better  be  scamper- 
ing on  a  wild-goose  chase,, than  beating  me.  If  be 
should  fall  in  with  any  unlucky  stranger  he  will  be* 
sure  to  give  him  a  drubbing,  or  run  him*  through 
the  body  ;  and  then  mayhap  he  will  be  satisfied  and 
keep  his  hands  off  his  servant;  but  if  be  find  no 
one  else  to  vent  his  rage  on— mercy  on  me  !  I  shall 
be  beat  to  a  mummy.  I  will  never  again  take  ser- 
vice with  a  soldier,  or  a  lover :  what  with  his  sword 
and  his  jealousy  there  is  no  certainty  of  one's  life. 
I  must  be  well  paid  for  this.  But  of  what  use  is 
gold  to  a  dead  manl  I  will  run  no  risk— sell 
words— only  words ;  and  those  cannot  be  proved 
against  me.  Ah !  there  be  goes  like  a  mad  ball 
over  everything  that  comes  in  hia  way  !  1  don't 
think  be  sees  it  is  a  water  meadow." 
.  David  Frewen  was  right:  Fitzmaurice  did  not 
see  thst  it  was  a  water  meadow,  intersected  with 
many  trenches,  some  narrow,  some  broad,  dug  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  in  the  river  that  flowed  at 
the  side,  and  thus  flooding  the  field  at  certain  sea* 
sons. 

On  be  sped,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  waving  branches 
of  the  distant  willow,  till  stumbling  in  the  rough 
coarse  grass,  and  unable  to  recover  himself  in  time, 
he  fell  flat  on  his  face  in  one  of  the  largest  water- 
courses, cooled  in  body,  but  little  cooled  in  mind  by 
this  second  immersion.  Sputtering  and  dripping, 
he  again  scrambled  out,  and  taught  caution  by  ex- 
perience, threaded  his  way  among  the  trenches 
without  encountering  any  further  disaster.  But 
though  he  reached  the  willow  in  safety,  there  was 
no  stranger  there ;  and  no  sign  or  token  of  one  hav- 
ing .been  there.  No  foe  waa  in  eight,  and  the  only 
sound  indicative  that  any  were  stirring,  was  the 
distant  rumbling  of  wheels. 

"  He  has  escaped  me !"  thought  Fitzmaurice  as  he 
leant  panting  and  breathless  against  the  trunk  of 
the  willow,  the  waving  of  whose  branches  had  de- 
luded him  into  the  belief  that  he  beheld  his  rival. 
"He  has  escaped !  that  is  if  my  knave  spoke  truth 
and  saw  him." 

"  Did  you  see  the  face  of  the  person  who  crossed 
your  path  1"  he  inquired  of  David,  who  after  cau- 
tiously threading  his  way  amid  the  trenches,  waa 
now  seen  approaching  with  a  abow  of  speed. 

"His  face  was  turned  away  and  muffled  in  hia 
cloak,  air." 

"  Could  you  swear  to  his  identity  1  Did  you 
know  him  1"  questioned  Fitzmaurice  impatiently. 

"  Swear  not  at  all !"  began  David  Frewen  ;  then 
checked  by  a  threatening  look^from  his  master,  in- 
stead of  closing  that  sentence  be  began  another  — 
"  I  should  be  loath  to  swear  to  him  by  this  light, 
sir ;  and  on  account  that  I  saw  not  bis  face ;  but 
his  figure  and  walk  were  as  the  figure  and  walk  of 
Captain  Tooker,  the  royalist  lover  of  Mistress  Edith 
Eilerslie." 
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Fitzmaurice  ground  hie  teeth  in  rage,  then  con- 
trolling his  anger  he  proceeded  to  question  farther. 

-Was  he  alone!" 

"He  was,  sir,  then." 

<*  Then P  repeated  Fitzmaurice  to  himself  whilst 
a  iharp  |iain  shot  through  his  frame. 

After  continuing  tilent  for  some  moments,  he  re- 
rataed  his  inquisition,  but  on  another  point. 

*  What  errand  did  you  say  brought  you  hither?" 

*  I  came  to  bring  you  this  letter,  sir,  from  Captain 
Ferringham,  which  his  messenger  was  pressing  to 
hive  delivered  immediately.'* 

"  How  came  you  to  seek  me  here,  when  I  set  off 
with  the  purpose  of  going  to  Heytesbury  1" 

«  Where  the  hind  dwells,  there  look  for  the  stag,'' 
replied  the  man  with  one  of  those  cunning  self  suf- 
ficient looks,  which  were  always  so  disgusting  to 
the  frank  young  soldier. 

H  Speak  briefly  and  without  metaphor,  knave. — 
How  came  you  to  seek  me  here  V 

*'  Going  out  on  the  road  to  look  for  you,  sir,  I 
learnt  from  inquiries  that  you  had  turned  round  by 
the  wood,  and  gilloped  in  this  direction;  so,  think- 
ing tbe  letter  might  be  of  consequence,  1  followed." 

"That  is,  came  by  a  shorter  road  to  see  what  you 
eould  see:  had  you  followed  my  track  you  would 
have  entered  the  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
nter,"  observed  aTitzmaurice  sharply,  by  no  means 
fatiftGed  that  he  had  come  honestly  by  his  informa- 
tion of  his  change  of  route,  or  of  hia  sole  or  even 
principal  purpose  having  been  to  deliver  the  letter, 
though  be  chose  to  make  that  a  cover  to  his  prying 
curiosity.  Tbe  darkness  prevented  his  judging  of 
bis  sincerity  from  bis  features;  but  the  voice  he 
faded  had  not  the  steady  clearness  of  truth. 

u  It  waa  the  nearest  way,"  said  David  somewhat 
doggedly; '» and  I  thought  from  changing  your  road 
that  you  might  have  heard  from  Mistress  Edith 
Ellerslie,  or  called  to  inquire  after  her  health." 

fa  It  waa  scarcely  your  nearest  way  if  you  went 
to  the  end  of  the  wood  to  look  for  me,  as  you  said ; 
tod  if  you  thought  roe  at  tbe  house,  why  net  go 
thither  and  learn  ?— Tbe  letter  would  have  been 
nfficient  excuse,  instead  of  stealing  into  the  gar- 
den like  a  thief." 

•*  And  so  I  should  have  done,  but  for  my  zeal  in 
jour  service ;  and  these  are  the  thanks  I  get,"  re- 
plied David  discontentedly.  •*  As  I  entered  tbe  lane 
at  tbe  end  of  that  meadow,  I  aaw  a  carriage  etand- 
iog  there  with  four  heroes,  and  several  servants,  who 
•eemed  aa  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  looked  at,  and 
as  I  ca  ne  up  here  in  my  way  to  the  house,  I  saw 
a  tall  figure  in  a  large  cloak  crowing  the  field  to- 
ward* tbe  ganlen ;  and  then  creeping  round  by  the 
eomer  as  T  did  but  now.  These  are  strange  doings 
think*  I,  and  may  bode  no  good  to  my  young  mas- 
fe-rf  or  Mistress  Edith;  so  mayhap  I  had  better  fol- 
low tnd  learn  the  meaning.  But  when  I  got  to  the 
rate  there  wss  no  one  to  be  seen,  only  a  boat  on 
l-i«  river,  and  splashing  end  floundering  in  the  wa- 
fer;  to  I  thought  that  some  one  was  robbing  the 
i*b'pond ;  but  there  was  nobody  there  either.  Then 
1  b<urd  loud  talking  near  the  pigeon-house — a  lrfcly 
taring  kind  things  to  a  young  gallant  as  it  eecmed ; 
*aJ  then,  just  aa  I  was  creeping  away  not  to  dis- 
'arb  them,  you  run  after  me,  sir." 


"  Why  did  you  not  rtop  and  tell  me  this,  when 
I  called  upon  you  not  to  run  away  1" 

"  I  waa  so  flustered,  sir,  with  the  fall ;  and  you 
spoke  so  fiercely,  that  I  did  not  know  it  was  you." 

"  Flustered  by  your  own  cowardly  fears,"  ob- 
served bis  master  contemptuously.  "  And  the  man 
you  met  running  across  the  meadow — you  have  for- 
gotten him." 

"  Oh !  that  waa  afterwar^e,  air/' 

**  It  must  have  been  before  your  fall.  Liars  should 
have  quick  wita,  and  good  memories." 

•'  Oh  !  ye*,  now  I  remember ;  but  you  flurry  me 
so,  air,  with  your  stern  manner.     As  I  came  round  ' 
i be  corner,  this  person  leapt  over  the  bedge,  just 
where  you  did,  sir."' 

*•  Why  not  tell  me  of  tbe  carriage  at  once  V    ' 

••  'I  bere  waa  no  time,  sir,  before  you  were  off  like 
a  wild  deer." 

"  That  is  you  wanted  time  to  arrange  your  story. 
What  waa  the  colour  of  the  carriage,  and  tbe  livery 
of  the  servants  1" 

••  It  was  so  dark,  air.  joat  then  that  I  could  not 
see." 

Fitzmaurice  looked  increduloua,  but  said  nothing. 
The  rumbling  of  wheels  certainly  appeared  to  con* 
firm  the  truth  of  his  report  on  that  one  point;  but 
there  were  several  other  points  to  which  his  master 
accorded  little  rredence,  though  he  waa  in  no  mood 
at  this  moment  to  sift  his  evidence,  or  cross-examine 
further. 

"  He  came  by  appointment — the  carriage  waa 
waiting— she  had  consented  to  fly  with  him;"  waa, 
the  thought  that  preaaed  the  heaviest  on  the  lover's 
heart. 

*'  She  is  unworthy  of  my  regard— I  should  rejoice 
to  be  freed  from  h<  r  trammels :— I  will  think  of  her 
no  more!"  said  Fitzmaurice  to  himself,  starting 
from  a  painful  reverie,  and  assuming  an  air  of  proud 
composure! »  "  8he  hath  played  fast  and  loose;  but 
I  am  to  be  fooled  no  more." 

We  may  aay  what  we  please  to  ourselves  and 
others ;  but  no  trusting,  generous  heart  that  ever 
truly  loved,  could  throw  off  that  love  at  once.  It 
will  not  depsrt  at  our  bidding—it  will  stand  against 
wounded  pride  and  offended  vanity — it  will  even 
linger  awhile  when  esteem  is  gone.  And  so  it  waa 
with  Fitzmaurice ;  scarcely  had  he  said  to  himself 
I  fhould  rejoice  in  being  freed  from  her  trammels — 
I  will  think  of  her  no  more— ere  a  thousand  loving 
and  tender  recollections  rushed  back  on  his  mind, 
and  he  began  to  think  whether  she  might  not  be 
innocent  after  all,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of 
his  own  serines  against  her.  Shocked  and  bewil- 
dered;—now  doubting— now  believing:— now  loving, 
now  despising — he  waa  completely  lost  to  the  actual 
present  round  him,  till  roused  from  his  painful  medi- 
tations by(a  question  from  his  restless  serving  man, 
who  had  no  fancy  for  a  longer  sojourn  beneath  a 
waving  willow  on  a  chill  October  night 

«•  I  am  afraid  you  are  wet,  sir.  Had  not  you  bet- 
ter hasten  home  V 

Fitzmaurice  sttfrted  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
having  quite  forgotten  that  he  waa  not  alone  :  looked 
hastily  round  a*  if  woi.dering  where  he  was,  and 
then  keenly  at  the  8 1 weaker,  who  notwithstanding 
the  darkneas,  turned  away  from  his  searching  gaze. 
"  He  judges  that  I  have  played  the  fool,  and  wade 
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myself  ridiculous ;  and  perhaps  he  judges  correctly," 
thought  Maurice  with  a  flushed  cheek,  as  the  pond, 
the  watercourse,  and  the  saucy  waiting-women 
came  to  his  mind.  The  conviction  was  far  from 
pleasant,  and  tended  Utile  to  soothe  his  pang*  or 
soften  his  judgment  of  Edith  EUerslie.  What  right 
had  he  to  bo  racing  and  chasing  in  other  men's 
grounds  after  young  maidens,  and  young  gallants  ? 
He  might  think  himself  lucky  that  he  had  not  been 
Foot  or  committed  as  a  vagabond.  Edith  EUerslie 
had  never  said  in  words  that  she  loved  him,  and 
woman's  fate  would  be  harder  than  it  is,  if  she 
were  to  be  held  by  the  interpretation  which  man's 
presuming  vanity  may  put  upon  her  looks  aud 
blushes. 

This  was  not  a  time  to  dwell  upon  the  past — the 
night  air  was  keen ;  and  his  wet  garments  were 
clinging  to  him  with  the  chilling  gripe  of  poverty ; 
moreover,  he  did  not  wish  to  stand  there,  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  and  speculation  of  his  sagacious,  but, 
as  be  judged,  not  over  honest  serving  man. 

44  Lead  the  way  back  to  the  garden  gate,  keeping 
under  the  hedge, "  said  Filzmaurice  with  a  lofty  air 
that  admitted  of  no  dispute,  though  David  would 
greatly  have  prefened  oeing  left  to  his  own  devices. 

The  path  by  the  hedge  commanded  a  good  view 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  garden,  which  looked 
still  and  peaceful  in  the  placid  moonlight.  No 
living  olject  was  moving  there;  and  the  very 
breeze  that  swept  across  it  bresthed,  to  his  fancy, 
with  a  softene/1  cadence. 

«  All  still !  all  peaceful  now  !"  he  thought,  "and 
yet  but  late  wbat  falsehood  and  what  fiery  passions 
raged  out  within  its  bounds." 

The  iron  gate  was  not  only  closed,  but  locked. 

"  She  is  wise  and  prudent  to  leave  no  trace  of  her 
purposed  flight ;  and  with  those  innocent  eyes,  and 
her  waiting-woman's  bold  demeanor,  and  keen 
tongue,  may  nlike  defy  suspicion  and  accusation. 
Well !  we  shall  not  meet  again.  I  leave  this  part 
of  the  country  to-morrow;  and  she  may  wed  whom 
she  will  for  me,"  he  added  bitterly,  as  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  boat  and  seized  the  oars.' 

How  different  were  this  feelings  now  to  wbat 
they  had  been  when  be  had  crossed  from  the  other 
aide.  Then  eager  hope— now  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Tie  the  rope  securely  round  the  bole  of  this 
willow  ;  and  then  wait  for  me  at  the  head  of  that 
hollow  way,  where  the  road  opens  upon  the  down," 
said  Fitzmaurice  springing  out  of  the  boat,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  hasty  steps  towards  the  Chequers. 

"  Get  my  horse  ready  directly/1  said  the  young 
soldier  to  the  landlord,  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  an  the  look  out,  aa  it  seemed,  for  his  guest 

"  Had  not  you  better  rest  here  for  the  night,  sir  ! 
the  clouds  are  gathering  heavily  nver  head,  though 
the  moon  is  shining  out  now ;  and  the  country 
here  is  not  over  quiet,  though  the  parliament  does 
its  best.  You  had  better  take  my  advice  and  re- 
main, fiir ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  come  to 
pass/'  replied  the  provident  landlord,  with  the  same 
mysterious  manner,  and  all  knowing  look  that  had 
deluded  Fitzmaurice  in  the  morning ;  a  manner 
which  said,  the  arguments  now  brought  fprwaxd 
are  nothing  to  those  which  remain  behind. 

But  Fitzmaurice  was  not  to  be  deceived  again  ; 


and  within  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  riding  up 
the  hollow  way,  the  landlord  having  intimated  by 
his  knowing  look  at  parting  that  he  knew  all  that 
hu  liberal  gueat  had  done,  or  intended  to  do ;— and 
would  keep  his  secret. 

u  Mount  behind  me,"  said  the  young  soldier  aa 
he  overtook  his  servant.  "  There  is  no  one  to  see 
us  here."   • 

"  I  could  not  think  of  it,  sir,"  replied  David  with 
great  humility,  adding,  with  an  equivocal  smile ; 
"  The  Lord  Cromwell  has  enough  on  his  back 
already," 

"  The  Lord  Cromwell  is  equal  to  any  burden. 
Mount !" 

Tbe  tone  in  which  the  mandate  was  conveyed 
forbade  disobedience;  and  the  gallant  horse  was 
soon  galloping  across  the  down  towards  Amesbury, 
for  there  wss  then  only  a  track,  not  a  road  as  now, 
at  a  pace  that  proved  his  master  had  not  overrated 
his  powers. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  leave  him  behind  to  pry,  or 
to  prate,"  was  the  thought  of  the  master. — "  I  wish 
he  would  leave  me  to  get  home  as  I  could,  I  might 
then  leatn  something  more  of  this  meeting  \n  the 
garden ;  and  the  know  ledge  .might  bring  gold  to  my 
purse  ;**  was  the  thought  of  the  serving  man. 

With  this  mutual  discontent  the  ride  was  not 
likely  to  prove  agreeable  to  either;  and  ere  they 
reached  the  town  a  heavy  shower  had  increased  the 
ill-humor  and  discomfort  of  both. 

"  You  can  dismount  here,  and  walk  by  my  side," 
said  Fitzmaurice  as  they  gained  the  outskirts;  and 
thejulleu  David  did  as  he  was  ordered. 

*%f  ow  look  well  to  my  horse,  and  take  heed  that 
you  babble  to  none  of  augbt  that  has  passed  this 
night,"  said  the  young  soldier  significantly,  as  he 
entered  the  yard  of  the  hostel.  '*  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with." 

Little  sleep  had  Fitzmaurice  that  night,  despite 
the  comfortable  posset  which  the  good-natured 
landlady  had  made  and  presented  with  her  own 
hands.  If  the  mind  be  restless,  it  roaketh  the  body 
the  same  ;  and  never  had  his  mind  been  so  restless 
and  bewildered  as  on  this  same  night. 

He  ran  over  every  circumstance,  striving  to  give 
each  its  due  weight  and  coloring,  that  he  might 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  whole ;  and  when 
he  had  done  all  this  over  and  over  again,  he  only 
found  himself  involved  in  greater  difficulties — more 
puzzled — more  bewildered;— that  only  which  waa 
most  painful,  being  most  clear. 

That  Edith  EUerslie  had  met  Captain  Tooker 
secretly,  and  at  night—that  she  had  bade  him  not 
doubt  her  love ;  and  that  but  for  his  appearance  she 
would  have  gone  off  with  his  rival,  he  held  proved 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  David 
had  encountered  that  rival  in  hia  flight ;  and  the 
writer,  and  purpose  of  the  scroll  placed  in  hia  hand 
was  a  mystery  beyond  his  power  to  solve — a  cir- 
cumstance so  strange  and  unaccountable  aa  to 
invest  all  the  other  evenU  of  that  day  with  a  be- 
wildering indistinctness,  that  left  his  judgment  still 
undecided  after  many  hours  of  bitter  and  painful 
thought. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tii  ran  that  shone  so  brightly  into  Fitzmaurice's 
room  in  the  morning  found  him  in  no  humor  to 
enjoy  its  warmth  or  splendor.  The  joyous  sun- 
shine wis  unwelcome  from  forming  such  a  contrast 
to  his  gloomy  thoughts ;  and  he  was  better  pleased 
11  hen  he  saw  that  clouds  were  rising  at  the  horizon, 
threatening  ere  long  to  dim  the  garUh>  lustre  of  this 
October  sun. 

Nothing  delighted — nothing  even  contented  him. 
The  usual  sweetness  of  his  temper  seemed  turned 
ill  to  sourness ;  and  his  buoyant  spirits  grown  dull 
tnd  almost  stem. 

He  felt  impatient,  nay  even  cross  with  his  kind 
landlady,  because  she  came  to  inquire  the  effect  of 
hrr  pet  posset ;  and  then  pressed  him  to  make  a 
more  hearty  breakfast.  She  was  a  woman — and 
women  were  false  !  besides,  he  desired  to  be  alone, 
tnd  answered  briefly  and  coldly.  He  could  scarcely 
resist  the  desire  of  dismissing  David  Frewen  from 
his  service,  merely  because  he  sskfd  if  he  would 
ride ;  and  the  joyous  carol  of  one  of  the  maidene  of 
the  household,  who  was  rubbing  and  scrubbing  the 
stalls,  brought  his  ill  humor  to  a  crisis.  He  would 
hive  left  Amesbary  immediately,  as  he  had  decided 
ths  evening  before,  when  fully  convinced  of  Ediih*s 
preference  for  his  arrival,  but  young  Ferringham's 
ietter  had  contained  a  particular  request  that  he 
would  abide  there  at  least  till  after  Mondsy,  when 
he  should  himself  be  in  the  neighborhood ;  adding 
a  hint  that  he  wished  to  converse  with  him  on  some 
subject  of  importance.  There  was  a  vagueness,  an 
appearance  of  secrecy  in  this  letter,  so  opposite  to 
young  Ferringham's  usual  openness,  that  had  the 
midd  of  Fitzmaurice  been  less  painfully  occupied 
oust  have  struck  and  surprised  him ;  but  as  it  was, 
the  circumstance  passed  unnoticed,  and  he  only 
fretted  at  being  compelled  to  remain  at  least  three 
days  longer  in  a  place,  which  he  desired  to  quit  on 
the  instant,  and  never  see  or  think  of  more;  and 
vet  so  inconsistent  is  the  human  heart,  at  least  the 
heart  of  a  lover,  that  but  for  very  shame,  and  a 
suspicion  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his  reports, 
he  would  have  sent  David  over  to  Bulford  to  glean 
what  news  he  could. 

"  I  am  growing  quite  savage,*9  he  thought  with 
a  bitter  smile,  becoming  conscious  of  his  unamiable 
irritation.  "  I  will  go  out  in  the  open  air :  I  msy 
grow  better  tempered  there,  or  find  fewer  to  quarrel 
with." 

Avoiding  every  road  which  he  had  before  taken, 
he  walked  briskly  on  for  some  time ;  then,  weary 
of  this,  he  returned  to  the  hostel,  and,  throwing  off 
bis  hat,  took  up  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table. 

He  was  turning  over  the  pages  with  a  listless  air 
rather  than  reading,  when  a  folded  paper  fell  from 
xtween  the  leave*;  On  picking  it  up,  he  found 
that  it  was  directed  to  himself,  and  the  contents, 
'.hough  brief,  were  such  as  not  only  to  interest  but 
:•  startle  him.    The  paper  contained  these  words: — 

*'  If  you  would  learn  that  which  you  most  wish 
*»  know — if  you  would  have  explained  that  which  you 
asst  wish  explained,  come  alone  to  the  old  yew  tree 
r  the  head  or  the  crow  alley  in  the  wood  at  ten  to- 
:gbt. 

"Setarday." 


u  If  I  would  learn  that  which  I  most  wish  to 
know — if  I  would  have  explained  that  which  I  most 
wish  explained — come  to  the  old  yew  tree  at  ten 
to-night,"  repeated  the  young  soldier  with  flushing 
cheeks,  and  flashing  eyes.  u  Ay  !  truly  will  I, 
though  my  life  paid  the  forfeit  She  is  true  hearted 
still;  and  can  explain  all  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
should  have"  known  that  my  pure  high  minded 
Edith  could  not  prove  false  or  mercenary :  I  merit 
not  her  love,  since  I  could  doubt  her." 

So  thought  Maurice  Fitzmahrice  in  the  first  burst 
of  his  delight  snd  exultation,  forgetting  for  the  time 
what  he  had  himself  heard  her  say  on  the  previous 
night,  and  never  considering  that  it  was  scarcely 
the  act  of  a  pure,  high  minded  maiden  to  appoint  a 
meeting  in  a  lonely  wood  at  night  with  a  handsome 
young  gallant,  who  had  already  dared  to  pUy  the 
wooer. 

Lover  like,  the  paper  was  pressed  to  his  lips, 
blushing  the  while,  though  there  was  none  to  see 
his  folly  :  (he  was  but  two  and  twenty ;)  and  then 
the  scroll  was  more  critically  examined.  The 
writing  was  large  and  coarse ;  very  unlike  the  de- 
licate characters  which  he  bad  been  wont  to  see 
traced  by  the  slender  fingers  of  Edith  EUeralie; 
but  the  larger  and  coarser  the  more  complete  the 
disguise ;  and  she  might  fear  lest  the  note  should 
fall  into  other  hands,  whilst  she  rightly  judged  that 
he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  guessing  from  whom 
it  came. 

Certainly  if  from  her,  and  so  written  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  any  unfriendly  eye  under 
whose  scrutiny  it  might  chance  to  fall,  it  might  be 
considered  an  admirable  performance ;  the  dirguise 
being  so  complete  that  even  the  enraptured  and 
confident  lover  began  at  length  to  entertain  doubts 
and  suspicions. 

Not  a  single  letter  bore  any  resemblance  to  those 
which  Edith  was  in  the  habit  of  forming :  and  the 
paper  was  not  such  as  might  be  expected  to  come 
from  a  lady  to  her  lover. 

A  new  idea  came  across  bim ;  and  drawing  forth 
the  scroll  delivered  to  bim  by  the  boy  the  day  lie- 
fore,  he  began  comparing  it  with  that  found  within 
the  book.  After  an  eager  but  minute  examination 
he  decided  that  the  paper  was  undoubtedly  the 
same ;  but  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer  be  was 
not  so  resolute.  In  both  the  letters  were  large,  coarse,* 
and  ill  formed;  executed  either  by  an  unskilful 
hand,  or  one  that  sought  to  appear  so;  but  though 
some  of  those  letters  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  some  again  were  totally  different.  Then 
arose  the  question — how  came  the  scroll  upon  this 
table! 

David  was  summoned  and  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  note ;  but  as  he  let  drop,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  resolute  denials,  a  hint,  or  supposition,  that  it 
might  have  come  from  seme  one  at  Bulford,  his 
master,  remembering  that  the  chambermaid  at  the 
Lord  General  was  cousin  to  Mistress  Edith  Eller* 
slie's  saucy  waiting  woman,  need*  d  no  further  evi- 
dence to  convince  bim  that  Edith  was  the  writer ; 
and  that  come  what  might  he  must  be  at  the  old 
yew  tree  in  the  wood  at  the  appointed  hour.  Why 
she  had  desired  his  presence  on  the  previous  day, 
thus  risking  an  encounter  between  the  rivals ;  or 
why  she  should  appoint  a  meeting  in  Ameabury, 
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instead  of  nearer  her  own  abode,  would  doubtless 
be  satisfactorily  explained  hereafter. 

Adjoining  thetown.t  >wardsthe  western  entrance, 
lies  Amesbury  Park.  The  town  itself,  like  some  of 
the  surrounding  villages,  namely  Bulford,  Dur ring- 
ton,  snd  others,  may  boast  of  having  formerly  been 
a  Roman  station,  and  indeed  if  some  ancient  authors 
may  be  credited  the  greater  part  of  Salisbury  Plain 
was  in  the  earlier  ages  crowded  with  hamlets. 

According  to  some,  the  town  derives  its  name 
from  the  Monk  A mbrosius—  according  to  other* 
from  Aurelius  A  mbrosius,  who  returning  to  Britain 
burnt  Vortigern  in  his  tower,  and  defeated  Hengist 
whose  head  was  cut  off,  fildol,  Consul  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  only  Briton  who  had  escaped  from  the 
treacherous  slaughter  of  his  countrymen  at  Stone 
Henge,*  by  the  Saxon  chief  on  the  first  of  May  ; 
whilst  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  derives  the  name 
from  maen  ambres. 

A  monastery  was  established  there  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  founding  of  which 
is  attributed  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  others 
to  this  same  King  Aurelius  Ambro»ius,  brother  and 
predecessor  of  Uther  Pendrsgon,  the  father  of  the 
renowned  King  Arthur,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Britons  put  to  death  by  HengUt ;  but  the  traditions 
are  too  vague  and  contradictory  to  be  much  relied 
on.  * 

From  later  accounts  it  "appears  that  a  nunnery  waa 
founded  there  by  Elfrida  the  Queen  of  Edgar. — 
Eleanor  of  Br£tagne,  sister  to  Prince  Arthur,  after 
being  eon  fined  for  many  years  in  Bristol  Castle  by 
her  uncle  John,  died  here;— and  here  was  the  veil 
taken  by  Eleanor  widow  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
Mary  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  First  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1540  by  the  Ab- 
bess. Joan  Darrell,  and  her  nuns;  the  revenue  being 
£495  15s.  2rf. 

The  building  and  site  were  granted  soon  after  to 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  from  whose  family  it  passed, 
after 'the  civil  wars,  by  a  female  branch,  into  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Queenabury,  whose  Duchess  invited 
Gay  to  visit  her  there  :  and  a  cave  in  (he  wood  ia 
atill  to  be  seen  where  the  poet  i*said  to  have  written 
some  of  his  fables. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  it  became 
the  temporary  home  of  some  of  the  French  refugee 
nuns ;  and  a  few  years  back  there  were  remnants  of 
their  tapestry  still  hanging  on  the  walls. 

The  mansion,  a  square,  heavy  looking  building, 
standing  on  the  site  of  ih<»  ancient  nunnery,  com- 
menc«  d.  but  left  unfirmhed  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  died 
before  its  completion,  waa  afterwards  improved  by 
the  Earl  of  Burlington  ;  and  in  now  being  enlarged 
and  new  modelled  by  its  present  poaheaaor,  Sir 
Edward  Antrobus. 

Thi>  ground  round  the  hou»e,  which  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  1651,  wa«  in  an  unfinished  state, 
is  fiat  and  unintere»tir  g;  hut  the  clear  water  a  of  the 
Avon  wind  prettily  through  the  park,  here  flawing 
with  a  gentle  murmur  over  it*  p'hblv  l»d— th-re 
falling  in  a  mimic  catcade;  and  finally  pa-sn  g  out 
across  the  road,  and  taking  its  cour  e  through  Salis- 

*  According  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  he  killed  70 
Saxons  with  a  stake;  the  number  of  Britons  slaugh- 
tered is  said  to  have  been  460. 


bury  down  towards  Christ  church,  where  it  mingles 
with  the  sea. 

Rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  river, 
and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  park, 
stands  the  ancient  encampment;  steep  and  high, 
with  a  broad  level  space  on  the  lop,  thence  sloping 
away  on  the  opposite  side  less  steeply  and  abruptly, 
in  several  stages  down  into  the  open  plain  below, 
extending  maliy  miles  around. 

The  steepest  side  of  the  encampment,  (that 
towards  the  park,)  is  n«w  clothed  with  beautiful 
trees  down  to  the  water's  edge,  save  for  an  open 
space  in  the  middle,  where  two  diagonal  paths  cut 
in  the  downy  frontage,  after  crofting  about  midway 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  ascend  to  the  summit. 
You  may  range  many  miles  ere  you  meet  with  a 
prettier  view  than  greets  you  from  the  bridge,  as 
you  enter  the  little  town  of  Amesbury  from  the 
western  road,  with  its  crystal  stream,  and  its  hang- 
ing woods ;  and  its  picturesque  old  church,  peeping 
forth  from  amongst  the  trees  to  your  left. 

Though  the  house,  as  we  have  already  said,  was, 
at  that  time,  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  grounds 
had  received  none  of  the  embellishments  bestowed 
upon  them  in  after  years,  still  there  was  enough 
of  natural  beauty  to  compel  even  the  admiration  of 
the  young  soldier,  filled  th  <ugh  he  was  with  agitat- 
ing thoughts,  and  countless  hopes  and  fears. 

David's  having  requested  permission  to  retire 
early  to  rest,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  had  ena- 
bled his  master  to  leave  the  hostel  without  a  dread 
of  being  followed  ;  and  it  was  with  a  searching 
eye  and  buoyant  step,  that  after  leaping  the  low 
paling  by  the  corner  of  the  church -yard,  he  puraued 
his  way  across  the  park  towards  the  try  sting  place, 
picturing  to  himself  the  meeting  of  his  beautiful 
Edith,  not  as  he  had  met  her  of  late,  but  as  the 
was  when  he  had  parted  with  her  before  the  battle 
of  Worcester ;  gentle,  trusting — might  he  not  add — 
loving  1 

The  moon  was  rising  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
clouds  of  a  wild  fantastic  shape  careering  acroasj 
the  pale  gray  sky,  now  filiating  away  into  the 
distance  like  a  funeral  train  with  the  plumed 
hearse,  and  sable  horseman — then  gathering  in  a 
denser  form  like  to  a  maiden's  pall  with  silver 
edging*,  or  sailing  on  in  fleecy  vapors,  now  veiling 
for  a  time  the  orb  that  lent  them  all  their  beauty, 
making  her  seem  like  a  fair  babe  that  for  mere 
play  fulness  conceals  its  fi.ee,  and  then  looks  out 
agrfin  all  smiles. 

The  air  was  fresh,  not  keen ;  the  rain  drops  front 
a  recent  shower  still  glistened  on  the  criaping 
autumn  leaves;  and  those  name  flitting  clouds 
caustd  such  variety  of  light  and  shade  as  would 
have  fill* da  painter's  heart  with  rapture,  arid  did 
witi  many  a  pause  and  look  of  admiration  from 
even  the  expecting  lover,  who  in  his  fever  of  im- 
patience bad  started  long  ere  the  appointed  time. 
I  Though  Maurice  had  not  before  traversed  the 
park  or  w«>od  at  night,  he  had  wandered  thrm  gh 
,  both  by  the  light  of  day,  and  needed  no  guide  to 
point  out  the  road. 

I  The  belt  of  wood  following  the  bend  of  the  river 
■  and  old  cncami'imnt.  formed  nearly  the  figure  of  a 
|  semicircle,  stretching  from  the  western  road  to  that 
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which  led  to  Bulford ;  and  was  intersected  with 
many  narrow  paths,  or  verdant  alleys.  The  old 
yew  tree  fixed  on  for  the  place  of  meeting,  stood  at 
the  point  where  two  of  these  broad,  green  roads 
crossed  at  right  angles ;  so  that  the  ancient  yew 
itdod  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  greensward,  with 
the  four  paths  diverging  thence,  and  the  interme- 
diate space  filled  with  the  closely-woven  branches 
of  beech  and  other  trees. 

And  a  lovely  spot  it  was  which  the  writer  of  that 
scroll  bad  chosen  for  tbeir  meeting.  The  turf  was 
short,  and  soft,  and  rich  ;  flecked  here  and  there 
with  a  bright  autumn  leaf,  that  rustled  beneath  the 
tread  with  a  soothing  sound,  turning  the  mind  to 
those  it  loved ;  and  on  this  turf,  so  soil,  so  rich,  so 
prettily  flecked,  looked  down  the  silver  moon,  that 
was  riding  high  in  the  sky  above,  here  pouring 
down  a  flood  of  liaht,  there  streaming  through  the 
interlacing  boBghf  in  broken  beams,  shedding  a 
softened  radiance  all  around,  whilst  the  broad  paths, 
arched  over  head  with  a  thick  foliage,  seemed  like 
the  dim,  gothic  aisles  of  a  cathedral  fading  away  in 
distance  and  in  gloom. 

It  was  a.  spot  on  which  the  fairy  queen  might 
hold  her  revels,  tripping  it  lightly  with  her  gay 
band  across  the  verdant  lawn,  or  resting  with  her 
king  beneath  the  leafy  bower,  indulge  in  merry  jest 
and  playful  mockings  with  her  attendant  courtiers. 
It  seemed  the  very  scene  for  fairy  sports.  Here  we 
might  fancy  that  the  gallant  Oberon  had  led  the 
fiur  Titania  whilst  still  a  bride,  bidding  her  hold  it 
as  ber  own  especial  bower — a  rejal  present  from  a 
royal  bridegroom— a  loving  gift  from  a  most  loving 
mate— to  nse  the  words  used  in  the  present  day — 
a  jointure  house  for  the  bright  fairy  queen,  should 
she  be  left  a  widow. 

We  wiH  not  aver  that  Fitzmaurice  thought  all 
this  of  the  fairies,  or  remembered  at  the  instant  that 
each  beings  were,  or  ever  had  been  either  in  fancy 
or  reality,  but  if  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  one 
dearer  and  fairer  in  bis  eyes  than  even  poets  have 
depicted  Titania  and  her  band,  still  was  he  in- 
fluenced by  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  scene  ; — 
iu  softened  radiance  soothed  his  impatient  spirit ; 
and  bis  foot  fell  lighter  as  he  gazed  around,  whilst 
his  bean  marked  an  augury  of  good  in  all  he  saw. 

M  The  moon  in  her  proud,  clear,  unclouded  ma- 
jesty, yet  gentle,  touching  loveliness,  is  as  mine 
own  pure  and  high-hearted  Edith :—  the  murmur 
of  the  breeze  among  the  waving  boughs,  is  as  the 
witching  music  of  her  tones.  Why  comes  she  not 
that  I  may  pray  her  pardon  for  my  doubts,  and  win 
that  pardon  by  fresh  tows  to  trust,  and  never  doubt 
her  morel"  80  murmured  half  aloud  Maurice 
Pitzmaurice  as  he  paced  round  the  embowered  cir- 
cle, gazing  down  each  long  avenue  as  he  passed  by. 

He  struck  his  repeater— it  was  past  the  appointed 
hour,  and  yet  no  Edith  EUerslie  appeared  in  view. 
Thanks  to  his  own  impatience  he  had  been  waiting 
there  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  was  far  too 
restless  to  stand  still. 

Again  waa  each  avenue  keenly  examined,  but  in 
vain ;  and  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  fooled  to 
famish  merriment  to  Edith,  her  haughty  lover,  or 
her  saucy  waiting  maid,  waa  forcing  itself  upon  his 
mind  against  his  will,  when  a  alight  rustling  reached 
his  eager  ear. 

He  looked  ateadiry  to  the  south  from  whence  the 
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noise  proceeded  ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  trees  in 
that  direction  prevented  his  seeing  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly, for  the  person  or  animal,  whichever  it  might 
be,  (the  point  seemed  doubtful)  instead  of  approach- 
ing by  the  avenue,  was  evidently  making  its  way 
through  the  wood  as  silently,  it  seemed,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit 

**  It  was  strange,"  he  thought,  and  for  an  instant 
the  idea  of  treachery  came  across  him,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  was  there  alone,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  aid,  he  stepped  a  few  paces  back,  so  as  to 
interpose  the  trunk  of  the  yew  between  him  and  the 
spot  whence  the  rustling  proceeded,  loosening  bis 
sword  as  he  did  so  ready*  for  use  should  it  be 
needed. 

Then  came  the  pleasing  thought  that  he  had  not 
a  foe  on  earth,  and  ashamed  of  his  cowardly  fear,  aa 
he  termed  it,  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  hilt  of 
the  weapon.  A  atill  fainter  sound,  a  timid  footfall, 
as  he  thought,  on  the  soft  turf  to  the  right,  caused 
him  to  step  out  from  behind  the  tree,  riveting  his 
attention  for  a  while  in  that  direction. 

It  was  beta  tittuping  hare  coating  up  the  avenue, 
that  at  sight  of  htm  started  aside  into  the  deep 
covert. 

He  turned  away  with  a  feeling  and  gesture  of 
disappointment,  and  aa  a  last  hope  gazed  steadily 
towards  the  south.  The  rustling  had  ceased  ;  but 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  low  and  half  suppressed 
breathing.  The  spot  was  mostly  in  shadow,  and 
the  boughs  below  were  closely  intertwined ;  but 
exactly  fronting  him  a  broken  moonbeam  streamed 
through  the  thinner  branches  over  head ;  and 
gleamed  aa  he  fancied  on  some  deadly  weapon 
pointed  towards  him ;  nay,  be  almost  believed  he 
could  see  a  pair  of  eyes  flashing  through  the  dark 
leaves,  and  a  hand  on  the  trigger  of  a  pistol. 

Maurice  Fitzmaurice  was  brave  as  man  need  be, 
but,  there  was  a  something  startling— fearful— in 
the  thought  that  he  who  had  come  there  expecting 
to  meet  her  whom  he  loved,  and  at  her  bidding  too, 
aa  he  believed,  should  be  marked  out  as  a  victim  by 
the  midnight  assassin; — that  he,  whose  heart  waa 
overflowing  with  kindly  feelings  towards  all,  should, 
yet  be  the  object  of  deadly  hate  to  one  of  his  brother 
men.  He  could  have  died  in  the  battle  field  fight- 
ing in  a  cause  hallowed  by  man's  noblest  motives, 
without  a  pang; — it  was  a  soldier's  fitting  fate — 
but  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  base  foe  who  dared 
not  show  his  face,  skulking  and  creeping  with  the 
vile  murderer's  stealthy  step,  was  a  doom  for  which 
he  had  not  looked — from  which  he  shrunk;  and 
yet  such  was  like  to  be  his  destiny,  for  the  assassin 
was  probably  not  alone,  or  at  least  was  well  armed 
for  the  encounter,  whilst  Fitzmaurice  had  nothing 
but  his  sword.  His  adversary  had  evidently  fire- 
arras;  or  even  if  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  him 
within  reach  of  his  sword,  the  arm  that  should 
wield  it  was  still  painful  and  feeble  from  the  effect* 
of  the  wound,  received  at  Worcester. 

8uch  were  the  thoughts  that  flashed  through  the 
mind  of  Fitzmaurice  with  the  speed  of  lightning;  but 
though  he  saw  all  hia  danger,  and  for  an  instant 
the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  heart,  the  next  it  was 
again  flowing  through  bis  veins,  and  he  was  ready 
to  act  aa  circumstances  might  require,  determined 
not  to  yield  his  life  without  a  struggle.  But  before 
he  could  decide  on  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued— 
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before  he  was  even  quite  assured  that  he  had  not  I 
been  deceived  by  the  shadows  and  his  own  fancy, 
the  harrying  of  quick  steps  was  heard  in  the  avenue  I 
behind  him,  and  a  female  rushing  forward,  with  a 
frantic  shriek,  threw  her  arms  wildly  round  him. 

"  Edith,  my  love !  fear  not,"  cried  the  delighted 
lover,  pressing  the  trembling  female  to  his  heart, 
and  seeking  to  reassure  her  by  the  tenderest 
epithets. 

M  Fool !"  muttered  the  woman  as  she  drew  him 
back  into  the  avenue,  which  she  had  herself  just 
traversed.  "  Think  you  that  a  high  born  maiden 
would  deport  herself  like  a  poor  silly  serving 
wench?  or  that  your  cold  and  haughty  beauty 
would  fling  her  arms  around  you  thus  V* 

"  Fool,  indeed !"  thought  the  vexed  lover,  putting 
her  aside,  and  crimsoning  to  the  very  tips  of  his 
fingers,  on  finding  that  all  his  tender  endearments 
had  been  poured  ferth  upon  the  old  mad  woman  of 
the  down. 

"  Come  with  me !"  she  exclaimed,  seizing  his 
arm,  and  again  attempting  to  drag  him  forward. 
"  What  do  you  here  ?" 

"  What  do  I  here ?  Why,  this  was  the  appointed 
■pot ;  I  have  been  here  this  half  hour." 

u  You  may  thank  Heaven  that  you  live  to  say 
it,"  *h*  answered  solemnly.  4*  But  come,  come 
away  !"  she  added  impatiently,  pressing  bim  on. 

"  Do  you  come  from  your  mistress  ?  Would  you 
lead  me  to  her  ?"  questioned  Fitzmaurice,  amazed 
and  bewildered. 

41  My  mistress  ?  I  have  no  mistress.  Who  says 
I  ever  had :  Would  I  lead  you  to  her  ?  No !  no ! 
no !  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?"  asked 
the  woman  in  an 'excited  tone,  looking  keenly  and 
wildly  into  his  face. 

"  About  as  much  as  you  do,  it  appears"  replied 
Fitzmaurice  stilf  more  bewildered.  M I  mean  who 
sent  you  hither  ?" 

Who  should  send  me  hither  ?  I  move  at  the 
bidding  of  none ;  but  come  and  go  of  my  own  free 
will,"  she  answered  haughtily. 

*  Who  a«ked  you  to  come  then,  good  dame  !" 
said  .Fitzmaurice  soothingly.  "  I  mean  do  you 
bring  a  message  from — from — from  any  one  1"  he 
added  after  a  pause. 

"  Is  there  a  fool  in  the  wide  world  like  to  a  lover?" 
exclaimed  the  old  woman  sharply,  guessing  the 
name  which  he  had  been  unwilling  to  utter.  '*  And 
is  it  to  look  on  that  pale,  proud  beauty  that  you 
linger  here,  when  I  bade  you  be  gone.  Have  you 
no  pride— no  thought  of  your  own  worth,  that  you 
thus  fawn  on  a  scornful  royalist,  and  crawl  to  the 
feet  of  one  who  spurns  you  with  disdain,  and 
smiles  on  a  wealthier  wooer  ?" 

"  I  would  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  the  mortified 
lover,  stung  by  her  words.  "  But  when  we  parted 
in  Worcestershire  I  had  cause  to  hope — to  be- 
lieve—" 

"To  hope!— to  believe!"  repeated  the  woman 
scornfully,  interrupting  him  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "  Many  a  brave  man  hath  been  deluded 
even  to  death  by  such  idle  fooleries.  Is  it  not  cring- 
ing and  crawling  to  come  here  even  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her,  as  your  words  but  now  revealed,  when 
naught  but  your  meddling  last  night  prevented  her 
flight  with  your  rival  ?  " 


"  Is  this  certain  ?"  asked  Fitzmaurice  eagerly—      1 
yet  sadly.  | 

'*  You  saw  her  with  him  ;  and  the  carriage  was 
in  wsiting  to  bear  her  away." 

"  But  her  note  in  the  morning,  bidding  me  '  go 
and  be  watchful !'  "  said  Fitzmaurice  after  a  abort 
pause,  scarcely  conscious  that  he  was  speaking 
aloud. 

**  Her  note  !"  repeated  the  woman  as  scornfully 
as  she  had  before  repeated  the  words — hope  and 
believe.  **  Said  I  not  truly  ?— where  is  the  fool  so 
hard  to  be  guided  as  a  lover ?  Could  you  think 
'that  her  delicate  fingers  ever  traced  such  rude  letters 
as  those  ?  Were  they  such  as  a  fine  madam  would 
send  to  the  youth  whom  her  beauty  had  fooled  1 
Why  you  were  nothing  short  of  an  idiot  to  think  it. 
And  then  to  read  plain  words  with  your  eye,  and 
let  your  heart  give  a  meaning  they  could  not  bear ! 
Was  to  bid  you — go — the  same  as  to  bid  you — 
come  ?  Well !  that  your  wisdom  gained  you  no 
evil  worse  than  a  ducking,  and  a  sharp  rating  from 
a  saucy  waiting-woman." 

''  How  know  you  this?"  asked  Fitzmaurice 
sharply." 

"Count  that  I  know  all  things ;  but  never  ask  me 
how,"  answered  the  woman  mysteriously. 

"  Then  you  were  the  writer  of  that  note,"  ob- 
served Fitzmaurice  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a  tone 
whieh  told : — 

"  That  all  his  dreams  of  love  were  gone, 
And  youth's  bright  hopes  fbr  ever  flown." 

"Then  you  loved  her— truly  loved  her,"  re- 
marked the  woman  with  a  softened  manner,  laying 
her  hand  more  gently  on  his  arm,  and  looking  into 
his  face  with  kindly  sympathy,  for  they  had  now 
reached  a  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  and  she 
could  see  by  the  .pale,  cold  light  that  his  cheeks 
were  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  bis  white  lip  quivering 
with  the  heart's  deep  agony.  "  Think  no  more  of 
it— heed  not  her  falsehood — fling  her  off! — she 
merits  not  thy  love,"  continued  the  woman  still 
more  kindly,  shocked  at  his  ghastly  look. 

44  Can  the  chained  slave  be  free  at  his  will  ? 
Can  we  cease  to  love  at  a  word?"  cried  Fitzmau- 
rice passionately,  glancing  up  with  a  gleaming  eye. 

44 That  can  we  not.  Oh,  no!  no!  no!  He  lies 
who  says  it.  She  doth  not  truly  love  who  would 
not  peril  body  and  soul  for  him  she  loveth,"  ex- 
claimed the  woman  with  almost  frenzied  vehe- 
mence. 

There  was  a  something  so  strange— so  wild  in 
the  woman's  manner,  that  Fitzmaurice  gazed  upon 
her  without  speaking.  Had  she— would  she  peril 
her  soul  for  one  beloved  ?  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought 

She  turned  from  his  scrutiny  ;  and  he  was  the 
j  first  to  break  the  painful  silence. 
I      *'  Then  it  is  from  you  that  I  am  to*  hear  that 
j  which  I  most  wish  to  hear  ;  you  will  explain  what 
j  I  most  desire  to  have  explained." 

"  Who  said  so  ?  Who  said  so  ?  Why  ask  this 
of  me  ?"  demanded  his  singular  companion,  with  a 
vehemence  nearly  as  frantic  as  before. 

"  Nay,  my  good  woman,  I  have  your  own  note 
as  my  warrant  for  this,  and  do  but  use  your  own 
words." 

u  It  it  false !  the  words  are  not  mine.    I  said  not 
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that  I  could  tell  what  you  most  wished  to  hear.  T  |  glow-worms  and  a  gnarled  branch.  And  would  you 
tent  you  no  note,  save  the  one  yesterday  morning."  !  swear  away  the  life  of  a  human  creature  upon  this  ? 
"  Come,  come,  good  dame,  consider  a  moment.  Would  you  rob  some  doting  mother  of  her  son,  be- 
Tbese  rude  letters  were  never  traced  by  the  deli- !  cause  a  bow  stretched  out  towards  you,  and  the 
cate  fingers  of  a  high  born  maiden.  Think  of  your  !  shadow  of  a  cloud  fell  down  beside  it,  making  it 
own  words  but  now;  there  is  far  more  hope  of  seem  like  a  man's  form]  Shame!  shame  upon 
guiding  a  fool  than  a  lover,"  he  replied  with  bitter- ,  you !     The  blood  of  him  done  to  death  by  your 


"So it  appearetb,"  she  answered  significantly. 
u  I  tell  yoo  I  wrote  no  second  note." 
"  Then  your  evil  spirit  did.    Look  there !" 


false  swearing  would  cry  out  for  vengeance — the 
curse  of  a  desolate  mother  would  cling  to  you 
through  life." 

"  I  would  not  swear  lightly — I  would  bring  none 


The  woman  glanced  at  the  paper  held  towards  .  to  death  for  merely  seeking  to  harm  me,"  replied 


her  at  first  with  a  careless  eye,  then,  seeming  to  j 
recognize  the  writing,  she  snatched  it  from  his  j 
hand  with  trembling  eagerness  ere  he  guessed  her  i 
purpose,  and  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  | 

"There!  there!  there  is  no  proof!  no  proof !"  j 
she  said  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone,  flinging  the  tiny 


Fitzmaurice,  shocked  and  amazed  at  her  startling 
vehemence. 

'•  Bless  you!  bless  yon!  and  Heaven  will  bless 
you,  for  you  are  a  good,  merciful  youth  !"  exclaimed 
the  woman  in  a  transport  of  gratitude. 

14  What  am  I  to  comprehend  from  ibis  ?"  asked 


fragments  with  an  exulting  look  into  the  river  that  j  the  astonished  Fitzmaurice,  so  strange,  so  singular 


flowed  beside  them, 

M  What  mean  you  by  this  ?"  cried  the  astonished 
Fitzmaurice,  seizing  her  arm. 

M  Too  late !  too  Jate !"  cried  bis  strange  compan- 
ion with  a  wild  and  exulting  glee,  that  seemed 
closely  allied  to  madness,  pointing  triumphantly  to 
the  scraps  of  paper  as  they  sailed  down  the  rapid 
stream.  "There  they  go!  Put  them  together 
again  who  can." 

"Then  yo«  admit  that  yon  wrote  that  note,"  re- 
marked Fitzmaurice,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
her  singular  conduct. 

H I  admit  nothing." 

"That  may  be  the  safest  course  to  pursue  if  in 
your  power,  but  means  may  be  found  to  compel 
a  definite  answer,"  observed  Fitzmaurice  with  some 
severity.  "Who  threatened  my  life  but  now  at  the 
place  of  meeting  1" 

M  How  should  I  knowl  I  threatened  it  not  and 
beard  no  threats.'* 

"This  is  a  poor  evasion,  woman ;  and  will  not 
serve  your  purpose.  If  you  heard  no  murderous 
words,  you  saw/  the  murderous  weapon  pointed  at 
my  heart— the  murderer's  band  upon  the  trigger." 

"  The  waving  of  branches — the  falling  of  strange 
shadows.  It  was  delusion— delusion  all.  You 
were  deceived  by  your  own  fears,"  answered  the 
woman  wildly  and  hurriedly,  yet  evidently  strug- 
gling to  conceal  the  emotion  caused  by  his  words. 

u  Fear !"  repeated  Fitzmaurice  indignantly,  red- 
dening st  the  charge.    **  I  am  no  coward  to  be — " 

*  No,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  the  woman 
humbly, interrupting  him.  "But  at  night  when 
the  shadows  fall  so  darkly  and  strangely ;  and  in 
this  thick  wood,  the  bravest  without  shame  to  his 
manhood,  might  fancy  he  saw  a  whole  army  against 
him." 

M  It  was  not  fancy,  woman.  Had  I  doubted  be- 
fore, and  in  truth  I  did,  yoor  words  and  manner, 
your  very  eagerness  to  make  me  disbelieve,  would 
make  me  certain  of  the  fact" 

"  Who  was  the  person  like  ?     Did  you  see  the 


were  ber  sudden  transitions  of  mood  and  manner. 
"  Could  you  have  had  a  hand  in  seeking  my  life  ?" 

"I  seek  your  life! — I  that  would  lay  down  my 
own  to  save  it  ?  I.  that  if  you  died,  should  hold 
all  hope  on  earth— in  heaven  lost? — But  who  said 
any  sought  your  life?"  she  added  in  her  former 
wild,  excited  tone,  "  I  never  said  so." 

(*  Your  manner  admitted  it,  if  not  your  words ; 
and  if  you  hope  for  favor  at  my  hands  for  tbe  guilty 
person,  and  his  advisers,  or  relatives,  you  must  tell 
me  all  you  know." 

"I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  replied  the  woman 
coldly  and  haughtily,  standing  before  him  avith  her 
arms  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  her  features  wear- 
ing a  look  of  the  most  resolute  obstinacy. 

••  Beware !  this  denial  can  do  you  no  good  ;  and 
may  compel  me  to  take  you  before  those  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  law." 

**  And  what  if  it  rested  with  me,  by  the  mere 
raising  of  my  voice,  to  bring  certain  death  upon  thee 
at  this  moment?"  replied  the  woman,  boldly,  un- 
moved as  it  seemed  by  his  threat 

"  There  may  be  some  truth  in  that  But  what 
if  ray  sword  stayed  the  cry  ere  it  passed  thy  lips  V 
said  Fitzmaurice,  seizing  her  arm  and  half  drawing 
his  sword. 

"  Would  you  shed  the  blood  of  an  aged  woman, 
who  hath  saved  your  life,  it  may  be  once — it  may 
be  twice  ?  Do  so,  if  thou  wilt,  tbe  wrong  done  to 
thee  will  then  be  avenged  by 'thine  own  hand;  and 
the  curse  of  the  Lord  will  no  longer  cling  to  the  evil 
doer,"  said  the  woman  calmly,  making  no  struggle — 
showing  no  fear ;  but  looking  him  steadily  in  tbe 
face  as  she  spoke. 

44  No,  no ;  I  would  do  thee  no  harm,  though  cer- 
tain that  thy  cry  would  bring  me  a  thousand  deaths. 
Thou  art  a  woman,  and  hast  grey  hairs,"  replied  the 
young  soldier,  releasing  her  arm  and  sheathing  his 
sword.  "  If  thou  hast  done,  or  would  do  me  evil, 
then  God  forgive  thee ;  and  to  his  judgment  I  com- 
mit my  cause." 

Thou  hast  done  wisely  in  so  doing.    It  will  be 


face!"  asked  the  woman  gazing  upon  him  as  if  better  for  thee  here  and  hereafter;  for  the  Lord  will 
her  very  life  depended  on  the  words  that  should  i  judge  and  avenge  thy  cause,  since  to  him  thou  hast 


'issue  from  his  mouth. 

44  No :  I  saw  nothing  but  two  gleaming  eyes : 
and  the  extended  arm." 

"Ha!  ha!  said  I  not  so?"  almost  shouted  the 
woman  in  her  strong  excitement    "  Two  glittering 


made  the  appeal.  But  I  tell  you  again,  as  I  told 
you  before,  you  need  never  dread  evil  from  me : 
your  death  would  but  close  the  door  to  repentance, 
and  banish  all  hope  of  forgiveness,"  said  the  woman 
with  a  solemn  earnestness  not  to  be  disbelieved. 
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"  And  for  what  would  you  take  me  before  the 
judges  of  the  landl"  she  continued  more  wildly. 
"  Did  they  not  question  me  before  ?  But  I  told 
them  nothing,  for  I  knew  nothing — then.  And  if 
I  heard  things  afterwards  that  set  my  brain  on  fire, 
what  came  of  it  1  They  said  I  was  deranged,  and 
then — they  sent  me  to  a  mad-hou?e,  amongst  fierce 
and  howling  wretches;  and  I  was  chained,  and 
bound,  and 'starved,  and  lashed;  and  yet  I  told 
them  nothing,"  she  concluded  with  an  exulting 
laugh. 

"Poor  creature!"  said  Fitzmaurice  pityingly. 
"  I  iear  you  are  not  in  your  right  senses  now." 

"  Yes,  yes :  I  am  not  mad  now — would  that  I 
were!  for  I  was  happy  then — happy  amidst  the 
howling  and  the  raving  round  me,  for  the  dread 
curse  of  blood  was  not  upon  my  heart.  Methought 
I  even  held  thee  in  my  arms,  and  I  would  sit  day 
after  day,  week  after  week  rocking  and  singing 
thee  to  sleep — the  sleep  that  rarely  came  to  me. 
And  then  your  mother  with  her  sweet,  gentle  eyes 
and  kindly  tones,  was  ever  by  my  side,  praising  my 
care,  and  watchfulness." 

"  Me  in  thine  arms !  my  mother  standing  by ! 
Did  you  know  her  ?  Who  was  she  1  Who  am 
IV  cried  the  agitated  Fitzmaurice,  pouring  forth 
question  upon  question  with  a  hurry  that  forbade 
all  possibility  of  reply. 

"  Who  says  that  I  knew  thy  mother  ?  I  was 
mad  when  I  thought  this,"  answered  the  woman, 
attempting  a  show  of  indifference. 

41  Ydh  do  know  her— you  can  tell  me  what  I 
most  wish  to  know.  Turn  not  away !  Pity  my 
agony,  and  tell  me  who  I  am,"  exclaimed  Fitzmau- 
rice passionately,  gazing  eagerly,  searchingly  into 
her  face,  as  she  had  so  lately  done  into  bis. 

"  Hush !"  cried  the  woman  warningly,  "  I  hear 
a  step ! — steps ! — there  are  more  than  one.  Fool ! 
that  I  was  to  linger  thus.  They  may  pass.  Let 
us  abide  here  awhile,"  she  continued  in  strong  emo. 
tion,  dragging  her  companion  behind  the  trunks  of 
some  trees  that  skirted  the  open  space,  in  which 
they  had  before  been  standing.  M  Stir  not !  speak 
not !  breathe  not !  If  you  would  save  both  our 
lives,  for  sword  or  ball  shall  not  pierce  you  but 
through  my  body,"  added  the  woman  in  a  whis- 
per;— such  a  whisper;— so  hollow— so  unearthly- 
that  he  who  heard  it  involuntarily  shuddered. 

Though  yielding  implicit  obedience  at  the  instant 
to  this  strange  woman's  commands,  an  obedience 
the  effect  rather  of  the  suddenness  and  vehemence 
of  those  commands,  than  any  conviction  of  their 
wisdom,  Fitzmaurice,  after  listening  a  moment  and 
hearing  nothing,  was  on  the  point  of  resisting  her 
will,  suspecting  that  her  purpose  had  been  to  divert 
his  attention,  and  prevent  further  questions,  when 
guessing  his  rebellion  she  grasped  his  arm,  and 
pointed  towards  the  path  down  which  they  had 
themselves  so  lately  come. 

The  young  soldier  could  not  but  admire  the 
quickness  of  sight  and  hearing  in  this  aged  woman, 
for  even  then  it  was  more  than  a  minute  before  he 
became  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  approach  of  two 
figures  shrouded  in  horsemen's  cloaks.  They  were 
in  earnest  conversation,  and  as  they  stopped  before 
the  trees  which  concealed  Maurice  snd  his  com* 
panion  from  their  view,  that  conversation  was  dis- 
tictly  heard  by  the  young  soldier,  who  easily  recog- 


nixed  in  one  of  the  speakers  bis  rival  Captain 
Tooker :— the  other  was  unknown. 

"Bat  do  you  not  fear  that  this  busy  young 
roundhead — this  pert  minion  of  old  Noll's,  may 
cross  your  path  and  thwart  your  plans  1"  ques- 
tioned the  stranger. 

"  Not  I :  he  may  cross  my  path  as  he  hath  done 
already  to  his  own  damage,  but  he  shall  not  thwart 
my  plans.  He  knows  me  his  rival,  and  shall  see 
me  blight  all  his  hopes  of  love  and  fortune,"  replied 
Tooker  resolutely. 

"  Nay,  if  you  say  so,  I  count  it  done ;  but  I  bad 
heard  that  the  youth  was  brave,  bold,  and  quick-wit- 
ted ;  with  a  manner  and  person  to  win  favor  in  wo- 
man's eyes." 

"An  upstart  must  make  a  show  of  some  virtues 
if  he  would  rise  in  the  world  ;  and  for  a  woman's 
favor— the  flatterers  of  him  who  hath  gold  are  of 
more  worth  in  her  eyes,  than  the  flatterers  of  him 
who  hath  none." 

"  So  I  have  heard  it  hinted  before,  and  therefore 
set  you  down  as  the  winner  of  the  lady,  who  will 
but  show  her  good  taste  in  preferring  a  gallant 
young  cavalier,  to  a  rascally  roundhead,  and  upstart 
to  boot  as  it  seems  by  your  words,  confirming  for- 
mer reports.  So  this  rival  of  yours— nay  frown 
not«t  the  term,  which  doth  him  too  high  an  honor 
I  own,— this  blood-hound  of  Noll's  I  would  rather 
say— this  brewer's  dray-horse — is  the  fatherless 
brat  who  was  found  in  a  ditch  by  Sir  JSdward  Fer- 
ringham  some  eighteen  years  ago." 

"The  same;  and  brought  up  by  that  worthy 
saint— that  miracle  of  morality  and  humanity, 
with  the  same  tenderness  and  advantages  as  hie 
acknowledged  son  and  future  heir." 

"  Ha !  ha !  Then  the  brat  is  not  as  fatherless 
as  I  imagined." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  I  speak  no  scandal  of  one  of  the 
Lord  General's  Saints,  lest  I  should  be  heavily  fined 
for  the  sin,  only  some  men  have  a  genius  for  find- 
ing babes  in  a  ditch ;  and  it  is  counted  a  virtue  in 
a  pious  roundhead,  whilst  if  a  poor  simple  cavalier 
were  to  do  so — " 

"  Now  heaven  forefend  that  this  talent  should 
spread  among  the  poor  royalists,  who  have  babes 
enough  to  support,  from  his  majesty  downwards, 
without  finding  them  in  ditches,  and  nothing  where- 
withal to  support  them,"  replied  the  stranger  with 
a  laugh,  in  which  Captain  Tooker  joined.  u  We 
need  make  no  further  quest  for  the  father  itseemeth ; 
but  who  may  the  mother  of  the  bantling  be  !"  con- 
tinued the  stranger  in  the  same  light  tone. 

"Oh  !  that  you  must  ask  of  Sir  Edward  Ferring- 
ham.  He  says  he  first  saw  the  child  in  a  ditch  as 
he  rode  late  at  night  across  a  desolate  part  of  Cum- 
berland, where  it  lay  alone,  having  nearly  cried  it- 
self to  death  on  a  bleak  winter's  evening.  There 
was  no  human  being  or  habitation  within  sight 
where  the  kind — the  very  kind  baronet  could  place 
it,  or  learn  aught  of  its  history,  so  he  could  not  do 
less  in  common  humanity  than  bear  the  squalling 
boy  in  his  arms  to  the  house  of  the  friend  with 
whom  he  was  staying  at  the  time.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Baronet  had  not  been  accompanied  by  atten- 
dants, as  is  the  custom  of  gentlemen  when  riding 
by  night  in  lonely  parts,  as  the  domestics  might 
have  corroborated  the  story,  and  carried  the  child, 
bearing  witness  that  his  father  was  a  thorn-bush— 
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hif  mother  a  ditch ;  and  that  other  parents  he  had 
none." 

•«  A  marvellously  pretty  tale !"  raid  the  stranger 
in  the  Mine  sneering  tone.  "  Bnt  how  old  was  the 
boy  !     Could  he  tell  nothing  of  himself?" 

u  He  seemed  about  four  years  of  age ;  and  won- 
dronsly  well  taught,  for  he  told  nothing  which  his 
parents  might  have  wished  concealed.  He  did  not 
know  any  thing  of  a  mother— he  did  not  know 
any  thing  of  a  father — a  cross,  ugly  man  had  carried 
him  on  a  horse  a  long  way ;  and  then  there  had 
been  a  noise  behind  ;  and  the  croes  man  had  hurt 
him,  and  thrown  him  into  the  ditch,  and  when  he 
looked  up  the  cross  man  was  gone,  and  he  was 
frightened  and  began  to  cry.  When  asked  his  name 
he  continued  repeating  Maurice— Maurice — and 
thence  his  name  Maurice  Fitzmaurice." 

"  And  yon  say  Sir  Edward  has  brought  him  up 
with  as  much  care  and  tenderness  as  he  has  be- 
stowed on  bis  acknowledged  son  V 

"  Quite  aa  much ;  nay,  there  are  who  say  that 
he  holds  him  in  higher  estimation  than  his  heir;  at 
least  he  trusts  him  more  fully  as  being  of  a  firmer, 
bolder  spirit," 

"  A  marvellous  story !  as  I  said  before — and  a 
marvellous  youth  too !  Merlin  was  only  without  a 
Cither,  but  tbia  youth  is  also  without  a  mother ;  and 
as  the  first  brought  the  Giant's  Dance*  from  Ireland, 
and  placed  it  on  yonder  plain,  so  perhaps  this  se- 
cond may  bear  it  away  to  some  other  land  ;  and 
hence  his  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  instead  of 
what  we  fear.  Yet  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  for  I  have  heard  that  this  Fitzmau- 
riee  (it  should  be  Fitz-Edward  methinks)  is  not 
easily  to  be  outwitted ;  and  he  seems  to  be  abroad 
at  all  hours." 

-  So  let  htm  !**  replied  Captain  Tooker  contemp- 
tuously. "  In  good  truth  he  hath  had  something 
from  me  already  that  he  liked  but  little  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  intervention  of  another  he  should 
have  had  more.  My  eye  is  on  him ;  and  all  his 
movements  known.  8oold  he  stand  in  our  way, 
let  him  look  to  it !  The  ba^e-born  churl  who  would 
ape  the  courtier,  and  fly  his  hawk  at  high  game, 
must  be  taught  to  know  himeelf." 

**  Since  your  eye  is  on  him,  and  you  will  be  surety 
that  he  shall  not  be  troublesome,  that  is  sufficient 
for  me :  the  lady  is  your  concern ;  and  with  her 
there  can  be  no  cause  for  fear,  since,  setting  aside 
your  winning  tongue  and  courtly  graces,  she  hath 
too  much  pride,  being  come  of  an  ancient  race  her- 
self, to  wed  with  a  base-born  beggar. — 80  fare  thee 
well,  till  we  meet  again  and  now  we  had  better 
part;  you  go  your  way  to  Maddington — I  mine  to 
Trent  House ;  each  with  the  best  speed  we  may." 

u  A  pleasant  ride !  goodnight!"  And  shaking 
hands  the  two  cavaliers  parted,  leaving  the  wood  by 
different  paths. 

"Let  me  go!  let  me  go!"  cried  Fitzmaurice 
angrily,  striving  to  break  from  the  grasp  of  the  old 
woman,  who  for  the  last  few  moments  had  been 
bolding  him  back  with  one  arm,  whilst  the  other 
hand  had  been  pressed  on  his  mouth  to  prevent  the 
utterance  of  the  fierce  defiance,  which  she  guessed 
would  otherwise  have  Usued  thence.  "  Let  me  go !" 

*  Stone  Hen  je ;  see  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  for  an 
tccoant  of  Merlin's  exploit*. 


he  repeated  struggling  forth  into  the  open  space.— 
'*  Let  me  teach  that  proud  cavalier,  with  his  coarse, 
bitter  sneers,  that  the  rascally  roundhead — the  base- 
bom  churl,  hath  a  sword  and  an  arm  wherewith  to 
defend  the  good  name  of  his  benefactor.  Thou  art 
no  friend  to  detain  me,  when  I  would  have  hurled 
defiance  at  both — paid  back  their  scorn  with  greater 
scorn — and  made  them  deny  the  lying  and  malici- 
ous words  which  they  dared  to  utter,"  exclaimed 
the  young  soldier,  stung  near  to  madness  by  the 
insulting  epithets,  and  scandalous  hints  of  the  two 
royalists. 

"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !  He  that  wieldeth 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  !"  said  the  wo- 
man solemnly,  retaining  her  grasp  of  his  cloak. — 
*'  From  the  day  of  thy  birth  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
hath  been  over  thee,  shielding  and  guarding  thee. 
Is  that  arm  shortened  ?  Is  His  might  lessened 
that  thou  wilt  not  commit  thy  defence  to  Him,  but 
would  shed  the  blood  of  thy  brother  man  for  an  idle 
word!" 

Brought  up  from  his  childhood  in  the  belief  of 
the  pious  of  that  day,  that  it  was  a  fearful  sin  in  a 
Christian  to  fight  a  duel,  Fitzmaurice  was  the  more 
struck  by  her  earnest  appeal.  He  no  longer  strug- 
gled to  free  himself  from  her  grasp — the  hand  which 
had  sought  his  sword  sunk  down  by  his  side — his 
head  drooped  on  his  breast — and  he  stood  as  one 
overcome  by  shame  snd  hitter  agony ;  moved  by  her 
bold  reproof,  yet  writhing  beneath  the  insult  heaped 
upon  him. 

"  Must  I  bear  this  ?  It  is  too  much !"  he  mur- 
mured, clenching  his  hand,  then  pressing  it  upon 
his  burning  brow  and  throbbing  temples;  whilst 
hissing  fiends  seemed  whispering  in  his  ear — shame ! 
shame !  shame ! 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  had  never  before  oc- 
curred to  him  to  hear  any  ungenerous  comments 
on  his  singular  atory;  and  thus  the  more  thsn  hints 
of  his  parents*  guilt  and  his  own  illegitimacy  had 
been  endowed  with  double  power  to  wound  and 
agonize. 

"  Must  I  hear  shame  imputed  to  my  mother? — 
shame  to  my  benefactor  ?  and  yet  be  silent  and  not 
cast  back  the  lie  upon  the  liars  ?"  he  exclaimed,  un- 
conscious that  he  spoke  aloud. 

"Be  calm !  be  still !"  replied  the  woman  sooth- 
ingly. "  Who  heeds  the  words  of  reckless  and 
profligate  cavaliers,  who  judge  of  all  others  by 
themselves,  and  think  but  lightly  of  man's  faith 
where  woman  is  concerned  ?  Or  if  he  spoke  but 
the  truth,  will  his  blood  wipe  the  shame  from  thy 
mother's  brow  1" 

"He  spake  not  the  truth,"  cried  Fitzmaurice 
vehemently. 

44  Then  a  lie  can  do  thee  no  harm.  Keep  on  thy 
course  as  if  thou  hadst  never  heard  such  words ; 
and  there  is  no  evil  done." 

'•  No  evil,  woman  1  No  evil  to  be  told  that,  worse 
than  being  fatherless,  motherless— I  am  the  offspring 
of  sin! — the  child  of  shame !  disowned  by  the  mother 
who  bore  me — reared  as  a  beggar  by  the  father  who 
should  have  cherished  me  !  That  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  this  before  I  That  I  should  never 
have  guessed  what  the  evil-minded  world  would 
say  !  She  was  right  not  to  think  of  a  base-born 
beggar.  Yes,  she  bath  done  wisely ! — the  prudent 
will  approve  her  choices    For  ma— I  will  away 
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to  a  foreign  land,  and  hide  my  shame  where  none 
shall  see  it"  cried  Fitzmaurice  with  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion. 

<•  Go — go— and  go  quickly  ;  it  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  done ;  only  let  me  know  where  thou  art,"  said 
the  woman  eagerly,  his  plan  of  leaving  England 
agreeing  exactly  with  her  own  wishes. 

"  Ah !  do  you  bid  me  go  ?  Do  you  say  that  it  is 
all  which  is  left  me  1  Then,  have  I  no  hope  to 
prove  the  falsehood  of  his  words/'  said  Filzmaurice 
with  a  tone  that  spoke  his  utter  hopelessness  and 
misery.  Then  suddenly  starling  into  energy  again — 
the  energy  of  passion  and  despair  rather  than  hope, 
he  seized  the  hands  of  the  old  woman,  grasping  them 
firmly  in  both  his,  so  that  she  could  not  go,  and 
gazing  wildly  and  eagerly  into  her  face,  he  continued 
with  a  vehemence  as  startling  as  had  been  her  own 
before.  "  Look  not  away  !  think  not  to  leave  or 
deceive  me  !  I  must— I  will  know  the  worst,  though 
knowledge  bring  but  greater  agony.  Speak !  and 
speak  truly  !  who  was  my  mother  1" 

"  Why  ask  of  me  1"  replied  the  woman  in'  un- 
steady tones. 

44  Because  you  owned  that  you  had  held  me  in 
t  your  arms,  the  while  my  mother  stood  betide  me." 

"  But  that  was  in  my  madness :  I  said  I  thought 
so  then." 

"  Trifle  not  thus  with  agony  like  mine/'  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  worked  up  himself  well  nigh  to 
madness.  "  Speak  !  for  you  know — I  read  it  in 
your  faltering  tongue,  and  downcast  eyes." 

He  paused  awaiting  her  reply  ; — none  came,  and 
then  his  accents  changed  to  those  of  passionate  en- 
treaty. 

"  You  have  talked  of  evil  done  to  me  in  my 
young  days,  or  threatened  now  by  you,  or  some 
one  dear  to  you,  and  prayed  my  pardon  for  the 
wrong— I  will  not  only  pardon,  but  bless  and  pray 
for  you  beside  if  you  but  tell  the  truth  and  set  my 
heart  at  rest  on  this  one  point.  I  do  entreat — nay 
I  will  kneel  to  you  if  naught  beside  will  win  a  word. 

By  all  your  hopes  on  earth  ! — by  all  your  hopes 
of  Heaven  !  and  if  a  mother,  by  the  fond  thoughts 
of  your  own  babe,  I  beg  your  pity — pray  for  your 
reply.     Am  I  base-born  ?" 

Twice  did  the  woman  turn  away,  unable  to  en- 
dure his  look  of  agony  ;  and  twice  her  lips  moved 
fearfully  ;  but  not  a  sound  came  forth.  She  looked 
again,  and  pity  conquered  ;  it  was  a  frightful  sight 
indeed  to  look  upon  that  youthful  face  so  lately 
bright  with  joy,  now  pale  and  haggard — the  cold 
dew  standing  on  the  rigid  brow,  the  beauty  of  his 
young  form  marred  by  mental  agony — his  blood-shot 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  her  with  a  keen,  burning  gaze, 
as  if  his  fate  hung  on  her  words. 
•  "  I  would  keep  silence— I  would  tell  a  lie — but 
there  is  that  about  you  that  commands  the  truth ; 
and  by  your  side  I  seem  to  see  your  mother,  claim- 
ing my  pity  for  her  injured  child.  If  evil  come  of 
what  I  say.  it  is  not  of  ray  doing ;— but  mind,  you 
promise  pardon  for  the  past  and  future.  Look  boldly 
up!  You  are  no  base-born  beggar;  but  a  full 
match  for  him  who  used  the  words." 

"  Who  is  my  father  then— Sir  Edward  Ferring- 
ham  V*  gasped  forth  Fitzmaurice. 

44  No  but  one  of  as  high  lineage,  and  great  worth, 
though  somewhat  stern." 


"And  my  mother— was  she?"  questioned  the 
youth  unable  to  conclude  the  sentence. 

44  Pure  and  high-minded,  and  of  equal  birth  with 
him  who  called  her  wife.  Shame  on  her  son  to 
think  a  stain  could  rest  upon  her  fame !" 

14  Thank  Heaven !  and  bless  you !  bless  you  for 
these  words  !"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice  fervently, 
veiling  his  face  with  his  hands  to  hide  the  tears  of 
joy  that  came  to  cool  his  burning  brain.  "  This  is 
beyond  my  highest  hopes — I  can  bear  all  things 
now.  But  tell  me,  does  my  mother  live  1  Where  is 
she  now  1  I  shall  not  quite  believe  I  have  a  mother 
until  I  feel  her  arms  around  my  neck." 

41  Poor  youth  !  That  thou  canst  never  feel.  Her 
body  rests  in  the  dark  grave — her  spirit  wanders 
through  the  sky.  There !  there,  she  is  above  us 
now  !  I  see  her  looking  down  with  a  sweet  heav- 
enly smile,"  replied  the  woman  wildly,  pointing  up- 
wards. 

«•  Where  V9  asked  Filzmaurice  eagerly.  M I  can 
see  nothing,  but  a  soft  white  cloud/'  he  added  in  a 
disappointed  tone,  led  away  involuntarily  for  the 
moment  by  bis  companion's  carnestoess,  though 
the  next  instant  conscious  of  bis  own  folly. 

"  That  is  her  floating  robe ;  but  see  I  she  waves 
her  hand — we  must  away  !  I  have  already  lingered 
far  too  long,"  and  seizing  her  companion's  arm,  the 
woman  hurried  him  on  heedless  of  his  remarks  and 
questions,  till  the  latter  became  so  importunate  as 
to  compel  a  reply. 

44  Does  my  father  live  V  asked  the  young  soldier 
for  the  fifth  time  at  least. 

"  I  will  tell  you  no  more,"  said  the  woman  in  a 
vexed  tone. 

44  His  name ! — only  his  name ! — tell  me  that  I 
implore  you !"  pleaded  Fitzmaurice. 

14  No,  no  ;  I  will  tell  you  no  more,  I  have  already 
told  you  enough  to  endanger  the  lives  of  both," 
she  replied  ;  and  not  one  word  mere  could  Fitzmau>- 
rice  gain  by  prayers  or  bribes. 

Her  lips  continued  resolutely  closed,  and  she 
would  neither  stop  nor  slacken  her  pace,  till  they 
had  quitted  the  wood,  and  stood  together  in  the 
open  park,  where  no  lurking  foe  could  be  concealed. 

44  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  pie  further,"  she  said  at 
length,  releasing  his  arm,  and  proceeding  with 
slower  steps.  *'  You  already  know  more  than  you 
should  know  for  your  own  good — more  than  I  ever 
intended  to  telj  you,  save  on  my  death-bed  ;  but  I 
could  not  look  upon  your  suffering  and  not  be 
moved  ;  I  sought  you  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  save — 
to  serve  another ;  but  your  kindness  has  won  upon 
me  ;  and  I  would  now  save  and  serve  you  for  your 
own  sake  alone.  The  better  to  do  this  you  must 
promise  me  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Captain  Tooker, 
and  never  to  tell  to  human  being  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard  to-night;  but  above  all  you  must  pledge 
your  word  to  make  no  further  inquiries  as  to  your 
own  birth,  but  wait  the  Lord's  good  time  for  restor- 
ing you  to  your  rights." 

"  I  will  make  no  such  promise,  for  I  could  not 
keep  it,"  said  Fitzmaurice  candidly.  (( Till  I  know 
all  that  concerns  my  parents,  I  shall  never  be  at 
rest." 

44  Ah  !  this  is  my  doing ! — this  is  my  folly  ! — that 
I  could  not  hear  your  prayers  unmoved  !"  replied 
the  woman  passionately,  stamping  with  irritation. 
"  If  you  knew  what  I  have  risked  this  night  for 
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your  sake,  you  could  not— you  durst  not  refuse  me. ' 
Must  I  meet  with  ingratitude  from  you,  for  whom  ' 
I  have  borue  so  much  !"  | 

"  I  would  not  be  ungrateful,"  said  Fitzmauricc 
touched  by  her  appeal,  though  my  debt  seems  not 
so  great  in  my  eyes  aa  in  yours.  You  have  told 
me  that  I  need  not  blush  for  my  birth :  and  I  bless 
you  for  so  saying ;  and  you  stayed  me  from  quar- 
relling with  my  haughty  rival ;  but  in  all  thin  I  see 
no  such  great  peril  to  yourself." 

"  Thwart  me  not,  boy,  as  you  value  your  own 
safety !"  cried  the  woman  vehemently.  "  My  head  is 
not  always  as  it  should  be ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
past  as  they  have  come  across  me  to-night,  go  nigh 
to  make  me  a  maniac  as  in  bygone  years.  You 
know  not  what  you  say — you  know  not  the  dan- 
gers that  suiTouod  you — the  secret  foe  who  seeks 
your  ruin.  But  for  me,  you  had  ere  now  ceased  to 
breathe." 

"  Hi !  then  I  was  not  deceived,  though  you  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  I  had  been  fooled  by  my  fancy. 
I  saw  the  murderous  arm — the  mar  Jerous  weapon/' 

u  I  said  not  so,"  remarked  the  woman  hurriedly ; 
but  she  trembled  as  she  said  it,  and  could  not  meet 
his  eye 

u  And  yet  it  is  so  nevertheless,,"  pursued  Fi'z- 
maurice.  "  Why  save  the  victim,  and  yet  seek  to 
shield  the  assassin  1" 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  promise  I  ask  1"  demand- 
ed the  woman  abruptly. 

M  Not  till  you  tell  me  my  own  name,  and  that  of 
my  secret  foe." 

44  I  will  tell  you  neither :  so  go  your  way — run 
your  own  course ;  and  be  a  corpse  ere  the  close  of 
the  week*"  answered  the  woman  angrily.  "  I  would 
have  saved  you;  but  you  would  not— your  blood 
be  upon  your  head :  I  can  no  longer  be  held  an* 
twerablefor  it." 

a  My  life  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  higher  power, 
good  dame ;  and  I  promised  you  pardon  for  the  past 
and  the  future,  so  may  not  compel  you  to  speak ; 
but  methinks,  should  I  die  as  you  foretel,  your  can- 
science  will  be  none  the  clearer;  and  so  saying.  I 
wish  you  good  night,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  vexed 
io  his  turn,  and  moving  away.  "  If  evil  come  from 
yoor  half  confidence,  Jhe  blame  will  rest  with  you." 

"  Stop !  atop !  what  would  you  do  1"  exclaimed 
the  woman,  hurrying  after  him. 

"Only  report  all  I  have  heard  to  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell  and  Sir  E  J  ward  Ferringbam ; 
and  see  if  they  cannot  arrive  at  the  truth,"  replied 
the  young  soldier  drily.  "  I  have  made  yeu  no 
promise  of  secrecy." 

<*  Ruin !  ruin  !  death  to  you,  and  ruin  to  all !" 
exclaimed  the  woman  with  frantic  gestures.  ".And 
it  will  Be  my  doing !  I  shall  but  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  soul  and  body  that  I  thought  to  prevent.  I 
pitied  your  agony — now  pity  mine,"  she  continued 
grasping  his  hands  as  he  had  grasped  hers,  and  look- 
ing a*  wildly  and  eagerly  into  his  face.  <*  Promise 
to  tell  nothing— ask  nothing  now  ;  and  hereafter  I 
will  see  you  restored  to  your  rights,  let  the  doing  so 
cost  me  what  it  may.  Spe*k  1  speak !  more  than 
my  life—the  life— the  soul  of  another  hangs  on 
your  words.  Itis  a  woman— an  aged  woman  who 
pleads  for  mercy — for  a  brief  silence." 

"  And  she  shall  not  plead  in  vain,  though  that  she 
asks  is  no  trifling  sacrifice,  said  Fitzmaurice  kindly. 


"  It  will  bring  a  blessing  upon  you — doubt  it 
not !"  replied  the  woman  gratefully,  pressing  his 
hand  to  her  thin  pale  lips.  «*  You  will  live  to  cir- 
cumvent your  secret  foe ;  and  take  the  station  that 
befits  you ;— ■ only  be  calm  and  patient." 

"  Alas  !  my  good  darn*,  I  hope  my  prosperity  de- 
pends not  on  my  coolness  and  patience ;  for  in  truth 
I  was  never  noted  for  either,"  replied  the  youth  with 
a  smile. 

'*  Yet  both  may  be  needed  against  a  t'oe  so  keen 
and  resolute,"  said  the  woman,  shaking  her  head. 

*'  Tell  me  the  name  of  this  foe ;  that  I  may  guard 
against  him." 

"  No,  no ;  remember  your  promise  to  ask  no- 
thing." 

"As  you  please  upon  this  subject.  I  never 
engaged  not  to  guess,  and  methinks  I  could  tell 
you  the  name  of  this  dreaded  foe,  whom  I  dread  not 
at  all." 

44  Impossible !"  said  the  woman  in  some  surprise. 
M  Give  his  name  if  you  can." 

M  Tooker." 

"  You  are  wrong;  he  is  not  your  friend*;  but  he 
will  not  step  out  of  his  way  to  take  your  life." 

"  Nay,  then  you  are  deluded  yourself,  or  would 
delude  me ;  I  have  done  no  wrong  to  any,  and  ha vo 
not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

(c  It  is  you  who  are  deluded ;  there  is  one  who 
seeks  your  life — who  thirsts  for  your  blood;  and 
will  scruple  at  no  means  to  accomplish  his  ends. — 
To  avoid  his  enmity,  you  must  quit  this  neighbor- 
hood immediately." 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question,  for  Henry  Ferring- 
hani is  coming  hither  on  Monday ;  and  I  have  pro- 
mised not  only  to  abide  bis  coming,  but  to  remain 
at  Amesbury  sometime  longer  should  he  desire  it." 

44  Fool !  madman !  Would  you  lose  your  life  for 
a  mere  idle  form — a  meeting  with  a  youth  scarcely 
as  sharp-witted  as  yourself!"  exclaimed  the  woman 
with  a  burst  of  passion.  "  I  see  too  well  I  shall 
watch  and  toil  and  all  in  vain : — my  efforts  will 
avail  me  nothing — can  you  not  meet  this  youth  else- 
where 1" 

*'  No ;  he  insists  on  my  meeting  him  here,  and 
why  am  I  less  safe  in  this  neighborhood  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England  1"  questioned  Fitz- 
maurice. 

44 1  would  have  you  q^uit  the  country  altogether." 

'*  Thank  you  for  the  wish  of  placing  the  sea  be- 
tween us :  but  I  would  rather  remain  in  merry 
England.  Yet  I  have  little  pleasure  in  abiding  here 
either,"  he  added  bitterly;  "  but  you  must  give  me 
a  better  reason  for  my  departure  ere  I  go." 

44  You  will  listen  to  no  reason,"  said  the  woman 
gloomily.  "  I  have  said  that  your  life  is  threatened; 
and  my  own  risked  by  the  warning." 

44  Nay,  trust  me  I  will  never  betray  that  the  warn- 
ing came  from  you ;  but  I  cannot  act  upon  it  with- 
out  more  proof— more  explanation." 
'      "  And  I  can  give  you  neither;  you  have  received 
[  too  much  of  both  already.    I  see  how  it  is — you 
think  that  I  am  as  in  former  days." 

44 1  will  not  say  that  you  are  far  from  the  truth ; 
your  whole  conduct  is  so  strange,  so  incomprehen- 
sible, that  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  you  must  tell 
me  more." 

44 1  will  tell  you  no  more,"  cried  the  woman  in* 
terrupting  him.    u  It  would  be  useless  if  I  did ;  but 
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Uke  my  last  warning,  since  I  can  do  no  better.  If 
you  will  abide  here,  avoid  the  wood — ride  not  alone 
by  night — and  get  thee  an  honester  serving  man,  as 
quickly  as  may  be." 

"  Good  advice  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bat  tell  me 
the  name  of  her  who  gives  it  1" 

"  And  if  I  told  you  her  name  would  it  do  you  a 
service,  or  could  you  tell  whether  she  told  you  true 
or  false 2  Moreover,  is  this  your  promise  to  ask  no 
questions." 

41 1  understood  not  that  my  promise  extended  to 
your  name." 

"It  extends  to  all  things  connected  with  me. 
Should  we  meet  by  chance,  take  no  notice  of  me 
till  I  speak  to  you ;  reveal  to  no  one  what  has  passed 
to-night,  and  ask  no  question  of  your  birth,  either 
of  me,  or  of  others.    This  you  have  promised." 

41  But  how  long  is  this  silence  to  lastt  My  en- 
gagement does  not  stand  for  ever." 

•'For  a  year — perhaps  years; — it  must  depend 
on  events." 

"  Rather  on  my  will,"  said  Fitzmaurice  resolutely. 
"  You  must  be  more  reasonable,  or  I  will  not  pledge 
my  word.  Think  how  I  shall  pine  to  know  my 
parents !  think  of  the  passionate  longing  which  a 
foundling  feels  to  know,  that  he  is  not  alone  in  the 
wide  world  ! — that  be  can  claim  the  name — the 
kindness  of  some  loving  heart !" 

"  Perhaps  six  months  may  suffice/'  said  the  wo- 
man reluctantly,  or  three — we  will  say  three,"  she 
added  still  more  unwillingly,  seeing  that  Fitzmau- 
rice  shook  his  head. 

"That  is  the  very  utmost ;  after  that  I  am  free  to 
seek  my  parents,  and  reveal  all  I  have  heard,"  said 
the  young  soldier  resolutely. 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,"  replied  the  woman  sadly ; 
"  though  naming  me  may  blight  my  hopes  and 
prove  my  death." 

'*  Your  keeping  back  so  much  which  I  would,  and 
ought  to  know,  may  cause  me  unintentionally  to  do 
you  an  injury,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  for ; 
but  willingly  I  would  do  you  no  harm,  though  your 
words  and  your  motives  are  equally  incomprehen- 
sible," said  Fitzmaurice  kindly. 

"I  will  rely  on  your  friendly  feeling;  but  to  tell 
more  would  do  good  to  none,"  replied  the  woman, 
touched  by  his  kind  and  gentle  manner.  "  And 
now  away  !  for  we  have  lingered  here  too  long. 
Remember  my  warning,  and  pray  for  those  who 
have  wronged  you. — They  need  your  prayers." 

"8tay,"  said  Fitzmaurice  detaining  her.  "  I  am 
not  overburdened  with  this  world's  gear,  as  some 
would  think,  but  thanks  to  my  noble  protector,  Sir 
Edward  Ferringham,  have  more  than  enough  for 
my  own  wants;  and  something  to  spare  for  my 
friends.  Take  this,  the  wind  is  getting  kern  even 
now;  and  ere  the  snows  of  December  come  thou 
wilt  require  a  wanner  cloak." 

"No,  no;  I  uke  no  gold  from  you,"  answered 
the  woman  drawing  back  with  a  shudder. 

"Nay,  nay:  be  not  so  proud!  I  owe  you  far 
more  than  this  trifle,  if  you  have  saved  my  life  to- 
night, as  I  more  than  suspect  you  have." 

44  It  is  not  pride,"  *aid  the  woman  shaking  her 
head,  with  a  mournful  look.  "  I  can  take  no  gold 
from  you — it  would  seem  as  the  price  of  blood ; 
but  far  less  will  I  touch  the  gold  of  him  who  hath 
done  you  wrong.     Had  I  lacked  zeal  in  your  ser-  , 


vice  before,  this  kindness  had  bound  me  yours  for 
ever.  Away  to  your  rest !  away !  away !"  she 
added  wildly,  her  hand  involuntarily  pointing  to- 
wards the  wood,  as  if  she  fancied  oc  heard  some 
threatening  sound  proceeding  thence. 

"  And  you—" 

"  It  matters  not  where  I  abide — there  is  no  rest 
for  me :  but  you  are  young  and  innocent,"  said  the 
woman,  interrupting  him.  u  Away  !  away  !  if  you 
would  not  bring  evil  upon  me,"  she  added  in  a  more 
hurried  tone,  stamping  with  impatience  at  his 
delay. 

44  Farewell  then,  dame :  and  God  ba  with  you." 

"  And  may  His  blessing  rest  on  you,  kind  youth/9 
answered  the  woman  in  a  gentler  tone.  u  He  shall 
not  die  if  I  can  save  him,  let  what  will  come,"  she 
added  resolutely,  as  she  watched  his  departing 
steps. 

44 1  wonder  if  my  sick,  honest  serving-man  hath 
quitted  the  hostel  during  my  absence,"  thought  Fitz- 
maurice, as  he  mounted  the  stairs  that  led  to  his 
chamber,  some  rather  dark  and  unflattering  sus- 
picious passing  through  his  mind  at  the  moment. 

44  How  is  my  servant !"  he  asked  of  the  landlady, 
whom  he  encountered  on  the  landing-place. 

44  Oh  !  sir,  doing  well.  I  gave  him  a  warm  pos- 
set, and  he  hath  been  sleeping  sweetly  ever  since, 
as  his  snoring  would  have  told,  even  if  I  had  not 
been  into  his  room  to  see  how  he  got  on.  I  never 
heard  him  snore  so  loud  before;  but  mayhap  he 
hatb  a  cold  in  his  throat,  for  it  is  going  about  as  I 
hear.  Would  not  you  'let  me  make  you  another 
warm  posset,  sir,  just  such  as  you  had  last  night  1 
I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  good.  I  have  kept  up 
the  fire  on  purpose." 

To  please  the  good  woman  as  well  as  to  get  rid 
of  her,  Fitzmaurice  accepted  her  offer  with  his  usual 
gracious  manner,  but  alas !  this  posset,  like*the  one 
on  the  preceding  evening,  failed  to  procure  him 
peaceful  slumber.  He  had  looked  in  on  David  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  the  landlady's  re- 
port. His  snoring  had  not  ceased  at  his  master's 
entrance,  nor  had  his  eyelids  winked  when  the 
candle  was  passed  before  them ;  and  yet  Fitzmau- 
rice, as  he  lay  on  his  bed  thinking  over  the  events 
of  the  last  few  hours,  could  not  divest  himself  of  a 
suspicion  that  honest  David  Frewen  was  not  quite 
as  trustworthy  as  he  would  fain  be  thought. 

That  he  had  not  quitted  his  chamber  during  his 
master's  absence  seemed  fully  proved ;  but  to  that 
master's  ear  his  snoring  sounded  rather  too  loud  to 
be  natural :  this  might  arise  from  the  cold  in  his 
throat  that  was  going  about,  or  from  a  desire  to  giv# 
audible  proof  that  he  had  been  in  his  chamber  the 
whole  evening,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
in  Amcsbury  wood. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  on  which  Fitzmau- 
rice felt  there  was  a  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion.  Let  his  thoughts  turn  on  which  event 
he  would  for  the  last  week,  he  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  connect  cause  and  effect  in  a  mode  satis- 
factory to  common  sense,  and  he  whose  life  since 
his  adoption  by  Sir  Edward  Ferringham  had  been 
passed  in  a  continuous  course  of  every  day  occur- 
rences, without  one  startling  or  mysterious  circum- 
stance to  break  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  now 
found  himself,  as  it  should  seem,  the  sport  of  secret 
friends,  and  secret  foes : — the  puppet  of  some  strange 
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tod  mystical  iaflut nee,  which  he  could  neither  un- 
derstand nor  control.  Who  were  his  parents  ?  who 
was  his  secret  foe  ?  and  who  bis  friend,  the  unknown 
woman  1  Had  she  written  the  note  which  she  had 
so  triumphantly  destroyed?  Had  his  life  been 
sought  in  the  wood  ?  If  so,  by  whom,  and  from 
what  motive?  And  last,  not  least,  was  Edith 
fake? 

To  the  preceding  questions  it  was  impossible  to 
answer  so  as  to  content  even  himself;  his  life  since 
bis  sojourn  at  Amesbury  seemed  a  chaos  of  dark 
things,  which  he  found  it  beyond  his  power  to  re- 
duce to  order ;  from  which  nothing  clear  or  tangi- 
ble could  be  extracted ;  whilst  this  closing  question, 
to  which  he  might  have  replied,  he  desired  to  leave 
unanswered. 

Edith  was  false !  Seeing  what  he  had  seen — 
hearing  what  he  had  heard — it  could  not — it  should 
not  be  doubted ;  yet  he  would  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  very  asking  it  alone  was  as  if  a  dagger 
had  passed  through  his  heart.  Her  love  had  been 
his  brightest  hope,  his  highest  joy ;  and  what  were 
life  without  it  ?  a  dark  and  arid  wilderness. 

**  I  will  not  think  of  her,"  he  muttered,  setting  his 
teeth  lest  bitter  words  should  be  poured  forth  upon 
her.  "  I  will  not  think  of  her !"  and  yet  he  thought 
of  tittle  else,  till  his  hot  blood  ran  through  his  veins 
like  molten  lead,  then  stayed  in  its  swift  course, 
seemed  frozen  into  ice,  whilst  gibbering  forms  ap- 
peared to  his  heated  fancy  to  stand  around  his  bed, 
mocking  his  agony. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

80  wild  and  haggard  was  his  look  when  he  left, 
his  chamber  on  the  succeeding  morning,  at  a  much 
later  hour  than  usual,  that  the  good  landlady  was 
put  out  of  conceit  with  her  pet  posset,  and  began 
to  doubt  its  infallibility ;  happily  however  for  her 
•eif-cotnplacency  the  cure  on  the  servant  appeared 
as  decided,  as  the  failure  on  the  master.  David 
Frewen  was  not  even  hoarse ;  and  looked  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  he  had  done  during  his  sojourn 
at  the  Lord  General ;  whilst  Maurice  Fitzmaurice, 
on  the  contrary,  looked  like  one  who  had  ridden 
hard  all  night,  with  a  band  of  furies  in  pursuit,  so 
leaden  eyed  and  careworn  had  the  fever  left  him. 
.Nor  was  the  weather  such  as  could  mend  the  health 
or  spirits  of  a  sick  man,  the  seat  of  whose  disor- 
der was  the  mind ;  for  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  making  his  small  apartment  seem  more 
gloomy,  and  forbidding  every  hope  of  leaving  the 
house  that  day.  The  inactifity  of  the  body  only 
increased  the  activity  of  the  mind ;  and  thought  at 
such  a  moment  must  be  painful 

«*  The  flood,  sir !  the  flood !"  cried  David  Frewen, 
bursting  into  his  room  about  nine  o'clock,  exhibit- 
ing an  unusual  degree  of  excitement 

**  Hie  what  !"  asked  Maurice  calmly,  looking  up 
from  the  fire  over  which  be  had  been  cowering  the 
whole  day,  only  speaking  because  his  servant  stood 
betide  him  as  if  expecting  a  reply  or  question,  and 
apparently  determined  not  to  depart  without  re- 
ceiving one  or  the  other.  ' 

"Vhe  flood,  sir!  the  flood!  why  the  Avon  is 
raging  and  tearing  along  like  mad,"  repeated  David 
impatiently.  «. 


"Let it  rage!"  replied  Fitzmaurice  as  if  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  said,  looking  again  at  the  fire, 
and  waving  his  hand  to  dismiss  the  servant.  • 

44  Let  it  rage,  sir!  Mercy  on  us !  why  its  com- 
ing down,  roaring  and  bellowing  like  a  mad  bull ! 
Such  a  flood  hath  not  been  known  for  years." 

"  Let  it  come !"  said  Fitzmaurice  with  a  little 
more  animation  than  before,  as  if  the  warring  pas- 
sions in  his  own  bosom  were  soothed  by  the  warring 
of  the  elements  without  "  The  sweeping  of  the 
hollow  blasts  around  the  house ;  and  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  in  the  wide  chimneys  is  very  grand.  Bid 
them  bring  more  wood  ;  I  shall  sit  up  for  sometime 
longer." 

"  If  you  should  not  be  washed  away,  sir.  Do 
you  call  that  fine!"  asked  the  trembling  servant,  as 
a  fiercer  blast  burst  as  it  seemed  above  the  bouse, 
and  then  died  away  with  a  mournful  howl  in  the 
large  open  chimney. 

"  The  houses,  here  are  too  far  from  the  river  to 
suffer  much  damage,"  remarked  Fitzmaurice  with 
indifference,  after  listening  to  the  last  whisper  of 
the  startling  blast  "  If  you  fear,  go  where  you  will 
/or  safety." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  for  myself,  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
though  he  trembled  as  he  spoke;  "and  mayhap 
there  may  not  be  much  damage  done  here ;  but  the 
poor  people  at  Bulford — " 

11  What  of  Bulford  1"  exclaimed  bis  master 
eagerly,  ere  he  could  close  the  sentence. 

"•♦  A  man  has  just  come  over  from  thence,  and  he 
says  the  whole  village  is  under  water;  and  that 
every  house  near  the  river  will  be  swept  away." 

"  Saddle  my  horse !"  cried  the  young  soldier, 
starting  up  and  making  some  hurried  strides  to- 
wards the  door.  "  But  no  !"  he  added  bitterly, 
stopping  abruptly,  and  unconsciously  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts.  "  It  is  no  place  for  me :—  she 
hath  chosen  another,  let  him  protect  her.  She 
would  scorn  my  aid." 

In  spite  of  his  resolutions  not  to  think  of  Edith 
Elleralie,  poor  Maurice  had  thought  of  little  else  for 
many  hours;  and  from  such  thinking  had  become 
convinced  of  her  falsehood  :  no  wonder  therefore  if 
he  spoke  with  a  little  bitterness. 

"  They  say  that  the  water  is  rushing  down  the 
field  across  the  road  ;  and  that  the  great  house  will 
be  carried  away,  for  it  aint  well  built,  and  was  un- 
dermined in  the  flood  before ;  but  Squire  Warren 
will  be  sure  to  take  care  of  himself,  let  what  will 
happen  to  his  niece,"  remarked  David  Frewen,  who 
had  been  intently  watching  his  master's  counte- 
nance. 

"  8addle  my  horse  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Use 
good  speed,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded/'  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice  after  a  brief  silence;  bis  wrongs  for- 
gotten in  the  thought  of  Edith's  danger. 

"  I  will  save  her,  though  for  another,  or  die  in  the 
attempt ;"  he  said  to  himself,  as  flinging  on  hat  and 
cloak  he  rushed  forth  into  the  yard. 

Could  this  be  the  haggard,  care-worn  looking 
youth,  who  but  five  minutes  since  had  seemed  the 
prey  of  hopeless,  listless  misery  t  If  there  was 
none'of  the  brightness  of  joy  about  him,  there  was 
the  energy  of  a  high,  and  noble  purpose : — the  lofty 
bearing  of  a  generous  impulse. 

" Haste!  haste!"  he  exclaimed  impatiently  to 
David,  whose  trembling  fingers  seemed  unwilling  to 
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perform  their  office,  aiding  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  heedless  of  the  pelting  rain  and  whistling 
wind ;  and  utterly  deaf  to  the  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances of  his  kind  hostess  and  prudent  host 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  go,  sir,  by  the  downs,  as 
you  did  before,  as  the  bridge  may  be  6wept  away  ; 
and  then  you  would  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
water,'1  said  David  in  a  hesitating  tone.  "The 
shortest  way  is  to  turn  out  ot  the  Andover  road — " 

"  At  the  first  gate  to  the  left — I  remember  you 
showed  it  to  me  the  other  day,"  replied  his  master 
interrupting  him.  <*  But  what  ails  you,  man,  that 
you  shake  like  an  aspen  1  Have  you  never  heard 
wind  and  rain  before  ?  I  do  not  bid  you  go  with 
me,"  he  added  taking  the  girth  from  the  trembling 
hands  of  the  domestic,  and  drawing  it  up  himself. 
"Are  you  ill!" 

David  in  reply  muttered  something  about  not 
having  recovered  from  his  attack  of  the  preceding 
day. 

"  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten  that,  then  away  with  you 
tombed !  it  will  do  you  no  good  to  be  here,"  said  Fitz- 
maurice  putting  him  aside.  "  But  stay !"  he  added, 
"  you  have  made  as  much  haste  as  your  trembling 
would  allow,  so  here  is  the  promised  reward.  Who 
shall  forsee  the  events  of  an  houj  1  I  may  not  re- 
turn— so  take  it  now." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  fingers  of  David 
Frewen  failed  to  close  ever  the  money  placed  in  his 
pilm :  and  moved  by  the  kindness  of  his  master's 
tone,  and  melancholy  allusion  to  his  possible  fate,  a 
feeling  of  pity  and  regard  came  over  the  wily  ser- 
ving man,  such  as  he  had  not  felt  for  years — not 
since  his  earliest  boyhood,  ere  gold  had  become  his 
idol,  and  self-interest  the  moving  motive  of  his 
life. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  silent  and  motionless, 
startled  and  stupified :  then,  springing  forward,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Fitzmaurice,  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  mounting,  and  said  in  a  low  but 
earnest  voice : — "  Go  not  that  road !" 

"Why  not?"  questioned  his  master  abruptly, 
surprised  at  his  words,  as  he  had  himself  proposed 
that  road,  but  a  few  minutes  previous. 

"  It  is  rough  and  miry  :  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  along  there.  If  you  keep  on  the  Andover  road 
till  you  get  to  the  hollow,  where  it  crosses  the  track 
to  Salisbury,  and  then  turn  down  to  your  left,  it 
will  be  much  better/'  replied  David  Frewen  with  a 
mingling  of  indecision  and  earnestness  that  must 
have  struck  his  master  at  any  other  time. 

"  What,  go  more  than  a  mile  round,  when  I  may 
be  late  as  it  is?"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice,  breaking 
from  his  hold,  and  springing  on  his  horse. 

"Don't  go  the  short  road,  sir! — don't!"  cried 
David  catching  at  his  cloak ;  but  a  bound  of  the 
spirited  steed  tore  the  cloak  from  his  grasp ;  and 
ere  he  could  say  more  the  horse  and  his  rider  were 
out  of  hearing. 

"  I  warned  him  ! — if  he  would  not  heed  I  could 
not  help  it.  It  is  his  own  doing :  and  if  any  thing 
should  happen,  I  cannot  be  held  to  account  for  his 
rashness,"  muttered  David  as  he  turned  to  enter  the 
house. 

"  La !  Master  Frewen,  how  could  you  let  your 
fine  young  master  go  out  such  a  night  as  this? — 
and  all  alone  too !"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  stepping 
out  from  the  bar. 


"  As  if  I  could  help  it,  Mistress  Yates.  Captain 
Fitzmaurice  will  always  do  as  he  likes,  let  who  will 
say  him  nay.  I  warned  and  entreated  him  not  to 
go  as  you  can  all  bear  witness."  replied  David 
Frewen,  appealing  to  the  host  and  the  old  ostler, 
who  had  overheard  the  last  part  of  his  conversation 
with  his  master.  "  You  can  vouch  that  I  clung  to 
his  cloak,  begging  him  not  to  go,  and  trying  to  de- 
tain him." 

"  Ay,  that  we  can,"  answered  both  in  a  breath. 

"  But  why  did  you  tell  your  master  any  thing 
about  the  flood  ?"  questioned  the  pertinacious  host- 
ess. "  You  might  have  known  with  his  fine,  high 
spirit,  kind  and  good  as  he  is,  that  he  would  hurry 
off  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  use.  And  he,  ill  as  he 
is,  to  go  out  such  a  night  as  this !  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  never  came  back  alive." 

"  Why  should  you  fancy  that  ?"  asked  David  in 
a  faltering  tone,  and  looking  down  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  only  think  how  ill  he  looked  this  morn- 
ing :  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  fine,  handsome  young 
gallant  as  he  is  ?  and  then  to-night,  as  he  passed 
out,  his  eyes  were  like  two  burning  coals.  If  any 
harm  should  come  to  him,  Master  Frewen,  I  shall 
maintain  to  my  dying  day  that  it  is  all  your  doing/' 
said  the  hostess  sharply. 

"Now  hold  your  peace,  good  wife.  Don't  you 
see  how  you  have  frightened  Master  Frewen  with 
your  babbling :  he  is  as  white  as  a  ghost  himself! 
and  his  ?ery  teeth  are  chattering,"  observed  the 
host. 

"  It  is  an  awful  night ;  and  the  cold  wind  cross- 
ing the  yard  hath  brought  on  the  shivers  again.  I 
wish  the  Captain  had  taken  my  warning,"  said 
David  looking  whiter  and  whiter.  "I  had  better 
go  to  bed  as  my  master  ordered ;  for  I  am  not  fit  to 
sit  up." 

"  Nor  to  serve  such  a  kind  young  gentleman," 
muttered  the  hostess  as  he  went  to  his  own  room, 
making  no  offer  of  a  warm  posset,  as  she  had  done 
the  night  before. 

The  short  cut  against  which  he  had  been  warned 
by  David,  Fitzmaurice  found  to  his  cost  was  any 
thing  but  a  safe,  or  pleasant  road.  Rarely  used 
except  by  carts  and  wagons ;  and  never  very  smooth 
in  the  best  of  weathers,  the  late  heavy  rains  had 
rendered  it  nearly  impassable ;  and  the  young  soldier 
fretted  and  chafed  at  the  little  progress  he  made, 
notwithstanding  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  the  poor 
animal  in  some  parts  sinking  in  above  his  fetlock 
joints  at  every  step,  at  others  slipping  for  several 
feet  along  the  slimy,  chalky  soil.  To  increase  his 
annoyance,  the  rain  drove  against  his  face,  the  wind 
caught  his  cloak,  whirling  it  in  fantastic  forms  above 
his  head,  and  he  could  hear  far  down  below  him, 
though  hid  from  his  view  by  intervening  trees,  the 
rush  of  the  swollen  river,  which  if  it  did  not  roar 
and  bellow  exactly  like  a  mad  bull,  according  to 
David  Frewen,  was  still  sufficiently  loud  in  its  rage 
to  increase  his  fears  for  Edith's  safety. 

The  road  was  in  fact  but  little  more  than  a  bridle 
track,  through  fields  of  arable  land,  bounded  on  the 
lower  side  by  a  high  hedge,  and  some  tall  elms 
cresting  the  steep  green  bank  that  sloped  down  to 
the  water's  edge;  the  Avon  at  this  part  being  di- 
vided into  two  streams,  embraceing  an  island  of 
considerable  extent. 

About  half  way  between  Bulford  and  Amesbury, 
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stood  a  •mall  barn,  or  shed,  distant  from  any  other 
building;  and  the  space  immediately  fronting  this 
lonely  shed,  besides  being  narrower  at  this  part  of 
the  road  than  any  other,  was  encumbered  by  some 
harrows  on  the  farther  side,  so  that  little  room  was 
left  for  passing. 

Speeding  on  as  fast  as  the  heavy  soil  would  allow, 
his  bora's  feet  woold  have,  become  entangled  in  the 
harrows,  had  not  the  cessation  of  the  blinding  rain 
at  the  moment,  and  a  transient  gleaming  of  light 
enabled  Fitzmaurice  to  perceive  and  avoid  the 
danger.  Drawing  up  the  animal  so  abruptly,  as 
nearly  to  throw  him  on  his  haunches,  for  his  fore 
foot  was  on  the  harrows,  and  too  eager  to  reach 
Edith  Ellerslie  to  take  note  of  indifferent  things, 
Fitzmaurice,  without  perceiving  that  there  was  a 
large  square  window  or  opening  on  the  side  of  the 
shed  towards  htm,  was  on  the  point  of  turning  his 
bridle  so  as  to  pass  immediately  before  it,  along  the 
only  part  of  the  road  left  free  from  incumbrance, 
when  the  spirited  steed,  startled  by  some  object 
which  had  escaped  its  master's  notice,  cleared  the 
harrows  at  a  leap,  and  rushed  wildly  on,  refusing 
for  some  minutes  to  yield  obedience  to  the  curbing 
rein. 

A  flash  of  light,  and  the  report  of  fire  arms  re- 
vealed to  Fitzmaurice  the  cause  of  bis  horse's 
terror :— but  for  that  sudden  leap  his  life  might 
have  paid  for  his  humanity;  that  is,' if  the  ball 
which  whistled  by  had  been  aimed  at  him. 

This  was  no  time  for  conjecture,  much  less  for 
examination ;  and  the  young  soldier  dashed  on  his 
way  scarcely  conscious  at  the  moment  of  what  had 
occurred.  Turning  np  a  lane  at  the  end  of  the 
meadow,  across  which  he  had  "raced  so  madly  but 
two  nights  before,  he  soon  entered  the  village  :  and 
pacing  before  the  picturesque  old  church  rode  up 
to  the  front  of  the  Great  House  as  the  villagers 
tensed  it 

The  river  bursting  its  banks  above  the  mill,  as 
David  had  said,  was  flowing  down  the  field  and 
across  the  road  into  the  bouse  itself;  and  the  moon, 
breaking  at  the  moment  from  behind  a  cloud  driven 
oo  by  the  whistling  wind,  shone  down  on  the  plain 
of  waters  with  a  pale  and  sickly  light ;  but  a  few 
moments  of  observation  and  a  question  addressed  to 
ooe  of  the  villagers,  banished  all  fear  for  the  safety 
of  Mr.  Warren,  or  his  relatives. 

The  water  standing  before  the  door  was  little 
more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  whilst  the  mansion  was 
firmly  built,  and  so  tar  from  the  course  of  the  river, 
that  the  overflowing  waters  came  down  the  field 
with  a  gentle  dignity  that  pleased  rather  than  a 
rushing  power  that  might  alarm:  and  dampness 
with  consequent  colds,  coughs,  and  fevers  were  the 
greatest  evils  to  be  apprehended  by  the  inmates  of 
Boiford  House. 

A  moment's  consideration  when  told  of  the  flood 
might  have  shown  this  to  Fitzmaurice,  and  saved 
him  a  wet  and  hazardous  ride;  but  David  had 
hinted  of  danger  to  Edith,  and  how  could  he  judge 
calmly  when  ahe  might  be  in  peril  1  He  had  come 
resolved  to  play  the  hero— and  rescue  the  faithless 
Edith  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life ;  and  now  the 
rospicion  was  creeping  over  him— that  instead  of 
phying  the  hero,  he  was  playing  the  fool,  forcing 
his  services  on  one  whodid  not  need  them ;  and  whq 
would  probably  reject  them  with  scorn.    Should  he  | 


return  as  speedily  as  he  had  come,  or  should  he 
knock  at  the  door  and  offer  his  aid  ?  He  looked  at 
the  ezpanse  of  water  before  him,  across  which  fell 
the  varying  shadows  of  the  tall  trees,  that  waved 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  wind — he  listened 
to  the  roar  and  the  rush  of  the  Avon,  and  the 
spirit-like  moaning  of  the  breeze  among  the  stately 
poplars,  and  sycamores  behind  him  ;  and  forgot  for 
a  moment  his  doubts  and  fears  in  the  singularity 
and  wildness  of  the  scene.  Then  he  looked  again 
at  the  house  to  gather  from  thence  some  sign, 
whereby  to  determine  his  course. 

Lights  were  flitting  from  window  to  window ;  and 
he  had  nearly  satisfied  himself  that  a  female  figure 
gazing  out  from  one  in  the  first  story  was  Edith 
Ellerslie  herself;  and  was  on  the  point  of  proffering 
his  services  when  light  and  figure  moved  away, 
and  he  was  left  doubtful  as  before. 

Absorbed  in  his  anxiety  for  Edith  he  bad  quite 
forgotten  that  there  were  other  beings  in  the  world 
as  capable  of  being  drowned,  and  possibly  as  reluc- 
tant, till  recalled  to  a  remembrance  of  the  fact  by 
the  exclamations  of  two  or  three  men  who  had 
gathered  round  him. 

44  Are  they  safe  V  shouted  one  to  a  man,  who 
was  running  up  from  the  bridge. 

44  Ssfe  !  no— nor  like  to  be.  They  must  all  be 
drowned,  poor  things!  for  the  boat  has  broken 
away,  and  gone  down  the  stream,  and  the  horses 
won't  face  the  water.  There  is  H  olden  shouting 
for  help  which  we  can't  give  him — his  wife  scream- 
ing, and  all  the  children  crying  and  clinging  to 
their  father  and  mother.  It  is  enough  to  set  one 
crying  too." 

44  What  can  be  done  to  help  them  ?"  inquired 
Fitzmaurice  ever  ready  to  assist  the  unfortunate. 

44  Little,  sir,  I  am  afraid ;  unless  we  can  get  a 
horse  to  face  the  water,  for  it  is  more  than  a  man's 
life  is  worth  to  venture  in  on  foot ;  and  we  have  no 
boat,  and  could  not  keep  it  steady  if  we  bad,"  re- 
plied the  man  respectfully. 

"Have  you  any  blind  horse  in  the  village V 
asked  Fitzmaurice. 

*4  Fsrmer  Dobbins  have  got  one,  sir." 

44  Then  bring  it  directly ;  and  I  will  go  down  and 
see  what  1  can  do  with  mine "  cried  the  young 
soldier,  galloping  towards  the  mill  as  he  spoke,  with 
the  water  splashing  before  and  behind  him. 

It  was  a  strange  and  startling  scene  that  met  his 
eye  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  field.  It  was  the 
close  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the 
calm  and  silence  which  we  love  to  attribute  to  that 
holy  day.  The  whole  of  the  distance  from  the 
corner  of  the  field  where  he  drew  up  his  horse,  to 
within  a  short  space  in  front  of  the  little  hostel 
across  the  bridge,  where  he  had  passed  so  many 
hours  but  two  days  since,  was  a  broad  expanse  of 
water  which  flowed  so  fiercely  across  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  that  bridge,  and  beneath  its  arches,  as  to 
leave  little  hope  that  it  would  escape  uninjured ;  in- 
deed part  of  on'e  of  the  piers  had  already  given 
way ;  and  the  centre  arch  was  expected  every 
moment  to  fall  in,  which  by  impeding  the  course  of 
the  stream  must  increase  the  danger  arising  from 
the  flood. 

The  mill,  as  we  hare  already  said^  was  a  low, 
irregular  building,  partly  brick,  partly  wood,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  small  green  island,  where  the  Avon, 
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after  flowing  in  one  calm,  deep  current  through 
fertile  meadow*,  parted  into  two  streams,  one  of 
which  passing  under  the  mill  set  the  machinery  at 
work,  whilst  the  other,  falling  over  a  wier,  flowed 
round  the  further  aide  of  the  island,  where  their 
waters  again  united,  a  few  yards  above  the  bridge. 
The  only  path  to  the  mill  was  along  a  low  and 
narrow  causeway,  at  right  angles  with  the  road, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  end  of  the  field  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  strip  of  water,  which 
passed  out  into  the  river  beyond  by  a  narrow 
channel.  The  water  on  both  sides  of  this  path  was 
generally  so  shallow  as  scarcely  to  cover  the  insteps 
of  the  village  children,  who  delighted  to  paddle 
about  in  it,  seeking  for  loches  and  stickle-backs, 
but  now  it  was  not  only  of  considerable  depth,  but 
increasing  every  moment,  as  the  river,  from  having 
broken  its  bounds  above  the  mill,  was  pouring  ra- 
pidly into  it  at  the  side  of  the  building  across  the  field. 
Even  the  causeway  was  considerably  more  than  two 
feet  under  water,  whilst  the  current  set  strong  toward 
the  large  stone  bridge ;  and  the  river  came  rushing 
and  roaring  through  the  mill,  with  the  noise  of  a 
mighty- cataract,  flinging  up  its  glittering  spray  high 
into  the  air,  foaming  and  tumbling  beneath  the 
flight  and  ricketty  planks  that  connected  the  island 
with  the  land  on  that  side.  To  add  to  the  terrors 
of  the  scene,  the  wind  seemed  striving  to  outroar 
the  water;  whilst  the  old  mill  shook  and  tottered 
at  every  furious  gust ;  and  the  trees  flung  their  dark 
boughs  wild  and  wide,  creaking  and  crashing  in  the 
blast. 

Only  the  tops  of  the  pollard  willows  that  skirted 
the  island  were  to  be  seen ;  not  a  spot  of  the  green 
meadow  on  which  they  stood  ;  and  the  water  round 
the  house,  and  on  the  causeway,  was  rising  higher 
and  higher  every  moment;  whilst  the  miller's 
family  might  be  perceived,  by  the  cold,  dim  light 
of  the  misty  moon,  huddled  together  on  that  frail, 
wooden  bridge,  hanging  as  it  were  above  the  tumb- 
ling torrent,  now  clinging  to  each  other,  now 
stretching  forth  their  arms  to  those  beside  the  road, 
whilst  the  shouts  of  the  man,  and  the  shrieks  of 
the  women  and  children  were  sometimes  heard 
above,  and  sometimes  mingling  with  the  fearful 
din,  caused  by  the  rushing  waves  and  howling 
winds. 

Such  was  the  grand  and  terrific  scene  that 
greeted  Fitzmaurice  as  he  reined  up  his  horse  at 
the  end  of  the  field,  about  midway  between  the 
house  and  the  bridge. 

There  was  no  crowd,  the  time  and  the  tempest 
effectually  prevented  this ;  no  one  would  have  been 
abroad  on  such  a  night  save  from  need  or  humanity  ; 
but  the  miller,  or  more  correctly  speaking  the  paper- 
maker,  was  much  respected  ;  and  about  six  of  the 
bravest  ef  his  neighbors  were  collected  together  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  aid  to  him  and  bis  family ; 
and  these,  when  Fitzmaurice  reached  them,  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  coax  or  compel  a  strong- 
limbed  cart-horse  to  face  the  waters,  and  bring  off 
those  assembled  on  the  wooden  bridge. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  the  owner  of  the  animal, 
giving  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  finding  all  his 
efforts  to  make  the  frightened  horse  advance  into 
the  deeper  water  of  no  avail. 

«'  Then  it  is  all  over  with  them,  poor  creatures  ? 
for  if  Colonel  won't,  not  another  horse  in  the  parish 


will;  and  a  second  such  a  gust  as  that  will  have 
the  old  mill  down  about  their  ears,"  observed  a 
neighbor  shivering  in  the  blast 

w  Never  despair,  whilst  we  can  act :  courage  and 
perseverance,  with  God's  help,  can  do  much/'  said 
Fitzmaurice  cheeringly.  "  Do  you  hold  my  hat, 
cloak,  and  horse,  whilst  I  make  the  attempt ;  wo- 
men and  children  must  not  cry  for  help  in  vain," 
he  added  springing  on  the  back  of  the  cart-horse  as 
he  spoke.  M  Now  tie  this  handkerchief  across  his 
eyes." 

It  was  done ;  and  the  horse  advanced  about  a 
yard  into  the  water,  but  beyond  that,  neither  whip 
nor  spur  could  compel  him  to  proceed  a  step. 

"Out  on  the  brute!  then  I  must  try  what  my 
own  good  horse  can  do ;  for  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  as  an  agonizing  cry  from 
the  miller's  wife  broke  on  his  ear. 

At  first  the  animal  snorted  and  reared ;  and  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  his  master  got 
him  to  face  the  water,  and  even  when  this  was  done 
the  success  of  the  attempt  was  doubtful.  It  re- 
quired not  only  a  bald  and  strong  horse,  but  a 
skilful  rider  to  keep  on  the  causeway  ;  for  the  cur- 
rent was  rapid ;  and  one  false  step  on  the  lower 
aide  would  most  probably  prove  fatal  to  both. 

Itwres  with  mingled  hope,  and  fear,  and  admi- 
ration, that  the  villagers  watched  the  progress  of 
the  young  soldier ;  and  a  shout  of  joy  and  congra- 
tulation burst  from  the  lips  of  all  as  he  neared  the 
bridge. 

u  Quick !  quick !  get  up  behind  me,"  said  Fitz- 
maurice to  the  miller's  wife. 

"  No,  no  :  take  my  children  first,"  said  the  fond 
mother ;  and  with  one  before  and  two  clinging  be- 
hind, Fitzmaurice  and  his  gallant  steed  retraced 
their  way. 

Blind  Jack  had  by  this  time  arrived ;  and  strong 
and  patient  performed  his  part,  thanks  to  the  good 
management  of  his  rider,  a  young  farmer,  bringing 
away  the  miller's  maid,  whilst  Fitzmaurice  at  his 
second  trip  bore  off  the  miller's  wife  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  The  paper-maker  himself,  who  rented 
the  mill,  alone  remained  ;  and  no  persuasions  could 
induce  him  to  leave  what  he  considered  the  post  of 
duty. 

The  mill  he  said  had  been  let  to  Mm  at  a  low 
rent  as  a  favor,  and  common  honesty  therefore  re- 
quired that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  save 
the  building  for  the  owner ;  and  this  he  still  hoped 
to  do,  fearful  as  was  the  flood,  by  abiding  there  ; 
whilst  the  safety  of  his  family,  by  freeing  him  from 
all  anxiety  on  their  account,  left  him  at  liberty  to 
think  of  the  best  method  of  managing  the  ma- 
chinery. 

If  his- thanks  to  Fitzmaurice  were  brief  and  blunt, 
they  were  evidently  sincere ;  and  the  young  soldier 
turned  way  with  a  troubled  look  when  he  found 
that  the  man  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  a  longer  stay  by  the  bridge  was 
only  increasing  his  own  risk  and  serving  none. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  on  land  again,  for  I 
thought  you  were  gone  once,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
villagers,  who  had  lingered  themselves  nearly  up  to 
their  knees  in  water  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  per- 
suasions on  Holden.  M  You  are  a  fine,  brave  young 
gentleman ;  and  the  miller's  family  owe  you  their 
lives." 
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u  I  am  thankful  that  God  has  Messed  my  endeav- 
ours to  aid  them/'  replied  Fitzmaurice  modestly.— 
"Bat  I  am  loath  to  leave  any  behind." 

•*  Oh !  Holden  is  a  resolute  man,  sir ;  and  if  he 
nys  he  will  do  a  thing,  he  will  do  it ;  and  i(  any 
one  can  save  the  mill  he  can ;  and  he  has  nothing 
ebe  to  look  to  to  keep  bis  wife  and  children,  I  have 
heard  him  say.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  blessing  sir,  that 
you  came  among  us  to-night,  and  with  such  a  good 
horse  too,"  patting  the  animal  as  he  spoke.  ••  It  is 
not  all  of  the  gentry  that  would  risk  their  lives  for 
poor  people  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  them,  as  you 
have  done.  Why  there  is  Squite  Warren,  up  at  the 
Great  House  there,  would  not  let  one  of  his  servants 
even  come  down  to  help ;  and  has  ordered  the  horses 
to  his  carriage,  as  I  hear,  and  is  off  for  Salisbury 
directly." 

"Is be!"  exclaimed  Fitsmaurice;  and  without 
waiting  for  reply  or  further  comment,  he  dashed  up 
the  road,  and  into  the  court-yard. 

M I  fear  you  have  been  alarmed  by  the  flood,  sir. 
Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  1"  said  Fitzmaurice, 
springing  from  hie  horse,  and  approaching  Mr. 
Warren  just  as  that  gentleman  coming  out  of  the 
back  door  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his 
carriage,  to  which  the  horses  had  been  put  with  all 
possible  haste. 

u  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer,  but  stand  not 
in  need  of  your  assistance,"  replied  Mr.  Warren, 
more  surprised  tkan  pleased  as  it  appeared  at  the 
young  soldier's  presence.  Then,  as  if  fearful  that 
kii  reply  might  seem  rudely  brief,  he  added  in  a 
tone,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  flat- 
tering, M  It  is  an  awful  night,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
By  immediate  departure  for  Salisbury  must  deprive 
me  of  the  honor  of  making  you  welcome." 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself  on  that  account," 
observed  Fitzmaurice  drily ;  adding  in  not  quite  as 
steady  a  tone :  M I  hope  your  fair  niece,  Mistress 
Edith  Ellerslie  is  weir 

M I  trust  so,"  answered  her  uncle  coldly,  stepping 
into  the  carriage  as  he  spoke,  in  which  his  sister 
was  already  seated,  and  bidding  the  servant  close 
the  door. 

*  Doth  she  accompany  you  t"  asked  Fitzmaurice 
in  great  surprise. 

"She  is  not  abiding  with  us  at  present ;  but  I 
will  not  detain  you  in  the  night  air.  Robert,  drive 
on !"  replied  Mr.  Warren,  drawing  up  the  window ; 
and  the  heavy  carriage  had  rolled  out  of  the  court- 
yard ere  the  young  roundhead  bad  recovered  from 
his  smazenient. 

If  Edith  were  not  abiding  there,  where  and  with 
whom  was  she  abiding  ?  A  remark  of  one  of  the 
female  servants  who  still  lingered  at  the  door  af- 
forded him  some  of  the  information  he  desired. 

tt  No :  it  is  well  Mistress  Edith  ain't  here  :  for 
Too  never  thinks  of  anybody  but  yourself ;  and  she 
might  be  drowned  along  with  the  whole  of  us  for 
*hit  you  cared.  It  is  well  for  her,  that  she  had  a 
&>e  young  gentleman  by  her  side,  when  she  went 
4  who  would  lose  his  bead  before  a  little  finger  of 
im  should  be  hurt,"  exclaimed  the  woman  angrily, 
provoked  at  being  left  behind,  and  looking  after  the 
srriage  with — 

"  Visage  nothing  sweet." 


"  With  whom  did  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  go  1" 
inquired  Fitzmaurice  abruptly. 

"  With  her  own  sweetheart  to  be  sure;  Captain 
Tooker ;  as  handsome  and  generous  a  young  gallant 
as  tbe  sun  ever  *hone  upon,"  answered  the  woman 
pertly,  Captain  Tooker's  serving  man  being  an  es- 
pecial favorite  with  the  disappointed  damsel. 

Fitzmaurice  asked  no  more,  but  vaulting  into  the 
saddle  dashed  out  of  the  court-yard  in  as  great  a 
hurry  as  he  had  dashed  in. 

Bdith  Ellersliercould  be— should  be  no  more  to 
him. 

After  riding  once  more  towards  the  mill,  and  as- 
certaining that  the  flood  waa  rather  decreasing  than 
increasing,  Fitzmaurice  turned  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards Amesbury ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  return 
thither  alone ;  for  a  young  farmer  who  bad  ridden 
over  from  thence  on  hearing  of  the  waters  being 
out,  having  some  sheep  in  the  meadows,  offered  to 
bear  him  company,  an  offer  which  tbe  young  sol- 
dier thought  it  might  seem  churlish  to  decline, 
though  by  his  own  free  choice  he  would  much 
rather  have  been  by  himself.  In  passing  through 
the  village,  Fitzmaurice  learnt  how  in  this  changing 
life  laughter  succeeds  to  fear — the  ludicrous  to  the 
terrific  The  little  streams  had  swelled  and  over- 
flown like  tbe  great  river — the  water  had  come  into 
tbe  kitchens  of  the  cottagers,  and  sundry  nightcap- 
ped  beads  were  seen  peeping  out  from  the  upper 
windows,  whilst  the  loss  of  sundry  minor  articles 
was  bewailed  in  dismal  tones. 

Nor  was  Fitzmaurice  to  depart  without  receiving 
many  thanks  from  the  miller's  wife,  who  watched 
for  his  passing — many  encomiums  from  the  honeat 
villagers  for  his  courageous  humanity  ;  and  much 
pressing  from  the  principal  farmer  to  accept  a  shel- 
ter for  himself  and  horse  for  the  night.  The  first 
were  received  with  a  kindness  of  manner  that  won 
all  hearts^  but  the  last  refused  with  a  decision  that 
left  no  hope  of  change.  Bulford  waa  now  hateful 
to  him ;  and  he  wished  never  to  see  it  again. 

**  If  you  do  not  object,  sir,  we  will  go  by  the  old 
saying,  that  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
way  about ;  for  tbe  short  cut  will  be  heavy  riding 
to-night.  We  had  better  I  think  go  up  here,  and 
then  turn  into  the  Andover  road,"  said  the  young 
farmer  to  Fitzmaurice  as  they  reached  the  point 
where  tbe  two  waya  met 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  his  companion,  the 
remark  having  brought  to  his  mind,  not  only  the 
badness  of  the  bridle  road,  but  also'  the  incident  of 
the  pistol  shot,  and  the  woman's  warning  not  to 
ride  alone  by  night  "  £nd  if  you  please  we  will 
go  a  brisk  pace ;  for  neither  myself  nor  my  horse 
will  object  to  a  dry  bed." 

But  Fitzmaurice  did  not  seek  his  .bed  till  he  had 
seen  that  his  horse  was  well  taken  care  of,  which 
increased  tbe  admiration  of  the  landlady,  who,  late 
as  it  waa,  had  kept  a  posset  for  him  by  the  fire ;  and 
so  much  better  did  he  appear  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  that  the  pet  poaset  was  again  pronounced 
infallible. 

Fitzmaurice  waa  In  truth  a  different  person  when 
he  rose  on  the  morrow  to  what  he  had  been  on  tbe 
preceding  day.  Tbe  first  shock  caused  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  Edith's  falsehood  had  passed  away ;  and 
tbe  first  bitter  agony  waa  mastered.  He  bad  said 
in  his  misery  that  there  waa  nothing  else  in  tbe 
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world  worth  living  for,  but  the  events  or  the  last 
night  had  brought  him  better,  happier,  nobler 
thoughts.  He  had  still  left  health  and  strength — 
he  could  serve  his  fellow-men.  The  warm  though 
brief  thanks  of  the  resolute  miller,  and  the  fervent 
gratitude  of  his  good  wife  had  touched  him  deeply, 
and  he  thanked  his  God  ere  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow  for  having  made  him  the  instrument  to  sate 
their  lives ;  praying  forgiveness  for  his  late  sinful 
murmuring  and  despair. 

He  could  not  help  sometimes  thinking  of  Edith, 
nor  could  he  think  of  her  without  regret ;  but  he, 
felt  that  he  had  duties  to  fulfil  in  life,  as  well  as 
blessings  to  enjoy  ;  and  his  high  mind  and  buoyant 
spirit  bore  bim  above  his  evil  destiny.  The  thought 
too  that  he  might  one  day  know,  and  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  father,  shed  aver  the  gloomy  present  a 
ray  of  the  brighter  future. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Had  I  followed  your  advice  last  night,  and  not 
taken  the  shortest  road,  I  should  have  fared  all  the 
better,"  remarked  Fitzmnurice  to  David  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  as  he 
spoke. 

*'  Did  anything  happen,  sir  1  I  thought  you 
would  finding  the  road  very  bad,*'  stammered  forth 
David,  turning  away  from  his  master's  searching 
look. 

u  Only  a  hold  in  my  good  riding  cloak,  thanks  to 
the  starting  of  my  horse,  or  the  poor  skill  of  your 
friend ;  and  I  count  it  cause  for  gratitude  that  I 
came  to  no  greater  harm,  whichj  deserve  for  my 
rashness  in  alighting  your  warning  in  a  matter, 
wherein  I  should  not  have  doubted  your  knowledge. 
So  much  for  the  past ;  and  for  the  future,  since  I 
cannot  afford  a  new  cloak  every  time  that  it  may 
please  your  friend  or  friends  to  mike  me. a  target 
whereon  to  try  their  skill  as  marksmen,  I  shall  hold 
you  accountable  for  all  damage  done  hereafter ;  and 
should  the  bullet  chance  to  pass  through  me  instead 
of  my  garment,  your  life  must  pay  the  forfeit" 

"  My  life,  sir !  How  could  I  help  it  1  I  was  in 
my  bed,  sir,  as  all  in  the  hostel  can  witness,"  stam- 
mered the  serving-man,  pale  and  trembling,  though 
striving  to  look  bold  and  innocent. 

"  Ay,  I  doubt  not,  as  you  were  the  night  before, 
snoring  as  only  fabled  giants  snore,  so  that  had  any 
evil  chanced,  the  whole  town  might  have  borne 
witness  that  you  could  have  had  no  hand  in  it.  But 
I  speak  of  the  future,  for  which  you  shall  be  held 
accountable.  I  expect  Captain  Ferringham  to-day, 
who  shall  hear  of  my  night's  adventure;  and  I 
should  advise  you  to  i«sue  a  proclamation  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  should  any  evil  befall 
Maurice  Fifzraaurice  within  the  next  three  months, 
his  serving-man,  honest  David  Frew  en.  will  beheld 
accountable  for  the  same,  and  punished  accordingly; 
the  said  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  as  you  well  know, 
not  being  quite  unknown  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  would  do  you  no  harm,"  fal- 
tered David  Frewen  with  the  look  of  one  much 
frightened.      t 

"  Not  with  your  own  hands  mayhap  :  but  take 
care  lest  the  handiwork  of  your'bolder  friends  doth 
not  lead  to  your  suffering  as  an  accomplice  in  tome 


I  evil  deed  deserving  of  death.    Tou  warned  me  in 
'  sincerity,  as  I  believe,  last  night,  though  whether 
j  from  conscientious,  or  timid  motives  I  shall  not  in- 
quire ;  but  remember  I  am  equally  sincere  in  my 
.  warning.     Take  heed  to  my  words,  and  report  them 
'  to  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  you  see  fit — 
1  your  gossip  Richard  Hooper  among  the  number.; 
I  and  if  you  would  not  get  into  trouble  meddle  not 
I  with  that  which  doth  not  concern  you  :— a  prying, 
is  a  dangerous  temper,   and   should  not  be  en- 
I  couraged  by  one  who  fears  hard  knocks  and  short 
commons.    I  ask  no  questions— therefore  make  no 
I  protestations ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  I  know  more, 
and  believe  less  than  you  imagine.  And  now  away 
with   my  cloak  to  the  tailor's,  and  get  it  mended 
neatly  and  speedily,  lest  1  stop  your  wages  to  pay 
for  a  new  one." 

44  That  was  a  good  shot  about  Richard  Hooper  : 
— it  told,"  said  Fitzmaurice  to  himself,  as  his  ser- 
ving-man left  the  room  in  considerable  confusion. 
'*  And  yet  I  know  nothing  of  the  man  and  can 
bring  no  proof  of  evil  against  him,  save  and  except 
his  hang-dog  look  and  my  intuitive  dislike.  It  is 
strange  that  his  look  and  tone  should  never  come  to 
my  remembrance,  and  they  are  always  thrusting 
themselves  forward,  without  causing  a  creeping, 
shuddering  sensation  that  shames  my  manhood. — 
His  voice  seems  the  echo  of  some  former  misery — 
his  look  the  phantom  of  some  early  wrong.  Can 
he  be  the  secret  foe  of  whom  that  woman  spoke  ?— . 
or  but  the  instrument  of  one  in  a  higher  station  1 
I  know  not — may  never  know  ;  and  it  is  but  fool's 
play  to  waste  time  in  such  idle  conjectures.  To 
question  honest  David  Frewen  would  not  bring  me 
nearer  the  truth,  for  he  is  one  who  takes  pleasure 
in  saying  that  which  is  not;  and  were  his  courage 
equal  to  his  cunning,  might  make  a  brave  man 
tremble ;  as  it  is,  I  count  that  my  threat  will  cause 
him  for  his  own  sake  to  guard  my  life  for  the  next 
three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  I  shall  be 
free  to  question  whom  I  will,  should  that  mysterious 
woman  furnish  no  information  sooner.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  knave  wished  to  save  my  life  last 
night,  nearly  as  much  from  gratitude,  for  my  gift, 
as  from  a  cowardly  fear  of  getting  into  trouble ;  for 
I  never  before  remarked  such  an  amiable  expres- 
sion in  his  sly  features ;  so  methinks  it  will  be  safer 
to  retain  him  in  my  service  for  the  present,  than  to 
discharge  him  suddenly.  And  now  to  read  the  last 
number  of  the  Mercurius  Politicus,  and  forget  that 
bright  eyes  lured  me  hither,  and  evil-minded  men. 
seek  after  my  life.  Henry  will  be  here  anon,  and 
then  I  shall  feel  myself  again." 

But  hour  after  hour  passed  away  and  still  Henry 
Ferringham  came  not ;  and  Fitzmaurice,  weary  of 
reading,  took  his  station  at  the  window,  and  looked 
out  into  tho  open  space  before  it,  honored  by  some 
with  the  high  sounding  title  of  market-place.  The 
rain  had  ceased — the  flood  was  subsiding — the  mill 
and  the  miller  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  night, 
the  latter  unharmed,  the  former  but  slightly  injured  ; 
and  a  bright  October  sun  was  again  shining  out  over 
down  and  village,  stream  and  woodland. 

The  boy,  from  whose  conquest  over  his  larger 
antagonist  Fitzmaurice  had  gathered  such  happy- 
omens  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  was  cross, 
ing  that  space  with  a  merry  look,  and  buoyant 
step ;  and  a  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of  the  dis~ 
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carded  lover,  as  he  thought  of  how  he  had  staked 
bis  hopes  of  winning  Edith  on  the  issue  of  that 
struggle.  "  I  was  a  fool !"  he  muttered.  "Ami 
moch  wiser  now ! — I  am  not  happier,"  he  added 
with  a  scornful  smile,  »*  But  there  are  other  things 
to  struggle  for  besides  fake  woman's  love.  And 
here  comes  David  creeping  along  like  the  mean 
coward  that  he  is,  and  glancing  up  from  the  comers 
of  his  cunning  eyes  to  see  if  I  observe  him.  Ay, 
that  I  do,  base  knave!  and  if  I  read  aright,  my 
proclamation  hath  been  issued  and  you  stand  bail 
for  my  security  for  three  good  months  to  come. 
Ah  I  here  rides  Henry  Ferringham,  brother  in  love, 
if  not  in  name," 

u  Welcome!  a  thousand  welcomes!"  cried  the 
warm-hearted  soldier,  meeting  his  early  friend  and 
companion  in  the  court-yard,  and  grasping  his 
hand  ere  he  had  time  to  dismount.  "  How  fares 
my  benefactor,  your  noble  father?  And  what 
brings  you  to  this  desolate  plain,  where  there  is 
Kttle  to  be  seen-  but  sheep  and  shepherds,  curlews, 
bustards,  and  pewits  V 

H  My  father  is  well,  and  still  shows  his  wisdom  by 
coQnting  you  the  wiser  and  steadier  of  his  two  sons ; 
for  as  a  son  you  know  he  hath  ever  considered  yon. 
Bat  for  the  last  of  your  questions,  it  shows  little  of 
the  polish  of  courts  to  ask  of  your  friend — where- 
fore he  comes  to  greet  you  ?  instead  of  giving  him 
a  cordial  greeting  for  so  coming,"  answered  young 
Ferringham  gaily,  throwing  the  reins  to  his  ser- 
vant, and  returning  the  friendly  grasp. 

"  Nay,  Henry,  thou  art  in  a  discontented  mood 
to-day.  Did  I  not  bid  thee  a  thousand  welcomes  ! 
and  as  for  the  polish  of  courts,  we  have  none  now 
in  England  wherein  to  acquire  it ;  and  had  there 
been  more  plain  dealing  and  honesty  in  that  which 
bath  passed  away,  we  two  might  have  been  plod* 
ding  country  gentlemen ;  or  idle  courtiers  watching 
a  monarch's  looks." 
<•  Better !— far  better  if  it  had  been  so !" 
**  Which — honesty  and  plain  dealing;  at  the  late 
court,  or  we  idle  courtiers  ?"  inquired  Fitzmaurice 
gaily,  though  somewhat  surprised  at  bis  compa- 
nion's earnest  manner. 

"Perhaps  both — perhaps  neither,"  answered 
young  Ferringham  gaily,  then  added  in  a  warmer 
tone, u  methinks  a  little  court  polish  would  do  us 
bo  barm.  The  canting  and  snuffling  of  our  preach- 
ers, and  the  roughness  of  our  soldiers  may  well 
bring  us  into  disrepute  with  all  civilized  nations." 
M  Would  you  have  the  court  vices,  ss  well  as  the 
wort  polish  1  and  using  your  own  words,  change 
the  snuffling  of  our  preachers  for  the  tyranny  of  a 
Laud  ? — The  roughness  of  our  soldiers  for  the  pro- 
fligacy of  a  Buckingham  1" 

"Nay,  Jnit  there  are  hypocrites  in  the  present 
day,"  said  young  Ferringham  a  little  abashed  at 
the  question. 

M  And  when  was  the  day  when  there  were  not  1 
And  hateful  as  hypocrisy  roust  ever  be,  is  it  not 
more  descent  to  assume  a  virtue,  than  to  blaze  forth 
m  open  swearing,  riot,  and  licentiousness,  like 
Goring,  and  other  worthless  cavaliers." 

"I«  this  fair  1  W  by  take  the  worst  of  the  cava- 
Bcrs  ?  asked  Henry  sharply. 

"  Precisely  because  it  is  only  of  the  worst  that  I 
sould  thus  apeak.  There  are  many  among  the 
realists  whom  I  honor  and  esteem  :  and  if  brought 


up  as  I  have  been,  I  deem  that  they  held  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  their  fellow  subjects  at  too  low  a 
rate,  still  I  can  admire,  if  I  cannot  quite  approve 
their  blinded  zeal  and  devoted  loyalty." 

44  Ah  !  there  I  know  you  again,  for  the  generous, 
high  spirited,  Maurice  Fitzmaurice — the  beloved 
companion  of  my  youth.  But  if  we  have  a  court, 
agree  with  me  that  it  may  as  well  be  polished ;  and 
if  we  must  be  ruled  over  by  one,  let  that  one  be 
come  of  a  royal  line." 

44  Why  how  now !"  said  Firzmaurice  laughing 
at  his  warmth.  "  Have  you  been  fined  by  act  of 
parliament  for  drinking,  swearing,  or  some  other 
royaliat  offence ;  and  intend,  out  of  revenge,  to  be- 
come cupbearer  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  gentle- 
man usher  to  Mistress  Lucy  Barlow  and  others  ?" 
"This  is  sheer  fooling,  Maurice,"  observed 
young  Ferringham  rather  sharply,  and  with  a 
flushed  cheek.  **  I  am  grieved  and  surprised  to 
bear  you  speak  so  harshly  of  one  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  errors,  is  still — " 

44  A  fugitive  King,  and  a  penniless  wanderer," 
remarked  Fitzmaurice,  closing  the  sentence  which 
bis  friend  had  broken  off  abruptly,  and  as  it  seemed 
in  some  confusion.  44 1  would  say  nothing  harsh 
of  one  in  misfortune,  and  though  I  fought  against 
Charles  Stuart,  at  Worcester,  I  heartily  rejoice  that 
he  is  safe  in  another  land,  since  his  presence  as  a 
prisoner,  would,  I  fear,  prove  more  embarrassing 
than  advantageous." 

**  But  suppose  he  were  here  as  our  King,  ob- 
served Henry  quickly,  with  a  lightning  glance  at 
his  companion. 

«  Suppose  Master  Hugh  Peters  were  to  assume 
the  pomp  and  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  impiously  thank  bis  God  for  the  cruel 
sentences  of  the  Star-chamber,  as  did  Laud  of  old ! 
The  country  would  endure  the  one  as  quietly  as 
the  other.  Charles  Stuart  hath  made  the  attempt, 
and  failed ;  he  hath  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
Englishmen's  minds,  and  found  wanting." 
t  •«  It  was  not  a  fair  trial ;  his  English  subjects 
were  jealous  of  his  Scotch  army,  and  Scotch  advi- 
sers, who  had  shown  such  narrow  minded  bigotry," 
remarked  young  Ferringham  warmly. 

44  His  English  subjects,  Henry  !  we  have  never 
owned  Charles  Stuart  as  our  King.  *  This  is 
strange  language  from  your  lips,"  replied  Fitzmau- 
rice in  surprise. 

"  Oh !  I  spoke  for  the  moment  as  the  royalists 
speak,  by  way  of  argument,"  said  Henry  with  a 
laugh.  "  Not  that  I  would  take  upon  myself  to 
say  who  shall  rule  England  this  time  two  years, 
though  I  should  find  very  little  difficulty  in  naming 
one  who  will  attempt  to  do  so." 

44  What  do  \ou  mean!"  asked  Fitzmaurice 
eagerly. 

"Simply  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  play  loyal 
subject  to  Oliver  the  First." 

u  Reserve  your  refusal  till  called  on  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  incredu- 
lously. 

"  That  time  may  come  ere  you  expect  it." 

"It  will,  if  it  come  at  all." 

*«  It  is  coming  now,  though  you  cannot,  or  will 
not  see  it,  Fitzmaurice.  He  called  a  meeting  at 
his  house  to  consider  whaKsoit  of  government  was 
best  fitted  to  the  nation,  which  he  broke  up  with 
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a  piece  of  buffoonery,  throwing  a  pillow  at  Lud- 
low, because  he  was  not  named  king  or  dictator,  as 
he  hoped  and  desired,  most  of  tho  lawyers  wishing 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  throne. 
Then  he  is  affecting  kingly  pomp  and  demeanor, 
as  his  own  friends  Hugh  Peteis  and  Ludlow  de- 
clare; and  as  for  the  parliament— it  must  either  be 
a  puppet  in  his  hands,  or  may  chance  be  dissolved . 
by  the  soldiers  raised  for  its  defence." 

"And  now,  it  is  said,  to  be  disbanded  without 
the  payment  of  their  due  arrears,  and  with  their 
rights  and  liberties  unsecured.  As  for  the  suspi- 
cions of  Peters  and  Ludlow,  I  heard  them  before 
from  a  reckless  royalist,  and  hold  them  at  naught. 
Could  I  judge  otherwise,  it  would  grieve  me,  for  I 
count  the  Lord  General  to  be  above  the  vulgar  thirst 
for  pomp  or  power,  though  he  may  seek  the  latter 
for  his  country's  good,  or  as  an  evil  less  to  be  feared 
for  a  time  than  anarchy ;  and  as  for  the  parlia- 
ment— if  it  seek  to  bind  consciences,  it  can  scarcely 
hope  to  stand  against  the  general  voice.  It  was  to 
obtain  and  ensure  their  freedom,  civil  and  religious, 
that  the  men  of  England  took  up  arms;  ami  I 
trust  they  will  not  lay  them  down  again  till  they 
have  conquered  both,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  warmly. 
"  You  speak  as  a  soldier,  and  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well's," observed  young  Ferringham  impatiently. 
"  Am  I  either  more  than  yourself,  Henry  1" 
"  Why  I  am  not  inclined  to  make  an  idol  of  the 
Lord  General,  and  bow  my  knee  to  Baal.  I  see 
great  troubles  for  my  country  now  and  hereafter." 
"  And  so  do  I ;  thanks,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
bigotry  that  would  thrust  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  down  our  throats.  But  let  us  leave  the 
settlement  of  our  affairs  to  older  and  wiser  beads  ; 
it  would  ill  befit  us,  young  aa  we  are,  to  meddle 
with  state  intrigues.  The  Lord  General  has  a  mind 
equal  to  all  emergencies." 

"  The  royalists  assert  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
till  the  King  of  Scotland  shall  be  also  King  of  Eng- 
land." observed  young  Ferringham  thoughtfully. 

u  The  royalists  asserted  that  Charles  the  First 
not  only  ought,  but  should  hold  absolute  rule  over 
the  lives,  and  liberties  of  all  his  subjects:  let  not  his 
|  son  be  deluded  by  a  repetition  of  such  assertions. 
The  English  who  have  one  Magna  Charts  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  will  never  consent  to  hold  their  li- 
berties at  the  mere  will  of  a  Stuart,  himself  the 
slave  of  the  Scots  whom  he  calls  his  subjects." 

" 1  see  you  agree  with  Hoi  lis  that  Presbyterians 
are  trumps  no  longer.  But  be  not  too  confident  of 
Cromwell's  moderation.  What  if  he  were  to  act 
Tactus*  in  his  middle  age,  as  in  his  boyhood  at 
Huntingdon,  and  find  a  crown  V 

"  I  would  say  that  if  he  found  it,  he  were  fit  to 
wear  it ;  but  I  should  be  grieved  to  see  him  seize  it. 
Had  he  been  born  king,  England  had  been  happy 
at  home,  and  honored  abroad.  The  court  a  model 
for  all  Christian  courts,  where  learning,  talent,  and 
virtue  would  ever  be  held  in  high  esteem." 

"  Learning,  talent,  and  virtue !  Umph  !  What 
if  I  hinted  at  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  narrow-minded 
bigotry?" 

"  Then  I  should  remind  you  of  Usher,  Milton, 
and  Baxter ;  bid  ybu  look  at  the  Lord  General  in 
domestic  life.    ~ 


I  left  you  talking  like  a  roundhead,  and  thinking 
more  of  your  own  enjoyment  than  of  state  affairs : 
I  meet  you  with  a  grave  face,  repeating  the  words 
of  the  royalists,  and  holding  a  discourse  on  politics. 
Whence  this  change,  most  sober  Henry  V* 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  change;  I  did  it  but  to  try  you, 
Fitzmaurice,  and  learn  your  opinion  on  passing 
events." 

"That  you  might  have  learned  by  simply  asking." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  heard  that  you  were  come 
down  here  on  purpose  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  take 
Charles  Stuart  for  the  sake  of  the  thousand  pounds 
offered  by  parliament,"  observed  young  Ferringham, 
looking  confused,  yet  anxiously  watching  his  com- 
panion's face  as  he  spoke. 

14  You  should  have  believed  that  the  playmate  of 
your  childhood — the  friend  of  your  youth,  would 
never  perform  the  odious  part  of  spy,  or  seek  out 
the  unfortunate  to  their  destruction.  Had  I  been 
told  so  of  Henry  Ferringham,  I  should  have  asked 
no  questions,  but  said  it  was  a  lie,"  replied  Fitz- 
maurice indignantly. 

"  Your  pardon  if  for  one  instant  I  wronged  yon," 
said  Henry,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Then  if  you 
knew  where  Charles  Stuart  was,  you  would  not  be- 
tray him;  nay,  perhaps  you  would  aid  him  te  escape," 
he  added,  looking  searchingly  into  his  friend's  face. 

u  I  am  glad  that  his  having  left  England  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  possibility  of  myself  or  any 
other  honorable  man  being  put  to  such  a  trial ;  it 
would  be  a  hard  struggle  between  duty  and  com- 
passion. Betray  is  a  harsh  word,  and  were  he  still 
in  this  country,  though  I  certainly  would  not  go 
one  step  out  of  my  way  to  discover  his  hiding-place, 
or  to  show  it  to.  others;  and  though,  as  a  man,  I 
must  compassionate  him,  yet,  as  a  soldier,  receiving 
pay  from  the  parliament,  or  at  least  promised  it,  I 
must  obey  the  orders  of  my  commanders;  and 
therefore  I  repeat  Charles  Stuart's  escape  is  to  me  a 
matter  for  rejoicing,  But  why  discourse  on  the 
wanderings  of  Charles  Stuart,  who  is  nothing  to 
me,  when  I  would  rather  discourse  on  the  wander- 
ings of  Harry  Ferringham,  the  warmest,  truest 
friend  poor  foundling  ever  had,"  replied  Fitzmaurice 
gratefully.  "  Wherefore  leaves  he  the  great  city  of 
London,  to  drive  flocks  and  herds  on  these  bare, 
bleak  downs  1" 

"  Bare,  bleak  downs !  Umph !  If  I  err  not,  there 
may  be  found  in  my  writing-case  a  certain  letter, 
dated  not  more  than  a  fortnight  back,  and  bearing 
the  signature  of  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  in  which  ihe 
writer  raves  of  the  anticipated  delight  of  galloping 
over  these  said  bare,  bleak  downs ;  and  the  spirit  of 
of  freedom  and  joy  which  such  a  gallop  would 
awaken." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  1  Whoever  found  in  this 
world  the  reality  equal  the  anticipation  ?"  answered 
Fitzmaurice  bitterly. 

"  Hey  day  !  what,  uttering  aphorisms,  Maurice  ! 
you  are  young  to  play  the  philosopher." 

••  Young! — there  is  no  youth  in  the  present 
troubled  times.    One  learns  to  think — to  feel — and 


to  grow  old  in  a  day." 

"  I  bow  in  reverence  to  your  age  and  gray  haire,** 

said  Ferringham  laughing,  sweeping  the  floor  with. 

But  why  pursue  such  a  discussion  !  I  his  plumed  hat  as  he  spoke.    "  You  accused  me  of 

being  out  of  sorts  with  the  city — what  if  I  retort  and 
*  In  an  old  Play  called  Lingua.  accuse  you  of  being  out  of  sorts  with  the  country  1  '* 
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M  ft  would  be  a  fair  accusation,  and  I  could  not 
give  it  the  lie." 

u  Ay,  ay,  you  are  moped  for  want  of  company,  I 
eee ;  and  hence  your  philosophy,  which  i«  but  a 
grander  name  for  souraeea  and  discontent  The 
happy  are  ever  satisfied  with  being  happy,  without 
seeking  to  discover  cause  and  effect.  Come  with 
me,  and  these  Mack  clouds  shall  soon  disperse,  and 
the  sun  of  joy  shine  out  again." 

'*  What — will  you  share  with  roe  your  shepherd's 
hot  and  flock  1"  asked  Htzmaurice,  compelling  him- 
self to  participate  in  speech  at  least  in  his  friend's 
gay  mood. 

•*  I  am  not  so  rurally  inclined  as  that  would  in- 
timate ;  but  come  with  me  to  Heale  House,  where 
I  will  ensure  you  a  welcome  from  Mrs.  Hyde,  the 
widow  of  the  chief  Justice's  elder  brother;  it  is  lit- 
tle more  than  three  miles  further  down  the  Avon." 

**  Are  youttaying  there  1"  asked  Fitsmaarice  in 
surprise. 

*•  That  am  I ;  and,  though  only  arrived  this  morn- 
ing, have  come  hither  with  all  convenient  speed, 
having  engaged  that  you  shall  accompany  me  back 
to  tapper." 

"  Why  the  Hydes  are  hot  loyalists— are  they 
not  V9 

*  Pshaw !  who  cares  for  that  Ladies  are  allowed 
to  wear  the  blue  or  oraoge  scarf  at  their  will ;  the 
one  to-day — the  other  to-morrow  ;  or  both  together 
if  it  so  please  them.  Besides,  the  Lord  General  is 
for  shewing  favor  to  the  royalists,  and  surely  you 
would  not  keep  open  the  wound,  which  he  would 
fain  heal!" 

"  Not  I  jndeed !  Would  that  all  men  meeting 
in  charity,  and  with  a  friendly  spirit,  would  strug- 
gle for  their  country's  good,  not  for  their  private  in- 
terests; bat  roethinks  this  accounts  for  yonr  being 
so  well  versed  in  the  views  of  the  royalists,  and 
having  omitted  te  name  in  your  letter  the  place  of 
your  sojourn/'  said  Fitzrnaurice  archly.  <*  Pray, 
may  this  widow  be  young  or  old  1" 

"Now  out  upon  yon,  Maurice!  Said  I  not  that 
we  needed  courtly  polish  t  Did  ever  gallant  knight 
proclaim  a  lady  old  1"  replied  young  Ferringham, 
striving  by  a  laugh  to  conceal  some  slight  confusion. 

"  A  pretty  climax  to  your  violent  declarations 
against  wedding  a  widow/'  observed  Fittmanrice 
with  a  sly  laugh. 

u  Pshaw,  Maurice!  I  am  not  in  love  with  the 
widow." 

"  Oh,  with  her  daughter  then ;  for  those  tell  tale 
"Mashes  come  not  for  nothing,  Henry." 

**  She  hath  no  daughter,  Maurice  ;  so  there  your 
shaft  hath  failed  to  hit  the  mark  again  ;  but  she  hath 
a  fair  and  witching  sister,"  replied  young  Ferring- 
ham, laughing  and  coloring  too. 

"Aod  yon  have  wooed  and  won  her,"  asked 
Fitimaurice  quickly. 

"  Both— yet  neither.  8he  tees  my  devotion  and 
feeds  it  with  her  smile*." 

''  Fly  from  her  whilst  there  is  yet  time !  Trust 
not  to  woman's  smiles— they  charm  but  todestroyj" 
exclaimed  Fitzrnaurice  passionately,  laying  his  hand 
so  his  friend'*  arm  ae  he  spoke. 

'  How  now,  Maurice !      Have  you  been  jilted  1 

or  is  this  more  of  your  soar  philosophy  1     If  so,  I 

will  have  none  of  it,  but  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 

my  lady's  favor  whilst  I  may." 

4 


"And  perish  in  the  coldness  of  her  wintry 
mood,"  exclaimed  Fitzrnaurice  bitterly.  "  la  wo- 
man's falsehood  such  a  rare  occurrence,  that  you 
have  never  heard  the  tale  *" 

"Falsehood  and  Laura  Tichbourne  are  ss  far 
asnndet,  as  are  the  northern  and  southern  poles," 
replied  the  devoted  and  indignant  lover.  "  Come 
with  me!  Let  her  but  auiile  upon  thee  once— - 
twice— thrice  t^and  this  cynical  mood  will  have 
passed  away  like  the  mists  of  night  in  the  morning 
beams.  Nay ;  say  not  another  word  against  wo- 
man-kind, lest  we  quarrel  outright,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  lives.  See  her  I— talk  to  her !— and  if  she 
cure  thee  not  of  thy  heresy,  then  will  I — pronounce 
thee  incurable ;  and  vow  that  thou  hast  been  jilted 
by  some  dowdy  serving  wench,  and  hence  thy  spite. 
Here  ia  thy  bone,  as  I  ordered,  so  mount  and  away ; 
for  the  ladies  expect  thee.  And  prithee  leave  be- 
hind that  curling  lip,  and  frowning  brow,  for  \  have 
vouched  for  your  being  gentle-tempered,  yet  high- 
spirited  ;  kind,  courteous,  and  quick-witted,  with  all 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  good  manners 
of  a  gentleman.    Prove  me  not  forsworn. 

M  Your  over  zealous  friendship  will  convict  you 
of  that,  let  me  act  as  I  best  can,"  replied  Fitzrnau- 
rice, touched  by  his  words. 

'*  Not  a  whit,  Maurice ;  not  a  whit !  Tou  are  all 
that  I  have  said  and  more,  for  your  sober  judgment 
hath  kept  me  out  of  many  a  scrape.  But  haste  and 
mount.  Bethink  thee,  I  have  already  been  absent 
an  age  from  my  fair  mistress." 

44  About  half  an  hour,"  observed  Fitzrnaurice 
with  a  faint  smile.  u  I  will  only  detain  you  with 
one  question— doea  your  father  know  of  this  visit  1" 

l(  Like  Archimedes,  give  you  but  a  footing,  and 
you  will  accomplish  all  the  rest.  If  I  answer  that 
question,  thou  wilt  make  my  reply  the  text  of  com- 
mentaries as  voluminous  aa  those  of  learned  Mool- 
labs  on  the  Koran ;  and  much  about  as  useful  and 
convincing;  and  yet  will  I  be  frank  with  thee,  Mao- 
Vice,  though  vezed  at  thy  query.  My  father  does 
not  know  of  this  visit,  nor  even  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  kind  owner  of  Heale  House,  that  acquain- 
tance not  being  of  a  very  long  ajtanding.  and  com* 
menced  during  his  absence  with  the  troops  in  Scot- 
land, whither  my  fever,  as  you  are  aware,  prevent- 
ed mo  from  accompanying  the  army.  I  know  all 
yon  would  say ;  but  spare  yourself  the  saying  what 
would  come  too  late  to  chango  my  purpose ;  and 
might,  though  I  hope  not,  somewhat  estrange  me 
from  the  friend  of  my  youth.  Onco  assured  of  my 
mistress's  love  in  words,  aa  by  smiles/which  I 
trust  soon  to  be,  my  father  shall  know  all ;  and 
should  he  object  to  our  union,  to  your  kindness 
and  friendship,  Maurice,  I  shall  look  to  overcome 
those  objections,  for  he  has  ever  held  your  judg- 
ment and  steadiness  in  higher  esteem  than  mine, 
and  justly  so.  Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne'a  birth 
and  fortune  are  equal  to  my  own ;  and  surely  you 
cannot  think  it  such  an  unpardonable  offence  to 
love  a  royalist  maiden." 

**  It  is  not  for  me  to  blame  you  for  that,"  replied  - 
Fitzrnaurice,  turning  away  to  conceal  the  sudden 
pang  caused  hy  those  words.    "  Yet  I  wish  your 
father  knew  of  this,"  he  added  instantly. 

41  Wiihin  a  fortnight  he  will  be  in  London,  and 
then  he  shall  know  all ;  before  that  time,  be  being 
so  far  north,  and  his  movements  uncertain,  you 
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could  scarcely  convey  him  the  news  even  if  yon 
thought  of  betraying  my  confidence,  which  I  know 
yon  do  not;  so  banish  that  cloud,  and  damp  not 
my  hopes  by  doubts  or  fears ;  and  this  I  beg  by  our 
long  friendship.  Mrs.  Hyde  bade  me  say  that,  ex- 
pecting some  friends,  she  feared  her  house  would 
be  too  full  to  permit  her  offering  you  a  bed ;  but 
at  all  other  times  and  seasons  she  would  give  you 
a  welcome:  to-day  for  my  sake— to-morrow  she 
trusted  for  your  own ;  and  a  three  mile's  ride  is 
but  little  to  you.  She  has  a  kind,  true  heart:  you 
cannet  rail  to  like  her ;— and  for  her  sister." 

"8hall  I  try  to  rival  you  in  her  good  graces  1" 
asked  Fitzmaurice,  forcing  a  smile. 

<*  No :  that  might  be  carrying  your  courtesy  too 
far,  though  I  trust  my  prior  acquaintance  would 
leave  you  do  chance." 

"  Then  yeu  think  a  woman  might  change, 
Henry  1" 

44  Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne  shall  teach  you  to 
repent  the  reporting  such  a  scandal  of  her  sex," 
replied  the  laughing  Ferringham,  as  he  descended 
the  stairs  to  mount  his  horse. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  friends  did  not  loiter 
on  their  way;  and  the  avenue  leading  to  Mrs. 
Hyde's  abode  was  speedily  gained. 

The  Heale  House  of  the  present  day  is  but  a 
part  of  the  ancient  mansion,  which,  according  to 
the  historians  of  that  period,  was  in  1651  a  large 
and  handsome  house,  with  four  square  turrets  or 
rather  projections,  situated  just  at  the  head  of  the 
Avon, -with  garden  and  shrubberies  sloping  gradu- 
ally down  towards  the  water ;  whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream  rose  a  high,  and  precipitous 
bank;  so  high  that  in  one  part  it  overtopped  the 
house— so  precipitous  that  it  required  a  firm  foot 
and  steady  head  to  climb  to  the  summit. 

As  the  young  men  entered  the  large  saloon 
whete  Mrs.  Hyde  was  sitting,  that  lady  came  for- 
ward at  once  to  meet  them ;  and  so  kind  and  cor- 
dial was  her  greeting^hat  Fitzmaurice  felt  himself 
at  home  on  the  instant,  and  returned  her  courtesy 
with  the  same  friendly  warmth ;  nor  was  his  recep- 
tion by  her  young  sister,  Mistress  Laura  Tichbeurne, 
less  gracious.  It  was  evident  that  both  had  been 
prepossessed  in  his  favor ;  and  his  manner  and  ap- 
pearance were  such  as  to  increase  the  good-will 
with  which  both  ladies  were  inclined  to  behold  him. 
Young  Ferringham's  bright  blue  eye  shone 
brighter  than  usual,  as  he  marked  the  favorable  im- 
pression made  on  his  friend  by  his  mistress,  and  on 
his  mistress  by  bis  friend ;  and,  in  truth,  Laura 
Tichbourne  was  a  person  whom  few  could  see 
without  liking,  if  not  loving,  provided  it  suited  her 
fancy  to  be  agreeable. 

A  thousand  maidens  might  have  been  found 
more  fair — more  regularly  beautiful ;  but  then  the 
damask  glowed  so  richly  on  her  clear,  brown  cheek ; 
and  her  dark  eyes,  the  color  of  a  ripe  hazel-nut, 
said  so  many  kind  and  flattering  things,  that  those 
who  met  their  glances  forgot  to  criticise. 

Fitzmaurice  no  longer  wondered  at  hie  friend's 


devotion,  and  the  ladies  we're  inclined  to  agquit 
that  friend  of  exaggeration  in  his  praises  of  their 
new  guest 

••  I  am  treating  you  like  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
quite  forgetting  that  I  should  introduce  you  to  my 
guests,"  said  Mrs.  Hyde  after  conversing  some  mo- 
ments with  Fitzmaurice.  "And  they  have  so 
entrenched  themselves  in  that  quiet  corner,  that  it 
needs  some  seeking  to  discover  them.  I  hope  I 
disturb  no  vefy  learned  discossion,"  she  added  with 
an  arch  smile,  approaching  a  distant  window  deeply 
embayed,  within  which  sat  a  lady  bending  over  her 
embroidery  frame,  whilst  a  handsome  cavalier  was 
by  her  side  speaking  in  low  but  earnest  tones,  and 
gazing  eagerly  upon  her  changing  cheek.  M  Per- 
mit me.  Captain  Tooker,  to  present  to  you  Cap- 
tain Fitzmaurice,  a  friend  of  Captain  Ferring- 
ham's." 

•*  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice before,"  replied  the  handsome  cavalier, 
with  a  cold  but  scarcely  uncourteous.bow. 

M  Then  my  introduction  was  superfluous-!-!  was 
not  aware  of  that,"  observed  Mistress  Hyde  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  turning  to  Maurice. 

But  Maurice  neither  heard  her  words,  nor  saw 
her  look  of  surprise ;  for  his  own  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  lady  bending  over  the  embroidery 
frame,  in  whom  he  recognised  Edith  Ellerslie. 

44  Perhaps  a  second  introduction  would  be'  as  tu- 
perfluous  as  my  first,"  observed  Mistress  Hyde  after 
a  short  pause,  puzzled,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  strange 
demeanor  of  her  guests. 

44  Quite  as  superfluous,  madam,"  replied  Fitzmau- 
rice, mastering  bis  emotion,  for  he  had  caught  the 
scarcely  perceptible,  yet  triumphant  smile  of  hie 
rival.  "I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Mistress 
Edith  Ellerslie  more  than  once ;  and  have  to  pray 
her  pardon  for  permitting  my  surprise  at  seeing  her 
here  to  check  for  a  moment  the  polite  inquiries  so 
much  her  due.  I  trust  I  have  the  honor  of  finding 
her  in  high  health  and  spirits,"  he  added  with  a 
stately  courtesy,  which  to  the  ear  of  her  whom  he 
addressed  seemed  slightly  tinged  with  scorn. 

« 1  thank  you,"  she  replied  in  a  low  tone,  pursu- 
ing her  work  without  looking  up,  or  noticing  him 
further  than  by  a  alight  inclination  of  the  head. 

Whether  this  brief  reply  and  chilling  coldness 
were  to  reprove  hie  former  presumption,  or  conceal 
her  own  emotion,  Fitzmaurice  could  not  determine, 
since  her  face  was  hid  from  his  view ;  but  he  con- 
cluded the  former: — had  he  remarked  that  she  was 
plscing  a  streak  of  pink  in  a  white  lily,  he  might 
have  concluded  the  latter. 

44  But  why  feel  surprised  at  meeting  Edith  El- 
lerslie here,  Captain  Fitzmaurice  1  We  have  long 
been  neighbors,  and  I  trust  friends,"  observed  Mis- 
tress Hyde,  her  curiosity  awakened  by  the  manner 
of  more  than  one  of  her  guests, 

M  Nay,  madam ;  I  fear  I  must  be  ungenerous,  and 
lay  the  blame  on  another,  according  to  the  custom 
of  this  world,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  rallying  his 
spirits  lest  he  should  afford  a  triumph  to  his  rival, 
and  rske-hearted  mistress.  <4  Ferringham  spoke  of 
yourself  and  fair  sister ;  but  named  no  other ;  and 
thence  my  surprise  at  meeting  Mistress  Edith  El- 
lerslie and  Captain  Tooker." 

«  What  say  yon  to  this  charge  1"  asked  Mistress 
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Hyde  with  an  arch  smile,  whilst  Laura  Tichbourne 
turned  away  with  a  blush. 

u  I  woald  say  that  the  time  having  been  too  short 
to  enumerate  half  the  charms  and  virtues  of  M«s- 
tzesi  Hyde,  and  her  fair  sister,  1  could  not  of  coarse 
find  an  instant  wherein  to  name  another,"  replied 
young  Ferringham  gallantly. 

u  So  yon  hope  to  win  pardon  by  flattery." 

*  I  woald  rather  gain  credit  for  sincerity,"  said 
Henry  with  a  glance  at  Lanra,  who  lost  it  not, 
though  her  head  was  still  half  averted. 

"Let  those  believe  yon  who  will,"  replied  his 
hostess  with  a  good-humored  smile.  "But  here 
comes  my  brother-in-law — I  shall  not  do  wrong  in 
introducing  him  I  conclude." 

"I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  making  his  acquain- 
tance," said  Fitzmaurice  courteously. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  introduced,  and  Fitzmaurice  ex* 
erted  himself  so  successfully  to  appear  in  spirits 
that  an  animated  conversation  was  maintained  be- 
tween all  but  Edith  and  CapUin  Tooker,  who  still 
sat  apart,  which  lasted  till  Mistress  Hyde  was  sum- 
moned from  the  room  by  a  domestic,  who  said  she 
was  wanted. 

Not  only  had  the  conversation  been  lively  :  but 
the  manner  of  his  hostess  and  her  sister  had  been 
so  cordial,  that  Fitzmaurice,  almost  against  his  will 
and  better  judgment,  stood  pledged  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  each  succeeding  day  at  Heale,  as 
long  as  hie  friend*  should  remain  her  guest. 

And  why  had  he  hesitated  to  pledge  himself  1 
why  did  he  half  regret  being  so  pledged  1  He  had 
decided  a  thousand  times  not  only  that  Edith  could 
not  be,  but  absolutely  that  she  was  nothing  to  him. 
Why  then  should  he  shun  her  presence  1  He  had 
not  wronged  her.  It  was  not  for  him  to  fly  from 
Edith  EUerstie ;  and  if  she  feared  meeting  him,  then 
let  her  go.  He  was  too  generous  to  upbraid  her; 
and  if  she  felt  offended  by  his  presence  and  cold 
politeness,  who  should  she  blame  for  this  but  her- 
self? To  keep  away  on  her  account  would  be  to 
show  that  she  still  held  power  over  him ;  and  thus 
become  the  object  of  her  scorn  and  ridicule. 

Mistress  Hyde  did  not  return  to  the  saloon  till 
supper  had  been  some  time  announced,  and  then 
was  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  whom  she  in- 
troduced ae  Colonel  Philips  of  Montacute  House ; 
and  Mister  Jackaon  his  friend. 

The  former  was  a  fine,  soldier-like  looking  man, 
with  a  frank  and  pleasing  expression  of  counte- 
nance, dressed  handsomely  for  his  station,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  cavaliers  of  that  day*  but  the  latter 
seemed  one  of  an  inferior  grade  to  judge  by  his  gar- 
ments and  appearance.  His  swarthy  complexion, 
irregular  features,  short,  ill  cut  hair,  and  shambling 
figure,  were  any  thing  but  prepossessing ;  whilst  his 
plain  juppa  of  a  sad  colored  cloth,  upper  hose  of  a 
different  species,  and  the  absence  of  cuffc,  bespoke 
him  at  the  best,  to  be  one  ef  the  meaner  sort  of 
country  gentlemen.  His  age  appeared  to  be  about 
one  or  two-and-twenty,  and  his  manner  showed  a 
mixture  of  forwardness  and  embarrassment,  as  if  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  regulating  his  demeanor 
according  to  hie  station,  and  the  society  into  which 
he  had  just  been  introduced;  and  y*t  with  all  this 
there  was  so  much  intelligence  and  ready  mirth  in 
hie  sparkling  black  eyes,  that  the  beholder  was  in- 


terested in  .watching  his  countenance  swarthy  as 
was  its  hue;  and  ill  formed  its  features. 

Colonel  Philips  was  seated  next  the  lady  of  the 
house ;  whilst  his  companion,  whom  he  stated  to 
be  the  sen  of  a  gentleman,  formerly  holding  a  small 
estate  in  the  county,  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table  next  Mr.  Hyde;  but  his  warm-hearted 
hostess,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  was  pointed  in 
her  attentions,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  not  only  sending  to  take  wine  with  him  and 
wishing  him  health  and  prosperity,  but  also  taking 
heed  that  his  appetite,  which  was  none  of  the  least, 
should  be  well  appeased. 

M  You  are  tasting  nothing— doing  no  honor  to  my 
poor  fare,"  observed  Mistress  Hyde  with  winning 
courtesy,  to  the  great  amusement  of  some  of  her 
guests,  who  had  been  watching  the  awkward  young 
stranger's  performances  in  the  way  of  eating  with 
no  little  surprise.  M  You  should  be  hungry  after 
your  long  ride.  Let  me  recommend  these  larks  :— 
our  downs  are  famous  for  them." 

"  1  will  not  say  no  to  so  small  a  request,  good 
madam,"  replied  William  Jackson,  turning  a  merry 
glance  on  the  little  birds  which  were  then,  as  now 
counted  a  delicacy. 

His  hostess  appeared  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  glance,  for  instead  of  sending  only  one  lark 
to  the  hungry  youth,  as  she  had  done  te  others,  she 
sent  him  two,  a  circumstance  which  awakened 
smiles  among  the  rest  of  the  party. 

*'  Having  been  afflicted  with  the  ague,  my  appe- 
tite bath  not  been  over  good  of  late,"  he  observed, 
whilst  a  slight  smile  curled  his  own  ill-formed 
mouth,  pushing  away  his  plate,  which  contained 
nothing  but  the  bones  of  the  two  poor  larks,  as  he 
spoke. 

44  8o  it  appeareth,"  remarked  young  Ferringham, 
suppressing  his  mirth,  that  he  might  draw  out  the 
stranger.  "  Have  you  hung  three  spiders  round 
your  neck,  according  to  the  infallible  remedy  of  the 
learned  Ettas  Ashmole  V 

"Not  I;  doubting  that  they  might  prove  aa 
troublesome  and  unprofitable  appendages,  as  Charles 
Stuart  hath  found  hie  three  kingdoms,"  replied  the 
stranger  bluntly. 

<•  Why,  in  the  matter  of  the  spiders,  I  hear  that 
the  learned  antiquary  tries  the  recipe  upon  himself, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  counted  safe  at  least,"  re- 
marked young  Ferringham,  surprised  at  the 'oddity 
of  the  reply. 

t(  So  far,  so  good.  Were  all  compelled  to  take 
their  own  nostrums,  I  suspect  there  would  be  more 
healthy  men  in  the  world  ;  but  would  the  learned 
Master  Elias  Ashmole  instruct  me  in  the  true  mat- 
ter of  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  it  is  said  he 
learnt  in  syllables  from  his  father-in-law,  Backhouse, 
I  wouHl  not  only  call  him  the  Commonwealth  of 
physicians,  but  the  Lord  General  of  good  fellows; 
seeing  that  it  is  long  since  I  had,  and  may  be  longer 
ero  I  have  a  good  gold  piece  within  my  pockets," 
replied  the  stranger  with  a  loud  laugh. 

"I  doubt  if  any  instruction  in  the  true  matter  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  would  advance  your  wishes 
on  that  point,'*  observed  Fitzmaurice,  who  had 
hitherto  been  conversing  with  Laura  Tichbourne. 

"  Then  you  are  no  Ipliever  in  the  wonders  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  Elixir  ef  life,  counting 
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fedward  Kelley  bat  an  impostor— -the  gold  which  be 
sent  his  sister  bat  a  delusion  of  the  evil  one ;  and 
the  friar  who  taught  him  how  to  make  it,  the  arch- 
fiend  himself,"  said  the  stranger  bluntly,  with  a  for- 
wardness of  manner  ill  suiting  hia  age  and  condi- 
tion. 

*«  I  am  myself  somewhat  sceptical  on  all  these 
points,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  with  a  smile,  his  urba- 
nity forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  roughness 
of  young  Jackson. 

*•  Oh !  heed  him  not,  for  lie  hath  become  a  sceptic 
on  many  points  of  late,  avowing  double  of  things 
the  brightest,  and  the  fairest,"  observed  Henry^  gaily, 
glancing  from  Maurice  to  Laura  Tichbourne  who 
aat  beside  him,  in  a  manner  which  the  former  well 
understood. 

"  Of  a  surety,  the  gentleman  doth  not  doubt  the 
reality  and  power  of  female  charms,"  exclaimed 
the  stranger  fixing  his  bold,  bright  eyes  on  Edith 
Ellerslie;  who  looked  down  to  avoid  his  gaze. 

**  Of  a  surety  he  doth ;  or  did  this  very  morning 
hintiag  at  some  old  tales  of  scandal,  wherein  are  re- 
corded lies — sheer  lies  of  woman's  fickleness  and 
levity,"  replied  young  Ferringham,  showing  a  mis- 
chievous delight  in  his  friend's  evident  embarrass- 
ment. "I  threatened  to  proclaim  hia  depravity, 
and  now  call  on  these  ladies,"  bowing  to  Laura  and 
Edith,  "  to  read  him  a  Jecture  and  cure  him  of  his 


"  Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne  I  hope  I  may  eount 
on  as  an  ally,  who  will  heed  no  evil  tales  to  my 
prejudice ;  and  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure,  and  doubt- 
less much  edification  in  listening  to  a  discourse  on 
female  fickleness  and  levity  from  Mistress  Edith 
Ellerstie,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  rallying  to  defend 
himself  from  the  accusation. 

"  Now,  fair  Mistress  Edith,  for  an  ejoquent  de- 
fence of  your  sex ;  such  a  defence  as  shall  over- 
whelm your  malicious  foe  with  shame,"  exclaimed 
Henry  gaily,  either  not  remarking  or  not  heeding 
the  changing  cheek  of  the  lady  addressed. 

«  It  is  too  foul  a  libel  to  merit  a  reply  !"  observed 
Tooker  scornfully. 

«•  I  am  ready  to  encounter  you  on  that  point,  or 
any  other,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  warmly, irritated  by 
"hia  rival's  contemptuous  tone.' 

"  It  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  debate.  Where 
a  true  hearted  woman  hath  shown  change,  the  cause 
should  be  sought  in  the  worthleasness  of  him  she 
prized,  not  in  the  fickleness  of  her  own  mind,"  re- 
plied Edith  with  spirit,  meeting  for  one  moment  the 
eye  of  Fitzmaurice,  whilst  a  brilliant,  but  fleeting 
blush  shed  a  splendor  over  her  lovely  features,  that 
fixed  for  a  time  the  gaze  of  all. 

4i  I  spoke  not  of  a  true-hearted  woman,"  remark- 
ed Fitzmaurice  in  a  softer  tone,  for  he  could  not 
meet  the  glance  of  those  earnest  eyes,  and  not  be 
moved. 

"••  And  I  spoke  of  no  other  "  replied  Edith  firmly, 
but  without  again  looking  up. 

••  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  human  beings : 
and  never  fell  in  with  constellated  rings,  the  Elixir 
of  life,  or  any  other  wondrous  rarity,"  observed 
Fitzmaurice  with  a  curling  lip. 

"  Do  you  presume  to  aasert  that  a  true-hearted 
woman  is  as  doubtful  a  reality,  as  the  Elixir  of 
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life?"  asked  Laura  Tichbourne  gaily,  whilst  her 
ruby  mouth  showed  a  half  pout. 

"  I  will  presume  to  assert  nothing  which  you  bid 
me  not  assert,"  replied  Fi&maorice  with  graceful 
gallantry,  for  her  frank  good  humor  had  already 
made  them  friends. 

"  Since  you  object  to  the  learned  Ashmole'a  spi- 
ders, what  say  you  to  the  constellated  rings  of  Doc- 
tor Napper  of  Lindfbrd  V*  said  Captain  Tooker, 
addressing  Jackson.  "They  might  cure  your 
ague." 

"  And  give  me  an  appetite  1"  inquired  the  youth 
with  a  grave  tone,  but  laughing  eye.  <(  The  learned 
Doctor's  rings,  as  I  understand,  are  to  cure  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  not  the  ague ;  and  as  1  should  rather 
expect,  so  would  I  rather  receive  my  cure  from  a 
turquois  ring  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  beauty," 
added  the  forward  stranger,  fixing  hia  hold,  admir- 
ing gaze  again  on  Edith*;  and  then  glancing  at  a 
ring  on  her  finger  such  a*  he  had  described— -the 
'only  one  she  wore. 

"  Whilst  speaking  of  remedies,  young  sir,  what 
think  you  of  the  rapier's  point  to  cure  imperti- 
nence," said  Mr.  Hyde,  indignant  at  the  youth's 
effrontery,  and  urged  to  the  rebuke  by  remarking 
Edith's  annoyance— end  only  prevented  from  sub- 
stituting—knave and  whip-— for  young  air  and 
rapier's  point,  by  consideration  for  Colonel  Philips. 

••  That  would  be  a  sharp  remedy  indeed ;  and 
according  to  the  proverb,  worse  than  the  disease,"' 
replied  the  stranger  unabashed. 

Mrs.  Hyde  seemed  both  amused  and  vexed, 
whilst  her  brother  turned  a  reproving  look  on  their 
singular  guest,  a  look  that  wee  quite  unheeded. 

"  I  would  pledge  you  in  the*  wine  cup,  fair  lady, 
to  a  merry  meeting  in  better  times,"  said  Master 
Jackson  to  Edith,  who,  offended  at  his  earnest  gaze 
and  forward  manner,  answered  coldly — 

"  Your  pardon  if  I  decline  the  pledge,  since  I  but 
rarely  touch  wine  at  supper." 

<'  I  will  take  the  place  of  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie, 
if  she  will  permit  me,  and  readily  pledge  you  in 
such  a  toast,"  said  Colonel  Philips,  seeing  that  hia 
young  friend  was  somewhat  hurt  at  the  lady's  re- 
fusal. "You. will  not  report  us  I  think,  Captain 
Fitzmaurice,  though  the  parliament  is  thinking,  if  it 
hath  not  already  done  it,  of  prohibiting  toasta  and 
drinking  of  healths." 

« I  report  nothing  save  when  on  duty :  unless  it 
should  be  rank  treason,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  with 
a  courteous  smile ;  ''and  that  I  trust,  being  fore 
warned,  no  one  will  utter  in  my  presence." 

*'  You  are  a  zealous  parliamentarian,  I  conclude 
then,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  though  we  ait  together 
in  the  house  of  a  malignant  family  ?"  observed 
Master  Jackson  abruptly,  bending  on  him  a  search- 
ing look. 

"  I  am  usually  counted  so,"  replied  Fitzmaurice, 
only  half  suppressing  a  smile  at  the  speaker's  od- 
dity. 

•'  And  mayhaps  you  fought  at  Worcester  against 
the  man,  Charles  Stuart  1" 

"  Mayhap  I  did." 

"  Then  we  met  some  of  your  friends  this  morn- 
ing, General  Desborough  and  others,  going  west- 
ward ;  the  General  himself  was  walking  up  a  hill, 
so  we  had  a  good  view  of  him.    If  you  wish  him 
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well,  I  hope  he  U  not  as  weary  as  I  am,"  said  Map- 
tor  Jackson;  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  half 
dosing  his  eyes. 

"  Yoa  have  had  a  long  day's  journey  and  may 
wdl  feel  weary,*1  said  Mrs.  Hyde  compassionately. 
"  If  yon  will  take  no  more,  I  will  bid  the  butler 
show  yon  to  yonr  sleeping  chamber." 

u  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon,  madam :  wish- 
ing all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  a  very  good 
night,"  cried  Master  Jackson,  starting  up,  and 
making  an  awkward  bow'to  the  company. 

No  remarks  were  made  on  the  stranger's  singu- 
lar demeanoar,  save  by  Colonel  Philips,  who  seem- 
ing to  think  some  sort  of  apology  needful,  observed 
in  a  deprecating  tone, "  I  must  ask  yonr  indulgence 
for  my  yoong  friend,  who  is  not  yet  used  to  the 
siteation  in  which  he  was  placed  to-night." 

Fitzmaurice  finding  that  Captain  Tooker  was  to 
■ieep  at  Heale,  and  therefore  he  could  not  outstay 
him,  if  he  had  so  intended,  soon  after  rose  to  depart. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  your  reply  to 
myself,  I  doubt  your  being  quite  cored  of  the 
heresy  of  which  Captain  Ferringham  hinted,  so  we 
shall  look  for  you  at  dinner  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next,  till  Edith  and  myself  pronounce 
you  so  free  from  the  disease,  that  there  shall  be  no 
possibility  of  a  relapse,"  said  Laura  Tichbourne 
gaily,  as  he  approached  to  take  his  leave. 

u  I  shall  hold  myself  honored  in  obeying  your 
commands;  and  take  care  not  to  be  cured  too 
speedily ,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  with  the  same  grace- 
ful giliautry  as  before,  rising  her  hand  respectfully 
to  his  lips. 

A  stately  bow  formed  his  only  adieu  to  Edith  and 
Captain  Tooker;  whilst  his  parting  words  were 
warm  and  cordial  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

44  Well,  Maurice,  what  think  you  of  my  lady 
lore!**  questioned  his  friend  as  they  crossed  the 
hall. 

44  That  had  I  met  her  six  months  sooner ;  and 
she  had  smiled  such  smiles  on  me,  as  ehe  does  now 
on  you,  my  heart  had  been  «u rendered  to  her  keep- 
ing with:n  three  days,"  replied  Fitzmaurice. 

M I  knew  you  must  approve  ot  my  choice.  Then 
yon  will  forward  my  suit,"  cried  the  enraptured 
lover. 

"Since  yon  forbid  my  seeking  to  obtain  her  for 
myself." 

"Thanks!  thanks!  a  thousand  thanks.  My 
father  cannot  withstand  us  both.  Mistress  Edith 
Ellerslie  is  already  engaged  to  another,  or  I  would 
do  my  best  to  win  her  fa? or  for  you,  so  happy  do  I 
hold  myself  bound  in  these  silken  bonds  of  love. 
But  what  ails  you,  Maurice!  Yonr* face  is  of  a 
sudden  ghastly  pale  I    Shall  I  call  assistance  !" 

**  No,  no :  the  wound  is  not  quite  healed,  aa  I 
had  hoped."  answered  Fitzmaurice  bitterly. 

u  And  thoughtlessly  I  pressed  sgainat  it/'  said  hid 
friend,  in  sorrow. 

u  Oh  J  it  k  nothing ;  the  evening  air  will  soon 
revive  me.     Goodnight!" 

**  Good  night,  Maurice :  and  happy  dreams !" 

"  Happy  dreams !"  repeated  Fitzmaurice  to  him- 
self in  bitterness,  as  springing  into  his  saddle  he 
■tarteJ  off  at  full  speed.  "  No  happy  dreams  for 
me  for  many  -a  long  night !  Engaged — positively 
engaged  to  another.    And  yet  not  four  months 


since  we  parted  lovers — as  t  thought  Ah,  gold ! 
gold  1  gold !  what  hast  thou  not  to  answer  for ! 
And  she  could  speak  of  a  true-hearted  woman — and 
intimate  my  worthlesaness  had  caused  her  change. 
Ay,  and  look  at  me  too  the  while  she  said  it,  with 
those  deep,  earnest  eyes  that  seem  the  very  home  of 
truth,  and  love,  and  purity.  I  almost  felt  myself 
as  worthless  as  she  hinted,  only  for  doubting  her. 
And  she  I  worshiped  to  prove  now  so  false,  and 
justify  that  falsehood  by  a  falser  charge !  And  I 
must  meet  her  day  after  day  K  or,  shunning  her,  be- 
come the  subject  of  contempt  and  scornful  jest  to 
her  and  her  proud  minion !  Yes :  I  will  meet  her ; 
and  so  school  my  heart  and  calm  my  brow,  that  she 
shall  never  guess  the  pangs  I  bear.  And  I  must 
meet  my  rival  too— perhaps  my  secret  foe ;  and  yet 
be  cool,  and  civil — not  seeking  an  encounter — not 
hinting  at  his  presence  in  the  wood,  for  so  that  wo- 
man made  me  promise;  and  this  will  be  a  harder 
task  than  all,  although  his  demeanor  here  is  not  so 
proud  and  scornful  as  when  last  we  met ;  but  then 
he  was  beside  her,  taking  the  privilege  of  an  ac- 
cepted lover,  bearing  her  fan,  and  whispering  words 
so  low  that  none  beside  could  hear,  though  all  might 
see  the  blush  they  raised.  Ah !  well ! — it  must  be 
borne  for  a  brief  space  at  least,  and  I  must  wear  the 
livery  of  mirth,  and  smile,  and  jest,  and  compli- 
ment, the  while  the  heart— Ah!  down  rebellious 
heart,  and  learn  I  will  be  master.  You  shall  not 
beat  one  throb  the  quicker,  save  at  my  will." 

So  thought— so  said  to  himself  Maurice  Fitz- 
maurice. Others  have  said  the  same — but  have 
they  kept  their  words  ! 

His  hostel  at  Amesbury  was  soon  reached,  for  he 
never  slackened  his  speed  save  from  the  roughness 
of  the  road ;  and  throwing  the  rein  to  David,  who 
had  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  his 
master,  he  retired  to  his  sleeping  apartment  without 
exchanging  a  word  with  any  one. 

So  fully  had  his  mind  during  the  brief  ride  been 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  Edith,  and  his  rival,  that 
he  bad  never  once  recurred  to  the  attempt  made  on 
his  life  the  preceding  night,  and  as  nothing  to  give 
a  hint  of  danger  had  taken  place  since  his  warning 
to  David,  the  circumstance  was  for  a  time  nearly 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

FiTznAunicz  arose  on  the  following  morning 
restless  though  resolute;  so  restless,  that  be  was 
mounted  long  before  the  time  which  he  had  fixed 
in  his  own  mind  the  night  before,  as  the  proper 
hour  to  commence  his  ride  to  Heale.  His  dreams 
had  not  been  more  pleasant  than  he  had  anticipated, 
and  the  confinement  of  his  chamber,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  David  being  equally  irksome,  he  despatched 
his  servant  to  Mrs.  Hyde's  with  his  saddle-bag, 
whilst  he,  in  plain  riding  suit,  set  off  towards  Stone 
Henge,  to  gain  an  appetite  for  dinner  by  a  good 
gallop  on  the  downa. 

If  a  gallop  any  where  could  banish  vexation 
surely  it  would  be  a  gallop  on  Saliabury  plain, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  bound  or  impede  your 
progress  for  miles;  and  the  horse's  hoofs  fall  so 
lightly  on  the  smooth  turf,  that  jrou  may  almost 
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fancy  yourself  flying  through  the  sir,  instead  of 
merely  riding  over  the  earth.  There  is  no  spot 
where  you  may  ao  easily  fancy  yourself— 

M  The  monarch  of  all  you  survey," 

whilst  it  gives  to  the  mind  a  freedom  of  thought, 
and  energy  of  purpose  that  would  fit  it  for  tbe 
greatest  enterprise.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  one 
could  be  in  the  habit  of  riding  over  those  open 
downs  with  tbe  fresh  air  of  heaven  blowing  in  his 
face,  and  the  glorious  sun  shedding  bis  flood  of 
light  around,  and  yet  remain  bound  in  the  slavery 
of  mind  or  person.  The  spirit  of  joyous  freedom, 
and  daring  enterprise  awakened  by  this  vast  extent 
of  almost  boundless  plain,  is  now  much  weakened, 
by  a  large  portion  having  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation ;  but  in  1651  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
shepherds,  and  shepherds'  huts,  with  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  flocks  of  bustards— the  soaring  lark,  and  the 
wheeling  curlew,  were  alone  to  be  aeen  where  now 
stand  fields  of  corn,  the  plodding  plough,  or  merry 
reaper. 

A  brisk  gallop  put  Fitzmaurice  in  a  better  mood, 
though  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert 
that  it  had  dispelled  all  his  vexation,  (when  did  8 
gallop  accomplish,  that! J  and  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  examine  Stone  Henge  or  not, 
when  the  glimpse  of  some  horses  feeding  near  in- 
duced him  to  turn  in  that  direction.  It  might  be 
Henry  Ferringbam : — at  least  he  would  go  and 
see. 

It  waa  not  Henry  Ferringham,  but  Colonel 
Philips  and  Master  Jackson,  whom  he  greeted  with 
much  cordiality,  having  been  greatly  pleased  with 
the  former,  and  amused  with  the  latter  on  the  pre- 
vious evening ;  and  if  the  greeting  on  their  parte 
was  not  quite  as  warm,  his  mind  waa  so  felly  oc- 
cupied on  other  matters  that  it  passed  unheeded. 

"  Have  you  been  counting  the  stones,  which  men 
say  can  never  be  counted  twice  alike  1"  asked  Fits- 
maurice  of  his  younger  acquaintance. 

*  Ay,  that  have-  I ;  and  proved  the  tale  a  lie, 
having  counted  them  the  same  three  different  times. 
It  is  a  gigantic  monument  of  tbe  olden  times ;"  re- 
plied Master  Jackson  with  the  bold,  forward  bear- 
ing, which  had  ao  difpleaeed  his  host  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

"  It  is  indeed ;  though  I  blush  to  say  that  I  have 
spent  ten  daya  within  three  miles  of  this  world's 
wonder,  yet  never  stepped  within  its  magic  circle 
until  now,'.'  replied  Filzmaurice,  turning  an  admir- 
ing gaze  upon  the  stately  stones  around,  those 
standing  upright  in  the  outer  circle  being  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  six  or  seven  broad, 
with  others  laid  across  of  proportionate  dimensions. 
M  It  is  a  most  striking  object — I  might  almoat  say  a 
sublime  one,  standing  out  alone  on  this  vast  plain ; 
the  means  of  its  erection — the  name  of  its  erector, 
a  subject  of  doubt  and  dispute.  It  is  a  mighty 
monument,  teaching  the  nothingness  of  fame,  as 
showing  that  the  works  of  man  survive  his  memory  ; 
and  stone  endures,  whilst  he  who  rears  it,  dies  and 
'   ia  forgotten." 

«  Yen  are  in  a  poetical  and  philosophical  mood 
thia  morning,  Captain  Fitxmaurice,"  observed  Mas- 
ter Jackson,  who  himself  seemed  to  be  in  a  talka- 
tive one.  •'  May  not  much,  if  not  all  of  this 
'"mentable  obscurity  be  charged  on  our  own  in- 


credulity ?  Why  not  believe  that  this  is  the  real 
and  veritable  Chorea  Oigantum,  or  Giant's  Dance  , 
brought  over  by  Merlin  and  Uther  Pendragon,  from 
the  mountain  of  Killarans  in  Ireland  at  the  desire 
of  Ambroaius,  and  erected  here  by  that  monarch, 
as  a  fitting  monument  for  the  Britons  murdered  by 
Hengist ;  serving  afterwards  as  a  place  of  burial  to 
this  same  Ambroaius,  and  Uther  Pendragon." 

"  You  have  omitted  in  your  account  that  these 
same  stones  were,  prior  to  that  period,  brought  by 
giants  from  the  farthest  coasts  of  Africa,  and  need 
by  ihem  as  hatha,  every  one  of  them  having  some 
healing  virtue*,  extracted  by  being  washed  with 
clear  water,"  replied  Fitzmanrice  smiling. 

"  I  Only  omitted  that  from  want  of  breath  to  bring 
it  all  into  one  sentence ;  nay,  I  would  almoat  stand 
surety  for  the  truth  of  the  tale  from  my  own  ex* 
perience,  since  hslf  my  vexation  has  passed  away 
since  T  sat  on  that  prostrate  stone." 

**  Tell  me  which  stone  haa  that  healing  nature, 
that  I  too  may  put  its  powers  to  the  proof,"  ob- 
served Fitzmaurice  quickly. 

••  Ah !  then  you  too  have  vexations;  T  thought 
as  much  last  night,  when  I  doubted  whether  you " 
were  in  truth,  as  happy  as  you  seemed  desirous  of 
appearing." 

"There  are  some  who  see  more  than  is,"  re- 
plied Filzmaurice  forcing  a  laugh.  "  But  all  have 
vexations ;  so  I  pray  you  show  me  the  vtone." 
"  The  large  broad  flat  one  to  your  right" 
"  According  to  my  landlady's  description,  that  is 
the  Devil's  Bed ;  and  the  one  beside  it  the  spot 
where  he  eat  plum  pudding;  which  last  provea  the 
goodness  of  his  taste,  and  the  antiquity  of  one  half 
at  least  of  an  Englishman's  favorite  dinner." 

u  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  Puritans  pro- 
hibit plum  puddings  and  mince  pies,  I  conclude," 
observed  Master  Jackson  with  a  laugh. 

"  According  to  my  tale,  thia  is  the  Friar's  Bed, 
and  not  the  Devil's ;  but  in  your  creed,  I  believe, 
the  two  are  considered  synonymous." 

"  Not  quite  synonymous,  only  near  of  kin,"  re* 
plied  Fitzmaurice,  compelling  himself  to  enter  into 
his  companion's  gaiety.  "  But  if  you  have  ao  great  a 
partiality  for  old  legends,  why  not  give  credit  to  the 
one  which  maintains  that  the  devil  bore  these 
stones  from  tbe  farm  yard  of  an  old  dame  in  Ireland, 
engaging  her  cupidity  to  part  with  them,  by  show- 
ing her  a  bag  of  coins,  and  promising  that  she 
should  posse* s  as  many  aa  ahe  could  count  during 
their  transit." 

"That  is  a  new  tale  to  me.  And  how  many 
might  she  count !" 

"  The  arch-fiend's  hand  was  on  the  beg  ere  she 
bad  counted  three.  That  they  were  borne  through 
the  air,  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  since  one  waa 
dropped  in  its  passage  across  tbe  Avon  beneath  a 
willow  near  the  bridge  at  Bulford,  where  it  msy 
still  be  seen  wiih  an  iron  ring  attached  thereunto, 
to  which  some  have  conjectured  that  the  b\  irit  waa 
chained  as  a  punishment  for  performing  his  task  so 
carelessly." 

M  I  see  by  your  smile,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  that 
you  disbelieve  this  wondrous  tale,  aa  much  aa  the 
existence  of  the  Elixir  of  life,  and  a  true-hearted 
woman." 
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"Are  yen  a  better  believer  on  these  points, 
Mailer  Jackson!" 

«  At  least  I  eheold  oot  have  avowed  my  heresy 
on  the  latter  point,  in  the  presence  of  one  so  won- 
drous fair  as  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie,  whose  witch- 
ing beauty  ought  convert  even  a  sober  Christian 
into  the  Mahomedan  belief  of  houris." 

"  A  sober  Christian  thinks  not  so  lightly  of  a 
Jabs  frith,"  observed  Filxmaurice  gravely. 

"  Nor  a  discarded  lover  of  his  wrongs,"  retorted 
Master  Jackson  with  merry  malice. 

H  Do  yon  consider  these  remains  as  droidieal  1" 
asked  Colonel  Philips,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
his  young  friend  talked  over  much. 

"  Or  Danish  1  according  to  Lantern  Leather- 
head,  as  witty  Ben  Johnson  terms  Master  Inigo 
Jones,  in  his  comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  urged 
to  give  him  that  nick-name  from  spite,  as  it  is  said, 
at  his  being  appointed  the  manager  of  the  masques 
and  interluiles  at  court,"  ioteipoced  Master  Jackson, 
at  if  resolved  to  have  oot  his  say . 

*  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  dispute  with  Mas- 
ter Inigo  Jones  either  on  this  matter,  or  touching 
court  masquea  and  interludes,"  replied  Fitzmaurice 
coldly. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Sir  Puritan,  for  having 
namsd  these  wicked  devices  of  Satan  in  your  hear- 
ing," slid  Master  Jackson  with  a  laughing  eye. 

"  Have  you  examined  these  stones  Captain  Fitx- 
mauriee?"  again  interposed  Colonel  Philips.  "  8ome 
learned  in  these  matters  have  told  me  that  they  are 
of  different  formations,  and  were  never  dug  from' 
the  same  quarry.  Cettes  there  seems  naught  around 
bat  flint  and  chalk  ;  and  it  would  puzzle  our  most 
skilful  workmen  in  the  present  day  to  transport 
tod  rear  such  massive  stones,  and  make  the  upper 
ones  rest  so  securely  on  their  huge  supporters." 

"  Which  proves  the  truth  of  my  tale  that  they 
were  brought  hither  by  Merlin,"  observed  young 
Jsckson  before)  Fitzmaurice  could  reply.  "  A  clever 
knave  was  that  same  Merlin,  and  an  invaluable 
friend— witness  hie  enduring  Uther  Pendragon 
with  the  semblance  of  Gorlias,  Duke  of  Finlagel, 
that  he  might  win  the  favor  of  his  wife  the  beauti- 
ral  lady  Igerne,  or  Igrayne,  as  some  writer  her 
name*— -the  mother  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur." 

"  An  act  showing  more  love  for  court  favor/  than 
for  morality,"  remarked  Fitzmaurice  gravely. 

*  Ah  !  I  never  thought  of  the  morality." 
u  8o  it  should  seem,"  said  Mauricn  drily. 

41  The  two  circle*  can  be  distinctly  traced  with 
the  deep  broad  ditch,"  observed  Colonel  Philips, 
making  a  third  attempt  to  check  the  talkativenesa 
of  his  young  companion, 

*Y«,  and  the  three  entrances,"  replied  Fits- 
maurice,  following  Colonel  Pbilips's  lead. 

*  There  ie  one  thing  sadly  wanting  here ;  namely, 
the  stake  with  which  Eldol  killed  the  seventy 
Saxons,  when  hie  four  hundred  and  siity  country- 
men were  slaughtered  by  the  treacherous  Hengtst, 
Methlnks  since  I  have  lost  all  my  other  possessions, 
I  will  provide  myself  with  sn  antique- looking  dub 
baild  a  domicil  here,  and  live  on  my  skill  in  relst- 
iog  old  legends"  said  the  youth  after  jnme  time 
had  been  spent  in  examining  the  stones.  M  May  I 
hope  for  your  countenance  and  favor,  most  virtuous 
sir,  if  I  engage  not  to  eay  one  word  in  praise  of  the 
morality  of  the  enchanter  Merlin  t"  he  added  archly. 


"  I  suppose  I  must  promise  both  to  encourage 
you  in  amendment,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  smiling, 
won  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  by  the  strange 
youth's  oddity  and  perfect  good  humor. 

"  Ah !  doubt  not  my  amendment,  good  sir.  I 
"will  be  morsl  as  the  man  Charles  Stuart  himself, 
after  hearing  six  daily  sermons  in  Scotland,  preached 
for  his  especial  edification." 

u  If  your  morality  exceed  not  his,  I  doubt  your 
becoming  a  paragon  of  virtue." 

M  We  hold  much  of  the  same  opinion  there,  good 
air." 

"  I  suspect  you  will  remain  a  wild  and  reckless 
cavalier  to  the  end  of  your  days." 

"  The  soothsayer  Merlin  could  not  predict  mora 
truly,  though  it  is  said  he  has  prophesied,  that  *  The 
chicken  of  the  eagle  shall  come  through  the  south 
with  the  sun,  on  horse  of  tree,  sailing  in  to  Britain, 
and  arrive  anon  at  the  house  of  the  eagle.*' " 

M  Which,  like  other  prophecies,  each  man  ex- 
plains to  suit  bis  own  fancy,"  observed  Fitzmaurice 
drily. 

*•  Exactly  so.  But  they  say  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  of  May,  the  day  of  the  slaughter  here,  that  the 
dark  and  stately  forma  of  the  murdered  Britons  msy 
be  seen  wandering  round  these  stones.  What  say 
you,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  will  you  give  me  the 
meeting  here  on  that  night,  that  we  may  learn  from 
them  who  reared  this  giant  monument  1" 

«•  Willingly ;  though  I  suspect  we  shall  learn  but 
little  unless  you  mend  your  morals  before  then,  for 
spirits  never  appear  but  to  those  who  lead  a  virtuous  - 
life  :  and  even  then,  according  to  William  Lilly,  it 
ie  rarely  that  they  speak  articulately ;  when  they  do 
speak,  it  ia  like  the  Irish — much  in  the  throat." 

"  Then  we  will  bring  our  own  spirits  with  us— - 
remember  you  stand  pledged.  And  now,  Colonel 
Philips,  I  am  ready  for  another  long  ride  to  mend 
my  appetite;  I  eee  you  have  been  thinking  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  that  I  waa  tarrying  over  long." 

"  I  too  am  going  to  Heale;  and  will  bear  yon 
company,  with  your  permission,"  said  Fitzmaurice 
courteously. 

"  I  regret  that  this  cannot  be,  aa  I  sbodkl  then 
count  on  our  soon  becoming  firm  friends,  but  we 
bade  good  Mistress  Hyde  farewell  some  hours  sinccf 
and  are  now  on  our  road  to  the  north,  having  only 
lingered  on  our  way  to  gaze  on  the  Gisat's  Dance, 
for  so  will  I  maintain  it  to  be,"  replied  Master  Jack* 
sou  gaily. 

a  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  bat  trust  we  shall  meet  at 
some  future  time,"  eaid  Fitzmaurice  to  Colonel 
Philips,  with  whose  gentlemanly  manners,  aa  we 
have  already  eaid,  he  waa  much  pleased. 

•*  I  trust  we  shall,"  said  Master  Jackson,  almost 
drowning  with  his  louder  and  harsher  voice,  the 
Colonel's  declaration  that  be  should  feel  pleasure  in 
renewing  the  acquaintance.  -  And  hark  you,"  he 
added,  bending  down  from  bis  saddle*  "  Will  you 
say  to  the  beautiful  Edith  from  me,  that  I  count 
her  the  Wrest  in  all  the  land ;  and  hope  she  will 
bear  me  in  remembrance  till  we  meet  again." 
Your  pardon ;  but  I  stand  not  on  such 


*  The  royalists  considered  the  chick  of  the  eagle 
to  mean  Charles  the  Second.  The  hone  of  tree— a 
ship ;  his  predecessor,  the  White  King;  from  Charles 
1.  being  crowned  in  white,  by  Lead's  advice. 
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with  the  lady  as  to  beat  her  so  bold  m  message,"  re- 
plied Fitzmaurice  with  a  kindling  eye. 

"  Then  the  fault  rests  with  your*el£  A  hand- 
some young'gallant  like  yon.  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
might  stand  on  any  terms  you  please  with  a  fair 
lady." 

*'  Not  without  gold  to  back  my  suit,"  replied  the 
young  soldier  bitterly. 

"  Pooh !  Captain  Fitzmaurice ;  you  have  more 
gold  in  your  pocket  now,  than  I  have  had  in  mine 
for  the  last  month ;  and  yet  would  I  wager  that 
little  (all  I  may  have  for  the  coming  year)  that  give 
me  butjhree  hours  speech  with  Mistress  Edith,  all 
wondrous  fair  and  cold  as  she  seems,  I  would  stand 
so  high  in  her  good  graces,  that  she  should  not 
deny  me  that  turquoise  ring,  if  I  prayed  her  to 
bestow  it  on  me." 

"You  are  over  forward  and  presumptuous;  naught 
but  your  youth  can  eicuse  it,"  eiclaimed  Fitzmaurice 
aharply,  the  hot  blood  rushing  up  to  his  very  brow. 

"  My  youth!  that  comes  well  from  such  a  gray- 
beard  as  thou  art !"  replied  Master  Jackson  with  a 
merry  laugh.    '*  I  trust  tbou  art  not  jealous  V* 

<*  I  agree  with  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  Master  Jack- 
eon.  Thou  art  over  daring  and  presumptuous; 
saying  much  that  had  better  be  unsaid,"  observed 
Colonel  Philips  gravely. 

"  Nsy,  if  the  badger,  be  baited  by  two,  be-  must 
trust  to  his  speed,  leaving  you  to  learn  patience  from 
that  stone,"  exclaimed  the  incorrigible  youth,  set- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashing  across  the  plain 
as  he  spoke,  followed  by  Colonel  Philips,  after  a 
brief  farewell  and  apology  for  his  companion's  con- 
duct to  Fitzmaurice,  who  fancied  from  their  gestures 
on  his  joining  the  forward  youth,  that  be  was  read- 
ing him  a  lecture,  and  advising  a  more  modest  bear- 
ing for  the  future. 

When  the  sound  of  their  horses*  hoofs  on  the 
turf  could  no  longer  be  heard,  and  the  figures  of 
the  horsemeu  were  lessening  into  specks  in  the  dis- 
tance, Fitzmaurice  turned  his  gaze  on  the  mighty 
ruin  around  him,  that  stood  alone  op  the  level  plain, 
looking  so  col  J — *o  stern  ;  and  a  feeling  of  awe, 
almost  of  dread,  came  serosa  him,  as  his  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  ststely  circle,  unsheltered  by  trees— 
unadorned  by  flowers.  It  seemed  to  his  fancy  as  if 
he  too  stood  thus  in  the  world,  lonely  and  desolate ; 
with  no  parents  to  shelter—no  kindred  to  'twine 
around  him ;— -the  place  of  his  birth  unknown— his 
very  name  a  gift — a  conjecture !  And  thus  he  sat 
for  some  minutes  on  the  patience-stone,  as  Master 
Jackson  had  recommended ;  thinking  and  thinking, 
till  misty  visions  of  a  shadowy  past  floated  before 
his  eyes,  as  they  had  done  more  than  once  sines  his 
sojourn  in  Wiltshire ;  and  his  breath  came  thick 
and  hard,  whilst  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and  his  lips 
apart,  as  though  unearthly  voices— the  voices  of  the 
dead— were  whispering  in  his  ear  strange  tales  of 
what  had  been — of  what  should  be.  Dark  prophe- 
cies of  coming  things — of  war— and  blond-— and 
shame  end  death — till  a  cold  shiver  shook  his  frame ; 
And  those  huge  stones  seemed  dancing  round,  hem- 
ming him  in  within  their  magic  circle,  as  one  fore- 
doomed to  wo  and  treachery. 

"  This  is  sheer  folly  !  worse  than  folly !  a  doubt- 
ing of  Providence,"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  start- 
ing up  with  a  resolute  energy,  that  dispelled,  at 
least  for  a  time,  these  delusions  \i  fantasy,  aa  ho 


resolved  to  consider  them.  "  If  dangers  must  come 
—'let  them  come  !  He  who  sends  them,  can,  if  he 
wilJ,  protect  me  through  tbem ;  or  if  I  die,  one 
friend  alone  wUl  mourn  my  death.  There  is  no 
patience  to  be  won  by  lingering  here;  I  must  away! 
and  jest,  and  sport: — set  but  not  think;"  and 
springing  on  his  horse,  he  dashed  across  the  plain, 
as  Master  Jackson  had  done  before,  only  taking  an 
opposite  direction — the  one  that  lead  to  Heale— 
where  he  met  with  a  cordial  greeting  from  all  as- 
sembled round  the  hospitable  table,  for  neither  Cap- 
tain Tooker,  nor  Edith  Elierslie*  were  there,  to  chill 
or  irritate  him  with  pride  or  coldness/ 

But  though  their  greeting  was  cordial,  he  fancied 
their  spirits  lees  gay;  and  sometimes  thought  he 
could  distinguish  a  look  of  doubt  or  anxiety  in  the 
open  countenance  of  his  warm-hearted  hostess.— 
There  was  certainly  less  talking,  and  less  merriment 
thsn  there  had  been  at  the  supper  of  the  night  be- 
fore ;  but  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  red»— 4 
number  of  the  party,  and  the  absence  of  Master 
Jackson,  whose  unpolished  manners  had  criiaed  eo 
much  amusement ;  and  there  might  be  something 
in  the  mood  of  the  observer,  for  Maurice  was  un- 
easy and  disappointed  at  the  non-appei ranee  of 
Edith,  which  seemed  to  have  some  symptjthy  with 
the  non-appearance  of  Captain  Tooker ;  and  more- 
over had  not  quite  shaken  off  the  dread  if  some 
impending  evil,  which  had  so  oppressed  hh  mind 
at  Stone  Henge. 

"  I  trust  your  fair  friend.  Mistress  Edith  Ererslie 
is  well?"  said  Fitzmaurice  to  Laura  Tichboune,  as 
they  chanced  to  stand  together  a  little  apart  lvom " 
the  others  in  the  saloon  some  time  after  the  contlu- 
skra  of  the  mid-day  meal. 

"  She  is  far  from  well,  I  am  grieved  to  say ;  su  • 
fering  from  a  most  severe,  and  tormenting  heads 
ache.  She  was  with  us  at  breakfast ;  but  looked  so  ' 
alarmingly  ill  that  we  all  insisted  on  her  retiring 
again  to  her  chamber,  to  which  she  offered  no  oppo- 
sition, proving  herself  for  once  a  patient  patient" 

"  Is  she  so  ill  as  to  keep  ber  room  all  day  ?"  in- 
quired Fitzmaurice,  compelling  himself  to  speak  in 
no  warmer  tone  than  that  of  politeness. 

'*  Oh  !  no  ;  not  so  ill,  but  that  she  might  appear 
if  she  especially  desired  it  now :  to-morrow  I  trust 
she  will  rejoin  our  circle.  Captain  Tooker  too  hath 
left  u*,  much  to  the  regret  of  himself  and  others.— 
He  was  summoned  away  on  urgent  business,  ere 
the  conclusion  of  breakfast.'* 

••  Indeed  I  Will  he  be  absent  long  1"  inquired 
Maurice  with  teeming  calmness. 

••  We  hope  he  may  return  to-morrow ;  but  this 
depends  on  circumstances.  And  here  comes  Am- 
philis  quite  ready  for  her  walk;  I  mu*t  go  and  get 
my  mantle  too,  or  she  will  chide ;  and  away  went 
Laura  Tichbeurne,  unconscieos  of  the  pang*  her 
words  hid  caused. 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  pleasure-grounds  Captain 
Fitzmaurice  ;  and  hope  you  can  utter  praises  after 
the  best  courtly  fashion,"  said  Mistress  Hyde  as  the 
party  quitted  the  house. 

M I  can  praise  with  sincerity  here,  madam ;  and 
that  is  better  than  mere  courtly  compliment,"  re- 
plied the  young  soldier,  glancing  round. 

♦•Had  you  not  won  my  sister's  heart  before,  that 
simple  sentence  would  have  done  it  now.  It  is  well 
for  Ampbilia  that  she  hath  no  fair  daughter  of  whose 
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perfections  she  can  boast,"  observed  the  laughing 
Laura. 

"  But  she  hath  a  forward  young  sister,  who  jests 
at  the  weakness  of  her  kindred,"  answered  Mistress 
Hyde  with  a  good-humored  smile.  «*  I  will  not  be 
balked  of  my  flattery  nevertheless :  so  take  you  that 
path  to  the  right,  whilst  I  lead  Captain  Fitzmaurice 
to  the  left.  Captain  Ferringham  I  give  you  com- 
mand orer  my  mischief-loving  sister  for  the  next 
boor,  wishing  yon  joy  of  each  a  charge." 

"A  charge  which  I  shall  most- joyously  under* 
take,"  replied  her  guest 

Tbe  pleasure-grounds  fully  justified  the  pride  of 
their  kiod>wner;  but  it  would  not  only  be  tedious, 
but  useless  to  describe  them,  as  scarcely  a  trace  of 
what  they  once  were  now  remains;  and,  moreover, 
the  conversation  of  Mistress  Hyde  and  her  guest 
became  so  interesting  to  both,  that  ahrubs  and 
lowers— -dumps  and  arbors,  were  passed  by  un- 


"  The  cbeerfol  look  of  that  sunny  lawn  eloping 
down  to  the  Avon,  which  flows  so  calmly  at  its 
foot,  forms  in  my  mind  a  striking  contrst  to  tbe 
lonely,  chilling  grandeur  of  Stone  Henge,"  observed 
Fitzmaurice,  pausing  to  gaze  cm  the  velvet  green 
■ward,  fit  site  for  a  fairy  revel.  "  I  was  there  bnt . 
sow,  and  staid  till  a  thousand  gloomy  fancies  came 
•cross  me,  shaming  my  manhood." 

"  Were  you  there  this  morning  V*  asked  Mistress 
Hyde  with  interest. 

u  Not  many  hours  since ;  and  there  I  met  your 
friends  of  last  night,  Colonel  Philips  and  his  singu- 
lar companion." 

44  Indeed  !  I  shonld  have  thought  them  more  ad- 
vanced on  their  journey." 

'*  And  so  they  might  have  been  but  for  Master 
Jackson ;  whose  Jancy  it  seemed  to  loiter,  and  to 
talk." 
*'  Did  yon  leave  them  at  Stone  Henge  then  V1 
**  No,  to  avoid  a  baiting,  as  Master  Jackson  chose 
to  term  it,  from  Colonel  Philips  and  myself  for 
over-forwardneaw  of  speech,  he'  galloped  off  across 
the  down:  bnt  if  I  read  the  Colonel's  gestures 
rightly,  his  speed  did  not  save  him  from  further  re- 
bake" 

"Poor  Master  Jackson.  So  you  and  Colonel 
Philips  rebuked  him  soundly  for  over  forwardness, 
jast  as  my  brother  did  last  night;  and  perhaps  for 
something  of  the  same  cause,"  observed  Mistress 
Hyde  with  sn  expression  of  countenance  thst  puz- 
zled her  companion  to  decipher;  for  there  seemed 
s  mingling  of  merriment  and  anxiety— of  mischief 
and  fear. 

M  Precisely  so,'*  replied  Fitzmaurice  coloring 
•lightly.  **He  seems  to  think  that  he  hath  but  to 
woo  and  win  ;  perfectly  unconscious,  it  should  ap- 
pear, of  bis  deficiency  in  all  that  may  gain  a  lady's 
love." 

"  We  must  make  allowances  for  the  presumption 
of  youth,  and  the  possibility  of  his  having  found 
more  favor  among  the  damsels  with  whom  he  has 
heretofore  mixed,  than  you  seem  inclined  to  credit/* 
obeervrd  the  lady  with  the  same  inexplicable  smile. 
*  Bnt  setting  this  foolish  vanity  aside,  what  think 
yon  ef  him  1" 

fcIo  good  truth,  my  dear  madam,  I  can  scarcely  tell 
whst  to  think,  for  he  amazed  me  this  morning  with 
his  knowledge  of  old  tales,  found  in  old  books,  into 


which  I  should  not  have  suspected  him  of  having 
looked ;  to  aay  nothing  about  hints  of  court,  and 
courtly  life.  I  should  be  loath  to  anawer  for  his 
morals  ;  he  is  forward  even  to  offence  ;  bold,  blunt, 
though  embarrassed  in  manner ;  and  yet  so  shrewd 
and  quick-witted,  with  auch  a  merry,  intelligent 
glance,  that  one  is  won  to  overlook  his  presump- 
tion, and  want  of  breeding,  in  consideration  of  his 
quickness  and  good  humor." 

aThen  you  allow  him  some  virtues,  Captain 
Fitzmaurice?" 

"  Pleasing  qualities  I  should  rather  say..  But  a 
crave  your  psrdon,  my  dear  madam,  for  speaking 
thus  plainly  of  a  guest — perhaps  a  friend  of  yours.'* 

"  Crave  no  pardon  of  me,  Captain  Fitzmaurice ; 
for  I  derive  much  satisfaction  from  your  remarks ; 
and  he  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  friend  of  mine, 
since  I  never  saw  him  but  once  before  for  a  passing 
moment;  Colonel  Philips  takes  an  interest  in  him 
from  having  known  his  father ;  but  as  you  yourself 
observed  deemed  it  needfol  to  apologize  for  his  rude 
boldness.  He  was  evidently  not  at  home  in  our 
society  last  night,  and  overdid  the  ease  he  intended 
to  assume.  Hereafter,  we  may  see  him  more 
polished  and  lively." 

"Nay,  madam,  he  lacketh  not  liveliness;  this 
morning  his  boisterous  laugh  might  have  been  heard 
across  the  plain." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  hia  merry  mood.  You  must 
not  judge  us  maiignants,  as  you  term  us,  Captain 
Fitzmaurice,  as  you  would  sterner  Presbyterians,  pr 
more  visionary  Independents.  We  have  sll  lost 
our  King — most  of  us  kindred ;  and  many  our 
estates ;—  leave  us  the  cheerful  mind  that  makes  the 
best  out  of  tbe  worst ;  and  judge  with  charity,  if 
not  with  pity,  the  seemingly  reckless  burst  of  gaiety 
that  hides,  but  cannot  heal  the  wound." 

"  Think  not,  madam,  that  either  I,  or  the  wisest 
and  best  Jf  those  whom  I  serve,  would  condemn 
innocent  gaiety,  though  there  are  many,  I  grieve  to 
say,  who  yield  their  spirits  up  to  gloom  and  fanati- 
cism, scorning  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life, 
and  despising  the  beauties  of  nsture  and  art,  be- 
stowed by  a  bountiful  (rod,  or  wrought  by  the  mtnde 
he  formed ;  and  should  Tever  incline  to  a  harsh  judg- 
ment of  the  cavaliers,  (I  will  not  say  maiignants,) 
the  remembrance  of  your  hospitality  to  myself— of 
your  touching  appeal  in  their  favor,  will  teach  me 
to  pity,  more  than  to  condemn.  However  mistaken 
I  may  deem  tbe  views  of  some  of  the  royalists,  I 
have  ever  admired  the  many  instances  to  be  found 
among  them  of  unselfish  devotion  to  their  King, 
and  thecauee  they  espoused." 

"  I  thank  you  ;"  said  the  lady  with  much  feeling, 
the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.— 
"  Would  that  others  resembled  yon !  then  might  we 
hope  a  pardon  for  the  Earl  of  Darby,  condemned 
to  death,  as  I  nave  heard  to-day,  for  bearing  arms  at 
Worcester,  though  promised  quarter  by  Captain 
Edge.  Think  yon  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being 
spared  ?" 

"  I  know  but  little  on  the  subject,  madam  ;  and 
from  that  little  cannot  give  you  hope ;  it  is  con* 
sidered  that  an  example  must  be  made;  and  it  is  bnt 
just  that  such  examples  should  be  chosen  from  the 
highest,  not  tbe  lowest— the  leader— not  the  led.— 
He  knew  the  penalty  before  he  braved  tbe  danger  ; 
and  Captain  Edge  they  say  had  not  authority  to 
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grant  him  quarter.  I  would  he  might  he  spared  ! 
or  bad  escaped  ai  bath  the  King  of  Qcote." 

« Is  it  quite  certain  he  is  safe  ?— out  of  the  coun- 
try 1"  questioned  the  lady  earnestly,  keeping  her 
eye  fixed  steadily  upon  him. 

'*  It  is  nay  firm  conviction  that  he  is.  Do  not  be- 
lieve I  would  deceive  you,  even  to  cause  you  plea- 
sure," he  added  eagerly,  seeking  or  thinking  that 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  doubt  upon  her  brow.  "  There 
may  be  rumors  of  his  being  here  and  there ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  hath  crossed  the  seas." 

*  You  know  not  what  a  weight  your  words  re- 
move; they  give  me  life  and  hope  again.  And  you 
rejoice  at  his  escape  ?" 

«  Assuredly  I  do." 

M  And  yet  at  Worcester  you  took  arms  against 
him." 

u  I  did  ;  and  would  do  so  again  if  he  ahould  try 
to  make  himself  our  king,  not  by  the  people's 
choice,  but  by  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  that 
without  a  promise  to  maintain  a  freeman V  right  of 
fortune,  mind,  and  person.  The  Wood  that  hath 
been  shed,  hath  all  been  abed  in  vain,  if  we  permit 
the  King  of  Scots  to  rule  our  land  without  a  limit 
to  his  power." 

M  And  would  you  scorn  the  rule  of  Cromwell 
with  ss  much  disdain  1" 

"  With  quite  as  much  should  he  essay  to 
play  the  tyrant;  but  this  he  never  will,  nor  can 
attempt." 

**  And  yet  the  rumor  runs  that  he  assumes  a 
proud  and  kingly  tone,"  said  Mistress  Hyde  with  a 
keen  look. 

"Mere  malice,  madam!  nothing  more.  The 
evil  slanders  of  some  envious  mind— too  mean  to 
rise  itself— too  base  to  see  another's  glory  without 
spite.  Were  the  Lord  General  to  attempt  to  seize 
the  crown,  a  hundred  swords  would  clash  within 
his  breast." 

"  Tour  own  amongst  the  number !" 

'*  No  madam,  no.  I  only  war  in  the  open  field  ; 
but  there  are  many  stern  and  fiery  spirits,  who 
would  not  be  so  scrupulous.  Believe  me.  In  their 
present  humor  the  people  of  England  would  not 
submit  to  Cromwell  as  their  king ;  whether,  should 
the  late  unhappy  jealousies  and  dissensions  between 
the  parliament  and  army  be  renewed,  it  may  not  be 
considered,  even  by  the  greatest  lovers  of  freedom, 
needful  to  invest  him  with  much  power,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  peace,  time  only  can  reveal. " 

•<  Peace !— had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  masterl" 
exclaimed  his  hostess  passionately. 

"  I  spoke  not  of  peace  to  him,  madam;  but  to 
our  bleeding  country  ,  for  him  :— the  more  of 
power — the  less  of  peace.  But  wherefore  lay  upon 
htm  alone,  the  blame  of  that  sad  necessity  1— if  it 
were  a  necessity,  which,  as  far  as  my  poor  judg- 
ment goes,  I  should  be  loath  to  assert,  though  be- 
'lieving  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  king's  judges 
acted  according  to  their  consciences." 

"Speak  not  to  me  of  Cromwell's  conscience, 
Captain  Fitxmauriee!  If  be  were  formed  with 
auch,  he  lets  ambition  guide  and  rule  it  as  self-in- 
terest bids.  Shame  on  you  !  to  defend  a  base  dis- 
sembler whose  hands  are  red  with  his  king's  blood  1" 
exclaimed  the  lady,  vehemently. 

"  Your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  say  you  judge  „  un- 
fairly,"  replied  her  guest,  speaking  with  fitting 


courtesy,  though  bis  cheek  kindled  at  her  words. 
'*  8o  many  contradictory  qualities  combine  to  form 
the  mind  of  Cromwell — sometimes  so  clear — so 
stern ;  and  then  again  so  soft  and  visionary ;  that 
God  alone,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all,  can  tell 
where  self-delusion  ended  ;  and  where  the  mind, 
cheated  itself  by  subtle  fancies,  sought  to  cheat 
others  by  the  same.  You  call  him  a  dissembler— 
as  others  free  from  such  a  charge  1  Had  he  whom 
you  esteem  a  martyr  been  frank  and  honest— true 
of  heart,  and  Arm  of  purpose,  he  might  have  been 
our  monarch  still.  Could  any  party  in  the  state 
have  trusted  to  his  word — that  party  might  have 
kept  him  on  his  throne.  '  He  bad  a  gtme  to  play,' 
ne  said  ;  *  and  ao  had  others  too  z  and  they  were 
bolder,  and  more  akilful  players.  He  played — and 
lost V  These  were  his  words  to  General  Ireton  ; 
andlreton  urged  on  his  fete,  at  times  against  4he 
will  of  Cromwell.  But  why  recur  to  the  buried* 
past,  dear  madam  !  Why  dwell  upon  such  painful 
subjects?  If  our  grieving  cannot  change  that 
which  is  gone ;  rather  let  us  humbly  enjoy  that 
which  is  left.  The  King  of  Scots  (I  cannot  even 
to  please  you,  madam,  term  him  the  King  of  Eng- 
land) has  escaped —rejoice  in  that:  and  let  no 
bitter  recollections  disturb  your  charity  towards 
those  who  differ  in  opinion.  If  I  have  spoken  on 
this  point  warmly — too  warmly—- I  pray  your  par- 
don ;  I  should  be  vexed  to  think  I  had  grieved  one, 
who  met  me  with  such  frank,  warm-hearted  kind- 
ness."* 

"  Ah !  Captain  Fitsmaorice ;  it  is  I  who  should 
crave  your  pardon  for  my  too  hot  speech,"  replied 
his  hostess  kindly,  subdued  by  his  gentle  tine  and 
courteous  manner.  M I  am  too  quick  of  temper,  as 
you  see ;  and  cannot  think  with  patience  on  some 
points.  I  have  been  nursed  a  royalist— to  hold  the 
king's  authority  supreme—my  husband's  brother 
felt  in  the  royal  cause — my  honored  king  ; — but 
you  are  right,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  auch 
subjects.  This  sentence  on  Lord  Derby  has  dis- 
turbed my  equanimity  ;  and  I  have  spoken  rashly. 
I  saw  yon  generous  and  kind,  and  may  be  thought 
to  win  you  to  our  cause ;  but  that  ia  hopeless  now 
I  see.  One  question,  and  no  more ;  and  then  we 
talk  on  other  things.— What  would  have  been 
the  king  of  Scotland's  fate  had  he  been  taken 
prisoner  1" 

"  I  bold  no  place,  dear  madam,  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  have  talked  over  sagely  for  my  years ; 
and  yet  I  think  I  err  not  in  predicting  a  short  im- 
prisonment as  his  worst  fate." 

"  I  doubt  not  your  sincerity  in  saying  this ;  but 
you  may  be  deceived.  Might  not  hia  father's  fate 
be  his  1" 

"  Believe  it  not.  His  capture  would  have  em- 
barrassed many — perhaps  wrought  fresh  divisions ; 
and  therefore  I  rejoice  in  his  escape ;  but  fear  not 
for  his  life.  The  people  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
deed ,  nor  would  their  rulers  think  of  it." 

•'  I  would  not  trust  them,  Captain  Fitxmauriee  : 
you  judge  from  your  own  generous  heart." 

M  Thst  is,  dear  madam,  you  think  I  speak  as  a 
young  soldier,  and  a  friend,  if  I  may  so  call  my- 
self, of  the  Le«d  General.  Perhaps  I  do ;  for  who 
shall  say  that  his  opinion  is  uninfluenced  by  his 
own  mood  ani>  station  !     And  therefore  take  my 
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•ords  as  those  of  •  raw  youth,  who  is  too  apt  to 
believe,  whatever  he  wishes." 

** I  will  receive  them  as  the  words  of  one  too 
frank  and  generous  to  become  the  tool  of  worldly 
men  "  replied  Mistress  Hyde  with  friendly  warmth. 
"And  now  for  gayer  thoughts,  and  gayer  speech. 
Here  comes  my  brother  from  the  farm : — shall  we 
go  meet  him !" 

No  farther  recurrence  was  made  to  any  subject 
likely  to  occasion  dispute,  or  even  argument  be- 
tween roundhead  and  royalist;  and  the  supper 
passed  more  gaily  than  the  dinner,  Mistress  Hyde 
■ad  Fitzmaurice  mutually  striving  by  an  increase 
of  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  prove  that  their  after- 
noon's discussion  had  bred  no  ill  will  between 
then.  Mr.  Hyde  said  little  at  any  time  ;  but  Laura 
Tichbourne  seemed  more  animated  even  than  usual ; 
aad  her  lover  more  than  shared  her  gaiety. 

Edith  did  not  appear;  but  Fitzmaurice  found 
the  reward  which  usually  attends  our  exertions  to 
Hesse  others;  namely,  the  being,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  pleased  ourselves.  The  evening  did 
not  appear  to  him  long,  and  he  quitted  the  house 
with  the  engagement  to  meet  the  whole  party  on  the 
narrow  somewhere  on  the  downs  to  try  the  speed 
of  some  greyhound  poppies. 

Somewhere  on  the  downa  might  moat  justly  be 
and;  for, as  Fitzmaurice  reached  the  outer  gate,  it 
dished  across  him  that  no  exact  spot  for  their  roeet- 
iaf  had  been  named ;  and  not  wishing  to  gallop 
over,  that  wide  plain  at  discretion  or  indiscretion, 
whichever  it  might  be ;  end  perhaps,  owing  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  country  round,  not  encounter  hie 
friends  at  last,  bidding  David  ride  on,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  de- 
finite directions. 

As  he  galloped  baek  op  the  avenue,  he  saw  a 
figure  in  a  cloak,  passing  round  from  the  front  of 
the  house  towards  a  side  door,  and  concluding  it  to 
be  his  friend,  who,  lured  by  tho  beauty  of  the  night, 
had  talked  as  he  hade  htm  adieu  of  taking  a  stroll 
in  the  pleasure  grounds,  he  dismounted,  and  hitch- 
ing his  horse  to  a  tree  followed  hie  steps;  but  waa 
loo  late  to  do  more  than  hear  a  few  words,  and  are 
the  person,  whoever  it  might  be,  pass  in  at  bia 
•  prints  entrance. 

It  was  not  Henry  Ferringham— of  this  he  waa 
rtrtain;  and  the  cloak  resembled  thai  worn  by 
Captain  Tooker  in  the  wood,  whilst  the  person  who 
admitted  him  was  a  female ;  and  from  her  voice 
and  a  glimpse  which  he  caught  of  her  dress,  Fitz- 
Bsorice  decided  to  be  Editb  Ellerslie. 

"  You  are  late ;  I  have  been  long  expecting  yon," 
*«  said,  in  tones  which  Fitzmaurice  a  fortnight 
since  would  have  given  bia  right  hand  to  have 
had  addressed  to  himself. 

-  And  I  counted  it  an  age  ere  I  aaw  you  again," 
replied  the  the  muffled  6gure  gallantly,  raising  her 
hand  to  bis  lips. 

The  door  'closed ;  and  Fitxmaurice  heard,  and 
■aw  no  more. 

For  a  moment  he  lingered,  shocked,  bewildered ; 
jhen  torning  away  with  hasty  steps,  he  vaulted 
isto  his  saddle,  and  galloped  to  Amesbury,  followed 
b  Divid,  at  whet  that  worthy  deemed  an  un- 
fcrihly,  and  most  uncomfortable  pace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FoamrATiLT  for  Fitzmaurice,  David  Frewen'e 
uniTersal  knowledge  (for  that  very  honest  serving- 
man  really  did  aeem  to  know  everything  that  waa, 
and  some  things  that  were  not)  prevented  bia  wan- 
dering over  the  down  to  no  good  purpose, 

The  projected  coursing  bad  been  discussed  in  the 
servant's  hall,  as  well  as  in  the  saloon,  and  David 
led  his  master  on  the  following  morning  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  faceting,  without  a  suspicion  that 
his  roaster's  ignorance  on  the  subject  extended  be- 
yond what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  his 
but  recent  arrival  in  the  neighborhood* 

One  gl.<nce  at  the  party  as  they  approached, 
showed  to  Fitzmaurice  that  though  fcdith  Ellerslie 
waa  there,  Captain  Tooker  was  not,  nor  Mistress 
Hyde ;  and  the  absence  of  his  rival  more  then  con- 
soled him  for  the  absence  of  bia  warm-hearted 
hosteas.  v 

Mr.  Hyde  was  in  his  element  deciding  bow  Mark 
waa  to  run  against  brindle,  and  bhie  against  tawny  ; 

how  the  beaters  were  to  stand  here,  and  the 

leadera  there :— talking  more  during  one  ten  minutes 
than  Fitzmaurice  had  heard  him  talk  before  ever 
since  their  acquaintance ;  but  ere  all  these  prelimi- 
naries were  fully  arranged,  young  Ferringham  drew; 
his  friend  apart 

<•  JVbere  did  you  get  that  new  serving  man  of 
yours  1     I  like  not  his  face,  Maurice." 

M  Nor  I  his  ways ;  for  I  count  him  to  be  as  great 
a  rogue  as  his  cowardice  will  permit  I  coald  get 
no  other  more  likely  to  suit  me  before  coming 
hither  ;  and  toy  own  faithful  Robin  was  too  ill  to 
leave  Worcestershire.  As  I  told  you  on  Monday, 
I  have  already  warned  him  that  ehould  aught  evil 
befall  me  for  the  next  three  months,  he  will  be  held 
accountable." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  the  knave  is  it  to  whom  you  gave 
this  warning  1  Trust  to  my  avenging  on  him  any 
wrong  done  on  you,"  said  Henry  Ferringham  more 
lightly  than  he  would  have  done,  had  his  friend 
entered  more  fully  into  the  cause  for  his  suspicions; 
or  had  not  bia  own  mind  been  too  much  occupied 
with  other  matters  to  allow  it  to  dwell  long  on 
this.  "He  bears  the  exact  physiognomy  of  a  spy  ; 
and  aeeme  to  me  not  only  to  mark  every  word  and 
look,  but  atao  to  endeavor  to  divine  every  thought." 

*'  And  that  is  not  always  agreeable,"  remarked  ' 
Fitzmaurice  with  an  arch  glance  towards  Laura 
Tichbourne.    «4  Had'  I  been  a  secret  lover,  or  secret 
conspirator,  he  would  have  been  dismissed  long 
since." 

"  One  tikes  not  to  have  every  look  and  action 
watched,"  observed  young  Ferringham  in  some 
confusion. 

•'Most  assuredly  not,  where  there  are  so  many  lqnka 
and  acts  that  one  would  with  concealed,"  replied 
Fitzmaurice  with  a  still  more  mischievous  smile. 
"  I  have  no  treason  that  I  dread  being  revealed." 

«  Oh !  that  is  nonsense,  Maurice ;  but  I  dis- 
like this  man.  Yon  never  needed  much  atten- 
dance—what any  you  to  keeping  this  knave  at 
Amesbury  1  My  varlet  can  watt  upon  yon  at 
Heale;  and  ride  back  with  you  at  night— a  safer 
escort  than  this  rogue,  I  should  imagine." 

"It  shall  bo  done,"  said  Fitzmaurice  promptly  ; 
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by  no  means  sorry  to  get  rid  of  David's  searching 
eye  on  his  own  account 

"  There  are  so  many  m*n  in  the  field  that  you 
are  not  wanted ;  and  that  horse  does  not  look  well. 
Go  back  to  Amesbury  at  once;  and  wait  my  com- 
ing there,  which  may  be  late  or  may  be  early.  If 
late,  Captain  Ferringham  or  his  servant  will  attend 
me." 

"  Had  not  I  better  wait  for  you  at  Heale,  sir  3" 
stammered  the  vexed  David. 

«*  You  had  belter  obey  my  order*,"  replied  Fitz- 
man  rice  sternly ;  and  David  turned  hia  horse's 
head  without  venturing  another  word,  though  his 
disappointment  might  be  fully  gathered  from  his 
looks. 

In  marshalling  his  troop,  as  he  called  them,  who 
were  to  ride  forward  all  abreast  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  apart,  that  ihe  ground  might  be  regularly 
beaten,  and  not  a  hare  escape,  Mr.  Hyde  would 
fain  have  separated  young  Ferringham  from  Laura 
Tichbourne ;  but  as  both  seemed  set  on  thwarting 
his  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  obedience  of  Fiizmaurice  and 
Edith,  who.  though  stationed  next  each  other, 
looked  right  before,  neither  speaking  nor  approach- 
ing nearer:  whether  their  whole  thoughts  were 
bent  on  finding  a  hare  is  another  matter.  A, stately 
bow  on  either  side  had  been  their  only  greeting  on 
that  day. 

"  Lovers  should  never  come  out  coursing,"  mut- 
tered poor  Mr.  Hyde  in  despair,  as  he  heard  Henry 
and  Laura  laughing  and  talking,  and  saw  them 
gradually  approach  each  other,  till  young  Ferring- 1 
ham's  horse  nearly  stumbled  over  a  sitting  hare, 
which  neither  had  perceived. 

"Soho!  There  she  goes!  Halloo!  Halloo! 
Slip  the  dogs !"  cried  Mr.  Hyde  to  one  of  the  at- 
tendants,^* the  frightened  animal  started  across  the 
plain.  Two  puppies  and  an  old  dog  were  slipped : — 
those  retained  in  their  leashes  yelled  and  bounded 
high  in  the  air,  eager  to  take  their  part  in  the 
chase,  whilst  the  holders  themselves,  sharing  in  the 
general  excitement,  ran  forward  some  paces,  exult* 
ing  as  each  favorite  turned  the  hare. 

Mr.  Hyde'a  horse  waa  at  its  speed  in  an  instant ; 
and  be  galloped  after  the  dog*,  careless  of  flints  or 
ruts,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  chase,  thinking  only 
of  the  apeed  of  his  pet  puppy,  every  feature  glowing 
with  eagerness ;  as  different  a  being  from  the  grave 
and  sober  person  he  usually  appeared,  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  Behind  him  came  the  rest  of  the 
party  at  nearly  equal  speed,  for  the  riders  could  not 
have  restrained  their  spirited  steeds  if  they  would ; 
and  horses  and  horsemen  seemed  wild  together. 

On  swept  the  chase  across  the  plain,  for  the  bare 
was  strong  and  practiced;  and  on  galloped  the 
horsemen  every  instant  growing  more  eager  and 
excited.  Had  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  en 
the  issue  of  the  race,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
madly  followed,  more  anxiously  watched :  even 
Henry  Ferringham  and  Laura  Tichbourne  for  a 
time  thought  not  of  each  other,  whilst  Fitxmaurice 
'  railed  for  some  moments  to  think  of  his  rival  and 
Edith  Ellerslie.  The  fleetness  of  his  horse  had  en- 
abled him  to  ou  tot  rip  the  rest  of  Iris  party,  just  aa 
Mr.  Hyde's  favorite  puppy  bad  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  hare  back  on  its  former  course ;  and  Fiiz- 
maurice drew  up  his  panting  steed  that  he  might 


not  check  the  pursued,  or  the  pursuers.  At  the 
same  instant  mingling  with,  yet  perfectly  distinct 
from,  the  exulting  exclamations  of  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
the  hollow  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  hard, 
smooth  turf,  came  a  low  faint  cry— so  faint— so 
low,  that  none  but  a  lover's  ear  would  havo  heard 
or  heeded  it,  amid  the  wild  excitement  of  a  course. 
He  glanced  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeded;  and  there  was  Edith  Ellerslie  striving 
in  vain  to  restrain  or  guide  the  spirited  and  power- 
ful animal' on  which  she  was  mounted,  though 
aware  that  every  step  she  took  was  at  the  peril  of 
her  life,  for  either  ignorant  of  the  ground  over 
which  they  were  riding,  or  thinking  of  other  things, 
ahe  had  allowed  her  horse  to  enter  on  a  portion  of 
the  down  covered  with  rolling  flints,  across  which 
ran  a  broad  line  of  deep  and  dangerous  ruts. 

The  chase  was  forgotten— for  a  time  there  waa 
no  other  object  in  the  mind,  in  the  thoughts  of  Fitx- 
maurice than  Edith  Ellerslie,  and  her  danger.  The 
spurs  were  plunged  up  to  the  rowels  in  bis  courser's 
side :  and  juat  aa  Edith  faint  and  exhausted  was  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  her  fate,  whatever  it  might 
be,  the  eager  Maurice,  springing  down  from  his 
own  horse,  seized  the  bridle  of  hers,  holding  him 
with  so  firm  and  tight  a  hand,  that  the  animal 
crouched  before  him. 

The  reins  fell  from  Edith's  grasp;  one  hssty 
glance  conveyed  the  thanks,  which  her  lips  refused 
to  utter,  and  there  ahe  sat,  pale,  silent,  and  droop* 
ing,  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  and  her 
I  whole  frame  .trembling  with  emotion. 

Fitxmaurice  too  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
That  hasty  glance !  But  for  what  he  bad  seen — 
but  for  what  he  had  heard,  since  his  visit  to  Wilt- 
shire, he  should  have  said  that  it  told  of  more  than 
gratitude— of  love.  But  no;  this  could  not  be; 
he  had  saved  her — would  protect  her — but  was  not 
to  be  fooled-— enslaved  by  a  look.  He  could  not 
forget  that  ahe  had  waited  for — that  she  had  admit- 
ted his  rival  the  night  before ;  and  yet  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  so  much  was  he  moved  by  her  pallid 
•  cheek  and  trembling  frame,  that  his  accents  were  all 
|  pity — no  reproach. 

|      w  Are  you  ill  1    Are  you  hurt  t    Can  I  aid  you  ! 
I  Will  you  permit  me  to  assist  you  to  alight  V 
J      M Thank  you!    I  was  frightened,  but  am  better 
now;— shall  be  quite  well  in  a  minute,"  replied  the 
:  trembling  Edith,  declining  his  offer  to  alight  from  a 
|  consciousness,  that  faint  as  she  felt  at  the  moment, 
»  her  descent  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
|  safetjr  without  hia  arm  encircling  her. 
'       Fitzmaurice  made  no   further  comment,  and 
Edith  by  a  strong  effort  calming  her  terror  strug- 
gled for  composure.    How  she  longed  to  weep — 
but  she  durst  not. 

"I  am  myself  again,  and  need  detain  you  no 
longer,"  said  Edith  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes. 
'*  I  can  manage  my  horse  now,  and  should  be 
grieved  to  cause  you  further  trouble." 

« It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  reins  still  trem- 
ble in  your  hands;  and  it  requires  my  full  power  to 
restrain  this  fiery  animal ;  were  I  to  quit  my  hold 
for  an  instant,  he  would  rush  after  the  others,  bear- 
ing you  on  at  his  will  whither  he  would.  Endure 
my  presence  madam,  a  little  while,  till  I  see  you 
surrounded  by  your  friends;  and  then  I  will  no  Ion* 
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ijer  force  my  services  npon  you,"  replied  Fitsmau- 
rice  with  *  mingling  of  prido  end  reproach. 

u  I  meant  not  that.  Captain  Fitsmaurice ;  bat  I 
feared  I  was  detaining  you  from  the  exciting  chase 
by  my  silly  terror.  Believe  me.  I  am  grateful  for 
yooraid,"  the  said,  speaking  slowly  and  coldly,  lest 
ihe  should  seem  to  falter. 

"  My  aid  is  too  slight  to  merit  gratitude,  madam ; 
merely  the  common  courtesy  that  every  gentleman 
would  pay  a  lady  who  should  need  his  services,  and 
this  mad  chase  moat  soon  he  over,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  coursers  with  impatient  wonder, 
and  forgetting  how  abort  a  time  had  passed  ere  he 
had  led  (hat  chase. 

A  few  days  since*  and  he  would  have  given  all  he 
had  on  earth  to  be  alone  with  Edith  aa  he  waa  then ; 
and  now  he  waa  impatient  for  the  coming  of  others. 
It  was  too  late  for  explanation — she  bad  watched 
for— the  had  admitted  his  rival  the  night  before ;  he 
wu  too  proud  to  question — to  complain. 

M  The  coarse  js  over ;'  Mistress  Laura  Tichboume 
sees  you,  and  is  hastening  thither/'  he  observed  soon 
after  with  evident  satisfaction. 

"What  ails  you,  dear  Edith,  looking  so  pale? 
No  accident  I  trust,"  exclaimed  Laura  anxiously, 
if  she  rode  np  attended  by  Henry. 

"  No  accident,  dear  Laura ;  but  I  have  not  re- 
covered my  yesterday's  headache; — and  have  not 
mounted  lor  some  time;— and  the  horse  went  faster 
than  I  wished ;  but  I  am  myself  again  now,  and 
will  prove  to  Hotspur  that  I  will  be  master," 
answered  Edith  trying  to  look  well  and  composed, 
tad  patting  the  horse's  neck,  though  the  hand  that 
did  so  shook, 

"He  baa  not  had  much  exercise  lately ;  get  him 
on  smoother  ground,  and  give  bim  a  good  gallop; 
that  will  quiet  him.  Von  used  to  be  a  capital 
horsewoman,"  replied  Laura  Tichboorne,  who,  a 
food  and  dauntless  rider,  herself,  thought  tightly  of 
Edith's  mare  and  danger.  "Come,  follow  me! 
Gire  him  bis  heefl.  Captain  Fitsmaurice." 

**Your  pardon,  madam,"  answered  the  young 
soldier,  resolutely ;  "  But  Mistress  Edith  Ellenlie's 
life  must  not  be  thus  endangered.  The  horse  is  too 
hot  and  powerful  for  a  female ;  with  all  my  strength, 
I  cm  scarcely  restrain  him ;  and  a  timid  and  trem- 
bling hand  could  not  hold  him  in  one  moment. 
Look  at  that  lady's  cheek!— even  now  it  is  pale 
with  dread." 

M I  see  it  is.  Ton  are  faint  and  ill,  dear  Edith. 
What  can  be  done  1"  said  Laura  kindly. 

"  Not  even  a  glass  of  water  can  be  procured  on 
this  plain ;  but  if  Mistress  Edith  would  dismount  I 
doubt  not  her  feeling  better  again,"  urged  Fitzmau- 
net.    «  Will  you,  Henry,  assist  her  to  alight  1" 

The  good-natured  Ferringham  was  off  his  horse 
in  tn  instant,  and  Edith  readily  accepted  his  aid. 

*'  Captain  Fitzraaurice  was  right ;  \  ou  are  get- 
ting a  color  again,  now,  dear  Edith  ;  it  was  well 
he  was  here  to  advise  and  protect  you.  Shame  on 
me  for  not  remembering  that  Hotspur  was  fresh  ; 
and  that  your  health  is  not  as  g«od  a*  some  week* 
no;  bat  who  ever  thinks  of  their  friends  at  one  of 
these  mad  coursing  meetings,  where  one  gallops 
hk#  wild  alter  one  knows  not  what,  and  knows  not 
whither ;  and  marvela  at  the  end  how  one  can  feel 
Wight  in  chasing  a  poor  timid  hare  with  two,  nnd 
i  three  tall,  long-legged  greyhounds.     Vet 


they  are  fine  graceful  creatures,  these  same  long- 
legged  greyhounds,  the  very  aristocracy  of  dog- 
hood,"  she  added  with  a  smile  as  a  favorite  bound- 
ing up  towards  her,  leapt  on  her  dress,  and  thrust 
his  long  thin  muzzle  into  her  hand.  **  Ah,  Harold  ! 
we  were  talking  of  you,"  she  continued,  returning 
'the  dog's  caresses;  "and  despite  my  moralizing, 
were  a  fresh  course  to  be  begun  on  the  instant,  I 
fear  I  should  be  aa  wild  as  before.  Only  I  wish  the 
poor  hare  were  never  killed — its  cry  is  thrilling. 
Vou  have  always  said  so,  Edith,  and  taken  part 
with  the  pursued,  so  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  hare  has  escaped  this  time — found  safety  in 
that  small  enclosure.  And  now  what  shall  we  do 
with  you  1  Will  you  mount  again  and  ride  home  ? 
I  would  oner  to  change  horses;  but  the  change 
would  do  you  no  good/' 

"  Had  not  Mistress  Edith  br tier  exchange  with 
one  of  the  attendants!  That  pony  to  the  right 
seems  quiet  and  steady  enough,  if  she  would  not 
disdain  to  mount  it,"  suggested  Fitzmaurice. 

"  Poor  old  Buckingham !  quiet  and  steady 
enough,"  said  the  lively,  fearless  Laura,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Will  you  so  shame  your  horsemanship, 
Edith  ?  But  I  see  you  will ;  and  that  still  pale 
cheek  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  proposition.  Am- 
philis  must  try  her  medicinal  skill  upon  you,  if  uV 
disease  Ire  not  more  in  the  heart  than  elsewhere." 

••What  is  the  meaning  of  ibis?"  asked  Mr. 
Hyde,  riding  up  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  just  as  the 
exchange  of  horses  was  concluded.  "Why,  Mis- 
tress Edith,  you  who  are  such  a  good  and  daring 
horsewoman  mount  such  a  poor  eluggit-h  beast  aa 
that !  You  will  never  get  sight  of  a  turn,  and  that 
last  was  a  beautiful  course.  Saw  you  how  my 
favorite  puppy,  Hay raddin,  gave  the  old  dog  a  regu-  , 
lar  go-by  V* 

**  Poor  Edith  was  less  pleasantly  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  keep  Hot-pur  back,"  observed  Lauta  Tich- 
bourne, aware  that  Mr.  Hyde,  if  not  interrupted,  ~ 
would  continue  to  discourse  on  his  favorite  topic 
till'  his  hearers  grew  weary. 

"  Why  strive  to  keep  him  back  at  all?  Had  she 
only  given  him  his  head,  be  would  have  taken  her 
up  to  the  dogs  in  gallant  style;  Hotspur  loves  a 
course  as  well  as  myself." 

"  But  Hotspur  was  too  fresh  for  her  to-day ; 
Edith  is  neither  stroug  nor  well ;  I  will  ride  back 
with  her.  \ 

••  Nay,  that  were  a  pity,  good  Mistress  Laura ;  ' 
for  yoa  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  course;  though 
yoa  and  Captain  Ferringham  rode  up  that  hare — 
I  know  not  which  is  to  blame." 
*  "  Both,  I  suspect,"  said  Laura,  with  a  blush  and 
a  smile. 

44 1  will  not  take  you  away,  dear  Laura;  indeed 
I  would  much  rather  ride  back  alone,  that  is  with 
only  an  attendant ,"  observed  Edith  earnestly, 

"  But  why  ride  back  at  all  ?  Sir  Edward  Tooker 
has  sent  to  say,  that  he  is  out  with  bis  dogs  on  the 
Maddincton  manor,  and  challenges  me  to  a  match 
of  puppies,"  said  Mr.  Hyd«».  ••  The  day  promises 
good  spirt;  and  you  cannot  be  afruid  of  being  run 
away  with  by  that  old  slug." 

41  h  Captain  Tooker  to  be  there  too.  or  only  his 
uncle  the  Grand  Lardner?"  questioned  Laura  with 
a  sly  glance  at  Edith. 

•<  No :  only  Sir  Edward ;  and  perhaps  Giles." 
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aThen  we  will  not  go;— will  we,  Edith  1"  said 
Laura  with  another  arch  smile  at  her  friend.  ••  It 
is  too  far  for  us  to-day :  but  go  you  my  good  bro- 
ther/* foi  so  in  jest  she  sometimes  called  her  sitter's 
brother-in-law,  "and  prove  that  Heal*  can  beat 
Maddington  out  of  the  field.*' 

44  So  must  it  be  then,  fair  sister— 

'  For  you  will  have  your  say, 
Be  it  an  sy,  or  be  it  nay.' 

But  I  trust  to  show  these  gentlemen  good  sport." 

■•  D«>  you  !"  said  Laura  archly. 

**  I  were  no  gallant  knight  could  I  desert  the 
ladies,"  ob  erved  Henry  Ferringham  with  a  slight 
blush. 

u  And  Captain  Tooker  and  myself  are  not  such 
great  friends  thst  I  should  seek  the  acquaintance  of 
his  family,"  remarked  Fitzmaurice  proudly. 

14 1  guessed  as  much,"  said  Mistress  Laura  Tich- 
bourne  with  a  smile.  "  So  away  with  you,  good 
brother ;  and  since  these  gallant  knights  will  escort 
us  poor  damsels  to  our  domicile, you  may  take  with 
you  the  whole  tribe  of  attendants,  grooms,  beaters, 
and  holders,  and  all.  I  lead  the  way ;"  and  touching 
her  spirited  horse  with  the  whip,  it  started  off  in  a 
quick  canter  towards  Heale. 

Her  lover  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
Fitzmaurice  and  Edith  were  soon  also  in  line,though 
the  latter  bad  some  difficulty  in  making  the  lazy, 
old  pony  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party ;  but 
neither  she  nor  her  companion  desired  to  be  left  in 
the  rear. 

"  Now  out  upon  you,  Edith !  What  spirit  of 
melancholy  hath  come  over  you  1"  exclaimed  Laura 
after  they  had  ridden  some  way,  ceasing  for  an  in* 
stent  her  lively  raillery  of  Ferringh  im.  and  turning 
towards  her  friend.  "You  a  Wiltshire  maiden, 
and  not  do  the  honors  of  your  county  better!  Not 
one  word  have  you  spoken  to  Captain  Fitzmaurice 
since  we  turned  our  horses'  beads! — not  a  beauty 
have  you  pointed  out— not  a  legend  have  you  re- 
lated. Well  may  you  blush.  Come  round  to  my 
aide,  Captain  Fitzmaurice ;  and  I  will  show  you 
this  barrow,  and  that  barrow;  and  tell  you  all  the 
stories  that  I  have  heard,  or  can  imagine.  And  you 
need  not  fear  to  leave  yourlady's  bridle ;  she  may 
run  off  with  old  Buckingham ;  but  old  Bucking- 
ham  will  never  run  off  with  her." 

Thus  summoned  Fitzmaurice  could  do  no  other 
than  obey ;  and  endeavour  to  meet  the  lady  with  a 
humor  as  gay  as  her  own,  though  in  sober  truth  he 
was  in  no  mood  for  talking ;  and  would  much  rather 
have  remained  where  he  was. 

"  Doubtless  you  remembered  my  letter,  Captain 
Ferringham,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  pro- 
mise to  tend  this  morning,"  said  Edith  in  a  low 
voice,  whilst  Maurice  and  Laura  were  fully  engag- 
ed in  laughing  and  talking. 

"  I  pray  your  pardon,  Mistress  Edith ;  hut  it  en- 
tirely escaped  my  memory,"  he  answered,  blushing 
at  his  own  negligence. 

**  Oh,  Csptain  Ferringham !  and  you  promised  so 
solemnly.  And  if  it  go  not  to-day,  I  know  not 
when  it  may  go ;  and  great  evil  may  come  of  the 
delay,"  exclaimed  Edith  reproachfully,  turning  pale 
as  she  spoke. 

**  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  myself,"  replied  the 
good  natured,  but  sometimes  thoughtless  Ferring 
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ham,  doubly  vexed  with  himself  on  remarking  her 
agitati-n.  M  And  my  servant  ia  gone  with  the  dogs 
to  Maddington.  But  vou  said  it  would  go  if  it 
reached  Salisbury  by  one— Maurice  shall  take  it ; 
I  cannot  well  leave  Mistress  Laura  Tichboume, 
having  engaged  to  attend  her  home,"  said  that 
lady's  lover  with  a  brighter  look. 

Edith's  hurried,  a  No,  no:"  was  unheard  or  un- 
heeded. 

"  Maurice,  here  is  high  honor  for  you.  Mistress 
Edith  Ellerslie  requests  you  to  bear  this  letter  for 
her  to  the  good  city  of  Salisbury  with  all  possible 
speed." 

"Mistress  Edith  Erierslie's  behest  shall  be 
obeyed,"  replied  the  startled  Fitzmaurice ;  who  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  surprise  at  the  communica- 
tion, which  naturally  sounded  strange  from  his  not 
having  overheard  the  previous  conversation,  being 
fully  occupied  in  parrying  the  raillery  of  hie  lively 
companion. 

"To  be  sure  it  shall ;  and  you  feel  highly  honor* 
ed  in  being  so  distinguished  by  the  fair  Mistress 
Edith  :  we  can  finish  the  courtly  sentence  for  you 
without  your  presence,  so  waste  no  time  in  words, 
but  keep  them  till  the  lady  thank  you.  There  lies 
your  road!— You  can  scarce  mistake;  and  tarry 
not  by  the  way,  for  the  letter  Is  of  importance,  and 
should  have  been  delivered  an  hour  since.  If  you 
make  good  speed,  you  will  be  back  by  dinner ;  and 
any  one  can  put  you  in  the  track  to  Heale,  good 
Mistress  Hyde's  hospitality  being  well  known  in 
these  parte.  No  parley,  but  away  with  you,"  said 
the  light-hearted  Henry,  striking  his  friend's  horse 
with  the  whip  as  he  spoke. 

The  animal  bounded  forward  at  the  stroke — his 
rider  glanced  back  for  a  moment  at  Edith,  then, 
giving  his  fiery  steed  the  rein,  set  off  at  full  speed 
toward*  Salisbury,  placing  the  letter  within  his  vest 
for  greater  safety. 

**  Since  you  know  the  road,  Captain  Ferringham, 
which  your  friend  doth  not,  would  not  you  prove  ' 
the  safer  messenger  !"  observed  Laura,  with  a  quiet  , 
smile.      •» 

•'  I  am  already  far  better  engaged  in  attending  on 
Mistress  Laura  Tichboume." 

"  Much  more  pleasantly/  of  course,"  she  replied 
with  a  slight  blush.  "  You  are  as  skilful  in  plots  aa 
in  compliment :  but  whether  Edith  and  Captain 
Fitzmaurice  will  applaud  that  skill,  you  may  yet 
learn  from  their  own  lips." 

'•  If  you  frown  not  I  care  for  none  beside,"  re- 
plied ber  lover  in  a  low,  soft  tone. 

Mistress  Laura  Tichboume  did  not  frown  theugh 
she  blushed:  and  Edith  had  time  for  reflection 
during  her  ride  back  to  Heale,  for  the  horses  scarce- 
ly moved  out  of  a  foot's  pace,  and  her  companions 
were  too  much  engaged  with  each  other  to  think  of 
her. 

Fitzmaurice,  on  the  contrary,  tarried  not  by  the 
way,  though  many  bewildering  thoughts  passed 
through  his  brain. 

«  To  whom  was  this  important  letter  addressed  1 
and  what  could  have  induced  her  to  request  him  to 
become  its  bearer  ?  Where  was  her  maidenly  pride 
and  delicacy  that  she  could  seek  a  favor  from  him, 
after  what  had  passed  between  them  1  Could  it  be 
that  she  was  acting  by  the  persuasions  or  com- 
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mand*  of  others,  contrary  to  her  own  free  will  1 
Would  ahe  give  her  hand  to  his  rival,  whilst  her 
heart  wee  still  hie!  Looks  bad  met  his  which* 
might  almost  justify  his  believing  so;  and  yet  had 
he  read  her  character  aright,  though  gentle  in  man- 
ner, she  was  not  one  to  be  ruled  by  others  on  a 
point  so  important  as  marriage.  And  to  what  pur- 
pose were  all  these  mental  discussions!  Even 
•apposing  chat  she  had  acted  as  she  bad  done  by  the 
persuasions  of  others,  still  ber  having  so  acted  had 
placed  a  barrier  between  them  which  could  never 
be  overcome.  Again  he  repeated  to  himself— She 
is — she  shall  be  nothing  to  me.  I  will  treat  her 
with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  woman,  and  no  more." 

Fiequent  repetitions  look  sutpicious.  The  letter 
directed  to  Mister  Joel  Rogers,  No.  5  Gansl  Street, 
evidently  contained  an  enclosure ;  but  whrther  for 
this  said  Mister  J.oel  Hegers  or  another,  Fitzmau- 
rice  could  not  determine  from  merely  looking  at  the 
outer  covering,  and  he  was  too  high  minded  to  sub- 
ject the  missive  to  a  more  prying  scrutiny. 

Putting  up  his  steed  at  the  first  respectable  hostel 
that  came  in  his  way,  be  proceeded  to  Canal  8treet, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  answer  to  his 
queries, 

The  house  where  Joel  Roger*  resided  looked 
gloomy  and  shabby,  showing  no  sign  of  wealth  and 
little  even  of  comfort,  to  judge  from  the  exterior; 
and  it  was  so  long  ere  his  knock  was  anwered,  that 
Fitzaiaufiee,  to  beguile  the  time,  looked  up  and 
down  the  street. 

In  the  street  itself  he  found  nothing  to  interest 
him,  bnt  at  one  of  the  lower  windows  of  an  oppo- 
site noose,  a  /ace  not  only  caught,  but  riveted  his  at- 
tention for  some  moments. 

If  not  greatly  deceived,  there  stood  his  very 
honest  serving-nun,  David  Frewen,notwithstanding 
his  master* a  positive  orders  to  return  to  Amesbury, 
and  there  abide  hie  coming. 

Were  hie  steps  to  be  ever  dogged— bis  movements 
ever  watched  by  that  shrewd  smooth-spoken  knave! 
— Tree,  it  mattered  not  on  the  present  occasion,  yet 
the  thought  alone  was  disagreeable,  thoggh  the  act 
itself  could  cause  him  no  harm. 

Mister  Joel  Rogers's  female  domestic  had  repeated 
twice  M  what  would  you.  please  to  want,  sir  1"  ere 
she  obtained  an  answer. 

"  I  would  speak  with  your  master,  good  wo- 
man." 

M  My  master  is  not  within,  sir;  but  he  bade  me, 
if  any  letter  came  from  Heale,  to  be  sore  and  take 
it,  and  eay  all  would  go  right,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, glancing  at  the  packet  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  How  long  may  it  be  ere  your  master  will  re- 
ternr 

"Not  for  some  hours,  sir;  but  the  letter  hath 
been  waited  for." 

Fitsmaoriee  debated  an  instant,  then  placed  the 
missive  in  her  hands.  He  had  set  his  mind  on  see- 
ing Joel  Rogers  that  be  might  judge  whether  this 
important  letter  was  intended  for  him  or  for  another ; 
whether  he  were  the  principal,  or  only  the  agent ; 
but  his  purpose  was  thwarted  accidentally,  or  de- 
signedly, for  he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in 
detaining  the  packet  to  gratify  bis  curiosity.  Be- 
sides, they  would  probably  delay  dinner  for  him  at 
Heale ;  and  therefore  to  wait  the  return  of  Mister 
Rogers  was  ont  of  the  question. 


His  next  purpose  was  to  asceitein  whether  it 
really  was  David  Frewen  who  had  appeared  at  the 
window  opposite;  but  here  sgain  he  was  foiled  j  for 
when  be  turned  to  take  a  second  look  no  face  was 
to  be  seen.  It  was  a  trifling  circumstance ;  and  yet 
it  annoyed  him,  and  the  more  so  from  the  little  pro- 
bability of  his  ever  being  able  to  solve  the  doubt, 
for  to  question  David  himself,  or  even  to  seek  him 
when  it  was  his  pleasure  not  to  be  seen,  would  he 
knew  be  but  labor  lost. 

To  ride  immediately  to  Amesbury  might  satisfy 
him  whether  his  serving-man  were  at  the  Lord  Gen- 
eral or  not,  but  nothing  further ;  and  he  preferred 
returning  to  Heale;  whether  solely  to  save  good 
Mrs.  Hyde  and  her  sister  from  waiting  dinner  on 
his  account,  we  are  not  called  on  to  declare. 

If  he  expected  to  receive  thanks  from  Edith  El- 
leieiie  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  he 
>aw  her  no  more  that  day.  His  hostess  on  his 
asking  after  her,  reported  that  she  kept  her  room  by 
Jier  advice,  not  having  recovered  her  morning's 
fright ;  but  Afistress  Laura  intimated  that  this  ad- 
vice coiocided  with  the  patient's  own  wishes,  or 
would  not  have  been  so  readily  followed. 

Fitzmeurice  took  bis  leave  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  for  the  lovers  needed  not  his  company ;  and 
even  Mistress  Hyde  he  fancied  wished  him  gone ; 
and  yet  all  pressed  him  to  come  on  the  morrow, 
there  being  some  talk  of  an  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Before  bis  departure,  he  was  called  upon  by 
Henry  for  congratulations  on  having  gained  his  suit ; 
and  those  congratulations  were  offend  with  warmth 
and  sincerity,  though  their  utterance  brought  more 
painfully  before  him  the  blighting  of  his  own  hopes. 

Declining  the  attendance  of  FerringhanVs  groom, 
conceiving  the  supposition  that  be  would  be  so  at- 
tended sufficient  protection,  he  galloped  back  to 
Amesbury,  where  he  found  David  wsiting  his  arrival, 
and  according  to  the  report  of  the  old  ostler,  he  bsd 
been  so  waiting  ever  since  mid-day ;  at  least  his 
horse  bad  been  in  the  stable  from  that  period. 


CHAPTER  XL 

When  Fitimaurice  arrived  at  Heale  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  found  most  of  the  party  assembled 
on  the  lawn. 

"  A  fair,  good  morning  to  you,  gallant  knight. 
You  are  just  come  in   time  to  aid  a  lady  in  a . 
straight :  to  read  a  riddle  which  I  would. fain  have 
read,"  cried  Laura  Tichbourne,  with  a  gracious 
smile. 

"  Would  Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne  learn  how 
Indies  have  the  power  to  play  the  tyrant  1— why  the 
will  1  That  riddle  is  too  high  for  me  to  solve," 
replied  Fitimaurice,  with  an  answering  smile.— 
"  Go,  ask  my  friend,"  glanciog  at  Henry. 

"No,  most  unoourteous  knight;  we  are  con- 
tented when  we  have  the  power,  and  care  not  for 
the  source  from  whence  it  springs,"  answered  the 
Isdy,  with  a  blush.  **  My  riddle  does  not  soar  so 
high ;  and  yet  concerns  a  lady's  humor," 

*<  I  pray  to  be  relieved  from  such  a  task.  I  will 
encounter  giants,  lions:  scale  rock— storm  for- 
tresses :  but  dare  not  venture  to  assign  a  cause  for 
woman's  changing  mood." 
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"  Oat  on  you  for  a  libeller !  I  eerily  believe  you 
have  been  jilted,  and  would  lay  the  blame  upon 
another,  not  yourself,"  replied  the  laughing  Laura, 
with  pretended  wrath.  '•  Ah !  ao  it  ia,  I  can  aee  by 
that  deep  bluah  :  but  you  shall  not  go  free  for  this 
impertinence.  You  did  the  bidding  of  one  damsel 
yealerday,  to-day  you  shall  do  my  behest.  Listen 
and  heed !  Not  six  month*  since,  fair  Edith  Ellera- 
lie  waa  not  one  whit  less  gay  than  Laura  'rich- 
bourne.  Leaa  gay,  said  I  ?— she  waa  a  thousand 
times  more  mischievous  and  mirthful ;  made  up  of 
merry  jests  and  mocking  smiles,  save  when  the 
moon  waa  at  its  full ;  and  then  came  sighs — soft 
looks,  and  vows,  that  she  could  love  if  rightly 
wooed,  deapite  her  gay  and  scornful  humor.  J 
never  spoke,  but  what  my  worda  and  tones  were 
t  pulled  to  pieces  to  make  subjects  for  her  playful 
raillery.  And  aee  what  she  ia  now !  ao  pale !  ao 
aad !  ao  ailent!  Those  lustrous  eyes,  tieaming  with 
love,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  mirth,  now  fixed  upon 
the  ground :  those  lips,  a  model  for  the  sculptor's 
art,  half  wooing  and  half  proud,  teat  once  were 
wreathed  with  witching  smiles,  ate  now  compressed 
—drawn  down,  giving  no  utterance  to  gay  sallies, 
or  soft  speech*  And  then  her  laugh  so  aweet — so 
full  of  mirthful  music  !  a  hurst  of  joyous  melody  ! 
and  her  wild  strains,  ringing  ao  rich,  so  clear  upon 
the  ear,  like  to  a  apirit's  song ! — they  are  all  hushed 
— we  never  hear  them  now.  And  why  this  ia  I 
wonld  discover,  but  cannot  for  my  life  ;'so  ahall  im- 
pose the  task  on  you.  But  there  ia  one  thing  more. 
Look  there !"  ahe  added,  directing  hia  attention  to 
an  open' window  in  an  upper  chamber.  "  See  you 
that  little  plant— that  tiny  orange  tree,  with  anowy 
bud,  and  dark  green  leaf?  She  will  not  tell  from 
whence,  nor  yet  from  whom  it  came ;  though  I  have 
vexed  her  with  a  thousand  Questions.  She  will  not 
let  another  tend  it — scarcely  look  at  it ;  and  if  I  do 
but  stretch  my  hand  to  touch  a  leaf,  she  screams 
with  fear.  I  verily  believe  ahe  sets  her  fate  on  the 
well  doing  of  that  flower ;  and  holds  her  heart  bound 
up  in  ib— or  in  the  donor.  Now  ia  not  thia  a  strange 
and  wondrous  tale  1" 

"  Moat  strange !  most  wondrous !"  replied  Fitz- 
maurice,  moved,  amazed,  bewildered. 

The  orange  tree  at  the  open  window  was  the  one 
which  he  had  presented  to  Edith  the  week  before — 
her  burning  blushes  confirmed  the  truth  of  Laura's 
•  statement ;  and  the  shy,  hurried  glance  he  caught 
before  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  betrayed 
a  consciousness — a  fear  of  having  that  make  known 
which  she  would  have  concealed. 

What  could  it  mean  1     What  must  he  think  ? 

"  Well,  most  puissant  knight,  will  you  dare  the 
adventure  V  questioned  the  impatient  Laura,  sur- 
prised at  hia  silence.  "  Find  out  the  cause  of  all 
this  change— find  out  the  tender  of  that  fatal  plant : 
and  I  will  count  you  for  a  second  Merlin." 

"  I  will  endeavor,  and  do  my  best,"  answered 
Fitzmaurice,  eagerly. 

•(  You  are  a  wild,  heedless  hawk,  fair  sitter ;  peck- 
ing ut  friends  as  well  as  foes,  with  a  sharp  beak  and 
glancing  eye.  I  pity  him  who  shall  undertake  lo 
tame  you,1'  observed  Mistress  Hyde,  feeling  for 
Edith's  confusion. 

u  And  so  do  I,  most  sober  Amphilis.  I  am  not 
to  be  tamed ;  and  so  I  let  those  know  who  would 


attempt  it,"  she  replied,  with  an  arch  glance  at 
Ferringham. 

u  8o  it  should  seem.  Have  you  no  pity  for  poor 
Edith's  blushes !" 

"  No,  not  a  jot ;  they  but  increase  her  loveliness, 
msking  her  seem  more  like  the  Edith  Ellerslie  of 
old,  who  could  give  back  light  jest,  for '  j«*st,  and 
mocking  railleries7  a  thousand  fold.  I  only  wish  a 
certain  gallant  royalist  were  here,  to  say  how  well 
the  damask  bloom  becomes  the  pale,  round  cheek. 
Nay,  no  more  scolding,  Amphilis.  You  will  1  then 
I  shall  into  dinner ;  and  you,  mo«t  valorous  knight, 
shall  have  the  honor  of  my  hand  as  a  reward  for 
doing  my  behest.  What,  sir !  seem  awkward  and 
confused  ?  give. the  wrong  hand,  and  look  as  though 
I  proffered  poison  and  not  an  honor  1  It  was  not 
you  I  meant ;  I  know  you  care  not  if  her  cheek 
grow  white. or  red." 

v  "  Your  pardon,  lady  fair,  but  I  was  thinking  of 
the  riddle  which  you  would  fain  have  solved,  and 
hence  my  absent  mind,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  rally- 
ing at  her  reproof,  and  hastening  to  repair  bis  want 
of  gallantry. 

44  Our  proposed  excursion  must  be  given  np  for 
to-day,  I  fear,"  said  Laura  Tichbourne  to  Fitzmau- 
rice, towards  the  conclusion  of  dinner.  "  I  roust 
ride,  it  seems,  in  another  direction  with  my  good 
brother ;  and  Captain  Ferringham  hath  petitioned 
so  humbly  to  bear  us  compsny,  that  we  have  not 
been  sufficiently  hard-hearted  to  refuse  him,  though 
he  is  somewhat  overbold  already.  So  Amphilis 
must  take  charge  of  your  entertainment,  since  Edith 
seems  as  silent  as  before,  not  having  spoken  more 
than  ten  worda  since  breakfast  time,  when  she 
vouchsafed  to  say  that  I  waa  in  a  merry  mood." 

44  You  talk  so  much,  there  is  no  space  for  others 
to  put  in  a  word,"  observed  Mistress  Hyde. 

44  To  speak  such  scandal  of  your  sister.  Am- 
philis !     I  will  sway,  and  don  my  riding  gear." 

The  riding  party  had  departed  nearly  an  hour, 
and  Mistress  Hyde  and  Msurice  were  standing  in 
the  entrance  hall  on  their  return  from  a  pleasant 
walk  throsjgh  the  grounds  and  farm. 

"  I  count  it  no  shame,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  for 
a  country  gentlewoman  to  look  after  her  household 
concerns ;  and  trusting  that  I  may  also  cpunt  on  y  on 
as  a  friend,  not  a  mere  visitor,  I  shall  pray  you  to 
excuse  me  for  the  next  half  hour.  Yon  know  your 
way  to  the  saloon,  or  in  that  amall  -  apartment  to 
the  right,  there- are  some  prints  and  ancient  books, 
which  may  amuse  you  for  a  time.  You  see  we 
make  no  atranger  of  you." 

"  1  should  feel  much  hurt  if  yon  did,"  said  Fitz- 
maurice ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Alter  lingering  for  some  minutes  in  the  hall  ex- 
amining a  faded  banner,  and  some  antique  armor, 
the  voung  soldier  passed  into  the  small  apartment 
to  his  right,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  his 
hostess. 

There  were  the  books  and  prints  of  which  she 
had  spoken ;  and  there  too  sat  Edith  Ellerslie,  with 
her  embroidery  beside  her. 

She  looked  up  at  bis  entrance,  then  bending  hur- 
riedly over  her  frame,  busied  her  hands  if  not  her 
mind,  with'  her  work. 

A  vivid  bluah  spread  over  her  cheek  as  she  marked 
who  entered ;  and  the  hurried  motion  of  her  arm 
swept  one  of  her  silks  to  the  ground.    Advancing 
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hastily  Fitzmaurice  presented  it  to  her.  She  took 
it  with  a  trembling  hand ;  bat  a  graceful  inclination 
of  the  bowed  head  was  his  only  reward. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  in  silence  by  her 
tide ;  then,  drawing  a  chair,  he  took  his  seat  at  a 
little  distance,  but  fronting  her. 

He  coold  see  that  the  hand  which  held  her  needle 

shook ;  and  his  own  heart  beat  wildly  st  the  sight. 

That  she  was  agitated   coold  not  be  doubted  ;  but 

was  it  from  fear  t— or  was  it  from  shame  ?     It  was 

I       the  first  time  that  they  had  been  alone  in  a  room 

1       since  their  parting  in  Worcestershire. .     Had  she 

1       not  caose  to  dread  questions— reproaches  1 

For  a  time  neither  spoke,  till  the  silence  grew 
painfoJ  to  both  ;  and  at  length  Fitzmaurice  broke  it, 
striving  to  use  the  steady  tone,  and  careless  man- 
ner of  a  mere  acquaintance. 

*  Understanding  that  your  letter  was  of  impor- 
tance. I  would  hare  delivered  it  in  person  to  Mister 
Joel  Rogers ;  but  he  was  not  within.  He  had  left 
word  however  that  if  one  came  from  Heale,  the 
bearer  should  be  told  that  all  would  go  right.  I 
would  have  reported  this  last  night,  bet  had  no 
opportunity." 

*  I  should  have  thanked  you  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  your  former  service  on  the  down  before,"  re- 
plied Edith  Ellerslie,  mastering  her  emotion  so  far 
as 'to  speak  in  steady  accents,  though  her  tones 
were  low  and  cold. 

"  Nay,  madam ;  think  not  I  named  the  subject 
|  to  compel  a  show  of  gratitude,"  exclaimed  Fitz- 
maurice proudly,  hurt  at  her  studied  manner. 

"I  did  not— -do  not  think  it;  but  still  I  am  to 
blame  for  lacking  courtesy. 

*  I  will  acquit  you  of  alt  blame ;  my  services 
were  far  too  light  to  merit  even  one  poor  word  of 
thanks." 

M  If  ot  so ;  I  owe  you  much  and  feel  my  debt,  and 
if—"  she  paused  abruptly. 

"  Count  not  yourself  my  debtor,  madam,  since 
the  so  counting  pains  you,"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice 
still  more  proudly. 

"  1  meant  no(  that : — you  give  a  meaning  to  my 
words  I  could  not  purpose  they  should  bear.  But 
I  would  have  you  think  that  if  I  failed  to  tender 
thanks,  as  was  your  due,  it  was  alone  because  I 
feared  the  past  might  reader  thanks  from  me  un- 
welcome." 

"  Unwelcome  from  your  lips !"  This  is  a  new 
born  fear,  h  was  not  always  thus ;  but  words  are 
valueless  if  the  heart  prompts  them  not.  And  this 
same  past,"  he  added  changing  abruptly  to  a  lighter 
tone.  "You  heard  what  Mistress  Laura  Tich- 
boorne  said.  Will  you  explain  why  Edith  Ellerslie 
is  not  what  Edith  Ellerslie  once  wasl" 

*'  And  can  you  ask  1"  she  questioned,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his  for  the  first  time,  with  a  quick,  search- 
ing and  reproachful  look. 

•'Assuredly.    Why  not V 

"And  by  what  light,  and  for  whst  purpose 
would  you  ask  1"  she  continued  with  more  warmth. 

M  Perhaps  to  prove  the  fact  of  woman's  perfidy," 
he  replied  with  bitterness ;  for  a  sudden  but  chance 
movement  of  her  hand,  by  displacing  a  paper,  gsve 
to  his  view  a  note  addressed  to  Mistress  Edith 
Bflerstie  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Tooker. 

M  Can  you  not  give  it  credit  without  further 
proof,  if  you  find  pleasure  in  the  thought  1°  she 
5 


said  with  something  of  her  former  spirit,  yet 
mingled  with  a  soft  reproach.  *  It  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve what  we  desire  :  to  question  further  would  be 
waste  of  time." 

"  True,  Edith,  true !  I  were  a  fool  to  doubt 
after  what  met  my  ryes  and  ears  but  one  night 
since,"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice  with  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion, wrought  nigh  to  frenzy  by  his  rival's  nete. 

"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?  What  saw  you  1 
and  what  heard  you  ?"  questioned  the  startled  girl, 
looking  eagerly,  anxiously  into  his  face,  whilst  the 
glow  of  excitement  passed  from  her  cheek,  leaving 
its  hue  a  deadly  white. 

"  I  saw  a  tall  young  gallant  admitted  into  this 
house  at  night  by  a  side  door ;  and  she  who  let  him 
in  was  Edith  Ellerslie.  I  heard  her  say  that  she 
waited  for  his  coming,  and  found  that  waiting 
long ;  and  he  replied  that  be  had  found  it  long 
since  they  had  met,  sealing  his  words  with  loving 
lips  upon  her  hand.  I  marvel  that  they  burnt  not 
as  with  fire." 

"  What  more  did  you  behold  or  hearl"  ques- 
tioned the  trembling  girl,  checking  a  cry  of  terror 
at  his  words,  and  fixing  on  him  a  wild,  burning 
gaze. 

"  The  door  was  closed :  I  saw  and  heard  no 
more — that  was  enough !" 

"  More  than  enough,"  cried  Edith  wildly.  "  But 
you  will  not  reveal  1 — will  not  betray  !"  she  faltered 
forth,  clasping  her  hands  in  passionate  entreaty. 

M No, Edith,  no!  I  gave  you  all  my  heart,  and 
you  have  trampled  on  the  gift ;  but  I  will  not  pay 
back  on  you  the  pangs  your  falsehood  has  caused 
me ;  I  will  not  tell  your  shame  to  mortal  man ;  I 
will  not  hint  the  tale  to  living  woman." 

M  Promise !  swear  this!"  cried  Edith  vehemently, 
starting  up  from  her  seat,  and  approaching  a  step 
towards  him;  for  he  too  had  risen,  and  half  turned 
away,  unable  to  endure  that  pleading  look  un- 
moved. 

"  My  word  is  passed— let  that  suffice  f  I  hold  it 
sacred  as  an  oath,"  he  answered  proudly;  then 
touched  by  her  imploring  attitude,  he  added  in  a 
tone  where  sadness  and  reproach  mingled  with 
passion  ;  "  Oh,  Edith  !  that  I  should  hsve  lived  to 
see  this  day !  to  hear  you  whom  I  deemed  so  pure, 
and  so  high-minded  own  your  shame,  and  pray  me 
never  to  reveal  it !  I  would  I  had  died  before  I  saw 
you  thus." 

"  And  I— -I  would  that  I  were  in  my  grave,"  said 
Edith  in  a  faint  and  faltering  voiee,  with  her  pale 
face  bowed  low,  and  one  hand  clinging  to  a  chair. 

"  No.  no :  live  to  repent !  That  I  should  see  her 
whom  I  love  look  thus,"  repeated  Fitzmaurice 
passionately. 

"  And  do  you  love  me  still  1"  she  asked  in  ear* 
nest  tones,  raising  those  lustrous  eyes  to  his  where 
joyous  hope  and  doubt  were  intermixed. 

"  I  loved  you  as  you  were  when  first  we  met— 
I  dare  not  love  you  now.  I  must  respect  the  wo- 
man that  I  love." 

"  You  wrong  me,  Maurice,  by  these  worda,"  she 
answered  quickly,  whilst  a  deep  blush  flashed  over 
cheek  and  brow,  then  passed  away.  *  He  loves 
me  not." 

«•  Not  love  you,  Edith  t  Then  I  pity  you.  Poor 
thing !  Poor  thing !  I  know  the  pangs  of  loving, 
and  not  being  loved.    Another  hath  avenges}  my 
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wrongs*  and  shown  to  you  the  perfidy  you  showed 
to  me.  God  help  you  in  your  sorrow,  Edith  !  it  is 
a  heavy  trial,  but  you  are  trembling — feint;— 
let  me  support  you  to  the  window.  Lean  upon 
me  as  on  a  friend— time  was  when  I  was  more." 

She  tried  to  speak  ;  but  a  faint  murmur  only 
reached  his  ear :  her  head  grew  dizzy,  and  but  for 
his  support,  she  would  have  fallen.  He  placed  her 
gently  in  a  chair— threw  open  the  window,  and 
stood  by  her  aide  in  silence,  watching  her  recovery 
with  varying  and  contending  feelings. 

8he  felt  that  he  was  watching  her  with  pride, 
with  pity,  with  disdain,  and  love:  abe  longed  to 
apeak— to  question— to  ez plain  ;  and  yet  she  shrank 
from  doing  either.  How  could  she  answer  if  he 
questioned  herl  At  length  she  spoke,  but  in  low 
tones,  and  broken  words. 

"  You  are  mistaken— there  has  been  some  mis- 
underatandieg— I  thought  you  changed.  But  hark ! 
what  is  that !"  she  continued,  starting  into  sudden 
energy,  as  the  measured  tramp  of  a  band  of  horse 
broke  on  her  ear.  " There!  There!  who  are 
tboae  1"  she  questioned  with  almost  frenzied  wild- 
ness,  pointing  from  the  window  towards  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  advancing  at  a  full  trot  on  the  road  from 
Salisbury,  which  after  winding  at  the  base  of  the 
high,  steep  bank,  or  rather  hill,  crossed  over  the 
Avon  by  a  small  bridge,  nearly  fronting  the  room 
in  which  Edith  was  sitting. 

"  Part  of  my  own  regiment ;  and  Major  Peters 
at  their  bead,"  exclaimed  Fitzmeurice  in  surprise, 
as  the  military  drew  up  before  the  house. 

'•What  can  this  mean  1  For  what  purpose  have 
they  come  hither  1"  questioned  Edith  in  alarm, 
gazing  as  wildly  into  hi*  face  as  she  had  done  be- 
fore, when  asking  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

'*  I  know  not,  Edith ;  I  cannot  imagine.  But 
calm  this  terror  ;  they  can  mean  no  barm  to  you; 
or  if  they  should,  I  will  shield  and  protect  you 
with  my  life.  Stir  not !  stay  here  !  and  I  will  go 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  their  visit." 

M  Oh  !  do  not  go !"  said  Edith  pleadingly,  clasp- 
ing her  hands. 

"  Fear  not :  I  will  not  tarry,  love,"  he  said— 
her  perfidy— his  stem  resolves,  swept  from  his 
mind  by  those  few  tender  tones. 

There  was  no  need  to  leave  the  room  to  satisfy 
his  doubts;  before  he  could  reach  the  door  it  was 
burst  open  by  A  ajor  Peters,  who  entered  in  haste. 

"Ah!  Fitzmaurice!  the  very  person  I  most 
wished  to  see;  I  thought  it  was  you  as  I  passed  the 
window.  But  I  trust  you  have  not  been  before  me 
and  gained  the  reward  1" 

•»  I  do  not  understand  you,  Major  Peters,"  re- 
plied Fitzmaurice,  his  looks  evincing  surprise. 
••  May  I  ask  the  purpose  of  your  visit  V* 

<•  To  take  Charles  Smart.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  he  ia  concealed  either  in  a  secret 
chamber  in  this  very  house,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  The  first  I  consider  impossible,  as  Ferringharo 
has  been  slaying  here  for  the  last  four  days,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  my  time  during  the  same 
period  has  been  spent  with  the  family.  He  would 
never  seek  shelter  under  the  same  roof  with  two  of 
the  common  wealth ;  and  rather  zealous  ones  too.  as 
they  have  been  generally  counted/'  replied  Fitz- 
maurice, with  an  incredulous  smile. 


<*  Indeed  !  that  leaves  little  hope  of  my  being 
enriched;  but  these  malignants  are  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  may  have  deemed  your  presence  a 
eafe  cover.  Or,  perhaps,  they  could  not  decline 
your  company  without  awakeniug  suspicion." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  pressed  to  come 
more  earnestly  on  each  succeeding  day.  Besides, 
I  thought  Charles  Stuart  bad  left  the  country." 

"Why,  yes;  sol  and  many  others  thought; 
but  my  information  of  his  being  here  or  near  about 
is  so  precise  and  positive,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
believe." 

"  Believe  yourself  deceived,  Major  Peters ;  at 
least  as  for  as  concerns  this  bouse,  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  true." 

"  So  it  appears,"  replied  the  Major,  much  dis- 
appointed, "  and  yet  my  informant  has  sent  me  a 
plan  of  the  house  with  the  secret  chamber  distinctly 
marked,  as  you  perceive,"  unfolding  a  paper  aa  he 
spoke. 

"  And  who  may  thia  informant  be  1" 

"  One  who  fears  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  royal-     , 
ists,  and  therefore  conceals  his  name." 

"I  should  rather  suspect,  one  who  desires  to  in- 
jure the  Hydea,  and  fears  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
parliamentariana  on  the  discovery  of  his  false- 
hood." 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  however,  the  house  and  neigh- 
borhood must  be  searched ;  and  aa  I  need  money 
and  interest,  beside*  am  your  commanding  officer, 
I  shall  undeitake  the  latter  part,  aa  being  likely  to 
prove  the  most  successful.  I  have  so  stationed  the 
men  that  not  a  mouse  could  peep  out  of  this  den  of 
malignants  without, being  taken;  and  as  Cornet 
Mason  is  ill,  and  Lieutenant  Wittaker  seems  more 
inclined  to  dream  dreams  thsn  secure  Charles 
Stuart  this  morning,  having  lately  been  much  con- 
sorting with  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  I  will  leave  it 
to  you  to  search  the  house.  I  am  sure  I  may  rely 
on  your  seal  and  prudence." 

'<  Most  assuredly.  Major  Peters,  aa  a  soldier  of 
the  commonwealth  I  will  obey  your  orders  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  though  I  would  rather  fight  three 
powerful  foes  in  an  open  field  than  seek  out  one* 
poor  fugitive.*  In  return  for  the  hospitality  afforded 
me  by  the  ladies  of  thia  mansion,  I  muat  make  bold 
to  request  that  every  possible  courtesy  may  be 
shown  them,  and  the  men  ordered  to  maintain  the 
strictest  discipline." 

44  Certainly  ;  cowards  alone  offer  insult  to  wo- 
men ;  but  you  seem  rather  anxious  on  this  point. 
What  cause  can  your  assign  for  this  friendship 
with  malignants  1  Oh !  fair  cause  enough  ;  all 
bow  to  beauty,"  added  the  Major,  answering 
himself,  as  his  bold  eye  rested  for  an  instant  ad- 
miringly on  Edith.  '*  Mind,  the  reward  is  offered 
for  Charles  Stuart  dead  or  alive.  He  must  not 
escape." 

••  I  an*  not  one  to  shed  blood  without  cau«e. 
Major  Peters,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  proudly,  shocked 
at  his  companion's  hint,  for  such  he  deemed  it. 
"  Give  me  enough  men  to  show  the  madnrcs,  of 
resistance,  and  if  in  this  house  Charles  Stuart  shall 
be  taken,  the  reward,  of  course,  will  belong  to  you  ; 
but  I  deem  the  whole  an  idle  tale,  or  stupid  jest.  I 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  watch  on  the  out- 
side." 

"  I  will  look  to  that;  do  yon  look  within.    You 
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•hall  have  eight  strung  fellows  from  your  own 
troop;  wait  here  a  minute  till  I  tend  them  to  you. 
I  seek  not  Charles  Stuart'*  death  more  than  your- 
self, bat  ho  must  not  escape  to  get  op  another 
Worcester:  onoa  aafe  in  my  hands,  hie  fate  will 
remain  with  the  Parliament.  Here  is  the  plan  of 
the  house.  Be  vigilant  and  unmoved  by  beauty," 
added  the  Major,  as  he  passed  out  to  give  the  re- 
quisite orders,  and  search  all  the  hiding-place*  in 
the  vicinity. 

"  You  will  not  go !  you  will  not  search !"  ex- 
claimed Edith  Bilerelie,  springing  to  the  side  of 
Fitzmaurice,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  his 
commanding  officer. 

u  I  must  do  my  duty ;  but  fear  no  insult,  Bdith, 
during  my  absence;  not  one  of  my  troop  wilt  dare 
to  my,  or  even  look  aught  to  displease  thee." 

"  I  fear  not  for  myself."  replied  Edith  impatiently. 
M  Give  me  that  paper !" 

M  That  must  1  not,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  holding  it 
firmly  beyond  her  reach,  startled  by  her  sudden 
energy,  and  roused  to  suspicions  wbicb  he  had  not 
before  entertained. 

."Use  it  not  I"  she  continued  with  increasing 
vehemence,  every  feature  glowing  with  strong  ex- 
crtement.  **  Would  you  steal  like  a  fox  on  the 
wearied  bird  that  ham  fled  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler!  Have  you  no  pity  for  a  poor  fugitive  ! 
Will  yon  play  blood  hound  and  hunt  down  a  throne- 
less  kins;!" 

*  Ha !  Is  Charles  Stuart  here !"  questioned  Fita- 
mauriee  eagerly. 

M  Will  you  join  with  the  blood  thirsty,  and  take 
the  life  of  the  son,  as  you  took  the  life  of  the 
father  1"  continued  Edith  »till  more  passionately, 
without  replying  to  his  question. 

<*  Is  Charles  Stuart  in  this  house,  then  1  Would 
to  heaven  I  bad  been  spared  this  trial !"  exclaimed 
Fitxmauriee  deeply  grieved. 

M  Then  you  will  not  seek  htm  I— will  not  give 
him  op  to  his  enemies  V*  said  Edith  in  a  gentler 
tone,  perceiving  hia  sorrow.  "  God  will  bless  you 
—doubt  it  not,  for  this  generous  kindness  to  a  poor 
wanderer." 

M I  most  do  my  duty,"  replied  Fitxmauriee  mourn* 
fully,  turning  away  from  her  grateful,  hopeful  gaze. 

M  It  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  be  gentle,  merciful," 
pleaded  the  ardent  girL 

u  It  is  a  soldier's  doty  to  obey  his  orders,"  re- 
joined Fitxmauriee  resolutely.  "  Urge  me  no  fur- 
ther, Edith !  It  pains  me  to  refuse  your  prayer ; 
and  yet  I  must  be  firm ;  I  will  stand  surety  for  his 
life." 

M  And  who  stood  surety  for  his  father's  life  1 
trust  them  not, Maurice!  band  not  with  evil  men  ! 
Tigers  will  thirst  for  blood,  and  they  who  slew  the 
sire,  will  slay  the  son.  His  life  will  be  required  at 
your  hands." 

"Talk  not  thus  wildly, Edith ;  your  terrors  warp 
your  judgment." 

"  No,  no,  I  judge  too  truly.  All  here  will  die, 
and  this  your  doing— this  your  return  for  all  their 
kindness.  Ton  know  the  penalty  proclaimed  by 
act  of  parliament  for  all  who  would  befriend  the 
royal  fugitive.  If  found  within  these  walls,  or 
proved  to  have  been  sheltered  here,  all  die." 

-No,  Edith,  no.    This  may  be  sssd,  but  not  be 


u  done ;  and  I  have  interest — powerful. interest.     Be 
Pcalui." 

|  «  Calm !  when  the  live*  of  all  I  love  hang  on 
|  one  single  thread !  Go  bid  the  storm  be  calm ! 
|  Our  fate  is  in  your  hands,"  she  continued  in  a  gen- 
;  tier  tone,  seeing  that  he  was  deeply  moved,  placing 
I  one  taper  finger  on  hia  srm  the  more  to  ensure  at- 
,  tention ; — **  Maurice,  do  you  love  me  1"  and  as  she 
I  asked,  a  richer  bloom  came  on  her  faded  cheek. 
I  "  Do  I  love  you,  Edith  I  and  can  you  ask  the 
question  1  you  know  I  do— loo  well — too  well." 

"  Seek  him  not,  then,  and  I  am  yours,  despite  all 
obstacle*,"  she  said,  raising  those  beaming  eyes  to 
bis,  so  full  of  passionate  entreaty,  then  looking  on 
the  ground  again,  lest  he  should  reed  some  other 
feeling  there. 

*'  My  life,  my  love!"  cried  the  enraptured  Mau- 
rice, throwing  his  arms  around  her,  forgetting  all 
things  but  her  words. 

"Send  them  away  then!  send  them  away!" 
whispered  the  trembling  Edith  earnestly,  as  over- 
come by  her  late  excitement,  her  bead  for  a  moment 
sunk  on  his  shoulder. 

<*  Tempt  me  not,  Bdith !  tempt  me  not,  love !  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  to  save  you  and  them ;  but 
I  must  do  my  duty ;  you  would  despise  me  if  I  acted 
otherwise," 

M  Then  you  deny  my  prayer,"  cried  Edith  start- 
ing back.  M  Hear  first  my  words,  and  then  decide." 
she  added  with  a  lofty  air.  M  If  evil  come  through 
you  to  those  I  honor — those  I  love,  we  never  meet 
again ;  and  this  I  vow." 

"  Hush !  hush,  dear  Edith !  speak  not  thus ! 
This  cruel  task  is  thrust  upon  me,  and  I  cannot 
put  it  off— it  is  my  fate  that  ware  against  your  will, 
and  not  my  own  desire.  Believe  I  would  obey  you  if 
I  might;  and  judge  me  kindly  till  I  come  again;  all 
but  my  duty  1  would  yield  to  pleasure  you,"  said 
Fitxmauriee  soothingly.  "Here  come  my  men— I 
must  away.  Fear  not !  he  *h*ll  be  safe,"  he  added 
hurriedly  turning  towards  the  door,  fearful  of  tarry- 
ing longer,  so  strong  the  strife  within  his  heart 

"8tand  back!  you  shall  not  stir !"  cried  Edith 
resolutely,  snatching  a  pistol  from  the  table,  and 
springing  to  the  door. 

"For  some  moments  Fitzmaurice  stood  silent 
and  motionless  before  her,  struck  with  awe  and 
admiration  at  her  surpassing  loveliness,  and  heroic 
devotion.  There  was  a  grandeur,  a  loftiness  in  her 
beauty,  the  emanation  of  hor  noble  spirit  which  he 
had  never  beheld  before.  He  had  seen  her  radiant 
in  smites,  subduing  in  tears;  but  never  so  resolute, 
so  filled  with  a  high-sou  led  enthusiasm  as  now,  and 
he  gased  upon  her  aa  on  one  beyond— above  this 
earth— a  being  to  be  well  nigh  worshiped. 

"Stir  not  one  single  step,"  she  ei claimed,  as  he 
advanced,  pointing  the  pistol  towards  him  as  she 
spoke,  but  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  half  averted 
head. 

44 Fire!  and  I  will  dying,  bless  the  hand  that 
brings  me  death,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  standing  firmly 
before  her. 

'*  I  cannot  take  your  life,  she  faltered  forth,  as 
the  glow  of  enthusiasm  dud  away;  and  the  hand 
that  held  the  pistol  fell  powerless  by  her  side. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Fitzmau- 
rice heard  bis  men  in  the  ball— a  minute  more,  and 
they  wonld  be  in  the  room  *  and  to  have  Edith 
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seen  ai  she  stood  there,  with  swelling  heart— pant- 
ing and  pale,  was  to  subject  her  to  suspicion,  ii 
not  to  insult  and  danger.  With  the  speed  oi 
thought,  before  she  could  guess  his  purpose,  his 
arms  were  round  her ;  and  sbe  was  borne  swiftly, 
hut  respectfully  to  the  chair  to  which  he  had  before 
supported  her. 

"  Bless  you,  sweet  love !  He  shall  be  saved  ;  I 
will  return  anon,"  said  Fitzrnaurice  in  soft,  but  hur- 
ried accent,  as  he  bent  for  an  instant  oyer  her,  then 
rushing  from  the  room,  he  locked  the  door  behind 
him,  and  placed  the  key  within  his  Test. 

Her  cry  of  grief— her  frenzied  call  struck  on  his 
ear,  as  doth  a  knell  upon  the  mourner's  heart  He 
dared  not  think — he  dared  not  linger;  but  calling 
on  his  men  to  follow,  sprang  up  the  stairs,  resolved 
whilst  firm  in  duty  to  save  Charles  8tuart's  life, 
though  at  the  peril  of  his  own.  He  could  no  longer 
doubt  his  being  in  the  secret  chamber ;  and  the  en- 
trance to  that  secret  chamber  was  so  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  paper  placed  in  his  hands  by  Major  Pe. 
ters,  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

Leaving  one  of  his  men  to  stand  sentinel  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  he  proceeded  op  the  long  gallery 
till  he  came  to  a  large  chamber  on  his  right,  the 
door  of  which  gave  way  at  his  touch. 

Crossing  towards  at  antique  portrait  to  the  left 
of  the  fire  place,  he  discovered  on  a  panne!  close 
beside  it,  the  marks  described  on  the  paper.  Making 
a  sign  to  his  men,  who  had  advanced  on  tiptoe,  to 
stand  back,  he  knocked  gently  twice— then  thrice ; 
but  there  was  no  answer ;  and  the  knocking  was 
not  returned. 

He  glanced  hastily  round  the  apartment ;  but  all 
was  in  order;  there  was  no  symptom  of  any  one 
having  passed  out  in  haste.  Only  a  small  piece  of 
paper  lay  by  the  secret  door ;  but  that  appeared  to 
have  fallen  from  one  who  had  gone  in ;  and  not 
from  one  who  had  gone  out. 

He  knocked  again ;  but  all  was  silent  as  before. 
He  celled — but  none  replied.  He  tried  the  secret 
spring — but  the  door  was  bolted  within. 

"  Surrender ;  and  you  shall  be  treated  with  all 
fitting  respect  I  have  a  force  sufficient  to  com- 
mand an  entrance,  and  make  resistance  madness," 
he  shouted  through  the  panel,  in  tones  so  loud  that 
he  could  not  doubt  their  being  heard :— but  all  was 
still  and  hushed. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  I  summon 
you,  Charles  Stuart,  to  surrender,'*  he  shouted 
louder  than  before ;  but  with  the  like  success.  "If 
you  unclose  not  the  door  ere  I  count  ten,  I  hurst  it 
open. 

The  ten  were  counted— the  door  continued 
closed ;  and  Fitzrnaurice,  snatching  a  musket  from 
one  of  the  men,  applied  the  butt  end  with  such 
force,  that  part  of  the  panel  gave  way,  and- admit- 
ted a  view  into  the  chamber  beyond. 

It  was  a  small,  low  room,  whose  only  window 
opened  into  a  large  chimney,  just  such  a  room  as 
was  frequently  to  be  found  at  this  period  in  the  old 
houses  of  some  of  the  malignant  families,  as  they 
were  called ;  hiding  places  for  catholic  priests,  and 
episcopalian  clergymen;  and  in  some  instances, 
fugitive  royalists.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  stood  a 
small  lamp,  and  some  singular  looking  utensils; 
whilst  bending  over  a  brazier  stood  a  man  envel- 
opes! in  a  cloak,  wearing  a  close  cap.    His  back 


was  towards  the  door,  and  he  appeared  per* 
v  fectly  unconcious  that  this  door  hsd  been  broken 
in,  and  that  eight  armed  men  stood  close  without, 
pursuing  his  occupation,  whatever  it  might  be,  as 
calmly  and  steadily  aa  though  nothing  outward 
could  disturb  him. 

Satisfied  by  Edith's  words  that  this  must  bo  the 
King  of  Scots,  Fitzrnaurice  stepped  into  the  room 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
in  clear  but  respectful  tones— u  I  arrest  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  :  resistance  will  be  in 
vain.  As  my  prisoner  yon  shall  receive  all  fitting 
courtesy." 

Flinging  off  the  hand  of  his  captor  with  an  angry 
movement,  the  fancied  King  of  Scots  turned  slowly 
round,  and  exhibited  the  features,  not  of  Charles 
Stuart,  but  Captain  Toeker. 

Fitzrnaurice  drew  hack  in  silent  amazement,  and 
no  little  confusion.  What  waa  be  to  think? 
What  was  he  to  believe  ?  Had  Edith's  terrors 
been  mere  feigning!  or  had  she  only  feared  for  his 
rival? 

"  If  you  will  act  a  part  in  fooleries,  Captain  Fitz- 
rnaurice, I  pray  you  hereafter,  to  choose  a  more  con- 
venient hour  for  yonr  pastime.  This  interruption 
I  fear  has  destroyed  my  chance  of  obtaining  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  rendered  my  labors  of  the 
last  three  weeks  but  waste  of  time,"  observed  Cap- 
tain Tooker  with  that  air  of  disdainful  hauteur  so 
irritating  to  Fitzrnaurice,  whilst  a  gleam  of  mali- 
cious triumph  shot  from  his  eyes*  as  he  turned 
again  to  the  brazier,  and  busied  himself  in  examin- 
ing a  crucible  that  stood  thereon. 

M I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  subterfuge,  Cap- 
tain Tooker,"  replied  Fitzrnaurice  resolutely,  but 
temperately,  keeping  down  the  irritation  caused  by 
his  rival's  insulting  manner.  tf  You  have  too  clear 
a  judgment  to  be  misled  by  the  wild  dreams  of  spe- 
culating visionaries ;  and  I  am  not  to  be  turned  from 
my  purpose  by  evasive  answers,  or  pretended  alche- 
my. Where  is  Charles  Stuart  ?  Reveal  his  hiding 
place;  or  take  the  consequences.  He  who  conceals 
him  is  guilty  of  treason." 

*• 1  thought  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  that  it  was 
treason  to  compass  the  king's  death,  or  imagine  evil 
against  him;  and  not  to  shelter  him.  But  I  pre- 
tend not  to  be  as  learned  in  the  law  as  Captain 
Fitzrnaurice,  who  hath  taken  lessons  on  this  point 
from  Generals  Cromwell  and  Ireten." 

"  There  is  no  King  of  England  now ;  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  I  call  on  you  to  say 
where  Charles  Stuart  is  concealed?"  replied  Fitz- 
rnaurice firmly,  though  chafed  by  hie  rival's  words. 

"  I  know  not,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
where  Charles  Stuart  may  be  at  this  time ;  but  waa 
informed  by  Captain  Fitzrnaurice,  not  ten  daya 
since,  that  he  had  quitted  England." 
"  But  it  seems  I  was  misinformed,  Captain  Tooker ; 
being  assured  that  he  was  in  this  house,  nay  in  this 
very  room  not  many  hours  since.  If  you  say  not 
at  once  where  he  is,  the  consequences  must  rest 
with  yourself;  and  I  roust  proceed  in  my  search." 

M  8earch,  an  it  please  you,  Captain  Fitzmaorice. 
Would  it  suit  you  to  look  in  my  crucible ;  and  see 
if  I  have  not  transmuted  the  King  of  Scots  into  the 
King  of  Metals  ? "replied  the  royalist  with  the  moat 
cool,  and  irritating  insolence, 

"  This  impertinent  trifling,  air,  will  neither  serve 
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you  nor  him  whom  you  would  shield.  I  arrest  you 
in  ths  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  one  who 
hath  aided,  perhaps  is  aiding,  the  escape  of  Chariot 
Stuart,  and  thereby  guilty  of  treason.  I  warned 
you  of  the  consequences  of  your  conduct,  and  there- 
fore you  cannot  accuse  me  of  a  want  of  courtesy. 
8ergeant  Turner,  receive  Captain  Tooker's  sword, 
and  guard  him  in  the  chamber  without,  whilst  I 
search  this  chamber  within ;  and  look  that  he  give 
no  signal  to  any." 

M8tand  back!"  cried  Teoker  haughtily,  as  the 
sergeant  advanced,  whilst  a  rush  of  stormy  passions 
swept  over  his  handsome  features.  **  I  yield  not  to 
the  authority  of  foundling  soldiers." 

u  I  have  foil  warrant  for  wbat  I  command ;  and 
force,  as  you  see,  to  compel  obedience ;  if  it  prove 
not  so,  you  can  demand  the  peoalty  hereafter,"  re- 
plied Fitzmaurice,  with  dignity*  though  his  bright 
eye  kindled  at  bis  enemy's  insult  For  some  mo- 
ments these  fiery  rivals  stood  fronting  each  otber 
with  looks  of  proud  defiance,  the  hand  of  each  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  then  the  haughty  royalist, 
controling  his  passion,  drove  the  weapon  back  into 
its  sheath,  and  intimated  hie  purpose  of  submitting 
to  a  force  which  be  felt  the  folly  of  resisting ;  but 
this  intimation  was  conveyed  in  terms  as  galling  to 
his  adversary  aa  he  could  well  render  them. 

"  Were  Captain  Fitzmaurice  alone,  I  might  dis- 
pute his  will,  and  submit  the  issue  to  the  sword, 
that  is,  if  he  coold  bring  proof  of  gentlemanly  birth 
and  bearing  to  entitle  him  to  anch  an  honor;  but 
when  becked  by  seven  followers  armed  to  the  teeth, 
I  most  e'en  succumb.  There,  fellow !  take  my  trusty 
steel ;  and  see  that  you  hold  it  tight,  lest  it  leap 
from  its  scabbard  and  alarm  your  gallant  com- 
mander,'' he  added,  throwing  his  sword,  with  the 
sword-belt  attached  towards  the  sergeant 

Fitzmaurice's  cheek  flushed  and  then  paled  at 
the  insult;  but  to  strike,  or  even  retort  on  one  in 
his  power  was  utterly  opposed  to  his  generous  na- 
ture; and  after  a  moment's  pause  he  answered  with 
a  passionless  dignity  that  compelled  even  his  foe  to 
respect  him. 

M  You  are  a  prisoner,  Captain  Tooker,  and  may 
therefore  rail  with  impunity.  The  words  of  an  un- 
armed man  must  not  be  resented.  Hereafter  should 
we  meet  on  equal  terms,  my  reply  may  be  diffe- 
rent" 

"  And  what  may  you  purpose  doing  with  your 
prisoner  1"  asked  Captain  Tooker  with  rather  less 
naughtiness.  M  Am  I  to  be  sent  to  the  county  jail 
to  consort  with  felons  and  such  like  ?  or  to  be  more 
summarily  dealt  with,  and  hung  up  by  a  drum-head 
court  martial  ,n 

**  Your  fate  must  rest  with  my  commanding 
officer,  to  whom  you  shall  be  conducted  as  soon  as 
possible :  whilst  in  my  hands,  you  shall  meet  with 
all  the  courtesy  due  from  one  soldier  to  another. — 
Fear  not  lest  private  wrongs,  should  sharpen  public 
duty." 

"  Fear  is  unknown  to  me,  sir.  But  who,  and 
where  may  this  commanding  officer  be  1" 

"  Major  Peters :  and  he  will  be  here  anon." 

M  He  is  here  now  to  answer  for  himself,"  said  the 
major  almost  breathless  with  speed,  stepping  into 
the  room.  u  So  you  have  caught  the  fugitive,  I  see. 
I  was  told  without  that  he  was  seen  to  enter  the 


house  privately  on  Tuesday  night;  so  hurried  hack 
to  receive  the  prize  from  your  hands." 

•'  It  is  but  a  poor  prise,  Major  Peters.  The  only 
person  I  found  in  this  room  was  that  royaliat  gen- 
tleman, who  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  movements 
of  Charles  Stuart ;  I  have  held  him  my  prisoner ; 
and  now  deliver  him  up  to  you." 

M  Yes,  Major  Peters,  your  very  zealoua  under 
officer  has  accused  me  of  treason,  committed  me  to 
the  charge  of  his  sergeant,  and  only  delayed  my 
execution  till  your  arrival,  that  we  might  raise  a 
canticle,  or  join  in  a  prayer  together,"  said  the  ca- 
valier turning  round. 

M  What,  Captain  Tooker !  our  very  good,  though 
very  secret  friend,"  exclaimed  Major  Peters  in  sur- 
prise, shaking  handa  moat  cordially  with  his  royalist 
prisoner.  ".Woe !  to*  the  good  cause,  if  evil  had 
befallen  you.  This  is  not  will  done.  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice; you  ahould  learn  better  to  discern  be- 
tween friends  and  foes." 

«4  Perhaps  my  discernment  may  not  be  to  blame, 
air,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  gravely,  coloring  with  vex- 
ation at  this  rebuke,  when  conscious  of  only  having 
done  his  duty,  and  the  more  annoyed  at  his  rival's 
evident  triumph. 

44  Nay,  reprove  not  your  inferior  officer  on  my 
account.  Major  Peters,  I  entreat  He  is  young,  and 
was  carried  away  by  over  zeal  for  the  Common- 
wealth,*' interposed  Captain  Tooker  with  an  ex- 
cusing tone,  more  galling  still. 

41  This  is  high  minded  of  you,  Captain  Tooker ; 
but  zeal  should  be  tempered  with  discretion,  in  which 
last  I  grieve  to  say  some  of  our  followers  are  defi- 
cient By  wasting  his  time  in  seizing  a  friend,  he 
may  have  allowed  an  enemy  to  escape." 

44  Aa  I  came  up,  I  placed  a  trusty  sentinel  at  the 
hesd  of  the  stairs,  with  strict  orders  to  let  none  as- 
cend or  descend ;  and  if  those  without  have  kept 
aa  good  a  watch,  he  whom  you  seek,  if  in  the  house 
before,  must  be  in  it  now,"  replied  Fitzmaurice 
proudly,  yet  respectfully,  hurt  at  the  implied  rebuke 
which  he  felt  was  undeserved. 

M  Then  our  prey  must  be  stil|  within  our  reach ; 
ami  the  Lord  hath  given  him  into  our  hands. 
Where  is  he  hid  1"  questioned  Major  Peters  with 
restored  good  humor. 

44  You  had  better  ask  your  friend  Captain  Tooker, 
Major  Peters,  who  can  probably  give  you  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject :     I  know  nothing." 

44 1  have  already  told  Captain  Fitzmaurice  that  I 
know  not  the  present  abiding  place  of  Charles 
Stuart,"  replied  the  prisoner  boldly. 

44  That  is  enough,  Captain  Vooker!  quite  enough! 
If  Fitzmaurice  had  known  you  better,  he  would 
have  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  on  tbe  subject. 

Fitzmaurice  felt  by  no  means  convinced  of  this, 
but  not  being  called  on  to  apeak  kept  silence. 

44  But  what  means  the  breaking  in  of  the  door,  if 
Charha  Stuart  was  not  within  ?"  questioned  Major 
Peters  in  surprise. 

44  Thst  you  must  ask  of  Captain  Tooker,  who 
refused  to  surrender  when  summoned,  and  held  the 
door  barred  from  within,"  said  Fitzmaurice  in 
reply. 

44  This  may  be  easily  explained.  A  strange  voice 
from  without  called  on  Charlea  Stuart  to  surrender. 
Now  I  was  neither  Charles  Stuart,  nor  was  I  going 
to  admit  every  pilfering  vagabond  who  might  have 
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a  fancy  tn  enter.  Had  yoo  called  on  me  to  sur- 
render, Major  Peters,  it  would  have  been  a  different 
affair,"  observed  Captain  Tooker  perfectly  unem- 
barrassed by  the  charge. 

"I  summoned  you  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Captain  Tooker." 

u  And  so  might  any  knave :  you  never  gave  your 
own  name,  Captain  Fitzmaurice— at  leas*  I  heard 
it  not.M 

"  You  might  have  recognized  the  voice." 
44  Your  pardon,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  for  not  bear, 
ing  in  mind  so  distinctly  as  I  should  the  sweetness 
of  your  tones,"  replied  the  royalist  with  a  mock 
deprecating  bow. 

"  But  what  could  you  be  at  in  this  low,  dark 
room  1"  asked  Major  Peters. 

"  Why  to  tell  you  the  tnfth,  Major,  I  have  been 
with  Ashmole  and  Lilly  of  late,  and  have  been 
trying  my  hand  on  the  Philosopher's  8tone,  as  you 
may  perceive,"  taking  up  the  crucible.  "  The 
shouting  without  came  just  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  my  brilliant  hopes,  as  I  trusted,  were  on  the 
point  of  being  fulfilled;  and  lo,  there  they  are  all 
dashed  to  the  earth— for  the  entrance  of  a  stranger 
— a  word  spoken  by  an  unbeliever,  or  the  slightest 
lessening  of  heat  will  spoil  the  spell,  and  mar  the 
working  of  the  whole.  If  I  remain  a  poor  man 
for  life,  I  shall  ever  hold  it  the  doing  of  Captain 
Fitzmaurice." 

"It  may  be  that  the  hand  of  the  Most  High  hath 
been  shown  in  this  prevention,  Captain  Tooker; 
for  I  doubt  whether  this  creature  seeking  of  gold, 
after  such  a  method,  may  not  be  a  temptation  sent 
by  the  E til-one,  who  knoweth  how  to  bait  hooks 
for  all.  I  thought  not  to  find  you  a  believer  in  such 
idle  or  sinful  fancies.  It  would  be  better  to  strive 
after  riches  by  some  other  means." 

"As  hunting  a  fugitive  king,"  remaiked  the  ca- 
valier pointedly. 

«•  By  serving  the  Commonwealth,  Captain  Took- 
er," replied  Major  Peters  with  a  heightened  color. 
"  Many  godly  men  hold  alchemy  either  a  delusion 
of  the  devil,  or  a  sinful  compact  with  him.1' 

**  So  I  have  heard,  Major  Peters ;  and  hence,  not 
to  injure  myself  in  the  opinion  of  the  righteous, ' 
have  I  wrought  in  secret,  persuading  my  kind  friend 
Mi-tress  Hyde  to  permit  me  the  use  of  this  bidden 
chamber,  and  admit  me  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
or  day." 

"  And  she  hath  been  like  to  bring  herself  into 
much  peril  by  so  doing,"  observed  the  Major  blunt- ! 
]y.    "  Your  entering  at  unusual  hours  has  caused  j 
Mistress  Hyde  to  be  accused  of  harboring  Charles  I 
Stuart;  and  had  the  party  coming  to  search  the 
house  been  commanded  by  a  toe,  or  a  stranger,  in- 
stead of  a  friend,  death  might  have  been  the  penalty 
of  this  seeking  to  dive  into  hidden  mysteries.     It 
was  yoo,  I  conclude  then,  who  came  hither  last 
Tuesday  night." 

"  Most  assuredly.  Had  I  thought  of  the  evil 
which  I  might  thereby  do  Mistress  Hyde,  I  had 
acted  more  cautiously." 

"  So  end  my  hopes  of  doing  the  Commonwealth 
a  service,  and  thereby  obtaining  reward  and  promo- 
tion," remarked  the  Major  with  a  sigh,  that  bor- 
dered on  a  groan.  "  You  owe  me  amends  for  this, 
Captain  Tooker." 
<*  I  will  furnish  you  a  banquet  at  my  good  ancle's 


at  Msddington,  If  yon  scorn  not  such  creators 
comforts,  or  expound  you  a  psalm  if  mora  piously 
inclined." 

"Talk  not  profanely,  Captain  Tooker;  yon 
reckless  cavaliers  use  the  language  of  Satan,  and  do 
his  work : — the  darkness  of  Egypt  is  upon  yon." 

•<  Let  not  my  idle  speech  vex  your  pions  soul," 
cried  the  cavalier  with  a  light  laueh.  u  But  where 
is  good  Mistress  Hyde  1  I  trust  she  hath  not  been 
alarmed  by  your  presence  1" 

44 1  saw  no  lady  in  my  way  hither ;  only  a  buxom 
serving  wench,  who  screamed  as  though  she  had 
seen  a  heathen." 

44  Then  suppose  we  seek  her.  Major  Peters,  to 
assure  her  that  no  evil  shall  befall  her  ;  and  that 
you  will  report  her  honest  and  trot,  instead  of  a 
concealer  of  Charles  StoarL" 

M  At  your  will.  Captain  Tooker ;  it  is  only  a  fitting 
courtesy,"  replied  the  Major  moving  towards  the 
door.    *•  But  no,"  he  added  turning  back,  •'  I  must 
search  the  house  if  only  for  form  sake ;  or  it  may 
be  brought  against  me  as  negligence." 
|      u  It  may  be  the  wiser  course  since  here,  and  I  will 
•  join  in  the  search  if  yon  will  release  me  from  my 
1  captivity,  and  restore  my  sword,  of  which  your  over 
!  zealous  subaltern  deprived  me." 
I      "  Of  a  surety !  of  a' surety,  Captain  Tooker !  I 
am  grieved  that  you  should  have  suffered  such  an 
insult,"  replied  Major  Peters,  taking  the  sword  from 
Sergeant  Turner  and  handing  it  to  him. 

'*  Where  will  it  please  you  to  search  first?  In 
my  crucible  t" 

u  No,  no,  Captain  Tooker ;  I  touch  net  the  evil 
thing.    He  that  handleth  pitch  is  defiled  thereby." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  few  things  scattered  on  the  table  were  turned 
over— the  walls  sounded  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
another  secret  apartment  beyond — a  few  comments 
made  on  the  size  and  position  of  the  chamber— a 
few  more  on  a  paper  found  on  the  floor,  containing 
hints  concerning  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and  then 
the  whole  party  quitted  the  room  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  searching  the  other  parts  ot  the  house ; 
but  it  was  evident  to  Fitzmaurice,  indeed  might 
have  been  so  to  any  observer,  that  this  search  would 
be  little  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  form,  Major 
Peters  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  to  Captain 
'looker's  taste  for  alchymy  might  be  attributed  the 
report  which  had  drawn  him  thither. 

Fitzmaurice  himself  was  very  far  from  being  as 
confident  on  this  point  as  his  commanding  officer. ' 
True,  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  chamber  that  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  Charles  8tuart ;  and  the 
cloak  worn  by  Tooker,  was  the  same  as  that  which 
enveloped  him  who  had  been  admitted  by  Edith 
two  nights  since ;  but  then  he  saw  no  reason  why 
a  cloak  should  have  been  wom  in  that  hot  chamber, 
nor  could  he  believe  his  haughty  rival  a  person 
likely  to  be  deluded  by  the  visionary  hopes  of  alchy- 
miets,  and  the  crucible  struck  nim  as  containing 
more  oil  than  metal. 

"  Besides,  if  Charles  Stuart  had  not  been  there, 
how  was  he  to  account  for  Edith's  alarm  t  Were 
her  fears  only  for  Captain  Tooker ;  and  her  words 
but  a  maidenly  veil  to  conceal  her  interest  in  hie 
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fate  1     It  might  be  so—  though  he  was  unwilling  to 
allow  it— or  it  might  not 

To  hint  his  suspicions,  for  proofs  he  had  none,  to 
Msjor  Peters,  was  either  to  subject  himself  to  a 
fresh  rebuke  from  that  officer,  and  perhaps  fresh 
insult  from  his  rival,  if  disbelieved ;  or  to  draw  down 
punishment,  fine,  if  not  worse,  on  Edith  and  all  the 
other  inmatea  of  the  house  if  credited ;  and  surely 
he  was  not  compelled  to  run  the  risk  of  either.  He 
had  done  his  doty— he  bad  resisted  tbe  prayers  of 
her  so  fondly  loved — he  had  sought  for  Charles 
Stuart,  and  bad  not  found  him ; — he  was  no  longer 
the  chief  in  command,  and  was  not  therefore  bound 
to  huut  out  one  whom  in  his  heart  he  wished  not 
to  find. 

Mo  one  cared  for  hia  opiniona — no  one  asked 
what  were  his  thoughts ;  so  he  walked  on  in  silence 
behind  Major  Peters,  who  continued  to  converse 
with  Tooker,  as  to  one  of  his  own  party. 

Though  fooled  by  bis  mistress,  for  so  he  began  to 
suspect ;  scorned,  baffled,  and  insulted  by  his  rival ; 
rebuked  by  bis  commanding  officer,  and  rendered 
somewhat  ridiculous  by  bis  seeming  over  zeal,  and 
the  consequencea  to  which  it  led,  he  was  too  gene- 
rous, though  chafed  and  .deeply  wounded,  needlessly 
to  implicate  by  word  or  deed  his  fickle  and  false 
hearted  mistress,  or  her  imperious  lover. 

And  how  was  he  to  account  for  the  intimacy  of 
hia  supercilious  rival  with  Major  Peters  1  It  was 
beyond  his  comprehension,  unless  this  apparently 
ataunch  royalist  were  in  Teality.  or  seeming,  a  friend 
to  the  Commonwealth.  He  could  scarcely  be  acting 
an  honest  and  honorable  part  to  l>oth.  roundheads 
and  cavaliers.  And  what  would  Mistress  Hyde 
think  of  his  leading  the  search  in  her  house,  were 
he  had  been  received  not  only  with  hospitality,  but 
kindness  1  And  what  would  Mistress  Laura  Tich- 
bourne  say?  Would  both  be  offended!  A  few 
minutes  would  probably  convince  him  of  the  feel- 
ings of  his  hostess — some  of  tbe  other  questions 
which  be  asked  himself  might  not  be  so  speedily 
answered. 

"Time  wears;  and  I  have  an  engagement  at 
Salisbury.  Will  you  examine  tbat  room  to  the 
right  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  whilst  I  do  the  like  by 
this  to  the  left?"  said  Major  Peters. 

Tbe  young  soldier  bowed  and  obeyed. 

"Oh!  here  cornea  Mistress  Hyde,"  observed 
Captain  Tooker,  advancing  to  meet  her, followed  by 
Peters. 

"Why  is  this?"  asked  the  lady  with  dignity, 
looking  paler  than  usual.  **  There  are  armed  men 
in  my  hou<e,  and  yon  aaucy  sentinel  has  forbidden 
Be  to  pass," 

"The  fault,  or  the  misfortune  reatawith  me,"  re-, 
plied  Captain  Tooker,  **  and  I  crave  your  pardon, 
my  dear  madam,  for  having  brought  your  good 
principles  into  suspicion.  Your  kindnesa  in  per- 
mitting  me  the  use  of  your  secret  chamber,  that  I 
might  try  some  experiments  in  alcbymy,  without 
the  chance  of  intrusion  from  the  vulgar ;  and  your 
permitting  my  entrance  for  this  purpose  at  odd 
hours,  particularly  on  the  night  before  last,  having 
been  misrepresented  and  transformed  into  a  con- 
cealment of  Charles  Stuart,  thia  sallant  officer  of 
the  commonwealth,  my  friend  Major  Peters,  to 
whom  allow  me  to  present  you,  felt  it  his  doty  to 


search  the  house.  Captain  Fitzmaurice  on  learning 
bis  purpose,  eager  to  thow  his  zeal,  or  to  win  re- 
ward, offered  to  lead  the  party,  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  house,  obtained  whilst  profiting  by  your  kind 
hospitality,  enabled  him  to  do  with  good  effect  At 
the  head  of  seven  of  his  own  troop,  he  proceeded 
strait  to  the  secret  chamber — broke  in  the  door — 
clamoured  at  the  non-appearance  of  Cbarlea  Stuart 
— took  me  prisoner;  and  I  know  not  what  would 
have  been  my  fate  had  not  my  good  friend  the 
Major  here  arrived  juat  in  time  to  save  my  life,  and 
restore  my  sword.  I  am  truly  grieved  to  have 
brought  this  visitation  upon  you;  but  the  well 
known  honor  and  courtesy  of  Major  Peters  will 
make  it  as  light  as  possible;  and  I  pray  you  to  con- 
aider  me  aa  the  only  one  to  blame." 

The  Major,  flattered  by  Tooker's  praise  of  his 
courteous  bearing,  for  which  in  truth  he  had  never 
befere  been  lauded,  made  many  professions  of  re- 
spect and  good  will,  throwing  in  a  little  censure  on 
his  captain's  over  zeal,  all  of  which  the  lady  re- 
ceived moat  graciously,  expressing  her  satisfaction  at 
his  conduct  throughout,  and  adding  a  hope  tbat  he 
was  equally  well  satisfied  of  her  innocence  of  the 
charge  tbat  had  been  brought  against  her ;  to  which 
he  readily  replied  in  the  affirmative,  laying  the 
blame  of  his  visit  on  those  who  had  falsely  reported, 
and  Fitzmaurice's  too  eager  execution  of  his  orders ; 
but  this  last  waa  not  added  till  be  had  ascertained 
that  hia  junior  officer  was  beyond  hearing, 

The  lady  and  the  parliamentarian  were  still  em- 
ployed in  exchanging  pretty  speeches,  when  Ser- 
geant Turner,  a  steady,  clear  sighted  soldier,  and 
on  that  account  a  favorite  with  Fitzmaurice,  intima- 
ted to  the  major,  that  he  heard  (he  movements  of  a 
man  In  the  chamber  next  to  that  from  which  Mis- 
tress Hyde  had  juat  before  issued. 

"  Ha  1  What  do  you  aay  1"  cried  Peters,  break- 
ing off  abruptly  in  hia  politeness,  his  little  eyes 
twinkling  with  the  re-awakened  anticipation  of 
gaining  the  reward  for  Charles  Stuart's  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  aergeant  was  right,  but  before  any  one  could 
enter  the  room,  an  awkward  looking  footman  in  the 
livery  of  the  Hydes,  with  rough  carotty  hair,  stepped 
forth  in  the  gallery,  bearing  a  doublet  in  one  hand, 
and  a  linen  cloth  in  the  other. 

44  Always  lag^last!  never  in  time,  my  brother's 
doublet  should  have  been  cleaned  long  since.  Get 
you  down  to  the  buttery  with  all  speed,  and  bid 
them  aend  up  tbe  best  viands,  and  best  canary  for 
my  honored  gueat  here,  Major  Peters;  and  take 
what  else  may  be  in  tbe  larder,  with  some  of  the 
lsst  October  brewing,  to  the  troops  without,"  ex- 
claimed his  mistress  sharply,  giving  him  such  a 
hearty  box  on  the  ear  aa  he  passed  before  her,  tbat 
he  staggered  with  the  force  of  the  blow. 

The  poor  serving  man  with  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
pain,  clapping  the  napkin  to  hia  smarting  face, 
hurried  down  the  stairs  as  faat  as  he  could.  The 
gentlemen,  interchanging  glances,  strove  to  suppress 
their  smiles ;  and  the  troopers  laughed  outright ; 
whilst  the  vexed  lady  with  her  cheek  still  flushed, 
stammered  forth  an  apology  for  her  over  quick 
temper. 

The  blow  had  been  given  just  as  Fitzmaurice 
had  concluded  hia  search  of  the  chamber  to  the 
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right;  and  the  hearty  good- will  with  which  it  had 
been  bestowed  bad  attracted  his  attention ;  but  he 
was  too  far  removed  to  see  more  of  the  man  than 
his  back,  as  he  sped  down  the  stairs.  This  glimpse 
brought  to  his  mind  the  figure  of  some  one  seen 
before ;  but  this  was  only  natural,  as  the  man  had 
probably  waited  at  table.  He  was  a  little  surprised  at 
this  outbreak  of  temper  in  the  usually  kind-hearted 
Mistress  Hyde,  but  concluded  that  great  provocation 
must  have  been  given ;  and  as  such  occurrences 
were  more  common  in  those  good  old  days  than  in 
these,  the  subject  passed  from  his  mind  without 
further  though  L 

"  This  good  lady  tells  me  that  there  are  garrets 
above,and  she  wishes  the  whole  house  to  be  searched, 
that  she  may  stand  fully  acquitted  of  the  falso 
charge  brought  against  her;  *o  do  you.  Captain 
Fitzmaurice,  examine  the  apartments  on  that  floor 
and  on  this  ;  and  report  the  result  to  me  in  the 
saloon,"  said  Major  Peters,  in  a  far  different  tone  to 
that  in  which  he  had  addressed  him  on  his  first 
arrival,  for  Tooker's  hints  had  taken  effect.  "  And 
use  all  possible  gentleness  consistent  with  duty, 
taking  care  not  again  to  mistake  friends  for  foes/' 
added  the  Major,  as  he  handed  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  gallantly  down  stairs. 

Fitzmaurice  reddened  at  his  tone  and  closing 
order.  He  saw  that  his  haughty  rival  was  in  the 
ascendant  in  war,  and  he  feared  also  in  love. 

The  search,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  lady's  having  pressed  it,  discovered  no  trace  of 
the  royal  fugitive ;  and  when  Fitzmaurice,  accord- 
ing to  order,  entered  the  saloon  to  report  his  non- 
success,  he  found  the  parliamentarian  officer  and 
the  royalist  lady  pledging  each  other  in  a  cup  of 
canary,  the  former  all  gallantry  and  the  latter  all 
smiles,  regretting  that  her  guest  could  not  stay  for 
supper. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  turned  upon  him  as  he 
advanced ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  both  he  read  disap- 
probation ;  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  his 
hostess ;  her  smile,  as  she  looked  upon  him,  was 
for  the  instant  chased  away  by  a  frown. 

"  Very  well.  Captain  Fitzmaurice ;  I  have  done 
my  duty.  Bid  your  men  mount,  and  see  that  they 
get  into  marching  order ;  I  shall  be  with  them  on 
the  instant,"  said  Major  Peters. 

Fitzmaurice  departed  on  his  mission  in  silence, 
more  and  more  fretted  and  more  and  more  cast 
down. 

The  men  were  scarcely  in  order  ere  the  Major 
appeared,  who,  dismissing  Fitzmaurice  with  a  cold 
bow,  passed  on  to  his  horse  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Captain  Tooker. 

No  sooner  was  he  released  from  attendance  on 
his  commanding  officer,  than  Maurice  hastened  to 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  Edith,  his  spirit 
wavering  between  hope  and  fear  as  he  speculated 
upon  the  reception  which  she  would  afford  him. 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  beating  heart— he  opened  the  door  gently 
and  almost  noiselessly,— he  had  more  than  once 
led  a  forlorn  hope  with  a  bolder  front :  he  stept 
timidly  in  and  looked  around,  longing  yet  dreading 
to  meet  those  speaking  eyes,  which  scarce  an  hour 
since  had  flashed  on  him  in  anger — beamed  on  him 
in  love. 


No  word  met  hit  ear— no  glance  met  his  eye- 
Edith  was  gone ! 

He  started  in  amazement ;  but  a  side-door  which 
be  had  not  before  observed  showed  the  means' of 
her  escape.  He  rushed  towards  it :  another  apart- 
ment of  about  the  same  size  was  beyond,  which 
opened  again  into  the  hall ;  but  she  was  in  neither. 
Where  then,  was  he  to  seek  her  1 

Chafed,  depressed,  doubtful  of  all  things  save 
his  own  annoyance,  be  returned  to  the  room  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  singular  interview  with 
Edith.  One  window  looked  out  to  the  front  of  th'e 
house,  and  from  that  he  beheld  his  own  horse  ready 
saddled  and  held  by  a  groom ! 

What  could  this'mean  1  Before  he  could  answer 
the  question  to  his  own  satisfaction,  his  hostess 
entered,  not  with  a  friendly,  good-humored  smile  as 
of  old,  but  with  lips  compressed,  and  a  cold  and 
stately  demeanor. 

44 1  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice ;  and  wi&h  you  a  pleasant  ride,  ere  you 
take  your  departure;  holding  such  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  hospitable  hostess,"  said  Mistress  Hyde,  with 
chilling  dignity. 

44  Departure !  my  dear  madam  ;  there  has  been 
some  mistake :  I  have  no  intention  of  departing, 
and  know  not  who  ordered  my  horse,"  stammered 
forth  poor  Maurice,  amazed  and  confounded. 

44  I  ordered  your  horse,  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
deeming  that  such  would  be  your  wish  after  what 
has  passed,  since  a  further  sojourn  here  could  bring 
you  little  pleasure,  and  much  embarrassment" 

44  Then,  in  plain  words,  madam,  I  am  to  count 
myself  as  turned  out  of  your  house,"  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice.  impetuously,  the  hot  blood  rushing 
up  to  bis  very  brow. 

44  Nsy,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  T  would  do  nothing 
discourteous,"  replied  the  lady,  scarcely  able  to 
suppress  a  smile  at  his  plain  manner  of  putting  the 
case. 

44 1  seek  not  friendly  words,  madam,  though  I 
should  be  truly  grateful  for  friendly  deeds.  If  you 
hold  me  to  blame,  as  I  see  you  do,  for  taking  a  part 
in  seeking  an  unhappy  fugitive,  I  entreat  you  to 
believe  that  I  was  compelled  thereto,  against  my 
wish,  by  a  stern  sense  of  duty." 

44 1  quarrel  with  none,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  for 
doing  their  duty  ;  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  acts  which  duty  compels.  I  make  no  com* 
plaints — I  decline  all  discussion  on  what  hath  pas- 
sed ;  but  remain  firm  iu  my  conviction  that  yoar 
further  sojourn  at  Heale,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, would  prove  painful  to  all — advantageous  to 
none. " 

44  You  have  spoken  plainly,  roadum ;  whether 
justly  or  not  let  your  own  heart  decide  some  hours 
hence;  and  after  such  plain  speaking,  I  cannot,  as 
a  gentleman,  remain  ai\  unwelcome  guest,  nor 
compel  you  to  an  unwilling  discussion  ;  but  f  crave 
the  shelter  of  your  roof  till  I  have  spoken  some 
brief  \Tords  to  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  ;  that  done, 
I  will  depart  on  the  instant."  replied  Fitzmaurice 
proudly,  deeply  hurt  at  her  words. 

41  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie,  like  myself,  declines 
all  discourse  on  a  painful  subject." 

44  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  persist  in  hearing  this 
from  her  own  lips.  Let  her  say  that  she  would 
have  me  depart,  and  I  will  not  abide  against  her 
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will ;  but  that  has  pawed  between  us  which  makes 
it  needful  that  I  should  tee  her." 

Perceiving  that  Mistress  Hyde  looked  surprised 
at  his  words,  and  as  he  thought  also  something 
moved,  Fitzmaurice  proceeded  more  earnestly. 

44 1  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  deny  me  this 
favor  ;  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  may  depend 
on  your  granting  it,  and  believe  me,  I  have  borne 
enough  to-day  to  drive  a  sane  man  mad." 

*'  But  if  Mistress  Edith  should  refuse  to  see  you 
Captain  Fiizmaurice,  will  you  then  depsrt  without 
further  delay!'*  asked  his  hostess  hesitatingly. 

"  Has  my  conduct  been  such,  madam,  that  you 
need  ask  the  question  1"  demanded  her  visitor  in- 
dignantly. ••  If  I  have  come  to  often  toHeale  as  to 


weary  yo~r  patience,  remember  at  whose  pressing 
I  came." 

"  N«vf  I  meant  not  that,"  replied  the  lady 
coloring  in  ber  turn.  "Till  this  day  you  have 
been  a  welcome  guest." 

u  And,  on  my  honor,  madam,  have  done  nothing 
to-day  that  should  lose  me  your  good  opinion.  If 
my  duty  compelled  me " 

u  We  are  not  talking  of  duty,  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice," said  the  lady  interrupting  hira,  '•  I  only 
meant  to  say  that  1  was  not  aware  of  any  thing 
having  passed  between  yourself  and  Mistress  Edith 
which  could  make  an  interview  desirable  to  her." 

**  Let  that  very  ignorance,  madam,  induce  you  to 
comply  with  my  request,  since  you  know  uot  what 
woe  you  refusal  may  bring  on  both.  Say  that  I 
most  humbly— most  earnestly  entreat  her  pre- 
sence : — that  I  have  that  to  say  which  should  be 
heard ;  and  that  to  plead  which  may  appease  her 
anger,  should  she  be  wroth  against  me.  Say  that 
I  conjure  her  to  see  me ;  by  the  past — the  present—- 
and  the  future ;  and  that  if  she  will  but  grant  my 
prayer,  I  will  not  detain  her  against  her  will." 

M  Await  ay  presence  here ;  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  repeat  your  message  word  for  word,"  said  Mis- 
tress Hyde,  departing  though  reluctantly. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  the  lady  returned, 
during  which  period  Fitzmaurice  had  been  listen- 
ing to  catch  every  seund ;  but  when  she  opened 
the  door  she  was  alone. 

He  had  sprung  forward  to  meet  her,  hoping 
against  his  hearing  that  he  had  heard  Edith's  foot- 
step in  the  hall ;  but  stopt  abruptly  as  he  read  in 
her  face  a  denial  of  his  request. 

Mistress  Hyde  was  so  struck,  so  pained  with  the 
sudden  change  which  his  animated  features  dis- 
played, that  she  stood  for  a  minute  without  speak- 
ing; but  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  she 
delivered  her  message. 

M  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  must  for  the  present, 
at  least,  decline  an  interview  with  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice." 

The  lover  spoke  not;  but  his  very  lips  grew  of 
an  ashy  white,  and  he  leant  against  the  wall,  for 
support. 

•♦  You  are  ill,"  said  th>  lady  in  a  gentler  tone. 

'-  111  ?  No,  madam ;  well !  quite  well,  and  happy  !" 
cried  Fitzmaurice,  forcing  a  laugh,  that  sounded 
wild  and  unnatural,  as  he  dashed  hack  the  cluster- 
ing  hair  from  his  high  brow. 

"  Mistress  Edith  is  particularly  engaged  at  this 
moment,"  said  Mistress  Hyde,  shocked  at  that 


fearful  laugh,  and  hoping  by  this  to  soothe  his  dis- 
appointment. 

**  May  I  presume  to  question  with  whom?" 

"With  Captain  Tooker,"  replied  his  hostess,  so 
startled  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  that  she 
never  considered  the  effect  which  her  words  might 
produce. 

"  That  is  more  thsn  sufficient  excuse,  madam. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  Mistress  Edith 
Ellerslie  that  had  I  known  of  her  being  thus  pleas- 
antly engaged.  I  had  not  troubled  her  with  my  re- 
quest," cried  Fitzmaurice  with  passionate  tender- 
ness. "  There  is  one  word  more  that  I  would  say 
to  you,  and  to  her;  tiust  not  that  man!  He  is 
base  and  raise  hearted— a  traitor  to  you,  or  to  his 
country.  But  you  heed  not  my  words,  setting 
them  down  as  the  mean  malice  of  jealousy.  You 
should  know  me  better;  time,  it*  proving  their 
truth,  may  acquit  me  of  this  charge.  And  now, 
madam,  I  will  rid  yon  of  the  presence  of  one  un- 
welcome and  despised.  Fare  you  well ;  and  God 
be  with  you,  wherever  you  may  be.  You  have 
condemned  me  unheard :  but  should  you  ever  need 
a  friend,  I  pray  you  may  meet  with  one  as  true." 

"Stay  one  moment,  Captain  Fitzmaurice;  do 
not  let  us  part  in  anger,"  said  Mi*tre*s  Hyde  much 
moved,  holding  out  her  hand  as  he  would  have 
rushed  past  her. 

"  What,  madam !  would  you  give  your  hand  to 
one  whom  you  turn  out  of  your  house  1" 

•'Nay,  nay,  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  you  see  this 
in  too  strong  a  light,"  said  Mistress  Hyde,  in  some 
confusion ;  *'  I  only  deem  it  better  that  you  should 
depart  for  the  present— perhaps  hereafter: — time 
may  change— may  heal." 

"  Time,  madam,  time !  Wounds  have  been  in- 
flicted to-day  which  no  time  can  heal.  But  you 
do  right  in  sending  me  away ;  I  might  mar  Cap- 
tain Tooker's  alchymy  again  by  my  over  zeal,  snd 
learn  the  secret  of  his  crucible.  Yet  as  you  say 
we  will  not  part  in  anger.  Heaven  ble*s  you, 
madam,'*  he  added  in  a  gentler  tone,  raising  her 
hand  respectfully  to  his  lips.  u  Heaven  bless  you 
and  Edith  too,  though  you  send  from  you  one,  who 
would  have  died  to  serve  you." 

The  hand  be  had  taken  trembled,  and  tears 
, stood  in  the  lady's  eyes  ;  but  he  saw  neither;  and 
ere  she  could  speak  he  had  rushed  from  the  house 
and  vaulted  into  his  saddle. 

The  spirited  animal  gave  one  or  two  fiery  bounds, 
then  darted  off  at  full  speed. 

David  Frewen  was  not  at  the  hostel  when  Fitz- 
maurice reached  Amesbury,  nor  was  his  master 
sorry  for  it,  since  he  had  no  desire  to  meet  the 
scrutiny  of  those  cunning  eyes : — if  the  thought 
of  what  he  was  about  ever  entered  his  head,  it  was 
soon  chased  thence  by  more  painful  considerations. 
He  desired  to  be  alone,  to  calm,  if  he  could,  the 
tumult  in  his  mind — to  unravel  tbe  skein  of  events 
which  seemed  strangely  entangled ;  and  if  possible 
give  cause  and  effect  their  fitting  weight  and  posi- 
tions ;  but  he  found  all  these  more  difficult  than  he 
had  imagined ;  and  evening  found  his  thoughts  in 
as  wild  a  chaos  as  the  afternoon.  * 

Night  brought  a  messenger  from  Heale,  bearing 
his  saddle-bags  which  had  been  left  there  since 
David's  attendance  had  been  prohibited,  and  a  short 
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note  from  Forringham  which  tended  'little  to  calm 
and  satisfy  Fitzmaurice. 

"Mt  dear  Maubicb, 

44 1  send  your  saddle-bags  lest  yoo  should  need 
their  contents.  Under  present  circumstances,  I  ! 
join  with  Mrs.  Hyde  in  thinking  that  a  temporary  I 
cessation  of  your  visits  to  Heale  will  be  roost  agree-  I 
able  to  all.  Should  you  remain  in  the  neighbor-  j 
hood,  which  you  probably  will  not,  I  may  endeavor  | 
to  ride  over  to  Amesbury  next  week  ;  or  we  shall  ; 
meet  in  London  ere  the  close  of  the  month ;  and  I 
till  we  have  met,  I  trust  to  your  saying  nothing  to  I 
my  father  of  Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne  or  her  | 
kindred.  These  unhappy  differences  of  opinim  j 
breed  much  vexation.  Health  and  good  fortune 
wait  upon  you. 

Hiitrt  Fibbing  ham." 

Thus  read  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  and  his  lip 
curled.  ast  after  its  perusal,  he  crushed  the  paper  in 
his  hands. 

'•  So  !  a  false  mistress — an  insulting  rival-^-a 
murderous  foe — a  knavish  serving-man— an  un- 
courteous  hostess — and.  to  crown  all,  a  cool  friend !" 
exclaimed  the  young  soldier,  bitterly.  •'  I  could 
have  borne  all,  but  the  first  and  the  last  Ah,  well ! 
and  they  must  be  tarne  too.  Not  one  word  of 
friendship,  or  even  cold  politeness,  from  Mistress 
Laura  Tichbourne,  or  her  sister,  though  hours  now 
have  passed,  and  they  might  have  formed  a  fairer 
judgment  of  my  conduct.  My  saddle-bag  turned 
out  of  the  house,  as  was  its  master ;  an  intimation 
that  nei'her  must  enter  Heale  again.  Let  them 
lot  fear  that  I  shall  go  thither  uninvited.  As  the 
'arl  of  Arundel  said,  on  leaving  England,  *  it  is 
ill  dog^hat  is  not  worth  whistling.'    And,  then, 

t  the  friend  of  my  youth— the  son  of  my  bene- 

>r  should  join  in  the  cry  against  me,  and  bid 

Ygone,  for  such  is  the  plain  English  of  his 

.arid  that  too  without  one  word  of  regret — 

yression  of  sorrow  to  soften  this  banishment 

Jin  but  bask  in  the  smiles  of  her  whom  he 

«nvest  be   cares  not  what  evil  may  wait  on  the 

friend  of  his  bosom.     But  I — I  have  no  smiles  to 

ba*k  in.     Better  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the 

assassin,  than  lived  to  mourn  this  falsehood  and 

estrangement     And  who  set  on   that  assassin  t 

Was  it  my  rival!     Is  he  my  secret  foe 7     That 

woman  would  not  allow  it ;  bat  who  shall  decide 

how  murh  of  what  she  said  was  true — how  much 

a  lie  ?     What  part  of  her  discourse  was  prompted 

by  reason— what  by  madness!      Strange  things 

have  come  to  pass  since  I  came  hither.    Who  shall 

decipher  them  1  These  Wiltshire  downs  hate  given 

me  sorry  welcome;  nothing  hut  woe  and  mystery^ 

I  am  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth,  and  have  n<>  clue 

to  lead  me  forth ;  this  I  know—and  this  is  all  I 

know." 

Thus  brooding  over  the  past,  in  a  dark  and 
moody  humor  Fitzmaurice  sat  for  more  than  an  hour 
cowering  over  the  fire,  that  grew  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, unstirred,  un cared  for ;  then  starting  up  ab- 
ruptly, whilst  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  his  fea- 
tures he  exclaimed  :— 

"Henry  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  lying 

report  of  my  rival.    I  will  not  lose  a  long  tried 

riend  so  lightly ;  he  shall  know  the  truth,  and  if 


he  condemn  me,  then  it  is  all  over ;  and  I  will 
trouble  him  no  more :  I  will  write  to  him  on  the 
instant*' 

Before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  however, 
came  the  kind  hearted  landlady,  under  the  pretence 
of  asking  a  frivolous  question,  to  hint  that  it  waa 
late — near  twelve — a  very  late  hour  in  those  days : 
and  to  persuade  him  to  retire  to  his  rest,  teat  his 
health,  which  she  counted  not  good,  should  suffer. 

Thanking  her  for  her  attention  and  good  advice, 
with  a  sweet,  but  melancholy  smile,  that  brought 
tears  into  the  worthy  woman's  eyes",  Fitzmaurice 
complied  with  her  wishes ;  but  the  earliest  dawn 
saw  him  seated  at  his  deak,  and  the  pen  dashing 
over  his  paper  with  that  firm,  but  hurried  motion 
which  telle  that  though  the  hand  may  trace,  it  is 
the  heart  that  dictates. 

Making  a  clear  and  full  statement  of  all  that  had 
occurred  on  the  preceding  day,  save  his  interview 
with  Edith,  which  he  passed  over  more  lightly, 
lest  her  delicacy  should  be  pained,  saying  nothing 
of  any  love  passages  between  them,  but  merely  de- 
scribing her  earnest  entreaties  to  let  pity  overcome 
duty,  he  called  upon  him  to  give  a  fair  and  candid 
judgment  on  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  not 
condemn  him  unheard ;  or  worse,  on  the  report  of 
an  enemy.  To  this  he  added  many  regreta  for  the 
painful  necessity  which  had  compelled  hirn  to  act 
as  he  had  unwillingly  done,  adding  a  hope  that 
though  Mistress  Hyde,  and  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie 
had  refused  to  listen  to  his  defence,  Mistress  Laura 
Tichbourne  would  prove  more  just  and  charitable, 
and  accord  belief  to  his  assertion  that  few  things 
would  pain  him  more  than  to  lie  under  her  dis- 
pleasure. If  he  had  teemed  to  fail  in  respect  to 
her  sister,  or  friend,  he  prayed  her  to  attribute  such 
seeming,  for  it  could  have  been  but  seeming,  to  the 
stern  demands  of  duty. 

The  letter  was  despatched  by  a  hired  messenger, 
as  Ferringham  had  expressed  such  a.  dislike  to  Da- 
vid, and  Fitzmaurice,  unable  to  control  his  impa- 
tience, rode  out  on  the  road  towards  Heaje  to  meet 
the  reply. 

That  longed  for  reply  was  not  satisfactory. 

'*  Captain  Ferringham  had  ridden  out — they 
knew  not  when  he  would  return ;  but  an  answer 
should  be  sent*' 

Poor  Maurice  turned  away  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment—wandered hither  and  thither,  for  no 
purpose,  save  that  the  mind  was  easier  when  the 
body  was  in  motion  ;  and  then  returned  to  the 
hostel  to  await  the  answer  to  his  letter,  which 
might  arrive  at  any  moment 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  what  long 
hours  they  teemed,  and  yet  no  answer.  Night 
came  on,  adding  her  gloom;  and  still  the  same. 
The  small,  quick,  cunning  eyes  of  David  Frewen 
were  fixed  upon  him  at  every  opportunity,  striving 
to.  read  as  it  seemed  why  he  was  not  at  Heale  1 
Why  he  was  sitting  there  alone — so  silent,  and  no 
moody  1  * 

Once  when  he  entered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
Fitzmaurice  started  up  with  a  joyous  exclamation  ; 
but  tho  frown  of  disappointment  came  again  on 
his  brow,  as  he  saw  the  superscription,  and  the  pa- 
per was  flung  unopened  on  the  table. 

"  An  it  please  you  sir,  it  comes  from  Mr.  Wool- 
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merof  Heytesbury,"said  David  humbly*  "and  the 
man  waits  for  an  answer." 

44 1  will  wiite  one  immediately  .*'  replied  Fitzmau- 
rice, as  tearing  open  the  letter  he  read  the  contents, 
blushing  with  shame  and  self-reproach  as  he  did  so. 

On  coming  into  Wiltshire,  as  we  have  already 
said,  he  had  undertaken  to  deliver  a  packet  from  a 
friend  to  the  said  Mr.  Woolmer.  Unanticipated 
circumstances  had  rendered  its  early  delivery,  and 
a  consultation  thereon  with  that  gentleman  of  great 
importance;  and  yet  the  packet  was  still  in  his 
possession,  uapresented  and  latterly  utithoaght  of. 
In  justice  to  his  friend,  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Wool- 
mer on.  the  subject  was  inclosed,  be  could  do  no 
less  than  engage  to  be  at  Heytesbury  on  the  mor- 
row. 

The  lights  in  the  upper  windows  of  the  houses 
in  the  good  town  of  Amesbury  disappeared  one  alter 
the  other,  leaving  the  street  in  darkness  and  silence; 
aod  Fitzmaurice,  fretted  and  dispirited,  retired  to 
rest,  more  to  avoid  the  kind  importunities  of  his 
landlady,  than  with  any  hope  of  enjoying  repose. 


lest  I  count  thee  a  backslider,  and  ask  thee  not 
again,"  replied  Colonel  Falconer  sternly. 

"That  were  bard  judgment  indeed,  to  count  me 
a  backslider  because  compelled  to  decline  an  errand 
of  whose  purport  as  yet  I  know  nothing.  The  » 
Lord  General  has  granted  me  freedom  from  military 
servico  for  awhile,  on  account  of  my  wounds,  re* 
ceived  at  Worcester ;  and  moreover,  as  I  said  but 
now,  I  am  bound  elsewhere  for  the  good  of  a 
friend." 

M  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  and  desperately 
wicked ;  and  bis  tongue  speaketh  lies.  Take  heed 
then,  youth,  lest  bound  in  the  bonds  of  a  Delilah, 
or  sunk  in  the  voluptuous  luiury  of  a  Belshszzar, 
thou  bast  not  Mens  Tekel  traced  on  the  wall  before 
thee.  Nay  I  aaid  not  that  it  was  so,"  be  added, 
seeing  that  Fitzmaurice  colored  and  looked  hurt. 
**I  did  but  hope  that  it  might  never  become  so.  I 
marked  thy  zeal  at  Worcester,  and  my  heart  loved 
thee  the  moment  that  my  eye  rested  on  thee  ?  for 
I  saw  that  thou  hadst  a  brave  and  noble  spirit,  and 
thy  features  were  comely  and  sweet  to  look  upon, 
bringing  to  my  mind  the  features  of  one  long. since 
laid  in  the  grave.  Moreover  I  owe  thee  my  life, 
for  hadst  tbou  not  interposed,  the  sword  of  Wilmot, 
that  man  of  Belial,  had  rleft  me  in  two,  ere  I  had 
recovered  from  his  first  stunning  blow,  and  it  is  for 
these  very  things  that  I  would  warn  thee  not  to  be- 
come entangled  with  the  gauds  snd  goods  of  this 
world.  And  to  do  thee  favor  I  bade  thee  ride  forth 
with  me  to  Trent  House,  where  lies  hid  that  man 
of  sin,  Charles  Stuart,  whom  the  papists  and  pre- 
latists,  joined  with  the  bigoted  Scots,  would  fain 
have  to  rule  over  us.  It  was  from  a  friendly  feel- 
ing that  I  asked  the  aid  of  thy  arm  in  this  holy 
work." 

44 1  doubt  not  your  friendly  feeling,  Colonel  Fal- 
coner, for  that  baa  been  manifested  ever  since  the 
first  hour  of  our  meeting;  but  your  pardon  if  I 
doubt  your  finding  Charles  Stuart  at  Trent,"  re- 
plied Fitmaurice  in  some  surprise,  marveling  how 
often  he  wns  to  be  called  on  to  join  in  a  service 
which  in  bis  heart  he  abhorred.  **  It  was  but  the) 
So  doing,  too,  may  bring  thee  to  wealth  and  honor,  if  day  before  yesterday  that  Major  Peters  and  myself 
thou  prtzest  the  goods  of  this  world,"  exclaimed  the  ]  searched  a  house  in  this  neighborhood  on  the  i 


•       CHAPTER  XIII. 

As  Fitzmaurice  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his 
fcnrse  on  the  following  morning,  to  ride  to  Heytes- 
Aury,  having  delayed  his  departure  as  long  as  he 
^ell  could  in  hope  of  hearing  from  Heale,  a  party 
of  cuirassiers  dashed  up  the  narrow  street  and  into 
the  court-yard,  commanded  bf  an  officer  of  rather 
more  than  middle-age,  of  a  figure  tall  and  erect, 
with  features  fine  but  stern,  bearing  the  lines  of 
early  suffering ;  whilst  just  behind  him  rode  another 
some'years  younger,  with  form  and  features  show- 
ing a  strong  resemblance,  but  altogether  of  a  less 
noble  stamp. 

M  Ah !  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  well  met !  If  thy 
heart  is  as  mine,  and  I  know  that  it  is,  for  I  marked 
how  thy  arm  smote  the  Aroslekites  at  Worcester; 
ride  thou  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord, 


commander,  as  he  alighted  from  his  weary  steed, 
whilst  his  countenance,  that  seemed  before  so  cold 
and  proud,  waa  Kt  up  with  the  fire  of  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm. 
*  My  best  thanks  for  your  friendly  offer,  Colonel 


report." 

*•  Ha !  And  is  this  roan  of  sin—- this  son  of  the 
tyrant  in  thy  hands  1  Or  didst  thou  smite  him  un- 
der the  ribs,  giving  him  the  death  to  which  he  led 
so  many?"  questioned  the  fanatical  independent, 


Falconer,  though  a  promise  to  a  friend,  too  long  '  laying  his  hand  on  the  youth's  arm  as  he  spoke,  so 
neglected,  compels  me  to  ride  another  way,"  replied    strongly  was  he  excited. 

Fitzmaurice,  shaking  the  hand  so  cordially  extended  "We  found  no  traces  of  Charles  8tuart  ,and  pro- 
towards  htm.  M  With  such  a  brave  and  numerous  ved  how  little  credit  should  be  accorded  to  similar 
troop  you  can  have  no  need  of  my  poor  services,  !  tales,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  scarcely  able  to  repress 
since  the  royalists  have  no  longer  an  army  in  the    a  shudder,  as  he  marked  this  wolfish  thirst  for  blood 


field  against  yoa." 

"  The  followers  of  Baal  ate  smitten  and  driven 
back :  scattered  and  trodden  down,  by  the  might  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts;  yet  he,  whom  these  impious 
idolaters,  set  up  as  their  idol,  is  still  at  large.  But 
the  curse  of  the  Mighty  One  who  bath  prospered 
our  arms  is  upon  him ;  we  have  bunted  him  in  the 
cave  of  A  gag,  and  like  A  gag  shall  be  be  brought  devices, 
forth,  and  cut  to  pieces,  let  him  walk  never  so  deli-    trouble ! 


in  the  bigoted  soldier. 

**  Then  he  may  be  still  at  Trent  House ;  which 
is  most  probable,  aa  the  Wyndhams  are  known 
malignant*;  and  the  wife  of  Edmund,  the  Colonel's 
elder  brother,  was  Charles  Stuart's  nurse.  Will 
you  not  ride  with  me  now  1  But  I  see  yon  deem 
it  a  lying  report,  or  would  fain  be  left  to  thine  own 
Look,  that  tbey  bring  thee  not  into 
A  vision  is  before  me— my  heart  yearneih 


ettely.  Once  more  youth  I  bid  thee  ride  with  me,  towards  thee ;  and  a  voice  sounds  in  my  ear,  take 
■ad  behold  my  aeal  for  the  Lord :  take  heed  how  the  youth  along  with  thee.  I  tarry  here  but  till 
(hen  refoaest  through  sloth,  or  for  worldly  pleasure,   men  and  horses  have  found  needful  rest." 
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Though  accustomed  to  hear,  without  sharing  in, 
the  delusive  visions,  and  sometimes  impious  raving* 
of  the  fanatics  of  all  sects  that  abounded  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  to  grieve  for,  and  condemn  them,  Fitxroau- 
rice  could  not  listen  to  the  words  of  this  stern  and 
gallant  soldier  without  a  feeling  of  awe,  which  op- 
pressed him  against  his  will ;  and  made  him  pause 
sn  instant  ere  he  replied.  He  hated  the  errand  on 
which  Colonel  Falconer  prayed  his  attendance — 
he  shuddered  at  the  blood  thirsty  and  unchristian 
spirit  which  sought  to  clothe  itself  in  the  garb  of 
religious  zeal ;  and  yet  there  was  that  in  bis  words 
and  manner  which  made  him  long  to  go  with  him ; 
an  earnestness,  a  warmth  of  friendly  feeling  that 
was  particularly  pleasing  just  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, when  he  saw  himself  cast  off  by  his  friend 
and  mistress : — a  sort  of  prophetical  invitation— of 
prophetical  warning,  which  he  half  feared  to  diso- 
bey. But  for  this  promised  visit  to  Heytesbury, 
and  the  disgust  which  his  generous  spirit  felt  at 
hunting  down  a  fugitive  king,  he  would  have  gone 
at  once ;  but  these  two  objections  were  not  to  be 
overcome,  and  he  answered  accordingly. 

44  Again  f  return  you  thanks.  Colonel  Falconer, 
for  your  very  friendly  offer, and  friendly  feelings; — 
but  my  decision  must  be  the  same,  being  bound  by 
a  promise  to  ride  in  the  contrary  direction." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask,  on  what  special  errand 
Captain  Fitzmaurice  is  bound !"  inquired  Major 
Stacey,  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Falconer's,  and  the  offi- 
cer of  whom  we  have  before  spoken  as  riding  a 
little  behind  him. 

"Since  you  do  me  the  honor  of  inquiring  into 
my  movements,  Major  Stacey,  I  am  engaged  to 
ride  over  to  Heytesbury,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing a  letter  to,  and  holding  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Woolmer,  on  the  subject  of  the  will  of  Captain  Jo- 
ky IPs  late  uncle,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  drily,  for 
there  waa  always  something  in  the  Major's  manner 
ao  disagreeable  to  the  frank  and  high-spirited  young 
soldier,  that  he  shunned  his  society,  and  ever  an- 
swered briefly  when  he  spoke;  and  yet  he  had  not 
seen  him  above  six  times,  snd  could  not  have  adduced 
any  better  reason  for  this  dislike,  than  a  belief 
that  he  was  a  hypocrite ;  but  whence  this  belief  he 
could  not  have  explained.  A  woman's  reason,  as 
8hak«peare  impertinently  calls  it,  waa  all  he  could 
have  brought  forward  in  its  justification  : 

"  1  like  him  not,  because  I  like  him  not." 

41  That  is  good  cause  for  declining  to  go  with  me, 
but  I  regret  (hat  such  a  cause  exists,"  observed  Co- 
lonel Falconer  in  a  more  gentle,  and  as  friendly  tone. 
"Captain  Jekyll  hath  done  good  service  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  it  is  hard  that  be  should  be 
left  destitute,  when  he  had  a  right  to  look  for  for- 
tune. And  he  has  a  wife  and  children  too,  as  I 
hear,  brave  boys,  and  gentle  girl*,  and  naught 
wherewith  to  keep  them,  whilst  I— I  who  have 
wealth,  overflowing  wealth,  have  neither,  but  am  de*> 
sola t«— alone.  I  would  give  all  I  have  to  be  a  she 
is,  despite  his  poverty.  If  I  had  hut  one— one 
child  to  love,  and  cling  to !  But  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  paat  finding  out ;  and  we  must  how  to 
His  will;  He  granteth  to  one,  and  denietii  to 
another  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  I  judge  you 
one  of  a  tender  and  generous  spirit.  Captain  Fits- 


meurice,  who  can  feel  for  the  pang*  of  others ;  if  my 
purse  or  interest  can  aid  poor  Jekyll,  offer  either,  or 
both ;  and  I  will  engage  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you 
may  proffer  in  my  name." 

For  some  moments  Fitzmaurice  gazed  on  the 
speaker  in  speechless  surprise.  Could  this  be  the 
stern  fanatic,  who,  not  five  minutea  since  bad  ap- 
peared devoid  of  all  kind  and  charitable  feelings, 
thirsting  for  blood,  and  breathing  out  fire,  and 
slaughter,  and  condemnation  1  There  had  been  an 
almost  womanish  tenderness  about  him  as  he  had 
alluded  to  his  being  desolate;  bia  eye  had  grown 
soft,  and  hia  voice  had  faltered.  The  young  soldier 
waa  touched  even  more  than  amazed,  and  readily 
promised  to  convey  his  offers  to  tbe  destitute  fam- 
ily. 

Perhaps  Colonel  Falconer  felt  ashamed  of  this 
aympathy,  and  deemed  it  weakness;  or  perhaps  in 
recurring  to  his  first  meeting  with  Fitzmaurice  at 
Worcester,  his  thoughts  naturally  glanced  towards 
one  of  the  few  English  noblemen  who  had  risked  their 
lives  on  that  fatal  field,  for  the  King  of  Scots. — 
When  he  next  spoke  it  was  of  one  of  these ;  and 
the  blood  thirsty  fanatic  again  burst  forth  in  bia 
speech. 

"  Know  ye  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  condemned 
to  die  on  the  succeeding  Wednesday  1  So  perish 
the  foes  of  the  Lord." 

•*  Come  you  from  London  then,  Colonel  Falcon- 
er, that  you  know  thisl  How  go  things  there  !" 
questioned  Fitzmaurice  to  turn  the  conversation,  for 
bis  companion's  triumph  at  the  death  of  another 
shocked  him ;  he  was  too  generous  to  rejoice  in  the 
fall  of  a  foe,  though  he  bad  fought  against  that  foe 
in  the  field  of  battle :  and  the  devotion  of  tbe  gsl- 
lant  Derby,  and  hia  high-minded  lady  should  have 
secured  to  both  the  pity  and  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  however  those  enemies  might  differ  in 
opinion. 

Colonel  Falconer  could  relate  little  more  of  the 
proceedings  in  London  than  his  companion  already 
knew,  namely  that  Cromwell  had  been  received 
with  almoat  regal  honors;  and  that  the  rumor 
spread  apace  of  his  aiming  at  greater  authority,  and 
the  parliament's  growing  jealous  thereat. 

After  conversing  for  a  few  minutea  longer  on 
other  subjects.  Colonel  Falconer,  saying  that  he 
would  not  further  detain  him,  took  a  friendly  leave 
of  Fitzmaurice,  adding  a  hope  that  they  should 
soon  meet  again,  a  hope  in  which  hia  young  com- 
panion most  cordially  joined. 

When  Maurice  turned  to  make  hia  parting  bow 
to  Major  Stacey  that  officer  waa  no  longer  beside 
his  cousin,  and  it  then  shot  across  his  mind  that  he 
had  left  the  court  immediately  after  receiving  a  re- 
ply to  the  only  question  he  had  asked. 

"  All  the  better,"  thought  the  young  soldier  as  ha 
rode  out  of  tho  town.  **  I  like  him  not;  and  with 
my  own  good  will,  we  should  never  meet  again.  I 
mistrust  and  despise  him;  he  pays  court  to  his 
cousin  and  echoes  his  opinions,  either  from  being 
too  mean  minded  to  hold  any  of  his  own  ;  or  whet 
I  consider  far  more  contemptible,  from  motives  of 
policy  and  *olf  interest,  as  being  his  nearest  relative 
and  probable  heir.  Yet  Major  Stacey  stands  high 
in  the  world's  estimation,  and  my  judgment  may  be 
rashly  formed.    And  Colonel  Falconer— so  grand 
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—so  noble,  when  bigotry  and  party  spirit  mar  not  [ 
his  better  nature.  He  has  suffered  orach  in  the 
late  war  both  in  health  and  fortune  I  have  heard ; 
and  i«  capable  of  making,  indeed  hat  made  great 
sacrifices ;  and  so  I  can  imagine.  He  would  en- 
dare  the  stake  with  fortitude;  and  yet  be  fretted  at 
a  difference  of  opinion.  I  was  much  struck  with 
him  at  our  first  meeting— attracted  towards  him  aa 
it  seemed  by  some  mysterious  sympathy.  How 
sad  to  think  that  whilst  he  drawa  bis  faith  from  the 
gospel,  he  founds  his  practice  on  the  law,  passing  so 
lightly  by  the  Soring  precepts  of  the  one,  retting 
and  acting  on  the  stern  denunciations  of  the  other. 
Alas !  that  man  should  profess  to  love  the  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen,  yet  ruthlessly  persecute 
his  brother  man,  made  by,  and  after  the  image  of 
that  merciful  Being  whom  he  worships.  Alss !  thai 
with  the  words  of  our  blessed  8aviour  in  eur 
mouths,  we  should  have  so  little  of  his  spirit  in  our 
hearts!" 

So,  as  we  have  said,  thought  Maurice  Fitzmau- 
rice,  turning  his  observation  back  on  his  own  mind, 
like  a  true  and  therefore  humble  minded  Christian, 
to  mark  whether  he  himself  did  not  sometimes  err 
on  this  very  point,  for  which  he  was  blaming 
others. 

As  he  gained  the  rising  ground  beyond  Stone 
Henge,  a  party  appeared  before  him  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, which  caught  and  riveted  his  attention. 

•*  No ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  there  go  Ferring- 
ham, Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne,  and  Mr.  Hyde/' 
exclaimed  Fitzmaurice,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  galloping  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  party 
before  him ;  but  they  were  so  far  in  advance,  and 
moved  on  so  quickly,  that  they  were  descending  the 
hill  which  leads  down  into  the  little  village  ef  Rol- 
lestone,  before  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  them. 

His  pleasure  at  this  unexpected  rencontre  was 
openly  expressed ;  but  the  answering  courtesies  of 
those  whom  he  greeted  so  eagerly  were  neither  as 
warm,  nor  aa  unembarrassed  aa  he  desired ;  and 
thia  apparent  constraint  both  chilled  and  pained 
him. 

Mr.  Hyde's  vexation  was  evident,  though  he  en- 
deavored  to  conceal  it;  whilit  Laura  Tichbourne 
seemed  graver  than  was  her  wont,  and  gave  but 
brief  answers  to  his  inquiries  after  her  health,  riding 
on  as  she  did  so  with  Mr.  Hyde,  after  exchanging 
a  glance  with  Henry,  who,  on  his  part,  though  be 
shook  hands  with  his  friend,  looked  red  and  con- 
fused. 

"  I  see  I  am  not  welcome  even  to  you,"  said 
Fitzmaurice  impetuously  :  "  I  had  hoped  that  my 
letter  would—" 

M  It  was  a  capita]  letter,  Maurice,  and  has  done 
a  great  deal,"  replied  Ferringham,  interrupting  him. 
"  But  you  should  make  some  allowance  for  the  te- 
nacity, I  must  not  say  obstinacy  of  women.  The 
ladies  feel  hurt  that  you  should  pay  allegiance  to 
any  but  themselves;  and  obey  the  commands  of 
others  against  their  will  and  pleasure.  I  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  ladies,  you  see ;  end  have  their  per- 
JBtssion  so  to  do/'  he  added  with  a  forced  laugh, 
ridiug  on  as  be  spoke,  ss  if  to  prevent  a  lengthened 
conversation,  with  his  friend. 

44  Aod  do  you  uphold  the  ladies  in  this  unre 
ible  expectation,  and  that  too  against  the  tried 


panion  of  your  whole  life !"  questioned  Fitzmau- 
rice indignantly. 

"  Now  hush  thee,  rebel !  To  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion me,  who  am  a  lover,  bonnd  to  uphold  my  mis- 
tress's wisdom  and  power  as  above  that  of  the 
council  of  8ute — the  council  of  officers,  and  the 
parliament  to  boot,"  said  Henry  gaily,  evidently 
anxious  to  avoid  a  grave  discussion. 

M  Then  the  lover  has  superceded  the  friend  :  and 
the  affection  of  years  ha*  given  place  to  the  affec- 
tion of  weeks,"  observed  Fitzmaurice  reproachfully. 
-  "  No,  no,  Maurice;  never  believe  that,  however 
we  may  differ."  replied  Ferringham  warmly. 

»'  Then  why  not  answer  my  letter  by  pen,  or  in 
person  1" 

"  That  answer  is  on  its  way  te  yon  now,  as  I 
judge." 

44  And  what  says  itl"  questioned  Fitzmaurice 
eagerly. 

44  Why  pretty  much  what  I  hinted  just  now ; 
namely,  that  the  ladies  being  considerably  softened 
by  your  letter,  will  I  hope  ere  long  reinstate  you  in 
their  good  grsces;  but  in  the  meantime  I  should 
advise  your  not  only  avoiding  Heale  House,  but 
likewise  quitting  the  neighborhood." 

41 1  am  not  in  a  mood  to  play  slave  to  a  woman's 
caprice.  If  I  erred  let  me  bear  the  blame ;  if  inno- 
cent, let  me  not  be  counted  guilty  and  banished  aa 
such,"  remarked  Fitzmaurice  proudly. 

44  Nay,  Maurice,  if  you  rebel,  I  will  have  naught 
to  do  with  you,  and  let  who  will  plead  your  cause 
with  the  ladies,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning." 

"Stop,  Henry,  stop!"  cried  the  agitated  Fitz- 
maurice, laying  his  band  on  hia  rein,  and  speaking 
in  a  strange  and  hollow  tone.  *'  Do  you— do  they 
cast  me  off  for  ever  1" 

44  Good  heavens !  no  Maurice.  How  could  you 
think  itl  You  shock  me  by  the  queation  and  that 
ghastly  look.  In  time— in  a  few  days  I  trust  we 
shall  all  be  aa  before." 

«  Then  why  not  now  ?"  asked  his  friend  looking 
keenly  into  his  face. 

44  You  are  impatient— too  impatient,"  answered 
Henry  turning  away  in  some  confusion.  *4  You 
make  no  allowance  for  what  the  ladies  must  have 
felt:— their  terror  at  the  search — the  dreadful  con- 
sequences that  might  have  ensued." 

•4  But  why  this  terror!  And  what  dreadful  con- 
sequences could  ensue,  Charles  Stuart  not  being 
there  1     Mrs.  Hyde  showed  no  alarm." 

44  But  she  and  her  sister  have  suffered  much  since 
on  account  of  Mistreat  Edith  Ellerslie,  who  wss 
taken  dangerously  ill  the  night  after  the  search/' 
replied  Henry,  hurriedly,  and  with  increasing  em- 
barrassment. 

44  Edith  ill  1  Edith  dying  !  I  must  see  her,"  ex- 
claimed Fitzmaurice,  passionately,  turning  his 
horse's  bead  towards  Heale. 

44  8ee  Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie  ?  That  yon  can- 
not ;  for  ahe  hath  not  left  her  couch  this  morning," 
cried  Ferringham,  in  great  surprise,  in  his  turn 
seizing  his  friend's  bridle  rein.  '-On  what  plea 
would  you  aee  herl" 

44  On  the  plea  that,  despite  her  coldness,  and 
aeeming  change,  I  love  her— love  her  truly.  Words 
dropped  from  her  lips  at  our  laat  meeting  which 
must  be  explained  ;  and  I  withstood  her  prayers— 
her  entreaties    her  tears.    Let  her  not  die  in  anger 
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ft  lb  me !     Let  me  tee  her  once— only  once ;  and  I 

will  not  force  myself  into  ber  pretence  again.— 
3eny  me  not  this  poor  consolation.  Loose  your 
iandt  Henry — let  me  begone  !'*  OKclairned  the  im- 
petuous lover,  forgetting,  at  the  moment,  all  bat  the 
danger  of  Edith. 

*'  Stop,  Maurice,  and  hear  me/'  cried  his  friend, 
amazed  and  perplexed.  *•  8he  ia  better— nearly 
well ;  and  would  not  see  you  if  you  celled.  Al- 
ready this  morning  has  she  declined  an  interview 
with  her — with  Captain  Tooker  ;  and  she  baa  given 
etriet  orders  to  be  denied  to  all/' 

"  At  least  I  can  learn  bow  she  iaat  this  moment; 
and  eend  in  a  message." 

u  Which  may  not  be  delivered!  or,  if  delivered, 
may  offend,"  observed  the  vexed  and  bewildered 
Henry.  "I  never  guessed  at  your  feelings;  and 
sincerely  pit v  you.  Bat  what  is  to  be  done!  I 
fear  her  heart  is  another's." 

"  I  fear  the  same  ;  but  would  hear  the  truth  from 
her  own  lips." 

•*  This  cannot  be  to-day ;  you  must  not  go  to 
Hoale." 

"  Cannot,  and  must  not !  Who  shall  stay  me  ?" 
questioned  Fitzmsurice,  impetuously,  striving  to 
free  his  rein  from  Henry's  grasp. 

"  Let  us  ride  on  and  consult  Laura;  she  can  beat 
aid  your  wishes,"  observed  young  Ferrina ham,  des- 
pairing of  otherwise  detaining  the  fiery  lover :  and 
adding  to  himself:—1*  1  hope  she  may  bring  him  to 
reason,  for  I  cannot" 

The  proposition  seemed  reasonable,  and  Maurice 
agreed  to  the  suggestion. 

A  very  few  steps  brought  them  into  the  adjoining 
village  of  Maddington,  where  resided  8ir  Edward 
Tooker,  uncle,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  handsome 
young  cavalier  of  the  same  name. 

"  I  cannot  enter  here,"  said  Fitzmanriee,  drawing 
back,  with  a  deep  flush,  as  ibey  reached  the  large 
gates  opening  into  the  plot  of  ground  in  which 
stood  the  Manor  House. 

"  You  may  without  scruple,  for  Captain  Tooker 
is  not  here,  but,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  many 
miles  off;  and  I  will  persuade  Mistress  Laura,  who 
I  see  has  already  entered  the  mansion,  to  spesk  wiih 
you  in  the  porch.  Wait  my  return,"  said  Henry, 
dismounting  as  he  spoke. 

The  house,  which  was  built  after  the  fashion  of 
a  former  time,  with  gable  ends,  and  stacks  of  tall 
chimneys,  stood  within  a  walled  enclosure  of  no 
great  extent ;  one  side  of  which  adjoined  the  church 
yard.  Within  this  enclosure  were  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  velvet  lawns,  with  gravel  walks,  and  a  row  of 
limes,  whilst  tbe  ivy  clustered  round  the  wall*,  and 
the  little  birds  that  made  their  ne»ts  therein  flew 
out  and  about  with  a  happy  restlessness,  and  a  joy- 
ous fluttering  of  their  outspread  wings. 

The  house  is  still  standing,  though  threatened 
with  immediate  demolition;  but  several  of  the 
rooms  are  uninhabitable — the  garden  broken  up. 
and  tbe  ivy  dying  away. 

A  broad  gravel  path  led  op  from  the  large  gates 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  front  of  the  hou»e, 
and  passing  through  an  open  archway,  not  kirger 
than  a  door,  up  a  narrow  flagged  path,  Fiizmaarice 
found  himself  in  the  small  porch,  uhere  is  friend 
had  bade  him  await  the  coming  of  Mistress  Laura. 


He  had  not  waited  long,  era  aha  made  her  appear- 
ance, looking  a  little  annoyed,  but-  still  more  gay 
and  friendly  than  on  their  first  meeting. 

'•  Edith  Ellerslis — is  she  better  ?  Is  she  nearly 
well,  aa  Ferringham  would  have  me  believe  V* 
questioned  the  impetuous  lover. 

M  He  would  have  you  believe  no  more  than  the 
truth,  Captain  Fitzmanriee ;  and  you  did  wrong  in 
doubting  him.  Edith,  I  trust  will  be  restored  to 
perfect  health  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  if  her 
recovery  should  not  be  retarded  by  the  indiscretion 
of  those,  who  would  pa's  for  her  friends,"  said  the 
lady  pointedly.  **  A  little  would  throw  her  back ; 
for  she  is  still  unequal  to  endure  emotion." 

"  But  may  1  not  see  her,  il  only  for  five  minutest 
I  will  not  abide  longer  should  she  bid  me  depart," 
pleaded  the  eager  Fitzmsurice,  all  crimson  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Frankly  and  freely,  if  I  have  my  way,  you  shall 
not  see  her  for  five  instant* — (hat  is,  not  now  — 
Nay,  look  not  proud  and  offended,  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice;  for  yonr  friend's  sake,"  and  the  lady 
bluthed  in  her  turn,  **  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  serve 
you,  though  I  must  work  in  the  dark,  for  till  five 
minutes  since  I  believed  Edith  attached,  engaged 
to  another;  though  words  fell  from  her  during  her 
delirium,-  that  shocked  and  puzzled  me.  Your  feel- 
ings too  were  as  little  suspected ;  aud  this  know- 
ledge may  come  too  late;  had  either  trusted  me  it 
might  have  been  better ;  but  it  is  useless  to  say  this 
now." 

"  If  you  know  of  a  certainty,  madam,  that  Edith 
Ellerslie  is  attached — engaged  to  another  there  ends 
the  matter ;— and  we  meal  no  more.  Deceive  me 
not ;  let  me  know  the  truth." 

*•  I  know  it  not  myself,  Captain  Fitzmanriee  ? 
and  therefore  cannot  reveal  it  to  you,"  said  Laura 
compassionately,  touched  by  his  quivering  lip  and 
ashy  cheek.  "  Nor  dare  I  ask  Edith  the  question 
just  at  present;  but  believe  that  I  have  your 
interest  at  heart :  and  will  learn  all  I  may  at  the 
first  fitting  moment ;  ay,  and  plead .  for  you  too, 
thould  I  deem  it  likely  to  promote  your  happiness. 
In  return,  you  must  pledge  me  your  word  not  to 
come  within  three  miles  of  Heale  by  night  or  by 
day  ;  and  not  to  go  galloping  about  over  the  downs, 
after  a  lovex-like  fashion,  to  waylay  Edith,  or  causa 
her  name  to  be  discoursed  of.  Will  you  stand 
bound  to  this!  I  will  offer  no  better  terms,  let 
you  plead  as  you  may ;  so  decide  at  once." 

<'  Since  you  will  be  so  peremptory,  madam,  I  can 
do  no  other  than  submit" 

"  To  a  woman's  caprice  after  all  your  boasting/' 
added  the  lady  with  an  arch  smile,  which  caused 
Fiismaurice  to  smile  and  color  too,  since  it  showed 
that  Henry  had  reported  his  words.  "  And  pe- 
remptory, quotha  !  Why  I  came  hither  bent  on 
playing  the  hard-hearted  tyrant,  and  punishing  a 
wicked  rebel  against  female  rule ;  and-— lo !  instead, 
here  am  I  enacting  the  tender-hearted  maiden,  and 
helping  a  woe-begone  lover,  for  which  I  may 
hereafter  win  little  thanks  from  yor  or  the  lovely 
Edith ;  but  in  truth  I  could  not  withstand  your 
mournful  looks." 

*'  How  long  must  this  suspense  endure  f  Make 
it  brief  if  you  do  indeed  feel  pity  as  you  say." 
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•  It  shall  be  a*  brief  as  all  thing,  will  allow— 
perhaps  ten  days." 

•fTen  days— an  age!"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice 
impetuously,  "  I  must  hear  of  bar — see  her  before 
then." 

"  Must !  gallant  sir  ?  I  allow  no  such  word  to 
be  used  to  roe."  said  the  lady  with  the  playful  as- 
sumption of  command.  •»  Perhaps  it  may  last  but 
six  days,  perhaps  bat  three;  but  1  will  be  bound  to 
no  time,  since  I  mast  be  guided  by  Edith's  will  and 
state  of  health  ;  and  mind  you,  I  know  not  as  yet 
that  she  will  see  you  at  all.  Hear  of  her  you  snail, 
sad  that  every  day  if  you  keep  the  terms.  Come 
not — send  not  to  Heata ;  and  each  morning  shall 
yon  receive  a  message  from  thence ;  nay,  I  might 
permit  you  to  return  a  line  or  so  in  reply,  an  you 
would  promise  not  to  presume  on  the  few,  and 
spoil  a  ream  with  thy  idle  follies.  But  you  will 
grow  impatient  even  with  this — I  know  you  will ; 
aad  go  complaining  to  the  larks  and  owls  that  thou 
art  banithed  by  Mistress  Hyde  and  her  cruel  sistt-r. 
Better  go  sojourn  in  some  other  spot  for  a  few 
days," 

"  That  will  I  not,"  said  Filzmaurice,  resolutely. 
11  It  is  strange  that  all  urge  me  to  this,  as  if  some 
heavy  evil  won  Id  fall  upon  me  if  1  prolonged  my 
,      stay,"  he  added  gloomily. 

**  Be  aasured  that  all  give  you  good  coonsel ;  but 
you  are  wilful  I  see,  and  as  with  a  spoiled  child,  1 
most  humor  you  in  some  things  to  guide  you,  for 
your  own  good  in  others.  But  whither  go  you 
nowl" 

**  To  Hey tesbury,  madam,  on  a  friend's  service ; 
but  I  return  to-night,  and  shall  long  for  the  morn- 
ing's message." 

44  Better  abide  at  Hey  tesbury  till  Monday,  at  the 
least;"  said  the  lady,  shaking  her  head.  "You 
will  not? — Well-then  our  agreement  stands  aa  it 
was,  and  I  mast  be  gone,  or  there  is  one  who  may 
be  jealous.  And  see!  our  long  and  earnest  dis- 
course hath  attracted  attention  aa  it  is,"  she  added, 
glancing  with  a  heightened  color  towards  the  nar- 
row archway  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  flagged 
path. 

The  eyes  of  Fitzmaurice  were  instantly  turned 
in  the  same  direction.  A  man  was  standing  in  the 
archway — the  next  instant  he  was  gone:— that 
man  was  Richard  Hooper. 

*«You  eeem  distracted.  Captain  Filzmaurice, 
Does  that  man's  presence  bode  you  any  ill  ?"  asked 
Laura  anxiously. 

'-Not  that  I  know  of;  but  I  never  see  htm  with- 
out a  shudder.  It  is  not  present  fear,  but  the 
memory  as  it  should  seem,  of  some  earlv  terror, 
that  creeps  across  me  with  a  vague  but  startling 
power,  and  yet  to  my  knowledge,  till  last  week  we 
never  met." 

*  A  fancy,"  said  the  lady  much  relieved.  "  Fare- 
well! I  will  detain  you  no  longer." 

u  One  word,  fair  Miatresa  Laura.  A  thousand 
thanks,"  said  Filzmaurice  raising  her  hand,  with 
the  respectful  gallantry  common  at  that  period,  to 
his  lips. 
1  **  I  will  imagine  them,"  she  replied  withdrawing 
her  hand,  and  turning  to  enter  the  house. 

"Will  yon  i>y  to  Mistress  Edith,"  began 
Maurice. 

"  Nothing  at  present :  presume  not  on  my  favor, 


or  I  stand  not  your  friend ,"  said  the  lady,  holding 
up  her  fioger  in  merry  menace* 

"  But  your  good  aisler,  Mistress  Hyde — she  will, 
I  trust,"  cried  Maurice  striving  to  detain  her. 

'*  Do  all  that  is  just  and  Juud.  Have  no  double 
on  that  point,"  said  Laura  again  interrupting  him, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her,  to  prevent  further 
discourse. 

As  Fitzmaurice  stepped  through  the  archway, 
which  bad  so  lately  been  darkened  by  the  person  of 
Hooper,  he  looked  eagerly  round  ;  but  no  one  was 
in  sight  save  Ferringham'a  groom,  who  waa  hold- 
ing his  horse,  and  he  v«aa  standing  at  the  further 
corner  of  the  mansion,  for  the  better  convenience 
of  holding  converse  with  a  pretty  looking  damsel, 
who  wsa  turning  some  linen  put  to  bleach  on  the 
lawn  before  the  kitchen  windows. 

"  Has  any  one  passed  in  or  out  since  T  entered 
the  porch  ?"  inquired  Fitzmaurice  of  the  groom,  aa 
he  prepared  to  mount 

**  No  one,  sir,  save  a  footman  of  Captain  Toch- 
er's" replied  the  man. 

"  That  Hooper  a  footman  of  Captain  Tooker's ! 
No  wonder  I  dial  iked  him  at  once,"  thought  Filz- 
maurice as  he  went  on  his  way.  '*  He  has  been 
set  to  mark  my  wandering? — perhaps  to  stop  them. 
Then  my  rival  is  my  secret  foe,  ss  I  suspected,  in 
spite  of  that  atrange  woman's  denial." 

A  logical  reaaoner  might  not  have  felt  quite  aa 
certain  upon  thia  point  as  did  the  young  soldier, 
who  waa  apt  to  act  from  impulse,  and  from  rash 
judgments ;  but  no  logical  reasoner  was  at  hand  to 
discuss  the  subject,  so  Fitzmaurice  continued  of 
the  same  opinion,  aa  he  rode  on  towards  Hey  tes- 
bury with  a  somewhat  lightened  heart;  trusting, 
through  the  kindness  of  Laura  Tich bourne,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  concerning  Edith,  even  though 
none  of  his  other  doubts  should  be  solved. 

It  was  hia  intention  to  leave  Mr.  Woolmer's  at 
an  early  hour,  so  that  he  might  return  to  Amesbury 
before  it  grew  dark ;  but  his  purpose  was  thwarted 
by  many  trivial  circumstances,  and  the  moon  waa 
riding  high  in  a  clear  vault  of  gray  aa  he  reached 
the  brow  of  the  bill  overlooking  Rollestone,  where 
he  had  met  the  party  from  Heale  on  that  same 
morning. 

As  far  as  Maddington,  he  had  found  an  escort  in 
two  sturdy  farmers  returning  from  Warminster 
market;  but  he  waa  now  alone,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  woman's  warning  not  to  ride  unat- 
tended by  night,  and  the  keen  eyea  of  Hooper  com- 
ing across  him  in  quick  succession,  be  spurred  on 
his  horse,  thinking  it  -might  be  aa  prudent  not  to 
linger  here,  where  hedgea  on  either  aide  afforded  a 
convenient  ambuab. 

These  hedge  rows  were  past,  and  he  was  out  on 
the  open  down  pursuing  the  track,  now  a  road, 
which  led  to  Amesbury,  when  two  pistol  shota 
broke  the  stillness  of  night,  and  in  a  little  dip  be- 
fore him,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  next  hill,  he  saw 
three  men  on  horseback,  all  evidently  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict;  one  striving  to  defend  himself 
against  the  other  two. 

Putting  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  ho  dashed 
on  towards  the  combatants  with  the  resolution  of 
joining  the  weaker  party,  holding  that  whether  be 
might  be  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  hia  foes  were 
taking  an  unfair  advantage. 
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On  a  nearner  approach  he  could  see  that,  whilst 
the  one  who  seemed  the  youngest,  and  from  his 
dress,  of  the  highest  breeding,  was  defending  him- 
self against  the  larger  ruffian  in  front,  the  second 
villain  had  wheeled  round  behind  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  in  the  rear. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost — the  raised  sword 
gleamed  in  the  moonshine  ready  to  descend  on  the 
head  of  the  youth,  who  fully  occupied  in  parrying 
the  strokes  of  his  powerful  foe  in  front,  saw  not  the 
threatened  danger  at  his  back.  Fitzmaurice  snatch- 
ing  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  took  as  steady  an  aim 
as  the  speed  at  which  he  was  proceeding  would 
permit.  He  felt  the  risk  of  such  a  shot ;  but  the 
youth's  death  was  certain  if  he  delayed. 

The  ruffian's  extended  arm  sank  powerless  by 
his  side j  aud  the  sword  fell  from  his  nerveless 
graep. 

"  Thank  heaven,"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice,  who 
had  watched  the  effect  of  his  shot  with  great  anxiety, 
is,  if  it  failed  to  hit  the  murderer,  it  would  most 
probably  strike  the  victim.  Then  shouting  •*  To 
the  rescue  !M  he  dashed  on  towards  the  combatants 
sword  in  hand,  attacking  the  larger  ruffian,  who 
was  pressing  hard  on  the  youth,  with  such  skill 
and  strength,  thst  he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
depart,  whilst  flight  was  yet  in  his  power.  Per- 
haps the  sound  of  other  horsemen  each  moment 
coming  nearer  might  have  had  some  share  in  his 
decision. 

Wheeling  suddenly  round,  ere  his  adversaries 
gues  ed  his  purpose,  and  seising  the  bridle  of  his 
companion,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sit  his 
horse,  far  less  to  guide  it,  he  galloped  back  up  the 
road  down  which  Fitzmaurice  had  just  come,  to- 
wards Rollestone,  urging  both  horses  with  whip 
and  spur  to  their  utmost  speed. .  This  retreat,  how- 
ever,  had  not  been  so  suddenly  effected,  but  that 
Fitzmaurice  had  found  time  to  recognise,  notwith- 
standing the  slouched  hat  and  half-mask  which  he 
wore,  the  features  of  Richard  Hooper. 

M  So :  it  was  not  from  mere  curiosity  that  he 
listened  beneath  that  arch,  and  my  dislike  is  not  a 
mere  fancy ,"  thought  the  young  soldier  as  he  looked 
after  the  ruffians,  debating  whether  he  should  not 
pursue  them  and  learn  from  their  own  lips  who  set 
them  on  ;  though  not  a  doubt  remained  in  his  own 
mind  that  their  employer  was  Tooker—  that  their 
victim  was  to  have  been  himself,  though  they  had 
in  mistake  attacked  another ;  and  that  they  were 
now  gone  to  seek  safety  and  shelter  in  or  near 
Maddington. 

A  few  moments  reflection  showed  the  danger  and 
consequent  folly  of  pursuit  He  had  no  means  of 
reloading  his  pistol ;  and  save  what  be  bad  seen  in 
his  ride,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  environs 
of  Maddington,  which  would  probably  furnish  good 
places  for  concealment  and  ambush  to  those  whom 
he  had  thought  of  following. 

••  T  owe  my  life  to  you,  Captain  Fitzmaurice," 
mid  the  stranger  whom  he  had  defended,  and  who, 
unobserved,  had  been  looking  into  bis  face  for  the 
last  half  minute. 

«  Ha !  master  Jackson,  is  h  you  whom  I  have 
aided  unwittingly  V*  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice  in  sur- 
prise, ahaking  the  hand  extended  towards  him. 

"Ay,  that  is  it,  gallant  Captain.  Well  for  me 
that  yon  pot  not  off  our  meeting  till  the  first  of 


May,  as  was  arranged  when  we  parted  at  Stone 
Henge.  1  am  no  bad  swordsman,  but  two  to  one 
is  hatd  odds ;  and  the  ruffian  in  front  pressed  so 
sorely  upon  me,  that  I  had  no  time  to  keep  guard 
against  him  behind.  I  dub  thee  captain  of  my  body- 
guard." 

'•  But  how  comes  it  that  I  meet  you  here,  Master 
Jackson  ?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  the  north 
when  we  parted/'  remarked  Fitzmaurice,  not  more 
surprised  at  his  presence  than  at  his  air  of  easy 
command,  so  different  from  his  awkward  embar- 
rassment on  their  first  introduction. 

"Oh!  I  aura  tired  of  the  north,"  replied  the. 
youth  with  an  air  of  levity,  but  net  without  some 
confusion,  which  confusion  awakened  strange  sus- 
picions in  his  preserver's  mind. 

•'  80  it  should  seem ;  and  where  lodge  you  now  !" 

"  Wherever  I  ma?  :  now  here— now  there.  I 
am  used  to  a  wandering  life,  and  can  rough  it  with 
the  best  You  know  not  half  my  powers ;  I  can 
dance,  sing,  fight,  and  woo  so  that  no  maiden 
shall  say  me  nay.  Ay,  when  hard  pot  to  it,  I 
have  dressed  mutton  collops  with  royalists,  and 
snuffled  a  sermon  with  Scotch  Presbyterisns." 

"  It  is  like  that  your  talents  for  fighting  may  be 
put  to  the  test  ere  long,  for  I  hear  horsemen  ad- 
vancing at  speed,  who  may  belong  to  the  brother- 
hood of  those  but  just  departed,"  observed  Maurice 
gravely,  displeased  at  the  levity  of  his  companion's 
manner,  and  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence 
as  he  spoke. 

"I  trow  they  are  friends,"  replied  Master  Jack- 
son, restoring  his  sword  to  the  scabbard  as  the 
horsemen  drew  near. 

*'  We  heard  shots,  and  were  alarmed.  Has  your 
majesty  been  attacked  ?"  exclaimed  the  foremost 
cavalier  in  an  anxious  tone,  reining  up  his  panting 
steed  beside  Master  Jackson. 

"  Ay!  marry  have  I,  Wilmot ;  and  you  not  here 
to  take  part  in  the  fray,"  replied  the  youth. 

**  Your  majesty  would  proceed  alone,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  your  faithful  subjects.  But  I  trust 
my  liege,  you  are  not  wounded,"  said  the  second 
cavalier,  in  a  tone  as  anxious. 

"No,  Captain  Tooker;  thanks  to  this  gentle- 
man, I  am  all  unhurt." 

Your  majesty  ! — my  liege !  The  truth  flashed 
on  the  mind  of  Fitzmaurice  at  a  thought.  The 
cleak  worn  by  the  whilome  Master  Jackson,  was 
the  same  color  as  that  which  was  usually  worn  by 
his  rival.  It  was  he  then  whom  Edith  had  ad- 
mitted on  the  Tuesday  night,  and  knew  to  be  in 
the  house  on  the  day  of  the  search ;  and  moreover 
Charlea  Stuart  was  the  awkward  looking  serving- 
man,  from  whom  mistress  Hyde  bad  so  adroitly 
turned  suspicion  by  her  very  politic,  but  not  over 
gentle  box  on  the  ear.  This  then  accounted  for 
his  being  banished  from  Heale; — they  feared  he 
might  discover  the  falsehood  of  the  pretended 
alchymist,  and  become,  aware  that  Charles  8tuart 
was  still  in  the  house;  and  this  was  why  the 
cunning,  all  seeing  Frewen  was  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance. 

And  now  that  all  this  was  made  clear  to  Fitz- 
maurice, what  course  was  he  to  pursue  t  The 
same  difficulties  were  before  him  as  on  a  former 
occasion.  To  connive  at  or  assist  the  escape  of 
the  king  was  treason  to  the  Commonwealth,  whose 
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hired  soldier  he was;  to  denounce  the  poor, hunted 
fugitive,  wee  to  outrage  his  own  generous  feeling*, 
and  bring  ruin,  perhaps  death,  on  the  hospitable 
family,  who  had  shewn  him  so  much  kindness,  and 
lose  Edith  for  ever ;  for  he  doubted  not  that  in  that 
case  she  would  keep  her  tow.  It  was  a  hard  trial. 
Let  him  decide  which  way  he  would  he  saw  nothing 
but  woe  and  anxiety. 

Better  hare  gone  with  Colonel  Falconer  as  he 
desired— better  have  stayed  at  Heytesbury  as  Laura 
Hchbonrne  had  advised — better  have  quitted  the 
neighborhood  altogether,  as  that  strange  woman 
had  urged — even  bettor  have  died  by  the  shot  of 
the  assassin,  than  be  Standing  as  he  stood  then 
with  the  lift  of  this  poor  hunted  fugitive  king,  it 
might  be  resting  en  his  word  alone.  The  presence 
of  his  rival  only  rendered  his  situation  the  more 
painful* 

M I  trust  the  danger  which  your  majesty  has  so 
happily  escaped,  will  induce  more  prudence  for  the 
future ;  and  greater  care  for  a  life  so  precious  to 
thousands,"  observed  Lord  Wilmot  earnestly.  "Had 
you  but  tarried,  my  liege,  five  minutes  for  us,  as  we 
prayed  you,  this  had  not  come  to  pass." 

M  Tot,  man,  preach  not  to  me  of  prudence,  when 
thou  knowest  well  that  for  vanity  of  that  handsome 
free,  not  all  the  entreaties  of  all  thy  friends  could  in- 
duce thee  to  wear  a  disguise,"  replied  the  King  im- 
patiently. «•  Enough  of  thy  sermoniiing,  rather 
join  with  me  in  thanks  to  Captain  Fitzmaurice  for 
saving  my  fife ;  for  to  him  do  J  owe  it" 

"Fitzmaurice?"  exclaimed  Lord  Wilmot  and 
Captain  Tooker  together  m  accents  of  alarm. 
M  Better  have  been  aided  by  any  other.  Your 
majesty's  life  is  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase, 
since  he  knoweth  who  you  are." 

44  Odd's  fish,  gentlemen,  you  will  put  me  out  of 
patience  with  these  idle  fears.  He  who  hath  just 
saved  the  life  of  a  stranger  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
will  never  betray  his  King." 

"  Toe  know  not  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  sire ;  be 
Is  a  red  hot  roundhead,"  answered  Wilmot  in  a 
low  voice,  looking  anxious  and  perplexed. 

"Tut,  tut,  man !  I  am  not  to  be  rated  thus  like 
a  truant  schoolboy.  I  tell  you  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice is  a  gallant  soldier,  and  honorable  man ;  I  am 
safe  in  his  hands." 

M  He  is  the  friend  of  the  regicide  Cromwell,  who 
slew  your  Majesty's  noble  father,  and  think  not 
that  having  slain  the  father  they  will  spare  the 
son,"  said  Captain  Tooker  in  an  earnest  whisper, 
adding  in  a  still  lower  tone,  '*  knowing  what  he 
doth,  the  stake  is  life— either  his,  or  youro — the  for- 
feit death." 

•* I  know  him  better  and  will  trust  him,"  replied 
the  King  with  the  frank  confidence  of  youth. 
"  Captain  Fitzmaurjce,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
yeung  soldier,  who  was  routed  from  his  painful 
reverie  by  the  address*  "  You  have  fought  bravely 
againtt  me  at  Worcester—you  have  fought  bravely 
for  me  to-night;  a  generoua  victor  can  afford  to  pity 
and  befriend  a  vanquished  foe.  Your  gallant  inter- 
ference in  my  hehal(  whilst  it  preserved  my  life  at 
the  time,  by  making  you  acquainted  with  my  real 
condition,  might  endanger  it  hereafter  were  you  less 
honorable  and  high-minded ;  but  knowing  you  to 
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be  such  as  you  are,  I  feel  assured  that  I  may  rely 
on  your  secrecy." 

Fitzmaurice  was  touched  by  this  confidence,  and 
his  cheek  flusLed  and  faded  as  he  looked  on  the 
ground  in  silence. 

Charles  Stuart  saw  that  he  was  moved,  and  pro- 
eeeded ;  but  the  words  be  used  were  ill  suited  to 
win  him  whom  he  addressed. 

"  You  may  have  fought  with  rebels;  but  you  will 
not  betray  your  King ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
that  King  shall  have  power  to  reward  you  nobly, 
though  he  haa  now  neither  wealth  nor  title  to  bestow." 

'<  There  is  no  King  of  England ;  and  to  the  Kiog 
of  Scots  I  owe  no  fealty,"  answered  Fitzmaurice 
firmly ;  but  with  a  flushed  cheek. 

w  Ay,  but  there  may  be  a  King  of  England  soon. 
Give  me  but  ten  thousand  English  soldiers,  and  I 
would  fight  for  the  crown  as  at  Worcester  against 
Ciomwell  and  all  his  host,"  exclaimed  Charles 
Stuart  with  a  sudden  burst,  forgetting  every  thing 
but  bis  high  hopes,  and  looking  at  the  instant  aa 
though  the  crown  were  in  his  grasp. 

41 1  pray  your  Majeaty  to  be  more  prudent 
Think  to  whom  you  apeak,"  whispered  the  anxious 
Wilmot,  glancing  with  alarm  at  the  kindling  eye, 
and  troubled  look  of  the  fiery,  though  generous 
young  parliamentarian. 

44  But  there  is  no  chance  in  this,"  continued  the 
King  in  a  more  sober  tone,  a  little  abashed  at  the 
just  rebuke.  "At  present  I  only  seek  safety  in 
flight ;  and  should  I  ever  reign,  it  must  be  through 
the  will  of  my  people ;  then  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
shall  rich  rewards  prove  how  highly  I  value  your 
services." 

"  I  seek— I  desire  no  rich  rewards  for  what  I 
have  done— for  what  I  may  do—"  replied  Fitzmau- 
rice indignantly.  "  You  know  me  not,  since  you 
think  to  tempt  me  with  rank  and  wealth.  Pity 
might  move  me— riches  never." 

<*  Then  to  that  pity  will  I  trust."  said  Charles 
Stuart  quickly,  changing  his  ground,  but  more 
from  policy  than  shame  at  this  reproof.  *'  Instead 
of  betraying  me  into  the  hsnds  of  my  enemies,  you 
will  aid  me  to  leave  the  country.  Count  on  my 
gratitude  now,  and  hereafter." 

"Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  your  Highness 
hsd  quitted  the  Kingdom  long  since,  as  I  be- 
lieved ;— but— " 

«  Surely  you  will  not  betray  me !"  exclaimed 
the  King,  as  Fitzmaurice  pausing  abruptly,  again 
looked  down. 

"  Your  Majesty's  life  must  not  rest  on  the — but— 
of  a  roundhead,"  cried  Tooker  hotly,  snatching  a 
pistol  from  his  bolster. 

*  Hold  I  on  your  allegiance,"  exclaimed  Charles 
Stuart. 

The  command  was  too  late;  before  the  words 
were  uUered,  the  ball  had  sped  on  its  fearful  errand 
beyond  the  power  of  recall. 

Fitzmaurice  reeled  in  the  saddle,  and  then  fell 
heavily  forward  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  as  the 
spirited  animal,  startled  by  the  report  and  breaking 
away  from  those  who  would  have  seized  his  bridle, 
galloped  wildly  across  the  plain. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  each  looked 
fearfully  into  the  feces  of  the  others,  rendered  more 
ghastly  by  the  pale  moonshine. 
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"It  is  an  evil  deed ;  end  here,  on  this  very  spot, 
he  saved  my  life.  1  would  rather  hare  lost  all  hope 
of  regaining  my  crown  than  this  should  have  hap- 
pened/' exclaimed  the  King  with  all  the  generous 
feelings  of  youth ;  those  better  feelings  not  yet  de- 
stroyed by  long  years  of  open  profligacy. 

*  Either  he  or  your  Majesty  must  have  died," 
observed  Captain  Tooker,  doggedly. 

M I  know  not  that ;  at  least  yon  should  have  beard 
him  out  I  hope  no  private  enmity,  no  feeling  of 
jealonvy  prompted  the  act,"  said  the  King  rather 
severely;  for  his  quick  wit  had  discovered  the 
rivalry  of  Tooker  and  Fitzmaurice,  which  had  es- 
caped the  observation  of  others. 

"  Is  it  by  dark  suspicions  and  stern  rebukes  that 
yonr  Majesty  would  reward  the  seal  of  your  devoted 
subjects  t"  inquired  Tooker,  moodily. 

M  Heaven  forfend!  for  never  was  king  In  the 
fulness  of  his  power  mere  nobly  served  than  I  have 
been  in  the  meanness  of  my  destitution.  But 
there  may  be  rashness  as  well  as  teal,  and  I  fear 
this  act  is  a  proof  of  it  At  least  let  us  fellow  and 
offer  what  aid  we  may." 

M  Your  pardon,  my  liege ;  but  this  must  not  be ; 
you  have  been  attacked  once  already :  who  shall 
aay  that  there  may  not  be  more  ruffians  prowling 
about?  Your  life  is  oar  first  care,"  said  Wilmot 
resolutely.  u  Let  me  but  see  you  safe  at  Heale,  I 
will  then  search  out  this  wounded  roundhead ;  and, 
if  living,  afford  him  what  aid  can  be  offered  with 
Safety  to  all.  To  join  in  the  search  would  endan- 
ger your  Majesty,  and  little  advantage  your  enemy." 

80  too  said  Captain  Tooker;  and  Wilmet 
seizing  bis  rein  and  setting  off  in  a  gallop  towards 
Heale,  the  King,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
gave  up  the  point 

No  trace  of  Fitzmaurice  or  his  horse  could  be 
discovered  when  Captain  Tooker  recrossed  (he 
downs  on  his  return  to  Maddington ;  and  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  either  at  Amesbury, 
when  inquiries  were  made  there  on  the  succeeding 
morning. 

Mistress  Laura  Tichbourne,  on  learning  from 
her  messenger,  whom  she  had  despatched  according 
to  promise,  that  he  was  not  at  the  Lord  General, 
concluded  that  he  had  taken  her  advice,  and  re- 
mained at  Heytesbury;  and  so  likewise  thought 
young  Ferringham ;  neither  knowing  any  thing  of 
his  rencontre  with  the  King  on  the  downs,  his  Ma- 
jesty, at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Wilmot  and 
Tooker,  engaging  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject 

A  little  before  dawn  on  the  following  Monday, 
the  13th  of  October,  exactly  one  week  after 
Charles's  first  arrival  at  Heale,  the  side  door  of  that 
mansion,  by  which  he  had  entered  on  the  night  of 
the  preceding  Tuesday,  was  cautiously  opened; 
and  a  female,  after  glancing  anxiously  round,  was 
joined  from  within  by  a  tall,  swarthy  youth  envel- 
oped in  a  dark  cloak.  Threading  the  paths  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  with  noiseless  steps,  the  lady 
leading  the  way,  they  reached  a  wicket  leading  out 
on  the  down,  beside  which  stood  Colonel  Philips 
with  two  horses.  * 

The  lady  was  Mistress  Hyde— the  youth  whom 
she  guided  the  King. 

"  Farewell !  madam;  but  I  trust  only  for  a  time. 
When  next  we  meet,  I  hope  to  bid  my  noble  hos- 


tess and  her  sister  welcome  to  Whitehall ;  and  there 
are  none  whom  I  shall  hold  more  honored  guests 
at  court,"  said  Charles,  with  touching  courtesy, 
"I  owe  you  more  than  words  can  tell;  and  not 
you  only,  but  a  host  beside,  who  have  risked  life 
snd  wealth  to  aid  a  fugitive,  who  has  but  thanks  to 
pay  their  loyalty.  I  must  regain  my  kingdom  ere 
I  die,  if  only  to  reward  such  rare  devotion." 

*  My  sister  and  myself  will  ever  pray  that  it  may 
be  so;  nay,  we  will  think  it  must  be  so;  for  God 
will  not  permit  the  wicked  to  hold  rule.  Our 
rightful  king  shall  reign — our  holy  Church  rise  up 
again  in  fuller  power — fuller  glory,"  replied  Mis- 
tress Hyde,  bending  her  knee  before  her  sovereign. 

u  Nay,  madam,  nay,  as  yet  I  can  be  scarcely 
called  a  king,  and  must  waive  ceremony ;  permit 
the  freedom  of  a  friend ;"  and  staying  the  lady  in 
her  purposed  homage,  with  respectful  gallantry,  he 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  brow.  "Bear  to  your 
sister  my  best  thanks — best  wishes:  the  same  to 
Mistress  Edith  Ellerslie,"  he  added  with  a  saddened 
look,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  ill  in  her  chamber : 
and  the  thought  of  Fitzmaurice  clouded  his  hopes, 
and  damped  his  spirits,  which  hsd  before  been  high 
at  the  prospect  of  escape,  knowing  that  Colonel 
Philips  and  other  loyal  subjects  had  provided  all 
things  for  his  safety. 

But  how  could  he  hope  for  a  prosperous  journey, 
when  the  death  of  his  preserver  might  be  laid  to 
his  charge  1  He  had  guessed  the  enmity  of  Tooker, 
and  should  have  guarded  against  it  And  Edith 
too— who  hsd  been  so  devoted  to  hie  service:— 
would  not  this  news  of  Fitzmaurice  when  it  reached 
her  ears  cause  her  another,  deeper  pang  1  fle  could 
only  guess  this,  never  having  named  him  to  her; 
but  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  regret  in  the 
loss  of  his  generous  preserver  without  further 
considerations.  At  the  instant,  be  would  have 
given  half  his  kingdom  had  it  been  in  his  power, 
to  have  recalled  Fitzmaurice  to  life;  but  these  feel- 
ings of  pity  and  compunction  soon  died  away ;  for 
he  was  not  one  to  suffer  his  spirits  to  be  long  de- 
pressed by  such  considerations.  Habits  of  debasing 
profligacy  and  heartless  extravagance,  blighted  the 
more  generous  blossoms  of  bis  youth,  and  he  who 
now  so  deeply  regretted  the  open  death  of  one, 
who  perished  by  ihe  over  zeal  of  an  adherent  soon 
learnt,  not  only  to  approve  of  assassination  in 
others,  but  himself  to  bribe  and  favor  assassins. 

Alas  for  the  stability  of  human  virtue  !  He  who 
prays  not  for  grace  to  support  him  in  the  time  of 
trial,  falls  a  prey  to  the  tempter,  who  knows  how 
to  lure  the  heart  to  sin. 

A  few  more  parting  words  and  parting  thanks ; 
and  then  the  King  rode  off  with  Colonel  Philips, 
leaving  his  kind-hearted  hostess  still  gazing  after 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  prayers  for  his 
welfare  and  restoration  in  her  heart  Her  sovereign 
wss  in  adversity,  and  she  could  not — she  would  not 
believe  that  he  either  was,  or  ever  could  become  an 
ingrate  to  his  friends— a  despiser  of  his  God— a 
witty  and  good-tempered,  but  heartless  voluptuary. 

The  King  and  Colonel  Philips  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Gunter ;  and 
sleeping  that  night  at  Hambleton,  at  the  house  of 
Mistress  tymons,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  latter,  the 
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whole  putty  -prnensdsd  on  the  following  morning  to 
Brighton* 

On  too  16th  the  King  end  Lord  Wiknet  wiled 
from  8horehamiu  a  hired  vessel,  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Tattered;  and  the  next  day  lending  at  Pae- 
camp,  went  on  to  Room,  and  thence  to  Parie, 
which  he  entered  on  the  30th  of  theseme  month  in 
a  style  befitting  his  rank,  accompanied  by  his  mo- 
ther, the  Dukes  of  York,  Orleans,  and  others. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Iw  a  small,  low  room,  with  bare  rafters  above, 
rough  boards  beneath,  and  no  window,  unless  one 
pane  of  glass  inserted  in  the  sloping  roof,  might  be 
held  to  deserve  the  name;  on  a  hard  truckle  bed, 
lay  one  in  the  prime  of  youth,  with  his  eyes  cfased 
m  sleep:  and  the  wan  ihue  of  death  on  bis  thin  and 
sunken  cheeks.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight  to  look  on 
the  sick  man  as  he  my  in  that  rude,  dark  chamber, 
with  on*  skinny  hand  stretched  oat  on  the  coarse 
coverlet,  whilst  the  other  rested  beneath  his  head, 
from  which  streamed  forth  a  profusion  of  Waving 
curie,  now  matted  and  dull,  instead  of  bright  and 
glossy  as  in  bygone  days. 

By  the  aide  of  this  lowly  bed  eat  an  e%ed  woman ; 
aged  ae  it  seemed,  by  suffering  stiH  more  than 
years,  who  over  and  anon  looked  anxiously  upon 
the  sleeper,  and  then  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  her  low  chair,  with  a  hurried;  restless 
motion  that  told  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 

The  worn  out  sleeper  was  Maurice  Piuuneurice 
—the  lonely  watcher,  the  strange  woman  whom  he 
had  met  on  the  down,  end  again  in  the  wood ;  and 
so  bad  he  laid,  and  so  had  she  watched,  day  after 
day — night  after  night  for  nearly  three  weeks,  du- 
ring the  whole  of  which  time  her  wounded  enarge 
had  been  either  delirious,  or  in  a  stele  of  stupor, 
which  had  prevented  his  knowing  either  whet©  he 
was,  or  what  hud  beeatren  him* 

He  was  not  the  first  wounded  man  whom  she 
hud  tended  in  these  troublous  times;  and  her  skill 
in  medicine,  though  not  great,  was  sufficient  to 
show  her  that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  that  the 
heavy'  slumber  of  him,  wham  she  bud  so  tenderly 
end  anxiously  watched,  wee  either  the  precursor 
of  immediate  dissolution,  or  the  blessed  harbinger 
of  health  and  strength. 

The  sleeper  breathed  more  loudly,  end  eeueing 
her  rocking  motion,  the  old  woman  leant  over  the 
bod  with  an  anxious  look,  whilst  her  thin  lips 
moved  us  if  in  prayer.  She  lilted  one  of  the  mat- 
ted locks,  murmuring  as  she  did  so,  M I  should 
have  cot  them  oft;  but  I  durst  not  touch  a  curl,  for 
their  waving  gold  was  like  hie  angel  mother's  as 
she  came  to  roe  in  my  madness,  speaking  peace 
and  pardon.'9 

8he  gaaed  on  the  hollow  cheek ;— the  fever  flush 
was  gone.  8he  laid  her  bony  fingers  on  his  brow, 
so  softly  that  it  whs  scarcely  more  than  the  light 
fanning  of  a  feather;  and  a  gleam  of  joy  came  into 
her  hotfow  eye«  and  u  burst  of  thankfulness  rose  to 
her  lips  as  she  did  so.  The  parched— the  burning 
feel  was  gone;  there  was  a  gentle  moisture  on  the 
skin,  and  the  sleeper9!  breathing  grew  more  regular. 


"My  player  is  beard  I  he  wHI  tit*!  Tie  will 
live ;"  said  the  lonety  watcher,  clasping  her  hands 
in  fervent  gratitude. 

Two  hours  moss  did  sue  ait  by  his  aide,  silent 
and  almost  motionless,  fearing  to  stir  hist  *  she 
should  wake  'the  sleeper,  who,  opening  his  eyes  at 
length  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  as  though  some 
lovely  vision  had  departed  with  his  slumber,  looked 
anxiously  round  the  mean  apartment,  half  raising 
himself  upon  hie  elbow-that  he  might  gain  abetter 
view, 

«  Where  «m  1 1"'he  asked,  in  a  feebfo  Voice;  as 
that  watchful  woman  store  to  his  aide. 

"in  safety ;  end  wkhfrhmds.  Ask  no  more  mil 
your  strength  returns/9  said  hie  nurse,  in  gentle 
tones. 

Heedless  of  this  caution,  Pitsmauriee  would 
have  heaped  question  upon  question,  hut,  oveseome 
with  fsintnem  ftom  even  this  slight  exertion,  the 
words  never  passed  hie  lips ;  and  the  dhny  head 
eank  buck  on  tbe  pslrow. 

After  sdminfakering  restoratives,  and  arranging 
the  bed  for  tbe  greater  comfort  of  the  sick  man>  the 
woman  departed,  end  a  whispering  as  of  two  par- 
sons conversing  in  the  apartment  beneath,  mingled 
with  the  dreams  of  the  steeper. 

The  next  day  brought  such  sn  increase  of 
strength,  that  Frtamaurfce  agent  endeavored  to  learn 
:  from  hie  nurse  where!  he  wee,  and  bow  be  had  come 
thither:  but  he  sought  iri  vain  to  gain  information 
on  either  subject. 

The  old  woman  was  peremptory  em?  obstinate : 
a  week  bence  if  he  improved  in  health,  as  uhe 
hoped,  and  disobeyed  not  her  orders,  she  would 
answer  all  such  enesrJons,  as  h  wee  fitting  should 
be  answered;  but  this  was  all  to  which  she  would 
pledge  herself;  and  even  this  was  accompanied  by 
an  entreaty,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  command,  to 
make  no  needless  noise  in  hie  chamber;  for  his  very 
life  depended  on  hie  living  being  unknown,  and 
those  might  come  to  the  house,  who  would  work 
him  harm  should  they  know  of  his  taring;  there. 
(Bend  letter  or  messageto  his  friends  she  would  not; 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  lire  she  had  nursed  him,  as 
if  he  bad  been  her  son ;  and  he  must  bide  her  time; 

Too  weak  to  art  up  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
together,  Pitanaurice  eaw  that  it  wee  of  no  use  to 
contend :  and,  though  vexed  at  her  obstinacy,  he 
could  not  forbear  a  eunw  at  the  tone  of  command 


«*  And  will  you  not  even  tell  me  your  own  name, 
you  will  tell  me  nothing  else  V9 

«<  And  what  can  the  name  of  a  poor' old  woman 
like  me  matter  to  one  like  you  1  Do  the  great  ones 
of  this  earth  care  for  the  names  of  the  weeds  on 
which  they  tread !"  she  answered,  bitterly. 

"Nay, good  dame,  but  I  am  not  a  great  one  of 
the  earth ;  and  I  trust  not  ungrateful,"  replied  PHa> 
mauriee,  kindly. 

••  Thou  knowest  net  what  thou  art,  or  mayest  be ; 
and  boast  not  of  thy  gratitude  till  thou  heat  had  it 
tried.  It  amy  be  that  I  have  nursed  the  serpent,  which 
Bhall  sting  to  death  tbe  breast  that  cherished  It" 

••Think  not  so  hardly  of  me/*  said  Maurice, 
earnestly. 

«  Then  wherefore  seek  to  know  my  name  V  she 
questioned,  moodily. 


tt 
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"  Thai  I  may  am  it  fai  my  prayureai  niejht  and 
morn ;  and  call  down  Meetings  on  it" 

44  And  wilt  thon  pray  for  me— and  mine  1  pray 
that  our  hearta  may  traly  lam  unto  the  Lord  1" 
cried  the  old  woman,  eagerly. 

*  That  will  I,  and  moat  fervently." 

«  Then  call  me  Hagar ;  that  will  enffice.  But 
mind  you,  pray  not  for  me  alone ;  bat  for  my  kin- 
dled too." 

«  And  yon,  good  Hagar— you  moat  pray  for  me." 

"  For  you !  You  are  the  only  one  at  timet  for 
whom  I  dare  to  pray :  yet  if  yoa  knew  me  aa  I  am, 
you  would  reject  my  prayers.  But  lie  yon,  and 
rest,  that  yon  may  leave  Una  place  the  sooner." 

Never  had  wounded  man  a  more  attentive  nnrae ; 
she  would  watch  his  every  movements— anticipate 
bia  every  wiah,  aa  far  as  lay  in  her  power— smooth 
down  his  pillow — hold  the  cup  to  his  parched  lips ; 
and  aooth  him  when  in  pain  with  gentle  words,  aa 
mothers  aooth  their  babes,  rarely  staving  his  room 
by  day,  except  to  prepare  his  food,  which  waa  ever 
that  best  suited  to  an*  invalid.  How  she  obtained 
this  was  a  mystery,  for  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and 
an  occasional  murmur  in  the  chamber  below,  were 
the  only  sounds  he  ever  heard, 

The  woman's  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be  the 
watching  hie  countenance,  and  drinking  in  bis 
words  when  he  spake  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sin- 
ners who  tuned  to  him  with  their  whole  hearta ; 
but  on  such  occasions,  though  she  had  herself  led 
to  the  conversation,  deploring  that  she  had  no  copy 
of  the  holy  volume  there,  she  would  occasionally 
start  up  and  quit  the  chamber,  as  though  some  pain- 
ful wound  had  been  re-opened  by  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  aad  amid  all  her  care  and  tenderness,  there 
mingled  at  times  a  startling  wildnsss  and  tone  of 
command  that  told  of  a  shattered  intellect,  and 
naturally  haughty  spirit 

With  neither  books  nor  friends  to  divert  his 
mind  the  thoughts  of  Maurice  dwelt  more  fixedly 
on  his  present  situation,  but  by  no  thinking  could 
he  arrive  at  a  clear  conclusion  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  been  transported  to  this  lowly  cham- 
ber. He  knew  that  he  had  been  dangeteuely 
wounded  by  bis  rival— there  were  eigne  and  suffer- 
ings sufficient  to  convince  him  of  that :— -he  knew 
that  after  be  had  been  shot,  he  had  clung  to  his 
horse's  neck  to  prevent  his  filling,  and  this  was  all 
he  knew  till  he  awoke  and  saw  that  strange,  mys- 
terious woman  sitting  beside  him.  The  interim 
appeared-  a  chaos  of  sharp  pains— lovely  visions ; 
and  horrid  fancies  woven  into  a  mesa  of  confusion, 
from  which  nothing  distinct  could  be  extracted. 

"  The  week  has  passed.  I  have  been  very  patient, 
and  am  very  strong ;  so  now,  good  Hagar,  you 
must  answer  all  my  questions,"  eaid  Fitamaurice, 
alerting  up  from  his  chair  to  meet  the  old  woman, 
aa  she  entered  his  room. 

44  Be  patient  yet  a  little  while;  wait  till  then  art 
stronger,"  replied  the  woman,  looking  troubled  at 
his  remark, 

**  No,  no:  I  have  been  patient  long  enough.  The 
week  is  over,  for  I  have  counted  every  hour  as  it 
passed  slowly  away  ♦  and,  as  for  strength*— how  can 
I  gain  more  of  that  in  this  close  chamber  1  Were 
I  out  beneath  a  healthytsky,  I  eouH  walk  miles. — 
Come  sit  you  down  and  answer  my  questions,  for 
I  will  be  ruled  in  this  matter  no  longer." 


«  So  it  seematn,  anal  I  must  submit,"  said  Hagar 
aadly.  "  But  bear  in  mind,  I  only  said  that  I  would 
answer  all  such  questions  aa  it  was  fitting  should 
be  answered:  yon  must  net  press  me  to  reply 
against  my  will." 

*'  That  will  depend  upon  how  liberal  you  prove 
in  speech,  good  Hagar :— eo  to  begin,  where  am  1 1 
and  hew  came  I  hither  1" 

"I  brought  you  to  this  lonely  cottage  on  the 
plain."* 

"You  brought  me  hither  1  Not  alone!"  ex- 
claimed Fitzmaurice  in  surprise. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  some  help— that  matters  not: — 
It  waa  my  will  that  ordered1 — my  hand  a  that  aided 
in  the  doing  it." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  tell  who  gave  thee  help  f " 

44  He  ia  unknown  to  thee;  and  the  teUing  bia 
name  would  do  thee  no  good.  I  found  thee  on  the 
plain,  bleeding  and  senseless  bound  up  thy  wound 
—conveyed  thee  hither;  and  noised  thee  with  the 
utmost  care." 

"That  last  at  leant  ia  true,  good  Hagar;  and  I 
owe  thee  much.  But  might  I  ask  how  it  so  chanced 
that  thou  wert  out  upon  the  down  that  very  nightl" 

u  Perchance  I  went  to  save  a  headstrong  youth, 
who  in  despite  of  all  my  warning,  would  ride  forth 
alone." 

«  Ha!  then  you  knew  that  evil  waa  intended. 
How  came  you  by  this  knowledge  1" 

**  Women  have  eyes  and  ears  aa  well  aa  man. 
Ask  me  no  more  upon  this  subject  now." 

«'  It  hath  been  said,  woman  have  tongues,  aa  wall 
as  eyes  and  ears,"  observed  Fitamaurice  drily. 

-  Much  evil  hath  been  said  of  womankind  by 
evil  men,  who  do  but  spend  the  venom,  born  in 
their  own  sinful  hearta :  you  should  not  join  in  this 
for  you  have  felt  a  woman'e  care  in  sickness,  and 
known  woman's  worth." 

44  It  ia  a  just  rebuke,"  answered  the  youth  with  an 
ingenuous  blush.  "  But  from  whom  did  you  hear 
ef  the  wrong  tatanded  met  8urely  not  from  Rich- 
ard Hooper  himself  1  If  you  know  aught  of  him, 
I  pray  you  tell  me." 

M I  know  none  of  that  name,"  answered  the  wo- 
man steadily. 

M  Indeed !  then  my  foe  proposed  to  strike  the 
Mow  himself;  and  the  first  attack  waa  not  intended 
for  me,  as  I  have  hitherto  supposed.  Can  this  be 
true!" 

"  Thou  talkest  riddles,  youth,"  remarked  the  wo- 
man with  a  troubled  look.  How  should  I  know 
whom  thou  mayeat  choose  to  call  thy  foe!" 

44  May  choose  to  call  my  foe  this  ia  evasion, 
dame.  Did  you  not  yourself  warn  me  against  this 
secret  foot" 

"  Which  secret  foe  1  I  named  no  name,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  striving  to  stay  and  conceal  her 


41  Which  secret  foe  !  He  who  would  have  taken 
my  life  in  the  wood  but  for  you  t— be  who  sought 
it  again  the  other  night." 

"His  namel"  questioned  the  woman  eagerly, 
her  pale  cheek  growing  paler  aa  she  spoke, 

«  Tooker,"  replied  Fitamaurice,  looking  keenly  at 
the  questioner. 

"  You  may  be  deceived,"  said  Hagar  more  calm- 
ly, evidently  relieved  by  the  reply. 

44  Deceived !— that  cannot  be.  Have  I  not  marked 
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kb  enmity  from  my  firm  coming  hither  1  Heard 
I  not  his  words  Out  night  in  lbs  woodl  Bear  I 
not  about  me  the  marks  of  the  wound  inflicted  by 
Us  hand  1" 

u  His  hand!  Did  he  fire  that  shot  t"  questioned 
the  women  with  mem  than  her  former  trembling 
1  Do  yon  know  it  for  certain  !  8ay  it 
i !  8wenr  it !"  she  continued  with  pessiooele 
ice,  grasping  his  arm  and  gazing  wildly  into 
bis  lace.    "  Swear  it  and  I  will  bless  you  P 

"I  eonld  swear  to  it  if  needful,.  But  why  this 
sodden  emotion  t"  inquired  Fiamauricn,  in  his  tun 


"Then  he  has  one  crime  less  to  answer  for. 
Thank  God!  Thank  God!  This  is  a  great  mercy  ;n 
exclaimed  Hagar  passionately,  clasping  her  bands 
in  thank/hlnosa,  then  spreading  them  before  her 
foe  to  conceal  the  tears  that  burst  forth  against  her 
wUL 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1"  questioned  the 
bewildered  Fitsmanriee  in  soothing  tones. 

-  Ask  me  not  now :  hereafter  you  may  know  all. 
Tour  words  have  removed  e  weight  from  my  soul 
mat  wan  pressing  me  down  to  the  grave;  and  yet 
moss  words  are  beyond  my  understanding.  Where 
mot  yon  with  Captain  Tookerl  And  did  you  not 
promise  me  to  neve  no  contest  with  him  1" 

MI  had  no  contest  with  him  a  not  a  word  had 
posted  between  us  when  he  fired.'* 

"  This  is  strange!  I  must  know  all  the  portico- 
kn,"  eaid  H«gar  anxiously . 

"Only  such  as  I  deem  it  fitting  to 


plied  Fittmaurice  with  a  smile;  "you  have  eyes 
and  ears,  and  need  not  the  telling  of  a  tongue." 

u  I  ask  not  from  mere  curiosity/'  observed  the 
woman  proudly,  adding  more  earnestly,"  You  know 
net  how  thie  silence  may  mar  your  future  prospects. 
Metbinks  I  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  my  good 
will  towards  you." 

"  That  have  you,  good  dame,  for  which  receive 
my  best  thanks;  but  I  have  been  so  entangled  in 
mysteries  ever  since  my  arrival  in  these  parte,  that 
I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  my  own  identity. 
I  must  hava  answers  to  some  fsw  mom  questions 
•re  I  can  enswer  you,  Jest  my  words  should  involve 
others  in  difficulty,  flat  aught  been  heard  of 
Charles  Stuart !" 

**H«  landed  in  France  about  a  month  since ;  four 
days,  as  I  think,  after  you  were  brought  hither." 

-  What !  do  you  mean  that  I  have  been  here  near 
a  month?" 

«  That  truly  have  you,  till  the  last  week  uneon- 
cooes  of  what  you  said  or  saw,  raving  of  many 
things— Charles  8toart— Editit  Ellerslie— Mistress 
Hyde,  of  Heale— Captain  Tooker  and  others." 

«  What  said  1  of  all  these  P  asked  Fitsmaurice, 
coloring, 

MFoUy  enough,  where  Mistress  Edith  was  con- 
cerned/' replied  the  woman  dtily. 

u  But  what  said  I  of  others  1  The  ravings  of 
delirium  should  not  be  brought  as  a  charge  against 
any,"  observed  Fitzmaurice  aazioualy. 

"  They  shall  never  be  repeated  by  me  to  the 
hurt  of  any  one,"  replied  the  woman,  meeting  his 
searching  gaze  without  shrinking. 

* I  thank  you  heartily.  I  should  be  grieved  if 
my  words  endangered  others." 

"  Take  care  that  your  own  acti  do  not  endanger 


yourself.  U  is  Utile  fitting  tint  (be  friend  of  Crom- 
well, a  pious  youth  of  the  Commonwealth,  should 
consort  so  much  with  profligate  cavaliers  and  ma* 
lignants.  But  for  the  bright  eyes  of  a  mlse-hearted 
royalist  maiden,  you  would  never  have  come  into 
these  parts  or  run  these  risks.  Did  1  net  bid  you 
depart  at  once,  and  wars,  you  that  she  loved 
another,  and  would  work  you  woe !" 

"  But  it  is  possible  that  ahe  may  not  love  ano- 
ther," eaid  Fhzmaurice,  reddening. 

"  Then  double  shame  upon  her,  for  her  double 
perjury    false  to  you*  and  now  mice  to  her  hus- 


"  Husband !  What  mean  you  1"  cried  Fitzmaa* 
rice  with  glaring  eyes. 

"  That  Mistress  Edith  RUerslie  was  married  this 
day  week  to  Captain  Tooker." 

Fitimaurice  spoke  not ;  but  the  whole  face  be* 
came  of  a  livid  hue;  and  aw  sank  back  with  a  hol- 
low groan  into  the  chair  from  which  he  had  started 
the  instant  before. 

Bitterly  blaming  herself  for  tolling  the  tale  so 
abruptly,  the  woman  sought  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  remedy  the  evil  consequences  of  her  want 
of  caution.  Sbe  held  a  cordial  to  his  lips— she 
bathed  his  brow— one  chafed  his  bends,  saying 
kind  and  comforting  things  as  she  did  so ;  such  as 
a  tender  nurse  would  say  to  one  committed  to  her 
charge ;  but  Maurice  neither  heard  her  words,  nor 
marked  her  endeavors.  The  body,  weakened  by 
long  suffering,  yielded  before  thie  shock  to  the 
mind ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  the  conversation. 

Hagar  would  have  deferred  all  explanation  till 
another  day,  but  he  was  peremptory ;  and  ahe 
found  herself  compelled  to  submit.  His  manner 
had  undergone  a  complete  and  sudden  change; 
instead  of  being  frank  and  cheerful  as  before,  he 
was  stern  and  moody,  speaking  with  a  steady 
voice ;  but  such  a  voice  that  it  shocked  and  startled 
the  nearer.  It  was  as  if  the  hope— the  joy — the 
buoyancy — the  brightness  of  youth  had  passed 
away  in  an  instant  and  for  ever ;  and  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  doubt— the  suspicion— the  sternness, 
and  darkness  of  a  wronged  old  age.  Hie  face  too 
wse  wan  and  haggard ;  and  bis  once  beaming, 
merry  eye,  had  a  cold,  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  as 
though  be  suspected  alL 

M  Are  you  quite  certain  that  Mistress  Edith 
EllemUe  is  married  to  Captain  Tooker  1"  he  in- 
quired, a  alight  shiver  being  the  only  perceptible 
sign  of  emotion. 

«  Quito  certain :  the  whole  bridal  party  left  Heale 
on  the  Monday  for  Wilton ;  and  one  on  whom  I 
can  rely  saw  them  there  made  man  and  wifo." 

"  It  is  enough !  vie  will  name  her  no  more,"  said 
Fitzmaurice  sternly.  u  8mce  you  know  all  thing*, 
where  ia  Captain  Ferringham  V 

M  He  went  with  the  bridal  party ;  and  may  be 
with  the  maligoants  still,  since  none  hare  returned 
to  Heale." 

"  Did  he  attend  the  wedding  !** 

"  Ay  ;  and  stood  next  the  bride,  looking  as  gay 
as  did  the  bridegroom  himself/* 

"And  yet  he  knew  my  feelings— knew  me 
wounded,  and  perhaps  dying.  All,  all  deceive !" 
murmured  Fitzmaurice  sadly ;  then  resuming  his 
former  sternness,  he  proceeded  with  hl»  question*. 
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«*  Why  did  not  the  wadding  take  place  at  Heale!" 

«■  8ome  aay  because  the  preabyterian  minister 
there  ie  no  friend  to  the  family." 

»•  Were  no  inanities  made  after  me  by  those  at 
Heeler  > 

••  There  ware  some  few,  and  eareless  questions 
naked  at  Ameebury,  bat  that  was  all,  and  the  re* 
port  came  from  Heale  that  yon  were  gone  away, 
and  none  knew  when  you  would  return;" 

u  And  my  honest  servant,  know  you  aught  of 
him  1" 

"  He  has  departed,  no  one,  knows  whither." 

M  And  my  poor  horse,  saw  you  aught  of  him, 
when  you  found  me  on  the  plain  V 

"  There  was  no  horse  near  you  then  ;  but  we 
*  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  in  the  distance, 
and  hastened  to  bring  yon  hither,  lest  your  foes 
should  find  yon." 

-  •  I  thank  you  for  your  care,  good  dame;  but  you 
had  better  have  let  me  die ;  I  have  no  more  to  tire 
for  now." 

"Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  we  not  also  receive  evil  t  He  saved 
thee  in  thy  cbridbood,  providing  thee  with  kind 
and  pious  instructors— thrice  hath  He  saved-  thee 
since,  almost  by  miracle;  and  wUt  thou  turn 
against  Him  now,  because  Ho  chastens  thee  in 
love,  aad  thereby  save  thee  from  a  false  friend,  and 
miser  mistress!"  said  Hegar  solemnly. 

*•  No,  no  I  it  is  fool  sin  to  murmur ;  and  I  re- 
pent me  of  my  evil  words,  and  evil  thoughts.  But 
the  Lord's  band  ie  heavy  on  me  now,  I  pray  Him 
make  it  lighter.  Skknees  end  suffering  1  could 
well  have  borne;  but  fsJsehood— and  worn  those  I 
loved!  one  the  dear  friend  of  early  youth— It  is  a 
sore  temptation— a  hard  trial ;  but  His  will  be 
done,"  said  Maurice  humbly,  bowing  bia  head  to 
hide  the  starting  tear.  »♦  It  wee  but  yesternight  I 
blamed  myself  for  rarely  thinking  of  these  hourly 
blessings ;  and  now  I  only  think,  I  only  feel  I  have 
lost  all.  But  leave  me,  woman ;  I  would  be  alone 
•—would  pray  for  strength  to  bear.  I  that  but 
yesterday  talked  glibly  of  a  Christian's  duty,  now 
need  to  read  the  lesson  to  myself.  The  tongue  may 
apeak,  and  yet  the  heart  remain  unmoved.  But 
stay— one  instant  stay.  I  cannot  linger  here— I 
hate  the  place— J  must  away  by  dawn  to-morrow, 
Away  !  away  !  where  I  shall  never  see  those  false 


u  1  will  not  detain  yon  here  one  instant  longer 
than  ie  needful  for  your  safety,  but  I  must  fix  the 
hour  of  your  departure,"  said  Hagar  gently.    . 

*  8afeiy  !  This  is  a  vain  excuse.  His  king  is 
>  smvedu-his  bride  is  won— his  foe  is  shot.  Even  he 
can  need  no  more." 

"  Again  I  Tepeat  thou  knowest  not  what  thou 
taftest  of,"  said  Hagar  impatiently.  <'  But  tell  me 
what  passed  on  that  fatal  night ;  and  then  I  may 
give  thee  a  plainer  answer." 

Fitzmaurice  did  as  she  desired,  only  avoiding  all 
mention  of  having  met  the  King  before  at  Heale; 
but  as  the  woman  kept  her  face  averted  during  the 
relation,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  telling  the 
e(Fect  prod  need  by  his  words,  save  from  a  deep  sigh, 
amounting  almost  to  a  groan,  that  broke  from  her 
lips,  as  he  closed  his  account  of  his  encounter  with 
the  ruQan*. 


;  u  I  will  provide  fov  your  departure  as  toon  as  may 
be,"  she  said,  ae  ha  ceased  sneaking.  «  But  whither 
would  you  go  tM 

«  To  London  first  My  leave  of  absence,  granted 
by  the  Lord  General  himself,  extended  only  to  a 
month ;  and  that  is  more  than  passed.  I  must  ex* 
cuse  myself  to  him,  then  go  where  duty  calls:  I 
care  not  whither  now— I  am  alone  amid  the 
crowd." 

•'  Speak  not  so  sadly,  youth  :— there  is  great 
good— great  blessing  yet  in  store  for  ihee— per- 
chance  a  happy  home." 

"  Home !  Ah  !  woman,  tell  me  of  my  kindred. 
Link  me  to  some  one  Irving  being  whom  I  may 
dare  te  love,  if  you  would  ever  have  me  smile 
again :  I  entreat— I  implore  you." 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  said  the  woman  hurriedly, 
taming  away.  "  I  have  year  promise  not  to  ques- 
tion me  upon  this  head.  Go  up  to  London  as  yon 
aay  ;  and  I  may  meet  yon  there." 

"  Within  two  months,  good  dame :  one  month 
has  passed." 

••Well,  if  it  must  he  so,"  said  Hagar  with  a 
sigh.  Bat  rest  yon  now  upon  your  bed ;  and  hope 
for  better  times.  Your  are  too  young  to  despond 
—you  have  no  fearful  sin  upon  your  mind,  dragging 
you  down  when  you  would  rain  mount  up  to. 
heaven :  you  have  not  borne  this  weary  weight 
upon  your  eoul  for  years.9* 

For  some  time  after  HagarV  departure  Fitz- 
maurice leant  with  his  throbbing  temples  on  the 
small  table  before  him,  communing  with  hie  God, 
and  his  own  heart  He  spoke  no  word— he  uttered 
no  groan ;  but  at  times  his  whole  frame  waa  shaken 
by  convulsive  shuddering*,  then  calmed  again  into 
a  marble  stillness. 

When  at  length  he  looked  up  the  straggle  wee 
over;  the  face  was  pale — fearfully  pale ;  but  a  look 
of  Christian  resignation  had  succeeded  to  the  stern- 
ness of  pride  and  wrath. 

He  had  no  hope  of  rest  tbat  night;  but  he  laid 
down  on  his  lowly  couch  at  Hagar  had  hade  him. 
to  gain  what  strength  be  could  for  his  purposed 
journey.  He  was  mistaken -sleep  feH  upon  him, 
though  he  bed  hoped  it  not;  a  refreshing  steep 
with  no  evil  dreams,  till  mingling;  with  that  sleep, 
and  then  disturbing  it,  came  up  the  sound  of  voices 
from  betew,  not  the  soft  whispering  that  he  had 
often  heard  before ;  but  louder  tones— tones  that 
were  never  heard  or  even  thought  of  without  a 
shudder,  and  a  creeping  awe. 

Was  he  still  slumbering  t  Was  H  a  dream  1 
He  leant  upon  bis  elbow  and  listened  more  atten- 
tively. It  was  no  dream  :— he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  the  voice  of  Richard  Hooper,  who 
was  conversing  with  Hagar  in  the  chamber  beneath 
She  had  said  that  ahe  knew  no  such  person.  Could 
she  then  too  he  false  1  CouM  ahe  who  had  nursed 
him  with  so  much  car*,  intend  to  yield  him  up  to  the 
assassin  t  His  friend— his  mistress  had  proved 
frlse— and  why  not  Hagar  1 

He  had  no  weapon  wherewith  to  defend  himself, 
for  his  strange  hostess  had  never  restored  his 
sword,  saying,  when  questioned,  that  it  needed 
cleaning. 

The  only  way  of  communication  between  the 
lower  apartment  and  that  which  he  occupied  waa 
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through  •  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  tfae  latter,  which 
Hagar  always  closed  carefully  after  her,  whilst 
standing  on  the  ladder  which  led  into  the  room 
beneath,  removing  the  ladder  itself,  as  Fitzmaurice 
judged  from  the  noise,  though  he  had  asked  no 
questions  on  the  subject ;  but  whether  this  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  securing  him  from  escape 
or  intrusion  was  doubtful— perhsps  from  both. 

But  though  he  could  not  descend  to  the  ground 
floor  without  the  woman's  sid,  there  was  a  hole 
in  one  of  the  boards  which  would  enable  him  to 
hear  all  that  was  said,  and  see  all  that  was  passing 
there. 

Creeping  softly  to  the  spot,  and  stretching  him* 
self  at  full  length  above  it  he  applied  his  eye  to  the 
chink. 

That  part  of  the  lower  room  immediately  below 
the  trap-door  was  partitioned  off  by  a  rude  board- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  by  the  door  which  led  into  it,  sat  Hagar 
herself,  with  a  solitary  candle  before  her,  engaged 
in  mending  part  of  a  woman's  raiment:  whilst 
nearly  opposite,  and  in  the  full  glare  of  the  6re,  sat 
Richard  Hooper,  with  an  air  of  ease,  as  though  at 
home ;  and  with  a  sinister  expression  on  his  dark, 
coarse  features. 

"Your  broih  is  boiling  over,". he  remarked, just 
as  Fitzmaurice  looked  down,  pointing  to  a  saucepan 
that  stood  rinse  to  the  fin. 

"Put  it  back,"  replied  Hagar  coldly,  without 
discontinuing  her  work. 

The  man  darted  a  keen  unamiable  look  at  the 
speaker--  hesitated  an  instant,  as  if  doubtful  whether 
to  obey  or  not,  then  .without  further  comment  lifted 
the  saucepan,  and  looked  within. 

M A  savoury  meat!  I  knew  not  that  you  fed  ao 
daintily,  good  mother ;  or  should  pay  you  more 
frequent  visits/*  he  observed  in  a  mocking  tone. 
"  What  bidden  treasure  have  you  found,  since  yon 
will  never  take  gold  from  me,  yet  always  seem 
rich!" 

M  The  aged  require  more  nourishing  food  than 
the  young;  and  the  industrious  live  where  spend- 
thrifts starve,*  said'  Hagar  rebakingly ;  yet  Pits- 
maorice  eoold  see  that  the  hand  which  held  the 
needle  shook. 

"Give  me  a  basin  or  horn  spoon,  good  mother; 
and  I  wtH  try  yoar  cooking,  to  see  how  the  indua- 
trions  live." 

-Take  either  or  both  worn  yoa  shelf;  hot  be 
quick  and  begfooe,  for  it  is  growin  g  late,  and  I  need 
rest" 

a  Ay,  late  indeed  !"  said  the  ruffian  in  reply, 
vexed  a«  it  seemed,  at  her  not  rising  to  give  him 
what  he  asked  for,  and  pulling  out  s  watch  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  honestly  obtained  by  one 
in  his  station.  *  80  let  the  broth  cool  till  my  work 
if  done,**  he  added  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  ap- 
provhing  the  woman. 

*  Go  and  do  what  tboa  hast  to  do  then  :  and 
l.'ave  me  to  aleep.  Good  night !"  replied  Hagar 
retaining  her  seat  and  endeavoring  as  Fitzmaurice 
thoacht,  to  calm  some  growing  fear. 

u  Thou  hast  bade  me  do  it ;  and  T  will  obey 
thee,"  said  Hooper,  with  a  horrid  smile,  that  made 
his  mother  shudder.  "  Let  me  pass,  T  would  look 
m  that  cheat  which  I  begged  thee  to  keep  for  me." 


"Not  to-night;  k  is  full  late  lor  honest  folks  to 
be  abroad ;  away  !  I  would  bar  the  door." 

a  Let  honest  folks  go  to  rest  When  they  will ;  bat 
I  must  look  over  some  things  in  that  chamber 
first" 

•'  8ome  other  time,,  but  not  to-night  I  tell  you 
I  am  weary." 

u  And  ao  am  It  good  mother— of  your  whims. 
Ton  rate  me  if  I  come  not — you  rate  me  if  I  come, 
giving  me  sorry  welcome,  and  bidding  me  depart" 

11  Go  now;  and  come  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour." 

"  That  will  not  suit  me,  mother.  Come,  let  me 
pass  "  he  exclaimed  more  roughly 

"  That  will  I  not  to-night    Begone  !" 

'<  Not  till  my  purpose  be  accomplished." 

'*  What  purpose  ?"  asked  his  mother  sternly. 

M  To  win  gold,"  he  replied  with  a  low,  chuck 
ling,  fiendish  laugh. 

«  Perish  thy  gold  1  Wouldst  thou  sell'  thy  sou 
for  gold  V 

**  Ay,  that  would  I.  8onl  upon  soul  if  I  had 
them,  for  a  gold  piece  each ;  if  I  could  make  no 
better  bargain." 

"  Spare  me  such  words,  my  son.  Bethink  thee 
of  the  Gdd  who  hears  such  blasphemy  !  Repent 
thee  of  thy  sins— begone,  and  I  will  pray  for 
thee,"  exclaimed  the  wretched  mother,  clasping 
her-baods  in  agony. 

"  Tut  tut ;  I  am  not  to  be  scared  from  my  pur- 
pose by  ail  the  canting  of  all  the  saints  in  Christen- 
dom. Let  me  pass!"  cried  Hooper  fiercely,  ex- 
tending his  srm  as  if  to  pot  her  aside  should  she 
still  oppose  his  entrance. 

'*  Touch  me  not !"  said  Hagar,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  rising  slowly  from  her  seat  and  standing  erect 
before  him.  M Touch  me  not!  thoo  hast  never  yet 
laid  hands  on  thy  mother— it  is  the  only  sin  not  on 
thy  list  of  crimes." 

"Then  stand  aside,  lest  I  put  it  there  now," 
cried  her  ruffian  son  after  a  moment's  pause,  shak- 
ing off  the  awe  caused  by  ber  solemn  manner. 

u  I  will  not  stirs  step!— I  will  stand  between 
thee  and  greater  guilt,  as  I  have  done  before. 

"  Ay,  but  for  thee  the  deed  bad  been  done  long 
since,"  replied  ber  son  with  a  fierce  oath.  u  Yoa 
rushed  between  him  and  me  in  the  wood,  where 
my  note  tempted  him  to  meet  me,  when  an  instant 
more  bad  won  my  reward ;  and  wanied  him,  as  I 
guess,  not  to  ride  forth  alone,  or  trust  that  cowardly 
knave  his  servant  who,  frightened  by  hie  threate, 
refused  to  report  his  movements.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Do  you  fancy  1  know  not  who  lies  on  the  bed 
above,  nursed  back  to  life  by  thy  meddling  care, 
when  but  for  that  he  would  have  died ;  and  the 
gold  been  mine— the  guilt  another's  1  A  thousand 
curses  light  upon  him!  Had  I  not  by  mistake 
attacked  another,  with  Jack's  assistance  the  deed 
had  been  done  securely ;  or  had  he  not  interfered, 
I  had  killed  Charles  Stuart;  and  been  made  rich 
for  life.  Any  other  would  have  died  as  a  boy, 
when,  to,  save  myself  from  discovery  through  his 
whimpering,  I  knocked  him  on  the  head  and  threw 
him  into  the  ditch,  where  that  fool  8ir  Edward 
Perringham,  finding  the  brat  adopted  him.  Batter 
he  had  died  then ;  yet  no ;  his  life  was  then  worth 
more  than  his  death,  as  I  could  thua  wring  more 
1  from  his  wary  cousin  who  durst  not  refuse  lo  bribe 
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me  to  silence.  But  now  he  mart  die,  for  the  reward 
i«  tempting.  At,  end  had  he  a  thousand  livea  he 
shall  die  too !  Then  I  quit  England  for  ever,  and 
riot  in  wealth  in  another  land.  8ubmit  in  silence  i 
— it  will  be  aooo  done,  for  I  know  that  the  youth 
haa  now  but  a  baby's  strength,  and  can  oiler  no  re- 
sistance." 

"  Hast  thou  no  pity  ?  no  compassion !"  pleaded 
the  woman  earnestly. 

"None!  none  for  him!  and  what  can  it  matter 
to  thee,  mother?  He  was  but  a  babe  when  thou 
wert  his  nurse,  and  tearing  him  from  his  mother's 
arms,  I  dashed  her  down — down  into  the  fathom- 
leas  pit  And  till  two  months  since  you  knew  not 
even  that  he  lived,  believing  like  myself  that  he 
had  perished  in  the  ditch." 

"  And  does  no  terror— no  repentance  touch  thee 
at  the  remembrance  of  this  cruel  deed  !" 

"Sometimes  in  the  dark,  when  there  are  no 
strong  waters  at  hand  to  drive  away  the  thought  of 
the  lady's  look,  ae  I  threw  off  her  dinging  arms — 
or  when  money  is  hard  to  be  wrung  from  him  who 
will  be  his  father's  heir." 

"  And  at  no  other  time,  my  son  !  Think  of  thy 
death-bed ! — think  how  this  crime  will  baant  thee 
then !  Thy  father  died  in  bis  sin,  cut  off  without 
a  warniog:— the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hath  spared 
thee  hitherto,  and  night  and  day  do  I  pray  that  bis 
grace  may  touch  thy  heart  But  for  this  hope  I 
had  died  long  since.  Oh !  make  it  not  vain !  Let 
me  not  know  thee  unrepentant  on  earth— a  dweller 
with  the  wicked  in  hell.  See!  see!  I  kneel  to 
thee,"  she  continued  with  increasing  earnestness, 
sinking  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  clasping  her 
hands  with  passionate  entreaty.  "I  who  bore 
thee— watched  over  thee— plsyed  with  thee— 
prayed  for  thee  in  thy  childhood— sieved  for  thee 
in  thy  msnhnod,  that  want  might  not  lead  tbee  to 
sin— now  implore  thee  to  spare  this  youth.  Thou 
hast  done  him  much  wrong,  yet  will  he  pardon 
thee;  harm  him  no  more,  lest  the  gates  of  mercy 
here  and  hereafter  be  closed  against  thee.  If  he  die 
by  thy  band— thy  doom  is  sealed ;  and  there  is  no 
more  room  for  repentance.  Spare  him  and  the 
Lord  msy  yet  spare  you !  The  offer  is  made — 
despise  it  not.  Weep— repent  and  pray  ere  it  be 
too  late.  Even  now  she  whom  you  slew  may  be 
pleading  at  God'a  holy  throne  against  you;  but 
spare  her  son,  and  she  may  bless  thee,  and  smile 
upon  me  as  I  saw  her  in  my  madness." 

"Have  done  with  tbis  ranting  folly!"  exclaimed 
the  ruffian  in  wrath,  struggling  against  the  feeling 
which  in  spite  of  himself  her  words  inspired. 
"  You  are  mad  even  now.  This  deed  once  done  I 
go  to  another  land,  and  there,  having  wealth,  can 
live  ae  an  honest  man." 

"  Think  it  not,  my  son !  The  eye  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thee !  his  arm  can  stretch  out  to  the  utter- 
most sea !    Who  can  escape  his  wrath  1    Spare — " 

"  Enough  of  this  prating:  I  am  resolved,"  cried 
the  ruffian  fiercely,  stamping  his  foot  in  rage. 

M  8ray  !  If  thou  wilt  not  pause  for  a  hope  of 
mercy,  pause  for  the  hope  of  gem,  though  I  blush 
to  urge  it  on  thee.  Whatever  hath  been  promised 
to  the  murderer  of  this  youth,  shall  be  doubled  to 
•his  preserver." 

••Ha!     Who  says  so!"   exclaimed  her  son, 


stepping  hack  irr"  surprise,  his  small  eyes  gleaming 
with  a  spendthrift's  joy. 

"I,  thy  mother,  say  so;  and  my  words  shall 
come  good.  Desist  from  thy  sinful  purpose  be- 
gone;  and  the  youth  shall  eigne  paper  te  that 
effect" 

"  Then  he  and  his  father  will  have  me  hanged  to 
save  the  payment  No, no;  I  know  that  stern, 
proud  man  too  well  for  this.  Did  he  not  turn  us 
out  of  our  house ;  hunt  as  to  poverty,  on  a  mere 
suspicion ;  and  drive  thee  even  to  madness!" 

"  The  suspicion  was  but  too  just,  though  alas !  I 
knew  not  then  of  my  son's  guilt,  nor  for  many 
years  after,"  said  Hagar  sadly. 

M  And  better  not  talk  of  it  now,  mother,  unless 
you  would  have  me  banged ;  and  I  sospeet  you 
bsve  told  Master  Maurice  enough  to  do  that  as  it 
is,  which  is  one  great  reason  why  he  must  die." 

"I  have  told  him  naught  that  can  endanger  thee; 
he  knows  not  even  that  I  have  a  son ;  and  I  can 
rely  on  his  generous,  noble  temper,  and  be  is 
pledged  to  serve  me  snd  mine  to  his  utmost  when- 
ever I  desire  his  aid,  though  he  guesses  not  how, 
or  when,  or  for  whom  that  aid  may  be  claimed. 
Trust  to  his  gratitude." 

» I  count  it  safer  to  trust  my  own  dagger,  so 
give  me  place,  that  I  may  be  mites  away  ere 
dawn." 

"Once  more  I  implore  yon,"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  mother,  clasping  his  knees  in  desperate 
agony. 

« I  will  hear  no  more,"  cried  the  ruffian,  flinging 
her  oft;  with  fearful  oaths,  and  attempting  to  peas 
into  the  inner  chamber. 

"Since  you  heed  not  my  prayers,  I  must  use 
threats,"  said  Hagar,  rising  from  her  knees,  and 
standing  erect  aa  she  had  done  before,  whilst  her 
eye  met  the  flashing  of  his  with  a  steady,  control- 
ling gaze.  *<  Yen  peas  not  here  hot  over  the  dead 
body  of  your  mother.    Now  strike  if  you  will." 

For  an  instant  the  ruffian  cowered  beneath  her 
gaze;  but  it  was  only  an  instant;  and  then  he 
burst  forth  in  greater  wrath. 

'<  Hold  your  peace,  silly  woman ;  what  can  your 
feeble  strength  do  against  ;*e1  There  are  none 
within  call — I  have  but  to  bind  thee,  and  put  thee 
aside ;  and  I  am  free  to  do  aa  I  will." 

"Do  this,  if  thou  wilt"  said  Hagar,  with  in- 
creasing energy.  "  Bind  thy  old  mother— slay  her 
guest— but  mind  you  tbis: — if  you  slay  not  your 
mother,  too,  that  deed  shall  be  known*  I  have, 
tried  to  save  thee  from  sin—I  have  knelt — have 
wept— have  prayed ;  but  all  in  vain : — now  mark 
my  words !  If  you  harm  but  one  hair  of  the  youth 
whom  men  call  Maurice  FiUmaurice,— I,  your  fond, 
your  doting  mother: — I,  who  have  watched  over 
you  in  childhood  and  in  sickness,  cradling  your 
aching  head  upon  my  bosom— I,  who  would  beer 
torture  and  death  to  spare  you  but  one  pang : — I, 
your  mother,  will,  with  my  own  lips,  denounce 
thee!" 

Fitzmaurice  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was 
come ;  and  there  he  ley  looking  down  on  the  mo* 
ther  and  the  son,  and  listening  with  breathless 
eagerness  for  his  enemy's  reply,  anxious  and  awe- 
stricken  ;  anxious,  not  so  much  for  himself,  for  his 
own  peril  was  at  the  moment  well  nigh  forgotten, 
as  for  that  doting  mother,  and  heroic  female;  so 
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loving,  y»t  to  firm.  And  this  was  (he  women 
whom  he  had  dared  to  doubt  Enfeebled  end  un- 
armed as  he  was,  and  little  able  to  cope  with  the 
powerful  ruffian  below,  he  was  prepared  to  ruth 
down  to  the  assistance  of  Hagar  ahonld  abe  need 
hie  aid. 

It  was  a  noble  and  touching,  yet  awful  eight  to 
see  that  aged  woman,  gray  with  sorrow,  even  more 
than  year*,  and  bent  with  care,  standing  before  the 
eon  whom  she  had  toiled  and  prayed  to  save ;— to 
know  whoae  penitence  alone  ehe  had  desired  to 
live— to  see  her  standing  thos  before  him,  sternly 
calm,  with  bloodless  cheek,  and  steady  eye,  abiding 
his  decision ;  ready  to  die  or  to  denounce  that  son 
as  the  murderer  of  her  wounded  guest 

It  was,  ss  we  have,  said,  a  touching,  yet  an  awful 
sight ;  even  her  son,  ruthless,  blood-thirsty  as  he 
was,  felt  this,  and  trembled  as  he  gazed;  but  he 
was  not  subdued  though  moved. 

"I  know  thee  better,  mother,"  he  replied  in  s 
gentler  tone,  after  a  brief  pause.  «*  I  know  tbee 
better;  and  heed  not  such  a  threat.  Thott  wilt 
not  bring  upon  thy  son— thine  only  son— a  shame- 
ful death.*9 

"  If  thou  but  add  the  murder  of  that  youth  to  thy 
long  list  of  crimes,  I  will,  so  help  me  heaven!" 
said  Hagar  solemnly. 

Her  voice  was  firm,  though  holjow ;  and  her  eye 
shrank  not  beneath  his  fierce  and  fiery  gaze. 

u Provoke  me  not!"  he  exclaimed,  with  bitter 
imprecations,  seizing  her  arm,  whilst  his  right  hand 
sought  his  dagger.  M Provoke  me  not!"  he  re- 
peated, holding  that  dagger  above  her  head,  "lest 
in  my  wrath  I  slay  thee  now." 

"  Strike !  and  thy  dying  mother's  blessing  will 
cHng  to  thee  as  a  corse,"  replied  the  noble  Hagar, 
with  unflinching  fortitude, 

8he  shook  not— screamed  not— but  stood  front- 
ing her  murderer  with  a  steady  gase ;  the  quivering 
of  her  livid  lips  alone  betrayed  her  emotion.  Her 
ruffian  son  continued  to  look  upon  her  for  some 
moments,  whilst  the  working  of  many  an  evil  pas- 
sion might  be  traced  in  his  swarthy  features ;  then, 
gradually  his  iron  grasp  relaxed— the  upraised  dag 
gs<  was  replaced  in  its  sheath,  and  in  silence  and 
shame  he  slunk  away,  despising  himself  for  yield 
lag  to  the  feeling  of  awe,  which  however  in  vain  he 
endeavored  to  resist 

A  burst  of  fearful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Pitxmaortce,  his  mother,  and  his  own  cowardice, 
broke  forth  as  be  crossed  the  threshold,  and  was  no 
longer  under  the  influence  of  her  eye;  end  the 
dying  away  of  these  mutterings  in  the  distance 
marked  his  departing  steps. 

His  figure  had  scarcely  ceased  to  darken  the 
doorway,  ere  Hagar,  springing  after  him,  secured 
the  entrance  as  she  best  could  %  then,  sinking  on 
her  knees  on  the  bare  clay  floor,  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept  aloud. 

"He  has  resisted!— Oh,  Lord!  Lay  not  the 
evil  thought  to  bis  charge,"  were  the  words  that 
reached  the  ears  of  Fitsmauriee;  and  even  these 
were  broken  and  rendered  almost  indistinct  by  her 
heavy  sobs.  He  would  have  called  to  her,  be  would 
have  sought  to  sooth  her,  by  his  sympathy  and 
gratitude;  but  there  was  a  something- almost  holy 
in  this  deep  and  lonely  grief— this  grief  for  tbe 
guilt  of  aoeoly  son,  whisk  rssteained  him  from 


breaking  In  upon  her  sorrow.  He  had  been  but 
grateful  before,  now  reverence  mingled  with  his 
gratitude.  What  must  have  been  her  grief  for 
years  1  She  had  sought  to  conceal  the  guilt  of  her 
son,  even  white  she  thwarted  his  wicked  plots; — 
and  should  be,  who  owed  her  so  much,  Increase  her 
pangs  by  showing  that  he  knew  of  that  guilt  ?  No ; 
if  she  spoke  not  to  him  of  the  psst  scene,  he  would 
never  name  it  to  her,  but  devise  the  best  means  to 
aid  her  views,  without  paining  her  affection  and 
delicacy.  His  own  wrongs  were  forgotten  in  the 
thought  of  her  sorrow. 

No  wonder  he  felt  such  a  creeping  fear  at  the 
eight  of  Hooper,  as  David  called  him,  though  pro- 
bably thia  was  a  name  assumed  unknown  to  Hagar. 
He  then  had  been  the  destroyer  of  his  mother — the 
tyrant  of  his  childhood,  of  whom,  even  in  his  man- 
hood, he  had  entertained  a  vague,  but  thrilling 
terror,  long  after  memory  had  lost  the  power  to 
trace  his  form  or  features.  Who  was  his  stern, 
proud  father,  his  base,  murderous  cousin  1  Was 
the  latter  his  secret  f>e— not  Tooker?  8o  it 
should  seem;  but  his  name  and  dwelling  place 
were  still  unknown. 

At  any  other  time,  he  might  have  felt  fretted  at 
thia  ignorance;  but  now — now  when  he  heard 
those  painful  sobs — when  he  thought  of  his  late 
merciful  deliverance,  bowed  down  with  shame  for 
bis  morning's  murmuring  and  despair,  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  that  life, 
which  a  few  hours  since  he  had  deemed  worthless, 
were  mingled  with  his  fervent  prayers  for  the  noble 
Hafcar  and  her  sinful  son. 

The  mourning  mother  was  still  on  her  knees, 
when  a  low  whistle  was  heard  from  without 
Starting  up  at  the  sound,  she  unclosed  the  door, 
and  then  was  heard  that  indistinct  murmur  of 
voices  which  had  more  than  once  before  surprised 
Fitzmaurice. 

The  visitor  was  not  admitted  into  the  hut,  but 
Hagar  conversed  with  him,  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold. Tbe  conference  was  ended — the  door  was 
re-closed,  and  Hagar,  after  standing  a  moment  in 
thought,  busied  herself,  late  as  it  was,  in  some 
household  preparations. 

Wearied  and  chilled  with  his  long  watch,  Fitz- 
meejrice  threw  himself  sgain  on  his  hard  bed ;  bnt 
scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  ere  he  wss 
roused  by  the  opening  of  the  trap  door. 

Springing  up,  and  seizing  a  stick  which  lay  near, 
he  was  preparing  to  defend  his  life  to  the  last,  when 
the  appearance  of  Hagar  dispelled  bis  fears  of  an 
attack. 

«*  I  have  frightened  you  "  she  said  in  a  sad  tone. 

"8tartred  me,  good  Hagar;  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  thee  again  to-night" 

Tou  wished  to  depart  but  now,  and  I  come- to 
say  that  all  is  ready,"  she  replied  in  the  same 
mournful  tone. 

M  Would  you  have  me  depart  at  once?"  he  in- 
quired in  some  surprise. 

"At  once.  You  will  not  refuse  to  go;"  she 
added  a  little  anxiously. 

"No  indeed,  good  Hagar;  Twill  go  when  and 
where  you  please ;  do  with  me  as  you  will." 

The  yoang  man's  tone,  unknown  to  himself,  was 
so  touching,  so  respectful,  that  Hagar  looked  in 
hie  face — then  turned  away. 
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"  Have  you  been  eleeping  ever  since  I  left  you  1" 
she  questioned  eagerly. 

It  wu  now  for  Maurice  to  torn  aside. 

"  You  have  not — you  nave  beard  all ;"  ahe  said, 
laying  her  trembling  hand  on  hia  arm,  and  gazing 
earnestly  upon  him. 

"I  have  heard  all,  kind,  noble  Hagar!  but  let 
not  this  distress  you ;  not  a  word  shall  ever  pass 
my  lips  that  can  injure  him,  or  pain  you.  If  he 
did  me  wrong  in  my  youth — if  he  hath  sought  my 
life  since  then,  hia  heroic  mother  has  amply  re- 
paired the  evil.  Should  he  assail  me  again,  your 
love  shall  be  hia  shield;  and  I  will  only  raise. my 
arm  in  self-defence." 

44  Bless  you !  bleaa  you !"  said  the  mother  fer- 
vently, with  swimming  eyes.  "This  generous 
kindness  shall  not  go  unrewerded.  Tell  nothing 
of  what  you  have  heard  this  night — say  nothing  of 
me  or  your  being  sheltered  here;  and  I  will  meet 
you  in  London,  as  soon  as  may  be,  within  the  two 
months ;  and  reveal  all  that  shall  be  needful  to  re- 
store you  to  wealth.  Now  come  with  me ;  first 
take  some  food ;  and  then  depart ;  for  there  is  no 
time  to  lose,  and  you  may  not  stop  on  your  journey 
for  many  hours." 

"Here  is  your  sword!  and  here  the  money 
found  in  your  pockets  when  brought  hither,  save 
what  has  been  spent  in  procuring  you  more  nour- 
ishing food  than  my  scanty  means  afforded,"  said 
Hagar  as  they  were  leaving  the  cottage. 

"  We  will  divide  what  ia  left  between  us;  I  need 
only  enough  to  enable  me  to  reach  London,"  re- 
plied Fitzmaurice.  "  I  de  not  offer  it  in  payment- 
no  money  can  repay  what  I  owe  you,"  he  added, 
seeing  that  she  drew  back  with  a  proud  air,  *'  but 
you  may  require  it  for  your  own  journey  ;  for  I  rely 
on  your  word  to  follow  me  ere  long." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  eay,  therefore  I  will  take  it" 

It  was  a  cold,  raw  November  morning,  when 
Fitzmaurice,  accompanied  by  Hagar,  quitted  the 
hut  which  had  afforded  him  shelter  for  nearly  a 
month.  The  fog  was  dense  aod  chilling ;  and  the 
hoar  frost  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 

He  had  longed  for  the  last  week  with  the  pas- 
sionate longing  of  a  feeble  body  and  active  mind, 
to  walk  once  more  beneath  the  open  sky— to 
breathe  once  more  the  pure,  fresh,  and  inspiriting 
air.  And  now  he  was  walking  beneath  the  open 
sky ;  but  the  air  was  heavy  and  depressing,  and  in- 
stead of  feeling  inspirited,  he  shivered  with  the 
cold,  and  the  dread  of  some  greater  evil  came  upon 
him.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  ten  yards  before  him ;  and  it  was  only  from 
after  inquiries  that  he  found  ont  the  place  of  his 
long  sojourn  to  have  been  situated  near  about  the 
spot,  where  the  Druid's  Head  stands  now. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  across  the  down,dnring 
which  he  yielded  himself  entirely  to  Hagar*  s  gui> 
dance,  brought  them  out  on  a  cross  road,  where 
stood  a  covered  cart  drawn  by  a  good  stout  horse, 
and  guarded  by  a  wild,  but  intelligent  looking  boy, 
ia  whom  the  young  soldier  recognized,  when  the 
light  grew  clearer,  the  bearer  of  the  first  note 
which  Hagar  had  owned  as  having  sent. 

"Keep  back  in  the  cart;  and  show  thyself  to 
none ;  and  the  boy  will  guide  thee  safe  to  Devises, 
for  lie  is  sharper  than  his  years,  and  honest  witbal," 
said  Hagar  to  her  guest.    "  And  now  God  be  with 


thee  till  we  Beet  again ;  and  remember  thou  bmt 

promised  silence  till  then." 

Fitzmaurice  would  have  renewed  his  thanks; 
but,  at  a  sign  from  Hsgar,  the  boy  drove  on,  and 
her  retreating  figure  waa  soon  lost  in  the  fpg. 

A  principle  of  honor  prevented  the  young  soldier 
from  questioning  the  boy  as  to  hia  late  kind  nurse ; 
but  he  remarked  that  they  had  walked  in  a  eon* 
trary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  cart  proceeded* 
that  their  footsteps  in  the  hear  frost,  as  he  imagined, 
might  not  betray  the  course  he  had  taken. 

The  lad  waa  not  only  shrewd,  bpt  attentive ;  and 
bore  back  a  handsome  reward  for  hia  services. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

••You  here,  Fitzmaurice !"  exclaimed  a  sturdy  par- 
liamentarian, whom  the  young  soldier  encountered  in 
the  Strand,  oa  hia  way  to  Whitehall,  whither  he  was 
proceeding  within  two  hour*  after  his  arrival  ia 
London. 

"  I  believe  I  am  Maurice  Fitzmaurice  still,  though 
some  strange  adventures  have  made  me  almost  doubt 
my  own  identity,"  replied  the  youth  with  a  smile. 
"  You  look  not  only  surprised,  but  grieved,  or  dis- 
pleased at  my  presence,  Merton.  What  is  the  mean* 
tng  of  thur 

"  Tut!  It  is  enough  to  be  called  on  for  the  mean- 
ing of  words ;  one's  looks  are  free  as  yet,  though  I 
know  not  how  long  they  may  remain  so.  I  thought 
not  to  see  thee  here  so  openly.  But  whither  wend 
you?" 

"  To  Whitehall  on  the  instant/' 

Merton  looked  cautiously  round;  then  drawing 
Fitzmaurice  into  a  narrow  passage,  spoke  ia  a  low 
voice,  evidently  fearful  of  being  overheard.  "  Better 
take  horse  to  Dover,  or  boat  at  Blackfriars,  and  cross 
to  France,  as  quick  as  may  be.  The  Lord  General 
waxes  wroth  with  thee ;  and  the  hold  spirits  who 
bearded  a  king  seem  like  to  succumb  to  a  brewer.  I 
know  not  how  much  longer  there  may  be  a  parlia- 
ment" 

"  Thanks  for  jour  counsel,  though  I  follow  it  not, 
Merton.  The  Lord  General  hath  seeming  cause  for 
wrath  :  but !  have  that  to  say  which  will  allay  it.'9 

"  Nay  go  thy  way  then,  snd  report  not  my  med- 
dling ;  for  myself,  I  would  rather  brave  a  lion  ia  hie 
hunger,  than  Cromwell  in  hie  anger.  So  fere  je 
well;  and  good  attend  vou." 

44  The  same  to  you.'  replied  Fitzmaurice ;  passing 
on  with  a  smile,  which  spoke  his  certainty  of  eaaily 
appeasing  the  Lord  General's  wrath. 

The  old  palaoe  of  Whitehall,  towards  which  Fitz- 
maurice bent  his  steps,  then  occupied  a  considerable 
space  along  the  banks  of  the/Thames,  contiguous  to 
where  Westminster  bridge  now  stands,  commencing 
at  the  present  Privy  Gardens,  and  ending  near  Scot- 
land Yard. 

It  extended  also  from  the  river  to  St  James's  Park, 
along  the  boundary  of  which,  including  the  Cockpit 
and  Spring  Gardens,  many  of  its  vanooe  buildings 


Herbert  de  Burgh.  Justiciary  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  3d.  who  was  its  first  owner,  left  it  in 
1242  to  the  Monastery  of  Black  Friars,  Holborn;  who 
selling  It  to  Walter  Gray.  Archbishop  of  York,  it 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  succeed  tng  pre- 
lates; and  was  the  York  House  more  than  once  men* 
tioeed  by  Sbakapearo. 

Henry  8th  taking  a  fancy  to  it,  Wolsey,  aa  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  found  it  prudent  to  diapose  of  the 
Klace  to  that  arbitrary  monarch,  from  whose  tine  it 
came  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  England 
till  1093,  when  It  was  consumed  by  lire ;  and  Queen 
mc^neeqoeaoe  removed  to  8t  James's. 
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Henry  the  M  threw  a  gallery  across  the  street  to 
the  new  park  of  St  James  t,  which  wai  formed  about 
the  tame  time  from  the  ground*  of  a  dissolved  mon- 
aster? of  this  name  ;  and  created  on  that  side  of  the 
waj,  a  Cockpit*  Tenoia  court,  &c.  Many  of  Cromwell's 
letters  about  this  time  are  dated  from  the  Cockpit, 
whilst  bis  subsequent  ones  are  usually  dated  White- 
hall. 

The  Banqueting  House*  now  commonly  called 
White  hall,  which  was  built  by  James  I.  in  the  room 
of  an  old  building  devoted  by  Elizabeth  to  a  similar 
purpose,  alone  escaped  the  fire ;  and  still  remains  a 
monument  of  the  purer  taste  introduced  by  Inigo 
Joaee.  It  was  tbej  only  part  of  the  intended  new 
structure  built  by  him.  The  roof  was  painted  by 
Rubens,  1629,  who  received  from  Charles  L  three 
thousand  pounds*  and  knighthood  for  his  labor. 

With  a  mind  fully  occupied  on  other  matters.  Fitz- 
manrice  scarcely  afforded  a  thought  to  Morton's 
caution,  but  pursued  his  way  with  a  hasty  step,  and 
unobservant  eye.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
admission  at  Whitehall,  but  as  he  was  traversing  a 
gallery,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  apartment  with 
the  door  ajar,  be  heard  Cromwell  asy  as  if  in  reply  to 
some  previous  observation  • — 

M  It  grieves  me  to  believe  this  evil  of  the  youth,  for 
mv  soul  waa  knit  unto  him.  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Worcester." 

"  He  hath  sat  in  the  tents  of  the  ungodly — he  bath 
toyed  with  a  Midianitish  woman,"  replied  Colonel 
Falconer  in  a  clear,  stern  voice. 

Fitzmaurice  started ;  and  for  the  first  time  thought 
of  Merton's  report  with  uneasiness. 

"  This  is  folly,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  followed 
the  servant  into  this  very  apartment  '*  These  words 
most  refer  to  another — they  cannot  refer  to  me.  Or 
if  they  should,  a  brief  explanation  will  dispel  all  doubts 
ofay  truth." 

As  the  domestic  announced  that  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice requested  an  audience  with  the  Lord  General, 
Cromwell  and  his  guest  exchanged  looks  of  surprise ; 
whilst  a  shade  of  regret  might  also  have  been  marked 
on  the  lace  of  the  former,  as  if  he  would  rather  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  of  condemning  one,  whom 
he  had  formerly  esteemed, 

As  the  young  soldier  entered  the  room,  with  his 
usual  franx.  but  respectful  bearing,  showing  no  fear, 
and  no  embarrasment,  this  expression  of  regret  passed 
away  from  his  features ;  and  if  Cromwell  did  not  wel- 
come the  new  comer  as  cordially  as  he  had  parted 
with  him,  still  there  was  enough  of  good-will  in  his 
manner  to  show  that  if  something  inclined  to  anger, 
be  was  still  more  inclined  to  hear  with  patience  and 
judge  with  leniency. 

Not  so  Colonel  Falconer.  He  who  at  Amesbury 
had  bade  Fitzmaurice  regard  him  as  a  friend,  and 
call  on  him.  for  aid  in  any  emergency,  was  at  White- 
hall the  rigid  judge:  stern,  cold,  and  suspicious. 

"  I  fear  your  excellency  holds  me  to  blame  for  not 
resuming  my  military  duties  at  the  time  appointed," 
began  Fitzmaurice  with  a  respectful  yet  manly  tone, 
as  Cromwell  motioned  him  to  take  a  seat ;  "  but  wben 
you  hear  that  I  have  only  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed, 
you  will,  I  trust,  acquit  me  of  any  wilful  neglect" 

"  A  sickness ;  it  may  be  caused  by  your  leaving  off 
the  aline  so  shortly  after  our  last  interview,  though, 
when  pleading  fer  leave  of  absence,  you  assured  me 
that  Doctor  Bates,  whilst  prescribing  the  Wiltshire 
air  as  needful  to  your  health,  had  forbade  yoq  to  lay 
it  aside  for  three  weeks  at  the  shortest"  observed  the 
Lord  General  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  Such  was  his  order ;  and  I  admit  my  indiscretion 
In  disobeying  it"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  reddening  as 
he  remembered  that  the  sling  had  been  laid  aside  not 
to  shock  the  false  Edith,  by  reminding  her  that  he  had 
fought  at  Worcester  against  her  party  and  kindred. 
44  Bet  though  the  wound  in  my  arm  broke  out  afresh 
from  my  imprudence*  fe  was  one  subsequently;  re- 


ceived, piercing  my  side,  that  detained  me  so  long  on 
a  sick  bed." 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  as  well,  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice, had  you  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  us  of  this 
same  wound  V*  asked  Cromwell  drily. 

"  Had  this  been  in  my  power,  my  ford,  it  had  been 
done ;  but,  till  the  last  ten  days.  I  was  delirious ;  and 
then  too  helpless  to  write,  or  to  procure  a  messenger. 
I  pray  your  excellency  to  believe  that  my  silence 
arose  from  no  want  or  respect,  but  from  mere  ina- 
bility." 

**  What  reward  shall  be  given  unto  thee  thou  lying . 
tongue?"  said  Colonel  Falconer  solemnly,  breaking 
in  abruptly  on  the  conversation. 

"  If  these  words  are  intended  for  me,  Colonel 
Falconer,  as  your  looks  imply,  I  can  but  aay  that  I 
am  ready  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  where 
and  when  you  please,"  replied  Fitzmaurice  flushing 
crimson  to  the  very  brow. 

"  Speak  not  so  hotly,  nor  so  disrespectfully  to  thy 
superiors,  young  man.  observed  Cromwell  severely : 
and  with  a  gathering  frown,  making  a  sign  to  Colonel 
Falconer  to  be  silent.  "This  intemperate  heat 
savors  more  of  bravado  than  innocence;  and  is 
most  unseemly  from  a  youth  towards  his  elders  and 
commanders.*' 

"  I  pray  your  excellency's  pardon  for  having  been 
tempted  to  speak  warmly,  by  so  great  a  provocation ; 
but  I  were  unfit  to  hold  the  command  wherewith  your 
lordship  honored  me,  could  I  forget  my  duty  as  a 
christian — my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  and  utter  such 
falsehoods  as  Colonel  Falconer  would  have  it  be- 
lieved," replied  Fitzmaurice  with  mingled  spirit  and 
respect. 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  that  you  have  duly  ob- 
served these  duties  of  which  you  speak  so  boldly," 
remarked  the  Lord  General  pointedly.  "  Hast  thou 
naught  to  tell  us  of  besides  this  wound?"  he  ques- 
tioned sternly,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  on  the  young 
soldier. 

"Naught  that  it  would  interest  your  lordship  to 
know." 

••  Take  heed  to  thy  words,  Captain  Fitzmaurice ; 
and  count  not  on  pardon  for  thy  past  services,  or 
from  any  favor  hitherto  shown  thee  ;  for  as  the  Lord 
reigns  in  Israel  thou  shalt  surely  die,  if  I  find  thee . 
treacherous  and  unrepentant,"  cried  Cromwell  with  a 
sadden  burst  of  passion  that  astounded  his  hearer. 

Brought  up  to  consider  Cromwell  an  unselfish  pa- 
triot, a  skilful  commander,  snd  a  conscientious, 
though  sometimes  visionary,  christian;  and  having 
been  received  with  lavor  by  bim  ever  since  his  en- 
trance into  manhood.  Fitzmaurice  was  astonished  at 
finding  himself  the  object  of  one  of  those  startling 
bursts  of  rage,  to  which  Cromwell  was  occasionally 
subject;  though  be  rarely  allowed  them  to  prejudice 
bis  interests,  or  lead  him  to  the  commission  of  acts  of 
violence.  He  had  taken  leave  of  the  young  soldier 
some  weeks  before  with  a  friendly  and  encouraging 
smile ;  but  now  those  large  and  irregular  features 
were  distorted  by  wrath;  and  that  broad,  bold,  and 
massive  brow,  the  seat  oT  thought  and  action,  was 
knit  into  a  stern  and  threatening  frown. 

Fitzmaurice  gazing  on  him  in  smazement  spoke  not 
a  word ;  and  Cromwell  proceeded  in  a  milder  tone. 

"  I  marked  thee  for  a  brave  and  intelligent  soldier 
at  Worcester;  and  therefore  I  gave  thee  advance- 
ment beyond  thy  years,  and  sundry  gifts,  promising  to 
look  to  thy  future  fortunes,  since  thou  hadst  been  cast 
forth  on  tne  world  with  none  to  aid  thee.  And  16  ! 
now,  how  hast  thou  repaid  my  bounty  ?  Hast  thou 
not  taken  part  in  the  counsel  of  the  ongodly  ?— hast 
thou  not  joined  thyself  to  my  foes,  snd  the  foes  of 
Israel  t  Nay,  speak  not  .'—deny  not I  but  hear  me 
out  I  would  give  no  credit  to  the  tale—I  doubted, 
till  even  so  idiot  could  have  doubted  no  longer  t  and 
then  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart  I  said,  he  hath 
saved  himself  by  flight  from  the  avenger's  sword— 
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and  it  is  well.  Bat  it  it  not  as  I  thought.  Tboa  art 
here !  come,  as  I  deemed  on  tbj  entrance,  to  tell  me 
all  and  trust  to  my  mercy ;  but  again  was  my  judg- 
ment at  fault  Thou  art  come,  but  with  a  bold,  un- 
blushing front,  and  lying  tongue.  Nay.  frown  not — 
nor  put  thy  hand  to  thy  sword,  but  bear  me — tremble 
— and  repent  It  would  be  only  strict  justice,  if  I 
ordered  thee  out  to  be  shot  on  the  instant ;  but  for  thy 

fallant  bearing  in  battle  ;  and  for  thine  orphan  state, 
wQl  give  thee  yet  one  more  chance.  I  know  all 
thy  treason— all  thy  guilt  .—those  papers  are  sufficient 
to  justify  thy  condemnation,"  pointing  to  a  packet  on 
the  table,  "yet  if  thou  wilt  speak  out  honestly  and 
freely,  keeping  nothing  back,  they  life  at  least  shall 
be  spared.  Answer  not  quickly  and  hotly,  as  I  see 
is  thy  purpose;  but  take  time  to  consider.  Thou  art 
young  to  die ;  and  1  would  save  thee  if  I  might  I 
give  thee  five  minutes  to  deliberate :  at  the  end  of 
that  time  confess  all,  or  prepare  for  death." 

As  Cromwell  ceased  speaking,  he  turned  away  and 
employed  himself  in  looking  over  the  papers  to  which 
he  had  pointed;  whilst  a  painful— an  awful  silence 
succeeded  to  his  threatening  words. 

Fitzmaurice  spoke  not  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand ;  but  many  and  contending  feelings  might  be 
traced  in  the  working  of  his  expressive  features. 
However  indignant  at  being  considered  guilty  of  some 
crime — he  knew  not  what — without  having  been  heard 
in  his  defence,  he  could  not  but  admit,  that  supposing 
him  to  be  guilty,  there  was  generosity  in  Cromwell's 
giving  him  time  and  warning,  by  confession  to  obtain 
his  pardon.  Then  came  the  thought  with  what  fear- 
ful sin  was  he  charged  f  who  had  charged  him  ?  and 
what  could  those  papers  contain!  On  this  point  he 
was  all  wonder  and  bewilderment 

Could  it  be  all  a  dream  ?— a  jest  f—  a  trial?  No 
trial,  and  no  jest— a  stern  reality.  Cromwell's  speech 
was  too  clear— too  earnest  to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  his 
jesting.  Instead  of  indulging  in  a  long  rigmarole  of 
confused  images,  and  unconnected  sentences,  as  was 
his  wont  when  unwilling  to  commit  himself,  and  un- 
certain in  his  own  views,  or  anxious  to  mystify  others, 
and  obtain  their  opinions,  without  revealing  his  own, 
he  had  delivered  himself  with  such  force  and  strength 
of  expression,  as  left  no  doubt  of  his  purpose.  To 
use  a  phrase  which  was  applied  to  hia  speaking  by 
his  contemporaries— "  every  word  he  spoke  was  a 
thing;" — and  there  could  be  no  hope  of  an  appeal 
from  his  decision,  whatever  that  decision  might  be. 

The  voung  soldier  felt  that  he  stood  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  a  precipice,  though  he  knew  not  bow  he  had 
come  there ;  and  that  a  touch  would  topple  him  over* 
and  for  some  moments  he  felt  dizzy  at  the  sudden- 
ness and  extent  of  his  peril,  from  which  there  seemed 
no  means  of  escape.  To  whom  might  he  look  for  aid 
or  counsel?  Not  to  Colonel  Falconer,  for  there  sat 
the  stern  fanatic  with  lips  compressed,  and  eyebrows 
knit,  ready  to  raise  his  voice  against  him. 

Were  Sir  Edward  Ferringham  my  kind  protector 
here,  then  might  I  hope  for  justice  and  acquittal," 
thought  the  bewildered  youth ;  and  lo,  as  the  thought 
came  across  him,  the  door  waa  thrown  open  and  Sir 
Edward  entered. 

Forgetful  of  all  beside.  Fitzmaurice,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joyful  surprise,  started  op  to  welcome  the 
worthy  baronet,  nor  waa  be  disappointed  in  his  hope 
of  meeting  aa  heretofore  with  the  warm  reception  due 
to  a  much  loved  son. 

"  You  here,  dear  Maurice!"  replied  Sir  Edward  in 
a  tone  bespeaking  an  equal  degree  af  joyful  surprise. 
'  Then  all  is  right ;  and  you  are  innocent,  aa  I  said 
you  were." 

"  I  hope  for  his  sake  and  yours,  Sir  Edward,  that  it 
may  turn  out  so,"  said  Cromwell  gravely.  "  Bat 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  it  pleases  me  that  you 
should  be  present  to  see  justice  done  to  the  youth, 
whom  you  have  treated  aa  a  child.  Partly  for  yonr 
sake,  partly  for  bis  own,  I  have  promised  him  pardon 


on  a  full  confession.  Let  him  take  heed  that  he  abate 
not  my  favor." 

••That  will  he  not,  I  will  answer  for  him,"  said  Sir 
Edward  cheerfully.  "  If  Maurice  hath  aught  to  tell, 
that  should  be  told,  he  will  reveal  it  witbont  threat  or 
promise ;  and  I  will  stand  surety  for  his  truth." 

"  Stand  not  surety  for  the  truth  of  the  evil  doer,  lest 
thou  share  in  his  destruction,"  observed  Colonel 
Falconer  bluntly ;  "  and  yet  I  would  have  stood  bonds- 
man for  the  young  man 'a  truth  myself,  but  a  month 
ago,"  be  added  more  gently. 

'•  And  might  do  so  with  safety  now,  Colonel  Falco- 
ner," replied  Maurice  rather  proudly. 

'*  That  will  soon  be  seen,"  said  Cromwell  with  the 
same  stern  gravity  as  before.  "  The  time  alloted  for 
consideration  hath  expired.  Wilt  thou  preserve  tby 
life  by  a  full  confession  of  thy  treason  t"     , 

"  If  the  preservation  of  my  life  depend  on  this, 
then  must  I  perish ;  for  I  have  no  treason  to  confess," 
replied  Fitzmaurice  boldly. 

"  Take  heed,  young  man,  take  heed !  The  sword 
of  justice  hangs  above  thee,  suspended  by  a  thread  no 
firmer  than  a  spider's  web.  Confess  and  save  thy  life, 
though  not  thine  honor.** 

"  The  first,  my  lord,  were  worthless  in  my  eyes 
without  the  last  answered  Fitzmaurice  warmly.  *'  I 
know  not  as  yet  with  what  T  am  charged ;  and  there- 
fore I  know  not  how  to  reply.  Question,  and  I  will 
answer  truly — prove  that  I  merit  death — then  let  me 
die." 

"  As  thou  hast  said  so  let  it  be !  Thou  has  despised 
my  mercy — now  look  for  justice.  Even  you,  Sir  Ed- 
ward, must  admit  that  since  the  youth  will  not  con- 
fess his  sin,  he  must  abide  its  punishment,"  said 
Cromwell,  turning  to  the  Baronet. 

**  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  Maurice  hath  no  sin 
to  confess,"  replied  Sir  Edward  cheerfully.  ••  With 
that  frank  manner,  and  open  brow  I  cannot  think  him' 
guilty  of  treachery  and  falsehood." 

*'  Thy  judgment  is  as  the  judgment  of  a  doting 
parent,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  guilt  of  his  son, 
though  the  crime  be  committed  before  his  eyes — 
shown  in  his  own  handwriting.  But  lest  it  be  said 
that  justice  waa  refused  to  the  youth  because  he  waa 
poor,  and  without  kindred,  out  of  his  own  mouth  shall 
he  be  condemned.  Thou  haat  bade  me  question  thee," 
continued  Cromwell  more  sternly,  turning  to  Fitz- 
maurice. "  Now  look  that  thou  answerest  promptly 
and  wisely ;  for  thou  hast  no  more  favor  to  hope  from 
me;  and  an  unblushing  brow  will  not  bear  thee  harm- 
less. Where  and  when  didst  thou  first  hold  converse 
with  Charles  Stusrt  P 

Fitzmaurice  started — colored — then  turned  pale; 
but  said  not  a  word.  To  tell  where  he  had  first  met 
Charles  Stuart  was  to  endanger  the  fortunes,  if  not 
the  lives  of  all  at  Heale :  and  though  he  had  but  little 
to  thank  them  for,  aince  he  now  knew  that  their  kind 
hospitality  had  been  but  to  pleasure  young  Ferring- 
ham ,  and  screen  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of 
harboring  the  King,  still  his  noble  spirit  shrunk  from 
betraying  them,  even  though  his  silence  would,  as  he 
plainly  saw,  subject  him  to  the  chance  of  a  shameful 
death;  and  this  was  only  the  first  Question  put  Might 
not  many  others  be  asked  aa  embarrassing-«as  dan- 
gerous t 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  his  judges ;  they 
were  awaiting  his  reply  ;  and  he  hsd  none  to  make. 
He  ventured  a  haaty  glance  towards  those  around 
him.  He  met  the  fiery,  wrathful  gaze  of  the  fanatical 
Falconer— the  contemptuous  sneer  of  the  command- 
ing Cromwell ;  and  what  moved  htm  most,  the  sad 
and  pained  look  of  hia  more  than  father,  8ir  Edward 
Fernngham. 

"  This  is  my  first  question.  Canst  thou  not  answer 
even  thatP  said  the  Lord  General  sarcastically. 

"  The  first  time  that  I  met  Charles  8ttiaft,  knowing 
htm  to  be  such,  was  on  the  downs  above  RoUestone, 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October/'  replied  Fits- 
maurlce,  striving  to  rally. 
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"  This  i#  »  base  paltering  with  the  troth,"  exclaimed  [ 
Cromwell  in  wrath  and  disgust  "  And  this  pretended 
ignorance  of  Charles  Stuart**  identity,  will  not  serve! 
thy  purpose.  To  the  point,  air.'— to  the  point!  else 
•halt  thou  be  banged  as  a  base  spy,  without  the  form 
of  a  trial  Didst  thou  not  sup  with  him  at  HeaJe 
House  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October  ?  Didst 
thou  not  meet  and  converse  with  him  at  Stone  Henge 
on  the  following  day  t" 

**  I  did  all  this,  but  unwittingly ;  never  guessing  that 
he  who  passed  aa  Master  Jackson,  was  in  truth 
Charles  Stuart,"  replied  Fitzmaurioe. 

**  There  ia  wisdom  sometimes  in  seeming  dull.  wit. 
ted,'*  observed  Cromwell  with  bitter  irony.  "  But 
why,  if  the  youth  were  but  Master  Jackson,  didst  thou 
•end  thy  servant  oo  to  Heale,  and  proceed  to  Stone 
Henge  alone,  contrary  to  thy  usual  custom  ?" 

"  Because  I  liked  not  the  manners  of  that  servant, 
counting  him  prying  and  knavish;  and  therefore  usu- 
ally  dispensed  with  his  presence  when  possible,"  re- 
plied Fitsmaurice  readily. 

"  And  doubtless  it  was  from  a  dislike  to  this  said 
prying,  that  you  bade  this  David  Frew  en  await  your 
return  on  the  night  of  the  same  day,  when  yon  rode 
back  to  guide  this  Master  Jackson  to  the  side  door  at 
Heale;  and  after  that  dispensed  with  his  further  at- 


tendance throughout  the  day,"  observed  the  Lord  Ge- 
neral with  the  same  galling  irony. 

"  His  knavish  propensities  had  made  him  .unwel- 
come at  Heale  as  well  as  to  me ;  moreover,  t  held  him 
leagued  with  those  who  sought  my  life ;  and  thence 
my  dispensing  with  his  services,  my  lord:  I  rode  not 
back  to  guide  Charles  Stuart,  as  your  excellency  says, 
but  merely  to  ask  a  forgotten  question  of  a  friend. 

"  These  circumstances  are  most  unfortunate  as  giv- 
ing grounds  for  suspicion,"  observed  the  Lord  Gene- 
ral ironically. 

"  They  are  indeed,  my  lord,  since  these  petty  de- 
tails, collected  by  prying  malice,  are  to  be  brought  as 
charges  against  me." 

"  Talk  not  of  prying  and  pettv  malice.  Captain 
Fitsmaurice ;  the  man  of  honor  and  courage  need  fear 
neither.  Why  not  dismiss  this  servant  if  you  thought 
him  leagued  with  assassins  against  you!" 

••  80  I  purposed  immediately  on  leaving  Wiltshire ; 
bet  whilst  there,  deemed  my  life  more  secure  by  re- 
taining the  coward  in  my  service,  with  the  warning 
that  his  life  must  snswer  for  mine." 

*  *  The  wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding  may  seem  more 
than  doubtful  to  some.  But  why  not  name  your  meet- 
ings with  Master  Jackson,  since  you  now  know  him 
as  Charles  Stuart,  on  my  first  question  f 
*  ••  Because,  not  being  aware  of  the  extent  of  your 
excellency  s  knowledge.  I  feared  by  my  answers  to 
endanger  the  family  at  Heale." 

"  Without  considering  that  this  delicate  considera- 
tion for  your  friends  might  place  your  own  life  in 
jeopardy,"  said  Cromwell  in  the  aame  tone  of  irony. 

•«  They  are  no  friends  of  miue,  my  lord,  now,  how- 
ever I  might  in  my  simplicity  have  deemed  them  so 
then.**  replied  Fitxmaorice  bitterly. 

"So;  no  honesty  among  thieve*— no  friendship 
among  traitors.  But  how  came  thy  dull  wit  to  dis- 
cover st  last,  that  Master  Jackson  was  Charles 
Smart  r 

"  His  own  words  and  those  of  his  friends  revealed 
the  truth,  to  my  otter  amazement,  on  the  night  of  the 
'eleventh.*' 

"On  which  night,  as  I  understand,  you  risked  your 
life  to  save  veur  king.  How  chanced  it  that  you 
named  not  this  gallant  exploit  bat  now  f" 

"  I  am  not  wont  te  boast  of  my  deeds,  my  Lord 
General,"  replied  Fitsmaurice  proudly. 

"  Nay,  but  in  this  instance,  tby  modesty  were  false 
shame.  Didst  thou  think  that  thou  shouldst  not  re- 
ceive honors  and  rewards  for  preserving  thy  sove- 
reign r* 

••  I  thought  not  of  rewards  or  honors,  whilst  per- 
forming n  mere  act  of  humanity  towards  a  stranger* 


aa  I  then  believed  him  to  be.  Had  your  Excellency 
seen,  as  I  saw,  a  stripling — a  mere  youth — attacked 
by  two  powerful  ruffians,  and  on  the  point  of  sinking 
beneath  their  blows,  you  would  have  done  as  1  did, 
and  succored  him,"  said  Fitzmaurice  boldly,  goaded 
almost  to  madness  by  bis  general's  bitter  irony,  and 
covert  sarcasm. 

"  And  when  I  had  found  that  this  youth— this  mere 
stripling— was  Charlea  Stuart— that  man  of  Belial, 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  Commonwealth,  with  a  re- 
ward for  his  capture,  I  should  have  aided  his  escape 
and  joined  in  a  plot  to  restore  him : — will  you  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  too  7"  questioned  Cromwell,  in  open 
wrath. 

"  That  would  not  you  have  done— that  did  not  I," 
replied  Fitzmaurice  as  boldly  as  before.  "  Ere  1  could 
answer  his  appeal  for  secrecy,  Captain  Tooker,  de- 
claring that  the  life  of  the  king  must  not  reat  on  a 
doubt,  discharged  bis  pistol;  and  to  him  am  1  in- 
debted for  the  dangerous  wound,'  which  confined  me 
for  weeks  to  a  sick  bed.*' 

At  the  name  of  Tooker,  Cromwell  and  Falconer  ex- 
changed significant  looks,  but  the  former  proceeded 
in  his  examination  without  making  any  remark  on  the 
subject. 

"  And  where  may  this  sick  bed  have  been  7 

"In  a  poor  cottage  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Being  somewhat  particular,  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
I  would  fain  bear  the  name  of  the  skilful  leech,  who 
restored  you  to  health,  after  receiving  so  dangerous  a 
wound." 

"I  had  no  leech,  my  Lord;  only  a  moat  attentive 
nurse;  and  owe  mv  recovery,  rather  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  than  mortal  skill.*'  replied  Fitzmaurice  in  some 
little  embarrassment,  conscious  that  having  no  medi- 
cal attendant  might  appear  suspicious. 

(<  Nay,  then,  give  us  the  name  of  this  kind  and  at- 
tentive nurse,  and  describe  her  dwelling,  that  she  may 
be  sought  for  and  rewarded."  m 

"  My  word  is  pledged  to  do  neither,"  said  Fitzmau- 
rice frankly,  though  aware  how  such  an  answer  must 
lell  against  him. 

"Promises  are  convenient  things  sometimes;  and 
there  is  prudence  in  being  silent;  where  naught  is 
said,  no  lie  can  be  detected,  observed  Cromwell 
scornfully. 

"  1  spesk  but  the  truth,  my  Lord;  and  am  ready  to 
defend—" 

"  Peace!  Be  silent,  sir !"  cried  Cromwell  in  wrath, 
interrupting  Maurice  in  his  indignant  burst  "  1  have 
more  questions  to  ask ;  though  methinks  by  this  time 
you  must  see  the  folly  of  having  bade  me  put  them." 

"  I  dq  indeed/*  said  the  young  aoldier  simply. 

A  grim  smile  was  the  Lord  General's  only  comment 
on  this  very  honest  reply. 

"  Why  didst  thou  not  on  first  entering  the  room,  re- 
late this  meeting  with  Charles  Stuart,  since  thy  wound 
prevented  thee  from  doing  so  sooner  7" 

"  Hearing  that  Charles  Stuart  had  landed  in  France, 
I  deemed  xhe  adventure  00  longer  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  worth  relating." 

44  Hadst  thou  no  fear  of  being  questioned  further, 
as  now?  Hadst  thou  no  pity  for  a  fugitive  king  7— no 
wish  that  he  might  leave  the  kingdom  unmolested? 
Didst  thou  not  say  that  his  capture  would  but  embar- 
rass the  rulers  of  the  land.*' 

14 1  might  have  said  so,  for  I  thought  it;  though  I 
know  not  to  what  conversation  your  Excellency 
alludes,"  said  Maurice,  frankly. 

44  Nay,  hast  thou  forgotton  thy  talk  with  good  Mis- 
tress Hyde  on  the  lawn  at  Heale?  Hast  thou  forgot- 
ten thy  words,  that  the  late  king's  death  was  a  sad 
necessity,  if  a  necessity  at  all ;  and  that  thou  wouldat 
not  defend  General  Cromwell's  conduct  in  Ireland? 
Ha!  thou  atarteat,  and  turn  est  pale,  which  is  answer 
enough.    Did  f  not  warn  thee  that  I  knew  all  7" 

44  Alas!  my  Lord,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  acquit 
me :  but  this  you  cannot  do ;  and  knowing  only  part 
you  condemn  me.    If  the  whole  of  that  conversation 
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were  reported,  you  Excellency  mast  be  aware  that  hi 
all  other  point*  I  defended  you." 

"  Defended  me !  How  dared  you  name  me,  traitor 
and  ingrate  as  you  are!"  cried  Cromwell,  fiercely, 
•tamping  with  rage.  "  Who  set  thee  up  as  a  judge  in 
Israel?  Go  prove  thy  zeal  for  the  commonwealth  by 
)  other  means ;  and  dare  not  to  name  my  name 


again. 

••  There  are  proofs  enough  of  my  zeal  for  the  com- 
'  mon wealth, "replied  Fitemaurice,  with  difficulty  keep- 
ing down  his  resentment  at  Cromwell's  irritating 
manner.  "  My  conduct  at  Worcester  is  well  known, 
and  Major  Peters  can  answer  for  my  activity  in 
searching  Heale  House." 

"  Which  said  activity  was  shown  in  breaking  into 
a  secret  chamber,  no  longer  secret,  since  Major  Pe- 
ters had  given  you  the  plan ;  and  there  seizing  a  loyal 
and  honorable  gentleman,  whilst  he  who  was  sought 
for  was  allowed  to  escape.  If  I  mistake  not.  too, 
you  would  have  prevented  any  search  if  you  could, 
saying  that  your  constant  visit  at  the  house,  might  be 
taken  as  a  guarantee  that  Charles  Stuart  was  not 
there." 

••  If  I  erred  in  that  last  point,  it  was  through  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  fault  was  repaired  aa  soon  as  I  saw 
ground  to  believe  myself  mistaken.  Even  though  at 
the  risk  of  future  misery,  1  led  the  search  with  all  the 
zeal  befitting  a  soldier  of  the  commonwealth;  and 
had  Major  Peters  not  returned  to  resume  the  com- 
mand, and  blame  that  zeal,  Charles  Stuart  had  been 
captured.  Captain  Tooker  is  no  honorable  man; 
and  no  ale  hy  mist  either:  he  stands  fair  as  it  seems 
with  the  parliamentarians  and  royalists ;  and  I  doubt 
not  has  lied  to  both." 

"  Captain  Tooker  hath  supplanted  thee  in  the  favor 
of  a  maiden,  called  Edith  EUerslie,  hath  he  not  V 
'  asked  Cromwell,  sarcastically. 

"He  hath— and  wedded  her,"  replied  Maurice, 
coloring.    "Hut  I  speak  not  from  private  enmity." 

Cromwell  smiled  incredulously ;  and  Colonel  Fal- . 
coner  remarked : 

"To  save  thyself,  thou  wouldst  accuse  another; 
but  thine  own  acts  condemn  thee.  You  would  not 
ride. with  me  to  seek  Charles  Stuart  where  he  was 
not,  that  you  might  meet  him  on  the  down  at  night" 

"That  meeting,  as  1  have  already  said,  was  acci- 
dental—w  began  Fitzmaurice.     . 

"  As  accidental  aa  thy  visit  to  the  wood  near  Ames- 
bury,  a  few  nights  prior,"  observed  the  Lord  General, 
interrupting  him. 

"  I  know  not  what  connexion  the  one  circumstance 
can  have  with  the  other,"  said  Maurice  in  surprise. 

"Whom  didst  thou  meet  in  the  wood?  And  of 
wbat  didst  thou  converse?  Ha!  what  silent!  Haat 
thou  no  promise  of  secrecy  to  plead  as  before? 

*'  That  is  the  truth,  my  lord,  though  you  will  not 
believe  it  I  cannot  tell  you  why  I  went — nor  whom 
I  met— nor  what  T  heard." 

"This  obstinacy  does  but  seal  your  fate,"  said 
Cromwell  sternly.  "  A  few  more  questions  and  vour 
course  is  run.  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  of  Major 
EUerslie,  an  officer  in  Charles  Stuart's  army  ?  Know 
you  where  he  now  is?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  bis  present  abiding  place;  but 
conclude  it  is  not  in  England,"  answered  Fitzmaurice 

.  "  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  him  since  the  fight  at 
Worcester?"  continued  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  young  soldier. 

"Much,  my  lord."  said  Maurice  frankly,  though 
conscious,  as  before,  that  his  answer  would  tell 
against  him.  in  the  minds  of  his  judges. 

"  A  few  days  after  that  event,  before  I  had  recov- 
ered from  my  wounds  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  he  came 
to  me  in  disguise  and  distress,  aaking  my  aid  to  ena- 
ble him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was  weary  and 
hungry,  had  been  robbed  and  wounded;  and  weak 
and  penniless  must  tall  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies, 
'  if  I  refused  to  assist  him;  in  which  case  his  death 


would  be  almost  certain.  Thus  hardly  pressed,  hi  a 
last  resource,  he  threw  himself  on  my  generosity. 
We  were  not  friends  even  in  private?  nay,  might  be 
said  to  be  foes,  since  he  had  expressed  his  displeasure 
at  my  attentions  to  his  cousin ;  but  this  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  such  a  moment,  and  I  gave  the  assist- 
ance needed." 

44  And  thereby  displayed  your  lesl  for  the  Common- 
wealth, in  letting  loose  one  of  its  boldest  and  dove- 
rest  enemies,"  observed  Cromwell  ironically. 

"No  generous  mind  cbuld  have  acted  otherwise  in 
such  an  extremity ;  such  has  been,  such  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  General  himself,"  replied 
Maurice  boldly.  •'  Bnt  ere  be  left  me  his  word  was 
pledged  that  he  would  neither  plot,  nor  bear  arms 
against  the  Commonwealth  for  a  foil  year  to  come; 
and  his  word  may  be  trusted." 

"By  fools,"  remarked  Cromwell  abruptly.  "I 
know  how  his  word  may  be  trusted,  as  well  aa  the 
honor  of  his  liberator.  On  this  point  you  confess 
your  guilt,  though  you  would  fain  glow  it  over. 
Now,  know  ye  aught  of  a  certain  Mister  Joel  Rogers, 
abiding  in  the  good  city  of  Salisbury  ?  Ha!  another 
start!  Didst  thou  thins:  I  was  false  as  thyself,  when 
I  told  thee  that  I  knew  all  thy  doings?  Know  ye 
aught  of  this  worthy  gentleman  r* 

''  I  have  heard  of,  but  not  seen  him." 

"What!  met  ye  m  the  dark  then?"  naked 
Cromwell  ironically. 

"  We  never  met  to  my  knowledge.  I  once 
called  at  his  house,  out  he  was  not  within,"  replied 
Maurice  with  spirit 

"Did  yon  not  leave  a  letter  with  him,  somewhere 
about  the  ninth  of  last  month  ?*' 

"  I  did  ;  but  he  was  not  within,  as  I  said  before.'* 

"  Art  thou  wont  to  correspond  With  persons, 
whom  thou  hast  never  seen?" 

"  I  have  never  corresponded  with  Mister  Joel 
Rogers." 

"  Foul  shame  on  a  gallant  soldier,  who  can  utter 
such  falsehoods  t  Didst  thou  not  own  to  the  letter!" 

"  I  left  the  letter;  hot  another  wrote  it.  For  the 
charge  of  falsehood— I  retort  it  boldly,  let  who  will 
make  it!"  exclaimed  Fitzmaurice  hotly. 

"  Dost  thou  dare !"  cried  Cromwell  with  a  rush 
of  passion,  placing  his  hand  on  his  sword.  '*  Dost 
thou  remember  to  whom  thou  speakest  t  But  I 
will  bear  with  thee  yet  a  little  while.  Who  was 
this  other  f" 

"  If  I  knew  the  purpose  of  the  question—"  began 
Fitzmaurice,  fearful  from  his  ignorance  of  the  cos- 
tents  of  that  letter,  lest  the  naming  Edith  might  en- 
danger her  safety,  which  be  would  rather  have  died 
than  done,  notwithstanding  her  fickleness. 

"  Thou  wouldst  be  able  to  give  a  more  prudent 
answer,  I  doubt  not,"  observed  the  Lord  General 
closing  the  sentence.  "  Whose  signature  is  that  f" 
he  continued,  holding  oat  to  the  young  soldier  a 
letter  taken  from  the  table,  and  bo  folded  aa  to  show 
only  the  closing  line  of  mere  compliment,  and  the 
the  single  letter  F  with  a  peculiar  flourish,  so  aa  to 
form  a  sort  of  cipher. 

11  It  is  mine,  my  lord,"  said  Fitzmaurice  frankly. 

«•  And  the  writing  ?" 

"  Mine  also,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  though 
written  in  haste,  as  it  should  seem.  * 

"Thine!  thy  writing!  thy  signature !  Now 
out  of  thine  own  mouth  art  thou  condemned," 
cried  Cromwell  with  a  burst  of  rage,  that  was  ab- 
solutely appalling.  "The  fowler  is  taken  in  hia 
own  snare. — The  plots  of  the  wicked  have  fallen  on 
his  own  head.  And  vet  thou  couidat  dare  prate  to 
me  of  thine  honor*and  truth,  and  retort  the  charge 
of  falsehood.  Thou— the  vilest  of  the  vile !  a  liar  ! 
a  traitor!  and  assassin !" 

"I  am  neither;  and  he  lies  who  says  it,"  ex- 
claimed   Fitsjnaurice   passionately,  meeting  Use 
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wrmthfal  look  of  the  lord  Genera?,  before  which 
even  Sir  Edward  Ferringham  shrank,  with  one  as 
fearless  and  defying. 

••  Thou  art  not  one  but  all,"  cried  Cromwell, 
starting  up,  and  fronting  the  hold  youth,  whilst  his 
features  were  convulsed  with  rage.  "  Look  there  ! 
look  there  !"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  direction 
of  the  letter,  which  was  to  Mister  Joel  Rogers. 
*  And  there !  and  there  !"  thrusting  two  other  pa- 
pers towards  him.  "  Read  them  !  ay,  read  them 
through ;  as  if  thou  didst  not  know  what  they  con- 
tained. Deny  thy  writing  if  thou  canst:  and  tell 
me,  if  thou  darest  then,  that  thou  art  neither  liar- 
traitor — nor  assassin !" 

Fitsinaurice  read  as  desired ;  and  his  whole  face, 
even  to  his  lips,  turned  of  an  ashy  paleness,  as  he 
did  so,  whilst  his  hands  shook  ss  though  ho  had 
been  suddenly  stricken  with  the  palsy. 

Two  of  these  letters,  which  bore  the  peculiar  ci- 
pher owned  to  be  his  usual  signature  by  Fits  men- 
rice,  were  directed  to  Joel  Rogers ;  and  spoke  of 
the  writer's  readiness  to  join  in  some  plot  in  agita- 
tion among  the  cavaliers,  the  purpose  of  which, 
though  not  very  distinctly  stated,  was  evidently 
that  of  placing  Charles  Stuart  on  the  throne  of 
England.  Bessies  tins  they  alluded  to  his  hsving 
aided  in  the  King's  concealmeat  at  Heals,  and  sub- 
sequent escape ;  and  one  closed  with  the  declsration 
that  the  writer  would  risk  fame,  fortune,  life,  all, 
in  this  cause.  The  third  letter,  which  though  hear* 
ing  the  same  superscription,  was  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent hand,  showed  plainly  that  this  plot  was  not 
only  to  place  Charles  Stuart  on  the  throne,  but  also 
that  the  means  through  which  this  was  to  be 
effected,  was  the  assassination  of  Cromwell.  After 
naming  some,  snd  hinting  at  others,  whose  services 
might  be  depended  on,  the  writer  ended  by  Bay- 
ing:—"  Ton  may  rest  assured  of  the  co-operation 
of  Major  Elleralie  in  afl  our  plans  ;  and  a  late  con- 
vert to  royahsm,  won  over  to  our  cause  by  the 
power  of  female  charms,  will  show  us  our  best  arid 
safest  road  to  the  tyrant's  heart.  Within  a  month 
our  king  shall  have  nis  own  again." 

The  first  epistle  was  dated  on  the  day  of  Mau- 
rice's visit  to.  Salisbury— the  others  a  few  days  later. 

Two  of  these  letter's*  as  we  have  already  said, 
bore  the  peculiar  cipher  which  Maurice  frequently 
used ;  and  the  writing  also  strongly  resembled  his 
when  he  wrote  in  haste !  and  yet  tkey  were  not 
written  by  him,  but  by  Henry  Ferringham,  whose 
hand  greatly  resembled  his.  and  who  often  in  frolic 
used  nis  signature.  He  then  wss  the  convert  to 
royalianit  through  the  power  of  female  beauty  i  sad 
his  conversation  with  Maurice  on  the  day  of  their 
meeting  had  been  meant  to  sound  his  principles  and 
constancy  j— hence  too  his  coolness  after  the  search, 
and  readiness  to  join  in  keeping  him  from  Heale. 

Fitamaurice  saw  all-  this  at  once,  and  it  was  ths 
seeing  this  that  msde  his  hands  to  shake,  and  his 
face  to  turn  of  a  deadly  paleness.  He  must  either 
remain  under  the  imputation  of  plotting  the  murder 
of  Cromwell,  a  crime  doubly  hateful  ju  bis  case, 
since  the  Lord  General  had  loaded  him  with  favors, 
or  he  must  betray  the  beloved  companion  of  his 
youth— the  only  son  of  his  generous  benefactor  to  a 
shameful  death.  There  was  no  alternative ;—  for 
in  Cromwell's  present  mood  no  bare  asseverations 
of  innocence  would  be  credited,  nor  could  he  expect 
that  they  should  be  so,  when  so  many  circum- 
stances  were  against  him. 

There  was  along  and  painful  silence.  Fitsmeu- 
nes  knew  that  the  eyes  of  all  were  on  him— he 
felt,  though  ho  saw  it  not,  for  his  looks  were  bent 
on  the  groemd,  the  searching,  stern  snd  wrathful 
me  of  ths  Lord  General,  who  was  still  standing 
Before  him ;  snd  he  would  have  spoken,  though  he 
knew  not  wfaae,  but  the  power  was  darned  bimj  the 


fatal  letters  fell  from  his  tremhTihg  hands,  and  the 
white  foam  churned  on  his  vivid  hp,  dashed  with  a 
tinge  of  blood,  so  strong— so  fearful  was  the  strug- 
gle. It  was  not  desth  that  he  feared,  but  the  shame, 
and  the  guilt  that  would  rest  on  his  name. 

"  The  arm  of  the  Lord  hath  stricken  the  guilty 
one !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Falconer  in  an  excited 
tone. 

Fitzmaurice  heard  the  remark,  but  it  moved  him 
not. 

"  That  I  should  have  lived  to  see  him  whom  I  so 
loved  thus  fallen !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  with  a 
faltering  tone. 

"I  am  innocent,  my  father !— my  more  than 
father !  do  not  doubt  it  V*  cried  Fitzmaurice  wildly, 
deeply  touched  by  the  sadness,  and  yet  affection  of 
his  benefactor's  tone.  What  was  the  execration 
of  all  mankind  beside,  to  the  thought  of  his  sorrow  1 
•*  Those  letters  are  not—" 

"Not  your  writing T— Prove  it,  and  let  me  love 
and  esteem  you  still, '  exctaimed  Sir  Edward  ear- 
nestly, closing  ths  sentence,  which  Fitzmaurice  had 
broken  off  abruptly,  and  clasping  his  hands  as  if  in 
entreaty.  "  Tell  ma  who  wrote  them,  and  I  will 
believe,  though  all  the  world  should  disbelieve." 

Poor  Maurice  turned  away  without  a  word  ;— be 
dared  not  speak— he  could  not  bear  that  loving 
look— those  pleading  tones.  If  Sir  Edward  felt 
thus  at  the  thought  of  his  guilt,  what  agony  would 
he  endure  at  the  conviction  of  his  owp  son's  infsmy  f 
and  could  he  so  wring  the  bosom  that  bad  cher- 
ished hnn  for  years?  No,  no;  all  must  be  borne 
rather  than  that.  Better  go  down  to  the  grave 
with  all  the  shame  that  fancied  guilt  could  heap 
upon  him,  than  add  one  pang  to  that  kind  heart. 

"  Have  you  aught  more  to  say  in  your  defence, 
air?"  asked  Cromwell  sternly,  but  with  lees  of 
rage  than  before*  for  he  had  not  beheld  unmoved 
the  sufferings  of  his  former  favorite. 

"  Nothing  that  would  avail  me  in  your  eyes,  mv 
lord,  and  therefore  it  mar  ss  well  remain  unsaid/' 
replied  Fitsmsnrice,  in  the  ssd  but  respectful  tone 
of  one,  who  admitted  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
and -was  prepared  to  undergo  it. 

"  Then  you  admit  jrourself  to  be  ths  writer  of 
these  letters  t"  said  Cromwell  less  sternly,  snd 
with  something  of  regret. 

"  I  neither  admit  nor  deny  k,  my  lord." 

There  was  another  pause,  daring  which  nothing 
was  heard,  hut  the  deep  drawn  sighs,  amounting  al- 
most to  sobs,  of  the  afflicted  Baronet.  ' 

Cromwell  walked  to  the  table— took  np  a  paper- 
crushed  it  in  his  band  as  if  unconsciously— cleared  his 
voice  more  than  once  ere  he  spoke ;  and  when  he  did 
speak  it  was  not  with  his  usual  harsh  intonation. . 

"  Since  thou  hast  nothing  to  say  in  thy  defence,  and 
didst  refuse  the  conditions  on  which  1  offered  thee 
mercy,  thou  canst  not  complain  if  I  order  thee  forth 
to  immediate  death,  as  a  traitor  to  thy  country— the 
pledged  assassin  of  thy  General." 

A  slight  shiver  shook  his  frame— It  passed,' 'and 
Fiuonuurice  spoke  is  a  firm,  though  mournful  tons. 

"  The  doom  is  unjust,  my  lord,  ss  time  may  show ; 
but  I  murmur  not.  God's  will  be  done !  May  he  give 
peaee  to  my  country,  and  happiness  to  the  lord  Gene- 

"  Spare  him,  Cromwell!  Spare  him!  I  entreat 
you,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  an  old  friend,"  cried  Sir 
Edward  earnestly,  starting  from  the  silence  which  he 
hsd  before  maintained.  "He  is  young— too  young  to 
die.  He  has  been  led  astray  bv  others.  Spare  htm, 
sad  I  will  be  his  surety:— he  shall  do  thee  good  service 
hereafter  as  he  did  at  Worcester." 

i(  Strike  and  spsre  not!"  said  the  fanatical  Falco- 
ner in  an  excited  tone. 

"Forgive,  as  thou  shah  hope  to  be  forgiven,"  pleaded 
Sir  Edward.  "Heed  not  the  words  of  that  dark, 
eteraspirit,Migbted  by  early  sorrow;  who  ever  speak- 
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eth  of  vengeance  moio  than  of  meroy— the  terrors  of 
the  law  more  than  the  love  of  the  goapel.  Thou  haat 
no  ton,  or  thou  wouldat  feel  more  pity,"  he  continued 
turning  to  Falconer.  "Our  gray  hairs  mutt  toon  de- 
scend into  the  grave;  but  this  youth  might  live  for 
years ;— grant— oh !  grant  him  those  yeara  for  repent- 
ance!" 

"Cut  off  the  leper,  leat  the  leprosy  spread.  Thua 
aayl  now — thua  would  I  aay  where  the  youth  my 
sou."  replied  Colonel  Falconer  with  gloomy  fanati- 


There  was  something  so  wild,  yet  stern  in  his  look 
— io  solemn  in  bin  tone,  that  his  hearers  felt  awed : 
and  Fitxmaurice  could  not  suppress  a  slight  shudder. 
It  seemed  to  him  ss  if  his  fate  was  in  bia  hands,  and 
the  doom  that  he  pronounced  would  be  irreversible, 

"  Spare  him!  at  least  for  s  time.  A  month — a 
week.  Put  him  not  to  death  thus  suddeuly,  on  thine 
own  will  alone.  Give  him  the  chance  of  a  trial — he 
may  be  able  to  prove  bia  innocence,"  urged  the  Bar- 
onet recovering  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  words 
of  Falconer. 

"Wouidst  thou  say  that  1  am  too  arbitrary,  and 
would  put  the  youth  to  death  unjustly  and  without  a 
trial,  became  he  seeks  my  life?"  said  Cromwell  red- 
dening with  anger.  "Nay.  then  he  ahall  have  a  trial ; 
and  i hat  on  the  instant  But  mark  me,  Sir  Edward  : 
and  you  too,  young  man;  that  done — the  sentence 
ahall  be  executed  without  delay." 

•*  I  ask  not  for  such  a  trial,  my  lord :  it  could  do  me 
bo  good  and  I  would  rather  that  you  should  speak  my 
doom,"  said  Fittmaurice  in  reply. 

"  Dost  thou  say  this  from  a  hope  that  thy  words 
may  win  me  to  ahow  thee  mercy  f  or  from  the  con- 
viction that  on  a  trial  thy  guilt  would  be  only  more  fully 
proved— thy  shame  more  widely  known  t" 

41 1  have  no  longer  a  hope  of  obtaining  mercy 
from  any  words  that  I  can  utter ;  and  therefore 
will  make  no  attempt  to  move  you  to  pity ;  and  yet, 
if  time  were  allowed,  I  might  be  able  to  establish  my 
innocence,  on  some  points  at  least ;  for  innocent  I 
am,  let  my  sentence  be  what  it  may." 

•'  How  long  a  time  would  you  ask  to  do  this?" 
demanded  Cromwell  abruptly. 

"  A  longer  time  I  fear,  my  lord,  than  you  would 
grant.  I  cannot  engage  to  do  it  much  under  two 
months,  being  bound  by  a  promise  of  secrecy  till 
then." 

"Truly  a  modest  request,"  observed  Cromwell 
ironically.  **And  thou  wouidst  require,  I  con- 
clude, to  be  at  large  during  that  period." 

"That  is  more  than  I  dare  request,  for  you 
would  not  rely  on  my  honor,  to  return  ana  bear  mv 
doom ;  and  I  cannot  expect  that  you  abould  with 
those  letters  before  you." 

'*  Dost  thou  count  me  an  idiot  that  thou  hintest 
at  such  folly?  Will  no  shorter  period  content 
thee  ?— and  that  in  safe  keeping— for  trust  me  the 
young  convert  goes  not  abroad  to  concert  fresh 
plots." 

M I  have  concerted  no  plots,  my  lord ;  ss  you  may 
learn  hereafter  when  too  late  to  do  aught  but  grove 
for  the  wrong  you  have  done  me.  In  a  shorter  time, 
I  cannot  engage  to  establish  my  innocence ;  and  per- 
haps not  then,  for  I  know  not  where  to  seek  her  who 
can  alone  make  clear  the  mystery  with  which  I  am 
.  surrounded,  sad  reveal  the  name  of  the  secret  foe, 
who  hath  wrought  me  all  this  evil" 

"  1  am  no  waiter  on  the  humor  of  women ;  and  will 
hesr  no  more.  Thou  ahalt  have  the  trial  for  which 
Sir  lid  ward  pleaded,  leat  it  beaaid  that  I  slew  thee  in 
wrath,  aa  you  would  alay  me,  and  three  days  notice 
thereof;  but  after  that  look  for  no  more  favor,"  re- 
plied Cromwell  in  anger,  considering  the  youth's  re- 
quest to  be  but  a  frivolous  method  of  gaming  time. 

"  I  will  not  hear  another  word ;"  he  added  roughly 
stepping  to  the  door,  in  spite  of  Sir  Edward's  effort 
to  detain  him.    "Geoldr  he  said  addressing  an  of- 1 


I  fieer  who  stood  without,  *  take  Captain  Fkaman- 
rice's  sword -conduct  him  to  the  gatehouse — let  him 
'  be  strictly  guarded ;  and  see  that  none  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  -prisoner  by  word  or  writing.  Your 
guard  awaits  you.  he  added  turning  again  to  Fits- 
maurice ;  "  and  Lieutenant  Goold  will  receive  your 
sword." 

A  flush  came  into  the  before  pallid  cheek  of  the 
prisoner ;  but  he  made  no  further  reply  than  a  re- 
spectful bow  as  he  crossed  towards  the  door.  His 
form  waa  erect,  and  his  step  steady  ;  but  there  was 
an  expression  of  sad  and  wounded  feelings  on  his 
countenance  which  he  sought  not  to  conceal. 

'*  Maurice !"  said  Sir  Edward  in  a  low  and  faltering 
tone. 

The  youth  was  at  hia  side  in  a  moment;  all  anger 
gone— only  the  moat  devoted  affection  to  be  seen  in 
his  snimated  features. 

*»  We  may  never  meet  again  in  tbia  world,  my 
father,  for  such  have  you  been  to  me,"  said  Fitxmau- 
rice in  a  sad  and  earnest  tone.  "  And  when  I  die, 
there  will  be  none  left  to  mourn  but  you.  Think  that 
my  last  prayer  will  be  for  your  happiness  think  that 
1  would  gladly  lay  down  my  life  to  secure  it.  I  hsve 
no  words  to  thank  you  for  all  your  care— your  confi- 
dence ;  but  bless  me  as  you  used  to  bless  me  in  my 
bo)  hood,  ere  we  part  for  ever.  Others  condemn,  but 
you  acquit  me." 

"  Bless  you!  bless  you,  my  boy!"  said  Sir  Edward, 
sinking  on  hia  shoulder,  unable  to  utter  more,  for  hia 
voice  was  choked  with  rising  sobs— he  loved  the 
youth  ss  a  son. 

Fitsmaurice  spoke  not— he  dared  not  trust  himself 
to  speak ;  but  one  arm  supported  his  benefactor,  and 
one  hand  waa  firmly  clasped  in  his.  Even  the  stern 
and  resolute  Cromwell  waa  moved  ;  but  Falconer 
either  felt  no  emotion,  or  had  the  power  to  con- 
ceal it 

"  What  will  Henry  say  to  this?  How  will  be  grieve 
when  he  hears  of  it  r  faltered  Sir  Edward. 

"Name  me  not  to  him ! let  him  forget  that  such  a 
being  ever  lived!  or  should  bo  hear,  bid  him  mourn  not 
for  me,"  replied  Fitxmaurice  hastily,  withdrawing 
himaelf  with  gentle  violence  from  the  retaining  em- 
brace of  bis  kind  protector. 

'*  May  you,  Colonel  Falconer,  find  the  mercy  here- 
after, which  you  refuse  to  me  now,**  was  his  closing 
sentence,  aa  he  quitted  the  room,  after  having  givien 
hia  a  word  to  the  lien  ten  ant. 

Colonel  Falconer  started  at  the  words;  and  hia 
eyea  followed  hia  departing  steps,  with  a  strange,  wild 
case,  for  those  tones  so  sad— so  soft  had  recalled  to 
his  mind  a  host  of  moving  memories. 

When  addressed  by  Cromwell  a  few  minutes  after, 
he  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  Lord  General,  aware 
that  he  had  spoken,  but  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
ngef  his  words;  yet  when  the  question  was 
ted  I' 


repeated  his  reply  was 


clear, 


and  to  the  point 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  Fitxmaurice'a  interview 
with  Cromwell,  and  there  he  aat  alone  in  a  small,  low 
chamber,  scantily  furnished,  with  his  open  bible  be- 
fore him — his  solitary  candle  with  a  long  uoanuffed 
wick ;  and  one  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  whilst  the 
hand  supported  the  sching  bead. 

The  promiaed  trial  had  taken  place,  and  the  result 
had  been  such  aa  he  had  predicted,  when  declining  the 
offer  of  Cromwell ;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  his  sen- 
tence—death. That  trial  had  been  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  examination  before  the  Lord 
General,  save  thju  David  Frewea,  and  Major  Peters 
appeared  in  person  to  bear  witness  against  him. 

According  to  the  latter,  the  non-capture  of  Charles 
at  Heals  waa  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  Fitxmaurice, 
who*  after  showing  a  great  reluctance  to  search  the 
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there,  when  compelled  to  obey  the  commands  of  hi* 
•nperior  officer,  had  wasted  time  in  arresting  Captain 
Tooker— well  known  as  a  friend  to  the  Common- 
wealth, thus  giving  to  Charles  the  opportunity  of 
escaping. 

In  vain  did  Maurice  assert  his  alter  ignorance  of 
Charles  Smart**  being  there,  when  Major  Peters  bade 
him  search  the  house,  and  his  active  zeal  in  obeying 
his  orders ;  it  was  evident  that  his  assertions  were 
not  believed,  and  his  accusations  of  Tooker,  and  his 
declaration  that  the  Major  himself  had  allowed 
Charles  to  escape  in  the  guise  of  a  domestic,  were  not 
only  treated  with  disbelief  and  contempt;  but  were 
set  down  aa  the  malicious  insinuations  of  a  guilty 
man,  and  thus  oniy  served  to  prejudice  his  judges 
against  him. 

His  visit  to  Amesbury  wood,  at  night — his  meet- 
ing Charles  Stuart  at  Heale,  under  the  name  of  Jack- 
son ;  and  again  at  Stone  Henge  on  the  succeeding 
day.  whilst  bis  servant  was  sent  on  to  Heale — his  riding 
back  towards  the  house  on  the  same  night—his  dis- 
pensing with  his  servant's  farther  attendance— his 
leaving  the  letter  at  the  house  of  Joel  Rogers^-bis  re- 
fusal to  accompany  Colonel  Falconer  in  his  search 
after  the  fligitlve  King,  and  his  vetting  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rollestone,  and  never  returning  or  sending 
any  message,  together  with  hit  conversation  with 
Mistress  Hyde  on  the  lawn,  were  all  dory  proved  by 
Frewen ;  and  being  eircaraafancei  true  in  themselves, 
could  not  be  denied  by  the  prisoner,  who  could 
merely  assert,  as  he  bad  done  before  to  Cjomwell, 
that  they  were  accidental  occurrences,  unconnected 
with  any  guilty  motives. 

These  assertions,  as  may  be  supposed,  gained  aa 
little  credit  aa  his  former  ones  in  the  case  of  Major 
Peters  j  and- when  he  admitted  his  share  in  the  escape 
of  Major  EUerslie,  and  having  met,  and  saved  Charles 
Stuart  on  the  down  above  Rollestone,  on  the  very 
night  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  tried  to  persuade 
Colonel  Falconer  that  the  King  was  no  longer  in 
England,  the  stronger  evidence  of  the  letters,  which 
he  neither  owned  nor  denied  to  be  his,«was  scarcely 
needed  to  eonvince  his  judges  of  hia  guilt 

Hampered  aa  he  waa  by  his  promise  to  Hagar  of 
secrecy  in  all  that  concerned  her,  and  her  aon,  as  well 
as  bv  bis  fear  of  betraying  Henry  Ferringham,  and 
Edith  EUeralie,  hia  cross  examination  of  David  Fre- 
wen elicited  nothing  in  hia  favor;  partly  because  that 
wonby  was  too  shrewd  to  be  easily  caught  in  a  con- 
tradiction, bat  principally  because,  aa  we  have  already 
said,  be  had  told  only  the  troth,  though,  not  the  whole 
truth ;  and  his  answers  to  Fitimaurice's  questions, 
seemed  to  all  hot  his  master,  so  straight-forward  and 
honest,  that  the  prisoner's  declaration,  that  he  waa 
unworthy  of  credit,  and  had  leagued  with  ethers  to 
take  hia  life,  waa  heard  with  a  murmur  of  disgust  and 
disapprobation,  as  waa  his  assertion  of  having  been 
shot  by  Tooker.  since  he  could  not  give  any  account 
of  where,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  nursed. 

The  closing  appeal  of  the  accused,  in  which  he 
denied  with  the  indignation  of  an  honorable  mind,  the 
idea  of  assassination  or  treason  to  the  common  weath, 


referring  to  past  life  aa  a  full  refutation  of  the  charges 
against  mm,  might  have  touched  hia  judges,  had  those 
judges  been  less  prejudiced  against  him,  or  the  evi- 
dence less  convincing;  but  as  it  was,  the  finding  of 
the  Court  Martial  was— guilty  of  treason  against  the 
cominonwealthi  and  plotting  to  take  the  life  of  the 
Lord  General ;  and  the  sentence— death. 

When  thin  sentence  waa  to  be  executed  aa  yet  he 
knew  not,  the  trial  having  taken  plsee  only  that  very 
morning ;  but  the  prisoner  was  in  hourly  expectation 
of  being  told  to  prepare  for  immediate  execution. 

Colonel  Falconer  and  Major  Stacey  had  both  sat  on 
the  Court  Martial ;  and  the  former  as  President,  had 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  accused,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times ;  snd  that  sen- 
tence had  sounded  doubly  severe  when  coming 
from  the  lips  of  that  stern,  unpitying  man,  Mercy 
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might  still  be  extended  at  the  last  moment  by  Crom- 
well, as  the  Lord  General ;  but  Colonel  Falconer  had 
expressly  said  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected  ; 
and  as  Fitzmaurice  gazed  on  the  rigid,  marble  like 
features  of  the  speaker,  he  felt  thai  all  earthly  hope 
was  gone.  Even  had  Cromwell  been  inclined  to 
pardon 'him,  which  was  not  probable,  there  waa  no 
one  to  ptead  his  cause  with  the  Lord  General — no 
one  even  to  cheer  his  parting  hours,  with  the  sooth- 
ing words  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  stood  alone 
in  the  world— a  young,  strong  oak*  struck  down  at 
a  stroke  in  the  pride  of  its  strength — deserted  by  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  for  whose  sake  he  was  now  to 
die— scorned  and  jilted  by  ihe  lady  of  his  love,  for 
serving  whom  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and 
no  longer  thought  of  even  by  his  generous  bene- 
factor, from  whom  he  had  not  heard  a  word  since 
their  parting  in  Cromwell's  cabinet.  And  must  ho 
die— thus  lonely— thus  uncared  for— with  a  foul  load 
of  guilt  upon  nis  name — the  mystery  of  his  birth 
still  un revealed— never  to  hear  a  parent's  blessing — 
never  to  learn  his  secret  foot 

Though  David  Frewen  had  told  nothing  bat  the 
truth,  his  talents  as  a  spy  having  enabled  him  to 
learn  more  than  Fitzmaurice  desired,  or  expected: 
yet  his  silence  on  every  circumstance  thai  could 
have  tended  rather  to  acquit,  than  convict  the  ac- 
cused; and  the  skill  with  which  he  detailed  only 
such  parts  of  the  conversation  oh  the  lawn  at  Heale, 
as  might  attach  suspicion  to  bis  master,  asserting 
that  he  remembered  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency, 
convinced  Fitzmaurice  that  he  had  been  tutored 
how  to  give  evidence ;  whilst  the  questions  of  the 
court  concerning  points,  of  which  even  this  all-seeing 
serving  man  must  have  been  ignorant,  such  as 
Charles  Stuart's  entrance  by  the  side  door,  and 
their  subsequent  meeting  on  the  down,  confirmed 
his  suspicion  that  to  his  secret  foe  was  he  indebted 
for  the  peril  in  which  be  stood. 

Then  came  the  question  so  often  repeated,  but 
never  satisfactorily  answered,  who  was  this  secret 
foe  f  Captain  Tooker.  was  acquainted  with  all 
those  occurrences  on  which  he  .bad  been  ques- 
tioned—there had  been  rivalship— there  was  en- 
mity between  them— on  him  then  might  be  laid  the 
charge  of  hie  approaching  death.  But  what  mat- 
tered ii  to  him  on  whom  the  charge  was  to  be  laid  f 
Was  he,  born  in  a  Christian,  land— reared  in  a 
Christian  family— to  die  with  hatred  in  his  heart  f 
To  pray  to  be  forgiven  as  he  forgave ;  and  yet  to 
nourish  enmity  the  while  f 

No,  God  forbid!  and  his  lips  moved  in  praver 
that  he  might  die  at  peace  with  all.  He  turned  to 
the  hofy  volume  before  him  to  gather  resignation 
from  its  inspired  words. 

He  chanced  to  light  on  the  part  where  the  love 
of  Jonathan  and  David  was  extolled ;  and,  as  he 
read,  the  thought  came  across  him  with  a  bitter 

Eang,  that  not  such  was  the  love  of  the  friend  of 
is  youth. 

He  looked  on  the  scanty  (ire,  and  the  cold  and 
comfortless  walls  around  him,  and  a  chill  struck  to 
hia  heart >  he  listened— but  no  friendly  word  fell  on 
his  thirsting  ear ;  naught  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  sentinels  below :— he  glanced 
above;  and  t bore,  through  a  dim,  small  window 
streamed  in  the  rising  moon,  shedding  her  soft, 
sweet  light  within  hia  prison  walls,  aa  though  in 
sympathy  to  cheer  his  grief. 

Who  shall  say  what  trifles  may  not  move  the 
sternest  heart  even  in  its  deepest  suffering  f  Tears 
that  had  not  before  been  seen,  started  into  the  eyes 
of  the  lonely  prisoner.  He  thought  of  the  high 
hones  with  which  he  had  goue  down  into  Wiltshire 
—he  thought  of  bis  happiness  then— of  his  destitu- 
tion now ;  and  laying  his  crossed  arms  on  the  table, 
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he  buried  hji  face  within  them  just  in  the  line, 
wbese  those  gentle  moonbeams  fell. 

Indeed,  it  might  have  been  hard  to  recognise  in 
f  that  thin,  wan,  worn  youth,  the  handsome,  joy- 
'  ous  young  soldier  of  a  few  weeks  back.  His  jailor 
had  taken  leave  for  the  night — CromwelPs  orders 
that  the  prisoner  should  hold  communion  with  none 
by  speech  or  writing,  were  strictly  obeyed;  and 
there  was  no  one  for  wnose  coming  footsteps  he 
should  listen. 

The  outward  world  was  forgotten ;  and  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  was  Fitzmaurice  in  meditation, 
that  he  heard  not  a  light,  and  timid  tread  on  the 
stairs ;  nor  the  rustling  as  of  female  garments  with- 
out ;  and  even  when  the  door  was  opened  with  a 
i'ealons  caution,  lest  its  creakings  should  be  noticed, 
le  was  scarcely  conscious  that  it  had  been  unclosed, 
and  closed  again,  till  he  saw  two  female  figures 
standing  before  him,  wrapped  closely  round  in  long 
dark  mantles.  i 

Starling  up,  and  trimming  his  dim  light,  so  as  to 
have  a  clearer  view  of  their  figures,  he  stood  silent 
and  erect  before  them,  waiting  to  learn  the  purpose 
of  their  visit. 

Though  the  cloaks  of  both  were  of  coarse  mate- 
rial, and  common  make,  the  air  of  the  one  who 
stood  half  a  step  in  advance,,  proclaimed  her  supe- 
riority in  station  over  her  companion;  who  drew 
back  as  the  other  spoke  in  token  of  deference. 

"  May  I  inquire,  ladies,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  entertaining?  and  to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  this  visit  f"  asked  Maurice  with  a  cold, 
and  stately  courtesy,  finding  that  neither  spoke; 
and  that  she  who  stood  a  little  in  advance  kept  her 
eyes  still  bent  on  the  ground;  and  her  features 
shrouded  in  ber  hood. 

"  Oh !  Maurice,  do  yon.  or  will  you  not  know 
me  f  And  to  think  that  I  see  vou  here !— and  that 
it  is  my  doing !"  cried  Edith,  for  it  was  the,  letting 
her  hood  fall  back  as  she  spoke,  and  clasping  her 
hands  in  agony. 

Fitzmaurice  started— changed  color— sprang  for- 
ward—drew back: — then  mastering  his  emotion 
spoke  firmly,  but  coldly. 

"Let  the  past  and  the  present  be  forgotten, 
madam,  since  the  remembrance  can  bring  joy  to 
neither ;  and,  for  the  future,  let  it  suffice  that  I  pray 
for  your  happiness." 

"  You  hate—you  despise  me !  and  I  deserve  no 
other.  But  say  it  out  boldly,  Maurice :  blame  me 
— upbraid  me— any  thing  but  that  cold  and  formal 
tone." 

"  Your  pardon  madam ;  but  your  coming  here  is 
so  strange— to  sudden— so  unexpected— that  I  fear 
I  am  leas  courteous  than  I  should  be,"  replied 
Fitzmaurice  hurriedly,  afraid  to  give  way  to  his 
own  emotion,  and  turning  aside,  lest  the  half  timid, 
half  pleading  look  of  those  speaking  eyes,  should 
overcome  his  firmness. 

"  So  strange— so  unexpected ;  and  I  fear  you  add 
in  your  own  heart,  so  unmaidenly,  and  so  unwel- 
come," said  Edith  sadly.  ••  Forgive  me  the  intru- 
sion :  I  will  not  trouble  you  long,"  she  added,  a 
touch  of  womanly  pride  mingling  with  all  her  sor- 
row, ••  I  will  but  entreat  your  pardon— provide  for 
your  escape— and  then  depart." 

"  I  readily  pardon  all,  madam*  without  entreaty ; 
but  cannot — will  not  owe  my  escape  to  the  wife  of 
Captain  Tooker." 

"  1  am  not  his  wife.  Thank  Heaven !  I  was 
aved  from  that,"  said  Edith,  fervently. 

"You  are  not  his  wife  t  You  love  him  not?" 
questioned  Maurice  eagerly,  springing  to  her  side, 
and  gazing  earnestly  into  her  face. 

•■  I  am  not  his  wife— I  never  loved  him.  You 
should  have  known  this,"  answered  the  blushing 
£ditb,  whilst  her  eyas  sought  the  ground. 


The  blush- the  tone— the  downcast  look— the 
stress  on  the  word  you.  were  conclusive  to  the 
frank  and  impetuous  Maurice,  who  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  forget  her,  even  when  he  belived  her 
false. 

"  Then  you  love  me  still,  dear  Edith !  You  will  be 
mine — rains  owa !"  cried  the  enraptured  lover,  catch- 
ing the  half  fainting  girl  in  bis  arms,  as  she  was  fall- 
ing to  the  ground. 

A  burst  of  tears,  joined  to  his  soothing  words, 
relieved  her  swelling  heart ;  and  gently  withdrawing       t 
from  bis  support,  with  a  crimson  blush,  she  took  the 
chair  he  banded  heir,  with  the  ready  care  of  respect- 
ful affection, 

"I  do  not  deserve  this  prompt  forgiveness,  even  "    < 
without  one  question  asked,  when  I  could  doubt  your        j 
honor — your  regard  for  me,"  said  the  blushing  Edith, 
smiling  through  her  tears.   , 

J*  Nay.  Edith,  laud  not  my  generosity  so  highly,  for 
I  intend  to  ask  many  questions  and  have  many  an- 
swers \  and  if  I  exacted  no  conditions  ere  1  forgave, 
1  now  claim  the  penalty  for  ell  your  doubts,  and  all 
your  coldness.  This  little  hand,,  love;  you  shall 
pledge  it  to  me  to  be  mine— bow — where— and  when 
I  choose  to  claim  it ;  and  you  shall  say — so  loud  at 
least  that  1  may  hear— that  jou  have  ever  loved — will 
ever  love  me. 

"  Out  upon  you  for  a  bold  extortioner!"  cried  Edith 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  gaiety,  endeavoring  to  with- 
draw ber  hand. 

"  Ay,  now  I  know  you  for  mine  owa  bright  Edith 
once  again,  with  those  deep  flashing  eyes,  like  price- 
less diamonds  in  their  native  mine ;  and  that  rich  ruby 
lip,  so  proudly  curled ;  and  yet  half-wreathing  in  a 
smile.  I  will  not  yield  this  small  hand  up,  till  it  is 
pledged  to  me;  no,  not  for  curling  lip,  nor  mocking 
frown.  I  will  be  master  now,  till  you  consent,  and 
then  your  slave." 

"  But  a  rebellious  one  I  fear,"  she  said  with  a  be- 
witching archness,  meeting  his  gaze  for  one  brief  in- 
stant, and  then  looking  down  with  a  still  richer  bloom 
on  her  late  marble  cheek ;  yet  suffering  ber  hand  to 
rest  in  his. 

"Then  vou  shall  weave  the  chains  to  bind  me  to 
your  will,  ho  anawered,  pressing  his  lips  to  the  im- 
prisoned hand. 

"  Thou  hast  lost  none  of  thy  chivalrous  gallantry, 
which  meaneth  nothing/'  she  observed  in  a  playful 
tone;  then  glancing  round*  the  room,  her  cheek  re- 
sumed its  marble  hue— her  playful  tone  was  gone ; 
and  sorrow — troubled,  anxious  sorrow — came  once 
again  into  those  eyes  but  late  so  full  of  bright,  yet 
timid  joy.  "Oh,  Maurice!  this  is  no  time  for  idle 
words  like' these,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  slight  shud- 
der. "  With  difficulty  have  I  induced  your  guard  to 
admit  old  nurse  and  myself  for  a  few  short  minutes  ; 
and  our  precious  time  must  not  be  wasted  thus." 

"Wasted,  Edith!  said  Maurice  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  Maurice,  worse  than  wasted,  since  your  life 
may  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  through  me  that  you  are 
here— it  is  by  me  that  you  may  be  released ;  and  to 
your  own  humanity  are  you  indebted  for  the  chance 
afforded  me  of  saving  you.  Holden,  the  miller  at  Bui* 
ford,  whose  wife  and  family  you  risked  your  life  to 
preserve;  end  from  whom  I  heard  of  your  peril,  ii 
the  uncle  of  your  warder ;  and  by  his  influence  I  gained 
admission.  Holden  is  now  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
gratitude,  persuading  his  nephew  to  favor  your  escape, 
and  once  beyond  these  hated  walls,  all  snail  be  ready 
fur  your  flight  to  France." 

*'  And  you  have  run  such  risks,  sweet  love,  to  tare 
— to  comfort  me !  J  thank  I  bless  thee,  Edfeh,  but  the 
hope  is  vain,"  said  Fitxmaurice  sadly,  gating  with 
gratitude  and  admiration  on  the  fair  ana  animated  girl. 
*'  I  knew  not  that  my  iraard  was  the  miller's  nephew ; 
but  I  know  enough  of  him  to  feel  convinced  that  no 
persuasions  will  induce  him  to  forget  his  duty,  or  in- 
cur Cromwell's  displeasure." 
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Nay,  but  he  most— he  shall  be  won  !u  cried  Edith  f  his  late  wounds  and  wanderings,  tad  ever*  hoar  in 
"At  first  ha  refuted  to  admit  us,  the  Lord  ]  great  dinger  of  being  found  oy  you  ;  and  then,  hie 
ordera  on  this  point  being  to  peremptory ;  |  death  wpuld  be  a  certainty.    He  had  no  money  to  en 


eargerlv.  "At  first  he  refaaed  to  admit  us,  the  Lord  ]  gi 
General  a  ordera  on  this  point  being  so  peremptory ;  I  d< 
but  he  yielded  at  length  to  his  uncle's  persuasions  and    sble  him  to  cross  to  France 
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my  entreaties;  and  you  shall  sec  he  will  yield  still  far- 
ther." she  added  hopefully.    "  Or  if  entreaties  fail, 
,  then  we  will  bribe." 

"He  is  above  a  bribe,  dear  Edith;  even  if  I  had 
wealth  to  offer  one,  which  I  have  not."  *    * 

"  But  I  have  wealth,  dear  Maurice ;— gold— much 
gold — and  I  will  promise  htm  so  large  a  sum.  that  he 
a  ball  not  be  able  to  resist  riches  and  prayers." 

••  Your  wealth  dear  Edith !  how  cornea  this  T 

"  Through  the  death  of  a  distant  relative,"  she  re- 
plied, pointing  to  her  mourning  drees,  which  he  bad 
not  before  observed. 

"I  guessed  not  this ;  or  should  have  wooed  less  bold- 
ly. Nameless  and  poor,  I  must  not  seek  a  wealthy 
bride,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  gloomily. 

**  He  doea  not  merit  woman's  love  who  rates  her 
gold  above  herself;  and  thinks  it  far  too  bold  to  aak 
her  wealth,  but  not  too  bold  to  aak  her  heart,"  said 
Edith  warmly.  "  I  did  not  deem  Maurice  Fitzmaurice 
held  my  worth  so  low. 

"  Hold  your  worth  lowf  oh!  Edith  deem  not  this! 
Had  I  ten  thousand  worlds  they  should  be  yours ;  but 
some  may  think,  now  'being  rich,  I  wooed  you  for 
your  wealth." 

"And  what  care  I  what  some  may  think?  or  what 
ahouldyou  care  either?  If  1  had  fancied  that  the 
thought  could  even  cross  your  mind,  you  had  not  seen 
me  here.  It  is  just  as  1  said  ;—  men  rate  our  gold 
above  ourselves,  and  some  are  base,  and  seek  that  gold 
—end  some,  more  proud,  would  give  ua  worlds,  and 
yet  not  take  a  noble  at  our  hands.  Were  you  but  free 
and  eafe,  then  would  1  scold  you  well;  and  pout,  and 
frown,  and  not  be  won  to  smile  for  one  whole  hour. 
And  free  you  will  be  soon,  I  trust;  and  then  look  for 
the  scolding,  sir,"  she  added,  playfully. 

"I  would  receive  it  patiently,  dear  Edith;  nay, 
more,  I  would  consent  to  live  upon  your  bounty,  and 
deem  yooi  love  the  richer  gift;  but  think  not  you  can 
set  me  free  by  gold." 

"  Nay,  Maurice,  do  not  damp  my  hopes,"  she  said 
clasping  her  handi.  '- 1  dare  not  think  that  I  may  fail, 
for  then  your  death  would  be  my  deed." 

"Then  let  ue  talk  of  other  things,  dear  love,"  an- 
swered Fitzmaurice  striving  to  cheer  her,  "  you  have 
not  told  me  any  thing  aa  yet.  Come,  to  confession— 
or  I  shall  not  absolve  you." 

"  Well  then.;— there,  take  that  seat  beside  me.  No, 
no,  not  there  in  front — I  will  not  have  thine  eyes  so 
lull  upon  me.  The  tale  will  bring  me  shame;  and  I 
would'  not  that  thou  shouldst  mark  my  blushes." 

"I  should  not  love  thee  less,  dear  Edith,  if  I  did. 
Now  then  begin.  How  came  it  that  we  did  not  meet 
as  we  had  parted  V 

"Because  I  trusted  a  most  base  deceiver,  and 
thought  thee,  if  not  false  to  me,  ungenerous  to  those  I 
loved.  I  was  at  Bulford  with  my  uncle  Warren, 
whose  only  thought  is  to  gain  wealth;  and  run  no  risk. 
And  there  day  after  day,  came  Captain  Tooker,  hand- 
some, wealthy,  pleasant ;  and,  above  all,  friends  with 
both  parties,  keeping  his  place  so  skilfully  between 
the  royalists  and  roundheads,  that  none  felt  jealous 
or  suspicious.  He  told  me  of  vour  bravery  at  Worces- 
ter—your  favor  with  the  Lord  General ;  averred  that 
you  had  purposely  sought  out  the  King — were  eager 
in  pursuit  or  the  poor  cavaliers,  and  worst  of  all,  bad 
aingled  out  my  cousin  Ellerslie,  fought  with  him  in 
the  field  ;  and  sworn  his  death  if  you  could  trace  his 
steps.  I  knew  you  were  not  friends;  but  yet,  at  first, 
I  would  not  credit  this ;  till  day  by  day  the  repetition 
of  the  tale  by  all  around,  wrought  on  my  mind.  1 
could  hear  nothing  from  mv  cousin  Francis,  and  noth- 
ing from  mv  cousin  Riddall ;  and  could  not  ascertain 
the  truth  of  what  was  said.  Then  I  waa  shown  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  of  Captain  Tooker*s  saying  that  Fran- 
cis wen  in  biding  si  his  house,  sick  and  feeble  from 


and  he  had  prayed  the 
writer  to  request  my  aid  through  Captain  Tooker.  not 
venturing  to  write  himself  to  me,  lest  it  should  prove 
the  moans  of  his  discovery  to  you,  or  other  officers,  as 
hot  against  him.  1  waa  too  poor  myself  to  send  him 
succor— my  uncle  trembled  at  the  bare  thought  of 
aid  to  a  proscribed  and  firing  royalist,  forbidding  me 
to  name  nis  name  again,  lest  it  should  bring  him  into 
danger; — my  aunt  the  like.  I  wept,  for  tears  were 
all  1  had  to  give.  Then  Captain  Tooker  proffered 
money;  pressing  it  on  me  as  a  gift— or  lean— or  what 
I  would.  And  could  1  let  my  cousin  die,  and  by  your 
meana.'when  I  might  save  him  by  a  word!  When  I 
was  first  an  orphan,  and  not  one  beside  offered  a  borne, 
hia  mother  tools  me  to  her  heart;  and  though  not  rich, 
cherished  and  reared  me  with  a  parent's  love ;  so  from 
my  very  childhood  Francis  had  been  to  me  as  a  loved 
elder  brother.  I  accepted  the  money  as  a  loan ;  and 
became  convinced  of  tbenecessity  of  concealing  hia 
hiding  place  from  you.  This  waa  but  two  days  ere 
you  came;  and  the  very  morning  of  your  visit,  we 
heard  tbat  yoq  were  come  into  the  neighborhood, 
expressly  commissioned  by  General  Cromwell,  and 
the  parliament,  to  pry  into  the  doings  and  opinions 
of  all  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  to  report  thereon, 
using  your  utmost  endeavors  to  discover  and  bring 
to  justice  all  fugitives  and  disaffected  persona;  and 
hence  the  change  in  me — the  mingled  caution,  fear, 
and  deference  of  both  my  relatives." 

M  And  could  you  credit  all  this,  Edith  J  Could 
you  believe  the  man  you  loved  a  spy  r*  anfced 
Maurice,  reproachfully. 

"  Forgive  me,  Maurice,  if  I  waa  so  wrought  on 
as  tt  better*  it  might  be  true — I  never. quite  be- 
lieved it  was,"  said  Edith,  pleadingly. 

"  And  yet  yon  acted  as  if  quite  convinced." 

"  What  could  I  dol  The  eyes  of  all  were  on 
me — the  threat  that  I  should  be  turned  out  on  tfce 
wide  world,  if  I  but  smiled  upon  you  was  still 
ringing  in  my  ears ;  and  worse,  for  that  I  might 
have  braved,  I  waa  assured  an  inadvertent  word— 
a  look— would  cause  my  cousin's  death.  I  could 
not  meet  as  we  had  parted,  but,  as  you  saw,  I  could 
not  meet  you  without  much  emotion.  Then  I 
heard  from  your  own  lips  that  you  were  devoted 
to  General  Cromwell,  and  would  hold  it  a  duty  to 
give  up  the  king,  should  you  learn  where  he  was : 
— if  so,  would-you  not  do  the  same  by  one  of  bin 
most  devoted  followers  1  We  were  alone  but  an 
instant ;  and  then  you  asked  with  an  eager  look,  as 
I  thought,  where  Francis  was  1  Had  you  told  mo 
what  I  now  know,  that  you  generously  furnished 
the  means  for  his  escape,  I  had  believed  your' word 
against  the  assertions  of  all  beside." 

"  Thank  you,  my  Edith,  for  those  words !  It  was 
that  villain's  doing  then  ;  and  that  was  why  ho 
made  me  speak  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  Stuart. 
Tou  should  have  known  me  better,  love." 

"  I  should  indeed  ;  you  cannot  blame  me  half  aa 
much  as  I  have  blamed  myself." 

"  And  so  you  feared  to  see  me  when  I  celled 
again  but  two  days  after/' 

M  My  uncle  feared  your  presence ;  and  ho  it  was 
who  gave  the  message." 

"  But  you  did  not  object!" 

"Nay, now  you  press  me  hardly,  Maurice.  I 
wished  it  otherwise,  but  dared  not  say  so ;  partly 
from  prudence,  partly  from  maidenly  timidity." 

»  And  that  tweet  song— the  last  yon  sang  before 
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we  parted.    I  did  not  think  you  would  have  sung 
it  to  another— and  my  rival." 

"  I  had  resisted  long,  commands,  entreaties ;  bat 
then  eame  the  hint  that  Francis  was  in  Captain 
Tooker's  power,  and  I  owed  gratitude,  if  nothing 
more.  I  felt  that  bonds  were  twining  round  me, 
and  yet  durst  not  say  bin— nay." 

«  The  wretch  !  But  wherefore  meet  him  in  the 
garden,  Edith,  and  consent  to  fly  with  him  1" 

"  Ah !  would  you  speak  of  that  ?  Of  your  en- 
counter with  my  waiting  maid  beside  the  pigeon 
house? — your  plunge  into  the  pond  to  the  great  peril 
and  dismay  of  the  poor  carp  1"  asked  Edith  archly, 
turning  her  bright  and  laughing  eyes  upon  him,  to 
his  no  slight  confusion. 

*'  Sorrow  hath  little  tamed  thy  mirthful  mood, 
fair  Edith ;  and  should  we  efer  see  happier  days,  I 
shall  have  much  'ado  to  keep  the  mastery." 

"  We  shall  see  happier  days,  dear  Maurice — 
doubt  it  not;  and  then—and  then— you  shall  have 
proof  how  very  gentle  and  submissive  I  can  be ;" 
said  Edith  with  a  blush  and  smile,  so  sweet — so 
trusting,  that  the  lover  felt  all  doubt— all  care  dis- 
pelled.   "  But  you  must  let  me  jest  sometimes," 
she  added,  playfully. 
"  At  all  times,  Edith  ;  so  you  but  let  me  share 
.  the  jest.     Your  waiting  maid  was  somewhat  over 
bold  and  pert  on  that  occasion." 
'  **  That  waa  she,  even  by  her  own  showing;  and 
so  t  told  her,  bringing  her  mother,  my  kind  nurse, 
to-night  instead,  as  being  older  and  more  steady." 
"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  why  you  met  my 
'  rival  in  the  garden." 

•'  Because  I  could  not  see  him  in  the  house.  My 
timid  uncle,  fearful  of  displeasing  you  too  much, 
and  frightened  at  the  reports  of  some  remarks  of 
.  your  servant,  David  Frewen,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  you  were  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with' 
every  movement,  of  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold, feigned  Illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  receiving 
any  visitors.    Late  in  the  evening  came  a  note 
from   Captain  Tooker,  delivered  to  me  privately 
through  my  waiting  maid,  entreating  me  to  meet 
him  in  the  garden,  since  be  might  not  be  admitted 
into  the  mansion,  as  he  wished  to  consult  me  on  a 
most  important  point,  on   which    depended  the 
saefty  of   Francis.    Too  much  alarmed  for  my 
cousin,  to  think  of  aught  else,  and  knowing  that  an 
'■  application  to  my  relatives  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  accompanied  by  Mary,  for  her  mother  was 
not  with  me  then,  I  entered  the  garden  at  the  time 
'  appointed,  and  was  s.;on  after  joined  by  Captain 
Tooker,  who  found  entrance  through  the  gate  by 
the  river,  which  my  waiting  maid  had  purposely 
unlocked.    From  Captain  Tooket's  account,  it  arv 
peared  that  Francis  was   in  the  meadow  beyond, 
most  anxious  to  see  me,  ere  he  quitted  the  king- 
-     dom.    It  was  but  a  few  steps  without  the  gate,  he 
said ;  and  drew  me  gently  on  ;  but  I  know  not  why, 
my  heart  misgave  me;  and  I  refused  to  leave  the 
garden.    It  was  then  that  in  answer  to  his  charge 
efwarit'of  regard  for  my  cousin,  I  replied  that  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  one  I  loved,  words  I 
conclude  which  met  your  ear,  as  a  sudden  rustling, 
just  where  you  .were  standing  without,  alarmed  us 
at  the  moment  ;«nd  caused  us  to  retreat  as  speedily 
aa  possibly.     By  hastening  down  the  shady  side 
of  the  shrubbery,  we  escaped  your  obsenatien ;  but 


had  you  not  paid  a  visit  to  the  carp,  or  dashed  into 
the  laurel  clump,  not  round  the  pigeon  bouse,  you 
would  have  encountered  the  mistress,  instead  of  her 
damsel.  Aware  of  my  anxiety  concerning  Francis 
for  my  nurse  had  likewise  bean  bis,  Mary  deemed 
it  prudent  to  keep  you  in  play  as  long  as  she  could, 
during  which  period  1  regained  the  house,  and 
Captain  Tooker  his  carriage  by  another  path/' 

"Are  you  aware  that  this  carriage  was  intended 
to  bear  you  away  V 

<•  I  suspected  as  muck  from  what  I  have  since 
beard,  and  count  it  one  of  my  obligations  to  Cap- 
tain Fituneuriee,  that  bis  sudden  appearance  dis- 
concerted the  plot  For  what  purpose  he  was 
lurking  about  at  night — whether  for  good  or  for  ill, 
I  leave  others  to  determine,"  she  added  gailv. 

"  Like  a  true  knight  I  was  keeping  watch  for  the 
safety  of  my  lady  love,"  replied  Fanunaurice,  with 
an  answering  smile.  "But  proceed,  I  must  know 
all." 

"  There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  same  tale 
was  repeated— the  same  threat  was  used  at  HeeJe, 
as  had  been  used  at  Bulfoad,  save  that  this  threat 
now  included  my  king,  who  came  unexpectedly  to 
Mrs.  Hyde's,  and  yon  know  how  I  had  been  Teared 
in  devotion  to  royalty,  taught  to  consider  no?eacrifice 
too  great  for  the  sake  of  my  sovereign.  Though 
Captain  Ferrisgham  cleared  you  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  spy,  he  confessed  you  to  be  a  warm 
partisan  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  to  his 
great  regret,  since  his  own  opinions  had  changed ; 
and  knowing  this  I  shunned  your  society,  partly 
from  the  fear  of  betraying  the  king  and  my  cousin, 
by  looks,  if  not  by  words,  should  you  speak  of 
either ;  and  partly  in  obedience  to  Captain  Tooker's 
request,  which  now  assumed  the  force  of  a  command. 
None  at  Heale  suspected  my  reelings ;  and  the 
hospitality  afforded  you  at  first  as  Captain  Ferring- 
bam's  friend,  was  continued,  both  from  the  pleasure 
felt  in  your  society,  and  the  idem  that  your  constant 
visits  would  screen  the  Hydee  from  all  suspicion  of 
harboring  the  king.  I  need  not  refer  to  our  last 
interview  there,"  she  continued  with  a  crimson 
blush. 

'<  Only  so  far,  dear  Edith  as  to  say  that  you 
forgive  me  for  having  held  my  duty  above  your 
love.  If  you  knew  the  pain  it  gave  me  to  refuse 
your  prayer  and  seek  for  your  fugitive  king— you 
would—" 

*  Say  that  with  your  views,  y6u  acted  as  in 
honor  bound,"  said  Edith  frankly  closing  the  sen- 
tence. "  I  knew  not  that  Captain  Tooker,  warned 
in  time,  had  removed  every  trace  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  taken  his  place  in  the  secret  chamber  ; 
giving  him  time  to  disguise  himself ;  or  I  should 
not,  in  my  fear,  have  betrayed  the  secret." 

"  Thank  you,  my  Edith,  for  this  frank  forgive- 
ness ;  but  had  you  only  said  as  much  in  answer  to 
my  letter  of  explanation,  addressed  to  Mistress 
Laura  Tichbourne,  what  misery  it  would  have 
saved  me." 

«  I  dared  not  say  one  word.  Almost  before  yon 
left  the  bouse  I  was  pledged  to  become  the  bride 
of  Captain  Tooker— the  penalty  of  my  refusal  be- 
ing the  .betrayal  of  my  king  and  cousin.  Others 
esteemed  him  an  honorable  man— I  knew  him  to 
be  selfish  and  ungenerous  %  bat  dared  not  say  •©." 
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•  Bttt  yen  «idM  Urn  not,  Edith  1,v  exclaimed 
Fitsmaurice  in  tome  alarm. 

"  No,  do,  thank  beam !  He  would  have  bar-  ( 
ried  the  wedding;  bot  my  illness  compelled  a  delay, 
which  he 'would  not  otherwise  bate  granted  to  my 
prayers;  and  on  the  morning  of  that  fixed  for  the 
ceremony,  which  wee  te  have  been  private,  came 
a  letter  from  Francis,  then  safe  in  Pari*,  containing 
an  account  of  your  generous  kind  oeae  towards  him, 
and  bidding  me  reward  you  aa  I  beat  could.  Not 
ceoaidering  a  promise  wrong  from  me  by  false- 
hood and  forged  letters  bind**,  I  broke  off  the  en- 
gagement, stating  my  reason  for  so  doing." 

'•  And  what  said  he  to  this  V9 

"  Finding  sae  unmoved  by  threats  or  entreaties, 
he  departed  after  a  burst  of  passion,  swearing  to  be 
revenged ;  and  es  your  name  seemed  mingled  with 
hie  vow,  I  fear  he  baa  had  some  share  in  the 
late  accusations  against  you." 

"  Most  probably.  But  I  was  told  that  your 
unkm  with  him  bad  taken  place  at  Wilton.  How 
could  this  be  1" 

**  I  know  not.  unless  your  informant,  as  I  con- 
clude, mistook  another  for  me.  The  rest  of  the 
party  from  Heale  went  thither  I  know,  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  a  young  friend  ;  but  I  accompanied 
them  no  further  than  Salisbury ;  my  going  with 
them  thus  far,  and  the  reports  of  my  intended  mar- 
rige,  may  account  for  this  misconception.  Bride 
and  bridegroom  being  royalists,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  close  the  doors  against  prying  in* 
traders." 

'•  Did  net  Mistress  Laura  Ttchbourne  repeat  my 
message  as  she  promised  1" 

M  8be  did,  bat  engaged  to  another,  wbat  could  I 
say,  except  tbsTWbUat  ready  to  forgive  the  past,  I 
deemed  it  better  for  both  that  we  should  not  meet 
again  ;  and  even  this  I  know  not  if  you  heard,  for 
the  messenger  bearing  my  friend's  letter  returned 
from  ^mesbury  with  the  account  that  you  were 
not  there." 

"  My  friends  could  have  cared  but  little  for  my 
welfare,  for  they  would  have  made  further  inquiries, 
remarked  Fitzmaurice  reproachfully. 

w  Further  inquiries  were  made,  but  you  had  jiot 
returned  ;  and'  a«  David  Frewen  departed  towards 
London,  on  receiving  secret  orders  from  you,  as  he 
hinted,  a  suspicion  grew  in  the  minds  of  Mistress 
Hyde  and  her  sister— I  believe  first  implanted  there 
by  Captain  Tooker — that  you  proposed  betraying 
their  concealment  of  the  king';  and  to  avoid  the 
fines  er  imprisonment  that  might  await  them  in 
consequence,  they  retired  te  Jersey,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Ferringham,  from  wjience  they  cjuld 
easily  croas  over  to  France,  if  needful." 

"  Strange,  that  all  should  believe  me  a  spy  !  I 
had  though  better  of  myself  than  to  think  this  pos- 
sible. But  did  neither  Charles  8lnart,  Lord  Wil- 
mot,  nor  Captain  Tooker  name  our  rencontre  on 
the  down  1" 

"  Neither,  as  I  believe ;  but  I  waa  too  ill  to  see 
his  Majesty  ere  his  departure ;  and  it  wa>  only 
from  my  cousin's  letter  that  I  learned  you  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  King,  and  nearly  lost  your 
own !  of  the  details  I  am  still  ignorant  Imme- 
diately after  my  friends  left  Heale,  I  was  called 
hitherto  sttend  the  death-bed  of  the  relative, to 
whom  I  stand  Indebted  for  my  present  fortune.   It 


wee  only  this  morning  thai  I  learned  'from  the 
good  mttter,  who  had  come  up  on  some  business 
connected  with  his  trade,  of  the  Court  Martial  and 
its  fearful  termination.  Through  his  nephew's  in- 
fluence he  waa  enabled  to  hear  the  trial  *,  and,  urged 
by  gratitude  for  you,  hastened  to  me,  judging  that 
since  your  assistance  to  Major  Elleulie  waa 
brought  as  a  heavy  charge  against  you,  I  might 
with  him  devise  some  means  for  year  escape.  And 
such  means  are  devised— all  ia  prepared  without 
for  your  flight ;  and  this  very  night,  by  God's 
blessing,  I  trust  to  see  you  free ;  and  ere  eight-end 
forty  hours  have  paassd,  beyond  the  power  of  your 
enemies.  Hint  not  a  doubt  that  thai  will  not  be- 
how  else  could  I  bear  the  thought  that  I  have 
placed  you  in  this  peril !  Bui  for  this  hope,  how 
else  could  I  have  heard  the  tale  and  lived  1" 

M  Nay  Edith,  apeak  not  thus  !  If  the  Lord  wills 
it,  I  shall  live— if  not— He  who  doth  send  the  wind,' 
can  temper  it  to  the  shorn  lamb.  This  life  is  pre- 
cious—very precious  to  me  now  ?  but  if  called  on 
to  lay  it  down— " 

"If— Maurice— if!  Oh  I  do  not  use  that  fearful 
word,  it  makes  my  Mood  run  cold*  A  chill  of  ter- 
ror creeps  through  all  my  frame  at  the  bare  thought 
that  I  may  not  succeed.  And  I— I  brought  you 
here,"  she  repeated,  clasping  her  hands.  "That 
fatal  letter!— I  gave  the  letters  and  for  that  you 
die ;  and  yet,  but  for  that  letter,  I  had  wedded  one 
I  could  not  love— your  deadly  foe." 

"  What  mean  you,  Edith  T  To  whom  then  waa 
that  letter  addressed  1  asked  Maurice  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  not  know !  Was  it  not  brought  against 
you  1  8o  I  was  told.  It  is  true  I  asked  yon  not 
to  take  it ;  but  your  friend ;  yet  still  you  knew  that 
it  was  mine,  and  knowing  that  perhaps  am  I  ion 
bold!— took  it  more  readily.  I  had  not  asked  this 
favor  for  myself,  though  you  had  shown  such  kind- 
ness just  before,  when  I  coeW  not  restrain  my  horse. 
No  other  saw  my  danger— you  alone  whom  I  had 
slighted  and  mistrusted,  came  to  my  aid.  My  thanks 
were  brief  and  cold — I  dared  not  make  them  longer 
or  more  warm.  Oh!  you  should  hate  me,  Maurice, 
for  I  deserve  no  less.*' 

«•  Hate  you,  dear  Edith  I  I  could  not  if  I  woukk 
But  you  hate  not  yet  said  to  whom  this  fetter  was 
addressed." 

"  To  Francis,  under  cover,  ae  you  saw,  to  Mister 
Joel  Rogers,  a  worthy  royalist  \  who  sent  me  word 
through  Captain  Ferringham,  that  if  I  trusted  him, 
my  letter  should  be  sure  to  reach  my  cottstn.  It 
should  have  gone  some  hours  before  with  one  of 
Captain  Ferringham'a  but  he  forgot  to  send  it;  and 
in  my  name  asked  you  to  take  it.  All  other  fetters 
had  passed  through  Captain  Tooker  \  andl  none 
had  been  delivered ;— this  reaehed  his  handa,  and 
by  hie  answer  I  learnt  aH  the  truth." 

•«  Then  the  letter  I  look  was  written  by  you  $  and 
spoke  of  no  plot  V 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  am  no  plotter :  though  I  would 
lay  down  mv  life  to  save  my  king*" 
%  "Then,  Edith,  if  I  die,  blame  net  thyself.    The 
letter  brought  against  me  is  not  the  oneWhich  I  re* 
ceived  from  you.* 

••  Is  this  true  ?    Do  not  deceive  me." 

*  Quite  true,  dear  Edith ;  I  dare  not  tell  a  I 
hood  even  to  save  you  pain." 
j     ««  Whose  letter  is  it  then  V 
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"  Ask  me  not  <hat-fl  may  not  tell..  My  judges 
fay  I  wrote  the  letter  J— enough,  sweet  love,  your 
name  was  never  mentioned." 

"  I  know  it,  Maurice;  and  bless  yon  for  this  kind- 
ness, whieh  was  not  my  due.  Still  if  that  letter 
was  not  mine,  yet  yon  went  thither  on  my  aecnnnt 
— «fded.my  cousin  for  my  sake;  and  both  these 
things  are  brought  against  yon.  Maurice  yon  must 
not~«haJl-not  die !  I  only  merit  death*  But  tell  me 
of  your  wound :  and  by  whose,  care  you  were  re- 
stored to  life;  for  there  are  many  point*  I  could  not 
understand  from  what  the  miller  said?' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  this,  dear  love ;  a  promise 
binds  roe  to  concealment  for  six  weeks  to  come. 
You  know  not  whom  you  love,  dear  Edith ;  and  I 
know  not  myself.  I  would  I  had  been  spared  till 
then  to  hear  a  father's  Messing  ere  I  died." 

M  Doubt  it  not,  Maurice  1  we  will  not  doubt  it," 
said  Edith  eagerly,  as  if  she  thought  the  vehemence 
of  her  assertion  would  ensure  its  truth.  "  And 
hark  I  they  come!  the  grateful  miller  and  your 
pitying  guard.  I  hear  their  friendly  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  Ten  minutes  more,  desr  Maurice,  and  with 
God's  blessing,  yon  are  free,"  she  continued,  turn- 
ing a  look  of  full,  confiding  hope  upon  her  lover, 
starting  up  as  she  spoke,  and  taking  a  step  towards 
the  door. 

«  They  come— bnt  slowly,"  said  Fitzmaurice  with 
an  inward  shudder. 

«  Oh !  that  is  caution— -only  caution  {  nothing- 
nothing  more!"  said  Edith  eagerly,  resting  her 
trembling  hand  upon  his  arm,  the  while  she  fixed  a 
wistful,  hopeful  gaze  upon  the  door* 

Fitzmaurice  looked  upon  her  and  then  turned 
away.  She  did  not  see  the  swimming  eye— the 
quivering  lip. 

«  Now,  now !"  she  whispered  peutingly,  half 
breathless  with  her  anxious  listening. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened— the  very  hinges 
seemed  to  move  reluctantly  \  and  the  miller  entered 
the  room,  whilst  his  nephew  remained  soma  steps 
behind. 

«*  Doth  bo* consent!  Is  all  arranged  for  instant 
flight  1"  exclaimed  the  eager  maiden,  springing  for* 
ward  to  meet  him  who  entered. 

"Not  to-night,  madjun;  it  cannot  be  to-night 
my  nephew  says.  We  must  retire  now— hereafter 
I  will  tell  you  whet  ha*  passed,"  replied. the  miller 
in  a  hurried  manner. 

"  Yea,  yes,  to-night !  It  must  be  now— another 
day  may  he  too  late,"  cried  Edith  wildly.  ••  Oner 
him  double—  treble—  all  I  have!"  she  sdded  still 
more  eagerly ;  for  though  the  miller  strove  to  seem 
contented,  there  was  a  something  in  his  look  that 
startled  her. 

«  Rest  yon  in  peace,  dear  Edith ;  I  will  arrange 
all  with  my  kind  guard,"  said  Maurice  soothingly. 
**  What  kave  I  to  hopel"  asked  the  prisoner  in  a 
whisper  of  bis  warder,  as  they  stood  together  with- 
out the  door,  aod  beyond  the  bearing;  of  Edith. 

"  I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice, to  lighten  your  misfortune ;  but  raised  as  I» 
have  been  from  a  lowly  station  by  the  favor  of  the 
Loid  General,  I  cannot— I  dare  not  abuse  his  kind- 
ness. Subdued  by  the  lady's  tears,  and  my  uncle's 
entreaties,  I  gave  them  admission  contrary  to  express 
orders  from  bis  excellency  himself;  but,  as  a  man 
~>r  honor,  and  such  I  holdjon,  you  should  not  wish 


me  to  do  more.    I  am  grieved  that  my  duty  forbids 

further  indulgence." 

-  **  I  commend  your  integrity,  though  it  cute  off  my 
only  chance  of  life,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  sadly  yet 
firmly.  «  But  the  lady  will  he  deeply  pained  :— 
could  we  not  put  her  off  for  a  time,  that  the  truth 
may  come  gradually  upon  her,  for  her  hopes  of 
freeing  me  are  high,  and  the  shock  might  cause  her 
death  *"  he  added  earnestly. 

"Such  was  my  wish,  and  so  have  I  arranged 
with  my  uncle."  replied  the  kind-hearted  lieutenant. 
"I  would  gladly  be  spared  the  lady's  tears.  For 
aught  that  I  can  do  in  honor,  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
you  may  count  upon  me." 

"  I  thank  yon.  Leave  me  to  speak  a-  moment 
alone  with  the  lady ;  I  will  not  detain  you  long," 
said  Maurice  re-entering  the  room  as  he  ceased 
speaking,  end  signing  to  the  miller  to  rejoin  his 
relative. 

"Is  it  all  as  we  wish;  shall  I  see  you  freer9 
asked  Edith,  anxiously  waiting  with  trembling 
eagerness  for  his  reply. 

"  The  kind  lieutensnt  is  my  friend,  and  owns  the 
power  of  your  tears,  dear  Edith ;  but  even  I,  pining 
for  freedom,  have  sdmitted  that  escape  to-night 
must  not  be  thought  of;  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  would  ruin  all.  Retire,  now,  love ;  for 
your  remaining  longer  here  is  perilous  to  many. 
To-morrow  you  shall  bear  all  our  plans." 

M  To-morrow,  Maurice !  not  till  to-morrow  ?  I 
do  not  like  the  word.  If  any  thing  should  chance 
'twixt  this  snd  then.  And  you— your  look  is  firm 
and  sad— not  hopeful.  You  are  not  deceiving  me  1 
tell  me  the  truth  at  once !"  cried  Edith  wildly,  clasp- 
ing his  arm  and  gszing  earnestly  into  his  face, 
which  was  well  nigh  as  ashy  pale  as  hers.  «*  Shall 
we  not  meet  again  !" 

"  I  trust  so,  love,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  striving 
to  speak  with  hope  as  well  as  firmness— the  closing 
words— "  in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth,"  reached  not 
her  ear.  "Now  calm  thee  love,"  he  continued, 
passing  his  arm  around  her  to  support  her  trembling 
frame ;  "  a  soldier's  promised  bride  should  have  a 
braver  spirit" 

«'  A  sodden  fear  comes  over  me— all  hope  is  gone 
— an  awful  dread  is  in  its  place,"  said  Edith  gasp* 
ingly.  "  If  we  should  meet  no  more !  Oh  !  tell 
me,  Maurice — tell  me  once  again  we  shall." 

44  Hush !  hush  !  aweet  love.  Trust  we  in  Hea- 
ven's mercy.  Give  me  your  prayers — rely  on  Him 
who  ordereth  all  things  for  the  best.  Be  firm— my 
life  may  rest  upon  your  firmness." 

"  May  it,  dear  Maurice  1"  said  the  sobbing  girl 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  his.  "  Then  I  will  weep 
no  more ;  but  watch,  and  pray,  and  act  as  befitting 
your  affianced  bride." 

"  Bless  you ! •bless  you  my  own  sweet  Edith, 
Now  we  must  part,  dear  love.  One  first  and  last 
embrace ;  and  then— I  yield  you  to  another's  care/' 
whispered  the  lover,  holding  the  trembling,  weeping 
Edith  one  moment  to  his  heart. 

"  I  grieve  to  hurry  you  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  bul 
it  is  getting  late,"  aaid  the  lieutenant  from  without. 

*»  God  bless  you,  Edith,  and  reward  your  troth, 
and  love,"  said  Filssuurice,  pressing  his  lips  on  her 
cold  brow.  •«  Be  calm,  my  life,  if  only  for  my  sake,'' 
he  added  leading  her  towards  the  door,  and  resign* 
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ing  her  to  the  are  of  her  none,  and  the  kind  lien- 
tenant. 

There  was  a  last,  long,  lingering  preerare  of  the 
hands ;  and  then  the  lover*  parted  with  little  hope 
that  they  ahonld  ever  meet  again.  i 

The  door  closed  on  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  the  ' 
grating  of  the  key  in  the  wards  struck  a  cjiill  to  his  I 
heart  He  listened  to  the  sobs,  and  the  steps  of  the 
departing  Edith,  till  both  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  turning  a  slow  and  mournful  look  round 
his  desolate  chamber,  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  bis  hands. 

She  who  had  come  to  cheer  and  to  save  him  was 
gone  I  The  hope — the  brightness — the  sunshine  of 
his  life  had  departed.  The  fleeting  joy,  had  but 
made  the  succeeding  gloom  more  fearful.  Since 
they  must  meet  no  more,  would  it  not  have  been 
less  painful  had  they  not  met  at  all? 

No,  no !  She  whom  he  bad  loved  so  devotedly 
was  worthy  of  that  devotion — she  was  not  the  bride 
of  his  rival — she  had  risked  much,  and  would,  if 
need  required,  risk  more  to  save  him.  Should  he 
then  dare  to  repine  that  those  efforts  might  prove  in 
vain  ?  that  bis  joy  had  passed  away  so  swiftly  t — 
No,  no ;  rather  be  thankful  that  his  dying  moments 
would  be  cheered  by  thoughts  of  Edith's  love — 
rather  pour  prayer  on  prayer  for  her  future  conso- 
lation and  happiness. 

He  was  not  quite  forlorn — not  quite  an  outcast 
There  was  one  still  who  lot ed  him  well ; — but  then 
her  pangs  when  she  should  learn  his  lata!  He 
dared  not  think  of  those. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

About  an  hour  before  noon  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing that  on  which  the  interview  between  Edith  and 
Fitsmaurice  had  taken  place,  in  one  of  the  plea* 
santest  chambers  of  a  house  not  far  from  Whitehall, 
sat  a  lady  of  more  than  middle  age,  with  a  grate, 
but  pleasing  countenance.  The  apartment  was 
handsomely,  though  not  gaudily  furnished;  and 
the  rich  materials  of  which  her  dress  was  composed, 
were  well  suited  to  the  dignified  demeanour  of  the 
wearer.  Her  features  were  marked  and  expressive, 
bearing  some  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Stuart  family,  from  whom  she  was  in  truth  descend* 
ed,  whilst  her  far  more  striking  likeness  to  the 
Lord  General,  showed  her  to  be  the  mother  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  already  the  successful  warrior ; 
and  even  then  it  might  almost  be  said,  the  ruler  of 
that  land  in  which  his  birth  had  been  but  that  of  a 
private  gentleman  of  little  fortune.  Wall  might 
she  be  proud  of  such  a  son,  who*e  mind  seemed  to 
expand  with  every  honor  thrust  upon  him,  endow- 
ing him  with  power  to  fill  each  station,  with  be- 
coming dignity.  If  private  ambition  had  mingled 
with  public  patriotism— if  he  who  had  girded  on  his 
iword  to  withstand  arbitrary  dominion,  was  likely 
to  play  the  despot  himself,  the  mother  to  whom  he 
had  ever  shown  himself  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
child,  was  the  last  person  to  perceive  that  there 
were  specks  in  the  sun  which  she  almost  worship- 
ed, blemishes  in  the  character  of  him  on  whom 
she  almost  doted. 

At  present  she  only  gloried  in  bis  growing  fame 


and  power ;  when  the  height  of  that  power  was  at- 
tained she  learned  to  tremble  for  his  life. 

Her  hands  were  employed  on  a  collar  of  the  finest 
cambric,  intended  fur  the  wear  of  the  Lord  General; 
and  her  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  this  darling  son, 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  stranger  closely  cloaked  and  hooded  advanced 
towards  her  with  a  timid,  anxious  air. 

"  The  servant  simply  announcing  her  as  a  lady, 
withdrew ;  and  the  hostess  and  her  guest  wen  left 
alone. 

"  May  I  pray  you  to  be  seated,  madam,  and  un- 
fold the  object  of  your  visit,"  said  Mistress  Crom- 
well waving  to  her  visitor  to  take  a  chsir.  "  As 
yet  I  know  not  the  name  of  the  lady  who  hath 
honored  me  with  her  presence,"  she  added  with 
some  dignity,  and  much  more  wonder,  for  the 
Btranger  neither  took  the  seat,  nor  spoke ;  but  con- 
tinued standing'as  on  her  entrance  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment 

"  Though  myself  unknown,  my  name,  madam, 
may  remind  you  of  one  much  prized,  as  she  deemed, 
Sn  her  younger  years.  As  1  stood  a  child  by  my 
dying  mother's  bed,  her  words  were  these: — 
*  Shoul  Jst  thou  ever  need  aid  or  counsel,  go  boldly 
to  Mistress  Cromwell ;  and  aay  that  tho  child  of 
that  Edith  Warren,  whom  she  loved  as  a  daughter, 
is  come  to  request  her  advice,  or  assistance.  Count 
on  her  kindness — she  will  refuse  yon  neither.'  The 
child  of  Edith  Warren  has  come,  as  her  dying  pa- 
rent bade,"  continued  the  stranger  advancing  hastily 
towards  the  elder  lady,  and  sinking  on  the  footstool 
before  her.  "  8he  needeth  your  counsel  and  aid — 
will  you  grant  her  both!" 

**  As  much  as  lieth  in  my  power  for  the  sake  of  v 
my  word,  and  the  love  I  bore  her  who  is  gone," 
replied  Mistress  Cromwell,  surprised  and  somewhat 
disturbed.  "  But  let  me  look  on  thy  face;  thou 
most  be  young ;  and  if  like  thy  mother,  should  be 
fair." 

"  Edith  Ellerslie  threw  back  the  boojl,  showing 
a  face  which,  though  pale  with  gr^f  and  fear,  was 
beautifully  formed,  and  capable  of  expressing  every 
varying  shade  of  feeling. 

*'  Thou  hast  thy  mother's  eye  and  brows,  only  a 
more  troubled  look;  but  that  mouth  is  all  thy 
father's— half  smiling  and  half  proud.  Would  that  ' 
his  curling  lip  had  never  wooed  your  mother  from 
her  home !  She  was  as.  fair  as  thou  art  now  ;  but 
not  so  resolute,  if  I  can  read  those  features  rightly. 
But  Heaven  bless  thee,  Edith !  if  thou  bearest  her 
name  as  I  hope  thou  dost,"  said  the  old  lady,  lay- 
ing her  hand  reverently,  yet  kindly  on  the  young 
girl's  head,  which  was  humbly  bowed  to  receive  her 
blessing.  "  I  have  asked  often  of  thy  welfare,  and 
am  glad  to  see  thee.  But  wherefore  come  abroad 
on  such  a  cold,  tempestuous  day;  when  even  a 
poor  starving  beggar  would  seek  shelter  against 
wind  and  snow  !" 

"  The  wildness  of  the  storm  without  is  naught 
to  her  who  hsth  a  wilder  wo  within*  I  come 
abroad  for  life,  or  death." 

"  What  mean  you,  Edith,  by  these  words  !  Thou 
art  full  young  to  suffer  wo;  yet  now  I  see  that 
youthful  face  is  worn  with  grief.  Confide  in  me, 
as  in  a  mother.     Speak !" 

"  Ah  !  madam,  there  is  one  condemned  to  death; 
and  you  alone  can  save  him." 
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••Poor  child!  Poor  child!"  said  the  old  lady 
kindly.  «  Your  mother  wedded  with  a  spendthrift 
coortier,  against  my  advice ;  and  hence  I  fear  this 
grief.  Bat  I,  was  told  your  father  was  no  more; 
and  that  you  never  had  a  "brother." 

**  It  is  neither  for  a  father,  nor  a  brother,  madam, 
that  I  would  plead,"  said  Edith  looking  down. 

•'  A  husband  then ;  thou  art  full  young  to  be  a 
wife." 

M  No  husband,  madam,  and  no  relative ;  but  one 
as  truly  loved  as  if  he  were,"  faltered  poor  Edith 
with  a  crimsoning  blush. 

«  A  lover,"  said  the  lady  eemewhat  stiffly,  mark- 
ing how  still  the  long  dark  lashes  lay  upon  the 
damask  cheek.  "  In  my  young  days,  maidens  were 
not  so  told." 

44  Call  me  net  bold,  madam ;  or  if  you  will,  still 
hear  my  prayers.  I  plead  for  one  who  lies  in 
bonds— who  dies  through  me,  if  you  refuse  to  ask 
hi*  life." 

"  What !  like  thy  mother,  hast  thou  given  thy 
heart,  though  not  as  yeV  thy  hand,  to  aome  wild) 
godless  cavalier,  taken  in  arms  against  tho  com- 
monwealth !" 

"No,  madam,  no,  Captain  Fitzmaurice  hath 
never  sided  with  the  royalists;  and  was  but  lately 
in  high  favor  with  the  Lord  General." 

"  Ha !  Fitzmaurice !  One  in  the  plot  to  take 
the  General's  life,  if  I  remember  rightly.  An  in- 
grate  towards  my  eon— a  base  assassin!  And 
canst  thou  dare  to  beg  my  prayers  for  him  ?" 

"  Nay,  madam,  nay,  believe  it  not,"  cried  Edith 
ia  despair.  "  His  noble  heart  could  never  own  so 
base  a  thought.  He  is  traduced— some  foe  bath 
done  him  wrong.  Give  him  but  time  to  prove  his 
innocence." 

••This  is  the  raving  of  a  love-sick  maiden,"  said 
the  lady  more  gently ;  but  still  unconvinced.  »  My 
son  would  not  have  condemned  him  lightly,  for  he 
loved  the  youth ;  and  offered  pardon  upon  full  con- 
fession." 

"  I  know  it,  madam ;  but  he  hath  been  deceived. 
Indeed,  indeed,  he  hath ;  I  come  not  with  a  lying 
tongue  to  tell  yeu  that  which  is  not  true.  Grant 
him  but  time;  and  if  he  prove  not  what  I  say,  then 
let  me  suffer  too.  Give  him  a  month— «  week,  if 
you  will  give  him  no  more,"  pleaded  the  trembling 
Edith  with  clasped  hands,  raising  her  swimming 
eyes  to  hen. 

It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter— that  young  fair  girl 
with  her  pale  cheek,  and  pleading,  earnest  gaze, 
kneeling  before  that  aged  woman,  upon  whose 
brow  was  traced  the  lines  of  many  cares;  and 
whose  marked  features  wore  a  pained  and  troubled 
look,  as  if  a  pitying  heart  was  warring  with  a  sober 
judgment,  as  she  listened  to  the  eager,  passionate 
tones  of  the  maiden,  whose  very  life  seemed  hang- 
ing upon  her  reply.  The  hairs  of  the  one  were  gray : 
but  her  heart  was  not  cold  .—the  raven  locks  of  the 
other  were  full  and  glossy,  and  her  years  were  few ; 
but  the  joy  of  her  youth,,  the  brightness  of  her  girl- 
hood had  departed ;  and  she  bore  the  wan,  worn 
look  of  grief. 

80  fully  occupied  was  the  attention  of  both  the 
females,  each  gazing  on  the  other,  that  neither  re- 
marked the  presence  of  a  third  person,  who,  having 
entered  unperceived  from  an  adjoining  closet,  had 


overheard  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  conversa- 
tion ;  and  observed  with  considerable  interest  the 
kneeling  pleader. 

"  I  trust  I  see  my  honored  mother  in  good  health: 
I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  engaged,  Shall 
I  retire  now,  and  return  at  some  mere  leisure  mo- 
ment V9 

44  No,  Oliver,  no :"  said  the  elder  lady,  a  brighter 
glow— the  glow  of  maternal  love—coming  into  her 
faded  cheek,  as  the  tones  of  the  speaker  met  her 
ear.    To  others  those  tones  might  have  sounded 
harsh—to  her  they  were  sweeter  than  the  sweetest 
music.    "Thou  art  ever  welcome,  ever  dear;  for       I 
amidst  all  thy  honors  thou  never  forgettest  her        ' 
who  bore  thee.    The  day  doth  not  pass,  but  what        ' 
thou  comest  to  see  thine  aged  mother." 

*•  Hath  not  the  Lord  said,  *  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,'  appending  thereunto  a  blessing  1  And 
have  I  not  cause  to  honor  thee,  my  mother,  who 
reared  me  up  in  the  fear  of  that  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
hath  been  with  me,  and  around  me  in  the  field  of 
battle!" 

"He  hath  my  son.  He  hath  preserved  thee 
hitherto,  and  will  preserve  thee  yet.  The  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  thy  mother  rest  upon  tbee," 
•aid  the  old  lady,  solemnly,  extending  her  hand  to- 
wards her  son,  who  pressed  it  with  respectful  reve- 
rence to  his  lips. 

"How  callest  thou  the  maiden,  whom  I  saw 
kneeling  at  thy  feet  but  now  1"  asked  Oliver  of  his 
mother,  glancing  towards  Edith,  who  had  started 
up  at  the  sound  of  his  harsh  voice,  and  till  that 
very  instant  had  been  gazing  on  him  in  surprise 
and  fear,  striving  to  read  in  his  coarse  and  irregu- 
lar features,  some  trace  of  pity  whereon  she  might, 
ground  a  hope  of  saving  Fitzmaurice. 

She  had  never  before  seen  that  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  bad  been  held  up  to  her  hatred  for  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  now  that  she  gazed  on  that  face  and 
fbrm,  which  bore  so  strongly  the  impress  of  power, 
she  did  so  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  awe,  respect, 
and  dread.  8he  had  been  brought  up  to  consider 
him  at  a  hypocrite  and  murderer;  and  yet  on  hie 
word  rested  the  fate  of  him  sbe  loved.  How  should 
she  venture  to  plead  to  this  man  of  blood  1  How 
could  she  hope  to  soften  this'  man  of  iron  f  Ae 
his  searching  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her,  she  shook  in 
every  limb ;  and  her  swimming  eyes  were  shaded 
by  their  long  lashes. 

"  How  is  the  maiden  called,  my  good  mother," 
repeated  Cromwell  a  little  impatiently,  finding  that 
his  parent  showed  some  hesitation  in  replying.  "I 
doubt  having  met  ber  before,  yet  her  features  recall 
to  my  memory  one  known  in  days  long  past" 

**  Thou  art  right,  my  son,  The  remembrance  of 
Edith  Warren,  who  was  so  oft  with  me  in  her 
youth,  cannot  quite  have  passed  from  thy  mind ; 
for  she  was  fair  in  person,  and  gentle  in  temper. 
The  maiden  before  thee  is  her  only  child." 

"  The  daughter  of  that  red-hot  royalist,  Blleralie 
— the  cousin  of  his  as  reckless  nephew — the  wife  of 
Captain  Tooker  ;-*-and  it  may  be  something  more, 
that  it  boots  not  to  name,"  replied  Oliver  drily, 
with  a  curling  lip. 

•*  The  daughter  of  one,  who,  H  he  erred  in  his 
opinions,  was  ever  upright  ip  his  actions;  bat  not 
the  wife  of  Captain  Tooker"  answered  poor  Edith 
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with  some  show  of  spirit,  hurt  at  the  way  in  which 
he  hmd  made  mention  of  her  father. 

"  It  would  be  well  for  many,  if  the  same  could 
be  Torched  of  ell  that  bear  the  name  of  Ellerslie," 
observed  Cromwell  with  severity,  and  a  little  sur- 
prised, as  It  seemed,  by  her  bold  reply.  M  Bat  what 
is  this -that  thoo  say  est  1  Not  the  wife  of  Captain 
Tooker  1  Could  that  youth  tell  the  troth  in  no  one 
thing?" 

"  Captain  Tooker  would  have  forced  me  to  give 
him  this  hanoSto  save  my  king  and  my  cousin ;  but 
hie  baseness,  and  falsehood  became  known  in  time 
to  preserve  me  from  so '  hard  a  fate/1  said  Edith 
timidly,  guessing  that  the  youth  alluded  to  must  be 
Fitzmaurice. 

"  Yonr  king,  girl !  There  is  no  king  of  England 
now ;  the  very  words  are  treason.  The  tyrant  is 
in  his  grave— the  son  a  fugitive — a  banger  on  at 
foreign  courts,"  cried  Cromwell  with  a  burst  of 
passion,  stamping  m  rage,  whilst  every  feature  grew 
inflamed  with  wrath— -his  large  red  nose  looking 
redder  stilL 

"T  meant  not  to  offend,"  said  Edith  humbly, 
trembling  for  the  life  of  her  lover. 

M  The  poor  child  knoweth  not  what  she  says. 
She  doth  but  speak  as  she  hath  been  unhappily 
reared,  forgetting  in  whose  presence  she  is  standing 
now ;  and  it  may  be  awed  by  thy  manner,"  re- 
marked Mistress  Cromwell  soothingly,  looking  with 
pity  on  her  frightened  guest 

"  I  will  let  the  words  pass  unheeded  this  once, 
for  thy  sake,  tfear  madam;  but  I  mistake  if  this 
child  hath  not'  the  wit  and  boldness  of  a  resolute 
woman.  If  she  hath  the  soft  eyes  of  her  mother, 
she  hath  the  determined  mouth  and  brow  of  her 
father,"  replied  Cromwell  more  calmly.  "  But  how 
darest  thou,  damsel,  accuse  an  honorable  man  of 
baseness  and  falsehood  to  cover  thine  own  jilting  t 
— for  thus  I  trow  it  will  turn  out" 

"Captain  Tooker  hath  no  right  to  the  title  of  an 
honorable  man,"  answered  Edith  with  growing 
firmness,  though  her  face  was  still  deadly  pale. 
M  He  forged  letters  and  told  falaehoods  to  make  me 
believe,  that  the  life  of  my  cousin  and  the  King — 
Charles  Stuart,"  she  added,  correcting  herself— a 
correction  observed  by  Cromwell,  "depended  on 
his  aid ;  and  the  price  of  that  aid  was  to  be  my 
hand." 

"The  Commonwealth  looks  upon  Tooker  as*  a 
xealom*  though  secret  servant ;  this  is  but  the  Blan- 
der of  the  disappointed  royalists,"  observed  Oliver 
thoughtfully. 

M  It  is  no  slander,  my  lord ;  he  hath  played,  arid 
will  play  true  or  false  to  either  side,  as  may  suit  his 
own  interest" 

"This  is  a  hold  assertion,  damsel ;  and  should 
not  be  lightly  made.  I  will  look  further  into  it. 
Wo  to  him!  if  I  find  it  true}  wo  to  thee!  if  I 
find  it  false." 

"  I  repeat  the  assertion,  my  lord ;  and  will  abide 
the  proof." 

44  80  be  it  then.  But  what  was  thy  purpose  in 
coming  hither  1  Not  simply  to  see  the  old  friend 
of  thy  mother.'9 

The  trembling  Edith  looked  at  the  elder  lady,  as 
if  wishing  her  to  reply,  thinking  that  her  wishes 
would  come  with  better  effect  from  the  Lord  Gene- 
ral's parent,  than  from  herself 


Mistress  Cromwell  understood  the  look;  and 
answered  accordingly,  won  to  pity  by  her  silent 
sorrow. 

"  The  damsel  hath  come*  hither  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  my  son.  She  would  have  me  intercede 
with  thee  for  the  life  of  one  condemned  to  die." 

"  Thy  son,  madam,  is  no  such  seeker  aAer  blood, 
that  thou  shooldst  think'  he  would  condemn  to 
death  where  a  tighter  doom  could  be  awarded,"  re- 
plied the  Lord  General  with  a  severity,  which  he 
had  never  before  employed  when  speaking  to  hia 
mother. 

"Nay,  Oliver,  I  know  that  you  have  never 
doomed  to  death,  save  when  yon  held  it  for  your 
country's  good ;  but  man  seeth  only  in  pert,  and 
therefore  may  condemn  unjustly ;  or  even  if  the 
sentence  be  but  just,  mercy  befits  an  erring  mortal. 
We  are  all  sinful— all  need  pardon." 

"  For  whom  wouldst  thou  plead,  madam  1"  asked 
Cromwell  with  a  troubled  look. 

"  For  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  who  stood  so  high  in 
thy  estimation  until  lately." 

"  What,  madam !  wouldst  thou  plead  for  the  in- 
grate,  who,  loaded  with  favors,  honored  and  '  trust- 
ed, could  plot  again *t  the  life  of  thy  son!" questioned 
Cromwell  in  anger.  "Is  this  the  love  that  a 
mother  beareth  to  her  child  1" 

"  If  it  be  thus,  I  cannot  plead  for  him  ;  but  is  it 
certain  ?"  said  Mistress  Cromwell,  divided  between 
horror  at  the  crime,  and  pity  for  Edith.  "  The 
maiden  assured  me — " 

"  Woold  you  place  the  assertion  of  a  profligate 
royalist's  child,  above  the  word  of  your  own  son  V* 
questioned  Cromwell  in  wrath,  interrupting  hia 
.mother  as  she  paused  for  an  instant.  "  1  tell  you 
that  Maurice  Fitzmaurice  hath  planned  treason 
against  his  country,  and  murder  againat  myself." 

•«  No,  no.  It  is  false  I  he  bath  not !  he  bath 
not !"  cried  Edith  hurriedly,  losing  all  fear  of  the 
Lord  General,  in  her  greater  fear  for  her  lover. 
"  Condemn  him  not  on  the  false  oaths  of  his  ene- 
mies.". 

"  Ha  !  hast  thou  jHted  a  man  of  honor,  to  play 
light-o'-love  to  a  traitor  and  assassin  1  Shame  on 
thee !  Shame  on  thee !  Lay  thy  hand  on  thy  lips, 
and  depart  in  silence ;  thou  art  not  fit  company  for 
virtuous  women,"  exclaimed  Cromwell  sternly. 
Poor  Edith  drew  back  in  shame  and  fear,  dinging 
to  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support. 

"  Depart !"  repeated  Cromwell  as  sternly  as  be- 
fore ;  "  and  know  that  thy  words  have  decided  thy 
paramour's  fate— he  diea  to-morrow  !*' 

"  Oh,  no  I  no !"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Edith, 
springing  forward  and  catching  at  bis  cloak  to  de- 
tain him, "  Spare  hia  life  1  I  entreat!  I  implore 
you !" 

••I  have  said  h,"  answered  the  Lord  General 
moodily,  tearing  hia  cloak  from  her  grasp  and  strid- 
ing towards  the  door. 

"  Stay  !  stay  1  in  pity  stay  1  Hear  ,me  at  least, 
ere  you  determine,"  cried  the  half  frantic  Edith, 
throwing  herself  before  him  ere  he  could  quit  the 
room,  and  clingmg  to  his  knees  so  that  he  could 
•lot  pass  on  without  using  more  violence  than  he 
cared  to  exercise.  "  Spare  him !  spare  him !  in 
pity  spare  him !" 

"  The  soul  that  ainneth  it  shall  surely  die,"  aaid 
Cromwell  solemnly. 
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"  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,"  pleaded  the  trembling  girl.  "And  he  is 
innocent ;  indeed,  indeed,  he  if !"  the  continued, 
•peaking  with  a  quickness  almost  amounting  to  in- 
coherency,  in  her  fear  lest  she  should  be  interrupt- 
ed. "  I  only  am  to-  blame ;  if  any  one  must  die, 
let  it  lie  me.  I  gave  the  letter  which  he  left  with 
Joel  Rogers.  He  was  ignorant  of  its  content* ;  and 
till  that  hour  knew  not  that  such  a  being  lived.  It 
wss  for  my  sake  too  that  he  aided  my  cousin. 
The  sin  is  mine.  If  it  merit  death — let  me  die  in 
his  stead." 

'*  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  ever  all .  He  seeth  and 
heareth  all  things;  and  his  curse  will  rest  on  the 
lying  tongue,"  said  Cromwell  sternly,  though  some- 
what moved  by  her  earnest  asseveration,  which  had 
the  show  st  least  of  truth.  ••  If  it  was  as  yon  tell 
me,  why  said  he  not  so,  when  I  questioned  him  1" 

u  He  was  too  generous  to  say  aught  that  might 
endanger  me,  even  though,  at  that  time,  he  believed 
me  false." 

"  Had  yon  then  a  share  in  the  plot  to  assassinate 
"  me  V  inquired  Cromwell  in  some  surprise,  so  little 
did  suoh  a  supposition  appear  to  accord  with  the 
feminine  lorelinejs  of  the  kneeling  girl. 

"  No,  no :  I  know  not  of  such  a  plot,  and  he 
would  hold  the  thought  in  equal  abhorrence.  I  did 
but  speak  in  this  letter  to  my  cousin  of  his  escape, 
and  Captain  Tooker's  ungenerous  threats." 

«  But  thy  letter  was  addressed  to  Joel  Rogers.* 

"  It  was,  but  sent  under  cover  to  him ;"  said 
Edith,  her  hope  increasing  as  Cromwell  continued 
to  listen. 

"  This  is  but  a  poor  device  to  deceive  me,"  re- 
marked the  Lord  General  with  his  former  sternness, 
after  a  moment's  thought  "The  letters  proving 
the  prisoner's  participation  in  the  plot  to  take  place 
Charles  Stuart  on  the  throne,  and  murder  myself, 
are  addressed  to  Joel  Rogers,  and  in  his  handwrit- 
ing, not  in  jours." 

M  They  are  not  his  if  they  convict  him  of  treason 
or  murder,"  answered  Edith  boldly.  "Such  thoughts 
never  came  into  his  noble  mind  :— he  is  true  to  the 
commonwealth  and  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
general." 

"  Which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  thee,"  he 
observed  significantly. 

"  I  was  brought  up  a  royalist,  but  would  do  no 
evil  to  attain  even  a  righteous  end,"  said  Edith 
timidly,  looking  down  as  she  spoke." 

M  All  of  thy  party  are  not  so  scrupulous.  But 
if  neither  he  nor  thou  wrote  those  letters— who 
did!" 

44 1  know  not.  and  he  will  not  tell.  Doubtless 
his  silence  has  some  generous  motive." 

*'  And  what  say  you  to  his  not  searching  Heale 
House  as  he  should,  aud  letting  Charles  Stuart 
escape!" 

**  1  will  say  that  the  charge  is  false.  He  knew 
not  that  the  Prince,  was  there;  and  when,  in  my 
terror,  I  prayed  him  to  put  off  the  search,  offering 
my  hand— my  love— as  a  bribe ;  he  did  what  he 
deemed  bis  duty,  neither  heeding  my  tears  nor  en- 
treaties." 

"  Then  it  was  yon  who  turned  him  to  evil,  with 
your  wanton  endearments;"  cried  Cromwell  in 
wrath,  caring  naught  for  the  crimson  blushes  that 
overspread  cheek  and  brow. 


"  He  was  not  to  he  turned  from  his  duty  by  the 
ofler  of  that  which  he  had  earnestly  sought  before," 
answered  Edith  humbly,  with  a  face  that  was  bowed 
with  shame ;  and  nearly  hid  by  the  long  curl*  that 
fell  over  it. 

The  humility  of  the  reply  checked  further  rebuke, 

"Since  thou  art  so  deep  in  his  secrets,  where  did 
the  youth  pass  the  time  from  his  meeting  with 
Charles  Stuart  on  the  down,  till  he  appeared  before 
meat  Whitehall?" 

"  I  know  not  that ;  it  is  another  point  on  which 
he  tells  me  he  is  pledged  to  secrecy.  But  think 
not  he  spent  in  plotting  evil ;  give  him  but  time, 
he  says,  and  he  will  clear  himself  from  every 
charge" 

"  He  tells  thee—and,  he  says— what  means  this, 
damsel !  Hast  thou  seen  him  since  the  trial,  de- 
spite my  orders  to  the  contrary!"  questioned  Crom- 
well fiercely,  fixing  his  searching  eyes  upon  her. 

Poor  Edith  trembled  and  turned  paler  than  be- 
fore. What  evil  might  not  those  heedless  words 
have  brought  on  him  she  loved — the  grateful  miller, 
and  his  nephew  !  She  dared  not  meet  the  Lord 
General's  gaze — she  dared  not  speak.  Brought  up 
in  a  reverence  for  truth,  she  dared  not  utter  a  false- 
hood, and  yet  her  silence  was  her  condemnation. 

'♦Thou  answerest  nothing.  Thou  art  wise," 
said  Cromwell,  after  a  brief  pause;  "and  what 
time  did  he  require  to  bring  proof  of  his  innocence?" 
he  continued  in  a  tone  of  irony. 

"  Six  weeks  from  this  time,"  faltered  the  terrified 
Edith. 

"  Psha,  damsel !  I  am  not  to  be  fooled.  In  six 
weeks  thou  thinkest  to  accomplish  my  downfall,  and 
secure  his  freedom ;  he  spoke  of  the  same  time, 
now  I  mind  me,  before,"  replied  Cromwell  in  auger. 

44  He  hath  no  such  thought,  and  never  had. 
How  can  he  plot  in  a  prison  ?"  said  Edith  in  a  low 
broken  voice. 

"  If  he  plot  not  within,  his  friends  can  hold  coun- 
sel without,"  replied  Cromwell  sharply.  "Six 
weeks!— not  a  day.  Get  you  gono!  Let  me 
pass  I"  he  continued  in  wrath,  endeavouring  to  free 
himself  from  her  clinging  arms. 

"  No,  no ;  spurn  me !  trample  on  me !  I  will  not 
let  you  go,  till  you  speak  his  pardon,"  cried  Edith 
passionately,  only  clinging  the  more  firmly  to  him. 

"  I  will  grant  him  no  pardon  for  he  merits  it  not." 

"  It  is  the  Lord  who  giveth  life ;  let  not  man 
take  it  away  too  hastily,"  said  Mistress  Cromwell 
solemnly. 

"  I  have  said  it  and  change  not,"  replied  her  son; 

"  But  time— at  least  grant  him  some  little  time 
to  prove  his  innocence ;  for  he  is  innocent,"  plead- 
ed Edith  still  more  wildly  ;  "you  have  daughters, 
;  fair,  good  daughters,  to  whom  you  have  ever  been 
I  a  kind  and  indulgent  father;  oh!  for  their  sake,  grant 
me  thia  prayer.    Had  you  not  conquered  in  the 
'late  strife,  they  might  have  knelt  and  prayed,  as  I 
j  now  kneel  and  pray  to  you."  # 

I  No  appeal  could  have  been  made  more  likely  to 
!  touch  the  feelings  of  the  Lord  General,  who  had"  truly 
been  a  kind,  indulgent  father,  particularly  to  his 
daughters,  and  as  he  gazed  on  the  kneeling,  trembl- 
ing Edith  with  her  large,  earnest,  tearful  eyes,  up- 
raised to  his  passionate  entreaty,  lip,  cheek  and 
I  brow,  all  of  a  corpse- like  hue,  and  every  feature 
I  (marked  with  agony »  and  thought,  as  she  had  bade 
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him  think,  that  had  he  been  the  conquered  not  the 
conqueror,  his  own  fair  girls  might  have  been 
kneeling  thus,  he  could  not  but  be  moved  by  pity  ; 
and  yet  deeming  this  pity  a  weakness,  he  strove  to 
retain  his  former  sternness. 

Poor  Edith  saw  not  that  her  prayers  had  touched 
him— she  only  saw  the  sternness  he  assumed : — 
the  energy  of  hope  departed— the  anguish  of  despair 
succeeded ;  she  still  clung  round  him,  but  her  race 
was  bowed  on  her  clasping  arms,  till  her  raven  curls 
fell  over  the  marble  brow,  and  swept  the  floor  at  his 
feet;  whilst  " mercy !  mercy  !  pity !  pardon  !"  were 
the  only  words  she  could  command,  and  these  were 
broken,  and  scarcely  intelligible  from  her  loud  and 
choking  sobs. 

If  Cromwell  had  been  moved  by  her  passionate 
entreaty,  he  was  still  more  deeply  touched  by  her 
heart-breaking  sobs— her  humble  and  despairing 
attitude. 

He'  would  have  raised  her,  but  she  resisted  his 
efforts,  murmuring — "No,  no,  spare  him,  or  let  me 
die  at  you  fcet."> 

"  Weep  not  thus,  damsel ! '  Arise,  and  I  will 
grant  him  time,  even  for  the  sake  of  thy  earnest 
prayers/*  said  Cromwell,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  too 
gentle  to  proceed  from  one  of  such  an  iron  mould, 
and  harsh,  coarse  features. 

«  Bless  you  !  Bless  you  !"  cried  Edith  passion- 
ately, turning  on  him  such  a  look  of  ardent  grati- 
tude, that  warrior  and  politician  as  he  was,  and 
past  the  fire  of  youth,  he  no  longer  wondered  at  Mau- 
rice's devotion. 

Poor  Eulth's  fear  and  agony  had  been  so  intense, 
that  this  sudden  announcement  was  too  much  for 
the  overstrained  mind :  a  faintness  came  upon  her,. 
and  she  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  had  not 
Cromwell,  raised  and  supported  her,  till  she  was 
somewhat  recovered;  and  then  led  her  towards  his 
mother,  who  had  abstained  from  further  interference, 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  her  son  had  yielded  to 
her  eo treaties,  not  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  hu- 


••Now  listen,  damsel,  to  my,  words,  and  mark 
them  well.  Pity  must  yield  to  justice,  if  the  coun- 
try's good  require  it ;  and  I  can  only  grant  you 
time,  not  a  full  pardon.  He  shall  not  die  to-mor- 
row, nor  for  fourteen  days  to  come ;  but  if  he  can- 
not prove  his  innocence  before  the  sixteenth  morn, 
then  shall  be  perish  in  his  sin." 

«•  The  time  is  brief— a  promise  binds  him  to  his 
peril ;  and  he  hath  not  the  means  to  speak  with 
those,  who  might  give  lid  and  counsel,"  said  Edith 
timidly,  not  daring  to  look  up. 

"  The  time  is  longer  than  he  should  expect :  if 
be  is  bound  to  sinful  men  be  must  abide  the  pen- 
alty ;  but  be  shall  have  the  means  to  summon  those 
who  can  disprove  his  guilt  Thus  far  I  grant— no 
farther;  and  at  your  peril  risk  my  anger  by  snoiher 
word.  Take  heed  you  go  not  within  sight  or  hearing 
of  the  youth,  lest  you  should  share  his  puoithroent." 

«  That  were  slight  evil.  If  he  die,  I  shall  die  too, 
as  having  caused  his  death,"  said  Edith  sadly. 

M  Look  you  to  that !  but  if  I  find  you  plotting 
his  escape,  then  shall  he  die  that  very  hour ;  and, 
mind,  your  movements  will  be  known  to  me  be 
they  secret  as  they  may.  And  now  I  leave  you  to 
ay  mother's  care.  Madam,  good  day  ;"  and  with 
i  respectful  salutation  to  Mrs.  Cromwell,  he  quitted 


the  apartment,  leaving  Edith  to  be  soothed  and 
cheered  by  the  caresses  of  her  aged  friend. 

"  I  never  thought  a  woman's  words  could  have 
thus  moved  me,"  muttered  the  Lord  General,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs  with  a  perturbed,  and  clouded 
countenance.  ."  There  is  that  in  the  maiden  which 
might  tempt  a  sinful  man  to  peril  his  soul  to  win 
her  love ;  and  if  she  be  but  true,  as  brave  and  fair, 
might  justify  a  holy  one  in  making  her  the  sharer 
of  bis  secret  thoughts  and  highest  hopes.  They 
were  a  noble  pair  could  they  disprove  this  hateful 
charge ;  but  that  can  never  be,  I  fear." 

u  Hath  any  one  held  speech  with  Captain  Fit> 
maurice  since  his  trial  1"  asked  Cromwell  abruptly 
of  Lieutenant  Holden,  having  proceeded  to  the 
Gatehouse  immediately  on  quitting  his  mother**. 

The  officer  was  astounded  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  question  ;  and  the  stern '  tone  and  searching 
gaze  of  his  commander;  and  conscious  of  disobe- 
dience to  strict  orders,  counted  hie-  life  of  little 
worth.  His  ruddy  cheek  flushed,  then  grew  pale  ; 
and  he  hung  down  his  head  in  silence  and  confu- 
sion. 

*'  What,  couldst  thon  not  resist  a  woman's  ruby  lip, 
her  beaming  eye,  and  cozening  tongue  ?"  continued 
Cromwell  in  as  srern  a  voice.  "  A  soldier  should  re- 
sist all  female  blandishments." 

"I  have  sinned,  my  lord  ; — sinned  greatly;  but  had 
you  aeen  her  kneeling  at  my  feet — so  sad — so  pale ; 
and  heard  her  passionate  entreaties  to  behold  the 
prisoner,  Who  was  in  danger  for  her  sake,  your  excel- 
lency would  not  judge  me  harshly.  1  would  more 
readily  abide  the  battle's  brant,  than  look  upon  her 
tears  again." 

*•  How  often  hath  she  seen  him  f"  demanded  Crom- 
well less  severely;  for  he  too  had  been  moved  by 
this  same  maiden's  tears. 

••  But  once,  my  lord." 

"  Alone  r 

•'  An  aged  nurse  was  with  the  lady  all  the  time  my 
lord." 

♦♦And  did  she  only  seek  to  see  the  prisoner  ?  Did 
she  not  tempt  thee  to  connive  at  bis  escape  ?" 

"  She  did.  my  lord;  but  I  resisted  all  her  prayers." 

••  I  thought  her  tears  were  not  to  be  resisted?"  ob- 
served Cromwell  searchingly. 

"1  was  spared  beholding  those,'*  replied  the  officer, 
reddening  at  the  remark.  "  Captain  Fitxmaurice  en- 
tering into  my  feelings,  pot  her  off  with  hopeful 
words  at  the  time,  leaving  another  to  inform  her  of 
the  whole  truth  this  morning." 

"  Did  not  the  prisoner  join  in  her  entreaties  then  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord;  he  would  not  seek  to  tempi  me 
from  my  duty,  were  bis  words,  knowing  the  great 
obligations  1  was  under  to  your  Eieellefacy." 

"How  doth  he  bear  his  captivity  f"  asked  Crom- 
well, after  a  brief  silence,  moved  by  the  last  reply. 

'•  As  a  Christian  soldier,  and  a  man  of  honor  mv 
lord  ;  tfffirming  his  innocence,  yet  resigning  himself 
to  the  will  of   Heaven." 

*'  Dost  thou  eaeem  him  innocent  ?"  asked  Crom- 
well earnestly, 

*•  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  my  lord,  T  do.  He 
seems  devoted  to  your  Excellency,  and  the  common* 
wealth." 

"  It  is  strange,"  murmured  Cromwell,  unconscious 
that  he  spoke  aloud.  "My  heart  cleaveth  to  the 
youth,  despite  hie  iruilt ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  fooled  by 
a  trifling  fancy— the  proofs  of  his  sin  are  too  strong 
to  be  set  aside.  Falconer  and  Stecey  are  hot  for  his 
death  as  a  needful  warning  to  others ;  and  the  latter 
each  day. brings  fresh  evidence  ssaiast  him.  whilst 
Ferriotham  pleads  for  his  life,'  as  though  he  were  his 
own  son.  And  no"  one  knoweth  of  what  parentage 
the  youth  is  come." 
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M I  have  loaded  thee  with  benefits — I  hate  trusted  i 
thee  above  others.  Lieutenant  HoMen ;  and  yet  thou  I 
hast  betrayed  thy  trust,  and  disobeyed  my  orders/' 
observed  Cromwell  severely,  alter  some  moments  of 
musing,  during  which  time  the  officer  stood  in  re- 
spectful silence. 

"  In  this  matter,  my  lord,  T  have  greatly  erred,  and 
confess  my  sin ;  hot  on  all  other  points,  I  trust  my 
duties  have  been  well  fulfilled. " 

"  1  woald  fain  believe  so : — but  may  I  trust  you 
again  in  this  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly, my  lord;  I  will  not  see  the  lady 
again." 

44  That  were  the  safest  plan."  observed  Cromwell 
with  a  grim  smile.  «  Let  me  know  should  she  seek 
admittance ;  and  detain  her  in  captivity  till  I  have 
heard  thy  report.  Tell  Captain  Fitzmaurice  that  he 
hath  fifteen  asvsto  live;  but  on  the  sixteenth  he  shall 
surely  die,  if  he  prove  not  his  innocence  on  every 
point.  To  admit  of  his  doing  this,  money  and  mes- 
sengers shall  be  at  his  disposal ;  but  we  will  pay  the 
one,  and  appoint  the  other  ourselves ;  and  he  shall 
neither  receive  nor  send  letters,  aave  such  as  shall  be 
first  submitted  to  our  perusal.  •>  Let  him  be  thankful 
for  this  favor,  for  it  is  more  than  he  merits ;  and  all 
he  shall  bsve.  For  the  rest,  grant  him  such  creature 
comforts  and  indulgencea  as  suit  his  condition,  and 
safe  keeping, — but  if  he  escape,  or  hold  converse 
with  any,  save  some  pious  minister  whom  T  may  ap- 

Soint,  your  life  shall  be  the  forfeit;— I  will  not  par- 
on  disobedience  twice.  I  require  no  thanks,  but 
look  to  your  acts"  added  Cromwell  warningly, 
quitting  the  apartment  as  abruptly  as  he  hid  entered 
it.  and  leiving  the  Lieutenant  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise, and  gratitude,  and  awe. 

Cromwell's  orders  were  strictly  obeyed  ;  but  whilst 
Maurice  was  truly  grateful  for  his  respite,  and  the 
means  afforded  him  of  proving  his  innocence,  there 
needed  but  little  consideration  to  convince  him  of  the 
hopelessness  of  rebutting  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  any  of  the  means  so  graciously  afforded  him. 
The  same  difficulties  impeded  his  course  now  as  at 
his  previous  examination  and  trial.  Touching  the 
letters— to  e'ear  himself,  was  to  convict  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  and  the  only  son  of  his  noble  benefactor ; 
to  disclose  where  be  had  sojourned  from  the  night  of 
his  wound,  till  his  appearance  at  Whitehall  was  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  generous,  and  high-minded 
Hagar. 

It  sounded  as  a  great  kindness  to  grant  biro  the 
command  of  money  and  messenger* ;  but  it  was  in 
fact  a  show  of  raver  not  merely  useless,  but  worse 
than  useless,  hampered  as  he  was  by  affection  to  his 
friend,  and  gratitude  to  his  nurse,  since  his  not  avail* 
ing  him*e)f  of  this  means  of  communicating  wlih 
those  who  might  bear  witness  in  his  behalf,  waa  na- 
turally enough  considered  to  arise  from  a  secret  con* 
•ciousness  of  guilt ;  and  a  conviction  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  clearing  his  character.  His  best  friends  ad- 
mitted this,  whilst  his  enemies  made  it  the  ground  of 
fresh  charges  against  him. 

Even  if  he  could  have  resolved  on  breaking  Ms  pro- 
mise to  hu  nurse,  which  the  fear  of  immediate  death 
could  not  have  induced  him  to  do,  the  despatching  a 
letter  directed  to  Hagar  Somebody— Somewhere  on 
Salisbury  Plain— could  affirm!  little  hope  of  advan- 
tage therefrom ;  all  therefore  that  remained  in  his 
power  was  to  have  it  widely  spread  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Amesbury,  Rol  lea  tone,  and  Heale  that  his 
execution  waa  to  take  place  on  a  certain  day.  unless 
before  that  period,  some  witness  should  appear  who 
could  prove  where  he  had  spent  the  closing  half  of 
October,  and  the  beginning  of  November. 

A  line  of  conduct  to  all  appearance  so  puerile  and 
Inefficient,  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  many  their  belief 
in  the  prisoner's  guilt,  whist  the  peculiarly  sharp- 
sighted  few,  who  could  always  see  something  in 
nothing,  suspected  that  the  spreading  of  a  report  was 


intended  to  excite  the  people  of  Wilts  to  rise  in  hie 
favor. 

Fearful  if  discovered  of  the  consequences,  not  to 
herself  but  to  Fitzmu  rice,  and  satisfied  that  Lieutenant 
Holden  could  not  again  be  induced  to  transgress  the 
orders  of  the  Lord  General,  Edith  Ellerslie  made  no 
further  attempt  to  see  the  prisoner ;  but,  despite  the 
vigilance  of  his  warder,  what  with  her  woman's  wit, 
aud  the  miller'*  gratitude,  more  than  one  precious 
scroll  reached  the  hands  of  the  condemned*  from  which 
he  learnt  that  his  betrothed  was  doing  all  that  maiden's 
love  could  do  to  clear  his  fame  and  save  his  life. 

"Let  us  hope!  let  us  trust!'*  wrote  the  indefati- 
gable Edith  to  Maurice,  even  whilst  her  own  heart  was 
sinking  with  despair. 

Days  passed  away  ;and  no  intelligence  was  received 
by  any  that  could  tell  in  the  prisoner'a  favor.  The 
only  person  who  saw  him,  save  his  guards,  waa  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  afterwards  one  of  Cromwell's 
'chaplains ;  who  was  admitted  by  the  Lord  General's 
orders  :  that  Goodwin  whose  prayers  during  the  last 
illness  of  the  Protector  showed  more  of  the  presump- 
tion of  the  fanatic,  than  the  bumble  though  fervent 
faith  of  the  real  Christian.  He  spoke'  much  of  re- 
pentance and  confession,  not  only  as  due  to  God,  but 
also  to  man ;  and  though  such  a  purpose  was  not 
open) J  avowed,  Fitzmaurice  could  plainly  see  that 
convinced  of  his  evH  intentions,  at  touching  treason 
and  murder,  he  hoped  to  elicit  not  merely  an  admis- 
sion of  his  own  gmlty  purpose,  but  also  the  names  of 
his  accomplices;  throwing  out  aa  an  inducement  a 
hint  of  pardon  if  nothing  were  concealed ;  but  whether 
by  Cromwell's  permission  or  not,  the  prisoner  could 
not  determine. 

Vain  was  the  eloquence  of  the  xealous  preacher; 
for  whilst  folly  admitting  his  sinfulness  as  a  fallen 
creature  in  the  sight  of  God,  Fiismauriee  persisted 
in  asserting  his  perfect  innocence  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  man ;  and  as  he  likewise  ac- 
knowledged a  high  reverence  for  the  liturgy  and  doc* 
trines  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  had 
been  reared,  when  separated  from  the  tyranny  of 
Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber,  the  minister  reported 
him  as  one  obstinate  and  stiff  necked,  and  inclined  to 
hold  communion  with  the  proud  and  bigoted  prela- 
tista — a  report  which  was  calculated  to  do  him  in- 
calculable mischief  at  such  a  moment,  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  tolerant  Cromwell,  some  of  wboae  most 
furious  foes  at  that  period,  were  the  displaced  clergy- 
men of  the  royalist  party. 

Days,  ab  we  have  said,  passed  on  without  amy  cir- 
cumstance occurring  in  favor  of  the  prisoner ;  a  por- 
tion of  hope  passed,  away  with  each  fleeting  hour, 
and  Fitzmaunce,  yielding  up  all  idea  of  life,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  a  due  preparation  for  death.  The 
certainty  of  meeting  Edith  no  more  on  earth  waa  his 
bitterest  pang ;  but  the  agony  it  caused  was  concealed 
that  he  might  the  better  sooth  her  sorrow.  She  too 
had  lost  all  hope  of  saving  him  ;  and  the  day  before 
that  which  was  fixed  forms-execution,  he  received 
and  replied  to  her  parting  letter,  covertly  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  his  guards.  It  Was  the 
letter  of  a  loving,  but  high  minded  woman,  whose 
whole  beast  hsd  been  given  to  be  recalled: — whose 
life  waa  bound  op  in  his.  Their  peculiar  and  painful 
situation— the  conviction  which  never  left  her  that 
she  was  the  principal  cause  of  his  condemnation  to  a 
shtmeful  desth ;  and  the  certainty  that  they  should 
meet  no  more  on  earth,  induced  her  to  speak  more 
openly  of  her  affection  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  done.    He  waa  to  her  as  one  already  in  the 

Spsve — ahe  should  scarcely  survive  him,  bat  if  she  did 
or  a  abort  time,  she  should  ever  count  herself  as 
though  his  bride,  and  cherish  no  hope  but  their  meet- 
ing in  heaven. 

The  midnight  chimea  had  struck,  vet  Mill  Fitzmau- 
rice sat  with  that  touching  letter  before  him,  enclos- 
ing as  a  parting  gift  one  long,  black,  glossy  curl. 
Other  letters  were  on  the  table  beside  him,  for, 
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availing  himself  of  Cromwell's  permission,  be  had 
written  to  Sir  Edward  Ferringham  and  bia  ton,  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  both,  but  in  auch  guarded 
terms,  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  of  the  latter,  should 
the  letter  be  read  by  unfriendly  eyes.  He  bad  also 
written  to  the  Lord  General  himself,  thanking  him 
for  all  bia  marks  of  favor— respectfully  but  earnestly 
asserting  bia  innocence  :  and  praying  that  should  the 
truth  ever  come  to  light,  his  death  might  be  consi- 
dered sufficient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others. 

The  few  goods  be  possessed  were  disposed  of.  all 
worldy  concerna  arranged — all  worldly  hopes  laid  at 
rest— all  earthly  thoughts  dismissed  save  those  cen- 
tered in  Edith.  It  waa  the  last  great  struggle  of  his 
tool :  he  coald  resign  all  else  wit  boot  a  murmur,  al- 
though it 'was  a  heavy  trial  for  one  ao  young,  and  a 
gallant  soldier,  to  die  a  shameful  death,  despised  by 
those  whom  he  roost  honored  ;  yet  all  this  might  be 
borne  :  but  how  could  he  endure'the  parting  with  the 
generous,  the  devoted,  the  high  minded  Edith,  whose 
love  to  pure,  ao  constant,  waa  hia  own  ? 

For  houra  he  aat  gazing  on  that  one  raven  curl,  and 
the  wonts  her  hand  had  traced — her  heart  had  dictated, 
whilst  bia  pallid  features  ahowed  by  their  varying  ex- 
pression, the  feelings  warring  within  hia  soul — then 
thoae  featurea  settled  into  the  cold  rieiditv  of  marble. 
The  tress  waa  reverently  folded  up  in  the  letter,  and 
both  placed  wtibin  hia  vest  next  to  hia  heart. 

The  last  fdnd  lingering  thoughts  of  earth  were  laid 
aside;  and  kneeling  with  hia  band  upon  the  holy 
volume  that  had  proved  bia  truest  solace,  he  turned 
in  bumble,  fervent  prayer  to  Him  who  if— 

44  He  taketh  earthly  life— a  tife  celestial  giveth." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Oh  the  morning  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Mau- 
rice Fiizmajurice,  Colonel  Falconer  aat  alone  in  the 
handsome  library  that  was  the  greatest  ornament 
of  hid  stately  mansion  in  the*  Strand.  The  furni- 
ture, though  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  owner*  and  bordering  on  the  stern  and  grand, 
waa  such  as  befitted  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  gallant  ancestors,  who  if  not  ennobled  by  their 
sovereigns  had  been  held  in  high  estimation  by 
them  ;  and  might  have  been  graced  with  titles  had 
they  so  desired. 

The  apartment  was  large  and  lofty,  adorned  with 
the  finest  works  of  authors,  painters,  and  sculptors ; 
whilst  a  blazing  fire  on  the  broad  hearth,  shed 
warmth,  light,  and  comfort  all  around.' 

The  room  had  a  cheerful,  happy  look  and  feel ; 
but  he  who  sat  within  it— the  owner  of  its  splendor 
—the  master  of  thousands— courted  by  flatterers- 
honored  by  the  rulers  of  tbe  land— wore  a  clouded 
and  a  troubled  brow.  The  poor  starving  beggar 
would  have  deemed  it  a  blessing  worth  recording, 
to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  only  ten  minutes  be* 
aide  that  blazing*  crackling  fire,  tor  it  would  have 
brought  the  warmth  into  his  numbed  limbs  chilled 
by  the  keen  December  air;  but  he  who  had 
sat  beside  it  for  the  last  hour  felt  nothing  of  this 
warmth  ;  and  shivered  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  uncon* 
scions  as  it  seemed  on  what  ne  looked.  His  eye 
wandered  round  the  apartment  with  a  vague,  un- 
seeing gaze,  that  rested  on  no  book,  or  bust,  or 
painter's-  master-piece ;  but  seemed  to  follow  some 
imaginary  form— some  indistinct  and  misty  vision  of 
the  over-excited  brain. 

He  knew  that  within  an  hour  Maurice  Fitzmau- 
rice  was  to  die;  and  it  was  he  who  had  hastened  and 
fixed  his  doom.  His.  voice  had  been  raised  against 
him  at  his  first  examination— his  voice  had  been 
raised  against  him  on  the  trial— his  words  on  the 
preceding  day,  joined  to  the  arguments  of  Sfacey, 


who  bad  produced  fresh  evidence  against  tbe  pris- 
oner, had  induced  the  Lord  General  to  sign  the  or- 
der for  hi*  execution.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was 
his  doing;  and  the  youth  would  owe  his  death  to 
him.  It  was  true  that  Staccy,  his  loved  and  trusted 
relative,  had  shown  equal,  if  not  greater  eagernese 
lor  that  youth's  condemnation ;  but  he  had  not 
needed  his  cousin's  urging  to  quicken  his  zeal ;  and 
it  was  his  word  that  had  decided  Cromwell. 

And  now  that  the  execution  waa  fixed,  and  the 
prisoner  must  die  within  an  hour,  he  who  had  been 
so  hot  against  him.  tell  a  fear,  a  regret,  a  horror 
creeping  over  him,  that  waa  every  moment  growing 
more  insupportable.  Wherever  he  turned— on 
whatever  he  looked,  there  were  the  pallid,  corpse* 
like  features  of  Maurice  Fitzmaurice,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  gentle,  but  sad  reproach  in  his  large 
hazel  eves  j  whilst  the  last  words  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  himself— "  May  you  meet  with  tbe 
mercy  hereafter  you  refuse  to  me  now/'  were  ever 
sounding  m  his  ears  with  the  startling  tone  of  the 
muffled  death  bell. 

In  vain  he  repeated  to  himself— the  youth  medi- 
tated treason  and  murder  and  deserved  to  die ;  and 
it  was  not  filling  that  I  should  allow  a  sudden  liking 
—a  fancied  resemblance  to  her  whom  I  loved  so 
l°ngt  and  lost  so  soon,  to  weigh  against  the  proofs 
of  his  guilt,  and  win  me  to  woman's  pity  :  I  strug- 

Sled  against  the  weakness  that  would  have  spared 
im,  and  I  conquered.  In  spite  of  this  repetition, 
this  sell-justification  against  self-accusation,  those 
parting  words  only  sounded  the  more  painfully  dis- 
tinct ;  and  the  doom  thai  he  had  pronounced  on 
another  in  earth,  he  heard  pronounced  on  himself 
in  heaven. 

In  vain  he  bade  the  vision  of  that  youthful,  corpse- 
like  face  begone !— there  it  was  still  ever  before 
him— the  sad  reproachful  look,  growing  more  re- 
proachful still— the  likeness  to  his  lost  wife  more 
striking— more  distracting 

The  miniature  of  her  whom  he  had  won  after 
lone  yeara  of  love,  and  doubt,  and  difficulty,  for 
he  had  been  but  a  poor  younger  son  in  his  youth, 
and  then  lost  by  a  fearful  accident  within  two  yeara 
after  their  union.  lay  on  a  table  beside  him.  He  took 
it  up,  and  gazed  upon  it,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do 
for  years,  looking  to  it  for  consolation  amid  all  his 
sorrows,  as  he  would  have  done  to  her  whose  im- 
age it  was,  had  she  still  lived  to  bless  and  comfort 
him. 

But  now  there  was  neither  comfort  nor  consola- 
tion to  be  won  from  the  semblance,  which  had  so 
often  yielded  it  before.  The  longer  he  gazed,  the 
stronger  to  his  fancy  became  the  likeness  between 
Maurice  Fitzmaunce  and  his  lost  wife;  and  it 
seemed  to  his  bewildered  mind  that  the  miniature 
wore,  instead  of  its  usual  soft  expression,  the  sad 
and  reproachful  look  of  the  visionary  face  that 
haunted  his  chamber,  and  would  leave  him  no  peace. 
Each  moment,  to  his  imagination,  the  reproachful 
look  grew  more  reproachful,  untH  at  length  thoae 
erewhile  gentle,  and  loving  eyea  seemed  to  dart 
glances  of  anger  and  abhorrence ;  and  the  ruby  lips 
opened  to  utter  the  word — murderer  ! 

The  fear— the  unaccountable  horror  which  had 
been  creeping  over  him,  gre#  more  intense ;  his 
brain  grew  dizzy  ;  and  to  save  himself  from  coming 
madness,  he  laid  down  the  miniature  with  a  shaking 
hand,  placing  the  face  downwards,  so  that  he  might 
not  look  again  upon  its  harrowing  expression, 

Accustomed  to  turn  to  the  holy  bible  on  all  occa- 
sions; as  were  most  of  the  men  of  his  party,  for 
counsel,  or  consolation ;  he  naturally  turned  to  it 
on  the  present  occasion,  opening  its  leaves  at  a  ven- 
ture, as  he  had  often  done  before,  to  take  guidance 
from  the  first  text  that  should  meet  his  eye,  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  those  of  his  time,  and  savor- 
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ing  more  of  a  mystic  religion,  arid  visionary  delu- 
sion, than  sober,  hear- 1 felt  Christianity. 

The  holy  volume  had  indeed  been  his  guide  and 
counsellor  for  many  years  ;  but  unhappily,  as  is  too 
much  the  case  among  erring  men,  he  had  made  his 
own  stern  spirit  the  interpreter  of  inspiration  ;  and 
soured  and  made  gloomy  by  early  misfortune,  and 
with  no  loving  wife  or  child  to  twine  around,  and 
soften  his  proud  heart ;  whilst  he  was  well  versed 
in  the  terrors  of  the  law— the  threats  and  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Old  Testament,  and  skilful  to 
argue  on  the  doctrines  of  the  New,  the  beautiful 
precepts  of  love  and  charity  to  all,  taught  by  the 
words — enforced  by  the  example  of  a  blessed  Sa- 
viour, were  passed  unheeded  by,  or  brought  for-'h 
no  fruit ;  they  were  as  the  seed  that  fell  upon  un- 
profitable ground. 

He  would  have  died  for  the  truths  of  religion,  had 
he  been  required  to  play  the  martyr :— he  would 
have  spent  life  and  fortune  in  converting  the  heathen 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God— he  would 
have  fought,  nay  had  done  so  already,  against  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny,  depriving  man  of  the  right  of 
judgment ;  but  of  the  gentle,  the  warm,  the  over- 
flowing love  of  the  meek  spirit  that  receives  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all,  as  a  little 
child,  he  as  yet  knew  nothing.  He  bad  read  of 
Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity  ;  but  if  he  had  read, 
he  did  not  feel  that  ••  the  greatest  of  these  is  Char- 
ity." 

The  holy  volume  opened  at  the  part  recording 
Jeptha's  vow ;  ond  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
words  ''his  only  child."  He  closed  the  book  with 
a  shudder ;  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  spread 
hands,  to  shut  out  the  pallid  lace  of  Fitzmaurice, 
which  still  thrust  itself  before  him 

And  why  should  all  this  be  T  Till  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  had  never  seen 
the  youth;  and  even  now,  having  lived  much  se- 
cluded in  a  distant  county,  he  knew  nothing  further 
of  his  history,  save  that  he  was  the  adopted  son  of 
Sir  Edward  Ferringhom ;  and  scandal  whispered 
entitled  to  his  name,  as  well  as  his  protection.  He 
had  been  actuated  by  no  private  enmity,  nay  had 
struggled  against  a  weakness  in  his  favor ;    and 

Srided  himself  on  having  subdued  it.    He  had  con- 
emned  others  before— why  had  not  their  reproach- 
ful looks  thus  risen  up  in  judgment  against  him  ? 

It  was  a  delusion  sent  to  try  him — a  temptation 
from  tho  evil  one.  He  would  turn  to  prayer  as  a 
refuge. 

He  tried  so  to  turn,  but  in  vain.  He  could  not 
realize  the  presence  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer — 
the  forms  of  his  wife  and  Fitzmaurice  seemed  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  Throne  of  Grace : — 
the  words  died  unuttered  on  his  lips ;  and  the  cold 
clammy  dew  of  an  unearthly  dread  came  on  his 
furrowed  brow.  He  had  been  wont  to  place  the 
proof  of  godliness,  rather  in  a  strong  assurance  of 
salvation,  and  fluency  in  prayer,  than  on  a  Chris- 
'  tian  temper,  and  Christian  acts;  and  now  that  no 
words  came  at  his  will,  and  his  proud  spirit  was 
crushed  by  a  vague  and  mysterious  fear,  he  felt  as 
an  outcast'— detested  by  men— abandoned  by  his 
God — a  murderer  !*-i  second  Cain ! 

The  hands  that  bad  been  extended  dropt  by  his  side ; 
and  he  sank  back  in  the  tall  upright  chair,  with  the 
ghastly  hue  of  death  upon  his  race. 

A  bustle  without  caused  him  to  start  up  and  endea- 
vor to  regain  composure ;  his  proud  spirit  was  galled 
at  the  idea  that  strangers,  or  followers,  or  even  friends 
should  behold  him  so  overwhelmed.  He  strove  to 
appear  more  calm  and  stern  than  usual  to  conceal  his 
emotion;  but  calmness  and  sternness  gave  way  to 
surprise,  as  an  aged  woman  in  poor  apparel  burst  into 
the  room,  and  waving  back  the  domestics  who  had 


in  vain  endeavored  to  stsy  her,  advanced  with  a  hur- 
ried step  towards  the  haughty  owner  of  the  mansion. 

"Hagar  Bryant!*'  exclaimed  Colonel  Falconer, 
staring  at  the  intruder  with  distended  eyes.  ••  What 
brings  thee  hither  at  this  moment  f  Art  thou  come 
to  mockf"  m 

"  1  came  not  to  mock  thee,  thou  proud,  stern  man. 
but  to  save  thy  son,"  replied  Hagar,  solemnly,  though 
almost  breathless  with  the  speed  with  which  she  bad 
sought  bis  presence. 

"My  son?  Sayest  thou  my  son?  Who  is  hef 
questioned  the  Colonel,  starting  up  and  glaring  on  the 
speaker. 

"  Maurice  Fitzmaurice ;  who  dies  if  you  save  him 
not,"  replied  Hagar  Bryant.  "  He  is  doomed  to  death 
— it  is  said  by  your  means.'* 

'*  He  is!  he  is !  I  sm  his  murderer!"  almost  shrieked 
the  agonized  father,  sinking  back  into  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  just  risen.  "  The  face  of  my  murdered 
son  is  before  me ;  and  there  stands  his  mother  with 
her  look  of  angry  reproach.  There !  there !  do  you 
not  iee  them  T'ne  continued,  pointing  with  his  finger, 
and  following  some  imaginary  figure  with  staring  eyes. 
"There!  there  they  stand!  they  come  between  me 
and  the  mercy  seat  My  prayers  are  not  beard — they 
are  drowned  in  his  trumpet  tongued  words. '  Strike 
and  spare  not!  Cut  off  the  leper  lest  the  leprosy 
spread  in  the  camp!'  Yeat!  yes!  the  mercy  I  re- 
fused to  him  is  denied  to  me.  They  are  in  bliss  un- 
speakable ;  but  there  is  an  impassible  gulf  between 
me  and  them.  There  is  no  peace  for  my  soul — no 
rest  for  my  foot  I  must  wander  abroad  till  the  day 
of  judgment  like  another  Cain,  with  the  brand  of 
murder  on  my  brow.  There.1  there!  how  they  frown. 
Others  would  have  spared  him;  but  I  would  not;  I 
alew  my  son — my  only  son !" 

A  wild  and  horrid  laugh  that  rangth rough  the  whole 
apartment  closed  this  fearful  raving;  and  then  the 
agonized  and  self-convicted  father,  crushed  by  the 
shock,  snd  overwhelmed  by  the  horror  of  his  guilt 
lay  silent  and  motionless  with  open  month  and  staring 
eyes. 

41  What  have  I  done  ?"  exclaimed  poor  Hagar  in 
deapair,  wringing  her  hands.  **  1  came  to  save  the 
son,  and  have  killed  the  father.  And  now  when  every 
moment  is  precious;  and  he  alone  can  preserve  him, 
for  none  beside  will  listen  to  my  words,  theyfeuth  will 
die  for  not  breaking  his  word  to  me ;  and  his  death 
will  be  laid  on  my  head.  How  then  can  I  hope  that 
my  prayers  for  my  own  son  shall  be  heard.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  this  proud,  unpitying  man 
would  have  been  to  overcome!  Ah !  but  he  breathes 
— he  moves.  There  may  yet  be  time  !'*  and  dashing 
ber  band  into  a  vase  that  stood  near,  she  flung  the 
water  over  his  face,  again  and  again. 

Roused  and  revived  by  the  ahock  of  the  cold  liquid, 
he  shuddered,  panted,  and  struggled  to  breathe  more 
freely :  whilst  the  blood,  driven  back  to  his  heart,  be- 
gan to  flow  through  every  vein.  Hagar  remembering 
that  she  had  seen  refreshments  in  the  anteroom,  hurried 
thither,  and  returned  ere  her  absence  had  been  re- 
marked with  a  goblet  of  wine  in  her  hand. 

"  What  is  this  ?  There  are  thousands  of  serpents 
hissing  in  my  eara ;  and  two  ghastly  figures  mocking 
and  frowning  at  me,"  said  Colonel  falconer  to  Hagar, 
who  stood  beside  him. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Hagar  soothingly,  "  there  axe  no 
serpents  and  no  figures.  You  have  been  faint,  that  is 
all ;  drink  this,  and  rouse  yourself." 

Falconer  did  as  she  desired ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
his  countensnce  lost  much  of  its  unearthly,  haggard 
look.  He  waa  quickly  recovering  strength  ana  con- 
sciousness ;  but  not  so  quickly  as  to  satisfy  Hagar,  to 
whom  every  instant  appeared  an  age ;  yet  she  dared 
not  address  him  too  suddenly,  so  there  she  stood 
stamping  her  foot  with  impatience,  and  watching  his 
slightest  movement  with  intense  anxiety. 

He  looked  slowly  round  the  room,  each  feature 
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gaining  more  expression  a*  be  gated ;  then  steadily  i 
and  aearchingly  at  Hagar,  closing  hia  scrutiny  with  a  ; 
deep  drawn  breath. 

"  la  it  all  a  fearful  dream  f  Does  my  wife— -doee 
my  boy  still  live,  that  hia  nurse  stands  so  boldly  there  ?" 
he  questioned  wildly,  hia  conecioueneee  bat  half  re- 
stored. 

The  impatient  Hagar  could  wait  no  longer. 

"  It  ia  no  dream,  ahe  replied  grasping  hia  arm, 
"  and  no  time  for  dreaming.  Up !  up,  and  be  stihng, 
or  your  son  will  die,  ere  you  can  save  him." 

"  My  son  !*'  he  repeated  in  a  bewildered  tone ;  then 
pressing  hia  hand  acroaa  hia  brow,  he  continued  more 
distinctly.  *'  I  remember  now.  Did  you  not  say  that 
Maurice  Fitzmaurice  waa  my  aon  ?" 

"  1  did.  He  ia  your  aon.  Why  ait  you  flaring  there, 
when  your  utmoat  epeed  can  scarce  avail  to  save 
him  V  cried  the  eager,  and  excited  Hagar. 

"  Will  yon  awear  that  he  ia  my  aon  ?"  questioned 
the  agitated  father. 

"That  will  I  if  needful;  but  the  mole  on  hia  left 
arm  will  be  proof  sufficient." 

•'  But  they  said  that  my  boy  waa  dead :— that  he  and 
my  wife  were  in  the  fathomless  pit  la  it  truth  that  you 
tell  me  now  ?  In  pity  deceive  me  not !"  cried  the 
excited  Falconer,  looking  eagerly  into  her  face,  long- 
ing yet  fearing  to  believe  her  words. 

"  It  ia  the  truth ;  I  could  not  deceive  you.  He  who 
destroyed  the  mother,  spared  the  boy  to  wring  more 
money  from  hia  employer :  I  would  I  might  Bay  from 
pity." 

"  But  you — you  told  me  that  he  waa  dead.  And 
you  have  been  mad  since  then.  Ia  it  all  a  dream  t  all 
a  delirium?  or  are  you  come  to  mock  at  my  misery  f" 
he  questioned,  grasping  her  arm  so  fiercely,  that  the 
marks  of  his  fingers  remained  long  on  the  akin. 

"  I  waa  not  mad  till  you  made  me  so  by- your  threats 
—till,  by  your  orders,  I  waa  thrust  out,  homeless  and 
penniless  upon  the  desolate  moor;  yet  I  come  not  to 
mock  your  misery,  but  to  bring  you  joy.  Maurice 
Fitzmaurice  ia  your  long  mourned  son ;  but  this  is  no 
moment  for  question  or  answer.  The  youth  is  Con- 
demned to  die.  See!  see!  bow  the  minutes  pass 
away!"  she  continued  more  wildly,  pointing  to  an 
antique  dock  whose  loud  tick,  tick,  sounded  as  the 
death  watch  in  her  ear. 

"To  die!  and  my  word  fixed  his  doom!"  said  Fal- 
coner with  a  look  and  tone  of  horror. 

"  Think  not  now  of  that,"  cried  the  impatient  Ha- 
gar, shaking  his.  arm  to  rouse  him,  for  she  feared 
another  fainting  fit.  "  Stay  not  here,  doubting,  re- 
peating; bat  up!  and  be  doing,  whilst  there  ia  yet 
time  to  save  the  youth." 

*'  Is  there  yet  time?"  questioned  Falconer  wildly, 
roused  by  her  words  aa  she  had  hoped. 

"  Yes, yes;  with  God's  blessing,  if  you  but  speed  ; 
tarry  no  looger !  up  and  away !" 

•• I  tarry  not ;  peradventure  the  Lord  may  save  me 
from  this,  sin.    'Away!  away!  on!  on!" 

The  hope  of  vet  saving  hia  son  renewed  the  strength 
aad  energy  of  the  horror  stricken  father.  Without 
waiting  for  cloak  or  hat,  be  rushed  madly  out  of  the 
bouse,  and  into  the  crowded  street,  closely  followed 
by  Hagar,  to  the  surprise  of  his  gaping,  wondering 
domestics. 

As  he  aped  along  with  frantic  haeto.  and  Hagar  in 
her  poor,  and  toil-worn  garments  at  hia  heels,  the 
basy  throog  through  whom  he  dashed — first  started— 
then  laughed,  repeating  with  a  jest  bis  constant  cry, 
*'  away !  away !  on,  on ;"  but  when  they  aaw  his  gtay 
hairs  floating  in  the  northern  wind,  and  marked  hia 
haggard  countenance  and  look  of  agony ;  and  heard 
bis  words,  "  For  life— for  death,  make  way !  make 
way!"  laughter  and  jest  gsve  place  to  pity  and  amaze- 
aieoL  Each  one  who  met  him  moved  aside,  with  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  good- will  and  awe — the  crowd 
before,  opened  to  let  him  pass,  closing  behind  aa  he 
sped  on;  and  looking  after  him  in  stupid  wonder- 


But  though  his  headlong  speed  amazed  and  startled 
all  he  passed,  to  him  it  only  seemed  as  if  he  crawled, 
so  fearful  was  be  lest  the  youth  should  die,  ere  he 
could  win  hia  pardon.  Aa  he  turned  out  of  the  Strand 
down  towarda  Whitehall,  the  chimes  of  the  Abbey 
clock  told  three  quarters  after  ten.  The  youth  had 
but  one  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  more  to  live ;  and 
how  was  be  in  that  abort  apace  of  time  to  stay  the 
execution,  and  win  Cromwell s  pardon  ?  Each  chime 
seemed  to  ring  out— murder  in  his  ear — each  stroke 
struck  as  a  dagger's  point  to  his  heart. 

Still  half  bewildered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by 
Hagar'a  sudden  announcement,  bis  actions  had  rather 
been  the  effect  of  impulse  than  of  thought,  and  hia 
growing  fear  lest  he  f  hould  be  too  late,  whilst  it  in- 
creased*^ is  agony,  clouded  Mia  judgment. 

At  the  time  or  which  we  write,  neither  the  mode 
nor  place  of  execution  was  so  definitely  fixed  as 
now.  The  axe  was  not  considered  the  privilege  of 
nobility — the  bullet,  and  the  cord  were  awarded  at 
will,  and  Tyburn,  Tower  Hill,  Covent  Garden,  Hol- 
born,  and  Palace  Yard,  were  each  in  their  turn  the 
scene  of  death  and  sorrow. 

Colonel  Falconer  knew  that  Fitzmaurice,  as  having 
proved  himself  a  gallant  soldier,  was  to  suffer  a  sol- 
dier's death;  and  be  shot  in  Palace  Yard  aa  the  Abbey 
clock  should  strike  the  hour  of  eleven ;  and  aa  he 
n eared  the  entrance  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  ex- 
ecution, he  judged  from  the  density  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  sounds  from  without  and  within,  that  the  awful 
preparations  were  all  completed ;  and  that  he  could 
count  on  no  delay,  in  carrying  the  sentence  into  - 
effect 

He  shuddered  as  he  heard  those  around  him  speak 
of  the  youth's  death  aa  certain — some  in  the  tone  of 
pity — some  in  the  tone  of  blame ;  and  as  those  against 
whom  he  poshed  turned  back  to  look  upon  him,  in 
every  glance  he  seemed  to  read — "there  goes  the 
murderer  of  his  only  son/'  Now  came  the  thought, 
should  he  force  his  way  into  the  yard,  and  implore 
the  commanding  officer.  Col.  Bond,  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion till  he  could  receive  further  orders  from  Crom- 
well f  or  should  he  rush  on  at  once  to  the  Lord  General 
himself,  and  gain  hia  son's  pardon  from  hia  old  friend 
first?  There  was  juat  time  for  this  if  he  encountered 
no  obstacles,  and  Colonel  Bond  was  a  harsh,  on- 
yielding  man,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  enmity  for 
years;  but  should  any  thine  impede  bis  instant  access 
to  Cromwell,  the  pardon,  for  he  never  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  a  refusal  to  his  prayer,  might  come  too 
late. 

It  was  a  moment  of  more  bitter  agony  than  any  he 
had  yet  endured.  The  life  of  his  aon  might  hang  on 
his  decision ;  nay,  even  this  moment  of  doubt  might 
compass  his  death.  He  waa  still  undecided,  when  he 
saw  Major  Stacey  standing  a  few  paces  off.  He 
doubted  no  more ;  this  was  indeed  a  happy  chance. 
He  knew  that  his  highly  valued  kinaman  possessed 
considerable  influence  with  Colonel  Bond,  and  on 
thie  valued  kinsman's  exertions  in  favor  of  his  son  be 
felt  assured  he  might  rely.  Though  his  next  heir  in 
case  he  should  die  without  issue,  his  grief  at  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Falconer  and  her  boy  had  been  so  apparent 
and  so  strong,  that  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  husband 
and  father  had  been  closely  knit  to  him  ever  since. 

"  Stacey !"  cried  Falconer  pressing  close  to  his  side, 
and  grasping  his  arm.  "  Hasten  to  Colonel  Bond  and 
persuade  him — you  can  do  this — to  delay  the  execu- 
tion till  he  hear  from  Cromwell.  The  youth  is  my 
son.  On  your  life  let  him  not  die!  I  go  to  the  Lord 
General  to  obtain  his  pardon." 

"  What  say  you  ?  What  mean  you  f"  questioned  the 
startled  Stacey,  glaring  upon  the  speaker  with  a  face 
to  the  full  as  haggard  as  hia  own. 

"Fitzmaurice  is  my  aon,    Let  him  not  die?"  re- 
peated Falconer  more  diatinctly.     "  You  are  horror- 
stricken  like  myself,  at  the  thought  that  my  voice  was 
raised  for  bis  death." 
"  You  have  been  deceived,  my  dear  cousin.    You 
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know  not  what  you  say.  Let  roe  lead  you  back  to 
your  house.  Stand  not  here  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  idle  and  vicious  multitude.'*  replied  Major  Stacey, 
rallying  and  speaking  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  I  tell  you  the  youth  is  my  son ;  Hagar  Byrant,  his 
nurse,  hath  said  it/'  cried  the  agitated  Falconer,  re 
cisting  his  efforts  to  lead  him  away. 

"  Believe  her  not !  she  was  for  years  the  inmate  of 
a  madhouse,"  observed  Major  btacey,  striving  to 
master  all  show  of  emotion,  though  his  lips  had 
grown  of  a  livid  hue  at  the  sound  of  that  woman's 
name. 

"Doubt  her  not.  Stacey!  Doubt  her  not!  She 
speaks  the  truth—  my  heart  confirms  her  words,  and 
there  is  the  mark  on  his  left  arm.  In,  in  to  Colonel 
Bond,  and  save  my  boy,  whilst  I  speed  on  to  Crom- 
well; he  will  heed  you,  despite  his  enmity  to  me. 
Lose  not  an  instant— fasten !  away !  away !  I  rely  on 
you." 

"  You  may.  Go  vou  to  Cromwell ;  it  was  said  but 
now,  that  he  had  ridden  into  the  city,"  replied  Major 
Stacey  with  a  show  of  sudden  zeal.  (4The  youth 
•hall-" 

"  Live!"  cried  the  now  hopeful  father,  closing  the 
sentence,  and  moving  away  with  a  somewhat  fright- 
ened heart,  in  the  direction  of  the  palace. 

"Die!"  muttered  his  much  valued  kinsman  in  a 
hollow  tone,  whilst  a  gleam  of  hate  and  triumph  came 
into  his  keen  gray  eye.  *'  Fool !  does  he  think  I  will 
thus  lose  the  fruit  of  sin  and  toil  ?  He  may  rely  on 
me. 

Those  around  him  involuntarily  shuddered  at  his 
look  and  tone,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  the 
words ;  but  absorbed  in  his  dark  design,  he  forgot  that 
he  stood  in  a  crowd,  till  he  found  the  difficulty  of 
piercing  through  it 

"Oh,  madman!  madman!  Then  my  labors  are 
vain! — my  prayers  unheard!  The  youth  is  given 
over  as  a  prey  to  his  guilty  kinsman,  and  most  deadly 
though  secret  foe !  The  lamb  delivered  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  wolf,"  cried  the  half  frantic  Hagar, 
wringing  her  hands  as  she  heard  the  closing  words 
between  Falconer  and  Stacey.  the  crowd  having  sepa- 
rated ber  for  some  moments  from  the  farmer. 

She  would  have  stopped  the  deluded  father ;  but  he 
was  already  beyond  her  reach ;  and  she  could  see,  by 
the  wavering  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  sea  of 
heads,  that  he  was  forcing  his  way  towards  the  palace, 
either  forgetting,  or  disbelieving  what  Stacey  had  said 
about  the  Lord  General  having  ridden  into  the  city ; 
and  loud  above  the  hum  of  that  gathered  throng,  she 
could  distinguish  his  Voice — "  Let  me  pass !  Let  me 
pass,  for* the  love  of  heaven !  I  go  to  save  my  son." 

His  cry  was  heard,  and  the  people  out  of  respect 
for  his  gray  hairs,  or  touched  by  hia  look  of  grief, 
pressed  closer  to  make  him  a  path. 

For  some  moments  Hagar  stood  silent  and  stupi- 
fied,  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  when  the  sight 
of  a  figure  but  two  well  known  roused  her  to  fresh 
exertions.  A  few  paces  distant  stood  the  son  for 
whose  safety  on  earth,  and  pardon  in  heaven  she  had 
borne  so  much,  and  beside  him  was  Major  Stacey, 
whispering  something  in  his  ear. 

She  could  not  catch  the  words ;  but  she  caught  the 
look  that  accompanied  them ;  and  the  mother's  blood 
ran  cold  as  she  gazed.  Her  son  was  in  the  livery  of 
the  Lord  General's  household;  and  she  judged  from 
his  motions,  that  Major  Stacey  had  passed  something 
secretly  into  hia  hand.  It  might  be  money — it  might 
be  a  dsggar — it  might  be  only  a  paper,  but  she  felt 
that  whatever  it  was  there  was  an  evil  purpose  in  the 
gift. 

She  pressed  forwards  in  hopes  of  dissuading  her 
ton  from  the  commission  of  any  new  sin  to  which 
Stacey  might  have  tempted  him ;  but  before  she  could 
reach  the  spot  where  he  stood,  the  whisperers  had^ 
separated ;  and  owing  to  a  sudden  and  violent  move- 
roent  among  the  populace,  she  could  not  even  distin- 

Eish  which  way  he  had  taken;  and  without  even  this 
owledge,  to  seek  him  among  the  crowd  must  be 


but  "  Love's  Labor  lost."  To  follow  Colonel  Falco- 
ner she  considered  would  be  equally  useless,  as,  if 
her  conjectures  were  correct,  before  he  could  return 
from  Cromwell  the  evil  purposed  against  Fitzmau- 
rice,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  probably  have  been 
accomplished.  What  could  she  do  Co  save  him  ?  A 
glimpse  of  the  figure  of  Major  Stacey,  as  he  passed 
through  the  gate  into  the  palace  yard,  determined 
her  course. 

Could  she  also  obtain  an  entrance,  she  would  at 
least  be  ready  on  the  spot  to  proclaim  his  guilt,  should 
circumstances  require  her  to  do  so ;  and  proclaim  it 
she  would  rather  than  let  Maurice  die,  however  great 
the  danger  which  she  might  thus  bring  upon  her  son. 

All  may  resolve;  but  all  must  have  relt  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  lives  that  it  is  easier  to  re- 
solve, than  to  execute;  and  Hagar  Bryant  was  not 
destined  to  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  a 
belief  that  many  were  implicated  in  the  plot  for  assas- 
sinating Cromwell,  and  placing  Charles  Stuart  on  the 
throne  ;  and  under  the  idea  that  there  might  be  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  none  were  admitted 
•within  the  yard,  save  those  previously  supplied  with 
tickets,  or  those  who  possessed  some  interest  with 
the  officers  or  soldiers;  and  this  fear  being  increased 
by  the  great  number  of  those  assembled  without ; 
even  when  Hagar  had  succeeded  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  gate  near  which  she  had  been 
standing,  she  found  it  well  secured;  and  the  sentinel 
within  inexorable  to  all  her  prayers  for  admission. 

"  Ab  you  hope  for  heaven  let  me  in!  There  is 
evil  plotting,  and  I  have  that  to  tell  which  may  save 
Captain  Fhzmaurice.  Let  me  pass  I  implore  you  !" 
cried  Hagar  passionately,  nearly  frantic  at  the  delay. 

.Her  manner  was  so  earnest— so  truthful,  that  the 
sentinel  looked  half  relenting ;  but  his  orders  were 
strict,  and  he  shook  his  head  in  denial. 

"  What  is  that  you  say  f "  asked  a  stranger  in  the 
crowd,  whose  garments  like  her  own  looked  soiled 
and  travel  worn;  and  whose  intelligent  counte- 
nance bore  an  expression  of  eager  anxiety. 
t  *'  I  pray  you  to  gain  me  admittance  If  you  can, 
sir,"  replied  poor  Hagar,  gathering  hope  from  the 
question,  though  there  was  little  in  the  appearance 
of  the  questioner,  a  man  seemingly  in  an  humble 
station,  which  should  warant  her  idea,  that  he  could 
aid  her.  "  There  has  been  falsehood  and  treachery 
used  against  the  prisoner,  and  I  can  tell  that  which 
may  save  his  life ;  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose— a 
minute  hence  may  be  too  late." 

"  Say  you  so  f  then  yon  shall  go  in,  good  wo- 
man, on  the  instant,"  exclaimed  the  stranger  with 
a  brightened  look. 

And  the  grateful  miller,  for  he  was  this  inquisi- 
tive stranger,  was  as  good  as  his  word.  There  was 
a  brief  parley  with  the  sentinel,  to  whom  his  per- 
son was  known ;  and  then  the  gate  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  Lieutenant  Holden's  uncle  and 
Hagar  Bryant. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Colokrl  Falconer  was  not  the  only  person 
who,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  Frtimaurice's 
execution,  found  his  mind  disturbed  by  thoughts  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner.  The  Lord  General  himself 
was  compelled  to  admit  his  in  obi  lit?  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  state  with  his  usual  clearness  and 
promptitude. 

He  was  seated  in  the  same  apartment,  where 
Fitzmaarice's  examination  had  taken  place :  and 
let  him  turn  which  way  he  would,  the  pale  face  of 
the  young  soldier,  sad  but  resigned,  as  he  had  seem 
him  at  his  departure,  rose  up  before  him,  distracting 
his  thoughts  and  troubling  his  mind. 

Pushing  away  the  public  documents  on  which  he 
had  been  endeavoring  in  rain  to  fix  hia  attention* 
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Cromwell  took  up  a  f  mailer  packet  tied  with  a  silk- 
en string ;  and  began  looking  over  the  papers  of 
which  it  was  composed,  consisting  of  notes  of  the 
evidence  on  the  late  Court  Martial— the  letters 
which  Maurice  would  not  deny  to  be  his;  nnd  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  had  been  ad- 
duced against  him,  in  public  and  in  private  ;  some 
brought  forward  only  the  night  before  by  Stacey, 
who  hod  shown  unwearied  zeal  in  this  matter,  and 
which  had  finally  determined  the  General  not  to 
grant,  as  he  had  before  intended,  a  further  respite. 

After  running  his  eye  hastily  over  the  papers,  the 
Lord  General  laid  them  down  with  a  look  of  regret. 

'•I  knew  not  before  how  much  I  loved  the 
youth,"  he  murmured  as  he  did  so.  "So  brave- 
so  frank — so  high-minded  on  all  other  occasions. 
But  the  proofs  are  too  strong  against  him.  Falconer 
and  Stacey  are  right,  though  1  yield  reluctantly ; 
but  for  these,  proofs  of  his  falsehood,  which  they 
brought  me  last  night,  I  would  still  have  spared 
him.  I  could  forgive  his  design  against  myself, 
though  marked  with  the  blackest  ingratitude ;  but 
there  is  his  treason  against  the  Commonwealth. 
No  ;  he  most  die.  His  country  demands  his  death! 
Yet  it  is  a  pity  too,"  he  added  in  a  gentler  tone. 
"So  young— so  brave.  And  that  high  pooled 
maiden  too— the  child  of  my  old  playmate,  Edith 
Warren.  I  would  rather  encounter  a  whole  band 
of  assassins  than  ber  prayers  and  tears.  The  Lord 
give  her  strength  to  bear  the  trial.  It  is  a  sad  ne- 
cessity ,  but  he  must  die." 

Thrusting  the  proofs  of  Mioricc's  guilt  into  a 
drawer,  he  turned  again  to  the  public  documents, 
resolved  that  no  thought  of  the  prisoner  should  again 
divert  his  attention ;  but  resolutions  to  chain  our 
thoughts  are  but  as  ropes  of  sand ;  and  the  chimes 
of  the  Abbey  clock  struck  a  painful  chill  to  his 
heart,  as  they  had  done  to  the  heart  of  the  horror 
stricken  father. 

*•  Only  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  more  to  live," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  unconscious  that  he*  bad 
spoken  aloud ;  and  as  unconscious  that  his  eyes, 
were  fixed  for  some  minutes  on  a  time-piece  stand- 
ing above  the  hearth.  Then  becoming  aware  of 
the  weakness,  be  steeled  his  soul  to  a  sterner  mood  ; 
and  turned  back  again  to  the  papers ;  but  before  he 
co old  resume  their  examination  he  heard  a  rustling 
of  silk  in  the  gallery  without ;  and  the  next  instant 
Edith  Elterstie,  followed  by  her  cousin,  Mistress 
Riddall,  burst  into  the  chamber. 

«*  Merry  !  Mercy  !  here  are  leftera."  exclaimed 
the  panting,  and  almost  breathless  Edith,  throwing 
herself  at  Cromwell's  feet,  and  holding  a  paper  to- 
wards him. 

**  What  is  this?     Are  my  very  guards  turned 
traitors  that  they  disobey  my  orders  ?     How  gained 
j on  admission  contrary  to  my  demands?"  ques- 
'  tioned  the  Lord  General  sternly. 

•*  By  virtue  of  a  pass  from  my  mother's  friend 
kind  Mistress  Cromwell,  my  lord ;  who  bade  me 
say,  in  her  name,  that  she  prayed  you  to  read  the 
letters  I  bring,  and  grant  a  pardon  to  the  prisoner." 

*'  Thou  art  over  bold,  damsel ;  and  countest  too 
much  on  the  favor  shown  thee  before,"  answered  the 
Lord  General  with  a  clouded  brow,  without  ventur- 
ing to  look  on  the  kneeling  girl,  whose  tears  had 
unnerved  him  on  a  former  occasion. 

u  I  P™y  vour  pardon,  my  lord,  if  my  boldness 
hath  offended ;  but  I  pray  you  also  to  remember 
(hat  yon  promised  to  spare  the  prisoner  if  I  could 
bring  proof  of  his  innocence,"  aahi  Edith  humbly, 
her  high  hopes  checked  by  Cromwell's 
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"  Have  you  such  proof!"  questioned  the  Lord 
General  quickly,  extending  his  hand  for  the  papers 
which  Edith  held  towards  him. 

M I  have,  my  lord ;"  said  Edith  with  a  brightened 
look. 

"  Call  yon  this  proof  of  his  innocence  V9  ex- 
clsimed  Cromwell  harshly,  whilst  an  expression  of 
regret  might  have  been  traced  in  his  stern  features, 
as  he  concluded  his  hasty  perusal  of  the  packet 
from  the  contents  of  which  Edith  had  hoped' so 
much.  "  This  letter  from  Major  Ellerslie  doth  but 
establish  the  fact  of  his  having  contrived  the  escape 
of  that  hot- headed  malignant." 

"  That  he  aided  my  cousin,  my  lord,  from  gene- 
rous motives  was  never  gainsaid ;  but  Major  Ellers- 
lie denies  on  his  honor  all  knowledge  of  any  plot 
against  the  person  of  your  excellency ;  or  his  par- 
ticipation in  any  plan  for  effecting  a  change  in  the 
commonwealth,  since  his  word  was  pledged  to 
Captain  Fitzmaurice  to  keep  clear  of  such  for  a 
year  to  come,"  urged  Edith  in  reply. 

"His  honor!"  repeated  Cromwell  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  It  hath  never  been  stained,  and  should  not  bo 
doubted,"  answered  Edith  firmly,  whilst  a  faint  and 
fleeting  flush  gldhced  across  her  pallid  cheek,  at 
this  insult  to  her  cousin.  "And  see  you  not,  my 
lord,"  she  continued  eagerly,  "  that  if  needful  he 
proposes  to  come  over  in  person,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  his  words  ?" 

"  He  were  wiser  to  keep  away  ;  and  so  he  seems 
to  think,"  rejoined  Cromwell  ironically,  "  there  is  a' 
price  set  on  his  head." 

Edith  shuddered  at  his  words  bat  spoke  not ;  and 
the  Lord  General  continued. 

"  And  these  other  letters — what  do  they  contain  t 
Naught  but  assertions  from  those  delinquents,  Mis- 
tress Hyde  and  her  sister,  that  Captain  Fitzmaurice 
knew  not  that  Charles  Stuart  was  Charles  Stuart ; 
and  professed  marvellous  love  and  respect  for  a  cer- 
tain Oliver  Cromwell,  and  defended  him  warmly 
against  sll  charges  brought  against  him :  What ! 
doth  this  Oliver  Cromwell  stand  so  low  in  the 
world's  •esteem,  that  he  needeth  the  defence  of  a 
nameless  adventurer — a  soldier  of  fortune,  on  whom 
he  had  heaped  many  favors?  And  what  wise  man 
trusteth  the  assertions  of  babbling  women!  and 
those,  followers  of  the  fortunes  of  that  profligate, 
Charles  Stuart  1  They  are  trying  the  air  of  France, 
as  it  seemeth  by  this  letter,  and  they  have  done  well 
by  so  doing,  if  they  like  not  a  sojourn  within  four 
stone  walls*  Get  you  gone  I  I  am  not  in  my 
dotage.  Thou  art  over  forward  and  daring;  it 
would  be  but  thy  desert,  if  I  caused  thee  to  share 
the  prisoner's  doom." 

44  Say  not  to  share,  but  to  bear  in  his  stead,  and 
I  will  bless  you,"  cried  Editb  eagerly. 
.   "Ha!  sayst  thou  so,  maiden  1     Art  thou  so 
ready  to  die  V  questioned  the  Lord  General,  fixing 
a  searching  gaze  upon  her. 

44  For  bim.  When  he  is  gone,  what  charm  hath 
life  for  me  1"  Her  tone  was  sad — so  very  sad,  that 
Cromwell  turned  away  in  silence. 

"  I  come  commissioned  by  my  husband  Major 
Riddall,  my  lord,  to  say,  with  his  dutiful  respects, 
that  he  will  readily  stand  surety  for  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice, if  it  so  please  you  to  spare  him.  Illness 
alone  preventeth  his  paying  his  duty  in  person," 
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raid  Mistress  Riddall,  thinking  this  a  good  moment 
to  deliver  her  message;  but,  alarmed  at  the  Lord 
General's  sternness,  she  spoke  with  a  faltering  voice 
and  timid  air,  which  were  displeasing  to  him  who 
heard  her. 

"  Let  Major  Riddall  look  to  his  own  doings,  and 

those  of  his  wife,  since  she  gaddeth   about  after 

.  handsome  young  gallants,  leaving  her  sick  husband 

to  be  nursed  by  whom  he  may,"  cried  Cromwell 

turning  angrily  upon  her. 

*  I  did  but  coroe.at  his  bidding,"  faltered  the  lady, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Then  go  back  at  mine,  madam ;  and  tell  Major 
Riddall,  that  I  trust  not  his  suretyship  for  a  traitor ; 
and  ask  not  his  dictation  as  to  whom  I  thall  spare. 
The  youth  must  die !  You  have  my  answer,  and 
now  depart." 

Mutress  Riddall  shrank  back  in  terror;  but  Edith 
with  a  wild  and  thrilling  scream  clung  to  the  knees 
of  the  Lord  General,  who  had  turned  to  summon 
an  attendant  to  conduct  the  ladies  thence.  ••  Mercy  ! 
mercy  ! — pare  him !  spare  him  V1  were  all  the  words 
she  could  command. 

"  I  cannot — I  dare  not.  His  guilt  is  too  plain," 
s-iid  Cromwell  in  a  husky  voice,  striving  to  free 
himself  from  her  convulsive  gr*sp ;  but  without 
venturing  to  look  upon  the  kneeling  suppliant 

"I  knew  not  that  you  were  thus  engaged,"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Falconer  in  surprise,  as  almost 
breathless  with  bis  frantic  speed  he  burst  into  the 
apartment,  with  bis  gray  locks  disordered  by  the 
wind,  and  his  cheeks  of  an  ashy  paleness. 

"  It  is  much  against  my  own  will,"  replied  Crom- 
well sharply,  angry  at  having  been  again  exposed 
to  the  tears  and  prayers  of  Edith,  to  which  he 
could  not  remain  as  insensible  as  he  desired.  "  I 
pray  you  to  free  me  from  the  importunities  of  this 
maiden,  who  is  kneeling  thus  to  win  a  pardon  for 
Captain  Fitzmaurice." 

"  Is  she  ?  then  heaven  bless  her,  let  her  be  who 
she  may  !  Rather  shall  my  prayers  be  joined  to  her* 
— rather  shall  my  knees  like  hers  be  l»ent.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  prayers  or  explanations  now. 
(Jivo  me  bis  pardon  on  the  instant,«>r  come  your- 
self and  speak  the  word,"  cried  the  eager  father, 
heedless  of  all  save  his  son's  danger. 

"  What  means  ail  this?  Art  thou  raving.  Fal- 
coner?" questioned  the  Lord  General  in  utter 
amazement,  gazing  with  wonder  on  the  haggard 
countenance.  o(  the  speaker. 

•*  No,  no;  not  raving  now,  though  the  thought 
of  the  youth's  peril  made  me  well  nigh  mad  but  a 
few  minutes  since.  I  will  explain  anon ;  but  now 
sign  his  pardon,  ere  it  prove  toe  late.  Haste !  haste ! 
I  must  have  it  on  the  instant." 

44  Must  have  it  on  the  instant !  to  whom  do  you 
speak  thus?"  askod  Cromwell  severely,  drawing 
back  with  knit  brows. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  idle  ceremony.  I 
speak  not  to  you,  as  the  Lord  General;  but  as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  my  old  familiar  friend.  Grant 
me  his  pardon — the  youth  is  my  son !" 

44  Your  sen !"  repeated  all  in  wonder. 

44  Mv  son.  preserved  for  selfish  purposes  by  him 
who  destroyed  his  mother.  Haste  Cromwell,  to 
pronounce  his  pardon." 

"This  is  some  idle  working  of  the  brain  ;  or  the 
Ljrd  hath  seen  fitting  to  smite  thee  with  madnes a," 


answered  the  Lord  General ;  a  supposition  borne 
out  by  the  wild  light  gleaming  in  Falconer's  eyes. 
"  For  days  hast  thou  been  hotly  urging  on  hie 
doom ;  nay,  even  but  last  night,  when  I  still  paused, 
the  pen  that  signed  his  death  warrant  was  handed 
me  by  thee." 

44  I  know  it !  I  know  it !"  cried  the  horror-striken 
father  clasping  his  hands  in  agony.  u  The  Lord 
hath  made  the  blood  thiretiness  of  my  spirit  recoil 
upon  myself.  Should  be  die  it  will  be  my  doing. 
Oh,  Cromwell !  make  me  not  the  murderer  of  my 
son — my  only  son.  Send  me  not  down  into  the 
grave  where  there  is  no  repentance,  with  such  a  sin 
upon  my  head !     Pity  the  anguish  of  my  soul." 

"I  do  pity  thee— most Iruly  pity  thee;  but  I  can 
do  no  moie,"  said  Cromwell  in  a  husky  voice,  turn- 
ing aside  that  none  might  mark  the  workings  of  Lis 
features.  **  Think  of  thine  own  words.—'  Strike 
and  spare  not!  Cut  off  the  leper  lest  the  leprosy 
spread!'" 

"  Bring  not  those  cruel  words  against  me,  and 
him !  Hath  prosperity  hardened  thy  heart,  that 
thou  who  ba*t  shown  mercy  before,  will  have  ven- 
geance now  ?" 

44  Not  vengeance— but  justice.  I  dare  not  spare 
him.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  are,  as  thou  knowest, 
too  strong  against  him;  and  Stacey  hath  been  with 
me  this  morning  to  say  that  the  sentence  must  be 
executed,  for  the  army  and  parliament  murmur  at 
my  delay,  and  the  royalists  threaten  a  rising,  deem- 
ing my  arm  too  weak  to  punish.  Calm  thee,  Fal- 
coner !  This  is  but  some  tale  of  the  malignants 
to  gain  thy  favor  for  the  youth,"  said  Cromwell 
soothingly,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  old  friend.  !'  Believe  mo  it  is  as  I  eay. 
Plead  for  him  no  more.  Were  he  mine  own  son 
he  must  die,  unless  be  could  prove  bis  innocence." 

44  Were  he  your  own  son,  Cromwell,  say  you  he 
must  die?  No;  no:  you  could  not  do  it,"  cried 
the  agonized  father,  gazing  wildly  upon  him,  as 
though  to  learn  the*doom  of  his  own  child,  from 
the  expression  of  the  Lor<J  General's  features. 

4t  Doubtless  the  Lord  would  give  me  strength  for 
the  trial,"  answered  Cromwell  in  a  hollow  voice, 
but  a  shudder  shook  the  frame  of  the  affectionate 
parent  as  he  spoke. 

••  JN.->,  Cromwell ;  you  could  not — you  could  not 
— I  read  it  in  your  eyes.  Such  conduct  would  I* 
but  heathen  stoicism,  not  Christian  fortitude.  So 
have  I  said  myself  in  former  days;  but  1  knew  not 
then  that  I  had  a  son.  I  have  sinned— greatly 
sinned,  in  giving  harsh  and  bloody  counsel :  man 
slays  jn  his  pride ;  but  the  Lord  delighleth  to  spare. 
And  shall  guilty  man  show  less  compassion  1  Oh, 
spare  him  !  spare  him!" 

"  Harrass  me  no  more  !  I  cannot — dare  not ;  the 
youth  must  die !"  said  the  Lord  General,  speaking 
the  more  sternly , to  conceal  how  much  he  was  moved. 

41  Say  not  so.  I  have  battled  for  ttue  in  the 
field — I  have  battled  for  thee  in  the  council — 
we  have  stood  aide  by  aide  when  death  was 
around  and  about  us:— oh!  take  not  thou  the 
life  of  my  only  son  !  Let  not  mine  own  familiar 
friend  make  me  the  murderer  of  my  only  child  !— - 
Think !  think !  his  murderer — for  it  is  no  deceit — 
he  is  my  boy — the  child  of  my  lost  angel  wife.  See; 
see!  upon  my  knees  I  pray  his  pardon.  I  will  be 
bondsman  for  bis  future  conduct.    Take  all  I  have 
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for  fine  to  pay  the  past ;  end  leave  oie  penniless,  so 
you  but  give  me  buck  my  son.  Torn  not  away  ! 
I  will  bend  lower  still — these  scant  gray  lock  shall 
grovel  ia  the  dust,  and  I  will  clasp  thy  feet  and 
water  then  with  tears  as  doth  this  maiden.  Heaven 
bless  her  for  those  tears  and  pleading  looks !" 
-  M  If  there  were  but  a  hope  of  disproving  those 
charges,"  said  Cromwell  in  low  end  faltering  tones, 
covering  his  "face  wiih  his  hand  thst  he  might  not 
behold  the  agony  of  those  who  were  kueeling  be- 
fore him. 

"  Give  as  time  that  we  may  do  so,"  cried  the 
wretched  father,  unconsciously  including  the  weep- 
ing Edith  in  his  reply.  M  Give  us  days— hours  only 
if  you  will  grant  no  mofe,  to  think  and  to  question. 
If  guilty,  cut  him  not  off  thus  suddenly  in  his 
guilt !  if  maligned  by  his  enemies,  slay  not  the  in- 
nocent! a  respite !  a  respite !  and  perad  venture  the 
Lord,  who  hath  thus  wonderfully  brought  to  light 
his  birth,  may  as  wonderfully  bring  to  light  his  in- 
nocence, and  save  me  from  this  fearful  sin.*' 

Whilst  the  eager  eyei  of  the  pleader*  were  still 
fired  upon  the  hesitating  Cromwell,  the  attention 
of  all  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 
voices  without,  in  loud  contention  ;  the  purport  of 
which  was  soon  app  irent  from  the  words  of  him 
wnose  entrance  the  attendants  had  in  vain  endea,- 
vored  to  prevent. 

"What!  not  enter,  being  a  stranger,  unless  I 
give  up  my  sword,  and  submit  to  be  searched !" 
exclaimed  a  clear,  and  arigry,  though  not  unmusi- 
cal voice,  the  hearing  of  which  caused  Edith's  heart 
to  beat  with  a  quickened  pulse.  "  Hath  the  Lord 
General  learnt  to  fear,  since  he  hath  been  made  a 
ruler  in  the  land  1  8uch  waa  not  his  wont  when 
only  a  simple  soldier.  But  I  have  no  time  fur  idle 
parleys,  and  punctilios,  so  there  goej  my  sword, 
ties  that  it  strike  you  not !"  and  the  wespon  was 
flung  across  the  gallery.  "  I  fear  not  to  enter  the 
lion's  den  unarmed;  and  in  good  truth  it  can 
matter  little,  since*  I  d>re  not  hope  to  come  out 
thence  alive,  bund  aside,  varlet !  I  tell  you  I  will 
speak  lace  to  face  with  the  Lord  General." 

"  Francis !"  murmured  Edith,  as  the  intruder 
bor-t  into  the  apa  tment. 

"  Major  Elleralie!"  exclaimed  Cromwell  in  sur-  j 
prise,  as  the  high  spirited,  but  somewhit  hot-headed 
royalist,  with  whose  person  he  was  well  acquainted, 
stood  boldly  confronting  him. 

"The  same,  my  Lord  General,"  replied  the 
cavalier,  doffing  his  plumed  hat  with  stately  cour- 
tesy. **  And  bent  as  I  guess  on  the  self  same 
errand  as  that  kneeling  maiden,  and  aged  man ; 
namely  the  safety  of  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  my 
gallant  preserver,  and  as  zealous  a  friend  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  his  commander,  as  a  man 
need  have.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
us;  they  bring  but  their  prayers  to  move  your  pity, 
whilst  I  bring  in  myself  a  substitute  to  satisfy  your 
justice  or  your  vengeance.  He  dies  it  is  said  for 
having  succoured  me  when  a  starving  fugitive ;  and 
therefore  I  come,  as  in  honor  bound,  to  take  his 
place.  I  surrender  myself  to  you,  my  lord;  do 
with  roe  as  you  will." 

14  Are  you  aware  that  a  price  is  set  on  your  head, 
dead  or  alive ;  and  that  your  death,  it  taken,  is 


little    less  than  certain  1"  questioned   Cromwell, 
fixing  a  keen  gaze  on  the  bold  royalist. 

•*  Perfectly  so ;  but  as  I  was  beyond  your  reach 
save  through  my  own  will,  I  claim  that  my  death 
may  suffice;  and  thst  two  shall  not  suffer  for  the  same 
crime,  as  you  call  it.  1  count  not  on  life ;  only  grant 
me  a  space  to  embrace  my  cousin  and  make  my  peace 
with  Heaven  ;  and  then  I  am  ready  for  what  doom 
you  please,  as  soon  as  I  have  cleared  my  own  honor 
from  foul  aspersions,  and  presented  these  proofs  of 
the  prisoner's  innocence.  I  have  fought  against 
you,  my  Lord  General,  in  the  open  field ;  and  with 
God's  good  will,  I  would  do  so  again,  could  I  but 
get  a'  score  of  men  to  out-face  your  thousand  ;  but 
my  soul  is  unstained  by  the  thought  of  murder.  I 
am  a  soldier,  but  no  assassin ;  and  if,  as  you  say, 
there  hath  been  a  plot  to  cut  you  off  in  secret,  f 
know  nothing  of  seen  ;  and  they  who  but  hint  that 
I  have  taken,  or  would  take  the  slightest  part  in  the 
same,  have  basely  lied.  In  more  honorable  plots, 
if  such  there  be,  I  am  bound  to  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice to  take  no  bhnre  for  a  year  to  come ;  and  there 
is  but  little  chance  I  trow  of  my  living  till  the  end 
of  that  time." 

"  But  little  I  should  think,"  observed  Cromwell 
drily. 

<>  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Charles  Stu— , 
the  King*— I  must  out  wiih  the  words,  treason  or 
no  treason,"  continued  the  fiery  cavalier,  without 
noticing  Cromwell's  remark,  "in  which  he  affirms 
to  be  true  all  that  Captain  Fitzmaurice  related 
touching  his  ignorance  of  the  person,  or  plans  of 
his  majesty ;  and  their  meeting  on  the  down,  when 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  Captain  Tooker, 
for  declining  to  promise  secrecy ." 

"  Charles  Stuart  affirms !"  repeated  Cromwell 
contemptuously.  "  Ask  any  who  have  relied  on 
him,  how  his  word  may  be  trusted  1" 

The  hand  of  the  cavalier  sought  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  forgetting  that  no  sword  waa  there. 

"  Is  it  generous  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  an 
exiled  King,  when  his  faithful  subject  hath  not  the 
means  of  defending  his  honor  1"  said  the  cavalier, 
indignantly. 

"  That  honor  is  of  little  worth  which  needs  the 
defence  ef  the  sword  }  but  the  feelings  of  an  un- 
armed prisoner  shall  be  respected,"  replied  Crom- 
well more  courteously,  though  his  eye  kindled  at 
the  rebuke.  "  Have  yon  aught  more  to  say,  or 
other  papers  to  show  1" 

"  I  have  letters  from  royalists  and  roundheads, 
proving  that  Captain  Tooker  played  false  to  both, 
as  suited  his  own  interest,  keeping  fair  with  all, 
and  using  such  speech,  and  doiiyj  such  deeds  as 
pleased  him  best,  with  little  regard  to  truth  or  honor, 
so  that  his  word  against  another  should  not  be 
taken  ;  and  moreover  he  had  a  private  rivalry,  and 
enmity  against  Fitzmaurice.  He  was  wrecked  as 
I  hear,  in  crossing  to  France  ;  the  fear  of  a  dis- 
closure of  his  treason  urging  his  flight.  Were  he 
living,  be  should  answer  for  his  base  threat*  and 
falsehood  to  my  cousin." 

"  4rt  thou  sure  of  this  1"  questioned  Cromwell 
in  surprise. 

(>  There  are  the  letters  to  bear  out  what  I  affirm," 
replied  the  cavalier  hotly.  "  Fearing  that  what  I 
sent  to  my  cousin  by  the  hands  of  another  might 
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n*t  suffice,  I  procured  these  documents,  and  has- 
tened hither  myself,  neither  resting  by  day  nor 
night.  I  have  no  more  to  tell ;  but  trust  what  I 
have  said  and  brought  will  clear  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice  from  the  foul  charges  against  bim." 

"  Should  they  not  prove  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  have  that  which  must,"  said  Sir  Edward 
Ferringham,  advancing  into  the  room  with  a  feeble 
step,  and  a  countenance  that  bore  strong  traces  of 
sickness  and  of  suffering.  "  The  letters  which 
'caused  his  condemnation  were  not  written  by  Mau- 
rice, but  by  one  who,  partly  from  jest,  and  partly 
from  affection,  used  often  to  borrow  his  signature 
and  copy  his  writing.  Here  is  the  confession  of 
the  real  criminal,  who  from  love  to  a  royalist 
maiden  was  tempted  to  share  in  a  plot,  of  which 
neither  he  nor  she  knew  the  full  extent" 

'*  Why  did  not  the  youth  then  deny  the  charge, 
and  point  out  the  guilty  usurper  of  his  cipher!" 
questioned  Cromwell  a  little  incredulously,  though 
willing  as  it  seemed  from  his  tone  to  be  easily 
eataified  by  an  explanation. 

"  Because  by  so  doing  he  would  have  destroyed 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  wrung  ihe  heart  of  him, 
who  had  cherished  his  childhood." 

M  My  noble  boy  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Fslconer 
proudly,  glancing  involuntarily  at  Edith,  whose 
answering  look  showed  her  full  participation  in  his 
feeling  of  exultation. 

M  h  is  like  the  youth  !  he  hath  been  hardly  dealt 
by  said  Cromwell  frankly.  **  But  who  then  is  the 
real  criminsl  1" 

•*  Spare  me»  Cromwell  !  spare  a  father,  stricken 
and  bowed  down  with  grief.  Yet  no ;  all  must  be 
told  in  justice  to  Fitzmaurice,  though  to  clear  ihe 
child  of  my  adoption,  I  must  disclose  the  guilt  of 
my  only  son.  Maurice  is  innocent  as  I  always 
maintained,  well  knowing  his  noble  nature,  but  he 
who  bears  my  name  has  greatly  sinned.  Here  is 
his  confession,  full  of  remorse  and  anxiety  to  save 
his  friend— I  know  not  how  to  plead  for  htm— and 
yet  a  father's  heart—"  faltered  Sir  Edward,  cling- 
ing to  a  chair  for  support. 

"  Must  not  be  doubly  pained,"  said  Cromwell 
kindly,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  **  Let 
your  son  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  as  little  mention 
shall  be  made  of  his  name  as  may  be.  Your  words 
have  removed  a  weight  from  my  spirit,  for  I  loved 
the  youth,  and  my  heart  was  wrung  though  I 
dared  not  yield  to  the  prayers  of  his  friends.  It 
may  be  I  was  over  resolute !  if  so,  your  pardon, 
Falconer,"  he  continued,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
the  Colonel,  who  had  started  up  to  aid  in  support- 
ing Ferringham,  4n  whose  anguish  he  could  fully 
sympathize.  "  You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  I  would 
have  pardoned  him  long  since,  but  for  the  argu- 
ments of  others.  Even -an  hour  only  before  you 
came  I  wavered ;  but  Stacey  brought  fresh  proofs  of 
guilt,  and  threatened  tumults,  if  I  showed  him 
mercy." 

"  Stacey  did  this !  And  I  have  prayed  him  to 
delay  the  execution,"  exclaimed  the  fearful  father, 
with  a  look  of  horror.  "  He  promised  me  that  they 
should  wait  till  they  bad  heard  from  yoq.  But 
■hould  he  play  me  false  ! — or  Colonel  Bond  prove 
obdurate ! — and  yet  he  said  I  might  reply  upon 
him." 


"  Rely  upon  him  for  no  good  to  Fitzmaurice," 
observed  Major  Ellersiie  abruptly.  M  If,  I  under- 
stood  what  passed  between  him  and  a  miscreant 
named  Bryant,  and  which  I  overheard  when  in 
hiding  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  they  sought 
his  life  when  a  boy,  and  resolved  to  take  it  when  a 
man — why  I  know  not." 

**  For  lucre  ;  be  is  my  next  heir.  Hark !  hark • 
Too  late !  ton  late !"  cried  Colonel  Falconer  in 
despair,  as  the  Abbey  clock  struck  the  houi  of 
eleven. 

**  That  we  should  have  stood  idling  thus !"  ex- 
claimed the  Lord  General  in  a  tone  that  ah  owed 
how  fully  he  partook  the  father's  agony. 

"  But  be  may  be  saved  with  speed — five  minutes 
were  enough." 

"  Let  not  the  ladies  quit  that  apartment,"  was 
Cromwell's  hurried  order  as  he  rushed  along  the 
gallery,  followed  by  Falconer,  Ellersiie,  and  Fer- 
ringham. 

The  doors  flew  open  at  the  approach  of  the 
Lord  Genera! — none  stayed  his  steps,  though  all 
he  met  looked  after  him  in  wonder : — but  as  he 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  palace  yard,  the  fatal 
word  was  given. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Fitzwattbice  had  waked  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual  on  the  morning  appointed  for  his  execution. 
He  had  been  blessed  with  happy  dreams— all  hope- 
all  love— all  joy— bearing  no  reference  to  his  ap- 
proaching fate.  He  bad  been  walking  with  Edith 
in  a  pleat  ant  garden,  her  hand  in  his — a  smilo  upon 
her  coral  Up — a  blush  upon  her  rounded  cheek;  and 
it  required  more  than  one  look  round  his  narrow 
prison  to  make  him  deafly  comprehend  the  stern 
reality  before  him.  For  some  minutes  he  sat  cover- 
ing his  eyes,  to  shut  out  those  bare  atone  walls  from 
his  view,  that  be  might,  if  possible,  recall  the  lovely 
vision  that  had  blessed  him  in  his  sleep;  then, 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  with  a  prayer  for  her 
future  happiness,  he  strove  to  tear  his  thoughts 
from  earth  and  6x  then\  on  that  heaven  within 
whose  courts  he  hoped  .ere  long  to  stand. 

Resigned  to  his  fate,  and  without  a  hope  of  par- 
don, he  sought  no  occasion  for  delay;  but  after  join- 
ing in  prayer  with  a  pious  minister,  a  friend  of 
Howe's,  whose  attendance  be  had  requested,  he 
quitted  his  chamber  with  a  slow  but  steady  step! 
and  a  face  which  though  pale,  was  yet  full  of  manly 
resolution.  If  the  bright  hopes  end  buoyant  spirit 
of  his  youth  had  passed  away — the  firmness,  and 
the  trust  of  Christian  faith  now  well  supplied  their 
place. 

Not  that  this  trust  and  firmness  had  been  gained 
without  a  struggle.  He  hod  not  been  worn  down 
by  the  toils  and  cares  of  life— he  was  not  sinking 
into  the  grave  a  feeble,  decrepit!  old  man,  on  whose 
blunted  senses,  even  enjoyment  palled;  nor  was  he 
gently  called  away  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent  life, 
his  parting  moments  cheered  and  soothed  by  the 
tender  tones  of  friendship  snd  affection: — no:  ha 
was  torn  away  from  life  just  in  the  bey  day  of  his 
youth,  *hen  that  life  from  which  he  was  thus  vto- 
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lently  »ant  wu  opening  out  before  him  in  all  the 
glowing  colours  of  hie  manhood's  spring,  when 
every  sense  wee  keenly  sensitive—  when  hope  was 
bright,  undimmed  as  yet  by  sad  experience;  and 
when  his  love  was  as  a  beauteous  flower  in  the  rich 
summer  time,  unstained  by  touch  of  earth— unbow- 
ed by  winter  storms. 

Thus  in  the  splendour  of  his  youth  and  hope,  and 
love,  was  be  to  die!  And  how  to  die?  Not  by  the 
wajtiog,  patience-teaching  touch  of  sicklies*,  tended, 
honoured,  and  lamented  by  his  friends  and  kindred, 
hut  by  a  sudden  and  a  shameful  death:  branded 
with  foul,  dishonouring  crime— disowned  ~un hon- 
oured— unattended— even  unwept  it  might  be,  save 
by  the  one  he  had  loved  so  well;  and  whom  his 
death  would  leave  heart  broken— desolate. 

The  ardent  happy  temperament  of  the  young 
eeldier  caused  him  to  feel. all  this  more  keenly;  ^ut 
he  had  prayed  humbly,  fervently  for  resignation;  and 
resignation  had  been  given;  he  waa  prepared  and 
strengthened  aa  he  hoped,  for  all  he  might  encoun- 
ter; but  though  he  bad  paased  in  review  with  aston- 
ishing firmness,  all  the  circumstances,  as  he  believ- 
ed, of  his  approaching  death,  a  trifling  occurrence 
— a  sound— -a  sight  that  would  have  passed  unheed- 
ed by  another,  caused  him  a  sudden  shock — a  deep- 
er pang.  Aa  he  waa  crossing  a  small  court,  the 
thrilling  song  of  a  lark  buret  full  upon  his  ear.  The 
bird  was  imprisoned  as  he  had  been;  and  thus  there 
seemed  a  link  between  them;  but  the  cage  had  been 
bung  out  by  the  hand  of  its  loving  owner,  a  little 
girl,  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun;  and  that 
sun  shone  out  so  brightly  for  the  season  that  it  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  be  December.  There  was  none  of  the 
quivering  rapturous  motion  of  the  wings,  which  had 
so  much  delighted  Fitxmaurice  in  Wiltshire;  and 
the  song  was  faint  and  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
rich  inebriating  burst  of  melody  that  had  greeted 
him  there;  but  still  as  he  paused  to  listen,  snd  then 
glancing  upwards  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  clear 
azure  skv,  the  contrast  of  bis  feelings  now  with 
those  with  which  he  had  first  beheld  those  free,  bold, 
open  downs,  waa  too  bitter  to  be  borne  unmoved. 
A  tremor  shook  his  frame;  and  the  pale  cheek  grew 
paler  atiH. 

It  was  one  of  those  rate  days  of  early  winter, 
which  would  well  nigh  go  to  balance  a  whole  month 
of  fog  or  snow.  Whiht  all  waa  clear  immediately 
around,  a  golden  haze  bung  in  the  distance;  it  was 
a  day  of  poetry  of  feeling— a  day  for  the  memory 
.  of  all  things  loved  and  lost;  and  the  poor  prisoner 
felt  as  if  its  brightness  and  its  beauty  mocked  him. 

**I  would  it  had  rained!*'  was  his  thought  with 
an  irrepressible  shudder;  and  then  aahamed  of  the 
weakness,  and  catching  the  inquiring  gaze  of  the 
good  minister,  he  paased  on  with  a  quicker  step. 

The  harsh  bigotry  and  unamiable  character  of 
Colonel  Bond  were  strongly  depieted  on  his  fea- 
tures, but  Pitzmaurice  remarked  it  not;  expecting 
no  favour  at  his  hands,  his  disposition  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference;  nay,  even  the  remarks  of  the 
bystanders,  some  expressive  of  the  deepest  pity, 
and  others  of  a  fanatical  hatred,  were  unheard. 

The  preparations  for  his  death  were  observed  by 
him  with  an  unchanging  cheek;  and  after  shaking  ! 
hands  with  Lieutenant  Holden,  who  seemed  far 
more  affected  than  the  criminal,  he  knelt  down  and 
jjraed  in  the  closing  prayer  which  the  good  minis- 


ter was  pouring  forth,  with  a  less  clear  and  steady 
voice  than  was  his  wont. 

WhiUt  Maurice  was  thus  engaged,  Major  8tacey, 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd  within  the  yard, 
approacLed  Colonel  Bond,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance. 

•*  [  come  at  Colonel  Falconer's  entreaty  to  request 
you  to  defer  Captain  Fitzmaurice's  execution,  till 
you  hear  from  him  or  the  Lord  General,"  began 
Major  Stacey,  panting  as  if  with  the  speed  he  had 
used,  and  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
those  close  round,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  prisoner.  8ome  woman, 
who  was  mad  long  since,  has  told  him  something 
about  the  youth's  being  his  son;  and  he  wishes  for 
time  to  make  inquiries." 

"  Let  him  inquire  as  he  will;  but  I  stay  not  the 
execution  at  hia  bidding;  or  for  the  raving  of  a  mad 
woman.  I  take  my  orders  from  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  not  from  Colonel  Falconer,"  answered 
Bond  haughtily.  * 

"  Nay;  I  said  not  that  the  woman  was  mad  now, 
only  that  she  was  so  some  years  since;  and  my 
kinsman  himself  has  never  been  as  he  was  before 
the  death  of  his  lady  and  child.  He  looked  more 
like  a  maniac  when  I  met  him  but  now,  than  a  sober 
man  in  his  right  senses;  yet  nevertheless  I  must  per- 
form my  mission,  and  pray  you  to  grant  the  youth 
life  till  you  hear  again  from  Falconer;  who  it  may 
be,  thinking  that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  such  a 
favour  at  your  hands,  employed  me  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf." 

"  Were  it  in  aught  else  I  would  readily  oblige 
you  Major  Stacey;  but  in  this  matter  I  must  do  my 
duty,"  replied  Colonel  Bond,  rejoicing  with  the 
meanness  of  a  little  mind,  in  having  it  in  hi*  power 
to  refuse  a  request  from  the  man  whom  he  envied 
and  hated.  "Were  it  a  personal  favour  to  your- 
self," he  added  graciously,  "it  should  be  granted  at 
once." 

"Then  I  must  ask  it  as  for  myself,  lest  my  kins- 
man should  think  me  slack  in  his  service." 

44  Of  that  I  will  acquit  you;  but  if  I  have  been 
rightly  informed,  you  entertain  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt." 

44  None  whatever;  yet  for  my  kinsman's  sake,  and 
to  keep  my  promise  to  him,  I  must  still  pray  for  a 
brief  respite." 

''  Is  this  your  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  Major 
8tacey1  You  are  not  the  patriot  I  deemed  you,  thus 
setting  privete  feeling  against  public  duty.  But  here 
comes  one  wearing  the  livery  of  Cromwell,  who 
may  be  the  bearer  of  the  message  for  which  Colo- 
nel Falconer  desired  that  I  should  wait." 

44  From  his  Excellency  the  Lord  General,  sir; 
with  orders  to  deliver  it  immediately  into  your 
hands,"  ssid  the  servant,  bending  low,  and  present- 
ing a  small  folded  paper. 

4<  Let  Captain  Fitzmaurice  be  shot  on  the  instant. 

•40.  C.M 
Repeated  Colonel  Bond,  reading  the  contents  of 
the  paper  aloud,  as  he  had  before  read  them  to  him- 
self and  then  handing  it  to  Major  Stacey. 

The  writing  appeared  abrupt  and  hurried,  as 
might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion t  but  there 
was  nothing  to  raise  a  doubt  of  its  being  genuine, 
in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Bond. 
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"  What  say  you  now.  Major  Sticey  V9  be  in- 
quired, vainly  endeavoring  to  suppress  a  look  of 
malignant  triumph. 

'  <kI  csn  say  no  more.  Doubtless  my  kinsman 
hath  discovered  tbst  be  had  been  deceived  hy  lying 
fables,"  replied  M»j»r  Stare y  gravely,  twisting  and 
tearing  the  Lord  General's  mandate,  unconsciously  | 
a<  those  around  him  deemed,  till  the  art  of  man 
might  have  been  defied  to  ground  any  evidence 
thereon. 

"Then  the  prisoner  lives  not  one  minute 
longer !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Bond  in  a  tone  so 
loud,  as  to  disturb  that  prisoner's  devotions,  and 
rivet  his  attention. 

The  stalled  Fitzmaurico  glanced  from  Colonel 
Bond  to  Major  Stacey,  striving  to  read  the  n lean- 
ing of  those  words  from  the  expression  of  their 
countenances,  then  looking  further  on,  where  the 
crowd  seemed  in  motion,  he  saw  a  man  in  Crom- 
well's livery  hastening  out  of  the  yard;  and  that 
man  was  Hagar's  son  ;  the  Richard  Hooper  at 
whose  presence  be  had  always  felt  a  thrill  of  hor- 
ror; whilst  in  another  direction  was  Hagar  her- 
self, aided  by  the  grateful  miller,  endeavoring  to 
make  her  way  towards  the  condemned. 

We  have  Raid  that  Maurice  had  striven  hard  to 
•forget  the  things  of  earth,  and  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded; but  as  long  as  the  soul  is  encumbered 
with  the  body,  so  long  will  the  events  of  this 
irassing  life  seize  on  the  mind,  and  compel  atten- 
tion. A  minute  since,  and  hopeless  of  pardon  be 
was  resigned  to  die;  but  now  that  the  sight  of 
Bryant  in  Cromwell's  livery  awoke  the  suspicion 
of  foul  piny,  and  the  appearance  of  Hagar  hurrying 
towards  him,  gave  the  hope  of  a  release  from  his 
fatal  promise  of  secrecy,  and  a  knowledge  of  his 
lineage,  the  love  of  life  returned  anew  ;  and  the 
horror  of  a  shameful  death  at  such  a  moment  came 
on  him  again  with  threefold  power.  •*  I  have  been 
foully  dealt  by.  Oh.  that  I  could  hut  live  ten 
minutes  more!"  he  cried  in  bitter  tones. 

"Is  this  but  a  mere  creature-longing,  or  hast 
thou  good  reason  for  what  thou  revest?"  inquired 
the  pious  minister  in  a  low  tone,  struck  by  this 
burst  from  one.  whose  manly  resignation  he  had 
so  much  applauded. 

*'It  is  no  mere  earthly  longing.  He  who  is 
hurrying  forth  in  the  Lord  General**  livery  is  my 
deadly  foe  ;  and  could  I  live  but  ten  minutes  longer, 
I  might  learn  of  my  kindred  and  clear  my  honor 
But  the  wibh  is  vain  ;— Colonel  Bond  and  Major 
Stacey  are  my  enemies."  he  added  sadly. 

"  So  I  fear ;  but  I  may  yet  gain  you  that  time,** 
replied  the  minister,  touched  by  his  words.  •*  Down, 
<!own,"  he  continued  a«  the  youth  would  have 
started  up,  pressing  hi*  hand  upon  hu  shoulder. 
"  Be  deaf  to  their  orders,  and  seem  to  heed  only 
my  words.  The  Lord  pardon  me,  if,  for  once,  I 
use  his  service  a*  a  cloak  to  a  human  purpose." 

To  continue  kneeling  was  in  Maurice's  power; 
bat  to  he*d  the  prayer  which  the  humane  divine 
poured  forth  in  a  louder  tone,  was  a  task  beyond  i 
his  self-control;  and  I  -oks  and  thoughts  were  bent  ■' 
alone  upon  the  friendly  Hagar,  who  was  making ! 
her  way  towards  him.  I 

u  The  Lord  General  hath  sent  an  order  for  the  | 
instant  execution  of  the  criminal/*  nxclaimed  Coto-  i 
uel  Bond  in  a  harsh,  ungracious  tone,  signing,  as  I 


he  spoke,  to  the  soldiers  who  were  to  fire  on  thA 
prisoner,  to  take  their  places. 

"No!  no!  That  message  came  not  from  the 
Lord  General.  The  youth  must  not  die,"  cried 
Hagir  wildly,  rushing  forwards  and  addressing 
Colonel  Bond. 

<•  What  mad  Woman  Is  tbial  Take  her  to 
prison ;  and  let  him  look  to  it  who  gave  her  ad- 
mission," replied  the  Colonel  in  high  wrath* 

'•  I  sin  not  mad !  I  am  not  mad !  Only  hear 
me!"  screamed  Hagar.  struggling  with  the  soldiery 
who  se'zed  upon  her  by  their  commander's  orderf 
"  That  message  came  not  from  the  Lord  General, 
but  from  Major  Stacey;  and  Colonel  Falconer  is 
even  now  with  his  excellency,  pleading  for  pardon* 
If  you  would  not  have  murder  to  answer  for,  stay/ 
till  he  come." 

(I  Take  her  awav  !  ami  stop  her  month  that  she 
utter  no  more  lies,"  shouted  the  Colonel  in  a  still 
greaier  rage.    "The  prisoner  dies  at  once.'' 

•*  Slay  htm  at  yoar  peril !  Colonel  Falconer 
will  avenge  his  death,"  screamed  the  eager  Hagar, 
struggling  violently  with  the  soldiers  for  freedom 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  action.  M  Major  Stacey 
would  murder  him  as  be  murdered— >"  The  clo*e 
of  the  sentence  was  lost,  for  a  bread  hand  was  laid 
rudely  over  her  month.  "  Spare  htm  !  spavVhlm ! 
Let  him  live  tilt  bis  father—"  cried  Hagar, throw- 
ing oft*  for  an  instant  the  rude  roagh  hand ; — but 
H  was  replaced;  and  the  close  of  this  sentence 
too  was  lost. 

"Who  is  my  father !"  shouted  the  excited  Fits* 
msuriee,  starting  up  in  spite  of  the  restraining* 
hand  of  the  preacher,  and  attempting  to  resets  the 
yet  straggling  Hagar;  in  which  purpose  he  wis 
foiled  by  the  facing  of  a  line  of  guards. 

He  listened  with  breathless  eagerness  for  her 
reply ;  hut  a  faint  gurgling  in  the  throat,  as  she 
was  forced  from  his  sight,  was  all  he  heard. 

**  Colonel  Bond,  if  yon  have  the  feelings  of  a 
man  and  a  soldier— as  you  nope  for  mercy  here- 
after, grant  me  but  five  -minutes  speech  with  that 
wretched  woman,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Fi ta- 
rn a  or  ice.  «<  She  can  free  me  from  a  promise,  the 
keeping  of  which  has  brought  attain  on  my  honor; 
and  she  can  teN  of  my  name  and  lineage." 

*4  The  Lord  General  hatlf  sent  an  order  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and  his  or- 
ders most  tie  obeyed,"  replied  Colonel  Bend,  seek- 
ing to  veil  his  rsge  and  malice  under  a  show  of 
coldness  and  hauteur. 

"The  Lord  General  is  no  sueh  tyrant  as  t» 
refuse  a  soldier  such  a  request  when  so  mach  de- 
pends on  i's  being  granted.  If  you  may  not  or 
will  not,  accord  me  this  favor  on  your  ov*n  au- 
thority, et  least  let  his  excellency  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances;  and  if  he  deny  my 
request,  then  will  I  submit  without  a  murmur." 

44  His  excellency **  order  was  issued  after  a  simi- 
lar application^ from  Colonel  Falconer;  and  1  must 
do  my  duty,"  replied  the  Colonel  sharply,  wiib 
difficulty  controling  a  greater  ahow  of  rage  at  tbe 
pi  doner's  boldnvss. 

'•The  Lord  Genera]  once  held  Captain  Filx- 
maurice  in  high  favor;  and  bade  me  ahow  him, 
whilst  in  my  keeping,  nil  reasonable  courtesy. 
Had  I* not  better,  therefore,  report  the  prisoner's 
worda  to  his  excellency,  who  would  be  well  pleased 
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if  he  could  prove  hit  innocence,"  suggested  Lieu*  | 
tenant  H  olden,  humbly  but  earnestly.  "There  is  , 
yet  time."  | 

••  Time !  there  is  no  time !     Hear  you  net  to  the 
Abbey  clock  striking   the  appointed   hour]     He, 
should   have  ceased   to   live  ere  this,"  exclaimed  , 
Colonel   Bond,  with  a  buret  of  range  ?     *«  Back, 
sir  ?  do  I  command  here,  or  do  you  1     Be  silent ! 
You  may  control  your  prisoners;  but  yon  control  ' 
not  me.    Your  duty  here  is  obedience  and  submis- 
sion :  see  that  you  do  not  again  overstep  it"  ' 

Lieutenant   Holden  drew  back  with  a  flushed  ! 
cheek.     He  had  indeed  no  power  there—he  could  | 
do  no  more  for  his  late  prisoner,  for  whom  he  felt 
so  warm  an  interest  | 

*•  Take  your  place,  Captain  Fitzmaurico !  There  ( 
hath  been  too  much  cowardly  delay  already/*  con* 
tinned  the  infuriated  Colonel,  turning  to  Maurice." 

"  The  Lord  General  knows  nothing  of  this  wo- 
man, who,  pcrad  venture,  may  reveal  to  him  some 
important  secret.  Let  the  young  man  live  till  my 
return  ;  and  I  will  seek  him  myself:  he  may  be 
wroth  should  this  not  be  done  /'  said  the  good  di- 
vine, convinced  than  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the 
Colonel  would  be  thrown  away. 

"Thoa  may'st  fo,an  it  pleases  thee,  to  report  the 
ravings  of  a  mad  woman,  and  the  whinings  of  a 
coward.  Master  Scaly ;  but  I  engage  not  to  await 
the  result  of  thy  meddling.  Major  Stacey  can 
vouch  that  the  writing  was  the  Lord  General's ; 
and  there  must  be  no  further  dallying." 

« I  will  but  close  my  prayer ;  and  then  thou 
shaft  work  thy  will,"  replied  the  minister,  keeping 
Fitzmaarice  silent  wilh  a  look ;  and  making  a  sign 
to  Lieutenant  Holden  to  take  advantage  of  this  dt- 
lay. 

w  Thy  prayer  hath  been  of  more  than  sufficient 
length  already,  meddling  schismatic  Go  finish 
thy  discourse  to  those  who  desire  to  hear  thee,*' 
answered  the  Colonel  wrathfully  ;  for  he,  being  a 
sour  and  bigoted  Presbyterian,  held  the  worthy  In- 
dependent minister  in  little  estimation. 

M  Man  of  blood  !  take  heed  how  thou  waikest," 
bfgan  the  preacher,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  adjuration. 

M I  will  hear  no  more/'  cried  the  new  infuriated 
Bond.  '*  Pat  him  aaide !  Take  away  this  man 
of  Belial,  who  would  resist  the  lawful  authority  of 
him,  who  wieldeth  the  sword  of  justice.  Away 
with  him !  out  of  the  yard  !  He  shall  no  longer 
preach  heresy  and  rebellion  before  my  face." 

"  Thou  man  of  sin,  and  pride !  wilt  thou  do 
murder  on  the  tout  of  the  youth  as  well  as  on  his 
body  V  began  the  zealous  Scaly  :  but  the  rest  of 
his  words  were  lost  in  the  tumult  occasioned  by  his 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  some  soldiers  of  Colonel 
Bond's  own  regiment  to  thrust  him  out  of  the  yard, 
at  their  commander's  order, 

M  Now,  sir !  to  your  place  on  the  instant,  and 
meet  death  as  a  soldier  should ;  or  thou  shalt  be 
bound  and  blindfolded  like  a  coward/'  exclaimed 
the  wrathful  Colonel  to  Fitzmaurice,  after  turning 
an  instant  to  Stacey. 

u  I  have  the  Lord  General's  permission  to  die  tin- 
Minded  :  and  myself  give  the  signal  for  my  death," 
replied  Firzmurico  boldly,  fronting  the  wrathful 
Colonel. with  a  kindling  eye.  "And  I  call  on  all 
here  assemble*!,"  he  continued  in  a  lond,  clear 
voice, "  to  bear  witness  of  the  insults  offered  to  that 


pious  minister  and  mrrelf ;  and  to  report  the  same 
to  my  Lord  Cromwell." 

"  Silence,  rebel,  and  traitor !  and  to  your  place!'' 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  foaming  with  rage;  and 
still  more  wrathful,  as  murmurs  in  favour  uf  the 
prisoner,  and  in  condemnation  of  himself  came  to 
his  ears. 

"  Let  this  too  be  reported.  Let  it  be  told  the 
Lord  General  that  one  at  the  point  of  death  was 
not  allowed  a  parting  prayer — a  parting  word," 
said  Fitzmaurice  in  as  loud  a  tone  as  before. 

"8*ize  him!  bind  and  blindfold  the  coward !" 
cried  Colonel  Bond,  almost  choked  with  rage. 

*'  Coward  thyself  to  orfer  such  dastardly  insults 
to  an  unarmed  prisoner!  Back!  back  on  your 
lives !"  shouted  the  now  highly  excited  Fitzmaurice, 
flinging  off  two  soldiers  who  had  ru»hed  forward 
to  seize  him.  "  As  I  have  lived  without  fear,  so 
will  I  jlie  as  a  gallant  soldier  should/*  he  continued, 
taking  his  place  in  front  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  executioners.  "  Good  people,  I 
am  innocent  of  the  crimes  for  wfiich  I  suffer;  and 
this  I  will  maintain  with  my  last  breath.  May  the 
Lord  purdon  all  who  have  had  a  share  in  my  con- 
demnation ;  and  render  my  country  free  and  hap- 
py," kneeling  down  as  he  spoke.  "  One  minute  to 
compose  my  ruffled  mind  with  prayer ;  and  when 
I  drop  the  handkerchief,  then  fire  instantly.  Be 
quick  !  Be  steady  !"  he  added,  addressing  those 
who  fronted  him. 

The  calming  prayer  had  been  said — the  muskets 
were  already  levelled,  and  Fitzmaurice  was  on  the 
point  of  droping  the  handkerchief,  as  the  signal  for 
his  death,  when  Lieutenant  Holden,  who  was  on 
the  watch  for  any  circumstance  that  might  advan- 
tage the  prisoner,  in  whom  he  had  taken  so  6troog 
an  interest,  exclaimed  in  a  joyful  tone,  «•  Here  comes 
the  Lord  General  himself!" 

"Fire!"  cried  a  commanding  voice,  before  Fitz- 
maurice had  clearly  understood  the  announcement 
of  the  kind  Lieutenant. 

It  was  this  command  which  had  shocked  and 
startled  Cromwell  and  his  friends  as  they  advanced 
up  the  yard. 

*'  Hold  !  on  your  lives  !"  cried  the  Lord  General 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  rushing  towards  the  firing 
party  at  the  same  time  with  Major  ElliTslie ;  both 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  astounded  soldiers- 
one  beating  up — the  other  beating  down  their  wea* 
ponsr  whilst  Lieutenant  Holden  joined  in  the  cry 
of"  Hold!" 

The  father  only  saw  his  child  ;  and  darting  on 
with  a  madman's  speed,  he  fell  upon  his  neck  ex- 
claiming— "  My  son !  my  son  !"  thus  standing  be- 
tween him  and  his  executioners. 

The  cry  of  the  Lord  General  came  too  late  !  the 
efforts  of  himself  and  Major  EHerslie  were  only  in 
part  successful.  Whilst  five  of  the  mutdcets  had 
been  dashed  aside,  the  contents  of  the  sixth  sped  * 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  before- the  aston- 
ished soldier  had  comprehended  the  Lord  General's 
purpose;  and  when  too  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
the  father  and  his  son  were  stretched  on  the  ground 
senseless  and  bleeding. 

••  Too  late  !  too  late !  my  noble  Maurice  is  no 
more,"  murmured  Sir  Edward  Ferringhsm,  totter- 
ing towards  tbem ;  faint  and  feeble  from  long  ill* 
neas  and  deep  suffering. 
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w  Oh,  Lord  !  lay  not  this  crime  to  my  charge !" 
■aid  Cromwell,  bending  over  the  bodies  with  a  look 
of  agony.  "  I  was  too  hasty ;  too  obdurate." 
Then  grief  gave  away  to  wrath.  '*  Who  dared  to 
file,  when  I  bade  him,  hold  ?"  he  demanded  sternly. 

'<  I  was  astounded — I  did  not  understand  my 
lord — I  pray  your  Excellency — I — I — I—  "stamer- 
ed  the  poor  trembling  culprit,  leading  death  in  his 
General's  look. 

"  Take  him  out  of  my  sight ;  and  never  let  me 
set  eyes  upon  him  again,  as  he  would  live !"  ex- 
claimed Cromwell  in  a  voice  of  loathing ;  the  man's 
evident  terror,  having  saved  him  from  a  harsher 
doom.  "  Who  give  the  order  to  fire  V  he  ques- 
tioned still  more  fiercely,  turning  to  Colonel  Bond, 
whilst  Sir  Edward  Feningham,  Ellerslie,  and  others 
raised  up  the  bodies.  "  It  was  not  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice ;  though  such  was  my  command." 

"Not  I,  my  lord :— I  gave  no  such  order,"  falter- 
ed the  crest-fallen  Colonel,  anticipating  blame  in- 
stead of  praise  as  he  had  hoped,  for  his  promptness. 

"  Then  who  dared  to  give  such  an  order  where 
yon  alone  should  have  commanded  1  Speak  out 
distinctly,  sir !  I  will  know  the  truth,  and  if  there 
has  been  foul  play,  as  I  suspect,  the  youth  shall  be 
well  avenged." 

"I  know  not,  my  lord;  peradventure,"  began 
the  bewildered  Colonel,  in  great  trepidation,  lest  his 
violence  should  be  told  against  him. 

"  No  peradventures  to  me,  sir ;  I  hold  you  re- 
sponsible. Doth  any  one  here  know  who  gave  the 
word  1"  questioned  Cromwell,  with  knit  brows. 

"  It  was  Major  Stacey,  my  lord ;"  replied  the 
honest  miller,  coming  forward  boldly. 

"  Ha  !  Then  that  royalist  gallant,  reckless  as 
he  is,  spoke  only  the  truth.  Bid  Major  Stacey 
come  hither." 

But  no  Major  Stacey  was  forthcoming;  and  on 
further  inquiry  it  was  found  that  a  horse  had  been 
in  waiting  for  him  at  one  of  the  gates ;  and  that 
springing  into  the  saddle,  he  had  galloped  off  at  full 
speed  in  the  direction  of  Epson,  about  the  time 
when  the  order  for  bis  appearance  had  been  issued. 

*'  As  I  said  before,  I  bold  you  accountable  for  the 
youn£  man's  death ;  and  that  death  shall  not  go 
unavenged,"  observed  Cromwell  sternly,  after  hav- 
ing conversed  a  few  moments  apart  with  the  miller. 
"Thou  hast  made  a  public  duty  a  pretence  for 
gratifying  private  malice.  Look  to  it!  for  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  is  on  thy  head.  Give 
up  thy  sword.  Thou  shalt  be  tried  for  thia  murder, 
for  such  it  is,  and  no  less." 

"Ipray  you  to  hear  me,  my  lord,"  pleaded  the 
astonished  and  confounded  Colonel.  "  I  did  but 
obey  your  excellency's  order  for  the  prisoner's  in- 
stant execution." 

44 1  sent  no  such  order.    Where  is  it !" 

*'  I  gave  it  to  Major  Stacey,  my  lord.  Ah !  surely 
he  hath  taken  it  with  him.  It  was  he  who  told  me — " 

44  Produce  it  on  thy  trial,  or  thou  shalt  die,"  ex- 
claimed Cromwell  impatiently,  cutting  short  his 
exculpation,  and  turning  angrily  away. 

44  My  Lord  General,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  Captain  Fiizmaurice  is  uninjured, 
having  only  fainted  from  the  sudden  transition,  and 
over  excitement  before,  and  Colonel  Falconer's 
wound  may  not.be  counted  dangerous,  if  his  mind 
can  but  be  kept  somewhat  composed,"  said  Lieuten- 


ant H olden, approaching  at  the  moment.  "Had 
the  Colonel,  by  rushing  forward  so  suddenly,  and 
falling  on  his  son's  neck,  not  borne  him  down  to 
the  earth,  there  is  little  doubt  but  one  or  both  most 
have  died." 

44  Oh !  Lord  I  thank  thee  for  this  mercy ;  for  the 
youth's  death  lay  heavy  at  my  heart,"  exclaimed 
Cromwell  solemnly.  "Count  on  promotion,  and 
my  favour  through  life;  if  only  for  being  the  bearer 
of  such  blessed  tidings,"  he  added  with  a  gracious 
look  at  the  kimJ  and  overjoyed  Lieutenant  "Where 
are  they  1     Lead  ine  to  them." 

When  Cromwell  entered  the  apartment  to  which 
Col.  Falconer  had  been  conveyed,  he  found  him 
lying  on  a  couch,  with  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of 
his  son,  who  was  kneeling  beside  him.  The  sur- 
geon was  preparing  to  dress  a  deep  wound  in  hie 
shoulder,  which  was  still  bleeding;  and  his  face 
was  of  a  deadly  paleness ;  but  there  was  a  soft  and 
happy  expreasion  on  those  pallid  features  which 
they  had  not  worn  fbr  many  a  year.  His  son — hir 
only  son,  whom  he  had  mourned  so  long  as  dead, 
was  restored  to  him  almost  by  miracle.  He  felt 
that  a  great  and  undeserved  mercy  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him ;  and  his  proud  heart  was  touched 
by  the  thought.  He  remembered  his  harshness  and 
bigotry  with  deep  regret— he  shuddered  at  the  re- 
membrance of  his  son's  peril,  condemned  to  die  by 
his  persuasion  ;  and  the  hardened  heart  grew  ten- 
der as  a  little  chilJ's,  and  the  tears  of  penitent 
sorrow  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

44 1  have  done  thee  much  wrong  in  doubting  thy 
truth ;  and  risking  thy  life,  Fitzroaurice.  Ask  ine 
aught  that  I  can  do  in  reparation,  and  it  shell  be 
done,"  said  Cromwell  frankly,  grasping  the  youth's 
only  unoccupied  hand. 

"  Restore  me,  my  lord,  to  the  place  which  I 
formerly  held  in  your  estimation.  Now  that  my 
fame  is  cleared ;  and  there  is  one  who  claims  me  as 
his  son,  I  have  no  more  to  wish  for,"  answered 
Fitzmaurice  gratefully.  "Only  aa  yet  I  can  scarcely 
believe  in  my  own  happiness ;  and  know  not  how 
it  has  been  brought  about." 

"  Alas  !  thou  hast  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  my 
calling  thee  son,  since  but  for .  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  I  had  been  thy  murderer;"  said  Colonel 
Falconer  greatly  moved. 

"  We  were  all  to  blame  in  that  matter,  save  Fer- 
ringbam,  who  could  never  believe  in  the  youth's, 
guilt,"  observed  Cromwell  kindly  to  lessen  the 
father's  remorse, 

"  I  had  known  Maurice  from  his  childhood ;  and 
well  has  he  repaid  my  trust :"  said  Sir  Edward  with 
glistening  eyes.  "  How  shall  I  ever  requite  thee, 
my  noble  boy  !" 

"  Ask  not  such  a  question  my  more  than  father. 
You  cherished  and  reared  me  when  namoless  and 
penniless !  to  yeur  care  and  affeption  I  owe  all  that 
I  have — or  am." 

"Yes,  yes;  he  cherished  and  cared  for  thee 
whilst  I  sought  thy  death.    Thou  must  ever  bate 
me,  Maurice,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Falconer  with  a 
burst  of  bitter  self-reproach. 

"  Not  80,  sir — dear  father  if  I  may  so  call  you  ; 
some  tecret  feeling,  for  which  I  could  not  account, 
draw  me  towards  you  at  our  first  meeting  ;  and  i 
your  voice  was  raised  against  me,  it  was  because 
you  deemed  it  your  duty  so  to  apeak!" 
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u  Doty  !"  murmured  the  conscience  stricken 
father  with  a  look  of  penitence.  •'  I  did  but  take 
the  promptings  of  my  own  stern  temper  for  the  call 
of  duty." 

w  Colonel  Falconer  should  be  kept  free  from  all 
emotion  end  excitement/'  interposed  the  surgeon, 
who  marked  the  fading  and  flushing  of  his  patient's 
cheek. 

M  Thou  hast  spoken  wisely ;  the  past  must  not 
be  again  referred  to.  for  the  present,"  observed  the 
Lord  General.  "Whither  go  you,  Major  Eller- 
slie !"  he  continued  in  a  sharper  tone,  addressing 
the  royalist  as  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

u  I  go  to  remove  the  anxiety  of  my  fair  cousin ; 
and  then,  having  surrendered  myself  to  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell,  I  must  abide  his  will,"  replied 
the  cavalier,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  haughty 
air,  offended  at  the  supposition  implied  by  the*  ques- 
tion, that  he  purposed  to  escape. 

M  Hasten  to  the  maiden  then ;  it  is  well  thought 
of/'  answered  Cromwell  briefly,  the  kindling  of  his 
eye  alone  giving  proof  that  he  had  marked  his  pri- 
soner's ungracious,  and  somewhat  imprudent  de- 


"Tell   her— tell    Edith/'    began    Fitzmaurice 

_  rly. 

"Tell  her  nothing  from  him,"  interposed  the 
Lord  General  in  a  peremptory  tone;  **  but  let  her 
abide  my  coming  where  I  left  her." 

"  I  will  divine  and  report  all  that  thou  wouldst 
have  said/'  replied  the  reckless  royalist,  with  a 
friendly  smile  on  the  lover,  and  a  look  of  bold  de- 
fiance at  Cromwell,  who  answered  this  parting 
glance  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  then  drawing  Sir 
Edward  Ferringham  aside,  they  conversed  apart 
for  some  minute*,  in  too  low  a  tone  of  voice  to  be 
overheard.  From  their  looks  and  gestures  it  ap- 
peared that  Cromwell  was  questioning  8ir  Edward 
as  to  the>  letters  which  had  been  attributed  to  Mau- 
rice ;  and  that  the  worthy  Baronet,  whilst  accusing 
his  eon,  as  in  honor  and  justice  bound  to  do,  was 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  fondness  of  a  father,  if 
i     not  absolutely  excusing,  at  least  pleading  for  him. 

u  Bay  no  more,"  said  Cromwell  kindly,  as  he 
closed  the  conversation.  ••  You  who  would  have 
i  us  show  mercy,  to  another,  may  justly  claim  it  at 
our  bands ;  the  lesson  of  this  morning  hath  been 
too  striking  to  be  soon  forgotten.  I  must  speak  a 
few  words  to  you,  Falconer ;  and  then  we  will  leave 
you  to  the  quiet,  which  you  so  much  need ;"  he 
added  taming  to  the  wounded  man,  and  making  a 
sign  to  Maurice  to  join  Sir  Edward  at  the  window, 
where  he  was  still  standing. 

The  quick  ears  of  the  lover  caught  the  name  of 
Edith  repeated  more  than  once ;  and  the  explana- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  were  in  consequence  only  half 
understood. 

"  Maurice,"  said  the  wounded  man  In  a  low  tone. 

His  son  was  at  hia  side  in  a  moment. 

a  There  is  a  maiden  in  the  Lonl  General's  cabi- 
net, who  joined  her  prayers  to  mine  when  I  was 
pleading  for  thy  life.  Go  bring  her  hither ;  for  I 
would  look  on  her  fair  face  again,  and  join  your 
bands.  Think  you  she  will  come  at  my  bidding, 
if  yon  offer  to  become  her  guide  t" 

"  I  have  little  fear  on  that  score,"  replied  the  de- 
nted lover  pressing  his  father's  hand,  yet  averting 
fea  glowing  cheek. 


«*  Be  not  impatient ;  for  I  must  first  hold  some 
converse  with  the  damsel ;  so  I  wilf  go  with  thee, 
lest  thou  shouldst  not  find  her,"  said  CromwelTwith 
a  smile. 

"Nowon;  and  bid  the  damsel  prepare  for  my 
coming,  whilst  I  give  some  needful  orders,"  ob- 
served the  Lord  General  as  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  having  marked  with  but  half  suppressed 
mirth  the  youth's  impatience  at  his  slow  pace. 

There  needed  no  second  command;  the  next 
instant  Fitzmaurice  had  burst  into  the  cabinet,  and 
received  in  his  arms  the  half  fainting,  half  weeping 
Edith,  consigned  to  his  protection  by  her  generous 
and  high-spirited,  but  not  over  prudent  cousin. 

A  smile,  which  he  made  no  endeavor  to  repress, 
curled  the  Lord  General's  lip  as  the  lover's  excla- 
mation— u  Edith,  my  life !  my  love !"  broke  on  his 
ear;  and  thoughts  of  his  own  fair, young  daughters, 
and  his  wooing  of  their  mother,  came  over  his 
heart  with  a  softening  power. 

It  was  many  minutes  ere  he  entered  the  cabinet, 
and  when  he  did  so  Maurice  was  whimpering  some- 
thing to  the  blushing  Edith  beside  whom  he  sat ; 
whilst  her  cousins,  Mrs.  Riddail  and  Major  Ellers- 
lie,  were  conversing  together  at  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment 

Edith  rose  as  he  approached,  and  would  have 
spoken ;  but  that  smile  was  still  upon  his  lip,  and 
whilst  it  calmed  her  few  remaining  fears,  it  in- 
creased her  confusion;  and*  she  looked  down  in 
silence.  , 

44  Were  I  to  put  thee  on  thy  trial,  maiden,  me- 
thinks  it  could  be  proved  that  thou  bast  held  com- 
munication with  a  prisoner  condemned  for  treason, 
in  utter  disobedience  to  my  orders,"  said  the  Lord 
General  searchingly. 

**  Then  do  not  put  me  on  my  trial ;  but  pardon 
me  if  I  have  erred,"  answered  the  trembling ,  Edith, 
with  a  deeper  blush. 

"  Nsy  ;  that  were  to  make  thee  bolder  than  thou 
art  already,  .and  there  is  no  need  of  that  Since 
thou  canst  not  deny  thy  guilt ;  what  if  I  play  the 
judge  at  once,  and  speak  thy '  doom  without  a 
trial!" 

44 1  will  submit,"  said  Edith  firmly,  after  one  hur- 
ried glance  at  Cromwell's  countenance. 

"  So  be  it  then.  As  thou  bast  played  the  rebel, 
and  dost  stand  in  need  of  schooling ;  I  give  thee 
over  as  a  bondmaid  to  this  youth,  that  be  may  do 
his  will  with  thee ;  and  tame  that  daring  spirit." 

44  Not  so,  I  pray  you  :  I  wilt  be  bondmaid  only 
to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  and  that  through 
gratitude ;  but  to  none  else  beside,"  replied  Edith 
Ellerslie,  raising  her  speaking  eyes  so  full  of  trust 
and  reverence  to  his. 

44 Ah!  say  you  sol  This  was  not  in  your 
thought  when  first  we  met,"  ssid  Crooiwell  kindly, 
touchrd  by  her  words  and  manner.  "  You  feared 
roe  then,  although  you  braved  me.  Not  as  a  bond- 
maid then  to  be  bis  slave ;  but  as  a  free  born  dam- 
sel to  be  his  bride  I  give  thee  to  this  ycuth;  and 
bid  bim  cherish  thee,  as  one,  who  by  her  noble 
daring  and  frank  dealing,  not  only  saved  his  life, 
but  forced  me  to  respect,  nay  love,  the  child  of  my 
old  playmate,  Edith  Warren.  Take  her  from  me 
as  the  best  gift  1  can  l>estow,"  he  added  placing  tbe 
trembling  hand  of  Edith  within  that  of  Fitsmau- 
rice.    ••  But  if  you  hope  to  hold  the  rule,  I  bid  jou 
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see  to  it ;  for  .she  hath  looks  and  words  at  her  com- 
mand it  need«*a  stubborn  spirit  to  resist" 

44 1  will  with  joy  submit  me  to  her  gentle  rule," 
'replied  the  enraptured  lover,  pressing  the  trembling 
hand  that  lingered,  not  reluctantly,  in  his. 

M  [  pray  you,  my  lord,  to  hear  these  words  in 
mind,  should  I  hereafter  claim  your  witness  in  my 
favor:  such  words  have  sometimes  been  forgotten," 
paid  Edith  archly,  venturing  one  lightning  glance 
of  playful  threatening  at  Fitzmaurice. 

"That  I  will,  rest  assured,"  replied  the  Lord 
General  with  a  hearty  laugh.  "  fours  will  be  a 
well  ruled  household,  Fitzmaurice ! — a  pattern  for 
the  nation." 

44 1  doubt  it  not/'  answered  the  smiling  lover, 
adding  a  whispered  threat  to  Edith,  whose  hand  he 
would  not  free,  that  raised  a  richer  bloom  upon  her 
cheek. 

•  •'  Ah !  you  are  well  mated  I  suspect,"  said  Crom- 
well with  another  laugh,  crossing  the  room  to  Mis- 
tress Riddall,  and  addressing  her  with  a  frank  cour- 
tesy, which  soon  removed  the  fear  caused  by  his 
former  rudeness.  4*I  have  to  pray  your  pardon, 
madam,  for  harsh  frowns,  and  cutting  words;  I 
was  not  master  of  myself  when  I  spoke  thus.  I 
dared  not  yield;  and  yet  could  not  remain  un- 
moved. To  prove  that  you  excuse  my  ssvageness, 
permit  me  to  present  you  to  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters; your  good  husband's  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  your  own  well  known  worth  should 
have  ensured  you  a  mere  gracious  reception ;  but 
passion  knows  not  friends  from  foes." 

Mistress  Riddall  replied  in  fitting  terms;  and  the 
Lord  General  turned  with  a  graver  air  to  his  royal- 
ist prisoner. 

"Are  you  aware,  Major  Ellerslie,  that  not  only 
hath  a  price  been  set  upon  your  head,  but  that  the 
parliament  hath  also  proclaimed,  that  he  who  shall 
put  you  to  death  will  do  the  state  good  service  1" 
asked  Cromwell  sternly. 

"  Most  assuredly ;  and  on  my  journey  hither  I 
had  much  vdo  to  keep  this  head  on  my  shoulders, 
that  your  lordthip  might  have  the  especial  satisfac- 
tion of  taking  it  -  off  yourself,"  replied  the  daring 
royalist,  fronting  his  interrogator  with  a  resolute, 
nay  almost  defying  air. 

".I  pray — I  entreat  you,  my  lord,"  began  Edith 
in  alarm. 

"  Major  Ellerslie's  life  hath  been  risked  for  me; 
and  since  your  lordship  gave  me  permission  to  ask 
what  I  would,"  began  Fitzmaurice — 

"  Not  a  word  more !  I  deal  in  this  matter  as  I 
will,"  replied  Cromwell  with  severity,  waving  back 
both  the  pleaders.  '*  Knowing  this,  Major  Ellers- 
lie, you  have  shown  little  prudence  in  thus  thrusting 
yourself  in  the  lion's  den,  as  you  yourself  termed  it 
hut  now,  though  I  owe  you  thanks  for  allowing  me 
the  honor  of  becoming  your  executioner." 

"  There  could  be  no  question  of  prudence  when 
my  preserver's  life  was  at  stake,"  replied  the  royal- 
ist warmly.  "  And  moreover,  that  was  a  virtue  for 
which  [  wns  never  famed." 

"  So  I  should  opine,"  observed  the  Lord  General 
drily.  "  Is  there  no  zealous  friend  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  will  stand  your  surety  1  The  council 
is  much  incensed  against  you." 

"I  know  none  in  the  whole  land  who  would  be 
so  daring,  unless  it  were  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well himself,"  replied  the  royalist  frankly. 


"Think  yon  there  would  be  much  prudence  in 
his  so  doing  1"  inquired  Cromwell,  fixing  a  keen 
gaze  upon  him,  though  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a 
smile. 

"  May,  my  lord ;  I  vouch  not  for  the  prudence  of 
such  an  act ;  I  thought  only  of  its  generosity ;  and 
that  I  neither  expect,  nor  desire  from  the—" 

"Speak  it  out  boldly,"  said  Cromwell  with  a 
kindling  eye,  marking  that  the  cavalier  stopped 
abruptly,  on  catching  a  pleading  glance  from  Edith. 

41  It  might  be  more  prudent  to  keep  silence,"  an- 
swered the  royalist  bitterly. 

44  Much  more  prudent;  and  since  you  show  such 
an  amendment  in  this  matter,  I  will  even  be  daring 
enough  to  become  your  surety,  as  you  proposed." 

44  You  mistake  me,  my  lord ;  I  did  not  propose 
it;  but  on  the  contrary,  named  it  as  a  thing  impos- 
sible. I  cannot  accept  this  favor  from  you,"  replied 
the  royalist  hastily,  struck  with  the  magnanimity 
of  Cromwell,  yet  determined  not  to  become  hie 
debtor. 

"  Receive  it  not  as  a  favor ;  but  as  a  mere  act  of 
justice.  Since  Fitzmaurice's  life  is  no  longer  in 
peril,  a  substitute  is  no  longer  needed.  To  calm 
the  fears  of  your  fair  cousin,  accept  the  offer  thus 
frankly  made,  which  will  bind  you  to  nothing;  not 
even  gratitude  to  one  whom  I  plainly  see  you  stil  I 
hold  in  abhorrence." 

"Do  you  mean,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  any  oath  in  favor  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  hither 
and  thither,  in  England  or  in  foreign  lands,  at  my 
will ;  and  that  I  may  say  and  do  as  I  please  1"  ques- 
tioned Major  Ellerslie,  in  some  surprise,  and  more 
confusion. 

44  Exactly  so ;  save  that  in  honor  to  him  who  be- 
comes thy  surety,  thou  wilt  let  thy  words  and  ac- 
tions be  guided  by  a  tittle  more  than  thy  ordinary 
prudence,"  answered  Cromwell  calmly.  **  8hall  it 
be  as  I  have  proposed  V  he  asked  after  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  time  he  had  been  watching  the  chang- 
ing expression  on  the  features  of  the  royalist 

"  I  would  rather  have  fought  against  you  in  the 
field ;  but  since  that  cannot  be,  I  will  gratefully  ac- 
cept your  generous  oflfrr;  and  admit,  with  ehame, 
that  my  judgment  of  General  Cromwell  has  been 
founded  on  prejudice  rather  than  truth,"  replied 
Major  Ellerslie,  frankly,  after  a  sharp  struggle  in 
his  own  mind,  for  it  was  galling  to  his  feelings  to 
accept  freedom  and  favor  from  the  man  who  had 
overthrown  his  sovereign.  "I  will  engage  in  no 
plot;  but  as  for  my  prudence,  as  I  informed  your 
excellency  before,  that  is  not  to  be  vaunted  of,"  ha 
added  frankly. 

44  In  becoming  your  surety  on  that  point,  I  incur 
the  risk  with  my  eyes  open,"  observed  the  Lord 
General  with  a  smile,  which,  if  kindly  was  still  a 
little  grim.  "But  as  it  will  be  safer  to  have  you 
under  my  own  eyes  for  a  while,  that  I  may  instruct 
you  therein  if  need  should  arise,  I  must  request 
you  to  remain  my  guest  at  Whitehall.  In  a  few 
days,  I  hope  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the 
parliament  and  council,  as  will  enable  you  to  re- 
move elsewhere  at  your  pleasure,  when  weary  of 
my  entertainment" 

44 1  thank  you  for  this  kind  consideration,  my 
lord ;  yet  fear  I  am  scarcely  a  fitting  guest  for  the 
,Lord  General,  and  his  pious  friends,  who  are  count- 
ed  somewhat  particuhr  in  judging  the  words   of 
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tw  wild  cavalier*,  replied  the  royalist,  in  some  em* 
harassment* 

ul  will  not  tbink  so  ill  of  you,  Major  Ellerslie, 
as  to  believe  it,'*  answered  the  Lord  General  with 
a  grave  courtesy  (hat  well  became  him.  "  Wo  are 
not  such  gloomy  ascetics  as  our  enemies  report; 
hut  encourage™  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  and  if 
we  look  upon  vain  swearing  as  hurtful  to  the  soul, 
<ind  sinful  towards  God,  we  will  not  readily  credit 
that  Major  Eiferelie  considers  this,  and  still  blscker 
sins,  to  which  seme  of  Charles  Stuart's  followers 
are  but  too  mech  addicted,  to  be  indispensible  in- 
gredients in  Che  character  of  a  cavalier." 

** I  thank  you  for  this  good  opinion,  my  lord,  and 
beg  you.  to  believe  that  this  generous  confidence 
ehatl  never  be  abused,"  replied  the  royalist  warmly, 
more  moved  by  Cromwell's  conduct  than  ha  cared 
leshow. 

M I  do  so  believe.  Major  Ellerslie;  but  it  is  not 
all  on  whom  f  would  so  rely.  But  Falconer  waits 
our  coming;  having  acquired  a  son  this  morning, 
he  would  fain  welcome  a  daughter." 

As  Cromwell,  Edith  and  Maurice  were  on  their 
way  to  the  chamber  where  Colonel  Falconer 
awaited  their  presence,  poor  Hagar,  who  had  be- 
fore been  conversing  with  Lieutenant  Holden  aod 
the  miller,  springing  eagerly  forward,  seized  the 
arm  of  the  latter;  and  drawing  htm  aside,  requested 
him  to  obtain  her  instant  liberation,  and  permission 
to  depart 

M I  have  saved  your  life  to-day  and  before ;  in 
return,  let  me  go  to  save  the  life— the  soul  of  him 
for  whose  sake  alone  I  live,"  were  the  closing 
words  of  her  earnest  appeal. 

"  Who  is  that  1"  questioned  Cromwell  in  sur- 
prise. 

**  The  woman  of  whom  I  spoke  to  your  lordship 
hot  now/'  replied  Lieutenant  Holden,  stepping 
forward.  «*  8he  is  most  anxious  to  depart,  but 
will  not  say  whither." 

*  I  must  speak  with  her  first,"  ssid  Cromwell ; 
"she  may  throw  come  light  on  this  pretended 
message  from  myself.  Who  was  the  bearer  of 
that  paper  to  Colonel  Bond  this  morning  V  he 
questioned  abruptly,  fixing  a  keen  gaze  on  the  wo- 
man's countenance. 

*  'Hagar  was  silent.  8he  shook  in  every  limb; 
and  her  sunken  cheeks  grew  of  an  ashy  paleness, 
as  she  looked  imploringly  at  Maurice. 

*•  Why  tremble,  woman  1  If  innocent,  thou 
shalt  come  to  no  harm;"  said  Cromwell  impa- 
tiently, imputing  her  terror  to  fear  of  his  anger. 
"  You  ever  red  that  paper  was  a  forgery,  as  I  un- 
derstand." 

"  Was  it  not  so!"  said  Hagar  with  more  compo- 
sure. 

»  It  was ;  but  I  would  learn  who  wrote  it— and 
who  delivered  it." 

44 1  raw  it  not  written ;  but  guessed  that  it  came 
from  Major  Stacey,  having  caught  his  malignant 
look  as  he  parted  from  Colonel  Falconor  at  the 
gate." 

*•  Ha  f  then  you  are  the  Hagar  Bryant  of  whom 
Falconer  spoke ;  end  who  alone  can  fully  explain 
tapastl" 

14 1  can  explain  nothing,"  replied  Hagar  wildly, 
towering  beneath  his  steady  gaze. 


*  Provoke  me  not  with  this  trifiing,  woman ! 
you  can  tell  more  than  you  would  have  me  believe ; 
and  I  must  and  will  know  all." 

"All!"  repeated  Hagar  in  accents  of  terror, 
then  turning  with  clasped  hands  to  Fitzmaurice, 
she  exclaimed,  *'  I  have  riaked  much  to  save  you — 
aid  me  now.  Let  me  go  !  let  me  go  !  one  minute 
more  and  I  may  be  too  late." 

It  was  not  in  the  noble  nature  of  Maurice  to 
listen  to  this  passionate  appeal  unmoved.  He 
knew,  aa  she  truly  said,  how  much  she  had  risked 
to  save  him ;  and  he  knew  that  her  only  thought— 
her  only  hope  was  to  preserve  her  son  from  the 
penalty  doe  to  his  crimes,  and  from  the  commission 
of  some  fresh  sin. 

"  I  have  kept  my  promise,  good  Hagar ;  and 
will  in  gratitude  aid  thee  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  fulfil  thy  holy  purpose."  said  Filzmau- 
rice  kindly.  "You  promised  me,  my  lord,  ibis 
morning,  to  grant  me  any  favor  I  should  aak  t  and 
I  request  permission  that  this  noble  minded  woman 
may  depart  at  once  unquestioned.  This  conduct 
may  seem  strange ;  but  I  have  good  reason  for  so 
acting;  and  if  you  knew  but  half  her  worth,  you 
would  not  hesitate." 

•*  I  must  first  bear  your  reasons,  or  question 
her,"  replied  Cromwell  shsrply. 

"  I  pray  your  pardon  my  lord  ;  but  you  muat  do 
neither.  We  have  both  good  cause  for  our  silence." 

'« I  doubt  it,"  observed  Cromwell  bluntly.  "  It 
is  some  fantastical  notion  of  screening  Stacey. 
Besides,  your  father  would  speak  with  her." 

*  I  thought  I  had  the  Lord  General's  promise," 
observed  Fitzmaurice  in  a  vexed  tone. 

"  Let  her  go  then !"  said  Cromwell  in  anger ; 
"  and  if  evil  ceme  of  this  favor,  the  blame  muat 
rest  with  you.  Colonel  Falconer  will  give  you 
no  thanks ;  and  the  guilty  shall  yet  be  punished, 
let  them  seek  to  evade  me  aa  they  may." 

"I  will  bear  all  the  blame,  my  lord;  replied 
Maurice,  respectfully. 

"  The  Lord  of  hosts  has  preserved,  and  will  ever 
preserve  and  bless  you,"  exclaimed  the  grateful' 
Hagar;  pressing  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

"  Can  I  do  aught  beside  for  thee  1  Wilt  thou 
have  money  1"  asked  Fitzmaurice,  speaking  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  others  could  not  overhear. 

44  Thanks  for  this  kindness ;  you  shall  see  or 
hear  from  me  this  night,  or  to-morrow,"  she  replied 
in  the  same  low  tone ;  and  then  darting  down  a 
passage  was  soon  lost  to  view, 

"  I  would  be  jealous,  pretty 'mistress  Edith ;"  ob- 
served Cromwell  discontentedly. 

rt  Not  so,  my  lord  j  but  grateful,  when  ahe  leama 
that  this  good  Hagar  nursed  me  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness ;  and  was  in  peril  of  her  lite  for  my 
sake  moie  than  once,"  answered  Fitzmaurice. 

"I  like  not  mysteries;"  remarked  the  Lord  Gen- 
eral moodily,  as  they  passed  on  their  way  ;  "and  I 
will  fathom  this,"  he  added  in  an  under  tone. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

I.v  pursuance  of  CromweU'a  orders,  mersengers 
were  despatched  in  every  direction  to  track  and 
follow  the  living  Stacey;   but  expecting  such  a 
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proceeding  the  fugitive  concealed  himeelf  in  a 
thick  wood  tome  miles  from  London  till  the  cloee 
of  day ;   and  then  pursued   hit  flight  across  V\e 
country, c ho  eing  bye  lanes  and  unfrequented  road-. 
For  a  lime  he  continued  his  course  with  unin- 
terrupted speed,  till  the  night  became  so  dark  that 
he  could  not  see  what  path  he  took ;  ard  he  was 
compellad  to  walk  his  horse,  which  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  weariness.    It  was  then  that  all  the 
horrors  of  his  situation,  real  and  imaginary,  roue 
up  against  him.    Before  then  he  must  be  known 
to  the  world  as  he  was  : — the  murderer  of  his  trust-  < 
ing  kinsman's  wife — the  would-be  murderer  of  that 
kinsman's  only  son,  who  stood  between  him  and 
the   heirship  of  immense  estates.     That  he  had  | 
paid  another  to  do  this,  instead  of  using  his  own 
right  arm,  and  that  this  other  had  failed  in  accom-  | 
pushing  the  whole  of  his  premeditated  crime  in  , 
years  long  since,  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  more 
money  from  his  employer,  and  but  lately  through 

i  the  watchful  intervention  of  Hagar,  could  not  be 
considered  to  lessen  his  guilt.  He  had  devised 
and  provided  for  the  murder  of  mother  and  child ; — 
if  the  child  had  been  spared  it  was  against  his  will: 
and  if  this  same  child  when  grown  to  manhood 
had  again  escaped  his  murderous  designs,  it  was 
owing  to  no  want  of  skill  or  zeal  in  the  plotter. 
No  sooner  had  he  ascertained  that  Maurice  Fits- 
roaurice  was  in  truth  the  son,  and  consequent  heir 
of  his  rich  kinsman ;  supposed  by  Bryant  to  have 
perished  in  the  ditch  on  the  lonely  moor,  where  he 
had  thrown  him  for  his  own  security,  when  flying 
from  the  officers  of  justice,  than  David  Frewen  was 
engaged  to  watch  and  report  his  movements ;  and 
this  same  Bryant  hired  to  dog  his  steps,  and  take 
his  life  en  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

That  David  Frewen  was  a  coward  as  well  as  a 
knave  was  net  the  fault  of  Starey  ;  and  that  Bry- 
aut's  mother  was  pious  and  high  •minded,  though 
comparatively  lowly  born,  was  another  circum- 
stance beyond  his  power  to  control.  He  had  hur- 
ried from  the  yard  at  Ames  bury  to  warn  Bryant  of 
Maurice's  visit  to  Heytesbury ; — when  private  plots 
had  failed,  with  the  aid  of  Tooker,  he  had  schooled 
David  Frewen  what  to  say — produced  letters  and 
evidence  against  the  youth  that  ensured  his  con- 
demnation ;  and  fanned  the  anger  of  Cromwell 
and  Falconer  into  a  fiercer  flame.  Grown  doubtful 
from  frequent  failure  he  had  prepared  the  forged 
order,  and  clothed  afsyant  in  the  Lord  General's 
livery  ready  to  act  on  any  sudden  emergency  ;  and 
finally,  when  in  danger  of  being  thwarted  by 
Hagar's  interference,  hod  given  the  word  to— fire ! 
He  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to  destroy 
his  young  kisman ;  but  a  higher  power  bad  turned 
his  evil  plots  upon  himself  in  the  very  instant  of 
his  triumph;  and  he,  the  seceet  foe,  was  thf  fugi- 
tive; whilst  the  young  kinsman,  against  whose 
life  he  had  practised,  was  restored  to  his  name— 
his  kindred — and  hia  fortune;  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  many. 

And  for  what  had  this  sinful  man  so  stained  his 
soul  with  crime !  That  the  wealth  of  his  kind  and 
trusting  relative  might  hereafter  provide  for  the 

*  guilty  and  expensive  pleasures  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  secretly  to  indulge.  Supported,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  by  the  generous  Falconer, 
for  hie  paternal  property  was  very  small,'and, 


judging  from  his  indifference  to  female  society,  that 
he  would  never  marry,  8tacey  had  counted  so  cer- 
tainly on  becoming  his  heir,  that  his  rage  on  his 
kinsman's  marriage  in  middle  ace  to  one  to  whom, 
he  had  long  been  hopelessly  attached,  could  only 
be  exceeded  by  the  dissimulation,  through  which 
he  was  enabled  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  Fal- 
coner and  his  lady ;  and  thus  the  more  securely 
plot  against  both.  Some  lingering  feelings  of  com- 
punction and  gratitude  towards  his  liberal  and  un- 
suspicious relative,  and  the  belief  that,  careless  of  , 
life,  he  would  perish  in  the  civil  wars,  had  pre- 
vented his  employing  other  means  to  hasten  his 
death. 

*'  That  hated  youth  will  live  in  luxury«whilst  I 
fly  for  my  life,"  he  muttered,  gnashing  his  teeth  at 
the  thought.  «  Would  that  he  hsd  been  engulfed 
in  the  abyss,  or  had  perished  on  the  moor,"  he 
added,  and  curses  burst  from  his  livid  lips. 

He  started — for  echo  caught  the  worde ;'  and  in 
the  silence  of  a  stilly  night,  those  bitter  curses 
seemed  returned  upon  himself.  He  looked  around 
— he  strove  to  pierce  into  the  deep  gloom  before 
him  ;  but  in  vain.  The  darkness  was  intense ;  a 
black  and  moonless  sky  above— a  dense  and  sha- 
dowless obscurity  below.  There  was  no  moving 
object  to  be  seen — no  pathway  to  be  traced-— 
no  sound,  except  a  low  and  hollow  murmur, 
as  of  the  distant  sea,  or  of  the  coming  storm  amid 
a  wood. 

He  had  lost  his  way— he  had  wandered  he  knew 
not  whither;* there  was  no  one  near  whom  he 
could  question  ;  and  the  silence  and  the  darkness 
struck  him  as  more  than  earthly,  whilst  the  cold 
numbed  his  limbs. 

Though  the  eye  saw  no  object  of  fear,  his  cour- 
rage  swas  cowed  by  a  vague  and  growing  terror. 
Every  moment  the  silence  and  darkness  grew  more 
insupportable  ;  and  he  gave  to  that  hollow  murmur, 
which  few  ears  beside  would  have  distinguished, 
the  voice  of  suffering  and  reproach;  and  peopled 
the  gloom  with  the  figures  of  a  lady  and  her  child. 
Each  instant  the  delusion  grew  stronger ;  and  his 
terror  grew  more  intense,  till  that  which  he  had 
merely  fancied  pressed  upon  him  with  all  the  force 
of  a  dreadful  reality ;  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
phantoms  of  an  evil  conscience  and  a  weary* 
frame. 

The  moans  of  a  mangled  mother  and  her  babe 
were  ever  ringing  in  his  ear.  with  unearthly  dis- 
tinctness :  and  the  figures  of  the  murdered  lady 
and  her  son  flitted  on  before  with  their  ghastly 
faces,  and  glassy  eyes,  ever  turned  full  upon  him. 

If  he  stopped— they  stopped  too;  if  he  galloped, 
on,  still  they  were  there  beside  his  bridle,  beckoning 
him  to  ride  faster  and  faster  ;  and  all  with  a  hate- 
ful, mocking  grin,  that  made  him  shako-  in  every 
limb.  >  • 

It  #as — it  must  be  mere  delusion.  He  stopped, 
and  passed  his  hand  over  bis  burning  eyeballs  to 
shut  out  the  sight ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  put  his 
hands  to  his  ears ;  but  the  moans  still  penetrated 
into  his  brsin  which  seemed  on  fire. 

He  pansed  to  listen  more  intently ;  and  the  sound 
of  some  one  in  pursuit,  as  his  guilty  conscience 
whispered,  came  clearly  to  him  from  the  right, 

Tliie  at  least  wu  a  real  peril,  and,  plunging  Lis 
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spurt  into  his  bone's  fides,  he  dashed  across  the 
country  in  an  opposite  direction,  unknowing  what 
impediment  might  lay  in  his  path. 

On,  on,  he  rode  over  a  smooth,  short  turf,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge ;  the  hollow  moaning  growing 
each  step  louder  and  louder!  and  those  ghastly 
figures  still  at  his  rein.  The  gallant  animal  bore 
him  for  a  while  through  the  darkness  swiftly  and 
steadily ;  then  suddenly  his  fore  feet  seemed  to  find 
no  resting  place :  he  would  have  backed ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Down !  down !  down !  went  horse 
and  rider ;  and  still  as  they  fell  those  phantom 
figures  seemed  to  Stacey  to  be  dragging  him  lower 
and  lower ;  whilst  that  hollow  murmur  rose  to  a 
deafening  roar;  and  the  screams  of  his  dying  horse 
rang  in  his  ears,  like  the  yell  of  rejoicing  demons. 

What  years  of  unspeakable  agony  did  that  sinful 
man  appear  to  endure  in  that  one  single  night,  as 
he  lay  with  mangled  flesh,  and  broken  limbs  on  the 
cold  and  desolate  shore,  with  the  high  and  precip- 
itous cliff  on  the  right,  and  the  roaring,  wintery  sea 
on  the  left;  and  as  the  morning  dawned — the  gulls 
and  the  cormorants  shrieking  above  him. 

When  found  by  some  fishermen  late  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  a  raving  maniac;  snd  though  he 
lingered  many  days  in  unassuagable  tortures,  his 
reason  was  never  restored.  He  died  as  he  had  lived 
a  hardened  sinner,  haunted  to  the  last  by  the  mock- 
ing forms  of  those  whose  death  he  had  planned. 
His  fearful  end  dwelt  long  in  the  miod*  of  the  fish- 
ermen's wives ;  and  the  raving  stranger  was  held 
forth  a?  a  warning  to  their  erring  sons. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  succeeding  that  which 
had  restored  Fitzmaurine  to  his  rights,  a  swarthy, 
ill-looking  man  sat  cowering  over  a  fire  in  a  wretch- 
eJ  hovel,  at  the  very  outskirts  of  London,  not  then 
ao  overgrown  capital  as  now.  It  was  a  dark*  cold, 
and  stormy  night ;  but  ever  between  the  gusts  that 
swept  through,  and  round,  and  over  the  wretched 
hot  tbresteoing  to  lay  it  even  with  the  ground,  that 
man  might  be  seen  to  raise  his  head,  and  listen 
eigerly,  a*  though  he  waited  for  the  coming  of  one 
who  should  have  been  there  long  since. 

"  You  are  4ate,  mother,"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
op  from  the  fire,  as  the  latch  was  raised,  and  Hagar 
eotered  the  room. 

*  I  am ;  but  1  dared  not  come  before ;  /or  I  have 
heen  watched  and  dogged  i  and  in  spite  of  my  care 
and  various  doublings  I  fear  my  steps  have  been 
tracked.  80  mount,  and  away,  my  son,  ere  thy 
foes  come  upon  thee.  Thy  hone  stands  ready 
nddied  in  the  shed." 

u  But  the  money,  good  mother,  the  money.  Did 
he  give  thee  the  money,  without  which  my  flight 
•erevaNi!" 

*  He  did ;  for  he  is  kind  and  honorable ;  and 
hide  me  tell  thee  never  to  come  into  this  land  again, 
I'M  his  father  was  hot  against  thee ;  and  for  his 
mother's  sake,  he  could  help  thee  no  more." 

w  Hath  be  given  thee  much!"  asked  Bryant  ab- 
ruptly, holding  out  his  hand  for  the  gold  which 
ta  mother  placed  within  it  in  silepce,  watching  his 
f<mnt*nsnce  with  intense  anxiety  as  he  counted 
the  mm  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  candle. 

H8et  not  thy  heart  on  gold,  my  son  ;  it  hath  led 
'Hee  and  many  into  deadly  sin ;"  said  Hagffr  solemn- 
1  >!•  pained  to  mark  how  his  eyes  glistened  at  the 
*i|ht. 


"  The  youth  has  been  generous.  Hera  is  more 
wealth  than  I  have  ever  gained  by  my  evil  deeds ; 
I  will  repent,  and  turn  trader ;  and  thou  shalt  hear 
from  foreign  lends  of  the  rich  merchant  Bryant" 

*'  Think  not  of  making  money,  my  son,  but  mak- 
ing thy  peace  with  God ;"  said  the  grieving  parent, 
marking  how  the  sin  of  avarice  was  succeeding  to 
the  sin  of  violence. 

**  Time  enough  for  that,  good  mother.  I  am 
still  strong  and  healthy.  I  will  leave  money  in  my 
will  to  build  churches,  and  found  hospitals." 

*'  Mock  not  an  offended  God  with  offering  that 
which  thou  canst  not  take  with  thee ;  but  oh  !  my 
son,  pray  and  repent,  and  offer  what  reparation  thou 
hast  in  thy  power,  whilst  time  is  granted  thee. 
Count  not  on  years  which  thou  mayest  never  see." 
"  Well,  well,  good  mother  ;  let  me  first  provide 
for  the  body;  and  then  see  about  the  soul:  thou 
wilt  join  me  abroad.  I  do  but  wait  for  the  coming 
of  Frewen,  who  promised  to  meet  me  here,  and  then 
hey  !  for  France  or  Holland,  as  the  chance  may 
be." 

**  Wait  not  for  him!"  cried  the  anxious  parent  in 
alarm ;  M  He  hath  been  closeted  with  the  Lord  Gen- 
eral ;  and  is  not  one  to  be  trusted.  He  sold  him* 
self  to  Tooker — to  Stacey — to  thee;  and  now  I 
doubt  not  to  Cromwell." 

*  Ay,  and  waa  paid  by  none :  each  one  who 
bought  him,  so  much  distrusting  his  honesty,  as  to 
defer  psyment  till  this  work  was  finished,"  replied 
her  son,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "He  will  take  Crom* 
well's  money,  and  tell  him  evmetbing  I  doubt  not; 
but  I  too  can  brihe ;  and  thus  learn  how  lo  evade 
the  Lord  Genera's*  scouts.  And  here  he  coineth." 
"Trust  him  not!"  whispered  Hagar  earnestly, 
ere  Frewen  could  enter. 

"  If  false,  let  him  look  to  it,"  replied  her  son  in 
a  tone  that  made  her  shudder,  placing  two  loaded 
pistol*  within  his  belt  as  herepoke. 

<•  Welcome  Master  Frewen.  But  why  so  late  1" 
questioned  Bryant  of  his  visitor,  whilst  Hagar 
quitted  the  room. 

"  I  dared  not  come  before,  lest  I  should  be  fol- 
lowed, and  thus  betray  thee  ;  for  the  Lord  General 
is  furious.  I  peril  my  life  to  give  thee  warning; 
and  should  be  well  paid  for  so  doing,"  answered  the 
subtle  serving-man,  glancing  round  the  apartment, 
but  not  meeting  the  eye  of  his  host. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  paid,  honest  David,  according  to 
thy  deserts;  doubt  it  not  But  tell  me  which  way 
shall  I  go  to  escape  my  foes  1" 

"  Nay,  nay,  pay  me  first ;  and  then  I  will  tell 
thee :  I  have  been  cheated  by  Tooker  and  Stacey 
as  it  is." 

♦*  Fly  !  fly,  my* son!  The  soldiers  are  without ; 
but  the  back  way  to  the  shed  is  still  open,"  cried  the     ' 
terrified  Hagar,  rushing  back  into  the  room. 

*<  Villain!  Thou  shalt  be  paid  as  I  said,"  ex. 
claimed  the  infuriated  Bryant,  seizing  the  trembling 
Frewen ;  and  ere  the  cowering  wretch  could  sum- 
mon aid,  or  pray  for  mercy,  a  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  brain. 

He  bad  sold  himself  for  gold,  and  his  payment 
was  death. 

Leaving  Hagar  gazing  in  speechless  horror  on 

the  cortjse,  ber  son  rushed  out  by  the  only  way, 

which  was  still  open  to  him ;  but  scarcely  had  he 

I  unloosed  his  horse  and  mounted,  ere  the  soldiers 
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were  upon  him,  threatening  death  if  ha  did  not 
a  ur render  on  the  instant. 

If  taken,  he  could  have  no  hope  of  mercy,  ao 
throwing  down  the  first  who  would  bave  laid  handa 
upon  him,  and  discharging  his  pistol  at  a  second, 
he  plunged  the  spars  into  hie  horse's  aide,  and 
endeavored  to  burst  through  the  line  of  enemies, 
who  alood  across  hia  way.  It  waa  too  late!  the 
orders  that  he  should  not  escape  were  peremptory 
—the  balls  whizzed  around  him;  and  hone  and 
rider  fell  to  the  ground,  where  the  latter  lay  sense- 
less and  bleeding,  for  a  time  unconscious  of  hia 

Thanks  to  the  intercessions  of  Maurice,  who 
joined  to  hia  eloquent  appeals  in  her  behalf,  a  full 
recital  of  all  the  services  which  she  had  rendered 
him,  poor  Hagar  was  allowed,  not  only  to  see,  but 
to  nurse  her  suffering  son  in  the  prison  to  which 
he  had  been  taken. 

After  the  first  examination,  hia  wounds  had  been 
pronounced  incurable;  but  the  surgeons  added  that 
he  might  linger  long ;  and  he  did  linger  day  after 
day,  as  if  in  answer  to  hia  mother's  earnest  prayers, 
till  bodily  suffering— the  certainty  of  speedy  death 
—the  exhortations  of  a  pious  minister,  and  the  grace 
of  God  touched  his  hardened  heart;  and  he  learned 
to  think  of  his  manifold  ains  with  shame  and  loath- 
ing, and  to  turn  with  humble  penitence  to  Him 
who  alene  can  save.  From  hia  confession  it  ap- 
|>eared  that  debts  and  poverty,  arising  from  spend- 
thrift habits,  and  evil  companions,  for  he  waa  once 
owner  of  a  small  independence,  had  induced  him  to 
accede  to  Stacey'a  proposition  to  murder  the  wife 
und  child  of  Colonel  Falconer,  towards  whom  he 
fdt  some  grudge  on  account  of  a  fancied  wrong. — 
The  bribe  was  large;  and  hia  mother  being  the 
nurse  of  the  young  heir,  reduced  to  a  menial  situa- 
tion through  bis  extravagance,  made  the  deed  more 
eisy,  as  he  thus  learnt  that  the  lady  waa  in  the  habit 
of  walking  in  the  grounds  without  a  male  atten- 
dant Watching  his  opportunity,  when  Hagar  had 
been  sent  back  to  the  house,  and  Miatreaa  Falconer 
was  walking  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  near  the 
mouth  of  an  old  unfathomable  mine :  he  threw  her 
down  so  suddenly,  that  she  had  no  time  to  call  for 
aid  :  and  then  bore  the  boy  away  to  another  county, 
where  he  had  him  reared  as  hia  own,  though  ever 
treating  him  coldly  or  cruelly. 

In  the  strict  search  made  after  his  wife  and  boy, 
by  the  half  distracted  Falconer,  the  dead  body  of 
the  former  was  discovered  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  some 
Joet  below  the  mouth  of  the  mine;  and  as  a  portion 
of  her  baby's  frock  was  still  held  in  her  dying 
grasp,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  child  had 
perished  with  its  mother,  though'none  wee  found 
hold  enough  t3  seek  the  corpse  in  the  dark  depths 
beneath. 

Hagar  had  shown  much  affection  for  her  mis- 
tress  and  young  charge ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
ue  opinions  of  the  many  to  hint  at  her  having  had 
n  share  in  their  death  ;  but  not  ao  thought  Colonel 
Falconer,  who  persiated  in  believing  that  to  her 
carelessness,  if  nothing  worse,  his  loss  muht  be 
attributed  :  and  his  consequent  harshness,  joined 
to  her  own  bitter  grief,  caused  her  confinement  in 
a  mad-hottse  for  many  a  passing  yeai. 

Oo  being  restored  to  reason,  and  learning  from 


her  son,  rn  an  ungtiardrtJ  moment,  that  though  the 
mother  had  died  through  him,  the  boy  had  neither 
periahed  in  the  mine,  nor  in  the  moor :  but,  grown 
to  manhood,  was  still  pursued  by  the  deadly  hatred 
of  his  false  kinsman,  it  beeame  the  first  grand  ob- 
ject of  her  waning  years  to  guard  hia  life :  not 
ao  much  from  any  lingering  affection  for  her 
former  nursling,  as  from  her  anxious  desire  to 
save  her  son  from  the  commission  of  so  dark  a 
crime,  in  the  faint  hope  of  winning  him  to  penitence 
before  he  died. 

For  this  she  had  dogged  his  steps :  and  by  the 
aid  of  some  relatives  thwarted  hia  plana,  without 
betraying  him  to  justice : — for  this  she  bad  watched 
and  prayed :  and  her  watching  and  her  prayers 
were  rewarded :— and  the  tears  that  fell  as  she 
closed  the  eyelids  of  her  son,  spoke  not  the  bitter 
anguiah  of  a  mother,  but  the  gentle  resignation  of 
a  Christian. 

"  I  am  come  to'  grieve  with  thee,  good  Hagar/' 
said  Maurice  with  a  touching  sympathy,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  aged  woman  as  she  sat  by  the  aide  of 
the  open  coffin,  wherein  lay  the  corpse  of  her  son. 

"  Thou  hast  been-  over  kind  and  considerate : 
and  so  hath  the  maiden  who  is  so  soon  to  become 
thy  bride :  and  I  am  glad  that  thou  art  come,  that  I 
may  say  how  much  I  thank  thee :  for  we  shall  not 
meet  again  on  earth.  May  the  Lord  bless  you 
both ;  and  grant  you  length  of  days,  and  shed  hia 
peace  upon  you,"  abe  added  solemnly,  raising  her 
tearless  eyes  to  the  glistening  ones  of  Maurice,  for 
there  was  a  something  in  her  silent,  solemn  sorrow 
that  touched  him,  more  than  the  wildest  burst  of 
griff. 

«•  I  thank  thee,  good  Hager;  and  so  shall  my 
Edith  in  person  when  we  pay  thee  a  viait  in  thy 
new  home ;  for  we  have  provided  thee  a  comforta- 
ble dwelling  with  fitting  furniture." 

"  What !  amidst  all  thy  joy.  and  prosperity,  have 
you  and  that  fair  maiden  thought  of  the  poor  griev- 
ing.  childless  widow  !"  said  Hagar  with  a  faltering 
voice. 

"  We  were  ing rates  indeed  to  forget  her,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,"  answered  Maurice  warmly, 
and  with  a  voice  still  more  unsteady  than  her 
own. 

*'  Ingrates !  and  what  are  half  the  world  1  You 
owe  me  little  :  I  did  it  not  for  thee,  aa  much  as  for 
him  who  lieth  there.  Thou  ait  kind  indeed  :  and 
He  who  knoweth  all  will  pour  his  blessings  on  you 
both:  such  generous  hearts  bear  their  own  balm 
against  the  ills  of  life:  but  I  shall  need,  no  dwel- 
ling save  the  grave.  You  have  done  many  things 
— do  one  thing  more  for  me — the  last  that  I  shall 
ever  ask.  Place  me  beside  him,"  she  continued 
solemnly,  pointing  to  her  dead  son,  who  lay  cold 
and  stiff  in  his  death  clothes  before  her :  for  abe 
had  persisted  in  not  having  the  coffin  closed.  "  Do 
it  thyself,  least  another  should  prove  false.  It  is  a 
silly  wish.  I  would  not  recall  to  life  if  I  could,  ami 
yet  I  would  rest  beside  him  in  the  grave.  Wilt 
thou  not  promise  me  1" 

"  Yes,  yes,  hereafter;  some  years  hence,"  fal- 
tered the  youth  turning  away  from  the  earnest 
gaze  of  those  sunken  eyes. 

•'Not  long  years  hence,  but  ere  the  week  shall 
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close,"  she  answered  ia  a  tone  that  made  her  hearer 
shudder. 

M  It  if  enough  that  you  hare  promised— I  shall 
now  die  content.  I  knew  that  we  mutt  part  on 
earth,  though  not  for  long;  hut  then  we  parted 
with  a  hope  to  meet  above.  The  Lord  hath  been 
merciful— very  merciful — my  prayer  is  granted; 
and  my  work  is  done.  Judge  him  not  hardly," 
she  continued,  waving  away  a  fly  from  the  bodjr. 
**  He  repented  him  of  the  evil  he  had  done,  though 
late.  Judge  none  severely— God  only  knows  ttie 
trials  that  assari — the  struggles  of  the  heart.  Now 
go!  and  may  all  good  dwell  with  you." 

**  Nay,  send  me  not  away,  for  I  am  come  to 
share  thy  watch  with  thee." 

••That  cannot  be— I  watch  alone.  This  is  no 
place  for  joyous  youth  ;  sorrow  is  swift  to  come, 
and  none  need  take  a  step  to  meet  it," 

Maurice  remonstrated  and  pleaded,  but  in  vain ; 
Hsgar  was  peremptory,  and  almost  thrust  him 
forth. 

44  Bear  blesungs  for  thyself  and  bride,"  she  said, 
raising  his  hand  respectfully  to  her  lips.  "I  shall 
C>  hence  to-night,"  she  murmured  in  an  under 
tone. 

Those  who  first  entered  that  room  in  the  morn- 
ing found  H*gar  sitting  in  the  same  chair  in  which 
.Maurice  bad  seen  her,  with  her  eyes  fixed  as  then 
on  the  coffin  ;  but  those  eyes  were  glaied ;  and 
Hagar  was  a  corpse.  Her  spirit  had  passed  away 
during  that  lonely  watch ;  and  a  placid  smile  had 
replaced  the  worn  and  anxious  look  she  bore  when 
living. 

Maurice  performed  his  promise ;  and  the  mother 
and  her  son  lay  side  by  side. 

Though  Colonel  Falconer's  wound  waa  in  itself 
not  dangerous;  yet  owing  to  the  previous  shock, 
and  subsequent  excitement,  it  was  many  weeks  be* 
lore  he  was  restored  to  health ;  but  with  that  for* 
roer  health  came  not  his  former  spirit.  The  lesson 
had  been  far  too  painful  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  his 
priJe — his  harshness  was  subdued  ;  and  the  fierce 
and  fiery  finatic  became  the  bumble,  charitable 
Christian,  judging  himself  more  hardly  than  he 
judged  of  orhvr*. 

Nor  hsd  the  lesson  been  without  its  effect  on 
Cromwell ;  who  was  so  much  touched  by  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Edward  Ferringham  towards  Maurice, 
find  his  silent  sorrow  for  his  son's  defection ;  that 
he  exerted  himself  in  that  son's  behalf,  never  rest* 
iDg  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon. 

Nor  was  Maurice  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his 
early  friend,  though  grieved  at  his  change ;  and 
through  his  entreaties,  the  Hydes  were  enabled  to 
return  to  Heale,  without  the  fear  of  molestation, 
though  it  was  some  months  before  8ir  Edward,  in 
•pfte  of  all  bis  persuasions,  would  consent  to  re- 
vive Laura  Tichbourne  as  a  daughter,  regarding 
her  aa  the  cause  of  Henry's  perversion.  But  if 
Henry,  for  the  sake  of  his  mistress,  had  turned 
royalist  so  far  as  to  aid  the  King  in  his  escape,  and 
;  Jedge  himself  to  take  part  in  a  plot  for  his  restore* 
cion  to  the  throne,  no  one  could  be  more  shocked 
than  young  Ferringham  himself,  on  finding  that 
this  plot  extended  to  the  murder  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  by  any  meana, 
aowevcr  hatefuL 
He  had  wisely  been  entrusted  with  only  a  portion 


of  thia  plan ;  and  had  unwisely  pledged  himself 
without  further  inquiries.  The  letter  which  had 
been  brought  against  Fitzmaurice,  disclosing  the 
whole  scope  of  their  designs,  had  never  met  bis 
eye  ;  but  had  been  furnished  by  Tooker,  to  ensure 
the  condemnation  of  his  rivsl ;  while  he  and  Stacey , 
his  friend  and  confederate,  were  careful  to  avoid 
naming  Ferringham,  lest  Sir  Edward,  by  demand- 
ing fuither  research  and  delay,  should  defeat  their 
evil  purpose  with  regard  to  his  adopted  son. 

If  Laura  Tichbourne  whilst  unknown  waa  only 
tolerated  as  a  daughter-in-law,  when  known  she 
was  soon  loved  as  a  daughter ;  and  even  Cromwell, 
after  a  lime,  ceased  to  knit  bis  brows  when  he  en- 
countered the  mischievous  little  malignant,  as  he 
bsd  termed  her  at  first. 

True  to  his  word,  the  Lord  General  showed  Ma- 
jor Elleralie  every  possible  courtesy,  procuring  his 
pardon  aa  he  had  engaged ;  and  the  reckless  but 
high-minded  royalist,  touched  by  his  generosity, 
and  taught  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  better 
to  appreciate  bis  character  and  talents,  though  he 
never  held  office  under  the  Protector,  yet  sustained 
with  scrupulous  honor  from  taking  a  pert  in  any 
of  the  numerous  cabals  and  plots  against  his  person 
or  his  power. 

The  Warrens  too  timid  tov  return  to  England, 
though  far  too  insignificant  to*  have  been  molested 
had  the  J  done  so,  continued  to  reside  abroad ;  and 
Maurice  and  Edith  spent  a  portion  of  their  honey- 
moon at  Bulford,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  worthy 
miller,  who*e  services  were  ever  remembered,  and 
well  rewarded  :  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
honest  villagers,  by  whom  the  bride  was  much 
beloved. 

"  Would  you  like  another  dip  in  the  carp  pond?" 
asked  Edith  archly,  as  resting  on  her  husband's 
arm  they  sauntered  towards  it  on  the  morning  after 
their  arrival  at  Bulford. 

"The  Lord  General  said  truly:  I  shall  have 
much  ado  to  hold  you  under  my  rule,"  replied 
Maurice  Falconer,  between  mirth  and  confusion,  as 
he  thought  of  his  many  misadventures  on  that  un- 
lucky night. 

"  Attempt  it  not,  or  I  sppeal  to  him  for  protec- 
tion, as  1  threatened,"  said  the  laughing,  happy 
Edith,  endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  defiance. 

"  Then  thus  do  I  stop  your  complainta,"  replied 
the  happy  bridegroom  :— and  Edith  talked  no  more 
of  appeals  to  the  Lord  General  for  some  hours  to 
come ;  and  if  she  smiled,  as  when  standing  by  th« 
riveiN  brhik  just  without  the  iron  gate,  he  spoke  of 
his  weary  sojourn  at  the  little  hostel  on  the  op* 
posite  bank;  and  his  watch  from  the  old  stone 
bridge,  there  was  so  much  confiding,  and. grateful 
affection  in  the  glistening  eyes,  which  were  turned 
upon  him ;  that  he  did  but  deem  that  smile  so 
bright— -*o  arch — the  more  enchanting  for  its  touch 
of  mischief.  What  need  to  till  that  as  time  passed 
on,  and  his  youthful  enthusiasm  a  little  cooled. 
Maurice  Falconer  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  the 
Cromwell  whom  he  had  almost  worshiped  as  a 
perfect,  and  unselfish  patriot,  would  sometimes  let 
his  steps  be  turned  aside  by  intcrett'and  ambition  i 
Yet  even  when  thia  became  apparent  to  his  more 
sober  judgment,  and  he  aaw  with  regret  that, 
whilst  Hampden  had  sought  to  raise  all  to  his  own 
high  standard,  his  cousin   to  gain  his  ends,  even 
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when  praiseworthy,  would  descend  to  the  level  of 
those  beneath  him  in  mental  powers  and  moral 
purpose,  he  could  not  bat  admire,  almost  with 
awe,  the  mighty  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
whose  intellect  could  grasp  tha  vast  and  the  minute ; 
and  who,  from  a  poor,  country  gentleman,  had 
ri*en,  by  that  might  of  mind  alone,  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  powerful  realm, his  demeanor  ever  increasing  in 
dignity,  as  he  advanced  in  station.  If  the  Pro- 
tector might  be  justly  accused  of  usurping  power, 
he  used  that  power  in  the  main  temperately,  keep- 
ing, as  well  as  he  could,  the  balance  fairly  adjusted 
between  the  contending  sects,  who  would  other- 
wise have  rent  the  country  to  pieces  with  their 
violence — maintaining  the  stream  of  justice  pure, 
save  in  some  rare  instances,  where  his  own  prero*- 
gative  was  called  in  question,  and  encouraging 
learning,  and  the  arts,  by  favors  and  pensions  be- 
stowed on  the  professors  of  both.  To  him  the  Pro- 
testants throughout  Europe  looked  up  for  protec- 
tion—the  persecutions  of  the  YValdeusea  by  the 


Bake  of  8avoy  were  checked  by  his  interference— 
their  sufferings  alleviated  by  his  remittances—- 
the  treasures  of  Spain  were  seized  by  English 
sailors,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Blake — 
Holland  admitted  England's  sovereignty  over  the 
sea — towns  on  the  French  coast  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  and  ^Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  called 
Cromwell  when  dead  a  "  fortunate  fool,"  trembled 
at  his  word,  and  obeyed  him  while  alive. 

1 1f  Cromwelr  was  an  usurper,  as  Voltair  said 
"hewas  one  worthy  to  reign;"  and  when  Mau- 
rice and  his  Edith  saw  the  flood  of  sin  and 
profligacy  that  spread  over  the  land  on  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  ;  and  marked  the  open  insults 
offered  to  the  poor  Queen,  and  the  little  estimation 
in  which  England  was  held  in  foreign  lands,  they 
thought  with  regret  of  the  moral  court,  and  power* 
ful  rule  of  the  Protector,  convinced  in  spite  of  many 
faults — "  That  take  him  all  in  all  they  ne'er  should 
look  upon  his  like  again." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

14  And  they  were  young,  and  fair,  and  bright, 
Their  hearts  all  joy,  their  hopes  ail  light, 
With  laughter  in  their  dancing  eyes, 
And  speech  all  jest  and  mockeries. 
Sorrow  as  yet  no  gloom  had  flung 
O'er  their  young  brows :  unatirr'd,  still  hung 
The  spangled  veil  through  which  gay  youth 
looks  out  upon  the  field  of  truth : 
Care  had  not  yet  displaced  one  fold: 
The  future's  history  was  untold." 

Whew  the  ran  looked  down  from  the  heavens  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  1643,  it  shone  on  a  spirit- 
stirring  scene.  The  peace  which  had  so  lately  reigned 
amid  the  lovely  woods  of  Leigh  and  the  stately  rocks 
bounding  the  winding  Avon  was  broken  by  the  distant 
sounds  of  war.  No  lovers  wandered  through  those 
quiet  glades;  no  children  sported  beneath  St.  Vincent's 
giant  rocks ;  no  honest  burghers,  with  their  dames  and 
daughters,  ouitted  the  crowded  city  to  breathe  a  purer 
sir  on  Durham  Down;  no  pale,  industrious  artisan 
sought  to  recruit  his  health  and  strength  by  strolling 
through  the  sheltered  lanes  beyond  the  outworks :  the 
beautiful  environs  of  Bristol  were  deserted  by  all  those 
whose  wont  it  had  been  to  make  them  the  scene  of 
their  recreations ;  but  their  absence  was  supplied  by 
strangers,  and  those  strangers  foes.  The  prudent  burgh- 
ers kept  within  the  city  gates,  because  beyond  the 
outer  walls  were  armed  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  ad- 
vancing from  different  points,  and  increasing  in  num- 
bers every  moment. 

The  Cornish  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  Prince  Maurice,  and  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  elated  by  the  recent  victory  at  Round  way  Down,* 
marched  gayly  on  from  Bath,  investing  the  city  on  the 
Somersetshire  side;  while  the  troops  from  Oxford,  led 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  Viscount  Grandison,  hemmed  it 
j       in  on  that  towards  Gloucester.    A  few  straggling  par- 
1       ties  had  appeared  the  day  before ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  night  of  the  23d  and  the  following  morning  that  the 
mass  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Bristol,  at 
I      that  time  considered  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom, 
ranking  next  to  the  metropolis  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance, even  rated  above  it  in  the  demands  for  ship 
money ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  acknowledged 
I      superiority,  now  besieged  for  the  first  time,  though  the 
|      war  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  had  unhappily 
f      been  raging  for  many  months.    Within  the  walls  all 
was  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  defence ;  those  even 
who  in  their  hearts  desired  success  to  the  besiegers, 
not  deeming  it  prudent  to  speak  those  wishes  plainly 
out ;  while  those  who,  from  their  opinion  of  the  go- 
vernor (Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes),  feared  that  success 
which  others  wished,  maintained  a  silence  as  judi- 
cious, aware  that  a  city  is  half  surrendered  when  such 
a  possibility  is  admitted  by  the  multitude.    As  terms 
of  capitulation  are  not  always  scrupulously  maintained, 
and  friends,  in  a  general  plunder,  do  sometimes  suffer 
as  much  as  foes,  those  who  take,  not  being  scrupulous 


•  Sir  William  Waller  was  totatly  defeated  by  Wilmot  at 
Roondwmy  Down,  near  Devises,  July  13th.  and  retreated  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Bristol,  which  he  quitted  before 


as  to  how  or  from  whom  they  take,  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  prudent  citizens,  as  they  counted  their 
riches  and  looked  at  their  families,  whatever  their 
politics,  could  not  but  feel  some  little  anxiety ;  though, 
in  most  cases,  the  royalists,  particularly  those  who  had 
aided  or  wished  well  to  Yeomans  and  Boucher*  in 
their  attempts  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  king's 
troops,  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  the  cavaliers ;  while 
the  Roundheads,  especially  those  who  had  helped  to 
defeat  the  plot,  felt  a  corresponding  dread  of  their  pre- 
sence, and  a  sudden  and  wonderfully  strong  conviction 
of  the  instability  of  wealth  and  the  uncertainty  of  life. 
The  projects  of  the  enterprising  were  suspended ;  the 
common  occupations  of  every-day  life  less  regularly 
pursued ;  no  ships  were  loaded  or  unloaded ;  the  usu- 
ally noisy  quay  was  nearly  silent  and  deserted,  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  commerce  being  for  the  time  at 
rest;  the  soldiers  walked  with  a  prouder  step,  as  if 
conscious  of  greater  importance,  and  even  the  shrill 
fife  and  the  hollow  drum  sounded  clearer  and  louder, 
as  though  to  bid  all  mark  whose  valour  was  to  be  their 
guard.  The  merchants  and  traders  no  longer  conversed 
on  the  value  of  exports  and  imports ;  tales  of  scandal 
were  forgotten  instead  of  being  repeated ;  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  defence  assumed  a  martial  air, 
brushing  by  and  giving  short  quick  answers  to  those 
who  were  unemployed;  while  others,  who  were  al- 
lowed no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  governor,  no  hand 
in  the  execution  of  his  wj]l,  walked  alone  with  a  less 
lofty  air ;  or,  falling  into  groups,  discussed  the  latest 
report,  and  criticised  the  plans  of  Fiennes,  round  whose 
house  in  Broad-street,  and  the  grand  Court  of  Guard  in 
Wine-street,  the  idle  talkers  gathered  for  the  purpose 
of  information.  According  to  them,  if  the  city  should 
be  taken,  such  a  catastrophe  could  alone  be  caused  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  governor  in  pursuing  his  own  plans 
instead  of  adopting  those  suggested  by  these  criticisers 
and  discussers. 

Anxious  mothers  endeavoured  to  retain  their  chil- 
dren within  doors,  lest  they  should  suffer  injury  from 
the  many  persons  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  while  those 
who  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  maternal 
love,  instead  of  indulging  in  their  usual  noisy  sports, 


•  Robert  Yeoraans  and  George  Boucher,  merchants  of  Bris- 
tol, having  gained  over  four  officers  and  several  soldiers  and 
citizens  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  after  secret  confer- 
ences at  Oxford  between  the  king  and  their  agents,  engaged 
to  seize  Froom  Gate  and  Newgate,  and  admit  the  royalists 
under  Prince  Rupert,  who  approached  the  city  March  7, 1643. 
The  plot  having  been  discovered  (Prynne  says  by  one  Dob- 
bins to  Clement  Walker),  the  conspirators  were  seized  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and  Yeomans  and  Boucher, 
after  suffering  many  hardships,  were  tried  and  hanged  in 
Wine-street,  opposite  to  the  Nag's  Head  tavern,  the  fifth 
house  from  the  corner,  and  nearly  opposite  the  abode  of  the 
former.  Yeomans  was  buried  at  Christchurch,  Boucher  at 
St.  Werburgh's.  William  Yeomans  and  Edward  Dacres, 
two  more  of  the  conspirators,  though  likewise  condemned, 
were  pardoned  or  ransomed.  Boucher's  house  was  in  Christ- 
mas-street, near  tbe  Froom  Gate.  The  king's  troops  retreated 
the  next  day  with  the  loss  of  two  men,  killed  by  shots  from 
the  walls.  When  Rupert's  trumpeter  went  to  ask  for  their 
bodies.  Lord  Cleveland  bade  him  request  J.  H.  (one  of  the 
Parliamentarian  captains)  to  send  him  a  pound  of  tobacco ; 
but  tbe  trumpeter  not  being  able  to  find  him,  Colonel  Fiennes 
and  Colonel  Popham  sent  nis  lordship  a  pound  each.    For  a 
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■tared  with  wondering  inquiry  into  the  faces  of  all  they 
met ;  or,  showing  the  politic*  of  their  parents  without 
their  prudence,  bandied  the  names  of  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier,  at  first  in  a  low  voice,  then  louder  and  louder, 
till  their  party  passions  being  roused,  like  those  of 
greater  age,  the  assault  expected  from  without  the 
walls  was  travestied  within ;  baby  heroes  leading  baby 
bands  with  rags  or  handkerchiefs  of  the  opposing 
colours  floating  from  sticks  for  banners,  ana  rams' 
horns  sounding  to  the  charge. 

The  trumpet's  startling  call  alarmed  the  nervous  and 
inspirited  the  brave.  The  daring  and  the  curious 
crowded  to  the  walls,  or  sought  to  catch  a  view  of  the 
advancing  hosts  from  the  leads  of  the  houses,  or  the 
numerous  churches  whose  bells  were  tolling  out  for 
prayers;  while  the  timid,  the  loving,  and  the  pious 
oent  in  supplication  for  those  they  loved,  or  against 
what  they  reared ;  or  gazed  from  the  windows  at  those 

f»assing  beneath,  questioning  each  new  eomer,  and 
istening  for  their  answers  with  breathless  eagerness. 

But  there  was  one,  the  fairest  maiden  within  the 
city  bounds,  who  looked  not  from  her  window  on  the 
hurrying  crowd  below,  and  who  asked  no  questions, 
though  her  changing  cheek  on  the  first  report  of  the 
coming  of  the  king's  troops,  commanded  by  Prince 
Rupert,  showed  no  indifference  to  the  tale.  She  gave 
not  her  tongue  the  trouble  to  inquire  who  would  con- 
quer; she  was  contented  with  the  prophesying  of  her 
own  heart,  whose  quicker  beating  told  her  who  was, 
who  would  be  victor.  No  sooner  had  her  uncle  left 
the  house,  than,  flinging  down  the  work  on  which  her 
fingers,  not  her  thoughts,  had  been  employed,  she 
■prang  up  the  stairs,  two  at  a  time,  never  staving  her 
speed  till  she  stood  panting  and  breathless  on  the  leads, 
•training  her  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  plume 
of  some  gay  cavalier  floating  in  the  distance.  Around 
her  was  a  maze  of  houses,  before  her  the  castle  and 
the  outer  works ;  but  she  marked  them  not :  from  be- 
low came  up  the  sounds  of  the  trampling  of  many  feet 
and  the  hum  of  many  voices;  but  she  heard  them  not; 
her  eye  sought  to  pierce  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
walls  to  obtain  what,  from  her  situation,  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  besiegers ;  her  ear 
only  listened  for  the  trumpets  of  the  royalists ;  and 
when  the  spirit-stirring  notes  came  on  the  breeze,  the 
colour  deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  her  hands  were 
■truck  together  as  in  triumph.  She  feared  not  the  hor- 
rors of  a  siege ;  she  remembered  none  of  the  frightful 
tales  so  often  told  of  pleading  wretches  put  to  the 
sword;  terms  broken,  towns  sacked  and  fired;  she 
considered  not  the  justice  of  the  war,  the  rights  of  the 
king,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  she  thought  but  of 
one  among  the  besiegers :  she  was  no  patriot,  no  poli- 
tician ;  ahe  was  but  a  simple,  trusting  girl. 

The  summer  breeze  played  among  the  bright  fair 
curls  which  floated  on  her  shoulders  after  the  fashion 
of  the  court,  rather  than  of  her  station — that  of  a  mer- 
chant's niece— displaying  and  disordering  them;  but 
■he  heeded  it  not,  though  generally,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  little  over-precise  as  to  their  arrangement, 
since  a  visit  to  Oxford  with  her  good  uncle  had  made 
her  better  acquainted  with  the  beautv  of  her  silken 
tresses ;  nay,  even  her  own  hand  put  tnem  hastily  and 
irreverently  aside  from  eye  and  ear,  hoping  thus  to 
quicken  sight  and  hearing.  Towards  the  Cornish  army 
she  turned  no  glance ;  neither  troops  nor  leaders  had 
interest  for  her ;  but  towards  Horfield  and  the  Glou- 
cester road  her  gaze  was  so  intently  fixed,  that  ahe 
knew  not  she  had  ceased  to  be  alone,  and  started 
when  addressed  by  ■  handsome  youth,  who  had  stood 
for  some  moments  by  her  side,  looking  admiringly  on 
her  silken  tresses,  glittering  like  gold  in  the  noonday  sun. 

"  I  guessed  where  you  were,  when  old  Deborah  said 
that  you  had  not  gone  to  St  Werburgh's,  and  eame  to 
tell  you  the  news,  though  you  asked  no  questions,  as 
is  a  maiden's  wont.  Our  defences  are  strong,  our 
men  of  a  good  spirit,  and  Colonel  Fiennee  resolved 
against  surrender ;  so  you  may  look  for  Prince  Rupert 
and  his  cavaliers  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  if  you 
please,  for  you  will  see  none  within,  except  as  pri- 

•niiMM. 


"  King  Charles  and  his  council  at  Oxford  may  reign. 
But  the  freemen  of  Bristol  their  rights  will  maintain," 

concluded  the  youth,  triumphantly,  throwing  up  his 
cap  as  he  spoke,  and  forgetting,  in  his  boyish  delight, 
to  catch  it  again  as  it  fell. 

The  maiden  turned  at  his  words,  answering  with  an 
unusual  sharpness,  which  showed  her  temper  to  be 
somewhat  ruffled. 

"  If  this  %  all  your  news,  Master  Francis,  your  time 
would  have  been  much  better  employed  in  my  uncle's 
counting-house.  It  ill  suits  the  apprentice  of  Edward 
Dacres,  who  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment  for  his 
loyalty  in  aiding  his  majesty's  trusty  servants,  Yeomans 
and  Boucher,  to  hint  at  the  king's  nephew  being  made 
prisoner  by  a  cowardly  rebel  throwing  up  his  cap  like 
some  ill-bred  charity  boy  at  the  thought." 

"  Hard  words  are  not  hard  blows,"  replied  the  youth, 
indignantly,  his  cheek  flushing  a  deeper  crimson  than 
her  own ;  "  and  for  manners,  methinks  mistress  Mary 
Dacres  has  scarcely  mended  hers  by  a  visit  to  the  court 
of  Oxford  ;  his  majesty's  salute,  and  the  cozening  words 
of  his  right  sober  cavaliers,  have  set  the  maiden  above 
herself,  grafting  the  airs  of  a  vain  town  lady  on  a  kind, 
light-hearted  country  maiden.  I  pray  you  to  call  me 
as  I  am,  when  next  you  name  me — ward  or  clerk,  not 
apprentice  of  your  good  uncle,  and  the  last  not  by  my 
own  free  choice  either.  Had  I  my  will,  I  would 
change  this  pen  for  a  swine's*  feather,  my  hat  for  a 
headpiece,  my  sober  vest  for  a  buff  coat  or  breast- 
plate." 

"  And  displace  Lord  Essex  or  Sir  William  Waller, 
I  doubt  not !    Trust  me  that  my  good  uncle  judges 
better  for  you ;  the  wisdom  of  a  headstrong  boy  of    ~ 
seventeen  is  nothing  marvelous,"  remarked  the  maid- 
en, with  a  provoking  smile. 

"  Nineteen  years,  only  wanting  a  few  weeks,"  replied 
the  youth,  who,  being  short  of  stature  for  bis  years, 
was  galled  by  being  counted  less  than  a  man,  a  folly 
with  which  the  laughter-loving  Mary  was  accustomed 
to  amuse  herself.  "  And  for  the  wisdom  of  a  youth, 
say  but  eighteen  even,  there  are  some  who  might  think 
it  equal  to  the  wit  of  a  girl  of  sixteen." 

"  Seventeen,  an  you  will  be  so  particular  as  to  age, 
Master  Merton,"  retorted  his  fair  antagonist,  who, 
since  her  before-named  visit  to  Oxford,  was  little  less 
critical  than  himself  touching  the  precise  moment  at 
which  childhood  ends.  "The  counting-house  is  a 
safer  abiding-place  than  a  field  of  battle ;  so  rest  coo* 
tented  as  you  are,  for  I  should  be  sorry,  if  only  for  old 
remembrance'  sake,  that  any  evil  should  befall  you,  I 
though  your  honour  has  not  mended  with  your  years," 
she  added,  half  in  kindness,  half  in  mischief,  and  with 
something  of  a  patronising  air.       •    ^  # 

"  I  will  not  rest  contented  !"  exclaimed  the  froward 
youth,  vexed  at  her  words  and  manner.  "  I  will  not 
rest  contented  f  Am  I  to  be  bound  to  a  desk  ;  impri- 
soned in  a  dull,  dark  chamber,  adding  two  to  two  and 
three  to  three,  when  my  fellow-countrymen  are  fight- 
ing for  their  rights  I  Noll  wrtT  forth  and  join  them.  < 
This  good  right  band  shall  wield  a  sword,  not  guide  a 
pen.    I  am  no  boy  now  (  the  light-hearted  hopes  and 

Sayety  of  boyhood  have  passed  away;  the  feelings, 
ie  passions  of  manhood  are  striving  within  me.  I 
have  the  daring  of  Prince  Rupert,  if  not  bia  stature ; 
and  it  may  be  that  there  is  more  truth  in  my  heart  than 
in  his  words." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  t"  questioned  his 
companion,  amazed  at  his  passionate  burst,  and  look- 
ing down  at  his  concluding  words. 

"  It  means  this,  Mistress  Mary  Dacres,  that  I  can 
see  a  change  when  a  change  comes.  Ay,  and  I  can 
see  more,  too.  than  some  may  wish  that  I  should  see!" 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  Master  Francis,"  remarked 
the  maiden,  coldly,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

"  I  speak  no  riddles  to  you,  or  your  merry  glance 
would  ask  my  meaning  as  it  used  to  do ;  and  if  I  have 
never  said  as  much  before,  it  has  not  been  because 
these  feelings  are  new  and  sudden,  but  because,  since 


*  Sweyne's  feather,  swine's  feather,  hog's  bristle,  ot  Swed- 

tali  fi»ath»*    *  Uno  rani*.  Hlnrl*  ail/wtfjul  in  TtiMt)  tinu* 
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her  visit  to  court,  Mistress  Mary  Decree  ho  girca  no 
little  opportunity  of  speech.  These  thoughts  have 
been  long  in  my  mind,  though  I  told  them  sot." 

"  Better  not  to  have  told  them  now ;  better  never  to 
have  had  them  in  your  heart-  It  would  but  fret  my 
uncle  did  he  know  that  his  ward  seeks  service  with  the 
rebels,"  observed  the  maiden,  rather  bitterly. 

"  I  seek  no  service  with  rebels !  They  are  not  re- 
bellious who  only  wish— but  it  would  be  useless  to 
argue  on  matters  of  state  with  you,"  he  added,  check- 
ing himself  abruptly.  "  As  my  father's  friend,  I  hon- 
our your  uncle ;  but  he  demands  too  much  when  he 
would  fetter  my  mind  and  person.  Can  I  sit  at  the 
desk  with  a  steady  pen  when  the  trumpet  is  sounding 
in  mine  ear  7" 

"  Close  your  ear  against  its  voice,  and  rest  contented 
with  your  condition,  instead  of  angering  my  uncle  with 
your  wishes.  This  is  good  advice,  though  it  comes 
from  a  simple  maiden." 

"  Keep  your  advice  for  those  who  ask  it.  Metbinks 
there  are  some  who  are  better  practised  in  the  giving 
than  the  using,  or  I  should  scarcely  have  found  you 
here.    I  am  not  the  tamed  starling  you  believe  me." 

"  Tamed  starling !  Gramercy,  Master  Francis !  who 
ever  thought  you  anything  so  harmless  ?  Who  ever 
knew  you  contented  with  repeating  the  wisdom  of 
others  P'  exclaimed  the  maiden,  glancing  at  him  with 
the  gay  mockery  of  former  days. 

This  sudden  change  of  manner  disconcerted  the 
youth,  since  it  accorded  so  ill  with  his  present  passion- 
ate mood. 

"  I  speak  not  in  jest,  as  you  seem  to  think,"  he  ob- 
served, a  little  sullenly.  "  I  am  of  an  age  to  choose 
my  own  path  in  life,  and  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  a 
desk  where  no  honour  can  be  won ;  to  be  mocked  at 
by  silly  maidens  and  pushed  aside  by  those  in  breast- 
plates and  morions !" 

"  Go,  then,  since  you  will  not  stay." 

"  I  will  go!"  he  repeated  more  passionately,  galled 
at  her  careless  tone,  and  the  indifference  shown  as  to 
his  stay  or  departure.  "  My  name  may  not  always  be 
unknown,  nor  my  going  or  abiding  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment The  prince  says  he  has  come  to  free  us  from 
the  dominion  of  evil  men,  to  avenge  the  insult  offered 
to  Colonel  Essex  :*  we  want  not  bim  as  our  avenger  ! 
we  seek  not  freedom  at  his  hands !  we  have  heard  of 
Cirencestert  and  other  places  I  Let  him  look  to  him- 
self! The  bail  of  a  citizen  may  strike  down  a  prince, 
as  the  pebble  of  a  stripling  slew  a  giant  7" 

"  What  mean  you  now  7"  questioned  his  companion, 
quickly,  looking  into  his  face  with  eager  eyes  that 
sought  to  read  his  purpose. 

"  I  mean  that  prince  Rupert  is  not  Lord  of  Bristol 
yet,  and* never  may  be.  Many  blows  must  be  struck 
and  many  brave  hearts  cease 'to  beat  ere  its  citizens 
will  trust  to  his  gentle  mercies,  instead  of  their  own 
right  arms." 

"  Is  that  all  T  Silly  boy !»  and  the  blood  rushed 
back  to  her  cheeks  from  which  it  had  fled.  "  Bristol 
will  fall  before  the  prince,"  she  added,  proudly. 

"  Bristol  shall  not  fall  before  the  prince  f  Here 
shall  his  pride  be  tamed !  his  fame  be  tarnished  !" 
shouted  the  youth,  in  strong  excitement,  trampling  on 
the  cap  which  had  before  been  thrown  up  in  triumph, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  thus  should  the  proud  hopes  of 
R  a  pert  and  the  maiden  be  crushed  and  destroyed. 

"  Who  shall  stay  the  prince  7"  she  asked. 


*  Rupert  in  his  addresses,  said  that  he  came  to  revenge  the 
affront  on  Colonel  Essex,  whom  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
proud  son  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  had  taken  prisoner  while 
dining  at  Captain  Hill's  on  Durham  Down,  February  27, 1643, 
harms;  been  sent  down  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  examine  into 
his  conduct  as  governor,  and  take  his  place  should  be  see 
ocension  so  to  do.—Seyer*. 

1  For  an  account  of  Rupert's  cruelty  at  Cirencester,  end 
his  afterward  marching  1100  prisoners  taken  there  through 
Oxford  barefooted,  half  naked,  tied  together  with  cords, 
beaten  and  driven  along  like  dogs,  while  the  king  saw  their 
sufferings,  yet  gave  no  command  for  their  relief,  bnt  rejoiced 
in  their  sad  sJKeuon,  see  Lilly,  Whitelocke,  and  others.  So 
general  was  the  outbreak  against  Rupert's  cruelties  there  and 
at  Birmingham,  that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  remon- 


« I  will  stay  him,  if  none  else  will  do  it :  he  shall 
not  be  conqueror  here  1" 

"  You !"  said  the  little  maiden,  with  a  look  and 
smile  of  such  provoking  incredulity  and  contempt  for 
his  power  as  almost  drove  the  passionate  youth  to 
frenzy. 

"  Yes,  1 1"  he  repeated,  drawing  np  his  boyish 
figure  to  its  full  height,  and  meeting  her  laughing  blue 
eye  with  a  frown  of  defiance.  "  What  have  you  to 
say  against  it,  Mistress  Mary  Dacres  f" 

"Ob  !  nothing,  Master  Francis  Merton ;  save  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  the  poor  prince  should  he  meet  the 
force  of  your  strong  arm  !  I  have  a  woman's  fancy 
for  heroes,  so  let  me  nave  a  good  look  that  I  may  take 
the  pattern,  and  know  one  when  I  meet  him,"  laying 
her  finger  on  his  shoulder  with  pretty  coquetry  to  turn 
him  round,  and  peering  at  him  with  childish  wonder, 
her  eyes  bright  with  the  mischief  of  her  mood. 

The  angry  youth  flung  from  her  fairy  touch  proudly 
and  fiercely. 

"  I  had  best  run  away,  lest  I  should  feel  the  strength 
of  that  right  arm.  Do  heroes  always  look  as  furious 
as  that  ?  then  1  will  have  nought  to  do  with  them !" 
shaking  her  head  as  she  passed  him  in  pretended  terror, 
her  long  silken  curls  of  a  paly  gold  flowing  round  her 
with  the  motion  end  the  breese  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  glory,  blending  admiration  with  her  young 
lover's  wrath. 

"  Master  Francis,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  back 
when  she  had  descended  some  steps,  so  that  little 
more  than  her  fair  face  was  visible,  with  her  laughing 
eyes  of  living  sapphire  and  her  mocking  smile,  "  what 
will  you  do  for  a  Sunday  cap  ?  It  will  not  be  quarter 
day  for  more  than  two  months,  and  you  know  you 
have  never  a  groat  in  your  purse.  Shall  I  lend  you  my 
French  hood  ?  With  a  ruff  and  farthingale  you  would 
make  a  marvelous  pretty  maiden  I  Nay,  not  if  you 
look  thus.  I  pray  you  not  to  beat  roe  I"  holding  up 
her  little  hands  in  well-acted  fear,  and  the  next  moment 
bounding  down  the  stairs,  as  if  deeming  it  more  pru- 
dent to  trust  to  her  own  speed  of  foot  than  the  youth's 
forbearance,  leaving  her  former  lover  in  no  gentle 
mood  to  blame  his  folly  or  his  fate. 

If  the  youths  of  the  seventeenth  century  resembled 
those  of  the  nineteenth,  we  may  easily  guess  which 
bore  the  censure ;  and  had  they  no  more  gallantry  then 
than  they  have  now,  we  may  imagine  that  the  pretty 
little  maiden — more  than  girl,  yet  scarcely  woman- 
did  not  escape  without  rebuke  in  thought,  if  not  in 
speech. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will, 
For  he  is  gracious  if  he  be  observed ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint: 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day."— 

)  SllAKSPKAKE. 

"  My  hand  is  not  a  maiden's  band ; 
My  brand  is  not  a  coward's  brand  ; 
I  am  no  feather,  to  be  bent, 
By  every  breath  from  my  intent 
Bring  forth  the  rebel ;  he  shall  know 
The  course  of  justice  is  not  slow." 

If  Mary,  with  all  her  striving,  could  see  no  Cavaliers 
beyond  the  outworks,  it  was  not  because  there  were 
no  Cavaliers  there,  but  simply,  because  her  situation 
was  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  enable  her  to  overlook 
the  road  by  which  they  were  approaching  or  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  mastering.  Even  at  the  moment 
of  her  profitless  survey,  band  after  band  of  armed  men 
were  advancing  towards  the  walla,  their  arms  and 
armour  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  trumpets  sounding 
defiance,  their  plumes  waving  in  the  air.  Before  mid- 
day the  whole  of  the  space  from  the  edge  of  Durham 
Down  to  the  farther  side  of  Prior's  Hill  was  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  excitement.     His  maiestv's  trooos,  accord- 
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ing  to  cotemporary  writers,  were  not  over  precise  in 
discipline  ;  and  this,  joined  to  the  gay  humour  of  the 
Cavaliers,  rendered  their  military  movements  more 
picturesque  than  those  of  the  sober  and  sombre  Par- 
liamentarians. Some  prepared  for  their  evening  meal 
or  their  night's  rest;  some  foraged  with  or  without 
leave ;  others  threw  themselves  on  the  soft  turf  to  re- 
pose after  their  morning's  march,  while  horsemen 
galloped  hither  and  thither  across  the  ground  bearing 
or  seeking  orders. 

On  Horfield  Hill  were  a  group  of  Cavaliers  looking 
down  on  the  city  and  the  country  beyond,  with  Dun- 
dry  Tower  in  the  distance,  their  horses  champing  the 
bit  with  impatience,  and  flinging  the  white  foam  with 
their  snorts  nnd  curve  tings  over  their  glossy  coats. 
From  the  rich  lacing  of  their  short  cloaks  and  the 
silver  embroidery  on  their  buff  coats — for  they  wore 
neither  breastplate  nor  morion,  no  important  assault 
being  intended  or  sally  expected  on  that  day— it  was 
evident  that  they  were  officers  of  no  inferior  grade, 
while  the  greater  deference  paid  to  one  even  in  their 
jesting,  and  the  appellation  of  "  your  highness,"  inti- 
mated the  presence  of  Prince  Rupert,*  the  nephew  of 
the  king,  and  the  son  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Elizabeth  of  England.  Though  not  yet  four-and- 
twenty,  his  daring  courage  and  impetuous  attacks  had 
already  gained  him  the  name  of"  The  Invincible  mad 
Cavalier,"  a  name  which  his  future  actions  still  more 
fully  justified.  The  expression  of  his  features  ever 
varied  with  his  mood  ;  and  as  his  eye  rested  on  the 
steeples  of  the  churches  of  Bristol  and  the  tall  tower 
of  the  Castle,  showing  clearly  out  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  summer's  day,  and  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
the  bells  calling  on  the  pious  to  pray  for  his  defeat, 
that  mood  partook  of  the  fiercer  portion  of  his  cha- 
racter, though  occasionally  softened  by  his  taste  for 
humour,  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  the  anticipation  of 
a  speedy  triumph. 

"  Let  the  crop-earedt  Puritans  pray  as  they  may, 


*  Possessed  of  brilliant  courage,  doriug  even  to  rashness, 
no  commander  allowed  such  license  of  plunder  and  outrage 
to  his  troops  as  Rupert,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  born  at  Prague,  18th  of  December,  1619. 
Charles  endeavoured  to  advance  a  marriage  between  him 
and  a  Princess  of  Rohan,  which  was  declined  by  Rupert,  as 
appears  from  Ellis's  Letters.  It  was  also  proposed  that  his 
elder  brother,  Louis,  should  be  established  in  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  and  Rupert  found  a  colony  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  these  wild  projects  were  disconcerted  by  the  interference 
of  their  mother.  According  to  Clarendon,  he  was  of  a  k4rough 
nature,  and  not  debonnair"  to  the  nobles,  who  returned  his 
dislike,  which  was  fomented  by  the  officers  of  horse  and 
others  to  favour  their  own  views.  On  Viscount  Falkland's 
taking  him  a  message  from  the  king  concerning  the  sudden 
approach  of  the  enemy,  Rupert  angrily  refused  to  receive 
orders  through  a  third  person,  the  literal  interpretation  of  his 
commission  as  general  of  the  horse  bearing  him  out  in  the 
refusal.  His  genius  was  not  merely  military,  but  exercised 
itself  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
valuable  discoveries  and  useful  inventions,  besides  prince's 
metal  and  mezzotinto,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  struck 
him  while  watching  a  soldier  scouring  a  rusty  breastplate. 
The  honour  of  this  invention,  is,  however, 'disputed.  At 
limes  generous  and  high-minded,  in  the  minor  parts  of  his 
character  he  was  a  humourist.  De  Grammont  says  of  himj 
l-  It  ttait  brave  et  vaillant  jusqu'  a  la  lemerite.  (Son  espriP 
e>.iit  pujet  a  quelques  travers.  dont  ii  eut  ete  bien  fache  de 
se  corriger.  11  avait  le  genie  fecond  en  experiences  de  ma- 
thdmaiiques,  et  quelques  talens  pour  la  chimie.  Poli  jusqu' 
a  I'exces  quartet  ('occasion  ne  le  demandait  pas ;  fier,  et 
meme  brutal,  quand  il  etaii  question  de  s'humaniger.  II  etait 
grand,  et  n 'avail  que  trop  mauvais  air.  Son  visage  etait  sec 
etvdur,  tors  meme  qu'il  voulait  le  radoucir;  mats  dans  ses 
mauvaises  humeurs,  e'etait  une  vraie  physionomie  de  reprou- 
ve."  His  portrait  by  Vandyck,  in  the  Craven  collection,  as 
I^dire  truly  observes,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  assertion ;  and  in  another  portrait  of  him  at  Sis  ton  court, 
the  fe amies  are  not  only  handsome  in  form,  but  their  expres- 
sion singularly  soft  and  winning.— CJorsmfon,  Lodgt,  Atkim, 

J3?nger. 

t  Clarendon  speaks  of  the  advantage  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians of  giving  names  to  their  opponents.  A  perusal  of 
the  works  written  on  both  sides  will  prove  that  this  advan- 
tage, if  advantage  it  may  be  called,  was  one  shared  between 
them  with  marvelous  impartiality  :  the  balance,  if  anything, 
preponderating  in  favour  of  the  Royalists,  who  were  more 
reckless  in  speech.  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  characters  speak  their  own  sentiments,  not  those  of 
the  author. 


they  will  pray  in  vain ;  the  prayeri  of  rebels  being  bat 
as  the  unsavoury  smoke  or  worthless  weeds  that  the 
husbandman  burns  on  his  fields.  I  will  enter  their  city 
as  a  conqueror  ere  this  moon  shall  wane;  and  those 
bells  which  now  call  men  to  pray  for  my  death,  shall 
ring  merrily  out  at  my  bidding  for  my  victory,  or  at 
their  bidding  for  my  fall.  I  was  balked  once,  trusting 
to  plots  and  plotters,  but  I  am  not  to  be  mocked  again 
with  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory,  and  the  shame  of  a 
bootless  advance  and  a  bloodless  retreat.  We  come 
now  in  open  day,  man  to  man  and  sword  to  sword j 
or,  if  they  will  not  willingly  stir  from  behind  their 
walls,  we  will  ferret  the  cowardly  vermin  out.  Colo- 
nel Fiennes  shall  find  that  the  prayers  of  rebels  are 
read  backward,  for  I  am  turned,*  but  not  converted," 
exclaimed  the  prince,  shaking  his  arm  in  a  menacing 
manner  towards  the  city. 

"  Your  faithful  officers  will  answer  for  your  highnes* 
not  being  the  latter,"  remarked  Colonel  Carey,  with 
pretended  earnestness.' 

"  Right,  Carey ;  I  am  for  the  field,  not  the  conventi- 
cle; and  Fiennes  shall  find  that  my  trumpeter  can 
take  a  more  important  request  than  for  two  dead  bodies 
and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  I  marvel  that  the  rebel's  pre- 
sent did  not  choke  my  Lord  Cleveland.  Had  be  sent 
to  demand  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  it  would  have 
been  more  like  a  loyal  subject." 

"  Your  highness  forgets  that  your  royal  grandfather, 
King  James,  discouraged  such  encounters ;  and  that 
even  the  valiant  Henry  IV.  forbade  them  after  Marshal 
Bassompierre  ran  his  three  courses,  and  had  well  nigh 
paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life.  We  owe  our  lives  to  our 
God  and  our  country,  and  should  not  throw  them  away 
in  idle  feats  of  vanity.  I  will  answer  for  my  Lord 
Cleveland's  loyalty,"  observed  Colonel  Lunsford,!  an- 
other of  the  group  of  officers  surrounding  the  prince, 
whose  humane  heart  and  sober  judgment  saw  much  to 
regret  in  the  contest,  in  which  he  nevertheless  per- 
formed his  part  with  zeal  and  honour. 

"My  royal  grandfather,  King  James,  would  have 
been  none  the  less  esteemed  for  a  more  warlike  spirit; 
and  a  loyal  subject  would  scarcely  count  it  an  idle 
feat  of  vanity  to  seek  the  destruction  of  a  rebel,  par- 
ticularly such  a  rebel  as  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
whose  counsels  have  done  more  mischief  than  his 
sword  will  ever  do,  setting  aside  his  being  the  son  of 
that  desperate  malignant,  my  Lord  Say;  though  it 
might  be  more  prudent  to  request  a  pound  of  tobacco 
than  a  passage  of  arms,"  replied  Rupert,  sharply. 

"  Your  highness  cannot  mean  to  cast  a  doubt  on  my 
loyalty  t"  said  Colonel  Lunsford,  calmly,  though  his 
check  flushed  at  the  prince's  manner. 

"  I  cast  a  doubt  on  no  one's  loyalty,  Colonel  Luns- 
ford, seeing  that  eyery  man  interprets  the  word  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure.  For  myself,  I  value  not 
such  moderate  friends  as  will  go  with  you  to  the  river's 
brink,  and  leave  you  to  cross  it  as  you  may.  As  most 
read  the  word,  it  means  much  advice  and  little  ser- 
vice; a  false  show  of  war,  and  a  real  craving  after 
peace.  Truly  I  envy  not  my  uncle  even  his  most  lov- 
ing subjects!" 

"  If  the  king's  most  faithful  servants,  anxious  to 
spare  the  lives  of  their  countrymen,  desire  peace,  they 
do  but  echo  his  majesty's  own  wishes,  so  plainly  set 
forth  in  his  manifestoes  and  addresses,"  observed  Co- 
lonel Lunsford  with  some  warmth. 

"  And  you  give  credit  to  those  manifestoes !  the 
penmanship  of  the  politic  Hyde,  the  crafty  and  change- 
able Digby,  or  some  other  prudent  member  of  his 
council ;  signed  and  published  to  salve  their  own  con- 
sciences, moke  a  fair  show  to  posterity,  and  delude 
the  ( traitorous  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  the 
mongrel  one  at  Oxford  !>J    My  uncle  desires  peace — » 


•  Fiennes  writes  thus  of  Rupert,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
plot:  "I  pray  God  to  convert  him,  but  not  to  turn  him."— 
Seyent. 

f  Not  the  Thomas  Lunsford  made  by  Charles  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  but  Colonel  Harry  Lunsford,  an  officer  of  extra- 
ordinary sobriety,  industry,  and  courage.— CktrttUloH, 

t  From  confidential  letters  to  the  queen,  captured  after  the 
battle  of  Nasebv,  it  appears  that  Charles,  at  lite  treaty  of  Ox- 
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that  is>  a  peace  through  oaths  and  engagements  at  the 
expense  of  hi*  high  prerogatives — no  more  than  hi§ 
nephew  or  hit  queen.  Let  his  rebellious  people  sub- 
mit, and  he  will  show  them  mercy ;  but  he  has  said) 
( that  he  i  the  King  of  England,  will  never  stoop  to 
make  of  himself  a  Duke  of  Venice!'*  and  so  say  I,  and 
•o  will  I  maintain  with  this  food  sword.  Let  all  who 
doubt  or  fear  go  join  the  malignant*  !  We  desire  not 
the  aid  of  those  who  veil  their  coldness  in  our  cause 
under  high-sounding  words — a  worn-out,  worthless 
breast-plate,  hidden  under  a  laced  cloak." 

"  If  your  highness  doubts  my  honour,  loyalty,  and 
courage,  you  act  wisely  in  throwing  me  aside  like  a 
worthless  breastplate ;  I  am  unfit  for  the  company  of 
honourable  men,  still  more  unfit  to  hold  command. 
From  you  I  received  that  command,  into  your  hands  I 
resign  it.  .This  is  no  time  for  private  disputes  when 
the  enemy  is  before  us ;  I  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Cornish  army  during  the  siege;  that  concluded,  I  must 
claim  from  Prince  Rupert  an  admission  of  my  loyalty, 
honour,  and  courage,  as  public  as  his  charge,  or  a  trial 
by  which  that  charge  may  be  proved  or  refuted." 
""  Claim  it  now,  Colonel  Lunsford ;  or,  rather,  I  will 
give  it  unclaimed,"  said  the  prince,  the  more  generous 
part  of  his  nature  triumphing,  as  it  sometimes  did 
(would  that  such  moments  had  been  more  frequent !) 
over  the  darker  instincts  of  his  character.  "  I  cannot 
spare  you  to  the  marquis ;  in  losing  you,  my  little  army 
would  lose  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave.  Your 
honour,  loyalty,  and  courage  are  beyond  a  doubt;  and 
should  any  hereafter  dare  to  question  then*,  Prince 
Rupert  will  give  an  answer.  I  merely  vented  my  own 
ill-humour,  without  considering  the  meaning  which 
might  be  attached  to  my  hasty  words.  Are  you  con- 
tented, or  must  I  say  more f"  extending  his  hand, 
while  his  features  exhibited  one  of  those  wonderful 
changes  in  expression  for  which  they  were  so  noted. 
The  dark  frown,  befitting  none  but  a  demon,  was 
gone,  and  his  countenance  wore  for  a  brief  space  the 
sweetness  and  fascination  which  distinguished  his 
beautiful  mother.  The  most  vindictive  spirit  must 
have  been  softened  and  subdued  by  his  kind  and  grace- 
ful manner.  Colonel  Lunsford  was  not  vindictive,  and 
his  earnest  tono  showed  how  much  he  was  moved  as 
he  bowed  upon  the  hand  so  graciously  presented. 

"  More  than  contented.  I  should  be  the  veriest 
churl  in  existence  if  I  were  not.  Your  highness  has 
said  far  more  than  I  deserve,  but  the  future  shall  not 
disprove  you*  wordsi  I  was  too  hasty  in  taking  ex- 
ception at  a  hasty  speech." 

"  If  we  come*  to  putting  the  pack  on  the  right  horse, 
Colonel  Lunsford,  I  may  have  a  load  beyond  my 
strength  to  bear,  so  we  will  e'en  let  the  matter  rest  as 
it  is,"  replied  the  prince,  with  a  winning  smile.  "  I 
cannot  stand  here  without  chafing  to  think  how  I  and 
Maurice  stood  not  far  from,  hence,  under  the  gallows 
there  on  St.  Michael's  Hill,  on  a  chill  March  night,  my 
teeth  chattering  with  the  cold,  my  very  breathing 
checked,  that  I  might  catch  the  first  sound  of  the  bell 
which  was  to  call  the  Cavaliers t  to  the  Froom  gate, 
where  Captain  Hilsdon  was  to  have  secured  the  guard, 
and  Boucher  and  our  other  friends  bearing  the  white 
badge,  waited  our  coming;  but  St.  Nicholas,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Michael  were  silent." 

"  Your  highness  should  not  have  counted  on  their 
aid  |  the  saints  are  all  against  us,"  remarked  Colonel 
Carey,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Save  St.  Chad,  who  took  Lord  Brook t  out  of  our 

ford,  secretly  registered  his  protest  in  the  council  book  turn, 
in  calling  the  lords  and  commons  at  Westmintte  r  a  parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  acknowledge  them  as  such  ;  but  looked  upon 
them  as  banded  traitors,  to  wbom  he  owed  neither  forgiveness 
nor  good  faith ;  and  that  he  termed  his  own  followers  of  both 
Houses  assembled  at  Oxford,  a  "base,  mutinous,  mongrel  Par- 
li  ament."—  Maekintotk. 

•  Charles's  reply  on  receiving  the  propositions  of  the  Par- 
liament, June.  lots. 

t  Sc  Nicholas*  bells  were  to  ring  for  the  butchers*  ttt. 
John's  for  the  sailors,  St.  Michael's  to  bring  down  the  Cava- 
liers. The  Royalists  within  the  city  were  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  piece  of  white  tape  round  their  arms.— Stytri. 

t  Lord  Brook  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot  in  the  eye.  aim- 
ed Aram  the  battlement*  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  on  tha  dav  of 


way,  and  defended  his  own  cathedral,"  observed  Major 

Ritson.  "  I  would  that  all  the  saints  were  at  rest,  pious 
Master  Baxter  among  the  number."        % 

"  Amen !"  snuffled  Colonel  Carey,  mocking  the 
manner  of  speaking  adopted  by  some  of  the  vulgar 
fanatics  of  the  day,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  several 
present ;  who,  letting  their  own  gross  vices  go  blame* 
free,  ridiculed  the  affected  peculiarities  of  bigots,  or, 
what  was  less  excusable,  the  honest  scruples  of  the 
really  pious.  "  My  teeth  have  been  loose  ever  since 
the  chattering  of  that  night,  so  we  will  make  warm 
work  of  it  now,  to  set  them  fast  again,"  continued  the 
colonel. 

"  Always  a  hot  fit  after  a  cold  one,"  observed  Major 
Ritson. 

"  As  hot  as  you  please,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the 
prince,  on  whose  brow  the  frown  was  gathering  again. 
"I  shall  not  rest  contented  till  I  have  avenged  the 
murders  of  Yeomans  and  Boucher;  though  there  are 
some  even  among  our  own  party  who  maintain  the  jus- 
tice of  the  sentence,  and  ask  if  we  should  not  do  the 
like  to  any  who  would  deliver  up  one  of  our  towns  to 
the  enemy.  As  if  the  same  doom  should  be  dealt  to 
rebels  and  loyal  subjects  I  We  turned  from  Bristol 
like  lashed  hounds  then ;  we  will  enter  it  now  as  con- 
querors; and  let  Fiennes,  Langridge,*  and  Clifton,  and 
all  who  were  concerned  in  the  wrongs  and  insults  to 
those-true  hearted  Royalists,  look  to  themselves.  Our 
word  was  (  Charles'  then,  it  is  *  vengeance'  now  f" 

"  Yes,  we  came  to  avenge  Colonel  Essex  j  so  runs 
the  address.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  grate* 
ful,"  observed  Colonel  Carey,  with  a  sly  smile. 

"  We  look  not  for  gratitude,  but  do  right  for  the 
sake  of  right,"  replied  the  prince  with  an  answering 
smile,  though  rather  a  grim  one.  "  We  leave  the  pen 
to  our  uncle's  counselors,  who  are  well  practised  in 
its  use :  our  weapon  is  the  sword." 

"  And  the  tongue.  Your  highness  forgets  the  rosy 
blushes  of  the  pretty  Mistress  Mary  Dacres,  who  came 
to  Oxford  with  her  uncle,  thinking  herself  a  girl,  and, 
I  will  warrant,  went  back  to  Bristol  feeling  herself  a 
woman.  I  would  wager  my  laced  murrey-coloured 
cloak  (and  I  know  not  where  to  get  another  should  I 
lose),  that  the  little  maiden  has  been  looking  out  since 
dawn  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Prince  Rupert's  plume. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  your  highness'  speed 


is  quickened  as  much  by  the  memory  of  woman's 

smiles  at 

retreat." 


cold  night  watch  and  an  unhonoured 


There  are  many  who  waste  their  tame  in  thinking 
idle  nothings.  The  damsel  was  well  enough  for  an 
hour's  sport  on  a  dull  day  j  and  we  were  bound  out  of 
gratitude  to  her  trusty  uncle,  who  was  tealoua  in  our 
cause,  to  pay  her  some  slight  attentions." 

"  Only  some  slight  attentions  7"  questioned  the  colo- 
nel, archly,  who  being  little  older  than  the  prince,  of 
light  spirits,  acknowledged  courage,  and  an  especial 
favourite,  ventured  on  remarks  which  others  would 
have  considered  hasardous. 

"  Merely  those  pretty  phrases,  and  that  homage  for 
which  all  beauties  look,  and  of  which  they  know  the 
real  worth,"  said  the  prince,  carelessly. 

"  Our  ladies  of  the  court  know  how  to  rate  these 
nothings  at  their  worth  or  worthlessness  j  but  I  am 
mistaken  if  this  city  maiden  held  not  your  words  of 

St.  Chad,  it*  patron,  as  he  was  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  battery  against  the  Close,  into  which  the  Karl  of  Chester- 
field and  seveial  Royalists  had  thrown  themselves.  South 
plainly  calls  his  lord-hip's  death  a  judgment ;  and  Clarendon 
and  many  of  his  party  said  or  hinted  the  same ;  while  Baxter 
and  the  zealous  Puritans  considered  him  a  saint.  Claren- 
don, in  his  life,  boasts  of  having  forged  and  published  a 
speech  in  Lord  Brook's  name,  with  intent  to  bring  discredit 
on  his  lordship,  from  the  unchri stain  bitterness  of  its  senti- 
ments and  expressions.  So  much  for  the  honour,  religion, 
and  morality  of  one  who  was  so  ready  to  call  the  death  of 
his  opponent  a  judgment.  Lord  Brook  moved  in  Parliament 
to  have  the  speech  burned  by  the  hangman.—  Grainger, 
AUeins. 

•  Major  Langridge  and  Clifton  hastened  the  executioner, 
goading  Yeomans  with  halberds;  and  Clifton  struck  Yeo- 
mans' brother-in-law,  John  Hagget,  with  his  cane,  for  stay* 
ins:  the  swineins:  of  the  body*—  Srasrs. 
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higher  value.  I  ranked  the  etui  and  hearing  ef  ber 
bosom  when  told  thai  your  highness  had  declined  the 
Duke  of  Rohan's  daughter.  Trust  me,  she  hopes  to 
queen  it  o'er  your  heart ;  perhaps  to  reign  with  you 
in  some  Car  western  isle." 

"  Folly  t  she  cannot  be  so  simple  1"  said  the  prince, 
sharply ;  adding,  proudly,  "  I  am  not  one  to  lose  the 
world  for  love,  and  that,  too,  of  a  bargher's  niece.  I 
bent  the  knee  to  Man,  not  Venae;  and  wen  a  heart 
or  sword  offered  to  my  choice,  my  hand  would  seise 
the  latter.  I  seek  feme,  not  woman's  smiles  5  and  only 
grieve  that  I  have  not  a  braver  foe.  Would  that  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror*  had  stayed,  then  might  I  have 
drunk  of  the  wine  from  his  hand,  placked  the  laurels 
from  his  brow,  if  Wilmot  left  him  any,  and  made  him 
prove  his  right  to  the  castle  of  Winchester." 

"  The  burgher's  niece  may  sigh  and  pine,  yet  I  doubt 
if  the  prince  is  as  free  of  fancy  as  he  would  have  me 
believe,"  thought  Colonel  Carey. 

The  burgher's  niece  woald  indeed  have  sighed  had 
ahe  heard  the  prince's  words,  or  guessed  the  colonel's 
thoughts:  she  valued  not  court  sayings  as  court  ladies 
did. 

"  It  is  said  that  a  messenger  has  left  the  city  ;  and, 
to  avoid  our  troops,  lies  concealed  for  a  time  in  or 
about  Lawrence  Weston  Ledge,"  said  one  ef  the  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  conversing  apart  with  a  country- 
man.   "  Will  your  highness  have  him  sought  for  T" 

"  I  thought  eur  men  encompassed  the  city  so  as  to 
prevent  all  egress  j  but  let  the  truth  of  the  story  be 
ascertained,"  replied  the  prince.  "Captain  Eden," 
addressing  a  young  officer,  who  rode  up  at  the  instant 
with  a  message  to  Colonel  Carey,  "  will  you  search  the 
house  and  scour  the  country  with  some  of  your  troop  ? 
I  know  your  zeal  and  activity.  If  this  city  dove,  or 
rather  raven,  can  be  stopped  in  bis  flight,  you  will 
bring  him  before  me." 

Captain  Eden  bowed  his  thanks  for  the  compliment, 
and  scarcely  pausing  to  say,  "  Your  highness  may  de- 
pend on  my  zeal,"  hastened  to  execute  the  order. 

"  I  would  almost  as  soon  depend  on  a  Presbyterian's 
love  for  a  bishop,"  remarked  Colonel  Carey  aside. 

"  What  do  you  say  f"  demanded  Rupert,  who  had 
caught  the  remark,  though  addressed  to  another. 

"  Only  this,  your  highness ;  that  if  I  were  a  cowardly 
rebel,  Captain  Eden  is  the  last  of  his  msjesty's  officers 
I  would  wish  before  me,  the  first  I  would  desire  be- 
hind me.  He  utters  louder  lamentations  over  the  su£ 
ferings  of  the  people  than  the  insults  offered  to  his 
king,  and  grieves  more  for  the  loss  of  a  rebel  than  for 
the  loss  of  a  prerogative  to  the  crown.  The  sword  is 
in  his  hand,  but  his  cry  is  *  peace !  peace  1'  which  he 
would  fain  have,  though  at  the  shame  of  his  majesty's 
yielding  to  the  crop-eared  assembly  at  Westminster. 
In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  Falkland  school,  and  your 
highness  knows  how  to  estimate  such.  He  has  many 
of  his  lordship'st  scruples  concerning  the  opening  pri- 
vate letters,  and  employing  clever  friends  (whom  the 
vulgar  call  spies)  to  discover  the  councils  of  the  ene- 
my ;  as  if  such  delicate  courtesies  should  be  held  with 
fanatical  rebels  as  with  loyal  gentlemen.  Nor  is  the 
young  man  without  some  of  the  viscount's  bluntness 
in  rebuke  and  much  of  puritanical  particularity;  fight- 
ing for  us,  not  because  lie  thinks  our  cause  is  good,  but 
because,  in  his  cautious  judgment,  he  deems  it  best." 

"  Ha,  Carey !  he  has  rebuked  you,  I  suspect,  perhaps 
not  without  cause ;  and  hence  your  censure,"  observed 
the  prince,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  more  than  once 
been  struck  with  the  young  man's  gallant  conduct,  and 
never  gave  him  an  order  that  was  not  executed  beyond 
my  words  and  equal  to  my  wishes.  At  Edge  Hill  it 
was  he  who,  after  Verney's  fall,  cut  a  way  through  the 
enemy  for  Captain  Smithf  to  recover  the  royal  stand- 


*  Sir  William  Waller  was  so  called.  He  was  of  an  an- 
cient family,  and  had  pretention*  to  the  fief  of  Win  Chester 
Castle,  and  the  office  of  hereditary  chief  butier  of  England. 

t  Viscount  Falkland's  refusal  to  employ  such  means,  while 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  ia  related  and  blamed  by  Cla- 
rendon. 

i  Sir  Edward  Veroey,  who  bore  the  standard,  being  killed, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Soundhead*,  but  was  rescued  by 


aid,  though  toe  modest  ts>  claim  the  merit  or  ask  re- 
ward »  and  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  when  I 
would  have  rallied  our  troops  and  pursued  the  enemy, 
while  others  complained  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  he 
never  ceased  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  my  wishes, 
till  even  I  wss  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  will ; 
and  then,  if  I  heard  correctly,  instead  of  seeking  rest, 
he  watched  all  night  by  a  dying  man,*  one  of  Sir  Faith* 
fol  Fortescoe'B  regiment,  shot  by  mistake  for  an  ene- 
my." 

"  There  might  be  reasons  for  that  last;  and  perhaps 
none  know  better  than  Captain  Eden  who  fired  the 
fetal  ball,  though  no  one  is  less  eager  to  claim  the  credit 
of  the  shot,"  replied  Colonel  Carey,  sarcastically. 

"  I  will  vouoh  for  Captain  Eden's  honour  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  I  would  that  others,  whose  swords  are  an 
keen,  had  morals  as  pure,"  observed  Colonel  Luneford, 
warmly. 

"  I  cast  no  imputation  on  Captain  Eden's  courage  5 
and  for  the  matter  of  morals,  that  rests  between  a  man 
and  his  own  conscience;  only  I  like  not  hypocrites,** 
remarked  Colonel  Carey,  with  more  bitterness  than 
politeness. 

"  I  like  not  hypocrites  better  than  yourself;  though, 
metbinks,  the  homsge  of  an  outward  show  of  virtue  is 
less  disgusting  than  an  open  boast  of  vice :  but  Captain 
Eden  is  above  deceit — I  will  be  answerable  for  bis  sin- 
cerity." 

"  And  I  for  his  courage,"  added  the  prince ;  M  he  it 
ever  forward  in  attack." 

"  And  backward  in  pursuit,  giving  quarter  before  it 
is  asked,  and  leaving  the  means  of  flight  to  cowardly 
Roundheads,"  said  Major  Ritson.  "  In  the  heat  of  the  „ 
fight  no  sword  is  keener ;  but  the  victory  once  achiev- 
ed, no  finical  fine  lady  has  a  greater  horror  of  shedding 
blood.  Then  he  makes  long  speeches,  as  Pym,  Hamp- 
den, and  Eliot  used  to  do,  concerning  the  rights  of 
humanity,  pity  for  our  countrymen,  and  other  parlia- 
mentary jargon.  For  my  part,  I  value  not  such  doubt- 
ful loyalty,  but  think  I  do  his  majesty  service  when  I 
put  a  rebel  out  of  his  way :  a  Roundhead  is  no  coun- 
tryman of  mine,  and  deserves  not  the  name  of  English- 
man." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  having  marked  the  young 
man  for  promotion.    There  is  too  much  talk  of  sparing 
Englishmen,  thus  leaving  roots  from  which  fresh  sturdy 
oaks  spring  up,  requiring  sharp  axes  and  strong  arms  to 
cut  them  down.    Let  rebels  meet  the  late  of  rebels," 
oontinued  Prince  Rupert  with  a  frown,  his  foreign  birth      « 
and  early  participation  in  the  German  wars  having  given      i 
him  little  sympathy  with  Englishmen  or  English  feel-     I 
ings. 

"  80  say  I,  but  so  says  not  Captain  Eden,  whose 
censure  of  your  highness's  treatment  of  the  rebels  st 
Cirencester  might  have  brought  him  to  a  court-martial, 
had  not  some  thought  more  of  friendship  than  loyalty," 
replied  Major  Ritson,  half  glancing  towards  Colonel 
Lunsford. 

"  If  it  be  as  you  say,  let  him  take  heed ;  the  keenness      t 
of  his  sword  shall  be  no  license  for  the  keenness  of     ' 
his  tongue,"  observed  the  prince.    "  But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  doubt  not  his  seal :  a  spy  or  a  sneak- 
ing messenger  will  hardly  move  his  pity.  Whose  abode 
is  this  Lawrence  Weston  Lodge  t" 

"  It  is  a  summer  seat  of  one  of  the  aldermen  or  for-  \ 
mer  mayors  of  Bristol,  as  I  understand,  who  brooked 
not  the  odour  of  the  city  where  he  had  scraped  up  hia 
wealth,  but  must  needs  vie  with  ancient  independent 
gentlemen,  and  build  a  handsome  country  house,  with 
hall  and  tapestry,  and  all  other  things  befitting." 

"  No  jesting,  Ritson,  on  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 


Captain  John  Smith,  an  officer  of  Lord  Grandison's  regiment 
of  horse. 

•  At  Edge  Hill,  just  as  the  king's  right  prepared  to  charge 
the  enemy's  left,  Sir  Faithful  Fortescus,  major  to  Sir  William 
Waller,  advanced  with  hie  whole  troop,  who  discharged  their 
pistols  in  the  ground,  and  presented  ntmself  and  hia  men  to 
Prince  Bupsrt,  immediately  charging  the  Parliamentarians 
with  his  highneaa ;  but,  neglecting  to  throw  away  their  orange 
scarfs,  Essex's  colours,  not  fewer  than  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
were  suddenly  killed  by  those  to  whom  they  had  joined  them- 
es Wet.—  Clarendon. 
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hit  majesty  with  supplies  and  shipping.  Does  this 
same  alderman  reside  there  I  IT  so,  he  matt  have  a 
bold  heart  to  favour  the  rebels,  seeing  oar  troops  so 
dose." 

"  As  I  have  heard,  the  widow  of  the  builder's  sob 
row  holds  it,  please  your  highness." 

"  It  matters  little  to  our  highness  who  holds  it,  but 
perhaps  to  Captain  Eden  much :  he  may  talk  of  gen- 
tleness and  chanty  till  the  city  widow  make  him  her 
lord ;  no  wooers  so  thriving  as  those  with  a  keen  sword 
and  a  gentle  courtesy.'1 

"  No  fear  of  that,  your  highness ;  there  is  no  officer 
'  in  his  majesty's  army  less  moved  by  woman's  words 
or  woman's  smiles.  He  has  more  than  a  Puritan's  hor- 
ror of  vain  discourses  on  love ;  and  would  wager  his 
favourite  horse— his  only  one,  by-the-way— -on  female 
faithlessness.  Our  court  ladies  say  he  has  been  jilted," 
remarked  Colonel  Carey. 

"  The  secret  of  most  wagering  on  woman's  faith- 
lessness, eh,  Carey  I"  asked  the  prince.  "  It  seems 
from  this  that  we  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice ; 
he  will  be  discourteous  to  the  widow  to  repay  the  jilt- 
ing of  her  sex ;  and,  doubtless,  this  messenger  is  but 
some  cowardly  runaway,  whose  very  fears  will  betray 
him,  though  hie  capture  will  be  of  little  worth." 

"  I  would  not  have  your  highness  make  so  sure  on 
either  of  these  points.  If  Captain  Eden  is  unmoved 
by  woman's  smiles,  be  is  ever  considerate  for  woman's 
weakness;  and  for  aught  we  know,  this  runaway  may 
be  the  crop-eared  Pryane*  himself,  who,  report  says, 
has  lately  been  at  Bristol,  and  whose  friend,  Clement 
Walker, gave  evidence  against  Yeomans  and  Boucher." 

"  If  so,  Utso*,  we  will  tnr  if  the  pestilent  libeler 
has  not  some  ear  still  left,  to  be  cropped." 

"  We  must  catch  him  first:  ana  as  Captain  Eden 
has  spoken  loudly  against  the  Star  Chamber  and  its 
powers,  I  doubt,  knowing  your  highness's  humour,  if 
be  will  bring  this  hater  of  love-locks  before  you." 

"  That  were  a  pity;  for  we  would  dress  him  in  curls 
and  ear-rings,  and  make  him  dance  a  galliard." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  your  highness  will  be  disappointed 
of  this  sport,"  observed  Colonel  Carey,  who  had  been 
questioning  the  countryman.  "  This  runaway  cannot 
be  Pryane;  but  is  most  probably  that  stern,  malignant 
Presbyterian  Helton,  the  friend  of  Pym  and  Eliot." 

"  What,  the  fellow  who  is  so  earnest  to  call  in  the 
Scots  t  who  declares  that  he  will  never  rest  till  bishops 
shall  be  abolished,  and  the  king  so  bound  that  he  can- 
not move  save  at  his  Parliament's  pleasure  r" 

'<  The  same :  he  who  fought  so  furiously  against 
your  highness  at  the  siege  of  Birmingham,  and  has 
since  been  traveling  the  county  in  disguise,  urging 
all  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king,"  answered  Major 


.  "  Ha !  the  stern  malignant  1    Let  me  catch  him,  and 

'       he  shall  stir  up  no  more  rebellion." 

"  Then  your  highness  should  send  some  one  else 

Co  hunt  hisn,  for  Hultoa  was  a  great  friend  of  Eden's 
I      fetber,  and  persuaded  the  young  man  for  a  time  to  side 

with  the  Parliament.    It  is  not  many  months  since  he 


•  William  Prynne  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Swains- 
wrick,  161)0,  graduated  at  Oxford,  aud  became  a  laborious 
student  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Ian.  He  was  gloomy,  uneo- 
cnU,  narrow-minded,  and  severe-  He  wrote  violently  and 
scuiriloosly  against  dancing,  plays,  love-locks,  hair-powder, 
and  fashions,  and  diversions  of  all  sorts :  as  well  as  against 
Episcopacy,  the  new  ceremonies  introduced  by  Land,  and 
women  aetots ;  an  article  on  which  last  being  shown  to  the 
queeo  after  her  performance  in  a  pastoral  by  Laud,  though 
he  knew  that  the  work  had  been  published  before,  she 
csofed  hhn  to  be  tried  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his  ears,  pay  a  fine 
of  fiOSOt,  end  be  imprisoned  for  life.  For  tracts  written  in 
prison,  a  second  similar  sentence  was  inflicted,  as  well  as 
on  Barton  and  Baatwick,  with  the  addition  of  branding, 
and  being  sent  to  Carnarvon  Castle,  with  no  book*  but  ibe 
Bible,  Prayer- Book,  and  some  Episcopal  works.  The  Par- 
liament afterward  declaring  their  sentences  unjust  and  ille- 
gal, restoring  them  to  their  professions,  and  awarding  them 


i  against  the  primate  and  other  judges  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  they  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  London,  much 


to  his  nsawsty's  annoyance. — CJarputo*,  AUrin,  Godwin, 


threw  off  the  Presbyterian's  rule;  indeed,  there  are) 
some  who  suspect  that  he  still  does  his  bidding,  and 
is  folly  as  much  a  Roundhead  spy  as  a  Cavalier  officer. 
Will  your  highness  depute  me  to  seek  this  canting 
rebel  ?" 
"  With  thanks  for  your  seal,  Ritson.    Prove  what 

Jou  suspect  of  this  young  man,  and  his  former  gai- 
intry  shall  not  save  him  from  disgrace." 


CHAPTER  III. 

w  I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 

More  active  valiant,  or  more  valiant  young, 

More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 

To  grace  this  lauer  age  with  noble  deed." 

Shaespsakb. 
"  As  gleam  the  golden  morning  skies, 

Rich  with  the  yet  unrisen  sun, 

And  tell  in  thousand  heavenly  dies, 

The  glories  of  that  veiled  one : 

So  on  thy  high  and  thoughtful  brow 

The  viewless  spirit's  splendours  shine ; 

So  doth  thy  dark  eye's  mystic  glow 

Betray  the  inward  light  divine."^- MS. 

"  And  is  it  thus  we  meet  T 
The  mem'ry  of  our  sweetness  turned  to  gall  ? 
The  image  of  our  love  transformed  to  hate  V* 

Littlk  suspecting  the  discussion  that  was  taking  - 
place  concerning  his  loyalty,  Captain  Eden  hastened 
to  execute  the  prince's  order,  using  such  activity  and 
foresight  as  might  have  convinced  the  most  unfriendly 
of  his  seal  and  talents.  Learning  from  some  villagers 
that  a  man  had  been  seen  to  enter  the  gate  of  Law- 
rence Weston  Lodge  not  long  before,  he  proceeded 
thither  immediately,  placing  his  men  so  judiciously 
that  a  mouse  could  scarcely  have  left  the  mansion  on- 
perceived. 

The  house  stood  on  a  lawn  encircled  by  shrubberies, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Lawrence  Weston,  a 
few  miles  from  Bristol,  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 
Severn,  between  which  and  the  lodge  extended  a 
broad  space  of  low,  marshy  land.  The  outer  gates 
were  dosed,  but  not  locked,  and  a  respectable-looking 
domestic  in  mourning  appeared  at  the  door,  almost 
before  the  noisy  summons  of  a  trooper  had  died  away. 

In  answer  to  Captain  Eden's  charge  of  having  a  run- 
away from  Bristol  concealed  in  the  house  or  outbuild- 
ings, the  servant  replied  with  a  steady  look  and  tone 
that  he  would  find  no  rebel  there.  A  man  had  called 
to  ask  his  way  to  Gloucester  an  hour  since,  but  had 
instantly  departed  on  receiving  directions. 

"  For  your  sake,  I  hope  you  tell  the  truth ;  bot  my 
duty  requires  me  to  search  the  bouse,  and  see  as  weft 
as  bear.    Conduct  me  to  your  mistress,  that  I  may  ex-  • 
plain  my  purpose,  as  I  would  not  unnecessarily  alarm 
her;  and,  Carton,"  addressing  one  of  the  troopers,  . 
"  follow  and  see  that  this  man  holds  no  communication  . 
with  others." 

The  gray-headed  domestic  bowed,  and  conducting 
him  in  ailence  across  the  hall,  opened  a  door  at  the 
extremity  of  a  short  passage,  announcing  him  as  one  of  ' 
Prince  Rupert's  officers. 

The  room  into  which  the  Cavalier  was  thus  ushered 
was  of  good  size,  paneled  with  dark  oak,  and  lighted 
by  a  large  and  deeply  embayed  window,  across  which 
was  partly  drawn  a  curtain  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
shining  in  too  brightly  on  a  couch  placed  against  the 
wall  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment ;  above 
which  hung  a  large  piece  of  tapestry  from  8ir  Francis 
Crane's  manufactory  at  Mortlake,*  designed  by  the 
famous  Cieyne,  representing  a  captive  youth  and 
maiden  of  exquisite  beauty  kneeling  before  their  con* 
queror,  who  aeemed  softening  into  pity. 

On  this  couch  reclined  a  lady  past  middle  sge,  whose 
handsome  but  stern  countenance  awed  rather  than 
pleased;  while  beside  her  sat  one  in  early  womanhood, 
with  features  as  beautifully  formed,  but  of  such  a  soft-  . 


•  This  mennfaetory  i 
the  nobiUtr. 


i  much  patronized  by  James  and 
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ened  and  delicate  loveliness,  that  the  perfection  of 
their  moulding  was  forgotten  in  the  fascination  of  their 
expression  :  the  heart  was  won  ere  the  eye  had  decided 
what  most  to  admire.  The  elder  lady  was  evidently 
an  invalid ;  her  attenuated  figure  and  pallid  cheek  left 
no  doubt  of  the  fact;  and  but  little  penetration  was  re- 
quired to  understand  that  hers  was  a  mind  which, 
though  pain  might  in  part  subdue,  it  could  not  wholly 
conquer :  her  spirit  was  not  used  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  the  body. 

^  Her  sable  garments  bespoke  her  a  mourner,  and  the 
close  cap  and  simply  braded  hair  showed  her  to  be- 
long to  the  Puritanical  party  ;  while  the  stern  expres- 
sion of  her  features  and  her  haughty  bearing  indicated 
a  mind  imbued  with  the  sour  and  unyielding  bigotry  so 
common  in  the  unhappy  times  in  which  she  lived. 
Unawed  by  king  or  courtier,  to  whose  presence  she 
had  been  early  accustomed,  she  was  stately  in  her 
courtesy  and  awful  in  her  wrath.  She  was  one  to  play 
the  martyr,  and  glory  in  the  act,  upon  some  grand  oc- 
casion ;  but  equally  qualified  to  inflict  martyrdom  on 
others  in  the  daily  course  of  life.  What  she  counted  a 
meanness  she  would  not  commit;  what  she  considered 
a  sacrifice  she  could  make,  and  without  a  murmur ;  but 
the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  affection  were  strange 
things  to  her ;  softness  was  in  her  opinion  weakness ; 
the  endearments  of  love  and  friendship,  in  her  eyes, 

•  only  folly.  As  the  sister  of  Lord  Brook,  holding  her- 
self aggrieved  by  the  uncharitable  and  unchristian  tri- 
umph of  the  Royalists  on  the  occasion  of  her  brother's 
death,  she  regarded  the  Cavaliers  with  a  feeling  little 
short  of  hatred. 

Far  different  were  the  demeanour  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  fair  companion,  the  daughter  of  her  husband's 
sister.  Her  cheek,  too,  was  pale,  but  not  from  sick- 
ness. It  seemed  as  if  the  joyousness  of  youth,  and 
the  splendour  of  her  young  beauty  had  been  dimmed 
and  clouded  by  some  early  sorrow ;  but  her  sadness 
was  so  gentle  and  unmurmuring,  so  touching  and  un- 
selfish, that  those  who  themselves  suffered,  rather 
deemed  it  to  proceed  from  sympathy  with  them,  than 
a  hidden  anguish  of  her  own.  If  the  troublous  times 
and  the  precepts  of  those  she  loved  and  honoured  had 
taught  her  to  feel  as  a  patriot,  nature  had  formed  her 
to  feel  still  more  as  a  woman.  She  too  could  have 
played  the  martyr  if  required  ;  but  there  would  have 
been  no  pride  in  her  martyrdom.  She  hated  none,  and 
doubted  none  she  loved.  Yielding,  as  some  deemed 
her,  she  could  be  firm  on  fitting  occasions,  though 
couching  her  decision  in  gentle  terms.  Her  aunt,  who 
had  always  found  her  an  affectionate  nurse,  and  singu- 
larly compliant  with  her  fancies,  never  guessed  that  she 
could  boldly  withstand  her  will,  regarding  her  still  as 
a  child  and  under  her  rule,  though  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty.    She  was  mistaken. 

The  quiet  colour  of  her  silk  dress  (a  delicate  gray,) 
and  her  near  relationship  by  marriage  to  the  elder  lady, 
might  have  induced  a  belief  that  she  too  belonged  to 
the  Puritanical  party  ;  but  if  such  a  companionship  re- 
quired particularity  in  dress,  Margaret  Wilton  was  not 
a  Puritan.  It  is  true  that  she  wore  no  ornament  ex- 
cept the  jeweled  clasp  which  confined  the  folds  of  her 
robe  round  her  slender  waist ;  but  instead  of  the  tight 
sleeves,  ruff,  and  farthingale  of  the  last  reign,  still 
affected  by  the  Puritans,  her  dress  was  made  with  full 
falling  sleeves,  after  the  court  fashion;  and  instead  of 
the  frill  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,*  introduced  by 
Mistress  Turner,  over  her  shoulders  fell  a  rich  lace 
handkerchief,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
female  portraits,  painted  by  Vandyck ;  nor  was  her 
hair,  like  her  aunt's,  braided  and  confined  by  a  close 
cap  ;  but,  according  to  the  picturesque  custom  of  the 
times  among  ladies  of  high  birth,  fell  in  rich  glossy 
curls  over  her  lofty  brow  and  round  her  ivory  throat, 
nearly  hiding,  with  its  profusion  of  dark  chestnut  ring 

*  The  yellow-siarched  rufls  had  declined  from  the  time  thnt 
Mru.  Turner,  a  physician's  widow,  who  had  a  principal  hand 

•  in  the  po;sontng  Sir  Thomos  Overhury.  was  executed ;  going 
to  the  gallows  with  a  yellow  ruff  round  her  neek.  it  became 
unfashionable.  Ths  fashion  originated  in  France,  bul  Mrs. 
Turuer  introduced  it  into  England. 


lets,  the  snowy  lace  beneath.  If  her  slight  form 
boasted  not  all  the  dignity  of  the  more  stately  figure  of 
her  aunt,  it  had  far  more  grace  ;  and  if  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  with  their  long  dark  lashes,  had  less  of  fire  and 
defiance,  they  were  full  of  a  gentler  beauty,  and  had 
a  look  of  earnestness  which  few  could  meet  untouched. 
Those  eyes  were  seldom  raised ;  they  looked  not 
abroad  for  objects  of  delight;  this  world  was  not  to 
her  the  scene  of  joy  and  enchantment,  as  it  is  to  the 
young  in  general ;  sorrow  had  struck  her,  and  she  had 
bowed  beneath  the  stroke  in  gentle  resignation.  Her 
world  was  her  own  heart,  peopled  by  her  will;  and 
there  she  lived  upon  the  past ;  not  the  recent,  but  the 
early  past.  There  was  in  general  an  air  of  languor 
and  indifference  about  her  which  told  of  blighted 
hopes;  but  if  stirred  by  some  sudden  emotion,  her 
whole  being  became  roused  to  energy;  the  dark  blue 
eye,  which,  when  looking  on  those  she  loved  or 
mourned  with,  seemed  only  full  of  tenderness  and 
pity,  then  shone  with  a  resplendent  beauty  almost 
dazzling.  But  such  outbreaks  were  rare ;  perhaps  the 
more  striking  from  their  very  rarity ;  they  were  as  the 
sudden  gleaming  of  a  torch  on  some  precious  gem  hid* 
den  in  a  dark  mine. 

Such  were  the  persons  into  whose  presence  Captain 
Eden  was  ushered,  when  expecting  only  to  meet  the 
elderly  widow  of  a  Bristol  alderman.    Had  he  guessed 
the  truth,  he  might  not  have  followed  bis  conductor 
with  so  careless  an  air.  Unmoved  by  woman's  smiles; 
coldly  courteous  to  their  weaknesses,  as  he  was  ge- 
nerally counted,  and  certainly  no  coxcomb  on  ordinary 
occasions,  he  would  not  have  anticipated  encountering 
Lady  Burfrey  and  her  neice  with  the  same  unconcern      ^ 
with  which  he  anticipated  a  meeting  with  the  supposed 
lady  of  the  mansion.    Little  more  than  foar-and-twen* 
ty,  with  a  light  And  active  figure,  the  symmetry  of  whose 
proportions  was  rally  shown  by  the  tight  buff  coat; 
a  distinguished  air  that  commanded  observation ;  and 
features  which,  if  not  perfect  in  form,  were  strikingly 
intelligent  and  pleasing  in  expression— joined  to  a 
manner  whose  courteous  frankness  and  polished  ease 
bespoke  the  refinements  of  high  society,  and  a  natural 
kindness  of  disposition,  which  is  the  crowning  spell  of 
attraction — if  Captain  Eden  was  not  a  favourite  with 
the  fair  sex,  the  cause  could  alone  be  traced  to  his 
utter  indifference  to  their  charms  and  the  little  plea- 
sure be  showed  in  their  presence.    The  ruby  lips 
which  failed  to  move  him  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
mere  soldier,  the  very  slave  and  servitor  of  glory;  and 
certainly  it  was  only  in  the  battle-field,  before  the       j 
combat  was  decided,  that  the  native  energy  of  his       I 
character  was  fully  developed.    At  other  times,  when 
not  on  active  duty,  ^e  wore  an  appearance  of  indiffer- 
ence, forming  a  strong  contrast  to  his  occasional  ex- 
citement.   His  dark,  glossy  curls,  his  slight  mustaches, 
slashed  doublet,  and  cloak,  were  less  carefully  ar- 
ranged than  those  of  any  of  the  young  Cavaliers  among 
whom  be  was  thrown;  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  gifts  of  nature,  or  careless  of  that  attention  which 
those  gifts  usually  attract.    Though  not  a  sloven,  he        ' 
was  in  a  measure  indifferent  as  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance ;  and  no  gay  gallant  feared  him  as  a  rival ;  no 
lady  boasted  of  him  as  her  captive.    The  light  raillery 
of  the  latter  he  met  with  raillery  as  light,  and  few  of 
the  former  ventured  on  an  impertinence ;  Captain'Eden       i 
was  no  subject  for  such  things,  though  he  could  bear  a 
jest.    Warm  of  heart,  he  was,  unhappily,  warm  of 
temper :  not  vindictive,  but  of  a  hasty  mood,  though 
instantly  subdued  by  a  kind  word,  and  ever  gentle  and 
generous  to  the  suffering  or  the  fallen.    Keeping  some- 
what aloof  from  his  companions,  whose  wild  spirits 
and  wilder  exploits  suited  nim  not,  he  was  by  no  means 
popular ;  while  his  slender  means,  which  be  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal,  and  other  circumstances,  prevented 
bis  obtaining  that  consideration  in  the  army  which  his 
activity  and  courage  would  have  otherwise  ensured 
him.    In  desiring  to  be  conducted  to  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  his  purpose  was,  by  explaining  the  reason  of 
his  visit  himself,  to  save  her  from  all   unnecessary 
alarm ;  but  had  he  divined  the  truth,  he  might  have 
paused  ere  he  sought  an  interview.  ' 
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"  Lady  Burfrey  and  her  niece!  Do  I  see  aright?" 
he  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  surprise,  as  his  eye  fell 
on  the  lady  reclining  on  the  couch,  and  her  fair  com- 
panion, the  blood  rushing  up  to  his  very  temples  as  he 
spoke. 

♦"Yon  do  see  aright,  Captain  Eden,"  replied  Lady 
Burfrey  ?  haughtily,  with  a  start  almost  as  abrupt  as  his 
own,  and  a  hasty  glance  at  her  niece,  whose  murmured 
exclamation  had  been  too  low  and  indistinct  to  be  in- 
telligible, and  who  leaned  back  in  ber  chair  after  a 
f fiance  and  blush  as  bright  and  transient  as  summer 
ightning,  scarcely  less  still  and  pallid  than  a  corpse, 
her  eyes  closed,  find  her  colourless  lips  compressed. 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute,  a  painful  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Lady  Burfrey,  who,  during  that 
time,  had  been  looking  on  Captain  Eden ;  while  he, 
unconscious  of  her  scrutiny,  had  been  gazing  with  a 
changeful  expression,  now  on  that  lady's  niece,  now 
on  the  ground,  neither  advancing  nor  retreating. 

"  May  I  inquire  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  Captain  Eden — an  honour  as 
unexpected  as  undesiredT  Understanding  that  Colonel 
Wilton  and  his  daughter  had  fully  explained  their 
wishes  on  this  subject,  I  never  anticipated  Captain 
Eden's  forcing  himself  into  the  presence  of  those  who 
desired  not  his  further  acquaintance;  but  a  gay  Cava- 
lier submits  to  no  rule  save  his  own  will." 

"  Yon  wrong  me  now,  Lady  Burfrey,  as  you  wronged 
me  before !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  passionately, 
hurt  at  her  bitter  words :  then  controlling  his  indigna- 
tion by  a  powerful  effort,  he  continued  with  a  haughti- 
ness equal  to  her  own,  though  in  a  tone  less  studied 
and  sarcastic.  "  However  wounded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
ton's decision ;  however  pained  by  his  daughter's," 
glancing  at  Margaret  as  he  spoke,  "  I  am  not  one  to 
force  myself  into  the  presence  of  those  who  could  so 
readily  forget  the  friendship  and  affection  of  years. 
Admitting  as  I  do  the  prudence  of  Mistress  Margaret 
Wilton  and  her  father  in  declining  all  further  acquaint- 
ance with  a  disinherited  heir,  die  possessor  of  few 
worldly  goods,  save  his  fleet  steea  and  his  bright 
sword,  Lady  Burfrey  and  her  niece  need  never  fear 
my  voluntary  intrusion  into  their  presence.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  dispute  or  disturb  a  decision  so  full  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  believe  me,  had  I  known  of  your  dwelling 
here,  I  would  have  requested  the  prince  to  select 
some  officer  more  agreeable  to  your  ladyship:  my 
coming,  unhappily,  was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  A 
man  has  been  traced  hither,  who  is  supposed  to  bear 
important  intelligence  to  London,  and  I  seek  him  by 
Prince  Rupert's  orders.  Does  your  ladyship  please  to 
inform  me  where  this  person  is  concealed,  or  will  you 
force  me  to  perform  the  painful  office  of  searching  the 
house,  to  which  my  commands  must  otherwise  compel 
me  f  My  men  so  surround  the  lodge,  that  escape  is 
impossible  ;  and  I  should  advise  an  instant  surrender, 
since  resistance  must  be  vain,  concealment  impossible. 
Under  every  circumstance,  I  trust  I  need  not  say  that 
no  courtesy  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  consistent 
with  my  duty." 

"  Is  surrounding  my  house  with  armed  men,  forcing 
yourself  into  my  presence,  and  threatening  to  search 
my  dwelling,  a  proof  of  the  courtesy  of  which  you 
boast  ?"  demanded  Lady  Burfrey,  nothing  appeased  by 
his  address. 

"  In  the  act,  I  can  but  obey  my  orders:  in  the  man- 
ner, I  would  show  all  the  consideration  due  to  ladies," 
replied  the  young  man  with  tolerable  calmness,  reining 
in  his  vexation  at  her  bitterness.  "  Nay,  I  will  stretch 
the  consideration  of  a  gentleman  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  that  character,  even  till  they  trench  on  the  duties  of 
the  officer.  If  Lady  Burfrey  and  Mistress  Margaret 
Wilton  will  give  me  their  words  of  honour  that,  to 
their  certain  knowledge,  no  such  person  as  I  seek  is 
concealed  within  the  house  or  outbuildings,  I  will 
draw  off  my  men,  and  leave  the  lodge  unsearched, 
though  such  conduct  may  subject  me  to  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  could  not  be  looked  for  at  my  hands." 

His  eye  dwelt  keenly  on  both  ladies  as  he  spoke. 
The  niece  shrank  from  his  scrutiny,  though,  as  her 
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than  seen,  and  even  the  aunt  seemed  embarrassed  for 
an  instant;  but  only  for  an  instant;  the  next  she  re- 
sumed her  former  haughtiness,  using  greater  bitter- 
ness, as  it  appeared  to  the  young  officer,  to  hide  her 
inability  or  disinclination  to  give  the  pledge  required. 

"  Do  you  know  me  so  little  as  to  think  that  I  would 
receive  a  courtesy  from  any  holding  service  under 
Prince  Rupert,  who,  without  an  Englishman's  feelings, 
would  trample  on  Englishmen's  rights,  his  cry,  death  or 
submission  7  If  so,  you  mistake  me.  I  give  no  pledge, 
I  receive  no  favour  from  malignants.  Search  and  slay, 
Captain  Eden ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  balk  Prince  Ru- 
pert's bloodhound." 

"  Captain  Eden  has  promised,"  'began  Margaret, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  with  a'  sudden  flushing 
of  her  pale  cheek,  though  she  ventured  not  to  look  up. 

"  Is  it  for  Margaret  Wilton  to  heed  the  promises  of 
Captain  Eden  f  for  the  daughter  of  a  patriot  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Parliament  to  receive  favour  from,  or  trust 
to,  the  faith  of  a  dissolute  Royalist  officer,  whose  hands 
are  red  with  the  blood  of  her  kindred,  and  the  friends 
of  religion  and  liberty  f"  questioned  Lady  Burfrey,  in 
anger,  interrupting  her  niece.  "  You  have  come  on 
the  scent  of  blood,  Captain  Eden;  follow  its  track ;  we 
cannot  stay  you  if  we  would ;  we  can  only  bid  you  do 
your  will ;  but  think  not  from  this  that  we  are  power- 
less. Our  strength  is  in  sitting  still ;  our  cause  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  mightier  than  man,  who  will  make  his 
people  conquerors.  He  who  wields  the  sword  shall 
fall  by  the  sword." 

"  Would  to  Heaven  that  those  who  were  so  ready  to 
take  up  arms,  and  are  so  unwilling  to  lay  them  down, 
had  that  sentence  engraven  on  their  hearts  I"  eiclaimed 
Captain  Eden.  "  Gladly  would  I  yield  my  life,  now 
of  so  little  worth  to  any,  could  my  death  enforce  this 
lesson,  and  incline  the  hearts  of  all  to  peace ;  but  pride 
will  make  no  concession  ;  each  side  acts  as  thougn  the 
conqueror,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  the  patriot  but 
regret." 

Lady  Burfrey  gated  steadily  on  the  speaker,  who 
shrank  not  from  her  look  ;  then,  startled  by  a  deep  sigh 
from  her  niece,  who  bent  her  head  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  came  unbidden,  she  again  spoke  abruptly,  but  in 
a  softer  tone. 

"  If  sincere  in  your  profession,  Captain  Eden,  you 
will  not  prolong  an  interview  and  discussion  painful 
to  all  from  still  unforgotten  losses.  Perform  your  fan- 
cied duty,  and  seek  for  those  who  will  not  do  the 
bidding  of  a  tyrant  king,  nor  kneel  before  an  idolatrous 
bishop.  Go  :  show  your  zeal  on  this  welcome  errand," 
waving  him  away. 

"  Not  welcome  errand,  Lady  Burfrey ;  most  unwel- 
come and  most  painful,  since  I  must  capture  one  in 
whom  you  feel  an  interest.  You  would  not  give  the 
pledge,  and  I  must  not  let  pity  tamper  with  my  duty." 
He  paused ;  while  Margaret  Wilton  involuntarily  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  and  the  flush  of  anger  and  excitement 
paled  on  the  cheek  of  her  more  practised  aunt;  then, 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion,  added  gently,  "  I  have  but 
little  influence,  yet  all  I  have  shall  be  exerted  in  his 
favour ;  and  save  that  I  must  take  him  to  the  prince,  he 
shall  receive  no  harm  from  me  or  mine." 

"Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Captain  Eden,  promising 
your  protection  so  boastfully  T"  demanded  Lady  Bur- 
frey, resuming  her  self-possession  and  former  haughti- 
ness. "  Before  you  take  prisoners  to  the  prince,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  his  tender  mercy,  you  must  find 
them.  But  perhaps  your  orders  extended  to  the  cap- 
ture of  myself  and  niece." 

"  Your  ladyship's  residence  here  was  unknown  to 
the  prince,  who  believed  the  mansion  to  be  otherwise 
inhabited." 

"  It  is  to  his  highness's  ignorance  of  my  being  de- 
tained here  by  illness,  then,  that  I  owe  my  present 
freedom.  Your  report  of  my  residence  will  bring  you 
advancement ;  for  the  sister  of  Lord  Brook  and  the 
mother  of  Lord  Burfrey,  will  be  no  worthless  prize: 
the  prince  may  gratify  his  anger  or  his  avarice  by  hold 
ing  ner  his  prisoner." 

"  Yoo  wrong  Prince  Rupert  and  myself;  no  unne- 
oA«urv  r+nnrt  fmm  m*»  ahall   imnede  vout  denarture  t 
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and  the  prince  wan  not  with  women,  though  he  may 
sometimes  deal  harshly  with  men.'* 

"  We  would  dispense  with  his  highness's  flattering 
courtesies  to  the  fair  sex,  and  from  Captain  Eden  we 
neither  ask  nor  expect  a  favour.'* 

"  Your  ladyship  will  receive  it  unasked  and  unex- 
pected, however  unwelcome  it  may  be.  I  cannot  for- 
8et  that  Lady  Burfrey  is  a  female,  and  in  misfortune, 
lough  her  speech  shows  little  kindness  and  less  pru- 
dence. Had  her  son  but  hinted  a  hundredth  part  of 
whst  she  has  spoken  plainly,  our  swords  had  crossed 
long  since." 

"  And  not  for  the  first  time,  Captain  Eden.  There 
is  no  love  lost  between  you ;  and  I  marvel  how  your 
hasty  temper  has  borne  so  long  with  his  mother's 
scorn.'* 

"  Tempt  me  not  too  far !  trust  not  to  the  calmness 
of  my  outward  seeming  I"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
with  sudden  vehemence.  "  If  you  knew  how  I  have 
struggled  to  subdue  that  hasty  temper,  you  might  not 
try  my  evil  mood  so  wantonly." 
•  "  Never  balk  that  mood  for  me,  but  let  your  fury 
have  its  way ;  I  can  bear  storms  unmoved." 

"  Urge  me  not  beyond  my  powers  of  endurance. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  I  were  free  from  this  unpleasant 
duty!" 

'  "  Your  pious  wish  is  accomplished.  I  come  to  free 
you  from  searching  for  a  rebel— a  task  which  your  hu- 
manity deems  so  unpleaaantr— and  require  nothing 
further  from  your  loyalty  than  such  praiseworthy  zeal 
as  you  have  already  displayed  in  bandying  flatteries 
with  a  woman,*'  observed  Major  Ritson,  who  had 
entered  the  room  unnoticed. 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  this  T"  inquired  Captain 
Eden,  after  a  momentary  pause  of  surprise.  "  I  re- 
ceived my  orders  from  the  prince  himself;  and—" 

"  So  did  I,'*  again  interrupted  the  major,  rudely. 
"  Prince  Rupert,  judging-— and  rightly  judging,  as  it 
seems — that  you  would  think  it  a  painful  duty  to  arrest 
Msjor  Hulton,  an  old  friend  of  your  father's— -and,  if 
report  speak  truth,  for  no  brief  time  your  political  tutor, 
though  scandal  proclaims  him  a  zealous  rebel  in  church 
and  state— has  devolved  on  me  that  cruel  task,  leaving 
you  to  pay  your  court  to  this  gracious  widow.  I  com- 
mand now,*'  he  added,  haughtily,  "  and  my  orders  are 
that  you  remain  here,  and  allow  no  one  to  enter  or 
hold  oonverse  with  these  ladies.  Fear  not  lest  the 
royal  cause  should  suffer  from  the  substitution  of  Major 
Ritson  for  Captain  Eden;  none  count  me  slow  at  track- 
ing a  rebel.  I  will  search  this  room,  and  then  leave 
you  to  pay  your  court  to  the  widow  as  the  prince  pro- 
posed." 

"  So  then,  Captain  Eden,  in  spite  of  all  his  profes- 
sions, was  sent  by  Prince  Rupert  to  offer  insult.  Let 
the  prince  look  to  his  steps ;  and  tell  him  from  Lady 
Burrrey  that  she  is  not  so  powerless  that  she  can  be 
affronted  with  impunity." 

"  Ha !  Lady  Burfrey,  and  no  alderman's  widow !" 
exclaimed  Major  Ritson,  in  surprise,  his  attention 
riveted  on  the  haughty  speaker,  with  whose  person 
he  was  unacquainted.  "  By  St.  Chad,  this  will  be  news 
for  the  prince." 

Her  ladyship  was  silent,  shocked  at  this  unmanly 
allusion  to  the  saint  to  whose  care  for  his  cathedral  the 
Royalists  attributed  her  brother's  death,  whose  loss 
she  still  lamented. 

"  It  is  for  the  prince  to  order  and  for  me  to  obey  ; 
but  I  must  beg  you,  Major  Ritson,  to  explain  to  Lady 
Burfrey  that,  as  none  knew  of  ber  residence  here,  so 
none  could  have  intended  insult  to  herself  or  her  niece ; 
and  that  I  at  least  had  no  part  in  any  scheme  in  which 
a  lady  was  concerned.  This  I  have  a  right  to  expect," 
said  Captain  Eden,  proudly. 

"Oh,  certainly ;  the  jest  of  your  wooing  the  widow 
of  a  Bristol  alderman,  as  it  was  supposed,  was  not 
Uttered  till  you  were  out  of  hearing ;  so  Lady  Burfrey 
might  have  spared  her  anger.  To  my  judgment,  that 
young  lady  would  have  had  more  right  to  feel  indig- 
nant at  your  not  giving  her  charms  the  preference  in 
your  wooing,"  replied  Major  Ritson,  staring  at  Mar- 
.   ataret  with  such  imoertinant  freedom  that  Cantain 


Eden's  hand  sought  hit  sword;  an  action  happily  tin- 
perceived  by  his  superior  officer,  though  not  by  the 
lady  in  whose  defence  he  was  ready  to  draw  it. 

"  Sergeant  Tomlin  tells  me  that  yon  have  certain 
knowledge  of  the  rebel's  concealment  in  this  house ; 
if  so,  I  should  advise  Lady  Burfrey  to  give  op  the 
Roundhead  without  a  search,"  continued  the  major, 
withdrawing  his  admiring  gaxe  from  {he  blushing  Mar* 
gaxet,  and  addressing  her  aunt. 

"  I  must  know  of  his  concealment  first,"  replied 
Lady  Burfrey,  calmly,  and  with  a  more  courteous 
manner,  feeling  the  imprudence  of  provoking  such  a 
man  as  Major  Ritson.  "  Supposing  that  he  should  be 
found  within  these  walla,  a  chance  for  which,  ill  as  I 
am,  and  confined  to  my  conch,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
make  me  answerable,  as  your  words  imply,  what 
would  be  his  fatef  what  would  be  mine  7" 

"  Death  to  him  without  a  doubt:  a  short  prayer  and 
a  strong  rope.  Not  being  taken  in  a  fair  fight,  or  sur- 
rendering on  terms,  he  could  expect  no  mercy.  For 
your  ladyship,  the  tears  of  your  niece,  if  so  yon  call 
that  lady,  might  win  a  lighter  punishment;  for  though 
the  harbourer  of  rebels  should  hope  little  favour,  the 
prince  is  an  admirer  of  beauty." 

Major  Ritson  spoke  as  one  who  would  feel  no  reluc- 
tance to  execute  the  sentence  he  pronounced ;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  habitual  self-command,  Lady  Burfrey  shud- 
dered, while  Margaret  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  await  your  decision,"  resumed  the  major,  after 
a  brief  pause.  "  Yield  the  rebel  at  once,  and  I  will 
ensure  your  ladyship  gentle  usage :  persist  in  your  ob- 
stinacy, and  the  peril  must  rest  on  your  own  head." 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  declare  that  no  person  is  to 
my  knowledge  concealed  within  these  walls;  I  can 
therefore  only  say,  search  and  convince  yourself,"  said 
Lady  Burfrey,  speaking  with  a  quiet  dignity  far  more 
impressive  than  her  former  violence. 

"  Then  you  persist  in  your  obstinacy,  and  refuse  to 
give  up  the  malignant?"    '  > 

"  We  can  only  give  up  those  in  our  power ;  but  were 
I  to  assert  that  Major  Hulton  is  not  in  mine,  yon  would 
not  believe  me.  You  have  said  that  on  you  devolves 
the  duty  of  searching ;  to  you,  therefore,  I  say,  perform 
that  duty ;  but,  should  your  search  prove  vain,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  free  from  the  intrusion  of  others." 

"  Doubtless.  Should  I  seek  a  rebel  in  vain,  the  grand 
inquisitor  himself  would  have  no  better  luck ;  but,  re- 
member, if  I  drag  the  vermin  from  his  hole,  prayers 
and  tears  will  be  alike  in  vain :  I  am  not  to  be  moved 
by  female  wiles." 

"  We  doubt  not  your  assertion,  and  shall  submit  in 
silence,"  replied  Lady  Burfrey,  proudly,  bending  a 
warning  look  on  her  niece,  who  with  difficulty  main- 
tained any  tolerable  degree  of  composure  as  the  Roy- 
alist officer  proceeded  to  search  the  apartment,  er- 
aming  two  closets,  peering  up  the  broad  chimney,  and 
occasionally  striking  the  oak  paneling  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  a  secret  passage  behind,  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  houses  of  that  date.  So 
keen  was  his  search,  that  he  even  looked  under  the 
couch  on  which  the  invalid  reclined,  lifting  the  silken 
coverlet  thrown  carelessly  over  it,  which  hung  down 
in  some  parts  so  low  as  to  touch  the  floor ;  an  action 
on  which  her  ladyship  only  looked  a  comment. 

"  I  fear  I  have  come  on  a  fool's  errand,"  remarked 
Major  Ritson,  roughly,  meeting  her  glance  of  reproof 
and  triumph.  "  You  dare  me  to  the  search,  and  show 
no  fear  for  the  result." 

"  The  sister  of  Lord  Brook  can  know  no  fear.  The 
Lord  is  with  us  I" 

"  Then  he  sanctions  strange  things,  and  dwells  with 
a  strange  set,"  he  observed,  with  a  course  laugh,  being 
noted  for  his  bluntness,  and  the  little  reverence  which 
he  showed  for  pious  remarks  either  from  the  sincere  or 
the  hypocritical.  "  But  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  a 
war  of  words,  in  the  use  of  which  your  ladyship  seems 
so  well  skilled.  Guard  these  females,  Captain  Eden, 
since  such  seems  your  taste,  and  let  none  approach 
them,  whilst  I  ransack  the  house ;"  quitting  the  room 
as  he  spoke,  and  purposely,  aa  it  appeared,  leaving  the 
door  ooen  behind  him.  and  nivina  orders  to  a  taoooer 
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a*  be  went  out  to  tap  watch  in  the  passage  leading  to 
Ac  apartment. 

When  the  officer's  step  wn  mo  longer  heard,  Lady 
Berftey  sank  heck  en  the  conch  from  which  ehe  had 
half  risen,  drawing  the  deep  breath  of  one  who  had  be- 
fore suspended  respiration  from  fear  or  anxiety  j  and 
her  niece,  mornraring  an  expression  of  thankfulness  at 
his  departure,  allowed  the  tear*  to  fall  unheeded  which 
she  had  straggled  to  repress  or  conceal  during  hie  pre- 
sence; while  Captain  Eden's  brow  grew  less  stern,  the 
fire  of  his  dark  eye  softened,  and  his  hand,  which  had 
been  clinched,  or  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  fell  unconsciously  into  its  natural  position. 

Though  aware  that  the  trooper  was  sufficiently  near 
to  catch  any  conversation  not  carried  on  in  a  low  voice, 
and  that  a  whispered  discourse  would  be  far  from  pru- 
dent, Captain  Eden  certainly  expected  to  be  addressed, 
and  perhaps  thanked  for  a  courtesy  contrasted  by  the 


of  his  successor  in  command,  either  by  Lady 
Jfcirfrey  herself  or  her  lovely  niece,  particularly  as  he 
&aeied  that  the  former,  while  bidding  the  major  search 
the  bouse,  had  turned  on  hnn  a  hasty  deprecating  look, 
intimating  that  the  duty  which  he  had  called  unpleasant 
having  now  devolved  on  another,  he  was  no  longer 
called  on  to  take  a  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  Round- 
head. Bat  in  such  an  expectation,  however  reasonable 
it  might  he,  he  wan  doomed  to  be  disappointed :  neither 
lady  spoke,  and  he  could  almost  imagine  that  the  elder 
one  enjoyed  the  awkwardness  of  his  position,  his  dis- 
composure at  their  silence,  and  resentment  at  the  in- 
•siting  manner  of  his  superior  officer. 

In  truth,  his  position  wan  by  no  means  enviable : 
lore,  duty,  pity,  pride,  and  anger,  were  contending  for 
the  mastery,  making  his  heart  the  arena  of  their  combat. 
To  one  of  his  quick  temper,  the  taunts  of  Lady  Burfrey 
and  the  insolence  of  Major  Ritson  were  deeply  galling ; 
nor  was  he  as  unmoved  as  bis  brother  officers  believed 
by  woman's  smiles  or  woman's  tears;  at  least,  when 
that  woman  was  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton.  However 
injuriously  he  might  consider  himself  to  have  been 
treated  by  her  and  her  family ;  however  he  might  think 
from  her  silence  that  she  sanctioned  the  bitter  censures 
of  her  aunt,  ungrateful  for  his  forbearance  ;  and  how- 
ever earnestly  he  strove  to  ensure  his  pride  a  mastery 
over  love,  he  could  not  see  her  weep  unmoved ;  and 
there  needed  but  the  slightest  sign,  the  most  timid 
glance  of  encouragement,  to  cause  bim  to  kneel  at  her 
feet,  and,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  her  late  rejection, 
un  his  most  earnest  endeavours,  as  in  former  days,  to 
soothe  her  sorrows  or  her  fears ;  but  no  such  sign  or 
look  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  lady  of  his  youth- 
ful love.  She  had  never  raised  her  eyes  after  her  first 
glance  of  recognition  \  a  glance  so  hastily  withdrawn 
as  to  leave  him  scarcely  certain  of  its  having  rested  on 
aim,  and  utterly  unable  to  jndge  of  the  feelings  with 
which  it  had  been  fraught. 

Quit  the  room  he  could  not,  without  a  glaring  disobe- 
dience of  orders;  and  as  Lady  Burfrey  neither  by  word 
nor  gesture  invited  him  to  take  a  seat,  bnt  watched  in 
silence  the  varying  expressions  of  his  features,  which 
he  was  not  courtier  enough  to  control ;  hopeless  of  re- 
ceiving a  friendly  word  from  her  niece,  and,  in  sooth, 
indignant  at  her  coldness ;  finding  his  situation  every 
moment  more  and  more  embarrassing,  he  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  the  window,  from  whence  he  looked  with 
assumed  anxiety,  though  perfectly  unconscious  whether 
he  gated  on  barren  sand  or  verdant  turf.  Hie  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  past;  and,  while  dwelling  on  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  he  forgot  the  present,  till  recalled  to  its 
remembrance  by  a  little  spaniel,  a  favourite  of  Major 
Ritson's,  which  having  entered  the  room  in  search  of 
its  master,  was  now  barking  sharply  and  furiously,  as 
dogs  bark  at  strangers  or  suspicious  persons,  now  rush- 
ing under  the  conch,  scratching  at  the  wainscot,  then 
retreating  with  a  vexed  growl,  and  again  dashing  for- 
ward with  a  louder  bark.  Lady  Burfrey  strove  in  vain 
to  quiet  the  animal  by  striking  it  with  her  fan,  and  bid- 
ding it  be  still  in  a  harsh  tone,  while  her  nieee,  starting 
from  her  seat  with  a  wild  look,  uaed  efforts  as  ineffec- 
tual to  drown  Ha  noise  by  catching  it  hi  her  arms  and 


not  te  be  silenced ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  dogs  could  for  one  instant  doubt  there  being 
some  object  behind  the  wainscot  at  that  particular  spot, 
which  the  clever  spaniel  knew  should  not  be  there; 
whether  rat  or  rebel  was  still  as  yet  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

The  young  officer  turned  from  the  window  at  the 
noise ;  and  as  his  keen  eye  marked  the  alarm  of  the 
ladies,  then  glanced  from  the  furious  dog  to  the  tapes- 
try hanging  above  the  couch,  his  quick  apprehension 
8 laced  the  truth  before  bim  at  a  thought.  With  a 
ushed  cheek  and  eager  look  he  sprang  towards  the 
couch ;  but,  sudden  as  was  the  movement,  ere  he  could 
reach  it,  Margaret  Wilton,  ceasing  her  attempts  to  hush 
the  dog,  placed  herself  in  the  way,  guessing  his  know- 
ledge, though  doubtful  of  his  purpose,  and  forgetting  in 
her  terror  and  excitement  their  late  estrangement ;  all, 
perhaps,  save  her  present  fear  and  some  passages  of 
their  early  love.  Laying  her  hand  with  a  gentle  touch 
upon  his  arm,  she  looked  pleadingly  up  in  his  face  ae 
she  said,  "  Surely  Roland  Eden  would  not—"  stopping 
abruptly,  and  turning  away  with  a  crimson  blush  as  she 
met  his  answering  look. 

Pride,  anger,  vanished  before  that  touching  appeal, 
these  earnest  and  tremulous  tones ;  for  that  moment  he 
was  the  slave  of  love,  heeding,  thinking  of  naught  save 
the  fair  being  before  him ;  the  next,  he  was  the  active 
agent  of  her  wishes,  compelled  to  exertion  by  the  in- 
creased fury  of  the  dog  and  the  approaching  tread  of 
the  trooper. 

"  I  must  do  my  duty,'9  he  said,  ma  tone  loud  enough 
for  the  sentinel  to  hear ;  "  but  that  duty  requires  only 
a  restriction  from  intercourse  with  others,  not  the  dis- 
turbance of  an  invalid  by  a  noisy  puppy,  that  will  let 
no  rat  sleep  in  peace ;"  and  approaching  the  couch  on 
which  Lady  Burfrey  was  now  sitting  upright,  watching 
him  with  a  half-anxious,  half-defying  look,  doubtful  of 
his  intentions,  he  seized  the  spaniel,  and  opening  the 
window,  put  it  out  upon  the  lawn,  returning  when  he 
had  so  done  to  the  side  of  Margaret,  who  had  resumed 
her  seat,  and  was,  as  before,  looking  on  the  ground, 
though  a  certain  air  of  embarrassment  revealed  her 
consciousness  of  his  being  beside  her,  naturally  expect- 
ing to  receive  those  thanks,  either  by  glance  or  word, 
to  which  he  was  so  well  entitled,  the  animation  of  hie 
hopes  dying  away  as  her  lips  continued  silent  and  her 
eye  still  rested  on  the  floor. 

Was  he  to  be  appealed  to,  and  appealed  to  thus,  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  and  scorned  when  that  danger 
was  over,  to  remove  which  he  had  periled  reputation, 
perhaps  life,  and  all  to  save  her  pain  ?  Was  he  to  be 
courted  and  then  trampled*  on,  as  he  had  been  before  f 
His  heart  wooed  to  hope,  then  wrung  with  agony  f 
His  pride,  his  love — that  love  which  he  had  believed 
subdued — revolted  at  the  thought.  He  would  stand 
there  no  longer  as  if  asking  the  thanks  so  churlishly 
withheld;  he  had  served  them  beyond  their  hopes; 
they  were  his  debtors,  and  they  must  feel  this,  though 
they  would  not  own  it.  Turning  proudly  away,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his  station  at  the  window, 
when  Major  Ritson  re-entered  the  room. 

"  We  have  had  our  ride  for  nothing,  as  it  appears,"  he 
said,  addressing  Captain  Eden  abruptly.  "  There  is  not 
a  sign  of  the  rebel  in  the  house ;  and  to  do  you  justice 
— as  I  shall  duly  report  to  the  prince,  having  spoken 
slightly  of  your  seal — your  men  are  sojudiciously  placed 
that  a  bee  could  hardly  have  flown  away  unchallenged. 
Perhaps  that  hypocritical  looking  serving  man  for  once 
spoke  the  truth,  and  Hulton  only  stopped  to  inquire  the 
safest  road.  However,  I  shall  leave  Johnson  here  to 
keep  watch  till  I  have  farther  orders  from  the  prince 
concerning  these  ladies,  who  are  to  understand  that  an 
attempt  to  leave  the  house  before  to-morrow  at  mid- 
day, without  his  highness's  permission,  will  subject 
them  to  a  stricter  guard  and  harsher  treatment." 

"  Is  it  your  purpose  to  treat  us  as  prisoners,  when 
yon  yourself  acquit  us  of  harbouring  rebels  ?"  ques- 
tioned Lady  Burfrey,  haughtily.  "  We  are  not  so 
powerless  an  to  render  this  a  judicious  proceeding,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  justice." 

ii  anil  It....  ~*mA+  M*  tmmtu*  ftn  Ms  M#hlMsa  and  fO- 
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ceived  hit  order*,  I  cannot  allow  yo*r  ladyship  to  pro- 
ceed on  yonr  journey.  On  the  wiadom  and  justice  of 
this  course,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  wit  to 
argue  with  one  of  such  accomplished  speech.  We 
must  to  horse,  Captain  Eden;  to  judge  from  your 
looks,  when  I  entered,  no  unwelcome  announcement. 
The  courtesy  of  Lady  Burfrey  and  her  niece  is  not  such 
as  to  induce  a  longer  stay;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I 
have  heard  the  sounds  of  skirmishing  in  the  distance, 
an  amusement  more  to  my  taste  than  dancing  attend- 
ance on  a  woman's  fancies;  besides,  I  must  ride 
round  and  learn  how  our  arms  thrive  at  King  Road, 
and  leave  an  order  from  the  prince,  so  the  day  will  be 
closing  in  before  we  reach  our  quarters." 

With  a  careless  bow  to 'the  ladies,  Major  Ritson 
quitted  the  room,  followed  to  the  door  by  Roland 
Eden,  who,  though  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Burfrey  and  her  niece,  yet  wen*  with  regret,  pausing 
ere  he  left  the  chamber.  Were  they  who  had  met  so 
strangely,  so  unexpectedly,  to  part  again  as  suddenly 
with  nothing  but  a  cold  and  formal  bow?  Was  he 
not  to  hear  one  murmured  word  of  thanks  ?  one  brief 
good  wish  t  not  meet  one  friendly  lookf  Why,  so  it 
seemed ;  and,  hurt  and  angry,  be  was  on  the  point  of 
closing  the  door  in  silence,  and  leaving  those  within  to 
their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  when  his  nobler  na- 
ture conquered,  and,  stepping  back,  he  said  in  a  low 
tone, "  Give  Johnson  the  range  of  the  cellar,  and  he 
will  pay  little  heed  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  par- 
lour." 

From  surprise,  prudence  or  a  disinclination  to  offer 
thanks,  Lady  Burirey's  only  reply  to  this  friendly  hint 
was  a  slight  bow  and  glance  of  intelligence;  and  the 
young  man,  only  waiting  for  a  sign  that  he  had  been 
understood,  had  again  reached  the  door,  when  Marga- 
ret's "  Thank  you "  fell  on  his  ear,  uttered  in  a  tone 
so  low  and  tremulous  as  to  be  indistinct. 

He  turned  and  met  the  look  of  the  speaker.  Her 
eyes  were  averted  on  the  instant,  while  a  rich  glow 
came  on  her  cheek ;  he  dared  not  linger :  "  I  am  more 
than  repaid,"  was  all  he  had  time  to  say. 

And  he  was  more  than  repaid  I  Brief  as  had  been 
that  look,  it  was  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  his 

{previous  suffering ;  it  lived  in  his  memory  like  some 
ovely  vision  of  tar  brighter  climes,  wooing  him  again 
to  hope,  perhaps  luring  him  on  to  danger;  certainly,  for 
the  time,  rendering  his  spirit  so  light  and  joyous,  that 
Major  Ritson,  who  had  not  remarked  his  hasty  whis- 
per, marveled  at  this  sudden  gayety  in  one  usually  so 
grave  and  melancholy,  settling  the  point  at  last  by 
attributing  this  exuberance  to  his  delight  in  having 
escaped  the  bitter  remarks  of  Lady  Burfrey  and  the 
chilling  silence  of  her  niece. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Who  is  it  that  this  dark  night. 

Underneath  ray  window  plaineth  ?' 

"  It  is  one  who  from  thy  sight, 
Being  («h !)  exiled,  disdaineth 
Every  other  vulgar  light." 

u  Why,  alas !  and  are  you  he  ? 

Are  not  these  fancies  changed  ?n 
"Dear,  when  you  find  change  in  roe, 

Though  from  me  you  be  estranged, 
Let  my  change  to  ruin  be." 

u  What  if  you  new  beauties  see  ? 

Will  not  they  stir  new  affection  ?" 
"  I  will  think  they  pictures  be 

(Image  like  of  saint  perfection) 
Poorly  counterfeiting  thee." 

"Peace !  I  think  that  some  give  ear, 
Come  no  more  lest  I  get  anger.n 
11  Bli#s !  T  will  my  bliss  forbear, 

Fearing,  sweet,  you  to  endanger; 
But  my  soul  shall  harbour  there." 

Sib  Philip  Sidxkt. 

Niobt  had  set  in,  and  the  moon  was  struggling  to 
rise  above  a  bank  of  cloud,  when  a  solitary  horseman 
pursued  his  way  swiftly  bat  cautiously  in  the  direction 


of  Lawrence  Weston,  carerally  avoiding  the  sentinels, 

being  anxious  to  gain  his  destination  unnoticed  by  any 
of  those  assembled  for  the  siege  of  Bristol.  So  well 
was  he  acquainted  with  the  road  and  the  disposition  of 
the  troops,  that  he  succeeded  to  his  wish,  and  passed 
beyond  the  outmost  encampment  without  having  been 
challenged ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed 
more  to  the  carelessness  of  those  who  should  have 
kept  a  stricter  watch,  than  to  the  horseman's  own  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Royalists,  occupied  with  the  enemy  within  the 
walls— expecting  none  from  without,  and  not  boasting 
the  high  discipline  of  better-regulated  armies  or  more 
quiet  times — paid  little  heed  to  the  comings  and  go* 
ings  of  footmen  or  horsemen  at  the  outward  limits  of 
their  camp. 

Leaving  the  traveler,  however,  all  the  praise  due  to 
his  present  caution,  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  dress  and  after  bearing  calculated  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  consistency  of  hia  wisdejn. 
If  he  sought  concealment,  as  his  cautious  movements 
indicated,  an  unplumed  hat,  an  unlaced  cloak,  and  less 
richly  slashed  doublet,  would  have  suited  such  a  pur- 
pose better  than  the  striking  and  handsome,  though 
not  new  attire,  iu  which  he  was  arrayed.  If  speeding; 
on  a  legitimate  errand,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  avoiding  observation:  if  be  intended  treachery, 
some  further  disguise  than  a  slouched  hat  or  muffling 
cloak  would  have  proved  him  better  fitted  to  play  the 
traitor's  part.  If  he  purposed  a  visit  to.a  fair  lady,  the 
time  was  unseemly;  and  vet,  if  he  rode  on  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  he /night  have  spared  the  graceful 
arrangement  of  his  cloak,  the  better  adjusting  of  hie  -> 
lace  collar,  or  falling  band,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  and  the  curl  given  to  his  well-trimsned  mastacbes 
as  he  reached  the  lawn  before  Lawrence  Vfeston 
Lodge,  after  having  tied  up'  his  panting  steed  \3  a 
quiet  and  shady  nook,  and  .leaped  the  fence  which 
enclosed  the  shrubbery,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
front  door,  as  a  welcome  and  expected  visitor  should 
have  done.  « 

And  who  was*  this  horseman  who  rode  forth  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  half  shunning,  half  courting  observa- 
tion? And  what  was  his  purpose?  The  horseman 
was  Roland  Eden ;  his  purpose  not  rally  developed  in 
his  own  mind.  Possibly  his  actions  were  to  be  guided 
by  after  circumstances  j  a  conclusion  at  which  most 
minds  arrive  when  embarrassed  by  the  task  of  deciding 
on  the  conflicting  views  and  wishes  submitted  to  its 
decision.  "  Time  will  show,  and  we  must  act  accord*  i 
ingly,"  are  words  that  have  the  sound  and  show  of 
wisdom,  and  are  very  tolerably  imposing  on  ourselves 
and  others,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  a  grave 
look  and  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head.  Fortunately  for 
Roland  Eden,  no  one  was  there  to  ask  what  he,  an 
officer  in  the  royal  army,  intrusted  with  a  message  to 
Viscount  Grandison  on  Durham  Down,  could  be  doing 
at  Lawrence  Weston,  under  the  windows  of  the 
daughter  of  a  colonel  in  the  Parliament's  forces,  snd 
who  had  within  the  year  returned  all  the  love-tokens 
of  their  early  youth,  with  the  intimation,  that  should 
they  ever  meet  again — which  she  desired  not— they 
must  meet  as  strangers ;  an  intimation  conveyed,  too, 
just  after  his  disinheritance  by  his  grandfather  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  joined  the  Cavaliers. 

Perhaps  Roland  Eden  had  been  lured  thither  by  the 
morning's  parting  look,  to  which  his  love,  rather  than 
his  reason,  played  the  interpreter ;  perhaps  he  came 
from  some  other  cause ;  but  whatever  his  purpose,  he 
had  made  no  confidant.  Could  his  brother  officers 
have  seen  how  precise  he  appeared  in  arranging  his 
cloak,  so  that  its  folds  should  hang  with  graceful  ease, 
partially  revealing  the  slashed  doublet  beneath,  they 
would  have  learned  that  Roland  Eden  was  not  quite 
as  indifferent  to  his  appearance  in  female  eyes  as  they 
had  asserted  and  believed. 

Avoiding  the  grand  entrance,  as  we  have  said  before 
—for  the  young  Cavalier  knew  that  he  was  not  an  in- 
vited, and,  he  sometimes  feared,  might  prove  an  un- 
welcome visitor— he  gained  that  side  6T  the  mansion 
which  contained  the  best  anartmenni.  traadiiw  ih« 
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•north  green  turf  with  as  light  a  step  as  though  he  had 
been  dancing  a  galliard.  The  moon  rising  above  the 
clouds,  which  had  before  obscured  her  power,  threw 
her  light  upon  the  verdant  lawn ;  yet  Roland  paced  it 
more  than  once,  looking  anxiously  up  at  each  case- 
ment aa  he  passed,  before  he  could  decide  beneath 
which  to  take  his  station.  There  were  two  a  little 
space  apart,  on  whose  claims  to  his  preference  be 
found  it  difficult  to  decide.  They  were  of  the  same 
form  and  sise,  with  the  small  diamond  panes  and  stone 
mulliona  of  the  period  ;  the  curtains  of  both  were  partly 
drawn;  bat  those  in  the  one  to  the  right  were  the  most 
open,  and  a  rase  of  flowers  stood  on  the  window-sill. 
These  two  particulars  decided  bis  movements ;  the  re- 
membrance of  the  tastes  of  one  long  known  and  loved 
influencing  his  decision. 

"  The  slumbers  of  youth  are  light  j  or,  if  I  read  that 
look  aright,  there  is  one  who  will  scarcely  sleep  to- 
night, or  not  so  early,"  was  his  thought,  as,  standing 
beneath  the  chosen  window,  he  began  a  serenade  well 
known  to  her  whose  attention  only  he  desired  to  at- 
tract, whom  alone  he  wished  to  listen.  The  words 
had  been  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes,  the  Purcell  of 
his  age,  at  the  request  of  the  singer,  who  was  himself 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Gouter,*  the  famous  lutist,  and 
considered  no  mean  performer  even  at  the  period  when 
this  accomplishment  was  so  common  that  every  bar- 
ber's shop  was  furnished  with  a  lute  for  the  amusement 
of  those  customers  compelled  to  wait  attendance.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  fair  Margaret  had  been 
so  serenaded — for  to  her  was  the  compliment  offered ; 
and  though'  the  minstrel  was  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  forego  the  accompaniment  of  his  lute  on  the 
present  occasion,  so  rich  and  full  was  his  voice,  and  so 
admirably  modulated,  that  its  absence  could  hardly  be 
regretted.  A  flower  dropped  from  the  half-opened 
casement,  a  wave  of  the  hand,  or  a  low  sweet  strain  in 
reply,  nad  -been  the  singer's  reward  in  former  times  ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  young  Cavalier,  notwith- 
standing late  events,  did  not  ribw  anticipate  similar 
tokens  of  favour  and  gratitude  7 

The  higher  our  hopes,  the  darker  the  despair  which 
succeeds  their  disappointment.  Alas  for  the  penalties 
which  the  heart  must  pay  for  its  loveliest  visions,  its 
most  glorious  dreams  f  A  deep  silence  lay  all  around ; 
scarce  a  leaf  stirred,  so  faint  was  the  summer  air,  which 
came  loaded  with  fragrance,  steeping  the  senses  in  a 
dreamy  joy.  The  camp  lay  too  far  afield  for  its  hum 
and  bustle  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  scene ;  and  the 
waves  of  the  Severn,  which  flowed  at  a  little  distance, 
kissed  the  beach  with  so  low  a  whisper,  that  the  echo 
came  not  across  the  belt  of  swampy  ground  that  inter- 
vened. High  as  beat  the  heart  of  the  lover  with  earthly 
hopes ;  roll  as  was  his  spirit  of  restless  longings,  even 
he  could  not  entirely  resist  the  calming  influence  of 
such  an'  hour,  and  his  voice  at  first  was  soft  and  low, 
till,  forgetting  all  but  his  love,  and  those  bright  hopes 
which,  earthly  though  they  were,  had  something  of  the 
splendour  of  high  heaven— for  they- had  less  of  selfish- 
ness than  most  of  the  hopes  of  man — it  rose  with  richer, 
mightier  power,  every  tone  distinctly  heard  amid  the 
stillness,  falling  on  the  heart  like  the  song  of  some 
gifted  spirit. 

SERENADE. 
The  sun  hath  sunk  to  rest. 

The  peasant's  task  is  done ; 
Hush'd  laugh  and  merry  jest, 

And  I  am  left  alone ! 

Wake!  Wake!  Wake! 
Fair  maiden,  wake  a  while ; 

And  day  leas  bright 

Will  seem  than  night 
Beneath  thy  sunny  smile. 

The  noontide  plows  no  more, 
The  grass  is  gemmM  with  dew; 

The  bods  have  folded  o'er 
Their  leaves  of  varied  hoe : 

Wake!  Wake!  Wake! 


*  James  Gooler  excelled  all  other  Englishmen  in  his  play- 
ing on  the  lute.  «He  frequently  performed  before  Charles  I.. 
who  usually  leaned  or  laid  bis  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 


Look  from  thy  lattice  high, 

And  folded  flower, 

And  lawn  and  bower, 
Will  bloom  beneath  thine  eye  ! 

Still'd  in  the  stir  of  day,  • 

The  wild  bird's  gush  of  song ; 
The  nightingale  her  lay 

Pours  not  the  groves  among: 

Woke !  Wake !  Wake ! 
Breathe  but  one  whisper  low, 

And  air  will  be 

All  melody 
The  while  thine  accents  flow! 

As  he  sung,  his  eye  rested  on  the  casement,  watch* 
ing  eagerly  for  some  sign  by  which  he  might  learn  that 
his  strain  had  been  heard, and  not  despised.  Even  the 
trembling  of  the  curtain  from  a  maiden's  breath,  or  the 
timid  touching  of  her  fingers  to  draw  or  to  withdraw  it, 
could  not  have  escaped  his  earnest  gaze ;  but  as  the 
third  verse  was  concluded,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 
she  neither  "  looked  from  her  lattice  high"  aor 
"  breathed  ooe  whisper  low  ;"  his  bright  hopes  gradu- 
ally faded,  and  his  pride  more  than  hinted  that  he  had 
done  ill  in  thus  subjecting  himself  to  her  scorn,  perhaps 
derision.  For  a  time  he  continued  to  watch  the  case- 
ment with  an  eager  eye  and  eager  ear,  still  hoping, 
though  with  growing  doubt  and  fear ;  but  no  casement 
opened,  no  curtain  stirred,  no  soft,  sweet  strain  replied 
to  his. 

He  might  have  mistaken  her  apartment,  though  he 
fancied  that  some  secret  instinct  would  have  directed 
him  aright;  there  was  something  consoling  in  the 
thought,  and  he  paced  along  the  whole  side  of  the 
mansion,  closely  scrutinizing  each  casement  as  he 
passed.  That  scrutiny  only  confirmed  him  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  former  decision ;  but  as,  on  returning, 
he  glanced  at  the  window  to  his  left,  he  started  with  a 
pleased  surprise.  The  curtains  had  been  more  closely 
drawn  since  he  had  last  looked ;  nay,  be  fancied  that 
he  could  even  then  see  them  shaking  from  the  touch 
of  the  hand  which  had  arranged  them. 

The  last  verse  was  repeated  with  a  more  passionate 
energy,  while  his  gaze  became,  if  possible,  still  more 
earnest.  He  ceased :  but  no  friendly  word  answered 
his  entreaty  for  a  whisper  low. 

That  his  song  had  been  beard  he  could  not,  he  did 
not  doubt ;  and  yet  no  reply  was  to  be  vouchsafed. 
His  disappointment  proved  how  widely  different  had 
been  his  expectations,  how  sanguine  had  been  his 
hopes.  Not  one  word,  however  cold,  not  the  slighf 
est  act  of  courtesy,  was  to  repair  the  scorn,  the 
bitter  sarcasms  of  the  morning.  He  paused  for  some 
minutes  to  be  quite  certain  of  a  fact  which  he  would 
fain  have  doubted  if  he  could,  and  then  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  burst  of  indignant  song,  so  wild,  so 
passionate,  from  the  sudden  impulse,  that  cold  indeed 
must  have  been  the  heart  which  could  have  heard  the 
strain  unmoved :  and  yet  the  listener,  if  any  deigned 
to  listen,  seemed  as  untouched  by  this  flood  of  reproach, 
the  unpremeditated  pouring  forth  of  the  indignation  of 
a  noble  heart,  believing  its  best  affections  scorned  and 
trampled  on,  as  she  had  been  by  his  more  studied  lay. 
Thine  eye  looks  coldly  now. 

Thy  lip  is  wreath'd  with  scorn, 
Thou  hast  forgot  the  vow 

We  breathed  in  life's  young  morn : 
Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 
I  bid  thee  wske  no  more ! 
I  too  will  teach 
My  lips  the  speech 
Lips  use  when  love  is  o'er. 

If  the  lady  bad  failed  to  wake,  she  at  least  seemed 
inclined  to  sleep  at  his  bidding ;  and  he  who  before 
quareled  with  her  non-obedience,  was  still  more  angrr 
at  her  present  compliance  with  his  commands.  With  . 
feelings  by  no  means  in  unison  with  the  holy  calm 
around  him,  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  fence, 
which  he  had  lately  leaped  so  lightly  in  the  vain  hope 
of  being  rewarded  for  his  gallantry,  crossing  the  lawn 
with  hasty  strides  and  clanking  spurs,  his  every  action 
bespeaking  more  wrath  than  prudence;  but  ere  he 
gained  the  spot  where  his  horse  stood  pawing  the 

CTMMtiui  with    imnatiMM.  hia  nntivA  MtnAfAiritv  of  torn- 
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bored  what  bad  escaped  him  for  a  tine  in  his  anger, 
namely,  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  tried  to  persuade 
himself,  and  would  bare  still  more  strenuously  endea- 


voured to  pertuade  others,  be  had  aloae  undertaken 
this  late  and  secret  ride  to  Lawrence  Weston. 

"  They  have  no  right  to  expect  this  at  my  bands,*' 
he  mattered,  pausing  in  doubt;  till  humanity,  joined  to 
the  remembrance  of  by-gone  days,  when  life  was  as 
one  bright,  unbroken  dream  of  love, subdued  his  pride. 

Alas !  bow  few  the  motives'  that  have  no  taint  of 
selfishness. 

When  he  again  stood  beneath  the  window,  whose 
closed  curtains  had  given  such  unwelcome  proof  of 
some  listener's  want  of  courtesy,  his  tone  and  manner 
were  completely  chanced.  He  was  there  now  to  con- 
fer a  favour  on  one  who  deserved  no  such  return  ;  to 
compel  her  from  prudence  to  listen  to  his  warning, 
who,  from  fickleness,  had  refused  to  listen  to  his  pray- 
ers, forgetful  of  the  vows  exchanged  in  other  days. 
He  was  no  longer  the  fond  and  imploring  lover,  ready 
to  forgive  and  kiss  the  hand  which  had  spurned  him, 
won  back  to  bis  early  affection  by  one  fleeting  glance 
—the  glance  of  a  cold  coquette,  as  he  new  said  in  his 
anger  $  he  was  there  merely  on  an  errand  of  humanity. 

His  lofty  bearing  proved  that  his  indignation  was 
little  softened.  Throwing  up  some  pebbles  against  the 
casement  to  attract  attention,  he  sang  the  following 
warning: 

Bend  from  thy  lattice,  lady  fair! 
No  lover  sings  below ; 

No  aallant  stands  for  idlesse  there, 
Stern  as  thine  own  my  brow. 

Yet  would  I  save  thy  heart  from  pain ; 
Haste !  haste !  and  wake  thy  guest ; 

At  morn  his  foes  will  come  again, 
With  thee  he  may  not  rest! 
Considering  his  task  to  be  now  fully  accomplished, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  retreating,  judging  that  pride, 
if  no  other  feeling,  would  induce  a  continuance  of  the 
silence  which  be  had  found  so  vexatious,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  saw  the  curtain  withdrawn  by  a  female 
hand,  not  timidly,  not  hesitatingly,  but  somewhat 
rudely,  and  in  an  instant  after  the  casement  was  open- 
ed, but  cautiously,  so  as  to  make  little  noise.  His  fea- 
tures again  lit  up  with  hope,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  committed  the  folly  of 
uttering  some  lovelike  rhapsody,  despite  his  former 
prudent  resolutions,  had  not  the  voice  of  Lady  Burfrey 
recalled  his  pride  and  dispelled  his  delusion,  over- 
whelming him  with  vexation  and  confusion. 

How  provoking  to  see  and  hear  the  haughty  annt, 
when  he  had  anticipated,  however  extravagant  the  an- 
ticipation, seeing  and  hearing  the  lovely  niece !  To 
have  been  caught  in  the  act  of  performing  a  serenade 
by  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Burfrey  was  doubly  vexa- 
tions. There  was  not  another  person  in  the  world  on 
whom  he  would  not  rather  have  bestowed  his  min- 
strelsy. What  occurrence  could  be  more  annoying  f 
Here  was  sufficient  ground  for  blame  and  sarcasm  to 
one  who  was  sparing  of  neither,  when  no  sufficient 
ground  existed.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  all  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  be  could  tell  the  window  of  his  lady- 
love by  instinct,  and  the  impropriety  of  a  visit  at  such 
an  bour  to  a  bigh-born  maiden,  particularly  one  who, 
through  her  father,  and  under  her  own  band,  had  de- 
clined all  further  intercourse ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  to  which  such  a  visit  might  subject  him  should 
it  become  known,  since  the  loyalty  which  he  called 
discriminating  was  by  many  counted  lukewarm  and 
doubtful.  How  did  he  inwardly  rave  at  fhte  and  his 
own  folly,  at  the  former,  we  fear,  far  more  than  the 
latter,  for  bringing  him  into  such  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. Had  his  visit  been  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  friendly  warning,  he  need  have  felt  no  awkward- 
ness in  being  thus  discovered  j  thus  the  truth  was 
revealed  even  to  his  own  heart  $  to  warn  had  not  been 
his  sole  motive  j  he  had  hoped  for  an  explanation  with 
Margaret  Wilton ;  a  fact  which  he  could  scarcely  re- 
concile with  honour  after  her  father's  letter,  however 
-  he  might  excuse  it  through  lovu. 

Lear  Burfiruv  saw  his  embarrassment,  and  availed 


herself  of  the  advantage  it  gave  her  Over  hm,  showing 
no  pity  for  bis  discomposure,  and  indulging  her  own 
bitterness  of  temper  without  any  scruple,  though  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  his  person. 

"  Who  comes  at  night  disturbing  my  rest  with  love* 
sick  madrigals  ?  If  some  silly  suiter  of  some  sillier 
damsel,  you  have  mistaken;  my  tervingwwomen  rest 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house." 

"  I  come  not  to  your  serving-women,  but  would  fain 
speak  to  yourself,"  replied  the  young  man,  proudly, 
his  cheek  glowing  at  her  words. 

" Captain  Eden!"  exclaimed  the  led  v,  in  assumed 
amaxement.  "  I  must  entreat  your  pardon,  if,  roused 
from  sleep,  I  could  not  dearly  distinguish  between  the 
rugged  ditty  of  some  village  swam  and  the  courtly 
strain  of  a  gay  Cavalier  $  while  my  humility  must  bear 
the  blame  if  I  never  guessed  myself  to  be  the  object 
of  this  gallantry.  I  thank  you  for  your  song;  and  only 
grieve  that  my  over  courtesy  this  morning  should  have 
tempted  you  to  an  act  which  the  censorious  might 
consider  scarcely  seemly  or  scarcely  prudent,  since 
the  prince  will  not  praise  the  loyalty  of  him  who  could 
leave  the  royal  camp  to  serenade  the  sister  of  Lord 
Brook.  To  detain  you  with  further  thanks  would  but 
increase  your  peril,  and  so  I  wish  you  a  geooVusuht." 

"  Your  ladyship  says  truly ;  this  visit  boasts  of  little 
wisdom :  but  if  I  merit  no  thanks  for  the  risk  I  run,  I 
should  at  least  receive  a  leas  bitter  chiding.  You 
beard  the  warning  which  I  cnmetogive;  so  now  good* 
night  to  you,  in  more  sincerity,  than  your  good-night 
to  me." 

"Of  what  would  you  warn  me 7"  questioned  the 
ladv,  quickly,  as  the  Cavalier  turned  to  depart.  "  I 
understood  that  you  came  to  honour  mo  with  a  sere- 
nade." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  your  ladyship  does  not  imagine 
that  I  oame  on  such  an  errand." 

"  I  thought  at  least  that  you  wished  me  to  believe 
so ;  but  my  vanity  has  been  to  blame,  it  seems.  I  crave 
forgiveness,  for  thinking  that  you  came  on  a  fool* 
errand.  Your  sole  purpose,  then,  was  to  warn  me  of 
some  threatened  danger,"  she  said,  the  curl  of  her  Up, 
discernible  in  the  clear  moonlight,  belying  her  simple 
tone. 

"  If  I  came' on  a  fool's  errand,  I  have  met  with  a 
fool's  reward,"  he  answered,  bitterly,  believing  at  the 
instant  Mhat  he  saw  a  fair  rice  over  Lady  Borfrey'e 
shoulder,  end  conjecturing  from  this  that  his  song  hud 
been  scorned,  not  unheard,  by  her  for  whom  it  had 
been  intended.  "  It  being  still  reported  that  Major 
Hulton  is  concealed  within  these  walls,  a  stricter  search 
will  be  made  at  break  of  day :  whether  this  will  be  de- 
sirable or  successful,  I  leave  to  your  decision.  And 
now,  having  warned  yon,  I  depart ;  but  if  your  lady* 
ship  would  put  in  action  the  ill-will  so  clearly  shown 
in  words,  you  have  only  to  publish  this  visit,  and  your- 
self and  niece  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  ruin 
completed." 

"Stay,  Roland  Eden  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Burfrey, 
eagerly :  "  come  nearer,  and  if  that  Royalist  cloak 
covers  the  heart  of  a  man,  answer  me  truly  j  your  pur- 
pose, if  friendly,  is  but  half  accomplished,  is  there 
a  hope  of  the  search  being  deferred  or  proving  vain  f" 

"  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  none.  The  scru- 
tiny will  be  far  more  strict  than  that  of  this  morning ; 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  firing  the  house  to  ensure 
Hulton's  death  or  capture.  But  this  the  prince  has 
forbidden,  as  well  as  your  being  again  disturbed  to- 
night." 

"  How  is  this  f  The  prince  was  not  wont  to  be  so 
merciful  nor  so  considerate  to  our  sex." 

«'  I  only  report  what  I  have  heard." 

"  Johnson  has,  as  you  predicted,  confined  his  obser- 
vation to  the  cellar ;  but  he  has  been  joined  bv  another 
trooper,  who,  though  fortunately  with  something  of  the 
like  tastes,  takes  upon  himself  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  my  servants,  and  asserts  that  a  guard  is  set 
round  the  house  \  a  statement  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
domestics.    Is  this  correct  f" 

"  Possibly,  though  I  did  not  know  it  j  and  met  with 
no  interruntion  on  mv  wav." 
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"  Bat  yo*  know  the  road,  Could  a  stranger  reach 
the  Severn  unperceived  ?" 

"  It  might  be  done  by  one  schooled  in  the  perils. of 
the  times,  and  should  be  attempted  in  a  case  of  dan- 
ger." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  Lady  Burfrey 
spoke  in  a  more  friendly  tone,  though  unable  to  con- 
ceal how  mach  the  effort  cost  her  pride. 

"  You  have  pointed  out  a  danger,  but  you  have 
shown  me  no  way  of  escape;  for  you  must  know  me 
too  well  to  suppose  that  if  Hulton  were  here  I  would 
give  him  up,  though  the  house  were  in  flames,  and  a 
barrier  of  Royalist  pikes  beyond.  He  was  your  father's 
friend,  was  yours,  till,  deceived  by  the  evil  counsels  of 
others  or  your  own  heart,  you  turned  from  the  paths  of 
the  godly  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  dissolute.'  If  you 
repent  of  that  course,  or  retain  one  feeling  of  huma- 
nity after  a  companionship  with  the  cruel  malignant*, 
you  will  save  a  fellow-creature  from  being  hunted  to 
death  by  human  bloodhounds.1' 

"  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  a  defence 
of  my  motives  in  joining  the  Royalists ;  enough  that  you 
cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  motives,  since  that 
act  not  only  placed  me  in  opposition  to  the  friends  of 
my  youth,  and  those  with  whom  I  had  before  laboured 
to  secure  the*  liberties  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  but 
destroyed  my  fondest  hopes  and  cut  me  off  from  my 
kindred,  leaving  me  Iol  Jy  and  desolate,  with  none  to 
cheer  my  life  and  none  to  mourn  my  death.  I  dare 
not  regret  my  choice,  though  disapproving  the  acts  of 
some  of  those  with  whom  I  serve;  but  that  I  am  not 
dead  to  the  feeling*  of  humanity— not  hardened  by  the 
sufferings  caused  by  this  unhappy  contest— my  conduct 
this  morning,  my  warning  this  night,  must  have  con- 
vinced you.  If  I  have  erred  in  thiB  matter,  the  erring 
has  been  rather  against  duty  than  humanity.'9 

Roland  Eden  spoke  with  earnestness,  and  his  hearer 
was  touched. 

"  You  aay  truly  that  this  is  no  fitting  time  or  place 
to  discuss  the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  kings, 
nor  will  I  deny  that  there  was  that  in  your  conduct  this 
morning  which  merits  thanks;  vet,  methinka,  he  would 
but  have  a  bounded  view  of  hie  duty  who  should  let 
the  persecutor  work  his  will,  and  deem  himself  absolv- 
ed from  blame  if  he  warn  the  hunted  wretch  that  there 
is  no  escape." 

"  Lady  Burfrey,  this  accusation  is  unjusV  jungene- 
rous,  and  you  know  it  to  be  so.  I  am  not  free  to-act 
as  I  would.  An  officer  in  the  king's  service,  J  must 
obey  those  whom  he  shall  place  in  command ;  I  am 
now  disobeying  orders  implied,  if  not  delivered,  and 
fear  I  have  already  trenched  upon  my.  duty  in  shielding 
one  who,  in  his  wild,  unthinking  zeal,  heeds  not  the 
evil  he  may  cause." 

"  And  you  repent  this  stepping  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  hair  beyond  the  fancied  duty  of  a  Royalist  officer! 
The  puppet  of  a  tyrant!  the  slave  of  his  slaves !  At 
their  cruel  bidding  you  play  the  beast  of  prey  and  rend 
your  fellows;  nay,  worse,  for  beasts  spare  all  their 
kind.  Be  who  made  thee  man  will  ask  of  thee,  the 
Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?  But  that  Major  Ritson, 
doubting  your  loyalty,  took  the  command  this  morning, 
your  father's  friend  would  have  been  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  feeble 
women;  yes,  butchered!  look  as  you  will.  Do  I  not 
say  the  truth  f     Speak,  if  not  silent  for  very  shame." 

"  Had  I  continued  in  command  I  must  have  perform- 
ed its  duties,  however  painful ;  and  that  they  would 
have  been  most  painful,  you  should  believe,  if  you 
could  have  read  my  feelings  when  I  stood  before  you, 
scorned  by  her  who  should  have  been  my  bride,  but 
who  gave  back  my  vows  without  regret,  and  taunted  by 
yourself  till  the  hot  blood  ran  riot  in  my  veins, and  my 
proud  heart  swelled  nigh  to  bursting,  you  would  have 
hushed  the  sarcasms  with  which,  using  your  privilege 
of  womanhood,  you  tortured  me ;  yes,  even  you  would 
have  been  silent  from  compassion.  Had  I  done  you 
the  worst  wrong  that  man  can  do  to  man,  that  one 
half  hour  had  avenged  it.  Triumph  if  von  will  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  anguish  you  inflicted ;  but  believe 
me  when  I  sav  that  if  as  a  soldier.  Lhad  taken  Hulton 


before  the  prince)  aa  a  man  I  would  have  risked  life 
and  limb,  all  save  honour,  to  have  shielded  him  from 
harm." 

"  May  I  believe  this!"  asked  Lady  Burfrey,  earnest- 
ly, and  more  gently  too,  for  she  had  not  heard  his  pas- 
sionate burst  unmoved. 

"  You  may." 

"  Then,  now  that  you  are  not  in  command,  that  you 
are  the  bearer  of  no  orders,  you  cannot,  you  will  not, 
refuse  to  aid  the  escape  of  one  who,  without  that  aid, 
must  die  I  Think,"  she  continued,  still  more  earnestly, 
seeing  that  in  her  listener's  countenance  which  gave 
her  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  "  think,  that  if  taken, 
a  short  prayer  and  a  strong  rope  are  all  the  favours  to 
be  granted  to  a  fellow-man,  your  father's  friend,  one 
with  whom  you  walked  in  youth,  though  parted  now. 
He  is  to  have  no  trial,  offer  no  defence,  but  be  hurried 
to  a  shameful  death,  amid  the  gibes  and  the  shouts  of 
a  fierce  multitude.  Were  it  only  a  worthless  dog  in- 
stead of  a  brave  man  who  was  thus  to  suffer,  every  gene- 
rous mind  would  take  the  victim's  part.  And  will 
Roland  Eden  stand  tamely  by  and  see  this  foul  injustice 
done ;  and  all  because  wisely  or  unwisely,  with  a  pru- 
dent warmth,  or  too  hot  a  leal,  as  some  may  "think,  a 
patriot  would  maintain  the  people's  rights  against  the 
power  of  him  who  if  he  hath  a  kingly  heart,  hath  not 
an  honest  one  I  But  this  morning  you  admitted  that 
you  had  little  influence  to  protect  him;  will  that  in- 
fluence be  greater  when  he  shall  be  found  in  the  very 
room  where  you  kept  watch,  and  when  the  sagacity  of 
an  animal  may  be  brought  against  you  f  I  will  not  urge 
you  to  an  act  of  humanity  from  a  mean  and  selfish 
motive ;  I  will  not  bid  you  think  whether  his  being  dis- 
covered here  may  not  endanger  your  own  safety ;  whe- 
ther having  gone  half  way  and  warned,  it  would  not 
be  less  perilous  to  yourself  to  go  the  whole  way  and 
save;  no,  I  will  not  urge  you  on  the  score  of  policy,  con- 
vinced that  no  mere  persona]  risk  would  check  or  prompt 
you  in  this  matter;  but. I  appeal  to  your  generosity  to 
save  us  both  from  future  self-reproach  and  vain  regrets. 
As  a  Cavalier,  I  say  let  not  the  disgrace  of  such  an  out- 
rage rest  on  your  party ;  as  a  Christian,  I  bid  you  guard 
one  made  after  God's  own  image  from  the  bloodhounds 
who  would  rend  him;  as  a  man,  I  implore  you  to 
spare  a  defenceless  woman  the  agony  of  seeing  the 
bosom  friend  of  a  lost  brother  and  husband  torn  from 
her  protection  and  borne  away  to  a  cruel  death.  Say 
not  to  me  or  to  yourself  that  they  will  not  do  this,  and 
that  he  will  not  die;  build  not  on  such  a  baseless 
hope.  Did  you  not  see  how  the  eyes  of  that  ruthless 
man  gleamed  and  glistened  as  he  spoke  his  doom  1 
And  what  were  your  single  voice  tor  mercy  against 
the  cry  of  the  multitude  for  blood  7  Of  what  avail  your 
single  sword  against  a  thousand,  though  that  should  be 
upraised  in  his  behalf?  I  would  guide  him  myself  to 
the  water's  edge,  but  that  my  strength  would  fail, 
and  I  should  only  endanger  him  I  wish  to  serve ;  and 
the  only  domestic  on  whom  I  could  rely  is  too  closely 
watched  to  leave  the  house  without  suspicion.  1  have 
no  right  to  ask  this  favour  for  myself,  and  for  myself  I 
would  not  ask  it ;  but  for  him,  my  guest,  my  brother's 
friend,  I  bend  my  pride  to  play  the  suitor  to  your  kind- 
ness :  and  how  that  pride  is  galled  at  such  a  bending, 
you  may  guess.  If  you  have  suffered  from  the  malice 
of  my  tongue,  the  evil  judgment  of  my  heart,  now 
is  your  moment  for  revenge.  Give  back  my  taunts, 
pay  back  my  bitter  gibes  ;  I  must  endure  them  all  in 
patience." 

"  You  know  me  better,  Lady  Burfrey,  or  you  would 
not  have  pleaded  thus." 

"Right,  Roland  Eden,  this  suing  for  your  pity,  this 
trusting  to  your  honour,  is  a  higher  homage  than  a  bend- 
ed knee :  I  had  not  so  pleaded  to  a  crowned  king.  Say 
that  my  pleading  has  not  been  vain.  Without  your  aid 
he  dies.    Doubt  not,  pause  not." 

"  Your  pleading  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  hope  I  do 
not  err :  I  would  but  save  a  fellow  roan  from  death. 
Let  your  guest>  pome  forth,  and  I  will  be  his  guide 
and  guard  :  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  He  shall  be  with  you  on  the  instant,"  said  the  lady, 
doting  the  casement,  on  which  Roland  still  gaaed;  but 
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if  with  the  idea  of  being  favoured  by  a  second  vision  of 
the  fair  face  which  he  had  teen  or  fancied,  he  was 

Within  a  few  minutes  a  side-door  was  cautiously 
opened,  and  Hulton  stood  on  the  lawn  before  his 
guide. 

*  Captain  Eden,"  said  Lady  Burfrey,  before  she 
closed  the  door  on  her  departing  guest,  "  I  would 
fain  thank  you ;  but  my  thanks  would  be  of  little  value 
in  your  eves.  I  feel  the  debt  of  obligation  incurred ; 
but  I  will  not  follow  the  way  of  the  worldly,  and  say 
that  I  am  henceforth  your  friend,  and  that  you  may 
count  on  my  gratitude.  Your  friend  I  never  was  and 
never  shall  be ;  our  views  cross ;  the  triumph  of  one 
must  be  raised  on  the  defeat  of  the  other.  If  my  in- 
fluence can  at  any  time  save  the  life  of  one  of  your 
party,  claim  it  boldly,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  the  mere 
payment  of  a  debt.  Perhaps  I  should  say  and  do  more; 
out  I  am  too  honest  to  make  offers  which  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  fulfil." 

"  I  have  compelled  your  respect,  Lady  Burfrey,  I  ask 
not  your  thanks,  and  for  your  enmity,  retain  it,  and 
let  not  my  present  service  weigh  on  your  spirit ;  count 
it  as  an  act  of  common  humanity  done  to  another. — 
I  shall  not  cross  your  hopes  for  the  future,  a  beggared 
Cavalier  being  no  fitting  son-in-law  to  a  wealthy  Par- 
liamentarian." 

"  At  least,  Captain  Eden,  I  can  say  with  sincerity, 
that  I  hope  this  service  will  bring  you  into  no  peril ; 
were  it  to  do  so,  I  should  feel  much  regret." 

"  It  would  be  a  circumstance  unworthy  of  regret, 
since  there  are  none  who  feel  an  interest  in  my  fate : 
a  soldier's  death  is  all  I  have  to  look  to  or  hope  for  on 
this  earth.  But  the  night  wears,  and  that  passing  cloud 
sheds  a  friendly  gloom.  I  trust  that  the  morning's  alarm 
and  the  evening  air  will  not  increase  your  ladyship's 
indisposition ;"  and  bowing  low,  he  turned  away. 

Lady  Burfrey  looked  after  him  for  a  moment ;  but  if 
her  heart  reproached  her,  she  showed  no  outward  token 
of  compunction. 

As  the  young  Cavalier  reached  the  last  point  from 
whence  he  could  catch  a  view  of  the  house,  he  bent 
a  parting  dance  on  the  casement  from  which  Lady 
Burfrey  bad  addressed  him.  The  window  continued 
closed,  but  either  his  own  wishes  or  the  moonlight 
deceived  him,  or  a  female  figure  was  stand ing  there,  too 
fragile  for  the  haughty  sister  of  Lord  Brook.  For  an 
instant  he  hesitated ;  then,  with  a  crimson  cheek,  raised 
his  plumed  hat  and  bowed  with  a  mingling  of  the  stately 
gallantry  of  the  courtier  and  the  animated  devotion  of 
the  lover.  If  he  saw  correctly,  a  hand  was  waved  in 
return  ere  the  figure  glided  behind  the  curtain.  For 
some  moments  his  gase  continued  filed  on  the  window, 
and  then  he  followed  Hulton,  who  was  a  few  steps  in 
advance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'•  Tell  scale,  it  lacks  devotion." 
*  •  • 

M  Tell  faiih,  it's  fled  the  citie ; 
Tell  how  the  country  erreth ; 
Tell  manhood  shakes  off  pitie; 
Tell  venue  least  preferreth ; 
And,  if  Utey  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lye." 

Sir  Waltkk  Ralegh. 

The  greeting  between  the  Cavalier  and  the  Round- 
head had  been  polite  rather  than  cordial;  and  as  silence 
and  caution  were  requisite  for  the  safety  of  both,  but 
few  words  were  exchanged  between  them  till  they  gain- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  looked  over  its  turbid 
waters,  now  silvered  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  as  she 
rode  like  a  queen  through  the  gray  vault  of  heaven, 
now  showing  dark  and  sullen  as  dusky  vapours  sailed 
across  her  face. 

"  I  trust  you  are  now  safe,"  said  Roland,  addressing 
his  companion,  as  they  stood  partly  sheltered  from  ob- 
servation beneath  a  shadowing  1) auk. 

«  f  ha**  n»ith«r  a  Rnvaliot  nilr*  at  hi*  tiMa*  maw  « 


Royalist  musket  at  my  head,  if  you  call  that  being  safe ; 
but  this  side  of  the  water  is  beset  with  those  who  seek 
my  life,  and  I  have  neither  the  wings  of  a  gull  nor  the 
fins  of  the  salmon  to  bear  me  across  the  flood,"  replied 
the  Roundhead,  whose  dark  plain  dress  and  closely- 
cut  hair  proved  his  seal  for  the  external  peculiarities  of 
his  party,  whose  livery  they  might  be  termed,  as  well 
as  for  the  principles  on  which  they  acted  or  professed 
to  act.  "  Is  Captain  Eden  weary  of  the  task  he  has 
undertaken  f  Does  he  fear  farther  risk  to  himself?  or 
does  he  think  that  he  has  already  shown  more  than  suf- 
ficient favour  to  one  who  will  fawn  on  no  tyrant,  wear 
he  mitre  or  crown  1" 

"  You  should  know  Roland  Eden  too  well  to  suppose 
that  personal  risk  alone  would  stay  him  in  any  enter- 
prise, however  dangerous ;  and  he  has  more  than  once 
incurred  your  censure  by  refusing  to  allow  a  difference 
in  opinion  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  non-inter- 
change of  Christian  charities,"  answered  the  young 
Cavalier  warmly.  "  As  my  guidance  was  only  request- 
ed to  the  water's  edge,  I  concluded  that  once  there, 
your  safety  was  assured.  If  I  erred  in  this  idea,  speak 
your  wishes ;  and,  as  far  as  a  Royalist  officer  can  in 
honour  fulfil  them,  they  shall  be  accomplished.  I  con- 
clude your  purpose  is  to  skirt  the  shore  to  Gloucester, 
either  by  land  or  water,  as  the  king's  troops  are  nume- 
rous in  Wales." 

"  They  are:  and  yet  it  is  to  Wales  I  would  proceed; 
but,  as  a  stranger,  I  know  not  how  to  obtain  a  boat 
without  the  risk  of  discovery." 

"  A  former  visit  to  this  neighbourhood  may  enable 
me  to  assist  you.  If  you  will  hold  my  horse,  I  will  seek 
an  honest  fisherman,  who,  owing  me  some  little  ser-  i 
vice,  and  holding  the  Parliament  in  reverence,  may  be 
induced  to  convey  you  across  the  water." 

"  Follow  me !  the  boat  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
we  have  reached  the  point  beyond  which  it  lies  at  an- 
chor," satd  Roland,  rejoining  his  companion  after  a 
short  absence.  "  We  had  better  keep  beneath  this 
bank,  for  the  fitful  moon  shines  forth  at  times  so  brightly, 
that  one  might  fancy  her  coqueting  with  a  painter,  6o 
changing  is  her  light." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  more  freely 
tasked  the  aid  of  Roland  Eden,"  remarked  the  Pres- 
byterian, as  they  walked  slowly  forward.  "  But  for  a 
Cromise  wrung  from  me  by  Lady  Burfrey,  I  would  have 
raved  my  foes  this  morning,  and  in  the  might  of  the 
Lord  withstood  the  evil-minded." 

"Lady  Burfrey  showed  more  wisdom  than  is  her 
wont.  To  preserve  life,  or  save  from  suffering,  tax 
Roland  Eden  boldly." 

"  We  parted  in  anger ;  the  words  of  wrath  upon  our 
lips,"  said  Hulton. 

"  But  I  trust  not  the  feeling  in  our  hearts.  If  I  spoke 
too  quickly,  as  is  my  custom,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  for  I 
would  die  in  peace  with  all." 

"Die!"  repeated  his  companion,  struck  with  his 
melancholy  tone.  "  Do  you  tnink  life- periled  by  your 
aid  to  me?" 

"  No :  but  the  arm  that  gives  death  to-day  may  be 
powerless  itself  to-morrow.  We  shall  not  take  Bristol 
without  a  struggle,  in  which  I  may  fall;  if  so,  I  would 
have  you  bear  my  parting  words  in  mind:  I  die  at 
peace  with  all :  and  say  to  Sir  Roland  (if  you  will  take 
the  message  of  a  Royalist,  and  he  will  hear  it),  that  I 
crave  his  blessing,  though  I  could  not  do  his  will." 

"  I  would  rather  have  you  the  bearer  of  your  own 
message.  Are  you  too  proud  to  say  that  to  your  fa- 
ther's father  which  you  say  unasked  to  your  father's 
friend  ?" 

«  My  father's  father  will  not  hear  my  voice,  will  not 
see  my  face ;  and  even  my  father's  friend  will  repeat 
my  words  more  from  honour  than  regard." 

"  Think  not  so,"  said  the  usually  stern  Presbyterian, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder  with  affection- 
ate interest.  "  I  knew  not  that  your  aged  relative  had 
been  so  hard  to  soften ;  but  only  commission  me  to 
say  that  you  repent  of  the  course  you  took :  no,  not 
repent ;  I  see  by  your  start  that  this  is  too  harsh  a 
term :  we  will  choose  a  gentler  word.    Give  me  au- 
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_  that  you  w31  do  longer  fight  against  the  chosen  coun- 
cil or  a  free  people,  and  I  doabt  not  your  restoration 
to  his  regard." 

"  I  desire,  ardently  desire,  to  be  restored  to  his  re- 
gard, to  feel  his  hand  laid  on  my  head,  to  hear  his 
pious  blessing ;  bat  not  at  the  expense  of  hoc  our." 

"  Speak  not  so  hastily.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  draw 
your  sword  in  our  cause,  though  I  deem  it  the  cause 
of  the  Holy  One,  unless  he  should  vouchsafe  to  open 
your  eyes:  I  do  but  ask  you  not  to  join  with  our  foes." 

"  Now  do  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  son  of  your  old 
friend  is  dear  to  you,  or  you  would  not  offer  him  your 
friendship  on  such  terms,"  said  the  young  Cavalier, 
touched  by  a  gentle  earnestness,  an  aniiety  to  per- 
suade, which  he  had  never  before  observed  in  the  rigid 
Hulton,  whose  general  demeanour,  when  not  excited, 
was  stiff  and  cold. 

"  The  son  of  my  old  friend  is  dear  to  me  for  his  own 
sake  and  his  father's;  and  I  should  rejoice  if  my  words 
could  tarn  him  from  consorting  with  the  men  of  sin, 
who,  by  their  oaths  and  their  vanities,  to  speak  of  no 
other  crimes,  bring  judgments  on  the  land.  Will  you 
go  with  me  to  the  home  of  your  noble  ancestors,  who 
bled  and  died  for  the  true  faith  in  the  time  of  the  cruel 
Mary  T  Will  you  go  to  your  venerable  parent  and  say, 
*  Father,  your  age  needs  a  son's  care  and  a  son's  love ; 
let  me  abide  with  you  V  Do  this,  Roland,  and  I  will 
engage  that  your  grandfather  shall  receive  you  back 
with  joy ;  that  none  shall  question,  none  shall  molest 
you." 

"  Could  you  stay  the  questions  of  my  own  conscience? 
Could  you  hush  its  still,  small  voice  I" 

«'  Say  to  your  conscience,  I  have  seen  the  error  of 
mv  ways :  once  I  walked  with  the  ungodly ;  but  now 
I  nave  departed  from  them." 

**  And  what  if  my  conscience  will  not  be  deceived  ? 
What  if  it  say  you  heard  the  chinking  of  red  gold,  you 
saw  its  glitter,  and  you  turned  from  the  road  %f  honour, 
selling  yourself  for  filthy  lucre,  as  others  have  done  be- 
fore I" 
►  "  But  if  there  were  no  thought  of  lucre  in  your 
mind  V 

"  Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  there  is  no  thought  of 
lucre  in  his  mind,  when  he  quits  the  path  which  his 
judgment  told  him  was  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  right,  for  a  broad  and  golden  road,  bordered  by  foun- 
tains of  delight,  perhaps  ending  in" — he  paused. 

"  The    fulfilment   of  the   young  heart's  brightest 
'    hopes,"  said  Hulton,  emphatically,  concluding  the 
sentence. 

«♦  Tempter,  stand  back  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
in  strong  emotion,  flinging  off  the  hand  which  had  been 
laid  on  his  arm  with  a  gentle  pressure,  that  in  one  less 
severe  might  have  been  termed  caressing.  "  Would 
)  you  have  me  forfeit  my  honour  to  save  my  inheritance  ? 
Peril  my  soul  for  an  hour,  or  even  years  of  delight, 
though  delight  at  whose  mere  imagining  the  heart 
throbs  with  a  wild  disturbance  ?  Were  such  the  les- 
sons that  you  taught  my  youth  7  Is  this  the  rigid  Pres- 
byterian f  the  conscientious  Hulton  T  Where  is  the 
tongue  that  told  of  Roman  patriots  and  of  Christian 
martyrs  till  the  heart  burned  beneath  its  eloquence ; 
sad  all  who  heard  panted  to  do  the  like  1  Hath  he 
who,  in  my  youthful  eyes,  seemed  as  a  man  apart ; 
the  chronicler  of  noble  deeds ;  one  raised  above  the 
common  herd,  holding  their  petty  cares,  and  hopes, 
and  longings,  as  beneath  bis  thought;  hath  he  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  the  minds  he  scorned,  luring 
the  soul  to  sin  by  giving  to  its  view  the  glittering  gold, 
the  bliss  for  which  the  young  heart  pines  ?  or  is  it  but 
•ome  minion  of  the  Evil  One  clothed  in  his  form  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  idol  but  gold  ?"  questioned  the  Round- 
Lead,  sternly,  recovering  from  bis  surprise  at  the  iiu- 
pusioned  appeal  of  his  former  pupil,  though  his  eye 
imided  his  indignant  glance,  ana  a  flush  came  into  his 
tallow  cheek.  "  Look  into  your  own  heart,  young 
»an.  I  ask  yon  is  there  no  idol  but  gold,  or  that  airy 
sothtng,  woman's  love,  to  which  the  heart  will  bow, 
though  the  knee  bends  not  in  outward  homage  T  Is 
there  not  that  Dagoo  pride,  who  hath  no  lsek  ofpriests 


ing  wrong,  commits  a  greater  tin  T  Was  there  no  pride 
in  that  resolve  which  rent  apart  the  sacred  ties  or  kin- 
dred and  of  fellowship  f  Said  you  not  to  yourself,  none 
shall  believe  me  ruled  by  interest,  even  like  a  self- 
willed  child  seeking  the  left  since  warned  to  take  the 
right  ?" 

"  If  I  could  think  or  say  I  had  no  pride,  I  should  but 
prove  myself  its  blinded  slave :  yet,  as  you  know,  it 
was  not  hastily,  not  lightly,  and,  as  God  knows,  not 
willingly,  but  after  many  struggles  and  much  thought, 
that  I  decided  on  my  present  course :  and  thus,  not 
lightly,  and  not  hastily,  must  I  desert  the  cause  I 
chose." 

"  I  ask  you  not  to  draw  your  sword  against  your  pre- 
sent friends;  abide  in  peace  at  Eden  Hall,  tending 
your  aged  relative.  Let  others  end  this  cruel  war ;  let 
others  cut  down  those  who  cry  for  mercy  in  your  na- 
tive tongue,"  said  his  companion,  earnestly,  choosing 
such  arguments  and  using  such  a  tone  as  were  most 
likely  to  persuade  his  guide. 

"  That  were  the  conduct  of  a  dastard  or  a  fool,  who 
dared  not,  or  who  could  «not,  make  a  choice,  and  Philip 
Hulton  would  despise  me,  as  I  should  despise  myself, 
could  I  thus  act.  You  are  a  skilful  tempter;  you  say, 
go  but  one  step,  I  ask  no  more,  knowing  full  well  that 
that  once  taken,  I  must  pursue  the  course  you  wish ; 
none  can  abide  in  peace,  for  peace  has  fled  the  land.  . 
You  sre  a  skilful  leech,  in  that  you  know  the  spot 
which  least  can  bear  the  touch ;  but  most  unskilful,  . 
most  unfriendly,  in  that  to  save  me  present  pain,  you 
would  still  leave  the  poisoned  arrow's  head  within  the 
wound  to  rankle  and  to  fester.  No :  under  the  royal 
standard  have  I  fought,  and  there  I  fight  again." 

"And  what  reward  do  you  expect?"  asked  Hulton,  . 
bitterly. 

"  A  soldier's  grave,  a  Christian's  hope,"  replied  the 
Cavalier,  with  a  mournful  solemnity,  which  kept  his 
companion  silent  for  a  moment,  but  only  a  moment.  . 
Vexed  both  from  pride  and  regard  at  the  ill  success  of  ' 
his  arguments,  he  no  longer  sought  to  restrain  the  vehe- 
mence forming  a  part  of  his  character  when  roused ; 
but,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  subject,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  reproach  and  sarcasm  little  calcu- 
lated, from  its  virulence,  to  advance  his  object  with 
his  listener,  who  saw  in  that  virulence  only  a  proof  of  ' 
the  extreme  views  of  his  party,  and  a  stronger  reason 
for  not  seeking  a  fresh  companionship  with  those  from 
whom  he  had  conscientiously  withdrawn. 

"  A  soldier's  grave !  say  rather  a  dog's  death  ;  struck 
down  by  those  at  whom  the  base  cur  flies,  blindly 
obeying  the  bidding  of  his  master,  who  heeds  not  how 
others  suffer  so  he  may  rule  supreme.  A  Christian's 
hope  !  say  rather  the  delusion  of  a  follower  of  Satan  ; 
one  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  up  to  the  corruptions 
of  his  own  heart.  1  would  rather  that  the  son  of  my 
old  friend ;  the  brave  boy  whom  I  carried  before  me 
on  my  horse,  or  held  on  my  knee,  stirring  his  young 
spirit  with  heroic  tales,  had  died  in  his  childhood,  than 
lived  to  be  the  willing  slave  of  a  false  tyrant,  the 
praiser,  the  abettor  of  his  cruelties  at  the  council  board 
and  on  the  battle-field." 

"  I  too  would  rather  that  the  brave  boy  you  taught 
had  died  ere  the  glorious  visions  of  his  youth  had  been 
clouded  by  the  fearful  horrors  of  a  contest  between 
father  and  son,  between  brother  and  brother,  between  . 
friend  and  friend ;  all  born  in  one  land,  all  speaking 
one  tongue  !"  exclaimed  Roland,  passionately. 

"  And  who  is  ever  the  foremost  in  the  field  ?  whose 
sword  the  keenest  in  this  unnatural  war,  where  the 
father  falls  by  the  son's  hand,  and  the  brother's  blood 
is  shed  by  one  whom  the  same  mother  bore  f  who, 
with  the  cry  of  peace  upon  his  lips,  is  ever  the  most 
eager  in  the  fray  f  Tell  me  this,  Roland  Eden.  Hal 
your  cheek  blanches  at  the  question,  as  it  should. 
There  is  blood  on  those  hands ;  the  blood  of  those  bom 
in  the  same  land,  sneaking  the  same  language ;  the 
blood  of  those  whose  hands  you  once  grasped  in 
friendship." 

"  There  ist  there  is !"  replied  the  young  man,  with 
a  shudder ;  "  and  I  fear  there  will  be  more,  seeing  no 
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"  You  shudder  at  the  mention  of  shedding  blood,  and 
yet  your  hand  still  grasps  the  sword;  you  say  that 
your  weary  spirit  pines  for  peace,  and  yet  you  peril  life 
to  prolong  the  war.  Are  you  a  hypocrite  ?  or,  having 
first  deceived  yourself,  would  you  now  deceive  an- 
other T" 

"  I  am  no  hypocrite." 

"  You  answer  proudly;  let  your  acts  bear  out 
your  words.  Fling  down  your  sword ;  depart  from 
those  sinful  and  ungodly  meu,  who  £ive  such  evil  coun- 
sel to  the  king.  Cast  not  your  lot  with  the  wicked  here, 
lest  you  take  your  portion  with  the  wicked  hereafter." 

"  Are  there  no  swords  raised  but  those  around  the 
royal  banner  T  Are  there  no  evil  counselors  but  those 
who  encircle  the  king  t" 

"  There  are  swords  raised  by  brave  men  to  defend 
the  rights  bequeathed  by  their  fathers ;  with  them  it 
were  no  shame  to  join ;  but  to  do  a  tyrant's  bidding  !" 

"  A  tyrant,  Philip  Hulton !  Is  there  but  one  tyrant  ? 
If  the  king  would  play  the  despot,  would  not  the  Par- 
liament enact  the  like  ?  If  there  are  evil  counselors 
around  the  king,  are  there  no  evil  counselors  around  the 
Lords  and  Commons  f  A  true  patriot,  be  he  Royalist 
or  Roundhead,  would  look  to  the  rights  of  others  as 
well  as  to  his  own,  and  not  seek  to  gain  a  triumph  or 
impose  a  galling  chain  on  his  opponent,  which,  from 
man's  nature,  will  be  broken  on  the  first  occasion ;  he 
would  concede,  conciliate,  and  balance,  as  fairly  as 
may  be,  the  privileges  of  all ;  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
being  his  anxiety,  not  the  advantage  of  an  individual, 
or  even  an  order.  A  real  Christian,  an  humble  fol- 
lower of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  would  be  still 
more  ready  to  conciliate  and  concede :  he  would  not 
strive  unless  compelled.  Are  such  the  patriots  and  the 
Christians  whom  you  land  and  follow  ?" 

"  Now  I  know  you,  Roland  Eden  1  You  would  have 
the  king  to  rule  by  his  own  will,  as  the  slavish  papists, 
and  not  less  slavish  prelatista,  declare  to  be  his  right ; 
and  as  he  should  bind  men's  bodies,  so  should  his 
bishops  binds  their  consciences.  You  would  be  under 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  Montague*  and  Ma nw airing  ; 
bound  by  the  et  ceterat  oath  ;  ruled  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Star  Chamber." 

"  Not  so;  I  would  have  the  king  rule  by  the  laws: 
those  laws  clearly  understood,  and  neither  warped  by 
venal  judges,  overstepped  by  tyrannical  ministers,  nor 
overborne  by  popular  violence ;  the  Bill  of  Rights 
maintained  in  all  its  parts." 

"  A  billt  delayed  by  subterfuge,  granted  with  re- 
luctance, through  fear,  chronicled  in  deceit,  evaded, 
and  to  be  evaded,  at  the  mere  will  of  its  grantor,  who 
holds  not  honesty  to  be  a  kingly  virtue,"  interrupted 
Hulton,  impetuously.  "  Would  you  have  me  repeat 
your  own  burst  of  indignation  at  the  paltry  subterfuge 
that  delayed,  but  did  not  overthrow  our  rights  ?  or  the 
applause  you  bestowed  on  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  when 
he  said,  *  no  man  is  bound  to  be  rich  or  great — no, 
nor  to  be  wise  ;  but  every  man  is  bound  to  be  honest !' 
If  I  did  so,  would  you  not  sink  into  the  earth  for  very 
shame  T" 

"  No,  I  should  stand  before  you  as  I  stand  now, 
braving  your  look,  shrinking  not  from  your  rebuke. 


*  Montague  and  Msuiwa  ring,  the  king's  chaplains,  though 
CMtturcd  and  fined  by  the  Parliament  tor  maintaining  pop  sh 
doctrines,  the  king's  divine  right  und  superiority  to  all  law?, 
were  appointed  to  th«  bishoprics  of  Cluchester  and  5*t.  Da- 
vid's. Sililborpe  inculcated  the  same  opinions—  Aiktu  and 
others.  * 

t  See  in  Aikins  the  account  of  the  canon  drawn  up  by  the 
convocation  at  the  desire  of  Laud,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  establishing  the  new  decrees  concerning  vettmeuts  and 
ceremonies;  compelling  the  clergy  to  preuchthc  divine  right 
n»d  passive  obedience ;  landing  clergymen,  schoolmasters, 
medical  practitioners,  and  students  to  allow  of  no  innovation 
in  the  doctrine  or  government  of  the  church;  and  containing 
an  el  eeUra  in  the  middle,  which  might  mean  anything;  thence 
called  in  derision  the  «f  cetera  oath.  On  account  of  reroon- 
»trances  from  a  large  portion  of  the  cle ray,  even  those  among 
(he  high  church  who  saw  the  inexpediency  of  die  act,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  direct  that  the  oath  should  not  then  be 
pressed. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  king's  shameral  and  impolitic  in- 
vasion and  delav  in  eiviiur  and  enterins  his  assent  to  the  Bill 


As  I  felt  then,  so  feel  I  now;  as  I  spoke  then,  so 
would  I  speak  again  were  the  same  point  discussed. 
If  tardily  and  unhandsomely  granted,  still  the  bill  was 
granted,  has  not  been  repealed,  and  scarcely  more 
transgressed  than  the  course  of  civil  war  may  account 
for,  if  not  excuse." 

"  Thanks  to  our  sturdy  will,  not  his  majesty's  good 
pleasure,"  again  interrupted  Hulton. 

"  We  will  not  dispute  the  cause  at  present ;  enough 
that  you  admit  the  fact.  The  power  of  the  Star 
Chamber  is  also  overthrown,  and  none  rejoice  more 
truly  than  myself  that  honest  men  can  no  more  be 
the  sufferers  from  its  iniquitous  sentences,  against 
which,  as  you  can  witness,  I  raised  my  voice  so  boldly 
as  to  risk  becoming  its  victim." 

"  Yes,  Roland  Eden  was  a  man,  a  patriot  then  :  he 
spoke  out  boldly  against  tyranny  in  church  and  state : 
he  held  no  communion  with  fawning  or  apostate* 
statesmen,  but  ran  with  glorious  spirits  the  noble  rate 
of  liberty.  Wo!  wo!  and  shame  that  he  is  snared  in 
the  snare  of  the  wicked !  caught  in  the  net  of  the 
wily  fowler !  Wo  and  shame  that  his  pure  zeal  is 
dimmed !  that  he,  whose  lion  voice  once  startled  de- 
spots, should  now  lend  his  arm  to  work  a  despot's 
will !  that  he,  whose  gentle  tones  once  fell  like  balm 
upon  the  sufferer's  wounds,  now  sees  without  a  pang 
towns  sacked  and  burned  ;  life  taken  in  mere  wanton- 
ness or  cruelty  ;  his  countrymen  bound,t  bleeding,  and 
insulted  ;  led  through  the  streets ;  mocked  by  the  rab- 
ble rout,  while  kings  and  lords  look  on  and  smile." 

"  You  do  me  wrong.  Ask  those  of  your  own  party 
who  can  judge,  if  I  ever  pressed  pursuit  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  soldier's  cold,  bare  duty  I  if  I  ever  struck  at* 
a  defenceless  foe,  or  was  not  ready,  eager,  to  give 
quarter  f  if,  when  the  fight  was  over,  I  ever  sank  to 
rest  till  I  had  done  my  beat  to  aid  the  wounded  1  The 
cruelties  of  which  you  speak  I  abhor  as  much  as  your- 
self, and  have  spoken  so  loudly  on  the  subject  as  to 
place  my  loyalty  in  question.  I  blush  thus  to  defend 
myself  from  accusations  whose  injustice  you  should 
know  from  the  words  of  Major  Ritson,  which,  a*  I 
guess,  your  overheard," 

«•  And  yet  you*  act  with  these  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
men1.  You  would  have  given  up  the  friend  of  your  fa- 
ther's age  and  of  your  own  youth  to  a  shameful  death, 
without  time  for  prayer  or  for  defence." 

'*  Your  capture  would  have  been  justifiable,  as  you 
yourself  must  admit:  but  had  they  prepared  to  carry 
their  threat,  which  I  trust  was  but  a  threat,  into  execu- 
tion, in  spite  of  my  prayers  and  remonstrances,  I  would 
have  died  for  you  or  with  you.  You  may  count  this 
but  an  idle  boast ;  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  you 
should  believe  me." 

"  I  do  believe  you,. Roland  Eden ;  though,  after  rail- 
ing in  the  turmoil  of  the  world  as  I  have  done  fat*  year*, 
I  do  net  credit  words  so  lightly  aa  the  youth  just  burst- 
ing into  manhood,  with  a  veil  that  shrouds  the  human 
heart  not  yet  upraised.  I  do  believe,  and  thank  you. 
Will  you  say  on  your  conscience  that  it  was  but  an  idle 
threat  V 

"  I  will  hope  so,"  replied  the  Cavalier,  who  had  been 
ever  remarkable  for  a  strict  adherence  to  truth. 
"  Prince  Rupert  is  not  devoid  of  high  and  gene ro as 
feeling,  though  too  often  the  slave  of  passion." 

•*  But  you  admit  that  my  fate  was  doubtful ;  you  at- 
tempt not  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Cavaliers  (to 
whom  1  will  give  no  harsher  name  for  the  sake  of  one 
still  found  in  their  ranks),  and  yet  you  waste  for  them 
your  youthful  energies ;  you  break  for  them  the  tiei 
of  kindred  and  of  love;  you  aid  them  in  their  evil 
deeds." 

"  The  many  must  not  be  held  accountable  for  tin 
deeds  of  the  few.  Would  you  hold  it  fair  and  honour 
able  to  be  likened  to  Gcllf  and  Brereton,  who  re  fusel 


*  Slranord  sided  for  some  time  with  the  patriots ;  but,  as  t 
seems,  from  personal  interest  only.  , 

\  The  prisoners  from  Cirencester  were  thus  led  thronsj 
Oxfoid.  1 

t  Sir  John  Gel)  and  Brereton,  after  the  action  on  lioptq 
Heath,  refused  to  five  uo  the  bodv  of  the  Earl  of  Knrtl.*nJ 
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the  body  of  the  father  to  the  pleading  son  ?  There 
are  those  on  the  king's  side  who  might  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  best  and  the  bravest  that  the  world 
contains." 

"  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my  acquaint- 
ance then,"  observed  the  Roundhead,  dryly. 

"  Have  yon  judged  those  whom  you  met  without  pre- 
judice r  It  is  easy  to  speak  as  the  pious  speak— such 
is  the  fashion  of  yonx  party  j  but  the  tree  will  be  known 
by  its  fruits." 

"And  what  do  you  (a  dweller  with  the  ungodly)  lay 
to  the  charge  of  the  saints  ?  We  break  not  truces  like 
the  king  at  Brentford ;  we  encourage  not  popish  rebels 
to  slay  the  people  of  the  Lord  as  the  king  doth  in  Ire- 
land ;  we  forge  not  letters  like  Edward  Hyde ;  we  turn 
not  like  Digby  and  Goring ;  we  slaughter  not  whole  re- 
giments like  Rupert;  we  tread  not  under  foot  all  who 
would  oppose  us,  like  the  apostate  to  liberty,  Strafford, 
who  bartered  his  honour  for  a  coronet,*  ground  to  the 
earth  the  friends  of  freedom,  whined  for  an  earldom  as 
tome  schoolboy  for  a  top,  and  would  '  that  Mr.  Hamp- 
dent  and  others  were  well  whipped  into  their  right 
senses ;  and  if  that  the  rod  were  so  used  as  that  it 
smarted  not,  would  be  the  more  sorry — we'— but  the 
son  would  rise  and  set  again  ere  I  could  enumerate  the 
noble  deeds  of  the  Cavaliers.  Which  of  those  already 
aamed  has  bound  yon  so  firmly  to  their  cause  7" 

"  Neither,  and  yon  know  it.  Of  Digby  and  Goring  say 
what  you  will  ;  but  are  there  no  changelings,  and  worse 
than  changelings,  in  your  own  camp  f  Hyde's  forgery 
was  a  baseness  that  none  but  the  base  could  seek  to 
palliate ;  and  I  would  that  the  king  had  a  more  honest 
and  high-minded  counselor ;  for  the  chancellor,  in  my 
'view,  hath  rather  peddling  policy  than  honourable  pru- 
dence. In  the  skirmish  at  Brentford ,  (however  much  to 
be  regretted,)  since  a  truce  had  not  been  notified,  his 
majesty  should  not  be  charged  with  treachery." 

"  Nor  even  the  seeking  an  unfair  advantage,  and 
showing  little  desire  for  the  peace  then  under  discus- 
sion f"  interrupted  Hulton,  sarcastically. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  cover  the  in- 
f"  discreet  advance  of  Prince  Rupert,"  replied  Captain 
Eden. 

"  Do  yon  believe  that  the  king  was  compelled  to 
this  against  his  will  r  that  he  really  desired  then,  or 
desires  now,  an  equitable  peace,  a  peace  which  shall 
bind  him  to  respect  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects f" 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  read  the  hearts  of  kings  ;  but 
we  have  his  majesty's  word*  that  he  would  only  go- 
vern according  to  law ;  and,  for  an  equitable  peace,  in 
good  truth,  no  propositions  to  that  effect  have  as  yet 
been  made ;  the  demands  of  the  Parliament,  if  com- 
plied with,  would  leave  him  but  the  shadow  of  a  king." 

"  We  must  bind  those  whom  we  cannot  trust ;  chain 
op  the  tiger  who  has  shown  a  thirst  for  blood,"  replied 
the  Presbyterian  sternly.  "  But  how  will  you  excuse 
the  other  acts  of  which  I  spoke  f  for  as  yet  you  have 
nude  hot  a  poor  defence.  The  Royalists  require  a  less 
scrupulous  defender;  you  will  not  even  assert  your 
own  belief  in  the  king's  desire  for  peace.  What  say 
yoa  to  the  Irish  rebels,  fostered  into  greater  insolence 
and  cruelty  by  his  majesty's  indulgence,  not  to  say 
countenance  I" 

"  That  they  have  been  wronged  for  centuries,  and 
would  now  right  themselves  wrongfully  ;  and  that  the 
Parliament  may  divide  the  blame  of  not  stopping  their 
'earful  excesses  with  his  majesty,  since  they  appropri- 
ated to  their  own  advantage  men  and  money  raised  for 
that  purpose." 

"  And  Strafford,  who  ruled  tie  Irish  with  a  rod  of 


u.  except  on  conditions  that  could  not  in  honour  be  complied 

•  Wb«n  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  openly  showing  him- 
T'l  of  ihtr  king's  party,  was  called  to  the  privy  council,  he 
wm created  Baron  Wentworth;  but  stipulated  lo  be  made  a 
vvouiu  and  president  of  the  North;  see  Forster.  For  his 
Rnx  ouneuireatieBtolhekingtobemade  an  earl,  see  his  own 
letter*.  e  ' 

t  Wentwonh's  own  words. 

t  H«e;he  king's  proclamations  and  the  propositions  of  the 


iron,  and  would  have  ruled  the  English  with'  the  like; 
have  you  no  defence  for  him  T" 

"  He  is  in  his  grave !  you  took  his  life ;  let  bis  name 
rest  in  peace." 

"  Yes,  we  took  the  life  of  him  who  would  have  bow- 
ed our  necks,  and  taught  the  king  to  set  his  foot  upon 
the  slaves  who  crouched  before  him.  Now  I  remem- 
ber, you  would  have  spared  the  man  who  held  his 
country's  liberties  at  naught." 

"  I  would  have  left  him  life,  and  sent  him  forth  an 
exile,  branded  with  the  shame  of  having  sought  to  make 
a  gallant  people  slaves  ;  the  king  he  served  a  tyrant  to 
be  feared,  and  not  a  sovereign  to  be  loved.  Then 
none  had  pitied  him,  the  hate  of  all  free  men  had  rest- 
ed on  him,  and  he  had  stood  a  warning  to  all  evil 
counselors  till  time  had  been  no  more.  The  king  had 
passed  his  word  not  to  admit  him  to  his  presence." 

"  The  king's  word !  who  trusts  to  that  ?  We  did 
better;  we  gave  a  sterner  warning,  and  showed  the 
world  how  Charles  repays  his  friends.  He  died,  and 
he  deserved  to  die  ;  we  did  our  duty  to  our  country  ; 
not  so  the  king,  who  had  followed,  if  not  gone  before 
him,  in  the  path  of  wrong.  At  his  hands  he  deserved 
not  death,  and  the  blood  of  one  who  served  him  well 
cries  out  for  vengeance.  And  that  proud  man  will  be 
avenged,"  he  added,  solemnly. 

As  Roland  Eden  gaied  on  the  excited  speaker,  on 
whose  features  the  moon  shed  a  ghastly  light,  and 
listened  to  his  hollow  tones,  a  cold  shudder  came 
across  him  ;  his  words  sounded  like  the  prediction  of 
some  being  more  than  mortal.  Hulton  marked  not  his 
emotion ;  lost  in  the  train  of  ideas  which  his  own 
speech  had  conjured  up,  he  stood  silent  and  absorbed 
his  brow  contracted  and  his  hands  clinching,  till  star- 
tled by  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  gull,  that  disturbed 
by  an  impatient  movement  of  the  Cavalier's  horse, 
wheeled  round  in  heavy  flight.  Catching  his  compan- 
ion's wandering  look,  he  resumed  the  conversation, 
but  avoided  all  further  mention  of  the  earl. 

"  You  are  no  true  Cavalier,  since  you  will  not  swear 
that  the  king  has  done,  and  can  do  no  wrong ;  why, 
then,  will  you  abide  with  those  from  whom  you  so 
widely  differ,  and  who  regard  you  with  suspicion  T" 

"  Such  must  be  my  fate,  let  me  join  which  side  I 
would.  In  times  of  violence  like  the  present,  he  who 
will  go  but  ten  steps  is  considered  little  less  than  cow- 
ard by  him  who  would  have  him  go  twenty." 

"  I  pity  not  such  feeble  friends — they  deserve  their 
lot ;  but  since  you  admit  that  the  king  has  sometimes 
erred j  that  his  troops  have  sometimes  used  their 
swords  with  less  than  woman's  pity,  and  that  his  coun- 
selors have  sometimes  given  evil  counsel,  may  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  inquire  the  reason  of  your  choice  ?  What 
are  your  hopes  and  views  in  joining  with  these  erring 
Royalists  T" 

"  I  hope  and  fight  for  peace." 

"  Peace  !  The  sword  will  never  win  an  equitable 
peace  such  as  you  spoke  of  lately.  Think  you  that  if 
the  king  should  conquer,  he  will  not  claim  the  high 
prerogatives  he  claimed  before  ?  tunnage  and  pound- 
age, ship-money,  loans,  and  the  right  of  imprisoning  at 
his  pleasure  T" 

"  He  has  already  yielded  these ;  and  Falkland, 
Southampton,  and  other  honourable  men,  though  they 
would  shed  their  blood  in  his  defence,  are  anxious  for 
a  peace  that  should  content  all  reasonable  patriots." 

"  You  are  no  fool,  Roland  Eden,  and  dare  not  tell  a 
lie  :  think  you  not  that  Charles  says  in  his  heart  with 
his  judge,*  '  that  lex  never  was  rex  ;  but  that  it  is  com- 
mon, and  most  true,  that  rex  is  lex  ?»  Do  you  believe 
that  the  king  is  honest  in  his  professed  desire  for  peace  ? 
his  avowed  intention  of  ruling  only  by  the  laws?  I  ask 
you  not  what  he  says  in  his  proclamations  (though  even 
in  those  he  only  speaks  of  his  subjects  as  rebels,  who 
should  submit  to  his  power  and  rely  on  his  mercy,  not 
as  a  free  people  fighting  for  their  liberties),  but  I  ask 
you  what  you  think  are  his  real  views  and  wishes  f  I 
am  answered  by  your  silence.    Yet  this  is  the  king  for 


•  Judge  Berkeley,  who  was  afterward  fined  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. 
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whom  you  shed  your  own  blood  and  the  blood  of  vonr 
countrymen.  Will  not  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
wailfng  of  the  orphans  rise  up  to  heaven  against  you, 
and  such  as  you,  calling  down  a  sterner  judgment  on 
the  land  f  You  are  not  blinded  as  some  others  are, 
who  see  not,  think  not,  but  would  fight  for  a  phantom 
king  and  a  visionary  crown,  because  their  fathers  did 
before  them :  you  have  eyes  that  see,  you  have  ears 
that  hear;  nay,  you  have  a  heart  that  feels :  you  want 
but  the  strong  mind  to  rend  the  shackles  from  your 
hands  and  set  you  free.  Make  but  one  struggle,  and 
the  fetters  will  fall  off.  You  are  not  unmoved  ;  fling 
off*  the  yoke  which  evil  men  have  cast  upon  you;  come 
with  me,"  grasping  his  arm  :  "  join  with  those  noble 
spirits  who  would  make  England  and  her  sons  the 
homo  of  liberty,  the  glory  of  the  world  1  redeem  the 
past  by  double  zeal  for  Britain's  good.  Come  join 
with  us  1" 

"  To  shed  more  blood  f  to  make  what  should  be 
freedom's  home  a  scene  of  strife  and  anarchy  f  that 
land  which  noble  hearts  would  make  the  glory  of  the 
world,  a  by-word  and  a  warning  to  mankind  f  its  fate, 
a  tale  upon  whose  moral  future  despots  shall  dilate, 
till  crouching  slaves  bow  mind  and  body  to  their 
yoke !"  exclaimed  Roland  Eden,  with  a  startling  and 
vehement  eloquence. 

Hulton  drew  back  in  surprise  at  the  sudden  burst, 
releasing  the  arm  which  he  had  grasped,  and  the  Cava- 
lier continued, 

"  You  ask  if  Charles  is  honest  in  his  wish  for  peace ; 
for  such  aj>eace  as  need  not  cause  a  blush  to  monarch 
or  to  subject.  I  dare  not  say  he  is :  but  triumph  not 
at  this,  nor  blame  too  harshly.  He  was  nursed  with 
tales  of  kingly  power,  and  hushed  to  rest  with  stories 
of  a  monarch's  high  prerogative :  his  father  and  his 

3ueen,  his  friends  and  counselors,  all  cherished  the 
elusion  :  what  wonder  if  the  errors  of  his  rearing  be- 
come the  stumbling-block  of  manhood !  But  if  he 
would  rule  alone,  you  would  not  let  him  rule  at  all ; 
would  hardly  leave  him  the  poor  robe  of  royalty, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  its  power.  He  were  fit  only 
for  a  puppet  would  he  consent  to  be  such  in  your 
hands:  you  would  have  him  called  a  king,  and  that 
is  ail.  You  would  appoint  his  officers ;  let  none  hold 
place  of  trust  but  such  as  you  approve,  and  fashion 
church  and  state  just  as  you  will.  If  you  desired 
peace,  would  you  demand  what  none  who  would  not 
be  your  slave  could  grant?  The  iron  rule  you  boasted 
having  broken,  would  you  not  now  impose  it  upon 
others  f  Have  you  not  called  in  strangers  to  your  aid, 
suing  for  succour  and  promising  reward  to  the  deli- 
berating Scots  7  The  liberty  of  conscience  which  you 
claimed  when  powerless,  to  whom  do  you  permit  it 
now  when  strong  ?  Either  it  was  but  a  seditious  cry, 
the  means  employed  by  worldly  policy  to  gain  an  end. 
or  you  and  those  with  whom  you  act  stand  forth  a 
warning  proof  how  power  corrupts  the  human  heart. 
I  sided  with  you  while  you  but  sought  your  rights ;  I 
left  you  when  you  would  trample  on  the  rights  of 
others." 

"  Liberty  of  conscience !  So  you  preferred  the  rule 
of  Laud,*  the  meek,  the  merciful!  and,  yearning  for 
the  popish  ceremonies  which  he  so  loved,  the  ring,  the 
surplice,  and  the  decked-out  altar,  left  your  old  friends ; 
holding  it  just  to  torture  for  the  breaking  of  a  bishop's 
windows,  and  bishopricst  but  fit  rewards  for  slavish 
•  doctrines:  the  pillory,  with  cropping  of  the  ears,  and 
harsh  confinement,  but  proper  punishments  for  pam- 
phlets against  lovelocks.    I  do  admire  your  choice  1 


*  See  an  account  or  laud's  persecution  of  I*eighton  and 

•  others  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  cruel  sentences  in 
-  which  he  rejoiced,     lie  introduced  the  ring,  the  surplice, 

ihc  removal  of  the  altar  lo  the  cast  end,  and  other  ceremo- 
nies then  considercl  popifth.  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  at 

•  an  inauspicious  lime.— Atkins,   Clarendon,   Goodwin,  and 
>  othen. 

t  John  Archer,  n  drummer,  was  put  to  the  rack,  it  is  sup- 

t  po*rd  by  Laud's  direction,  and  aAerward  executed,  for  join* 

wig  in  a  riot  by  which  the  archbishop's  windows  were  broken; 

and  this,  though  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Feltou  had  declared 

■  the  use  of  torture  to  be  contrary  to  the  English  \*\\».—J.ikttist 

.  *  he. 


Ob,  it  was  wisely  made !  Will  you  not  come  and 
plead  for  Laud  f  he  is  our  prisoner  still." 

•'  Your  sarcasm  is  thrown  away,"  replied  the  young 
Cavalier,  firmly.  "  I  withstood  Laud  in  his  prosperity ; 
in  the  day  of  his  adversity  I  will  say  naught  against 
him;  he  is  in  your  power;  beware  lest  that  power 
degenerate  into  tyranny.  If  he  let  not  men  worship 
as  their  hearts  bade  them,  you  cannot  blame  him  if  you 
do  the  like.  Judge  him  in  mercy,  harm  him  not :  the 
freedom  you  desire,  grant  to  him.  1  think  now  as  I 
then  thought,  that  the  restoration  of  the  ring,  the  sur- 
plice, and  the  altar,  was  ill  advised  ;  but,  to  my  mind, 
there  is  as  little  wisdom  and  true  religion  in  furiously 
opposing  a  decent  form,  as  in  furiously  enforcing  it. 
You  claimed  the  right  to  bend  the  knee  how,  where, 
and  when  you  pleased,  and  called  it  tyranny  in  those 
who  spoke  against  that  right ;  but  were  you  not  loud 
clamourers  against  the  Catholics  7  They  must  not  pray 
as  their  forefathers  did;*  no,  not  though  they  spent 
their  worldly  wealth  to  buy  the  favour :  they  must  not 
even  fight  their  country's  battles.  Let  not  the  memory 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  Star  Chamber  be  obliterated  by 
the  greater  iniquities  of  the  Parliament.  Prynne  and 
others  had  deserved  our  esteem  for  their  worth,  as 
they  obtained  pity  for  their  sufferings,  had  they  written 
with  less  virulence :  railing  is  not  a  Christian  weapon. 
You  govern  as  you  will,  take  heed  you  govern  well.  If 
you  fight  only  for  your  country's  good,  you  will  not 
needlessly  prolong  the  war  by  high  demands,  which 
cannot  be  conceded,  by  seeking  to  rale  even  as  you 
were  ruled.  You  have  drawn  the  sword,  and,  it  should 
seem,  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard :  you  have  im- 
peached the  queen.  Why  wreak  your  anger  on  a 
woman  f  You  have  abolished  bishops ;  and  report 
speaks  of  the  suppression  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,  like  that  of 
Scotland,  to  be  enforced  on  all.  Call  you  this  liberty 
of  conscience  f  Is  there  no  pride  except  beneath  a 
bishop's  mitre?  Search  yourselves \  There  may  be 
more  haughtiness  and  tyranny  beneath  a  Genera  cloak 
than  beneath  a  rochet  or  an  albe ;  and  the  preacher  of 
violence  and  sedition  sins  to  the  full  as  much  as  the 
preacher  of  passive  obedience.  The  rule  of  a  presbyter 
may  be  as  harsh  and  galling  as  the  rule  of  a  pope.  The 
freedom  which  you  have  so  hardly  won,  deny  not  to 
others !  shed  not  the  blood  of  your  countrymen  to  ag- 
grandize a  party !  lay  not  upon  your  souls  the  judg- 
ment of  their  deaths !  You  have  influence,  I  implore 
you  to  use  it,  not  to  widen  the  breach,  but  to  close  it ; 
not  to  prolong  the  war,  but  to  end  it.  Make  such  pro- 
posals for  a  peace  as  the  king  cannot  refuse  without 
driving  all  honourable  men  from  his  side,  and  prove 
yourselves  unwarped  by  power,  the  patriots  and  the 
Christians  you  would  fain  be  deemed." 

"How  f  would  you  have  us  bend  the  knee  to  Baal, 
and  pass  our  children  through  the  firef  8hull  the 
saints,  to  whose  charge  it  has  been  given  to  winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  corn,  shall  they  leave  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  papists  and  the  prefatists  to  pollute  the 
land  ;  and  this  at  the  bidding  of  a  malignant  youth,  on 
whom  the  day-star  from  on  high  hath  never  dawned, 
and  who  has  cast  his  lot  among  the  wicked  7  I  tell  you 
no!  We  have  begun  a  good  work,  and  we  will  not  be 
turned  aside :  to  the  saints  it  is  given  to  cleanse  the 
land  from  its  defilements,  to  place  Christt  again  upon 
his  throne.  The  Lord  is  with  us,  who  shall  be  against 
us  f"  exclaimed  the  Presbyterian,  his  cheek  flushed  with 
excitement  and  a  wild  fire  gleaming  in  his  eye.  The 
prudence,  the  politic  caution  which  distinguished  him 
on  ordinary  occasions  were  now  merged  in  the  unre- 


•  The  Parliament  clamoured  against  Charles  for  not  en- 
forcing the  fines  on  the  Catholics  for  the  performance  of  mass, 
and  admitting  them  into  his  armies ;  and,  if  Clarendon  may 
be  believed,  all  Irish  Catholics,  taken  at  pea  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, were  compelled  lo  walk  the  plank.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  king  and  queen  with  the  Catholics  at  homo 
and  abroad  may  furnish  some  slight  excuse  for  the  clamour, 
but  none  for  the  cruelty. 

f  Words  used  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  matched  by  Cla- 
rendon's assertion  that  tho*e  ministers  who  resisted,  and 
preached  resistance  lo  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Charles,  were 
ffuiltv  of  the  sin  axrmiiiat  the  HoJv  QhoaL 
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•trained  enthusiasm  00  eommon  among  his  party  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write. 

The  Cavalier  aaw  that  to  turn  him  from  his  course 
required  more  than  the  might  of  man ;  but,  shocked 
at  what  appeared  to  him  the  presumption  of  his  words, 
he  made  one  more  appeal. 

"  I  aak  you  not  to  yield  to  a  stripling,  who,  as  you 
say,  may  be  still  walking  in  darkness :  but  1  ask  you  to 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  deep  humility,  and 
take  care  that  it  does  not  cry,  peace  1  peace !  when 
there  is  no  peace.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  not  to  be  won  by  blood  and  rapine :  the 
throne  ot  Christ  is  a  heavenly  throne,  and  he  needs  not 
the  arm  of  man  to  place  him  on  it.  In  the  heart  is 
where  he  would  rule ;  by  our  deeds  should  we  show 
ourselves  to  be  his  people.  Not  by  strife,  for  he  strove 
not:  not  by  pride,  for  he  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart. 
He  has  left  us  a  sublime  command, '  Love  one  another !' 
The  dew  of  Heaven  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  yet 
you  would  show  no  mercy  unto  those  who  see  not  as 
you  see,  who  think  not  as  you  think.  Tou,  who  know 
not  even  yourselves,  make  a  ceremony  the  shibboleth 
of  religion :  while  the  Almighty,  who  sees  and  knows 
all  hearts,  bids  his  people  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  You  may  proclaim  the  covenant,  you  may  en- 
force its  outward  keeping  for  a  while ;  but  will  this 
last  1  Yon  have  tauaht  the  multitude  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment;  think  yon  that  they  will  forego  this 
right  either  for  your  asking  or  your  bidding  ?  As  well 
might  you  drive  back  the  flood  before  you  to  its  source. 
Even  now  there  are  disputes  and  divisions  in  your 
councils  ;  you  would  play  the  despot  in  your  turn,  and 
you  will  meet  a  despot's  fate.  Your  power  will  pass 
from  you.  I  see  in  the  future  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 
the  curse  of  Ishmael :  your  hand  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  you,  or  the  Iron  rule  of 
some  victorious  soldier:  and  in  the  place  of  a  well- 
ordered  scriptural  church,  the  wild  doctrines  and  still 
wilder  visions  of  sour  fanatics  or  weak-minded  enthu- 
siasts ;  the  words  of  the  pious  and  the  deeds  of  the 
sinful !  Ask  yourself  if  it  is  not,  if  it  will  not  be  as  I 
have  said ;  and  pause  in  your  fearful  course." 

"  Not  a  minute  !"*  exclaimed  the  Presbyterian,  ve- 
hemently. "  We  will  on  in  the  might  of  the  Lord, 
who  will  tread  down  the  sinful  in  the  winepress  of  his 
wrath :  and  the  saints  shall  be  red  with  the  blood  of 
his  foes!" 

"  Pause,  I  implore  you!"  pleaded  Roland  still  more 
earnestly,  in  his  turn  laying  bis  hand  on  his  companion's 
cloak  to  detain  him  from  stepping  into  the  boat,  which 
was  now  waiting  beside  them.  "  To  you  has  been 
given  the  speech  that  persuades,  the  mind  that  com- 
mands; many  look  to  you  as  to  their  guide,  their  mas- 
ter :  how  will  you  answer  at  the  lasfday  if  you  have 
not  been  a  faithful  leader  f  Stir  not  the  evil  passions 
which  you  are  not  omnipotent  to  stay  or  to  control. 
You  may  destroy  what  you  cannot  restore,  throw  down 
what  you  can  never  rebuild,  give  a  thirst  for  blood 
which  you  cannot  allay,  awake  a  tempest  which  you 
cannot  lull.  On  you  may  rest  the  fate  of  thousands  : 
children  yet  unborn  may  bless  or  curse  you.  Shame 
not  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  1  shame  not  the  holier 
cause" of  religion  by  pride,  or  violence,  or  wrong! 
Make  not  the  name  of  slave  less  loathsome  to  the  ears 
of  mil  lions  than  the  name  of  patriot.  Wo  on  your  bead, 
and  guilt  and  shame,  if  the  land  through  you  be  deso- 
late, her  widows  weeping,  and  her  children  wailing. 
Urge  not  to  war,  but  plead  for  peace;  and  grateful 
prayers  and  blessings  shall  be  yours.  Turn  not  away, 
but  heed  my  words :  stay,  I  implore  you !" 

"  Not  a  minute!  I  am  for  thorough  !"t  cried  the 
eicited  Hulton,  with  startling  fierceness.  "  I  thank 
your  king  and  bishop  for  the  words.  I  am  no  weak, 
changeling  boy  to  turn  when  only  half  my  way  is  trod- 
deo.  We  will  cut  down  the  groves,  break  up  the 
molten  images,  and  bring  the  Lord  in  triumph  back  to 
Zion.    My  teal  shall  not  grow  slacker  at  thy  bidding. 


•  Charles'  reply  when  asked  by  the  lords  to  delay  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament. 


Fare  thee  well  I    May  light  from  above  shine  on  thy 

soul  ere  it  set  in  the  darkness  of  death." 

Springing  into  the  little  skiff,  he  ordered  the  boat- 
man to  push  off;  and  before  Roland  felt  quite  assured 
of  his  departure,  the  Presbyterian  was  several  oars4 
lengths  from  the  shore. 

The  Cavalier  stood  gazing  after  him  till  his  tall  figure 
was  lost  in  the  gloom  ;  and  then,  turning  away  with  a 
sigh  from  the  dark  waters  of  the  Severn,  mounted  his 
horse  and  sped  towards  Durham  Down. 

Hulton  was  fitted  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ; 
indeed,  was  formed  and  fashioned  by  them :  but  he 
was  not  so  stern  and  unrelenting  as  his  speech  por- 
tended; and  Roland  need  not  nave  feared  that  he 
would  widen  the  distance  between  him  and  his  early 
friends.  The  zealous  Roundhead  loved  and  respected 
the  young  Cavalier. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion !  If  reasons  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  on 
compulsion,  not  I.r— Shakbpbjlbb. 

"  Andrew.— He  hath  an  oily  tongue  and  ready  wit, 
But  for  his  honesty — 
VW— We'll  meddle  not  with  that,  good  Andrew. 

Would  we  consort  with  none  but  honest  men, 
We  might  go  lead  the  life  of  anchorites." 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  regulur  road  to  Durham 
Down,  which  was  probably  very  irregular,  as  the  art 
of  road-making  was  little  understood  in  those  days,  and 
the  good  city  of  Bristol*  had  been  graciously  permitted 
to  try  her  own  prisoners  by  her  own  recorder,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  highway  to  Glou- 
cester—a not  very  creditable  origin  of  a  valued  privi- 
lege. Roland  cut  across  the  country,  both  to  avoid 
observation  and  shorten  the  distance,  pursuing  his 
course  as  swiftly  as  the  dull  light  and  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  path  would  permit,  till ,  warned  by  the  stumbling 
of  his  weary  horse,  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  looked 
more  leisurely  round. 

The  moon  was  shining  out  again  more  brightly,  as  it 
seemed,  from  her  late  shrouding,  glancing  through  the 
trees  that  overhung  his  path,  edging  the  leaves  with 
silver,  throwing  broken  rays  of  light  on  the  greensward 
beneath,  and  flinging  a  broader  gleam  on  the  little  river 
that  lay  before  him,  flowing  over  its  pebbly  bed  with  a 
soothing  murmur,  or  breaking  into  mimic  waves  with  a 
hoarser  whisper  round  some  obstructing  stone.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rough  descent  down  which  his  horse  was 
carefully  picking  his  way,  ran  the  Trym,  on  its  course 
to  join  the  Avon,  its  waters  gliding  gently  by  between 
banks  richly  clothed  with  summer  verdure  and  adorned 
with  countless  flowers  of  various  dyes,  looking  down 
into  the  clear  stream,  as  a  lovely  maiden  into  her  mir- 
ror, or  half  veiling  their  beauties  amid  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  waving  fern  and  the  creeping,  clinging  ivy,  or 
the  shade  of  the  bending  willow  and  graceful  hazel. 
From  the  margin  of  the  crystal  stream,  on  the  other 
side,  the  ground  rose  abruptly  to  a  considerable  height, 
the  slope  being  nearly  covered  with  haze),  blackthorn, 
and  other  shrubs,  through  the  under  sprays  of  which 
peeped  forth  innumerable  flowers  of  still  greater  variety 
and  beauty.  So  overshadowed  was  the  narrow  valley 
by  its  steep  high  banks  with  their  clothing  of  brush- 
wood, and  the  taller  trees  which  crowned  their  ridges, 
that  the  summer  sun  in  its  midday  glory  could  only 
enter  here  and  there  in  broken  gleams,  coqueting  with 
the  flowers  which  bloomed  and  died  away  unnoted  by 
admiring  eyes.  Those  flowers  had  folded  up  their 
glowing  petals,  and  bowed  their  heads  beneath  the 
diamond  dew  which  was  to  renew  their  beauty  and 


*  Bristol  was  made  a  county  of  itself  by  Charter  from 
Edward  HI..  August  8, 1373,  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads  to  Gloucester.  There  were  forty  council-men.  and 
4000/.  of  present  money  were  paid  for  the  privilege.  The 
first  chsrter  was  granted  in  1216  by  Henry  III.,  while  there 
as  a  boy,  and  the  first  mayor  was  Adam  Le  Page.—Scysrs. 
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their  fragrance,  and  the  pale  moon  looked  down  upon 
the  valley  with  a  soft  and  mystic  light. 

Roland  checked  his  horse  as  he  reached  the  stream, 
and,  permitting  the  animal  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
draught  of  its  clear  waters,  looked  round  with  an  ad- 
miring eye,  and  listened  to  the  night  breeze,  which  had 
risen  and  was  whispering  among  the  branches  that 
waved  above  his  head.  Struck  with  the  repose  and 
beauty  of  the  secluded  valley,  he  imagined  himself 
wandering  there  by  day  with  a  fair  form  clinging  to 
his  arm ;  a  fair  face  half  turned  away  from  his  admiring 
gaze. 

He  was  startled  from  this  lover-like  revery  by  a  rust- 
ling among  the  branches  to  his  left  and  the  sudden 
rearing  of  his  horse,  succeeded  by  a  loud  report  and 
the  whizzing  of  a  bullet  through  the  air.  Before  he 
could  ascertain  from  whose  hand  came  the  shot,  his 
frightened  steed,  dashing  wildly  forward  across  the 
stream,  rushed  furiously  up  the  opposite  ascent,  to  the 
peril  of  his  rider,  who,  having  a  careless  hold  of  the 
rein,  was  nearly  unseated  by  the  unexpected  plunge. 
The  path,  though  steep,  was  less  rugged  than  that  by 
which  the  Cavalier  had  descended  to  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  and,  fortunately,  freer  from  intervening  boughs ; 
so  that,  being  a  good  as  well  as  a  graceful  horseman, 
ere  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  bank  was  reached  be 
had  re-established  his  mastery  over  the  affrighted  ani- 
mal, whose  rearing, had  probably  saved  his  life. 

He  looked  back  into  the  valley,  trying  in  vain  to 
pierce  the  gloom  which  enveloped  the  spot  from  whence 
the  report  had  proceeded,  half  inclined  to  return  and 
challenge  his  treacherous  foe,  who  had  taken  aim  just 
at  the  moment  when  a  broader  gleam  of  light  fell  on 
the  figure  of  his  intended  victim.  Then,  considering 
the  folly  of  such  a  proceeding,  both  on  account  of  his 
own  wish  to  avoid  observation,  and  the  uncertainty 
whether  his  cowardly  assailant  might  not  be  backed  by 
numbers,  he  again  turned  towards  the  down,  pursuing 
his  way  with  greater  caution,  and  keeping  a  keen  eye 
on  the  brakes  and  trees  which  skirted  bis  road,  has- 
tening his  pace  whenever  a  fuller  stream  of  light 
made  him  a  better  mark  for  a  lurking  foe. 

He  had  thus  ridden  on  some  little  way,  when  a  horse- 
man, emerging  from  a  cross-path,  came  so  suddenly 
upon  him,  that  before  he  could  check  his  own  steed,  it 
had  encountered  that  of  the  stranger's,  though  not  so 
rudely  as  to  injure  either. 

"  Stand  back,  friend  !  and  keep  a  greater  space  be- 
tween us,"  cried  Roland  sharply,  his  hand  seeking  his 
pistol  while  he  noted  the  appearance  of  the  person 
who  had  joined  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  sice,  mounted  on  a  stout, 
well-made  galloway,  wrapped  in  a  plain  dark  cloak, 
and  wearing  a  hat  whose  low  crown  seemed  to  bespeak 
him  a  Royalist. 

"  Stand  back  !  I  say :  these  are  not  the  times,  nor 
this  the  place  or  hour,  where  strangers  meet  as  friends," 
he  continued,  seeing  that  the  man  paid  little  heed  to 
his  first  command  of  placing  a  greater  space  between 
them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  either  intentionally  or 
from  inability  to  manage  his  horse,  kept  close  beside 
him. 

.  "  Sooner  said  than  done,  young  sir  !  This  beast  was 
bought  of  a  stiff-necked  Puritan,  and  will  never  learn 
passive  obedience,  though  we  should  cut  off  his  ears : 
I  call  him  Prynne  for  his  obstinacy ,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, striking  the  animal  as  he  spoke,  and  at  the  same 
time  using  the  reins  so  awkwardly  that  the  Cavalier 
could  not  avoid  a  smile,  though  finding  some  difficulty 
in  reining  in  his  own  spirited  steed,  that  plunged  and 
reared  as  if  to  show  its  dislike  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  sturdy  galloway  or  his  rider,  whose  efforts  to  keep 
at  a  safe  and  respectful  distance,  if  made  in  sincerity, 
were  singularly  unsuccessful. 

"Heave  you  to  the  task  of  subduing  Prynne,  giving 
no  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  mode  pursued,"  ob- 
served Roland  dryly,  turning  into  a  side-path. 

"Nay,  brave  youth,  leave  me  not,  I  pray!     Evil- 
doers are  abroad,  and  honest  men  had  better  ride  in 
pairs." 
L        "  What  do  you  mean  V9  asked  Roland  quickly,  bend- 


ing a  searching  look  on  the  speaker,  who  was  again 
beside  him,  having  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  Prynne 
with  most  remarkable  celerity,  considering  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  former  endeavours. 

The  Cavalier's  scrutiny  told  him  no  more  titan  he 
knew  before,  as  the  stranger  was  so  closely  muffled  in 
his  cloak  that  no  feature  except  his  eyes  was  visible — 
eyes,  bright  and  piercing,  full  of  mischief  and  of  merri- 
ment, fuller  still  of  intelligence,  save  when  their  owner, 
for  some  secret  purpose,  threw  into  them  a  vacancy  of 
meaning  almost  amounting  to  idiocy. 

"  Mean  ?  Bless  you,  brave  sir  f  I  mean  nothing ;  it  is 
dangerous  to  have  a  meaning  in  these  days,  and  I  am 
too  loyal  to  mean  anything  but  what  his  majesty  bids 
me  j  only,  if  you  do  not  disapprove,  we  will  ride  on 
side  by  side,  seeing  that  you  have  sword  and  pistol,  and 
look  passing  valiant,  and  perhaps  for  the  honours'  sake, 
would  take  the  fighting  on  yourself  if  we  should  chance 
to  be  attacked.  I  am  but  a  poor  pedler,  good  youth  ; 
yet,  if  your  doublet  should  be  the  worse  in  my  defence, 
I  would  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  get  it  repaired, 
or,  if  need  must,  even  replaced :  there  is  many  a  young 
Cavalier,  I  take  it,  who  hath  fewer  suits  than  words,  and 
less  gold  than  wit." 

"  Thou  sayest  truly,  pedler  or  no  pedler,  though  I 
knew  not  that  my  poverty  had  been  so  plainly  written 
on  my  brow  that  every  knave  could  read  it." 

"  Not  on  thy  brow,  young  sir  (like  as  the  tradesmen 
who  live  in  towns,  and  force  their  customers  to  come 
to  their  shops,  making  no  scruple  to  cheat  those  whom 
they  so  rudely  oblige  to  wait  upon  them,  have  the  list 
of  their  goods  written  on  their  windows)— not  on  thy 
brow  do  I  read  the  lack  of  riches  equal  to  thy  worth, 
but  in  thy  laced  cloak  and  handsome  vest.  Hadst  thou 
owned  another  suit,  thou  wouldst  have  put  it  on,  since 
there  are  none  abroad  to  admire  thy  bravery  but  night- 
birds  and  robbers  ;  seeing  that,  as  I  suppose,  you  have 
not  been  to  visit  your  lady-love,  but  have  been  making 
a  reconnoissance,  as  the  learned  in  war  say,  and  thus 
could  not  wish  to  be  observed." 

An  impatient "  Pshaw  t"  spoke  Roland's  vexation,  as 
he  turned  away  from  the  mischievous  glance  of  the 
speaker. 

"Your  reasons  are  but  half  reasons,  Master  Pedler, 
if  pedler  you  are,  and  your  conclusions  the  conclusions 
of  a  halfwit.  Suppose' that  1  have  no  poorer  suit,  what 
should  binder  my  having  many  richer?" 

"  I  was  a  fool  not  to  think  of  that,"  remarked  the 
pedler  in  an  idiotic  tone,  every  gleam  of  intelligence 
banished  from  before  his  bright  eyes. 

"  I  doubt  your  being  a  fool ;  but  be  less  free  in  your 
remarks  on  young  Cavaliers  when  next  you  thrust  your- 
self into  their  company.  You  will  he  in  little  danger, 
fall  among  whom  you  may,  so  that  they  be  not  honour- 
able men ;  therefore,  good  Master  Lackwit,  haste  or 
tarry  as  you  will,  but  stick  not  to  my  side,  for  I  wish 
not  your  presence,"  remarked  Roland  Eden,  to  whom 
the  stranger's  sudden  change  of  look  and  tone  caused 
suspicion  rather  than  assurance,  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse  as  he  spoke  to  got  quit  of  him  and  his  shrewd 
remarks. 

"Good,  kind  youth,  desert  me  not,  and  thou  shalt 
have  a  slashed  doublet  for  thy  guerdon,  whether  thine 
own  suffer  damage  or  no,"  continued  the  pertinacious 
stranger,  still  keeping  as  close  to  his  side  as  the  rug- 
ged path  would  permit,  the  stout  galloway  seconding 
its  master's  wishes  with  speed  and  docility. 

Though  in  no  merry  mood,  and  vexed  at  the  pertina- 
city of  the  intrusive  horseman,  Roland  could  not  for- 
bear a  smile  at  the  idea  of  his  being  hired  by  a  pedler 
to  act  as  bis  protector.  The  man  saw  his  advantage, 
and  continued  his  entreaties  with  the  same  ludicrous 
mixture  of  simplicity,  cunning  and  fear,  which  he  had 
before  exhibited. 

"  Only  let  me  ride  with  you,  and,  on  the  honour  of  a 
pedler,  the  doublet  shall  be  of  your  own  choosing,  after 
the  last  court  fashion.  There  are  wicked  men  abroad, 
who  fear  neither  the  king  nor  the  Cavaliers,  and  I  heard 
a  shot  fired  not  long  ago." 

"  Can  you  tell  who  fired  it  f"  questioned  Roland, 
easrerlv. 
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"  All !  my  young  -matter,  yen*  ere  innocent,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  sinful  ways  of  the  world.  If  yon 
would  keep  a  whole  skin  and  a  fall  parse,  never  tee 
anything,  never  hear  anything,  never  know  anything  ; 
but,  above  all,  never  guess  anything." 

"  Oat  on  yon  for  a  knave !  Who  fired  that  shot  ? 
If  you  00  mnch  value  a  whole  skin,  speak!"  exclaim- 
ed the  youth  impetuously,  seising  his  arm  and  giving 
him  a  rude  shake. 

"Alackadayl  good  sir,  worthy  sir,  how  should  I 
know  f  I  pray  you  not  to  shake  me  to  a  jelly.  Per- 
haps— perhaps  it  was  Yourself  shooting  at  the  owls,*' 
stammered  out  the  pedler  in  a  whimpering  tone. 

"  I  am  worse  than  an  owl  to  bandy  words  with  such 
as  you,"  said  Roland,  releasing  the  pedler,  who  settled 
himself  in  his  seat  and  rearranged  his  ruffled  cloak, 
observing,  as  he  did  so,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  I  did 
not  say  so,  brave  gallant,  did  I  ?  Set  it  down  to  my 
bewilderment  if  I  did.  Fear  is  a  sad  coniuser  of  the 
tongue,  and  your  grasp  was  none  of  the  lightest." 

"  If  you  did  not  say  so,  I  would  wager  the  slashed 
doublet,  whieh  is  to  be  my  hire,  that  you  thought  it, 
only  that  doubtless  you  eschew  thinUng  as  heartily  as 
seeing,  knowing,  and  guessing."      V 

"  Marry  do  II  thinking  is  more  dangerous  than  all. 
But  touching  the  slashed  doublet ;  I  only  engaged  to 
give  it  thee  if  thou  wouldst  protect  me  from  all  harm  : 
and  lo,  the  flesh  of  my  arm  is  tingling  still." 

"  Thou  didst  but  require  that  I  should  let  thee  ride 
beside  me ;  and  now,  miserly  churl  as  thou  art,  thou 
wouldst  break  thy  promise.  I  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  thee,"  said  the  Cavalier,  gayly,  again  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse. 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  not  part  for  a  trifle ;  thou  shalt 
have  the  slashed  doublet,  and  I  will  say  no  more  of  the 
force  of  thy  grasp,"  replied  the  pedler,  his  strong  gallo- 
way still  keeping  pace  with  the  young  soldier's  steed. 

"  Even  be  it  as  thou  wilt,  then,  till  we  reach  the 
dewn :  thou  deservest  success  for  thy  pertinacity,  only 
hold  thy  peace ;  it  were  a  pity  to  waste  thy  wit  and 
wisdom  on  such  an  unprofitable  listener." 

For  some  moments  they  rode  on  in  silence,  till  the 
pedler,  who  had  seemed  nothing  affronted  by  the  com- 
mand to  refrain  from  speech,  burst  into  the  following 
song,  which  be  rendered  more  than  sufficiently  ridicu- 
lous, not  from  any  natural  defect  in  his  voice,  but  from 
his  affected  and  ludicrous  manner  of  singing. 

<;  My  love  she  is  turned  ;  untrue  she  doth  prove, 

Oh  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
She  renders  me  nothing  but  hate  for  my  love. 

Oh  willow,  willow,  willow! 

Oh  willow,  willow,  willow  1 
Sing,  oh  the  green  willow  shall  be  my  garland. 

Oh  pity  me  (cried  he),  ye  lovers  each  one : 

Oh  willow,  willow,  willow  I 
Her  heart's  hard  as  marble ;  she  rues  not  my  moan. 

Oh  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 

Oh  willow,  willow,  willow! 
Sing,  oh  the  green  willow  shall  be  ray  garland." 

"  How  dare  you  sing  such  a  silly  ditty  as  that  when 
I  bade  you  be  silent?"  asked  Roland,  sharply. 

"  I  thought  you  only  forbade  me  to  waste  my  wit  and 
wisdom  on  your  unprofitable  self.  I  pray  you  to  let  me 
sing :  one's  heart  beats  so  quick  when  one  rides  of  a 
night,  and  the  wind  sounds  so  hollow  and  ghostlike  if 
one  does  not  talk  or  sing.  But  since  you  like  not  that 
ditty,  I  will  give  you  another  that  I  made  myself,  which 
may  be  more  to  your  taste  ;"  and  the  pedler  sang  again 
in  a  clear,  full  voice,  not  unskilfully  managed, 

"  A  knight  prick'd  forth  on  a  gallant  steed 
To  visit  his  lady  fair : 
Bat  that  lady  would  not  say  '  God  speed,1 
And  the  knight  had  as  lief  been  elsewhere. 
Heighho!  tir  ral  la." 

"  You  are  more  knave  than  fool,  Master  Pedler  $  and 
we  part  not  company  till  I  have  seen  your  face,  and 
learned  why  you  fasten  yourself  on  me,  and  select 
such  songs,"  exclaimed  Roland  in  anger,  again  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  the  singer. 

For  a  moment  the  pedler  looked  keenly  into  the 
flushed  face  of  the  vounff  Cavalier,  at  if  uncertain  how 


to  act;  then  letting  the  reins  fell  on  the  neck  of  his 
rough  steed,  he  withdrew  the  muffling  cloak,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  turned  round  on  his  saddle,  so  as  to  sub- 
mit his  features  to  his  companion's  scrutiny. 

That  scrutiny  was  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  ped- 
ler. If  the  features  were  not  regularly  hand  bo  mo,  and 
that  they  were  not,  they  could  hardly  be  considered 
decidedly  ugly :  they  were  movable  features,  chang- 
ing their  expression  every  moment.  At  that  instant 
they  were  characterised  by  a  quiet  good  humour,  the 
love  of  mischief  being  held  in  control  by  some  power- 
ful motive,  and  only  slightly  indicated  by  the  brightness 
in  his  eye.  The  slight  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  though 
not  deep,  might  tell  of  middle  age,  or  even  a  greater 
length  of  years ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  life  and  en- 
ergy about  him  better  suited  to  the  activity  of  youth, 
and  not  a  single  silver  thread  mingled  with  his  dark 
locks.  That  his  former  fear  and  folly  had  been  assumed 
the  Cavalier  could  not  doubt,  but  for  what  purpose  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  imagine ;  and  he  found  it  as 
difficult  to  decide  whether  his  intentions  were  friendly 
or  the  reverse  c  if  the  former,  his  songs  had  been 
strangely  chosen  (for  that  they  were  accidental  he  did 
not  believe) ;  if  the  latter,  what  had  made  him  his  foe  f 
since,  to  his  knowledge,  they  had  never  met  before ; 
and  what  injury  did  he  purpose  by  thus  pertinaciously 
keeping  beside  him  1 

Could  he  have  dogged  bis  steps,  and  did  he  intend  to 
extort  a  bribe  by  threatening  to  betray  him  f  Could  he 
have  fired  that  shot  f  All  was  doubt.  He  had  not  the 
appearance  of  an  assassin  ;  but,  then,  neither  had  he 
of  a  pedler:  there  was  nothing  sinister  in  his  look, 
and  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  mean  trafficker  for 
gain,  whose  whole  mind  was  in  making  a  bargain. 
His  dress,  though  of  plain  materials  and  sober  colour, 
was  not  shabby,  and  fitted  him  exactly. 

"Well,  young  sir,  have  you  looked  enough?"  he 
asked,  while  a  mischievous  smile  curled  his  lip  at  the 
gazer's  evident  perplexity.  "  How  like  you  my 
face  1" 

"  Better  than  I  expected." 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  pleases  you,"  he  observed,  re- 
placing his  hat,  but  allowing  his  cloak  to  hang  loose, 
so  that  his  features  were  no  longer  hidden  by  its  folds. 
"  And  now  what  may  be  your  further  pleasure,  for,  as 
it  seems,  I  can  only  move  at  your  will  ?" 

"  Tell  me  why  you  sang  those  songs,"  said  Roland, 
colouring  as  he  put  the  question. 

"  To  strengthen  my  courage  with  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice,  as  I  explained  before." 

"  But  why  those  songs  in  particular  f" 

"  Were  they  particular  songs  I  Did  not  you  like 
them  ?"  asked  the  pedler,  with  a  glance  from  which 
the  Cavalier  turned. 

"  Pass  on  thy  way,  knave ;  and  thank  my  mercy 
rather  than  thy  honesty  that  I  let  thee  depart  with  un- 
broken bones.  We  are  in  the  clear  moonshine  now, 
where  there  are  no  trees  to  conceal  a  secret  foe  ;  and 
a  brisk  canter  of  a  few  minutes,  of  which  Prynne,  de- 
spite his  obstinacy,  seems  fully  capable,  will  bring 
thee  out  on  the  open  down.  So  away,  and  good- 
night!" 

"  Not  so  fast,  good  youth  ;  two  words  to  that.  Peter 
Porson  is  not  ungrateful :  thou  hast  protected  him  from 
owls  and  bate,  and  now  he  will  protect  thee  from  evil 
men." 

"You  protect  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Cavalier,  indig- 
nantly ;  adding  with  a  smile,  "  I  warrant,  now,  you 
wish  to  win  back  the  doublet  that  you  pledged  me." 

"Thou hast  hit  it,"  said  the  pedler  with  a  knowing 
nod,  giving  way  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Thou  shalt  keep  thy  doublet,  if  thou  wilt  but  rid 
me  of  thy  company :  1  want  not  thy  protection  ,*  my 
sword  can  guard  my  head." 

"  I  doubt  it,  to  judge  by  your  hat,"  observed  the 
pedler  dryly,  composing  his  features  to  their  former 
gravity. 

"  What  is  there  in  my  hat  that  should  throw  a  doubt 
upon  my  power  to  protect  myself  T" 

«  Look." 

Roland  did  look,  and  saw  quite  enough  to  warrant  j 
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the  incredulity  of  his  strange  companion.  A  ball  had 
passed  through  his  hat,  breaking  the  richest  feather  in 
his  plume  :  had  it^ passed  one  inch  aside,  which,  but 
for  the  starting  of  his  horse,  had  possibly  been  the 
case,  he  had  not  lived  to  hold  parley  with  Peter 
Porson. 

"  You  have  been  wonderfully  spared  to-night,  young 
man  ;  look  that  you  throw  not  away  that  life  which  has 
been  so  graciously  preserved  :  there  may  be  good  for- 
tune in  store  for  you ;  or,  if  greater  trials  come,  you 
should  receive  them  as  tokens  of  His  mercy,  who,  as  a 
loving  father,  chastens  to  amend,"  remarked  the  ped- 
ler  reverently. 

"  The  rebuke  is  just,  though  I  know  not  how  thou 
couldst  read  my  heart :  my  chafed  spirit  was  not  as 
grateful  as  it  should  have  been  for  the  boon  of  life. 
But  how  knewest  thou  of  my  preservation  ?" 

"  I  could  see,9'  pointing  to  the  hat. 

"  Thou  hast  sharp  eyes,  and  a  sharper  wit  Who 
fired  that  shot  I " 

"In  sooth,  good  sir,  thou  hast  such  gentle  and 
caressing  ways  that  I  can  refuse  thee  nothing :  bend 
down  thine  ear ;  mine  is  a  secret  which  the  night  wind 
even  must  not  catch.    He  who  fired  was — an  enemy.'7 

"  Knave !  do  you  dare  trifle  thus  f"  exclaimed  the 
youth  in  anger,  raising  his  arm  to  strike  him,  provoked 
beyond  endurance  by  thepedler's  hearty  laughter,  who 
rolled  about  in  his  saddle  convulsed  with  merriment. 

"  Will  you*  strike  an  unarmed  man !"  asked  the 
laugher,  suddenly  checking  his  mirth,  and  drawing 
himself  up  with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity,  completely  at 
variance  with  his  former  manner,  which  caused  Ro- 
land's arm  to  drop,  while  his  cheek  flushed  with 
shame  at  his  own  violence. 

"  I  was  too  hasty.  But  who  are  you  who  delight  in 
provoking  my  anger,  yet  fear  it  not?  who  are  all  things 
in  a  minute,  and  nothing  to  be  counted  on  ?" 

"  And  please  you,  sir,  I  am  Peter  Porson,  pedler." 

"  Thou  art  no  pedler." 

"  As  much  as  thou  art  a  wise  man ;  listen : 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses, 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses  ; 

Bogle-braceleis.  necklace  amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber ; 

Pins,  and  poking  sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come  buy  of  me,  come ;  come  buy,  come  buy, 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry." 

I  Thus  sang  the  pedler  with  admirable  humour,  but 
J  without  •exciting  the  admiration  which  his  skill  de- 
1  served. 

"  Cease  this  folly !»  cried  Roland  impatiently,  "  and 
answer  me  truly.  Dost  thou  know  anything  of  that 
shot,  and  who  fired  it  ?  I  am  but  a  poor  Cavalier,  dis- 
inherited by  my  kindred,  and  scant  of  wealth,  but  if 
this,"  holding  out  a  gold  piece. 

"  Keep  thy  gold,  young  sir,  to  buy  thee  a  plainer 
suit  when  next  thou  ridest  by  night  to  sing  love  ditties 
under  thy  mistress's  window,  and  play  guide  to  a 
rebel,"  interrupted  the  pedler. 

"  Ha  !  what  meanest  thou  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  need  make  thy  cheek  turn  pale :  I 
mean  thee  no  harm." 

"  If  thou  wouldst  prove  thyself  my  friend,  say  who 
fired  that  shot." 

"  That  will  I  not.  Thou  art  too  quick  tempered  to 
be  trusted  with  much  that,  but  for  thy  hasty  mood,  it 
were  better  that  thou  shouldst  know.  Thou  art  no 
apt  scholar  in  the  school  of  prudence,  else  thou  wouldst 
never  have  thought  of  dashing  back  into  the  gloom  of 
the  valley  to  grapple  with  an  unknown  enemy,  who, 
•  for  aught  thou  couldst  tell,  had  a  troop  at  his  back ;  or 
challenge  a  base  assassin  to  come  forth  and  meet  thee 
like  a  gallant  knight  of  the  olden  time,  when  honour 
was  counted  above  wealth  and  title :  and  yet  thou 
didst  balance  these  thoughts  in  thy  mind,  as  thou  look- 
edst  down  into  the  darksome  glen,  though  a  speedy 
delivery  of  thy  message  to  Viscount  Grandison,  on 
Durham  Down,  gave  the  best  hope  of  concealing  thy 
Ufep  at  the  Severn.    But  for  my  companionship,  thy  hat 


or  thy  head  might  have  stood  mark  again  for  thy  foe, 
who  is  keen  of  eye  and  swift  of  foot ;  and  worse,  ruth- 
less of  heart." 

"  You  know  him,  then  f" 

"  I  can  guess,"  with  an  arch  look,  "  and,  what  is 
more,  I  can  thwart  him,  and  I  will,"  he  added,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  You  would  have  me  believe  you  a  friend,  and  that 
you  have  done  me  a  service,  yet  refuse  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  my  treacherous  foe,"  remarked  the  Cavalier, 
vexed  and  angry  at  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  his 
movements,  and  evident  determination  to  intermeddle 
in  his  affairs. 

"  I  have  done  you  some  service,  and  will  do  you 
more  ;  how  much  more,  must  depend  on  your  willing- 
ness to  follow  my  advice.  I  will  not  reveal  the  name 
of  this  wretch;  enough  that  my  eve  is  upon  him,  and 
that  he  shall  do  thee  no  harm,  if  thou  wilt  submit  to 
my  guidance  $  but  thou  art  in  peril j  thy  foot  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  there  needs  but  the  stirring 
of  thine  own  passions  to  topple  thee  over.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  thee  hadst  thou  crossed  the  Sev- 
ern with  Hulton  ;  but  even  now  it  is  not  too  late ;  turn 
and  flee  for  thy  life?  I  will  give  thee  a  pass  to  Colonel 
Maasey,  which  shall  ensure  thy  safety  at  Gloucester,  of 
which  city  he  is  governor,  and  thine  own  wit  will  get 
thee  through  the  royal  troops." 

"  Villain !  how  darest  thou  to  utter  such  words  7 
What  dost  thou  take  me  for,  to  think  that  I  would  fly 
like  a  coward  or  traitor  at  thy  bidding  ?  Is  this  folly 
or  wickedness  I  J?  exclaimed  Roland  Eden  indignantly. 

"  It  is  folly  to  think  to  guide  thee,"  replied  the  ped- 
ler, in  vexation; "  but  on  the  wickedness  of  the  attempt 
I  leave>the  learned  philosophers  to  decide:  I  knew  not 
that  thou  wert  devoted,  soul  and  body,  lip  and  heart,  to 
the  royal  cause.  It  was  doubtless  only  some  one  re- 
sembling thee  who  warned  Hulton  of  his  danger,  guid- 
ed him  to  the  water's  edge,  and  hired  the  boat  which 
was  to  bear  him  from  the  search  to  be  made  on  the 
morrow,  a  somewhat  stricter  search  than  that  under- 
taken by  Captain  Eden  this  morning." 

"  I  was  not  in  command  this  morning;  and  an  act  of 
humanity  cannot  be  converted  into^an  act  of  treason," 
replied  the  Cavalier,  quickly,  forgetting  in  his  seal  to 
defend  himself  the  imprudence  of  admitting  to  a  stran- 
ger, and  one  of  such  an  equivocal  character,  the  truth 
of  his  accusations. 

The  sly  smile  of  that  stranger  showed  him  his  folly,  < 
and  increased  his  annoyance. 

"  Well,  well :  as  I  said  before,  since  you  admit  the 
facts  of  the  case,  whether  concealing  a  noted  Round- 
head, who  has  stirred  up  many  by  his  wild  fervour  to 
rebellion,  and  afterward  aiding  him  to  escape,  knowing 
the  value  set  on  his  capture,  can  be  considered  treason 
in  a  Royalist  officer,  or  doing  his  majesty  good  service, 
I  leave  the  philosophers  to  decide.  I  hope  the  decision 
may  not  rest  with  a  court-martial." 

The  Cavalier  made  no  reply,  but  looked  down  with 
a  changing  cheek  and  compressed  lips.  He  could  not 
doubt  the  decision  of  a  court-martial,  should  his  con- 
duct ever  be  submitted  to  such  a  tribunal ;  and  that  it 
would  not  be  thus  submitted  he  could  feel  no  security, 
since  all  his  acts  seemed  so  well  known  to  this  singular 
and  impenetrable  stranger,  whose  character  it  appeared 
as  impossible  to  fathom  as  his  intentions.  Nor  did  his 
own  conscience  quite  acquit  him,  though,  were  the 
events  to  have  been  acted  over  again,  even  with  his 
present  peril  before  him,  he  would  still  have  aided  the 
escape  of  Hulton.  It  was  the  secrecy  with  which  that 
aid  had  been  afforded,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
hoped  thereby  to  entitle  himself  to  Margaret's  thanks, 
which  caused  his  cheek  to  flush:  his  noble  spirit 
disdained  deceit,*  or  even  a  secrecy  which  so  closely 
bordered  on  it.  It  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  his  nature  to  have  risked  his  life  in  open  fight  to 
secure  Hulton's  safety,  than  to  have  aided  him  in  his 
secret  flight. 

"  Roland  Eden,  listen  to  me,"  said  the  pedler,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  cloak  to  detain  him,  while  his  looks  and 
tones  expressed  a  deep  and  friendly  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  him  whom  he  addressed. 
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'*  Who  are  you  who  know  my  name  and  profeaa  to 
know  my  acta  t  And  why  should  I  liaten  to  a  stranger 
who  would  persuade  me  to  dishonour  ?"  demanded  the 
Cavalier,  chafing  at  his  interference. 

"  I  am  no  stranger." 

"  No  stranger  I  that  is,  you  mean  you  have  seen  me 
in  the  field  and  learned  my  name." 

"  More  than  that;  I  have  been  with  thee  in  the  same 
room,  aat  with  thee  on  the  same  bench,  talked  to  thee 
aod  laughed  with  thee." 

"  Indeed  !  then  I  must  crave  pardon  for  my  rudeness, 
for  I  remember  thee  not." 

"  Let  it  pass  ;  I  require  no  apology  either  for  thy  for- 
getfolneaa  or  thy  unbelief;  but,  for  thine  own  sake, 
heed  my  words.  Thou  knowost  that  thy  deeds  this 
night,  if  known,  would  place  thy  life  in  peril ;  now 
they  will  be  known,  for  he  who  fired  that  shot  will 
make  them  public." 

"  Probably  !"  replied  the  Cavalier,  with  a  significant 
look. 

"  Pshaw !  I  fired  it  not,  as  thy  look  hints,"  said  the 

E idler,  with  an  impatience  that  he  had  not  before  ei- 
biled.  "  I  repeat  that  Holton's  escape  will  be  known 
before  many  days  have  passed,  confirming  the  general 
belief  of  your  disloyalty  ;  while  the  prince  already  is, 
or  will  be,  your  foe  (why,  you  may  learn  to-morrow, 
or  at  least  quite  soon  enough  for  one  of  your  hot 
blood);  and  then  I  pray  you  to  consider  what  will  be 
your  fate." 

"  Death !  the  death  of  a  traitor  t  and  yet  I  shall  be 
no  traitor,"  replied  the  Royalist  officer,  with  a  calmness 
that  showed  him  prepared  to  endure  the  fate  which  he 
considered  probable,  if  not  inevitable.  » 

"  But  you  can  avoid  this ;  be  not  rash ;  spurn  not  my 
counsel ;  I  am  no  stranger)  as  you  think,  but  have  long 
known  you  and  yours.  You  are  not  so  blindly  wedded 
to  the  king's  cause  as  to  think  that  he  can  do  and  has 
done  no  wrong ;  your  presence  here  can  do  him  little 
good,  yourself  much  harm ;  your  single  sword  can  nei- 
ther forward  nor  retard  the  siege ;  seek  not,  then,  the 
down,  but  turn  to  Gloucester.  I  will  ensure  you  hon- 
ourable treatment." 

"  You  ensure  me  honourable  treatment !"  interrupt- 
ed the  Cavalier,  contemptuously. 

"  Yes ;  you  know  not  my  power." 

"  At  least  I  will  not  tax  it  in  my  favour.  Twice  to- 
night have  I  been  tempted  by  promise  and  persuasion. 
Is  traitor  written  on  my  brow,  that  all  men  urge  me  to 
dishonour?-  Be  silent,  and  stand  back,"  he  eiclaimed, 
as  the  pedler  appeared  inclined  to  compel  him  to  listen 
by  seizing  his  cloak.  "  The  cause  I  espoused  from 
conviction  I  will  not  desert  through  fear.  I  may  die  a 
death  of  shame,  but  I  will  not  deserve  it :  dishonoured 
by  others,  I  will  not  dishonour  myself.  I  have  no  gold 
to  bribe  you  to  silence ;  and  it  would  be  vain  to  speak 
of  honour  to  one  who  would  urge  me  to  a  coward's 
flight;  so  you  must  do  as  you  will ;"  and  plunging  the 
spurs  into  his  horse's  side,  he  dashed  up  the  ascent 
towards  the  down,  nearly  overturning  the  pedler  and 
his  sturdy  galloway  by  the  fiery  bounding  of  his  spirited 
steed,  whose  mood  was  little  less  impetuous  than  his 
master's. 

"  There  he  goes,  as  though  fleeing  from  the  Evil 
One,"  muttered  the  pedler,  in  a  vexed  tone.  "  It  is 
a  generous  and  high-spirited  youth ;  but  I  would  that 
he  had  taken  the  other  side ;  his  fortunes  would  have 
ran  the  smoother ;  and  there  are  some  who  think  that 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  Royalist  and  Round- 
head, and  that  coal  cannot  say  to  ebony,  thou  art 
blacker  than  I.  There  are  brave,  and  kind,  and  ho- 
nourable hearts  among  both,  as  I  can  testify  ;  and  I  am 
no  mean  judge  on  such  a  point.  A  pity  but  all  these 
would  unite  and  compel  the  knavish  and  the  turbulent 
to  be  at  peace:  but  no;  your  true  Englishman,  once 
heat  his  blood,  has  a  taste  for  fighting ;  it  is  his  nature. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  and  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  king  and  a 
patriot  t  to  talk  great  words  and  do  mean  things  t  to 
maintain  your  own  rights  and  trampel  on  those  of 
others  I  What  a  pity  that  I  am  only  a  simple  pedler ! 
Bat  I  matt  ftrflow  that  rash  boy,  who  will  get  into 
trouble  fnat  because  I  warned  him  to  keen  out  of  it." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

"The  future's  whisper,  stern,  yet  low, 
Hath  left  its  impress  on  his  brow." 

Learning  from  Lord  Grandison's  aid-de-camp,  with 
whom  he  left  his  message,  according  to  the  prince's 
order,  that  the  viscount  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him,  Captain  Eden  cut  across  the  down  towards  the 
cliffs  overlooking  the  river,  hearing  that  his  lordship 
had  gone  in  that  direction.  Seeing  nothing  of  the  vis- 
count, the  young  Cavalier,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  paused  to  bestow  upon  it  the  tribute  of 
his  admiration. 

He  was  alone,  looking  down  from  one  of  the  cliffs 
on  the  sluggish  Avon,  winding  as  a  snake  between  its 
rocky  barriers,  that  iutted  out  in  picturesque  points, 
or,  standing  back  in  large  broad  masses,  flung  gigantic 
shadows  across  the  darkened  waters. 

The  noise  from  the  encampment,  where  many  were 
still  astir,  reveling  or  preparing,  fell  on  his  ear,  soft- 
ened by  distance  into  a  not  unmusical  murmur,  that 
soothed  his  troubled  spirit ;  and  yielding  to  the  beauty 
of  all  around,  nnmarred  by  the  carousing  or  conten- 
tion of  man,  he  forgot  his  own  danger ;  the  doubtful 
issue  of  the  siege ;  the  haughty  demeanour  of  Lady 
Burfrey;  all  but  Margaret  Wilton.  He  thought  of 
the  vows  plighted  between  them  in  former  days; 
he  thought  of  the  morning's  glance,  of  the  eve- 
ning's waving  of  the  hand,  till  filled  with  a  dreamy 
delight,  a  vague  and  visionary  rapture,  he  ceased  to 
remember  where  he  stood,  and  why  he  had  come 
thither. 

"You  are  looking  the  wrong  way,  Captain  Eden, 
unless  you  would  take  service  with  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  which  I  do  not  expect,"  said  a  voice  close  to 
his  ear. 

The  Cavalier  turned  round  in  surprise  and  displea- 
sure, his  rainbow  dreams  of  bliss  all  broken  arid  dis- 
persed by  the  interruption.  There  stood  the  trouble- 
some pedler,  and  his  stout  brown  galloway  beside 
him,  the  smoothness  of  the  down  having  enabled  him 
to  approach  the  waking  dreamer  unremarked. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  fellow  i  Have  you  no  fear 
of  my  wrath,  that  you  thus  dog  my  steps  f" 

"  I  have  no  fear  that  your  wrath  will  be  spent  on 
me,"  replied  the  pedler  in  an  humble  tone,  but  with 
a  look  which  said,  as  plainly  as  look  could  say,  you 
are  too  prudent  to  lay  hands  on  one  who  could  tell 
that  which  would  place  your  life  in  jeopardy :  it  was 
thus,  at  least,  that  Roland  interpreted  the  look,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  at  the  mute  threat;  but  before  he 
could,  express  his  indignation  at  the  insolence,  Peter 
Porson  continued, 

"  If  I  follow  your  steps,  it  is  with  no  unfriendly  pur- 
pose, and  the  down  ia  free  to  all :  my  companionship 
will  never  bring  you  into  evil  report,  but  rather  shield 
you  from  suspicion." 

"  Thy  companionship  shield  me  from  suspicion  I 
Out  of  my  way,  lest  I  forget  that  thou  art  but  a  base- 
born  pedler.  Wert  thou  my  equal,  thou  ahouldst  an- 
swer for  this  insolence." 

"lama  man,  Roland  Eden,  and  thou  art  no  more. 
The  same  God  made  us— the  same  God  will  judge  us. 
Shall  dust  trample  upon  dust?" 

"  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  thee  an  agent  of  the 
archfiend,  who  can  take  all  shapes  to  tempt  and  vex," 
said  Roland,  struck  by  the  commanding  dignity  of  the 
pedler's  mien.  "  But  man  or  fiend,  I  wilt  not  be  thy 
slave,  because  thou  knowest  that  which  may  bring  me 
to  death.  I  tell  thee  now,  as  I  told  thee  erewhile,  I 
am  no  coward  to  sue  to  thee,  and  have  no  gold  where- 
with to  bribe  thee  ;  so  do  thy  worst,  if  thou  wilt,  and 
I  will  the  more  readily  forgive  thee,  since  the  earth 
holds  not  one  who  would  weep  my  loss." 

"  Say  not  so,  Roland  :  thou  art  not  so  lonely  as  thou 
think'st ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  all  thy  trials 
shall  be  only  as  a  cloud  that  has  passed.  Even  now 
there  is  one  who  would  weep  thy  death,  if  she  died 
not  at  the  telling  j  so  fair,  that  the  eve  rests  delighted 
on  her  beauty ;  and  of  such  high  nobility  of  soul,  such 
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tenderness  of  heart,  that  he  were  but  a  senseless  churl 
who  saw  her  and  yet  loved  her  not." 

"  How  know  you  this  ?  Are  you  the  bearer  of  any 
message  ?"  questioned  the  lover  eagerly,  every  feature 
beaming  with  hope,  too  much  delighted  with  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  mistress,  and  the  assertion  of  her  con- 
tinued affection,  to  be  so  much  surprised  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  ped- 
ler's  tone  and  manner :  a  mother  could  have  scarcely 
soothed  her  only  child  more  tenderly. 

"  If  it  were  not  so,  would  Roland  Eden  have  stood 
to-night  on  the  lawn  at  Lawrence  Weston  V* 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  exclaimed  the  disappointed  lover, 
turning  away  with  a  dulled  look.  "  Why  are  you 
here,  if  not  sent  by  another  f " 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  no  love  message,  but  come  of 
my  own  good  will  to  give  you  advice." 

"  For  which  I  am  neither  desirous  nor  thankful." 

"  I  know  that,  and  yet  I  am  not  to  be  turned  from 
my  purpose.  Have  you  thought  of  my  former  counsel  ? 
There  is  your  path,"  pointing  towards  the  west,  where 
the  channel  was  seen  in  the  distance,  its  waters  glit- 
tering in  the  moonbeams  like  molten  silver.  "  The 
sea  is  now  a  safer  highway  than  the  land ;  and  though 
the  Royalists  have  seixed  the  ships  at  King  Road  with 
their  treasures*  and  their  passengers,  still  we  mi^ht 
find  a  boat  to  take  thee  to  some  other  port :  America 
would  be  a  safe  asylum  till  the  return  of  peace." 

"  Be  still !  I  will  take  none  of  thy  counsels,  and 
blush  at  having  listened  to  thy  words  so  long." 

"  Are  Captain  Eden  and  Peter  Porson  composing  a 
joint  sonnet  to  the  moon,  which  wUl  putDenhamt  and 
Withers  to  the  blush  f "  asked  a  Royalist  officer,  who 
had  approached  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  the  per- 
sons of  the  speakers,  but  not  near  enough  to  compre- 
hend their  words. 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  was  giving  advice  to  Captain  Eden, 
and  meeting  the  usual  reward  of  counselors,  ill-will 
and  abuse,"  replied  the  pedler,  turning  towards  the 
questioner,  a  young  man  of  about  the  age  of  thirty, 
whose  dress  and  noble  air  bespoke  him  of  high  rank 
and  consideration. 

"I  give  my  verdict  against  you  at  once,  Eden,"  said 
Viscount  Grandisont  gayly,  shaking  hands  with  the 
young  officer.    "  Peter's  advice  is  not  to  be  slighted." 

"  Hear  you  that !"  said  the  pedler. 

"  I  should  say  not  to  be  followed,"  replied  Roland 
Eden. 

"  Ah,  I  warrant  honest  Peter  hath  over-teased  thee 
to  get  a  new  doublet,  or  forget  a  new  love,  for  he 
gives  counsel  in  all  things,"  pursued  his  lordship,  pay- 
ing little  heed  to  the  vexed  mood  of  his  friend.  "  Take 
his  advice,  let  it  be  what  it  may  :  none  slight  it  and 
prosper ;  none  follow  it  and  suffer  damage ;  at  least, 
so  says  common  report." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  for  this  testimony,  which  1 
trust  will  not  be  lost  on  this  noble  Cavalier,  who  is 


*  There  were  great  treasure  and  many  passengers  on  board 
the  vessel*  seized  at  King  Road. 

t  George  Withers  was  imprisoned  for  his  fir*t  book  en- 
titled, u  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stripw*'  but  continued  to  write 
satires  and  eclogues  in  prison.  Being  afterward  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Royalists  while  fighting  for  the  Parliament,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  hut  Sir  John  Den  ham  begged 
his  life  of  the  kin?. "  That  there  might  be  in  England  a  worse 
poet  than  himself."—  Grainger. 

t  Viscount  Grand i son  was  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Clarendon  makes  him  colonel-general  of  the  foot  at 
the  siege  of  Bristol:  Lloyd  gives  him  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  horse;  the  former  is  probably  correct :  there  is 
great  confusion  throughout  the  writers  of  that  period  con- 
cerning the  rank  and  command  of  the  d'flerenl  officers.  Ac- 
cord nj?  to  Clarendon,  «  tie  was  a  young  man  of  so  virtuous 
a  habit  of  mind,  that  no  temptation  or  provocation  could  cor- 
rupt him;  so  great  a  lover  of  just  ce  and  integrity,  that  no  ex- 
ample, necessity,  or  even  the  barbarity  of  this  war.  could 
make  him  swerve  from  the  precise  rules  of  it;  and  of  that 
rare  piety  and  devotion,  that  the  court  or  camp  could  not 
show  a  more  faultless  person,  or  to  whose  example  young 
men  might  more  reasonably  conform  themselves."  The  king 
said  of  him/1  that  he  was  as  fret  from  tpleen  as  if  he  had  al- 
ways lived  by  the  medicinal  waters  of  St.  Vincent'?,  where 
he  received  his  fatal  wound  "  In  his  military  exploits  he 
was  genetally  unfortunate,  though  eminent  for  his  personal 
valour. 


over-fond  of  his  own  way ;  a  rare  fault  in  this  age,  or 
indeed  any  other,  most  people  esteeming  their  neigh- 
bours better  and  wiser  than  themselves.  Think  over 
my  advice,  Captain  Eden ;  and  I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow touching  the  slashed  doublet." 

"  Away  with  thee,  peddling  knave !  I  will  have 
naught  to  do  with  thee  or  thy  doublet." 

"  Nay,  young  sir,  speak  not  so  sharply  ;  neither  my 
advice  nor  my  doublet  is  to  be  despised ;  but  I  will 
vex  you  no  more  with  my  presence  now,  so  good  night 
to  you  and  to  hiB  noble  lordship." 

"  Who  is  that  man  t"  asked  Roland  of  the  viscount. 

"  A  pedler  by  profession,  Peter  Porson  by  name." 

"  Is  that  what  he  says  of  himself,  or  what  others 
say  of  him  7" 

"  It  is  the  report  of  himself  and  the  public.  I  see 
he  is  no  favourite  of  yours,  and  suspect  he  has  been 
amusing  himself  by  mystifying  you  as  to  his  real  cha- 
racter— a  frequent  amusement  of  his,  I  understand, 
though  I  have  ever  found  him  intelligent  and  respectful ; 
but  there  is  a  lurking  mischief  in  his  eye  which  agrees 
with  sundry  tales  of  a  merry  revenge  taken  for  evil 
said  or  done.  He  was  of  essential  use  to  me  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  other  Cavaliers  are  much  indebted  to 
his  sagacitf*  Prince  Maurice  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
esteem  him  highly,  and  he  is  a  still  greater  favourite 
with  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  he  has  lately  conveyed 
some  important  intelligence,  and  whose  taste  for 
humour  causes  him  often  to  converse  with  the  merry 
pedler  :  indeed,  the  fellow  is  much  regarded  by  high 
and  low,  as>he  has  a  helping  hand  and  a  gay  rejoinder 
ready  for  all." 

"  And  an  honesty  and  zeal  equally  Catholic." 

"  As  far  as  the  Cavaliers  are  concerned.  Your 
shake  of  the.  head,  intimates  a  doubt  of  his  confining 
his  services  to  our  party ;  but  no  suspicion  is^enteiv 
tained  of  his  fidelity.  You  still  look  incredulous,  but 
you  will  find  the  general  belief  correct,  though  when 
in  one  of  his  merry  moods,  to  make  people  stare,  or 
to  gather  information,  he  may  sometimes  talk  rank 
treason  and  rebellion.  You  have  but  lately  rejoined 
us  with  your  troop,  or  you  would  have  heard  his  praise 
from  every  mouth.  Go  where  he.  maj,  he  is  a  wel- 
come guest ;  he  learns  the  tempers  of  the  soldiers,  and 
turns  them  from  mischief,  besides  furnishing  more  im-, 
portant  intelligence  than  all  our  other*  scouts  to- 
gether." 

"  In  plain  words,  then,  Peter  Porton  is  a  spy  ;  and 
as  honourable  as  his  profession,  J  doubt  not." 

"  You  are  hard  on  hottest  Peter.  If  a  spy,  he  is 
the  very  emperor  of  spies — merry* clever,  and  kind- 
hearted  withal.  Besides  aiding  the  distressed,  I  have 
known  him  more  than  once  shield  the  guilty,  even  at 
his  own  peril ;  thwarting  the  mischief,  but  concealing 
the  name  of  the  evil-doer." 

"  You  have  forgotten  some  of  his  merits.  This  ac- 
complished spy  is  no  mean  singer ;  learned  in  Will 
Shakspeare,  and,  judging  by  what  I  have  seen  this 
evening,  no  despicable  actor.  He  is  no  common  per- 
son and  no  common  pedler." 

"  You  are  right  there  ;  he  is  equal  to  any  emergency, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  could  enact  any  character  from 
the  king  to  the  court-fool ;  indeed,  he  rarely  appears 
twice  together  exactly  the  same,  sometimes  assuming 
such  a  commanding  dignity  that  I  have  suspected,  as 
you  do  now,  whether  he  was  not  originally  of  high 
birth  and  breeding ;  but  this  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire. He  does  his  spiriting  well ;  and,  since  the  Par- 
liament has  its  pedlers*  spreading  sedition  through  the 
land  and  stirring  up  the  misguided  people  to  rebellion, 
for  our  defence  we  must  employ  the  same  devices  j  if 
they  mine,  we  must  countermine  j  and  let  Peter  Porson 
be  gentleman,  apothecary,  ploughboy,  thief,  or  only 
pedler,  I  repeat  that  he  is  the  very  emperor  of  spies." 

"  That  he  may  be ;  and  yet  should  I  be  loth  to 
vouch  for  his  honesty  and  loyalty." 

"  I  doubj  if  the  whole  army  would  not  stand  his  bail 
for  both ;  and  yet,  loyalty,  like  a  maiden's  fame,  may 


*  Pedlers  were  much  employed  by  both  parties  to  convey 
and  gather  information. 
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be  tarnished  by   a  breath;   evil  tongues  delight  in 
spreading  slanders." 

Lord  Grandison  uttered  this  last  observation  with 
more  gravity  and  earnestness  than  he  had  used  before, 
looking  unconsciously  in  a  pointed  manner  at  his  friend. 

"  If  you  intend  this  remark  to  apply  to  me,  my  lord, 
as  I  judge  from  your  look,  and  some  words  which  fell 
from  Major  RiUon,  I  have  only  to  say,  let  me  lead  the 
most  desperate  assault  to-morrow,  and  if  I  do  not  do 
my  duty  as  a  good  soldier -and  a  good  subject,  let  me 
find  the  shameful  death  which  will  then  be  my  fitting 
guerdon.  Major  Ritson  apologized  for  his  suspicion 
before  I  could  demand  such  a  reparation,  or  I  should 
have  required  an  explanation.  I  must  request  your 
lordship,  in  remembrance  of  our  former  friendship,  to 
procure  me  the  post  of  danger  on  the  morrow." 

"  That  I  will  not,  Eden,  unless  I  share  it  with  you," 
said  Lord  Grandison,  with  friendly  warmth.  "  You 
had  been  crossed  before  I  joined  you,  so  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  that  lofty  bearing,  nor  the  proud  flashing 
of  those  dark  eyes,  nor  with  the  doubting  or  my  friend- 
ship, which  I  never  thought  to  see.  X  have  lived  to 
know  those  false  who  should  have  been  truf :  but  were 
all  England  to  proclaim  your  treason,  still'  would  I  say 
all  England  lied." 

"  Forgive  me,  Grandison ;  I  do  not  deserve  this," 
said  Roland,  with  a  husky  voice.  "  If  you  knew  what 
I  have  borne  to-day,  you  might  excuse  my  petulance." 

"  I  do  know." 

"  You  do  know  ?    From  whom  did  youlearn  it  V* 

"  From  Major  Ritson,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  though 
he  is  no  greater  favourite' with  me  than  with  yourself, 
most  handsomely  recanted  all  doubts  of  your  loyalty, 
bestowing  great  praise  Jb  your  disposition  of  the  men 
on  the  outside  01  the  house,  and  still  greater 'praise  on 
the  magnanimity  with  which  you  endured  the  taunts  of 
the  ladies  within." 

"  The  ladies  !  what  did  he  say  of  them  t" 

"  Why,  how  now",  Eden  1  your  voice  is  as  tremulous 
as  that  of  a  maiden  asking  of  her  lover ;  and  your 
cheek  changes  like  that  same  maiden's  at  the  coming 
and  going  oPso'me  moving  thought.  There  is  more  in 
this  than  I  wot  of.  To  confession !  to  confession  ! 
•mabe  a  clean  breast,  or  I  shrive  you  not !" 

"  If  Major  Ritson  told  you  all,  you  will  understand 
my  changing  cheek,"  replied  Roland,  resuming  his 
composure  by  a'powerful  effort. 

"  Major  Ritson  dW  notrfpare  you,  certainly ;  but 
gave  the  whole  scene,  \o  tro  great  amusement  of  the 
prince,  and  his  6riterie,  who  laughed  heartily  at  such 
an  adventure  befalling  you,  who  hold  all  womankind 
in  conlempt ;  or  at  best,  deemed  their  favour  not  worth 
the  trouble  required  to  obtain  it.  The  major's  imita- 
tion of  the  haughty  demeanour  of  Lady  Burfrey,  and 
your  crimson  cheek  and  awkward  manner,  as  you 
stood  before  her  in  silence,  chafing  at  her  bitter  sar- 
casms and  biting  your  lips  lest  your  anger  should  find 
vent  in  words  unseemly  towards  a  woman,  were  in- 
imitable :  even  you,  had  you  been  present,  could  not 
have  maintained  your  gravity.  But  when  he  endeav- 
oured to  convey  an  idea  of  the  downcast  looks  of  her 
fair  companion,  now  so  pale  and  then  so  red,  terrified 
by  the  elder  lady's  display  of  passion,  his  attempts 
were  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that  we  were  absolutely 
convulsed  with  merriment.  Fancy  the  rough  major 
personating  a  fair  and  timid  maiden  !  I  could  laugh  at 
the  remembrance  now,  only  that  I  see  you  can  dispense 
with  my  mirth.  However,  ho  did  your  courage  and 
discretion  justice,  reporting  you  as  a  model  of  proprie- 
ty or  coldness  :  since  you  listened  in  silence  to  the  sar- 
casms of  the  old  lady,  instead  of  making  love  to  the 

oung  one,  whom  he  described  as  so  very  lovely  that 
lalfhia  hearers  determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  this 
timid  beauty." 

"  Who  goes,  and  whent"  asked  Roland,  with  a 
tolerably  steady  voice,  though  his  brow  was  contracted 
and  his  hand  clinched. 

"  No  one  goes.  The  prince  very  properly,  and  with 
prudence  than  usual,  insisted  that  Lady  Burfrey 
a  not  be  intruded  on  $  and  his  tone  was  so  per- 


wise  forbade  the  further  search  that  some  desired,  hint- 
ing that  it  might  be  politic  to  visit  the  lady  himself  to- 
morrow, as  she  has  considerable  influence  among  her 
party.  I  suspect  Carey  and  others  attributed  this  sud- 
den anxiety  to  propitiate  her  haughty  ladyship  to  a  desire 
of  beholding  those  charms  so  eloquently  described  by 
Ritson." 

"  Did  he  name  her  ?" 

"He  believed  her  to  be  Lady  Burfrey's  niece,  but 
knew  not  her  name." 

"  And  you  really  think  the  prince  will  visit  her  to- 
morrow t" 

"  I  have  little  doubt  of  that  being  his  present  inten- 
tion :  there  came  such  a  light  into  his  eye,  such  a  glow 
upon  his  cheek,  while  Ritson  described  her,  that  you 
would  have  thought  her  the  lady  of  his  love,  or  the 
princess  who  was  proposed  to  his  acceptance,  instead 
of  a  stranger.  He  would  have  gone  on  the  instant,  I 
verily  believe,  but  for  his  military  duties  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour ;  and  he  will  be  still  more  actively 
employed  to-morrow,  which  may  put  this  beauty  out 
of  his  head  ;  for  Rupert  has  as  much  love  for  war  as 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex.  To-day  there  have  been 
only  one  or  two  petty  assaults,  in  which  little  loss  has 
been  sustained  on  either  side :  but  to-morrow  a  coun- 
cil meets  at  Lord  Hertford's  quarters,  to  decide  on  the 
mode  of  attack  ;  and  I  think  I  can  tell  what  that  mode 
will  be,  though  I  fear  the  discussion  will  cause  dissen- 
sion. The  marquis  is  no  longer  young,  and  his  un- 
happy marriage,*  and  its  still  more  unhappy  termina- 
tion, with  the  seclusion  of  his  later  years,  owing  to  the 
little  favour  which  he  found  at  court,  have  better  fitted 
him  for  a  philosopher  than  for  a  soldier.  Perhaps,  too, 
his  connection  with  Essex  may  render  him  a  little  less 
eager  than  some  desire.  Though  possessed  of  un- 
doubted personal  courage,  perfect  in  bis  devotion  to 
the  king,  at  whose  hands  he  formerly  received  but  little 
courtesy,  and  endowed  with  every  high  and  noblo 
quality,  so  that  even  his  opponents  (enemies  I  can 
hardly  call  them)  show  a  reliance  on  his  honour  which 
they  deny  to  other  Royalists,  still  he  is  in  the  opinion 
of  many  deficient  in  that  energy  and  promptness  of  de- 
cision which  are  so  desirable,  I  may  say  requisite,  in  a 
leader.  If  not  thus  formed  by  nature,  his  habits  have 
produced  the  thought  of  a  scholar  rather  than  the  ac- 
tion of  a  military  commander.  He  will  advise  proceed- 
ing by  approach,  and  Hopton,  from  esteem  for  his  lord- 
ship, and  that  no  one  may  say  he  resented  being  left 


£ 
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•  The  marqua  married  secretly  the  witty  and  accomplish- 
ed Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  aiu 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  VIJ.  James  I.,  offended  at  th« 
marriage,  and  jealous  of  her  descent,  commiued  her  u 
close,  though  private  custody,  and  him  to  the  Tower,  Boil 
effected  their  escape  on  the  frame  day.  Kill,  under  most  to 
inantic  circumstances ;  but  the  poor  lady,  before  *he  coul< 
join  her  husbaud,  was  taken  at  sea  near  Calais,  and  impri 
soned  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  life.  Mr.  ix)inou 
arrived  safely  in  Flanders,  where  he  remained  till  1621 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  o 
Hertford.  This  misfortune,  acting  on  a  diapo»it:on  natural h 
addicted  to  retirement  and  reserve,  induced  him  to  sec  I  ml  i 
himself  from  all  but  very  dear  friends,  and  he  passed  man? 
years  in  the  country,  devoting  himself  to  study.  His  secom 
wife  was  Frances  Devereux,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  In 
whom  he  had  many  children.  Joining  the  king's  party  aftc" 
the  death  of  Strafford,  he  was  made  a  marquis,  and  appointr< 
Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1040.  The  king  made  hirr 
lieutenant-general  of  the  West,  and  sont  him  thither  lo  lev; 
men;  but  not  having  the  success  he  had  expected,  and  beinj 
pre  used  by  Bedford,  he  passed  with  some  of  his  force  fron 
Cornwall  over  to  Glamorganshire,  and  thence  to  Oxford 
leaving  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  his  small  part' 
of  horse,  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  Cornwall ;  who  used  suet 
energy,  that  he  gathered  forces  and  gained  the  victories  a 
Braddock  and  Straiton.  The  marquis  was  again  sent  \4 
the  West,  having  under  him  Prince  Maurce  and  Sir  Ralph 
the  former  of  whom  regarded  the  marquis  with  jealousy 
and  aversion.  The  sams  lavished  by  him  from  his  owj 
purse  in  the  service  of  the  crown  were  prodigious;  whil« 
ihe  Roundheads  held  his  virtues  in  such  reverence,  that  Un- 
allowed him  to  converse  and  correspond  with  them  with  ih 
greatest  freedom.  He  was  one  of  th>  fournoblemen wh* 
laid  Charles  I.  in  the  grave,  and  welcomeuCbarles  II.  » 
Dover,  1649,  and  was  resiored  by  art  of  Parliament  to  th 
Dukedom  of  Somerset,  forfeited  by  his  great-grandfather,  th 
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in  Cornwall,  will  advise  the  same.  Prince  Rupert,  on 
the  contrary,  who  has  more  action  than  thought,  will 
give  his  voice  for  an  immediate  assault ;  and,  as  he 
holds  the  English  nobility  in  no  especial  esteem,  it  will 
be  well  if  he  throws  not  his  sword  into  the  scale  to 
turn  the  balance,  and  give,  the  marquis  a  mortal  affront. 
If  the  energy  and  over-daring  bravery  of  one  were 
joined  to  the  forethought  and  cautious  wisdom  of  the 
other,  this  unhappy  war  might  soon  be  terminated. 
But  you  are  not  heeding  my  words :  if  they  reach  your 
ear,  they  reach  not  your  understanding.  Are  you  still 
cha6r.g  at  the  doubts  of  your  loyalty  f  Forget  them ; 
they  are  beneath  your  notice ;  or,  would  you  silence 
them,  only  consort  a  little  more  with  your  brother  offi- 
cers, and  speak  a  little  more  prudently  of  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cavaliers." 

"  If  my  loyalty  can  only  be  proved  by  joining  in 
riotous  revels,  and  flattering  the  evil  passions  of  the 
prince,  applauding  his  cruelties,  and  widening  the  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  nobles  of  the  land,  then 
must  I  be  deemed  a  traitor.  1  would  not  have  the 
name  of  Royalist  disgraced  by  cruelty  or  sycophancy ; 
but  would  have  our  words  and  our  acts  above  the  re- 
proach of  our  enemies.1' 

"  Ah,  Eden,  you  were  always  something  of  a  Uto- 
pian I  I  would  that  you  could  make  others  (ike  your- 
self." 

"  1  would  rather  have  them  like  you,  Grandison  : 
my  temper  is  too  hot.  You  neither  practice,  excuse, 
nor  excite  to  cruelty,*  and  play  sycophant  to  none : 
and  if  we  do  not  quite  agree  on  some  few  points,  I 
will  not  say  that  yours  is  not  the  wiser  judgment.  We 
were  brought  up  in  different  schools.*' 

"  Yes,  widely  different.  If  I  had  not  understanding 
enough  to  know  the  uprightness  of  the  cause,  nor  loy- 
alty enough  to  inform  me  of  the  duty  of  a  subject,  yet 
the  very  obligations  of  gratitude,  on  behalf  of  my 
bouse,  are  such  as  to  make  my  life  a  fitting  sacrifice,^* 
while  you,  from  your  early  connection  with  the  friends 
and  relations  of  Sir  John  Eliot, t  and  your  father's  re- 
gard for  Hulton,  naturally  leaned  to  the  popular  side. 
You  deserve  double  honour  for  your  decision,  since, 
if  report  speaks  true,  you  have  suffered  greatly  for 
your  loyalty.     Is  it  so?" 

"Yes,  the  dearest  ties  have  been  rent  asunder)  and 
if  I  have  not  entered  on  the  subject  with  you,  it  was 
because,  knowing  nothing  of  me  or  those  whom  1  es- 
teemed so  highly,  till  after  our  estrangement,  you 
could  not  have  understood  my  loss.  Would  that  the 
prospect  of  the  future  were  more  cheering,  and  that  I 
could,  as  you  and  others  do,  believe  the  king  more 
desirous  of  peace  than  victory." 

"  Others  may  not  deserve  your  envy  as  much  as  you 
imagine." 

"  This  from  you,  Grandison !  Have  you  too  learned 
to  doubt  the  king  ?" 

"  No,  no !  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  his 
majesty,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted;  but" — he 
paused,  looked  away  with  a  troubled  air,  then,  turning 
again  to  his  friend,  spoke  with  his  former  frankness, 
but  in  a  low  tone,  not  free  from  emotion,  and  with  a 
manner  bordering  on  solemnity.  "  The  human  heart 
is  a  strange  thing:  who  shall  read  and  who  shall  rule 
it  ?  I  have  stood  amid  the  dead  and  dying ;  I  have 
heard  the  moans  and  the  prayers  of  the  latter  uttered 
in  my  native  tongue ;  I  have  stood  by  the  widow  in  her 
speechless  Borrow;  I  have  listened  to  the  cries  of  the 
orphan  ;  I  have  seen  houses  burned,  fields  desolate, 
and  yet  I  never  telt  we  sinned,  I  never  deemed  that 
we  could  be  accountable.    I  saw  these  horrors,  yet 


*  According  to  Clarendon,  *4The  common  men  in  the  civil 
war  shed  little  blood  after  resistance  was  over,  insomuch  as 
when  pressed  by  some  fiercer  officer  to  follow  the  execu- 
tion, they  have  answered,  4They  coald  not  find  it  in  frieir 
heart*  to  hurt  men  who  had  nothing  in  their  bond*;'  a  trait 
of  his  countrymen  of  which  an  Englishman  may  be  justly 
proud." 

t  Viscount  Grsndison's  own  words. 

t  An  energetic  and  patriotic  member  committed  by  Charles 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.  For  a  further  account,  see 
Former's  admirable  Life  Of  Etot,  which  is  so  well  worthy  of 
perutai. 


thought  lightly  of  them,  or  laid  the  charge  of  all  upon 
the  rebels,  who  would  not  let  the  king  reign  over 
them.  But  to-night  I  here,  where  I  saw  no  blood,  no 
tears,  and  heard  no  moans  or  prayers,  I  have  had  other 
thoughts;  here,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  nature,  a 
different  spirit  came  upon  me.  The  calm,  still  beauty 
of  the  scene  seemed  to  reproach  me ;  I  looked  into 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  rocks,  shrinking  from  the 
gloom  I  could  not  fathom;  I  peered  down  into  the 
dark  river  at  their  feet,  on  which  no  moonbeam  rested, 
with  the  wild  thought  that  I  should  read  assurance  of 
the  future;  all,  all  was  gloom!  gloom  on  its  bosom, 
gloom  in  mine.  I  looked  across  on  the  rich  woods, 
which  lay  but  half  in  shadow,  the  topmost  branches 
touched  with  light;  a  whisper  ran  amid  the  rustling 
boughs,  at  first  low,  soft,  and  indistinct,  but  gathering 
force  and  clearness  till  it  was  fashioned  into  speech ; 
not  speech  that  met  the  outward  ear,  but  fell  upon  the 
heart  as  doth  the  branding  iron  on  the  shuddering 
wretch's  brow. 

"  «  God  %ade  the  world  beauty  and  peace  ;  man's 
passions  made  that  world  a  frightful  field  of  blood  and 
wo;'  these  were  the  words  I  felt,  not  heard.  They 
were  not*  syllabled  by  mortal  lips,  but  came  upon  the 
sighing  breeze,  the  echo  of  no  human  voice.  A  heavy 
sadness  fell  upon  me ;  the  vision  of  a  battle  plain  rose 
up  before  my  straining  eyes,  illumed  by  glazing  houses 
in  the  distance.  1  saw  the  death-pang,  and  the  death- 
cry  smote  upon  my  heart.  .1  marked  the  wringing  of 
the  widow's  hands,  and  shuddered  at  the  wail  of  wo. 
I  could  not  turn  away  my  gate,  I  coulof  not  shut  my 
ears.  I  was  compelled  to  look  and  listen,  while  a 
hissing  whisper  ran  around:  «  This  is  thy  doing  ,*  thy 
hand  had  part  in  this.'  My  heart  seemed  bound  as 
with  a  chain  of  ice',  and  cold  dews  stood  upon  my 
brow.  I  prayed ;  then,  after  a  while,  the  vision  passed 
away.  I  fear  that  I  have  set  too  little  value  upon  hu- 
man life.  The  costly  crown  which  decks  the  hero's 
brow  is  gemmed  with  tears  and  set  in  blood.  This 
virion  may  have  been  a  warning  sent  in  mercy ;  I  can- 
not tell,  but  if  I  live,  I  will  be  earnest  in  my  prayers 
for  peace ;  I  know  his  majesty  hath  great  humanity.  It 
is  a  strange  tale,  Eden,  is  it  not?  I  had  not  dared  to 
tell  it  to  another ;  but  you  are  not  a  mocker.  Think 
you  that  it  portends  my  death  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  I"  exclaimed  his  friend  with  warmth. 

"  Well,  well,  it  matters  not;  how  should  a  soldier 
die  but  by  the  sword?  But  we  will  talk  of  other  things. 
See  how  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Channel,  wooing  them  to  peace,  while  the  fair 
orb  keeps  watch  above.  Would  that  the  earth  were 
all  as  peaceful,  the  passions  of  mankind  as  hushed  and 
still !  The  quiet  beauty  of  that  silver  sheet  is  as  a 
stern  rebuke.  The  darksome  clouds  that  crept  across 
the  sky  with  the  slow  pace  of  an  assassin  have  passed 
beyond  our  sight;  and  thus  the  horrors  of  this  war  shall 
pass  away,  and  peace  and  love  hold  rule  !  But  I  am 
getting  sentimental,  which  is  only  graceful  in  young 
lovers  and  young  poets,  to  whom  the  world  is  still  a 
dream,  and  life  a  tale  of  joy.  You  will  not  ridicule 
my  folly,  Eden  ;  but  tell  it  not.  I  know  it  was  but  an 
idle  fancy,  and  yet  I  should  not  like  to  hear  it  jested 
on.    And  now,  good-night !  we  both  want  rest." 

"  There  goes  as  noble  and  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever 
beat!"  said  Roland  to  himself,  as  he  stood  gazing  on 
the  receding  figure  of  his  friend,  who  rode  slowly  back 
to  his  quarters,  after  hearing  the  prince's  message,  and 
returning  a  fitting  answer.  "  I  trust  this  vision  was 
no  warning  of  approaching  death :  I  have  no  other 
friend.  Methinks  he  has  a  strange  wild  look  which  is 
not  of  this  earth :  but  this  is  folly !  I  am  not  myself 
to-night.  Come,  Paladin !  we  will  outspeed  these 
gloomy  thoughts,"  and  lightly  touching  his  horse  with 
his  armed  heel,  he  dashed  across  the  velvet  down. 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hem  the  siile-a, 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Thus  sang  the  merry  pedlor,  crossing  his  course  as 
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m  nearly  to  overthrow  the  Cavalier,  or  be  overthrown 

himself  by  the  shock. 

"This  is  the  second  time  that  you  have  ridden 
against  me,  Master  Pedler,  who  are  no  pedler  at  all, 
if  I  read  aright :  look  to  yourself  if  you  so  offend 
again!"  said  Roland  sharply,  his  suspicions  of  the 
man's  honesty  hardly  lessened,  and  certainly  not  re- 
moved, by  Viscount  Grandison's  commendations. 

"  I  grieve  to  have  offended  you,  good  sir;  I  would 
but  speak  a  few  words,"  began  the  pedler,  in  an  hum- 
ble and  earnest  tone. 

"  Touching  the  doublet,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  the 
young  Cavalier.  "  Keep  it  for  yourself,  Master  Peter 
Porson,  to  replace  the  one  you  have  on,  which  is  like 
to  be  the  worse  for  the  meddling  of  its  wearer." 

"  I  know  not  which  is  the  greatest  fool,'*  muttered 
the  pedler,  as  Roland  Eden  urged  his  horse  to  a  Speed 
forbidding  all  hope  of  competition  on  the  part  of 
Pry  one,  "  he  for  braving  a  stranger  who  can  tell  what 
would  bring  him  to  ruin,  or  I  for  thinking  to  rule  him 
through  the  knowledge  of  his  secret.  He  Will  run  his 
coarse,  and  a  fine  course  it  will  prove.  The  day  may 
come,  and  not  long  first,  when  he  will  repent  these 
slights,  or  Peter  Porson  cannot  read  a  riddle.*' 


'   CHAPTER  VIII. 

u%  York— Thus  have  you  heard  oar  cause,  and  know  our 
means; 
Now.  my  most 'noble  friends.  I  pray  you  all, 
9pes.it  nl&inlyyour  opinion*  of  our  hopes : 
AVid  first,  Loro"  Marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Mowby—l  well  allow  th'  occasion  of  our  arms) 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied 
How  in  our  rticena  we  ahould  advance  ourselves." 

Shakspxabx. 

Doubts  concerning  the  pedler* a  secrecy,  and  anxiety 
ss  to  Rupert's  threatened  visit  to  Lawrence  Weston 
on  the  morrow,  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  Roland 
Eden ;  and  a  summons  to  attend  the  prince  on  the  in- 
stant, conveyed  to  him  in  the  morning,  tended  little  to 
relieve  his  fears.  His  manner  was  embarrassed  as  he 
entered  the  presence  of  his  commander;  and,  instead 
of  meeting  his  look  as  was  his  wont,  his  eves  were 
bent  upon  the  ground  :  had  he  ventured  to  raise  them, 
he  would  have  seen  that  Rupert  himself  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  which  caused 
an  appearance  of  hesitation  and  even  awkwardness. 
His  words  were  singularly  gracious,  though  certainly 
not  welcome;  but  he  stood  half  turned  away  from  the 
person  whom  he  addressed. 

"  I  desired  your  presence,  Captain  Eden,  that  I 
might  assure  you  of  my  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  executed  the  commission  with  which  I  in- 
trusted  you  yesterday,  and  which  was  duly  reported  by 
Major  Ritson.  You  judged  correctly  in  supposing  that 
I  wish  every  courtesy  to  be  shown  to  Lord  Brook's 
sister,  consistent  with  a  soldier's  duty;  we,  who  wield 
swords,  must  not  deny  to  fair  and  feeble  woman  free 
liberty  of  speech." 

The  prince  smiled  as  he  said  this,  but  his  smile  had 
not  the  grace  of  nature ;  and  his  hearer  only  bowing  in 
reply,  his  highness  continued: 

"  As  Lady  Borfirey  has  connections  whose  influence 
may  advance  the  interests  of  the  king,  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  show  her  some  attention.  Her  ladyship  was 
not  alone,  I  hear :  had  she  her  sister's  daughter  with 
herT' 

The  assumed  tone  of  indifference  in  which  this  was 
asked  sat  as  ill  on  the  prince  as  his  forced  smile,  and 
was  equally  displeasing  to  his  listener,  who  answered 
coldly,  "  No,  your  highness." 

"  Who  was  the  lady,  then,  whose  charms  made 
Ritson  an  enthusiast  t" 

"  Her  husband's  niece,**  replied  Roland  briefly. 

"  Her  name  ?"  demanded  the  prince  impatiently. 

"  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton." 

'.'  I  koew  it!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  with  a  glow  on  his 


symptom  of  embarrassment  banished  by  the  fullness  of 
his  delight.  "How  was  she  looking,  well  I  beautiful  ?" 
he  inquired  eagerly,  turning  abruptly  towards  the 
young  officer. 

"  No,  please  your  highness,  the  lady  looked  pale 
and  thin,"  replied  Roland  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  It  doth  not  please  us,"  remarked  Rupert  quickly, 
with  a  slight  contraction'  of  the  brow,  which  gave 
place  on  an  instant  to  a  look  of  pity.  "  I  fear  she 
continues  to  mourn  for  her  brother,  who  fell  so  un- 
happily at  Edge  Hill :  had  I  known  him,  mv  own  body 
should  have  been  his  shield.  You  witched*  by  his  side 
all  night,  I  think  I  have  heard,  and  received  his  last 
breath.  »> 

Roland  only  bowed,  he  dared  not  speak ;  but  his 
look  was  so  strange,  that  the  prince  was  struck  with  it, 
and  after  eyeing  him  keenly  for  a  moment  demanded 
sternly : 

"  Are  you  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Lady  Burfrey 
and  her  niece  f" 

"  Barely  on  terms  of  acquaintance,  your  highness: 
if  we  met  in  a  street,  we  should  probably  pass  as 
strangers.*' 

"  Have  you  received  no  thanks  for  your  attentions 
to  young  Wilton  ?**  inquired  the  prince  less  harshly. 

"  None,  your  highness.** 

"  No  thanks  f    Did  they  feel  no  gratitude  t" 

"  80  please  your  highness,  I  have  heard  of  none." 

"  Indeed  !  Have  you  seen  Mistress  Margaret  Wil- 
ton since  her  brother's  death  ?" 

"  Not  until  yesterday." 

"  And  was  she  not  gracious,  though  perhaps  unwill- 
ing to  recur  to  painful  subjects  ?" 

"Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  scarcely  spoke,  and 
when  she  did,  her  words  had  little  graciousness.  I 
understood,  your  highness,  that  Major  Ritson  had  re- 
ported all  that  passed." 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  Rupert  with  a  suppressed  smile : 
the  suspicions  awakened  by  the  young  officer's  strange 
looks  and  husky  voice  allayed  by  his  subsequent  re- 
plies. 

The  prince  busied  himself  for  some  moments  in  look- 
ing over  the  papers  that  lay  before  him :  but  Roland, 
who  watched  his  half-averted  face,  read  in  its  expres- 
sion the  hopes,  the  doubts,  the  consciousness  of  love. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  with  a  still  averted  head,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  hesitation  mingled 
with  his  characteristic  decision. 

"  Judging  it  advisable  to  soften  Lady  Burfrey  by  po- 
lite attentions,  I  shall  visit  her  in  person,  and  appoint 
a  guard  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  stragglers,  who 
might  consider  insolence  but  the  license  of  war.  Se- 
lect ten  of  your  most  sober  and  trustworthy  troopers, 
men  on  whom  you  can  rely,  and  wait  for  me  an  hour 
hence  at  the  quarry  in  the  lane  leading  to  Westbury. 
I  go  now  to  the  council  at  Lord  Hertford's,  but  will 
join  you  immediately  on  my  return.  I  know  I  can  de- 
pend on  your  judgment  and  discretion,"  said  the  prince 
graciously :  adding,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  It  may  be 
as  well  not  to  name  my  intended  visit,  since  it  might 
give  rise  to  comments." 

''All  shall  be  as  your  highness  wishes,"  replied  Ro- 
land Eden,  glad  to  escape  from  so  trying  an  interview, 
and  hurrying  to  his  quarters,  afraid  to  meet  the  search- 
ing of  keen  eyes,  aware  that  neither  his  mind  nor  coun- 
tenance was  at  that  moment  fitted  for  scrutiny. 

"  He  loves  her !"  was  bis  muttered  exclamation,  as, 
knowing  that  no  look  was  on  him,  he  threw  off  his  bat, 
which  seemed  to  bind  his  brow  as  with  a  band  of  iron. 
It  was  not  the  hat  that  pained  his  brow.  «  He  loves 
her!"  he  repeated,  clinching  his  hand  till  the  nails  left 
their  prints  in  his  flesh,  though  he  knew  it  not,  tho 
pangs  of  the  mind  leaving  him  no  thought  for  the  pangs 
of  the  body.  "  He  loves  her !  and  does  she  love  him  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  I  was  flung  aside  so  readily  7  The 
love,  the  vows  of  our  young  days;  all  broken,  or  for- 
gotten, or  despised  f  I  know  not  how,  or  where,  or 
when  they  met :  but  this  I  know,  he  loves  her  ?  not 
lightly;  for  he  fears  the  jesting  of  his  gay  companions, 
and  cannot  brook  a  laugh  on  what  is  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
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now  thrown  aside ;  be  loves,  and  he  is  one  to  have  hie 

love  returned :  courteous  and  winning  in  a  lady's  bower 
as  he  is  fierce  and  daring  in  the  battle-field.  Doth  she 
love  him  T  Let  me  but  see  their  meeting,  and  I  ask 
no  words  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  But  one  short  hour  hence,  and  we  shall  meet  again ; 
and  not  to  part  abruptly  either.  The  youth  has  no  sus- 
picion of  my  love,  I  talked  so  carelessly.  He  thinks  I 
go  from  prudence :  cold  heart  to  gaze  on  her  and  yet 
not  love.  But  he  holds  enmity  towards  all  the  sex, 
and  thus  a  safer  guide  for  me.  He  cannot  name  a  wo- 
man without  bitterness :  Carey  and  Palmer  would  have 
guessed  my  secret  at  a  word,  and  mocked  me  when 
away,  even  had  I  forced  them  to  be  silent  in  my  pre- 
sence :  no  jests  must  pass  on  her.  Now  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  that  concluded  (and  the  discussion  shall  not  linger), 
then  on  to  Lawrence  Weston,  and  fair  Margaret  Wil- 
ton." 

Such  were  the  thoughts,  such  the  decision  of  Prince 
Rupert :  but  those  who  saw  him  at  the  council-board 
guessed  neither  his  thoughts  nor  his  decision.  If  his 
demeanour  was  abrupt,  and  by  no  means  courteous  to 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  such  a  circum- 
stance was  not  sufficiently  singular  to  attract  observa- 
tion. His  manner,  sometimes  polite  to  excess,  was  at 
others  almost  brutal;  and  in  his  occasional  fits  of  fury, 
which  he  seldom  sought  to  control,  the  expression  of 
his  features  was  said  by  a  cotemporary  writer  to  be 
"  truly  infernal ;"  but  there  were  moments  when  those 
very  natures  won  from  his  softer  and  more  generous 
feelings  a  power  of  attraction  little  short  of  fascination. 
Such  moments  were  rare,  very  rare :  even  the  flatterers 
and  favourites  with  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who 
courted  his  humours,  felt  that  they  trod  on  tender 
ground,  were  ever  ready  to  retreat  or  retract  on  the 
slightest  contraction  of  his  brow,  fearful  of  awakening 
a  burst  of  rage;  while  the  nobles,  offended  by  his 
haughtiness,  showed  him  only  the  scanty  courtesy 
which,  as  commander  of  the  horse  and  the  king's  ne- 
phew, could  not  be  denied  him  with  prudence  or  pro- 
priety. 

Between  the  prince  and  t^e  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the 
leader  of  the  Cornish  army,  a  jealousy,  as  to  their  re- 
spective limits  of  command,  already  existed,  thinly 
veiled  on  either  side,  though  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
from  his  deVoted  loyalty,  high  honour,  and  the  absence 
of  ambition,  it  was  rather  the  jealousy  of  the  general 
than  of  the  man.    Lord  Grandison  had  described  the 

Cosition  of  the  parties  and  the  course  likely  to  be  taken 
y  each  with  admirable  discrimination. 
After  the  discussion  of  some  minor  points,  the  mar- 
quis proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  pursuing  the  siege  of  Bristol. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  commander*  not  only  to  con- 
sider what  plan  will  most  probably  ensure  a  victory, 
but  also  how  that  plan  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
least  loss  of  life.  A  daring  attack  may  succeed  in  the 
field,  when  not  accompanied  by  rashness ;  but  a  more 
circumspect  mode  of  proceeding  is  safer  and  better 
when  the  question  is  the  taking  a  fortified  town,  not 
the  dispersing  ill-disciplined  and  newly-recruited 
troops.  Bristol  contains,  as  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot  soldiers  of 
good  repute,  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  more,t  besides  townsmen,  who  have 
volunteered  to  aid  in  the  defence,  to  the  number,  some 
of  our  spies  assert,  of  several  thousands,  even  six  or 
eight :  while  our  own  forces  do  not  exceed  fourteen 
thousand,  mostly  horse,  which  are  of  less  avail  in  a 
siege.    The  outer  line  is  strong,  the  gratify  in  many 


places  wide  and  deep;  and  should  the  outworks  be 
forced,  the  governor  has  declared  that  he  will  defend 
the  city  walls ;  and,  should  those  be  taken,  that  lie  will 
retire  into  the  castle,  disputing  every  foot  of  ground, 
making  the  flag  of  truce  Lis  winding-sheet.  From  an 
assault,  however  desperate,  if  met  in  such  a  spirit,  the 
result  can  only  be  the  loss  of  our  bravest  men." 

"  Never  place  the  courage  of  Colonel  Fiennes  in  the 
balance,  my  lord  marquis ;  the  feather  of  the  veriest 
craven  would  outweigh  it,"  observed  Prince  Rupert, 
abruptly,  and  a  little  discourteously,  his  lip  curling  at 
the  remark  concerning  desperate  attacks,  which  he 
judged  to  be  meant  as  a  covert  rebuke.  "  We  have 
put  his  courage  to  the  test  at  Worcester.*  Make  but 
a  breach  so  small  that  a. pike  can  pass,  and  the  flag  of 
truce  will  come  flaunting  to  our  camp,  instead  of  being 
the  colonel's  winding-sheet.  The  rapidity  of  victory 
increases  its  moral  power;  and  a  brilliant  attack,  if 
bravely  seconded,  but  rarely  fails." 

"  Allowing  that  your  highness  has  formed  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  govornor's  courage,  still  there  are  other 
points  to  be  considered  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion,"  interposed  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
anxious  to  promote  union  and  good  will  between  the 
commanders  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  town  ;  a  point 
on  which  so  much  depended.  He  sat  in  an  easy  chair, 
one  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  lace  still  showing  strong 
marks  of  the  explosion  at  Lansdowne,t  which  had  so 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  voice  was  low  and  weak  ; 
but  so  highly  was  he  estimated,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
soldier,  that  all  listened  to  his  opinions  with  respectful 
attention ;  and  even  Rupert,  though  chafing  at  his  line 
of  argument,  answered  with  a  politeness  which  he  had 
not  accorded  to  the  marquis.  "  The  breach  most  be 
made  before  even  a  pike  can  pass,  and  the  works  are 
so  strong  that  in  an  assault,  however  gallant,  and  how- 
ever successful  in  the  end,  our  loss  must  be  very  great, 
while,  should  we-  be  beaten  off,  our  hopes  for  the  sum- 
mer would  be  destroyed,  as  we  could  not  expect  to 
raise  again  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  men.  A  defeat 
will  bring  us  ruin  for  the  year ;  a  slow  victory  will  but 
delay  our  triumph." 

"  I  agree  with  Rupert  in  thinking  an  assault  far  pre- 
ferable to  an  approach,"  said  Prince  Maurice,  the  third 
surviving  son  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine,  and  next  in 
command  of  the  Cornish  army  under  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  of  whose  control  he  felt  still  more  jealous 
than  his  elder  brother,  though,  owing  to  his  phlegmatic 
temper,  the  feeling  was  less  openly  expressed :  while 
disputes  with  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  had  lessened  his  cor- 
diality towards  the  hero  of  Stratton.  "Our  soldiers 
are  better  fitted  for  a  brisk  assault  than  for  a  dull  slow 
siege  *,  and  the  army  would  be  more  weakened  by  the 
latter  than  the  former ;  the  soldiers  would  grow  weary 
and  desert." 

"  We  must  not  permit  the  daring  gallantry  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  your  highness  to  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence ;  nay,  we  should  rather  guard  those  from 
danger  whose  very  excess  of  courage  would  lead  them 
into  difficulty,"  observed  Sir  Ralph  with  flattering 
courtesy.  "  Were  the  scene  of  action,  instead  of  a 
walled  city,  an  open  plain,  where  your  highness  could 
rush  on  the  enemy  and  sweep  them  from  the  earth  like 
some  devastating  storm,  I  too  should  plead  for  an 
instant  and  desperate  attack j  but  such  not  being  the 
case,  to  assault  lines  so  well  defended  with  a  broad, 
deep  graff,  and  level  space  before  them,  would,  I  fear, 


*  The  arguments  used  at  this  coonoil,  and  the  events  at 
the  subsequent  siege,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  ad- 
ventures of  Roland  Eden  and  Francis  Merlon,  are  strictly 
historical,  being  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  accounts 
of  cotemporary  writers  :~Ci*rmdon,  Fiennes,  Prynne,  and 
other*. 

t  The  various  writers  do  not  exactly  agree  as  to  tbe  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers ;  but  they 
do  not  very  materially  differ,  and  a  son  of  balance  has  been 
struck  lie t ween  them. 

t  Clarendon  calls  it  sraff:  Cromwell,  in  his  account  of  the 


second  siege,  moat;  and  modern  writers  ditch.  The  last  is 
decidedly  the  most  unnoetical. 

*  Fiennes  being  sent  by  Essex  to  surprise  Worcester, 
finding  the  gates  shut  (they  were  not  locked),  retired  w.ih 
his  troops  without  doing  any  hnrm,  and  in  such  haste  a  ml 
dif  order  that  the  Royal  lata  could  not  overtake  Uiem. —  Cla- 
rendon. 

t  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  day  after  the  engagement  on 
Lansdowne,  an  ammunition  wagon  with  eight  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  left  by  Waller  in  his  night 
retreat  at  Bath,  blew  up,  by  which  many  of  the  Royalmts 
were  killed  or  injured ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  "  the  soldier's 
darling."  as  he  was  called,  so  dangerously  wounded,  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  He  bore  a  high  character  for  honour, 
coarage,  probity,  and  restrained  his  troops  from  all  disgrace- 
ful license. 
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only  subject  us  to  defeat;  while  the  ground  is  so  easy 
of  approach,  that  a  abort  delay,  a  little  exercise  of 
patience,  will  almost  ensure  a  victory  with  little  loss 
on  our  part:  and  though  delay,  I  can  well  conceive, 
must  be  pain  Ail  to  one  so  brave,  so  zealous  as  your 
highness,  yet  if  from  that  delay  should  spring  ultimate 
success,  surely  its  transient  bitterness  may  be  en- 
dured ." 

"  With  the  same  wishes  as  yourself,  Sir  Ralph,  I 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
fulfilling  them,"  observed  Viscount  Grandison.  "  Vic- 
tory with  Kttle  loss  is,  I  trust,  the  aim  of  all  ;  4mt  the 
city  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effect  of  Sir  William 
Waller's  defeat,  and  is  so  full  of  terror  that  I  doubt  if 
h  will  make  more  than  a  weak  defence.  There  is  no 
officer  of  experience  within  the  walls,  and  the  governor 
is  not  a  man  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  Fiennes 
mar  talfc,  but  he  will  not  act:  his  weapons  are  the  pen 
and  tongue;  he  wields  the  sword  with  no  warrior  hand. 
Make  a  bold  attack  before  the  Roundheads  have  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  fear,  and  Bristol  will  be 
ours.  This  victdry  achieved,  his  majesty  may  show 
his  gracious  temper  by  offering  pardon  to  his  erring 
subjects:  that  would  show  grand  and  generoua  in  a 
conqueror,  which  might  seem  mean  or  fearful  in  the 
conquered.  Then  may  he  offer  peace,  and  command 
it  on  such  terms  as  shall  content  all  honest  men,  and 
spare  the  effusion  of  more  kindred  blood.  The  more 
speedy  the  victory,  the  more  honour  to  our  arms,  and 
the  greater  the  power  of  the  king  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  this  bleeding  land.  Let  us  not  delay  what  all  so 
znach  desire !  let  us  hasten  the  time  for  peace !  one 
\  hour  snatched  from  the  horrors  of  war  should  be  a 
greater  glory  in  our  eyes  than  the  hero's  crown  or  his 
undying  fame." 

None  answered  for  some  moments;  but  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  animated  speaker,  who  had  never 
before  been  heard  to  urge  so  strongly  the  blessing  and 
duty  of  peace ;  but  his  words  had  surprised  them  still 
less  than  his  look  and  tone ;  and  there  was  something 
in  both  of  these  indescribably  strange  and  startling. 
They  knew  it  not;  but  the  impression  of  the  last  night's 
vision  had  not  passed  away. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  the  first  to  break  the 
almost  painful  silence ;  and  his  slow  and  methodical 
manner  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  animated  ear- 
nestness of  the  last  speaker. 

"  I  by  no  means  underrate  the  advantage  of  the 
speedy  possession  of  Bristol ;  but  I  must  agree  with 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  that  the  delay  of  an  approach,  if 
that  can  be  called  a  delay  which  is  an  act  or  prudence, 
is  the  surest  and  least  dangerous  road  to  victory.  The 
nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  favourable  to  such  a 
coarse,  is  unfavourable  for  an  assault;  and  the  strength 
of  the  wallt— " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,*'  interrupted  Rupert  impa- 
tiently ;  "  the  walls  are  in  some  parts  weak  and  low, 
and  the  graff  shallow,  while  the  ground  on  the  Glou- 
cester side  is  well  fitted  for  an  assault.  If  we  give  the 
besieged  time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  wall  between  them  and  their  enemies,  their 
growing  boldness  will  supply  the  place  of  skill ;  and 
having  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  within  the  town, 
they  will  every  day  become  more  strong  and  daring, 
wc  leas  vigorous.  It  is  ill,  very  ill  advised,  my  lord, 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  a  gallant  army ;  courage,  if  not 
ft: tiered  by  too  much  caution,  will  bear  all  before  it." 

"Courage,  unaccompanied  by  prudence  and  fore- 
thought, degenerates  into  madness,  and  drags  others 
into  those  perils  into  which  it  plunges  itself,  uselessly 
endangering  the  lives  of  hundreds,"  replied  the  marquis 
with  unwonted  energy,  little  pleased  with  the  prince's 
words  or  tone.  "Your  highness  must  pardon  ihe,  if, 
a*  a  commander,  I  pause  befbre  I  risk  the  safety  of 
those  committed  to  my  charge:  the  thoughtless  daring 
that  might  suit  a  captain  would  be  misplaced  in  a  gene- 
ral .  We  are  not  compelled  to  stake  success  upon  the 
tMue  of  one  day  or  week:  ours  is  not  the  rash  advance 
«»f  an  adventurer,  who  can  strike,  but  cannot  guard, 
and  the  courage  of  whose  hastily-collected  band  is  as 


not  on  the  instant.  In  an  assault  we  could  expect  little 
or  no  assistance  from  our  friends  within  the  walls,  whd 
aVe  numerous,  and  still  zealously  affected  towards  us; 
for  friends  as  well  as  foes  must  dread  the  horror  and 
the  license  of  a  storm ;  but  if  we  only  hem  the  city  in 
on  every  side,  they  can  act  quietly,  hinting  to  the  mer- 
chant the  damage  to  his  trade ;  to  those  who  sojourn 
here  as  in  a  safe  retreat  (and  they  are  many),  the  pain* 
and  penalties  of  close  imprisonment;  to  each,  to  all, 
the  danger  of  resistance,  and  thus  will  move  them  to 
surrender,  with  little  loss  to  us.  There  is  no  need  for 
headlong  haste ;  the  Parliament  has  now  no  army  to 
relieve  the  city." 

"  No  need  for  headlong  haste,  my  lord,  I  readily 
admit ;  but  war  should  show  the  vigorous  strength  of 
youth  and  not  the  feebleness  of  age,"  observed  the 
prince,  with  a  gathering  frown.  "  what  may  seeni 
rashness  to  the  inert,  may  be  but  prudence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  energetic :  the  moral  power  of  a  victory, 
as  I  before  remarked,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  bold- 
ness and  suddenness  of  its  achievement.  Should  Bris- 
tol rail  by  one  brave  assault',  what  other  town  could 
hope  to  stand  against  us  1  The  king  might  then  plaj 
a  king's  part,  and  dictate  terms  to  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, not  palter  and  persuade  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
with  a  set  of  crop-eared  hypocrites,  who  would  rule 
their  sovereign  though  they  cannot  rale  themselves. 
To  keep  us  dallying  here  when  we  might  be  winning 
fresh  power  and  glory  in  other  parts,  is  bnt  wasting 
the  time  and  courage  of  brave  men." 

"  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  inertness  of  age  as  to 
the  unthinking  rashness  of  youth."  replied  the  marquis 
with  a  burning  flush ;  "  but  I  must  again  urge  the  wis- 
dom of  leaving  our  friends  within  the  walls  some  time 
to  work  in  our  favour ;  and  the  consideration  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  troops  being  horse,  we  can  bet- 
ter scour  the  country  and  cut  off  all  supplies,  than  at- 
tempt to  storm  a  well-fortified  city." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  will  never  be  g;uiUy  of 
unthinking  rashness;  his  prudence  and  caution  are 
too  well  known,  and  have  been  too  fully  proved  to 
subject  him  to  such  a  suspicion,"  observed  the  prince, 
bowing  to  his  lordship  with  a  flashing  eye  as  he  paid 
the  equivocal  compliment.  "  I  am  but  a  young  sol- 
dier, zealous  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cannot  hope  to 
compete  in  argument  with  your  lordship,  who  has  pass- 
ed so  many  years  in  study ;  yet  still  I  will  venture  a 
few  words  in  support  of  my  wishes.  As  for  infantry, 
if  you  require  more,  I  will  engage  that  there  is  not 
one  of  my  own  troop  who  will  not  volunteer  to  dis- 
mount for  a  time  (such  things  have  been  done  befbre); 
nay,  I  will  lead  them  on  myself  if  that  will  overcome 
your  scruples;  only  in  that  case  let  the  foot  look  to 
their  laurels,  or  we  gather  all  ere  they  stretch  forth 
their  hands.  Do  I  say  too  much,  Colonel  Carey?" 
turning  to  that  officer. 

"  Not  a  word,  your  highness :  we  are  yours,  horse 
or  foot,  body  and  soul,  certain  that  you  will  lead  us  on 
to  glory." 

Rupert  rewarded  his  favourite  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  then  continued  to  address  the  marquis,  who  looked 
little  pleased. 

"  The  deaths  of  Yeomans  and  Boucher  are  too  re- 
cent to  be  forgotten,  and  we  cannot  expect  the  loyal 
inhabitants  to  risk  their  lives  without  such  a  demon- 
stration of  courage  and  energy  on  our  parts  as  shall 
assure  them  of  our  ultimate  success  and  power  to  pro- 
tect them.  Make  a  vigorous  assault,  and  not  only 
the  bold  and  zealous,  but  the  timid  also,  will  second 
our  endeavours  :  delay  will  but  discourage  the  zealous, 
and  render  the  timid  still  more  timid." 

"  I  am  not  so  well  assured  of  the  zeal  of  the  well- 
affected  :  your  highness  speaks  decidedly  on  that  point. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  offer  only  your  own  opin- 
ion, or  have  good  grounds  for  the  assertion  from  com- 
munication with  others  f" 

"  Let  the  assault  be  made  forthwith,  my  ldrd  mar- 

Jinis,  with  our  united  forces,  and  I  will  be  answerable 
or  an  active  co-operation  from  within.  I  must  not  risk 
the  safety  of  faithful  and  loyal  men  by  being  more  ei- 
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Galled  by  the  charge  of  over-caution,  the  marquis 
yielded,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  to  the  wishes 
of  the  prince  and  his  officers. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  be  justified  in  requesting  a  fuller 
disclosure ;  but  if  your  highness  will  declare  that  you 
have  received  such  information  as  not  only  warrants, 
but  appears  to  demand  an  assault,  I  will  no  longer  op- 
pose your  desire." 

"  Let  us  storm  the  walls,  my  lord,  and  trust  to  the 
valour  of  our  troops ;  I  will  be  answerable  for  success  : 
delicacy  to  others  forbids  a  plainer  statement  of  my 
information  !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  impetuously,  his 
fiery  courage  rendering  him  desirous  or  a  speedy  at- 
tack ;  his  fiery  love  equally  desirous  of  a  speedy  con- 
clusion to  the  council. 

"  Since  his  highness  pledges  himself  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  besieged,  what  say  you,  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  and  those  other  gallant  officers  who  shared  in  the 
danger  and  the  victory  at  Roundway  ?  shall  we  decide 
on  storming  the  town  ?" 

"  I  am  inclined  with  your  lordship  to  say  yes,  trust- 
ing to  the  secret  knowledge  of  his  highness.  Should 
the  assault  fail,  we  can  then  make  more  regular  ap- 
proaches," replied  Sir  Ralph;  and  thus  said  or  looked 
the  other  officers  appealed  to. 

"  So  let  it  be,  then,"  observed  the  marquis. 

It  was  decided  that  early  on  the  succeeding  morning 
the  lines  should  be  attacked  at  six  different  points ; 
three  on  the  Somersetshire,  three  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire side ;  and  the  necessary  arrangements  being  con- 
cluded, the  council  broke  up ;  the  prince  and  the  mar- 
quis parting  with  cold  and  formal  bows. 

The  open,  level  ground  on  the  Somersetshire  aide 
being  so  unfavourable,  and  the  broken  ground  and 
weaker  wall  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  being  so 
favourable  for  an  assault,  probably  influenced  the 
opinions  of  the  officers  as  much  as  the  contrasted  cha- 
racters of  their  commanders :  the  marquis  frequently 
failing  to  improve  advantages  through  excess  of  caution, 
the  prince  frequently  losing  advantages  through  excess 
of  daring. 


CHAPTER  IX; 

"  Most  peerlcsse  was  her  beauty  founde, 
Her  favour  and  her  face ; 
A  sweeter  creature  in  this  worlde 
Could  never  prince  embrace.*' 

Paul  Rosamojtdk. 
"  Oh  that  beauty  should  harbour  a  heart  that's  so  hard ! 
Oh  willow,  willow,  willow! 
My  true  love  rejecting  without  all  regard. 
Oh  willow,  willow,  willow! 
Oh  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sing,  oh  the  green  willow  shall  he  my  garland  !n 

Wiilow,  Willow,  Willow. 

A  little  apart  from  his  men  sat  Captain  Eden,  his 
gaze  directed  up  the  lane  in  eager  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  Prince  Rupert.  His  cheek  was  of  a  deathly 
paleness;  but  the  fire  gleaming  in  his  dark  eve  re- 
vealed the  excitement  of  his  mind,  and  ever  and  anon 
he  would  urge  his  horse  to  fiery  bounds,  and  then 
check  him  abruptly,  as  his  impatience  grew  so  great  as 
to  require  vent  in  action,  or  he  fancied  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  distant  tramp  of  advancing  horsemen. 
His  quick  ear  (its  sense  rendered  keener  by  his 
anxiety),  warned  him  of  Rupert's  approach  long  before 
his  eye  could  perceive  him.  He  bent  down  to  catch 
the  sounds  more  clearly,  fearful  of  disappointment; 
while  for  an  instant  a  crimson  spot  burned  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  ashy  cheek :  then,  certain  that  his  hopes  and 
his  hearing  bad  not  deceived  him,  he  drew  himself  up 
with  a  haughty  gesture  of  defiance,  and  sat  erect  on 
his  horse,  pale,  proud,  and  motionless,  with  the  stern 
composure  of  some  ancient  statue. 

"  You  have  done  well.  May  your  men  be  relied 
on !"  asked  the  prince,  half  breathless  from  his  head- 
long speed,  reining  up  his  panting  steed  with  such 
abruptness  as  to  throw  him  on  his  haunches,  but  only 

tna*  m  »im«  frt  nMvnnt  his  romincr  with  *  violent  •h<M>k 


against  Roland  Eden'i  horse,  which  stood  across  the 
road  as  motionless,  if  not  as  proud,  aa  his  rider. 

"  So  please  your  highness,  they  may,"  replied  the 
young  officer,  changing  the  position  of  his  horse,  re- 
called to  discretion  by  the  wondering  look  of  the  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Right !  Now,  then,  for  Lawrence  Weston,  Cap- 
tain Eden  :  the  shortest  road,  and  all  possible  speed." 

Roland  bowed  his  obedience  ;  and  bidding  bis  men 
follow,  led  the  way  to  the  dwelling  of  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Wilton,  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  took  the  way, 
as,  save  for  some  short  pace  where  the  narrow  path 
forbade  the  passing  of  two  abreast,  the  prince  was 
ever  at  the  young  Cavalier's  side. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  ride ;  and  even 
when  the  lodge  was  reached,  it  was  in  obedience  to  a 
hurried  motion  of  the  hand,  not  a  word  from  the  lips, 
that  Roland,  springing  to  the  ground,  and  flinging  the 
rein  of  his  smoking  steed  to  one  of  the  attendant 
troopers,  raised  the  massive  knocker  and  stmck  the 
still  more  massive  door  with  a  force  of  arm  which 
spoke  his  impatience,  or  the  desire  of  giving  some 
warning  to  the  inmates.  The  loud  knock  reveberrated 
through  the  mansion  ;  and  its  echoes  had  scarcely  died 
away,  when  the  gray-headed  domestic  who  had  opened 
the  door  to  Roland  on  his  former  visit,  again  stood  be- 
fore him. 

"  We  would  speak  with  Lady  Burfrey,"  said  the 
prince,  imperiously. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  too  ill,  sir,  to  receive  visitors," 
replied  the  servant. 

"  Then  we  would  see  ber  niece,  Mistress  Margaret 
Wilton,"  said  Rupert,  by  no  means  displeased  at  the   , 
prospect  of  a  private  interview  with  the  young  lady ; 
at  least  so  thought  Roland. 

"  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  is  in  close  attendance  on 
her  aunt,  and  never  leaves  her  room,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant^ with  the  respectful  imperturbability  so  well  fitting 
his  station. 

"  Say  that  Prince  Rupert  requests  permission  to  pay 
his  devoirs  to  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton." 

The  sober  domestic  could  no  longer  retain  his  imper- 
turbability at  the  announcement  of  the  visitor's  rank, 
and  his  look  grew  anxious  and  troubled  as  he  stam- 
mered out,  "  I  will  do  your  highness's  bidding  to  Mis- 
tress Margaret;  but  she  has  not  left  her  aunt's  room  to- 
day." 

"  Away,  and  deliver  my  message  !  And  add,  that  I 
will  not  detain  the  lady  long  against  her  wish :  but  that 
I  must  see  her!"  cried  the  prince  in  a  still  more  pe- 
remptory tone. 

He  had  come  resolved,  and  was  not  lightly  to  be 
turned  aside;  he  held  his  will  to  be  omnipotent,  and  its 
force  and  violence  most  often  caused  it  to  become  so, 
few  daring  to  dispute  it.  He  warred  as  a  hero,  he  made 
love  as  a  prince ;  a  fearless  soldier,  a  somewhat  impe- 
rious, though  devoted  lover. 

The  domestic  departed  on  his  errand  with  a  slow  step 
and  evident  reluctance ;  not  actually  closing  the  door 
in  the  prince's  face,  but  leaving  it  only  half  open,  and 
giving  him  no  invitation  to  enter. 

"  The  Roundhead  rebel !  his  ears  should  be  cat  as 
close  as  his  hair ;  he  would  have  refused  to  take  my 
message  had  he  dared,  and  now  leaves  me  in  the  blaze 
of  this  July  sun.  Had  I  been  a  traveling  tinker,  the 
fellow  could  not  have  been  more  surly;  for  his  own 
sake,  let  him  bring  me  a  pleasing  answer!"  exclaimed 
the  prince  in  rising  wrath. 

"  Will  your  highness  allow  me  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciency in  manners,  and  show  you  into  the  room  where 
I  saw  Lady  Burfrey  y ester  morn  f  Yon  will  thus  be 
sheltered  from  the  heat,  and  may  the  more  readily  se- 
cure a  conference  with  her  niece  without  the  appear- 
ance of  rudeness,  and  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  domestic's  statements,"  said  Roland,  eagerly. 

"You  are  acute  and  zealous,  Captain  Eden,  which 
we  shall  remember  at  the  fitting  time.  Lead  the  way  ! 
you  are  a  safe  and  clever  guide." 

More  than  half  ashamed  of  this  praise,  Roland  played 
the  part  of  gentleman  usher  to  the  prince,  unseen  by 
thA  domeatiR  who  had  nasaed  throucrh  an  ODDO&ito  door. 
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Had  Rupert  guessed  that  hie  officer's  apparent  zeal 
arose  from  a  determination  to  be  present,  if  possible, 
at  the  approaching  interview,  or  at  any  risk  at  its  com- 
mencement (which  determination  he  considered  most 
likely  to  be  accomplished  by  becoming  his  guide,  since, 
taring  entered  the  room  to  show  the  way,  his  con- 
tinned  presence  might  not  be  noticed),  he  would  never 
have  praised  that  xeal  so  highly. 

Fortnnately  for  all,  Rupert  did  not  guess  this,  and 
never  imagined  that  he  who  trod  so  quickly  and  yet  so 

Jroudly  before  him  was  his  rival.  He  thought  only  of 
is  meeting  with  his  (air  mistress,  whose  charms  had 
not  been  effaced  by  the  Jtumolt  and  dangers  of  war, 
though  it  was  now  many  months  since  he  had  seen  her. 

Captain  Eden  threw  open  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  the  prince  entered  without  a  pause  (he  was  no 
timid  or  doubtful  lover) ;  but  the  room  was  unoccupied, 
and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  used  that  morning. 
Rupert  looked  round  impatiently,  muttered  an  excla- 
mation of  disappointment,  put  aside  the  curtain  which 
partly  shaded  the  window,  letting  in  a  flood  of  summer 
light,  paused  to  listen  for  a  soft  footfall,  and  hearing 
none,  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  fretting  at 
the  delay;  while  Roland,  after  dragging  a  lumbering 
chair  from  the  wall  for  the  prince's  use,  leaned  against 
another,  choosing  a  position  which,  while  partly  with- 
drawn from  observation,  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  accurately  marking  all  that  passed.  This  forethought 
was  thrown  away :  the  prince  bestowed  no  thought 
on  him,  nor  would  have  done  so,  unless,  in  his  impa- 
tient pacing  to  and  fro,  he  had  chanced  to  stumble 
against  him. 

A  footstep  was  heard  approaching,  and  the  prince 
sprang  forward  to  greet  the  lady ;  his  gallantry  was 
wasted.  Love  must  be  deaf  as  well  as  blind  to  take 
the  dull  heavy  tread  of  a  sober  domestic,  far  in  years, 
for  the  light  step  of  a  young  maiden,  even  though  she 
should  be  seeking  to  rival  a  matron's  dignity,  li  was 
but  the  ancient  serving-man  who  might  have  suffered 
for  the  disappointment  caused  by  his  presence,  had  be 
aot  brought  the  report  of  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton's 
speedy  appearance. 

Rupert,  turning  away,  threw  himself  into  the  chair, 
and  sat  anxiously  watching  the  door,  occasionally  strik- 
ing the  floor  with  his  foot. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  then  other  steps  were 
beard. 

"She  comes!"  was  Rupert's  exclamation  as  he 
started  forward  to  greet  the  lady. 

"  She  comes !  but  not  alone.  Does  she  know  of  my 
presence,  or  would  she  avoid  a  private  interview  from 
tear,  from  love,  or  merely  from  propriety  f"  was  Ro 
land's  thought,  involuntarily  advancing  as  the  prince 
had  done,  though  with  no  intention  of  claiming  the 
first  greeting  from  their  lovely  hostess. 

"  How  long  it  is  since  we  have  met,  fair  Margaret ! 
how  very  long  !  I  count  not  time  by  weeks  and  months 
as  others  do :  to  me  it  has  been  as  a  whole  life,  a  long 
aod  weary  life,  a  century  of  winters  without  a  sun : 
but  now  that  sun  sheds  over  me  its  summer  radiance 
once  again  giving  me  new  power  and  a  new  being.  I 
am  your  slave,  your  willing  slave :  yet  would  be  con- 
queror of  all  beside.  But  guerdon  me  with  your  sweet 
smiles,  but  hold  me  in  your  thoughts,  and  Rupert's 
glory  and  his  love  shall  furnish  tales  for  ages  yet  to 
come !"  exclaimed  the  prince  with  passionate  earnest- 
aess,  as,  taking  her  hand,  he  raised  it  with  respectful 
gallantry  to  bis  lips,  paying  no  heed  to,  or  uncon- 
scious of,  the  presence  of  Roland  Eden  and  a  female 
attendant. 

No  ope  who  had  looked  on  the  prince  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  could  have  believed  that  his 
features  ever  wore  an  expression  resembling  that  of  a 
demon.  There  was  no  trace  of  those  terrific  frowns 
from  which  all  shrank ;  no  sign  of  the  fury  to  which  he 
sometimes  abandoned  himself:  his  usually  awkward 
6gure  appeared  to  have  acquired  a  sudden  grace,  and 
his  mother,  «  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  so  noted  for  her 
loveliness,  boasted  not  a  smile  more  winning,  a  man- 
aer  more  gracious  and  enchanting :  and  if  the  maiden 


because  there  was  a  boldness  in  their  gase  that  should 
have  displeased  her;  lor  such  profound  respect  was 
mingled  with  his  tender  and  open  admiration,  that 
queens  might  have  been  proud  of  his  devoted  homage. 
Even  his  conqueror's  look  and  tone  were  softened  and 
subdued,  till  they  became  a  graceful  adulation,  showing 
the  deep  devotion  of  a  proud  but  noble  spirit. 

Yet  this  homage,  this  devotion,  which  might  have 
moved  the  sternest,  touched  the  coldest,  seemed  to 
give  little  pleasure  to  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed; 
who,  instead  of  the  timid,  trembling  maiden,  awed  by 
the  presence  of  her  aunt,  or  overcome  by  the  sudden 
meeting  with  him  to  whom  her  young  heart  had  been 
given,  was  now  the  dignified  though  still  gentle  wo- 
man, checking  the  declaration  of  his  love  by  her  calm 
replies  and  self-possession;  yet  giving  him  no  cause 
for  offence,  no  excuse  for  anger,  however  he  might 
inwardly  fret  at  her  coldness. 

"  Your  highness  does  me  too  much  honour,"  she 
said,  withdrawing  her  hand  which  had  been  only  yield- 
ed for  an  instant  through  surprise,  throwing  a  hasty 
glance  on  Roland  Eden,  with  whose  presence  she 
seemed  to  have  been  made  acquainted  as  she  returned 
his  rather  stately  bow  with  a  courtesy,  which,  if  less 
profound,  less  graceful,  and  less  self-possessed  than 
the  one  made  to  the  prince,  was  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  young  Cavalier,  whose  cheek  showed  the  crim- 
son glow  of  an  autumn  sunset. 

To  his  fancy  that  lightning  glance,  which  had  been 
unmarked  by  Rupert,  had  asked  for  protection  and  for- 
bearance, with  a  mingling  of  doubt  and  confidence, 
which  told  of  gratitude  for  his  late  service,  with  an 
admission  that  that  service  had  been  ill  rewarded. 

"Will  not  your  highness  take  a  seat?"  she  con- 
tinued, recovering  on  the  instant  from  the  slight  em- 
barrassment which  nad  accompanied  her  return  of 
Roland's  bow. 

"  Nay,  fair  Margaret,  rather  let  me  see  you  seated, 
and  then  kneel  before  you,  paying  my  homage  to  a 
beauty  which  hath  not  its  equal." 

"  Your  pardon,  gracious  prince,  but  this  must  not 
be ;  as  your  hostess,  and  of  a  lowly  station  when  com- 
pared with  your  highness,  it  is  more  befitting  that  I 
should  stand  and  you  should  sit." 

"  Away  with  these  paltry  distinctions,  the  vain  punc- 
tilios of  a  heartless  world.  I  will  lay  down  my  rank  if 
it  please  yon  not,  or,  rather  lay  it  and  my  glory  at  your 
feet,  asking  no  higher  guerdon  than  approving  smiles. 
I  will  be  no  prince  to  you,  but  a  moat  humble  slave, . 
bound  by  your  beauty,  fettered  by  your  worth." 

"  I  pray  your  highness  to  consider  that  I  am  country 
born  and  country  bred,  and  do  not  understand  the  gal-  - 
lantry  of  courts,  which  sounds  but  strangely,  and  par- 
don me  if  I  must  add,  not  pleasingly  to  my  dull  ears." 

"  Say  not  so,  fair  maiden;  I  should  be  loth  to  think 
that  my  heart's  homage  could  displease  you,"  replied 
the  prince*  hurt  at  the  indifference  with  which  she 
heard  his  compliments. 

"  I  have  been  taught  to  think  that  he  who  flatters  * 
cannot  be  believed,  and  thus — " 

"  I  flatter  not,  sweet  Margaret,"  interrupted  Rupert, 
with  some  show  of  impatience.  "  I  boast  no  eloquence, 
my  speech  is  rude ;  but  could  I  speak  as  poets  speak, 
or  sing  as  minstrels  sing,  making  your  charms  the 
theme  of  some  rich  burst  of  melody,  more  thrilling 
than  hath  ere  met  mortal  ear,  still  were  that  strain  no  • 
flattery  to  you,  before  whom  conquerors  must  bow,  in 
whom  the  poet  sees  his  brightest  visions  far  surpassed  ! 
Turn  not  away !  rebuke  me  not  with  that  cold  look  f ' 
It  is  so  long,  so  very  long  since  we  have  met,  that  joy 
will  force  its  way,  and  thoughts  before  concealed  break 
forth  in  speech." 

"  I  must  entreat  your  highness  to  discourse  on  other 
subjects ;  such  words  are  neither  fitting  for  you  to  use 
nor  me  to  hear.  To  my  sovereign's  nephew  I  would 
show  a  subject's  reverence;  but  1  must  pray  you  to  be 
generous,  and  select  some  other  end  more  pleasing 
topic." 

"  I  am  your  slave,  fair  maiden :  since  you  command 
it,  I  will  be  mute,  and  only  think  that  which  I  long  to 
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till  the  fall  heart  hath  no  space  left  for  other  charms, 
already  overcharged  with  thy  ricn  beauty." 

"  I  trust  your  highness  will  employ  your  time  more 
profitably." 

"That  cannot  be.  To  gase  upon  perfection,  to 
honour  and  to  emulate  it,  what  nobler  task  have  sages 
and  divines  proposed  7  They  told  me  you  were  pale 
and  thin :  I  only  see  the  perfect  loveliness  that  would 
be  something  marred  even  by  the  stirring  of  one  of 
those  rich  chestnut  tresses.  Pardon  me !  I  see  I  have 
offended  you  again  by  my  too  daring  homage.  I  pray 
you  let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat,  and  you  shall  talk  and  I 
will  listen,  as  though  the  stars  were  hymning  of  their 
beauty  and  their  splendour." 

To  avoid  further  importunity,  she  allowed  him  to 
lead  her  to  a  couch ;  but  the  increased  loftiness  of  her 
demeanour  convincing  him  of  the  reality  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, he  schooled  himself  to  a  calmer  mood,  or  at 
least  a  calmer  mode  of  expression ;  and,  at  her  cold 
entreaty,  took  a  seat  beside  her,  while  Janet  Kelson, 
who  had  waited  on  Lady  Burfrey  from  her  youth,  and 
whose  tall  starch  figure  and  precise  look  made  her  ap- 
pear the  impersonation  of  propriety,  stood  at  a  little 
distance,  her  formality  changing  to  sourness  as  she 
marked  the  prince's  devotion. 

"  I  believe  your  highness  is  aware  that  Lady  Burfrey 
is  so  ill  as  to  require  my  constant  attendance ;  and  will, 
therefore,  I  hope,  acquit  me  of  rudeness  if  I  request 
that  our  interview  may  not  be  needlessly  prolonged. 
I  am  most  anxious  to  resume  my  station  by  her  side," 
said  Margaret,  finding  that  her  visitor  did  not  enter  on 
the  business,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  she  con- 
cluded had  brought  him  to  Lawrence  Weston. 

"  Ever  kind  and  compassionate  to  others,  ever  cold 
and  pitiless  to  me,"  murmured  the  prince,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Ever  considerate,  most  considerate  for  your  high- 
nesses welfare.  As  a  prince,  you  have  princely  duties  j 
as  a  warrior  and  commander,  your  time  must  be  pre- 
cious, and  should  not  be  wasted  on  a  simple  maiden, 
whose  proper  place  is  by  the  suffering.  From  the  mes- 
sage with  which  you  honoured  me,  I  concluded  that 
some  pressing  business  required  my  presence,  or  I 
should  have  requested  your  permission  to  decline  a 
meeting  till  some  more  fitting  time." 

"  You  talk  of  the  duties  of  a  prince  and  a  warrior :  I 
will  be  no  prince  and  no  warrior,  if  the  duties  of  either 
detain  me  from  your  presence.  What  time  more  fit* 
ting  than  the  first  moment  I  could  snatch  from  the  duties 
of  which  you  speak  !  Think  of  the  months  since  we 
parted  at  Leicester.  I  feel  all  times  to  be  roost  fit- 
ting when  I  can  gase  upon  your  beauty,  and  grieve  that 
1  knew  not  till  late  yester  eve  you  were  so  near  ;  thus 
wasting  hours  in  ignorance :  hours  which  might  have 
been  blessed  with  the  sunshine  of  your  presence.  But 
you  feel  not  as  I  do,"  added  the  prince  with  sadness, 
tinged  with  bitterness,  stopping  abruptly  in*his  impe- 
tuous burst,  on  seeing  no  sympathy  in  her  to  whom  he 
spoke. 

"  It  is  as  your  highness  says." 

Rupert  bit  his  lips  at  her  cold  assent  to  bis  reproach  ; 
but,  without  noticing  his  vexation,  she  proceeded. 

"  Your  highness  must  remember  that  at  our  last  in- 
terview I  more  than  hinted  the  probability,  nay ,  the  pro- 
priety, of  our  not  meeting  again,  since  your  Visits,  though 
in  my  father's  absence,  and  then  unknown  to  him, 
might  subject  him  to  the  suspicion  of  infidelity  to  the 
Parliament,  and  draw  observation  and  envy  on  myself, 
which  I  desired  not.'' 

"  And  you  departed  suddenly  and  in  secret  from 
your  cousin's  house,  leaving  no  clue  by  which  I  might 
trace  your  rout:  I  remember  it  but  too  well,"  replied 
Rupert  quickly  with  a  momentary  knitting  of  his  brows, 
adding  on  the  instant,  with  his  former  animation,  "  I 
chose  to  consider  that  a  mere  maidenly  device :  I  could 
not,  I  would  not  believe  that  my  presence  was  really 
■•welcome." 
"  Your  highness  judged  incorrectly." 
"  Say  not  so !  I  will  not  think  it ;  or,  at  least,  such 
prudence,  such  over-scrupulous  prudence,  is  no  longer 


roof,  cannot  offend  your  sensitive  delicacy,  and  will 
seem  to  others  only  the  courtesy  due  to  such  distin- 
guished prisoners,  the  humane  desire  to  soften  their 
captivity." 

"  Captivity  I  Does  Prince  Rupert  mean  that  I  am  a 
prisoner  ?"  questioned  Margaret  proudly,  though  the 
colour  faded  from  her  cheek. 

"  Look  not  thus  !  I  only  mean  that  the  world  may 
hold  this  judgment.  For  me  I  am  your  captive,  not 
your  captor  !" 

"  Not  my  captive  :  I  would  not  influence  the  waving 
of  your  plume  j  and  for  the  world,  that  world,  your 
high  ness,  must  understand  the  truth  as  well  as  I.  Ant 
I  a  prisoner  7  or  am  I  free  to  come  and  go,  how,  where, 
and  when  I  will  7" 

The  prince  turned  away  from  her  lofty  look,  answer- 
ing evasively. 

"  Whither  would  you  go  f  Here  von  are  safe  j  my 
troops,  my  arm,  shall  guard  you :  I  have  already  pro- 
vided for  your  safety." 

"  This  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  Upon  the  hon- 
our of  a  soldier,  am  I  free  to  go  to-night,  to-morrow, 
when  I  will  7    yes  or  no  7" 

Rupert  hesitated. 

"  Lady  Burfrey,  you  tell  me,  is  too  ill  to  travel,  and 
you  would  not  leave  her.  I  will  send  her  the  best  leech 
the  army  can  afford  $  she  shall  have  all  the  luxuries  my 
power  can  procure ;  none  shall  intrude  upon  you ;  I 
will,  I  have  provided  you  a  fitting  guard  f" 

"  I  am  answered.  I  thought  Prince  Rupert  warred 
with  men,  and  not  with  women." 

The  prince  rose  abruptly,  and  paced  the  room,  while 
the  blood  rushed  up  to  his  very  temples.  Happily,  he 
looked  not  on  Roland  Eden,  or  he  might  bare  read  in 
his  countenance  that  which  he  would  not  have  brook- 
ed ;  his  own  heart  told  him  that  he  was  acting  unge- 
nerously ;  but  be  would  not  have  endured  the  truth 
from  another,  though  only  conveyed  by  a  flashing  eye. 

There  wanted  but  one  appealing  glance  from  Mar- 
garet to  have  brought  Roland  to  her  side,  ready  to  de- 
fend her  liberty  against  all  odds,  mad  as  such  an  attempt 
would  have  been ;  but  she  never  looked  towards  him, 
and  with  some  difficulty  he  restrained  his  indigna- 
tion. 

After  two  or  three  hurried  turns,  the  prince  stopped 
before  the  couch  as  abruptly  as  he  had  quitted  it,  ad- 
dressing Margaret  in  a  deprecating  tone : 

"  Do  not  judge  me  harshly !  prudence  sometimes 
commands  a  line  of  conduct  which  may  appear  un- 
generous. Lady  Burfrey  has  influence  with  many; 
you  have  influence  with  your  father,  and  we  would 
persuade  you  to  exert  that  influence  to  soften  and  to 
turn  the  violent;  we  would  make  you  our  friends." 

"  Can  Prince  Rupert  suppose  that  to  detain  Lady 

Burfrey  and  her  niece  as  prisoners  is  the  way  to  secure 

their  friendship,  or  incline  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 

taken  up  arms  to  oppose  injustice  7    You  know  not 

'Lady  Burfrey  if  you  think  so." 

"  You  speak  too  strongly ;  not  prisoners,  but  hon- 
oured guests,  whom  we  would  fain  detain,  with  all  the 
gentle  arts  of  love  and  courtesy." 

"  Against  their  wishes  and  their  wills  7" 

"  I  would  it  were  your  wish  and  will  to  stay !" 

"  Your  highness  feels  that  our  detention  is  unjust, 
ungenerous !" 

"  I  cannot  bear  your  reproaches." 

"  And  yet  your  highness  cannot  say  that  they  are 
bitter  j  nor  would  you  yield  to  my  entreaties,  could  I 
stoop  to  make  them.  May  I  be  still  permitted  to  attend 
my  aunt,  or  must  we  be  confined  apart  7" 

"  Proud  maiden,  these  are  cruel  words  j  more  cruel 
from  tie  calmness  of  your  tone.  And  yet  you  cannot 
think  so  harshly  and  so  hardly  of  me :  you  cannot  doubt 
that  you  shall  have  all  courtesy  and  kindness.  It 
would  be  most  unsafe  to  travel  now;  stay  with  us  for 
a  little  time,  and  think  it  no  hard  bondage :  we  are 
but  careful  of  your  safety  and  eager  for  your  presence. 
Stay  here  a  while,  and  all  things  else  your  wffl  shall 
rule." 

"  Our  stay,  it  seems,  mutt  be  as  you,  and  not  as) 
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will  fall,  though  made  of  silk  and  wreathed  with  flow- 
en!" 

"  But  I  would  have  you  see  and  feel  no  fetter :  you 
shall  rale  all,  save  in  the  simple  matter  of  departure. 
Ask  !  and  it  shall  be  granted :  command  !  and  you  shall 
be  obeyed !" 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  put  your  highness  to  an  instant 
trial,"  said  Margaret,  quickly.  "My  aunt  requires 
my  presence ;  have  I  permission  to  retire  ?" 

"  Is  it  thus  you  would  reward  my  wish  to  please 
you  f"  demanded  Rupert,  in  a  vexed  tone. 

"  Your  highness  pledged  your  word.  Must  I  ask 
and  be  refused  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Rupert,  hurriedly,  hurt  at  her 
grave  rebuke.  "I  will  not  detain  you  against  your 
will ;  bot  only  wish  your  will  were  still  to  linger." 

"I  thank  your  highness  for  permission  to  with- 
draw." 

"  Since  you  will  go,  at  least  allow  me  to  conduct 
you  to  the  door;"  and  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her 
across  the  room  with  the  respectful  gallantry  so  com- 
mon in  those  days. 

As  she  passed  by  Roland  Eden  her %  steps  wavered 
aad  a  brighter  glow  came  on  her  cheek; :  but  she  felt 
that  Rupert's  eye  was  on  her,  and  she  made  no  parting 
courtesy,  gave  no  sign  of  recognition. 

"  Farewell !  Think  of  me  kindly  till  we  meet  again, 
tweet  Margaret.  Good  angels  guard  you.  I  will  have 
all  things  ordered  for  your  comfort,"  said  the  vexed 
prince,  bowing  low  upon  the  hand  he  held. 

"  Farewell !  I  wish  your  highness  all  good  fortune, 
tad  more  generous  thoughts." 
%  " To  horse,  Captain  Eden!"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
impatiently,  after  listening  for  some  moments  to  the 
departing  step*  of  his  fair  hostess.  "  Give  your  men 
orders  to  guard  the  ladies  as  they  would  their  colours, 
if  they  value  my  favour :  to  let  no  one  intrude  on  their 
privacy,  and  to  do  their  pleasure  in  all  things,  save  in 
permitting  their  depsrture.  Say  nothing  of  this  visit* 
aad  trust  to  me  for  promotion,"  he  added,  bending  a 
stem  look  on  his  young  officer.    "  As  the  poet  says, 

*  Who  can  trust  a  woman's  mind  ? 
t  It  is  fickle  as  the  wind : 

Warm  to-day  and  cold  to-roorrow.»" 

"  Tour  highness  may  rely  on  my  discretion  without 
the  promise  of  promotion,"  replied  Captain  Eden 
proudly. 

"  It  is  well :  and  now  lead  the  way." 

The  prince  strode  hastily  through  the  hall  after 
Roland,  who  would  fain  have  lingered,  could  he  have 
done  so  without  exciting  suspicion,  in  the  hope  that  the 
damsel,  whom  he  saw  looking  down  from  the  stairs,  or 
even  the  sober  serving-man,  who  opened  the  outer  door 
for  their  egress  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction,  might 
hs  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Margaret  Wilton, 
some  slight  apology,  however  cold,  however  formal, 
lor  having  left  the  room  without  a  parting  look  or 
word:  but  Rupert,  by  keeping  close  beside  him,  effectu- 
ally prevented  the  delivery  of  a  message,  had  there 
been  any  to  deliver. 

After  enforcing  the  orders  given  by  Captain  Eden  to 
the  troopers  by  an  emphatic  "  See  that  you  do  your 
doty !"  and  the  additional  direction  to  admit  no  one  to 
hold  speech  with  the  ladies  without  a  written  pass  from 
himself,  the  prince  galloped  off,  unaccompanied  by 
Roland,  whom  he  dispatched  with  a  message  to  Vis- 
count Grandison  concerning  the  assault  to  be  made  in 
the  morning,  impatient  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  his 
presence. 

"  If  he  breathe  a  word  of  this,  he  shall  rue  his  bab- 
bling," muttered  Rupert,  looking  fiercely  after  his 
departing  messenger.  "  I  was  little  less  than  idiot  to 
let  him  abide  in  the  chamber ;  but  I  forgot  him  and  all 
beside  in  the  glory  of  her  presence.  She  has  grown 
ia  beauty  since  we  parted,  though  I  deemed  that  im- 
possible; and  in  womanly,  nay,  queenly  dignity.  The 
cold  indifference  with  which  she  heard  the  praises  that 
I  lavished  on  her  loveliness  I  the  proud  humility  with 
which  she  met  my  homage !  Was  this  all  real,  or 
assumed  I  assumed,  to  pique  me  to  still  warmer  love  ? 
There  needs  not  that:  I  have  refused  the  Princess 


Rohan  for  her  sake,  and  I  would  win  and  place  a  dia- 
dem upon  her  brow ;  but  I  must  have  no  rival.  Prince 
Rupert  doth  not  share  a  heart,  nor  will  he  woo  in  vain. 
Before  I  thought  ber  seeming  coldness  but  humility 
and  maiden  bashful ness,  but  she  hath  learned  to  play 
the  empress  now:  let  her  take  heed  that  I  play  not  the 
emperor." 

The  farther  the  prince  was  removed  from  the  presence 
of  Margaret,  the  more  he  became  dissatisfied  at  the 
result  of  the  meeting  which  he  had  so  eagerly  antici- 
pated; while  a  dislike  to  Roland  sprang  up  in  his 
mind  at  the  same  time,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  ap- 
peared, than  his  having  been  the  witness  of  his  cold 
reception. 

Nor  was  Roland  Eden  much  less  moody  and  discon- 
tented, his  approbation  of  Margaret's  conduct  towards 
the  prince  being  considerably  abated  by  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  her  conduct  towards  himself. 

"Surely  she  might  have  afforded  him  one  parting 
look.  He  had  not  shown  such  a  troublesome  forward- 
ness that  she  should  refuse  him  the  mere  common 
courtesy  due  to  a  stranger,  when  she  knew  the  risk  he 
had  run  the  night  before,  and  might  have  guessed  what 
were  his  feelings  while  the  prince  poured  forth  his 
raptures.  And  she  listened  to  his  flattery  with  un- 
blushing cheek,  and  peihapsa  not  unwilling  ear,  though 
the  presence  of  an  old  lover  might  make  it  awkward  to 
accept  the  homage  of  a  new  one.  The  prince's  man- 
ner was  assured,  the  manner  of  one  certain  that  his 
devotion  would  be  well  received :  but  then  that  light- 
ning glance  at  her  first  entrance,  which  had  made  the 
beating  Of  bis  heart  so  quick  and  wild.  He  might  have 
misunderstood  its  meaning;  she  might  only  have  in- 
tended to  entreat  his  silence  on  their  former  engage- 
ment, a  knowledge  of  which  might  mar  her  present 
splendid  prospects.  He  knew  not,  and  he  was  little 
like  to  know,  for  he  was  too  proud  to  visit  her  again 
unaaked,  even  had  not  the  prince's  order  to  the  troop- 
ers made  such  a  proceeding  dangerous,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  disturbed  Roland 
Eden's  mind,  til),  unable  to  decide  as  he  wished,  and 
unwilling  to  decide  as  he  feared,  be  ended  as  the  prince 
had  done  by  saying, 

" '  Who  shall  know  a  woman's  mind  ? 
It  is  fickle  ae  the  wind : 
Warm  to-day  aad  cold  to-morrow.' w 


CHAPTER  X. 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 
(Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 

Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower, 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air. 

Gtitt'ring  lances  are  the  loom, 

Where  the  dusky  warp  we  stra'n, 

Weaving;  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  wo  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  gristly  texture  grow ! 

(Tit  of  human  entrails  made), 
And  the  weights  that  play  below. 

Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles  dipped  in  gore, 
Shoot  the  trembling  chords  along. 

Thb  Fatal  Sisters. 

Before  dawn  on  the  succeeding  morning,  undis- 
mayed by  the  petty  attacks  and  repulses  of  the  two 
preceding  days,  and  under  the  friendly  shadow  of 
darkness,  the  grand  assault,  for  which  Rupert  had  so 
importunately  pleaded,  was  made  on  the  outer  walls 
surrounding  the  city. 

With  little  other  provision  for  such  n  work  than  the 
courage  of  the  assailants,  the  Cornish  troops,  disdaining 
danger  and  eager  for  glory,  simultaneously  assaulted 
the  Tine  in  three  different  places;  the  centre  division,, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  men,  led  by  8ir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  assisted  by  Colonel  John  Trevannion,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Slingsby,  and  three  more  field  officers;, 
that  on  the  rhrht.  bv  Colonel  Bucke.  assisted  bv  Colonel . 
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Wsgstaife,  Colonel  Feroard  Astley,  who  commanded 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford's  regiment,  with  other  field 
officers ;  and  that  on  the  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Basset, 
Major-General  of  the  Cornish  army.  The  attack  was 
made  with  a  courage  and  resolution  which  death  alone 
could  control ;  but  though  the  centre  division  got  into 
the  graft*,  and  so  nearly  filled  it  with  fagots  that  some 
succeeded  in  mounting  to  the  portals  of  the  cannon 
and  the  palisadoes  of  the  forts  with  fire-pikes  and 
grenadoes  in  their  hands,  not  yielding  their  footing  till 
they  were  knocked  down  with  stones  and  halberds ; 
yet,  from  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  the 
good  defence  made  by  the  besieged,  they  were  driven 
back  with  fearful  slaughter.  The  common  soldiers, 
after  their  chief  officers  were  killed  or  desperately 
wounded,  finding  it  a  bootless  attempt,  retreated  in 
despair,  one  regiment  of  horse  retiring  many  miles. 

On  Prince  Rupert's  side  the  lines  were  assaulted 
with  equal  courage,  and  at  two  points  with  little  better 
success.  The  division  headed  by  Colonel  Bellasis  was 
beaten  back,  and  that  led  by  Viscount  Grand ison  in 
person  shared  the  same  fate,  its  gallant  commander 
being  struck  with  a  musket-ball,  and  taken  off  the 
field  dangerously  wounded,  an  event  which  served 
further  to  damp  the  courage  of  his  men,  by  whom  he 
was  much  beloved  ;  but  the  centre  division,  led  on  by 
Colonel  Washington,  assaulting  a  part  of  the  line 
which  was  unfinished  and  weaker  than  any  other, 
midway  between  the  great  or  Royal  Fort  and  Brandon 
Hill,  just  where  now  stands  the  top  of  Park-street, 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  breach  in  the  wall  near  to  a 
barn. 

"On,  my  brave  fellows  !  follow  me  f  Show  a  bold 
front,  and  the  rebels  wilf  fly,"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Washington,  who  was  the  second  to  mount  the  breach. 

The  shouts  of  his  men  in  reply  sounded  loud  and 
joyous  in  the  still  morning  air,  while  the  sun  rising 
above  the  horizon  at  the  same  moment  seemed  the 
presage  of  further  victory. 

Colonel  Washington  had  not  underrated  the  valour 
of  his  foes.  Immediately  before  him  were  the  soldiers 
appointed  to  defend  that  part  of  the  line  commanded 
by  Major  Clifton,  who  might  have  made  good  the 
breach,  and  opposed  his  passage  ;  while  a  little  apart 
was  a  troop  of  nearly  one  hundred  horse,  under  Colo- 
nel Langrish  (a  friend  of  the  governor's),  who  should 
have  charged  the  assailants  ;  but  they  who  had  hurried 
the  execution  of  Yeomnn  and  Boucher  with  taunts  and 
goading,  imbittering  the  last  moments  of  the  dying, 
shrank,  like  cowards  as  they  were,  from  an  encounter 
with  armed  men.  The  foot  made  no  defence,  the 
horse  made  no  charge  ;  but  each  and  all  sought  safety 
in  flight;  infantry  and  cavalry,  officers  and  soldiers, 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  speed,  their  commanders 
setting  the  example  of  cowardly  retreat,  thus  leaving 
the  breach  open  to  the  Royalists,  who  entered  with 
little  loss,  to  the  number  of  from  one  to  three  hundred, 
being  a  part  of  Colonel  Washington's  own  regiment* 
Within  a  few  minutes  the  Cavaliers  obtained  possession 
'  of  Essex  Fort,  situated  in  what  is  now  called  Park- 
row,  and  soon  after,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  defend  that  position,  they  moved  forward  to 
the  house*  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  now  Colston's 


•  The  house  of  Sir   Ferdinando  Gorges,  now  Colston's 
-  school,  was  originally  a  house  of  the  Carmelites.    When 
Admiral  Pennington,  who  had  railed  to  Dieppe  with  the  van- 
guard and  seven  armed  merchantmen,  received  peremptory 

•  orders  from  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  fair  an- 
swer to  the  French  Proiestautt,  to  deliver  up  his  own  vessel 

.  to  the  French  government  to  he  employed  against  those  very 

Protestants,  and  to  compel  the  other  vessels  to  follow  his 

-example  or  sink  them,  Sir  Ferdinnndo  Gorges  alone  sue- 

•  ceeded  in  breaking  through  with  his  ship  and  coming  home  ; 
but  the  crews  of  those  delivered,  with  the  exception  of  one 
gunner,  quitted  the  vessels.  Pennington  hastened  to  Oxford  to 
Fay  an  account  of  the  proceeding  before  the  Parliament  there 
assembled,  but  was  concealed  by  the  interference  of  the 
coarttill  after  its  dissolution.  The  heir  of  the  Gorges  by  a 
marriage  many  years  afterward  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Fettyplaces.  who  were  descended  by  a  marriage  with  a 

•  daughter  of  John  I.  of  Portugal,  from  the  royal  family  of 
Braganza,  and  on  the  other  side  from  the  Planlagenets.  be- 
come possessed  of  large  property  in  Berkshire  and  other 

JP*ru. 


school,  in  St  Augustine's  Place,  which  they  seised  and 
held,  defending  themselves  most  gallantly  against  the 
attempts  of  those  who  sought  to  dislodge  them. 

"  What  t  will  you  stand  idly  here,  and  let  the  ma- 
lignant! keep  possession  of  that  house  ?  or  will  you 
run  away  as  Langrish  and  Clifton,  and  their  cowardly 
men  have  done  f"  asked  a  lesions  Parliamentarian  of 
many  persons  collected  within  view  of  Gorges'  house, 
which  the  Royalists  were  barricading  as  they  best 
could,  looking  anxiously  for  reinforcements  to  their 
small  party,  the  only  portion  of  the  king's  troops  as 
yet  within  the  lines. 

"No!  no!"  exclaimed  several,  in  answer  to  this 
appeal :  "  but  what  can  we  dot  Langrish  and  his 
troop  have  entered  the  city,  and  we  are  bnt  lew,  and 
have  no  leader." 

"Let  each  be  his  own  leader,  or  follow  me!" 
shouted  a  mere  stripling,  springing  forward  from  the 
crowd,  and  brandishing  a  pike. 

A  faint  laugh  ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  idem 
of  such  a  boyish  leader ;  but  the  laugh  died  away  as 
the  first  speaker  pressed  on  to  his  side,  exclaiming, 
"  It  is  a  brave  boy,  and  should  shame  us  cowards." 

"  I  may  be  small  of  stature  and  young  in  years,  but 
I  have  a  man's  heart.  Let  who  fears,  laugh ;  let  who 
fears  not,  follow  1"  cried  the  excited  youth,  advancing 
towards  the  house.  "  There  are  only  a  hundred  ma- 
lign ants  here ;  I  counted  them  as  they  came  down  the 
hill,  and  their  comrades  have  been  beaten  back;  one 
bold  rush  and  they  die.  Down  with  Prince  Rupert's 
soldiers  !"  he  shouted,  waving  his  arm  in  defiance. 

"Will  you  yield  your  riches  to  the  plundering 
Royalists  f  your  wives  and  children  to  the  thirsting 
swords  of  the  papistical  and  prelatical  delinquents  r" 
demanded  the  first  speaker.  "  The  youth  says  well: 
follow!  follow!" 

"  Follow  !  follow  !"  shouted  a  second. 

"  Follow !  follow !»'  shouted  a  third. 

The  feeling  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  crowd, 
who  excited  by  these  energetic  and  taunting  appeals, 

{raxed  with  wonder  at  the  youth,  whose  face  was  near- 
y  concealed  by  a  large  kerchief  tied  beneath  his  chin. 

"  Follow !  follow !"  was  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  till  the  inspiration  was  caught  by  all. 

"  On  !  on !  down  with  the  Royalists  !"  rose  in  one 
loud  and  universal  shout ;  while  "  down  with  Prince 
Rupert !"  rose  clear  and  shrill  as  that  died  away ;  the 
war-cry,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  gallant  stripling,  who, 
from  some  cause  unknown  to  his  followers,  appeared 
to  hold  his  highness  in  particular  «nmity. 

On  swept  the  crowd,  joined  in  the  rush  towards  the 
house  by  some  straggling  soldiers,  who  had  fallen 
back  from  the  lines,  and  encouraged  by  the  words  and 
presence  of  two  or  three  officers,  who,  ashamed  of  the 
cowardice  of  Clifton  and  Langrish,  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  proving  their  own  fidelity.  Most  of 
those  who  had  been  so  stirred  by  the  stripling's 
words  were  volunteers,  trained  to  defend  the  outworks, 
substantial  burghers,  who  had  gold  which  they  wished 
to  preserve  from  the  plundering  Royalists,  or  persons 
so  zealously  attached  to  the  Parliament,  and  so  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king  and 
the  innovations  of  Laud,  as  to  hold  submission  a  sin ; 
thus  the  attack  made  on  the  house  was  not  the  mere 
headlong  impulse  of  an  ignorant  and  furious  mob,  bnt 
an  attack  well  directed  from  knowledge  and  daring 
from  seal.  Gallant  as  was  the  assault,  however,  the 
defence  of  those  assaulted  showed  equal  gallantry. 

Many  lives  were  lost,  yet  no  advantage  was  gained 
on  either  side.  The  bouse  was  not  forced,  but  the  as- 
sailants did  not  retreat:  the  dead  were  removed,  bnt 
the  living  filled  up  their  places. 

"  If  the  governor  knew  of  onr  situation  and  would 
send  us  some  troops,  we  would  soon  fire  or  force  die 
house,"  exclaimed  a  young  officer,  during  a  short  ces- 
sation of  the  attack. 

"  The  governor  shall  know  it,"  replied  another  offi- 
cer, riding  up  at  the  moment;  "  keep  your  ground  for 
few  minutes ;  Colonel  Fiennes  is  not  far  off." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Captain  Bennett  f"  questioned 
the  governor,  as  thai  officer  rode  towards  tfesi  at  ftjU 
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speed ;  "  I  foer  then  ie  Utde  hope  of  holding  out  much 
longer,  tince  the  Royalists  are  pouring  down  upon  us 
in  such  numbers." 

"  Sorely  your  excellency  most  have  been  misinform- 
ed. The  breach  ia  even  now  too  small  to  admit  of 
the  entrance  of  many,  and  might  have  been  effectual- 
ly defended.  The  Royalists  within  the  line,  at  first 
hardly  exceeding  two  hundred,  are  now  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  barricaded  in 
Gorges*  house,  whence  they  fire  upon  us.  Give  me 
only  a  handful  of  soldiers  to  assist  the  gallant  men 
who  hem  them  in,  and  I  will  engage  that  not  one 
Royalist  shall  return  to  show  the  way  to  others;  and 
if  yon  will  bat  send  a  few  brave  troops  with  a  bravo 
commander  to  defend  the  breach,  no  more  shall  enter." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Captain  Bennett,"  replied  the 
governor  in  a  displeased  tone;  "I  have  received  a 
more  correct  account  of  how  matters  stand.  The  out- 
works must  be  abandoned ;  it  would  be  madness,  by 
useless  opposition,  to  give  up  the  city  to  fire  and  plun- 
der. If  we  do  not  irritate  the  enemy,  we  may  yet  ob- 
tain good  terms." 

"  Abandon  the  outworks  I  obtain  good  terms  1"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Bennett,  forgetting  in  his  utter  amaze- 
ment, the  disrespect  of  repeating  the  governor's  words : 
"  I  assure  your  excellency  that  my  report  is  the  strict 
truth,  not  coloured  by  a  sanguine  mind.  You  can  see 
from  hence  how  the  brave  burghers,  aided  by  some  few 
soldiers,  assault  the  Royalists,"  pointing  the  colonel's 
attention  to  Gorges'  house.  "Give  me  but  twenty 
men,  and  I  will  engage  to  perform  all  that  I  have  said. 
I  entreat  your  excellency  not  to  let  it  be  told  that  the 
%  second  city  in  the  kingdom  surrendered  without  a  strug- 
gle :  we  should  be  called  cowards  ever  after,  and  be 
ashamed  to  look  brave  men  in  the  face." 

"  Rashness  is  not  courage ;  prudence  not  cowardice, 
Captain  Bennett,"  replied  the  governor,  angrily,  with  a 
hot  flush  upon  his  cheek,  as  he  shrank  from  the  indig- 
nant glance  of  the  zealous  young  officer.  "  Obedience 
is  a  subaltern's  duty ;  desire  all  to  withdraw  within  the 
walls." 

"  Let  me  implore  1"  begin  Captain  Bennett.  The 
governor  turned  away. 

"  Let  me  join  in  Captain  Bennett's  entreaty,"  said 
another  officer,  who  had  come  up  during  this  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Gentlemen,  do  you  or  I  command  ?"  demanded  the 
governor  fiercely,  but  avoiding  the  eyes  of  those  he 
questioned.  "  How  can  obedience  be  expected  from 
the  common  soldiers  when  there  is  insubordination 
among  their  officers  ?  To  defend  the  outworks  longer 
would  be  but  a  useless  waste  of  life ;  take  m  v  orders  for 
all  to  come  immediately  within  the  city  walls." 

The  officers  turned  away  in  silence,  looking  the  dis- 
content which  they  dared  not  utter ;  but  the  slowness 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  give  the  order  for  retir- 
ing showed  how  little  that  order  was  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes ;  indeed,  their  want  of  alacrity  was 
so  apparent  that  the  governor  himself  rode  along  a 
part  of  the  line,  commanding  the  abandonment  of  the 
outworks  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  troops  within 
the  city. 

"  Well  done  I  The  prince  shall  hear  of  your  gallant 
conduct.  Only  hold  out  a  little  longer,  and  reinforce- 
ments most  arrive,"  cried  Colonel  Washington,  cheer- 
ing his  men  within  the  besieged  house  by  his  kind  and 
animating  words. 

"  We  will  do  our  best,"  said  several; "  but  we  have 
already  held  out  more  than  two  hours,  and  our  powder 
is  nearly  gone :  the  next  round  will  exhaust  it" 

"  Reserve  your  fire,  then,  till  it  can  tell.  You  will 
still  have  your  muskets  to  knock  the  rebels  on  the  head, 
should  they  force  the  door ;  and  your  strong  arms  to 
throw  them  out  of  the  window.    Now  fire !" 

They  did  so,  and  many  fell ;  but  others  filled  up  their 
places,  determined  to  avenge  their  fallen  comrades. 

"  Ha !  the  cowardly  villains  are  bringing  fagots  to 
smoke  us  out,  ss  though  we  were  vermin !"  exclaimed 
an  officer,  looking  cautiously  from  the  window  on  the 
crowd  below. 

"Should  it  come  to  that,  we  can  rash  out  and  eat 


our  way  through  the  mob,  who  will  never  stand  an 
attack  from  well-disciplined  troops;  but  we  must  re- 
ceive succour  before  then,"  replied  the  colonel,  cheer- 
ingly,  though  he  saw  and  felt  all  the  danger  of  their 
situation. 

"  Well,  Bennett,  what  says  the  governor?"  asked 
Captain  CI  ark  eon,  as  that  officer  rode  slowly  back. — 
"  Will  he  send  troops  ?  A  few,  only  a  few,  and  we  shall 
force  the  house  and  defend  the  breach." 

"  Colonel  Fiennes  will  not  send  a  single  man.  His 
orders  are  that  all  retire  within  the  city  walls,"  replied 
Captain  Bennett,  pale  with  rage. 

"  Impossible !  you  must  have  misunderstood  him,  or 
he  does  not  comprehend  our  situation." 

"  I  did  not  misunderstand  him ;  nor  is  he  ignorant  of 
our  situation,  which  he  has  beard  from  others  and  seen 
himself.  Colonel  Fiennes  is" — stooping  close  to  his 
ear—**  a—" 

"  Coward !"  interrupted  Captain  Clarkson.  "  I  see 
it  all  now :  this  made  him  send  away  Waller,  and  re- 
tain the  prisoners  to  procure  better  terms.  And  thus 
are  the  lives  of  brave  men  sold  1"  looking,  as  he  spoke, 
at  the  gallant  band  before  the  bouse,  still  eager  to  force 
an  entrance,  and  calling  loudly  for  a  supply  of  fagots. 
<*  We  will  do  it  without  his  aid  and  shame  the  coward 
into  couragel"  he  exclaimed  after  a  moment's  silence, 
a  look  of  energy  replacing  his  frown  of  disappointment. 
"  Look  at  that  stripling  with  his  face  half  hidden  by  the 
muffling  kerchief!  He  is  worth  Fiennes  and  all  his 
friends  together.  Shall  we,  trained  to  arms  from  our 
youth,  be  outdone  by  a  mere  boy,  though  a  bold  one  f 
See !  he  shrinks  not,  though  the  balls  are  playing  round 
him.  He  fired  till  his  musket  burst,  and  now  his  hands 
place  the  fagots;  while  his  cry,*  Bristol!  Bristol!  down 
with  Rupert!'  excites  the  cold  and  gives  strength  to 
the  weary;  even  the  dying  looked  up  at  his  shout.  We 
will  slay  the  malignants  by  fire  and  sword ;  we  will 
defend  and  repair  the  breach,  and  let  the  governor  try 
us  hereafter  for  disobedience  if  he  dare :  it  may  be  his 
own  fate  to  be  tried  for  cowardice.  Forget  to  deliver 
the  order  to  retire,  or  we  will  be  deaf  and  not  hear  it." 
Then  turning  to  the  besiegers,  he  shouted,  "  Fagots ! 
more  fagots,  my  friends !  Let  ua  smother  them  in  or 
smoke  them  out !" 

**  Yes,  yes;  smoke  them  out!"  was  echoed  from  voice 
to  voice,  while  ready  hands  prepared  to  give  effect  to 
the  general  cry. 

**  Our  powder  is  all  gone,  and  there  are  so  many 
eager  bands  piling  the  fagots  that  within  five  minutes 
we  shall  have  the  flames  bursting  in  at  the  windows 
and  rushing  up  the  stairs.  What  is  to  be  done  t" 
asked  one  of  Colonel  Washington's  officers  of  his  com- 
mander. 

*<  We  must  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  we  can,"  re- 
plied the  colonel  briefly.  "  But,  hush !  what  is  that? 
The  fierce  shouts  of  the  rebel  band  have  changed  their 
note.  Those  are  not  the  words  of  triumph,  but  of 
anger  and  disappointment.  I  hear  curses  on  the  go- 
vernor." 

Colonel  Washington  sprang  to  the  window  of  the 
room,  which  he  had  but  just  entered  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  those  stationed  there  to  do  their  duty,  and 
only  half  sheltering  himself  behind  the  broad  stone 
mullion,  looked  eagerly  out.  The  besieging  Round- 
heads no  longer  showed  that  unity  of  purpose  which 
had  given  power  to  their  zeal,  ana  supplied  the  want 
of  discipline  and  leaders.  Some  were  turning  away 
with  sullen  or  dejected  looks,  biting  their  lips  in  rage, 
or  venting  their  wrath  in  curses  on  the  cowardice  of 
Fiennes ;  others,  with  a  stupid  stare  of  amazement, 
appeared  undecided  how  to  act,  while  a  few  of  the 
most  zealous  showed  a  determination  not  to  be  turned 
from  their  purpose.  Captain  Bennett  looked  ashamed 
and  angry;  Captain  Clarkson,  furious  and  rebellious; 
while  the  stripling  who  had  borne  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attack,  stood  near  the  house,  forgetful  of 
danger,  with  a  fagot  in  his  hands  ready  to  throw  on 
those  already  piled  against  it,  apparently  stopped  by 
some  extraordinary  event  or  communication,  which  he 
did  not  as  yet  folly  comprehend,  wonder  and  rage  con- 
tending for  mastery  in  the  expression  of  his  features. 
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His  eyes  were  tamed  on  a  Parliamentary  officer,  who 
had  just  ridden  up,  and  delivered  some  unwelcome 
order ;  and,  as  he  more  clearly  understood  its  mean- 
ing, the  impression  of  wonder  was  gradually  displaced 
by  wrath,  till  the  latter  ruled  alone. 

Colonel  Washington's  first  idea  was,  that  this  change 
in  the  conduct  of  his  besiegers  arose  from  the  approach 
of  the  Royalists,  whom  he  had  been  momentarily  ex- 
pecting for  nearly  two  hours,  never  supposing  it  possi- 
ble that  his  having  entered  the  breach  could  be  still 
unknown  to  Prince  Rupert  and  the  other  Cavaliers, 
which  was  absolutely  the  fact ;  but  a  further  observa- 
tion convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 

"  The  governor's  orders  are,  that  all  retire  immedi- 
ately within  the  city  walls,"  repeated  the  Parliamentary 
officer  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Impossible  !  We  do  not  believe  it  1  Let  us  fight 
on!"  mingled  with  muttered  maledictions  on  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  Fiennes,  were  the  replies  to  this  com- 
mand. 

"  8uch  are  his  orders,  and  he  threatens  to  shoot  any 
who  disobey  them,"  repeated  the  officer. 

"  We  cannot  believe  it,"  still  muttered  several. 

"  Ask  him  yourself,  then ;  there  be  is  £oing  in  at  the 
Froom*  Gate,"  said  the  messenger  angrily. 

Two  or  three  hastened  to  learn  the  truth  from  the 
governor's  own  lips ;  but  Captain  CI  ark  son,  reaching 
him  first,  and  too  much  excited  to  be  humble,  demanded 
troops  in  a  commanding  tone,  instead  of  asking  what 
had  been  his  orders. 

"  If  your  excellency  will  send  us  a  few  troops,  we 
will  engage 


You  have  heard  my  orders,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
governor,  sharply.  "  Let  all  retire  who  would  not  be 
shot  for  disobedience,"  he  added,  exalting  his  voice, 
that  it  might  be  heard  at  a  distance ;  and  then  turning 
abruptly,  he  passed  within  the  gate. 

This  personal  and  reiterated  order  put  a  stop  to  all 
united  and  effective  resistance.  The  brave  band  who 
had  fought  so  gallantly  dispersed  in  sullenness  or  wrath ; 
some  to  the  alehouse,  others  to  their  homes ;  and  when, 
a  few  hours  after,  the  governor,  according  to  bis  own 
statement,  summoned  the  regular  troops  and  volunteers 
to  meet  him  on  the  marsh,  where  now  stands  Queen 
Square,  not  a  hundred  could  be  mustered,  so  com- 
pletely had  they  been  dispirited  and  disgusted  by  his 
cowardly  order.  Tbis  dispersion,  however,  was  not 
immediate  j  even  the  majority  retired  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, while  a  resolute  minority  still  lingered,  loth 
to  retreat,  though  their  diminished  numbers  left  them 
no  chance  of  success.  t 

"  There  stands  that  beardless  rebel;  a  certain  mark. 
Oh  for  one  charge  to  bring  him  down!"  exclaimed  a 
royal  officer  within  Gorges'  house,  fretting  that  the 
total  expenditure  of  powder  and  ball  forbade  his  trying 
his  skill  as  a  marksman  on  the  most  determined  of  their 
foes. 

"  Let  him  live  to  become  a  man,"  replied  Colonel 
Washington,  looking  with  admiration  on  the  bold  strip- 
ling, who  had  been  so  zealous  in  the  assault,  and  who 
was  still  standing  in  advance  with  a  fagot  in  his  arms, 
only  the  more  erect  and  resolute  for  the  late  order, 
bendinp  a  fiery  and  indignant  glance  on  those  who  were 
retreating.  "  It  is  a  brave  youth,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  he  came  to  harm.  We  need  not  fear  such  a  weak 
arm,  and  may  admire  courage  even  in  a  foe ;  it  would 
seem  like  a  cold-blooded  murder  to  strike  him  as  he 
is  now  standing  almost  alone,  and  without  defence. 
flark  !  if  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me,  I  hear  the  clatter 
of  our  troopers  down  the  hill." 

"  Outside  of  a  breach  instead  of  inside,  Captain  But- 
ler t  How  comes  that?"  asked  Roland  Eden,  as  he 
returned  from  conveying  a  message  across  the  down, 
addressing  the  commanding  officer  of  a  small  party  of 
the  royal  horse,  standing  idle  near  the  spot  where 
Colonel  Washington  had  forced  an  entrance. 

"  I  have  received  no  orders  to  enter  within  the  line : 

•  The  Froom,  or  Frome,  Gate  was  at  the  end  of  Broad- 
street.  The  Frome  itself  was  what  is  now  celled  the  floating 
barn,  by  the  drawbridge.  Colonel  Fiennes  did  issue  such 
threats  and  orders,  in  spite  of  strong  remonstrances. 


many  of  our  dragoons  have  retreated  beyond  Durham 
Down ;  two  of  our  storming  parties  have  been  beaten 
off,  and  I  can  see  nothing  of  Colonel  Washington, 
whom  I  was  sent  to  support!  yet  it  is  past  six  o'clock, 
and  the  assault  was* to  have  been  made  some  hour* 
ago." 

"  And  has  been  made,  as  you  might  see,"  replied 
Captain  Eden,  impatient  at  the  officer's  indifferent 
tone,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  broken  wail  and  the 
bodies  lying  near. 

"  Never  look  for  Colonel  Washington  on  the  outside 
of  the  enemy's  lines,  if  mortal  man  can  force  a  way 
within.  Have  you  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the 
breach  ?" 

"  I  had  no  orders  to  that  effect." 

"No  orders!"  exclaimed  Roland,  contemptuously. 
"  And  you  could  stand  idly  here,  when  the  sound* 
of  war  within  were  ringing  in  your  ears,  as  they  now 
are.  Do  you  not  hear  the  shots  ?  Our  gallant  com- 
rades may  at  this  very  moment  be  yielding  to  over- 
whelming numbers,  blaming  our  dastardly  delay*  Who 
follows  me  ?"  he  snouted,  springing  to  the  top  of  the 
broken  wall. 

"  The  enemy  may  be  in  force  behind,  and  I  can  do 
nothing  without  orders,"  said  the  timid  and  indolent 
Captain  Butler. 

"  Then  I  will  give  orders,  though  my  life  should  pay 
the  penalty.  Lend  your  will  and  your  strength  to  the 
task,  my  brave  fellows,  and  we  shall  soon  make  a  pas- 
sage for  our  horses.  You  will  not  let  your  comrades 
be  butchered  ir»  /our  hearing,  yet  give  them  no  aid.  I 
will  be  responsible." 

Inspired  by  the  energetic  appeaj  of  the  young  Cava*- 
lier,  who  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  courage,  several 
troopers  dismounted  and  widened  the  breach*  so  as  to 
permit  the  passing  of  their  horses,  though  only  one  at 
a  time. 

"  Go  and  report  what  you  have  seen  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  you  do  the  same  to  Colonel  Lunsford,  and 
spare  not  your  horses,"  said  Roland  to  two  of  the 
troopers,  who  obeyed  his  commands  with  alacrity. 
"  The  rest  follow  me !"  dashing  down  the  descent  bo- 
fore  him,  and  directing  his  course  towards  that  point 
from  whence  he  had  heard  the  shots,  followed  by  the 
excited  soldiers,  who  echoed  his  shouts  of  "  Charles 
and  victory !"  to  encourage  their  friends  and  inform 
them  of  their  coming. 

It  was  these  shouts,  and  the  clatter  of  their  horses' 
hoofs  over  the  rough  stony  ground,  which  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Colonel  Washington,  giving  assurance  of 
speedy  relief. 

"Charles  and  victory!  On!  on!"  shouted  Roland 
more  loudly  ,as  he  saw  the  fagots  piled  round  Gorges' 
house. 

The  assailed  and  the  assailants  turned  at  his  words, 
the  former  uttering  a  cry  of  triumph,  the  latter  a  groan 
of  disappointment,  and  retreating  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, supposing  the  young  officer  to  be  far  more 
strongly  supported  than  he  really  was. 

The  stripling,  dashing  down  the  fagot  in  vexation, 
joined  the  retiring  band,  after  shaking  his  arm  in  defi- 
ance at  Colonel  Washington,  whom  he  recognized  at 
the  window. 

"  Throw  off  the  rebel  leading-strings,  brave  boy ; coax 
your  beard  to  grow,  turn  Royalist,  and  I  will  look  to 
your  fortunes  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest. 

"  Look  to  yourself;  I  am  neither  boy  nor  renegade. 
Down  with  Prince  Rupert !"  shouted  the  stripling  with 
passion,  enraged  at  the  allusion  to  his  size  and  beard- 
less chin. 

A  long  laugh  from  the  now  merry  Royalists  within 
the  house  increased  his  vexation,  and  made  him  still 
more  eager  to  demonstrate  that  his  daring  was  beyond 
his  stature. 

"  You  came  in  good  time,  Captain  Eden,"  said 
Colonel  Washington ;  <*  we  have  not  one  charge  ofpow- 
der  left,  and  have  been  looking  anxiously  out  for  as- 
sistance these  two  hours  past.  Ten  minutes  more, 
and  we  should  have  perished  classically  on  a  funeral 
pile.    I  counted  on  seeing  Prince  Rupert  at  the  head 
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of  his  troop,  *r  *%  least  Colonel  Lunsford,  Jong  ere 

this." 

"Neither  knew  of  your  situation,  nor  even  that  a 
breach  had  been  made,  though  their  ignorance  can 
scared  j  be  accounted  for  j  but  I  have  sent  meaaengers 
to  both,  and  we  may  look  for  their  preaence  on  the 
instant.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  charge  the  retreat- 
ing Roundhead*  with  the  few  troopers  who  follow  me : 
we  must  thow  a  bold  spirit,  lest  the  enemy  suspect 
our  real  weakness." 

So  well  did  Roland  fulfil  his  purpose  of  striking 
terror  into  bis  foes,  gallantly  charging  them  at  the 
head  of  his  small  party  even  up  to  the  city  gates,  that 
the  space  round  the  house  was  completely  cleared, 
and  those  within  freed  from  all  immediate  danger.  The 
smallness  of  his  force,  and  the  want  of  ammunition 
among  Washington's  party,  alone  prevented  a  still 
more  decided  attack. 

As  the  troopers  sent  to  prince  Rupert  and  Colonel 
Lunsford  were  not  men  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
their  horses'  feet,  the  requisite  orders  were  soon 
issued,  this  unexpected  and  welcome  intelligence  sup- 
plying all  with  fresh  hope  and  vigour.  Those  who 
baud  retreated  on  being  repulsed  were  hastily  rallied, 
and  the  ramparts  being  leveled  about  the  breach. 
Prince  Rupert  entered  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  the  latter  principally  composed  of  one  thousand 
men  from  the  Cornish  army,  who  had  joined  him  from 
the  Somersetshire  side. 

Had  all  the  inhabitants  been  of  the  same  spirit  as 
the  governor,  Bristol  would  have  been  won  without 
further  loss ;  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  as  the 
Royalists  came  down  the  hill  and  through  the  narrow 
*  streets  of  the  suburbs  to  assault  the  city  walls,  abusive 
epithets  were  showered  on  them,  and  many  shots  fired 
from  the  opper  windows,  particularly  in  Stipe-street.* 
Irritated  at  the  abuse,  anil  still  more  enraged  by  the 
fail  of  some  ot  their  favourite  officers,  the  soldiers 
forced  house  after  house,  slaying  all  they  found  with- 
in, making  no  distinction  as  to  sex  or  age,  but  putting 
to  death  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  strong  man 
and  the  feeble  woman,  the  bed- ridden  grandsire  and 
the  crowing  infant;  thus  acquiring  a  taste  for  plunder 
and  cruelty,  and  beginning  that  disorganization  which 
soon  became  too  striking  to  be  concealed  or  palliated 
by  the  Royalist  historians. 

This  day  proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  held  Roland 
Eden  in  especial  esteem,  and  might  have  served  him 
in  the  trying  hour  of  need.  Viscount  Grandison  had 
been  dangerously  wounded  in  the  first  assault,  and 
Colonel  Lunsford  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired  from  a 
window  in  Stipe-street. 


CHAPTER  XL 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war), 

Let  us  go  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  oar  friends  the  conflict  share. 

Where  they  triumph,  whore  they  die. 

We  the  reins  of  slaughter  give. 

Ours  to  kill  and  ours  to  spare ; 
Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war). 

The  Fatal  Sisters. 

'•  He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age. 
cWng  iu  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion  ;  he  hath,  in* 
d«^d.  better  betteT'd  expectation,  than  you  must  expect  of  me 
to  tell  yon  how.11 — Shajbsfbasb. 

THoweH  the  Royalists  occupied  the  space  between 
the  outworks  and  the  city  walls  in  such  numbers  as  to 
render  their  dislodgment  a  task  of  no  small  risk  and 
difficulty,  still  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  showing  any 
inclination  to  surrender,  planted  cannon  in  the  marsh, 
one  at  the  head  of  the  quay,  three  at  Gyb  Taylor,  and 
another  on  the  top  of  Alderman  Hook's  house  on  the 
quay  ;  besides  musketeers  in  the  neighbouring  dwell- 
ings, and  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the  besiegers, 


•  So  written  in  Seysrs  and  others. 


driving'  them  from  Sir  Ferdrnando  Gorges'  house, 
College  Green,  and  College  Wall.  Such  was  the 
prospect  of  the  Royalists  in  front,  while  in  their  rear 
were  strong  forts  along  the  line  of  outworks,  all  of 
which,  except  Essex  Fort,  were  still  held  by  the  enemy. 
Prior's  Hill  Fort,  with  thirteen  guns,  near  the  top  of 
Somerset-street;  the  Redoubt,  or  Colston's  Fort,  with 
seven  guns,  by  Horfield-lane  on  the  Gloucester-road  ; 
the  Great  or  Royal  Fort,  mounting  twenty-two  guns, 
near  St.  Michael's  Hill :  Brandon  Hill  Fort,  with  six 
guns,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  bearing  that  name ;  and 
Water  Fort,  with  seven  guns,  near  Limekiln-lane,  still 
defended  by  the  Parliamentary  troops,  were  behind 
and  around  them;  and  even  the  suburbs  through  wnich 
they  had  passed,  notwithstanding  the  vengeance 
wreaked  on  thoae  who  had  fired  from  the  windows, 
afforded  a  shelter  to  many  resolute  spirits,  who  only 
waited  an  opportunity  to  harraas  or  attack  them* 

"  The  forts  are  sail  ours ;  the  enemy  dislodged  from 
College  Green,  and  by  a  well-ordered  sally,  we  might 
drive  the  besiegers  back  through  the  breach,"  said 
Captain  Clarkson,  who  had  been  zealous  in  planting 
the  cannon  on  the  quay.  "  Will  you  urge  our  wishes 
on  the  governor,  Major  Whistonf"  addressing  an 
officer  much  esteemed  by  Fiennes.  "  He  may  listen 
to  you ;  my  interference  would  only  irritate  him.*' 

"  He  has  already  refused  to  order  a  sally,  but  I  will 
make  one  more  effort,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  in  vain  : 
many  a  cheek  will  have  cause  to  blush  at  the  name  of 
Bristol,"  replied  Major  Whistoa  as  he  turned  away  to 
seek  Colonel  Fiennes,  but  without  a  hope  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  mission. 

"  What  success  7"  asked  Captain  Clarkson  eagerly, 
on  his  return. 

"  Colonel  Fiennes  will  permit  a  sally,  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  of  sufficient  force  to  prove  effective  :  he  is 
not  earnest  in  defending  the  city." 

"  I  suspect  from  your  manner,  Af  ajor  Whiston,  that 
you  have  had  sharp  words." 

"  Sharper  words  than  should  have  passed  between  a 
governor  and  a  mere  major  of  foot;  but  a  commander 
who  will  not  do  a  commander's  duty  must  hear  the 
truth.  We  cannot  apeak  to  a  coward  as  we  would  to 
a  brave  man." 

<<  Certainly  not;  he  deserves  to  hear  the  truth,  how- 
ever harshly  it  may  sound  in  his  ears.  With  such  a 
governor,  I  fear  the  city  is  already  lost ;  but  we  must 
o  oqr  best  to  have  steady  troops  chosen  for  the  sally," 
answered  Captain  Clarkson. 

There  were  brave  men  among  the  two  hundred  who, 
about  noon,  passed  through  the  Froom  Gate  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  the  hardly-wrung  permission  of  the 
governor,  who  openly  spoke  of  surrender;  but,  as 
they  were  principally  composed  of  stragglers  from  dif- 
ferent corps  collected  by  Captain  Clarkson  and  others, 
they  had  neither  the  steady  discipline  nor  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  which  so  often  turns  a  presenti- 
ment of  victory  into  a  certainty, 

"  I  understand  your  look,  Major  Whiston,"  said  Cap- 
tain Clarkson,  as  the  small  and  motley  band  were  mus- 
tering in  Broad-street:  "Colonel  Fiennes  will  not 
weaken  the  defence  of  the  city,  he  says,  for  the  sake 
of  a  hopeless  sally,  so  has  left  us  to  pick  up  as  we  can 
the  few  stragglers  who  have  not  betaken  themselves  to 
their  homes  or  the  alehouse,  in  disgust  at  his  morning's 
order.  We  shall  not  drive  the  enemy  beyond  the  out- 
works, but  we  shall  save  our  own  honour,  and  deserve 
a  soldier's  grave,  if  we  do  not  win  it." 

"Bristol  I  Bristol!  down  with  the  malignant! !" 
shouted  the  band  as  they  dashed  through  the  Froom 
Gate,  rushing  on  the  Royalists  with  an  impetuosity 
which  bore  them  back  a  considerable  distance. 

"Bristol!  Bristol  I  down  with  Prince  Rupert!" 
shouted  a  clear  shrill  voice,  which  rang  above  the  ge- 
neral cry. 

He  who  thus  shouted  as  he  rode  beside  Captain 
Clarkson  was  a  short  slim  youth,  dressed  in  a  military 
uniform,  but  destitute  of  a  military  air.  He  managed 
his  horse  with  very  tolerable  dexterity,  thanks  proba- 
bly to  the  animal's  having  been  accustomed  to  charge 
in  line,  and  showed  no  symptom  of  fear,  using  his 
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eword  with  the  strength  of  zeal,  if  not  with  the  effect 
and  elegance  of  a  practised  swordsman ;  bat  his  clothea 
had  evidently  been  made  for  a  larger  person,  and  bang 
loosely  on  his  slight  figure,  while  the  morion  fell  over 
and  nearly  concealed  the  small  face  within.  His  cour- 
age, as  he  dashed  boldly  on  by  Captain  Clarkson's  aide, 
showed  rather  the  fitful  excitement  of  an  inexperienced 
boy,  than  the  calm  intrepidity  of  one  practised  in  war, 
and  was  only  saved  from  being  a  caricature  of  military 
ardour  by  his  earnestness  of  purpose.  Men  laugh  at 
the  efforts  of  vanity ;  but  a  resolved  will  commands 
respect,  if  it  engage  not  sympathy. 

There  was  no  beard  on  the  chin,  no  mustache  on  the 
Up,  though  in  a  full  light  a  keen  observer  might  have 
marked  some  attempts  to  encourage  the  growth  of  both ; 
and  the  fair  face,  now  more  than  half  hidden  in  the  pon- 
derous morion,  was  the  face  of  one  too  young,  as  it 
seemed,  for  the  perils  of  the  battle-field.  It  was  a 
stripling,  that  very  stripling  who  had  before  been  so 
cealons  in  the  attack  on  the  Great  House. 

"  The  besieged  have  sallied  out  at  the  Froom  Gate, 
driving  back  our  troops  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Cap- 
tain Meynell,  who  is  wounded,  fears  that  without  in- 
stant reinforcements  he  shall  not  be  able  to  recover 
his  ground,"  reported  an  officer  to  Prince  Rupert,  who 
was  consulting  with  Colonel  Carey  and  others  as  to 
their  future  proceedings.  y  - 

"  How  many  are  the  sallying  party  ?"  askefl  the 
prince. 

"  About  two  hundred,  your  highness;  but  some  of 
them  fight  like  furies." 

"Tell  Captain  Eden  to  take  down  his  troop;  the 
rebels  will  fail  or  fly  before  him,"  said  Rupert  in 
reply. 

As  Captain  Eden  with  his  troop  approached  the  scene 
of  action,  he  was  met  by  the  Royalists,  who  were  re- 
treating in  great  disorder,  heedless  of  the  entreaties  of 
their  officers  to  stand  their  ground. 

Ordering  the  fugitives  to  form  again  in  the  rear  of  his 
party,  who  divided  to  let  them  pass,  he  dashed  down 
with  his  men  on  the  triumphant  Roundheads,  bearing 
them  back  by  the  force  of  the  shock,  as  they  had  be- 
fore borne  back  the  Cavaliers,  breaking  their  ranks,  and 
striking  them  with  such  a  panic  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  attack,  that  the  greater  part  thought  only  of  securing 
their  own  safety  by  a  hasty  retreat  within  the  city.  In 
vain  did  Captain  Clarkson  and  the  other  officers  do  all 
that  brave  men  could  do  to  rally  and  reassure  them. 
Stragglers,  as  we  have  already  said,  from  various 
troops,  and  thus  not  accustomed  to  act  together,  and 
led  by  new  commanders,  they  were  less  amenable  to 
control,  and  ill  able  to  withstand  the  impetuous  rush  of 
Captain  Eden's  troop,  who  bore  down  upon  them  as 
one  body  actuated  by  one  will,  their  young  leader  strik- 
ing to  the  earth  all  who  opposed  him  with  a  force 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  one  of 
his  slight  and  graceful  figure.  But  his  was  ever  the 
might  of  mind,  and  not  of  body ;  of  spirit,  not  of  clay. 
Wherever  some  two  or  three,  bolder  than  the  rest,  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  stand  and  form  a  rallying  point, 
Roland  Eden  dashed  in  among  them,  dispersing  the 
group  ere  their  numbers  were  formidable,  his  eagle  eye 
seeming  to  mark  all  things  at  the  same  instant ;  while 
his  movements  were  of  such  lightning  rapidity  that  the 
idea  rose  and  spread  among  the  terrified  Parliamen- 
tarians that  Prince  Rupert  himself  was  come  down  upon 
them.  None  but "  the  invincible  mad  Cavalier,"  could 
have  shown  such  daring  valour,  such  keenness  in  pur- 
suit. He  was  not  to  the  right,  he  was  not  to  the  left, 
but,  to  the  eyes  of  the  fearful,  he  was  in  all  parts  at 
once.  The  cry  of"  Rupert!  Rupert !"  rose  among  the 
discomfited  Roundheads,  at  first  feebly,  then  louder 
and  louder,  and  was  echoed  back  by  the  Royalists  in 
triumph,  though  they  understood  not  the  mistake  of 
their  enemies,  till  the  belief  became  a  certainty,  and 
die  panic  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  little 
order  which  had  before  been  maintained  in  the  retreat 
was  lost  in  the  almost  universal  eagerness  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  fancied  prince.  All  farther  attempts  to 
stop  or  rally  the  runaways  were  utterly  vain  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Clarkson  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 


was  carried  along  in  the  general  rash  within  the  city 
walls. 

The  Froom  Gate,  which  had  opened  to  receive  them, 
closed  as  they  passed,  thus  placing  a  barrier  between 
them  and  their  eager  foes  ;  but  one  of  the  party  was 
left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  it  was  the  strip- 
ling! 

It  has  been  already  said  that  he  was  evidently  not  of 
the  profession  of  armsk  and  that,  unskilled  in  horse- 
manship, his  keeping  in  line  in  the  first  attack  was 
more  owing  to  the  military  habits  of  his  charger  than 
his  own ;  and  in  the  hasty  retreat  those  same  military 
habits  would  doubtless  have  carried  the  horse  and  his 
rider  within  the  gates,  had  not  the  rider  so  obstinately 
resisted  the  will  of  his  steed,  as  at  length  to  force  it 
out  of  the  general  current  of  retreat,  which  had  set  in 
so  strongly  towards  the  city*  In  the  panic,  his  absence 
not  being  perceived,  the  gate  was  closed,  and  he  left 
alone  to  struggle  with  his  unruly  horse,  which  was 
anxious  to  join  its  companions  within  the  walls,  and 
the  Royalists,  who  were  little  inclined  to  show  him 
mercy. 

"  It  is  the  boy-leader  of  the  morning.  Cut  him 
down  !"  cried  several,  while  three  dragoons  rushed 
upon  the  stripling,  who  was  still  endeavouring  to  ma- 
nage his  unmanageable  steed. 

"  Back  !"  exclaimed  Roland  Eden  to  his  men,  in  a 
tone  that  ensured  obedience.  "  Would  three  go  against 
one,  and  that  one  a  beardless  boy  f  Back  !  he  is  my 
prisoner,"  waving  away  the  troopers  as  he  spoke,  and 
advancing  with  an  uplifted  sword  towards  the  youth, 
who  had  at  length  succeeded  in  quieting  his  unruly 
horse,  which  had  borne  him,  during  the  struggle  for 
mastery,  along  the  banks  of  the  Froom,  away  from  the 
gate,  and  near  some  straggling  houses. 

As  the  stripling  saw  the  Cavalier  advance  alone,  he 
prepared  to  meet  him  as  befitted  a  gallant  soldier, 
while  the  remembrance  of  the  tilts  of  former  days 
when  knights  broke  lances  in  honour  of  their  ladies* 
charms,  flitted  through  his  mind,  be  being  far  better 
versed  in  romantic  lore  than  accorded  with  the  wishes 
of  his  guardian. 

Drawing  himself  up  so  as  to  appear  as  tall  as  possi- 
ble, waving  his  sword  with  a  wild  gesture  of  defiance, 
and  shouting  his  war-cry,  "  Down  with  Rupert !"  he 
endeavoured  to  force  his  horse  to  bear  him  in  a  knightly 
style  towards  his  antagonist ;  but  his  steed  taking  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  the  want  of  skill  of  his  tem- 
porary master,  instead  of  meeting  the  Cavalier  in  full 
career,  avoided  the  shock  by  suddenly  wheeling  round, 
through  which  unexpected  movement  the  chivalric 
stripling  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  half 
stunned  by  the  fall ;  the  gay  laugh  of  the  young  Cava- 
lier, who  had  aided  in  his  discomfiture  by  striking  his 
horse  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  ringing  with  annoying 
clearness  in  his  ears,  as  the  singing  in  them,  caused 
by  his  overthrow,  subsided. 

"  Yield  yourself  my  prisoner !  rescue  or  no  rescue  1" 
exclaimed  Roland  Eden,  assuming  a  fierce  look,  as, 
springing  from  his  horse,  he  held  his  sword  within  an 
inch  of  the  youth's  throat,  adopting  in  sport  what 
seemed  his  fancy  for  enacting  the  knight  of  former  days. 

Resistance  must  be  vain!  the  stripling  knew  this, 
and  attempted  none ;  he  stirred  neither  hand  nor  foot, 
but  lay  without  motion  just  as  he  had  fallen,  looking 
proudly  up  at  his  conqueror,  whose  foot  seemed  ready 
to  be  placed  on  his  breast,  his  sword  thirsting  for  his 
blood.  His  cheek  was  of  a  deathly  paleness,  but  his 
eye  winked  not  at  the  gleaming  of  the  naked  weapon 
or  the  frown  of  his  foe. 

"  I  will  not  yield !"  replied  the  stripling,  in  a  low 
but  determined  tone. 

"  Then  you  die  !»  said  Roland,  half  in  threat,  half 
in  question,  advancing  his  sword  still  nearer  to  hie 
throat,  and  looking  down  with  wonder  on  the  very  fair 
and  youth  fill  face  which  lay  beneath  him ;  the  morion 
and  kerchief,  which  had  before  concealed  hie  features, 
having  been  displaced  by  the  shock  of  the  fall. 

"  I  am  in  your  power.  You  must  do  as  you  will*" 
replied  the  stripling,  wincing  slightly  an  he/elt  the 
sword's  point  at  his  throat. 
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"  Ask  quarter,"  said  the  Cavalier,  sternly. 

"  1  will  ask  no  quarter  of  Prince  Rupert,"  replied 
the  youth  with  passion,  the  flush  of  rage  spreading  over 
his  before  ashy  cheek.  "  Let  him  strike,  and  tell  Mary 
Dacres  that  the  blood  on  his  sword  is  the  blood  of 
Francis  Merton." 

"  So,  boy,  yoa  take  me  for  Prince  Rupert,  and  would 
lose  your  life  lor  one  who,  it  may  be,  would  laugh  at 
your  folly.  Not  the  first  who  has  died,  nor  the  last 
who  will  die,  for  woman's  sake,  without  meeting  a 
fitting  reward,"  remarked  Roland,  bitterly.  "  If  you 
had  not  shown  the  spirit  of  a  man,  I  might  have  sent 
you  back  to  your  schoolmaster  with  a  hint  that  the 
rod  should  teach  you  greater  wisdom,  but  you  deserve 
more  honour  for  your  courage.  What  if  I  grant  the 
quarter  which  yon  refuse  to  ask,  and  take  you  with 
me  as  my  prisoner?  It  would  be  folly  to  resist,  as 
my  men  are  within  call,  and  the  Royalists  would  fain 
thank  you  for  your  promised  house-warming  a  few 
hours  since." 

"  Yon  must  do  with  me  as  yon  list,  Sir  Cavalier ;  for, 
as  jou  say,  I  cannot  resist  your  will ;  but,  if  I  must  die, 
I  would  rather  fall  by  your  sword  than  be  given  up  as 
a  victim  to  your  ferocious  soldiers." 

"  Yon  mistake  my  purpose :  if  I  spare,  I  will  also 
protect  you." 

"  Can  you  do  this,  since  you  are  not  Prince  Rupert  ? 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  threats  which  have  been 
uttered  against  me,  and  I  am  no  whining  schoolboy  to 
cry  and  pray  for  mercy  (even  could  I  thus  obtain  it), 
though  I  would  thank  roily  receive  life  at  your  hands, 
for  I  am  young  to  die,  and  there  is  kindness  in  your 
look,  though  your  words  are  stern." 

"  I  will  not  run  the  risk,"  said  the  Cavalier,  after  a 
brief  pause,  doubting  his  power  to  protect  the  strip- 
ling. "  You  are  too  young  and  of  too  bold  a  spirit  to 
be  cut  off  so  soon :  your  arm  may  be  wanted  to  protect 
your  country  against  her  foes.  Lie  still.  Play  the 
dead  man  as  well  as  you  before  played  the  brave  one ; 
and  I  am  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  your  wit  if  you  can- 
not, after  the  withdrawal  of  my  men,  creep  into  the 
city  unperceived  ;  but  as  you  have  already  played  the 
knight  in  part,  yon  must  now  play  it  wholly,  and  in 
return  for  my  clemency,  engage  not  to  bear  arms 
against  us  during  the  siege.  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
leaving  such  a  Sir  Palmerin  the  free  use  of  his  sword." 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  honour,"  said  the  stripling, 
more  proudly  than  the  occasion  called  for,  to  cover  the 
confusion  caused  by  his  conqueror's  good-humoured 
raillery. 

"  I  am  sure  I  may.  And  now,  for  your  future  profit, 
take  this  advice :  never  put  trust  in  woman's  words  or 
woman's  smiles ;  and  for  your  present  comfort,  this 
information  that  Prince  Rupert  loves  another,  and 
wastes  no  thought  on  Mary  Dacres." 

"  Is  this  true  f"  demanded  the  stripling,  eagerly, 
playing  the  dead  man  so  ill  as  to  spring  up,  thus  bring- 
ing his  throat  in  fearful  proiimity  to  the  sword  still 
held  above  him. 

"  It  is  true,  Master  Francis  Merton,  since  such  is 
your  name ;  but  once  more  be  warned :  it  is  not  the 
set  of  a  dead  man  to  spring  up  at  a  word,  nor  of  a 
wise  one  to  peril  his  life  for  a  woman ;  no,  nor  to  mount 
an  unruly  steed  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  battle," 
he  added,  more  gayly.  "  Your  courser  is  mine  by  the 
laws  of  chivalry ;  and  as  I  can  now  boast  but  one  war- 
horse,  I  shall  maintain  my  claim,  since,  as  I  guess,  it 
is  none  of  yours,  and  I  shall  do  you  no  harm  by  detain- 
ing it." 

"  I  paid  for  it,"  remarked  Francis,  in  a  vexed  tone. 

"  Indeed  I  then  come  to  my  quarters  and  reclaim 
it  at  some  safer  time :  for  it  had  like  to  have  cost  yon 
dear,  and  you  are  not  too  well  supplied  with  gold,  I 
suspect,  or  yoa  would  take  more  care  of  your  life." 

"  I  am  rich,  or  shall  be,  when  I  come  of  age,  Sir 
Cavalier." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  am  or  shall  be,"  replied  Roland, 
with  a  sigh ;  adding,  in  a  gayer  tone,  "  should  I  want 
a  loan,  then  I  must  apply  to  you." 

'*  Aak  what  yoa  will,  you  shall  not  find  me  un- 


"  I  believe  it ;  so  stir  not  foot  and  wink  not  eye : 
you  are  a  corpse,  mind,  though  I  fear  not  the  haunting 
of  your  ghost;"  and  making  a  show  of  thrusting  his 
sword  into  the  throat  of  the  youth,  Roland  Eden  re- 
mounted and  turned  towards  his  troop,  leading  back 
the  stripling's  horse  as  a  trophy. 

"  Dia  he  die  by  your  sword  or  the  fall  ?"  asked 
Lieutenant  Hutching. 

§f  He  scarcely  stirred  after  I  reached  him,  and  re- 
fused to  ask  for  quarter." 

"  He  did  not  deserve  it  at  our  hands,"  remarked  the 
lieutenant. 

About  two  hours  after  the  unsuccessful  sally,  a 
council  was  held  at  the  governor's  house  in  Broad- 
street,  and  from  the  character  of  those  invited,  those 
excluded  conld  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
would  be  pursued.  It  had  been  called  in  a  partial 
manner,  and  consisted  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  se- 
veral citizens  (all  known  to  be  anxious  for  a  surrender), 
some  country  gentlemen  of  the  same  opinion,  and  only 
eight  or  nine  officers. 

Colonel  Fiennes  opened  the  proceedings. 

"  The  whole  of  the  space  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  outworks  is  occupied  by  the  Royalists ;  and 
the  sally,  which  I  was  importuned  to  order,  has  been 
made,  the  good  whereof  has  been  much  loss  to  us, 
and  greater  irritation  and  confidence  in  our  assailants.'' 

"  Had  your  excellency  granted  more  men,  or  even 
better-disciplined  soldiers,  instead  of  any  stragglers 
who  could  be  picked  up,  a  different  result  might  have 
ensued,"  remarked  Major  Whiston,  whom  the  go- 
vernor had  not  dared  to  exclude. 

"  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  talk  of 
what  might  have  been,  Major  Whiston  ;  I  only  spoke 
of  what  was,  and  would  now  only  speak  of  what  must 
be.  You  and  others  insisted,  I  may  say,  on  making  a 
sally ;  it  was  made,  and  you  were  driven  back  with 
loss.  To  have  given  unbroken  troops  was  not  in  my 
power :  of  twelve  companies  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  marsh,  though  promised  food,  not  one  hundred 
men  appeared,  as  you  well  know." 

Major  Whiston  coloured  at  the  governor's  sharp 
reply,  bat  answered  with  temper. 

"  The  troops  were  dispirited  by  the  order  to  retire 
within  the  walls,  and  the  report  that  your  excellency, 
whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  had  sent  a  trumpeter 
to  treat  of  surrender  as  early  as  nine  this  morning. 
That  our  troops  were  driven  back  with  loss,  I  cannot 
deny  ;  bat  they  were  not  driven  back  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and  if  you  would  judge  of  the  spirit  of  those  men, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  go  to  the  Froom 
Gate ;  look  at  its  barricades  of  earth,  and  woolsacks 
fifteen  feet  deep,  and  ask  who  formed  them,  and  by 
whose  order.  They  were  not  formed  by  the  govern- 
or's order,  they  were  not  formed  by  unbroken  compa- 
nies, but  by  the  spontaneous  zeal  of  resolute  men, 
urged  on  and  aided  bysthe  words  and  hands  of  women. 
Encourage  this  spirit;  forbid  the  word  surrender  to  be 
mentioned ;  show  but  the  will  to  conquer,  and  instead 
of  the  name  of  Bristol  being  a  reproach,  it  will  here- 
after be  a  glory;  and  the  history  of  its  siege  be  told 
from  sire  to  son  in  ages  yet  to  come." 

"  Were  there  the  slightest  chance  of  repulsing  the 
enemy  or  prolonging  the  defence  till  the  arrival  of  re- 
lief, I  should  be  more  reluctant  than  yourself,  Major 
Whiston,  to  give  up  the  city;  or  were  I  but  a  simple 
individual,  I  too  should  wish  to  emulate  the  glorious 
deeds  of  bygone  ages,  and  transmit  my  name  to  an  ad- 
miring world.  I  should  then  say,  let  ul  not  yield 
while  one  stone  stands  on  another;  but,  as  one  hold- 
ing command,  I  have  other  duties  to  perform.  My 
own  ardent  longing  after  glory  mast  be  checked— sub- 
dued by  higher  considerations ;  the  governor  of  a  rich 
city  must  not  think  of  himself,  but  of  those  intrusted  to 
his  care.  We  have  already  experienced  considerable 
loss;  the  Royalists  are  ponring  down  in  numbers  on 
St.  Augustine's  Back,*  and  the  ebbing  tide  has  already 
left  the  Froom  so  low  that  they  will  be  able  shortly  to 
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wade  across,  or  use  the  boats  prepared  for  the  assault. 
The  men  I  can  command  are  too  few  to  defend  the 
walls,  and  those  routed  by  the  enemy  will  not  assem- 
ble at  my  summons,  as  Major  Whiston,  in  a  sanguine 
mood,  imagines:  the  castle  is  so  poorly  provisioned, 
and  ill  provided  with  troops  and  ammunition,  that  it 
cannot  hold  out  beyond  four  days :  while  the  prelimi- 
nary step  to  my  retiring  thither  must  be  firing  the 
buildings  round  it:  not  one  must  be  left  standing  1  No 
favour  can  be  shown  to  any  :  the  wealthier  merchant 
and  the  poor  mechanic  must  alike  be  driven  from  their 
homes:  no  roof,  no  shelter  can  he  left  them.  There 
is  neither  space  nor  provision  within  the  castle  for  the 
sufferers,  and  they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 

Slundering  and  bloodthirsty  Royalists,  with  no  other 
efence  than  having  nothing  left  to  tempt  to  robbery, 
and  if  that  will  save  their  lives,  you  may  determine ; 
or,  should  they  escape  the  sword,  bow  can  they  escape 
from  famine?  All  will  be  beggars;  and  those  who 
have  possessed  the  most  will  have  no  other  cause  for 
triumph  than  having  lost  the  most.  The  gold,  the 
treasures,  the  costly  merchandize  from  other  climes, 
the  valuable  manufactures  of  our  own,  must  all  be 
given  to  the  destroying  flames;  they  may  not  be  left 
to  enrich  our  foes;  and  there  is  no  time  to  remove 
them,  no  place  where  they  can  remain  uninjured. 
Your  stately  churches,  those  monuments  of  merchant 
zeal  and  wealth,  your  handsome  houses,  the  homes  of 
joy  and  peace,  will  then  be  but  a  mass  of  blnck  and 
tottering  ruins ;  your  fair  city  will  be  desolate ;  your- 
selves, your  wives  and  children,  wandering  mendi- 
cants !  Never  again  may  Bristol  boast  of  her  riches 
and  her  power ;  she  will  be  no  more  than  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  like  a  city  given  over  for  its  sins  to  destruc- 
tion, the  mock  and  the  scorn  of  her  rivals.  I  am  a  plain 
soldier  and  no  orator,  and  can  only  speak  the  simple 
truth  ;  but  X  can  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  lived  on  friendly  terms  so  many  months. 
The  Iobs  which  the  Royalists  have  already  sustained, 
and  the  conviction  that  we  must  and  shall  fire  the  town 
if  compelled  to  retreat  within  the  castle,  will  induce 
them  to  grant  such  terms  as  shall  secure  all  the  in- 
habitants the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  well-earned 
wealth  j  preserve  your  beautiful  city,  the  envy  of  your 
rivals ;  and  lesve  the  military  at  liberty  to  bbtyc  the 
Parliament  elsewhere,  if  we  purpose  a  parley  now, 
before  the  enemy  can  guess  the  real  weakness  hidden 
under  our  apparent  strength.  Belay  the  surrender, 
and  every  moment  lessens  our  chance  of  saving  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  from  a  ruin  which  cannot  be 
averted  by  the  wild  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  and  should 
not  be  risked  to  gratify  those  greedy  for  the  applause 
of  the  thoughtless  multitude.  Answerable  as  governor 
for  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  troops  committed  to 
my  charge,  I  know  not  that  I  am  justified  in  submit- 
ting the  choice  to  others;  but  so  highly  do  I  rate  the 
wisdom  of  those  here  present**'  bowing  graciously  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  "  that,  having  stated  the 
plain  facts,  I  leave  the  decision  to  yourselves.  What 
say  you,  friends  and  gentlemen  T  An  immediate  sur- 
render, with  a  guarantee  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  f  or  a  protracted  defence  and  universal  suffering  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  your  excellency ;  an  imme- 
diate surrender  on  such  terms,"  said  the  mayor,  de- 
cidedly. So  said  the  sheriffs;  so  said  the  citizens,  who, 
in  case  of  firing  the  city,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
sufferers;  so  said  the  country  gentlemen,  though  a 
little  less  positively;  and  so  said  some  of  the  officers, 
satellites  of  the  governor.  Major  Whiston  find  two 
more  dissented,  but  their  dissent  was  unheeded,  and 
an  immediate  proposal  to  surrender  on  advantageous 
terms  was  decided  on. 

While  Colonel  Fiennes  was  holding  a  council  of  war 
within  the  city,  Prince  Rupert  was  holding  another 
without,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  some  debate, 
to  storm  the  inner  walls,  leaving  the  forts  in  the  outer 
works,  which  were  still  in  the  enemy's  bands,  unmo- 
lested for  the  present. 

"  A  rich  reward  to  him  who  plants  the  royal  colours 
oti  the  walls,"  said  the  prince  slond ;  "  our  work  is  but 
half  completed  j  oar  victory  hardly  yet  begun.     It  is 


now  two  and  w«  were  stirring  long  ere  break  of  day. 
On  1  on  to  the  assault  1    But  who  comes  here  ?" 

"  A  drummer  from  the  governor,  your  highness,  to 
demand  a  parley,"  replied  an  officer  approaching  at  the 
moment 

"  Indeed  I  a  parley  yet  the  city  walls  entire  and  no- 
thing taken  but  a  petty  fort !  This  is  beyond  our  ex- 
pectation ;  but  I  forget  who  is  the  governor.  Let  the 
drummer  come  before  us ;  he  shall  have  civil  treatment; 
for  if  he  come  to  speak  of  a  surrender  he  will  be  a 
welcome  guest." 

The  drummer  did  come  to  speak  of  a  surrender,  and 
certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  incivility.  For 
if  Fiennes  was  eager  to  leave  the  city,  the  prince  was 
no  less  eager  to  enter  it.  Colonel  Charles  Gerrard  and 
Captain  Terringham  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  go- 
vernor, and  before  ten  at  night,  the  following  terms 
were  signed  and  hostages  exchanged. 

<<  The  governor,  with  all  the  officers  of  horse  and 
foot  within  the  city,  castle,  and  forts,  to  march  out  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  succeeding  morning,  with  full  arms, 
bag  and  baggage ;  the  common  foot  soldiers  without 
arms,  and  the  troopers  with  their  horses  and  swords, 
leaving  their  other  arms  behind  them.  A  safe  convoy 
was  to  escort  them  to  Warminster,  and  they  were  not 
to  be  molested  in  their  march  by  any  of  the  king's 
forces  for  the  space  of  three  days.  Carriages  to  be 
allowed  and  provided  to  take  away  their  baggage  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  Royalists  not  to 
march  into  the  town  until  the  Parliamentarians  had 
marched  out ;  all  prisoners  in  the  city  to  be  delivered 
up;  all  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens  and  other  persons, 
to  be  at  full  liberty  to  leave  the  city  with  their  goods 
and  families,  and  return  to  their  homes,  there  to  rest  in 
safety,  or  ride  with  the  governor  and  his  forces ;  those 
detained  by  sickness  and  other  causes,  to  travel  when 
convenient:  all  persons  having  the  liberty  to  remain 
three  days  iLthey  so  pleased.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  to  be  secure  in  their  person*,  families,  and  estates ; 
free  from  plundering  and  all  other  violence  whatsoever. 
All  charters  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  to  be  pre- 
served, and  the  ancient  government  thereof;  and  the 
present  governors  and  officers  to  remain  and  continue 
in  their  former  conditions,  according  to  his  majesty's 
charter  and  pleasure.  The  quartering  of  soldiers  to 
be  referred,  or  left  to  the  mayor  and  governor  of  the 
same  city  for  the  time  being.  All  such  as  had  carried 
goods  into  the  castle,  to  have  free  liberty  to  carry  the 
same  forth.  The  cannon,  ammunition,  and  colours  to 
be  left." 

"Here  ends  the  siege  of  Bristol,  then,  and  to-morrow 
we  enter  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  as  conquer- 
ors," said  Prince  Rupert,  addressing  some  favourite 
officers  who  were  carousing  with  him  at  his  quarters, 
pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
for  surrender  just  brought  him  by  Colonel  Gerrard. 
"  The  marquis  may  look  less  morose  when  we  next 
meet ;  bad  the  assault  failed,  I  must  have  gone  to  the 
West  Indies,  as  once  proposed,  to  hide  my  shame  and 
avoid  his  triumph,  since  he  only  yielded  to  my  impor- 
tunity." 

"  I  doubt  if  Lord  Hertford  will  look  more  amiable 
unless  your  highness  should  condescend  to  sweeten  the 
sourness  of  his  mood  with  honeyed  words,"  remarked 
Colonel  Carey. 

"  Why  so  f"  inquired  Rupert  sharply. 

"  Because,  as  I  heard  but  lately,  your  highness,  from 
one  of  the  Cornish  officers,  the  marquis  is  charing  at 
not  having  been  consulted  touching  the  conditions  of 
surrender." 

"  Then  let  him  chafe  1"  replied  the  prince,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "His  troops  were  driven  back;  our 
swords  gained  the  victory,  and  our  lips  should  dictate 
terms.  Not  that  I  would  deny  the  courage  of  the  Cor- 
nish men,  but  their  commander  commands  not  me." 

"  The  marquis  says  that  he  is  general,  your  high* 
ness  but  lieutenant-general,"  observed  Major  Ritson, 
bluntly. 

"  He  shall  find  that  I  command  on  this  side  of  the 
city,  at  least,"  replied  Rupert,  with  increasing  wrath. 
"  Does  he  think  that  I,  who  have  been  a  soldier  from 
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my  childhood,  am  to  bo  bold  in  leading-strings  by  one 
who  was  never  bred  a  warrior,  but  has  brooded  over 
dosty  tomes,  instead  of  wielding  sword  and  spear  f 
He  will  next  dispute  my  riffht  to  reward  tbe  fidelity  of 
some  one  of  my  gallant  officers,  by  making  him  gover- 
nor of  the  city  won  by  our  blood." 

"The  marquis  considers  that  appointment  his  of 
right,  as  commander-in-chief  and  lord-lieutenant  of  tbe 
city,"  observed  Colonel  Carey,  whose  secret  hopes 
tended  that  way. 

"  Is  this  mere  conjee  tare,  Carey  I" 

"  It  is  a  certainty,  your  highness ;  that  is,  if  I  may 
believe  the  report  of  an  honourable  soldier  deep  in  his 
lordship's  confidence.*' 

"  He  shall  not  appoint  the  governor,  let  him  rage  as 
he  may;  I  intend  that  office  for  one  of  my  trusty  friends. 
Has  he  only  spoken  in  general  terms,  or  selected  any 
particular  individual  t*»  inquired  the  prince,  his  frown 
growing  darker  and  darker  as  he  proceeded. 

"  As  I  understand,  your  highness,  he  has  already 
promised  the  appointment  to  Sir  Ralph  Hbpton." 

"Ha!  insolent  1  and  without  even  consulting  me; 
bat  I  am  neither  subaltern  nor  cipher,  as  he  shall  find. 
This  intelligence  is  most  vexatious,  since  it  compels 
me  to  ask  the  governorship  for  one  to  whom  the  king 
will  not  and  cannot  refuse  it;  so  that  my  friends  must 
still  take  my  gratitude  for  their  faithful  services  on 
credit.  Were  it  any  other  than  Sir  Ralph  Hop  ton,  I 
should  pursue  a  different  course.  Sir  Arthur  Ashton, 
1  will  thank  you  by  break  of  day  to  take  important  dis- 
patches to  the  king  at  Oxford.  And  now,  good-night, 
my  friends;  and  believe  that  Rupert  does  not  as  he 
t  would,  but  only'  as  he  can.'' 

If  there  was  disappointment  in  the  hearts  of  many 
whom  the  prince  left  carousing,  there  was  no  envy ; 
and  if  he  failed  to  reward  one  friend,  he  did  not  make 
many  enemies.  Jealousy  was  for  a  time  deprived  of 
food  wherewith  to  grow  more  gross,  eachfAying  in  his 
heart,  though  not  with  his  lips,  "  but  for  this  I  should 
have  been  governor." 

It  was  about  noon  the  next  day  when  Roland  Eden 
waa  admitted,  at  Viscount  Grandison's  earnest  request, 
into  the  silent  and  darkened  chamber  of  his  friend. 

"  That  vision,  Eden ;  it  was  not  sent  for  nothing ;  it 
was  a  solemn  warning,"  observed  the  wounded  man, 
when  left  alone  with  his  visitor. 

"  Nay,  Grandison,  dismiss  such  thoughts ;  your  sur- 
geon speaks  more  cheeringly;  he  bids  me  hope — " 

"Those  hopes  are  vain,"  said  the  viscount,  inter- 
rupting him  :  "  I  shall  surely  die." 

Roland  Eden  turned  away  much  affected,  for  Acre 
was  that  in  tho  look  and  tone  of  the  speaker  which 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his  impression ;  still  he  would 
have  spoken  of  hope,  but  bis  friend  prevented  him. 

"Waste  no  words  in  seeking  to  persuade  me  of  that 
which  you  do  not  yourself  believe ;  I  feel  the  icy  hand 
of  death  upon  me,  and  you,  though  you  would  fain  de- 
ceive me,  perceive  the  teal  that  it  has  set  upon  my 
brow.  Goo's  will  be  done !  I  hoped  to  see  this  land 
at  peace;  bat  He  knows  best,  and  I  submit,  thankful 
to  have  some  time  for  thought  and  prayer.  But  I  sent 
not  for  you  to  speak  of  this ;  even  now,  when  the  things 
of  time  should  seem  as  naught,  I  have  a  soldier's  long- 
ing to  be  told  of  all  a  soldier's  doings,  and  my  careful 
ongeon  yesterday  would  neither  let  me  speak  nor  lis- 
ten ;  I  only  know  that  oor  troops  entered  Bristol  some 
hoqrs  since  as  conquerors,  and  that  the  fame  of  Roland 
Eden  is  on  the  lips  of  prince  and  private.  I  was  the 
hetter  for  the  news,  I  can  assure  you.  Now  tell  me 
how  all  this  has  come  to  pass." 

Roland  complied  with  his  wish,  only  passing  lightly 
over  his  own  exploits,  except  his  encounter  with  the 
•Hpting,  the  relation  of  which  earned  the  viscount  to 
•mile,  though  the  relator  made  no  mention  of  his  as- 
sertion that  the  prince's  affections  were  bestowed  on 
another  than  Mary  Daeres. 

"  A  brave  boy,  though  somewhat  romantic,  and  none 
the  worse  for  that  at  his  age.  Should  his  manhood 
keep  the  promise  of  his  youth,  you  may  be  censured 
for  your  clemency ;  so  we  will  not  speak  of  it  to 


your  sobriety  and  honour.  I  trust  none  of  my  attend- 
ants overheard  you  ;  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
Jephson  watched  your  movements  with  suspicious 
looks.  Were  the  terms  fairly  kept  f  for  I  lament  to 
say  such  has  not  always  been  the  case." 

"  Nor  were  they  now ;  soldiers,  nay,  officers,  and 
country  gentlemen  were  plundered  of  their  goods, 
abused,  and  struck ;  our  victory  turned  to  shame  by 
its  ill  using." 

"  Will  the  prince  never  see  that  such  excesses  are  a 
stain  npon  his  honour  and  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  that  if  he  give  his  soldiers  license  at  his  pleasure, 
they  will  take  it  at  their  own  r  Oh,  that  the  warning 
of  the  dying  might  be  heard  !  The  hand  of  death  tears 
off  the  tinsel  from  the  world's  false  glories.  But  you,  , 
you  never  bore  this  patiently  j  I  see  it  by  the  flashing 
of  your  eye." 

"  Yon  may  be  sure  I  did  not,  Grandison  ;  but  what 
could  three  or  four  effect  against  a  host  of  evil-doers, 
greedy  for  plunder  f  We  were  as  nothing,  though  our 
words  and  blows  were  sharp ;  so  sharp  that  f  have 
won  ill-will  and  am  regarded  with  suspicion." 

"  Were  the  princes  absent  then?  or  did  they  leave 
the  plunderers  to  their  work  of  shame  7" 

"  Neither ;  they  rode  among  the  troops,  dealing  re- 
bukes and  even  blows,  as  Fiennes  admits ;  but  yet  not 
earnestly,  as  though  their  hearts  and  honour  were 
concerned;  and  none  are  to  be  punished  or  even 
called  to  an  account.  Tou  know  what  the  prince  can 
be;  had  his  wrath  been  real,  he  might  have  awed  a 
host :  but  when  our  soldiers  said  the  garrison  had  been 
at  Reading,  and  muttered  that  the  terms  had  not  been 
kept  to  them,  he  turned  away.  But  equal  blame,  or 
more,  rests  with  the  governor,*  who,  after  the  parley, 
performed  none  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  set  no 
guards,  so  that  Royalists  and  Roundheads  passed  in 
and  out  at  the  gates  just  as  they  pleased ;  and  he  would 
even  have  allowed  the  hostages  to  depart,  but  for  re- 
monstrance ;  and  yet  he  murmurs  that  many  of  his 
men  have  offered  to  take  service  with  the  Cavaliers. 
The  castle  and  town  were  given  up  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  he  himself  departed  ere  hisconvoyt 
was  prepared  :  had  he  declined  it  altogether  he  might 
have  been  no  sufferer.  Tbe  prince  and  Colonel  Ger- 
rard  throw  all  the  blame  on  Fiennes ;  but  if  they 
punish  none  for  their  disorders,  I  fear  the  blame  must 
be  divided.  The  Roundheads  are  the  sufferers,  and 
therefore  have  most  cause  to  grumble." 

"  But  the  citizens,  surely  they  will  be  unmolested  f 
Our  soldiers  only  plundered  from  revenge,  thinking  of 
Reading." 

"  Go,  ask  the  dwellers  on  the  bridge  1  Not  a  house 
there  but  was  pillaged,  on  the  plea  of  the  inhabitants 
being  malignants,  a  word  considered  sufficient  on  both 
sides  to  justify  any  injustice ;  but,  to  censure  our  men 
no  more  than  their  due,  they  were  urged  to  the  act  by 
the  Roundhead  soldiers  who  deserted  from  Fiennes, 
and  probably  gratified  private  malice  in  thus  pointing 
out  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Royalists." 


•  Fiennes,  provoked  by  the  accusations  of  Clement  Walk- 
er and  Prynue.  who  lost  part  of  their  property  at  Bristol,  was 
tried  by  his  own  desire,  at  St.  Albans,  December  14,  1643, 
Prynno  and  Walker  appearing  as  prosecutors,  and  was 
convicted  of  cowardice,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  par- 
doned by  Essex,  commander-in-chief,  in  consideration  of 
bis  own  previous  services  to  the  Parliament,  and  those  of 
his  lather.  After  an  absence  of  two  years  in  foreign  lands 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Commons,  but  finally  die^f  abroad. 


Godwin  calls  him  a  highly  gined  and  virtuous  man,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  party,  and  to  his  own  generous  and 
imprudent  eagerness  in  challenging  an  investigation  into  his 


conduct ;  bot  adds, "  most  undoubtedly  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  a  soldier,"  a  point  on  which  all  historians  appear  to 
agree.  Prynne  and  Walker  were  virulent  in  their  ace usa 
lions.  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  disappointed  in  his  chimerical 
projects  of  civil  liberty,  on  the  elevation  of  Cromwell  to  the 
Protectorate  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Lundv.  where  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  defence  till  Cromwell's  death. 
He  was  preferred  by  Charles  II.  to  the  office  of  privy  seal  J 
Fiennes  was  one  of  the  committee  who  urged  Cromwell  to 
become  king.— Clarendon.  Prynm.  Grainger,  Godwin,  f*. 
t  Tbe  convoy  plundered  those  whom  they  should  have  pro- 
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"And  what  hat  been  oar  losst"  asked  Viscount 

Grandison. 

"  Between  fire  and  seven  hundred." 

"  A  dearly-bought  victory:  the  men  must  have  had 
more  courage  than  their  commander." 

"  To  say  that,  were  to  give  them  bnt  half  the  praise 
they  deserved.  The  barricades  at  the  Froom  Gate  are 
proofs  of  their  zeal:  they  are  not  yet  removed,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  by  Newgate  :  while  Cap- 
tain Husband  refused  to  surrender  the  fort  on  Brandon 
Hill,  and  Captain  Blake  that  on  Prior's  Hill,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  from  the  governor  to  that  effect,  by 
which  tbey  periled  life  and  liberty,  as  Prince  Rupert, 
in  his  wrath  at  what  he  termed  their  obstinacy,  threat- 
ened to  hang  them." 

The  friends  continued  to  converse,  and  the  surgeon 
on  his  next  visit  complimenting  Captain  Eden  on  the 
good  effected  by  bis  presence,  gave  still  greater  hopes 
of  the  viscount's  ultimate  recovery.  Lord  Grandison* 
looked  at  Roland,  but  made  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

u  What !  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore !w 
"  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape !    A  weasel  hath  not 
Such  a  deal  of  spleen  as  you  are  toes'd  with." 

SUAKSTBABB. 

Thx  Castlet  of  Bristol,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
was  a  large  stronghold,  built  on  an  unminable  mount 
rising  from  the  Froom  and  Avon,  and  standing  on  an 
area  of  three  acres.  The  outer  walls,  to  use  the  words 
of  an  old  author,  were  eight  feet  thick,  six  of  which 
made  a  way  on  which  men  walked,  and  two  feet  were 
built  as  breastworks  or  battlements,  flanked  by  several 
towers,  and  protected  by  a  broad  deep  ditch,  partly 
wet  and  partly  dry,  branches  of  the  before-named  rivers 
flowing  round  them  on  three  sides.  Within  these  walls 
were  two  courts ;  in  the  outer  one  stood  the  great  don- 
jon tower,  called  Earl  Robert's,  built  with  stone  brought 
from  Caen  by  the  Red  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  in  the  se- 
cond area  was  the  pretty  church  of  St.  Martin,  and 
much  space  and  accommodation  for  lodging.  The  cas- 
tle was  well  supplied  in  every  way,  and  defended  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of 
July,  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Bristol  aa  its  con- 
queror, that  Prince  Rupert,  attended  by  Colonel  Carey 
and  other  officers,  proceeded  thither  to  examine  the 
stores  left  behind  by  the  enemy. 

Much  goods  had  been  deposited  within  the  fortress 
for  safety ;  and  the  owners  being  at  liberty  by  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  to  take  them  away,  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  castle  and  the  castle  itself  had  been  a  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion  ever  since  the  break  of  day, 
those  who  had  property  so  deposited  having  hurried 
thither  to  reclaim  it,  while  the  plundering  Royalist  na- 
turally sought  the  spot  where  the  most  valuable  booty 
might  be  obtained.  Thanks)  however,  to  Colonel  Ger- 
rard's  having  been  convinced,  by  the  indignant  remon- 
strances of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  that  his 
own  honour  was  touched  by  the  infringement  of  terms, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  he  had  in  some  degree  guaran- 
teed, when  Rupert  entered  the  court,  though  there  was 
atill  much  bustle,  there  was  none  of  the  bold  and  open 
pillaging  which  had  been  practised  in  the  morning. 
Merchandise  and  various  goods  were  scattered  about 
in  strange  disorder ;  and  of  the  motley  company  as- 
sembled, some  were  keeping  watch  over  their  property 
till  porters  could  be  procured ;  some  were  playing  the 
part  of  porters  themselves ;  others  jangling  and  dis- 
puting as  to  whom  that  property  belonged,  breaking 
off  abruptly  or  sinking  their  voices  to  a  whisper  on  the 
approach  of  any  of  the  royal  soldiers,  fearful  lest  such 


*  tard  Grandison  removed  to  Oxford  a  Tew  days  after  the 
siege,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  hit  wound, 
t  See  Severs.  Turner,  and  others.    A  portion  of  the  old 

TBjnnnrtti  ami  ditch  mav  still  be  seen. 


wrangling  should  tempt  them  to  become  the  umpires, 
which  they  wisely  judged  would  save  all  further  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  rights  of  ownership. 

Nor  was  the  scene  deficient  in  other  sources  of  ex- 
citement. In  one  corner  of  the  court  waa  collected  a 
crowd  of  citixena  and  soldiers,  Royalists  and  Round- 
heads, matrons  and  maidens,  old  men  and  boys,  from 
whom  proceeded  shouts  of  applause  and  bursts  of  joy- 
ous laughter. 

Attracted  by  the  mirth,  and  moved  by  his  taste  for 
humour,  the  prince  approached  the  crowd,  who,  taught 
his  rank  by  the  whispers  of  the  royal  soldiers,  and  the 
difference  shown  by  Colonel  Gerrard,  who  had  joined 
him,  made  way  for  him  to  pass  till  he  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  inner  circle,  and  saw  the  cause  of  all  the 
merriment. 

It  was  a  man  of  middle  rise,  and  of  a  alight  and  sin- 
ewy make,  agile  in  his  movements,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance more  remarkable  for  the  mutability  of  its  ex- 
pression than  any  peculiarity  of  feature.  There  was  a 
merry  look  in  his  gray  eye,  which  made  its  occasional 
keenness  better  tolerated ;  and  a  good-humoured  smile 
about  the  lips,  that  belied  the  spirit  of  malice  and  mis- 
chief which  at  times  gleamed  out  in  that  same  bright 
eye.  Of  his  age  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  judge ;  his 
complexion  might  show  the  bronze  of  time  and  expo* 
sure  to  many  hardships,  or  might  be  that  which  nature 
had  originally  bestowed  upon  him;  his  brow  was 
broad,  and,  though  showing  some  wrinkles,  unmarked 
by  the  deep  lines  of  thought  or  care  ;  while  bis  long 
dark  hair,  which  hung  in  curls  on  his  shoulders,  as 
well  as  the  nicely-trimmed  mustache  and  pointed 
beard,  which  indicated  youth,  were  suspected  by  some  . 
to  be  only  his  in  so  far  aa  he  had  honourably  paid  their 
cost. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  guess  his  age  from  his  counte- 
nance, it  was  still  more  difficult  to  guess  his  proper 
profession  or  real  character  from  his  manners  or  con- 
versation. There  were  such  marked  discrepancies  in 
each,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if,  having  long  mystified 
others,  he  had  at  length  mystified  himself,  and  was  the 
creature  of  whim  and  circumstance;  a  supposition, 
however,  contradicted  by  his  perfect  self-possession, 
and  the  power  which  he  exercised  over  those  on  whom 
he  practised ;  for  he  who  is  swayed  by  circumstance 
alone,  and  unable  to  control  himself,  can  never,  ex- 
cept in  moments  of  passion,  sway  or  control  others. 

His  dress  was  a  singular  compound  of  the  courtier 
and  the  buffoon  ;  and,  in  good  truth,  his  manners  were 
much  the  same.  His  upper  hose  were  of  purple  vel- 
vet, handsomely  pinked  with  green  satin ;  and  his  full 
railing  sleeves  of  the  former  materials  showed  through 
their  slashings  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  shirt  beneath, 
and  were  terminated  by  ruffles  of  rich  needlework.  A 
square  collar,  as  we  should  call  it  now,  or  a  broad 
falling  band,  as  it  was  called  then,  which,  after  the 
fashion  to  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Vandyck,  lay  over 
his  close  vest,  was  of  such  delicate  material  and  work- 
manship as  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  critical 
young  courtier  of  the  day ;  while  the  vest  itself,  com- 
posed of  crimson  satin,  was  nearly  covered,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  breast-plate,  with  innumerable  gilt  buttons 
of  no  worth,  and  of  ail  shapes  and  aizes,  arranged, 
however,  with  aome  degree  of  order  and  nniformity. — 
The  low-crowned  Flanders  hat,  which  he  aometimes 
waved  in  the  air,  then  placed  on  his  head  with  a  smart 
and  jaunty  air,  and  then  doffed  again  with  a  burleaque 
of  grace,  sweeping  the  ground  with  its  long  plume,  in 
honour  to  some  fair  looker-on,  or,  in  the  progress  of 
his  song,  was  looped  up  at  one  side  with  what,  in  the 
glitter  of  the  summer  sun,  showed  like  an  emerald  of 
exceeding  value,  and  adorned  with  feathers,  crimson, 
green  and  white,  arranged  in  a  fantastic  style.  A 
crimson  scarf,  edged  and  fringed  with  silver,  which 
was  worn  as  a  sash,  with  bows  and  long  ends  on  the 
right  side  and  tags  at  his  knees,  where  the  upper  hose 
joined  the  lower,  completed  his  singular  and  striking 
costume. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  attire,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  crimson  vest  and  glittering  buttons,  could  nardly 
be  termed  tawdrv.  was  meant  aa  a  satire  on  the  vouch 
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Cavalier*  who  spent  their  living  on  their  dress,  as 

might  be  inferred  from  the  lovelock  over  his  left 
shoulder  and  the  brilliant  jewel  in  his  ear,  or  whether 
it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  his  individual 
taste,  matters  not ;  but  singular  as  was  the  attire,  it 
was  not  more  singular  than  its  wearer. 

Such  was  the  person  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
applauding  crowd  assembled  in  the  castle  court;  a 
person  not  to  be  looked  at  without  surprise  nor  heard 
without  pleasure,  as  he  half  sang,  half  recited,  various 
old  ballads.  His  rich  voice  and  its  masterly  manage- 
ment, with  his  accompanying  action,  half  burlesque, 
half  dignified,  a  mingling  of  tragedy  and  farce,  riveted 
the  attention  of  all  within  sight  and  hearing.  At  times 
he  appeared  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  tale  or  song  as 
entirely  to  identify  himself  with  those  of  whom  he 
sang,  thus  carrying  his  hearers  along  with  him,  through 
the  spell  of  his  own  earnestness ;  and  then,  when  their 
interest  was  most  excited,  he  would  suddenly  stop  and 
let  his  mischief-beaming  eye  rest  on  his  listeners  in 
merry  mockery  of  himself  and  them.  Whether  in 
thus  playing  singer,  actor,  or  buffoon,  whichever  he 
might  choose  to  call  it,  he  was  following  the  impulse 
of  nature  or  the  plan  of  art,  might  admit  of  doubt ; 
but  it  was  certain  that  he  was  no  common  person,  but 
alike  clever,  amusing,  and  incomprehensible :  in  short, 
it  was  Peter  Porson,  as  Roland  Eden,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  discovered,  though  the  pedler's  former  gor- 
geous attire  was  so  different  from  his  present  sober 
apparel. 

At  the  moment  of  Rupert's  approach,  the  singer's 
whole^onl  seemed  absorbed  in  the  purpose  of  moving 
t  his  aiwtors  by  a  description  of  Barbara  Allen's  cruel 
scorn  and  subsequent  sorrow ;  acting  the  tones,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  looks  of  the  hard-hearted  maiden 
and  her  dying  lover,  as  well  as  the  knelling  of  the  bell, 
the  coming  of  the  corpse,  the  putting  it  down  at  the 
damsel's  bidding,  and  her  scornful  laugh ;  all  with  such 
truth  and  earnestness,  and  only  a  slight  tinge  of  the 
burlesque,  that  the  tender-hearted  city  maidens  were 
touched  even  to  tears,  and  the  city  youths  and  soldiers 
deemed  it  a  fitting  time  to  press  their  suits  ere  the 
warning  of  the  tale  should  be  forgotten. 

The  ditty  was  already  half  concluded,  but  Rupert 
heard  quite  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  its  author  would 
not  eclipse  the  fame  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  Spencer  or 
Chaucer.  / 

*  "  He  turned  his  face  nnio  her  strait, 

With  deadly  sorrow  sighing ; 
1  Oh  lovely  maid,  come  pity  inee, 

I'me  on  my  deathbed  lying.' 
'lion  your  deathbed  you  doe  lye, 

What  needs  the  tale  you'r  lei  Jin'? 
I  cannot  keep  you  from  your  death. 

Farewell,'  saved  Barbara  Allen. 
He  turned  his  face  unto  the  wall, 

As  deadly  pangs  be  fell  in  ; 
'Adieu!  adieu!  adieu!  to  you  all, 

Adieu !  to  Barbara  Allen.' 
As  she  was  walking  o'er  the  fields, 

She  heard  the  bells  a-kneliia'; 
And  every  stroke  did  seem  to  saye, 

Unworthye  Barbara  A  lien. 
She  turned  her  bodye  round  about, 

And  spied  the  corpse  a-coming ; 
•Laye  down,  laye  down  the  corpse,'  she  sayed, 

*  That  1  may  look  upon  him.' 
With  scornful  eye  she  looked  downe, 

Her  cheek  with  laughter  swelliu'; 
While  ail  her  friends  cried  out  amaine, 

;  Unworthye  Barbara  Allen.' 
When  he  was  dead,  and  laid  in  grave, 

Her  harte  was  smirk  with  sorrowe; 
1  Oh  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed ! 

For  I  shall  die  to-morrowe. 
(  Hard-harted  creature  him  to  slight, 

Who  loved  me  so  dearly  e ; 
Oh  that  I  bad  been  more  kind  to  him, 

When  he  was  alive  and  neare  me !' " 

Here  the  singer  imitated  the  minting  of  the  scornful 
beauty,  sinking  on  the  ground,  and  there  lying  as  if  in 


♦  For  the  rest  of  the  ballad,  see  u  Elegant  Extracts,"  and 
*  Lilts'*  Soecimena." 


the  pangs  of  death,  while  he  sang  the  concluding 
verses  in  a  marvel ously  moving  manner,  to  judge  from 
the  sobs  of  the  maidens  round. 

"  She  on  her  deathbed  as  she  laye, 

Begg'd  to  be  buried  by  him ; 
A  lid  sore  repented  of  the  daye 

That  she  did  ere  denye  him. 
1  Farewell,'  she  sayed  'ye  virgins  all, 

And  shun  the  fault  I  fell  in; 
Henceforth  take  warniug  by  the  fall 

Of  cruel  Barbara  Allen.'" 

"Peter  Porson  here  playing  the  buffoon  and  in- 
creasing the  confusion  ?  How  comes  this,  Gerrard  !" 
asked  the  prince,  while  the  minstrel, having  ended  the 
ballad,  lay  like  a  corpse,  as  though  he  had  really  been 
"  the  lovely e  Barbara  Allen." 

"  Peter  Porson,  as  your  highness  sees,  but,  far  from 
an  increaser  of  confusion,  my  most  effective  aid  in 
keeping  order.  He  guessed  my  wishes,  and  bidding 
me  take  no  heed  of  him,  but  pursue  my  own  plans,  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  dressed  in  the  present  fantastic 
style ;  and  here  he  has  been  these  two  hours  past, 
turning  idlers  and  plunderers  from  doing  mischief  by 
giving  them  harmless  amusement;  singing  'Chevy 
Chase,'  '  Robin  Hood,'  '  Sir  Cauline,'  and  all  the 
ballads  I  believe  that  ever  were  written,  and  some 
that  were  not;  ay,  and  acting  them,  too,  till  I  wonder 
that  he  has  a  tone  left  in  his  throat  for  very  hoarseness. 
Owing  to  this  diversion  in  their  favour,  the  sober  and 
industrious  have  been  enabled  to  carry  off  their  goods 
without  much  molestation." 

"  Ha !  this  is  a  new  perfection  in  my  merry  friend. 
We  must  attach  him  to  our  troop  to  maintain  discipline, 
and  make  the  wealthy  burghers  pay  him  a  handsome 
salary,  since  they  call  us  thieves  and  terms-breakers,  if 
a  poor  fellow  do  but  put  his  hand  on  a  morsel  of  food 
or  a  rag  of  raiment.  The  crop-ears  forget  that  all  they 
have  is  justly  forfeited  by  their  rebellion  to  his  majesty ; 
and  that  it  is  unmerited  clemency  if  he  let  them  retain 
even  a  part.  Ho !  Master  Porson,  get  ye  up.  Play 
the  dead  maiden  no  longer,  or  these  tender-hearted 
damsels  will  weep  away  the  brightness  of  their  eyes." 

The  singer  started  to  his  feet  at  the  order,  and  after 
two  or  three  agile  springs  into  the  air,  stood  before  the 
prince  with  a  quiet  and  demure  look. 

Rupert  was  amazed  and  amused  by  this  sudden 
transformation.  "How  now,  Peter?  I  thought  you 
had  been  a  pedler." 

"  I  was  once,  your  highness ;  but  he  is  a  fool  who 
cannot  be  all  things.  Never  sell  indulgences  at  Rome  ; 
never  play  pedler  in  a  great  city  among  wealthy  shop- 
keepers ;  you  will  but  gain  ill-will  for  your  pains,  and 
perhaps  worse."  - 

"You  are  no  fool,  Master  Peter,  that  is  certain: 
but,  if  no  pedler,  what  may  it  please  you  to  be  at  pre- 
sent t" 

"Five  minutes  since  I  was  Prince  Rupert's  min- 
strel ;  now  I  am  Prince  Rupert's  equal — governor  of 
Bristol !"  he  replied,  putting  on  his  plumed  hat  with  an 
undaunted  air,  and  assuming  a  dignity  befitting  the 
high  office;  "and  thus  I  greet  my  brother  governor. 
You  are  welcome,  most  illustrious  prince,"  doffing  his 
hat  again  with  a  stately  courtesy. 

"What  folly  is  this?"  aBked  the  prince  sharply, 
guessing  some  hidden  irony. 

"  No  folly  :  your  highness  is  too  humble,"  replied 
Peter,  with' imperturbable  gravity  and  a  well-sustained 
dignity.  "Yesterday  proved  that  the  duties  of  go- 
vernor of  Bristol  were  too  much  for  one  person,  how* 
ever  wise  and  courageous,  so  there  are  to  be  two 
governors  for  the  future,  and  1  have  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  you  my  colleague.  You  shall  go  to 
the  wars  and  get  bard  knocks,  while  I  sit  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  administer  justice.  And  should  the  duties 
prove  too  much  even  for  two,  we  will  appoint  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  our  deputy :  the  duty  of  which  officer, 
is  to  do  all  the  work,  bear  all  the  blame,  and  receive 
little  pay,  and  no  praise.  The  king  has  been  written 
to  concerning  the  appointment,  and  we  know  what  his 
answer  must  be." 

"  Knave  !  you  are  other  than  yon  seem  !"  exclaimed 
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Rupert  in  surprise  and  tome  confusion,  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  his  wonder  at  the  minstrel's  knowledge  of  his 
secret  intentions. 

"  Knaves  generally  are,"  replied  the  pedler,  with 
provoking  composure.  "  Were  all  to  seem  as  they  are, 
there  are  few  who  would  look  like  honest  men ;  and 
were  all  to  be  as  they  seem,  there  would  be  leas  need 
for  preachers/' 

"  You  are  insolent,"  said  the  prince  angrily.  "  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  bid  my  troopers  lay  their  swords 
upon  you." 

"  I  pray  your  highness  not  to  do  so,  for  your  own 
sake :   I  should  be  grieved  if  his  majesty  put  you  in 
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prison  on  my  account,"  answered  the  minstrel,  un 
moved  by  the  threat. 

"  You  are  too  bold,  pert  pedler.  The  king  put  me 
in  prison  for  beating  such  as  you  I" 

"  Not  for  beating  me,  your  highness,  only  for  laying 
arms  upon  me,  unworthy  that  I  am.  Did  not  his  gra- 
cious majesty,  James  I.,  send  Sir  William  Segar*  to 
prison  for  bestowing  arms  upon  a  hangman  I  and  think 
you  that  our  present  noble  sovereign,  who  shows  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  Royalist  and  Roundhead.  Papist,  Prela- 
tist,  or  Presbyterian,  will  not  do  the  like  to  you  for 
bestowing  arms  on  a  poor  pedler,  who  is  not  ambitious 
of  the  honour  t  You  are  but  a  prince,  Sir  William  was 
a  king." 

"  Folly !"  said  Rupert,  but  in  restored  good  humour, 
laughing  at  the  jest,  poor  at  it  was.  "  I  must  recom- 
mend you  to  the  situation  of  court  fool." 

"  No,  no,  your  highness :  as  poor  Archyt  said, «  who 
would  be  the  fool  then?'  Besides,  I  am  a  man  of 
honour  and  generosity,  and  would  not  displace  Muckle 
John,  the  one  acknowledged  court  fool,  nor  the  many 
unacknowledged.  How  else  could  they  gain  their 
bread,  poor  fellows  ?" 

"  Well  said,  Peter.  I  forgive  your  saucy  boldness 
to  myself  for  that  speech,"  said  the  prince,  indulging 
in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle's  cour- 
tiers, he  and  they  not  holding  each  other  in  very  high 
esteem.  "  What  say  you,  then,  to  taking  that  office 
with  me  7"  asked  Rupert,  when  the  general  laugh 
which  had  echoed  his  had  subsided. 

"  I  doubt  if  Your  highness  stands  in  need  of  a  fool, 
and  in  these  times  of  scarcity  there  is  no  money  for 
sinecures.  When  I  take  office  it  shall  be  with  a  wise 
man.  as  I  like  not  a  rival." 

The  tone,  the  look  of  the  speaker,  were,  as  he 
intended,  irresistible ;  the  crowd  burst  into  a  general 
shout  of  laughter,  and  the  mince,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  joined  in  the  mirth. 

"  Better  take  office  with  a  fool,  and  play  the  sage, 
Master  Peter,  since  you  can  bear  no  rival.  What  say 
you  to  being  my  chancellor,  as  you  hint  that  I  can  enact 
the  fool  ?"  said  Rupert,  without  the  shadow  of  vexation 
in  his  tone. 

"  Not  so,  your  highness :  you  are  the  wisest  man  I 
know,  for  you  can  bear  a  hard  jest,  and  shame  the 
jester  by  your  good  temper.  All  that  fool,  pedler,  and 
minstrel  can  do,  count  on  my  doing,  should  you  ever 
need  my  services." 

The  prince  was  surprised  and  touched  by  the  honest 
earnestness  of  the  man's  words  and  manner. 

"  We  thank  you,  be  vou  what  you  may,  knowing  by 
experience  the  value  or  your  aid.    You  refuse  to  take 


•  Sir  VV  i  Hi  am  Segar,  garter  principal  king-at-arms, 
imprisoned  by  the  highly-incensed  king  for  granting  me 
royal  arms  or  Arragon  with  a  cooton  of  Brabant  to  George 
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Brandon,  ike  common  hangman ;  but  on  its  appearing  mat 
he  had  been  imposed  on,  he  was  presently  set  al  liberty.— 
Grainger, 

t  Archibald  Campbell,  jester  to  James  and  Charles,  offended 
Loud  by  giving  as  grace,  "  Great  praise  be  given  to  God.  and 
)  title  Laud  to  the  devil,"  and  ottering  other  sarcasms.  He  was 
stripped  of  his  coat  and  dismissed  in  anger  by  Charles  for 
saying  tauntingly  to  Laud,  when  great  tumults  were  raised 
in  Scotland  011  that  prelate's  endeavouring  to  introduce  and 
enfo rce  the  litnrgy, «  Who  is  fool  now  ♦»  Re  was  succeeded 
by  Mockfe  John,  the  last  court  fool  in  England.  Arehy 
called  the  stool  thrown  at  the  dean's  head,  when  first  read- 
ing  the  liturgy  in  Edinburgh,  "The  stool  of  repentance."— 
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office  with  us  a  fool  or  a  sage :  wfll  nothing  less  con- 
tent yon  than  being  a  governor  of  Bristol  V* 
"  Not  even  that,  now  I  think  again. 

*  Every  wh:te  will  have  its  blacks, 

And  every  sweet  its  sour ; 
This  found  the  Lady  Chnstabelle 
In  an  untimely  hour,' 

as  they  say  in  the  ballad  of  Sir  Cauline.  If  I  were 
governor,!  must  say  yes  when  I  would  fain  say  noi 
smile  when  I  would  fain  frown;  frown  when  I  would 
fain  smile  |  sit  up  and  play  the  great  man  when  I  would 
rather  amuse  myself  and  play  the  little  one]  enact  the 
sage  when  I  would  rather  enact  the  fool.  Then  I 
should  have  many  flatterers  and  no  friends :  one  favour 
to  bestow,  and  twenty  claiming  it  by  words  or  looks, 
so  that,  to  seem  gracious  to  one,  I  must  seem  ungra- 
cious to  a  score.  No,  I  will  have  none  of  your  digni- 
ties: I  will  be  no  object  of  jealousy,  aad  envy,  and 
slander,  not  I ;  but  be  free  to  smile  or  frown,  to  say 
yes  or  no,  be  the  wise  man  or  the  fool,  just  as  it  may 
arot  my  mood.  Your  highness  shall  be  the  governor! 
the  whole  and  sole  governor  I  and  Peter  Porson  shall 
be  the  first  to  pay  homage  and  crave  a  boon,"  replied 
the  pedler,  bending  his  knee  with  grace  before  the 
prince,  who,  humouring  his  whim,  permitted  him  to 
kiss  his  hand,  observing  graciously,  "  As  the  first 
boon  craved  of  us,  we  will  grant  it,  if  we  can  and 
may." 

"  Shout,  you  knaves !  shout  to  the  skies  !  Prince 
Rupert,  governor  of  Bristol !»  exclaimed  the  pedler, 
turning  to  the  crowd,  and  waving  his  hat,  setting  the 
example  by  raising  such  a  shout,  that,  like  the  snoring 
of  the  giant,  it  might  have  brought  down  rocks  upon 
their  heads,  had  there  been  rocks  above  them. 

The  crowd,  excited  by  his  appeal,  echoed  his  shoot 
again  and  again,  till  they  were  beard  in  distant  streets, 
and  the  prudent  burghers,  apprehending  evil,  hastened 
to  bar  their  doors,  while  their  wives  and  daughters 
looked  out  from  the  upper  windows,  fearful  and  cari- 
ous. In  vain  did  the  prince  endeavour  to  silence  the 
hurrahs,  feeling  the  ridicule  which  they  would  bring 
on  himself,  should  the  king  refuse  his  application,  and 
the  displeasure  which  they  would  naturally  excite  in 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  the  zeal  of  the  pedler  was 
not  to  be  checked ;  and  as  shout  after  shout  died  away, 
he  called  for  and  obtained  another  from  the  excited 
crowd,  till  Rupert  was  nearly  deafened  by  the  clamour; 
while  the  faces  of  some  Cornish  soldiers,  who  had 
entered  just  before,  and  knew  or  suspected  thfc 
rivalry  between  their  commanders,  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

If  the  love  of  mischief,  which  seemed  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  character  of  Master  Peter  Porson, 
as  he  was  termed,  had  induced  him  to  increase  this 
rivalry  between  the  pr^ice  and  the  marqnis,  each  jeal- 
ous of  his  own  authority,  he  could  not  have  pursued 
any  plan  more  likely  to  accomplish  this  very  amiable 
desire ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  demeanour  to  war- 
rant such  a  suspicion.  When  the  shouting  at  length 
ceased,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  shooters,  the 
prince  hastened  to  address  them. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  your  congratulations; 
but  they  are  premature;  I  am  not  the  governor  of 
Bristol." 

"  Not  yet,  but  you  will  be  ere  the  son  shall  rise 
again,"  interposed  the  pedler,  with  the  bold  manner 
of  one  who  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  bis  assertion. 
"  How  know  you  that  ?»  asked  Rupert,  hastily. 
"  How  know  I  that  ?»  repeated  the  pedler,  with  a 
sort  of  good-humoured  contempt.  Then  assuming  a 
mysterious  air,  he  sang  : 

"  The  earth  hath  a  voice ;" 

here  he  bent  his  ear  to  the  ground,  as  though  some 
spirit  spoke  from  below : 

"The  skie  hath  a  tongue  ;n 

here  he  stood  erect,  his  attention  fixed  on  the  azure 
vault  above;  and,  as  if  viewless  spirits  had  told  him 
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*The  earth  batik  a  voice, 
The  skie  hath  a  tongue, 
They  bid  us  rejoice 
With  trumpet  and  song." 

So  striking  was  the  pedler' s  demeanour,  so  totally 
distinct  from  a  common  conjurer  or  a  skilful  impostor, 
that  a  feeling  of  awe  came  over  the  whole  assembly; 
and  when  he  ceased  there  was  a  deep  silence  for  some 
moments;  the  unlearned  yielding  to  the  spell-like 
power  of  bis  words  without  asking  why ;  the  more 
learned  thinking  of  the  wild  dreams  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  and  wondering  if  one  of  those  visionaries  stood 
before  them. 

"  Singular  being,  who  can  sway  minds  at  your  will, 
who  and  what  are  you  t"  demanded  Rupert,  looking 
keenly  at  the  pedler,  who  now  stood  before  him,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  his  fantastic  dress  from  the  common- 
place crowd  around. 

For  an  instant  the  pedler  seemed  undecided  as  to  his 
reply ;  then  drawing  closer  to  the  prince  he  spoke  in 

•  clear  voice,  distinct  to  all, 

41 1  am  a  gambler !  a  disappointed  and  dishonest 
gambler !" 

"  A  gambler  !"  repeated  many  voices,  in  surprise, 
Rupert's  among  the  number. 

"  Yes,  a  gambler !"  continued  the  pedler  in  a  lighter 
tone,  bat  not  unmixed  with  bitterness.  "I  played  with 
the  world :  oar  stake  was  happiness,  and  I  played  ho- 
neatly,  though  not  wisely,  at  first,  for  I  was  a  simple 
youth  then,  and  knew  no  better;  but  the  world  cheated, 
beggared  me ;  so  now  I  would  cheat  and  beggar  the 
world ;  a*id  long  practice  has  made  me  a  skilful  player." 

He  turned  away  abruptly  as  he  concluded,  and  the 
next  instant  teemed  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  clever 
buffoon. 

"  So,  lords  and  ladies,  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  show 
jour  admiration  and  generosity,  and  I  am  the  last  per- 
son to  balk  yon  in  good  deeds.  Come,  my  pretty  maid- 
en," he  began  holding  out  his  plumed  hat  to  the  most 
dowdy  gill  in  the  circle,  who  simpered  and  smiled  at 
the  distinction,  "  drop  a  piece  or  money  into  a  poor 
minstrel's  hat.  You  can  well  spare  it ;  it  is  but  wear- 
ing a  shoulder-knot  the  less  and  a  plainer  hood.  She 
whom  nature  has  made  so  lovely  can  never  want  the 
aid  of  art;  leave  that  to  the  ugly.  Would  you  pin  a 
flaunting  riband  on  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers  T  or 
hide  her  beneath  a  whimple  f  Come,  my  pretty  one, 
let  your  gifts  be  as  handsome  as  your  face.  Thanks ! 
,  1  will  not  ask  yonr  name  to  put  it  in  a  ballad,  for  it 
will  be  changed  within  the  year,  or  the  lads  know  not 
how  to  choose,"  he  added,  with  a  low  bow,  as  the 
simple  girl,  deluded  by  his  flattery,  let  the  most  valua- 
ble coin  in  her  possession  fall  into  his  hat,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd.  "  Largess  !  largess !  most  va- 
lorous sir !"  he  continued,  addressing  a  Royalist  sol- 
dier near,  of  large  frame,  but,  if  report  spoke  true,  of 
little  courage,  whose  great  ambition  was  to  be  consi- 
dered a  perfect  hero ;  "  the  brave  are  ever  the  most 
liberal,  as  beauty  is  ever  tender-hearted,"  glancing  at 

*  very  pretty  damsel,  who  showed  no  displeasure  when 
the  great  man  beside  her  sought  to  play  the  agreeable. 
"  What  are  great  warriors  without  minstrels  to  sing 
their  valour  I  Their  glory  would  be  as  a  fair  flower, 
thrown  aside  and  forgotten  when  faded  by  time.  They 
would  go*  to  the  place  where  Alexander  the  Great  cries 
mustard  and  green  sauce;  and  where  Julius  Cesar 
pUya  Pluto's  rat  catcher,  and  nothing  more  would  be 
known  of  them  but  for  our  songs.  I  warrant,  now,  few 
of  you  had  ever  heard  before  how  the  gallant  With- 
r.a^ton  fought  upon  his  stumps,  or  how  Sir  Cauline 
dew  the  giant  with  the  Eldridge  sword, 

'Though  he  was  stifle  and  sioore.' 
We  minstrels  inspire  courage,  and  then  sing  its  deeds. 
Lajgeas,  largess,  valorous  sir!   the  more  brave,  the 
more  libera] ;  the  more  gold,  the  louder  song.    Thank 
jou,  Sir  %ave,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  soldier  ostenta- 
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ion  of  Dr.  Bastwick's,  who,  with  Prynne  and 

.ndemned  by  the  Star  Chamber,  for  a  libel,  to 

hi,  and  imprisoned  with  every  severity.  Their 

mtorn  startled  and  alarmed  Charles  and  his 


tiously  threw  him  a  gold  piece,  part  of  his  morning's 
plunder,  looking  round  for  applause  at  his  generosity, 
and  joining  in  the  genera]  laugh,  which  he  never  sus- 
pected was  caused  bjr  his  own  egregious  vanity.  "  A 
coin  from  your  fair  hands,  sweet  beauty,  to  wear  round 
my  neck  as  a  charm  against  the  Evil  One,"  pursued  the 

I»edler,  pleading  to  her  on  whom  the  valorous  soldier  ' 
ooked  admiringly.  "  I  would  be  contented  with  a 
glance  of  admiration  from  those  bright  eyes,  but  that 
I  could  not  stand  their  dazzling  glory,"  affecting  to 
look  down.  "  I  need  not  speak  to  you  of  being  liber- 
al ;  your  tender  heart  pleads  with  more  eloquence 
than  can  my  tongue.  I  ask  not  a  reward,  according 
to  your  charms ;  for  nature  had  been  too  partial  had 
she  given  wealth  as  well  as  beauty.  Let  others  be  the 
queen  of  diamonds,  you  are  the  queen  of  hearts,  and 
should  be  mated  with  the  king  of  clubs." 

The  girl  placed  a  coin  in  his  hat  with  a  modest 
blush,  and  the  pedler  had  the  wit  to  see  that  his  praise 
of  the  soldier  by  her  side  had  won  a  larger  bounty  than 
his  praises  of  herself.  "  True  woman  !"  was  his 
thought, "  she  sees  with  the  eyes  of  the  heart,  not 
with  the  eyes  of  the  body.  Hers  will  be  a  woman's 
fate,  to  wake  from  a  bright  and  joyous  dream,  and  find 
a  desert  round  her ;"  and  the  tone  of  his  "  thanks,  fair 
maiden,"  had  a  touch  of  sentiment. 

"  Thou  eayest  truly,  minstrel,  that  the  smallest  coin 
from  her  is  better  than  a  broad  piece  of  gold  from 
others ;  but  thou  deservest  reward  for  thy  discrimina- 
tion. This  for  the  honour  of  the  queen  of  hearts," 
said  the  great  soldier,  throwing  more  money  into  his 
hat,  while  the  damsel  herself  stepped  timidly  back  into 
the  crowd  to  hide  her  blushes  and  her  pleasure. 

"  More  thanks,  brave  sir ;  mayest  thou  prosper  in 
love,  as  in  war !  I  trust  all  scornful  maidens  will  take 
warning  by  the  fate  of  Barbara  Allen.  Now,  kind  sir,  . 
give  me  cause  to  proclaim  your  liberality,  and  speak 
of  you,  who  are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  richest 
traders  of  this  rich  city,  as  being  also  one  of  the  most 
generous:  skillful  to  gain  and  ready  to  give,"  con- 
tinued the  pedler,  addressing  one  of  the  second-rate 
shopkeepers,  whose  greatest  ambition  was  to  be 
counted  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Bristol. 

"  There  is  little  wisdom  in  giving  to  such  idle  strol-  - 
lers,  but  the  rich  should  be  charitable;   and  a  few 
pounds,  more  or  less,  are  nothing  to  me  and  much  to 
thee,"  replied  the  trader,  dropping  some  gold  coins 
into  his  extended  hat  with  a  self-satisfied  and  purse-  - 
proud  air. 

"  Thanks  for  thy  gifts  and  more  for  thy  courtesy,"  ' 
replied  the  pedler,  with  a  mischievous  glance  around 
that  raised  a  general  laugh.  "  And  now,  most  liberal 
gentleman,  what  wilt  thou  give  to  the  poor  minstrel  t"  - 
he  continued,  addressing  a  mean  and  sour-looking 
man,  whose  whole  appearance  bespoke  the  pinching 
of  poverty.  It  was  a  false  showing;  a  wormeaten 
cover  to  a  rich  volume,  or,  rather,  a  worn-out  stock- 
ing containing  a  golden  treasure,  for  the  man  was 
a  wealthy  miser,  denying  himself  all  comforts,  and 
hoarding  money  for  heirs  whom  he  feared  and  hated. 

"  Begone,  idle  knave  f  and  get  thy  bread  in  a  more 
honest  way,"  answered  the  miser,  sharply. 

"  Flout  me  not,  gracious  sir.    I  would  be  honest,  if ' 
I  might;  but  honesty  does  not  prosper  now-a-days, 
which  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  your  being  so  poor.  . 
Could  I  eat  stones  like  Francis  Battalia,*  1  would  ask 
none  for  bread." 

"  Bread,  varlett  thou  hast  gold  more  than  enough  • 
to  keep  thee  for  a  year,  according  to  thy  deserts,"  ' 
said  the  miser,  looking  greedily  at  the  coins  in  his  hat.  . 

"  Enough  to  keep  me  for  a  year !  Hear  him !  hear 
him !"  exclaimed  the  minstrel,  holding  up  his  hands  in 

*  Dr.  Bulwer,  a  writer  of  that  day,  says  that  Francis  Bat- 
talia, an  Italian,  was  born  with  two  stones  in  one  hand  sod 
one  in  the  other,  which  the  child  look  for  his  first  nourish- 
ment,  by  the  physician's  advice ;  and  afterward,  nothing else 
but  three  or  four  pebbles  in  a  spoon  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  draught  of  beer  after  them,  and  in  the  interim, 
now  and  then,  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  He  was  confined  for  some 
months,  on  hie  return  from  the  aiege  of  Limerick,  on  suspicion 
of  imposture:  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have  eaten  about  half 
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surprise  and  indignation.  "  Enough  to  keep  me  for  a 
year,  indeed !  then  I  must  live  like  Ere  Fiigen*  of 
Cleves,  on  the  smell  of  flowers,  for  it  would  be  little 
more  substantial;  and  that  would  be  poor  living,  1 
take  it,  my  friends,"  glancing  merrily  round  for  acqui- 
escence. "Yet  this  is  the  way  that  he  would  treat  me, 
a  loyal  subject.  Feed  on  the  scent  of  a  buttercup  I  I 
trow  I  should  never  live  to  be  fit  for  an  alderman." 

"  Starve  then  I"  said  the  miser,  still  more  sharply, 
trying  to  turn  from  his  importunities,  a  purpose  in 
which  he  wss  foiled  by  those  around  him,  who,  know- 
ing his  character,  were  pleased  at  his  discomfiture. 

"  You  are  but  in  jest  when  you  bid  me  starve ;  you 
will  save  me  from  that;  you  wilkgive  me  of  your 
abundance,"  continued  the  pedler,  in  a  whining  tone. 
"My  abundance T  thou  liest,  knave!  I  am  poor, 
very  poor }  as  poor  as  thyself,"  returned  the  miser,  his 
sallow  cheek  growing  still  more  sallow  with  dread. 

"  Poor,  Master  Judson  1  who  says  such  slander  of 
thee  f  Think  of  thy  great  iron  chest  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  to  the — " 

"  Hush  t  hush!  thy  speech  is  idle !  it  contains  no- 
thing but  old  rags,"  interrupted  the  miser,  eagerly, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Then  have  1  been  misinformed.  At  thy  age,  it  is 
hard  to  have  nothing  but  old  rags  wherewith  to  com- 
fort thee:  I  am  young  and  active,  and  can  gain  more, 
so  may  be  generous ;  here  is  a  bargain  f  I  will  give 
thee  all  these  coins,  which  thou  look  est  at  so  greedily, 
in  exchange  for  all  within  that  chest." 

"  The  rags  will  be  of  little  use  to  thee,  my  son ;  but 
if  thou  wilt  come  to  my  poor  lodging  two  hours  hence, 
thou  shalt  surely  have  them,"  replied  the  miser,  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  making  a  clutch  at  the  money,  which 
the  pedler  drew  back. 

"  Hands  off,  Master  Judson !  fair  dealing,  or  hard 
blows.  I  will  put  my  money  in  the  hands  of  this 
honest  man,  who  shall  go  with  us  directly  to  your 
lodging,  and  see  that  you  give  me  in  exchange  all 
within  the  iron  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to 
the—" 

"  No,  no,  good  sir  !  I  would  not  cheat  thee ;  the 
rags  could  be  of  no  use  to  thee,  and  I  would  not  de- 
fraud thee,"  faltered  the  miser,  trying  again  to  creep 
from  observation. 

"  Would  you  not  f  I  know  how  to  be  enteral  for 
your  kindness;  but  you  will  be  kinder  still;  you  will 
give  me  something  even  from  your  poverty.  The  gifts 
of  the  poor  are  of  more  value  than  the  proud  bounty 
of  the  rich,  and  you  will  give  me  a  piece,  a  gold 
piece,"  said  the  pedler,  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  the  af- 
frighted miser,  whose  knees  so  shook  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  "  Yes,  I  say,  thou  wilt  give  me  a  gold 
piece ;  nay,  two  gold  pieces,  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
thou  art  a  miserly  Roundhead,  and  would  starve  honest 
Royalists,  though  thou  hast  wealth." 

"  Hush,  hush,  good  sir  1  I  was  ever  charitable.  I 
would  not  that  thou  shouldst  starve ;  here  is  gold,  much 
gold  for  thee,"  said  the  miser,  with  gasping  eagerness, 
shrinking  from  his  fascinating  gaxe,  and  turning  paler 
and  paler  as  he  thought  of  the  danger  from  plunderers 
to  which  these  malicious  hints  exposed  him,  holding 
out,  yet  half  withdrawing,  a  gold  coin,  part  of  the 
gain  of  his  morning's  traffic,  which  his  long  slender 
fingers  had  fished  out  of  some  secret  pocket  beneath 
his  cloak. 

"  Is  it  good,  Master  Judson  f"  asked  the  minstrel, 
taking  the  money  fromi his  unwilling  hand. 
"  That  it  is ;  (rive  it  me  back  if  you  doubt  it." 
"  Not  so  quick !  not  so  quick  !  you  would  not  take 
it  back  jf  it  were  worthless.    But  you  spoke  of  much 
gold.    I  must  have  a  second,  at  the  least." 
"  Nay,  but,  good  sir— " 

«  No  <  nay,  but,  good  sir,'  to  me  in  that  wheedling 
tone :  out  with  another  piece,  or—" 

The  miser,  thus  abjured,  again  dived  beneath  his 
cloak. 


•  She  is  said  to  have  lived  long  on  the  smell  of  flowers : 
under  her  portrait  are  lines  beginning, 
"Twas  I  that  pray'd  I  never  might  eai  moret 


"  Make  haste  I  Do  you  not  tee  that  the  rest  of  this 
good  company  are  eager  to  show  their  generosity  T" 

"  Here,  here!  but  surely  you  would  not — " 

"  Deny  you  the  rare  pleasure  of  giving,  Master  Jud- 
son," interposed  the  pedler,  seising  rather  than  receiv- 
ing the  money,  and  holding  it  up  in  triumph,  while  the 
angry  but  frightened  miser  crept  away  amid  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

"  Who  shall  say  that  Peter  Porson  has  not  wit,  since 
he  has  wiled  two  gold  pieces  out  of  the  pocket  of  a 
miser  t  Ay,  pretty  ones,  you  only  win  hearts  with  your 
soft  words  and  sparkling  eyes,  1  win  gold.  But,  faugh ! 
it  smells  of  brimstone,"  exclaimed  Peter  Porson,  hold- 
ing the  miser's  money  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  his  extended  hand.  "It  is  the  wages  of  the  Wicked 
One,  and  will  work  mischief  if  it  stay  with  one  so  sin- 
ful as  myself.  Here,  good  woman,  do  you  take  it !" 
presenting  the  gold  to  a  poor  widow,  whose  sad  but 
placid  look  was  a  true  index  of  her  life  and  temper. 
"  To  one  of  thy  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  it  will  bring 
only  good ;  for  the  gifts  of  the  sinful  are  blessed  to  the 
pure  of  heart.  Take  it,"  he  continued  kindly,  seeing 
that  she  hesitated,  though  her  e^es  glistened  at  the 
sight.  "  Thy  prayers  will  cleanse  the  gold,  which  will 
bring  help  to  thy  sick  child." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  f"  said  the  poor  woman, the  anx- 
ious love  of  a  mother  overcoming  her  doubts. 

"  Name  me  in  thy  prayers,  and  I  should  be  the  one 
to  feel  grateful,"  replied  the  pedler,  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  reverence  which  checked  all  inclination  to 
laugh,  even  among  the  most  profane. 

This  act  rendered  the  minstrel  so  popular  that  there 
were  few  who  did  not  enrich  bis  hat,  and  laugh  at  his 
merry  thanks  and  good-humoured  raillery.  He  had  a 
word  and  a  jest  for  each,  all  uttered  with  such  perfect 
good  temper,  that,  unlike  most  jesters,  he  made  no 
enemies.  Among  those  few  from  whom  he  neither 
demanded  nor  received  money,  was  Roland  Eden,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  no  other  attention  or  mark  of  re- 
cognition than  one  intelligent  glance,  which  was  not 
lost  on  the  young  Cavalier,  who  had  watched  him  with 
wonder  and  admiration. 

"  Come  hither,  Master  Peter,"  said  the  prince,  who 
had  laughed  as  much  as  any.  "  I  would  know  why  you 
have  not  begged  of  me  and  my  officers  t" 

"  Begged,  your  highness!  I  pray  you  to  be  more 
delicate  in  the  wording  of  your  questions.  1  have  but 
conferred  a  second  favour  on  this  honourable  company 
by  accepting  largess.  Do  the  English  think  anything 
of  wortn  for  which  they  do  not  pay?  Had  they  given 
nothing  they  would  have  pulled  me  to  pieces,  and  quar- 
reled with  every  atom,  as  a  maiden  does  her  lover  for 
the  amusement  of  her  young  friends  or  to  veil  her  regard. 
Oh,  the  English  are  a  wise  and  valiant  people  ;  they 
measure  all  things  in  a  golden  measure  J  the  higher  the 
cost,  the  higher  the  value !  Tax  their  houses,  and  each 
will  slave  to  gain  one,  if  only  that  he  may  pay  the  tax 
and  grumble  afterward." 

"  Take  care,  lest  your  keenness  lead  you  into  trou- 
ble. I  doubt  if  Master  Judson  thought  more  highly  of 
your  voice  for  paying  the  two  pieces." 

"  He  is  no  Englishman,  your  highness ;  he  is  a  mi- 
ser." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  followed  this  not  very 
logical  distinction. 

"  Well,  Peter,  I  own  myself  deficient  in  these  nice 
definitions ;  but,  by  your  own  showing,  you  have  been 
guilty  of  a  rudeness.  Why  was  I  not  to  share  in  this 
second  favour  of  paying,  since  I  had  enjoyed  the  first 
of  hearing  T" 

The  pedler  paused  a  moment,  as  if  scanning  the 
fases  of  those  before  him,  to  ascertain  how  far  he  might 
venture  ere  he  answered. 

"  What  if  I  thought  that  your  highness  had  little  to 
throw  away,  and  many  looking  for  that  little,"  he  said, 
with  a  lightning  glance  at  the  group  of  officers  ear- 
rounding  Rupert. 

"  Your  thoughts  would  not  be  wide  of  the  truth," 
replied  the  prince,  who  had, that  very  morning  been 
vexed  by  bold  and  numerous  applications,  and  whose 
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slight  degree  of  annoyance  among  bit  favourites,  though 
the j  sought  to  cover  that  annoyance  by  more  than  equal 
merriment. 

M  We  honest  Cavaliers  are  not  over  rich,  of  a  surety ; 
so  what  say  you,  Master  Pedler,  to  letting  as  have  a 
scramble  for  the  contents  of  yonr  hat,  just  to  prove  your 
loyalty  !  Gold  lightly  won  is  lightly  set  by ;  and  with 
that  oily  tongue  of  yours  yon  would  soon  win  ae  much 
again,  while  we,  unluckily,  have  swords  sharper  than 
our  wit,  and  too  nice  a  sense  of  honour  to  flatter  or  to 
cosen,"  remarked  Colonel  Carey. 

The  pedler's  good  humour  seemed  clouded  for  an 
instant,  as  he  turned  a  stern  look  on  the  speaker ;  but 
the  shadow  passed  from  his  sunny  mood,  and  hit  tone 
was  gay  and  light  ae  before. 

"  My  loyalty,  Colonel  Carey,  is  as  mnch  above  sus- 
picion as  are  the  courage  and  honour  of  the  best  and 
bravest  Cavalier :  to  seek  to  establish  either  would  be 
as  superfluous  as  proving  the  charms  of  his  mistress  to 
a  devoted  lover.  That  which  is  won  by  the  labour  of 
the  mind  must  not  be  yielded  to  a  mere  scramble  of 
the  hands,  where  those  who  gain  a  little  grumble  much, 
and  those  who  gain  toothing  grumble  more ;  so  that  all 
are  dissatisfied*  Nor  could  I  put  such  a  discourtesy  on 
this  generous  company  as  to  squander  their  gifts ;  nor 
on  your  wit  as  to  think  that  you  could  ever  want ;  nor 
on  your  nice  honour  as  to  believe  that  you  would 
scramble  for  the  poor  earnings  of  the  hard-working." 

"  Count  on  no  one's  honour  or  morality  uow-a-days, 
for  they  are  losing  and  unfashionable  qualities,"  ob- 
served Major  Ritson  bluntly.  "  Get  all  you  can  and 
keep  all  you  get,  is  the  maxim"  of  the  day." 
«  "  I  will  not  fail  to  follow  one  part  of  so  wise  a 
maxim,  and  keep  what  I  have  |ot,"  said  the  pedler, 
placing  the  coins  in  a  purse  within  the  folds  of  his  sash. 
"  And  now  for  getting  all  I  can.  What  will  the  brave 
Cavalier,  Major  Ritson,  bestow  on  a  poor  minstrel, 
who  can  show  him  where  to  find  bright  wine  and 
brighter  eyes  I "  extending  his  hat. 

"  Out  on  you  for  a  knave  and  no  fool )"  exclaimed 
t  the  major,  joining  in  the  laugh  of  his  companions,  who 
remembered  his  morning's  assertion,  that  he  would  pay 
court  to  some  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  good  wine 
in  his  cellar,  and  a  fair  daughter,  with  a  fairer  fortune, 
to  bestow  on  a  soldier.  "  Did  not  you  say  but  now 
that  we  Cavaliers  lacked  money  f  For  me,  at  least,  my 
purse  is  so  light,  that  if  thrown  up  it  would  show  which 
way  the  wind  blew  :  I  should  rather  beg  of  you  who 
*     are  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  And  as  close,"  remarked  Colonel  Carey. 

"  Alackaday !  who  would  ever  have  thought  of  gal- 
lant Cavaliers  grudging  a  poor  pedler  his  hard-earned 
gains  ?  One  would  think,  to  hear  you  talk,  that,  like 
Coryate,*  I  could  walk  nine  hundred  miles  with  one 
pair  of  shoes,  and  live  reasonably  well  on  twopence 
a  day." 

"  With  that  tongue  of  yours  you  would  make  others 
furnish  shoes  and  food." 

"  That  tongue  is  at  your  service,  valiant  colonel,  as 
it  hath  been  before ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  your  gene- 
rosity to  repay  the  debt." 

"  Pay  !  pay !  nothing  without  pay :  verily,  thou  art 
a  miser  after  all,"  observed  Prince  Rupert  gayly. 

"  A  base  slander,  your  highness,  let  who  will  say  it. 
I  am  but  like  Sir  Robert  Cotton ,t  a  collector  of  En- 
glish coins." 

•  Thomas  Coryate  was  a  man  of  remarkable  "  qnerity  of 
uprri,  and  as  singular  character."  He  watked  nine  hun- 
dred miles  with  one  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  got  mended  at 
Zurich.  He  wrote  his  mother  that  in  ten  months'  travel  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  the  mogul's  court,  he  spent  but  three 
pouads,  living  reasonably  well  on  twopence  a  day.  He 
Ttiitored  his  life  on  several  occasions  by  publicly  declaring 
Mohammed  an  impostor)  delivered  an  oration  to  the  mogul 
in  the  Persian  language ;  and  overmatched  a  notorious  scold 
10  Hiiuiostan  in  her  native  toncue.  His  most  singular  work 
was  "Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  months' travels  in 
Prance,  Savoy,"  Ac.  Mr.  Anbrey  says  that,  though  not  a 
wise  man.  he  wrote  faithfully  matte r-of-fact.  If  so,  oh !  that 
we  could  hut  procure  shoes  like  his !  He  died  abroad,  1017. 
— Oramgtr. 

t  The  leaned  antiquary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  was  the  first 


"  Thou  art  never  in  the  wrong,  by  thine  own  show- 
ing, fellow." 

"  Who  is,  your  highness?" 

"None  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  You  seem 
particular  as  to  collecting  only  English  coins,  or  I 
would  offer  this  Dutch  piece."     / 

"  To  refuse  it  would  be  ungracious  to  your  highness, 
as  its  donor,  and  to  the  Dutch  as  a  nation,  who  might 
then  accuse  me  of  being  narrow-minded,  and  thinking 
nothing  of  worth  out  of  my  own  country,"  replied  the 
merry  pedler,  receiving  the  coin  with  a  sly  smile  and  a 
low  obeisance. 

"Take  it  for  thy  wit;  but,  in  return,  tell  me,  how 
didst  thou  learn  to  read  the  minds  of  others,  and  ton 
the  knowledge  to  thine  own  advantage  ?" 

"  By  studying  my  own  heart  first:  and  if  they  of  the 
universities,  who  read  all  other  books  beside,  were  to 
study  that,  there  would  be  more  wisdom  in  the  world, 
if  less  learning." 

«  Thou  art  a  true  sage,  Master  Pedler,"  observed 
the  prince,  struck  with  his  reply.  "  Wilt  thou  give 
me  a  lesson  in  this  learning  of  the  heart  V" 

"  It  would  be  but  waste  of  time  to  attempt  it,"  said 
the  pedler,  shaking  his  head  half  sadly  and  half  gayly. 
"  Your  highness  would  never  have  patience  to  spell  the 
long  words,  but  would  cot  them  out  with  your  sword. 
And  it  is  no  gay  science  either.  You  dig  in  the  dark 
mine  of  thought,  but  you  find  neither  diamonds  nor 
rubies ;  only  mock  stones  or  those  of  paltry  worth. 


There  is  little  good  to  be  found  in  the  human  heart, 
and  he  is  happier,  though  I  say  not  better,  who  looks 
only  on  the  surface,  and  takes  all  for  gold  that  glitters, 
and  all  for  gems  that  shine.  The  one  may  be  but  tin- 
sel, and  the  other,  coloured  glass ;  what  matter  if  he 
who  wears  and  he  who  looks  sees  not  their  worthless* 
nessf" 

"But  if  we  would  sell  them  in  the  hour  of  need, 
what  say  you  then  f " 

"  This,  Prince  Rupert,  that  he  who  would  sell  in  the 
hour  of  need  will  be  cheated  by  all  with  whom  want 
compels  him  to  deal.  Men  feed  on  the  poor  man  as 
crows  on  the  wounded  crow.  Keep  you  rich,  gentle- 
men, one  and  all,  if  you  would  have  fortune's  favours, 
ladies'  smiles,  and  a  pedler's  fair  dealing;  and  to  yon, 
prince,  I  would  further  say,  that  it  requires  a  calm  and 
steady  mind  to  rule  men  through  their  foibles.  Yon 
are  too  quick  of  temper,  too  resolute  of  will ;  and,  I 
might  add,  of  too  high  honour  to  rule  but  through  the 
sword ;  so  look  you  that  ho  who  wields  the  sword  has 
the  wisdom  and  prescience  of  a  wise  commander,  not 
the  mere  courage  of  a  rash  adventurer.  And  this  is 
good  advice  and  kindly  meant,  though  it  < 


one  who  can  play  motley  on  occasion ;  so  largess  1  lar- 
gess!" he  shouted,  bending  his  knee  to  the  prince. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  commander  not  to  squander 
his  money  lightly,"  replied  Rupert  gravely,  struck  with 
the  advice,  which  had  been  more  appropriate  than  pa- 
latable, yet  not  so  unpalatable  in  word  or  manner  as 
to  offend. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  commander  to  encourage 
those  who  can  snd  will  do  useful  service,"  observed 
Peter,  nothing  daunted  by  his  gravity.  "  I  ask  not  for 
gold,  keep  that  for  others ;  I  do  but  ask  from  your  high- 
ness a  written  pass  to  come  and  go  where  and  when 
I  will,  unquestioned,  unmolested."  Then  bending 
towards  the  prince,  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  Your 
highness  hen  observed  how  I  torn  men  to  my  wishes, 
and  you  doubt  not  my  faithfulness;  there  are  evil 
tempers  stirring,  you  understand--"  with  a  look  of  in- 
telligence. 

The  prince  eyed  him  steadily  for  a  moment,  then, 
satisfied  from  the  past  that  he  might  trust  him  for  the 
future,  answered  with  his  former  gayety. 

"  You  desire  permission  to  sing  and  to  sell  to  his 
majesty's  liege  subjects  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
in  return  for  yonr  services ;  so  be  it  then.  Where  is 
the  paper  I" 


dispersion  of  his  library,  seised  by  Charles,  on  the  plea  of  his 
having  furnished  anoient  precedents  to  the  patriots  of  the 
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"  Here,  and  I  humbly  thank  your  highness,"  amid 
the  pedler,  drawing  mate  rial  •  for  the  purpose  from  a 
side  pocket  of  his  upper  hose,  and  holding  up  the  crown 
of  his  hat  for  a  table. 

"  You  must  hare  full  credentials,  I  see,"  obsenred 
the  prince,  laughing  as  he  wrote  the  pass  dictated  by 
the  merry  pedler  5  a  pass  as  full  as  a  pass  could  be  in 
a  few  words.  "  Are  you  contented  now,  Peter  f "  asked 
Rupert,  as  he  signed  his  name,  after  reading  the  paper 
aloud. 

"  More  than  contented ;  your  highness  shall  find  I 
can  be  grateful." 

"  You  will  be  unlike  all  others  whom  I  have  served, 
then,"  replied  the  prince,  as  he  turned  away. 

"  I  trust  your  highness  does  not  doubt  the  gratitude 
of  those  faithful  officers  who  hare  held  it  their  high- 
est honour  to  be  near  your  person,"  obsenred  Colonel 
Carey,  with  some  show  of  vexation. 

"  No,  Carey,"  said  the  prince,  kindly;  "  I  doubt 
neither  you  nor  any  of  those  who  have  shared  my  dan- 
gera  and  my  smiles  ;  I  spoke  of  others  who  would  leave 
their  sovereign's  nephew  but  the  poor  power  to  say  to 
those  who  have  served  him  well, c  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you.'  " 

"  They  should  think  that  a  sufficient  honour,"  re- 
marked the  pedler ;  "  but  I  will  not  delay  your  high- 
ness with  wise  saws  which  no  one  heeds  :  on,  Prince 
Rupert,  and  look  at  the  stores  and  defences.  Had  you 
and  those  brave  Cavaliers"  (bowing  to  Colonel  Carey 
and  the  other  officers)  "  held  such  a  castle,  it  had  not 
been  won  in  two  days;  no,  nor  in  two  years.  The 
siege  of  Troy  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  siege 
of  Bristol." 

"  You  shall  have  a  noble  for  that  saying,  though  it 
were  my  last,"  observed  Major  Ritson. 

"  Pardon  me,  good  sir :  I  can  speak  the  truth  for 
once  and  yet  take  no  hire,"  replied  the  pedler,  declin- 
ing the  money  with  an  air  of  dignity. 

"  You  are  an  honest  rogue  after  all,"  said  the  blunt 
major  ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  joined  by  many. 

The  prince  and  his  friends  passed  on  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  defences  of  the  castle,  followed  by 
the  crowd,  on  the  pedler's  declaring  that  he  should  sing 
no  more  that  day ;  and  Peter,  left  to  himself,  sauntered 
towards  the  outer  gate,  so  guiding  his  sauntering  that 
he  came  close  beside  Roland  Eden,  who  was  pausing 
to  look  at  Earl  Bobert's  tower. 

"  A  man  might  find  it  easier  to  get  in  there  than  to 
get  out,"  observed  the  pedler  abruptly. 

"  There  would  be  little  wisdom  in  doing  the  first, 
and  less  in  hoping  to  effect  the  latter,"  replied  Roland 
indifferently. 

"  A  wise  man  who  sees  a  peril  avoids  it;  only  a  fool 
runs  into  it,"  remarked  Peter  significantly. 

"  If  your  words  point  at  me,  pedler,  singer,  or  what- 
ever you  may  be,  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  pent  up 
within  four  stone  walls." 

"  Then  never  heed  what  I  may  be,  Roland  Eden, 
but  take  my  advice :  ride  not  to  Lawrence  Weston  as 
you  purpose*  and  flush  not  and  frown  at  being  schooled 
by  a  pedler.  A  straw  flung  on  the  stream  will  tell 
which  way  flows  the  current,  and  a  giant  need  not  blush 
to  set  his  sail  accordingly.  And  fret  not  that  I  know 
your  purpose  and  would  cross  it ;  had  I  meant  you 
harm,  you  had  ere  now  suffered  a  traitor's  doom." 

"  I  am  no  traitor  t"  cried  the  youth,  indignantly. 

"  I  know  it,  or  I  would  leave  you  to  your  fate :  prove 
yourself  no  fool  by  not  running  needless  risks.  Again 
I  say,  go  not  to  Lawrence  Weston :  such  a  step  will 
win  you  no  favour  with  your  mistress  or  your  prince. 
Stamp  not  at  the  naming  of  your  rival,  but  trust  for 
once  to  woman's  love  and  woman's  constancy  i  you 
shame  her  and  yourself  by  doubting  Margaret  Wil- 
ton. And  speak  no  more  of  your  sparing  the  strip- 
ling, for  the  deed  will  bring  you  little  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  and  breed  suspicions  of  your  loyalty. 
Walk  silently  and  prudently,  for  there  are  spies  and 
listeners  round  you,  and  a  foe  thirsting  for  your  blood 
of  whom  you  dream  not ;  your  life  and  honour  hang 

but  nn  a  in!<)«p>*  *\tm»A  » 


"  I  fear  for  neither,''  aaid  the  Cavalier  provsVy,  not 
liking  the  advice  nor  the  adviser. 

"  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall  !"  replied  the  pedler; 
adding  in  a  gayer  and  louder  tone  as  others  approach- 
ed ;  "  touching  the  doublet,  young  sir,  you  •hall  hear 
more  anon :  you  see  I  have  some  little  taste  in  bravery  ,»• 
looking  down  at  his  crimson  vest  and  its  glittering  but- 
tons with  ludicrous  self-complacency.  "  Do  but  take 
my  advice,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  bargain,"  he  added,  and  bowing  respectfully,  left 
the  young  Cavalier  to  chafe  at  his  schooling,  who  was 
by  no  means  backward  in  so  doing,  though  unable  to 
deny  the  wisdom  of  his  advice. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Go*,  soule,  the  bodie's  guest, 
Upon  a  thanklesse  arrant ; 
Fear  not  to  touche  the  best, 
'  The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant : 

Goe,  since  I  needs  must  dye, 
And  give  the  world  the  lye. 
Tell  potentates  they  live 

Acting  by  others'  actions ; 
Not  loved  unlesse  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lye. 
Tell  men  of  high  condition, 
That  rule  affairs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate ! 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye. 

•Sir  Waltjeb  Raleigh. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  third  of  August,  1643,  no 
cloud  shadowed  its  splendour  or  lessened  its  power ; 
no  veiling  vapours  floated  across  the  pale  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  but  there  rode  the  fiery  ball  in  its  tyrant  majesty 
of  might,  as  if  knowing  itself  without  a  rival,  streaming 
down  on  the  parched  ground  in  the  pride  of  power  with 
no  pity  for  the  drooping  flowers  or  panting  cattle.  The 
heat  was  intense;  the  breath  of  man  and  beast  came 
thick  and  heavy;  the  birds  sat  silent  and  gasping  on 
the  branches,  or  flew  with  slow  and  languid  motion; 
and  those  who  had  so  much  desired  a  sunny  day  for  the 
pageant  which  was  to  grace  the  city,  hoped  for  a 
shower  to  clear  and  cool  the  air ;  and  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, looked  anxiously  towards  the  horizon  at  the 
rising  clouds  which,  as  they  thought,  predicted  it. 

Little  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the 
taking  of  Bristol,  and  on  that  morning  the  king,  attend- 
ed by  his  two  eldest  sons  and  several  of  his  ministers 
and  courtiers,  was  to  make  his  solemn  entry,  escorted 
by  all  the  corporation  in  their  robes,  and  the  troops 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  siege.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  all  was  bustle  and  preparation  within  the 
walls,  though  his  majesty  was  not  expected  to  reach 
Lawford's  Gate*  till  noon  at  least.  The  whole  popu- 
lation were  in  motion,  eager,  panting,  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  each  individual  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  and  each 
seeming  to  think  himself  or  herself  a  most  important 
part  of  the  spectacle. 

"  His  majesty,  it  should  seem,  has  none  but  loyal 
subjects  within  this  conquered  city,"  remarked  a 
neatly-dressed  female  of  middle  age,  and  of  a  pleasing 
and  intelligent  countenance,  to  a  man  standing  beside 
her  at  an  open  window  overlooking  one  of  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass,  pointing 
with  a  quiet  smile  to  some  well-known  Roundfieads  in 
an  opposite  house,  who  were  watching  as  anxiously  as 
though  the  Parliament  had  been  expected  instead  of 
the  king. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mistress  Bridget  Boley,  we  are  all  loyal 
now,  since  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cavalier*. 
When  the  cat  keeps  the  pantry,  no  mouse  dares  play 
the  thief,"  replied  the  person  thus  addressed  with  a 
knowing  nod ;  no  less  a  person  than  the  pedler,  not 


•  The  kings  and  queens  generally  entered  by  LawfimTs 
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attracting  attention  by  his  gay  apparel  and  merry 

songs,  as  in  the  castle  court,  bat  habited  like  a  sober 
btiien,  and  behaving  with  sober  decorum. 

"Two  hours  past  noon,  and  the  king  not  come 
yet,"  observed  an  ancient  dame  in  a  querulous  tone, 
stretching  forward  from  her  easy-chair  to  look  down 
the  street.  "  When  Queen  Anne  came  she  did  not 
keep  us  waiting  in  this  way ;  but  things  are  not  as  they 
used  to  be.  That  was  a  fine  sight  I*  when  the  mayor 
and  all  the  common-council  men  walked  before  her  in 
scarlet,  and  his  worship  gave  her  a  fair  satin  purse 
containing  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  while  the 
queen  gave  him  in  return  a  ring  of  gold  set  with  dia- 
monds. And  then  there  was  a  sham  fight  on  the  river, 
where  one  side  was  dressed  up  like  Turks,  and  the  queen 
went  to  see  it,  and  blood,  real  blood,  poured  through  the 
•ides  of  the  vessel,  for  there  were  six  bladdersfiil  bought 
for  the  purpose;  and  all  said  that  my  husband ,  who  is  dead 
and  gone  now,  poor  man,  managed  it  all  with  great 
•kill,  letting  the  blood  run  out  of  the  scupper-holes 
very  naturally.  That  was  a  grand  sight !  but  I  hear 
that  there  are  to  be  no  such  fine  doings  now.  If  my 
poor  John  were  alive,  he  would  have  something  to 
amuse  bis  majesty ;  but  the  men  now-a-days  are  differ- 
ent to  what  they  were ;  and  the  crowd  does  not  look 
half  as  merry  as  crowds  used  to  look  when  I  was 
young.  The  queen  said  to  me  very  graciously,  '  My 
good  woman,'  says  she — but  no  one  listens  to  me," 
she  added  fretfully,  as  the  cry  "  the  king  !  the  king !» 
caused  all  to  look  from  the  window,  heedless  of  the 
often-repeated  tale  of  the  prosy  and  doting  grandmo- 
ther, whose  praise  was  confined  to  the  past,  and  who 
could  see  nothing  right  or  desirable  in  the  present. 
The  waning  mind,  when  it  loses  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, seeks  not  the  cause  in  its  own  decay,  but  in  the 
insufficiency  of  the  objects  presented  to  its  view. 

The  cry  "  they  come  !  they  come  !"  was  no  deluding 
cry.  On  came  the  procession  for  which  so  many  watch- 
**>  M  gay  and  as  grand  as  the  civic  splendours  of  a 
great  mercantile  city,  and  the  presence  of  a  sovereign 
surrounded  by  his  sons,  his  ministers,  and  courtiers, 
and  escorted  by  gallant  troops,  could  render  it. 

First  came  the  various  trades  with  many  costly  ban- 
ners and  divers  loyal  devices,  bearing  emblems  of  their 
different  crafts,  preceded  by  bands  of  music  playing 
lively  and  stirring  tunes.  Then  rode  the  mayor,  com- 
mon-council men,  and  recorder  in  scarlet  robes,  with 
footcloths,  pages,  and  companions,  who  had  gone  out 
to  meet  his  majesty  at  Lawford's  Gate.  After  them 
came  the  king  himself,  and  close  behind,  Charles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  Princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Sir  Ralph 
Hop  ton,  and  other  ministers  and  distinguished  officers ; 
th« whole  closed  by  a  long  train  of  soldiers,  marching 
in  regular  array,  and  bands  of  well-dressed  spectators 
harrying  along,  making  no  pretence  at  order. 

"  You  who  know  everything  and  everybody,  Master 
Porson,  must  tell  me  the  great  people  as  they  pass," 
Mid  Mistress  Bridget  Boley,  half  in  request,  half  in 
command,  with  a  mingling  of  respect  and  familiarity 
which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, whose  penetration  had  before  been  puzzled 
by  her  demeanour. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Mistress  Boley ;  but  you  over- 
rate my  knowledge,"  he  replied,  yielding  to  her  wishes 
*ith  a  good  grace. 

"You  are  too  modest,  Master  Porson;  I  do  but 
judge  you  as  you  are." 

"  Do  you  f"  asked  the  pedler,  abruptly,  bending  a 
keen  yet  halfcmocking  gaze  upon  the  speaker. 

"I  do!"  replied  the  lady,  emphatically;  so  em- 
phatically, that  the  mocking  smile  passed  from  the 
pedler's  lip,  and  his  merry  eye  took  an  anxious  look. 

"  Now  do  your  best,  as  you  promised,  for  the  mayor 
and  the  common-council  men  have  nearly  passed,  and 
I  would  know  who  comes  next.  I  pray  you  to  look  at 
the  pageant  and  not  at  me,"  continued  Mistress  Boley, 


*  The  wife  of  James  L  visited  Bristol,  1613,  and  was  thus 


a  little  impatiently,  finding  that  his  eye  continued  fixed 
on  her  instead  of  the  procession.  "  There  now  1  who 
is  that  on  the  fine  horse,  who  bows  graciously  but 
gravely  to  the  people,  who  shout  and  wave  their  hats, 
while  the  women  flicker  their  kerchiefs  ?" 

"  That  is  King  Charles  himself,"  replied  the  pedler, 
making  no  comment  on  her  personal  remarks ;  "  you 
may  know  him  by  the  love-lock  over  his  left  shoulder 
and  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  against  which  vanities  Master 
Prynne  preached  so  loudly  when  be  was  here  ;  as  well 
as  by  the  pointed  beard,*  in  which  it  is  said  that  his 
majesty  takes  some  pride  ;  and  I  should  know  him,  too, 
by  the  slight  curving  of  his  knee,  though  that  is  far 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  feeble 
childhood." 

"  You  saw  him  as  a  child,  then  ?"  asked  Mistress 
Boley,  quickly. 

"  I  have  heard  the  report  of  those  who  did,"  replied 
the  pedler,  involuntarily  turning  aside  from  the  search- 
ing glance  of  the  Questioner,  who  instantly  resumed 
her  observation  of  the  king. 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  his  majesty,  too,  for  it  seems 
as  if  his  is  a  face  which  all  can  copy,  since  every  print 
is  like  him.  There  is  something  sad  to  my  fancy  in 
that  long  pale  face ;  he  seems  to  me  as  one  set  by  for 
sorrow ;  there  is  care,  not  joy,  in  his  smile." 

"  He  has  little  cause  for  joy ;  care  dogs  his  steps ; 
his  foes  are  keen  ;  his  friends,  except  an  honourable 
few,  grasping  or  touchy,  little  better  than  loyal  rebels 
seeking  rewards  which  he  has  not  to  give,  blighting 
his  hopes  by  their  cabals.  The  crownt  which  he  seized 
with  such  eager  haste  has  been  no  crown  of  thornless 
roses.  With  a  wiser  tutor  than  his  sire,  he  might  not 
have  trampled  on  his  subjects'  rights;  with  a  wiser 
counselor  than  his  fair  queen,  he  might  not  peril  his 
crown  and  life  for  a  worn  out  prerogative.  Would  he 
even  now  yield  in  sincerity,  all  might  be  well ;  but  he 
is  not  fitted  for  the  time  in  which  he  has  been  born." 

"  Is  it  true,  as  I  have  heard,  that  when  the  king's 
bust!  was  carried  to  his  house  at  Chelsea,  some  drops 
of  blood  fell  down  upon  it  from  a  dying  partridge  in 
a  hawk's  talons  overhead  f"  asked  Mistress  Boley  in  a 
mysterious  tone,  struck  by  the  grave  and  earnest  man- 
ner of  the  pedler. 

"  It  is  true;  but  let  us  talk  of  other  things:  and  see, 
bis  majesty  is  just  before  us,"  observed  Peter  Porson, 
waving  his  hat  and  cheering  loudly;  so  loudly  that  the 
king  glanced  at  the  cheerer,  and  acknowledged  his 
shouts  with  what  some  considered  a  smile  of  recogni- 
tion. 

"  And  who  is  that  youth  with  the  keen  merry  eye, 
black  curls,  and  swarthy  complexion,  who  looks  as  if 
he  could  never  be  sad  and  rarely  grave !" 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  more  heavy  and 
earnest-looking  boy  beside  him  is  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  first  will  occasion  sadness  more  often  than  he  will 
feel  it ;  life  will  be  ever  to  him,  even  with  all  its  cares 
and  sorrows,  little  other  than  a  jest;  his  brother,  of  a 
more  gloomy  temperament,  will  not  let  the  ills  of  time 
pass  lightly  by ;  he  has  to  me  the  seal  of  suffering  on 
his  brow.  But  this  is  an  idle  guessing  of  the  future, 
and  not  over  safe,"  added  the  pedler,  checking  him- 
self. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  at  least  a  most  joyous 
smile,"  observed  Mistress  Boley,  as  the  youthful 
Charles,  not  yet  fourteen,  bowing  gallantly  to  a  pretty 
maiden  whose  cheeks  bloomed  at  the  compliment,  re- 
marked aloud, 

"  If  the  ladies  of  Bristol  hold  rights,  as  it  is  said,  to 
compensate  for  their  want  of  charms,  the  surrender  of 
those  privileges  may  be  justly  demanded  now.  Let 
them  claim  them  for  their  beauty,  and  I  will  uphold 
their  claim." 

The  citizens,  flattered  in  the  presence  of  their  wives 


*  The  better  to  escape  observation,  the  kins;  cut  off  this 
cherished  beard  before  his  journey  to  the  Scottish  army. 

t  For  the  cabals  of  his  court,  see  Clarendon  and  others. 
He  wore  the  crown  when  meeting  the  Parliament  before  h;s 
coronation,  which  was  not  usual.  ^ 

t  A  bust  by  Bernim.    Carte  in  h:s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Or-^ 
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and  daughters,  cheered  the  prince  enthusiastically, 
whose  cheaply-won  popularity  continued  with  him 
daring  his  alter  residence  in  the  city  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Devonshire. 

"  Those  I  know  are  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Mau- 
rice $  I  shall  not  soon  forget  them  or  their  troops.  I 
saw  much,  too  much  of  them  on  the  bridge  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender,"  observed  Mistress  Boley  with  some 
bitterness. 

"  I  heard  that  your  house  was  one  of  those  plunder- 
ed ;  but  I  also  heard  that  the  princes  had  done  their 
beet  to  stop  the  evil  doings  of  the  soldiers." 

"  They  did  something,  but  not,  to  my  thinking,  all 
that  they  might  have  done.  Not  only  was  my  house 
broken  into,  but  I  should  have  suffered  in  my  own  per- 
son, for  the  troopers  used  their  swords  with  freedom, 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  young  Royalist  (Captain 
Eden,  as  I  afterwards  learned),  who  beat  back  the  sol- 
diers, thus  saving  my  goods  and  perhaps  my  life.  Had 
all  the  officers  done  as  much,  honest  people  would  not 
have  suffered;  but  some  plundered  as  well  as  their 
men.  I  pray  that  the  prince  may  not  be  our  governor ; 
8  r  Ralph  Hopton,  all  say,  does  keep  good  order,  and 
is  the  only  Royalist  commander  who  has  prayers  read 
to  his  troops." 

"  The  prince  will  be  governor  of  Bristol,  take  my 
word  for  that,"  replied  the  pedler.  "  His  majesty  has 
come  himself  to  settle  the  difference  between  his  ne- 

fthew  and  the  marquis,  without  the  meddling  of  the 
ords  of  his  council,  who  owe  the  prince  no  favour." 

"  But  the  prince  does  not  look  as  well  pleased  as  he 
surely  would  were  he  certain  of  being  governor,"  re- 
marked Mistress  Boley,  unwilling  to  believe  what  she 
so  little  wished. 

"  The  prince  frowns  for  less  than  a  trifle,  and  his 
majesty's  gracious  manner  towards  the  marquis  may 
have  stirred  his  anger." 

"  Should  it  prove  as  you  say,  Master  Porson,  if  I 
would  keep  the  little  fortune  left  me  by  my  good  uncle, 
I  must  seek  some  safer  home." 

"  You  may  abide  in  safety  now ;  the  worst  is  passed  ; 
and  should  the  prince  be  governor,  he  will  be  little 
here.  Having  gained  his  point  and  thwarted  the  mar- 
quis, he  will  make  Sir  Ralph  his  lieutenant,  on  whose 
honour  and  justice  you  may  rely.  See,  he  is  passing 
now,  scarcely  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  his  horse  ; 
and  beside  him  rides  the  marquis  himself." 

"  Looking  neither  happy  nor  well  pleased  ;  he  has  a 
careworn  countenance,"  remarked  Mistress  Boley. 

"  The  sad  fate  of  his  first  lady,  and  the  slights  and 
wrongs  received  from  the  court,  checked  the  spirits  of 
his  youth ;  and  this  unhappy  war,  forcing  him  from  that 
retirement  which  suits  him  best,  joined  to  his  differ- 
ences with  the  princes,  have  not  made  him  of  a  gayer 
mood ;  but  he  would  ill  exchange  his  honour  and  de- 
voted loyalty  for  the  lighter  humour  of  some  of  his 
majesty's  adherents." 

"  And  who  rides  on  the  other  side  of  Sir  Ralph, 
with  a  shrewd,  but  not  pleasing  look  f" 

"  Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  one 
of  the  most  politic,  though  not  the  most  generous  or 
high-minded,  of  the  king's  advisers.  Let  the  wily  and 
cold-hearted  take  heed  that  their  pupils*  become  not 
their  masters,  and  practise  on  their  teachers  the  les- 
sons of  craft  which  they  have  taught  them.  But  I  must 
to  8mall  street  to  welcome  the  king  snd  his  courtiers, 
or  his  majesty  might  think  himself  alighted,"  added  the 

ftedler,  in  a  gayer  tone.  "  Before  I  go,  how  do  you 
ike  the  pageant,  Mistress  Boley  f" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Master  Porson,  not  as  well  as  I 
expected.  It  is  grand,  but  not  gay.  Except  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  my  mind  none  look  really  joyous, 
and  the  very  air  seems  dull  and  heavy,  while  the  flags 
hang  iaaily  against  their  staffs,  as  if  wanting  the  will  or 
the  power  to  show  themselves." 

"  Yet  there  is  much  loud  shouting  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  Mistress  Boley." 


*  Hyde,  afterward   LoTd  Clarendon,  was  banished  from 
England  by  Charles  II.,  after  having  been  many  years  his 


"Yes,  Master  Porson;  as  you  say,  when  the  cat 
pipes  the  mice  must  dance." 

"  Right ;   you   know   when  to  be  silent,  or  your 
shrewd  wit  might  lead  you  into  trouble,"  replied  the 
pedler,  with  an  understanding  look.    "  But  I  must  to  • 
Small  street  ;  the  procession  would  be  nothing  without 
Peter  Porson,  pedler." 

"  Neither  Peter  Porson  nor  pedler ;  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  discover  why  you  would  pass  for  either," 
said  Mistress  Boley  to  herself,  as  she  marked  the 
speaker  making  his  way  below  among  the  crowd  with 
a  gay  adroitness  which  insured  success. 

"  Plague  on  that  woman's  curiosity  !  bnt  it  shall  be 
baffled  yet,"  muttered  the  pedler,  as  he  descended  the 
stairs.  "  Shall  a  woman  read  a  riddle  in  which  men, 
and  acute  men,  too,  see  nothing  but  mere  matter  of 
fact  V    Yet  it  is  a  good,  kind  creature  after  all." 

So  active  was  the  pedler,  and  so  well  did  he  know 
how  to  win  his  way  through  the  concourse  of  gaping 
spectators,  that  when  Charles  reached  the  door  of 
C  res  wick's  house  in  the  centre  of  Small  street,  where 
he  was  to  reside  during  his  stay  at  Bristol,  Master 
Peter  was  ready  to  assist  him  in  slighting,  and  was 
held  in  higher  honour  by  the  people  on  account  of  the 
gracious  speech  he  received  in  return,  in  which  be 
was  designated  as  "  honest  Peter,  our  trusty  pedler." 
If  his  purpose  was  to  gain  more  power  over  the  multi- 
tude, gentle  and  simple,  on  the  score  of  his  majesty's 
approbation,  it  was  accomplished. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  went  to 
Alderman  Hoi  worthy's  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Small  street,  which  had  been  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence. The  trades  withdrew  to  prove  their  loyalty  by 
feasting ;  the  troops,  except  a  guard  of  honour,  retired 
to  their  quarters ;  the  great  crowd  dispersed  :  and  the 
king,  dismissing  his  attendants,  gave  a  private  audience 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

After  conversing  on  the  engagements  at  Bath  and  De- 
vizes, the  discourse  naturally  turned  on  the  more  re* 
cent  siege  of  Bristol,  on  the  naming  which  the  words  of 
both  became  more  guarded,  and  their  manner  exhibited 
restraint  and  embarrassment,  though  the  king  was  most 
gracious  and  the  marquis  most  humble  and  respectful. 

"  We  owe  much  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  yodr  gallant 
companions  in  arms,"  said  Charles,  with  more  than 
usual  hesitation  in  his  speech.  "  Orfr  hopes  are  higher 
than  they  have  been  of  late  ;  and  now  that  the  second 
city  in  our  empire  has  been  bravely  wrested  from  the 
enemy,  we  are  fain  to  believe  that  we  may  soon  hold 
the  rule  over  obedient  subjects,  instead  of  contending 
with  rebellious  delinquents.  As  we  would  be  merciful 
to  our  foes,  so  do  we  wish  that  we  could,  better  show 
gratitude  to  our  friends ;  but  we  are  poor  in  wealth  and 
poor  in  power ;  charged  with  the  cares  of  royalty,  yet 
scantily  blessed  with  its  delights.  We  deeply  feel  the 
value  of  your  lordship's  services,  and  still  more  deeply 
grieved  that  we  cannot  reward  them  as  we  would  and 
as  they  merit.  We  have  now  but  the  shadow  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  none  of  its  substance  to  bestow  on  our 
faithful  friends." 

"  Your  majesty  is  pleased  to  rate  my  services  too 
highly  ;  but,  such  they  are,  they  have  been  rendered 
without  the  hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  I  am  no 
courtier,  my  liege,  and  have,  from  my  long  seclusion, 
grown  somewhat  rude  of  speech  ;  but  King  Charles  has 
not  a  subject  more  truly  devoted  to  his  person." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  king  with  feeling, "  and  should 
be  undeserving  of  that  devotion  could  I  doubt  it ;  a  de- 
votion the  more  rare  and  the  more  highly  to  be  esteem- 
ed, since  in  former  days  you  had  some  slights  to  com- 
plain of  from  our  royal  father,  who  was  wrought  to 
jealousy  by  those  around  him,  envious  of  your  worth 
and  fortune." 

"  Name  not  the  past,  I  entreat  you,  sire.  I  strive  to 
forget  it,  for  my  blood  is  not  yet  so  chilled  by  age  that 
I  can  think  of  my  early  love  and  her  sad  fate  as  calmly 
as  I  should,"  replied  the  marquis,  turning  a  way  to  con- 
ceal the  emotion  which  any  allusion  to  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  never  failed  to  awak- 
en. "  Of  slight  to  myself  I  think  not,"  he  added  after 
a  moment's  pause. 
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"  I  would  that  mora  of  my  subjects  resembled  your 
lordship  in  this,  and  in  all  other  things  beside,"  observed 
the  king  with  quickness.  "  In  truth,  there  are  some 
who  expect  more  favour  and  observance  than  mortal 
sovereign  could  grant,  though  he  were  ruler  of  the 
universe." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  sire ;  for  myself  I  ask  no  fa- 
vour, expect  no  observance,  save  such  as  may  uphold 
the  command  to  which  it  has  pleased  your  majesty  so 
graciously  to  advance  me,  and  which  I  am  still  more 
ready  to  lay  down  than  I  was  to  accept,  at  your  ma- 
jesty's desire." 

Charles  saw  that  the  marquis  replied  a  little  proudly, 
as  if  guessing  his  purpose,  but  only  answered  still  more 
graciously. 

"  It  is  this  very  refraining  from  claiming  those  rewards 
due  to  your  rare  merit  which  makes  us  feel  more  pain- 
fully our  kingly  poverty ;  and  yet,  while  admitting  our 
utter  inability  to  discharge  our  debt  of  gratitude,  we 
would  fain  make  that  debt  still  larger  by  seeking  a  fa- 
vour at  your  hands." 

"  What  can  my  sovereign  seek  from  me  t  He  has  al- 
ready all  that  my  poor  ability  can  give,"  said  the  mar- 
quis in  some  surprise. 

"  We  would  seek  more  than  one  favour  of  you,  my 
lord  marquis.  First,  we  would  have  you  think  that  we 
hold  your  services  in  high  esteem,  even  should  our  ac- 
tions appear  to  prejudiced  eyes  to  gainsay  it.  Kings 
are  not  absolute,  they  are  the  slaves  of  circumstances ; 
I  am  the  slave  of  subjects  too." 

"  I  do  believe  that  your  majesty  holds  me  in  far  high- 
er esteem  than  I  deserve." 

"  That  cannot  be,  my  lord.  Now  for  my  next  request; 
and  I  would  have  you  think  me  a  most  humble  suitor. 
I  must  entreat  you  to.  forego  your  claim  to  appoint  the 
governor  of  Bristol."      , 

"  In  that,  my  liege,  I  must  implore  you  to  excuse  me: 
in  all  beside  you  may  command  me,"  said  the  marquis, 
abruptly,  startled  at  the  request.  "  For  myself,  I  ask 
no  favour;  but  surely  your  majesty  cannot,  and  will  not, 
put  a  slight  on  Sir  Ralph  Uopton  T  But  for  him  there 
had  been  no  Cornish"  army;  think  of  his  victory  at  Strat- 
ton,  bis  sufferings  at  Lansdown.  I  am  the  more  earnest 
on  this  point,  as  some  have  hinted  that  I  did  him  wrong 
in  passing  over  into  Wales,  though  with  his  approba- 
tion ;  and  others  have  remarked  that  officers  have  been 
advanced  above  him,  whose  scanty  worth  should  have 
detained  them  far  below  him :  nor  is  this  last  without 
some  show  of  truth,  although  Sir  Ralph  is  too  high- 
minded  to  complain.  My  voice  is  powerless :  Prince 
Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice  rule  as  they  will ;  and  since 
the  commander-in-chief  may  not  command,  I  entreat 
your  majesty' to  permit  me  to  resign  a  rank  which  brings 
me  no  honour,  and  to  you  no  good.  Let  me  henceforth 
serve  my  sovereign  as  a  volunteer;  my  arm,  though 
worn  with  age,  can  still  strike  down  his  foes." 

"You  speak  too  warmly  on  this  point,  my  lord; 
youth  will  be  youth,  and  spurn  control,"  remarked  the 
king,  his  cheek  flushing  at  the  indignant  tone  of  the 
speaker,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke. 

"  Your  pardon,  sire,  if  I  spoke  too  boldly.  Think 
only  that  the  courtier  has  grown  rude  and  rusty  through 
his  long  seclusion,  not  that  the  man  fails  aught  in  his 
devotion.  I  would  be  more  lowly  in  my  speech,  now 
that  your  majesty  hath  little  of  the  pomp  and  pageant 
of  a  court,  than  if  my  liege  were  girded  round  with 
wealth,  and  glory,  and  a  doting  people's  love." 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Hertford,"  said  the  king,  drop- 
ping the  royal  we,  and  speaking  as  to  a  friend  and 
equal;  "and  this  belief  makes  me  grieve  more  to 
seem  to  thwart  you:  I  am  in  a  strait,  and  you  refuse  to 
aid  me." 

«'  Say  not  so,  my  liege,"  replied  the  marquis,  touch- 
ed by  his  mild  reproach.  "  Forget  the  request  which 
I  presumed  to  make,  if  it  so  please  you  ;  but  believe 
me,  sire,  it  is  for  your  honour  to  bestow  some  favour 
on  Sir  Ralph.  If  brave  men  find  that  they  are  slight- 
ed, their  loyalty  may  be  unchanged,  and  yet  their  zeal 
be  cooled." 

"  I  would  reward  all  my  friends,  Lord  Hertford, 
were  it  in  my  power;  but,  as  you  know,  it  is  not.  I  have 


one  loaf  to  bestow,  and  a  hundred  eager  hands  are 
held  out  to  grasp  it :  men  are  grown  ravenous  in  their 
hunger  after  wealth  and  honours.  As  to  the  point  in 
question,  I  know  not  what  to  do  unless  you  generously 
withdraw  your  claim,  having  passed  my  word  to  Ru- 
pert, when  informed  by  him  of  the  surrender,  before  I 
was  acquainted  with  your  wish." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  liege,  if  I  remark  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Bristol 
should  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  terms  of  its  sur- 
render ;  and  permit  me  to  ask  whether  his  highness 
would  not  have  sought  the  governorship  for  some  fa- 
vourite unworthy  to  compete  with  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
had  he  not  heard  of  my  intended  request,  and  felt  that 
such  an  application  must  then  be  made  in  vain." 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  my  lord  marquis,  to  question  the 
prince  on  such  reports.  I  would  show  all  kindness  to 
the  son  of  my  afflicted  sister,  and  keep  my  promise,  if 
I  can,  though  made  in  ignorance  of  some  circumstances 
with  which  I  should  have  been  acquainted." 

The  marquis  did  not  reply,  that  while  Charles  pro- 
fessed all  kindness  for  his  sister's  son,  he  had  left  that 
sister  herself  dependent  on  a  foreign  court,  leaguing 
with  her  enemies,  instead  of  upholding  her  rights;  and 
the  king  proceeded. 

"  To  snow  all  honour  to  Sir  Ralph,  he  shall  be  cre- 
ated Baron  Hopton  of  Stratton ;  and  Rupert,  who  holds 
him  in  high  esteem,  has  already  intimated  his  wish  that 
he  should  be  his  lieutenant,  which  will  give  him  time 
to  recruit  his  health,  and  secure  us  two  active  and  effi- 
cient governors  of  a  most  important  port.  It  rests  with 
you,  therefore,  to  save  me  from  the  pain  of  breaking 
my  word  to  my  nephew,  or  denying  the  request  of  a 
tried  and  valued  friend  and  gallant  officer." 

"  I  have  already  prayed  your  majesty  to  waste  no 
thought  on  me,  who,  as  a  humble  volunteer,  can  have 
no  voice  in  any  appointment.  Doubtless  Sir  Ralph 
will  be  contented  with  the  barony,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  Prince  Rupert  is  brave  and  active,  and  better 
fitted  for  command  than  an  old  man  not  bred  to  arms 
and  bowed  with  care.  Have  I  your  majesty's  permis- 
sion to  retire  for  the  present?" 

"  No,  no,  my  most  devoted  friend ;  you  shall  not 
leave  me  thus,  nor  will  I  take  that  cold  assent.  Your 
king  gives  the  appointment  to  you,  as  yours  of  right ; 
but  he  asks  you  to  save  his  honour  which  is  pledged.— 
Will  you  bring  shame  upon  him  by  denial  T  Will  you 
give  his  enemies  cause  to  exult,  and  say,  we  cannot 
trust  him,  for  he  breaks  his  word  ?♦♦ 

The  marquis  was  overcome,  and  his  voice  faltered 
as  he  snswered, 

"  Spare  me,  ray  liege ;  I  blush  to  have  withstood 
your  wish  so  boldly ;  had  it  concerned  myself  alone  I 
had  been  silent.  I  have  no  claim  but  what  your  gra- 
cious kindness  gave,  and  that  I  cheerfully  resign." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  king,  affected,  extending 
his  hand,  which  his  faithful  subject  pressed  to  his  lips 
with  respectful  warmth.  "And  Rupert  must  thank 
you  too  :  he  is  quick  of  temper  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol, but  he  has  high  and  generous  feelings.  Sir  Ralph 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  but  how  shall  I  re- 
ward my  tried  and  faithful  Hertford,  who  thinks  not  of 
himself,  where  all  beside  are  selfish?  You  must  be 
ever  near  me;  I  need  your  counsels,  the  counsels  of  a 
wise  and  honourable  mind,  the  warnings  and  the  sooth- 
ing of  a  warm  and  honest  heart.  Let  others  go  to  bat- 
tle who  oan  be  better  spared  ;  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's 
place  is  at  his  king's  right  hand ;  you  must  be  our 
Groom  of  the  Stole." 

The  marquis  started,  bending  a  keen  and  uncourtier- 
like  look  on  the  king ;  and  his  brow  contracted  as  he 
saw  that  his  majesty  turned  away  with  an  embarrassed 
air.  However  gracious  this  appointment  might  ap- 
pear to  others,  the  gallant  soldier  saw  and  felt  the  truth  ; 
he  was  displaced  by  the  monarch  whdm  he  had  served 
so  well,  that  his  nephews,  who  could  brook  no  control, 
should  hold  the  chief  commands. 

"  I  pray  your  majesty  not  to  lay  upon  me  the  charge 
of  such  an  office.  I  am  old,  worn  out ;  less  fitted  even 
to  play  the  courtier  than  the  soldier;  I  am  rude  of 
speech  and  rude  of  mood,  and  would  retire  to  that 
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seclusion  which  has  made  and  suits  my  savage  hu- 
mour." 

"  Will  yoa  desert  your  sovereign  in  adversity  T  leave 
him  when  he  so  much  needs  the  service  of  true  friends?" 

"  Never,  my  gracious  liege  !"  replied  the  marquis, 
warmly,  forgetting  every  slight,  and  won  back  by  this 
gentle  reproach  to  all  his  former  unselfish  devotion.— 
"  I  am  yours,  sire  ;  do  with  me  as  you  will ;  make  of 
me  what  you  please.  I  am  the  lowliest  and  most  wil- 
ling slave  that  ever  crawled  the  earth,  bound  in  the 
fetters  of  your  gracious  kindness." 

"  No  slave,  my  lord  ;  only  the  noblest  and  the  truest 
friend  and  subject  that  monarch  ever  had." 

The  marquis  bowed  in  silence ;  he  could  not  speak, 
but  turned  aside  to  hide  his  quivering  lip  and  swimming 
eye. 

"  I  hear  Rupert  in  the  anteroom  ;  he  must  learn  how 
much  he  owes  to  your  generous  forbearance,"  said  the 
king,  breaking  a  silence  painful  from  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  glossing  a  slight  by  cozening  words  and  a 
show  of  greater  favour,  moving  towards  the  door  as  he 
spoke. 

The  king  was  right ;  Rupert  was  in  the  anteroom 
conversing  with  Sir  Ralph  Hop  ton,  apart  from  his  ma- 
jesty's attendants,  and  saying  all  that  mortal  man  could 
say  to  convince  the  gallant  soldier,  whom  he  had  sought 
for  that  purpose,  of  his  high  esteem. 

"  I  know  not  how  this  matter  of  the  governorship  of 
Bristol  may  be  decided,  Sir  Ralph,"  observed  the 
prince,  after  some  gracious  questions  touching  his 
health ;  "  but  whatever  may  be  his  majesty's  decision, 
I  trust  you  will  believe  that  I  have  ever  esteemed  you 
as  one  to  whom  my  gallant  father  was  much  indebted, 
and  whose  name  either  abroad  or  at  home  is  consid- 
ered synonymous  with  courage  and  honour.  The — 
Queen  of  Bohemia  has  not  forgotten  who  bore  her  be- 
hind him  in  her  flight  from  Prague ;  and  her  son,  grate- 
ful for  that  service,  would  rather  submit  to  slight  him- 
self than  afford  suspicion  that  he  holds  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton  in  less  high  consideration  than  his  merit  claims. — 
The  marquis  had  given  me  no  intimation  of  his  purpose, 
when  I  requested  the  command  of  this  city  for  myself ; 
and  should  his  majesty  bestow  that  command  on  you, 
no  one  will  more  readily  admit  the  justice  of  his  deci- 
sion. Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  from  an  uncle's 
Eartial  affection,  invest  me  with  that  honour,  may  I 
ope,  as  I  expressed  through  Colonel  Gerrard,  that  you 
will  accept  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  though  so 
far  below  your  merits,  and  temper  with  your  wisdom 
the  rashness  of  my  resolves  1  By  my  own  free  will  I 
shall  be  little  here,  so  that  after  a  brief  time  you  will 
have  the  sole  command.  I  breathe  more  freely  in  the 
open  field  than  within  stone  walls,  and  you  require 
rest  to  regain  your  health." 

"  Tour  highness  gives  to  my  poor  services  a  higher 
worth  than  they  deserve  :  the  little  aid  I  could  afford 
the  lovely  Queen  of  Bohemia  brought  more  than  its 
own  reward,"  replied  Sir  Ralph,  won  by  the  prince's 
warmth  and  frankness,  though  still  suspecting  that  his 
application  had  formerly  been  made  to  thwart  the 
marquis,  and  that  his  present  good-humour  arose  from 
the  certainty  of  gaining  the  desired  triumph.  "  With 
regard  to  the  command  of  the  city,  I  regret  that  my 
name  should  have  been  brought  in  question,  which 
was  entirely  o  ving  to  the  friendly  zeal  of  the  nfarquis, 
who  knew  nothing  of  your  wish,  not  to  any  presump- 
tion on  my  part.  Allow  me  to  be  the  first  to  greet 
your  highness  as  the  governor,  for  such  you  will  and 
ought  to  be ;  and  if  I  hesitate  to  accept  your  gracious 

•  offer  of  being  your  lieutenant,  believe  me  that  I  only 
«  do  so  from  a  doubt  whether  my  acceptance  might  seem 

•  ouite  courteous  to  Lord  Hertford  :  for  myself, I  should 
feel  proud  to  be  under  Prince  Rupert,  the  son  of  the 

•  gallant  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  beautiful  queen,  who 
retained  by  her  virtues  the  hearts  won  by  her  love- 

'  liness." 

"  Ever  the  same,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton ;   noble  and 

high-minded,  without  one  selfish  thought:  I  blush  that, 

through  adverse  circumstances,  I  should  seem  to  stand 

./in  competition  with  one  whose  worth  so  far  outvalues 

■  mine,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  generous  warmth. 


"  And  I  can  deem  no  circumstance*  advene  which 
bring  me  so  much  honour,  and  that  without  any  pre- 
sumption of  my  own,"  replied  Sir  Ralph,  with  more 
than  a  courtier's  sincerity,  gratified  by  the  praise  of 
one  so  capable  of  appreciating  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
and  the  honour  of  a  man ;  the  son,  too,  of  that  fair  and 
unhappy  queen  in  whose  cause  he  had  spent  his 
younger  years  j  a  queen  served  by  many  with  a  ge- 
nerous devotion  unknown  since  the  days  of  chivalry. 
Who  can  read  of  her  sufferings  without  a  sigh  T  or 
think  of  the  unselfish,  unchanging,  and  respectful  re- 
gard of  Lord  Craven,  without  the  highest  admiration! 

"  He  knows  not  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  who  thinks  him 
capable  of  presumption,"  observed  the  king,  who  had 
caught  the  last  sentence  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
inner  apartment. 

"  I  would  that  I  had  two  Bristol s  to  be  governed  in- 
stead of  one,  that  I  might  prove  how  high  I  hold  your 
services." 

"  I  would  that  you  had  many  instead  of  only  two, 
my  gracious  liege,  but  from  less  selfish  motives.  My 
services  are  already  overpaid  by  your  majesty's  appro- 
bation." 

"  Not  half  paid,  Sir  Ralph,  nor  ever  can  be  ;  bot  I 
must  call  you  Sir  Ralph  no  more  ;  you  are  henceforth 
Baron  Hopton  of  Stratton,  a  title  of  which  the  proudest 
might  be  proud,"  said  the  king  kindly. 

"  Let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate  Lord  Hopton 
on  his  new  title,  though  that  title  is  but  a  poor  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  worth ;  since  rank,  at  this  in- 
stance, instead  of  conferring  honour,  receives  it  from 
his  noble  deeds,"  observed  Prince  Rupert,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  gallant  soldier. 

"  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  gratitude,  ray  liege, 
my  prince,"  murmured  Sir  Ralph  with  an  unsteady 
voice,  as  he  knelt  to  do  homage  for  his  title. 

"  We  want  no  words,  Lord  Hopton,"  said  the  king 
feelingly,  touched  by  the  brave  soldier's  unwonted 
emotion.  "  Should  Charles  ever  reign  again  as  a  king 
should  reign,  the  showers  of  his  favour  shall  be  rich  and 
plentiful ;  the  sunshine  of  his  gratitude  shall  warm  and 
gladden  many.  And  now,  nephew,  you  must  in  with 
me  and  thank  the  marquis,  who,  generously  yielding  all 
his  claims,  permits  me  to  fulfil  my  promise  and  my 
wishes.  You  and  my  Lord  Hopton,  as  I  judge  from 
your  words  as  I  entered,  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments agreeable  to  both." 

"  We  have,  my  gracious  king  and  kinder  uncle ;  at 
least,  I  hope  that  any  lingering  hesitation  may  be  over- 
come." 

"  I  will  ride  a  cornet  in  your  troop,  if  your  highness 
wish  it,"  replied  Lord  Hopton,  warmly. 

"Now  Heaven  forefend,  my  lord;  you  would  win' 
all  my  laurels,"  answered  Rupert,  gayly,  but  with 
feeling. 

The  marquis  received  the  thanks  of  the  prince  with 
cold  composure,  and  tendered  his  congratulations  in 
the  same  studied  manner ;  but  Rupert  was  in  one  of 
his  best  and  happiest  moods,  and  satisfied  with  his 
success,  yet  hair  ashamed  of  it,  showed  a  delicacy  and 
consideration  towards  his  rival  commander  which  in- 
sensibly softened  his  resentment,  till  he  joined  in  urg- 
ing Lord  Hopton  to  accede  to  the  prince's  wishes ;  and 
if  he  still  felt  that  he  had  been  slighted  and  displaced, 
nothing  but  a  rather  graver  demeanour  than  usual  de- 
noted the  existence  of  such  an  idea. 

"  So  please  your  majesty  there  is  a  female  without 
most  urgent  for  an  audience,"  said  a  royal  attendant, 
some  half  hour  later  approaching  Charles,  who  sur- 
rounded by  the  princes,  his  ministers  and  courtiers, 
was  receiving  the  homage  of  the  very  loyal  inhabitants 
of  Bristol,  as  Elizabeth  had  done  in  former  days. 

"A  female  !  This  is  no  drawing-room,'*  said  his 
majesty  with  a  smile;  then  added  gravely, "  but  she 
may  seek  some  favour  at  our  hands,  and  there  are  few 
I  could  refuse  on  suoh  a  day  as  this.  Say  that  we  will 
admit  her  to  a  private  audience  in  an  hour's  time." 

"  So  please  your  majesty,  she  doth  not  crave  a  pri- 
vate audience,  but  speaks  of  some  message  which  she 
is  bound  to  deliver  in  the  hearing  of  all." 

"  Indeed  !    Who  may  she  be  Y" 
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u  She  calls  herself,  my  liege,  Grace  Carey,*  widow 
of  Walter  Carey,  of  this  city." 

"  What!  the  poor  mad  woman  whose  petition  we  re- 
ceived at  Richmond,  and  who  followed  us  to  York 
with  idle  talk  of  some  strange  vision,  as  I  heard  f  We 
will  not  have  this  happy  hour  clouded  by  the  dark  fan- 
cies of  delusion.  Say  that  we  are  engaged  and  cannot 
cee  her." 

The  king's  order  was  in  vain ;  the  female  had  won 
ber  way  through  those  in  the  anteroom,  and  was  in  the 
apartment  before  his  majesty  had  ceased  to  speak. 

"  Mine,  aire,  are  not  the  dark  fancies  of  delusion," 
•he  said,  advancing  boldly,  undismayed  by,  apparently 
unconscious  of,  the  splendid  circle  of  princes,  officers 
and  courtiers  round  the  king. 

All  started  at  the  clear  voice  which  faltered  not, 
though  addressing  royalty  almost  for  the  first  time ;  a 
Toice  that,  in  the  ears  of  many,  sounded  of  an  unearthly 
clearness.  The  speaker  was  a  woman  of  middle  sta- 
ture, dressed  with  puritanical  plainness  and  precision, 
with  thin  bloodless  cheeks,  pale  lips,  slightly  apart, 
sad  a  wild  glare  in  her  small  gray  eyes  that  startled 
those  who  met  their  glance.  Her  step  was  noiseless, 
and  her  movements  gliding  and  spirit-like;  but  her 
voice  was  as  a  shrill  clear  trumpet,  striking  a  strange 
and  wondering  awe  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it. 

"I  am  not  mad,  as  your  majesty  says,"  she  conti- 
nued, standing  before  the  king  with  her  arms  folded 
on  her  bosom,  in  proud  humility,  and  her  wild  eyes 
fixed  full  upon  him.  "  A  vision  is  before  me,  a  bur- 
den laid  upon  mo.  The  veil  of  the  future  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  I,  sinful  woman  as  I  am,  have  seen 
%  the  deeds  of  coming  years.  I  saw  and  trembled  :  I 
dosed  my  eyes,  but  the  fearful  sight  is  ever  before  me 
in  the  gloom  of  night  and  the  splendour  of  midday.  I 
heard  divers  shrieks  and  outcries,  the  call  of  an  op- 
pressed and  captivated  people,  volleys  of  death-deal- 
ing shot,  and  a  voice  that  never  ceased  to  cry  treason 
and  death !  I  saw  the  writing  of  a  pen  in  a  book,  and 
lo !  on  that  book  streamed  rays  of  glory  from  on  high. 
(  'Tell  to  the  king  what  thou  hast  seen,  tell  to  the  king 
what  thou  hast  heard,1  was  said  in  tones  that  would 
have  pierced  the  tomb  and  roused  the  dead  t  *  Thou 
shalt  know  no  peace  till  thy  task  be  done.'  I  tracked 
thy  steps,  oh  king  !  I  sought  thee  in  thy  palace,  I  fol- 
lowed to  thy  camp ;  thou  wouldst  not  hear  me  in  thy 
court,  thou  wouldst  not  hear  me  in  the  north.  I 
claimed  audience  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven ;  thy 
,  courtiers  mocked,  and  at  thy  bidding  turned  me  back, 
calling  me  maniac ;  but  I  have  found  thee  now,  mis- 
guided king,  and  thou  shalt  listen  to  my  warning." 

"  At  some  more  fitting  time,  good  woman.  I  am  en- 
gaged now,  and  too  well  pleased  with  the  present  to 
seek  a  knowledge  of  the  future,"  said  his  majesty, 
making  a  sign  to  his  attendants  to  lead  her  from  his 
presence. 

"  <  At  some  more  convenient  season  I  will  hear  thee,' 
thus  said  Festus,  but  that  more  convenient  season  never 
came,  and  he  perished  in  his  sins !"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  with  a  solemnity  which  awed  all  who  heard 
her :  while  the  attendants  who  had  advanced  to  execute 
their  sovereign's  will  drew  back  at  her  lofty  and  re- 
proving look,  and  the  pale  cheek  of  Charles  grew  paler 
■till.  "  King  of  England,  hear  me  !"  she  continued, 
waving  her  arm  with  a  commanding  motion. 

"  1  will  not  hear  you,"  said  the  monarch,  vexed  at 
her  pertinacity. 

"  If  not  for  my  sake,  yet  for  your  own,"  she  persist- 
ed with  a  wild  and  startling  earnestness,  falling  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  snatching  at  his  cloak  to  detain 
bitn  :  but  he  tore  it  from  her  grasp.  "  Hear  me,  King 
Charles  !"  she  persisted,  clasping  her  hands  and  bend- 
ing towards  him  in  fervent  supplication. 

"  There  has  been  more  than  enough  of  this  folly. 
Lead  her  away  !"  exclaimed  the  king  in  anger,  as  he 
turned  to  a  distant  window. 

"  Ye  are  all  witnesses  that  I  would  have  spoken, 


and  he  would  not  hear ;  that  I  would  have  warned  him, 
and  he  would  not  listen.  Hearken  to  my  words,  people 
of  England,  and  bring  not  down  on  yourselves  and  on 
your  children  the  doom  of  the  unbelieving  scorn er. 
Delivered  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Papists  and  the 
Prelatists,  turned  from  the  ways  of  vanity,  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  fasting  and  to  prayer.  I  stood  in  the  Lord's 
house  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  saw  before  me  the  face 
of  the  king,  pale  and  wan,  without  a  body,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  bloody -crown,  while  there  rang  in  my  ears 
c  The  king !  the  king  and  kingdom  are  in  danger  of  utter 
ruin  and  desolation  !'  Then  came  lamentable  cries, 
whipping  and  lashing,  the  pouring  forth  of  treasures, 
jewels,  and  gold ;  and  the  whispered  words,  *  earl, 
bishop,  cruel  queen  ?'  My  task  is  done  ;  I  have  prov- 
ed a  faithful  messenger,  and  it  hath  pleased  Him  who 
bade  me  speak  to  remove  the  burden  laid  upon  me,  and 
discharge  me  from  all  further  attendance  on  the  unbe- 
lieving." 

Having  so  said,  Grace  Carey  rose,  and  without  word 
or  sign  to  any,  quitted  the  apartment  with  the  same 
noiseless  step  and  gliding  motion. 

As  she  ceased,  a  dark  cloud  seemed  to  overshadow 
his  majesty,  and  then  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  darted 
into  the  chamber,  bathing  the  king,  who  stood  at  the 
window,  in  a  flood  of  lurid  light,  while  almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  thunder  burst  above  his  head  with  a 
startling  crash,  followed  by  loud  and  rolling  reports 
that  died  away  in  the  distance,  like  the  echoes  of  in- 
numerable artillery. 

An  awful  silence,  which  none  cared  to  break,  suc- 
ceeded :  and  each  looked  into  his  neighbour's  face  to 
read  a  sanction  for  his  own  blanched  cheek.  The 
sternest  and  the  bravest  had  not  heard  those  solemn 
words  unmoved. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  appear  more  gay  than  usual, 
but  his  gayety  "  was  sicklied  o'er  with  thought ;"  a 
blight  had  fallen  on  the  spirits  of  all  within  that  room, 
and  even  at  the  midnight  feast  the  memory  of  that  wo- 
man's words  hushed  the  light  laugh. 


*  For  a  further  account  of  Grace  Carey  and  her  pertina- 
cious pnrsuii  of  the  king,  see  8ayers,  or  the  old  MS.  dated 

1644    wKi»h  kaa  h««n  «*fsta«t«  fr\U*\*m*A  in  rrwtat  n«rti<*.!llArs. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful  blame, 

And,  since  your  coming  here,  have  done  enough 

To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience: 

You  must  needs  learn  to  amend  this  fault : 

Though  sometimes  it  shows  greatness,  courage,  blood, 

(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you;) 

Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 

Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 

Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 

The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 

Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 

Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides. 

Beguiling  them  of  commendation.— Shakspkar*. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  king's  triumphant 
entry  into  Bristol.  The  streets  were  no  longer  filled 
with  a  gaping,  shouting  crowd  ;  there  was  no  proces- 
sion— no  banners— no  music ;  the  sober  and  industri- 
ous burghers  had  resumed  their  various  avocations; 
but  few  soldiers  were  visible,  and  the  city  showed  little 
more  busUe  than  might  be  seen  in  ordinary  times  in  a 
rich,  populous,  and  trading  port. 

The  clock  of  the  cathedral  had  not  long  told  the  hour 
of  eleven,  when  Prince  Rupert  passing  quickly  along 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  stopped  before  a  house  of 
handsome  exterior.  The  hurry  in  his  manner,  the 
flush  on  his  cheek,  and  the  unusual  care  with  which  he 
adjusted  his  short  laced  cloak,  proved  that  the  prince 
was  bent  on  no  mere  dull  matter  of  business,  and  might 
have  intimated  to  a  shrewd  observer,  that  he  had  some 
fair  lady  in  his  thoughts. 

The  door  of  the  nouse  stood  open,  and  as  his  foot 
was  on  the  threshold,  he  distinctly  heard  these  words 
from  an  apartment  on  the  right : 

"  Many  thanks,  fair  lady,  for  your  kind  invitation. 
If  alive  and  not  on  the  battle-field,  I  will  be  here  that 
day." 

The  reply  of  the  lad?,  if  she  made  any,  was  too  low 
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to  be  distinguished,  and  the  next  instant  the  speaker, 
closing  the  door  of  the  room  behind  him,  entered  the 
passage  or  small  hall,  into  which  it  opened,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  prince,  whom  he  did  not  perceive 
till  he  stood  closely  fronting  him. 

It  was  Roland  Eden,  with  a  light  in  his  eye  far  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  lifeless  look,  when  not  engaged 
in  his  military  duties. 

The  eyes  of  the  prince  and  the  young  Cavalier  met; 
both  started,  and  turned  away  with  flushing  cheeks ; 
and  then  their  eyes  met  again  with  a  sterner  gaze, 
while  their  cheeks  paled  to  a  deathly  white. 

They  felt — they  knew — that  they  were  rivals!  Nei- 
ther spoke,  but  a  dark  frown  gathered  upon  Rupert's 
brow,  and  the  fire  of  hate  and  rage  gleamed  in  his 
glance,  while  Roland's  teeth  pressed  strongly  on  his 
livid  lip. 

Neither  shrank  from  the  gaze  of  the  other,  nor  turned 
away,  till  Captain  Eden,  remembering  the  pedler's 
warning,  and  struck  with  the  imprudence  of  thus  brav- 
ing the  prince,  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  passed 
down  the  steps  with  a  lofty  air. 

Rupert's  rage  was  by  no  means  calmed  by  the  long 
delay  which  occurred  in  answering  his  impatient  knock, 
nor  by  the  cold  formality  of  Lady  Burfrey's  ancient 
serving-man,  who  at  length  appeared. 

"  I  would  speak  with  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton," 
said  the  prince  sharply,  stepping  forward  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  till  a  further  advance  would  have 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  sour-looking  domestic, 
who,  instead  of  showing  him  the  way,  replied  with  pro- 
voking slowness,  "  that  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  had 
bade  him  sav,  if  any  called,  that  she  was  waiting  on 
her  aunt,  and  could  not  be  seen." 

"She  is  not  in  such  very  close  attendance,"  ex- 
claimed the  prince  in  anger.  "  Bear  my  respects  to 
the  lady,  ana  say  that  I  trust  she  will  honour  me  with 
an  interview,  however  brief,  as  I  depart  for  Gloucester 
within  the  hour." 

The  servant  took  the  message,  but  with  evident  re- 
luctance, looking  as  if  he  would  have  refused  had  he 
dared. 

The  prince  saw  him  enter  the  same  room  from  which 
Captain  Eden  had  before  issued,  and  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  voices,  though  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
words.  The  answer  brought  by  the  servant,  after  a 
delay  which  further  fretted  the  impetuous  Rupert,  was 
not  calculated  to  allay  his  wrath. 

"  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  returned  her  respects, 
but  was  still  so  much  engaged  in  waiting  on  her  aunt, 
that  she  trusted  his  highness  would  pardon  her  de- 
clining for  the  present  the  visit  with  which  he  had 
intended  to  honour  her." 

The  prince  looked  as  though  he  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  bearer  of  the  message,  and  burst  into  the 
presence  of  the  lady ;  then  turning  away  abruptly  he 
descended  the  steps  with  fierce  and  ominous  mutter- 
ing** 

"  She  could  see  that  handsome  young  traitor,  and 
appoint  another  meeting! — he— she— all  shall  rue 
this,"  he  exclaimed,  setting  his  teeth  as  he  concluded 
this  threat." 

Had  Rupert  known  that  Roland  Eden  had  seen  no 
lady  but  Mary  Decree,  and  that  her  invitation  referred 
only,  in  words  at  least,  to  a  meeting  with  her  then  ab- 
sent uncle  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  he  might  not  have  raged  thus  fiercely,  feed- 
ing his  anger  till  his  fury  was  like  that  of  some  savage 
beast.  Unhappily  before  this  fury  had  had  time  to 
cool,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  wrath  conversing  with 
Major  Ritson  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  perhaps 
not  sorry  to  have  been  thus  stopped,  that  he  might 
have  an  excose  for  marking  if  the  prince  was  admitted, 
or  lingered  long. 

"  How  is  this,  Captain  Eden  f"  questioned  Rupert 
imperiously,  crossing  the  street  abruptly,  and  address- 
ing the  young  Cavalier  in  a  tone  which  the  meekest 
and  mildest  could  not  have  brooked  with  perfect  pa- 
tience. "  I  thought  that  all  brave  men  end  loyal  sub- 
jects were  at  Gloucester." 

"  I  should  have  been  there  now,  your  highness,  but 


that  I  stayed  behind  by  Major  Higbam's  orders  to  ar- 
range some  military  business,"  replied  Roland  Eden, 
controlling  his  anger  as  he  best  could,  though  his 
kindling  eve  proved  him  not  insensible  to  the  prince's 
proposed  insult — an  insult  still  more  galling  from  being 
offered  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  by  one  whose 
superior  rank 'made  it  impossible  for  him  to  resent  it 
without  the  risk  of  a  shameful  death,  or  a  disgraceful 
dismission  from  his  majesty's  service. 

"  Indeed !  Did  Major  Higham  bid  you  consult  with 
Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  as  to  the  quartering  of  the 
troops  T"  inquired  the  prince  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

"I  called  at  Mister  Dacres's  on  business  of  my 
own." 

"  I  doubt  it  not;  and  if  alive,  and  not  on  the  battle- 
field, you  will  call  there  again  on  the  same  errand 
shortly.  Look  to  your  life,  Captain  Eden ;  we  know 
the  treason,  and  we  know  the  traitor.  Away  to 
Gloucester,  and  see  that  you  come  not  within  ten 
miles  of  Bristol,  if  you  would  not  be  food  for  the  car- 
rion crow." 

"  Your  highness  uses  a  threat  which  I  do  not  fear, 
and  you  dare  not  fulfil.  As  a  gentleman,  and  an  offi- 
cer who  has  done  his  majesty  some  little  service,  I 
cannot  be  put  to  death  without  at  least  a  show  of  jus- 
tice— the  form  of  a  trial ;  and  I  fear  not  the  decision 
of  my  countrymen." 

"  Some  little  service  to  his  majesty,"  repeated  the 
prince  in  scorn,  exasperated  by  his  lofty  bearing,  and 
giving  way  to  the  fury  which  he  had  before  hardly  re- 
pressed. "  What  service  may  his  majesty  owe  you? 
Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  ?" 

"  As  your  highness  knows,  I  took  a  message  to  Vis- 
count Grandiaon  on  Durdham  Down,  with  whom  I  held 
a  long  discourse." 

"  But  whither  went  you  before  f  And  with  whom 
else  did  you  hold  discourse  ?  Ha !  you  are  silent,  and 
turn  away  with  a  coward's  shrinking,  and  a  coward's 
pallid  cheek.  You  went  to  Lawrence  Weston,  sing- 
ing love  ditties  beneath  a  lady's  window;  you  held 
discourse  with  the  malignant  rebel  Hulton;  you  guided 
him  to  the  Severn ;  you  procured  him  a  boat;  you  list- 
ened patiently,  nay,  gladly,  to  his  treasonable  per- 
suasions.   Captain  Eden,  you  are  a  traitor!" 

"  I  am  no  traitor,"  replied  Roland  warmly. 

"  Traitor  and  liar  both !"  shouted  Rupert  in  his  fury, 
placing  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  Neither.  He  lies  who  says  so,  and  my  arm  shall 
prove  it !  exclaimed  Roland  Eden  fiercely,  urged  be- 
yond endurance  by  these  repeated  insults. 

The  swords  of  the  rash  young  men  were  drawn 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  both  forgetting  their  dif- 
ference of  rank,  remembering  only  that  they  were  rivals, 
and  that  an  insult  had  been  offered  and  returned ;  but 
before  a  pass  could  be  made,  Major  Ritson  and  another 
officer,  rushing  between  them,  disarmed  Roland  Eden. 

"How, sir!  draw  your  sword  on  your  sovereign's 
nephew,  and  your  commanding  officer  T"  exclaimed  the 
major  bluntly.  "  This  is  matter  for  a  court  martial,  and 
I  would  not  give  my  gray  charger's  tail  for  your  life." 

"  You  know  not  the  provocation.  I  had  been  more 
or  lees  than  man  and  soldier  had  I  endured  such  insults 
tamely !  the  prince  does  well  to  make  his  rank  a  shield 
from  behind  which,  himself  invulnerable,  he  can  strike 
down  his  foes.  Let  your  highness  call  the  carrion  crows 
to  the  feast  of  which  you  spoke  but  now,  as  I  may 
neither  hope  for  justice  nor  for  mercy.  Gould  we  meet 
as  man  to  man,  the  issue  might  be  otherwise." 

"  I  will  take  no  advantage  of  my  rank  even  against 
a  liar  and  a  traitor.  Depart  in  peace !  but  cross  my 
path  again  at  your  peril,"  replied  the  prince,  after  look- 
ing for  a  moment  at  his  rival,  who  met  his  gaze  with  a 
Eale  cheek,  but  a  lofty  and  determined  air.  "  Return 
im  his  sword,  Ritson,  and  let  him  go  to  the  traitorous 
Roundheads;  we  will  have  no  more  of  him." 

"  Pardon  roe,  your  highness,  but  after  such  con- 
duct— "  began  Major  Ritson. 

"  There  must  be  retraction,  or  a  trial,"  interrupted 
Captain  Eden  boldly.  "I  will  not  fight  against  my 
sovereign  for  a  personal  injustice ; — I  will  not  go  forth 
with  the  brand  of  shame  upon  my  brow,  daily  to  die  a 
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living  death.    I  will  be  food  lor  the  carrion  crow,  or 

fit  company  for  honourable  men.'* 

"  I  would  do  yon  no  wrong,  Captain  Eden.  Go )  take 
heed  that  we  meet  not  again,  and  I  will  bring  no  evi- 
dence against  yon,"  saia  Rupert,  touched  in  spite  of 
his  anger  with  his  rival's  words.  "  You  most  feel  that 
atrial  would  leave  you  neither  life  nor  honour." 

"  I  see  my  danger,  yet  I  demand  a  trial ;  and  ask  no 
firour  but  bare,  even-handed  justice.  Liar  and  traitor 
are  not  words  to  be  passed  over  as  a  maiden's  playful 
wit." 

"  The  youth  ie  mad, — deprived  of  reason  to  persist ; 
bet  your  highness  must  not  allow  such  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination to  pass  unpunished ;  your  officers  cannot 
permit  this  for  the  honour  of  the  service,"  remarked 
Major  Ritson  with  his  usual  bluntness. 

"  I  would  still  advise  you  to  accept  my  offer,  Captain 
Eden,"  said  the  prince,  not  from  any  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  young  Cavalier*  but  from  a  secret  con- 
sciousness, which  his  rage  could  not  completely  smo- 
ther, that  his  own  conduct  was  neither  generous  nor 
hooonrable. 

"  I  cannot  do  so,  unless  your  highness  will  retract 
tbote  insulting  words,  and  declare  my  honour  above 
ratpicion." 

"That  can  I  not,  Captain  Eden;  for  those  words 
were  true." 

"They  were  false,  and  I  demand  a  trial  that  I  may 
proxe  them  so." 

"Take  it  then,  and  your  blood  be  on  your  own 
bead.  I  would  have  saved  you,  but  you  would  not  be 
saved." 
x  "I  seek  no  favour  from  Prince  Rupert,  but  I  bid 
him  ask  himself  if  no  private  enmity  spurs  on  his  pub- 
lic zeal." 

"  Major  Ritson,  see  that  a  court  is  assembled  on  the 
instant  within  the  castle,  for  my  presence  is  needed  at 
Gloucester.  There  is  no  lack  or  proof  of  his  last  of- 
fence ;  nor,  as  I  judge,  of  his  first,"  said  Rupert,  shun- 
ning his  rival's  eye,  and  speaking  with  the  sternness 
of  a  deadly  foe  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

As  Roland  Eden  walked  towards  the  castle  guarded 
and  unarmed,  he  encountered  the  pedler,  who,  start- 
ing at  the  sight,  stepped  forward  as  though  to  address 
him ;  then,  apparently  changing  his  intention,  passed 
on  without  further  notice,  concluding  the  singing  of  an 
old  ballad,  which  he  had  broken  off  in  the  middle. 

"  Knave,  as  I  suspected.  This  is  bis  doing ;  no  one 
•  else  knew  of  my  visit  to  Lawrence  Weston,  and  she 
for  wboae  sake  I  die  will  hardly  weep  when  told  of  my 
death.  Well,  let  the  things  of  this  world  pass  from 
my  mind.  I  would  that  I  had  fallen  in  some  honour- 
able fight,  but  this  was  not  to  be ;  and  I  have  only  now 
to  meet  the  rate  which  cannot  be  averted,  as  a  brave 
man  should." 

Such  were  some  of  the  prisoner's  thoughts,  as  he 
proceeded  toward  the  castle  with  a  steady  step. 

About  two  hours  later  on  the  same  day  Margaret 
Wilton  and  Mary  Dacres  were  sitting  together  in  a 
mall  apartment  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  in  which 
the  latter  resided  with  her  uncle — that  very  bouse  from 
the  leads  of  which  she  had  looked  out  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  plumes  of  the  Cavaliers,  or  of  one  in 
particular,  and  at  the  entrance  to  which  Prince  Rupert 
and  Roland  Eden  had  met  that  morning.  It  was  a 
subject  for  a  painter,  that  small  room  with  its  rich,  but 
rather  antique  furniture,  bespeaking  alike  the  wealth 
*ad  the  carefulness  of  the  possessor,  and  the  bright 
Aoroit  sun  gliding  in  through  the  draperied  windows 
vith  a  softened  glow,  shedding  a  dim,  mysterious  light 
on  the  two  fair  girls  who  sat  at  their  embroidery,  pass- 
ing the  needle  through  the  silk  with  a  listlessneas 
vhich  told  that  the  thoughts  of  both  were  engaged  on 
other  subjects  than  rivaling  the  flowers  blooming  in  a 
vase  before  them. 

The  rather  stately  beauty  of  the  elder,  Margaret 
Wilton,  was  softened  into  loveliness  by  the  gentle 
touching  of  feeling  and  affection,  and  the  heart  loved, 
more  even  than  the  eye  admired ;  while  Mary  Dacres, 
*ith  her  pale  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  cherub 
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mortal  man  would  wish  to  see ;  yet  new  there  *rat  a 
look  of  care,  and  thought,  and  sadness  on  the  brow  of 
each,  which  seemed  not  set  there  by  the  hand  of 
nature  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  but  the  impression 
of  some  recent  sorrow  or  still  perplexing  doubt- 
something  beyond  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  civil  war 
which  grieved  so  many  noble  hearts,  and  rent  so  many 
ties  asunder. 

"  I  am  idle  to-day,"  said  Margaret,  poshing  away 
her  embroidery  frame  with  sudden  impatience,  thus 
breaking  a  long  silence.  "  I  am  idle,  not  from  gayety, 
but  from  very  sadness.  If  I  lay  not  my  work  aside, 
my  needle  will  trace  a  gloomy  pall,  instead  of  a  glow* 
ing  rose.  I  would  I  were  in  the  country  that  I  might 
throw  open  the  window,  and  let  the  summer  breeze, 
rich  with  the  fragrance  of  bright  flowers,  sweep  o'er 
my  brow.  I  feel  doubly  a  prisoner  here  in  this  great 
city — prisoner  in  mind  and  body.  The  very  light  and 
air  seem  fettered,  loaded  with  bonds  that  press  upon 
my  spirit.  I  sigh  for  the  fresh  air  from  off  the  hills  to 
breathe  and  feel,  and  the  green  turf  to  tread  upon  :  I 
will  never  again  keep  a  caged  bird,  lest  it  should  pine 
in  its  captivity  as  I  pine  now." 

"  And  yet  the  prince  is  no  such  cruel  captor  $ 
nor,  I  had  hoped,  my  ancle  and  myself  such  rigid 
jailers,"  replied  Mary  a  little  reproachfully,  looking 
on  her  fair  companion,  though  but  lately  known,  with 
love  and  reverence.  "  I  have  done  all  I  could,  dear 
Margaret,  since  you  bid  me  call  you  so,  and  will  do  all 
I  can  to  lighten  your  captivity,  though  that,  methinks, 
is  a  harsh  word,  as,  save  in  the  point  of  departure, 
your  will  is  law,"  she  continued,  kneeling  before  her 
as  she  spoke,  and  taking  her  hand  in  hers. 

"  Forgive  my  petulance,  dear  Mary ;  you  have  done 
all  that  the  most  loving  sister  could  do,  and  as  such  I 
hold  you,"  said  Margaret,  pressing  her  lips  affection* 
ately  upon  her  brow,  and  passing  her  fingers  caress- 
ingly through  her  silken  curls.  "  But  I  am  in  a  way- 
ward mood,  and  in  this  very  kindness  find  a  cause  for 
murmuring.  I  fear  we  are  intruding  on  your  uncle's 
kindness,  since  the  service  rendered  by  Lord  Brooke 
in  former  times  was  far  too  slight  to  warrant  my  aunt's 
claim  upon  his  hospitality;  while  her  illness,  and— 
with  due  respect— her  lofty  temper,  make  her  no  plea- 
sant guest,  and  I"— 

"  You  are  most  welcome  for  your  own  dear  sake," 
said  Mary  quickly,  but  not  without  embarrassment, 
seeing  that  her  fair  companion  hesitated.  "  And  be- 
lieve me,  that  my  uncle  rates  the  service  rendered  by 
Lord  Brooke  so  highly  (for  he  has  large  dealings  through 
his  influence  with  the  New  World)  that  he  is  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  prove  his  gratitude,  and  rejoices  that 
Lady  Burfrey  claimed  his  hospitality,  when  Prince 
Rupert,  the  better  to  secure  her  comfort  and  the  best 
medical  attendance,  advised  her  removal  into  Bristol." 

"  Advised  I  say  rather,  commanded,  though  his 
words  had  all  the  mockery  of  courtesy,"  exclaimed 
Margaret  indignantly. 

"  Hush,  dear  Margaret  1— you  judge  the  prince  too 
harshly." 

"  And  you  too  kindly, Mary,"  laying  her  hand  affec- 
tionately on  the  shoulder  of  the  blushing  girl.  "  Is  it 
manly, — is  it  generous,  to  detain  as  prisoners  unoffend- 
ing women,  whom  illness  alone  placed  in  his  power? 
Our  comfort  and  medical  attendance  for  my  aunt  were 
but  pretences  to  conceal  his  purpose :  he  thinks  that 
from  a  walled  eity  of  which  he  is  governor,  we  cannot 
escape,  and  must  in  some  sort  bend  to  his  will.  But 
for  my  aunt's  dangerous  relapse,  which  drove  all  else 
from  my  mind,  I  would  have  appealed  in  person  to  the 
King,  since  my  written  application  was  unheeded,  or 
never  reached  him;  and  shamed  his  majesty  by  remon- 
strance into  more  generous  treatment  Had  not  your 
uncle  so  kindly  and  so  strongly  backed  my  aunt's  re- 
quest to  be  brought  hither  we  might  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  scorn  and  insult  of  strangers." 

"  Well,  but  dear  Margaret,  you  have  neither  scorn 
nor  insult  here;  and  the  prince  has  your  comfort  ever 
in  his  thoughts  and  on  his  lips,  charging  us  to  show  you 
every  care  and  honour.    He  is  no  such  cruel  tyrant} 
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"  Out  on  such  love !  that  seeks  but  its  own  pleasure 
—mica  by  its  own  will ;  that  bends  the  knee  in  mock- 
ing worship,  and  yet  would  fetter  the  sad  heart  with 
galling  chains.  True  lore  thinks  not  of  self~»it  has  no 
separate  life  or  being  of  its  own,  but  is  bound  up  in  the 
existence  of  one  other.  It  doth  not  hope,  but  what  that 
other  hopes;  it  doth  not  fear,  but  what  that  other  fears; 
it  doth  not  smile,  but  when  that  other  smiles ;  it  doth 
not  weep,  but  when  that  other  weeps.  It  wil  1  promote 
the  welfare  of  that  one,  though  it  should  suffer  more 
than  death  in  the  endeavour ;  it  may  be  rent  apart  from 
that  on  which  it  leant,  yet  will  it  seek  no  other  earthly 
rest,  but  live  upon  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  die  but 
in  the  grave." 

"  I  hardly  know  you,  Margaret,  now,  you  look  so 
lofty  and  so  beautiful — so  very  beautiful— so  dazzling, 
that  I  can  scarcely  gaze  upon  you  without  the  shading 
of  my  hand,1'  exclaimed  the  startled  Mary,  wondering 
at  the  unwonted  energy  displayed  by  her  fair  compa- 
nion, who  had  risen  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  stood  before  her  with  a  brightness  in  her  eye  and 
a  glow  upon  her  cheek  which  none  had  seen  for  many 
months.  "And  yet,  though  beautiful,  clothed,  as  it 
seems  to  roe,  with  something  of  the  splendour  of  a  being 
from  another  world,  I  think  I  loved  you  better  as  you 
were,  dear  Margaret;  better  in  your  gentler,  calmer 
moods.  I  should  not  dare  to  throw  my  arms  around 
you  now,  and  say  how  much  I  love  you ;  but  should 
rather  stand  in  humble,  silent  admiration." 

"  Then  I  must  throw  my  arms  round  you,  dear  child, 
and  chide  you  for  your  flattery.  I  blush  at  such  a  wild 
and  sudden  outbreak  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  I  have  tried  to  school  and  calm,  but  all  in  vain," 
said  Margaret,  embracing  the  affectionate  girl,  while 
her  unwonted  enthusiasm  died  away,  leaving  her  pale 
and  languid  as  before.  "  I  prise  your  love  the  more, 
dear  Mary,  as  I  but  ill  deserve  it ;  for  I  fear  my  pre- 
sence here  has  caused  you  pain ;  and  if  I  read  your 
blushes  rightly— " 

"  Never  heed  my  blushes;  I  am  but  a  poor  trembling 
simpleton.  Only  love  me  but  half  as  well  as  I  love 
you,  and  speak  less  harshly  of  the  prince,  for  his  kind- 
ness to  my  uncle,  and  I  will  strive  to  wile  away  your 
sadness  with  my  gayest  smiles  and  sallies." 

"  So  I  must  speak  less  harshly  of  the  prince,  and 
for  his  kindness  to  your  uncle,  only  for  that  T  Ah, 
Mary  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  looking  into  the  glowing 
face  of  her  companion  with  quite  a  sigh  and  half  a 
smile. 

"  And  ah,  Margaret !"  said  the  pretty  Mary,  spring- 
ing away  from  the  hand  which  would  have  detained 
her,  holding  up  her  finger,  and  looking  with  mis- 
chievous archness  at  her  unwilling  rival.  "  Ah,  Mar- 
garet! Captain  Eden  has  been  here  this  morning  ;  and 
we  had  a  long,  long  talk,  and  a  kind  parting.  I  asked 
him  to  come  again,  and  very  soou ;  and  then  he  looked 
so  happy — saying  that  if  alive  he  would  not  fail." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  starting  and  trem- 
bling, while  the  crimson  blood  rushed  up  to  her  mar- 
ble brow.    "  What  brought  him  here  ?" 

"  What  brought  him  here,  forsooth  1— what  should, 
but  my  bright  eyes  and  silken  curls,  that  Francis  Mer- 
ton  used  to  rave  about.  Yet  no,  not  so ;  forgive  my 
idle  words,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  spring- 
ing to  the  side  of  her  guest,  who  clang  to  a  chair  for 
support,  while  the  blood  which  had  suffused  cheek, 
neck,  and  brow,  retreated  as  suddenly  baek  to  her 
heart.  "  He  came  not  to  see  me,  only,  as  he  said,  to 
see  my  uncle  upon  business ;  but  I  guessed  from  his 
tone  when  he  asked  after  your  health  that  if  I  would 
but  talk  of  you  he  would  think  me  almost  as  fair ;  and 
so  I  told  him  how  tenderly  you  nursed  your  aunt,  and 
how  I  loved  you,  and  a  thousand  things  besides;  and 
he  listened  to  my  words,  looking  upon  me  as  though  I 
came  from  fairy-land,  and  told  him  of  its  wonders ;  and 
yet  I  doubt  if  he  would  know  my  face  again  if  I  talked 
not  of  you.  And  when  he  comes  again,  it  will  not  be 
to  look  on  me." 

"  I  meant  not  that,"  said  Margaret,  a  little  impa- 
tiently, half  cheated  into  a  smile,  despite  her  fear,  at 
_  the  maiden's  simple  thouirht  that  she  was  iealous. 


"  But  tell  me,  and  tell  hie  truly,  did  the  prince  know 
of  his  visit,  and  did  they  meet  f" 

"  I  cannot  tell.    But  why  so  anxious  f" 

"  You  do  not  know  the  prince,"  replied  Margaret 
sadly. 

Before  Mary  could  assert  her  perfect  knowledge  of 
Rupert,  which  she  was  inclined  to  maintain,  a  note 
was  delivered  to  Margaret  by  a  servant,  who  said  the 
bearei  waited  without.  Margaret  unfolding  the  paper 
read  the  contents,  which  were  as  follows : 

"  I  have  that  to  tell  which  admits  of  no  delay.  Grant 
me  a  private  audience  if  you  would  save  him,  who,  for 
serving  you,  is  now  in  danger." 

There  was  neither  date  nor  signature,  but  the  earn- 
estness of  the  appeal  induced  her  to  give  orders  for  the 
admission  of  the  bearer.  The  quickened  beating  of  her 
heart  proclaimed  for  whom  she  feared. 

"  Dear  Mary,  this  is  to  be  a  private  audience,'"  she 
said,  endeavouring  to  force  a  smile.  "  May  I  tax  your 
kindness  to  amuse  my  aunt  the  while,  and  make  no 
mention  of  the  note  ?" 

"  I  will  be  patient  as  a  man  in  sickness,  and  silent 
as  a  maiden  who  knoweth  a  great  secret,"  replied 
Mary  archly,  departing  on  her  errand. 

The  bearer  of  the  note  made  a  low  obeisance  as  he 
entered,  but  did  not  throw  back  the  muffling  cloak  till 
the  door  had  closed  behind  the  domestic,  and  the 
sound  of  his  retiring  steps  bad  died  away.  His  face 
was  tied  up  as  though  afflicted  with  the  toothache,  but 
when  the  hat  was  removed  there  was  no  trace  of  bodily 
pain  on  the  face  of  the  visitor,  though  an  expression  of 
great  mental  anxiety. 

"  From  your  note  I  deemed  your  errand  urgent,  and  - 
admitted  you  at  once,. though  that  note  had  no  signa- 
ture, and  the  writing  was  unknown  as  is  your  person. 
Will  it  please  you  to  explain  the  purpose  of  your 
visit  t"  said  Margaret  Wilton,  rendered  impatient  by 
her  fears. 

"  I  am  no  stranger,  lady ;  we  have  met  before." 

"  The  pedler,  from  the  voice,  if  I  mistake  not,"  ex- 
claimed Margaret  in  surprise ;  "  he  who  warned  us  of 
the  first  visit  of  Prince  Rupert  to  Lawrence  Weston." 

"  The  same,  and  with  the  same  friendly  feelings." 

"  And  your  purpose  in  coming  T"  she  inquired ,  look- 
ing anxiously  into  his  face,  while  striving  to  subdue  her 
agitation. 

"  To  tell  you  of  the  danger  of  one  who  was  once 
dear  to  you ;  to  say  that  you  alone  can  save  hira.  But 
let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat;  I  have  been  too  abrupt. 
And  yet,  alas!  there  is  no  time  to  waste  in  idle 
words." 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  accents  died  on  her  pale 
lips  unuttered.  The  pedler  supported  her  to  a  chair 
with  the  care  of  a  father  and  the  grace  of  a  gentleman, 
presenting  her  with  a  glass  of  water  which  stood  on  a 
table.  For  some  moments  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  then  withdrawing  them,  she  motioned  to  the 
pedler  to  take  a  seat,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  but  steady 
voice. 

"  Tell  me  all,  and  that  instantly :— I  can  bear  It 
now." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  because  I  have  no  time  to 
waste ;  and  you  are  more  than  the  graceful  beauty  that 
men  call  you.  Roland  Eden  and  Prince  Rupert  met 
at  the  door  of  this  house,  the  former  had  been  admitted, 
the  latter  was  denied  admittance.  They  met  again  in 
the  street,  knowing  that  they  were  rivals ;  I  need  not 
name  the  lady  of  their  love.  Tou  know  them  both  ; 
they  are  raah  and  of  quick  tempers,  and  the  prince 
was  mad  with  rage  and  jealousy.  He  used  language 
which  the  calmest  would  not  have  brooked  unmoved, 
branding  Roland  Eden  as  a  liar  and  a  traitor  for  his 
share  in  Huiton's  escape,  till  the  youth  could  endure 
no  more,  and  drew  his  sword.  They  were  separated 
before  a  pass  was  made,  and  Captain  Eden, refusing  to 
depart  with  reproach  on  his  name  as  the  prince  pro- 
posed, demanded  atrial.  A  court  martial  was  sum- 
moned on  the  instant;  he  was  found  guilty  of  insubor- 
dination, for  having  drawn  his  sword  on  his  command- 
ing officer;  of  treason  in  having  planned  and  executed 
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borst  from  the  compressed  line  of  hi*  listener ;  bat  die 
wared  her  hand  imperatively,  and  he  proceeded, — 
"  he  was  condemned— to  death !" 

"  He  must  not  die !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  then 
unking  back,  overcome  by  emotion. 

"  He  moat  not  die !"  repeated  her  visitor ;  "  and  you 
nost  save  him." 

"They  cannot — they  will  not  put  him  to  death!1' 
the  exclaimed,  looking  wildly  into  the  pedler's  eyes. 

"  He  has  no  hope  of  mercy  from  the  prince  in  his 
present  fury,"  replied  Peter  Poreon,  shaking  his  head. 
"His  drawing  his  sword  might  be  pardoned,  though  I 
doubt  it ;  but  his  treason — " 

"  Who  proved  his  having  aided  Hulton  to  escape  ?" 
she  demanded,  interrupting  him. 

"  Hulton  himself  it  should  seem,  though  uninten- 
tionally. An  intercepted  letter  from  the  stern  Pres- 
byterian was  produced,  in  which  he  detailed  every 
circumstance  of  the  search,  and  his  subsequent  escape, 
not  omitting  his  concealment  in  a  recess  behind  the 
tapestry,  the  barking  of  the  dog,  and  the  serenade ; 
concluding  with  the  hope,  that  as  Captain  Eden  blamed 
many  of  the  acts  of  the  King  and  the  Royalists,  he 
would  torn  from  bis  evil  ways,  and  become  zealous  io 
the  good  cause.  How  this  letter  came  into  the  prince's 
possession  was  not  stated ;  but  its  contents  were  con- 
firmed by  corroborating  circumstances ;  as  well  as  the 
charge  of  having  spared  the  youth  who  played  such  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  day  of  the  assault,  of  which  he 
had  been  overheard  by  a  domestic  speaking  to  Vis- 
count Grandison." 

"  Did  he  admit  a  change  of  sentiments  1»  she  ques- 
>  toned  eagerly.    "  I  believed  him  only  moved  by  hu- 
manity, aware,  from  the  prince's  threats,  that  if  cap- 
tured Major  Hulton't  death  would  be  certain." 

"  Captain  Eden  is  still  a  Royalist,  but  the  assertion 
that  his  sentiments  remain  unchanged  wrought  little  in 
his  favour  against  his  censure  of  many  acts  of  the  King 
and  his  adherents,  which  could  be  proved  by  several. 
He  admitted  with  honourable,  though  not  politic  frank- 
ness, his  service  to  Hulton  and  the  boy  leader;  but 
indignantly  repelled  the  charge  of  treason,  or  a  pur- 
pose to  change  sides  ;  and  made  such  a  powerful  and 
eloquent  appeal,  speaking  with  such  moving  earnest- 
ness of  Hulton's  friendship  for  his  father  and  himself, 
tnd  touching  so  modestly  on  his  own  courage  and 
achievements,  that  many  who  condemned  him  for  the 
act,  acquit  him,  I  doubt  not,  in  their  hearts  of  being  a 
•  traitor.  Whether  he  acted  thus  from  humanity  alone, 
or  from  other  motives,  as  the  prince  believes,  you  may 
possibly  be  able  to  judge.1' 

Her  eyes  sank  beneath  the  significant  look  of  the 
speaker;  but  she  made  no  remark,  and  he  continued. 

"  His  honourable  admissions — his  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  his  judges — bis  gallant  conduct  in 
every  action  in  which  he  has  been  engaged — availed 
hint  nothing :  he  is  condemned  to  die  at  six  this  even- 
ing !    You — only  you  can  save  him." 

"To  die!  and  so  soon  too!"  she  exclaimed  with 
tearless  horror,  while  a  convulsive  shudder  shook  her 
frame.    «  Surely  the  prince  will  relent !" 

"Rupert  relent  when  the  fury  fit  is  on  him,  and  he 
can  crush  his  rival  without  seeming  cruelty,  appearing 
hot  to  execute  the  righteous  sentence  of  his  judges? 
Why  has  he  fixed  such  an  early  hour,  but  that  no  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  himself  or  the  king !" 

''  Lord  Hopton  and  Lord  Hertford,  they  are  kind  and 
generous:  or  the  king  himsel t— surely  some  one  will 
intercede  7"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  in  ago- 
ay,  as  if  supplicating  the  pedler  to  relieve  her  fears. 

"  The  king  is  at  Gloucester,  and  it  would  require 
little  short  of  a  winged  messenger  to  gain  speech  of 
torn,  and  return  by  six ;  or  if  there  were  more  time, 
*ho  is  there  to  speed  on  this  labour  of  love  t— who 
would  venture  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  for  one 
who  has  drawn  his  sword  on  that  nephew  for  whose 
take  be  cares  not  to  put  slights  on  tried  and  faitn(pl 
lervanuf  Colonel  Lunsford,  who  would  have  stood 
hm  friend,  is  dead ;  Visoount  Grandison,  who  would 
have  risked  much  to  save  him,  is  on  his  way  to  Oxford, 


among  the  gay  Cavaliers,  from  whose  fellowship  his 
sterner  principles  kept  him  aloof.  To  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford*  and  Lord  Hopton,  not  having  been  with 
the  western  army,  he  is  hardly  known ;  besides,  the 
latter  will  not  return  from  Bath  till  to-morrow,  and  the 
former,  ever  slow  to  act,  would  not  choose  to  interfere 
with  Rupert's  decision,  lest  it  should  he  said  that  he 
resented  the  prince's  being  governor  of  Bristol,  and 
his  own  appointment  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  not  having 
been  confirmed.*  Mr.  Dacres  is  unhappily  absent,  or 
he  might  assist  us,  though  few  would  risk  their  own 
favour  by  pleading  the  cause  of  one  whose  aAs,  consi- 
dered without  their  motives  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances, justify  his  sentence.  You  alone  can  win  his 
pardon  from  the  prince ;  and  you  cannot,  will  not,  hesi- 
tate to  plead  for  one,  who,  had  he  lost  your  love, — 
which  he  has  not, — would  still  deserve  your  gratitude. 
But  for  you  he  had  not  been  condemned  to  die." 

"  Who  are  you,  who  have  such  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  present? — now  persuading  as  a  friend,  now 
almost  commanding  as  a  superior  f"  she  questioned, 
while  a  faint  glow  came  on  her  pallid  cheek,  dying 
away  again  like  a  sunbeam  resting  for  an  instant  on  a 
marble  statue,  and  then  withdrawn. 

"  Many  have  asked  that  question,  and  my  answer 
has  ever  been,  I  am  Peter  Porson,  pedler;  but  to  you, 
I  say,  I  am  the  friend  of  Margaret  Wilton  and  Roland 
Eden.  Doubt  me  not,"  be  continued,  taking  her  hand 
with  respectful  kindness.  "  Accuse  me  not  of  pre- 
sumption or  impertinence,  if  I  bid  you  in  Colonel  Wil- 
ton's absence  regard  me  as  a  second  father,  who  will 
watch  over  you  with  equal  love  and  care." 

"  I  know  you  not,  and  yet  there  is  that  in  your  man- 
ner which  has  won  my  confidence.  Save  him,  and 
you  shall  have  a  riah  reward,  and  the  prayers  of  a 
grateful  heart  by  night  and  day." 

"  I  seek  no  other  reward  than  the  happiness  of  those 
I  serve,"  be  answered  proudly ;  "  but  it  is  you  alone 
who  can  save  Roland  Eden.  You  must  see  the  prince, 
and  win  his  pardon  by  your  supplications." 

"Alas!  alas!  then  he  must  die!"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  in  wild  despair.  "  Were  I  to  plead 
for  him  to  Rupert,  my  words  would  but  ensure  his 
death." 

"  I  know  that  vou  are  loved  by  both ;  I  know  tho 
jealous  temper  of  the  prince,  the  tempest  of  his  pas- 
sion ;  but  Roland  Eden  has  little  other  hope  for  life. 
None  else  will  plead  in  his  behalf,  and  to  none  else 
would  Rupert  listen.  And  will  you  hesitate  I — you  to 
whom  his  fervent,  generous  love  was  given—you  for 
whom  he  stands  in  peril  T  Will  you  sit  calmly  by,  and 
hearken  to  the  shots  which  tell  his  death  T  Such  is  not 
woman's  love." 

"  No  !  no !  I  would  die  with  hjm — for  him;  it  is  for 
him  alone  I  fear,  not  for  myself.  I  will  send  and  im- 
plore the  presence  of  the  prince,"  she  exclaimed 
starting  up  as  she  spoke,  with  the  wild  energy  of  nearly 
desperate  hope. 

"  His  highness  will  not  come  to  you — you  must  go 
to  him,"  said  the  pedler  laying  his  band  on  her  arm  to 
prevent  her  summoning  a  servant.  "Angry  with  Cap- 
tain Warrender  who  hinted  at  the  prisoner's  former 
services,  and  expecting,  as  I  imagine,  intercession 
from  you,  he  has  given  orders  that  the  sentence  shall 
be  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  and  that  neither  note  nor 
message  shall  be  delivered  to  him,  except  on  military 
matters,  and  within  half  an  hour,  he  will  be  on  his  road 
to  Gloucester.  You  must  go  to  his  abodes-request— 
demand  admittance,  and  take  no  denial ;  and  God  be 
with  you  to  give  power  to  your  prayers ;  for  it  needs 
more  than  woman's  eloquence  or  woman's  tears  to 
soothe  his  rage,  and  tiger  thirst  for  blood.  And  yet  he 
can  be  generous  at  times.  If  you  cannot  obtain  his 
pardon  pray  for  a  respite  at  least  till  dawn.  Give 
me  but  time  and  I  will  save  him,  or  else  share  his  fate. 
Name  me  not  ?  should  my  visit  here  be  known,  I  could 

•  The  marquis's  appointment  was  not  confirmed  till  some 
weeks  after,  when  the  king  decided  on  the  impolicy  of  be- 
stowing it  on  the  turncoat  Cord  Holland,  who  had  just  then 
deserted  the  parliament,  to  which  he  afterward  returned.— 
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not  serve  yoo  further.  I  seed  vet  tell  yon  how  to  plead, 
for  woman's  love  and  woman's  wit  go  far  beyond  a 
sage's  wisdom.  And  now,  away—each  ticking  of  the 
clock  brings  greater  danger.  Why  do  you  pause  t— 
does  your  heart  fail  you  f— do  you  tremble  at  the 
prince's  anger  f" 

f  <  No ;  bat  to  go  to  him  may  be  thought  unseemly 
and  unmaidenly." 

"  Is  life  to  be  lost  for  a  prudish  scrapie  9— a  noble 
heart  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  mere  worldly  form  I"  ex- 
claimed her  visitor  impatiently,  holding  forms  in  little 
reverence  himself,  and  never  heeding  the  difference 
between  a  roving  pedler  and  a  delicate  and  high-born 
maiden.  "  I  deemed  you  had  a  firmer  mind  and  strong- 
er love.  Would  Roland  Eden  pause  were  you  in  peril!" 

"  Not  for  one  moment ;  and  I  pause  no  more.  I  will 
but  request  the  attendance  of  my  aunt's  waiting  wo- 
man, and  then—" 

"Ask  it  not!"  interrupted  the  pedler,  in  a  discon- 
tented tone.  "  Janet  Kelson  is  of  a  sour  mood,  though 
faithful,  and  will  not  go  on  such  an  errand  without  an 
order  from  her  mistress." 

"  I  have  no  concealments  from  my  aunt." 

"  Then  the  youth  dies,  and  his  death  be  on  you,"  said 
the  pedler,  sternly.—**  Forgive  me,"  be  added  kindly, 
as  he  saw  her  anguish.  "  I  have  no  time  to  choose 
gentle  words.  Lady  Burfrey,  as  you  know,  seeks  your 
hand  for  her  son,  and  detests  Roland  Eden  for  crossing 
her  views,  though  she  cannot  deny  him  her  respect. 
She  would  not  cause  his  death,  but  she  will  neither  en- 
deavour to  avert  it  herself,  nor  permit  you  to  plead  in 
his  behalf." 

"  You  wrong  her ;  she  will  join  with  me  in  averting 
a  danger  incurred  at  her  urgent  entreaty." 

"  I  repeat  that  she  will  not:  she  will  rather  let  him 
die,  though  remorse  should  haunt  her  ever  after.  Tell 
her,  and  she  will  forbid  your  visit  to  the  prince." 

««  Her  words  shall  not  change  my  purpose:— I  will 
go.  Doubt  me  not,  as  I  see  you  do :  I  am  not  to  be 
turned." 

"I  doubt  no  longer,"  replied  the  pedler,  as  he 
opened  the  door  to  let  her  pass ;  "  but  there  must  be 
no  delay." 

"  Do  not  go,  dear  Mary,"  said  Margaret  Wilton,  as 
she  entered  her  aunt's  apartment,  seeing  that  her  young 
hostess  would  have  retired  out  of  delicacy.  "  I  would 
have  you  hear  all  that  I  have  to  tell." 

"And  what  have  you  to  tell  t"  demanded  Lady  Bur- 
frey anxiously,  alarmed  by  her  niece's  pallid  counte- 
nance, on  which,  though  there  was  no  trace  of  tears, 
there  was  the  impress  of  a  deeper  agony  than  could  be 
soothed  by  weeping. 

"  What  will  pain  you,  dear  aunt,  as  it  has  pained 
me :  I  have  no  time  for  preface,  and  your  firm  mind 
requires  none.  Roland  Eden  is  condemned  to  die  by 
six  this  evening  for  having  aided  Major  Hulton  to  es- 
cape, and  for  having  drawn  his  sword  to  defend  his 
honour  when  branded  by  Prince  Rubert  as  a  traitor." 

"  Is  this  true  1"  questioned  Lady  Burfrey  with  a  min- 
gling of  pain  and  pleasure,  horror  and  triumph. 

"  It  is  true  I"  answered  her  niece,  gazing  so  intently 
on  her  that  she  turned  aside,  while  a  crimson  flush 
chased  away  the  pallor  of  disease. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it ;  but  Captain  Eden  was  ever 
rash;  and  he  who  leagues  with  the  wicked  will  in  the 
end  become  their  victim." 

"We  must  do  more  than  grieve, dear  aunt;  we 
must  save  him,  since  he  owes  his  danger  to  a  compli- 
ance with  your  entreaties.  If  nothing  else  will  pre- 
serve him,  our  lives  must  be  given  for  bis." 

<<  I  will  write  to  the  prince  in  his  favour,"  said  Lady 
Burfrey,  judging  from  her  niece's  resolved  tene  that 
some  show  of  regret  and  seal  in  his  behalf  would  be 
prudent. 

"  To  write  to  the  prince  would  be  useless,  as  he 
has  given  strict  orders  that  neither  note  nor  message 
shall  be  delivered  to  him  but  what  relates  to  military 
business ;  and  within  half  an  hour  he  departs  for  Glou- 
cester. Since  you  cannot  quit  your  couch,  I  must  go 
to  the  prince  myself,  for  there  is  no  time  to  waste.— 
L    Will  vou  oermtt  Janet  Kelson  to  attend  me  I" 


♦'You  go  to  the  prince  I"  exclaimed  Led?  fturfrey 

in  surprise  and  anger.  "  Where  is  your  maiden  mo- 
desty ?  Shame  I  shame  upon  you  t  Would  you  have 
the  gossips  call  you  Prince  Rupert's  Ionian  f" 

"  I  would  do  nothing  unbecoming  a  high-born  maid- 
en ;  but  Roland  Eden  shall  not  have  cause  to  say  that 
we  placed  his  life  in  peril,  and  then  tried  not  even  by 
a  few  pleading  words  to  save  him." 

"  Shameless  girl ! — what  is  come  upon  yon  that  you 
stand  before  me  so  lofty  and  resolved,  with  a  pale 
cheek,  but  a  proud  eye,  paying  no  heed  to  my  rebuke  f 
I  never  saw  you  thus  before ;  you  have  hitherto  yielded, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  my  experience." 

"  Upon  this  point  I  cannot  yield.  Never  before  had 
I  such  a  cause  for  grief— so  strong  a  call  for  firmness. 
I  have  no  parent  here  to  guide  me ;  and  she  who  should 
strengthen  and  support  me  by  her  counsel  is  so  acting 
as  to  imbitter  ber  future  life  with  vain  remorse." 

"  Am  I  to  be  thus  schooled,  because  I  forbid  a  love- 
sick girl  to  do  that  which  shall  bring  reproach  on  her 
maiden  fame  I  What  will  the  prince  think  of  sech  for- 
wardness?— How  will  you  answer  it  to  your  father  f 
Even  Roland  Eden  will  despise  you." 

'<  The  prince  will  have  no  cause  to  talk  of  my  for- 
wardness; Roland  Eden  will  judge  me  rightly;  and, 
for  my  father,  I  do  but  what  he  would  counsel,  could 
I  receive  his  advice :  he  would  blush  for  his  child,  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  she  could  act  otherwise." 

"  And  your  promise  I"  said  Lady  Burfrey  sternly. 

"It  shall  be  kept.  I  will  seek  no  meeting  with 
Roland  Eden ;  he  shall  be  no  more  to  me  than  he  is 
now ;  but  he  shall  not  die,  if  I  can  save  him  ;  and  the 
hand  once  plighted  to  him  shall  never  be  given  to  an- 
other. His  I  cannot  be;  but  I  go  down  to  the  grave 
unwedded.  Hear  me  1"  she  continued,  sinking  on  her 
knees  before  her  sunt,  who  would  have  interrupted 
her,  and  clasping  ber  hands ;  "  do  not,  I  implore  you, 
increase  my  anguish  by  an  opposition  which  must  be 
vain ;  let  no  selfish  thought  make  you  unjust,  ungen- 
erous. Bid  Janet  attend  me,  since  you  cannot,  and 
send  me  forth  with  your  blessing  and  your  prayers." 

"  Rather  with  my  curse,  disobedient  girl !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Burfrey,  with  a  burst  of  passion,  angered,  not 
moved  by  her  appeal.  "  Janet  snail  attend  yon  on  no 
such  unmaidenly  errand." 

"  Then  I  must  go  alone ;  forgive  me  that  for  once  I 
disobey  you,"  said  her  niece  sadly,  but  firmly. 

"  Not  alone,  dear  Margaret ;  you  shall  not  go  alone, 
if  my  presence  can  supply  the  place  of  Janet.  I  wilt 
attend  yon,  and  Francis  shall  guard  us  through  the 
streets,  and  secure  an  audience,"  exclaimed  the  warm- 
hearted Mary,  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  while 
her  tears  foil  fast. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Mary  I"  said  Marga- 
ret, kissing  her  cheek. 

"  Forward  and  shameless  girl  1  I  command  you  not 
to  go,"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Lady  Burfrey. 

Her  command  was  unheeded,  and  the  two  maidens 
closed  the  door,  that  they  might  hear  no  more. 

"  Francis,"  said  Mary,  entering  the  room  where  the 
family  usually  sat,  "  you  must  attend  Mistress  Marga- 
ret Wilton  and  me  to  Prince  Rupert's,  and  procure  us 
an  audience  without  delay." 

"  You  have  a  pretty  way  of  commanding,  doubtless, 
Mistress  Mary;  out  I  am  no  longer  your  slave,"  re- 
plied Francis  Merton,  bitterly.  "  I  shall  attend  you 
on  no  such  errand,  you  may  be  sure.  What  would 
you  have  with  the  prince  I  Let  him  send  his  troop  of 
horse  to  escort  you,  if  you  will  go  pay  bim  a  visit." 

"  I  am  too  sad  to  laugh  or  to  quarrel,  or  I  would 
play  or  wrangle  with  you  for  the  next  hour,"  replied 
Mary,  with  a  faint  show  of  her  former  childish  co- 
quetry. "  You  must  go,  Francis,  for  Mistress  Marga- 
ret's sake,  whose  heart  is  well  nigh  breaking." 

"  So  the  prince  must  play  Turk,  and  hold  many 
beauties  captive  t" 

"  Now  shame  on  you,  Francis  fM  said  Mary,  redden- 
ing with  anger.  "What  would  my  uncle  say  if  he 
heard  you  f— end  this  of  the  noble  Mistress  Margaret, 
too." 

'*  What  WOnM  vm»  nn*l«  mw  if  It*  h*an1  »a«»  •»..._ 
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pose  t— I  go  not  with  yon  to  Prince  Rupert's ;  that  is 
poiitive." 

"  You  do  go  with  her  to  Prince  Rupert's,"  smid  the 
pedler,  who  had,  unremarked,  followed  Mary  into  the 
room,  and  overheard  the  preceding  conversation. 

"  You  take  upon  yourself  to  order  every  one,  Mas- 
ter pedler,  and  expect  them  to  do  your  bidding ;  but  I 
am  no  serving  man  of  yours." 

"  We  will  not  dispute  on  that  point  now,"  remarked 
Peter,  with  a  half  smile  at  the  youth's  petulance ;  "  but 
you  will  escort  these  ladies  to  Prince  Rupert's,  and 
that  of  your  own  free  will,  too,  in  spite  of  that  obsti- 
nate look.  He  who  spared  your  life  in  the  sally,  when 
you  played  paladin  with  a  head-piece  large  enough  for 
two  such  striplings,  and  a  horse  which  you  could  not 
manage,  has  been  tried  to-day  on  that  very  charge, 
and  condemned  to  die  ere  sunset.  The  only  hope  for 
his  life  is  Mistress  Margaret's  gaining  speech  of  the 
prince." 

"  He  shall  not  die !"  said  the  youth,  rising  abruptly, 
and  speaking  with  grateful  energy.  "  I  will  claim  to 
take  his  place.*' 

"  Is  it  possible,  Francis,  that  you  were  the  youth  of 
whose  courage  all  spoke  so  loudly  V*  inquired  Mary, 
in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Mistress  Mary;  but  I  would  rather  that  any 
other  had  known  it  than  yourself;  for  you  will  now 
never  let  me  have  any  peace  with  your  mocking  jests ; 
and  yet  methinks  you  can  never  laugh  at  me  as  a  boy 
again,  though  you  may  bang  me  as  a  man." 

"  I  will  neither  laugh  at  nor  hang  you,  though  I  do 
wish  that  you  had  fought  on  the  other  side,"  said 
Mary,  looking  at  him  with  a  respect  and  admiration 
which  she  had  never  felt  before. 

"  Thank  you,  Mary !  it  will  be  some  comfort  in  my 
dying  hour  to  think  that  we  part  friends." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Francis f"~she  questioned, 
turning  pale  at  hit  words. 

"  That  we  may  not  meet  again  5  for  if  the  prince 
will  not  let  me  die  in  Captain  Eden's  stead,  he  will 
hardly  let  me  live." 

"Forgive  me,  Francis,  for  all  my  foolish  sayings 
and  idle  teasings ;  I  have  not  done  you  justice,"  said 
Mary  frankly,  while  her  tears  fell  fast. 

"This  moment  more  than  repays  all,"  replied  the 
youth,  pressing  the  little  hand  that  lingered  not  unwil- 
lingly in  his,  forgetting,  as  he  looked  upon  the  weep- 
ing girl,  the  risk  in  which  he  stood. 

"Thou  art  a  grateful,  as  well  as  a  brave  youth, 
though  somewhat  rash,  and  shalt  not  run  needlessly 
into  peril,"  observed  the  pedler,  kindly.  "  To  pro- 
claim thyself  to  be  *  the  ooy  soldier,'  as  thou  wert 
termed,  would  only  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and  no  good 
to  Captain  Eden,  whose  life  is  forfeited  on  other 
charges." 

"  You  seem  to  know  everything,  Master  pedler," 
nid  the  youth  a  little  petulantly,  for  Peter  spoke  as 
one  who  had  the  will  and  the  right  to  command. 
"  How  know  you  thia  ?  And  how  knew  vou  that  I 
had  played  the  paladin,  as  you  say  so  mockingly." 

"  No  matter  how  I  know  all  things ;  enough  that  my 
knowledge  shall  do  no  harm  to  thee,  whom  I  will  serve 
were  it  onlv  for  thy  gratitude,  a  rare  virtue  in  these 
diy*.  I  will  show  thee  how  better  to  assist  thy  pre- 
server, than  by  rashly  throwing  away  thy  life,  which 
can  do  good  to  neither.  Attend  these  ladies  to  the 
prince,  and  should  Mistress  Margaret's  prayers  prove 
vain,  I  will  claim  thine  aid." 

"  Which  thou  shalt  have,  though  it  cost  my  life 
••id  the  youth  warmly. 

"  I  do  believe  thee ;  for  the  selfish,  cunning  world, 
Hath  not  yet  set  its  seal  upon  thy  heart.  Now  haste 
yoo,  maiden ;  it  is  time  that  you  and  Mistress  Margaret 
were  on  your  way.  And  for  your  kindness,  pretty  one, 
may  you  meet  a  richer  reward  than  the  idle  flatteries 
of  a  self-willed  prince." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"My  nobile  liege !  all  my  request 
Is  for  a  noble  knygkte, 
Who,  though  mayhap  he  has  donne  wrongs; 
He  thoughte  ytte  atille  was  ryghte." 

*  "Spake  mm  of  such  a  traytour  vile," 

The  kynge  ynne  fury  sayde ; 
"  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  aheene, 
Bawd  in  shall  loose  hys  hedde." 
Bristowe  Tragcdie;  or,  the  Death  of  Syr  Charles  Bawdin.— 

Chattbhto?!.* 

MtTTTLXD  in  plain  cloaks  with  closed  wimples  which 
concealed  face,  and  figure,  and  attended  by  Francis 
Merton,  Margaret  Wilton,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
sympathizing  Mary,  proceeded  to  Prince  Rupert's 
house.  Horses  were  standing  before  the  door,  and 
many  persons  were  collected  to  see  him  depart. 

"  We  would  speak  with  his  highness  on  important 
business,  which  admits  of  no  delay,"  said  Francis 
boldly,  to  one  of  Rupert's  attendants,  who  stood  talk- 
ing without. 

"  Impossible,  young  sir  f  His  highness  has  given 
peremptory  orders  to  be  denied  to  ail,  who  come  not 
on  military  matters,  and  such,  I  guess,  is  not  your 
business,"  glancing  with  a  smile  at  the  muffled  fe- 
males. 

"  We  will  tell  our  business  to  the  prince  himself, 
who  meant  not  to  include  us  in  the  general  order," 
replied  Francis  proudly,  colouring  with  anger  at  the 
man's  impertinent  smile,  and  hoping  by  pertinacity 
and  the  assumption  of  an  air  of  command  to  carry  bis 
point. 

"  I  dare  not  disobey  his  highness >s  orders,"  said  the 
attendant,  but  in  a  more  respectful  and  less  decided 
tone. 

"  We  will  bear  the  blame,  only  let  us  pass,"  ob- 
served Francis,  offering  a  gold  piece.  "  Take  heed 
how  you  awaken  the  prince's  anger  by  a  refusal." 

"  The  prince  can  hardly  be  more  angry  than  he  is 
now,"  muttered  the  domestic,  as  if  debating  the  point 
within  himself,  gazing  with  a  longing  look  on  the  gold 

fiece.  "  How  is  his  highness  now  t"  "  Do  you  think 
may  venture  t"  he  asked,  addressing  another  attend- 
ant, who  came  out  tcthe  door  at  that  moment. 

"  If  you  care  not  for  your  life.  His  highness  is  in 
a  greater  rage  than  ever,  only,  as  I  could  understand, 
because  Captain  Tornbr  said  a  word  in  favour  of  some 
prisoner  condemned  to  death.  I  would  not  be  in  your 
shoes  for  something,  if  you  admit  any  one  against  his 
orders,"  replied  the  second  domestic. 

"  You  bear,  sir,  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  the  first,  turn- 
ing to  Francis,  yet  gazing  earnestly  on  the  gold  piece 
which  he  dared  not  earn. 

The  youth  looked  perplexed,  while  Margaret  clung 
with  a  shudder  to  Mary's  arm,  for  she  too  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  second  attendant. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  f "  whispered  Francis  in  a  de- 
spairing tone. 

Before  Margaret  could  reply,  the  voice  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  just  descended  the  stairs  and  was  speak- 
ing to  a  servant,  caught  her  ear;  that  voice  gave  her 
fresh  hopes  and  courage. 

"I  would  speak  with  Captain  Turnor,"  she  said, 
advancing  toward  that  gentleman,  who  turned  at  her 
words,  while  the  attendants  involuntarily  drew  aside 
to  let  her  pass. 

"  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton,  if  my  ears  do  not  de- 
ceive me,"  said  Captain  Turnor,t  returning  her  greet- 
ing with  an  eager  courtesy,  not  unmixed  with  surprise. 
"  Can  I  do  anything  to  serve  you  f— if  so,  command 
me.  I  shall  be  proud  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the 
attentions  received  from  yourself  and  Colonel  Wilton, 


*  The  room  and  the  chests  in  which  the  unhappy  Chat- 
terton  proteased  to  have  found  this  and  other  poems,  which 
he  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley,  are  still  shown  in 
the  tower  ef  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe, 

t  For  an  account  of  the  benevolent  Sir  Edmund  Turnor, 
knighted  in  ldtB,  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  garrison  of 


the  noras  amb  rmt  pedlbr. 

Too  tremble ;— what 
Do  not  deny  me,"  she 


when  wounded  and  a  prisoner. 

can  I  do  for  you  f" 

"  Conduct  me  to  the  prince, 
added,  with  passionate  earnestness,  marking  his  an- 
noyance at  her  request.    "  My  life — the  life  of  one 
more  worthy,  rests  on  your  compliance." 

"I  would  do  much— verv  much  to  scire  you, 
madam,  and  believe  me,  that  in  the  present  instance  I 
shall  do  so  more  effectually  by  refusing  than  by  com- 
plying with  your  wish.  His  highness,  I  grieve  to  say, 
is  in  one  of  those  moods  when  an  indiscreet  word  will 
draw  down  rage  and  insult  on  the  head  of  the  speaker. 
He  is  in  no  fitting  temper  to  receive  a  visitor — and  such 
a  visitor." 

"  So  I  fear,  and  yet  I  must  see  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  lady  ;  but  you  must  not.  At 
some  other  time  he  will  receive  the  honour  you  intend 
him  as  be  should ;  now,  even  you  might  not  be  met 
with  common  courtesy.  I  know  that  you  would  not 
come  hither  on  a  trifling  errand;  leave  your  wishes 
with  me,  and  depend  on  my  making  them  known  at 
the  first  propitious  moment,  and  urging  their  fulfilment 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  gratitude." 

"  I  do  indeed  come  on  no  trifling  errand ;  and  oh ! 
do  not,  I  implore  you,  refuse  my  earnest  prayer,  but 
take  me  to  the  prince,  and  join  your  voice  to  mine  !  I 
come  to  plead  for  Captain  Eden,  condemned  to  die  for 
an  act  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  Lady 
Burfrey.  Should  he  die,  we  are  his  murderers  !  Do 
not  deny  me !— lead  me  to  Prince  Rupert." 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask,  he  replied,  after  a 
short  silence,  startled  and  little  pleased  at  her  an- 
nouncement, which  coupled  with  some  reports  that 
had  before  reached  him,  explained  the  prince's  anger 
towards  the  prisoner  and  destroyed  hopes  which  he 
had  hitherto  cherished  unknown  even  to  himself.  "  I 
grieve  to  say  that  his  highness  will  listen  to  nothing  in 
Captain  Eden's  favour.  Each  fresh  endeavour  to  soften 
him  but  increases  his  rage :  he's  in  a  mood  more  fitting 
an  evil  spirit  than  an  erring  man ;  and  I  have  myself 
incurred  his  anger  by  requesting  a  short  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  Pardon  me  if,  in  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  received  from  you  and  your  brave 
father,  I  presume  to  insist  on  your  retiring." 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  go  till  I  have  seen  the  prince," 
she  said,  resisting  his  effort  to  lead  her  from  the  room 
into  which  he  had  before  shown  her  and  her  compa- 
nions. "  If  you  will  not  take  me  to  him,  I  will  stay 
here  till  he  come  down,  and  then  fling  myself  at  his 
feet.  Look  not  so  coldly  on  my  agony! — listen  not 
unmoved  to  my  entreaty  !  You  were  once  generous 
and  humane;  has  the  world  changed  you  since  we 
parted  Y  Should  he  die,  his  death  will  rest  on  you. 
Grant  my  prayer,  or  at  least  let  me  pass ;  I  ask  no 
more." 

Captain  Turnor  was  young — about  the  same  age  aa 
the  prince  and  the  prisoner — warm-hearted  and  bene- 
volent ;  and  such  as  he  was  then,  such  was  he  to  his 
dying  day ;  time,  that  turned  his  hair  to  gray,  did  not 
contract  or  chill  his  heart.  With  the  instinct  of  affec- 
tion he  read  her  feelings  toward  Roland  Eden;  but 
though  shocked  at  the  discovery,  he  was  too  generous 
to  seek  his  own  happiness  at  the  expense  of  hers. 

The  hood  had  fallen  back  on  her  shoulders,  and 
he  could  not  gaze  on  her  beauty  unmoved,  as  she  look- 
ed upon  him  with  an  eloquence  of  mute  but  passionate 
entreaty  beyond  the  power  of  words,  waiting  for  his 
answer.    Her  very  life  seemed  to  hang  on  his  reply. 

"  I  can  refuse  ]you  nothing,"  he  said  with  a  sigh ; 
"  rash  as  is  your  request,  it  shall  be  granted.  Think 
not  that  I  paused  from  a  dread  of  offending  the  prince : 
it  was  for  you  only  that  I  feared.  I  will  now  lead  you 
to  him,  heedless  of  his  orders,  and  remain  in  the  next 
apartment :  my  presence  would  but  the  more  provoke 
his  anger. 

"  Heaven  reward  you  I"  said  Margaret  gratefully,  as 
drawing  her  hood  over  her  face  and  clinging  to  his  arm, 
as  she  would  have  clung  to  the  arm  of  a  brother,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  his  sentiments,  she  ascended  the 
^stairs,  followed  by  Mary. 


Aa  they  reached  the  landing-place  they  were  met  by 
Major  Ritson,  who  had  just  quitted  the  prince. 

"  Is  his  highness  alone  f"  asked  Captain  Turnor. 

"No;  the  furies  are  with  him,  I  believe,"  replied 
the  major  bluntly.  "  As  you  value  your  treaaureship, 
or  your  life  either,  avoid  his  presence,  for  you  are  not 
in  favour  just  now ;  and  for  these  females,  let  them 
keep  out  of  the  lion's  den,  for  he  is  furious.  You  will 
never  be  mad  enough  to  admit  them  in  his  present  tem- 
per, let  them  be  who  they  may,"  he  added  in  a  half 
whisper,  pointing  to  Margaret  and  her  friend. 

"  You  hear !"  remarked  Captain  Turnor  to  his  trem- 
bling charge,  hoping  she  would  relinquish  her  despe- 
rate design. 

"  I  hear,  but  no  peril  can  deter  me :  yet  I  will  en- 
danger no  one  else,"  she  replied,  and  leaving  his  arm, 
she  walked  quickly  forward,  and  was  in  the  room  in 
which  the  prince  waa  pacing  up  and  down  before  her 
conductor  had  recovered  from  nis  surprise  at  her  sud- 
den energy. 

Mary  followed,  and  the  closing  door  shut  them  from 
Captain  Tumor's  sight.  Eupertjs  back  was  toward  his 
visitors  aa  they  entered,  and  so  much  was  he  preoccu- 

Eied  that  he  remarked  not  their  presence  till,  in  his 
urried  pacing,  or  rather  striding  across  the  apartment, 
he  found  himself  close  to  two  muffled  females,  whose 
attitudes  bespoke  doubt  and  anxiety. 

"How  ia  this T'9  he  demanded  sharply,  while  his 
moody  temper  quickened  into  fiercer  wrath.  "  Are  all 
turned  rebels,  that  my  orders  are  thus  disobeyed  7  I 
commanded  that  none  should  be  admitted.  I  despise 
and  loathe  your  false  and  fickle  sex.  Away !  lest  I 
summon  those  who  shall  drive  you  from  my  presence 
with  scorn  and  insult,"  extending  his  hand  toward  a 
silver  whistle,  which  lay  on  a  table  near.  "  Away,  I 
say  !"  stamping  with  increasing  rage,  as  he  saw  that 
hia  unwelcome  visitors  showed  no  intention  of  depart- 
ing, though  they  trembled  at  his  words.  "  But  first  tell 
me  who  let  you  pass,  that  I  may  make  the  rebel  a 
warning  to  others." 

"  On  me  must  Prince  Rupert's  anger  fall,  for  I  alone 
am  to  blame,"  said  Margaret  Wilton,  throwing  back 
her  hood,  and  bending  her  knee  before  his  highness, 
while  the  more  timid  Mary  drew  back,  fearing  for  her- 
self and  her  companion,  whose  boldness,  the  boldness 
rather  of  despair  than  courage,  struck  her  with  wonder. 

"  Margaret  I  the  fair — the  beautiful !— my  atar  by 
night  1— my  sun  by  day! — the  idol  of  my  worship! 
Doth  she  come  to  seek  me  f  May  I  believe  such  hap- 
piness is  miner"  exclaimed  the  enraptured  prince, 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  while  a  audden  gleam  of 
delight  came  over  hia  moody  countenance,  like  a  sun- 
beam glancing  across  dark  waters :  then  seeing  that 
she  drew  back  displeased  at  hia  admiration,  and  guess- 
ing from  the  aahy  paleness  of  her  cheek,  which  glowed 
not  at  bis  flattery,  and  the  look  of  agony  in  those  deep 
dark  eyes  the  purpose  of  her  coming,  he  dropped  the 
hand  which  he  had  taken,  and  spoke  in  a  different 
tone,  while  the  bright  gleam  passed  away,  leaving  his 
countenance  darker  and  sterner  than  before.  "  Let 
me  not  detain  Miatress  Margaret  Wilton  from  her  aunt, 
on  whom  she  waits  with  such  surpassing  love  and  care 
that  she  cannot  leave  her  side  for  a  moment." 

Margaret's  heart  sank  within  her  at  this  bitter  irony, 
and  her  face  drooped  on  her  bosom,  while  the  prince 
stood  with  his  arms  folded,  watching  and  rejoicing  in 
the  effect  hia  words  produced. 

"  Your  highness  says  too  truly;  my  aunt  doea  still 
require  my  constant  care,"  she  said  in  a  low,  sad 
voice,  finding  that  he  expected  some  reply. 

"  Oh,  certainly  f  and  having  already  admitted  Cap- 
tain Eden,  you  could  not  spare  a  moment  to  see  a  less 
welcome  visitor." 

"  I  have  not  aeen  Captain  Eden  since  I  met  him  in 
your  highness's  presence ;  Mistress  Mary  Dacres  ad- 
mitted him,  as  he  came  on  business  to  her  uncle ;  bat  I 
knew  not  even  of  his  visit  till  within  the  last  half  hour." 

"  That  was  unkind,  indeed,  not  to  inform  you  of  his 
coming.  And  you  saw  him  not  7  You  spoke  not  with 
him  on  the  night  of  Hulton's  escape  t"  he  questioned 
with  insnltiBir  inamdalitv. 


tbr  nm  Aim  the  kdler. 
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« *  I  Kara  not  spoken  —  ward  to  Cayman  Eden  since 

the  day  he  came  with  Major  Ritsou,  by  your  highnesa's 
order,  to  March  the  house  at  Lawrence  Weaton. 

"  Perhapa  you  will  deny  that  Captain  Eden,"  and 
Rupert's  teeth  gnaahed  aa  he  named  him,"  aanga  sere- 
Bade  beneath  your  window  on  the  succeeding  night." 
She  felt  his  fiery  gaxe  upon  her,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  answered  frankly,  though  not  without 
embarrassment,  fearing  lest  an  inadvertent  word  might 
injure  him  whom  she  sought  to  save;  but  to  admit 
what  he  had  admitted  could  do  him  no  harm. 

"  Captain  Eden  did  sing  on  the  lawn  that  night,  but 
not  beneath  my  window;  at  my  aunt's  request,  I 
shared  her  room." 

"  Ha !  but  he  sang  a  song  well  known  to  you  in  for- 
mer days  J" 
"  He  did,  your  highness  ;  but  I  spoke  not  with  him." 
"  Not  one  word,  lady  ?" 
"Not one  word." 
"  Yon  went  not  down  to  him  V 
"  I  went  not  down  to  him." 
"  You  urged  him  not  to  lend  his  aid  to  Hulton  I" 
"  Your  highness  should  bettor  know  my  regard  for 
truth,  than  thus  to  put  question  upon  question,"  she 
replied,  hart  at  his  incredulity. 

"  A  woman's  regard  for  truth  when  speaking  of  her 
lover!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"A  Christian  woman's  regard  for  truth,  let  her 
speak  of  whom  she  may." 
"  Your  pardon  ! — I  forgot  you  were  a  Puritan." 
"  I  pray  your  highness  not  to  forget  that  I  am  a  wo- 
man." 
,    "  No  chance  of  that ;  falsehood  and  fickleness  point 
out  your  sex  too  well!"  he  replied  with  bitterness, 
enraged,  not  touched  by  her  gentle  rebske. 
"  Let  not  your  highness  judge  so  harshly  of  me." 
"  Would  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  care  the  waving 
of  a  feather  for  my  judgment,  were  she  and  those  she 
loves  beyond  my  power  I" 

Margaret  was  silent;  she  dared  not  answer  no— -she 
conld  not  answer  yea. 

"1  understand  your  silence,  madam;  you  would 
brave  me  if  you  dared.  You  were  not  thus  humble 
when  we  last  met ;  how  will  it  be  when  we  next  meet  1 
I  have  no  time  now  to  waste — but  must  to  Gloucester. 
Karewell !"  he  said,  moving  towards  the  door. 
"  Stay,  I  entreat  you  1" 

"  For  what  V*  he  questioned,  looking  fiercely  on  her. 
,  "  Say  that  you  do  not  despise  my  love ;  that  you  will 
trive  to  return  it,  and  I  will  stay,  though  at  the  risk  of 
•ife  and  honour ;  but  beware  how  you  speak  of  an- 
other !  his  very  name  ia  hateful  to  my  ears." 
She  trembled,  and  waa  silent. 
"May  I  interpret  this  silence  aa  I  wish?    May  I 
believe  that,  repenting  of  your  former  coldness,  you 
came  hither  to  bid  me  hope  ?" 

"  Your  highness  cannot  suppose  that  I  came  hither 
on  such  an  unmaidenly  errand." 

She  paused  for  an  instant  to  gather  courage,  and 
ften  proceeded  without  heeding  his  scowling  brow. 

"  I  came  hither  to  plead  for  the  life  of  one  who  has 
incurred  your  displeasure ;— one  who  may  have  been 
rub— who  may  have  been  imprudent  in  listening  to  the 
promptings  of  humanity ;  but  who  would  not  play  the 
^aitor,  though  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  this  world 
*ew  offered  as  a  bribe." 

"  A  marvel !  A  world's  wonder  it  should  seem  ! 
And  who  may  this  wondrous  hero  be,  for  whom  Mis- 
taw  Margaret  Wilton  shows  such  maidenly  anxiety  ?" 
"One,  noble  prince,  who  by  doing  my  aunt's  bid- 
din?  has  put  his  own  life  in  jeopardy ;  and  since  she 
rjioot  plead  for  him,  I  must.  Humbly  and  fervently, 
'pray  your  mercy  for  the  offender!  If  he  erred,  it 
wm  the  erring  of  a  kindly  heart,  that  could  not  hear  a 
toman's  pravers  unmoved  ;  the  brave  are  ever  gentle, 
it  i«  said.  If'any  suffer,  it  should  be  Lady  Burfrey  and 
myself.  If  justice  demands  a  victim,  I  am  here:  we 
ire  the  guilty  ones ;  shed  not  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent." 

"  1  asked  who  this  world's  wonder  was.  Does  Mis- 
tress Manraret  Wilton  feaj»  tn  namA  Ma  nam  a  T»» 


Margaret  did  fear— his  mocking  and  sarcastic  man- 
ner thrilled  her  heart  with  dread.  He  saw  and 
triumphed. 

"  Nay,  let  no  maidenly  modesty  restrain  you,  lady ; 
she  should  be  above  such  puerile  thoughts  who  seeks 
the  presence  of  a  lover  unbidden  and  unwished  for. 
Who  is  the  object  of  yonr  care  T" 

"  In  pity  cease  this  cruel  mockery.  You  know  too 
well." 

"  Name  him !"  cried  the  prince  imperiously. 

«  Captain  Eden — since  you  will  have  it  thus." 

"  So  you  have  dared  to  name  his  name,  although. I 
warned  you  to  beware !"  exclaimed  Rupert  fiercely, 
giving  a  loose  to  the  fury  which  he  had  before  partly 
restrained.  I  know  not  what  meddling  villain  told  you 
of  his  danger,  but  there  wanted  only  this  to  seal  his 
doom.  He  dies  ere  set  of  son,  weep  and  lament  an 
you  may.  My  rival  dies,"  he  repeated,  stamping  his 
foot  and  clenching  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  so,  I  entreat— I  implore  you !  Spare  him  !— 
spare  him  1"  exclaimed  Margaret  wildly,  springing  for- 
ward and  snatching  at  his  cloak  to  detain  him. 

"  And  why  should  I  spare  him  I  Because  she  whom 
I  deigned  to  love— she  for  whom  I  would  have  won  a 
crown— mocking  my  affection,  pleads  for  a  rival  I  You 
know  me  not.  Rather  provoke  the  lion  in  his  lair— 
the  serpent  from  its  rest.  He  dies !  He  has  crossed 
my  hopes ;  I  hate  him  and  he  dies !"  he  repeated  still 
more  fiercely,  throwing  off  with  unmanly  violence  the 
hand  which  sought  to  detain  him,  and  striding  towards 
the  door. 

Ere  he  could  reach  it,  Margaret  was  on  her  knees 
before  him,  her  hands  clasped  in  earnest  supplication, 
thrilling  her  hearer  with  her  wild  energy  or  look  and 
tone. 

"  Go  not  with  such  cruel  words  upon  your  lips ! 
Take  not  the  life  which  you  cannot  give  again  !  For- 
give, as  you  would  be  forgiven.  Do  not  that  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion,  which  will  wring  your  noble  heart 
with  pain  for  ever  after  !" 

"  You  love  this,  Eden,"  said  the  prince  sternly,  but 
not  quite  unmoved  by  her  passionate  appeal. 

The  eyes  which  had  been  raised  to  his  sank  beneath 
the  question,  and  the  pleader's  face  was  bowed,  till  the 
rich  chestnut  curls  that  had  rested  on  her  snowy  neck 
fell  forward  and  overshadowed  it. 

"  You  dare  not  speak !  you  dare  not  look  upon  me ! 
I  am  answered.  For  what  do  you  take  me,  to  hope 
that  I  should  thus  yield  to  a  hated  rival  her  whom  I 
have  loved  with  such  devotion  1" 

"  Let  not  that  thought,  brave  prince,  make  you  un- 
generous: we  are  parted  as  effectually  as  though  the 
hand  of  death  were  on  us." 

"  How  so  f "  asked  the  prince  quickly. 

"  By  my  father's  will  and  this  unhappy  war." 

"  These  are  but  frail  defences.  A  father  yields  to 
a  daughter's  tears;  and  peace  may  heal  the  wounds  of 
war." 

"Alaa!  alas!  my  heart  can  know  no  peace!  My 
only  brother  fell  bv  Roland's  hand.  Were  we  to  stand 
beside  the  altar,  his  bleeding  form  would  rise  between 
and  part  us." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  a  sudden  start  of 
mingled  pity,  surprise,  and  pleasure. 

Margaret  checked  her  emotion,  and  continued,  but 
with  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Will  Prince  Rupert  add  grief  to  grief,  and  wo  to 
wo,  and  lay  a  burden  on  the  feeble  which  she  hath 
not  strength  to  bear!  Think  of  your  noble  mother 
and  your  gentle  sisters,  and  let  their  sorrow  teach  you 
to  pity  me.  Spare  me  the  agony  of  feeling  that  I  caused 
his  death." 

"You  love  him  still,  then?"  said  die  prince,  setting 
his  teeth. 

"  I  do ;  but  by  my  will  we  never  meet  again  this  side 
the  grave,  unless  it  were  in  my  dytng  hour." 

"  Women's  resolves  are  weak,"  remarked  the  prince, 
but  with  an  incredulity  less  decided  and  less  insulting. 
"  You  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach  if  you  spoke  not 
to  him,  urged  him  not :  if,  as  you  say,  it  was  not  at 
vAtur  enlreatv  that  he  ©laved  the  traitor." 


<«n  ntmra  ahb  the  rdah 


"I  tpoke  not  to  him;  but  Lady  Burfrey,  baring 
•hown  herself  his  foe,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  memory 
of  our  early  friendship  had  more  power  than  her  per- 


"  Friendahip  f  Speak  plainly  out—Bay  lore.  Think 
you  that  I  will  spare  my  rival?" 

"  Even  for  that  very  reason  $  that  no  doubt  may  rest 
upon  your  juatice." 

A  sudden  flush  crimsoned  the  prince's  cheek,  which 
had  before  been  white  with  rage. 

"  I  bade  him  fly,  but  he  would  claim  a  trial :  the 
sentence  was  not  mine— I  but  confirmed  it." 

"  Your  highness  can  annul  it;  and  you  will !" 

"No!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  away  from  the  eyes 
that  were,  fixed  so  beseechingly  upon  him.  "  To  his 
own  acta  he  owes  his  death ;  were  he  pardoned  on  this 
charge,  there  are  others  that  would  condemn  him.  Let 
me  pass ;  I  must  be  just." 

"  Just !  is  this  justice  f  Let  your  own  heart  say ;  or, 
if  it  be,  oh !  temper  it  with  mercy !  You  shall  not  pass 
until  yon  speak  his  pardon,"  she  cried,  clinging  to  his 
knees,  so  that  he  could  not  leave  her  without  a  violence 
which  he  shrank  from  using. 

"  One  word,  dear  Margaret,  and  he  lives !  Say  that 
you  love  me,  and  will  be  my  bride !"  he  exclaimed 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness. 

Her  head  drooped,  while  her  sobs  must  have  touched 
even  a  sterner  heart.  Rupert  would  have  raised  her, 
but  she  still  clung  to  his  knees.  He  bent  over  her  to 
catch  her  answer;  all  he  heard  was,  "Mercy! — mer- 
cy!— spare  him! — spare  me!"  scarcely  audible  from 
the  sobs  which  came  between  the  broken  words. 

"  Shall  I  grant  your  prayer,  yet  plead  in  vain  my- 
self t  His  death  must  rest  on  you— you  might  preserve 
him,  and  you  will  not.  I  am  clear  of  his  blood,"  cried 
Rupert  vehemently,  trying  to  break  from  her  detaining 
grasp. 

"  Say  not  so,  your  highness  ("exclaimed  Mary  Dae  res, 
who  had  hitherto  been  silent  from  fear  and  doubt,  fling- 
ing back  her  hood,  and  kneeling  beside  her  weeping 
friend.    "  I  join  my  prayers  to  hers." 

The  prince  started  at  the  unexpected  sight,  having 
been  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  third  person 
after  his  first  address,  and  without  a  suspicion  of  her 
identity ;  but  there  was  no  pleasure  in  the  recognition, 
for  the  maiden's  presence  embarrassed  him,  recalling 
•  as  it  did  to  his  mind  words  which  he  had  once  termed 
idle,  meaningless,  but  which  now,  with  Margaret  Wil- 
ton kneeling  before  him,  pleading  for  her  lover's  life, 
his  conscience  told  bim  had  been  ungenerous  if  not 
dishonourable. 

And  she  had  heard  his  words  of  affection  to  another  ! 
Her  presence  was  indeed  most  unwelcome  ;  that  alone 
being  a  reproach,  whether  she  alluded  to  the  past  or 
not.  Had  he  known  how  the  last  few  minutes  had 
changed  her  feelings  toward  him,  how  her  childish  ad- 
miration, reverence,  and  love,  had  turned  to  fear  and 
contempt,  his  shame  and  anger  would  have  been  greater 
still.  Her  first  words  were  not  calculated  to  relieve 
his  embarrassment,  and  perhaps  the  sometimes  wilful 
maiden  had  no  intention  that  they  should. 

"  Your  highness  is  not  one  to  utter  words  which 
'have  no  meaning,  or  promise  what  you  will  not  per- 
form." 

"  What  does  Mistress  Mary  Dacres  intend  7"  asked 
the  prince  with  a  scowling  brow,  which  might  have 
daunted  a  firmer  heart  than  Mary's,  whose  courage 
was  only  a  sudden  burst,  startling,  but  soon  spent : 
even  now  she  felt  it  waning,  and  answered  hurriedly. 

"  I  would  but  recall  to  your  highness  your  offers  of 
service  to  my  uncle,  and  implore  you  in  that  uncle's 
name  to  show  favour  to  Captain  Eden." 

"  And  does  your  uncle  care  for  this  rebel,  whose* 
life  is  justly  forfeited  t  He  is  too  loyal  to  plead  for  a 
traitor." 

"  He  is  too  humane  not  to  intercede  for  one  whose 
greatest  crime  is  having  saved  a  foe.  Think  that  my 
uncle  pleads  through  me,  though,  alas  !  I  hsve  not  his 
eloquence.  If  we  have  suffered  in  the  roysi  cause,  let 
your  highness  now  reward  that  suffering  by  granting 

Cantain  Rden's  lifer  or  if  voa  Ammnt   *k*t  Lm  AiA  ." 


more  than  as  loyal  subjects  we  should  have  done,  (and 
indeed  we  claim  no  higher  merit,)  yet  harden*  not  year 
heart  against  our  prayers.  Can  you  look  at  that  bend- 
ing form,  can  you  hear  those  choking  sobs,  yet  show 
no  mercy  I  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die,  to  die  so 
young — "  and  Mary  shuddered  at  the  thought.  "  And 
thus  to  die,  so  quickly  too,  tried,  and  condemned,  and 
dead,  and  all  'twixt  noon  and  set  of  sun.  No  time  for 
friends  to  say  farewell ,  scarce  time  to  pray.  Oh,  prince, 
be  merciful !" 

Rupert  was  touched,— touched  by  the  humble  atti- 
tude of  Margaret  and  the  friendly  seal  of  Mary  ;  and 
he  again  attempted  to  raise  the  former. 

"  No,  no !  I  will  not  rise  !  Spurn  me,  trample  on 
me,  if  you  will,  but  spare  his  life." 

"  You  ask  too-  much !  Your  vehement  pleading 
hardens,  while  it  moves  me,  showing  your  strong  devo- 
tion to  my  rival.  And  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yea 
thus.  He  shall  not  die  to-night,  so  much  I  grant;  but 
ask  no  more;  and  seek  him  not  if  you  would  have  me 
cherish  kindly  feelings  toward  him.  And  now,  fare- 
well !"  he  added,  raising  ber  gently.  "  To-morrow 
I  will  hear  your  thanks ;  and  if  you  would  have  me 
show  him  greater  mercy,  let  those  thanks  be  worded 
as  I  wish." 

Before  she  could  reply  he  had  left  the  room,  and 
was  giving  orders  to  those  without. 

"  Ritson,  tell  Captain  Eden  that  he  is  respited  till 
one  to-morrow  ;  but  on  your  life  let  him  receive  neither 
visit  nor  message ;  and  remember  that  to  you  I  look 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoner.  Captain  Turaor, 
will  you  escort  these  ladies  to  their  home  7  If  I  guess 
aright,  it  will  not  be  the  first  service  you  have  rendered,, 
them  to-day ;  no  other  would  have  dared  to  disobey 
me.  Mind  that  my  orders  are  better  heeded  for  the 
future,"  added  the  prince  with  an  awful  frown  ;  then, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs, 
and  flinging  himself  on  his  horse,  set  off  full  speed 
toward  Gloucester,  scattering  the  crowd  assembled  to 
see  his  departure,  who  ran  on  all  sides  for  their  lites, 
while  those  who  should  have  formed  his  escort  followed 
as  they  best  could,  venting  in  no  gentle  terms  their 
disapprobation  of  his  highness's  whirlwind  paseion  and 
meteor  flight.  His  attendants  had  no  easy  place  that 
night,  for,  angry  with  himself,  Rupert  spent  that  anger 
on  all  around. 

"  Margaret  was  right ;  I  did  not  know  the  prince," 
waa  Mary's  thought,  as  she  rose  from  her  knees,  where 
Rupert  had  left  her  without  even  the  form  of  a  parting 
bow.  "  I  would  not  meet  him  in  such  a  mood  again, 
no,  not  to  be  as  beautiful  as  Margaret." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Hotspur. -Constant  you  are, 

But  yet  a  woman:  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer.    For  I  well  believe, 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 

Lady.- How?  so  far? 

iibirjwr.— Not  an  inch  Anther. 

EmUia,— Most  worthy  madam. 
Your  honour  and  your  goodness  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue.    There  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.— Sh ami** abb. 

The  bridge  across  the  Avon*  at  the  end  of  High- 
street,  leading  toward  Keynsham,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  consisted  of  three  piers  and  four 
arches,  with  a  row  of  houses  on  each  aide  aa  a  para- 
pet, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times  when  it  was 
built,  between  which  ran  a  narrow  street  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  feet  wide,  crossed  in  the  centre  by  a  cha- 
pel, the  floor  of  which  was  sufficiently  elevated  to  per- 
mit the  passing  of  carriages  beneath.    The  houses 


•  What  was  than  called  the  Avon  is  now  called  the  Baaia 
a  new-cut  having  been  made  for  the  river  nearer  Keynsham  . 
This  bridge was  demolished  iu  1710, and  the  new  one  built  is 
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were  beilt  «Bttrcly  of  wood  and  slate ;  tome  four, 
*ome  five  stories  high  ;  the  beams  projecting  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  supported  by  trusses  from  below.  Seve- 
ral had  leaden  platforms  at  the  top,  and  cellars  within 
the  piers  of  the  bridge,  by  means  of  which  last,  and 
the  lower  windows,  a  lucrative  contraband  trade  was 
carried  on.  Descending  a  step  from  the  street,  you  en- 
tered a  small  room  or  shop,  at  the  back  of  which  was 
a  second  apartment,  generally  used  as  a  kitchen,  hang- 
ing over  the  river  with  no  more  substantial  foundation 
tian  the  beams  and  flooring,  through  the  crevices  of 
which  the  wind  swept  up  from  the  water  beneath  with 
considerable  force.  Behind  the  entrance  door  was  a 
staircase  leading  to  two  apartments  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  those  below,  and  above  were  sleeping  rooms 
and  garrets. 

The  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  west,  when  the  ped- 
ler,  after  sauntering  carelessly  down  High-street,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  hold  brief  discourse  with  the 
mends  whom  he  encountered  on  his  way,  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  house  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
bridge.  He  was  neither  muffled  up  as  he  bad  been  in  his 
morning's  visit  to  Margaret  Wilton,  nor  clad  in  the  fan- 
tastic attire  in  which  he  had  enacted  the  minstrel  in  the 
ris tie  court,  but  dressed  as  he  had  been  on  the  day  of 
the  kiag's  entry,  with  nothing  to  distinguish1  him  from 
the  sober,  pains-taking  citizen,  who  hurried  past  him, 
except  his  slower  walk,  for  he  too  wore  a  look  of  care 
and  anxiety,  as  though  the  air  of  that  commercial  city 
had  checked  his  wonted  gayety,  causing  his  spirits  to 
fluctuate  with  the  tall  and  rise  in  the  worth  of  mer- 
chandize. His  knock — the  assured  knock  of  one  cer- 
tain of  welcome — was  answered  by  a  rather  sour-look- 
•«K  girl,  who  ushered  him  up  stairs  into  the  parlour  of 
Mistress  Bridget  Boley. 

"  You  need  not  wait,  Martha ;  but  may  go  to  your 
ftther  at  onee ;  and  since  he  is  so  ill,  you  can  stay  all 
Kitibt,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  after  a  cordial 
greeting  to  her  visitor. 

The  girl  left  the  room  with  a  sweeter  look ;  and  her 
mistress  prepared  to  play  the  agreeable  to  her  guest. 

Mistress  Bridget  Boley  was  a  single  woman  of  about 
forty,  young  for  her  age  in  mind  and  appearance.  She 
inherited  from  her  uncle,  a  rich  tradesman  of  Bristol, 
'.ne  bouse  in  which  she  resided,  some  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  sum  in  ready 
money,  so  that  she  had  not  only  sufficient  fortune  to 
lire  comfortably,  and  assist  her  friends  and  poorer 
fighbours,  but  she  was  also  considered  a  prize  worth 
"-eking  by  men  younger  and  older,  richer  and  poorer, 
man  herself.  She  was  a  kind,  sensible,  warm-hearted, 
woman,  but  had  hitherto  been  inexorable  to  all  her 
tutors. 

"  An  old  maid  I  am,  and  an  old  maid  I  intend  to  re- 
main," was  her  answer  to  her  numerous  wooers;  but 
then  she  said  this  with  such  a  kindly  smile,  and  in  such 
>  kindly  tone,  that  many  still  hoped;  and  as  she  was 
m>  heretical  as  to  doubt  a  man's  ever  having  died  for 
•"ve,  and  had  an  idea  that  those  who  sought  her  hand 
^>d  so  rather  from  prudence  than  a  romantic  affection, 
*hicb  would  be  deeply  pained  by  a  disappointment, 
w  continued  to  treat  her  rejected  suitors  with  the  easy 
freedom  of  friendship,  only  checking  their  attempts  to 

tV  tlle  'over  wit**  *  Sent*e  reoak«>  or  a  merry  jest. 
•T m  most  persevering  still  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
her  (avour  by  various  presents,  rare  rather  than  valua- 

r  k  w^cn  might  be  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  furniture 
u  her  favourite  apartment,  which  contained,  besides  a 
?ny  parrot  and  a  Persian  cat,  curiosities  from  all  parts 
•'»  the  world.  North,  south,  east,  and  west— Europe, 
•uia,  Africa,  and  America,  all  seemed  to  have  been 
tmerted  by  her  friends,  each  of  whom  had  presented 
?p»  at  marks  0f  gratitude  for  what  had  been,  or  hints 
°f  eratitode  for  what  might  be. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mistress  Boley  had  a  pecu- 
liar taste  for  understanding  the  concerns  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  a  shrewdness  and  tact  which  enabled  her  to 
'omprehend  them  almost  at  a  glance;  but  then  this 
7* onlv  tn**  "he  might  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
P.e*Jurei  and  soothe  them  in  their  sorrows.    She  also 

M*M  t0  be  COnsnltMl  and  annli*H  tn  fhra«lvi*A  mnA  aid* 


and  sever  was  human  being  mere  ready  to  serve  those 
in  trouble  or  affliction,  and  that  too  without  the  general 
appendiz  to  advice  and  aid — "  Ay,  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be,  but  you  never  heeded  what  I  said."  She 
could  keep  a  secret  if  entrusted  with  one — none  better; 
but  if  not  so  trusted,  she  held  herself  free  from  blame 
if  by  her  curious  inquiries  she  injured  those  who  would 
not  rely  on  her  discretion. 

She  was  still  good-looking — perhaps  in  her  youth  had 
not  been  more — but  no  frown  seemed  ever  to  have 
wrinkled  her  smooth  brow ;  and  her  eyes  could  dance 
as  merrily  as  those  of  the  pedler  himself,  and  at  times 
look  as  full  of  run  and  mischief,  though  her  usual  bear- 
ing was  quiet  and  composed. 

Her  dress  was  in  some  degree  after  a  fashion  of  her 
own,  ever  plain  and  neat,  but  without  the  exact  cut  and 
over  particularity  of  the  Puritans.  Her  hair,  through 
which  ran  a  few  threads  of  silver,  was  braided  beneath 
the  close  French  hood,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  cap, 
the  mode  of  a  few  years  back ;  but  the  farthingale 
which  had  then  accompanied  it  was  laid  aside,  though 
the  ruff,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  death  of 
Mistress  Turnor,  was  retained. 

Neat  and  orderly  as  she  ever  was,  she  seemed  more 
than  usually  so  on  the  present  occasion,  as  though  she 
had  expected  a  visitor ;  at  least  so  thought  her  guest,, 
though  he  had  given  no  intimation  of  his  purposed  call;, 
and  there  was  a  dancing  of  her  eyes,  and  a  half  sup- 
pressed smile  upon  her  lip,  which  rather  disturbed  him. 
Though  never  seeking  to  thrust  herself  into  society 
above  her  station,  she  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  several 
of  aliigher  rank;  and  was  so  universally  respected,, 
and  had  served  so  many,  that  she  had  the  manner  of  a 
person  who  feared  no  rebuff,  and  would  deserve  none. 

"I  am  sure,  Master  Porson,  I  ought  to  feel  much 
beholden  to  you  for  this  visit,  considering  what  friends 
you  are  with  the  grand  people  who  have  been  here; 
and  how  his  gracious  Majesty  himself  spoke  to  you  as 
he  came  from  church  on  Sunday,  when  the  mayor - 
walked  before  him  bareheaded,  all  in  scarlet, carrying 
the  golden  mace.  But  now  I  shall  see  more  of  you,, 
perhaps,  since  the  court  and  the  great  people  are  gone, . 
or  most  of  tbem,  for  I  hear  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  is 
still  at  Bristol.  How  came  he  not  to  go  with  Prince 
Maurice  to  the  west,  Master  Peter,  since  you  know 
everything  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  everything,  Mistress  Boley ;  but  wo 
may  easily  guess  that  the  king  dotes  on  his  German 
nephews,  who  do  not  like  to  be  under  our  English 
lords ;  so  his  majesty  has  sent  Prince  Maurice  to  the 
west  with  none  above  him,  and  coaxed  over  the  Mar- 
quis with  a  promise  of  making  him  Groom  of  the  Stole,, 
as  they  call  it,  and  keeping  him  always  near  him." 

"Ay,  Master  Peter,  his  Majesty  was  ever  gracious 
and  considerate;  ready  to  pardon  those  who  rebelled,, 
and  to  shower  down  favour  on  those  who  served  him 
well,  as  if  he  owed  them  gratitude  for  so  doing,  when- 
all  we  have  is  his  of  right  to  do  what  he  will  with." 

"  I  doubt  the  marquis  being  as  well  satisfied  of  bis 
Majesty's  gracious  consideration  as  you  imagine,"  re- 
plied the  pedler  dryly;  "and  me  thought  you  spoke 
rather  differently  the  other  day,  touching  the  king's 
right  to  his  subjects'  goods." 

"  Possibly ;  we  all  speak  unadvisedly  at  times,  and 
I  was  vexed  then." 

Her  guest's  eyes  opened  a  little  wider ;  but  he  made 
no  remark,  and  she  continued. 

"  His  Majesty,  I  fear,  has  many  obstinate  and  rebel- 
lious subjects,  more  even  than  he  thinks,  who  talk  of 
the  people's  rights,  and  would  bind  him  by  laws ;  as 
though  a  king  were  not  above  the  laws,  only  ruling  by 
them  as  it  may  please  his  gracious  temper,  or  when  he 
deems  it  for  his  kingdom's  good.  And  yet,  though  no 
true  and  loyal  subject  can  dispute  his  royal  right  to 
rule  by  his  own  will  alone,  and  to  punish,  even  to  death,, 
those  who  disobey  him ;  only  look  at  the  proclamation* 
which  he  hath  just  published,  when  those  who  judged 
him  wrongfully  thought  he  would  be  so  much  elated  by 
gaining  this  goodly  city  that  he  would  seek  to  play  the 
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tyrant.  Does  he  not  therein  promise  of  hie  own  free  will 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  as  he  hath  ever  donef 
— to  receive  the  homage  of  those  who  have  rebelled 
against  him  I — and  to  uphold  the  Protestant  faith  which 
was  preached  here  by  Tyndale,*  Cranmer,  and  Lati- 
mer, not  to  go  back  to  Wickliffe,  of  which  praisewor- 
thy intention  did  not  his  Majesty  give  foil  proof  in  lis- 
tening for  an  hour  last  Sunday  morning  to  good  and 
loyal  Mr.  Thornton,  who  preached  so  edifyingly  con- 
cerning the  submission  and  obedience  required  from 
the  people,  and  the  divine  rights  of  kings  1  And  did 
not  his  most  gracious  Majesty  thank  Mr.  Thornton  for 
his  very  improving  and  heart-comforting  discourse  ? 
And  did  he  not  readily  agree  with  the  parliament  men, 
who  fight,  they  say,  for  the  right  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  which  they  think  best  pleasing  to  Him,  that  all 
their  children  should  be  taken  from  the  bigoted  papists/!" 
who,  since  they  will  continue  to  pray  and  believe  as 
their  forefathers  did,  (not  having  been  brought  by  fines 
and  imprisonment  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways),  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  natural  affections,  and  there- 
fore must  yield  their  babes  to  be  brought  up  by  stran- 
gers in  the  true  Protestant  faith  7  Who  can  malign  his 
gracious  Majesty  after  this,  saying  that  he  encourages 
papists,  because  he  admits  them  into  his  army  and 
receives  their  contributions,  thereby  engaging  them  in 
a  good  work,  and  thus  hoping  in  the  end  to  save  them 
from  perdition  f " 

The  pedler,  practiced  as  he  was  in  self-command, 
showed  dismay  and  perplexity  at  this  long  and  unex- 
pected harangue,  which  he  know  not  whether  to  set 
down  as  satire  or  honest  praise.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
as  well  to  be  cautious ;  sudden  changes  of  opinion  were 
then,  as  now,  not  so  rare  as  to  be  incredible,  or  count- 
ed miracles. 

"  Ay,  Mistress  Boley,  you  see  deeper  into  these 
things  than  most  people.  What  think  you  of  the  king's 
laying  siege  to  Gloucester,  because,  as  they  say,  the 
governor  sent  word  to  Colonel  Legge  that,  though 

•  compelled  to  give  a  different  reply  in  public,  yet  if  the 
king  would  assault  the  town  in  person,  he  would  make 
no  defence  ?"t 

"  Why,  time  will  show,  Master  Porson,  whether  this 

■  is  only  a  device  of  Colonel  Massey's  to  divert  the  king 

from  marching  at  once  to  London  to  put  down  the 

wicked  parliament  and  rebels,  who,  as  I  understand, 

•'  have  scarce  a  regiment  left  to  protect  them,  (the 

i  thimble^  and  bodkin  army  being  clean  broken  and  dis- 

.  peraed,)  or  whether  the  governor  has  seen  the  error  of 

his  ways,  and  would  fain  return  to  his  duty." 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  Mistress  Boley,  time  will  show 
many  things,  wonderful  things,  changes  that  one  does 
not  expect.  For  instance,  now,  who  would  have 
thought  yesterday  that  Captain  Eden,  who  stood  so 
highly  esteemed  for  his  zeal  and  courage, — I  mean  the 
young  Cavalier  who  defended  you  and  your  house  from 
the  attack  of  the  riotous  soldiers, — would  to  day  be 

•  condemned  to  death  bv  a  court-martial  ?" 

«*  An  awful  thought,  indeed,  Master  Porson,"  replied 

'  hi*  hostess  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head.    "  The 

accidents  in  this  world  are  so  strange  and  sudden,  that 

we  should  all  hold  ourselves  prepared  for  the  next. 


*  Tyndale,  tutor  of  Sir  John  Welsbes's  children,  of  little 
Sodbury,  about  1520.  often  preached  at  Bristol.     Cranmer 

•  came  there  reforming  1533.    Latimer  also  preached  there 
.  1534.    Wickliffe  was  made  Prebendary  of  Aust  in  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  by  Edward  III.  1375. 

t  Almost  the  only  point  on  which  the  parliamentarian!1, 

•  who  professed  to  fight  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  king, 
who  had  a  Catholic  wife,  received  Caiholic  personal  ser- 
vices, and  contributions,  and  leagued  with  Foreign  and  Irish 
Catholics,  readily  agreed,  was  the  taking  their  children  by 
force  from  the  Papists,  and  bringing  them  up  as  Protestants. 
When  shall  we  learn  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves, 
and  do  toothers  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us?— See 
the  negotiations  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  in  Cla- 
rendon, and  others. 

%  This  is  Clarendon's  account,  which  Godwin  and  others 
onubt  or  deny :  and  which  Massey's  gallant  defence  renders 
improbable.  It  does  not  appear  consistent  with  his  general 
conduct,  which  was  that  of  a  brave  and  honourable  man. 

4 So  called  in  derision  by  the  Royalists,  from  the  women 
having  contributed  their  ornaments  toward  its  equipment 


The  poor  young  gentleman*  I  bear,  wu  always  of  a 
quick  temper,  and  given  to  rashness." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  his  sentence  hard!" 

"Hard,  Master  Porson  ! — Why,  how  can  any  loyal 
subject  think  it  so  ?  Did  not  he  aid  in  the  escape  of 
one  rebel  and  malignant  ? — did  not  he  spare  another, 
delivered  into  his  hands,  as  we  may  say,  that  he  might 
slay  him  J— and  lastly,  did  not  he  draw  his  sword  oi 
the  brave  Prince  Rupert,  the  king's  own  nephew? 
Why,  if  his  highness  had  killed  him  on  the  spot,  it 
would  have  been  leas  than  Colonel  Essex,  our  former 
governor,  did,  who  shot  one  of  bis  troopers,  Will 
Kendal  by  name,  through  the  head,  only  because  he 
asked  for  his  pay." 

"  Umph  1  You  spoke  a  little  differently  of  Princs 
Rupert  the  other  day,  and  seemed  to  think  thatCaptaia 
Eden  did  you  some  service  in  saving  your  goode  from 
the  soldiers,  whom  his  highness  did  not  restrain  as  he 
should  have  done." 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend,  Master  Porson,"  said  the 
lady  sharply.  "  Doubtless  the  prince  did  all  that  he 
could,  and  I  will  thank  you  not  to  remind  me  of  the 
wicked  outpourings  of  my  vexation." 

The  pedler  was  in  despair  at  words  which  augured 
so  ill  for  his  wishes. 

"  Plagde  on  the  woman  for  her  sudden  and  mon- 
strous loyalty,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  to  hide  his 
annoyance  he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  oat 
on  the  river  that  flowed  beneath,  for  they  were  sitting 
in  the  back  room. 

"  A  pretty  look  out,"  he  remarked  abruptly,  after  a 
short  silence. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  bouse, 
or  my  lot  j  they  are  both  better  than  I  deserve.  I  like  ^ 
to  see  the  boats  plying  up  and  down ;  they  look  gay 
and  I  like  gay  things.  And  I  am  so  glad  you  admire 
it,"  she  added,  bridling  and  speaking  in  a  most  in- 
sinuating tone. 

" 1  could  not  do  otherwise,"  replied  the  pedler  with 
unusual  bluntneas ;  then  suddenly  changing  his  manner, 
he  continued,  in  a  more  courteous  tone.  "  A  pleasant 
situation,  and  a  profitable  one  too,  Mistreas  Boley ; 
your  cellar  here,  and  the  lower  windows,  I  should 
think,  must  be  very  convenient  to  your  friends.  So 
useful  to  hold  things  that  one  does  not  like  to  have 
pulled  about  by  the  king's  officers,  for  fear  they  should 
get  damaged ;  and  such  a  comfortable  window  this 
below  to  put  things  in,  and  out  of  j— yon  understand 
me." 

"  I  hope,  Master  Porson,  you  do  not  suspect  me  of 
aiding  to  defraud  his  gracious  majesty  of  his  just  dues," 
replied  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up  as  if  alike  reseat- 
ing his  suspicions  and  his  familiar  manner,  thus  com- 
pleting the  dismav  of  the  poor  pedler,  who  had  never 
before  been  baffled  by  a  woman,  and  who  inwardly 
railed  against  her  sudden  morality,  as  he  had  before 
railed  against  her  sudden  loyalty. 

"  You  don't  aeem  well  or  happy,  Maater  Porson," 
remarked  his  hostess,  looking  at  him  inquisitively. 
"  What  is  the  matter !" 

"  What  ia  the  matter?"  repeated  the  parrot,  that 
had  hitherto  been  diligently  employed  in  picking  a 
bone. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  Mistress  Boley ; 
though  I  thank  you  all  the  same  for  your  kind  anxiety, 
which  might  make  many  jealous,"  replied  the  pedler, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  chagrin  under  a  show  o: 
gallantry. 

"  Never  heed  the  jealousy  of  others,  it  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  your  wishes,"  said  his  hostess,  half  de- 
murely, half  coquettishly.  "But  there  is  a  knock, 
and  I  must  go  to  the  door  myself,  since  Martha  is  out 
Make  yourself  comfortable  till  I  come  back." 

The  order  was  more  easily  given  than  obeyed  ;  tin 
pedler,  a  rare  occurrence  for  him,  was  completely  ou 
of  humour,  and  could  have  wrung  off  the  head  of  th< 
parrot  for  asking  "  What  was  the  matter  ?"  or  the  taJ 
of  the  Persian  cat  for  rubbing  against  him  with  a  hapj* 
purr,  without  any  great  compunction. 

"  8ince  you  are  quite  well  and  happy,  Master  Pol 
son,  we  will  have  a  merry  evening;    see,    I    hav 
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broaght  tome  tack  to  enliven  us,1'  said  hie  hostess, 
returning  before  her  guest  had  recovered  his  usual 
good  temper,  bearing  a  waiter  which  she  placed  on 
the  table  before  her. 

The  pedler  looked  up.  He  saw  the  same  face  that 
be  had  so  often  seen  before,  with  its  kind  and  intelli- 
gent expression,  a  smile  curling  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  He  could  not  be  deceived  in  such  a  counte- 
nance, she  would  yet  enter  warmly  into  his  plans ;  but 
a  sour  face  was  not  the  thing  to  win  her  favour,  so  he 
prepared  once  more  to  play  the  agreeable,  though  the 
coming  twilight  warned  him  of  the  value  of  every  mo- 
ment 

"  Ah,  Mistress  Boley,  you  know  how  to  win  hearts 
with  the  sweet  smile  and  the  rich  sack;  I  am  half 
afraid  to  stay  lest  I  should  play  the  lover,  and  you 
should  frown  upon  me ;  and  then  I  could  hardly  come 
again." 

"  Try  your  fortune,  Master  Porson :  I  may  not  be  so 
hard  to  be  entreated  as  some  think ;  and  a  faint  heart 
deserves  to  lose." 

"  Then  must  I  lose,  for  I  am  not  bold  enough  to 
venture,"  observed  the  pedler,  gravely,  meeting  what 
be  deemed  the  sudden  forwardness  of  his  hostess  with 
a  rather  repelling  coldness. 

"Loyal!  moral  1  and  loving! — all  in  one  day! — 
what  is  to  become  of  me  9"  thought  Peter. 

Mistress  Boley  either  did  not  remark  this  drawing 
back,  or  did  not  choose  to  show  that  she  did  so.  In- 
stead of  resenting  it,  her  smile  grew  more  joyous,  and 
her  eyes  danced  in  light  while  she  assumed  a  more 
commanding  air. 

"  Come,  Master  Porson,  give  us  a  song  to  make  us 
merry}  one  of  your  moving  love  ditties  now.  Not 
'Barbara  Allen,'  or  « Willow  willow,'— I  am  tired  of 
those,"  tossing  her  head  coquettishly.  "  Have  not 
too  one  concerning  '  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar 
Girl  V    I  think  I  have  heard  so." 

"  I  am  in  for  it,  and  must  follow  where  she  leads,  if 
I  would  succeed,"  thought  Peter,  in  no  little  vexation, 
'  taouph  controlling  himself  to  answer  gallantly. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Mistress  Boley,  since  you  do 
ne  the  honour  to  desire  it:  the  words  are  my  own." 

"So  I  understand;  and  no  doubt  they  do  you 
credit,"  said  bis  hostess,  encouragingly. 

The  pedler  cleared  his  voice  and  began;  but  his 
tinging  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 

>  Kno  Cophstua  and  thk  Beooab  Gnu 

TV-re  was  a  prelty  beggar  girl,  and  she  had  eyes  of  blue ; 
K  ne  Cophetua  look'd  at  her  as  1  now  look  at  you  :— 
There  was  flattery  on  his  tongue,  and  sweetness  in  his 

■mile, — 
What  wonder  he  the  beggar  girl  to  love  should  soon  beguile? 

The  loTer**  hand  the  ring  has  placed,  Mess  John  the  knot  has 

ted, 
And  forth  in  lowly  weeds  they  go,  the  bridegroom  and  his 

bride ; 
TVj«on  they  pass  with  lightsome  tread,  nor  think  the  way 

i»  long: 
Who  ever  wearied  of  a  road,  when  love  was  young  and 

strong? 

Aad  now  before  a  town  they  come,  whose  gates  are  open 

wtde, 
Where  courtly  dames,  and  courtly  lords,  are  standing  side 

l>y  aide, 
in  «ai;n*  and  in  waving  plumes,  with  jewels  and  with  gold  ; 
th.  Hltlom  sure  shall  mortal  eyes  a  grander  sight  behold  ! 

A:*!  all  amid  this  glitt'ring  crowd  are  looking  up  and  down, 
For  h.mto  whom  their  knees  shall  bend— whose  brow  shall 

we ar  the  crown, 
IVy  know  not  whence  their  king  will  come— but  only,  not 

a'one — 
for  be  has  bade  them  welcome  there  the  partner  of  his 

throne. 

'J'wk  up  •  look  op.  my  pTetty  May !  look  up  at  all  this  state! 
fy*  woaldst  thou  not  thy  male  had  been  one  of  the  rich  and 

great! 
Or  b  m  who  welcomes  thus  his  bride,  the  lord  of  all  this 

•heen  V1 
The  beggar  girl  look'd  down  and  said,  "I  envy  not  the 

Queen!* 

"X*  need,  no  need, my  pretty  May!  that  very  Queen  art 

thou! 


And  let  none  dare  gainsay  this  truth— that  she  by  love  was 

won, 
And  that  no  Queen  more  fair,  more  good,  walks  'neath  the 

blessed  sun.n 

"Very  pretty,  indeed!"  remarked  Mistress  Boley, 
mincingly,  bridling  and  simpering,  and  looking  awny, 
as  though  she  identified  herself  with  the  pretty  May, 
and  made  the  pedler  King  Cophetua. 

"Very  pretty,  indeed!"  repented  the  parrot  in  the 
most  ridiculously  affected  tone,  having  caught,  with  or 
without  ber  will,  some  of  the  favourite  phrases  of  his 
mistress. 

The  pedler  cast  a  wrathful  glance  at  the  bird,  but 
catching  the  eye  of  his  hostess,  checked  any  further 
show  of  anger,  and  resumed  the  agreeable. 

"  I  am  flattered  by  your  approbation,  madam,  for 
doubtless  you  must  have  heard  many  love  ditties,  with 
yourself  for  the  heroine." 

"A  few — perhaps  a  few,  Master  Peter,"  she  replied, 
holding  down  her  head,  and  biting  her  lip. 

"A  few ! — nay,  now,  Mistress  Boley,  own  to  the 
truth ; — more  than  you  can  count." 

"  Well,  if  I  must  own,  perhaps  more  than  a  few." 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  great  many.  I  warrant  now  that  you 
have  had  more  suitors  than  there  are  panes  of  glass  in 
the  windows  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,* 
built  by  Simon  de  Bourton,  six  times  mayor  of  Bris- 
tol." 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,  Master  Porson :  not 
quite  so  many  as  that,  though  more  than  I  can  tell  on 
my  fingers;  but  then  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  won.  I 
fear  most  seek  me  only  for  my  gold :  that  is  the  way 
with  your  sex." 

"  You  do  us  and  yourself  wrong  by  this  belief,  and 
must  not  be  so  hard-hearted." 

"  I  might  not  be  hard-hearted  to  all.  There  is  one 
—and  only  one,  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  I  would 
give  my  hand,"  she  replied,  timidly  raising  her  eyes  to 
tne  pedler's. 

"  He  will  be  a  happy  man  indeed,  and  envied  by 
many.  Let  us  drink  to  his  health !"  said  her  guest, 
gallantly,  filling  the  glasses,  and  looking  as  innocent 
as  he  could  of  any  suspicion  of  being  that  favoured 
one.    "  Here  is  to — " 

"  Stop,  Master  Porson !  you  do  not  know  his  name. 
Stoop  down  and  let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  lest  the 
parrot  should  catch  the  sound,  and  repeat  it,"  said  his 
hostess,  bending  toward  him  with  a  look  beyond  his 
power  to  decipher,  though  guessing  that  it  threatened 
mischief  or  malice. 

"The  foul  fiend  take  the  woman!"  exclaimed  the 
pedler,  starting  up  at  the  name  breathed  in  his  ear, 
■nd  deprived  by  the  sudden  shock  of  all  prudence  and 
propriety. 

" Thank  you,  Master  Peter  Porson!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 
laughed  Mistress  Boley. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  her  parrot,  rolling  about 
on  his  perch,  as  if  absolutely  inebriated  with  merri- 
ment. 

The  provoked  pedler  made  one  fierce  step  toward 
the  gilded  cage,  as  though 

''  On  murtl'rout  thoughts  intent," 
then  changing  his  purpose,  turned  abruptly  and  raced 
his  hostess,  looking  into  her  laughing  eyes  as  he  de- 
manded, sternly,  "Woman,  what  mean  yon?" 

"  Nothing  disrespectful,  or  that  should  so  vex  you," 
replied  Mistress  Boley,  composing  herself  as  the  beet 
could ;  "  only  a  woman's  playful  revenge  for  not  being 
treated  as  she  deserved.  You  would  have  made  me  a 
catfs  paw  without  my  knowing  it,  if  you  could  have  so 
managed,  and  flattered  me  into  running  a  risk  unwit- 
tingly: now  I  choose  to  understand  the  part  I  have  to 
play,  and  run  the  risk  with  my  eyea  open,  not  blinded 
by  cozening  words.  You  have  had  fright  enough  to 
content  my  malice,  and  make  you  trust  me  another 
time;  and  to  set  myself  right  in  your  eyes,  you  may 
tell  the  gentleman  I  named,  that  were  he  to  crave  my 
hand  on  his  bended  knees,  (which  I  know  he  will  not,) 
though  I  should  feel  the  honour,  I  would  decline  it ;   - 


ir 
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mod  tell  him,  moreover,  that,  except  by  his  permission, 
I        hie  name  shall  not  pass  my  lips  again.    Let  him  judge 
me  as  he  may,  I  must  still  hold  him  in  respect." 

"  I  have  done  you  wrong,"  said  the  pedler,  frankly. 

"Perhaps  I  did  myself  still  more  by  my  own  follv j 
but  you,  who  generally  read  characters  at  a  glanc^fe, 
should  have  known  me  better.  Believe  for  the  future 
that  an  old  maid  may  be  happy  in  her  state,  and  have 
no  desire  to  change  it.  You  are  still  vexed,  I  see,  at 
having  been  baffled  by  a  woman  ;  but  surely,  Master 
Porson,"  with  an  emphasis  on  the  name,  "  you  who 
have  baffled  and  tricked  so  many  can  spare  me  one 
little  triumph  ?" 

"  Your  pardon,  Mistress  Boley ;  but  the  sudden  men- 
tion of  that  name,  which  I  have  not  heard  for  years, 
disturbed  my  temper." 

"It  was  startling,  I  admit;  but  to  compensate,  I 
will  say,  that  I  am  as  true,  ay,  and  as  daring  a  friend 
to  Captain  Eden  and  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  as 
yourself;  and  that  neither  my  loyalty  nor  morality  are 
so  precise  as  to  make  me  refuse  a  passage  through  my 
window  to  a  contraband  young  Cavalier.  If  a  friend 
of  mine  should  chance  to  be  waiting  in  a  boat  below, 
and  take  him  safely  down  the  river,  I  should  not  look 
more  coldly  on  that  friend  at  our  next  meeting." 

The  cloud  passed  from  the  pedler 'a  brow  at  these 
words :  his  personal  vexation  was  forgotten  in  the  hope 
of  saving  Roland  Eden. 

"  You  are  a  noble  woman,  Mistress  Boley ;  to  whom 
princes  might  be  proud  to  bend  the  knee ;  but  evening 
is  closing  in,  and  I  am  thinking — " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  thinking,"  interrupted 
his  hostess,  with  an  arch  smile.  "You  are  saying  to 
yourself  this  woman  has  a  kind  heart;  but  woman  like, 
has  risked  the  life  which  she  is  anxious  to  preserve  by 
her  prating  and  coquetry.  Such  are  your  thoughts, 
Master  Porson ;  never  deny  it :  but  you  are  wrong.  A 
visitor  came  to  the  next  door,  just  after  your  arrival,. 
more  curious  than — yes,  more  curious  than  Mistress 
Bridget  Boley  herself— and  it  was  quite  as  well  that 
she  should  not  see  you  depart:  by  the  present  silence, 
and  late  closing  of  the  street  door,  I  conclude  her  to 
be  now  gone.  The  knock  which  I  answered  was  the 
knock  of  one  who  brought  what  will  prove  useful,  if, 
as  I  suspect  from  the  short  time  for  preparation,  you 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  against  every  difficulty. 
You  shall  have  keys  to  open  every  door  in  Earl  Rob- 
ert's tower;  but  ask  no  questions  how  I  obtained  them, 
as  an  answer  might  bring  others  into  trouble.  I  pur- 
posely bade  Martha  remain  with  her  sick  lather,  and 
will  myself  admit  the  young  Cavalier.  A  boat,  be- 
longing to  one  oh  whom  I  can  rely,  shall  be  in  waiting 
beneath  the  windows;  and  here  is  gold,  of  which  be 
not  sparing  if  it  can  help  your  purpose,"  she  added, 
putting  a  heavy  purse  into  the  hands  of  the  wondering 
pedler. 

"  How  did  you  know  of  my  plan  that  you  have  thus 
provided  the  means  to  accomplish  it  t"  he  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  will  affect  no  mystery,  but  be  plain  Mistress 
Bridget  Boley  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,"  she  replied 
with  a  smile,  that  rather  embarrassed  her  guest.  "  I 
was  at  Mister  Decree's  house  waiting  to  speak  with  his 
pretty  niece,  when  she  and  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton 
returned  from  Prince  Rupert's ;  and  Francis  Merton, 
whom  I  have  helped  out  of  many  a  former  difficulty, 
applied  to  me  in  this  with  Mistress  Margaret's  appro- 
bation, knowing  that  it  was  your  intention  to  make  me 
an  agent  in  the  plot.  And  now  that  I  have  explained 
all,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer, since  you  have  to  play 
the  magician.  As  I  understand,  the  soldiers  do  not 
keep  a  very  strict  watch ;  they  who  would  not  maintain 
■  good  discipline  at  first,  now  feel  the  evils  at  which 
•they  winked  before.    The  keys  are  below." 

"  One  word  ere  I  depart,"  said  the  pedler,  in  some 
•  confusion.    "  How  came  you  to  name  that  name  t" 

"  Put  the  question  more  clearly,  and  I  will  answer. 
Ask  how  I  know  that  Peter  Porson  is  not  Peter  Por- 
son t" 

"  Well,  be  it  so, since  you  will  have  it,"  he  replied, 


"  Listen  then.  I  never  forget  a*  face  once  seen, ' 
though  the  hair  should  change  colour,  and  a  wrinkle 
or  two  appear  upon  the  brow  ;  and  I  saw  Peter  Porson 
at  Eden  Hall  take  the  young  heir  in  his  arms." 

"  You  saw  me  do  that  ?  Why,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  old  hall  at  the  time  but  the  nurse,  whom  I  know  to 
be  dead;  and  a  wild,  sickly-looking  girl^  of  stunted 
growth,  the  orphan  child  of  her  cousin,  who  no  one 
thought  could  live,  though  Mistress  Eden  showed  her 
every  care." 

"That  wild,  sickly-looking  girl  of  stunted  growth 
who  no  one  thought  could  live,  is  now  before  you; 
become  after  many  vicissitudes,  the  heiress  of  her  rich 
uncle,  and  anxious  to  repay  to  Captain  Eden  the  kind- 
ness lavished  on  her  by  his  lamented  mother.  You 
scarcely  credit  my  words,"  she  observed,  smiling  at 
his  evident  incredulity ;  "  and  yet  they  are  true.  I  was 
then  pinched  and  stunted  with  sorrow  and  poverty; 
kindness,  ease,  and  culture,  have  made  me  what  I  am." 

"  This  is  truly  a  day  of  wonders,"  remarked  the 
pedler,  still  half  doubting  her  identity,  when  he  brought 
to  mind  the  nurse's  wretched  looking  little  cousin. 
"  But  you  were  a  mere  child  at  that  time,  and  many 
years  have  passed  since  then.  How  comes  it  that  you 
should  have  recognized  me,  when  I  have  stood  undis- 
covered in  the  presence  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  f  " 

"  I  was  probably  older  than  you  judged  from  my  aixe : 
and  as  for  penetrating  your  disguise,  you  must  place 
that  to  woman's  wit,  or  woman's  curiosity,  or  a  good 
memory ;  and  the  scar  on  your  arm,  caused  by  the  red 
deer's  antlers  when  you  saved  the  Lady  of  Eden  Hall, 
and  which  caught  my  eye  when  you  turned  up  your 
sleeve  at  Mistress  Gilmour's  to  play  some  tricks  with 
more  dexterity." 

"  You  said,  Mistress  Boley,  that  a  certain  name 
should  never  pass  your  lips  again  without  my  permis- 
sion," observed  the  pedler  anxiously,  after  a  short  si* 
lence. 

"  Nor  shall  it :  Bridget  Boley  can  keep  a  secret,  as 
you  shall  find,  as  well  as  Peter  Porson  ;  and  if  I  treat 
you  still  as  a  pedler,  you  must  believe  that  I  do  this 
from  no  want  of  respect,  but — " 

"  In  compliance  with  my  wishes,"  said  her  guest,  in- 
terrupting her.  "  To  all  the  world  but  yourself  1  am 
Peter  Porson,  pedler;  and  I  request  you  to  treat  me  as 
you  have  ever  done." 

"  Till  this  evening  I"  asked  his  hostess  archly. 

"Do  not  remind  me  of  my  vanity  and  ill-humour; 
you  have  a  kind  heart,  or  friends  and  foes  might  fear  the 
mischief  lurking  in  those  eyes.  That  name  ever  stirs 
the  depths  of  thought,  making  me  doubtful  if  the  wild 
courses  of  my  age  are  much  more  reputable  than  the 
wild  courses  of  my  youth." 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  conclude  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements, and  the  pedler  departed  to  prepare  for  the 
part  he  meant  to  play. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Servant—  O,  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the 
door. 

Clown.— You  have  of  these  pedlers  that  have  more  in  them 
than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Perdita.— Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Florio.— Fortune  speed  us!— Sua k •pears. 

The  report  of  the  temper  of  the  soldiers  was  more 
correct  than  reports  generally  are,  since,  according  to 
Clarendon,  "  Their  sojourn  in  Bristol  had  rather  weak- 
ened than  refreshed  them,  so  that  the  King  lost  not 
more  men  by  storming  the  city,  than  afterward  by  plun- 
dering ;  as  those  soldiers  wbo  had  warmed  themselves 
with  the  burthen  of  pillage,  never  quietly  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  carriage  of  their  arms."  The  troops  left 
in  the  town  were  few  in  number,  nearly  all  having  ac- 
companied the  King  to  Gloucester,  while  Lord  Hopton 
was  left  to  recruit  for  a  garrison.  The  laxity  in  the 
discipline  of  those  wbo  remained  was  proved  by  the 
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sdinitnwes  of  many  on  the  pie*  of  boatne«,  pleasure, 
or  on  bo  plea  at  all. 

Twilight  had  deepened  into  darkness  when  the  ped- 
ler,  after  a  jest  with  the  sentinel  at  the  outer  gate  con- 
cerning the  pass  given  to  him  by  Prince  Rupert,  walked 
iato  the  court,  accompanied  by  one  shorter  than  him- 
self, whose  dress  was  plain  and  sombre.  As  they  en- 
tered a  lower  room  of  Earl  Robert's  Tower  they  were 
greeted  with  shouts  of  hearty  welcome  by  those  who 
were  carousing  within. 

"  Come  at  last,  Master  pedler  1 — we  thought  you  had 
been  taken  to  the  Tolxey  for  selling  stolen  goods," 
exclaimed  a  trooper. 

"No, no,  honest  Humphrey:  I  have  not  stolen  your 
wits,  fearing  that  I  might  not  find  a  purchaser,"  replied 
tie  pedler. 

"  You  are  hit,  Humphrey,"  said  his  comrades,  with 
a  laugh,  in  which  the  good-natured  trooper  joined,  fill- 
ing a  cup  and  handing  it  to  Peter. 

"  Thanks,  honest  Humphrey ;  here's  to  thy  health !" 
said  the  pedler,  draining  the  cup.  "  And  now  for  the 
conjuring  I  promised,  as  I  must  be  with  Master  Mayers 
concerning  some  goods  wherewith  to  make  money  in 
the  country  within  an  hour." 

"Ay,  ay,  the  conjuring!  the  conjuring!"  shouted 
the  half  intoxicated  soldiers,  drawing  closely  round  the 
pedler  and  his  companion. 

The  (ace  of  the  latter,  of  a  gipsy  hue,  was  almost 
concealed  by  the  long  black  curls  which  fell  over  his 
brow  and  cheeks  in  wild  disorder.  A  dark  line  was 
drawn  round  his  eves,  which,  being  gray,  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  black  hair  and  moustache,  and  the 
*  flowing  beard  which  fell  low  on  the  bosom ;  while  the 
broad  flap  of  his  hat,  which  was  worn  down  on  the 
brow,  and  never  removed,  shaded  the  upper  part  of 
hn  countenance*  Of  the  colour  of  his  vest  and  hose  it 
was  impossible  to  speak,  as  his  long  black  cloak  was 
kept  closely  folded  round  him ;  but  his  boots  were  of 
soft  Spanish  leather,  turned  over  at  top,  which,  causing 
10  echo  when  be  trod,  enabled  him  to  move  with  the 
1  nfent  motion  of  a  spirit. 

"Now,  brave  warriors,  you  shall  see  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  art  of  conjuring;  and  then  greater  mar- 
vela  still,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Doctor  Jam 
Ram  Yeseck,  late  from  the  East,"  said  the  pedler, 
drawing  from  a  bag  some  curiously-shaped  cups,  which 
be  placed  on  the  table  with  becoming  gravity,  and  then 
•ome  white  balls,  which  he  proceeded  to  conjure  within 
'  those  cups,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  that  of  the 
ipectators,  to  the  amusement  of  many,  and  the  con- 
sternation of  some  who  had  never  seen  a  trick  now  so 
common  as  to  awaken  no  surprise.  Inspired  as  it 
seemed  by  the  applause  of  the  wondering  beholders, 
who  had  now  increased  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  apart- 
ment, all  those  off  duty,  and  most  of  those  who  should 
have  been  on,  having  come  to  witness  the  exhibition, 
the  pedler  announced  in  a  mysterious  tone  that  he 
would  show  them  a  marvel  more  worthy  of  their  ad- 
miration. 

"  I  will  show  his  fprtune  to  any  one  who  shall  be 
bold  enough  to  bid  me  ask  it.  I  will  show  what  has 
been,  and  what  is  to  be;  but  he  must  have  a  brave 
heart  who  seeks  to  know ;  and  once  having  said  the 
word  he  must  not  draw  back,  though  he  should  see  the 
spirits  flitting  round,  and  feel  the  fanning  of  their  wings. 
Now  who  can  boast  of  a  stout  heart  and  an  honest  lire  t 
for  what  is  shown  must  be  read  aloud ;  and  let  no  one 
come  forward  who  has  secrets  that  should  be  kept." 

Many  who  had  before  advanced  drew  back  at  this 
adjuration  and  the  mysterious  tone  of  the  speaker,  who 
himself  appeared  to  feel  some  dread  of  the  incantation 
io  which  he  was  to  bear  a  part. 

"  Is  there  no  brave  and  honest  man  among  you  all, 
who  fears  neither  the  telling  of  his  deeds,  nor  the  an- 
eer  of  the  spirits  of  the  elements,  who  have  only  power 
to  harm  evil  doers  T"  exclaimed  the  pedler  scornfully, 
seeing  that  no  one  answered  to  his  call,  glancing  on  the 
crowd;  but  as  Sergeant  Tomline  thought,  fixing  his 
eye  on  him. 

"  Are   von  all  knaves  and  cowards !     Good  niffht 


then,  my  masters !  for  I  will  have  naught  to  do  with 
you.    Come,  most  learned  doctor,  let  us  away  f " 

"  Stop,  Master  Peter !  I  am  neither  knave  nor 
coward,  and  fear  neither  conjuror  nor  his  conjuring," 
said  Sergeant  Tomline,  speaking  a  little  more  loudly 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  to  cover  a  con- 
sciousness not  perhaps  of  fear,  but  awe. 

"  I  was  sure  that  you  were  neither,  sergeant;  this 
boldness  is  like  you,  and  I  will  begin  at  once,  my  time, 
as  I  said  before,  being  short.  That  you  and  all  here 
assembled  may  be  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  cheat- 
ing or  delusion  in  this  matter, 'and  that  what  I  compel 
the  spirits  to  reveal  is  truly  read,  and  is  all  their  show- 
ing, and  not  my  prompting,  I  will  ask  this  learned 
Doctor,  Jam  Ram  Yeseck,  to  leaVe  the  room,  and  not 
return  till  called  to  read  the  characters  of  fate.  Let 
all  depart  who  fear ;  and  those  who  fear  not,  keep  si- 
lence on  their  lives:  a  word  Uttered  will  break  the 
spell,  and  bring  a  frightful  evil  on  the  speaker;  even 
I  must  address  myself  to  none  but  the  spirits.  Who 
stays  I" 

"  I— I — I,"  answered  all,  though  the  voices  of  some 
of  the  speakers  were  rather  tremulous. 

"  Bravely  said  !  Now  then,  honest  Humphrey,  will 
you  see  this  learned  Eastern  to  the  door,  lock  it  be- 
hind him,  take  out  the  key,  and  hold  it  firmly  till  I 
knock  three  times  on  the  floor  with  my  rod,  thus;  then 
unlock  the  door,  and  let  him  in  again." 

The  learned  Jam  Ram  Yeseck  quitted  the  room. 
Humphrey  locked  the  door,  and  all  the  spectators 
were  as  well  satisfied  with  the  pedler's  honesty,  as  the 
pedler  was  with  their  credulity.  Assuming  an  air  of 
dignity  suitable  to  a  controler  of  spirits,  Master  Porson 
began  the  arrangement  of  various  articles,  which  he 
fished  out  of  his  prolific  bag,  an  operation  which  cost 
him  some  time  and  trouble,  he  being  very  particular 
as  to  its  proper  completion. 

Extinguishing  the  dull  candles  which  had  before  half 
lit  the  apartment,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  massive 
table  two  lamps  of  peculiar  shape  that  shed  a  dim  se- 
pulchral light  around ;  then  four  small  dishes  or  sao- 
cers  of  singular  pattern  at  the  corners,  pouring  into 
each  a  liquid  of  a  different  colour;  and  between  these 
the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  hair  of  a  beast, 
and  a  piece  of  lava.  Last  of  all  he  deposited  between 
the  lamps  a  globular  glass  vase,  painted  with  various 
strange  and  grotesque  shapes,  into  which  he  poured  a 
liquid  of  a  violet  colour,  taking  wondrous  pains  not  to 
spill  a  drop  ;  placing  and  replacing  every  article  more 
than  once,  so  that  several  minutes  were  taken  up  in 
these  preliminaries;  and  the  awe  of  the  crowd  greatly 
increased  by  his  particularly,  and  the  mysterious  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  these  rites. 

"  Yon  have  all  heard  of  the  Rosicrucians,"*  he  said, 
when  the  task  was  completed  to  his  satisfaction. 

"  Yes !"  cried  all,  no  one  choosing  to  appear  igno- 
rant when  thus  appealed  to :  indeed  that  wild  and  vi- 
sionary sect  of  philosophers,  if  they  may  be  so  termed, 
were  known  to  most  by  name,  though  their  principles 
were  understood  by  few,  perhaps  not  even  by  them- 
selves; certainly  not  by  Peter  Porson;  but  he  knew 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

"  There  is  truth  and  there  is  falsehood  in  their  be- 
lief, and  wisdom  and  folly,  as  there  is  in  the  belief  of 
many — mind,  I  don't  say  of  all— and  I  don't  think  all 
that  the  Rosicrucians  think;  but  we  all  know  that 
there  are  spirits  of  the  elements,  and  that  certain 
words  spoken,  and  certain  things  done  by  a  brave  man 
with  a  clear  conscience,  will  compel  them  to  tell  what 
will  come  to  pass.  No  spirits  will  be  visible  but  to 
him  who  calls  them,  and  they  will  harm  none  who 
keep  silence,"  he  added,  seeing  that  the  spectators 


*  Dr.  Robert  Fludd,  who  died  1037.  was  ihe  head  of  the 
Rosicrucians  in  England,  having  imbibed  its  spirit  in  Ger- 
many. Judicial  astrology  was  in  high  repute  at  this  time, 
and  a  desire  to  look  into  futurity  very  prevalent  Some  of 
the  fortune-tellers  cast  nativities,  and  others  employed  an 
accomplice  under  the  name  of  a  speculator,  who  professed  to 
behold  reflected  in  a  globe  of  crystal,  as  in  a  mirror  figures 
of  absent  perrons,  ana  representatons  of  future  events.  Lilly 
was  the  most  noted  fortune-teller  of  his  day.  See  Qcntral 
JUeulsr,  Qrainrer.  *>c. 
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in  he  desired.  "Tire  learned' 
doctor  will  read  to  you,  what  they  show ;  bat  he  who  has 
lived  in  strange  land*,  and  talked  hi  strange  languages, 
may  well  apeak  in  a  strange  tone,  which  I  name  that 
you  may  not  be  startled.  Theae  lamp*  represent 
the  past  and  the  present,  both  egnally  light  to  the 
spirits  of  the  elements ;  for  to  them  there  is  no  dark- 
ness; their  eyes  see  alike  before  and  behind.  These 
open  ▼easels  and  the  other  objects  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  the  elements,  offerings  to  their  power. 
This,"  pointing  to  the  vase  between  the  lamps,  "  is 
the  glass  of  fate,  within  which  is  a  liquid  ao  cleansed 
from  all  impurities,  so  cleared  and  sublimated,  that  in 
it  may  be  seen  the  events  of  times  past,  and  to  come ; 
and  this,"  taking  up'  a  long  black  stick  curiously 
carred, "  is  my  rod  of  might,  by  which  I  keep  the 
spirits  to  their  doty.  1  will  thank  you  to  leave  me  a 
apace  at  my  right  hand,  waving  his  wand  in  that  di- 
rection, from  the  touch  of  which  the  spectators  drew 
back  in  awe,  leaving  the  open  circle  he  desired,  into 
which  he  bade  the  sergeant  step,  with  whose  former 
life  and  future  prospects  he  was  far  better  acquainted 
than  it  ever  entered  the  mind  of  honest  Tomline  to 


'  Stir  not !"  he  said  to  the  brave  soldier,  who,  if  he 
could  know  fear,  knew  it  then ;  "  and  let  no  one  pass 
into  the  circle,  nor  speak,  nor  stand  within  an  arm's 
length  of  the  table." 

Three  times  did  he  pace  round  the  sergeant,  Wil- 
dershins,  that  is  from  west  to  east,  cutting  strange 
figures  in  the  air  with  his  rod  of  might :  six  times  did 
he  pace  round  the  table  with  a  slow,  measured  step, 
uttering  mystical  words  the  while ;  and  nine  times  did 
he  bow  to  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  waving  his 
rod  as  he  did  so  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the 
vessels  containing  the  elements  of  the  elements  to  the 
vase,  conversing  with  the  spirits  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Then  having,  as  it  seemed  to  the  spectators,  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  ecstacy,  his  eyes  glowing  with  an  unearthly 
light,  he  burst  into  the  following  wild  incantation : 

"  Bright  spirits  that  wing  through  the  sky, 
Or  cradled  on  the  ocean  lie, 
Or  bosomed  in  the  teeming  earth ; 
And  children  of  a  fiery  birth, 
Each  from  his  eternal  home, 
Hither  at  my  bidding  come ! 
Speed!  speed!  speed!'1 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  strain,  striking  the  floor 
three  times  with  his  rod,  and  holding  it  before  him  in 
an  elevated  position,  he  stepped  back  from  the  table, 
while  his  eyes  continued  fixed  as  the  eyes  of  one  who 
sees  what  others  cannot  see. 

At  the  taps  on  the  floor,  Humphrey  hastened  to  ad- 
mit the  learned  doctor,  who,  leaving  the  door  open 
behind  him,  advanced  straight  to  the  table,  all  making 
way  for  him  to  pass,  and  no  one  presuming  to  press 
after  him. 

Without  unfolding  his  cloak,  the  wondrous  Eastern, 
Jam  Ram  Yeseck,  after  looking  intently  for  some  mo- 
ments into  the  violet-coloured  liquid,  began  to  describe 
what  he  saw  therein  with  a  voice  of  such  singular 
intonation,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pedler's  warning, 
all  who  heard  it  were  startled,  and  listened  with  a 
hushed  and  breathless  awe,  deeming  that  to  be  the 
tone  peculiar  to  an  oracle  of  fate. 

"  I  see  a  rocky  shore ;  a  little  boat  puts  off  with  but 
one  man  to  guide  it ;  it  skims  lightly  over  the  dancing 
waves.  The  sun  is  sinking ;  a  dark  cloud  rises  in  the 
west ;  a  storm  rages  and  I  see  the  boat  no  more.  It  is 
early  morning  ;  a  body  lies  on  the  beach ;  a  woman 
and  a  boy  approach ;  they  rush  toward  the  corpse ; 
they  kneel  beside  it,  wringing  their  hands ;  then  bear 
it  tenderly  to  a  cottage,  standing  in  a  little  garden  ; — 
a  funeral  passes  from  that  cottage,  and  the  woman  and 
the  boy  are  the  chief  mourners. 

"  I  see  the  same  gay  garden,  and  before  the  cottage 
stands  the  boy,  now  grown  into  a  tall  handsome  man, 
and  beside  him  stands  a  female,  slight  and  fair,  with 
light  hair,  neatly  braided,  and  soft  gray  eyes.  She  is 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  he  beside  her  loves  to  look  upon 
I  her  j  he  takes  her  hand — she  half  withdraws  it— his 


lip*  move  fce  seems  m  eoe  who  ask*  what  wtil  net 
be  denied,  and  the  maiden's  hand  is  placed  in  his, 
though  her  face  n  turned  away.  I  see  the  same  cot- 
tage, but  there  are  soldiers  in  the  distance,  and  the 
tall  man  is  in  a  breastplate  and  head-piece,  armed 
ready  for  war.  An  agea  woman  in  a  mourning  dress 
is  on  her  knees.  The  maiden  is  weeping  in  the  sol- 
dier's arms ;  he  starts,  gives  her  a  last  embrace,  and 
rushes  out  to  join  the  gallant  band.  I  see  a  6eld  of 
battle,  the  dead  and  the  dying,  men  and  horses  ;  some 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  some  galloping  across  the  plain, 
trampling  on  the  fallen ;  foremost  in  the  fight  I  see  the 
tall  man,  and  many  sink  beneath  his  pike.  The  battle 
seems  at  an  end,  and  I  see  one  who  looks  like  a 
prince,  speaking  to  the  tall  man,  while  many  stand 
around :  he  looks  proud,  and  yet  modest.  I  see  other 
fields  of  battle,  and  what  seems  the  siege  of  a  great 
city ;  and  I  see  the  tall  man  in  all.  Now  I  see  that 
cottage  again  :  the  aged  woman  is  sitting  in  the  porch : 
the  fair  girl  is  standing  near,  now  training  the  honey- 
suckle, now  looking  anxiously  across  the  valley: 
suddenly  she  bends  her  head,  as  though  to  listen, 
she  springs  forward,  she  is  in  the  arms  of  the  tall  sol- 
dier." 

"  Dear  Lucy !  That  ia  my  cousin  Lucy  Armstrong, 
and  I  'am  the  tall  man  whom  the  prince  praised  at 
Edge  Hill  1"  exclaimed  Sergeant  Tomline,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  with  an  open  mouth,  and  an  awed 
and  wondering  mind,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  de- 
light at  the  description  of  his  meeting  with  bis  affianced 
bride.    "  What  next  ?"  he  demanded  impatiently. 

The  learned  Doctor  Jam  Ram  Yeseck  passed  his 
hand  before  his  eyes  to  clear  his  sight ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail,  and  a  strange  low  sound,  as  if  the  rustling  of 
wings,  was  declared  to  have  been  heard  by  many. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  more  distinctly :  the  water  ia  no 
longer  smooth  as  a  mirror,  but  broken  into  tiny 
waves.  I  think  I  see  something  like  a  wedding  pro- 
cession ;  but  now  that  is  gone,  and  nothing  more  ia  to 
be  seen." 

"  Surely  you  can  tell  me  more,"  said  the  sergeant, 
greatly  disappointed. 

"Impossible!"  observed  the  pedler,  lowering  his 
rod,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath.  "  The  spirit*  have 
departed  :  I  warned  you  not  to  speak ;  your  voice 
broke  the  spell." 

"  Well,  you  told  me  something  good,"  remarked 
the  sergeant,  the  thought  of  his  happy  meeting  with 
Lucy  reconciling  him  to  his  ignorance  of  his  future 
fate. 

"  But  is  this  all  true  f"  questioned  a  simple-looking 
soldier,  staring  in  the  pedler's  face. 

"  Ask  Sergeant  Tomline.  I  only  called  the  spirits, 
and  the  learned  doctor  read  what  they  showed." 

"  It  is  all  quite  true,"  aaid  the  sergeant;  "  my  father 
was  drowned  while  I  was  a  boy ;  and  my  mother  and 
I  found  his  body  on  the  beach.  And  the  cottage  is 
just  like  ours;  and  I  hugged  Lucy  just  as  he  said,  when 
I  went  a  soldiering." 

This  testimony  was  conclusive ;  no  one  presumed  to 
doubt,  and  the  pedler  and  his  companion  were  regard- 
ed with  increased  veneration. 

"  Good-night,  my  masters !  I  must  be  off  on  nay 
own  business  now,"  said  the  pedler,  leaving  the  tower 
with  Jam  Ram  Yeseck,  after  safely  depositing  all  the 
Rosicrucian  implements  in  his  baa;. 

All  who  did  not  intend  to  spend  the  night  within  the 
castle  walls  departed  at  the  same  time,  the  greater 
part  escorting  Master  Porson,  discoursing  on  the  won- 
ders which  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  sometimes 
questioning  the  pedler,  who  replied  with  a  gravity  and 
wisdom  which  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation. 

The  sentinel  at  the  outer  gate  made  a  pretence  of 
examining  those  who  departed ;  but  it  waa  little  more 
than  a  pretence,  the  examination  being  so  careless  that 
the  arch  fiend  himself,  in  full  costume  of  hoofs  and 
horns,  might  have  passed,  by  a  little  manosavrittg, 
without  recognition. 

The  learned  Doctor  Jam  Ram  Yeseck  bade  the  pedler 
adieu,  when  just  beyond  the  castle  gate,  in  what  the 
crowd  considered  an  eastern  style,  after  doelarias  hi« 
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and  signifying  hit  wish  not  to  be  followed,  with  an 
awful  dignity,  which  ensured  obedience.  Whether  he 
reached  Egypt  in  safety  is  not  recorded;  but,  of  a 
surety,  he  wuseen  no  more  in  Bristol— at  least  in  that 
attire.  The  pedler,  after  leaving  bis  bag  at  his  lodg- 
ing*, proceeded  to  Master  Mayers',  where  be  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  at  its  conclusion 
returned  in  company  with  a  loyal  and  substantial  citi- 
ten,  whose  home  lay  in  the  same  direction. 

Late  in  the  same  evening  Francis  Merton  had  an  hour's 
talk  and  some  merry  jests,  in  which  mingled  the  name 
of  Jam  Ram  Yeseck,  with  Mary  Dacres ;  and  so  well 
was  she  pleased  with  his  discourse,  part  of  which  was 
immediately  reported  to  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton,  that 
the  youth  thought  her  nearly  as  bewitching  as  before 
her  visit  to  Oxford,  on  which  visit  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  laying  the  change  in  her  manner  of  which  he  had 
often  complained. 

One  of  those  who  passed  forth  fronj  the  castle  in  the 
pealer's  train,  instead  of  following  him  to  his  lodgings, 
tamed  off  towards  the  bridge,  walking  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  street,  and  keeping  his  plain  cloak  folded  round 
him  till  he  reached  Mistress  Boley's  house,  into  which 
he  was  instantly  admitted. 

A  prying  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  asserted  that 
a  boat,  with  but  one  rower,  passed  up  the  river,  and 
lay  for  a  few  minutes  beneath  Mistress  Boley's  house  ; 
and  that  when  it  passed  down  again  there  were  two 
persons  in  the  boat,  where  before  there  had  been  but 
one,  and  both  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  sailors ;  but 
Mistress  Boley's  reputation  was  above  a  doubt ;  and 
who  would  believe  the  report  of  a  prying  gossip  1 

Prince  Rupert  came  early  from  Gloucester  tb  apolo- 
gize to  the  lady  Of  his  love  for  his  violence  of  the  day 
before,  so  much  was  he  moved  by  her  look  of  suffer- 
ing, and  the  readiness  with  which  she  granted  his  par- 
don, that  unsolicited— for  Margaret  did  not  name  the 
prisoner — he  promised  that  Roland  Eden  should  be 
■objected  to  no  greater  penalty  than  dismission.  She 
thanked  him  warmly,  but  with  some  embarrasment — an 
embarrasment  understood  by  Rupert  when  he  was 
shortly  after  made  acquainted  with  the  prisoner's  es- 
cape :  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  though  how,  or  when 
effected,  none  could  say  who  would ;  and  none  would 
•ay  who  could. 

Major  Ritson,  after  informing  the  prisoner  of  his  res- 
pite, and  the  prince's  orders  that  he  should  communicate 
with  none  by  word  or  letter,  had  himself  locked  an  in- 
ner and  outer  door,  and  taken  the  keys,  giving  orders 
to  a  sentinel  to  keep  strict  watch  below.  The  keys 
had  never  for  a  moment  left  his  possession  ;  the  sen- 
tinel declared  that  he  had  kept  strict  watch  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase,  leading  to  the  prisoner's  apart- 
ment, and  yet  the  prisoner  was  gone !  The  other 
sentinels  all  agreed  in  asserting  that  Captain  Eden  had 
not  passed  through  the  gates ;  and  as  the  doors  of  his 
prison  were  found  locked,  and  the  window  was  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  and  scarcely  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  passing  of  his  body,  the  mode  of  his  escape 
was  a  subject  of  wonderment  to  most;  some  believiog 
that  he  had  been  spirited  away.  The  sentinel  in  the 
tower,  who  sworo  that  he  bad  never  quitted  his  post, 
forgot,  or  omitted  to  state  that  he  had  witnessed  the 
exhibition  of  Peter  Porson's  magical  powers,  and 
had  himself  been  locked  inside  the  room  while  Jam 
Asm  Yeseck,  the  learned  eastern,  had  been  locked 
outside ;  and  his  fellow  sentinels  at  the  gates  were 
equally  silent  as  to  the  passing  in  and  out  of  the  pedler 
and  his  train. 

The  prince's  fury  broke  forth  afresh  on  learning  that 
his  rival  was  equally  beyond  his  revenge  or  his  gene- 
rosity :  and  in  his  rage  he  threatened  to  bring  not  only 
Major  Ritson,  but  Margaret  Wilton,  to  trial  for  aiding 
his  escape  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  all  really 
concerned  that  he  had  no  time  for  fuller  investigation, 
his  immediate  presence  being  required  at  the  siege  of 
Gloucester.  As  the  only  means  left  of  satisfying  his 
anger,  he  persuaded  the  Xing  to  issue  &  proclamation 


condemned  to  instant  death  if  found  within  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions. 

Major  Ritson  was,  however,  after  a  few  days,  restor- 
ed to  favour ;  and  Margaret  Wilton  persecuted  with 
love  letters  and  messages  whenever  the  prince  could 
snatch  a  moment's  leisure  from  his  military  duties. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Sayes,  reade  me,  reade  me,  dear  brothere, 

My  reade  shall  ryde  at  thee, 
Which  ways  we  best  may  turn*  and  fights, 

To  save  this  fair  Jadye, 

Now  hearken  to  me,  sayes  Adler  Younge, 
And  youre  reade  must  rise  at  me; 

I  quickly  will  devise  a  way 
To  sette  thy  lady  free. 

It  shall  be  written  in  our  ferheada 

All  and  in  grammarye. 
That  we  two  are  the  boldest  men 

That  are  in  all  Christentye. 

He  struck©  npon  his  harpe  agayns, 

And  play'd  both  fayre  and  free.: 
The  ladye  was  so  pleased  thereatt, 

She  laught  loud  laughters  three. 

Kmo  Estmhbb. 

The  sun  had  risen  some  hours,  and  the  morning's 
mist  had  cleared  away  in  the  foreground  of  the  land- 
scape, leaving  only  a  gauzy  veil  before  the  more  dis- 
tant hills.  A  light  fresh  breeze  swept  over  the  Bristol 
Channel,  whose  crisped  waters  danced  along  with  a 
joyous  motion,  while  here  and  there  a  wave,  crested 
with  sparkling  foam,  rose  above  its  fellows,  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams,  as  though  crowned  with  a  rainbow 
diadem. 

Beyond  Portishead,  further  away  on  the  Somerset- 
shire coast,  and  partly  sheltered  from  the  observation 
of  those  within  the  fort  by  a  projecting  point  of  low 
earthy  cliff,  sat  a  young  man  dressed  as  a  sailor ;  but 
with  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  abort  tuck  or  straight 
narrow  sword  by  his  side.  He  was  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, with  long  black  hair  hanging  in  disorder  over 
a  handsome  and  intelligent  countenance. 

There  he  had  sat  almost  since  break  of  day,  ever 
looking  seaward,  bis  eagle  eye  turned  anxiously  to  the 
tongue  of  land  on  which  the  fort  was  built,  as  though 
expecting  that  some  vessel  would  dash  round  the  point, 
or  across  the  channel  to  the  Welch  coast,  with  looks 
as  longing,  as  if  uncertain  in  which  direction  the  ex- 
pected object  would  appear.  Hitherto  his  watching 
had  been  in  vain;  yet  lie  had  sat  with  such  exem- 
plary patience  that  the  gulls  had  overcome  the  fear 
which  his  first  appearance  had  excited,  and  fished  or 
flew  around  heedless  of  his  presence,  sometimes 
pitching%fiearly  at  his  feet. 

He  neverjsaw  them — he  ne*er  heard  them — and  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  alone  till  roused  by 
the  impatient  address  of  a  stranger  who  had  ap- 
proached him  from  the  landward  side. 

"  How  many  waves  have  danced  by  within  the  hour  t 
and  how  many  gulls  have  caught  fish  for  their  dinner?" 
questioned  the  new  comer. 

"  Ha  !  come  at  last :  I  have  been  expecting  you  for 
hours !"  exclaimed  the  patient  watcher,  starting  up  at 
the  voice. 

"  Are  your  expectations  to  be  realized,  think  you, 
and  those  of  all  others  disappointed  f"  asked  the 
stranger,  whose  looks  and  speech  bespoke  him  vexed 
and  angry. 

"  I  fear  not,  Master  pedler ;  but  remember,  that  as 
I  waited  here  at  your  desire,  the  disappointment  of 
my  present  expectations  rests  with  you." 

You  are  out,  youth  ;  the  disappointment  rests  with 


« If  you  mean  with  me,  I  boldly  answer  no :  your 
note  bade  me  wait  here  till  you  should  come  with  a 
boat  to  take  me  across  the  Channel.  I  have  waited 
here  till  weary ;  and  now  yen  come  from  the  landward 
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"  And  who  shall  dictate  to  me  whether  to  travel  by 
land  or  by  water  I    I  come  and  go  at  no  man's  beck." 

"lam  too  grateful  for  your  late  service,  good  ped- 
ler,  to  think  of  dictating:  so  come  and  go  by  land  or 
sea, just  as  it  may  please  yon." 

"  And  how  long  will  that  grateful  humour  last,  young 
man  ?  Scarcely  an  hour,  I  trow,  for  you  are  neither 
obedient  enough  to  follow,  nor  prudent  enough  to  lead. 
What  need  was  there  to  place  so  many  in  peril  by 
writing  to  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton,  to  thank  her  for 
praying  that  mad  prince  not  to  take  a  life  which,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  was  justly  forfeited  by  your  rashness  I" 

"  Could  I  leave  England,  as  I  then  intended,  per- 
haps forever,  without  one  word  of  gratitude?"  asked 
the  young  man  with  a  heightened  colour.  "  Mistress 
Boley  said  I  might  trust  honest  Tom ;  and  had  danger 
accrued  to  any  through  that  note,  I  would  have  saved 
them  by  a  surrender  of  myself." 

"  By  which  you  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  one 
who  loves  you  well.  Don't  hug  me  for  these  words, 
but  keep  your  ecstacies  for  the  lady ;  this  is  no  time  or 
place  for  the  display  of  a  lover's  folly;  and  take  this 
to  your  comfort — you  do  not  deserve  her.  How  dare 
you  talk  thus  lightly  of  throwing  a  way*  life  which  was 
given  for  higher  purposes  than  to  be  endangered  by  a 
love-letter  f" 

"  I  would  not  throw  my  life  away;  and  yet  it  is  like 
to  be  a  burden  to  me,  and  of  no  value  to  others :  for  I 
must  live  and  die  in  exile,  it  should  seem— blamed  by 
my  friends— reviled  by  my  foes." 

"  A  brave  man,  and  despond  !  Look  to  better  times, 
and  know  that  you  are  highly  valued;  more  than  one 
would  give  life  for  your  life.  It  is  true,  shake  your 
head  as  you  will.  But  tell  me,  has  a  smart-rigged 
schooner  rounded  that  point  this  morning  ?" 

"  It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  and  it  may  not.  Didst 
thou  send  me  here,  pedler,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
some  dirty  trader,  making  the  summer  breeze  unfra-' 
grant  with  her  cargo  of  soap  and  tallow  t  Was  this 
the  enterprise  hinted  at  in  your  note,  in  which  I  should 
engage  with  so  much  seal  f" 

"It  might,  or  it  might  not  be.  Look  you,  Roland 
Eden,  or  George  Martin— which  name  will  suit  you 
better  for  the  time — speak  not  so  scornfully  of  a  dirty 
trader,  if  you  would  be  taken  for  an  honest  useful  sai- 
lor, instead  of  an  idle,  ruffling  gallant.  The  soap  may 
help  to  restore  the  complexion,  which  you  did  not 
fancy  destroying,  though  but  for  a  season;  and  the 
tallow  may  enable  you  to  see  your  mistress's  charms. 
How,  think  you,  is  England  to  gather  wealth  where- 
with to  protect  her  own  liberty  and  that  of  others  but 
through  her  commerce  f  The  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
who  flaunt  in  silken  vests,  despise  the  instruments  by 
which  their  luxnries  are  obtained :  yet,  but  for  the 
worms  on  which  they  would  set  their  feet  with  so  much 
disdain,  they  must  walk,  like  their  fellow-men,  in  poor 
attire.  Much  evil  has  come  of  this  pride— more  will. 
A  whole  country  wails  if  a  lordling  falls ;  but  hundreds 
of  peasants  perish  and  not  a  sigh  is  heard,  save  from  a 
childless  parent  or  the  lonely  widow.  Yet  man  is  man, 
be  he  high  or  low,  with  the  same  capacity  to  suffer  or 
enjoy — his  life  of  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  his 
Creator.  Leave  those  useful  peasants  to  their  labours ; 
let  the  high  ones  of  the  earth  fight  their  own  battles, 
and,  take  my  warrant,  there  will  be  more  peace  and 
less  misery  in  the  world.  Bite  your  lip  as  you  will  at 
my  schooling;  the  very  act  proves  that  you  need  it. 
You  are  chafing  that  a  pedler  should  hold  such  talk  to 
you  :  if  he  loved  you  not,  Roland  Eden,  he  would  let 
you  take  your  course." 

"  I  may  well  chafe  at  the  impertinence  of  a  pedler, 
who  presumes  on  my  gratitude ;  for  that  pedler,  pos- 
sessing universal  knowledge  as  he  does,  should  be 
aware  that  I  have  brought  much  ill-will  on  myself  by 
pleading  for  the  lowly." 

"  The  pedler  does  know  this,  and  it  has  bound  him 

more  firmly  to  you ;  but  you  have  not  yet  learnt  all  the 

lessons  taught  by  adversity.    You  are  still  impatient 

of  rebuke,  and  harsh  in  conclusions  and  resolves: — the 

.first  you  have  in  part  admitted— of  the  last  I  will  eon* 

ktince  you  on  an  instant  .•—end  let  tile  rule  of  vour  life 


for  the  future  be  to  tee  everything,  yet  seem  as  though 
you  saw  nothing.  That  schooner  was  no  dirty  trader, 
but  a  pirate's  vessel." 

"  Ha !— but  what  then  ?  Am  I,  because  condemned 
contrary  to  justice,  or  at  least  without  mercy,  to  join 
with  the  lawless  and  merciless?  You  know  me  not, 
pedler ;  I  will  not  raise  my  arm  against  my  king  be- 
cause his  nephew  has  done  me  wrong.  Had  you  ex- 
pected me  to  take  this  vessel  single-handed,  it  would 
have  been  more  according  to  my  humour." 

"  Perhaps  I  did  expect  that— perhaps  I  expect  it  even 
now  from  one  so  prudent." 

"  No,  no,  Master  Porson ;  I  am  not  such  a  brainless 
madcap  as  that,  whatever  you  may  think  of  my  lack  of 
prudence,"  replied  Roland,  amused  at  his  companion's 
sarcasm  on  his  rashness. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  pedler  incredulously. 
"  That  schooner  carried  neither  tallow  nor  soap  : — it 
bore  Margaret  Wilton  to  the  pirate's  home." 

"  Wretch  ! — villain ! — To  know  this  and  vet  not  save 
her,  but  keep  me  prating  here!  On  your  life  tell  me 
whither  she  has  gone,"  exclaimed  Roland  Eden,  seiz- 
ing the  pedler  by  the  collar,  and  drawing  his  tuck. 

"  Hands  off!"  cried  the  pedler,  in  such  a  command- 
ing tone,  that  the  young  Cavalier  involuntarily  Jet  go 
his  hold.  "  Is  this  the  gratitude  of  which  you  spoke  Y 
— the  prudence  of  which  you  boasted  T  I  came  to  ask 
you  to  assist  in  saving  your  mistress ;  but  your  rash- 
ness will  only  increase  her  peril." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  repentant  lover,  abashed  at 
his  rebuke.    "  Let  us  hasten  to  her  aid." 

"  By  taking  the  pirate's  vessel  single-handed  I  I 
knew  it  would  come  to  that,"  remarked  the  pedler 
with  provoking  calmness.  "  Lucky  for  you  that  the 
schooner  is  not  within  reach  just  now.  If  I  mistake 
not,  the  Mermaid  is  far  in  the  distance,"  looking  down 
the  Channel  as  he  spoke. 

"  We  will  follow— delay  not  a  moment !"  exclaimed 
Roland  impetuously,  grasping  the  arm  which  the 
pedler  had  raised  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  sun. 

"  You  may  swim  down  the  Channel  and  across  the 
Atlantic  if  you  will — and  can ;  but  for  me,  having  a 
fancy  to  die  in  my  bed,  I  shall  not  run  the  risk  of 
drowning." 

"  Let  us  seek  a  boat !"  exclaimed  Roland,  raging  at 
the  quietude  of  his  incomprehensible  companion. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  pedler,  seating  himself  on  a  large 
stone  with  a  manner  which  said,  here  I  shall  sit  till  I 
have  a  fancy  to  move.    "  The  boat  may  seek  me." 

"  Then  I  go  alone,"  cried  the  young  Cavalier,  after 
eying  the  pedler  keenly  for  a  moment,  during  which 
he  debated  the  prudence  or  possibility  of  compelling 
him  to  be  his  guide  or  companion. 

"  Out  on  myself  for  an  idiot  in  thinking  to  curb  such 
a  hot  spirit,"  observed  the  pedler  in  a  kind  of  aside, 
adding  in  a  louder  tone, "  whither  will  you  go,  most  wise 
young  man  t  The  Mermaid  will  be  out  of  sight  ere 
you  can  procure  a  boat — not  to  hint  at  your  being  dis- 
covered and  again  imprisoned ;  and  then,  hey  for 
Roland  Eden  !  Or  suppose  you  gain  the  pirate's  hold ; 
will  it  be  less  the  act  of  a  madman  to  attack  that 
single-handed  than  the  schooner  Y" 

"  I  shall  at  least  have  done  something  to  save  her, 
and  may  die  at  her  feet." 

"  Your  wisdom  may  hold  this  a  happier  fate  than 
living  in  her  smiles;  but  so  does  not  mine.  Stay  here 
and  listen." 

"  Stay  here  and  listen,  when  Margaret  Wilton  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  pirates,  and  may  at  this  very  moment 
be  calling  upon  me  to  protect  her  f  For  what  do  you 
take  me  7" 

"  For  a  rash,  hot-headed  youth,  who  would  ran  into 
a  fire  with  his  eyes  open,  and  drag  his  friends  after  him 
if  they  would  let  him ;  and  I  am  not  far  from  the  truth, 
I  take  it." 

"  Tell  me  where  to  find  her,  pedler,  spy,  or  what- 
ever you  may  be,"  exclaimed  Roland  Eden,  driven 
well  nigh  mad  by  Margaret's  danger  and  Peter's  irri- 
tating calmness.  "  I  have  no  gold  to  offer,  as  you 
know ;  but  she  will  reward  you  to  your  utmost  wish ; 
*  all  that  my  sword  can  win  in  foreign  lands,  save 
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a  bare  subsistence,  shall  be  torn*.  Disowned,  dis- 
honoured, and  discarded;  the  heir  of  wealth  and  yet  a 
beggar ;  I  have  no  more  to  give,  or  you  should  have  it. 
Answer  !*'  he  continued  more  vehemently,  grasping  the 
arm  of  the  pedler,  who  sat  silent  and  still,  his  head 
bowed  on  his  knees. 

"  Since  you  will  be  answered,  I  am  thinking  that 
your  gains  in  a  foreign  land  will  hardly  buy  the  doublet 
of  which  we  spoke  at  our  first  meeting ;  for  I  will 
wager  my  brown  galloway  that  you  fall  by  the  first  shot 
in  the  first  field." 

"  Wretch  !  is  this  a  time  for  idle  raillery  7  Yon  have 
saved  my  life,  or  my  sword  should  compel  you  to  re- 
ply." 

'"  That  might  prove  more  easily  said  than  done." 

"Are  yon  a  fiend  that  you  thus  smile  at  the  tortures 
you  inflict  t  Man  yon  cannot  be,  to  jest  at  my  anguish, 
and  leave  her  in  danger." 

"  You  wrong  me!"  said  the  pedler,  touched  by  his 
reproach. 

"  Prove  this.  If  you  have  a  heart, — if  you  can  feel 
for  woman's  agony,  and  man's  despair,  lend  me  your 
aid.  Think  of  Margaret  Wilton,  so  young,  so  lovely, 
and  so  helpless,  in  the  hands  of  pirates  f  My  blood  boils 
at  the  thought!  Let  us  away  !— -But  I  appeal  to  you  in 
vain :  you  hear  my  words  unmoved.  Should  evil  befall 
her,  and  I  survive,  look  to  yourself,  for  your  life  shall 
pay  the  forfeit  I" 

"  Stay,  rash  youth !"  exclaimed  Peter  Porson,  spring- 
ing forward,  and  laying  a  detaining  grasp  on  his  arm. 

"Stay  me  not,  raise  pedler,  or  I  strike  thee  dead!" 
replied  the  Cavalier,  unsheathing  his  sword,  while  bis 
eyet  flashed  fiercely  on  him  who  detained  him. 

"  Keep  thy  sword  for  thy  foes;  sheath  it  not  in  the 
bodies  of  thy  frienda!"  said  Peter,  in  the  same  com- 
manding tone  which  had  before  been  so  effectual. 

"  Friends !"  cried  the  youth  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  friends,  Roland  Eden :  but  I  have  tried  thee 
too  much.  I  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  young 
blood  is  hot ;  I  should  have  thought  of  my  own  wild 
youth,"  said  the  pedler  with  a  sigh.  "  Calm  your  fears: 
Margaret  Wilton  will  suffer  no  harm  while  with  the 

Sirates,  and  we  must  take  care  that  she  suffer  none  after, 
[alf  rogue,  whole  spy, and  no  pedler,  as  you  deem  me, 
I  tell  but  the  truth,  misbeliever  that  you  are :  her  father 
could  not  guard  her  more  carefully  from  harm  than  will 
I.  Roland,  Roland,  why  will  you  not  trust  met  Could 
my  life's  blood  serve  you,  it  should  be  poured  out  at 
your  feet!" 

"  Who  are  you,  that  I  should  trust  you  f"  asked  the 
young  Cavalier,  struck  by  his  appeal,  which  had  an  al- 
most parental  tenderness,  sheathing  his  short  sword, 
and  no  longer  struggling  to  get  free. 

u  I'm  a  pedler.  a  pedler,  a  merry,  merry  pedler; 

And  sell  fine  wares,  a*  you  see : 
I  love  well  a  clever  Jen.  and  can  bargain  with  the  best, 

So  come  bay  your  lace  of  me !" 

sang  Peter  Porson  gayly,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  late  show 
of  feeling,  and  twinkling  of  his  eyelid'  to  shake  off  a 
tear.  "  Will  you  take  a  sail  with  me,  young  master  f 
My  little  skiff  dances  merrily  over  the  waters,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  boat  that  had  just  shot  round  the 
point,  and  seemed  steering  her  course  toward  them. 

"  What  am  I  to  think  f"  asked  the  young  Cavalier, 
bewildered  by  his  companion's  sudden  change  of  man- 
ner and  abrupt  question. 

"  That  I  am  going  to  play  knight-errant,  and  carry 
off  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  from  the  pirates.  Now, 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  prudent,  and  guided  by  me 
in  all  points,  I  may  let  you  share  the  enterprise,  and 
the  lady  can  decide  hereafter  on  which  to  bestow  her 
hand." 

"  I  will  promise  anything,"  exclaimed  Roland  eager- 

"  That  I  doubt  not ;  bnt  will  vou  keep  the  promises 
which  you  seem  so  ready  to  make  T" 

"  Trifle  no  longer :  I  am  already  on  the  verge  of 
madness." 

"  So  1  perceive,"  said  the  pedler  shaking  his  head. 


I  take  you  with  me,  we  must  have  some  sober  talk. 
I  have  lost  no  time  by  what  you  term  my  trifling ;  that 
boat  comes  hither  at  my  command,  and  till  its  arrival 
we  could  not  have  stirred  in  this  affair  to  the  good  of 
any.  I  will  lay  my  life,  which  you  think  I  am  not  in- 
clined needlessly  to  risk,  that  Mistress  Margaret  will 
suffer  no  greater  evil,  for  a  space,  from  the  pirate  cap- 
tain than  a  little  fear,  if  his  word  be  pledged  for  her 
safety,  as  I  conclude  it  to  be." 

"  How  came  she  to  be  in  his  power  T"  asked  Roland 
quickly. 

"By  treachery;  and,  as  I  guess,  the  treachery  of 
Lady  Burfrey's  sour-serving  man  and  Master  Judson 
the  miser ;  the  latter,  from  gain  to  himself,  and  spite 
to  me.  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  him,  and  think  by  fear 
and  bribery  to  keep  him  honest :  be  would  sell  his  soul 
to  the  wicked  one  for  a  groat,  receive  the  money,  and 
try  to  keep  back  the  goods." 

"  How  could  this  come  to  pass  I  I  do  not  under- 
stand.". 

"  fror  I  exactly.  Finding  that  the  lady  grew  weary 
of  captivity  and  the  prince's  loving  epistles,  I  arranged 
all  things  for  the  escape  of  herself  and  aunt  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  boat,  which 
I  had  engaged  to  take  them  over  to  Wales,  they  em- 
barked in  haste  in  another,  on  receiving  a  message, 
purporting  to  come  from  me,  that  they  must  go  on 
board  on  the  instant.  Acting  as  they  supposed  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  wishes,  they  complied  without  a 
question,  and  were  put  on  board  the  schooner,  which 
was  waiting  off  King  Road  to  receive  them.  I  desired 
you  to  attend  me  here,  thinking  that  you  would  have 
no  objection  to  escort  Mistress  Margaret  over  to  Pem- 
brokeshire, which  I  trust  you  will  yet  do ;  though  a 
part  of  my  plan  has  failed.  There  is  one  whom  I  have 
sworn  to  thwart;  and  he  shall  be  thwarted,  or  my  life 
be  lost  in  the  attempt  1" 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect?"  asked  Roland,  eagerly, 
surprised  at  his  strong  excitement. 

"  No  matter  now :  you  are  too  hot  to  be  trusted  with 
a  suspicion,  and  I  claim  the  honour  of  the  encounter : 
he  is  too  wily  for  you.  But  see!  the  boat's  keel 
ploughs  up  the  sand  ;  let  us  on  board  !" 

Roland  needed  no  second  invitation  :  without  waiting 
its  nearer  approach  he  dashed  through  the  water, 
sprang  into  the  skiff,  and  seising  an  oar  began  to  shove 
off  from  shore,  forgetting  in  his  impatience  that  he  was 
leaving  the  pedler  behind. 

"  Stop,  stop,  George  !  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry:  yon 
will  never  make  a  steady  sailor,"  exclaimed  Peter  Por- 
son, authoritatively;  then  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  two  men  who  were  to  be  left  on  shore,  he  stepped 
quickly  into  the  little  boat,  and  aided  in  pushing  her 
into  deep  water. 

"  Are  not  those  men  to  go  with  us?"  asked  Roland, 
in  surprise. 

"  They  are  not." 

"  With  their  assistance  we  should  sooner  overtake 
the  schooner." 

"  We  could  hardly  do  that  if  I  wished  it,  which  I  do 
not :  and  I  tell  you  plainly  at  once  that,  as  I  before 
declined  swimming  after  the  Mermaid,  which  you 
thought  very  silly  and  cowardly,  so  I  now  decline  as 
positively  rowing  off  my  arms  to  overtake  her.  Put 
down  your  oar  and  sit  quiet,  while  I  set  the  sail.  The 
success  of  my  plan  requires  that  we  should  not  reach 
the  pirate's  hold,  below  Gower,  till  after  dark;  and 
that,  with  the  wind  as  it  is  now,  we  shall  accomplish 
without  the  fatigue  of  rowing.  Should  any  hail  us, 
leave  me  to  answer :  we  are  sober  industrious  fisher- 
men, with  fishing  tackle,  as  you  see,"  pointing  to  a 
net  in  the  boat ;  "  as  such  let  us  try  to  appear ;  and 
mind  you  answer  better  to  your  new  name  than  you 
did  just  now.  Put  your  arms  away  under  these  cloaks 
in  this  old  basket  for  the  present,  since  they  suit  not 
with  your  assumed  character.  One  thing  more ;  I  may 
be  compelled  to  act,  as  you  may  think,  suspiciously; 
can  you  trust  me  notwithstanding,  and  believe  that  I 
only  seek  the  welfare  of  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  and 
yourself?    If  yon  show  doubt,  and  question  or  up- 
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«  I  will  do  neither,"  replied  the  young  Cavalier,  re- 
solutely. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  pedler  to  himself.  "  That 
is  right  and  just,"  said  the  pedler  to  Roland.  "  And 
now  lie  down  in  the  boat,  and  sleep  in  pretence  if  not 
in  reality ;  those  dark  eyes  look  out  so  eagerly,  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention ;  and  we  would  ra- 
ther be  unobserved  at  present." 

Without  the  aid  of  oars,  their  little  skiff  flew  on  be- 
fore the  fresh  east  wind,  that  filled  the  sail,  skimming 
the  waters  like  some  winged  bird ;  or,  as  the  breeze 
increased,  bounding  from  wave  to  wave  with  a  light 
and  joyous  spring,  as  though  she  gloried  in  her  grace 
and  speed,  flinging  the  snowy  foam  from  off  her  prow 
with  a  playful  motion  of  disdain. 

So  well  had  the  pedler  calculated,  that  "  The  Pretty 
Molly,"  as  their  boat  was  named,  did  not  near  the 
beach,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  pirate's 
hold,  till  the  dusky  twilight  had  deepened  into  the  still 
more  dusky  night. 

Marking  Roland's  increasing  impatience  as  they  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  action,  Peter  had  employed 
some  time  and  much  oratory  in  partly  explaining  his 
plan,  and  impressing  on  the  young  man's  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  extraordinary  calmness  and  caution  in  its 
execution;  in  all  of  which  the  Cavalier  most  readily 
acquiesced,  though  his  companion  very  much  doubted 
whether  he  had  heard  one  half  of  his  harangue,  and 
more  than  suspected  that  all  his  eloquence  had  been 
thrown  away. 

The  little  bay  where  they  intended  to  land  was  situ- 
ated on  a  part  of  the  Welsh  coast,  but  thinly  inhabited, 
and  sheltered  from  observation  on  the  sea  side  by  a  long 
headland,  stretching  across  its  mouth,  and  leaving  but 
a  narrow  passage  round  its  point  into  the  quiet  waters 
within,  where  lay  the  Mermaid  at  anchor,  with  her 
white  sails  furled,  her  dark  hull  and  masts  scarcely 
perceptible  through  the  thick  gloom,  rocking  with  the 
tide  now  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic.  A  safer  harbour 
for  a  pirate's  vessel  could  hardly  have  been  found :  the 
spot  so  lonely— the  waters  of  the  bay  so  still. 

"What  ho,  there!  Where  is  Captain  Brenner?" 
shouted  the  pedler,  running  his  boat  alongside  the 
schooner. 

"  Who  askst"  replied  a  gruff  voice ;  while  a  figure 
was  dimly  seen  bending  over  the  vessel  to  ascertain  the 
person  of  the  speaker. 

The  pedler  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  to  which  the  man 
answered  with  a  laugh. 

"Ho!  ho!  it  is  long  since  we  have  seen  your  face, 
and  it  is  always  welcome.  The  captain  is  up  at  the 
castle  feasting  merrily  with  the  rest,  while  Hewson  and 
I  are  left  to  sup  with  the  Mermaid :  dull  work ;  but  we 
must  all  have  our  turn,  I  suppose." 

"  You  shall  soon  have  company  and  action,  instead 
of  solitude  and  idleness :  I  go  to  tell  the  captain  of  a 
rich  prize.  Give  me  the  word,  and  get  all  ready  for 
sailing :  your  night  prize,  I  warrant,  will  be  a  richer 
one  than  that  of  the  morning." 

"  I  hope  so :  give  me  gold  before  women ;  and  one 
of  them  was  old,  and  the  other  so  muffled,  that  there 
was  no  seeing  her ;  besides,  the  captain  lets  no  one 
come  near  them,  pretending  that  he  caught  them  for 
somebody  else.  But  how  came  you  to  know  anything 
of  this  f" 

"  How  came  I  to  know  ?"  said  the  pedler,  with  a 
laugh  which  needed  no  interpreter.  "  But  give  me  the 
password,  or  the  prize  will  escape  while  we  prate." 

"  <  Beauty,' — in  honour  of  the  women,  I  suppose,  to 
whom  the  captain  plays  gallant.  I  wonder  he  did  not 
know  that  teo,  for  he  knows  everything,"  muttered  the 
pirate,  as  the  pedler's  boat  shot  toward  the  beach. 

Securing  the  "  Pretty  Molly,"  Peter  and  his  com- 
panion, after  resuming  the  cloaks  and  a  fins,  ascended 
the  cliff  as  swiftly  as  the  rugged,  intricate  path,  and 
uncomfortable  darkness  would  permit";  and  after  sun- 
dry trips  and  fells  reached  the  pirate's  home,  an  old 
castle  half  in  ruins. 

"  Pass  on  1    They  are  feasting  in  the  ball— you  know 
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trance of  the  outer  court,  who  had  at  once  recognised 
the  pedler  as  a  valued  friend. 

Peter  passed  on  as  desired,  closely  followed  by  his 
companion :  but  both  paused  before  they  entered  the 
hall,  struck  with  the  wild  scene  within. 

The  building,  though  long  since  converted  into  a 
castle,  had  formerly  been  a  monastery  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty;  and  its  half  ruinous  state — partly 
the  work  of  time,  partly  the  work  of  man— rendered 
it  only  the  more  picturesque.  The  hall,  probably  the 
refectory  in  other  days,  was  a  lofty  apartment  of 
considerable  size,  with  a  richly-groined  roof.  At  one 
end  was  a  projecting  fireplace  of  most  hospitable 
width :  round  the  two  sides,  midway  between  the  floor 
and  the  vaulted  ceiling,  ran  a  range  of  cloisters,  sup- 
ported on  pillars ;  while  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
chamber  was  a  superb  gothic  window,  whose  rich 
flowing  tracery  still  remained  entire,  though  the  co- 
loured glass  was  much  broken  and  defaced.  The  walls 
and  floor  were  of  stone,  the  former  boasting  no  other 
furniture  than  some  pieces  of  rusty  armour,  and  time- 
worn  banners ;  while  along  the  centre  of  the  latter  ran 
a  massive  oak  table  surrounded  by  benches,  and  decked 
with  numerous  drinking  cups  of  great  variety  in  shape 
and  value:  some  plain  and  rude, — some  of  elegant 
shape  and  rich  material.  The  feast  was  half  conclud- 
ed :  the  viands  had  been  removed ;  but  the  sparkling 
wine  was  there  in  great  abundance,  and  not  poured 
out  with  a  sparing  hand. 

Round  the  table  sat  the  captain  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  band,  consisting  of  about  twenty  men  of  marked 
features,  resolute  mien,  and  striking  and  varied  cos- 
tumes. The  large  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
lamps  of  antique  form  set  on  the  table,  shed  a  wild  and 
flickering  light,  gleaming  on  some  faded  banner,  or 
projecting  tracery,  and  leaving  other  parts  in  shadow. 

As  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment  was  in  comparative  darkness  ;  while  that 
part  near  the  fire,— the  warmth  of  which  was  welcome 
in  that  chill  chamber,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust,— Was  bathed  with  a  flood  of  rich  red  light,  whose 
glowing  or  fading,  as  the  flame  sank  or  rose,  added 
greatly  to  the  general  effect. 

In  those  disordered  times,  when  the  dominion  of  the 
land  was  too  fiercely  contested  to  admit  of  a  due  pro- 
vision for  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  whose  empire  had, 
in  fact,  been  shamefully  neglected  during  the  extrava- 
gant rule  of  the  murdered  Buckingham,  bands  of  pirates 
had  sprung  up  on  different  parts  of  the  English  coasts, 
now  sweeping  over  the  waters  at  their  pleasure,  plun- 
dering all  they  met,  and  then  spending  in  riotous  feast- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  rapine  in  some  lonely  retreat  on 
shore.  More  than  one  pirate  vessel  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  Bristol  Channel ,  to  the  great  fear 
and  injury  of  the  merchants  of  that  rich  city ;  and  the 
very  name  of  the  Mermaid  caused  checks  to  blanch 
with  terror :  yet,  to  do  Captain  Brenner  the  justice 
which  he  showed  not  to  others,  he  never  used  harsh 
means  where  gentle  ones  would  serve  his  turn,  and 
practiced  no  bootless  cruelty ;  nor  were  his  band  in 
general  more  sanguinary  than  their  leader.  Though 
bold  and  daring,  like  him  they  could  play  the  gentle- 
man upon  occasion,  being  principally  composed  of  men 
far  above  the  lowest  rank,  who,  had  they  lived  in  more 
peaceful  times,  might  have  been  honest  men  in  out- 
ward appearance  at  least ;  but  now,  uncurbed  by  law 
or  public  opinion,  were  sea  robbers,  enriching  them- 
selves without  compunction  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  fine,  manly  figures  of  some  of  the  pirates,  and 
their  rich,  and  in  some  instances  fantastic  dresses,  part 
of  their  spoils,  and  worn  with  a  bold,  unstudied  grace, 
which  suited  well  with  the  reckless  expression  of  their 
strongly  marked  features,  rendered  the  scene  more 
striking  and  picturesque.  Nor  were  they  without  a 
minstrel,  whose  dark  eye  flashed  as  his  fingers  swept 
the  chords  of  the  lute  with  stirring  power. 

As  the  pedler  and  Roland  Eden  paused  at  the  door, 
struck  with  the  wild  picture  which  the  pirate's  hall 
presented  to  their  view,  the  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  whole  band  joining  in  the  chorus  to  the  minstrel's 
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led  roof  and  pUJaied  cloisters  till  it  seemed  at  if  view- 
less spirits  had  caught  the  notes,  repeating  them  as 
they  flew  away  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  echoes  had  hardly  ceased,  when  the  chorus  was 
repeated  by  a  single  voice — the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

"  Come  join  oar  gay  and  gallant  band, 
A  merry  tile  letd  we  : 
Let  who  will  lord  it  o'er  the  land, 
Oar  empire  is  the  sea.'1 

The  pirates,  starting  up,  looked  fiercely  toward  the 
door. 

"  Is  this  your  welcome  to  a  friend  who  brings  good 
news?"  asked  the  pedler,  stepping  forward  with  a 
fearless  smile. 

"  Ha,  Peter  Person ! — we  did  not  know  yon  in  your 
sailor's  dress.  Welcome  I  welcome  !"  cried  the  cap- 
tain and  others,  withdrawing  their  hands  from  their 
weapons,  which  they  had  instinctively  grasped.  "  But 
who  is  with  you  f" 

"  A  friend, — a  good  youth  learning  to  be  a  sailor : — 
he  is  only  a  bad  hand  at  it  as  yet,  though." 

"Come  to  join  our  band  f  asked  one  of  the  pirates. 

"  Not  yet:  he  thinks  soap  and  tallow  a  safer  cargo 
than  gunpowder  just  at  present,"  answered  Peter  with 
a  sly  look  at  Roland. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  Master  Porson,  and  sharo  our  feast," 
said  the  captain. 

"  A  song — give  us  a  song :  you  are  a  rare  hand  at 
that,"  added  one  of  the  band. 

"With  all  my  heart:  the  last  first,  if  you  will,"  re- 
plied the  pedler,  taking  the  lute  and  commencing  his 
song  without  delay  or  preface,  improvising  new  verses 
to  the  old  chorus,  and  throwing  into  his  tones  such  a 
passionate  energy,  that  his  hearers  became  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enterprise. 

PIRATES'  SONG. 
What  ho !    What  ho !  no  sleep  to-night : 
Like  sea-bird  in  her  rushing  flight, 
Our  gallant  bark  outstrips  the  tide, 
Whose  foaming  waters  lash  her  side. 
See,  how  she  springs  to  meet  her  prey ! — 
On !  on,  brave  crew! — give  way  !  give  way ! — 
Hark !  to  those  shouts— and  that  last  gun  :— 
The  treasure  ship  is  bravely  won ! 

Then  join  our  gay  and  gallant  band, 

A  merry  life  lead  we  : 
Let  who  will  lord  it  o'er  the  land, 
Our  empire  is  the  sea. 

The  storm  ha*  riven  .-—through  the  sky 
Sweep  racking  clouds  and  whirlwinds  high, 
And  lightning,  o'er  the  surging  main, 
Tracks  to  her  home  that  bark  again. 
Nought  careth  she  for  tempest's  shock, 
For  freeman's  fire  or  sunken  rock. 
Prepare  the  feast— the  dance—the  song— 
The  Mermaid  will  not  tarry  long. 

Then  join  our  gay  and  gallant  band, 
Jewels  aud  gold  have  we : 

Let  who  will  lord  it  o'er  the  land, 
Our  empire  is  the  sea. 

So  powerfully  were  the  pirates  stirred  by  the  ped- 
ler'a  song,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chorus, 
to  which  all  had  joined  aa  before,  only  more  loudly, 
the  vaol ted  roof  rang  with  their  mad  shouts,  and  the 
striking  of  the  hilts  of  their  long  daggers  on  the  oaken 
Uble. 

"  Lead  on !  lead  on !"  was  the  universal  cry,  as 
looking  toward  their  captain  they  brandished  their 
glittering  weapons  above  their  heads  J  while  their 
leader,  catching  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  demanded 
eagerly  the  singer's  meaning. 

"  A  meaning  with  which  you  and  your  brave  band 
will  not  quarrel,  Captain  Brenner.  The  Mary  Ann 
sails  to-night,  and  you,  I  doubt  not,  will  think  it  a 
pity  that  her  rich  cargo  should  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Atlantic. 

"  That  should  we,"  replied  the  captain  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  But  are  you  sure  of  this  ?  It  was  said  that 
she  could  not  sail  these  three  days,  and  that  her  cargo 
was  of  little  worth." 

"  She  sails  to-night,  and  is  richly  freighted,  aa  this 
note  from  Master  Tupper,  which  I  engaged  to  deliver, 
will  inform  vou :  thoucrh  Alderman  Hookins  mav  think 


it  prudent  to  tell  enotaer  tale,  being  niggardly  in  his 
hospitality  toward  Captain  Brenner." 

"  He  shall  suffer  for  his  niggard!  iness;  we  will  visit 
the  Mary  Ann  without  his  leave  or  invitation,"  observed 
the  captain. 

"  Yes,  to-night !  to-night !"  exclaimed  Roland  Eden, 
whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  for  the  last  few  minutes— 
not  on  the  pirate  band— not  on  the  singer — but  on  the 
cloisters  where,  between  the  fretted  archea,  he  fan- 
cied he  perceived  the  shadow  of  a  female  figure. 
"To-night!  to-night  1"  he  repeated,  snatching  the 
lute  from  the  pedler,  and  singing  in  a  loud  voice : — 

«*  Come  sail  with  me,  my  gentle  love, 
The  midnight  moon  is  bright; 
Tis  calm  below,  and  calm  above : 
Come  sail  with  me  to-night." 

"  A  very  good  beginning,  George,"  said  the  ped- 
ler, striking  his  hand  on  the  young  Cavalier's  shoulder 
with  sufficient  force  to  show  that  he  meant  to  warn 
still  more  than  to  applaud,  he,  too,  having  caught  the 
shadow  of  a  female  form,  and  fearing  that  others  might 
be  equally  observant.  "  But  there  is  no  time  to  waste 
in  singing,  so  you  must  finish  yonr  song  at  some  more 
convenient  hour.  I  told  bluff  Bat  that  the  Mermaid 
would  sail  again  to-night,  as  I  came  across  the  bay," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  captain, "  and  the  sooner 
you  unfurl  her  sails  the  better,  for  there  is  great  talk 
of  a  frigate  coming  into  the  Channel  to  protect  the  mer- 
chantmen. Besides,  the  fox  never  seizes  his  prey  near 
home ;  and  we  may  learn  much  wisdom  from  the  beasts 
of  the  field." 

After  a  few  questions  and  replies,  it  was  settled  that 
the  Mermaid  should  sail  within  half  an  hoar;  and  hav- 
ing drained  a  full  cup  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
the  pirates  dispersed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, leaving  the  captain  conversing  with  the  pedler 
a  little  apart,  while  Roland  Eden  leaned  his  head  on 
the  deserted  table  as  if  overcome  with  sleep,  so  con- 
triving, however,  as  to  keep  a  keen  watch  on  the 
cloisters. 

"  Will  yon  and  yonr  friend  join  ns  ?"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  You  shall  have  your  share  of  the  booty,  which 
I  doubt  not  your  fairly  earning,  for  I  have  seen  you 
fight  well  before  now." 

"And  you  may  see  the  same  again,  Captain  Brenner, 
but  not  at  present;  first,  because  there  will  be  no  fight- 
ing, for  the  crew  of  the  Mary  Ann  will  not  say  nay  to 
the  captain  of  the  Mermaid,  though  he  should  accost 
her  somewhat  roughly :  and  next,  because  this  note," 
drawing  one  from  his  vest,  "  must  be  delivered  at  Car- 
diff, and  the  <  Pretty  Molly'  taken  back  te  Bristol  be- 
fore another  sunset." 

"At  Cardiff  I  and  come  so  much  out  of  your  way  to 
put  us  on  the  track  of  a  rich  prize?  On  my  word, 
Master  Porson,  I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  and  am 
not  so  poor  but  that  I  can  reward  a  valuable  friend. 
Will  you  have  gold,  or  a  jeweled  drinking-cup  t" 

"  Neither,  Captain  Brenner.  I  will  take  nothing  at 
your  hands  now ;  hereafter,  should  I  stand  in  need  of 
your  aid,  I  will  claim  it." 

"And  shall  have  it,  you  may  depend  on  that ;  but 
you  said  the  same  when  you  saved  my  life,  fighting  by 
my  side  again*  the  mutineers,  till  those*  still  faithful, 
had  time  to  come  up  and  overpower  them ;  such  dis- 
interestedness is  rare,  and  my  debt  is  large." 

"  Not  so  large  as  you  think,"  replied  the  pedler, 
bluntly,  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  pirate  captain's 
praise.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  brave  man  to 
stand  idly  by,  and  see  one  as  brave  as  yourself  cut 
down  by  cowardly  mutineers;  and  in  this  matter  of 
the  brig  Mary  Ann,  it  is  but  one  word  for  you  and  two 
for  myself;  Alderman  Hopkins  and  Peter  Porson  have 
no  love  for  each  other." 

"  I  shall  feel  double  pleasure  in  lightening  the  nig- 
gard of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  since  I  shall  thereby 
avenge  my  good  friend  the  pedler,"  said  the  captain, 
gayly.  "  You  will  remain  here  at  least,  and  hear  of 
our  success  f" 

"  You  forget  the  note  to  Cardiff,  which  is  of  import- 
ance." 

"  I  did :  but  it  would  be  no  lonur  delay,  for  my  men 
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are  quick  at  shifting  goods,  and  the  Mermaid  is  no 
loiterer :  besides,  I  must  be  back  by  early  dawn,  to 
deliver  up  the  prise  I  made  this  morning,  which  I 
would  fain  retain /if  I  could  with  honour,"  said  the 
pirate,  with  a  rather  sentimental  look.  "  Who  knows 
but  she  might  prefer  me  f  and  then  I  should  stand  ex- 
cused for  detaining  her.  I  could  deck  my  bride  in 
jewels  rare:  she  shall  hare  the  option." 

The  pedler  laughed j  but  was  too  prudent  to  exhibit 
surprise,  or  put  a  direct  question  which  might  show 
curiosity. 

"  How  stand  the  people  affected  in  Wales,  Captain 
Brenner  ?  Are  they  Royalists  or  Roundheads  ?  for  I 
may  hear  that  at  Cardiff  which  may  oblige  me  to  cross 
the  country." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  either,  and  meddle  not ;  but,  as 
I  understand,  the  Royalists  have  the  upper  hand  in 
all  parts  but  Pembrokeshire,  where  Colonel  Wilton 
keeps  his  ground :  but  you  had  better  stay  til)  to-mor- 
row, as  I  advised,  and  then  you  can  learn  the  truth,— 
a  commodity  which  you  can  make  as  profitable  as 
others  do  falsehood.  Major  By  field  will  be  here  early, 
and  can  furnish  all  particulars." 

"  Is  this  certain,  captain  f" 

"  Quite  certain  ;  as  I  judge,  he  is  on  his  road  now, 
and  will  be  here  even  before  his  time,"  said  Captain 
Brenner,  with  a  look  of  mystery,  and  a  half  sigh. 

"Intelligence  that  may  be  relied  on  is  profitable 
merchandise  certainly,"  observed  the  pedler,  musing, 
apparently  weighing  the  advantages  of  staying  or  de- 
parting. "  But  no,  I  must  be  off  within  the  hour.  In 
the  meantime,  I  shall  with  your  permission,  ransack  the 
larder,  for  that  youth  and  myself  have  tasted  little  since 
morning :  I  know  where  the  stores  are  kept,  only  give 
orders  to  the  men  you  leave  behind,  some  of  whom  I 
see  are  strangers,  not  to  molest  me." 

"  It  shall  be  done.  Eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and 
go  where  you  please :  I  know  not  who  has  a  right  to 
this  if  you  have  not.  But  hark !  I  hear  the  signal  that 
all  is  ready,  and  must  go." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  toward  the  beach,"  said  the 
pedler.  "  In  the  meantime,  George,"  addressing  Ro- 
land Eden,  "ask  my  good  friends  here,"  pointing  to 
the  pirates  who  were  to  remain  as  guards, "  to  help  you 
to  get  supper  ready  against  I  come  back." 

"  Ay,  be  brisk :  make  a  grand  feast  for  our  friends 
here  in  return  for  the  booty  they  promise  us,  said  the 
captain,  as  be  left  the  hall,  accompanied  by  the  pedler. 

In  obedience  to  Peter's  order  ana  significant  look, 
Roland  kept  the  men  so  fully  employed  in  preparing 
supper,  and  answering  his  questions,  which  were  wide 
of  the  only  subject  on  which  he  felt  any  interest,  as  to 
prevent  their  noticing  the  pedler '8  absence,  which  did 
not,  however,  much  exceed  the  time  which  might  have 
been  reasonably  expended  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  beach. 

"  Well,  my  good  friends,  is  supper  as  ready  for  roe  as 
I  am  for  supper  I"  said  the  pedler,  on  re-entering  the 
hall. 

"  Ay,  marry  is  it,  Master  Porson,"  replied  one  of 
the  pirates,  a  former  acquaintance.  "  A  supper  fit  for 
the  coldest  free*  companion  who  ever  swept  the  sea  at 
his  own  will,  and  lived  at  others'  cost." 

"  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  viands,  Manse],  which 
are  passing  good :  but  I  would  that  you  and  your  com- 
rades would  mend  your  ways,  which  are  rough  and 
rude  with  a  vengeance :  I  have  broken  both  my  shins. 
A  walk  from  the  beach  to  the  castle  in  this  darkness,— 
I  will  not  say  light,  for  there  is  none, — is  sufficient  pe- 
nance for  robbing  all  the  merchantmen  ever  kept  by 
the  west  wind  in  King  Road :  but  now  that  I  have  ar- 
rived without  fractured  limbs,  sit  you  down,  and  let  us 
have  a  merry  half  hour." 

And  a  merry  half  hour  they  had,  thanks  to  the  ped- 
ler, who  made  himself  so  popular  with  laugh  and  jest, 
that  when  he  rose  to  depart,  the  pirates  insisted  on  es- 
corting him  and  his  companion  to  the  boat  to  point  out 
the  smoothest  path;  and  Peter,  far  from  declining  their 
escort,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Roland,  readily  accept- 
ed it. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  my  lady  denre ; 
Far  lever  had  1  lose  ray  life. 
Than  leave  among  my  cruel  foes 
My  love  in  jeopardy  and  strife. 

The  Rising  in  the  North. 
To  fall  from  my  bliw,  alas,  the  while ! 
It  was  my  sore  and  heavy  loit : 
And  I  must  leave  my  native  land, 
And  I  must  live  a  man  forgot 
Lady,  I  never  loved  witchcraft, 
Never  dealt  in  privy  wyle : 
But  evermore  beld  the  high  way 
Of  truth  and  honour,  free  from  guile. 

Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas. 
For  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nar  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine.    To  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say  no.— Shaespkabk, 

"  We  went  to  rescue  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton,  and 
have  not  even  had  speech  of  her:  we  went  to  tear  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  and  we  have  left  her  in 
their  power.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?»'  in* 
quired  Roland,  sternly,  when  they  had  passed  out  of 
the  bay,  looking  searcbingly  into  his  companion's  face, 
which  the  rays  of  the  rising  moon  rendered  distinctly 
visible. 

"  Ply  your  oars,  young  man ;  we  shall  need  them 
and  our  sails  too,  for  the  tide  is  against  us,"  observed 
the  pedler,  turning  the  head  of  the  boat,  which  had 
before  stood  toward  Cardiff  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  he  deemed  prudent. 
"  I  warned  you  that  my  conduct  might  appear  suspi- 
cious, and  you  promised  not  to  doubt  me.  A  man  of 
honour  keeps  his  word." 

Roland  Eden  bit  his  lip  at  the  rebuke,  and  rowed 
on  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

"  Hopkins's  wealth  does  good  to  none ;  he  has 
wrung  gold  from  the  poor  and  needy,  yet  gives  it  not 
to  the  poor  and  needy  in  return :  the  pirates  cannot 
make  a  worse  use  of  it,  though  they  may  not  make  a 
better.  The  crew  of  the  merchantman  have  no  good 
will  to  the  miser,  so  will  offer  ne  resistance,  while 
Brenner  promised  that  there  should  bono  bloodshed — 
and  ho  will  keep  bis  promise  :  besides,  I  warned  her 
captain  not  to  sail,  though  he  may  not  receive  the 
warning  in  time,'*  remarked  the  pedler,  as  if  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  sending  the  pirates  after  the 
Mary  Ann  was  a  praiseworthy  act. 

"  You  may  satisfy  yourself,  Master  Peter,  on  this 
point,  not  being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  over  particular 
as  to  the  moralities ;  but  you  may  find  it  more  difficult 
to  convince  honourable  men  of  the  justice  of  giving  up 
honest  sailors  to  the  tender  mercies  of  lawless  pirates. 
Settle  this  as  you  can  with  your  own  conscience — to 
me  it  has  an  awkward  look ;  and  when  I  engaged  not 
to  doubt  you,  I  promised  more  than  I  can  perform.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  your  conduct ;  but  I 
leave  not  Margaret  Wilton  in  the  pirate's  castle— so 
land  me,  or  I  swim  to  shore." 

"  We  will  run  the  boat  into  that  little  sheltered 
cove,"  observed  the  pedler  calmly,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  the  young  Cavalier's  remarks. 

The  boat  grated  against  the  beach,  whose  white 
sands  glittered  in  the  moonbeams,  and  the  impatient 
Roland  springing  out  would  have  dashed  up  the  bank 
toward  the  oastle  which  they  had  so  lately  quitted,  had 
not  the  words  ef  the  pedler  stayed  his  steps. 

"  But  for  Mistress  Margaret,  young  sir,  yon  should 
run  your  wild  course  as  you  will,  and  learn  prudence 
from  suffering:  for  her  sake  only  will  I  be  your  guide. 
Lady  Burfirey  and  her  niece  await  your  coming  beyond 
the  castle  walls  in  a  sheltered  and  secluded  spot,  whi- 
ther I  took  them  while  the  pirates  prepared  our  supper, 
believing  me  to  be  still  with  their  captain.  Thanks  to 
my  perfect  knowledge  of  the  old  building,  I  led  them 
from  their  chamber  unperceived,  the  door  having  been 
but  carelessly  secured,  perhaps  in  the  supposition  that 
they  would  make  no  attempt  at  flight.  The  pirates 
will  vouch  that  we  could  have  .had  no  hand  in  their 
escape,  since  they  saw  ua  depart.  Had  I  declined  their 
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attendance,  as  yon  desired,  they  might  not  hare  felt 
so  certain  of  our  innocence,  and  we  may  now  play  the 
same  play  again  should  need  require  it:  it  is  always 
bad  policy  to  excite  suspicion  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

"  I  am  too  much  pleased  with  your  intelligence  to 
dispute  your  wisdom,  good  pedler ;  though,  for  myself, 
I  would  take  for  my  guide  honour  rather  than  policy  : 
but  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  my  doubts,  and  make  it 
frankly.  Nevertheless  there  are  two  points  which  I 
would  /kin  have  cleared.  As  I  understand,  Major  By- 
field  engaged  the  pirate  captain  to  place  Mistress 
Margaret  Wilton  uninjured  in  his  hands  to-morrow  7" 

"  You  are  quick  of  apprehension,"  observed  the 
pedler  with  an  acquiescing  nod. 

"  If  he  knew  of  your  plan  for  bringing  the  lady  over 
to  Wales,  why  did  he  not  leave  you  to  execute  that 
plan,  since  it  would  have  ensured  her  safety  T— If  he 
did  not  know  of  it,  how  could  he  so  arrange  with  Cap- 
tain Brenner  as  to  thwart  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  hold  myself  accountable  for  the  acts  of 
Major  By  field,"  remarked  Peter  drily. 

"Perhaps  not;  yon  seem  little  inclined  to  be  held 
accountable  even  for  your  own :  but  I  would  ask  if  you 
believe  that  Mistress  Margaret  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  pirates,  as  you  asserted,  why  did  you  not  leave  her 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  night's  rest  when  certain 
of  her  receiving  honourable  protection  from  Major 
Brfield — the  tried  friend  of  the  family — on  the  morrow, 
instead  of  subjecting  her  to  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of 
a  midnight  flight  ?" 

"  You  a  lover,  and  quarrel  with  me  for  this !  I 
thought  that  Roland  Eden  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  protect  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  during  her  flight, 
and  place  her  himself  in  safety  with  her  father ;  but  I 
will  soon  remedy  my  mistake.  Hie  you  back  to  the 
boat,  and  I  will  bid  the  ladies  return  to  the  castle  and 
wait  the  coming  of  Major  By  field." 

"  I  will  protect  her  while  I  have  life,  and  you  know 
it  I  am  grateful  for  your  services  already  performed ; 
and  could  I  feel  certain  of  your  sincerity,  should  be 
•till  more  grateful  for  those  which  you  promise:  but 
there  is  much  in  this  affair  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

"  Time  explains  all  things,"  remarked  Peter  quietly. 

"  Major  Byfield  has  ever  been  considered  an  hon- 
ourable man,  and  a  friend  of  the  Wiltons  and  Edens : 
and  though  I  never  much  liked  him,  be  has  shown  me 
many  acts  of  courtesy,"  observed  the  young  Cavalier 
thoughtfully. 

His  companion  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked  on 
lor  some  moments  in  silence,  till  Roland  burst  out  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  He  loves  Margaret  Wilton  !  idiot  that  I  was  not  to 
guess  this  before — I  understand  it  all  now." 

"  I  doubt  that,"  remarked  the  Pedler  with  a  calm 
incredulity,  peculiarly  annoying  to  his  impetuous  com- 
panion. 

"  Then  I  will  do  so  ere  long,"  exclaimed  Roland 
quickly. 

"  Not  till  it  shall  suit  me,"  thought  the  pedler ; 
while  he  observed  aloud,  "  First  accomplish  the  task 
which  yon  have  in  hand.  I  will  take  charge  of  Lady 
Burfrey,  who  suspects  not  the  name  of  my  companion, 
Mistress  Margaret  having  been  blind  or  silent  on  that 
point;  and  do  you  take  care  of  her  niece,  who,  though 
she  trod  the  giddy  cloisters  with  a  steady  foot,  will 
doubtless  feel  the  need  of  support  in  this  rugged  path; 
but  loiter  not  far  behind,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  pirates  keep  but  a  careless  watch ;  or  Mistress 
Margaret,  suspecting  some  treachery,  could  not  have 
left  her  chamber  to  seek  for  me,  and  have  returned 
unseen." 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  the  pedler  and  his 
eager  companion  to  the  halt  ruinous  shed,  where  the 
trembling  fugitives  were  anxiously  waiting  for  their 
appearance. 

"  Come,  my  lady, lean  on  my  arm;  George  will  take 
care  of  Mistress  Margaret.  The  path  is  rough,  and 
the  night  air  keen ;  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  make 
you  comfortable." 

Lady  fiorfrev  did  not  refuse  his  arm.  feeling  that  she 


required  its  support,  but  she  accepted  it  with  a  lofty 
air,  meant  to  awe  the  Pedler  into  greater  deference. 
The  haughty  air  was  thrown  away ;  Peter  cared  no 
more  for  her  ladyship's  pride  than  for  the  waving  of  the 
boughs  against  which  he  brushed. 

Margaret  hesitated  an  instant  ere  she  took  the  sup- 
port offered  to  her  acceptance,  showing  great  anxiety 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  her  cloak  ;  but  Roland,  tak- 
ing her  hand,  drew  it  gently  within  his  arm,  saying  as 
he  did  so.  "  This  is  a  happiness,  dear  Margaret,  which 
I  had  not  dared  to  anticipate :  again  to  protect  you — 
again  to  feel  you  leaning  on  me  for  support,  as  in  our 
early,  happy  days.  It  is  long — very  long,  since  that 
trembling  hand  has  rested  on  my  arm." 

"  It  might  be  happier  for  us  both  if  it  did  not  rest 
there  now — if  we  had  never  met  again,"  replied  Mar- 
garet in  a  sad  and  faltering  tone. 

"  Can  you  really  think  this,  Margaret  f  Was  all 
the  love  of  our  young  days  but  a  vain  dream  f" 

"  Speak  not  of  the  past,  Roland ;  let  it  be  forgotten." 

"  Do  I  hear  aright  f  Is  this  indeed  yoor  wish  ?"  he 
demanded  sternly. 

"  It  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,"  faltered  the  trem- 
bling girl.  "  We  are— we  will  be  friends ;  but  more 
we  cannot  be." 

"  And  why  not,  Margaret  f  We  were  more  once, 
and  I  at  least  change  not  so  lightly.  Is  this  decision 
of  yoor  own  free  will  I— if  not,  you  shall  be  mine,  des- 
pite—" 

"  Hush,  Roland,  hush  !— this  cannot  be ;  my  word  is 
pledged  never  to  meet  you  willingly.  This  dreadful 
war  and  its  unhappy  chances — you  fighting  for  the  King 
— my  father  for  the  Parliament :— if  one  should  fall  be- 
neath the  other's  sword,  and  It  s  desolate  or  fatherless 
— oh  !  Roland,  promise  that  you  will  not  raise  your 
arm  against  him— that  you  will  shield  his  life  should 
others  threaten  it.  Oh  !  promise  this,  even  for  thine 
early  love,  which  we  must  both  forget.  This  fearful 
vision  haunts  me  night  and  day." 

"  I  promise  it  most  readily  and  solemnly  :  your  fa- 
ther's life  shall  be  as  precious  in  my  eyes  as  though  he 
were  mine  own,  which  once  I  hoped  be  would  have 
been.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  or  let  me  wipe  those 
tears  away  and  bring  back  smiles,  as  I  was  wont  to  do, 
with  loving  words.  This  is  a  groundless  fear,  believe 
me,  love.  Pronounced  a  traitor,  and  a  shameful  death 
my  doom,  I  may  not  fight  beneath  the  royal  banner. 
My  king  needs  not  my  sword— will  not  accept  ita  hum- 
ble aid  :  I  must  go  hide  my  shame  in  foreign  lands. 
The  life  you  saved  is  valueless  to  all,  and  yet  I  hold  it 
precious  as  your  gift." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  Roland ;  it  was  for  me  you 
risked  that  life  :  I  drive  you  from  your  native  land— I 
send  you  forth  a  wanderer  amid  strange  faces  and 
strange  tongues.  Oh  !  bate  me  not  for  this.  Could  my 
death  save  you  but  one  pang,  I  should  die  happy." 

"  Die,  Margaret  I — No !  live  for  me !— be  mine  I  I 
will  watch  over  you  as  doth  the  mother  over  her  first- 
born babe,  kissing  away  its  tears,  and  wooing  it  to 
smiles.  Now  that  I  cannot  play  the  soldier,  perhaps 
your  father  would — " 

"  Will  you  fight  side  by  side  with  him  f"  asked 
Margaret  earnestly,  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  hi*. 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  tempt  me  not  I  Even  to  win  this 
hand— the  boon  I  crave  the  first  on  earth—even  to  call 
you  mine,  I  dare  not  do  this  wrong.  I  should  not  then  be 
worthy  of  your  love :  you  and  your  father  would  despise 
me,  if,  for  a  personal  affront,  I  should  take  arms  against 
my  king,  still  thinking  his  the  juster  cause." 

"  Forgive  me,  Roland ;  you  are  right,"  said  Marga- 
ret, sadly,  bending  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  fell 
so  fast. 

They  walked  on  some  way  in  silence,  he  guiding  hei 
tottering  steps  with  a  lover's  care,  she  clinging  to  bis 
arm  with  all  the  trust  of  former  days,  ere  doubts  had 
dimmed  the  glory  of  their  youthful  love. 

"  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  no  longer  fight  against  the 
Parliament  t"  asked  Roland  with  a  sudden  gleam  ot 
hope. 

"  Ah,  no— the  blood  already  shed  must  ever  bar  our 
union."  .-— 
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"  Yon  lay  too  much  on  this— you  cannot  think  I  ahed 
it  pnrpoaely  t" 

"  I  know  you  did  not,  and  am  rare  yon  grieved  ;  but 
others  do  not  think  the  same." 

"  Is  Colonel  Wilton  ao  resolved—to  obdurate?" 

"  Blame  him  not,  dear  Roland  ;  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son— yet,  because  he  is  my  father,  blame  him  not.  I 
know  you  shed  that  blood  unwillingly :  yet  it  was  shed, 
and  time  cannot  wash  out  the  stain,"  she  added  with 
a  shudder.  "Bat. there  are  other  things  besides  to 
part  us  here  on  earth.  You  are  not  as  you  were  when 
first  we  met:  I  cannot  think  yon  wrong,  but  others  do. 
Your  breaking  with  your  early  friends— your  disagree- 
ment with  Sir  Roland — all  these  have  turned  my  fa- 
ther's heart  against  you.  He  would  not  brook  your 
presence— he  will  not  hear  your  name ;  and,  as  you 
know,  if  once  resolved  — " 

"  No  power  on  earth  can  torn  him,"  said  her  lover, 
closing  the  sentence  :  "  nor  will  I  seek  to  turn  him," 
he  continued,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  his  pride  taking 
the  alarm  at  the  allusion  to  his  disinheritance,  to  which 
he  principally  attributed  Colonel  Wilton's  opposition 
to  their  union.  "  You  are  right :  I  am  not  as  I  was 
when  we  first  met;  I  am  dishonoured — disinherited  : 
I  will  not  sue  to  Colonel  Wilton  even  to  win  his  daugh- 
ter. He  need  not  fear  that  I  will  thrust  myself  into 
his  presence." 

"  Speak  not  so  proudly,  Roland." 

"  Have  I  not  cause  ?  But  I  will  not  be  proud  to  you, 
sweet  love.  Our  vows  are  registered  in  heaven  ;  they 
were  approved  of  once — your  father's  anger  cannot 
disannul  them  now.    Fly,  fly  with  me !" 

"Oh,  Roland,  ask  it  not!  even  for  my  sake  ask  it 
not !  Spare  me  the  nam  to  say  you  no — the  grief  to 
think  that  you  would  lead  me  wrong.  I  have  a  father, 
and  a*  loving  father,  too,  and  may  not— must  not  dis- 
obey nim." 

"  And  does  no  other  love  you  f  Have  you  no  feel- 
ing left  for  me  ?  Am  I  alone  to  find  you  cold  and 
cruel  f" 

"  Do  not  reproach  me  thus  I  I  would  that  you  could 
read  my  heart;  there  is  no  coldness  there.  Speak  not 
unkindly — glance  not  so  proudly.  We  may  not  look 
upon  each  other's  face  again,  and  I  would  have  the 
gentle  memory  of  our  parting  marred  by  no  cruel 
word." 

"  Am  I  so  cruel— so  unkind  f  I,  who  would  fain 
devote  my  life  to  you  !" 

"  Spare  me,  Roland — spare  me  I  Tempt  me  not  to 
evil,  but  strengthen  me  in  right. — I  looked  upon  you 
as  my  guide  in  former  days — my  faithful  counsellor- 
one  who  would  rather  pain  himself  than  me — rather 
endure  the  worst  of  earthly  pangs  than  lead  me  from 
the  path  of  duty.    Oh  I  let  me  so  think  of  you  still." 

"  What  do  you  reqiure  of  me  t"  asked  Roland  with 
an  unsteady  voice,  subdued  by  her  earnest  appeal — 
the  more  touching,  the  more  resistless,  from  her  tears. 

"  I  require  nothing :  I  do  but  pray  you  to  regard  me 
as  a  sister— to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend — a  firm  and 
constant  friend  ;  and  since  we  may  not  meet  again,  I 
pray  you  also  to  forget  that  we  were  ever  more  than 
friends." 

"  Friend  J  it  is  a  cold  word." 

"  No,  not  cold :  a  true  friend  is  not  cold." 

"  And  you  would  fain  forget  that  we  were  ever  more 
than  friends  f» 

"  I  would  have  you  forget  for  your  own  happiness." 

"  Have  you  then  found  forgetfulness  so  happy  f" 

"  I  have  not  forgotten.  Do  not  look  upon  me  thus," 
she  said,  meeting  for  an  instant  his  flashing  eye. 

Her  mournful  tone— her  earnest  entreaty,  broken  by 
weeping — her  drooping  head  and  tottering  step,  as 
she  hung  upon  his  arm  for  support,  subdued  his  pride, 
which,  as  the  pedler  said,  required  taming. 

"  Forgive  me,  love :  I  will  not  pain — will  not  re- 
proach you.  I  will  believe  myself  to  blame — not  you. 
Look  up,  dear  Margaret ;  I  will  be  to  you  as  a  kind 
brother  till  I  have  placed  you  with  your  father ;  and  I 
will  not  upbraid  that  father  for  his  sweet  child's  sake 
— I  will  not  look  upon  him  even,  lest  my  flashing  eyes 
L  should  tell  my  thoughts.    Is  this  enough  T    If  not,  ask 


more :  I  will  do  all  things  but  forget  you— that  I  can- 
not do." 

"  You  will  not  seek  me  again  f"  she  said,  trembling 
as  she  spoke. 

"  I  shall  quit  England  immediately — and  for  ever. 
The  land  of  my  birth  has  no  longer  a  charm  for  me — 
the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  love  are  broken.  Do  you 
demand  aught  else?"  he  asked,  with  a  slight  bitterness 
of  tone. 

"  Only  that  you  will  not  misjudge  me,  and  that  we 
may  not  part  in  anger." 

"  I  have  no  anger,  dear  one,  toward  you ;  and  for 
your  sake  I  will  depart  in  peace  with  all." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  Roland !  If  we  should  never 
meet  again,  it  will  be  almost  happiness  to  think  there 
is  no  bitterness  between  us." 

"  None— none,  dear  Margaret." 

Roland  Eden  kept  his  promise.  He  no  longer  urged 
her  to  fly  with  him,  but  supported  her  trembling  Bteps, 
and  soothed  her  into  calmness  with  the  gentle  kind- 
ness of  a  brother. 

Before  they  reached  the  boat,  she  had  ceased  to 
weep;  and  as  the  pedler  looked  upon  the  youthful  pair, 
he  nodded  his  head  significantly,  with  a  look  of  merry 
triumph.  For  once  he  was  wrong  in  his  conjectures, 
as  he  began  to  think,  when,  on  a  nearer  approach,  he 
marked  the  saddened  expression  of  Roland  Eden's  fea- 
tures; but  the  care  with  which  the  young  Cavalier 
folded  Margaret's  mantle  round  her  in  the  boat,  to 
shield  her  from  the  night  air,  made  him  again  doubtful 
as  to  the  result  of  the  conversation  between  the  lovers : 
from  Margaret's  countenance  he  could  guess  nothing, 
she  kept  her  face  so  closely  shrouded. 

Annoyed  at  the  pedler' s  blunt  and  familiar  manner, 
Lady  Burfrey  maintained  a  haughty  silence;  and  her 
niece  only  spoke  to  thank  Roland  for  the  arrangements 
made  for  her  comfort  in  the  boat:  but  then  she  thanked 
him  so  very  sweetly,  that  her  aunt  started  at  her  silver 
tones,  and  looked  search  in  gly  on  him  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Lady  Burfrey  met  the  young  man's 
eyes,  and  from  that  moment  her  stately  demeanour  was 
more  stately  still. 

The  breeze  freshened — clouds  of  fantastic  form  flit- 
ted across  the  dark  gray  sky,  sometimes  passing  before 
the  face  of  the  silver  crescent,  set  as  a  light  in  the 
heavens,  veiling  for  a  while  her  gentle  beauty  as  they 
sped  on  their  swift  course.  The  wind  swept  along  the 
channel;  now  with  a  melancholy  moan,  now  with  a 
deeper  rush,  driving  its  waters  into  larger  waves,  that' 
reared  their  crests  as  in  playful  rage,  like  serpents  of 
the  sea,  dancing  and  leaping  wildly  in  the  moonbeams 
— curling  round  the  bows  of  the  little  boat — flinging 
their  spray  on  those  they  bore  along  in  silence  and  in 
thought. 

On  sped  the  "  Pretty  Molly,"  bounding  on  her  course 
as  the  freed  schoolboy  bounds  across  the  common,  joy- 
ous and  glorying  in  his  freedom  and  his  power,  till  the 
pi  rate  8'  castle  was  left  far  behind,  and  the  coast  of 
Pembrokeshire  lay  on  their  right. 

The  moon  rode  less  high  in  the  heavens,  the  glitter- 
ing stars  grew  dim  and  waned,  and  a  feint  gleaming  of 
light — a  suffusion  rather  than  a  line— showed  in  the 
east;  yet  still  the  little  skiff  held  on  her  way,  gallantly 
breasting  the  opposing  tide,  till  the  wind,  sweeping 
aero 1 8  the  now  turbid  waters  in  fiercer  gusts,  roused 
Roland  Eden  from  his  revery. 

He  looked  on  the  surging  sea— he  looked  at  the  rack- 
ing clouds— turned  an  anxious  eye  on  Margaret,  and 
then  spoke  earnestly  to  hia  companion,  who  replied 
aloud,— 

"  We  land  there,"  pointing  to  a  little  bay. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  party  were  on  their  way 
to  a  farm-house  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  pedler  supporting  Lady  Burfrey  as  before,  having 
persisted  in  claiming  that  honour,  much  to  her  haughty 
ladyship's  annoyance,  while  Margaret  leaned  on  her 
lover's  arm;  her  voice,  when  she  did  apeak,  which 
was  but  rarely,  sounding  in  his  ears  like  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  summer  breeze  among  leafy  woods,  or  as 
the  echo  of  a  spirit's  song. 
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CHAPTER  "XX. 

How  long  shall  fortune  mile  roe  now, 
And  harrow  me  with  fear  aud  dread  ? 

How  long  shall  I  in  bale  abide, 
la  m-sery  my  life  to  lead  ? 

Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas. 

Contention,  like  a  horte, 
Foil  of  high  feeding,  madly  huth  broke  1oo*e, 
And  bears  down  all  before  hira.— Shakspxarb. 

The  scarcely  waking  dawn  had  opened  into  the  full 
blase  of  day,  when  Lady  Burfrey  and  her  niece  on 
ponies,  attended  by  their  protectors  of  the  night  before 
on  foot,  began  to  descend  by  a  narrow  winding  path 
into  a  broad  valley,  whose  heathery  sward  was  decked 
with  brakes  of  gone  and  brushwood,  interspersed  with 
irregular  clumps  of  tall  trees,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, patches  of  woodland.  The  pedler,  arrayed  in  the 
homely  dress  of  the  country,  led  the  way,  still  playing 
the  esquire  to  the  disdainful  Lady  Burfrey,  the  twink- 
ling of  his  keen  eye  showing  his  malicious  pleasure  at 
her  discomfiture;  while  Roland  kept  by  Margaret's 
side,  not  thinking  that  she  could  be  safe  unless  he  held 
her  bridle,  and  hinting  his  fears  lest  she  should  suffer 
from  fatigue,  that  he  might  listen  to  her  tones  so  musi- 
cal, so  dear;  yet  sighing  as  he  heard  them  at  the 
thought  that*  ere  the  sun  went  down  they  should  be 
parted,  never  to  meet  again. 

Few  were  the  words  besides  that  passed  between 
them  :  when  the  heart  is  full — full,  nigh  to  bursting, 
then  the  lip  is  mute,  for  human  language  has  no  words 
to  tell  its  agonies.  That  silent  ride  could  never  be 
•  forgotten : — time,  by  which  so  many  happy  memories 
perish,  could  have  no  power  on  those  sorrowing  hours ; 
they  were  but  the  more  precious  Cor  their  very  sadness. 
No  cares,  no  dangers,  could  efface  them  from  the  mind, 
— for  them  there  were  no  waters  of  oblivion. 

If  Lady  Burfrey  had  recognised  Roland  Ed  en  v  who 
had  now  laid  aside  part  of  his  sailor's  dress,  she  did 
not  say  so,  and  it  could  only  be  inferred  from  her  in- 
>   creased  haughtiness  to  all. 

The  travelers  were  about  half  way  down  the  steep 
descent  leading  into  the  valley,  when  the  pedler, 
whose  keen  eye  had  been  taking  a  quiet  but  compre- 
hensive survey  of  surrounding  objects,  telling  her  lady- 
ship to  wait  a  moment,  dropped  behind,  and  calling 
Roland  Eden  to  his  side— 
-"  Have  you  seen  anything  worthy  of  notice  during 
1  the  last  ten  minutes  I" 

"  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  looks  pale  and  fatigued,, 
though  she  does  not  complain,"  replied  the  young 
Cavalier. 

In  spite  of  his  anxiety,  the  pedler  laughed  outright 
at  this  loverlike  reply,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  his 
companion. 

*'  Thrones  may  fall,  and  kings  lose  their  heads,  but 
what  is  that  to  a' lover  when  the  fit  is  on  him  f  Nay,  I 
verily  believe  that  a  lover  would  loae  his  own  head, 
and  yet  be  none  the  wiser,  and,  to  my  mind,  certainly 
none  the  simpler." 

"  You  talk  on  subjects  of  which  you  know  nothing, 
Master  Pedler :  keep  to  the  selling  of  your  lawn  and 
laces :— you  have  never  loved  !"  remarked  Roland 
sharply. 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be,  young  man  ;  this  is  not  the 
first  rash  conclusion  at  which  you  have  arrived,  nor,  I 
suspect,  will  be  the  last.  Rest  you  here  with  these 
ladies  behind  this  brake :  my  sight  deceived  me  strange- 
ly, or  I  saw  keen  eyes  looking  out  upon  us  but  a  few 
minutes  since  from  that  patch  of  brushwood,  and  then 
a  crouching  figure  glide  stealthily  on  from  brake  to 
brake.  Once  in  the  valley,  escape  would  be  impossible. 
Tell  the  ladies  that  I  go  forward  to  reconnoitre  J  and 
if  I  whistle,  fly  with  them  by  the  same  path  by  which 
they  came  :  and  look  to  the  footing  of  Mistress  Mar- 
garet's pony,  instead  of  the  paleness  of  her  cheek." 

80  saying  the  pedler  left  them,  walking  with  a  quick 
but  careless  step  in  the  direction  taken,  as  he  believed, 
by  the  crouching  figure. 

Roland  led  the  ladies  behind  the  brake,  accounting 


his  own  uneasiness  not  to  excite  their  fears ;  but  when 
minute  after  minute  passed  away,  and  he  neither  heard 
the  pedler's  whistle  nor  saw  him  returning,  his  anxiety 
increased  till  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  conceal  it. 
Lady  Burfrey,  impatient  to  proceed,  questioned  him 
sharply,  speaking  as  to  an  interior ;  and,  alarmed  for  • 
the  safety  of  those  committed  to  his  care,  Roland  statod 
the  pedler's  fears,  and  proposed  that  they  should  re- 
trace their  steps  till  he  could  find  them  some  safer 
resting-place,  when  he  would  return  and  seek  their 
guide,  whom  he  feared  some  evil  had  befallen. 

"  We  cail  retrace  our  steps  without  your  aid,"  re- 
plied Lady  Burfrey  coldly.  "  You  had  better  look 
after  the  pedler  at  once,  and  think  no  more  of  us  :  we 
will  stop  at  the  first  house,  and  send  a  message  to 
Colonel  Wilton,  who  cannot  be  far  distant.  Let  this 
pedler  or  spy  claim  his  reward,  and  neither  he  nor  you 
shall  have  reason  to  say  that  we  are  niggards." 

"  Go  not !"  said  Margaret  gently,  but  firmly,  as  Ro- 
land turned  away,  hurt  at  her  ladyship's  words.  "  I 
rely  on  your  protection  till  we  join  my  father.  Return 
with  us,  and  we  will  as  soon  as  may  be  send  suc- 
cour to  the  pedler,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  in- 
debted. Your  single  arm  could  do  him  little  good, 
and  you  must  not  again  risk  your  life  for  us,"  she 
added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

Lady  Burfrey  did  not  vent  her  vexation  in  words,, 
deeming  it  most  prudent  not  to  show  her  anger,  hav- 
ing lately  learned  that  Margaret  was  not  so  passive  and 
pliable  as  she  had  imagined;  but  willing  to  run  any 
danger,  provided  she  could  separate  Roland  from  her 
niece,  she  proposed  another  plan. 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid,  I  should  advise  your  going  at 
once  to  look  after  the  pedler;  and  we  can  either  re- 
main here,  or  return  at  a  alow  pace." 

"  I  only  fear  to  leave  you  without  a  protection,"  re- 
plied Roland,  stung  by  her  taunt. 

"Fear  nothing  for  us;  the  pedler  deserves  some* 
care  at  our  hands  and  at  yours." 

"  He  does,  indeed ;  so  ride  slowly  back  as  you  pro- 
pose, and  I  will  seek  him :  but  should  I  whistle,  spare 
not  your  ponies." 

"  Go  then,  for  I  see  you  will—- but  run  not  heedless- 
ly into  danger ;  think  that  there  is  one  who  fears  for 
you  more  even  than  you  fear  for  her.  But  I  stir  not 
from  hence  till  you  return,"  said  Margaret  resolutely.. 
"  Should  you  fail  in  with  the  Parliamentary  troops,  as- 
is  most  likely,  our  influence  may  procure  your  release ; 
and  our  own  safety  will  be  best  consulted  by  remain- 
ing behind  this  brake,  instead  of  returning  up  the  hill,, 
where  we  must  be  seen  from  below.,  and  can  use  little 
speed.    Now  go,  but  be  careful  of  yourself." 

Admitting  the  justice  of  her  last  remark,  Roland  de- 
parted with  some  low,  brief  thanks  for  her  anxiety. 

"  You  take  too  much  on  yourself,  Margaret,"  ob- 
served Lady  Burfrey,  "and  are  too  familiar  with 
pedlers  and  their  companions,  who  may  turn  out 
rogues.  I  should  do  well  were  I  to  leave  you, here 
alone  to  your  fate,  since  you  persist  in  remaining." 

To  this  rebuke  Margaret  made  no  reply ;  in  fact  she 
did  not  hear  it :  she  was  looking  after  the  retreating- 
form  of  Roland  Eden,  listening  to  his  departing  steps  till 
intervening  thickets  hid  him  from  her  view,  and  she 
could  no  longer  believe  that  she  heard  him  treading 
down  the  elastic  heath.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  some- 
moments,  while  her  lips  moved  in  prayer ;  and  then; 
she  looked  again  and  listened  till  strange  object* 
danced  before  her  sight  from  the  intenseness  of  her 
gase,  and  musket-shots  and  cries  of  pain  seemed 
sounding  in  her  ears,  mingled  with  a  voice  that  called 
upon  her  name.  She  knew  that  these  sights  and  sounds 
were  not  real,  and  yet  that  conviction  soothed  her  not  r 
fear  lent  to  imagination  a  power  not  its  own,  that  gave 
to  these  deluding  sights  and  sounds  the  force  of  pro- 

Checv.    Danger  and  death  were  not  as  yet  before  her, 
ut  they  were  near  at  hand — their  omens  fell  upon  her 
spirit,  crushing  her  hopes  with  giant  strength.    It  was 
not  for  herself  she  feared—- her  only  thought  was  forjf 
another.  »• 

Roland  Eden  pursued  the  same  path  that  had  b<za~ 
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cautiously.  For  the  first  few  momenta  no  human  figure 
met  hi§  eye— no  human  tones  came  to  his  ear  ;  and 
then  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  glittering  of 
arms  glancing  through  the  brushwood  before  him,  and 
the  hum  of  distant  voices.  He  was  not  deceived. 
Before  he  had  decided  whether  to  retreat  or  continue 
his  way,  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  whose  orange  scarfs 
proclaimed  them  Parliamentarians,  advanced  from  the 
wood,  which  had  half  concealed  them,  and  formed  on 
the  open  heath,  waiting  the  commands  of  an  officer, 
who  stood  a  little  apart  conversing  with  a  man  in  the 
-dress  common  to  the  principality.  They  were  too 
distant  for  the  young  Cavalier  to  be  certain  of  the 
identity  of  either,  though  he  strained  his  gate  to  its 
utmost  power ;  but  he  doubted  not  that  the  latter  was 
the  pedler.  Could  the  officer  be  Colonel  Wilton  ? 
He  was  about  his  height,  and  the  pedler's  friendly 
manner  made  it  more  than  probable. 

Then  the  moment  was  come  when  he  must  bid  adieu* 
to  Margaret  for  ever.  Should  he  hurry  back  and  say 
farewell  ere  her  father  joined  her?  He  would  do  no- 
thing to  offend  Colonel  Wilton,  for  so  he  had  promised 
his  child ;  but  his  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  his  engagement  to  Margaret 
had  been  broken  off,  when  his  grandfather,  who  was 
in  his  dotage,  had  disinherited  him;  and  he  felt  that 
the  surest  way  of  keeping  his  promise  would  be  to 
avoid  a  meeting.  But  this  might  not  be  Colonel  Wil- 
ton :  a  few  minutes  would  decide,  for  the  whole  band 
were  marching  toward  him,  the  officer  and  his  com- 
panion keeping  some  little  way  in  advance. 

Their  course  lay  up  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  now 
dried  by  the  summor  sun,  immediately  beneath  the 
•pot  from  which  Roland  watched  their  movements. 
By  creeping  to  the  edge  of  a  rock  crowned  with  high 
heath  and  brushwood,  that  overhung  their  path,  he 
could  see  and  hear  them  without  being  seen  himself; 
and  from  his  more  elevated  position  could  return  to 
Margaret  before  those  below  could  reach  the  brake 
behind  which  she  was  sheltering.  Concealed  by  the 
high  grass  and  heath  he  looked  down  on  those  who 
approached ;— the  one  was  Peter  Porson,  as  he  had 
conjectured— the  other  was  not  Colonel  Wilton,  but 
Major  Byfield, — the  person  of  whom  the  pedler  had 
more  than  hinted  his  suspicion— -under  whose  protec- 
tion he  had  objected  to  place  Margaret  Wilton  ;  and 
yet  there  was  the  pedler  conversing  with  him  frankly 
and  merrily,  and  leading  him  toward  the  lady  instead 
of  whistling  to  warn  her  of  her  danger.  Would  the 
pedler  turn  out  the  traitor  he  had  before  suspected 
nim  to  be  from  his  incomprehensible  conduct?  He 
could  see  that  his  countenance  expressed  neither  vexa- 
tion nor  embarrassment,  while  the  few  broken  words 
which  were  all  that  had  hitherto  reached  him  of  their 
discourse  could  not  enable  him  to  acquit  or  condemn 
him  with  certainty ;  but  as  the  two  paused  exactly  be- 
'  neath  the  overhanging  rock  to  recover  breath,  he  heard 
the  pedler  say,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  Major  By- 
field's,— 

"  You  should  know  Roland  Eden  better  than  to  sup- 
pose  that  any  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish an  enterprise  once  undertaken  :  he  is  not  more 
rash  in  forming  a  resolution  than  obstinate  in  main- 
taining it.  To  know  that  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  and  to  determine  to 
•release  her,  were  the  work  of  the  same  moment." 

"  But  how  did  he  know  this,  Peter!" 

"  I  never  tell  how  I  get  my  own  knowledge,  and 
•cannot  be  expected  to  do  more  for  another,"  replied 
the  pedler,  with  a  laugh.  "  Enough  that  he  knew  it, 
and  that  if  I  had  not  gone  with  him  he  would  have 
bribed  others  who  would :  by  accompanying  him  I  ob- 
tained bis  confidence,  and  ruled  him  as  I  desired." 

"  There  is  some  show  of  reason  in  this ;  but  why  aid 
him  in  effecting  the  lady's  escape,  knowing  of  my  in- 
tended visit  on  the  morrow  T" 

44  For  the  same  reason  which  induoed  you  to  cross 

-  plans :  I  distrusted  those  into  whose  hands  she  had 
•n.  Had  you  not  doubted  me,  this  would  never 
i  happened.  Captain  Brenner  is  a  man  of  honour 
vourself— there  it  no  denvin*  that  2  but  thonah  I 


trust  my  dog  on  most  occasions,  I  would  not  set  him 
to  guard  a  very  delicious  looking  morsel." 

"  What  would  you  hint  I"  demanded  Major  Byfield, 
fiercely.    "  Did  the  villain  dare—  I" 

"  Nothing  further  than  a  nigh  and  a  sentimental 
look ;  but  I  thought  it  a  kindness  not  to  subject  him  to 
greater  temptation,  as  he  expressed  no  disinclination 
to  a  rich  and  lovely  bride.  But  we  will  keep  this  to 
ourselves,  and  let  him  suppose  that  the  ladies  escaped 
unaided:  he  will  be  the  more  willing  to  serve  us  here- 
after. Roland  Eden  and  Mistress  Margaret  relied  on 
my  leading  them  to  Colonel  Wilton — I  have  led  them 
to  Major  Byfield  :  and  yet  they  will  trust  me  still  if  we 
keep  our  own  counsels,  which  will  be  but  wise.  If  I 
can  lead,  I  never  drive :  moderate  measures,  where 
they  will  serve— that  is  my  maxim :  for  I  have  a  fancy 
that  blood  calls  for  blood." 

"  60  say  cowards  and  fanatics,"  observed  Major  By- 
field,  with  a  sneer. 

"  And  so  say  I,  and  yet  I  am  neither." 

"  Nor  traitor,  I  trust,  Master  Pedler;  yet  you  seemed 
scarcely  as  glad  to  see  me  just  now  as  a  man  should 
who  had  been  seeking  me." 

"  I  was  not  at  all  glad  to  see  you,  Major;  and  that  it 
the  truth,"  replied  the  pedler,  frankly.  "  Your  men, 
who  seised  me,  were  notaparing  of  their  threats;  and 
in  my  fright  I  did  not  recognize  you  till  you  spoke. 
You  saw  the  change  in  my  manner  then." 

« I  did." 

"  I  promised  Roland  Eden  and  the  ladies  to  warn 
them  of  danger  by  a  whistle  that  they  might  fly ;  but  I 
gave  no  whistle,  and  they  suspect  no  danger."  : 

"  I  should  not  have  cared  if  you  had:  my  men  are  J 
dispersed  on  the  hill,  and  would  have  intercepted  j 
them.    But  what  is  to  be  done  with  Captain  Eden  ?" 

"  I  will  take  him  with  me :  yon  want  him  out  of  the 
way,"  said  the  pedler,  with  a  significant  look. 

"  I  understand  !— but  are  you  sure  that  he  will  sub- 
mit to  your  guidance  f"  * 

«  Doubt  it  not:  he  believes  me  his  steadfast  friend," 
and  the  pedler  laughed.  "  Only  do  you  show  no  know- 
ledge of  his  person :  and  then—"  here  the  speakers 
passed  out  of  hearing. 

"  Villain  I— double,  treble  villain!"  muttered  Ro- 
land, as  he  hastened  back  to  Margaret,  whose  side  he 
reached  panting  and  breathless  before  Msjor  Byfield 
and  the  pedler  came  in  sight. 

"  You  are  safe  f— you  are  not  hurt  V*  asked  Marga- 
ret, anxiously,  alarmed  at  his  looks. 

"  Unhurt  now ;  but — "  he  checked  himself  abruptly. 
Why  tell  her  that  his  life  was  threatened  1  He  would 
spare  her  that  pang.  "  The  pedler  has  betrayed  as 
into  the  hands  of  Major  Byfield,  and  flight  is  impossi- 
ble ;  for  his  troops  surroun<hftbe  hill." 

"  Calm  your  fears,  young  man ;  Major  Byfield  is  a 
friend  on  whose  honour  and  courage  we  can  implicitly 
rely,"  observed  Lady  Burfrey,  rejoiced  at  an  accident 
which  would  probably  rid  them  of  Roland's  further  at- 
tendance. 

"  I  more  than  suspect  bis  honour,"  replied  the  Ca- 
valier, bluntly. 

"  You  do  him  wrong — indeed  you  do,"  said  Marga- 
ret, who  saw  in  her  lover's  flashing  eyes  a  new  cause 
for  alarm.  "  He  has  not  forgotten  your  former  friend- 
ship, though  separated  by  this  unhappy  war." 

Roland's  answer  was  checked  by  the  approach  of 
the  major  himself,  who  greeted  the  ladies,  and  was 
greeted  by  them  with  friendly  warmth. 

The  Roundhead  officer  was  a  fair  and  rather  a  good- 
looking  man,  past  the  first  freshness  of  youth,  with  a 
quiet  manner  belied  by  a  quick  eye;  and  whose  hair, 
if  not  exactly  of  the  committee  cut,  yet  boasted  not 
the  flowing  ringlets  of  the  Cavaliers. 

"  Where  is  my  father  7"  asked  Margaret. 

"  Not  far  distant ;  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  conduct- 
ing you  to  him." 

"  Now  that  you  are  so  well  protected,  ladies,  we 
will  take  our  leave,  having  business  of  our  own  thrtt 
will  prosper  the  better  for  our  immediate  presence," 
said  the  pedler,  who  seemed  impatient  to  depart* 

*l«jMii«iflr    auxnififlMtlv    at    Rnlanri.   who   raturnad    him  I 
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warning  look  ittth  one  of  mingled  contempt  and  fiefl- 
uee. 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  services,  and  will  not  de- 
tain you  longer,  but  leave  a  fitting  reward  at  any  place 
yon  choose  to  name,"  replied  Lady  Bnrfrey,  not 
attempting  to  disguise  her  pleasure  at  their  departure. 

"  We  thank  yoar  ladyship,  and  will  claim  onr  reward 
it  some  future  time,  wishing  you  now  all  health  and 
happiness,'*  said  the  pedler,  making  hit  parting  bow, 
and  again  giving  a  significant  look  at  Roland. 

"  Yon  may  do  aa  you  please ;  but  I  quit  not  Mistress 
Margaret  Wilton's  aide  till  I  have  seen  her  under  her 
lather's  care,*9  replied  the  young  Cavalier,  in  a  deter- 
mined tone,  fronting  Major  Byfield  in  proud  defiance 
as  he  spoke. 

M  That  youth  would  bring  a  wiser  man  than  Solomon 
mto  trouble  with  h»  high  spirit,"  thought  the  pedler, 
u  be  marked  the  crimson  flush  on  the  eheek  of  the 
Rooadhead  officer,  and  the  deadly  gleaming  of  his 
eye. 

"  Get  you  gone  with  your  friend  the  pedler.  No 
doubtful  character  marches  with  me,  eicept  as  a  pri- 
soner," remarked  the  major,  fiercely. 

"  Backed  by  twenty  armed  followers,  Major  Byfield 
feels  that  be  may  be  bold  in  his  threats ;  but  he  should 
know  that  were  he  backed  bv  a  thousand  my  revolve 
would  remain  unchanged.  I  leave  not  this  lady  till  I 
leave  her  with  her  father ;  and  no  one  who  cares  for 
his  life  will  lay  hand  upon  me,"  replied  Roland  Eden, 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt.  "  From  Major  Byfield 
I  demand  that  courtesy  which  is  due  to  a  gentleman 
and  an  officer,  though  we  fight  under  different  ban- 
ners," 

"Ha,  Captain  Eden  !"  exclaimed  the  major,  with  a 
well-acted  start  of  surprise,  quailing  for  an  instant  be- 
neath the  glance  of  the  young  Cavalier,  who  stood 
proudly  erect  before  him,  looking  all  the  contempt  he 
felt,  but  only  for  one  instant — die  next  his  eye  was 
nsshing4rith  hate  and  triumph  ;  and  then  that  too  was 
subdued,  and  he  appeared  like  one  perplexed  and 
grieved  by  contending  thoughts  and  duties. 

"  Step  aside  with  me,"  said  the  pedler,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  pause,  and  laying  hie  hand 
with  a  friendly  and  warning  pressure  on  Roland's 
arm. 

"  Back  1  approach  me  not,"  exclaimed  the  Cavalier, 
with  such  a  look  and  tone  that  the  pedler  involuntarily 
started  aside:  they  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
babe  in  its  cradle— the  dotard  in  his  easy  chair,  would 
have  understood  that  look,  and  owned  its  power,  though 
they  might  not  have  been  able  to  explain  it. 

"  The  youth  is  mad.  This  comes  of  meddling  with 
lovers,"  thought  Peter,  his  very  earn  crimsoning  at 
that  insulting  glance.     «ef 

"  Tour  confessing  yourself  to  be  Captain  Eden  has 
placed  me  in  a  most  awkward  and  painful  position," 
■aid  Major  Byfield,  speaking  with  a  calmness  and  dig- 
nity which  gave  him  a  superiority  over  his  impetuous 
rival,  who,  in  his  indignation,  forgot  all  consequences, 
and  cared  for  keeping  no  terms  with  a  man  whom  he 
despised.  "  As  one  known  and  valued  in  former 
days,  it  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  met 
yoa  as  a  friend ;  but  this,  many  circumstances  for- 
bid." 

"  I  desire  not  the  friendship  of  Major  Byfield,  and  I 
have  it  not,"  replied  the  Cavalier.  The  Roundhead 
bit  his  lip  at  the  insulting  answer,  but  subdued  every 
other  show  of  anger. 

"  You  are  right,  Captain  Eden ;  there  can  be  no 
friendship  between  a  aealous  patriot  and  a  royalist  offi- 
cer who  lends  hia  arm  to  bind  nis  countrymen  in  galling 
chains  unfit  for  freemen  j  but  I  am  grieved  that  I  can- 
not show  that  courtesy  which  you  demand.  As  a 
pan,  I  should  bid  you  depart  in  peace  ;  aa  an  officer, 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  I  must  detain  you  as 
a  prisoner.*' 

"  This  must  not  be,  Major  Byfield,"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, before  Roland  could  reply  $  "  Captain  Eden  is 
bo  longer  in  the  royal  army." 
t  **  80  I  have  beard  it  reported,  madam ;  but  as  one 


has  already  suffered  from  those  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  played  the  part  of  spies,  pointing 
out  to  the  enemy  our  weakest  points." 

"  I  can  witness  that  Captain  Eden  is  no  longer  an 
officer  in  the  king's  army,  having  been  condemned  to 
death  for  aiding  Major  Huiton  to  escape  at  our  entreaty, 
and  forced  to  fly  for  his  life.  And  you  cannot,  and  do 
not  believe  him  capable  of  playing  the  spy.  To  detain 
him  aa  a  prisoner  would  be  most  unjust  to  him,  and 
most  distressing  to  Lady  Bnrfrey  and  myself,  since  to 
provide  for  our  safety  he  has  alone  incurred  this  risk. 
As  a  friend  of  Colonel  Wilton's,  you  must  be  anxious 
to  show  every  respect  to  one  to  whom  his  family  are 
so  much  indebted,"  replied  Margaret,  with  a  tone  of 
decision  which  surprised  all  her  hearers,  and  displeased 


Her  innate  energy  of  character  had  not  been  under- 
stood, because  circumstances  had  not  before  called  it 
into  play.  Roland  stood  in  haughty  aileoce,  without 
offering  defence  or  remonstrance,  though  believing  im- 
prisonment only  a  prelude  to  hia  death ;  but  one  glance 
toward  Margaret  convinced  her  of  hia  gratitude  for  her 
earnest  appeal. 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved,  madam,  that  a  sense  of  duty 
compels  me  to  act  contrary  to  your  wishes  and  my 
own ;  Captain  Eden  muat  be  a  priaoner  for  a  time ;  but, 
I  trust  only  a  short  time— ail  my  power  shall  be  ex- 
erted to  set  him  free." 

"I  doubt  you  not,"  replied  Roland  pointedly; 
"there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  setting  a  prisoner 
free!" 

"  Your  belief  in  my  friendly  feelings  renders  the 
performance  of  my  duty  less  painful,  and  increases  my 
anxiety  that  you  shall  not  linger  in  captivity,"  observed 
Major  Byfield  quickly.  "  Forward,  Sergeant  Thorpe, 
and  the  three  men  to"  your  right.  Conduct  this  gentle- 
man to  Colonel  Marchmont." 

"  Lay  hands  upon  me  at  your  peril  f  If  1  muat  die,  I 
die  not  alone  f"  exclaimed  Roland  Eden,  presenting  a 
pistol  in  each  hand  at  the  sergeant  and  his  comrades, 
who  drew  back  at  hia  threat 

"  Coward* !  daunted  by  one  r  Seize  him !  if  he  resist 
—fire  I"  tried  Major  Byfield,  with  a  terrific  rush  of 
passion. 

44  Stop !  atop  1  in  mercy  stop !  exclaimed  Margaret 
wildly,  striking  her  pony,  that  with  a  startled  >bound 
placed  her  between  the  Cavalier  and  hia  foea ;  while 
the  pedler,  who  had  been  a  keen  observer  of  all  that 
had  passed,  springing  forward  at  the  instant,  struck  up 
the  sergeant's  musket,  which  had  been  promptly  le- 
veled at  his  prisoner  in  obedience  to  the  order. 

Lady  Burner's  scream  at  her  niece's  danger,  the  re- 
port of  the  musket,  whose  contents  passed  harmless 
over  the  heada  of  the  party,  and  Roland's  exclamation 
of  horror  as  Margaret  rushed  between  him  and  the 
deadly  weapon,  recalled  to  Major  Byfield's  mind  the 
expediency  of  pursuing  a  more  moderate  course.  His 
pistol,  which  had  been  pointed  at  Roland,  waa  permit- 
ted to  sink  to  a  lower  level ;  and  though  his  eye  waa 
still  fixed  on  the  lovers  with  a  fierce  and  resolved  ex- 
pression, he  listened  with  comparative  calmness  to  the 
pedler,  who,  after  striking  up  the  sergeant's  musket,9 
drew  near  and  addressed  him  in  low  and  earnest  tones. 
Whatever  miffht  be  the  pedler's  advice,  the  Round- 
head officer,  instead  of  attempting  to  gainsay  it,  nod- 
ded his  assent,  and  prepared  to  act  upon  it— in  part, 
at  least— though  when  first  addressed  he  had  vouch-  ' 
safed  the  speaker  but  a  cold  reception,  turning  his 
shoulder  on  him,  with  the  muttered  expression, "  Fool, 
or  villain  1"  The  power  possessed  by  this  singular 
person  of  swaying  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  sought 


•  The  musket  rests  were  abandoned  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  modern  firelock  was  invented  in  1636,  and  the  improve- 
ment was  suggested  by  a  peculiar  firearm  called  the  snap- 
haunce,  from  us  being  invented  and  used  by  a  set  of  Dutch 
marauders  called  snaphaas,  or  poultry  stealers;  the  light  of 
the  match  betrayed  them,  and  as  they  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  the  expensive  wheel-look,  they  substituted  the  flutt 
for  the  pyrite,  and  an  upright  movable  furrowed  piece  of 
steel  in  lieu  of  the  wheel,  by  which  the  spark  was  elicited  as  . 
at  present.    The  snaphaance  was  known  as «§fjg  asHisa-^ 
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to  rule,  wu  as  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  aa 
were  his  actions  and  their  motives. 

"Are  you  safe— unhurt !"  questioned  Roland,  with 
vehement  eagerness,  as  he  supported  the  half-fainting 
Margaret  on  her  pony. 

"  Quite  safe — quite  happy,  Roland,  since  you  are 
saved  1"  murmured  the  trembling  Margaret,  looking  on 
him  through  the  tears  which  saved  her  from  swooning, 
and  brought  relief  to  her  aching  brow. 

"  Yes,  saved  by  you.  But  never  again,  love,  risk 
that  precious  life  for  me  !  Rather  would  I  endure  a 
thousand  deaths,  than  cause  one  pang  to  you  I" 

"  Do  you  know  me  then  so  little  as  to  believe  that, 
had  you  fallen,  I  should  have  long  survived  ?" 

"  And  yet  you  send  me  from  you,  Margaret." 

"  And  think  you,  Roland,  that  I  feel  no  pain  in  doing 
this  ?  But  we  will  speak  of  other  things.  The  life  I 
saved,  you  must  hold  precious  for  my  sake !" 

"  Precious,  indeed  1  purchased  so  dearly  by  my  terror 
for  your  safety.  And  yet  I  may  not  long  preserve 
your  gift,*'  he  added,  catching  the  Major's  fierce  and 
resolute  gaze. 

"Major  By  field  spoke  in  passion;  he  will  repent, 
and  repair  his  harshness,"  observed  Margaret,  who 
had  not  seen  the  look. 

"  Not  so :  he  is  a  villain  I" 

Margaret  looked  much  surprised,  and  a  little  incredu- 
lous ;  but  before  she  could  reply,  Major  By  field,  ap- 
proaching, requested  to  speak  a  few  words  with  her 
aside.  Though  his  manner  was  not  only  respectful, 
but  friendly,  she  cast  a  doubtful  look  from  him  to  the 
sergeant,  and  then  to  Roland. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon  for  my  momentary  passion," 
said  the  Roundhead  officer,  rightly  interpreting  her 
hesitation,  including  the  young  Cavalier  in  bis  glance, 
and  thus,  as  it  seemed,  in  his  apology  ;  "  and  hope  to 
arrange  the  point  in  debate  to  the  perfect  contentment 
of  all  concerned.  If  you  will  engage,  Captain  Eden, 
not  to  attempt  an  escape,  my  men  shall  draw  back." 

"I  have  no  choice  left  me,"  observed  Roland 
haughtily,  withdrawing  a  few  paces. 

Major  By  field,  without  making  any  reply,  explained 
to  Margaret  his  purpose  for  the  future,  and  dwelt  on 
his  sorrow  for  the  past,  with  such  manly,  and  as  it 
seemed  honourable  frankness,  that  bis  hearer  never 
doubted  his  sincerity. 

'<  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  my  late  burst  of  passion, 
which  alarmed  and  endangered  you,"  he  began:  "  I 
should  have  made  allowance  for  Captain  Eden's  pecu- 
liar situation,  instead  of  being  irritated  by  his  words 
and  manner,  insulting  as  they  were  :  and  the  more  in- 
sulting and  provoking  from  a  consciousness  that  at  the 
moment  of  nis  violence  I  was  onfy  considering  how  to 
save  him,  though  contrary  to  my  duty.  Happily  no 
one  has  suffered ;  and  if  you  will  use  your  influence 
with  the  hot-headed  young  man,  who  would  only  be- 
come more  hot-headed  if  I  addressed  him,  all  may  yet 
be  well.  For  his  violence  to  me  I  cannot  account; 
but  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  our  former  friendship, 
I  should  feel  regret  if  any  harm  befell  him.  Colonel 
Wilton,  I  km  sorry  to  say,  has  of  late  become  more 
exasperated  against  him  ;  and  his  services  at  the  siege 
of  Bristol,  without  which  some  assert  that  the  city 
would  not  have  been  taken,  have  been  so  widely 
bruited,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  that  were  he  to  fall 
in  with  any  of  the  Parliamentary  troops  hereabouts,  he 
would,  I  fear,  receive  little  favour  at  their  hands — in 
fact  I  could  not  ensure  his  life.  His  coming  hither 
alone  and  in  disguise  would  warrant  his  enemies  in 
putting  him  to  death  as  a  spy  ;  and  it  is  to  save  him 
that  I  claim  the  right  of  detaining  him  as  a  prisoner. 
If  you  can  persuade  him  to  submit  to  this  apparent 
wrong  and  indignity,  I  will  give  private  orders  to  Ser- 
geant Thorpe  (on  whom  I  can  rely)  to  conduct  him  be- 
yond our  forces,  and  then  favour  his  escape.  Should 
Captain  Eden  refuse  to  submit,  he  must  bear  the  con- 
sequences, and  I  stand  acquitted  of  his  death.  Even 
in  this  I  am  transgressing  mv  duty." 

"  Not  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  Major  Byfield;  and  the 
duty  of  an  officer  should  bend  to  that.    Yon  know  why 
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spy :  why  not  act  boldly  and  openly  on  this  conviction, 
and  give  him  a  pass  or  an  escort  without  the  pretence 
of  holding  him  a  prisoner,  which  he  will  ill  brook  t — 
Your  zeal  for  the  parliament  is  too  well  known  for 
your  motives  to  be  doubted." 

"  I  would  willingly  do  so  to  oblige  yon,  but,  for  his 
sake,  I  dare  not.  My  men  are  so  infuriated  against  the 
Royalists,  and  so  fanatical,  that  they  would  murmur, 
and  I  believe  rebel,  were  I  to  show  this  open  favour 
to  a  malignant;  at  the  best  they  would  prove  but  an 
unsafe  escort :  and  were  he  to  depart  alone,  not  know- 
ing the  country,  he  would  infallibly  fall  into  the  bands 
of  those  still  more  to  be  dreaded.  Unhappily  I  am  not 
held  in  such  high  esteem  as  formerly ;  my  humanity  is 
considered  to  overbalance  my  zeal,  and  I  fear  a  pans 
from  me  would  avail  him  little.  He  might  go  with  aa, 
but  I  dread  a  meeting  between  him  and  Colonel  Wil- 
ton :  both  are  of  a  hot  temper,  and  there  it  much  en- 
mity between  them.  Sergeant  Thorpe  shall  guard  him 
to  the  confines  of  Pembrokeshire ;  and  beyond  this 
county  we  have  little  power." 

"  It  is  the  only  chance  to  save  his  life,"  said  the  ped- 
ler,  decidedly  joining  in  the  conversation. 

Major  Byfield 's  allusion  to  her  father's  enmity,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  pedler,  on  whose  judgment  she 
placed  great  reliance,  decided  Margaret. 

"  I  will  persuade  him  to  submit,"  she  said ;  yet  she 
said  it  sadly.  "  But  are  you  certain  that  you  can  rely 
on  your  men  to  fulfil  your  orders  7*'  she  questioned 
anxiously. 

"  Quite  certain :  my  life  on  it  that  my  orders  will  be 
obeyed." 

A  something  in  the  tone  and  a  sudden  flush  across 
the  features  of  the  speaker,  caused  an  involuntary 
shudder,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  cloak  as  he  was 
turning  away. 

"  As  you  hope  for  heaven,  will  you  deal  honourably 
by  Captain  Eden  ?"  ~ 

"  You  wrong  me  by  your  doubts,"  said  ftsjjor  By- 
field,  proudly.  "  As  I  hope  for  heaven  I  trust  that 
within  two  hours  Captain  Eden  will  have  ceased  to  be 
a  prisoner." 

"  I  will  answer  for  Major  Byfield's  sinceritv  in  this 
hope ;  delay  only  increases  Captain  Eden's  danger," 
observed  the  pedler  impatiently. 

The  major  walked  towards  Lady  Burfrey,  and  Ro- 
land Eden  took  his  place  by  her  niece,  while  the  ped- 
ler stood  a  little  aside,  but  within  hearing. 

Dreading  a  meeting  between  her  father  and  her  lover, 
and  convinced  that  the  course  proposed  by  Major  By- 
field,  whom  she  had  ever  considered  a  humane  and 
honourable  man,  was  the  only  one  by  which  Roland's 
life  could  be  preserved,  Margaret  Wilton  used  all  her 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  young  Cavalier  to 
submit,  and  at  length  succeeded  ;  not  that  he  believed 
in  the  kind  intentions  of  Major  Byfield,  but  thought  his 
chance  of  life  less  desperate  with  only  a  guard  of  four 
than  with  a  guard  of  twenty.  To  his  courageous  spirit, 
the  .possibility  of  escape  did  not  appear  so  chimerical 
as  it  would  have  done  to  one  less  daring ;  at  any  rate 
it  was  his  only  hope.  To  spare  Margaret's  anxiety,  he 
said  nothing  of  his  suspicions — fears  they  could  hardly 
be  called— For  Roland  Eden  knew  no  fear  for  himself, 
and  she  indulged  in  the  belief  that  his  safety  was  se- 
cured. He  only  stipulated  for  permission  to  retain  his 
arms,  to  which  stipulation  Major  Byfield  at  length  con- 
sented, though  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hurry  your  departure ;  but  it  is  time 
that  all  were  on  their  way,"  observed  the  major,  break- 
ing off  his  conversation  with  Lady  Burfrey,  and  ad* 
vancing  toward  the  lovers,  whom  he  had  been  watching 
with  an  intenseness  which  had  confused  his  answers  to 
her  ladyship,  who  while  pleading  for  Roland's  life,  had 
hinted  her  wish  for  his  instant  separation  from  her  niece. 

«  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,"  replied  the  young 
Cavalier  proudly.  "At  present  I  must  submit  to  your 
will ;  hereafter  we  may  meet  on  other  terms.  Give 
your  men  the  requisite  orders,  Major  Byfield,  and  I 
shall  be  ready.  Heaven  bless  you,  Margaret  I  I  will 
not  say  farewell.    If  I  live  we  meet  again,  for  I  will 
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He  turned  away  abruptly,  leaf  her  tears  should  un- 
man him:  but  before  he  could  join  Sergeant  Thorpe,  to 
whom  Byfield  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  the  pedler 
crossed  his  path. 

"  Here  is  your  handkerchief,  Captain  Eden." 

"  I  thank  you ;  it  will  do  to  cover  my  face  when  a 
corpse,"  replied  the  Cavalier  bitterly,  not  remarking 
that  the  handkerchief  was  none  of  his. 

"  Be  prudent,  and  you  die  not.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  on  your  life  till  you  cross  a  narrow  bridge  thrown 
across  rocks  over  a  deep  stream.  Before  then  I  hope 
to  provide  for  your  escape.  Be  quick  of  eye  and  ear, 
and  ready  of  foot ;  but  seek  not  to  fly  till  you  hear  my 
signal  whistle,  and  then  slacken  not  your  speed.  Find 
Colonel  Wilton,  and  tell  him  that  his  daughter  is,  or 
will  soon  be,  at  David  ap  Recce's  house  in  the  valley, 
and  needs  his  protection.  If  you  meet  with  the  Par- 
liamentarians, bid  them  take  vou  to  him  boldly,  and 
remain  with  him  till  I  have  spoken  to  you  again.  Doubt 
me  not;  and  be  prudent  and  wary  for  Margaret's 
sake,"  said  the  pettier  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  Cavalier 
stooped  to  take  the  handkerchief,  adding  in  an  indiffer- 
ent and  louder  tone,  as  though  concluding  an  unim- 
portant conversation:  "Good  day  to  you,  Captain 
Eden,  and  good  luck,"  glancing  with  an  equivocal 
smile  from  the  Royalist  to  the  Roundhead. 

« I  hate  that  pedler's  eye:  it  comes  across  me  like 
some  mocking  fiend,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  that  we 
had  met  in  former  days;  he  shall  be  watched,"  thought 
Major  Byfield;  and  yet  his  own  eye  lighted  with  anti- 
cipated triumph. 


A  haughty  bow  was  all  the  parting  courtesy  between 
Captain  Eden  and  Major  By  field,  aa  the  former  dis- 
dained to  oiler  thanks  for  an  apparent  favour,  veiling, 
as  be  believed,  a  murderous  design ;  and  his  salutation 
to  Lady  Burfrey  waa  as  cold,  if  not  as  haughty. 

After  a  brief  conversation  with  the  Roundhead  offi- 
cer, whaasked,  or  rather  commanded  him  to  act  as 
(pride  tPwo  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  passing  bow  to  the 
ladies,  the  pedler  took  a  road  to  the  left;  while  By- 
field,  with  the  reet  of  his  band,  and  his  fair  charges, 
proceeded  in  a  different  direction  to  join  Colonel  Wil- 
ton—at  least,  so  said  the  major. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

It  standeth  so;  a  dede  is  do 

Whereof  great  barm  shall  growe ; 
My  destiny  is  for  to  dy 

A  shameful  deth,  I  trowe , 
Or  elles  to  flee :  the  one  mast  be, 

None  other  way  I  knowe  ; 
Bat  to  withdraw  as  an  outlawe, 

And  take  me  to  my  bowe. 
Wherefore,  adieu,  my  own  hart  true ! 

None  other  rede  I  can ; 
For  f  must  to  the  rreene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyaned  man. 
4  Nut  Bbowkk  Matds. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  wonderful  power 
possessed  by  the  pedler  of  ruling  others  to  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  that,  as  he  himself  observed,  by  lead- 
ing, not  by  driving;  his  knowledge  of  motives  being 
■nil  more  extraordinary  than  his  knowledge  of  acts : 
bot  in  no  instance  was  this  skill  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  reliance  which  Roland  Eden,  in  spite  of  the 
belief  of  his  former  treachery,  and  a  strong  doubt  of 
his  present  honesty,  involuntarily,  and  even  against 
Ins  judgment,  placed  in  his  parting  words.  It  seemed 
•he  very  height  of  folly  to  believe  him  actuated  by 
friendly  reelings  after  the  conversation  which  he  had 
•rerheard  with  Major  Byfield ;  and  yet  Roland,  while 
admitting  the  folly  of  the  idea,  delayed  his  escape  from 
minute  to  minute  from  some  vague  fancy  that  the  sig- 
nal whistle  might  yet  be  heard.  His  escape  might 
advantage  the  pedler,  though  he  knew  not  now  ;  the 
guessing  Peter's  plans  and  motives  being  a)ways  next 
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Too  impatient  for  further  delay,  Roland  had  just  re* 


the  whistle  sounded  on  his  left.  Without  starting,  or 
looking  suddenly  in  that  direction,  he  made  his  ob- 
servations. 

In  front  was  a  level  of  rushy  ground— on  the  left  rose 
a  rather  steep  hill  clothed  with  brushwood ;  while  to 
the  right,  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  wooded  belt ;  and 
beyond  that,  to  judge  from  the  murmur,  a  rapid  stream, 
whose  waters  were  concealed  from  view  by  the  inter- 
vening trees.  The  whistle  had  come  from  the  brush- 
wood on  the  left,  and  the  prisoner  was  just  looking  in 
that  direction,  when  two  men  and  a  boy  rushing  down 
a  precipitous  path,  ran  against  (he  sergeant  and  his 
party  with  such  violence,  from  the  impetus  of  their 
speed,  as  to  overthrow  them  and  fall  upon  them. 

Prepared  by  the  signal,  Roland  had  sprung  aside  so 
as  to  avoid  the  encounter,  and  obeying  the  waving  of 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  strangers,  started  off  to  the 
right;  and  being  fleet  of  foot,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
belt  of  wood  before  the  sergeant  and  another  soldier, 
to  whose  charge  he  had  been  more  particularly  con- 
fided, had  shaken  off  their  overthrowers  and  become 
aware  of  his  flight. 

"You  shall  pay x for  this!"  shouted  the  sergeant 
fiercely, shaking  his  fist  at  the  strangers;  then,  calling 
on  his  men  to  follow,  he  pursued  the  prisoner,  having 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  through  the  trees,  with  a 
swiftness  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  own. 

As  the  Cavalier,  reaching  the  bank  of  the  deep  dark 
stream  flowing  on  with  a  sullen  murmur,  on  the  further 
aide  of  the  belt,  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breath, 
the  shouts  of  the  strangers— "  Haste !  haste!  swim  the 
river!"  came  from  behind,  either  in  warning  to  him, 
or  in  derision  of  his  pursuers.  For  whichever  it  was 
intended,  the  advice  was  too  good  to  be  despised.  He 
sprang  into  the  stream,  but  the  current  was  strong ; 
and  before  he  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  other  side, 
the  sergeant  was  standing  on  the  bank  which  he  had 
just  quitted. 

A  ball  whixxed  over  his  head,  and  splaahed  in  the 
stream  before  him :  he  heard  the  Roundhead  mutter 
execrations  at  his  failure  ;  but  ere  the  musket  could  be 
reloaded,  he  had  landed  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
an  overhanging  willow. 

Snatching  his  musket  from  another  soldier,  who 
came  up  at  the  moment,  Sergeant  Thorpe  discharged 
it  across  the  stream  with  so  good  an  aim,  that  the  ball 
struck  off  the  bark  from  the  willow  against  which  Ro- 
land leant  to  recover  strength.  The  Roandhead  shout- 
ed in  triumph  as  his  late  prisoner  dropped  to  the  ground ; 
but  his  triumphant  shout  was  succeeded  by  a  yell  of 
disappointment,  as  he  saw  Rolsntf,  after  creeping  along 
for  a  little  way,  ascend  the  slope  above  the  stream, 
with  a  speed  that  proved  him  to  be  unhurt. 

"Follow  me!"  cried  Thorpe,  enraged  at  the  pros- 
pect of  bis  prisoner's  escape,  plunging  into  the  rapid 
river,  and  contending  witi}  the  current  with  one  arm, 
while  the  other  held  his  reloaded  musket  above  his 
head.  Being  a  powerful  man,  and  a  good  swimmer, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  though 
encumbered  with  his  military  accoutrements ;  but  they 
had  made  his  progress  slow;  and  when  he  looked 
eagerly  round  on  landing,  he  was  alone. 

His  comrades,  who  were  no  swimmers,  had  rushed 
along  the  banks,  seeking  for  a  ford ;  and  his  prisoner, 
who  had  made  no  delay,  was  out  of  sight.  Another 
might  have  given  up  the  pursuit ;  but  Sergeant  Thorpe 
was  not  one  to  be  easily  turned  from  his  purpose.  As 
courageous  as  his  intended  victim,  of  greater  bodily 
strength,  with  a  good  musket,  which  seldom  failed, 
and  a  keen  though  short  sword,  urged  on  by  hopes  of 
reward  and  revenge,  he  considered  himself  more  than 
equal  to  the  encounter  single  handed,  should  none  of 
his  companions  follow  him. 

Dashing  up  the  rising  ground  before  him,  from  its 
ridge  he  saw  Roland  afar  off  on  the  plain  below,  hold- 
ing his  course  with  unremitting  swiftness,  aware  that 
life  depended  on  hia  speed.  Gaining  fresh  spirit  from 
the  sight,  he  rushed  down  the  descent,  following  the 
track  of  his  victim  with  the  eager  sagacity  of  a  beast 
of  prey.  ... 
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before :  the  ground  wu  heavy  and  swampy ;  and  pant- 
ing and  weary,  he  made  but  little  progress,  plunging  at 
every  step  more  deeply  into  the  morass,  till  he  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  ;  while  the  Roundhead,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  gained  fearfully  upon 
him.  What  was  to  be  donet  Before  him  lay  a  level 
waste  of  swamp  and  bog,  without  a  sheltering  bush  or 
brake,  leading  ne  knew  not  whither,  and  too  infirm  in 
many  parts  to  bear  his  weight;  while  behind  him  was 
a  vindictive  foe,  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  more 
deadly  purpose  he  doubted  not,  having  recogniaed  in 
the  sergeant  one  whom  he  had  formerly  punished, 
when  in  the  royal  service,  for  cruelty  and  plundering, 
and  who  had  vowed  revenge.  In  a  race,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  around,  he  eoald  not  hope  to  outstrip  his 
pursuer,  sufficiently  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  his 
musket;  and  the  bare  swamp  left  him  a  sure  aim, 
Stratagem  was  all  that  was  left  him,  and  even  from  that4 
he  could  hope  but  little.  There  was  neither  habitation 
nor  human  being  within  sight;  the  combat  must  be 
between  those  two  alone;  and  every  advantage,  ex- 
cept  a  good  conscience,  and  trust  in  Heaven-,  was  with 
his  foe. 

Gaining  a  firmer  piece  of  ground,  Roland  looked  to 
his  pistols ;  but  they  had  been  so  completely  wetted  by 
his  plunge  into  the  river,  as  to  be  utterly  useless;  thus 
his  short  sword,  or  long  dagger  (for  it  was  little  more), 
was  hit  only  weapon  of  defence. 

On  rushed  the  sergeant  with  the  impetuosity  of  hate; 
but  when  within  shot  of  the  Cavalier,  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, raised  his  musket,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired.  Roland  fell,  and  lay,  after  a  alight  struggle, 
silent  and  motionless. 

"  Ha!  he  does  not  stir!  I  am  revenged!'*  shouted 
the  Roundhead,  again  rushing  forward,  without  reload- 
ing his  musket,  eager  to  be  still  better  assured  of  bis 
triumph ;  but  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  fancied 
corpse,  Roland,  whose  eye  had  never  been  off  him. 
and  who  had  purposely  thrown  himself  on  the  ground 
the  moment  preceding  the  firing  of  the  musket,  sprang 
suddenly  up,  and  dashing  on  him  with  his  short  sword, 
bore  him  to  the  earth,  before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  and  fell  upon  him.  Though  desperately 
wounded,  the  sergeant  grappled  with  his  foe,  twining 
one  arm  round  him,  while  with  the  other  he  struck  him 
so  severe  a  blow  with  the  musket,  which  he  still  held, 
that  Roland's  head  grew  dizzy,  and  the  firm  earth  seem- 
ed to  him  to  jrock  and  reel  as  a  drunken  man.  He 
passed  one  hand  before  his  eyeB9  as  if  thus  to  clear 
them  from  the  film  that  hung  before  them,  while  the 
other  involuntarily  relaxed  its  grasp  of  his  enemy,  who, 
seeing  his  advantage,  holding  him  a  little  off,  and  half 
rising,  so  as  to  give  greater  force  to  the  blow,  swung 
round  his  musket  with  all  hia  remaining  strength;  but 
before  it  fell,  Roland,  whose  giddiness  had  passed 
away,  seeing  the  threatened  danger,  drew  back  his 
sword,  and  plunged  it  again  into  the  body  of  the  sergeant, 
who,  uttering  a  fearful  execration,  succeeded  by  a  deep 

Sroan,  sank  back  on  the  turf,  dragging  his  destroyer 
own  upon  him.  The  musket  fell  from  the  Round- 
head's nerveless  grasp ;  but  be  still  grappled  with  hie 
foe  in  his  death  pang,  and  died  with  the  words  of  hate 
upon  his  lips,  and  the  feeling  of  bate  impressed  upon 
his  features.  Even  after  death  the  expression  lingered: 
it  had  been  his  last  feeling ;  and  not  till  his  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat  did  his  deadly  grasp  relax. 

Though  his  sword  had  given  death  in  a  skirmish,  or 
a*  battle,  Roland  had  never  before  been  engaged  in 
what  might  be  termed  a  personal  combat.  He  shudder- 
ed as  he  offered  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  gazed  on  the 
features  of  his  vindictive  foe,  who  frowned  upon  him 
even  in  death.  But  he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  thought: 
he  was  compelled  to  action.  The  sergeant's  comrades 
might  be  near,  and  he  was  eager  to  meet  Colonel  Wil- 
ton ;  every  moment  that  Margaret  was  left  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Bvfield,  of  whose  evil  intentions  he  had  no 
doubt,  he  felt  as  a  fresh  wrong  to  himself.  Cleansing 
his  sword  on  the  greensward,  and  wiping  and  reload- 
ing his  pistols,  he  again  set  forward  at  as  brisk  a  pace 
as  the  necessity  of  picking  his  way  across  the  morass 


miles  when  he  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  Parlia- 
mentary hone,  whose  leader  demanded  hia  name  and 
purpose. 

"  Instant  speech  with  Colonel  Wilton,  Richard  Col- 
ford,"  replied  Roland  promptly,  recognising  in  the 
questioner  a  tenant  of  his  grandfather's,  who  had  rbr- 
merlyjaught  him  to  shoot  and  ride,  and  who  was  now 
a  cornet  in  Colonel  Wilton's  regiment. 

"And  who  are  you,  who  know  me,  while  I  know 
not  you  I" 

"Am  I  indeed  so  altered,  or  so  disguised,  Col  ford, 
that  you  do  not  recognise  me  7"  asked  Roland  sadly ; 
for  the  sight  of  the  worthy  yeoman  recalled  the  joy- 
outness  of  hia  younger  days,  and  made  the  present 
scene  more  gloomy. 

"Ah,  Master  Roland !— Captain  Eden,  I  should  say, 
—I  know  you  now,"  replied  the  cornet,  with  a  min- 
gling of  respect,  regret  and  joy.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  lor  my  blunt  manner :  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
you  here ;  and  in  that  dress,  too.  They  said  sir,  that 
yon  were  a  captain  in  the  royal  service ;  but  perhaps 
that  was  all  a  lie,"  and  he  looked  anxiously  into  the 
young  Cavalier's  (ace. 

,  "  I  was  a  captain  in  the  royal  service,  but  am  so  no 
longer.  My  grandfather  refuses  my  love  and  reve- 
rence ;  my  king  declines  the  aid  of  my  arm ;  bnt  I 
have  no  time  for  talking  new,  good  Richard,  though  it 
is  long  since  we  have  met,  and  I  would  ask  much. 
Conduot  me  instantly  to  Colonel  Wilton." 

"  Then  yon  are  going  to  fight  for  the  good  canse, 
sir,  I  hope,"  said  the  delighted  Richard,  who  was  an 
honest  and  zealous  Roundhead,  humane  to  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  but  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  hie 
blood  in  the  good  cause ;  as  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  then  called.  "  There  are  many  here  from 
Eden  Vale  who  will  about  for  joy  to  bear  it." 

"  Wo,  JUcbaitf ,  that  cannot  be." 

"  Then,  air,  if  I  might  be  so  bold,  I  should  advise 
you  not  to  seek  Colonel  Wilton,"  said  thewcoraet, 
much  disappointed;  but  still  showing  the  respect  of 
former  days,  though  he  was  now  an  officer. 

"  Why  not  f"  demanded  Roland,  sternly. 

"  Because — because,  sir,  times  are  altered ;  and  I 
am  afraid  the  colonel  does  not  think  of  you  exactly  as 
you  might  wish." 

"  We  may  be  equal  there,"  observed  Roland,  with 
a  flashing  eve.  "  I  thank  you  for  four  advice,  but  I 
must  see  him.  Let  him  take  the  life  of  his  friend's 
son  if  he  will,— as  report  says  he  intends  to  take  his 
fortune." 

"He  will  not  think  of  that,  sir;  or  he  would  not 
dare  to  do  it  if  he  did.  There  are  twenty  good  arms 
that  would  guardyou  while  they  had  a  drop  of  blood 
in  their  veins.  We  would  not  engage  till  they  pro- 
mised that  we  should  not  be  called  on  to  fight  against 
Master  Roland,  whom  we  all  loved  as  boy  and  man, 
though  he  was  for  the  king,  and  we  for  the  Parlia- 
ment." 

"  I  thank  you — I  thank  all.  When  in  exile  far  from 
my  native  land,  I  shall  still  remember  Eden  Vale  and 
its  warm  hearts,"  said  the  young  cavalier  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  grasping  the  hand  of  Richard  Col  ford,  while 
tears  softened  the  fiery  flashing  of  his  eye.  "  Now 
show  me  the  way  to  your  colonel." 

"I  understand  from  Cornet  Col  ford  that  Captain 
Eden  requests  to  speak  with  me  on  important  busi- 
ness," said  Colonol  Wilton  with  a  haughty  bow,  aa  the 
young  Cavalier  approached. 

Roland's  cheek  flushed  at  the  proud  demeanour  of 
Colonel  Wilton,  whose  stately  figure  was  drawn  op  to 
its  foil  height,  while  his  fine  Matures  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  sternness  which  the  Royalist  had  never  seen 
before.  When  they  had  last  parted,  they  had  done  so 
as  friends,— nay,  as  more,— as  rather  and  son ;  thej 
had  not  met  since  the  intended  marriage,  which  was 
to  have  rendered  them  so  in  reality,  had  been  broken 
off.  . 

"You  understand  correctly,  Colonel  Wilton,"  re- 
plied Roland  Eden  with  a  demeanour  as  lofty  an  hit 
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basinets  wis  private,"  he  added,  glancing  as  he  spoke 
at  aome  officer*  standing  near. 

"  If  you  have  aught  to  say  to  me,  air,  aay  it  aloud. 
An  officer  in  the  sendee  of  the  king  can  have  nothing 
to  communicate  in  private  to  Colonel  Wilton." 

"  I  am  no  longer  an  officer  in  hia  majesty's  service : 
tried,  condemned,  and  only  saved  with  much  rtak  and 

Eeril,  I  dare  not  set  foot  within  the  royal  camp;  and 
c  who  takes  my  life  will  be  held  to  advance  the  royal 


"  Can  this  be  tme  f  You,  whoae  gallant  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Bristol  has  been  so  highly  lauded  and  ao 
widely  bruited  T" 

« Colonel  Wilton  should  know  that  the  rich  and 
great  have  but  short  memories  for  the  services  of  those 
who  have  neither  rank  nor  wealth.*' 

"  That  is  a  lesson  which  the  worM  soon  teaches, 
Captain  Eden  ;  Charles  8tuart  has  ever  showered  be- 
nefits on  favourites,  instead  of  bestowing  rewards  on 
loyal  subjects.  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  you 
would  offer  your  services  to  the  Parliament :  perhaps 
teach  ue  how  to  surprise  the  Royalists,"  he  added 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  with  a  mingling  of  contempt 
and  eagerness,  pain  and  pleasure}  the  teal  of  the 
soldier  and  partisan  cheeked  by  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman. 

"  for  what  do  you  take  me,  Colonel  WUion  t  Must 
I  have  been  a  traitor  because  I  was  condemned  f    Do 

Jou  think  I  will  become  a  traitor  because  I  have  been 
ardly  dealt  by  f  I  have  lost  my  inheritance,  and  what 
I  prize  far  more :— I  may  lose  my  lift,  but  I  will  retain 
my  honour." 

«  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Colonel  Wilton  less 
proudly,  his  own  eye  lighting  up  at  the  Cavalier's  in* 
dignant  denial  of  treachery  to  his  former  companions 
in  arms,  and  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  "  You 
did  not  say  for  what  you  had  been  tried,  and  your  tone 
was  " 

— "Sitter— too  bitter,  I  doubt  not,"  interrupted 
Roland.  "  The  warm  heart  of  the  youth  has  been 
outraged,  trampled  on ;  and  the  sourness  of  blighted 
sge  is  come  upon  me.  I  was  tried  for  aiding  Hulton 
to  escape." 

"Ha!  Strange  that  I  should  not  have  heard  of 
this." 

"  By  no  means.  Republicans  have  not  longer  me- 
mories than  princes ;  and  had  he  forgotten  to  trace 
with  bis  pen  what  he  haa  omitted  to  aay  with  hia  lips, 
his  letter  could  not  have  appeared  against  me  and 
periled  my  life.    But  I  complain  not  of  him." 

" I  will  answer  for  it  that  you  have  no  cause,  young 
man,"  replied  the  Colonel  sternly.  "  I  have  not  seen 
or  heard  from  Hulton  since  his  escape';  but  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  will  prove  ungrateful.  I  knew  not  that 
to  you  he  owed  his  safety." 

"  I  ask  no  gratitude,  Colonel  Wilton,  and  came  to 
■peak  on  other  subjects."  Roland  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  added  in  some  embarrassments  "  Will 
you  grant  me  a  private  interview,  or  must  I  speak 
before  all  who  chooae  to  listen  V* 

"  Speak  out,  sir :  as  there  is  no  longer  the  confi- 
deace  of  friendship  between  us,  we  can  dispense  with 
the  secrecy  of  privacy.  We  are  not  friends,  but  ene- 
mies; and  if  I  refer  not  to  the  past,  it  ta  because  my 
word  is  pledged  to  that  effect.  You  can  or  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  aay  to  me  which  might  not  be  pro- 
claimed from  the  top  of  Snowdon  with  the  thunder 
tongues  of  its  spirits." 

"  I  will  speak  out,  Colonel  Wilton,  since  you  deny 
ne  the  common  courtesy  a  gentleman  might  claim ; 
but  were  my  errand  other  than  it  is  I  would  depart  and 
leave  it  onrevealed:  and  had  any  other  apoken  aa  you 
lave  apoken — or  looked  as  you  have  looked,  he  should 
have  had  a  different  answer ;  but  you  stand  circled  and 
guarded  by  a  daughter's  prayers.  I  come  to  tell  you 
that  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  requires  your  protec- 
tion." 

««  How  t  where  f"  demanded  Colonel  Wilton  eagerly, 
forgetting  everything  but  his  child's  danger.  "  Tell 
me !"  laying  his  hand  in  his  anxiety  on  the  youth's 


the  king — has  the  prince  dared  to  harm  my  child  ?  I 
offered  ransom  and  exchange.    Speak  !  apeak  !" 

<<  Your  daughter  has  received  no  greater  harm  at 
the  handa  of  the  king  and  the  prince  than  a  brief  and 
not  harsh  imprisonment,"  replied  Roland  gently,  for- 
getting in  the  anxious  parent  the  cold  and  haughty 
officer. 

"  Is  this  true  f  or  do  you  only  say  it  to  soothe  a 
father's  feara !"         ' 

"  Think  you,  Colonel  Wilton,  that  I  ahould  be  stand- 
ing before  you  as  I  stand  now,  if  any  great  evil  had 
befallen  your  daughter?  You  have  refused  to  give  her 
to  me  as  a  bride,  and  I  aeek  not  to  alter  your  resolu- 
tion ;  but  I  tell  you  plainly  that  our  hearts  are  one  as 
they  ever  were." 

"If  you  came  hither  only  to  tell  me  that,  you  might 
have  spared  me  the  insult!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Wilton 
with  a  look  of  passion. 

"  I  mean  no  insult,  Colonel  Wilton,  and  I  came,  as 
I  said,  to  warn  you  of  your  daughter's  danger.'  Let  us 
lose  no  more  time  in  bitter  words;  but  mount  and 
away  to  her  rescue :  you  must  seek  her  at  David  ap 
Reece'a  house  in  the  valley." 

"  Ha,  young  Cavalier  I  do  you  think  to  deceive  me 
so  easily  f  Shame  on  him  who  would  make  a  father's 
love  the  pilot  to  his  ruin :  there  are  more  than  two 
good  spots  for  ambush  between  this  and  David  ap 
Reece'e.  But  this  is  clumsily  done  :  I  know  that  my 
child  is  at  Bristol." 

"  You  will  repent  these  words  and  that  scornful  tone 
ere  long,  Colonel  Wilton.  I  tell  you  that  your  daugh- 
ter ia  in  Wales— that  I  parted  from  her  not  three  hours 
since.  You  doubt  me  still.  For  Margaret's  sake 
mount  and  away ;  vou  can  aa  well  hang  me  as  a  spy 
and  traitor  at  David  ap  Reece's  as  here." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Colonel  after  a  moment's 
thought,  adding  more  sternly—-"  Then  you  have  seen 
my  daughter  f " 

"  More  than  once  i  and  I  aee  her  again  in  your  pre- 
sence, and  then  I  never  look  on  her  or  you  again." 

"  You  apeak  boldly,  young  sir — too  boldly.  Your 
manner  haa  the  earnestness  of  truth,  or  is  the  per- 
fection of  its  aemblance :  yet  I  had  good  information 
but  laat  night  that  she  was  still  at  Bristol." 

"  You  are  deceived  :  your  daughter  and  Lady  Bur- 
frey  were  then  at  the  pirates'  castle :  this  morning  they 
landed  in  Pembrokeshire." 

"  In  the  pirates'  castle  !  How  came  they  there  t 
With  whom  came  they  thence  ?" 

"As  for  how  they  came  there,  ask  Major  By  field, 
though  you  may  be  none  the  nearer  the  troth  for  his 
answer.    They  came  thence  with  me  and  another." 

"  You  use  strange  language,  and  appear  to  intrude 
unbidden:  this  requires  explanation,"  observed  the 
colonel  with  a  darker  frown. 

"  Not  now  :  there  is  no  time  for  explanation,"  cried 
Roland,  impatient  at  the  delay.  "  Your  daughter  will 
tell  you  all;  or  ask  Lady  Burfrev  if  you  require  the 
testimony  of  a  foe  to  clear  me  :  I  have  never  seen  your 
daughter  but  with  her  knowledge,  or  in  her  presence. 
We  should  have  been  in  the  saddle  long  ago." 

"Your  words  are  as  incomprehensible,  Captain 
Eden,  aa  your  acts.  You  said  that  my  daughter  had 
landed  in  safety  thia  morning." 

"  I  did :  but  at  midday  I  waa  compelled  to  leave 
her  in  the  power  of  a  villain." 

"  Hia  name  f"  demanded  Colonel  Wilton  impetu- 
ously, making  a  sign  to  one  of  his  officers  to  get  the 
troops  in  readiness  for  instant  departure. 

"  Major  By  field,"  replied  Roland  emphatically. 

"  Pshaw ! '  Captain  Eden  ;  if  thia  is  all  the  danger 
which  you  have  hurried  hither  to  report,  methinks  you 
have  come  on  a  bootless  errand.  You  may  see  danger 
in  the  attendance  of  Major  Byfield — I  see  only  pro- 
tection and  aafety,  not  being  blinded  by  prejudice  or 
jealousy :  Byfield  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  my  friend." 

"  He  is  a  villain  !  practised  in  deceit — thirsting  for 
blood— devoid  of  honour  and  humanity  1"  exclaimed 
Roland,  vehemently,  half  maddened  by  Colonel  Wil- 
ton's contemptuous  tone  and  disbelief. 
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how  you  blacken  the  fame  of  other*,  that  your  own 
may  seem  of  a  less  dark  dye.  Beware,  lest  in.  my 
anger  and  contempt  I  curse  the  eon  of  the  friend  of  my 
youth.'* 

"  The  curse  of  blighted  hopes  ia  on  me  now,  and  if 
the  cruel  thought  is  in  your  heart,  it  little  matters 
whether  it  finds  speech  or  not :  but  no,  speak  not  the 
curse :  you  are  her  father,  and  it  would  pain  her  to 
hear  it.  I  would  blacken  none — Major  By  fie  Id's  deeds 
are  darker  than  the  words  I  use.  Let  him  defend  him- 
self hereafter;  but  hasten  now,  I  implore  you,  to  your 
daughter's  succour.  You  still  doubt  me— you  still 
mistrust  my  words.  Say  what  you  will,  do  what  you 
will,  an  hour  hence ;  but  hasten  now  to  Ap  Reece's. 
Are  you  a  father,  and  yet  loiter  when  your  daughter's 
danger  is  not  only  hinted,  but  asserted!  Would  that 
my  single  arm  could  effect  her  rescue,  and  I  would 
waste  no  more  words  on  unwilling  ears." 

"  You.  force  me  to  be  plain  with  you,  Captain  Eden," 
observed  the  colonel,  struck  by  his  vehemence  and  per- 
tinacity. "Your  tale  is  strange  and  startling:  Major 
Byfield  declared  last  night  that  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, my  daughter  and  her  aunt  were  still  at  Bristol." 

"  Then  he  declared  what  he  knew  to  be  false,"  in- 
terrupted Roland. 

Colonel  Wilton  proceeded  without  making  any  com- 
ment on  the  interruption. 

"  As  one  honoured  with  command,  I  must  be  wary 
as  well  as  daring,  and  cautious  whom  I  trust.  Your 
purpose  may  be  to  lure  me  into  an  ambush,  or  at  least 
from  a  spot  where  the  presence  of  my  troops  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  Royal  cause." 

Even  the  haughty  Parliamentarian  shrank  from  the 
yeung  Cavalier's  lightning  glance. 

"This  is  too  much!"  he  exclaimed,  then  checked 
himself  abruptly,  while  his  very  lips  grew  white  with 
the  struggle  to  suppress  his  anger. 

He  turned  away,  intending  to  depart  without  further 
remark;  but  the  recollection  of  Margaret's  danger 
changed  his  resolve;  and  he  again  advanced  toward 
her  father  as  abruptly  as  he  had  left  him,  speaking  with 
a  passion  and  vehemence  which  overcame  the  doubts 
of  his  hearer. 

"  I  make  no  denial  of  so  foul  a  charge,  Colonel  Wil- 
ton, but  I  give  you  the  mean's  to  disprove  it.  I  have 
promised  her  not  to  raise  my  hand  against  you ;  but, 
oh !  try  me  not  too  far,  lest  I  be  perjured.  There  I"— 
throwing  down  his  pistols  and  sword  at  Colonel  Wil- 
ton's feet—"  I  am  now  without  defence.  Bind  me,  if 
you  will,  since  you  still  mistrust  me;  and  bid  two  of 
the  most  sealous  and  fanatical  of  your  men  ride  on 
each  side,  and  take  my  life  should  the  waving  of  a 
bough  but  give  the  shadow  of  truth  to  your  suspicions: 
only  speed  to  Ap  Reece's  and  take  me  with  you ;  I 
ask  no  more.  Is  it  too  much  to  request  a  father  to 
preserve  his  child  f" 

"lean  no  longer  doubt  you!"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Wilton,  moved  by  his  appeal,  and  half  ashamed  of  his 
own  violence.    "Allow  me  to  restore  your  arms," 

Presenting  them  to  him.  "You  have  relied  on  my 
onour — I  will  rely  on  yours." 

Roland  only  bowed ;  for  the  speaker's  manner  was 
still  proud,  and  showed  no  sign  of  friendly  feeling. 

"  And  now  let  us  away,  though  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  threatened  danger." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  replied  Roland,  "  having  till  yesterday 
counted  Major  Byfield  to  be  a  man  of  honour :  but  the 
pedler,  Peter  Porson,  who  consorts  with  every  party, 
and  seems  to  know  all  things,  bade  me  seek  you  and 
say  that  your  daughter  needed  your  protection." 

"  If  the  pedler  said  this,  then  the  peril  is  great,  and 
there  must  be  no  delay,"  cried  the  colonel,  vaulting 
into  his  saddle,  as  he  spoke,  with  the  alacrity  of  youth. 
* "  I  will  vouch  for  his  honesty." 

"  It  is  more  than  J  will,"  said  Roland  as  he  sprang 
on  the  horse  provided  for  him  by  Cornet  Col  ford. 
"  Whether  Roundhead  or  Royalist— honest  or  false— 
mischief-maker  or  peace-maker— 4s  more  than  I  can 
tell." 

"  We  shall  soon  learn,"  replied  Col.  Wilton,  plung- 
ing his  sours  into  his  chanrer'a  sides  and  daahinff  for- 


ward at  full  speed,  followed  by  his  troopers.  Fast  mm 
the  father  sped,  the  lover  kept  close  beside  him.  Not 
a  word  passed  between  them  till  the  steepness  of  a  hill 
near  Ap  Reece's  abode  obliged  them  to  slacken  their 
pace  in  mercy  to  their  panting  steeds. 
*  "  One  word,  Captain  Eden.  It  may  save  future  pain 
to  both  if  I  say  now,  that  no  gratitude  for  any  service 
rendered  to  my  daughter  can  alter  my  former  deter- 
mination." 

"  You  need  fear  neither  remonstrance  nor  entreaty 
from  me,  Colonel  Wilton,"  replied  Roland  proudly. 
"  Let  me  once  see  your  daughter  safe  under  her  fa- 
ther's protection,  and  I  depart  on  the  instant,  without 
trusting  myself  to  make  a  comment  on  that  father's 
conduct." 

The  top  of  the  ascent  was  gained  as  he  spoke,  and 
striking  his  horse  with  the  spur,  he  dashed  down  the 
hUl  at  a  fearful  speed,  followed  by  Colonel  Wilton , 
who  thought  he  could  distinguish  his  daughter  in  the 
valley  below,  escorted  by  Byfield  and  his  men. 

He  was  not  deceived ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
his  child  was  in  his  arms,  clinging  round  his  neck  and 
shedding  tears  of  joy  that  she  was  once  more  with  her 
mther,  encircled  in  his  arms.  And  Roland  too  was 
safe ;  for  though  be  had  drawn  back  to  let  Colonel 
Wilton  approach,  the  quick  eye  of  affection  had 
perceived  nirn,  and  her  cheek  had  crimsoned  at  his 
glance. 

Margaret  had  been  lifted  from  her  pony  by  Major 
Byfield,  and  the  whole  party  were  standing  on  the 
green  before  the  house,  when  Colonel  Wilton  and  hit 
troopers  rode  up.  Byfield  started  as  be  met  the  apeak-  j 
ing  eye  of  Roland,  and  his  face  grew  of  an  ashy  pale-  J 
ness ;  but  the  father  was  too  much  occupied  with  hie  ! 
child  to  observe  it;  and  before  she  had  answered  half 
his  hurried  questions,  or  stayed  her  tears,  though  she 
smiled  through  them,  Roland  advanced  to  where  she 
stood,  her  fair  face  resting  on  her  parent's  shoulder. 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  fond  father  gazing 
with  such  love  on  his  gentle  child,  was  the  proud,  stem 
officer  whose  softest  looks  had  been  rebukes— whose 
most  friendly  words  had  been  reproaches  ?  The  Cava- 
lier paused  for  a  moment,  struck  with  the  contrast,  and 
then  feeling  bis  resolution  waning,  spoke  abruptly, 
but  with  a  faltering  voice,  which  he  in  vain  strove  to 
steady. 

"  Now,  Margaret,  I  must  say  farewell !  I  have 
kept  my  word,— you  are  safe, — and  I  hejre  borne  that 
from  your  father  which  no  other  living  man  had  dared 
to  say." 

Margaret  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  her  tears  fell 
faster :  she  looked  on  the  ground,  and  then  she  looked 
on  her  father,  who  turned  away  as  Roland  thought     * 
in   anger,  and   acted   on    the  thought;   but   he  was 
wrong. 

"  Farewell  for  ever !  Heaven  bless  you,  Margaret !" 
and  pressing  the  hand  of  the  weeping  girl  to  his  lips, 
he  turned  suddenly  aaide  to  where  Colford  held  his 
horse,  and  with  a  brief  "  good-bye"  to  the  honest 
trooper,  which  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  he  sprang 
into  the  saddle  and  drew  up  the  reins. 

As  he  did  so  his  eye  rested  on  Byfield,  and  the  ex* 
preasion  of  his  features  changed  on  the  instant. 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  intentions  in  my 
favour,  and  allow  me  to  recommend  Sergeant  Thorpe 
to  your  notice  i  he  was  trusty  even  to  death,  and  de- 
serves honourable  burial,"  said  the  Cavalier. 

Before  Major  Byfield  could  reply  to  this  irony,  Roland 
was  dashing  down  the  valley  at  mil  speed,  not  having 
dared  to  venture  another  look  at  Colonel  Wilton  or  his 
daughter. 

"  He  is  gone  !  gone  for  ever !  gone  in  anger  I  with- 
out one  word  of  thanks !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  wildly, 
recovering  the  power  of  speech  when  too  late,  looking 
down  the  valley  after  the  flying  Cavalier,  and  then  up 
in  her  father's  face  w^th  mingled  reproach  and  entreaty. 
"  And  we  owe  him  much — very  much." 

"  He  should  not  have  gone  now  unthanked,  though 
he  did  us  wrong— grievous  wrong  before,"  said  Colo- 
nel Wilton,  with  a  flush  of  manly  shame.  "  I  did  him 
injustice  bv  mv  late  susnicions.  and  should  hav«  said 
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to.    I  never  thoogbt  he  would  bare  been  to  eager  to 

depart;  but  will  after  him  and  give  our  thanka." 

Margaret  saw  him  follow  Roland  with  hopes,  and 
doubt*,  and  fears,  which  she  dared  not  name ;  but 
hopes,  doubts,  and  fears,  as  far  as  concerned  their 
meeting,  were  all  wasted.  Colonel  Wilton  returned 
after  an  hour's  absence  without  having  been  able  to 
find  any  trace'of  the  Cavalier;  but  as  Captain  Eden  bad 
told  Co! ford  that  he  would  return  the  horse  on  which 
he  had  departed,  the  father  quieted  hia  own  conscience, 
and  flattered  himself  that  be  had  satisfied  his  daughter, 
by  promising  to  send  the  thanks  so  much  his  due 
through  the  returning  messenger. 

Meanwhile  Roland  rode  on  with  the  mad  speed  of 
one  who  strives  to  fly  from  painful  thought,  shunning 
the  public  roads,  and  seeking  the  wildest  paths ;  his 
heart  one  moment  swelling  with  indignation  at  the 
parent's  insults,  and  then  softened  almost  to  woman's 
softness  by  the  thought  of  that  parent's  daughter. 
How  different  might  have  been  his  thoughts  or  future 
course  had  he  known  who  was  pursuing  him,  and  with 
what  feeling ! 

"  Holla  I  Whither  so  fast,  mad  youth  I  Would  you 
ride  over  me  V*  demanded  the  pedler,  making  a  snatch 
at  his  bridle,  finding  all  other  endeavours  to  attract  his 
attention  vain. 

"  I  sbaJ]  not  ride  over  you  of  purpose,  Master  Ped- 
ler, though  if  I  had  done  so  by  accident,  I  doubt  if  the 
number  of  honest  men  would  have  been  one  the  fewer. 
If  you  meant  my  good  by  your  advice  touching  the  es- 
cape, of  which  I  have  my  doubts,  I  thank  you,  and  for- 
give all  your  other  knavish  tricks ;  but  I  am  in  no 
mood  to  be  cozened  or  delayed,  so  let  me  pass;  and 
away  with  yon  to  David  ap  Reece's,  where  you  are 
wanted  to  convince  Colonel  Wilton  that  Byfield  is  a 
villain — to  explain  to  the  major  why  you  did  not  con- 
sider Mistress  Margaret  safe  under  his  protection — and 
to  prove  your  own  honesty  to  all." 

"Is  Margaret  under  Wilton's  care,  and  Byfield's 
villainy  discovered,  then  t" 

"  Speak  more  respectfully,  pedler,  or  you  shall  feel 
my  horsewhip  across  your  shoulders!"  cried  the  fiery 
youth,  indignant  at  this  familiar  mention  of  his  mistress. 
"  They  s/e  all  waiting  for  you  to  unravel  the  tangled 
web  of  your  knaveries.  I  took  care  to  say  that  you 
bade  me  seek  Colonel  Wilton's  protection  for  his 
daughter ;  so  you  will  have  more  than  one  cross  line 
to  disentanglf,  and  more  than  one  cross  question  to 
answer,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of  malice. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  do,"  remarked  the  pedler, 
in  vexation. 

"  I  know  what  I  would  do,  and  that  is,  pursue  my 
journey  alone.  I  have  a  fancy  that  the  less  I  see  of 
)our  peften  the  better  friends  we  shall  be ;  so  quit 
your  hold  of  my  bridle." 

"  Patience,  rash  youth !  Are  you  and  Colonel  Wil- 
ton reconciled  f" 

"Reconciled!"  repeated  Roland,  with  a  burning 
brow,  urging,  then  checking  his  horse,  till,  with  a  fiery 
bound,  he  tore  the  bridle  from  the  pedler's  grasp,  and, 
obedient  to  the  striking  of  the  spur,  rushed  wildly  on. 

The  pedler  knew  from  the  tone  and  crimson  brow 
that  angry  words  had  passed  between  the  young  man 
and  his  father's  friend,  and  was  the  more  eager  to  stay 
him. 

"  Stop !  stop !  if  only  for  one  instant!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, pursuing  him  some  paces. 

"No!  no!"  shouted  the  rider,  looking  back,  but 
without  slackening  his  apeed.  "  You  should  know  that 
if  Roland  Eden  is  rash  in  forming  a  resolution,  he  is 
equally  obstinate  in  maintaining  it.  Never  have  re- 
course to  violent  measures  when  moderate  ones  will 
serve  your  purpose ;  so  &wav  to  Ap  Reece's  and  prove 
yourself  to  be  everybody's  friend." 

"  My  very  words  this  morning,"  muttered  the  dis- 
comfited pedler,  giving  up  the  hopeless  pursuit.  "He 
must  have  overheard  my  conversation  with  Byfield, and 
that  made  him  so  mad.  A  plague  on  his  quick  tem- 
per, which  thwarts  all  my  plans!  I  bade  him  stay  at 
Ap  Reece's  till  I  could  join  bim,  and  yet  there  he  is 
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not  pause  in  his  doomed  career ;  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  the  Royalists,  who  will  show  him  no  mercy.  And 
in  such  a  dress  too— half  seaman,  half  countryman; 
with  the  pistols  of  a  man  of  quality,  and  the  spurs  of  & 
Roundhead  trooper;  as  though  he  had  robbed  a  Jew  or 
pedler,  and  dressed  himself  from  the  plunder,  taking 
what  he  could  get,  and  not  what  was  fitting.  With  that 
rash  tongue  too,  which  will  tell  the  whole  truth,  when 
his  life  Jiangs  on  his  telling  only  half,  or  none ;  instead 
of  giving  jest  for  jest,  and  lie  tor  lie :  and  I  not  by  to 
tame  his  spirit,  and  force  those  who  would  do 'him  harm 
to  work  him  good  through  their  very  malice.  That 
noble  heart  will  have  ceased  to  beat  ere  set  of  sun," 
he  continued,  stamping  fiercely,  while  his  brow  con* 
tracted  as  with  a  sudden  and  strong  pain.  "  He  needs 
some  one  who  can  tamper  with  men's  minds  to  guide 
and  guard  him — he  must  die!"  and  the  pedler  shud- 
dered. "  And  what  of  thatf  Why  should  I  care  ?  He 
is  no  kin  of  mine !  What  if  I  loved  his  mother  t  None 
knew  it— none  shall  ever  know  it;  even  she  went  down 
to  the  dark  grave  and  guessed  it  not.  Why  should  I 
meddle  with  the  wild  youth,  who  heeds  neither  whip 
nor  bridle  f  I  thought  I  had  better  learnt  the  world's 
lesson  to  care  for  myself  alone :  none  care  for  me;  I 
should  let  the  boy  ran  his  course  as  he  will :  but  no, 
the  spell  of  the  past  is  on  me  when  I  look  at  him,  and 
the  more  generous  feelings  of  my  youth  come  back  to 
my  worn  heart  with  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  and  the 
power  of  a  spring  morning.  I  am  a  fool,  that  is  certain ! 
but  none  shall  know  it;  and  a  base-born  villain  shall 
own  me  for  his  master :  I  am  not  to  be  thwarted  with 
impunity !  Now  for  David  Ap  Reece's  to  disentangle 
a  tangled  web,  and  make  white  seem  black,  or  black 
seem  white,  as  may  suit  my  purpose." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Where  are  the  stately  hails 

My  father  trod  of  yore  ? 
The  armour  on  their  walls? 
The  banners  brave  men  bore ! 

Gone !— gone ! — gone ! 
A  foeraan  hsth  been  there, 
Who  knew  not  how  to  spare . 

Wiih  felon  hand, 

And  flaming  brand- 
Now  all  is  dark  and  lone."— AT. 

Lear.— Pray  do  not  mock  me. 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward :  and  to  deal  plainly  with  you, 
1  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you.  and  know  this  man  : 
Yet  I  aui  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  do  I  know 
Where  I  did  sleep  last  night.    Pray,  do  not  mock  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  that  lady. 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia.— StaaBSFKAns. 

Thx  sua  had  sunk-— the  glow  of  day  was  fading  into 
the  gloom  of  twilight,  when  a  solitary  traveler  in  one 
of  the  most  secluded  parts  of  Yorkshire,  turning  off 
from  the  high  road,  threw  himself  on  the  turf  at  a  little  ' 
distance  to  eat  his  scanty  meal.  His  grizzly  hair 
spoke  him  to  be  of  middle  age  \  his  dress  a  peasant  of 
the  better  class.  He  had  not  concluded  bis  frugal  re- 
past, when  another  traveler  appeared  coming  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  not  like  himself  on  foot,  but  mounted 
on  a  sturdy  galloway,  rough,  and  ill-dressed,  but  of 
speed  and  strength. 

"  Ho,  ho,  Master  Pedler !  what  brings  yon  here  f  No 
good  I  trow ;  so  we  will  e'en  pass  without  a  greeting," 
was  the  thought  of  the  first  traveler,  on  recognizing 
Peter  Porson  and  his  good  horse  Prynne.  I  left  him  in 
Wales;  and  yet,  though  I  traveled  hither  with  all 
convenient  speed,  he  is  in  Yorkshire— ay,  and  in  Eden 
Vale  before  me.  He  haunts  my  steps;  but  whether 
for  good  or  for  ill  I  shall  not  now  inquire,  suspecting 
the  latter!"  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he 
rose  and  struck  into  a  path  to  the  right,  thinking  it  quite 
as  prudent,  knowing  the  keenness  of  the  pedler's  ob- 
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"  Holla,  my  man  I"  shouted  Peter  Porson,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  parties  rendering  it  necessary  to 
raise  his  voice  far  above  its  usual  tone.  "  Hare  you 
seen  a  horseman  pass  this  war  f " 

"  I  sees  yourself,"  replied  the  first  traveler  in  a 
gruff  voice. 

The  pedler  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  his 
way  without  further  parley,  satisfied  that  he  should 
gain  little  information  from  the  gruff  churl,  saying  to 
himself,  as  he  put  Prynne  into  a  gallop,  "  No  matter, 
let  him  come  when  he  will  now,  I  have  been  before 
him." 

Had  the  pedler  guessed  who  was  the  gruff  churl 
whom  he  left  behind,  he  had  not  passed  thus  auickly 
on  his  way :  but  he  never  suspected  that  the  ruoe  pea- 
sant, whose  seeming  deceived  even  his  keen  eye,  was 
Roland  Eden ;  never  imagined  that  the  youth  whom  be 
deemed  devoid  of  prudence,  and  lost  without  his  cau- 
tious guidance,  had  found  his  way  to  his  native  vale, 
passing  through  hostile  bands  and  disturbed  districts, 
with  no  harm,  and  little  hindrance. 

"  I  have  baffled  the  pedler  I"  thought  Roland  Eden 
with  a  triumphant  smile. 

He  little  knew  how  dear  this  baffling  of  the  pedler 
was  to  cost  him  I  how  much  suffering  a  recognition 
would  have  spared  him !  We  weep  for  that  which 
works  us  good— triumph  in  that  which  brings  us  evil. 

The  road  along  which  Roland  jogged  with  a  very 
good  imitation  of  a  peasant's  swinging  walk,  after 
ascending  gradually  for  some  miles,  became  steeper 
and  steeper  till  it  gained  the  ridge  of  a  line  of  hills, 
whose  brow  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  Eden 
Vale,  which  lay  stretched  out  below.  A  few  paces 
would  have  brought  him  to  this  brow ;  and  his  heart 
swelled  at  the  thought  of  looking  once  again,  and  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  on  the*  place  of  his  birth — the 
home  of  his  childhood,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse, 
coming  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  induced  him 
again  to  turn  from  the  road,  his  nearer  approach  to  his 
birthplace  rendering  a  greater  degree  of  caution  neces- 
sary to  prevent  his  being  recognised,  which  he  was 
particularly  anxious  to  avoid,  since  he  had  no  intention 
of  making  himself  known  to  his  grandfather,  who  had 
forbidden  him  to  appear  in  his  presence,  and  wished 
his  visit  to  remain  unknown  to  all  but  that  grandfather's 
old  and  faithful  servant. 

He  heard  the  tramp  of  but  one  horse,  and  that  at  a 
pace  which  proved  the  rider  had  no  intention  of  lin- 
gering on  his  way  to  ask  idle  questions,  or  scrutinise 
homely  peasants ;  but  that  rider  might  be  followed  at 
a  little  distance  by  others,  friends  or  foes,  and  it  could 
do  no  harm  to  shelter  himself  from  observation  behind 
a  furze-brake,  as  his  pass,  signed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  person  and  his  pur- 
pose, though  it  would  save  him  from  being  molested 
by  the  Roundheads,  would  prove  a  disadvantage  should 
he  fall  into  the  hands  or  the  Cavaliers,  who  were 
numerous  in  Yorkshire. 

Roland  bad  scarcely  passed  behind  the  thieket, 
through  which  he  could  observe  the  person  and  actions 
of  the  advancing  horseman,  when  that  horseman  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  turning  abruptly,  looked 
back  on  the  vale  through  which  he  had  passed,  shaking 
his  clenched  fist  with  a  threatening  gesture.  Mutter- 
ing between  his  set  teeth,  he  continued  to  gate  for 
some  moments;  then,  tossing  up  his  arms  with  a  shout 
of  triumph,  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  as  it  seemed, 
beyond  his  power  to  control,  be  turned  from  the  scene, 
and  galloped  down  the  hill  with  headlong  speed. 

Roland  looked  after  the  traveler  with  a  kindling 
eye,  doubtful  whether  he  should  not  pursue  or'hafi 
him ;  and  then,  abandoning  his  imprudent  purpose, 
hastened  to  the  brow,  which  commanded  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  round,  to  discover,  if  he  could,  the 
cause  of  that  horseman's  singular  conduct.  The  tra- 
veler was  By  field :  no  wonder  that  the  young  Cavalier's 
blood  had  boiled  at  the  sight. 

"  This  is  the  horseman,  then,  of  whom  the  pedler 
questioned.  There  is  evil  in  the  wind :  I  like  not  such 
men  lingering  near  my  ancient  home,  though,  alas ! 
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coarse  cloak  closer  round  him  the  better  to  conceal 
his  person. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  from  the  hill's  summit  which 
could  account  for  or  justify  the  menacing  gesture  and 
triumphant  shout  of  the  horseman,  unless  he  had  in- 
tended to  fling  a  wrathful  menace  at  Eden  Hall,  and 
its  aged  proprietor,  and  had  shouted  in  anticipated 
triumph  of  its  accomplishment;  but  it  was  reported 
that  Sir  Roland  Eden  held  Major  Byfield  in  high  re- 
pute, and  had  left  him  largely  in  his  will ;  so  that  this 
seemed  hardly  likely.  Perhaps  the  menace  and  the 
shout  had  been  intended  for  the  grandson,  not  the 
grand  si  re. 

Eden  Hall  stood  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
not  in  the  dip  of  the  valley,  but  half-way  up  the  rising 
ground  beyond ;  so  that  it  was  backed  and  sheltered 
by  a  richly-wooded  hill ;  while  the  eye  looked  op  to  it 
over  a  green  slope,  across  which  stately  clumps  and 
fine  old  trees  flung  their  long  deep  shadows,  checker- 
ing the  turf  with  light  and  shade,  vet  leaving  a  vista 
closed  by  the  front  of  the  venerable  mansion,  which 
had  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance.  The  sun  had 
sunk,  but  the  moon  had  not  risen :  all  around  was 
a  dusky,  dreamy  light,  softening  the  abrupt  points  in 
the  landscape,  and  blending  all  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  A  fresh  breeze  whispered  among  the  trees, 
rustling  the  crisp  leaves  faded  by  the  autumn  Bun; 
while  the  sky  was  an  unclouded  dome  of  gray,  against 
which  Eden  Hall  and  its  woods  stood  out  in  rich  relief. 
There  was  no  blaze  of  midday  splendour— no  striking 
contrast  to  attract  the  attention  to  the  present;  it 
rather  seemed  like  a  vision  of  the  past,  for  all  was  dim 
as  a  fading  recollection,  nothing  strongly  defined — 
nothing  bright,  but  the  evening  star;  and  even  she 
looked  down  on  the  tranquil  scene  with  a  softened 
lustre. 

Not  wishing  to  reach  the  house  till  the  shades  of 
night  should  shroud  him  from  observation,  Roland 
chose  himself  a  seat  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  whence  he 
could  look  over  the  vale  between  and  up  to  Eden 
Hall,  without  being  remarked  from  the  road.  As  he 
gazed  on  the  abode  of  his  gallant  ancestors,  and  the 
woods  where  he  had  wandered  in  his  childhood,  he 
sighed  to  think  that  he  had  forfeited  that  noble  inheri- 
tance, and  that  it  would  pass  to  another  race ;  and 
then  his  heart  swelled  as  bethought  that  he  was  hardly 
dealt  by ;  but  as  he  looked  at  the  chamber  which  he 
knew  to  be  his  grandfather's,  and  marked  a  pale  light 
gleaming  from  the  windows,  his  pride  was  softened — 
his  resentment  quelled, — he  remembered  only  the  long 
affection— the  doting  love  of  his  aged  relative;  and  the 
eyes  which  had  flashed  with  indignation  swam  in  tears. 
Along  the  whole  front,  above,  below,  no  light  stream- 
ed from  any  other  casement;  and  that  was  but  a  dull 
light,  betokening  as  he  feared,  Sir  Roland's  illness. 

And  he  was  not  there  to  smooth  his  pillow,  or  sup- 

fiort  his  aching  brow,— to  repay  in  manhood  the  carei 
avished  on  his  youth, — to  look  as  affection  only  looks, 
— to  speak  as  affection  only  speaks.  He  had  been 
thrown  off— been  disinherited  with  harsh  and  bitter 
taunts.  He  might  steal  with  the  stealthy  steps  of  the 
midnight  robber  in  the  dead  of  night  along  the  galle- 
ries where  he  had  once  trod  in  open  day  with  the  bold 
and  buoyant  spring  of  youth ;  he  might  thus  snatch 
one  glance  of  Aim  who  had  once  poured  his  blessing 
on  his  head,  and  followed  every  moment  with  the  gaze 
of  love  and  pride :  but  this  was  all.  If  he  told  his 
name,  he  would  be  hunted  forth ;  if  he  offered  to  kneel 
bofore  him, — if  he  prayed  for  leave  to  tend  him  with  a 
child's  devotion,  his  offer  and  his  person  would  be 
spurned. 

The  present  was  all  darkness — the  future  had  no 
gleam  of  light— a  life  of  exile  and  an  unmourned 
death :  but  the  past, — that  had  been  rich  in  good  and 
rich  in  beauty, — and  its  richness  and  its  beauty  rose 
up  before  him,  vested  with  brighter  glory  only  to 
mock  him  with  the  contrast,  and  make  him  feel  the 
agony  of  memory.  Bowing  his  head  on  his  clasped 
hands,  in  his  despair  he  prayed  aloud  for  death  ;  but 
after  a  time  came  better,  humbler  thoughts :  the  bit?, ' 
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Med  not  brash  to  shed,  and  bit  lips  moved  in  peni- 
tence and  prayer. 

When  he  again  looked  op,  which  was  not  till  night 
mi  fort  closing  round  him,  bis  features  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  patient  submission  which  they  had  rarely 
worn  before. 

As  he  looked  again  at  Eden  Hall,  the  light  still 
gleamed  from  the  sick  man's  chamber ;  bat  it  was  not  a 
solitary  light :  another  streamed  from  a  window  in  die 
time  line,— -another — and  another :  not  doll  as  the  one 
on  which  lie  had  gazed  before,  but  bright,  and  grow- 
ing brighter  every  moment.  What  could  it  meanf 
The  windows  from  which  streamed  these  lights  were 
the  windows  of  the  library,  a  noble  room,  but  not 
likely  to  be  occupied  at  such  an  hour.  He  looked 
below,— <there  was  no  light  in  the  lower  range  of 
windows  :  he  looked  above, — one,  two ;— yes,  there 
were  two  lights  above  in  the  upper  tier.  He  looked 
again  at  the  library:  the  light  increased  and  waxed 
brighter  and  brighter,  even  as  he  gated :  it  seemed 
more  than  the  flickering  of  a  candle— -a  flash— a  flood 
of  flame.  Could  his  eyes  deceive  him,-  or  did  he  see  a 
fiery  tongue  shoot  out  into  the  darkness  I  Was  it  an 
illumination  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  heir  f  He 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  to  clear  his  sight,  and 
then  gazed  again. 

Vivid  flames  shot  up  and  out,  darting  their  forked 
and  fiery  tongues  at  the  wood-work  round  the  win- 
dows, and  then  the  whole  of  the  space  was  a  flood  of 
fire,  except  where  the  stone  mul lions  and  transoms 
stood  out  as  a.  dark  cross,  while  the  melted  lead  of  the 
casement  fell  in  a  glittering  shower. 

He  could  no  longer  doubt — Eden  Hall  was  on  fire ! 
—not  in  one  part  only,  but  in  several;  and,  as  it 
seemed,  unknown  to  its  inmates ;  for  the  fire-bell  was 
anrung,  and  no  zealous  friends  were  to  be  seen  hurry- 
ing to  lend  their  aid.  ' 

It  must  have  been  the  work  not  of  accident,  but  of 
intent;  and  as  Roland  rushed  wildly  down  the  hill  and 
along  the  valley,  the  flames  flashed  brighter— flickered 
—sank,  but  only  to  burst  forth  with  greater  fury,  like  a 
giant  recoiling  to  spring  forward  with  fiercer  power. 
The  windows  below  were  still  unlit ;  but  above,  light 
after  light  came  into  the  various  casements:  long 
tongues  of  flame  shot  forth  with  a  bolder  sweep,  lick- 
ing the  dark  gray  walls  with  a  hal£caressinff,  half-de- 
fying motion,  and  shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  light 
without,  while  within  each  chamber  was  a  blaze  of 
splendour.  A  quivering  light  of  flame  shot  along  the 
roof,  and  died  away;  then  one  of  greater  breadth  and 
brightness  glanced  along  like  a  fiery  serpent ;  another 
and  another  came  on  in  quick  succession,  till  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  front  was  capped  by  a 
roof  of  fire ;  while  the  flames  biased  forth  from  the 
open  spaces  of  the  casements,  and  borne  on  the  wind, 
streamed  across  the  green,  scorching  and  blasting  the 
stately  trees,  and  reddening  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
few  persons  standing  near,  who  were  wringing  their 
hands,  and  gazing  in  stupid  fear  and  wonder,  uttering 
useless  lamentations ;  but  doing  nothing  to  arrest  the 
destruction  which  they  so  much  deplored. 

It  was  an  awful  and  terrific  illumination  to  welcome 
the  return  of  the  rightful  heir ;  for  as  he  neared  the 
house,  a  shower*  of  sparks  fell  within  the  beautiful 
gothic  porch  j  and  then  the  floor  of  the  library  and  the 
roof  of  that  porch  foil  in  with  a  fearful  crash,  that  was 
echoed  back  from  wood  and  hill,  while  the  richly- 
fretted  archway,  forming  the  entrance,  stood  out 
boldly  and  alone  against  the  wall  of  flame  that  glowed 
behind. 

Panting  and  breathless  from  his  speed,  Roland  gazed 
for  a  moment  in  speechless  wonder  on  the  scene  be- 
fore him. 

The  centre  and  one  side  of  the  front  of  the  mansion 
were  a  blaze  of  light,  too  dazzling  to  be  looked  on  with 
unshaded  eyes ;  but  the  left  extremity,  from  the  setting 
of  the  wind  the  other  way,  was  in  comparative  dark- 
ness. There  flames  gleamed  from  only  two  of  the 
casements  above,  and  the  lamp  still  burned  in  Sir  Ro- 
land's chamber,  though  its  dim  light  could  scarcely 


it  was  on  that  dim  light  that  Roland  looked,  not  on  the 
flames  that  hissed  snd  crackled,  leapt  and  danced  along 
the  walls  like  fire-fiends  glorying  in  their  powers  of 
destruction j  and  as  ho  gazed,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
feeble  cry. 

He  turned  to  those  assembled  on  the  lawn.  They 
were  mostly  women  and  children,  only  one  strong  man 
among  them,  and  he  bewildered  by  his  fear  and  wonder. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Roland  ?"  he  demanded  eagerly  of 
one  of  the  most  self-possessed  of  the  women. 

"  My  master  I  my  poor  master  T  We  never  thought 
of  him  !  To  be  sure  he  must  be  burned,  for  he  cant 
walk  I"  cried  several  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Where  is  Simpson  V  demanded  Roland  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Gone  r  gone ! — all  the  men  are  gone  out  against 
the  Royalists,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  Sir  Roland  there  f"  pointing  to  the  dim  light. 

"  Tes :  but  he  must  be  burned  or  smothered." 

Roland  staved  to  hear  no  more ;  but  rushing  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  entered  and  endeavoured  to  force 
bis  way  up  the  grand  staircase.  The  attempt  was  vain: 
no  mortal  man  could  (ace  the  flames  that  danced  and 
rioted  among  the  oaken  balusters,  playing  gracefully 
round  their  antique  carving,  or  the  smothering  smoke 
that  came  down  from  the  rooms  above  and  the  blazing 
roof.  8corched,  and  half  suffocated,  Roland  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  back,  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to 
proceed.  One  only  chance  remained  of  gaining  Sir 
Roland's  room,  and  his  grandson  rushed  along  a  pas- 
sage, and  then  up  a  narrow  stair,  which  happily  the 
fire  had  as  yet  left  untouched. 

The  gallery  into  which  it  led  was  so  foil  of  smoke, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  across  it ;  and  he  who 
entered  it  could  hardly  draw  his  breath. 

As  he  felt  his  way  along  the  wall,  he  again  heard  a 
foeble  cry,  followed  by  the  scratching  of  a  dog ;  and 
then  a  joyous  bark  asnhe  sagacious  animal,  bounding 
forward,  fawned  on  Roland. 

«  Ah,  Wolf!  There  is  one,  then,  still  glad  to  see 
me,  and  who  knows  me  even  in  this  disguise !"  ex- 
claimed the  heir  of  Eden  Hall,  earessing  the  gallant 
bjoodhound. 

But  the  noble  creature  in  his  joy  at  beholding  his 
young  master  did  not  forget  the  danger  of  his  old  one; 
and  seizing  hold  of  the  Cavalier's  cloak,  he  pulled  him 
impatiently  forward,  till  he  had  led  him  to  the  door  of 
the  sick  man's  chamber. 

The  apartment,  like  the  gallery,  was  filled  with 
smoke  ;  but  a  feeble  voice  calling  on  Simpson,  guided 
Roland  to  the  window,  to  which  his  aged  grandfather 
had  tottered  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  air ;  but  the 
temporary  strength  supplied  by  what  might  be  termed 
an  instinct  of  danger  that  had  enabled  him  to  quit  his 
bed  without  assistance  (which  he  had  not  done  for 
months  before)  was  wasted  on  the  effort,  and  unable 
to  undo  the  fastening,  he  stood  gasping  for  breath ;  in 
his  agony  shaking  die  casement  which  he  could  not 
open,  guessing  the  horrid  truth  rather  than  clearly  ap- 
prehending it,  as  the  vivid  light  from  without  flashed 
across  his  eyes  now  dimmed  by  age.  The  peril  was 
nearer  and  greater  even  than  he  deemed  in  his  almost 
childish  terror ;  for  as  Roland  crossed  the  floor,  the 
ceiling  above  crackled,  crashed,  and  a  large  portion 
foil  at  his  feet,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  chamber 
above  where  the  fire  was  now  raging,  through  which 
poured  a  flood  of  light,  illumining  the  whole  apart- 
ment. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Wrapping  a 
blanket  round  his  aged  relative,  who  clung  to  him  for 
protection,  though  without  knowing  to  whom  he  clung, 
Roland  bore  him  across  the  chamber  and  along  the 
gallery,  forcing  his  way  through  the  suffocating  smoke, 
the  burning  fragments  that  fell  around,  and  the  terrific 
roaring  of  the  fire,  Wolf,  as  before,  dragging  him  on 
by  the  cloak. 

As  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  paused  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  and  a  firmer  hold  of  his  pre- 
cious burden,  the  whole  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  gallery  along  which  they  had  just 
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maining  part  of  the  building  to  its  foundation,  sending 
up  clouds  of  thick  smoke  and  brighter  flame,  and  a 
roar  aa  of  a  mighty  cataract.  One  minute  later,  and 
8ir  Roland  had  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  proud 
home  of  his  fathers. 

With  a  burst  of  earnest  gratitude  to  Heaven  that  he 
had  thus  been  permitted  to  rescue  his  loved  and  aged 
relative,  Roland  hurried  down  the  stairs  with  his  now 
senseless  burden,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  women,  and  still  attended  by  the  faithful  blood- 
hound, laid  him  on  a  bed  in  the  gardener's  cottage 
which  stood  near. 

The  fire  raged  too  fiercely  to  admit  of  a  hope  of 
stopping  its  fury,  even  if  assistance  could  have  been  pro- 
cured, which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  the  efficient 
men  from  the  house  and  village,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  Roland,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  use- 
less regrets  and  impotent  attempts,  sat  by  the  side  of 
his  grandfather,  who,  overcome  with  fear  and  fatigue, 
had  fallen  into  a  tranquil  slumber.  He  had  asked  no 
questions  when  recovered  from  hia  swoon — uttered  no 
word,  except  the  name  of  Simpson,  and  appeared  so 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  peril  from  which  be  had 
been  saved,  that  Roland  feared  lest  the  intellect  which 
had  been  waning  for  some  months  was  extinguished 
by  the  shock. 

The  women  had  left 'the  room  by  the  young  Cava- 
lier's desire,  believing  him  to  be  a  doctor,  from  his 
having  administered  a  cordial,  and  were  standing  with- 
out the  cottage  mostly  gaxing,  wondering,  and  lament- 
ing, as  they  had  done  before. 

After  watching  the  tranquil  face  of  the  sleeper  for 
some  minutes,  Roland  walked  to  the  window  and  look- 
ed out  on  the  biasing  pile  before  him. 

It  would  have  been  an  awful  though  a  splendid  sight 
to  a  stranger ;  but  to  him  it  was  more  than  awful.  That 
blazing  ruin  had  been  the  scene  of  his  happy  childhood, 
it  was  linked  with  a  thousand  bright  and  loving  memo- 
ries ;  and  as  he  watched  the  flames  rising  higher  and 
higher,  and  bursting  out  in  different  parts,  scathing  his 
heart  as  they  scathed  the  wood  around ;  and  then  turned 
to  the  worn-out  sleeper,  who  stirred  not,  spoke  not, 
hardly  breathed,  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  how  soon 
the  ruin  of  his  home  and  race  would  be  complete.  Ere 
dawn  of  day  he  should  be  houseless — possibly  father- 
less— the  last  of  a  long  line— lonely  ana  desolate. 

The  darkness  of  despair  was  again  coming  over  him, 
when  Wolf,who  had  hitherto  watched  the  sleeper, 
walked  toward  him  with  his  usual  stately  mein,  and 
placing  his  paws  on  his  breast,  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
do  in  former  days,  looked  up  in  his  face,  as  his  young 
master  thought,  with  a  sad  and  reproachful  expression. 

"  My  old  boy  !  faithful  to  the  last !"  said  Roland  in 
a  faltering  tone,  softened  and  rebuked  by  this  seeming 
sympathy. 

"  Who  is  that!"  asked  Sir  Roland  in  a  low  yet  eager 
voice,  looking  at  his  grandson,  whose  face  and  form 
were  distinctly  shown  by  the  flood  of  red  light  which, 
pouring  in  through  the  casement,  made  all  in  that  little 
chamber  as  visible  as  at  midday. 

Roland  was  kneeling  by  his  side  in  a  moment;  but 
he  did  not  speak  lest  his  emotion  should  betray  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  the  aged  man.  "My 
eyes  are  dim ;  but  your  hair  looks  gray,"  passing  his 
long  thin  fingers  through  it;  "and  his  should  still  T>e 
bright :  yet  Wolf  would  only  thus  lay  his  head  on  the 
breast  of  one." 

"  I  am  that  one !"  said  Roland  with  a  choking  voice, 
delighted  to  find  him  so  much  clearer  in  intellect  than 
he  had  expected,  yet  shocked  at  the  ravages  which 
time  and  sickness  had  worked  upon  the  sufferer  since 
their  last  meeting.  "  I  am  Roland — your  son's  son — 
the  sole  remaining  one  of  our  brave  race.  Do  not  send 
me  from  you ;  do  not  curse  me,  as  you  threatened,  if 
I  came  into  your  presence." 

"  I  curse  you,  my  child  ?  No,  no  t  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  long,  and  yet  you  did  not  come :  but  now 
that  you  are  here,  you  must  not  leave  me :  I  shaunot 
live  long,  and  you  must  close  my  eyes  and  take  my 
parting  words,"  answered  the  old  man,  passing  his 
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feebleness  made  a  painful  exertion.  "  They  said  you 
would  not  come;  but  I  knew  you  would.  I  dreamt  of 
you  last  night ;  but  you  came  strangely  then,  with  a 
wild,  red  light  around  you  :  and  the  roaring  and  flash- 
ing of  flames,  and  the  falling  in  of  Waxing  room:  yes, 
I  dreamt  that,"  he  repeated,  putting  hia  hand  to  hie 
forehead  as  if  half  doubtful  of  the  fact.  "  But  then  all 
this  passed  away,  and  you  knelt  beside  me  aa  you  do 
now.  Yet  no, — not  quite  as  you  do  now,— you  are 
altered.    Has  sorrow  turned  your  hair  to  gray  P* 

"  No,  dear  sir ;  but  I  cannot  travel  safely  without 
disguise,"  said  Roland,  taking  off  his  wig. 

"Ah!  now  I  know  yon,  with  your  father's  brow, 
and  your  poor  mother's  smile.  Not  altered  now— only 
darker — much  darker.  And  then  I  saw  yon  afterward 
walking  with  Margaret,  looking  all  happiness.  The 
grounds  seemed  to  be  those  of  Eden  Hall  ;  bat  the 
house  was  not  the  same ;  it  looked  newer  and  grander; 
but  I  did  not  like  it  as  well.  Do  not  pull  down  the  old 
house,  Roland,  in  which  you  and  your  father  were 
born.  The  young  love  change — they  do  not  know  how 
the  hearts  of  the  old  cling  to  the  haunts  of  their  child- 
hoods, and  all  they  loved  before  the  lustre  of  their  life 
had  waned.  Do  not  pull  it  down,  Roland,  when  I  am 
gone:  you  won't,  will  you!"  pleaded  the  old  man, 
pressing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly into  his  face. 

"  Never,  sir  I  nothing  shall  be  altered  that  you  ap- 
prove of,"  replied  the  young  cavalier,  touched  even 
to  tears,  and  dreading  the  shock  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  destruction  of  the  old  house  would  cause  to  the 
feeble  frame  of  his  grandsire. 

"Now  I  know  mat  you  will  not,  for  yon  never 
broke  your  word  in  your  life,  and  never  vexed  me  pur- 
posely, but  in  joining  the  Royalists.  You  were  always 
respectful  and  affectionate-— an  old  man's  blessing  rest 
upon  you  I  You  need  not  look  for  my  will,  Roland, 
in  the  cabinet  where  it  used  to  be :  it  ia  not  there," 
continued  the  aged  baronet,  with  a  significant  look. 
"  I  told  Byfield  that  it  was  not  there ;  but  he  went  to 
look:  I  know  he  did;  for  I  heard  his  step— creep, 
creep,  along  the  gallery ;  and  the  gentle  opening  of 
the  library  door ;  and  then  he  went  into  all  the  other 
rooms— creep,  creep,  creep,  like  a  midnight  robber  or 
incendiary.  He  thought  I  should  not  hear  him ;  bnt  I 
did :  I  am  not  in  my  dotage  as  some  people  think." 

"  Has  Byfield  been  with  you,  sir  f  And  are  yon 
sure  that  he  went  into  all  the  rooms?"  demanded  Ro- 
land, eagerly,  a  fearful  suspicion  darting  into  his  mind. 

"  Sure  of  it  f  Yes,  that  I  am.  Do  you  think,  like 
others,  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  say  f"  observed  bis 
grandfather,  in  a  vexed  tone. 

"  Then  it  is  his  work,  and  not  the  work  of  accident!" 
exclaimed  the  Cavalier,  convinced  that  Eden  Hall  had 
been  fired  in  several  places,  and  that  the  hand  which 
had  fired  it  was  Byfield's. 

"  What  was  his  work  f"  asked  Sir  Roland,  but  con- 
tinuing to  apeak  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  "  If 
any  wickedness,  you  may  be  sure  he  did  it;  for  he  told 
me  evil  tales  of  you,  which  made  me  write  so  harshly. 
And  now  he  came  with  more  evil  tales,  and  would 
have  coiened  me  into  making  him  my  heir,  or  giving 
up  my  will :  but  I  was  not  so  weak  or  so  doting  as  be 
believed;  and  when  I  refused,  saying  I  knew  him,  he 
thought  to  frighten  me  with  his  fury,  knowing  that  I 
had  sent  away  the  men,  Simpson  and  all,  against  the 
Royalists,  who  were  plundering  Whiston's  form.  But 
Roland  Eden  never  feared  in  hia  youth,  and  could  not 
be  frightened  into  doing  evil  in  his  old  age,  when  life 
has  lost  its  charms,  and  he  must  so  soon  stand  before 
his  judge.  So  I  looked  on  the  villain,  and  bade  him 
begone :  and  he  went,  for  he  could  not  bear  my  look ; 
but  he  muttered  through  the  closing  door— *  I  will  be 
avenged,  and  that  right  soon,'— I  fear  him  not;  the 
plots  of  the  wicked  come  to  naught— their  evil  deeds 
fall  on  their  own  heads." 

"  He  has  kept  his  word — he  has  been  avenged,  and 
that  right  soon !"  thought  the  Cavalier,  looking  with    . 
surprise  at  the  sudden  energy  of  the  speaker,  and  his 
brightened  eye ;  but  he  made  no  remark,  and  8ir  Ro- 
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"  He  might  seek,  bat  he  could  not  find :  the  will  is 
in  safe  hands.     Let  me  whisper  where." 

His  grandson  bent  towards  him. 

"  Stephen  Ottery  has  it,  and  he  will  see  justice 
done." 

"  Stephen  Ottery,  my  father's  early  friend !"  ex- 
claimed Roland,  unable  to  repress  his  surprise  at  this 
•udden  wandering  of  mind,  in  one  who  had  before 
spoken  so  coherently.  "  He  died  long  since,  sir,  soon 
after  my  mother's  death." 

"  So  people  sav,  bat  it  is  not  all  true  that  we  hear," 
observed  the  old  man  with  a  look  of  superior  know- 
ledge. "  They  said  that  you  had  played  the  traitor, 
and  plundered  and  killed  old  friends,  and  fought  with  the 
wicked  Royalists,  and  many  other  false  things  besides. 
Stephen  Ottery  is  not  dead.  The  world  thinks  so ;  but 
I  know  better :  he  stood  by  my  side  to-night,  and  I 
gave  him  my  will,  that  he  might  see  justice  done.  I 
could  not  write  all  things  in  that  paper  that  I  desire ; 
bat  you  will  guess  my  wishes,  and  fulfil  them,  Roland 
—I  know  you  will.  You  will  be  kind  to  old  Wolf," 
looking  at  the  dog,  who  had  placed  his  fore-paws  on 
the  bed,  and  was  licking  his  hand.  "  And  you  will 
not  alter  the  old  house,  as  I  saw  in  my  .dream ;  vou 
will  not  let  a  stone  be  touched.  I  know  it  was  only  a 
dream;  but  it  is  before  me  still,  and  I  cannot  look 
away.  Byfield  wanted  to  be  lord  here ;  but  he  shall 
not  hare  a  foot  of  land,  nor  a  piece  of  gold  :  I  have 
left  it  all  to  Wilton,  my  gold,  my  land— all !  all!" 
with  a  look  of  triumph.  "  And  you  can  prove  that  I 
am  not  in  my  dotage.  Stephen  Ottery  will  not  let 
them  dispute  my  wishes,  and  Wilton  will  know  better 
what  to  do  with  it  than  you,  who  are  young  and  in- 
considerate," he  added,  without  remarking  his  grand- 
ion's  clouded  brow.  "  You  will  not  dispute  the  will, 
I  take  it,  Roland." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir :  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  your 
property  to  whom  you  please,"  replied  the  disinherited 
heir  with  unnatural  calmness. 

The  old  man,  observing  nothing  strange  in  look  or 
tone,  continued : 

"  Place  the  pillow  for  me,  Roland,  and  lay  me  down 
again  gently — very  gently.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
come  over  me  of  a  sudden  ;  I  have  not  talked  so  much, 
aor  felt  so  strong  for  a  long  time :  but  to-day  has  been 
a  happy  day.  Heaven  bless  you  I  and  Margaret  too. 
There  are  strange  noises :  don't  you  hear  them  !  But 
no,  you  cannot:  they  are  in  my  head.  And  strange 
forma,  too;  Byfield,  and  Stephen  Ottery,  and  your 
father  and  mother.  Yes,  yes  I  I  shall  soon  be  with 
them  in  the  quiet  grave.  Do  not  go,  Roland  ;  hold  my 
hand  in  yours,  and  send  him  away,"  waving  his  arm. 
"  There  stands'  Byfield  mocking  and  gibing,  and  point- 
ing to  a  burning  house  in  the  distance.  Don't— -don't 
go" — grasping  nis  hand. 

The  last  words  were  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  audible, 
and  the  feeble  frame,  worn  out  with  the  exertion  and 
excitement  of  the  day,  again  sank  to  sleep ;  but  even 
in  slumber  the  hand  of  his  grandson  was  held,  as  a 
timid  child  holds  the  hand  of  its  mother,  lest  she 
should  go  and  leave  it  alone  and  in  darkness. 

The  large  tears  fell  down  Roland's  cheek  as  he  gaxed 
on  the  wreck  of  mind  and  body  before  him ;  but  he 
thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  arrived  in  time  to  save 
him,  and  receive  his  blessing. 

Sir  Roland's  sleep  was  short.  He  started  up,  and 
looked  wildly  round,  speaking  with  an  energy  beyond 
hit  strength. 

"Ha!  what  is  that  shout  I  and  that  light  9  the  red 
light  coming  through  the  window  f  It  is  not  the  moon, 
for  it  is  too  bright :  it  is  not  the  sun,  for  it  is  not  so 
tteady.  And  this  room  T"  looking  round—**  it  is  not 
mine :  how  did  I  come  here  9  They  say  that  I  am  in 
my  dotage,  and  have  brought  me  here  te  die;  and 
Roland,  my  good  grandson,  is  not  here  to  protect  me." 

His  head  sank  on  his  bosom,  and  he  wept  for  some 
moments  as  a  child,  paying  little  heed  to  the  soothings 
and  caresses  of  the  young  Cavalier. 

"  If  you  are  Roland,  as  you  say  you  are,  take  me 
back  to  my  own  room— to  Eden   Hall ;    this  is  no 


die  there^— only  to  die.  I  shall  be  soon  gone— I  shall 
not  keep  the  heir  from  his  inheritance  long,"  pleaded 
the  old  man,  wringing  his  hands. 

"Spare  me!  spare  me,  dear  sir)  8peak  not  so 
cruelly.  Do  you  not  know  me  9"  exclaimed  his  grand- 
son in  strong  emotion. 

**  Know  you !"  repeated  Sir  Roland,  looking  into 
his  face  with  a  vacant  expression,  that  kindled  into 
memory  as  he  gazed.  "  Yes,  I  know  you  now,"  he 
said  with  an  affectionate  smile ;  **  you  are  Roland 
Eden,  my  grandson;  I  thought  I  was  among  hard- 
hearted strangers.  But  why  am  I  here  9  Take  me 
back.  I  am  sure  you  have  done  this  in  kindness, 
though  I  understand  not  why,  for  I  am  not  always 
quite  as  clear  as  I  was  in  former  days;  but  I  must  go 
back  to  the  old  house — I  could  not  die  out  of  it  in 
peace." 

*<  Not  to-night,  sir ;  some  other  time.  You  are  weak 
and  require  rest,"  faltered  Roland,  turning  away  and 
trying  to  put  him  off,  certain  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  would  be  his  death-blow. 

**  Why  not  to  night  I "  asked  8ir  Roland,  not  with 
the  querulous  peevishness  of  dotage,  but  the  decided 
tone  of  manhood,  all  the  energy  that  age  has  left  to 
mind  and  body  concentrated  on  that  one  point.  "  You 
are  silent— you  turn  away.  There  is  a  suffocating  feel ; 
I  felt  it  once  before  this  night,  or  I  dreamt  it  when  I  saw 
Eden  Hall  in  flames.  What  is  that  9"  he  demanded, 
as  a  more  vivid  light  flashed  across  the  room.  **  Fire  ! 
fire!  I  see  the  flames  against  the  clear  gray  sky.  Fire! 
lire !"  he  again  shouted  wildly,  springing  from  his  bed 
and  tottering  to  the  casement,  in  spite  of  his  grandson's 
efforts  to  restrain  him. 

The  flames  which  had  caught  his  eye  were  the  pre- 
lude to  a  greater  destruction.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
window,  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in, 
bearing  down  in  its  fall  the  remnants  of  the  floors  be- 
neath. Sir  Roland,  starting  back  with  a  deep  groan, 
gaxed  for  some  moments  in  silent  horror,  supported, 
though  unconsciously,  in  the  arms  of  his  grandson. 

**  Fallen !  fallen !  The  glory  of  our  race  departed  !" 
he  said  at  length  in  a  hollow  and  unnatural  tone.  **  I 
see  it  all  now — it  was  no  dream.  This  is  Byfield's  do- 
ing. He  has  been  avenged,  and  that  right  soori.  It 
was  your  father's  birthplace,  Roland ;  your  mother 
walked  its  halls  in  beauty — it  is  laid  low  !  Lay  him  as 
low !— May  he  suffer  as  I  suffer  now  I  But,  no,  no," 
he  continued,  the  unwonted  fire  in  his  eye  dying  away. 
"  Seek  him  not!  harm  him  not!  God  forgive  me  that 
my  paJsjed  hands  were  raised  to  call  down  vengeance 
on  his  head;  and  that  my  faltering  tongue,  which 
should  have  prayed  for  mercy  for  myself,  presumed  to 
speak  a  fellow  sinner's  doom.  God's  will  be  done  !  I 
was  too  proud  of  the  old  house  and  he  deals  mercifully 
by  me  in  this  chastening;  but  we  fall  together.  Where 
are  you,  Roland  T  I  would  lay  my  hand  upon  your 
heae^  and  bless  you  ;  but  the  room  is  dim — I  cannot 
see  you." 

"  I  am  here ;  my  arms  are  around  you,"  said  Roland 
with  a  shudder,  for  the  room  was  lighter  than  before ; 
but  there  was  an  unearthly  look  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"  Where  9  where  9  I  cannot  see  you— give  me  your 
hand.  Now  press  your  lips  upon  my  brow  :  it  is  cold, 
very  cold ;  your  kiss  will  warm  it.  I  feel  you  now, 
though  I  cannot  see  you.  Bless  you !  bless  you  !  pray, 
pray  for  me." 

His  lips  moved,  though  Roland  could  not  catch  a 
word :  an  expression  of  sweet  serenity  came  over  his 
features,  and  he  lay  motionless  in  his  grandson's  arms, 
who  placed  him  gently  on  the  bod. 

**  Master  Roland,  you  must  not  stay  a  minute  long- 
er :  I  hear  the  sounds  of  their  horses'  feet  in  the  ave- 
nue !"  was  the  abrupt  exclamation  of  a  man  who  had 
entered  the  room  unobserved  a  few  moments  before. 

"  I  cannot  go  now,  Simpson,  let  who  will  come,"  re- 
plied Roland,  recognising  the  faithful  servant.  **  Look 
at  that  smoking  ruin ;  I  cannot  leave  my  grandfather 
in  his % sorrow.  If  they  will  but  let  me  stay  with  him 
till  his  death,  they  may  take  my  life  the  instant  after." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  go  this  very  moment;  for  the 
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do  not  know  of  your  being  here,"  said  Simpson,  using 
the  freedom  of  an  old  and  attached  domestic)  and  at* 
tempting  to  lead  him  toward*  the  door. 

"  I  will  not  leave  the  room  while  he  lives,  for  fear 
of  all  the  Royalists  and  Roundheads  in  the  kingdom  I" 
exclaimed  Roland  resolutely. 

At  this  moment  Wolf,  placing  his  paws  on  the  bed, 
uttered  a  loud  and  melancholy  howl. 

The  ojd  serving  man  walked  hastily  towards  the 
couch,  and  bent  anxiously  over  Sir  Roland  ;  then  re* 
verently  replacing  the  bed  clothes  which  he  had  put 
down  to  lay  bis  hand  on  his  heart,  be  turned  again  to 
the  young  Cavalier,  while  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  need  wait  no  longer,  sir,  for  my  poor  old 
master's  sake  :  he  will  not  know  if  you  go  or  stay.  I 
guessed  it  from  WolPs  bowl." 

"  Itcannot  be  !  you  do  but  say  so  that  I  may  de- 
part !  exclaimed  Roland,  pushing  him  aside,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  body. 

"  Ah,  Master  Roland !  it  is  all  in  vain ;  that  kind 
heart  will  never  beat  again.  I  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing, be  was  so  restless  all  the  morning,  and  talked 
so  much  clearer  than  he  has  done  for  months,  speak- 
ing of  the  absent  and  the  dead  ;  but  he  would  not  let 
me  stay  with  him.  Then  the  old  house  burnt  almost 
to  the  ground ;  I  was  sure  he  could  not  stand  that ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  flames  afar  off,  I  rode  as  though 
for  my  life.  But  we  must  not  stay  lamenting  here ; 
you  must  go, Master  Roland;  and  go  this  moment 
too,  for  I  hear  the  shouts  of  the  Royalists.  You  are 
the  last  of  your  race,  and  you  must  go  now,  and  come 
back  in  quieter  times  to  build  up  the  hall  again. 
"  That  can  never  be,"  replied  the  Cavalier,  sadly. 
"  Yes,  but  it  will,  Master  Roland,  if  we  can  but  get 
you  safe  away  now ;  and  I  trust  to  see  it  too.  Why, 
Sir  Roland  would  not  rest  quiet  in  his  grave  if  it  should 
not  be — I  am  sure  he  would  not,"  cried  Simpson,  posi- 
tively, laying  hold  of  his  young  master's  arm  to  lead 
him  away  as  he  spoke. 

Imprinting  a  last  kiss  on  the  cold  brow  of  the  dead, 
and  reverently  closing  the  eyes,  Roland  let  the  old 
man  lead  him  to  the  door;  but  there  he  stopped 
abruptly. 

"  Those  honoured  remains,  Simpson ;  I  must  stay 
to  guard  them  from  insult,  and  see  them  decently  in- 
terred." 

"  I  will  look  to  that,  sir.  My  poor  old  master  was 
loved  and  respected  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  too,  though  he  fights  for  the  king, 
and  I  will  take  care  that  all  shall  be  done  as  you  could 
wish,"  replied  the  faithful  servant,  replacing  the  dis- 
guising wig  and  cloak  on  the  passive  Roland. 

As  the  young  heir  was  leaving  the  room,  Wolf  quit- 
ted the  corpse  on  which  he  bad  been  looking,  and 
walked  toward  him  with  the  evident  intention  of  fol- 
lowing his  fortunes. 

"  This  must  not  be.  I  have  no  home  for  yo%  my 
poor  fellow :  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  let  you  share  my 
*  bitter  lot.  Stay  there,"  pointing  to  the  bed,  "  and 
guard  your  old  master  in  death  as  faithfully  as  you 
guarded  him  in  life,"  said  Roland,  mournfully,  bend- 
ing down  to  pat  bim,  while  a  tear  fell  on  his  head. 

Wolf  licked  his  hand  in  token  of  submission;  and 
walking  back  to  the  bed,  lay  down  beside  it  with  a 
determined  air. 

"  He  must  be  taken  care  of,  Simpson,  for  his  noble 
master's  sake  and  his  own  worth,"  said  Roland,  with 
an  unsteady  voice,  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  "  Tell 
Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  of  his  fidelity,  and  say  that 
if  I  have  done  aught  to  serve  her,  I  pray  her  to  return 
it  in  her  care  for  him :  but  say  this  to  her  when  she  is 
alone  ;  and,  for  your  life,  ask  it  not  of  her  father:  I 
will  owe  Colonel  Wilton  nothing." 

The  old  man  wondered  at  bis  words  and  tone ;  but 
it  was  no  time  for  explanation;  so  he  only  promised 
obedience,  and  led  Roland- through  a  back  door  and 
across  some  fields  till  he  thought  him  safe  from  the 
Royalist  troops,  who  were  busy  snatching  what  plun- 
der they  could  from  the  smoking  ruins. 
"  Well,  good  bye,  Master  Roland,  since  you  won't 
L  let  me  oo  anv  farther,  and  God  be  with  vou."  said 


Simpson,  grasping  the  hand  which  the  young  Cavalier 
offered.  "  You  are  just  as  kind  and  good-tempered 
now  as  you  were  as  a  boy,  when  I  used  to  carry  you 
in  my  arms,  or  take  you  on  tbe-horse  before  me,  which 
makes  me  forget  sometimes  that  you  are  a  grown  man, 
and  that  I  should  not  call  you  Master  Roland  any 
longer ;  but  I  cannot  call  you  what  I  should,  and  my 
poor  kind  master  not  in  bis  grave :  I  cannot  call  yoa 
Sir  Roland — no — it  would  choke  me — I  am  sore  it 
would ;  but  you  will  excuse  me,  and  not  mind  ray  say- 
ing Master  Roland.  When  you  come  back  to  your 
own,  I  shall  have  learnt  better,  and  shall  not  mind 
then." 

"  Eden  Hall  is  not  mine,  and  I  shall  never  come 
back.  Call  me  not  by  his  name  who  is  gone;  let  his 
title  perish  with  him  who  so  wel)  upheld  its  honour, 
and  let  me  be  forgotten — swept  from  the  memory  of 
all,  as  I  shall  soon  be  from  the  roll  of  life !"  exclaimed 
the  Cavalier. 

Before  the  old  servant  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise at  this  passionate  burst,  Roland  was  beyond  sight 
and  hearing,  hid  by  the  young  plantation  into  whose 
depths  he  had  plunged. 

As  the  disinherited  heir  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  he  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  What  had  so  lately  been*  a  biasing  pile  of  fire 
sending  up  its  lurid  light  in  the  gray  heavens,  was 
now  only  a  darkened  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  from 
which  shot  up  occasionally  a  faint  and  flickering  flame 
to  show  how  recent  and  complete  had  been  the  destruc- 
tion. The  archway  of  the  porch  still  stood  erect, 
though  blackened,  as  did  some  of  the  outer  walls ;  but 
alt  within  was  wreck  and  ruin.  The  darkening  smoke 
was  sailing  away  across  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  in- 
creasing moon  looked  down  from  her  stately  throne 
with  a  calm  and  gentle  light. 

Roland  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  pur- 
sued his  course. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

Harlce !  the  ravenne  flappeshys  wynge, 

In  the  briered  dell  belowe ; 
Hark !  the  dethe-owle  loode  dotbe  synge 
To  the  nyahteuinres  as  thsie  goe ; 
Mie  rove  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  byt  deathe  bedde 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Chattebtox. 

Ok  a  clear  fresh  day  in  the  beginning  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  two  persons  might  be  seen  walking  at 
a  brisk  pace  over  Leigh  Downs.  The  one  was  a  slight 
youth  or  a  fair  and  handsome  countenance,  who  showed 
some  vanity  in  the  careful  adjustment  of  his  dress ;  the 
other  taller,  and  of  a  more  manly  appearance,  kept  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and  his  plain  cloak  gathered  closely 
round  him ;  but,  though  more  humbly  dressed  than  his 
companion,  he  had  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, and  was  evidently  regarded  with  some  degree 
of  deference  by  the  younger  traveler.  They  were 
Roland  Eden  and  Francis  Merton ;  and  not  having  long 
joined  company,  they  had  still  much  to  ask  and  much 
to  answer. 

"  1  am  very  sorry,  Captain  Eden,  that  my  pass  will 
not  enable  me  to  take  you  into  Bristol  even  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  domestic,  though  the  peril  of  the  times 
could  alone  exonse  my  making  such  an  offer,  had  I  the 
means  of  fulfilling  it;  but  Lord  Hopton,  who  com- 
mands there  now,  as  the  prince  is  again  in  the  field, 
would  grant  but  a  single  pass,  and  made  a  great  favour 
of  that,  only  yielding  on  master  Dacres  urging  his  for- 
mer services  to  his  majesty  ;  and  that,  as  my  guardian 
he  considered  my  presence  absolutely  necessary, 
though  but  for  a  few  hours,  to  arrange  some  business 
concerning  my  fortune,"  observed  Francis  to  the  Ca- 
valier, as  they  walked  on  towards  that  city. 

"  Lord  Hopton  only  shows  the  caution  befitting  a 
prudent  governor.  Remembering  your  prowess  at  the 
sierra*  he  fisara  lest  von  should  brincr  a  comnanion  in 
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arms  of  equal  valour,  and  surprise  the  city,"  answered 
Roland  gay  It. 

"  So  he  says,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  blush  and  a 
■mile,  half  pleased,  half  vexed  at  the  allusion.  "I 
doubt  not  that  both  Jie  and  you  are  laughing  at  my 
Tolly;  and  yet  bad  others  shown  a  little  more  of  such 
folly,  we  might  have  held  out  till  old  Robin*  relieved 
as,  as  he  did  Gloucester;  and  then  the  Royalists  would 
not  have  been  masters  of  Bristol." 
.  "  Very  true,"  remarked  Roland  frankly  ;  "  and 
though  I  may  have  smiled  a  little  at  your  playing  the 
hero  somewhat  after  a  boyish  fashion,  more  befitting 
the  times  of  romance  than  these  of  reality ;  yet,  believe 
me,  I  always  did  justice  to  your  courage,  and  bold  my- 
self honoured  in  counting  Master  Francis  Merton  as 
my  friend.  He  is  of  that  mould  from  which  circum- 
stances mmke  heroes  and  patriots." 

"  1  thank  you,"  said  the  gratified  youth  with  modest 
pride. 

"  But  look  to  yourself,  Francis,  and  let  not  the  school- 
ing of  an  evil  world— the  last  of  pride  and  the  lust  of 
gain,  or  the  vain  applause  of  man,  lead  you  astray.  60 
on  in  the  narrow  path  of  virtue— tread  not  aside,  though 
the  gauds  of  wealth  and  title  spread  their  lures  before 
you.  Ask  not,  will  this  be  gainful  f  but,  is  it  just  ? 
Walk  thus,  and  may  your  fate  be  happier  than  mine. 
I  am  sorry  that  your  share  in  my  escape  compelled  you 
to  leave  the  city." 

"  It  was  not  so,  and  you  need  feel  no  regret  if  it  had 
been.  Te  this  moment  not  a  Royalist  suspects  that 
the  learned  Doctor  Jam  Ram  Yeseck  was  Francis  Mer- 
ton, or  other  than  he  seemed ;  and  none  guess  that 
while  locked  without  the  magic  chamber  I  undid  your 
prison  with  Mistress  Boley's  keys,  and  gave  you  the 
change  of  clothes  concealed  beneath  my  wrapping 
cloak.  According  to  my  worthy  guardian,  my  own 
folly  brought  me  into  danger.  My  exploits  at  the  siege 
becoming  known,  as  he  asserts,  through  my  tongue 
not  being  kept  under  strict  rule,  a  flight  was  thought 
prudent;  and  you  may  believe  that  I  was  not  sorry  of 
this  excuse  for  joining  the  Parliamentarians,  which  had 
long  been  my  desire.  I  went  straight  to  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Wilton,  and  through  her  influence  am  now  an 
officer  In  her  father's  regiment.  I  did  that  lady  some 
little  service  in  the  matter  of  her  escape ;  and  having 
aided  in  yours  was  far  from  telling  against  me,"  he 
added  with  an  arch  smile;  but  Roland  turned  away 
with  a  sigh,  and  he  continued:  "Colonel  Wilton  has 
promised  to  look  to  my  advancement  if  I  deserve  it." 

"  Trust  not  to  Colonel  Wilton— trust  to  no  man," 
observed  Roland  abruptly. 

"  Then  I  will  trust  to  a  woman,"  said  Francis  gaylv ; 
"  and  see  if  Mistress  Bridget  Boley  cannot  arrange  lor 
vour  departure  to  Holland,  though  the  report  which 
brought  you  hither  of  the  ( Two  Brothers'  being  ready 
to  sail  for  that  country,  turns  out  to  be  raise.  I  can 
stay  but  two  days  in  the  city ;  but  I  will  see  Mistress 
Boley  the  first  thing,  and  consult  with  her  for  your 
safety ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  had  better  stay  oon- 
cealed  in  the  wood ;  for  as  your  life  would  pay  the  for- 
feit of  discovery,  you  are  safer  outside  the  walls  than 
within  them.  Not  that  I  think  any  one  but  your  great- 
est foe,  or  your  greatest  friend,  or  vour  lady  love,  could 
tell  you  in  that  disguise,  with  that  grizzly  hair  and 
beard,  and  dark  complexion :  I  should  not  have  known 
you  but  for  your  salutation.  Not  far  off  is  a  safe  covert 
where  you  can  remain  till  I  return,  or  send  a  trusty 
messenger.*' 

Leaving  the  beaten  track,  Francis  turned  off  to  the 
left,  taking  his  coarse  down  a  ravine,  which  led  directly 
to  the  Avon.  The  hollow  way  deepened  and  widened 
as  they  proceeded,  growing  more  picturesque  at  every 
step.  The  path,  narrow,  winding,  and  intersected  with 
projecting  roots,  showed  no  trace  of  art,  but  wound 
among  the  trees  in  graceful  curves.  Neither  spade  nor 
line  had  been  employed  in  its  formation ;  nothing  more 
artificial  than  the  passing  tread  of  impatient  travelers, 
or  &ose  who  came  to  meditate  or  to  admire.  As  they 
approached  the  river,  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley 
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or  gorge  rose  higher  and  steeper:  on  one  hand,  clothed 
with  intertwining  trees  to  the  very  summit  (a  space  of 
table-land,  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  camp) ;  while  on 
the  other  stood  an  almost  perpendicular  barrier  of  rock, 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Nature  into  a  rude  half  moon, 
with  a  crowning  of  battlements. 

Hazel,  birch,  and  the  flexile  ash,  had  found  a  footing 
in  the  larger  clefts,  spreading  their  waving  boughs  over 
the  face  of  the  gray  stone  ;  while  from  the  smaller  cran- 
nies streamed  forth  the  bramble  and  the  brier,  floating 
in  the  breeze  like  mimic  banners,  flinging  their  long 
slender  branches  over  the  herb  Robert,  the  cistus,  and 
the  fern,  that  lent  their  aid  to  tapestry  the  rugged  rock. 
At  its  foot  was  a  small  open  space ;  and  above,  free 
from  the  interlacing  of  the  boughs,  which  nearly  ex- 
cluded the  sunbeams  from  the  other  parts  of  the  path, 
might  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  azure  sky. 

"  You  can  remain  here  while  I  proceed  to  the  city," 
said  Francis  Merton.  "  The  season  is  late  for  the 
wandering  of  lovers  in  Nightingale  Valley ;  and  besides, 
our  damsels  keep  more  at  home  than  they  did ;  for  the 
Royalist  soldiers  are  apt  to  be  over  free,  and  not  over 
courteous." 

"  Only  the  Royalist  soldiers,  Master  Francis  ?"  ask- 
ed Roland  with  a  half  smile  at  the  zeal  of  the  young 
Parliamentarian. 

"  I  meant  no  offence,  and  will  not  deny  that  Round- 
heads may  sin  in  this  way  too,  sometimes,"  replied 
Francis  frankly. 

"  It  is  the  curse  of  war,  giving  a  loose  to  the  evil 
passions  that  even  in  peace  will  hardly  submit  to  rule. 
Wo  to  the  land  where  the  ties  of  brotherhood  are 
rent  asunder,  and  those  of  one  tongue  and  kindred 
ranged  under  different  banners  I"  observed  Roland 
with  a  sigh. 

"  I  will  return  or  send  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  that 
may  not  be  for  some  time,"  said  Francis. 

"  I  will  be  patient,  only  run  into  no  peril  for  my 
sake." 

Roland  watched  the  stripling  as  he  bounded  down 
the  narrow  and  rugged  path  with  the  spirits  of  his  early 
years  unchecked ;  the  rainbow  hopes  and  imaginings 
of  youth  as  yet  undimmed  by  experience,  and  he  felt 
that  wisdom  might  be  dearly  bought. 

Resting  on  a  mossy  bank,  soft  as  the  couch  of  luxury, 

§emmed  with  the  flowers  of  the  cistus  and  other  chil- 
ren  of  the  wild,  and  screened,  as  he  thought,  from 
observation  by  the  thickly-clustering  foliage,  he  gazed 
on  the  scene  with  a  painter's  eye,  and  reveled  in  its 
beauty  with  a  poet's  spirit. 

"  If  nota  safe  asylum, it  is  a  lovely  one,"  he  thought; 
"  a  fitting  home  for  some  woodland  lay." 

It  was  indeed  a  spot  suited  for  the  holding  of  a  fairy 
revel.  The  earth  was  carpeted  with  a  short  moss, 
buoyant  and  silent  to  the  tread  ;  while  overhead,  the 
interlacing  boughs,  shutting  out  the  blaze  of  day, 
formed  a  leafy  bower,  within  which  reigned  a  soft  and 
dreamy  light.  The  full,  dark  verdure  of  the  summer 
months  was  gone,  but  the  bright  and  varied  hues  of 
autumn  shed  a  richer  glory  round  ;  and  the  few  crisped 
leaves  which  had  fallen  on  the  path,  or  lay  on  the 
mossy  bank,  looked  not  like  the  harbingers  of  desola- 
tion, but  as  the  bearers  of  some  loving  message  from 
the  trees  that  waved  on  high.  Nor  was  this  fairy  home 
without  its  music.  The  breeze  played  with  a  sooth- 
ing murmur  among  the  boughs )  and  the  birds,  glory- 
ing in  the  bright  day,  poured  forth  their  witching 
melody. 

Roland  lay  on  his  mossy  couch  watching  how  the 
sunbeams  strove  to  pierce  through  the  interwoven 
branches  overhead,  and  how  occasionally  a  narrow  and 
broken  stream  of  light  would  gleam  across  the  path  for 
a  single  moment,  and  then  be  lost,  as  some  intervening 
bough,  displaced  by  the  passing  breeze,  resumed  its 
station.  Then  his  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  past,  till 
minute  after  minute  fled  unheeded,  and  swelled  to 
hours;  while  he  took  no  note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
marked  not  the  stealthy  approach  of  one,  who  had  long 
been  regarding  him  with  a  keen  and  vengeful  gaze. 
The  crashing  of  a  bough  beside  him  at  length  rouaed 
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arm 8  rang  among  the  rocks,  echoed  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
and  a  bullet  sank  into  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
rested  hut  an  instant  since  ;  whilst  Byfield  stood  before 
him  with  a  pistol  in  his  outstretched  hand,  and  the  fire 
of  hatred  in  his  eyes. 

"  The  foul  fiend  hath  charmed  you  against  lead,  but 
steel  shall  work  my  vengeance,9'  exclaimed  the  Round- 
head furiously,  flinging  down  his  pistol  in  disappointed 
rage,  and  drawing  his  sword  as  he  sprang  fiercely  upon 
Roland,  who,  stepping  back  a  pace  to  avoid  his  wea- 
pon, and  gain  time  to  draw  his  own,  slipped  on  the 
smooth  moss. 

Before  he  could  recover  his  footing,  his  ruthless  foe 
had  borne  him  to  the  ground,  and  passed  his  sword 
through  his  body  up  to  the  very  hilt.  ' 

"  Foolish  dreamer !  didst  thou  think  to  escape  me  f" 
cried  the  destroyer  in  triumphant  malice.  "  Thou 
wert  doomed  to  fall  by  my  hand  :  I  saw  thee  thus  in 
the  magic  vase.  Writhe  as  thou  wilt,  my  sword  is  in 
thy  side,  my  foot  is  on  thy  breast.  Wilt  thou  sue  for 
life  T    Wilt  thou  pray  me  to  let  thee  rise  7" 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Roland  in  a  hollow  voice,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  but  uttering  no  groan,  no  cry  of  pain. 

"  Ha !  thou  wilt  not  sue  ?  Thy  proud  heart  will  not 
bend  before  thy  conqueror  ?  Ay,  Roland  Eden,  con- 
queror !  thy  conqueror  1  Give  back  my  look  of  hatred 
as  thou  wilt ;  I  do  not  wish  thy  love ;  but  thou  shalt 
know  how  much  thou  owest  me.  Thy  teeth  are  set; 
thy  lips  compressed,  that  I  may  hear  no  groan  :  I  need 
it  not  to  learn  thy  agony;  I  triumph  in  thy  silence. — 
You  do  not  call  for  aid,  for  there  are  none  to  hear  the 
call.  You  die  t  and  by  my  hand  !  I  sent  the  bullet 
that  should  have  slain  you  on  the  night  you  sang  your 
love  song  beneath  Margaret's  window.  I  placed  Hul- 
ton's  intercepted  letter  in  the  prince's  hands,  with  such 
other  details  as  condemned  you  to  a  traitor's  death. — 
I  bade  Thorpe  and  his  companions  take  your  life.  I 
fired  Eden  Hall ;  and  now  thou  art  lying  in  thy  death 
pang,  and  my  foot  is  on  thy  throat  1  What !  silent  still  1 
Then  I  will  tell  thee  that  which  shall  compel  a  groan. 
I  kept  it  for  the  crowning  wonder  of  my  tale.  I  have 
suppl anted  thee  with  Margaret  Wilton.  She  is  mine  1 
my  bride  I  my  wife !  Will  not  this  rouse  thee  into 
frantic  speech?  Thy  body  quivers,  but  thy  lips  are 
mute  :  thine  eyes  are  closed  ;  I  cannot  read  my  triumph 
in  their  look  of  rage  ;  thou  hast  the  livid  look  of  death. 
Post  thou  not  hear  t  thy  Margaret  is  my  wife  I"  re- 
peated Byfield,  stooping  and  shouting  in  his  ear. — 
"  That  should  awaken  thee  though  dead.  No  word — 
no  sign  1  Thou  art  beyond  my  power  then.  The  ven- 
geance that  I  swore  to  take  is  mine  ;  yet  I  could  al- 
most wish  thee  back  to  life,  that  I  might  take  that  life 
again.  Lie  there,  and  feed  the  vulture  and  the  crow, 
unwept — unhonoured ." 

As  he  concluded,  he  drew  forth  his  sword,  and 
spurned  the  motionless  body  with  his  foot.  The  crim- 
son tide  rushed  out  of  the  wound  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  weapon,  and  the  murderer  was  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  his  victim.  He  shuddered  not,  but  continued 
to  gloat  on  his  foe  till  the  sound  of  approaching  steps 
forced  him  to  fly.  "  If  friends,  they  come  too  late  f" 
he  thought.    "  The  deed  is  surely  done !" 

Francis  Merton  uttered  a  cry  of  grief  and  horror  as 
he  reached  the  fatal  spot.  He  had  come  back  with  a 
bounding  step  and  a  joyous  heart,  to  say  that  all  was 
arranged  through  Mistress  Boley  for  Roland's  imme- 
diate departure  for  Holland ;  but  the  bounding  step 
was  arrested,  and  the  gay  heart  chilled,  as  he  gaaed 
on  the  ghastly  corpse.  He  knelt  down  by  the  still 
bleeding  body  j  he  bent  over  it  to  feel  if  life  still  lin- 
gered. Could  he  have  found  the  faintest  pulsation,  he 
would  still  have  dared  to  hope ;  but  he  found  none,  and 
his  passionate  grief  burst  forth  in  sobs  and  groans.  He 
called  himself  his  murderer  for  having  guided  him  to 
the  lonely  spot,  and  his  tears  broke  out  afresh  at  the 
thought  that  he  could  neither  avenge  his  death,  nor 
see  to  his  honourable  burial,  as  he  was  forced  to  leave 
the  city  within  so  short  a  space.  To  Mistress  Boley, 
who  alone  knew  of  Roland's  arrival,  could  he  devolve 
this  task  (for  he  would  not  give  the  Royalists  the  tri- 
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hearted  Bridget  fulfil  the  painful  duties   which  the 
speedy  departure  of  the  youth  imposed  upon  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Servant.    You  mistake  m«%  sir. 

Falstaff.  Why,  sir.  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ? 
Setting  ray  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had  lied  in 
my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Servant  I  pray  you ,  sir,  than  set  your  knighthood  and  your 
soldiership  aside,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in 
your  throat,  if  yon  say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 


Ra^hkb.  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
opening  of  this  tale— years  full  of  stirring  and  import- 
ant events,  and  Bristol  was  again  besieged.  Lord  Hop- 
ton,  after  recruiting  his  health  and  collecting  troops, 
had  left  the  city  to  encounter  Sir  William  Waller  at 
Alreaford,  and  subsequently  followed  the  ting  to  the 
west,  where  be  still  remained  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  one  of  his  council ;  while  Rupert  had  returned  to 
defend  the  town  against  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  which  had  lately  been  so  vic- 
torious at  Sberborn  and  Bridgewater. 

The  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  so  disas- 
trous to  the  Royalists,  had  discouraged  all  but  the 
king,  who  still  despaired  not  of  subduing  his  rebellious 
subjects  and  ruling  according  to  his  own  will.  The 
publication  of  his  private  correspondence,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  after  the  latter  engage- 
ment, proving  his  insincerity,  and  the  little  reliance 
that  could  be  placed  upon  his  word,  turned  the  hearts 
of  many  against  him— cooled  the  devotion  ofNeven  his 
best  friends,  and  had  a  great  share  in  his  after  unhappy 
fate.  While  others  were  dismayed,  he  saw  not  the 
precipice  on  which  he  stood,  but  sharply  rebuking 
those  who  urged  him  to  seek  for  peace,  declared, 
"  That  low  as  he  was  he  would  not  go  less  than  what 
was  offered  in  his  name  at  Uxbridge."*  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  counties  who  had  done  htm  so  much 
good  service;  many  of  his  most  devoted  followers  who 
had  ventured  their  lives  and  spent  their  property  to 
advance  his  cause ;  even  the  fiery  Rupert  himself,  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  and  entreated  him  to 
make  some  concessions ;  but  Charles  was  inflexible- 
he  saw  not  as  others  saw  ;  and  after  spending  more 
than  three  weeks  in  hunting  and  other  amusements  at 
Ragland  Castle,  he  seriously  set  himself  to  collect 
fresh  troops,  wherewith  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes. 

To  historians  jve  leave  the  recital  of  the  public 
events  of  the  intervening  time  between  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  in  July,  1643,  by  Rupert,  and  its  second  siege 
in  August,  1646,  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  return 
to  those  whose  varying  fortunes  we  have  undertaken  to 
relate. 

The  Roundheads  were  preparing  to  attack  the  city 
from  without — the  Royalists  were  preparing  to  defend 
it  from  within — the  whole  country  for  miles  round  was 
astir,  and  yet  there  was  one  within  an  hour's  ride  of 
the  scene  of  action,  of  an  eager  spirit  and  acknow- 
ledged courage,  who  for  a  time  at  least  thought  neither 
of  the  besieged  nor  the  besiegers,  but  stood  at  an  open 
window  gaaing  anxiously  out,  or  paced  the  floor  with 
hurried  and  impatient  steps.  Thus  had  he  looked,  and 
thus  had  he  paced,  till  the  little  patience  he  possessed 
was  quite  exhausted;  and  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  lured  thither  to  his  death,  or  to  further  some  un- 
fathomable scheme  of  an  unfathomable  person,  grew 
from  a  vague  suspicion  into  a  certainty.  The  hour  of 
appointment  had  long  been  passed,  yet  that  appoint- 
ment had  not  been  kept. 

Had  he  come  from  a  foreign  land,  at  no  little  per- 
sonal risk,  on  a  fool's  errand— at  a  knave's  bidding  T 
And  could  be  justly  blame  any  but  himself  for  doing; 
this  at  the  wish  of  one  of  whose  honour  and  good  will 


*  His  own  words.— For  proofs  of  Charles'  insincerity  to  the 
Irish  and  English,  see  his  leuer  to  Rupert,  and  his  private 
correspondence  published  by  th«  Parliament.— CfercnrfMt, 
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he  by  no  means  felt  assured  r  Time,  peril  and  adversi- 
ty bad  somewhat  tamed  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  youth ; 
bat  bis  cheek  flushed  at  the  thought  of  having  been 
deceived  and  lureft  to  mockery  or  danger  by  the  power 
of  a  name,  whose  spell  was  mighty  as  tie  seal  of 
Solomon. 

And  who  was  this  restless  and  impatient  watcher  ? 
It  was  Roland  Eden,  who  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
pedler,  by  his  desire,  at  a  house  in  the  village  of  Law- 
rence Weston,  not  far  from  the  Lodge,  the  scene  of  his 
serenade. 

He  was  still  gazing  anxiously  from  the  window,  un- 
certain whether  to  remain  or  depart,  when  tbe  door 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  the  pedler  stood  before 
him  with  tbe  same  merry  mischief  in  his  eye— the  same 
mingling  of  jest  and  command  in  his  tone  as  in  former 
days;  bat  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  plain,  yet  well 
cbosen. 

"  Yon  are  all  in  the  wrong,  young  sir,"  said  Peter 
gsyly.  "  You  made  up  your  mind  that  I  should  not 
come,  and  fretted  at  your  folly  in  heeding  the  words  of 
a  not  very  honest  pedler,  whereas  your  only  folly  was 
ia  doubting  my  honour  and  sincerity.  You  thought, 
too,  that  I  should  come  in  the  crimson  doublet  and 
glittering  breastplate  with  which  I  delighted  the  gaping 
crowd  in  the  castle  court,  instead  of  which  I  come  as 
a  decent,  sober,  country  gentleman.  Why,  I  have 
been  speaking  of  the  present  with  General  Fairfax,  and 
guessing  of  the  future  with  Lieutenant-General  Crom- 
well. And  no  vulgar  future  will  it  be : — Hampden* 
spoke  with  a  prophet's  tongue.  Upon  that  massy  brow 
is  writ  a  tale  which  shall  not  die  within  the  memory  of 
man :  whether  of  glory  or  of  shame  time  yet  unborn 
w  will  show." 

The  speaker  passed  for  a  moment,  seeming  as  one 
who  looks  not  on  that  which  is,  but  on  that  which  is 
to  be,  and  then  continued  in  a  gayer  tone. 

"  And  lastly,  you  have  been  expecting  me  from  the 
west,  and  I  have  come  from  the  east  It  is  more  pru- 
dent sometimes  to  enter  at  the  back  door  than  the 
front,"  giving  a  knowing  nod  at  Roland,  who,  being 
by  no  means  pleased  with  his  visitor's  delay  and 
faniliar  address,  answered  rather  sharply  to  his  last 
remark. 

"  An  entrance  at  the  back  door  might  have  suited 
Peter  Poison,  pedler,  but  is  much  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Peter  Porson,  gentleman,  who  has  been  taken  into 
the  council  of  the  general,  and  learnt  courtly  graces 
and  politeness  from  his  lieutenant.'9 

The  pedler  coloured  at  the  sarcasm. 

"  I  learn  courtly  graces  from  none,  my  education  in 
that  point  having  been  long  since  completed;  but  I 
will  teach  you  wisdom,  if  not  too  dd&or  too  proud  to 
he  taught.  The  fate  of  many  will  rest  on  that  uncourtly 
soldier;  and  whatever  power  his  sword  may  win,  his 
mind  will  enable  him  to  support  with  dignity.  Crom- 
well may  be  feared — roust  not  be  jested  on.  Of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  you  would  say  nothing  disrespectful,  I 
conclude;  since,  but  for  his  personal  kindness  in  fur- 
nishing yon  with  a  pass,  you  could  not  have  stood 
where  you  now  stand.  And  now  to  play  the  courtier, 
young  gentleman,  since  you  appear  to  desire  it— in 
mockery  or  sincerity  I  inquire  not.  Good  morning, 
air:  I  fear  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  but  request  you 
to  believe  that  my  doing  so  was  not  the  effect  of  incli- 
nation, but  of  unforeseen  occurrences.  Those  who 
should  have  been  here  long  since,  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived ;  but  I  would  delay  appearing  no  longer,  lest  you 
should  deem  me  wanting  in  courtesy." 

Roland  looked  at  his  singular  visitor  with  a  surprise 
*hich  he  bad  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  con- 
ceal. There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  pedler  in  the  per- 
son who  addressed  him :  look,  tone,  manner,  bore  the 
uamp  of  the  court.  Tbe  grace  of  his  bow  could  not 
have  been  exceeded;  and  his  polished  ease  proved 
him  accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.    There  was  no  lurking  malice  in  his  eye;  and 


•  Hampden  said  of  Cromwell—"  Should  this  contest  end  in 
»»»>  yonder  alovsnwillbe  the  first  man  in  England."— 


even  Roland's  look  of  wonder  was  met  with  calm  and 
courtier-like  indifference. 

"  I  pray  you  to  be  seated,  Sir  Roland,"  he  continued, 
gracefully  waving  him  to  a  chair. 

"  Call  me  not  that — mock  not  the  dead  to  vex  the 
living.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  so  addressed, 
it  must  be  the  last;  let  the  title  go  with  the  land — it 
should  not  rest  with  a  homeless  outcast!"  exclaimed 
the  young  Cavalier  sternly. 

"  So  let  it  go — they  should  not  be  disjoined,"  re- 
plied the  pedler  calmly.  "But  I  pray  you  to  be 
seated." 

"  Have  done  with  this  foolery  1"  cried  Roland  im- 
patiently, throwing  himself  into  the  chair  to  which  the 
pedler  pointed. 

"  Foolery,  quotha !  you  are  as  difficult  to  please  as 
a  fine  lady's  lap-dog— or  a  silly  maiden  deep  in  love— 
or  a  gay  young  Cavalier, — the  worst  of  all  the  three  to 
content,  as  it  seems.  I  come  as  a  plain  country  gen- 
tleman, and  you  taunt  me  to  play  the  courtier :  I  com- 
ply, acting  the  part  with  all  fitting  grace,  and  you  cry, 
— 'Have  done  with  such  foolery!'  And  now  that  I 
relapse  into  the  pedler,  the  frown  deepens  on  your 
brow.  What  would  you  wish  me  to  be  ?  Speak  the 
word,  and  that  I  am." 

"  Be  what  you  really  are — say  what  you  really  think 
—I  ask  no  more." 

"  That  would  content  some  people ;  but  it  would? 
not  content  you,"  observed  the  pedler,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head. 
"  Try." 

The  pedler  paused  an  instant,  and  then,  as  if  moved 
by  some  sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  advanced 
with  a  hasty  step,  looking  with  swimming  eyes  into  the 
young  man's  face. 

"  What  if  I  played  the  woman,  Roland  Eden,  and 
wept  for  joy  to  see  you  living,  whom  I  have  wept  as 
dead  f  What  if  I  said  that  I  have  longed  and  prayed 
for  this  hour  T  Would  you  not  laugh,  and  mock,  and 
say,  the  pedler  is  beside  himself,  or  plays  a  part  ? — 
and  yet  it  would  be  but  tbe  simple  truth.  Will  you. 
believe  this  T" 

"  I  know  not  what  to  believe,"  replied  the  Cavalier, 
touched,  bewildered  by  this  sudden  change  of  manner, 
and  unable  to  decide  whether  the  whole  was  not  a 
cheat  "  Who  and  what  are  you  f  If  you  would  have 
me  believe  you,  reply  not  in  the  words  of  folly,  but  of 
truth." 

"  You  wrong  me  by  your  suspicions,"  said  the  ped- 
ler with  a  lofty  air.  "  Who  I  am  shall  not  be  told — 
or,  at  least  not  now :  I  would  go  down  into  the  grave 
unknown.  Ask>aught  concerning  yourself,  and  it  shall 
be  answered,"  he  added,  seating  himself  opposite  to 
Roland  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  accept  your  pledge,  and  am  sorry  if  I  have 
wronged  you,"  said  the  young  Cavalier  kindly.  "  But 
do  not  think  to  deceive  me,  or  turn  me  aside  by  idle 
jests." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you,  or  I  think  I  might 
succeed,"  said  the  pedler  with  one  of  his  dry  smiles. 
"Ask,  and  my  answers  shall  be  brief,  but"  true:  I 
would  have  no  suspicions  linger  in  your  mind." 

"Fairly  promised — perform  as  fairly,  and  I   wilt 
own  myself  your  debtor.     I  shall  be  keen  as  an  inqui- 
sitor." 
"  And  I  sincere  as  though  at  confession." 
"  I  will  begin  at  our  first  meeting  then.'    How  did 
you  know  of  my  visit  to  Lawrence  Weston  Lodge  ?" 

"  It  was  not  oar  first  meeting,  but  pass  we  that.  I 
was  there  on  the  same  errand  as  yourself,  but  kept 
concealed,  unwilling  to  mar  the  effect  of  your  serenade, 
or  divide  the  honour  of  the  rescue,  which  I  hoped 
would  soften  Lady  Burfrey's  anger.  It  was  a  marvel- 
ously  moving  ditty !  the  very  owls  wiped  their  eyes, 
and  the  nightingales  sobbed  outright." 

"  Why  did  you  persist  in  forcing  your  company  upon 
me  afterward  f"  asked  Roland  quickly,  avoiding  the 
pedler's  merry  glance. 

"  Not  to  compel  a  bribe  for  my  silence,  as  you  be- 
lieved ;  but  to  protect  you,  as  I  told  you  then.  I  had 
tracked  your  steps  from  the  Severn,  knew  who  had 
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fired  the  shot  in  the  valley,  and  with  what  a  deter-  | 
mined  purpose  Byfield  sought  your  life  :  my  company 
alone  saved  you  from  a  second  attempt,  which  might 
have  been  more  successful." 

"  Why  not  have  said  so  plainly,  and  warned  me  of 
Byfield's  enmity,  of  which  I  had  no  suspicion  T" 

'"  You  showed  no  inclination  to  believe  honest  Peter 
Porson,  and  were  too  rash  to  have  been  a  safe  confi- 
dant. You  would  have  demanded  a  fair  fight,  and 
risked  your  life  in  an  encounter  with  a  villain,  who 
would  have  scrupled  at  taking  no  advantage.  Such 
odds  were  not  to  my  taste — I  prefer  a  counterplot." 

"  I  understand  ;  moderate  measures  where  they  will 
serve  your  turn,  having  a  fancy  that  blood  calls  for 
blood,"  remarked  Roland,  significantly. 

The  Pedler  smiled,  but  looked  unabashed,  and  re- 
plied without  embarrassment.  "Such  of  late  years 
has  been  my  plan  ;  never  use  the  sword  when  wit  can 
prevail.  I  desired  not  Byfield'a  death  only  to  prove 
him  the  villain  I  believed  him  :  and  J  warned  you  of  a 
secret  foe,  who  would  bring  you  into  danger  for  that 
night's  deed,  advising  you  to  fly." 
<<  I  preferred  honour  to  safety." 
"  Honour  is  a  debatable  word,  which  I  leave  each 
man's  conscience  to  define  as  it  will ;  I  knew  not  that 
you  were  so  warmly  attached  to  the  Royal  cause." 

"  Honour  is  no  debatable  word,  Master  Pedler ; 
with  an  honest  man  it  is  clearly  defined,  and  admits  of 
no  variation." 

"  Whatever  advances  our  own  interests,  or  coincides 
with  our  own  wills,  is  'honour,"  observed  the  pedler, 
tlryly. 

"  Out  upon  you  for  a  knave  !  Honour  is  ! — but  it 
-would  be  useless  to  argue  the  point  with  you,"  ob- 
served Roland,  indignantly. 

"  Quite  so :  for  the  whole  world  is  on  my  side,  as  is 
shown  by  the  events  of  every  day." 

"  To  what  was  I  indebted  for  the  friendly  interest 
you  professed  in  my  welfare?" 

"  Pass  on  to  another  question,"  said  the  pedler,  after 
a  moment's  pause.  "  Were  I  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
you  would  learn  what  it  suits  not  my  present  humour 
to  reveal ;  and  as  I  have  promised  sincerity,  I  will  not 
delude  you  by  a  half  confession." 

"  Did*  you  not  think  to  rule  me  by  avowing  your 
knowledge  of  my  dangerous  secret  ?" 

"  Rule  you  T — that  was  not  the  thought  of  a  wise 
man ;  and  if  I  ever  held  it,  I  soon  saw  its  vanity :  I 
might  as  well  hope  to  bridle  the  ocean  with  a  silken 
rein.  Not  that  my  anxiety  for  your  welfare  was  mere 
profession ;  your  happiness  was,  and  is;  the  purpose  of 
my  life.  To  others  I  may  have  been  but  an  idle  jester, 
but  for  you  I  would  lay  my  head  upon  the  block ;  and 
yet  you  believe  me  not — you  distrust,  you  despise  me." 
"  I  can  distrust  you  no  longer,  strange  as  are  and 
have  been  some  of  your  acts ;  that  look,  that  tone, 
cannot  be  assumed.  But  how  can  you  explain  your 
conversation  with  Byfield,  which  you  must  now  know 
I  overheard,  and  your  giving  no  whistle  to  warn  ua  of 
our  danger  t" 

"  I  fell  in  suddenly  with  his  party,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  became  aware  that  his  men  were  so  placed  as 
'to  prevent  the  possibility  of  your  escape  :  all  that  re- 
mained, therefore,  was  to  cozen  him  as  he  had  cozened 
others.  A  child's  dagger  is  of  no  use  against  one 
clothed  in  armour  of  proof:  with  the  wily  we  must  be 
-wily — play  the  fox  to  outplot  the  fox.  Such  is  not 
your  way ;  but  it  must  be  done,"  said  the  pedler  bold- 
ly, yet  not  without  some  slight  embarrassment,  for 
such  had  not  been  his  own  way  in  early  youth,  and  he 
sometimes  doubted  if  he  widened  not  the  narrow  road 
of  right  till  it  passed  into  the  broad  plain  of  wrong. 
"  In  his  fury  he  would  have  slain  you  at  once,  but  for 
my  advice,  and  the  fear  of  shocking  Margaret  Wilton. 
I  dared  not  seem  more  openly  your  friend,  for  his  lynx 
eye  was  on  me;  and  he  half  doubted  my  sincerity, 
though  to  blind  him,  and  save  you  from  an  immediate 
attempt  on  your  life,  I  proposed  the  pushing  you  into 
the  stream,  as  being  a  less  dangerous  and  noisy,  and 
more  natural  mode  of  death.  Your  escape  from  Ser- 
geant Thorpe  and  hie  men,  if  left  to  yourself,  wit  a 


desperate  chance;  but  I  could  do  no  better  on  the 
sudden  emergency,  and  trusted  much  to  your  wit  and 
courage  :  anything  rather  than  his  talking  you  with  him. 
I  only  proposed  a  guard  of  two  :  he  would  have  four, 
and  would  not  let  me  be  one  of  those  fbur :  I  had  in- 
tended to  follow  you  immediately,  and  effect  your  free- 
dom ;  but,  as  if  suspicious  of  my  design,  he  insisted  on 
my  guiding  some  of  his  men  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  gave  them  orders  on  no  account  to  leave  me.  All 
I  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  stop  for  refreshment  at  a 
trusty  friend's,  and  send  two  of  his  sons,  light  of  foot 
and  quick  of  wit,  to  aid  you,  and  afterward  find  Colo- 
nel Wilton,  and  warn  him  of  his  daughter's  danger.  I 
knew  that  a  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  sail  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  more  than  suspected  that  it  was 
Byfield's  intention  to  depart  in  her  for  a  foreign  land, 
with  Margaret  Wilton  for  his  companion — not  his  will- 
ing companion,  mind  you,  so  banish  that  frown.  As 
soon  as  I  could  get  quit  of  my  troublesome  companions, 
I  hurried  to  Ap  Reece's ;  but  arrived  too  late  to  have 
all  cleared  up  as  I  had  hoped.  Your  wooing,  for  which, 
as  you  must  admit,  I  gave  you  good  opportunity,  had 
not  been  so  bold  and  prosperous  as  I  had  hoped :  pride 
mattered  love,  and  you  tarried  not  till  my  arrival,  as  I 
bade  you  j  nor  would  you  stop  at  my  entreaty  when 
we  met.  Had  you  heeded  my  words,  wild  youth,  you 
might  have  been  spared  much  suffering." 

"  Had  you  been  more  explicit,  Master  Pedler,  I  had 
been  more  tractable.  I  dared  not  trust  myself  longer 
in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Wilton." 

"  Ay,  your  high  spirit  has  worked  your  wo ;  and  I 
doubt  if  it  is  much  mended  now." 

"  I  will  make  no  boast  on  that  point ;  but  the  lan- 
guage borne  from  Colonel  Wilton  on  that  day  should 
have  been  borne  from  no  other  than  Margaret's  father." 

"  I  must  leave  the  damsel  herself  to  thank  you  for 
your  patience.  Her  father  sought  you  to  express  his 
sense  of  your  services ;  but  you  were  not  to  be  found ; 
and,  had  you  met,  I  doubt  if  any  good  would  hare 
come  of  the  meeting. ,  I  was  not  then  aware  of  half 
the  charges  brought  against  you,  or  the  arts  employed 
to  asperse  your  fame ;  and  was  too  sanguine  in  my 
hope  of  reconciling  you  and  Colonel  Wilton,  believing 
your  estrangement  to  have  been  solely  caused  by  your 
espousing  different  sides." 

"What  acta? — what  aspersions?"  demanded  Ro- 
land. 

"  You  shall  know  anon  :  finish  your  questions,  and 
then  come  mine;  enough  that,  though  unable  then, 
from  your  absence  and  other  circumstances,  to  prove 
your  innocence,  I  have  documents  which  will  clearly 
establish  it  now.  What  more  would  yon  have  explain- 
ed I" 

"  What  took  Peter  Porson,  the  honest  pedler,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eden  Hall  on  the  night  of  its  destruc- 
tion ?"  questioned  Roland  with  a  keen  look,  not  quite 
so  well  satisfied  of  his  companion's  friendly  feelings 
as  he  had  before  professed  to  be. 

"  How  know  you  that  I  was  there  ?"  asked  Peter  in 
surprise,  and,  as  it  seemed,  embarrassment. 

"I  saw  yourself,"  replied  Roland  in  the  same  gruff 
voice  in  which  he  had  answered  him  on  that  very  night. 

"  So  you  were  that  churlish  boor,"  observed  the  ped- 
ler in  vexation.  "  I  believed  you  to  be  abroad,  and 
knew  you  not,  never  guessing  that  yon  could  play  a 
part  so  well."  *  j 

"  I  had  learnt  of  a  skilful  master ;  and  as  pupils  will  I 
do  sometimes,  deceived  my  preceptor." 

"  It  was  an  unlucky  display  of  yonr  skill,  Roland 
Eden,  think  what  you  may.  Had  I  known  you,  Eden 
Hall  might  have  been  saved."  ' 

"  I  doubt  that  in  the  absence  of  all"  the  men,  for  By- 
field passed  soon  after,  and  it  must  have  been  fired  at  ' 
the  time." 

"  Byfield !— then  you  know  that  he  fired  Eden  Hallr" 

"  I  suspected  him  at  the  time,  and  he  boasted  of  the 
act  when  standing  with  his  foot  upon  my  chest  in  yon- 
der valley,  and  my  life  blood  ebbing  too  quickly  for  hit  | 
vengeance,  which  desired  a  longer  torture.  It  was  done 
in  revenge,  because  Sir  Roland  refused  to  make  him , 
hit  heir."  I 
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«  Did  Sir  Roland  tell  you  aught  besides  f"  asked  the 
pedler  rather  anxiously.  "  I  know  from  Simpson  that 
he  died  in  your  arms.*' 

•'  He  spoke  of  the  dead  as  if  he  had  seen  them  ;  and 
mingled  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  in  strange 
confusion.  Bat  you  have  not  answered  my  question — 
what  took  yon  to  Eden  Hall  t" 

"  Who  said  that  I  had  been  at  Eden  Hall  f  Yon  only 
saw  me  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  This  is  evasion,  pedler,"  said  Roland  sternly. 
"  The  colour  deepens  on  year  cheek,  and  you  dare 
not  meet  my  eye.  Is  it  thus  you  fulfil  your  promise? 
Why  this  hesitation  r» 

"  I  went  to  Eden  Hall  to  warn  Sir  Roland  against 
Bj  field,  and  persuade  him  to  place  his  will  in  safe 
hand*,"  said  the  pedler  in  a  steady  voice,  but  still 
looking  away. 

"  Colonel  Wilton  must  thank  you  for  that.  But  how 
did  you  know  of  Byfield's  purposes  f" 

"  How  do  I  know  anything?  By  observation- 
shrewd  questions— and  a  quick  mother  wit :  I  hold  no 
converse  with  familiar  spirits,  as  some  believe." 

u  I  never  thought  you  did,  though  your  knowledge 
is  marvelous.  But  what  power  had  you  over  my 
grandfather  V9 

"  The  power  of  a  vigorous  mind  over  one  on  its 
wane." 

"  You  have  answered  promptly,  pedler;  but  you 
have  not  answered  truly." 

"I  have  not,"  said  Peter  Poraon  in  a  low  tone, 
avoiding  the  eagle  gase  of  his  question*.  "Let  it 
pass :  1  will  tell  no  more,  save  that  I  acted  for  your 
good ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  you  will  regret 
these  suspicions  more  than  I  resent  them." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  on  both  points ;  but  let  that  pass, 
as  you  say.  If  so  anxious  for  my  presence,  as  you 
assert  in  your  letter,  why  was  I  not  summoned 
sooner  ?" 

"  Because  my  wisdom  was  at  fault— baffled  by  a 
marvel  which  would  have  baffled  Solomon  himself.  I 
never  counted  on  three  persons  keeping  a  secret ;  and 
two  out  of  the  number  women— an  old  maid,  and  a 
young  damsel  in  love.  I  believed  in  the  general  re- 
port of  your -being  lost  on  your  way  to  Holland,  till 
Mistress  Boley,  on  our  meeting  some  little  time  since, 
knowing  the  interest  I  took  in  your  happiness,  told  me 
how,  with  the  aid  of  her  trusty  friend  the  blacksmith, 
now  no  more,  she  had  concealed  and  nursed  you  back 
to  health,  as  much  to  the  surprise  as  pleasure  of  Francis 
Merton,  whose  despair  at  finding  you,  as  he  believed, 
a  corpse,  bat  for  her  prudence,  would  have  brought 
ruin  upon  her,  himself,  and  you." 

"  I  owe  more  than  I  can  ever  repay  to  Mistress 
Boley.  Had  I  been  her  nursling,  instead  of  her 
aunt's,  she  could  not  have  watched  over  me  more  ten- 
derly and  carefully,  cherishing  the  feeble  spark  of  life 
till  it  glowed  and  brightened  into  an  abiding  flame. 
And  blame  not  Francis  for  a  few  hasty  words  uttered 
ere  be  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  df  grief  and 
horror.  At  my  particular  request,  as  well  as  to  save 
me  from  further  attempts  against  my  life,  my  reported 
death  from  shipwreck  was  uncontradicted,  except  to 
Margaret  Wilton." 

"  The  boy  did  well  in  keeping  the  secret  from 
others ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  trusted 
me,  doubtful  as  you  look  at  my  assertion.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  must  call  him  boy  no  longer,  since  the  youth  is 
now  a  captain  noted  for  his  courage,  and  held  in  some 
estimation  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell." 

"  Is  he  with  the  besiegers?  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
him." 

"  No :  with  the  delicacy  and  good  feeling  which  do 
him  honour,  he  requested  service  in  some  other 
country;  net  wishing  to  appear  in  arms  against  his 
native  city,  or  needlessly  encounter  those  as  foes 
whom  in  his  childhood  he  had  known  as  friends ;  and 
Fairfax,  admiring  his  scruple,  complied  with  his  de- 
sire." 

"  Fairfax  can  sympathise  with  every  noble  thought ; 
few  others  would  have  trusted  to  my  honour,  and  given 
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one  to  come  hither,  knowing  me  still  to  be  a  Royalist 
at  heart;  though  I  concluded  I  owe  this  little  favour  to 
your  influence." 

The  pedler  nodded  assent. 

"  And  if  I  ask  how  you  obtained  this  influence,  you 
will  say,  as  you  said  before,  let  that  pass."  •- 

The  pedler  nodded  again. 

" Let  it  pass  then:  but  there  is  ono  more  question, 
which  I  have  longed,  yet  feared  to  ask.  For  what 
purpose  have  you  called  me  hither?" 

"Ask  your  own  heart.  You  have  before  spoken 
boldly,  and  without  embarrassment;  but  now  your 
voice  is  hardly  steady,  and  you  look  and  you  don't 
look  into  my  face,  with  an  eager  yet  a  shrinking  eye, 
and  a  fitful  cheek.  These  are  symptoms — strong 
symptoms.  There  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  or  I  am  no 
conjuror."  , 

"There  is  mischief  in  your  look,  Master  Pedler;  but 
I  scarcely  think  you  would  call  me  hither  at  such  a 
risk,  for  the  Royalists  would  show  me  little  mercy 
could  they  catch  me — merely  to  mock  at  my  folly  and 
presumption." 

"  Right,  Roland  Eden,  for  once  in  your  life." 

"  Then  Margaret  will  be  mine,  let  her  proud  father 
rage  as  he  may.  Where  is  she  ?  Take  me  to  her !" 
exclaimed  the  eager  youth. 

"Upon  my  word,  Captain  Eden,  your  residence 
among  the  fair  Germans  seems  neither  to  have  mended 
your  morals  nor  your  modesty.  You  should  know 
Mistress  Margaret  better ;  and  remember,  to  console 
you  for  this  check  to  your  vanity,  that  an  undutiful 
daughter  will  never  make  a  good  wife.  My  letter  did 
not  say  this." 

"  Then  you  might  as  well  have  left  me  in  Germany," 
observed  Roland,  with  a  mortified  air.  "  You  said 
that  prudence  compelled  you  to  write  vaguely;  but 
that  by  coming  I  should  obtain  what  I  most  desiredr." 

"  What  if  I  did  write  thus  ?  I  thought  better  of  you 
than  to  suppose  that  you  had  set  your  heart  on  marry- 
ing an  only  child  without  her  father's  consent ;  per- 
suading a  daughter  to  be  wanting  in  her  duty,  and  that 
daughter  an  heiress,  sought  by  lords  and  princes." 

"  You  are  no  fool,  and  being  no  fool,  are  the  less 
to  be  excused  for  this  cruel  jesting,  since  you  under- 
stand the  torment  you  inflict,  and  play  for  your  plea- 
sure with  the  agony  of  a  heart,  which  has  been  hardly 
wrung,"  exclaimed  the  Cavalier,  with  a  kindling  eye. 
"  If  you  came  hither  for  no  other  purpose,  I  bid  you 
begone,  while  I  can  keep  my  anger  within  bounds ; 
but  tell  me  first,  does  Margaret  Wilton  wed  her  cousin 
Lord  Burfrey,  as  common  report  asserts  ?" 

"  She  does  not.  I  hope  to  see  her  the  bride  of  Ro- 
land Eden,"  replied  the  pedler,  promptly  and  kindly, 
touched  by  his  companion's  emotion.  "  I  thought  you 
heard  from  Mistress  Boley  of  her  welfare  and  her 
wishes." 

"  I  have  heard  but  once  since  I  quitted  England, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  war ;  and  this 
was  the  first  report  that  greeted  me  on  landing." 

"  Did  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not  then  :  but  torture  me  no  more.  Why 
did  you  require  my  presence  ?" 

"  To  take  possession  of  Sir  Roland's  property." 

"  Are  you,  who  know  everything,  ignorant  that  that 
property  belongs  to  Colonel  Wilton  ?— is  his  by  Sir 
Roland's  will— his  by  possession  ?" 

"Can  you,  who  have  known  Colonel  Wilton  from 
your  childhood,  suppose  that  he  will  retain  it?" 

"  Let  him  keep  it, — I  shall  not  dispute  bis  right," 
remarked  Roland,  proudly. 

"  This  is  folly :  you  must  be  convinced  that  he  took 
possession  in  compliance  with  your  grandfather's 
wishes,  to  save  the  property  from  sequestration  ;  and 
that  he  will  account  to  you  for  every  penny  received 
or  expended." 

"  He  has  offered  no  such  account,  and  I  shall  neither 
ask  nor  receive  it." 

"  Can  a  dead  man  add  or  subtract— divide  or  multi- 
ply ?  Colonel  Wilton  believed  the  report  of  your  death 
as  firmly  as  myself,  and  deeply  lamented  it.    Fearing 
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mud  she  from  timidity,  in  compliance  with  your  proud 
request,  and  the  hope  that  the  belief  of  your  death 
would  soften  her  father  toward  you,  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  error.    But  now  that  he  knows  the  truth 


"  I  will  receire  nothing  at  his  hands,"  interrupted 
Roland,  hastily. 
"  Not  hia  daughter?" 
"  He  will  not  offer  her." 

"  But  he  may  not  refuse  her  if  you  can  answer  one 
question  satisfactorily,  as  I  doubt  not  your  doing.  Did 
young  Wilton  fall  by  your  hand  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  not.  He  fell  at  the  first  discharge, 
when  the  Royalists,  not  understanding  the  intention  of 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  and  his  troops  to  join  their  party, 
from  their  still  wearing  the  orange  scarf,  fired  upon 
them  aa  on  enemies.  I  was  in  another  part  of  the 
field  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  hear  of  the  unhappy 
chance  till  some  hours  after,  when  I  hastened  to  his 
side,  and  never  left  him  till  his  death.  There  was  some 
doubt  at  the  time,  from  the  wound  being  in  bis  back, 
whether  the  death-shot  had  not  come  from  the  party 
he  had  deserted,  instead  of  from  the  one  which  he  in- 
tended to  join :  but  a  sudden  wheeling  round  might 
account  for  this.  Poor  Edward !  he  at  least  was  grate- 
ful for  my  care,  and  so  wrote  to  his  family :  but  from 
them  I  have  received  only  scorn  and  insult  in  return." 

"  You  judge  rashly ;  they  believed  that  his  blood  was 
on  your  hands,  and  therefore  declined  all  further  in- 
tercourse." 

"  They  never  said  this ;  and  the  few  lines  traced  by 
Edward 'when  dying,  and  sent  by  his  servant,  must 
have  acquitted  me." 

"  That  servant  was  a  hired  creature  of  Byfield's,  and 
by  him  was  the  death-wound  treacherously  dealt. 
Other  lines  were  substituted,  speaking  of  your  care, 
but  giving  reason  to  believe  that  to  you  he  owed  his 
loss  of  life.  It  was  said  that  you  had  killed  the  brother 
to  make  the  sister  an  heiress— or,  at  least,  tempted  him 
to  engage  in  the  war,  and  dare  its  perils,  when  his 
father,  considering  his  youth,  would  have  kept  bim 
aloof." 

"Could  Colonel  Wilton— could  Margaret  believe  me 
suob  a  wretch  ?" 

"  Colonel  Wilton  so  believed  at  the  time,  trusting  to 
the  servant's  testimony  ;  and  hence  his  letter,  so  brief 
and  stern,  to  break  off  the  alliance.  You  know  the 
strength  of  his  feelings— -passions  I  should  say — he 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of  his  son,  but  bade 
you  never  cross  his  path,  or  look  upon  his  child  again." 

"  You  need  not  recall  that  letter  to  my  memory ;  it 
is  written  on  my  heart  with  iaeffaceabfe  characters. 
Unconscious  of  this  accusation  against  me,  I  believed 
my  suit  was  scorned  on  account  of  my  disinheritance." 

"  And  you  were' too  proud  to  remonstrate  or  demand 
an  explanation ,  but  returned  for  answer,  with  an  irony 
which  was  taken  fbr  earnest,  that  he  had  done  wisely  j 
and  that  with  your  good  will  you  should  meet  no  more. 
This  comes  of  your  pride." 

« I  cannot  deny  it.  But  Margaret— did  she  believe 
this  monstrous  tale  V 

"  Only  so  far  that  her  brother  had  fallen  by  your  hand 
— a  fact  stated  in  the  forged  letter — a  letter  so  cun- 
ningly worded  as  to  make  your  attentions  to  the  dying 
appear  a  confirmation  and  aggravation  of  your  guilt ; 
but  she  never  believed  it  a  premeditated  act,  only  one 
of  the  unhappy  chances  of  war,  and  loved  you  net  the 
less,  though  that  chance  forbade  your  union.  Distrust- 
ing himself,  should  he  once  touch  on  the  subject, 
Colonel  Wilton  yielded  to  his  daughter's  entreaties, 
and  promised  not  to  name  it,  should  you  accidentally 
encounter  each  other,  while  she  in  return  submitted 
her  letter  breaking  off  your  acquaintance  to  his  revi- 
sion, and  engaged  never  to  meet  you  if  in  her  power 
to  avoid  it.  Did  she  make  no  allusion  to  this  when 
you  met  !•» 

"  But  vaguely,  saying  the  subject  was  too  painful  to 
discuss  r  and  thus  unconscious  of  this  charge,  I  applied 
her  words  to  an  accidental  encounter  with  Lord  Bur- 
frcy,  whom  I  slightly  wounded  in  a  general  me/e>,  be- 
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nity  for  private  conversation,  since  her  brother's  death, 
was  on  the  night  of  her  escape  from  the  pirate's -hold. 
But  why  did  you  make  no  mention  of  this  charge  f" 

"  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  when  we  last  met,  and 
have  only  lately  obtained  proof  of  ByfieJd's  treachery 
from  young  Wilton's  servant.  Had  I  been  aware  of 
this  on  our  first  acquaintance,  I  should  have  acted  dif- 
ferently on  many  occasions." 

"  Are  Colonel  Wilton  and  his  daughter  convinced  of 
my  innocence  V9 

"  Perfectly  so.  Explaining  enough  to  General  Fair- 
fax to  induce  him  to  grant  you  the  necessary  pass,  by 
my  letter  waiting  for  you  at  Southampton,  I  appointed 
this  for  our  place  of  meeting,  knowing  his  intention  to 
besiege  Bristol,  and  expecting  that  Colonel  Wilton 
would  be  in  his  army ;  hut  on  arriving  at  the  camp,  I 
found  that  illness  had  detained  the  Colonel,  though  he 
was  momentarily  expected.  I  waited  for  him  till  the 
fear  that  you  might  take  offence  and  depart,  induced 
me  to  hurry  hither,  and  coax  you  to  be  patient:  ere 
night,  I  hope  to  see  your  happiness  assured.  You  will 
not,  for  Margaret's  sake,  I  conclude,  let  pride  stand  in 
your  way :  I  hear  that  she  accompanies  her  rather." 

"  You  need  not  look  so  arch,  or  so  doubtful,  Master 
Peter :  I  have  more  love  for  the  daughter  than  anger 
toward  the  father;  and  will  most  readily  say  that  I 
have  judged  him  harshly,  trusting  that  he  will  say  the 
same  to  me." 

"  He  is  of  too  nobje  a  nature  to  refiise  this,  and 
Mistress  Margaret  must  help  him  to  repair  the  wrong 
they  did  you.  But  what  say  you  to  me  for  nil  your 
doubt*  of  my  honesty  f" 

"  That  I  have  not  deserved  your  kindness,  and  that 
the  life  which  you  have  rendered  a  blessing,  instead 
of  a  burden,  shall  be  laid  down  at  your  bidding,  or  for 
your  good,  costly  as  will  now  be  the  sacrifice,"  said 
Roland,  pressing  the  pedlei*s  hand  with  strong  emo- 
tion. 

"  I  believe  you  :  look  on  me  as  a  father— I  ask  no 
more.  I  stand  alone  in  the  world— be  you  to  me  as  • 
son,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid,"  replied  the 
pedler  earnestly,  then  added  in  a  lighter  tone  :  "  Posh 
your  wooing ;  lam  not  so  old  but  I  can  tread  a  mea- 
sure, and  may  supplant  you  with  the  bride:  you  have 
seen  how  I  can  play  the  courtier." 

"  I  have  seen  how  you  can  play  the  friend,9'  said 
Roland  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  eoxcomb  f  you  doubt  my  powers  j  but  take 
heed,  or  the  bells  of  Bristol  will  ring  fbr  my  bridal  in- 
stead of  yours." 

"  The  bells  of  Bristol  I  They  are  mere  likely  te 
toll  my  knell.  Were  1  onee  within  the  walls,  my  bride 
might  don  her  widow's  weeds." 

"  Pshaw  1  Roland,  you  are  from  abroad,  and  know 
nothing  of  home  politics.  Bristol  will  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Roundheads  within  a  fortnight." 

"  Say  you  so  f  I  have  beard  that  Rupert  has  now 
five  thousand  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  trainbands,  within 
strong  walls,  and  a  good  store  of  provisions  f  and 
that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  hold  the  city  for  four 
months."* 

"  He  will  not  bold  it  four  weeks,"  replied  the  pedler 
decidedly.  ■*  Clearer-sighted  than  his  royal  uncle,  hie 
fiery  spirit  is  subdued  into  a  wish  for  peace  ;  and  he 
sees  that  a  protracted  defence  would  cause  much  evil, 
and  little  good." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Rupert  will  surrender  at  the 
first  assault  F» 

"  Not  exactly  ?  but  the  walls  are  counted  stronger 
than  they  really  are.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  are  no 
sluggards  in  mind  or  body,-  and  the  former, from  re- 
spect for  the  prince  and  hia  lovely  mother,  will  be  ready 
to  treat.  Rupert  is  as  a  destroying  spirit,  or  a  devas- 
tating whirlwind,  in  an  attack  in  an  open  field  ;  but 
he  is  of  too  not  a  temper  to  make  a  gooo  defence  with- 
in stone  walls.  His  courage  is  the  fitful  brightness  of 
a  fire,  not  the  enduring  heat  of  a  furnace  j  and  the 
Royalist  soldiers  partake  of  his  spirit.  If  they  over- 
come in  the  first  attack,  well;  but  if  broken,  they  can- 
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not  rally,  or  be  led  ts)  a  second  shock.  They  are 
brave,  but  want  discipline  :  thia  wti  seen  at  Naseby. 
The  Parliamentarians,  particularly  nnder  the  new 
model,  are  widely  different :  they  may  be  more  easily 
broken,  bat  then  they  can  be  rallied,  reformed,  and 
led  again  to  the  encounter." 

"  But  Goring  comes  from  Taunton  to  relieve  the 
eity  on  one  side,  and  his  Majesty  is  collecting  troops 
at  Hereford  to  relieve  it  on  the  other." 

"Goring!"  repeated  the  pedler  contemptuously.— 
"Whoever  trusted  him  that  did  not  find  thev  had 
trusted  to  a  worthless  reed,  swayed  hither  and 'thither 
by  the  breath  of  caprice,  or  the  urging  of  pride  and 
selfishness  f  Give  him  wine  to  drink ;  sycophants  to 
applaud  his  jests,  and  he  will  lei  his  soldiers  use  every 
license.*  And  for  the  king,  the  circle  narrows  round 
him :  he  may  dream  at  Ragland,  whither  he  is  going, 
as  be  banted  there  before;  but  in  his  dreams  alone 
will  be  see  himself  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army.  But 
that  I  mock  at  the  world  now,  as  it  onee  mocked  at 
me,  I  could  weep  for  the  woes  that  have  come  and  are 
coming.  When  will  the  passions  of  evil  men  be  stilled, 
and  peace  again,  like  a  gentle  dove,  brood  over  this 
lovely  land  f  They  who  unsheathed  the  sword  for  jus- 
tice, would  now  fain  be  tyrants ;  they  who  fought  for 
their  own  rights,  would  now  trample  on  the  rights  of 
others.  Thus  it  is  with  the  human  race  I  The  op- 
pressed slave  freed,  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  oppres- 
sor, practising  the  lessons  taught  him  by  his  early 
masters.  There  is  a  moral  pestilence  abroad,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  tempest  of  war  is  needed  to  clear  the 
air.  All  talk  as  the  pious  talk — few  do  as  the  pious 
do.  But  I  am  chaplain  neither  to  Charles  nor  Crom- 
well, so  am  not  called  on  for  a  homily  }  and  you,  I 
suspect,  would  lather  discourse  on  the  charms  of 
woman  than  the  guilt  of  man.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  tramp 
of  my  messenger,  and  at  no  common  speed.  Stay  you 
here — I  will  return  on  the  instant." 

It  was  little  more  before  Peter  reappeared ;  but  in 
that  brief  space  how  great  the  change  !  His  look  was 
troubled — his  cheek  flushed-— his  teeth  set :  and  there 
was  a  mingling  of  anxiety,  anger,  and  resolution  in  his 
flashing  eye. 

"  What  is  the  matter  7"  demanded  Roland  of  the 
pedler,  who  stood  before  him  silent  and  motionless, 
apparently  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

"  It  is  a  bold  venture :  but  it  must  be  risked.  I  will 
foil  him,  or  die,"  muttered  Peter  Porson  to  himself, 
without  glancing  at  his  questioner. 

Doubt  was  gone;  anger  and  resolution  alone  re- 
mained ;  the  hurry  of  action  left  no  time  for  anxiety  as 
to  its  result.  He  drew  writing  materials  from  some 
hidden  pocket,  (it  was  noted  of  the  pedler  that  he  was 
never  without  them,  though  writing  was  in  those  days 
a  rarer  accomplishment  than  now,)  and  seating  himself 
at  the  table*  traced  a  few  lines,  not  with  the  speed  of 
thought,  but  with  the  deliberation  of  caution. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  asked  Roland  im- 
patiently. 

Still  Peter  Porson  paid  no  heed  to  his  words ;  and 
as  the  young  Cavalier  glanced  at  the  paper,  the  name 
of  Rupert  caught  his  eye,  written  in  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  his  highness  was  in  the  habit  of  signing 
his  orders. 

"  For  a  third  time  I  ask  you  what  is  the  matter  f" 
said  the  amious  Roland,  as  Peter  folded  up  the  docu- 
ment, after  looking  at  his  work  with  evident  satisfaction. 
"  Evil  that  I  never  dreamt  of,  and  can  scarcely  re- 
medy ;  but  with  God's  blessing  the  guilty  shall  yet  be 
foiled,  and  his  wickedness  recoil  upon  himself.  By- 
field,  (who  has  long  played  fast  and  loose  with  Royal- 
ists and  Roundheads  to  his  own  profit  and  their  loss, 
seeming  the  friend  of  each,)  finding  it  impossible  to 
continue  the  same  game  longer,  flies  the  country  with 
a  booty  that  will  enable  him  to  enact  the  prince  in 
western  lands ;  bnt  worse— far  worse,  he  bears  with 
him  Colonel  Wilton  and  his  daughter,  entrapped  on 
board  by  a  pretended  message  from  myself.    His  ves- 
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sel,  the  Sebastian,"  ia  for  down  the  Severn  even  now ; 
and  should  her  captain — more  smuggler  than  fair  trader 
— once  get  the  lead,  he  will  take  good  care  to  keep  it. 
I  have  bade  my  messenger  ride  as  for  his  life,  and  re- 
port this  to  General  Fairfax  ;  but  his  power  is  on  the 
land,  not  on  the  sea;  there  is  no  time  to  send  to  Vice- 
admiral  Moulton  at  Mil  ford  Haven  to  intercept  the 
brig ;  and  the  waves  have  long  since  engulfed  the 
Mermaid  and  her  pirate  crew,  or  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  serve  us." 

"  Good  heavens !  Margaret  in  Byfield's  power,  and 
we  standing  idly  here !"  exclaimed  her  lover,  rushing 
madly  toward  the  door. 

"  Stop !"  cried  the  pedler  in  a  tone  of  authority,  and 
with  the  calmness  of  one  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
ready  for  every  emergency,  placing  himself  before  him. 
"  We  have  lost  no  time ;  our  horses  are  ordered,  and 
this  paper  was  needful.  Listen  for  an  instant :  we  go 
on  a  rash  and  perilous  adventure." 

"  I  fear  no  peril,"  interrupted  Roland. 

"  I  know  it :  hut  for  Margaret's  sake  we  must  be 
cautious ;  defeat  to  us  will  compel  her  to  a  hateful 
union,  for  such  is  Byfield's  purpose*.  Without  power 
we  must  employ  stratagem ;  but  they  who  fight  with 
other  people's  arms,  must  be  quick  to  mark,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  A  frigate  rides  at  anchor  in  King  Road ; 
her  commander,  Captain  Selburn,  is  weak  and  vain, 
and  may  be  moulded  to  my  will ;  but  an  indiscreet  word 
may  blight  our  hopes,  and  make  our  lives  the  forfeit. 
I  fear  your  rashness." 

"  Fear  it  not  1  I  can  be  as  calm  as  yourself  in  urgent 
need :  but  do  not  tarry,"  replied  Roland,  repressing, 
by  a  strong  effort,  all  show  of  impatience. 

"  I  like  that  tone,  and  will  rely  on  your  discretion ; 
that  is,  I  must;  for  he  will  not  stay  behind,"  added  the 
pedler  to  himself.  "  Be  as  silent  as  you  can  without 
exciting  suspicion :  draw  your  hat  over  your  face,  and 
muffle  yourself  in  your  cloak.  I  shall  show  you  great 
deference,  for  Selburn  likes  nobility,  and  does  not 
know  your  person.  Be  passive  till  I  bid  you  act,  or 
you  may  thwart  plans  which  must  be  formed  on  the  in- 
stant, according  to  circumstances:  and  now  to  horse !" 

They  were  in  their  saddles  in  a  minute,  and  stayed 
not  their  headlong  course  till  they  reached  the  little 
village  of  Shirehampton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  be- 
tween Bristol  and  the  Channel. 

"  A  boat  to  King  Road,  on  the  service  of  Prince 
Rupert t"  shouted  the  pedler,  authoritatively.  "A 
gold  piece  if  you  speed  as  you  should— blows  and  no 
pay  iryou  linger!" 

Peter  Porson  and  his  muffled  companion  being  sup- 
posed to  be  persons  of  consequence  on  some  important 
mission,  were  soon  seated  in  a  boat  that  skimmed  the 
waters  with  her  speed  which  mocked  the  sea-gull  in 
her  flight 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ladye,  this  is  thy  own  true  love. 

As  playnejye  tbou  mayest  see  : 
And  Fie  rid  theo  of  that  fbule  paynim, 

"Who  partes  thy  love  and  thee. 
Tlie  ladye  looked,  the  lady  blushte, 

And  blushte  and  lookt  agayne, 
While  Adler  he  hath  drawne  his  brand 

And  hath  the  Soldan  slayne. 

Kino  Estkhbb. 

"  Conduct  me  to  Captain  Selburn  ;  I  must  speak  to 
him  without  delay,"  said  the  pedler  boldly,  as  he  set 
his  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Sovereign,"  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Roland. 

They  were  shown  to  the  cabin  without  a  question. 

"  Did  I  address  myself  to  any  other  than  Captain 
Selburn,  I  should  deem  it  requisite  to  make  an  apology 
for  thus  unceremoniously  naming  my. wishes :  but  he  is 
above  the  weakness  of  fancying  a  failure  in  respect,  be- 
cause urgent  need  permits  no  time  for  compliments. — 
May  I  beg  that  you  will  give  orders  for  the  frigate  to 
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get  under  way  with  all  possible  speed,  steering  to- 
wards the  month  of  the  Severn ;  which  being  done,  I 
will  show  you  under  whose  authority  I  act.  Prince 
Rupert  knows  on  whom  he  can  rely,  and  I  hold  my- 
self fortunate  in  haying  as  my  colleague  in  this  difficult 
and  delicate  affair  a  gallant  officer,  not  more  noted  for 
his  nautical  skill  than  his  freedom  from  that  Tanity 
which  >makes  weak  and  ignorant  persons  ridiculously 
jealous  of  their  authority." 

The  pedler  spoke  with  the  assured  tone  of  a  favour- 
ite, and  the  decision  of  a  warrior ;  and  Captain  Selburn, 
who  did  not  recognize  Peter  Porson,  having  only  seen 
him  once  in  a  different  dress,  awed  and  delighted  with 
his  words  and  manner,  left  the  cabin  to  give  the  requi- 
site orders,  engaging  that  there  should  be  no  delay. 

The  very  excess  of  Captain  Selburn's  vanity  made 
him  good  tempered.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any  one 
could  hope  to  deceive  his  penetration ;  and  as  for 
laughing  at  him — such  an  idea  never  entered  his  head. 
The  weakness  that  made  him  such  an  easy  gull,  pre- 
vented his  discovering  when  he  was  gulled.  Flatter 
him  enough  particularly  on  his  freedom  from  vanity 
and  his  nautical  skill,  and  he  was  the  flatterer's  tool : 
on  this  the  pedler  counted,  and  counted  correctly.— 
The  captain  was  already  as  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  another  ten  minutes,  his  very 
slave. 

"  You  see,  Captain  Selburn,  that  the  bearer  of  this 
paper  is  empowered  to  require  the  aid  of  yourself,  and 
all  other  loyal  subjects,  to  advance  the  service  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  another,  on 
whose  discretion  I  could  not  rely,  but  to  you  I  hold  a 
fuller  explanation  due,  since  I  hope  to  obtain  not  mere 
compliance,  but  the  assistance  of  your  skill  and  friendly 
advice, "  said  the  pedler,  drawing  the  captain  aside  as 
he  re-entered  the  cabin,  glancing  around  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  but  Roland  was  within  hearing,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low,  mysterious  tone. 

Captain  Selburn  bowed — smiled  with  infinite  self- 
satisfaction,  and  declared  himself  highly  flattered,  and 
most  anxious  to  further  his  views  as  far  as  his  poor 
abilities  would  admit. 

"This  is  a  delicate  business,  you  see,  Captain  Sel- 
burn. It  is  not  exactly  a  public  service  in  which  your 
aid  is  requested,  or  one  in  whose  secrecy  and  fidelity 
the  prince  could  less  confidently  rely  might  have  been 
selected.  There  is  a  lady  in-  the  case—you  under- 
stand." 

"  Oh,  perfectly ;  you  will  not  find  me  dull  of  com- 
prehension." 

"  This  being  the  fact,  we  must  act  promptly  and  dis- 
creetly, or  the  Parliamentarians  will  turn  it  into  a  scan- 
dal. Major  Byfield,  though  openly  acting  with  the 
Roundheads,  was  supposed  to  be  at  heart  a  friend  to 
the  Royalists,  having  furnished  them  with  much  valua- 
ble information ;  but  recent  discoveries  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  traitor  to  both." 

"I  comprehend — a  doubly  spy — a  treble  villain — 
taking  reward  from  all,"  observed  Captain  Selburn, 
proud  of  his  penetration. 

"  Exactly  so;  you  understand  everything  at  a  word. 
Finding  his  credit  gone,  and  his  person  in  danger,  he 
has  freighted  a  vessel  for  the  West  with  considerable 
booty;  and  as  a  crowning  act  of  villainy  has  seized  on 
Colonel  Wilton  and  his  daughter.  Now  the  prince,  as 
we  all  know,  has  an  exquisite  taste  for  beauty,  and 
Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  might  stand  comparison  with 
the  fairest  dames  in  Christendom,  besides  being  a  great 
heiress;  and  gold  is  now  even  rarer  than  female  love- 
liness. Prince  Rupert  saw  the  lady  some  time  since 
at  Leicester,  and  at  Bristol  held  her  in  a  gentlesbond- 
age.  In  short— the  lady  is  fair,  and  may  not  sail  to  the 
West.  We  must  intercept  the  Sebastian,  and  the  lady, 
her  father,  and  the  major,  must  be  placed,  without 
question,  under  our  care.  My  companion  is  incognito; 
and  it  is  better  that  he  should  remain  so :  ask  nothing," 
he  added, — looking  mysteriously, — "you  see  I  treat 
him  with  silent  deference.  Our  course  must  be  ruled 
by  that  of  the  Sebastian.  Bird,  her  captain,  has  more 
cunning  than  courage,  so  we  must  watch  him  closely 
and  act  accordingly.   I  had  no  time  to  learn  every  par- 


ticular ;  but  if,  as  I  expect,  he  should  play  sly  and  hoist 
the  royal  colours,  what  say  you  to  running  the  Sove- 
reign alongside  his  brig  in  friendly  guise,  and  boarding 
her  without  a  shot,  which  will  save  the  lady  some 
alarm  f  It  might  be  a  difficult  and  dangerous  manom- 
vre  in  the  hands  of  some :  but  with  your  skill         " 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain  decidedly.  "  I 
had  just  the  same  idea." 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  wisdom.  Have 
a  party  of  men  ready  to  board  on  the  instant,  and  the 
rebels  will  have  no  time  for  resistance :  you  can  die* 
pose  them  so  as  not  to  appear  intended  for  such  a  par- 
pose.    I  leave  all  to  you." 

« Depend  upon  me,"  said  the  flattered  captain. 
"And  the  lady,  I  suppose,  will  be  the  prince's 
bride." 

"  We  must  not  pry  into  a  prince's  plans,"  replied 
the  pedler  with  a  sagacious  look.  "  And  now  suppose 
we  go  on  deck ;  a  quick  eye  and  a  resolved  mind  will 
be  needed  soon  if  the  Sebastian  is,  as  I  imagine,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn." 

On  deck  they  went;  and  Roland,  who  stood  silent 
and  muffled  by  the  pedler's  side,  was  moved  with  won- 
der at  that  person's  capacity  for  turning  the  veriest 
trifles  to  the  advancement  of  his  daring  schemes.    , 

Peter  Porson  seemed  formed  for  universal  rule. 
With  few  exceptions  he  could,  when  he  chose  it,  make 
all  see  as  he  saw, — all  think  as  he  thought, — all  do  as  . 
he  desired ;  and  that  without  one  of  those  so  ruled  en- 
tertaining a  suspicion  that  his  thoughts  and  acts  were 
not  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  own  mind.  Had 
this  singular  being  sought  dominion,  Cromwell  might 
have  had  a  rival. 

All  was  arranged;  according  to  the  pedler's  hints  by 
the  flattered  captain,  who  anticipated  a  high  reward 
from  Rupert;  and  the  crew  were  kept  in  good  humour 
by  the  gay  sallies  of  Peter,  and  his  ludicrous  mistakes 
of  nautical  terms.  No  one  could  have  believed  that 
he  had  any  cause  for  anxiety,  he  appeared  to  abandon 
himself  so  completely  to  the  mirth  of  the  moment. 
Strange  and  laughable  as  his  mistakes  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  some  of  the  men,  the  helmsman  had  sufficient 
shrewdness  to  suspect  that  his  ignorance  was  pre- 
tended, and  not  real ;  as  his  orders,  though  given  in 
the  inappropriate  language  of  a  landsman — in  the  man- 
ner of  a  jest,  and  after  the  show  of  appeal  to  the  cap- 
tain, were  precisely  those  best  calculated  to  carry  his 
purposes  into  effect;  and  when  the  vessels  n eared, 
those  orders  were  so  clear  and  prompt  that  the  practised 
seaman  felt  he  was  obeying  no  inexperienced  com- 
mander. 

The  day  being  haay,  the  view  was  bounded  to  a  nar- 
row circuit.  The  first  object  that  met  their  sight  was 
a  little  boat  beating  across  from  the  Welsh  coast.  The 
pedler  glanced  at  it,  and  no  more,  dismissing  it  from 
his  mind  as  an  object  unworthy  note :  he  little  thought 
the  influence  which  that  tiny  skiff,  or  rather  one  whom 
it  contained,  would  have  on  his  own  fate,  and  that  of 
those  in  whom  he  was  so  deeply  interested.  A  tile 
destroyed  a  conqueror-— geese  saved  the  capitol ;  and 
that  little  boat  might  bring  destruction  on  the  pedler. 
He  guessed  not  this,  but  only  heeded  the  brig  Sebas- 
tian, which  was  now  in  sight,  coming  slowly  down  the 
Channel,  working  her  way  against  wind  and  tide.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fog,  the  frigate  was  close  upon  her  before 
her  crew  were  aware  of  their  danger.  All  came  to 
pass  as  the  pedler  had  expected.  Captain  Bird,  hoist- 
ing the  Royal  colours,  and  answering,  when  hailed, 
briefly,  but,  as  he  believed  satisfactorily,  had  no  time 
to  suspect  the  purpose  of  the  commander  of  the  frigate, 
before  the  pedler,  seizing  the  helm,  ran  the  Sovereign 
alongside  the  brig  so  closely,  that  the  impatient  Ro- 
land would  have  tried  to  leap  on  her  deck,  had  not  his 
more  prudent  friend  laid  a  strong  grasp  on  his  arm. 

Grappling  irons  were  thrown  out — the  order  for 
boarding  given  by  the  pedler,  and,  before  Captain  Bird 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  this  unexpected  pro- 
ceeding, he  and  his  crew  were  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists,  who  had  been  led  by  Peter  himself, 
ably  seconded  by  Roland. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  I"  demanded  Major 
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Byfield,  rushing  from  the  cabin  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand. 

"  Captain  Bird  and  his  crew  are  all  prisoner* ;  and  I 
bid  yon  surrender  in  bis  Majesty's  name,"  exclaimed 
Peter  Porson,  stepping  forward. 

"  Thus  I  answer,  false  pedler,"  cried  By  field,  firing 
at  he  spoke. 

The  ball  passed  so  near  as  to  graze  the  cheek  of  the 
pedler,  who,  seeing  the  second  pistol  raised,  fired  with 
a  more  certain  aim.  The  upraised  arm  sank  by  By- 
field's  side,  and,  staggering  forward,  he  would  have 
fallen ;  but  for  the  support  of  one  of  the  officers  from 
the  frigate.  He  uttered  no  groan ;  but  the  writhing  of 
his  body  showed  his  agony. 

"  Lay  me  down.  Is  there  a  surgeon  7 — I  would  see 
him,"  murmured  the  wounded  man,  while  the  dew 
wrung  forth  by  pain  stood  on  his  brow. 

The  pedler  assisted  in  arranging  the  cloaks  on  which 
he  was  laid,  and  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  forehead. 
The  sufferer  thanked  him  not,  but  glared  upon  him 
with  a  deadly  hate. 

"  Must  I  die  f"  he  asked  of  the  surgeon  who  exa- 
mined his  wound. 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say,  sir ;  there  is  danger,  but — " 

"  Away  with  your  paltry  buts.  I  read  my  sentence 
in  your  looks,"  he  exclaimed,  mastering  for  a  time,  by 
force  of  mind,  the  body's  pain.  "  I  feel — I  know  it — 
curses  on  the  false  conjurer — that  cheating  reader  of 
the  future ;  and  curses  on  my  own  impatience,  that 
could  not  stay  my  triumph  till  the  whole  was  told.  I 
looked  into  the  crystal  vase  ;  I. saw  my  rival  slain, — 
my  foot  upon  his  breast;  a  goodly  vessel  freighted 
with  my  wealth, — revenge  within  my  power, —  a 
haughty  beauty  suing  for  her  father's  life,  and  prof- 
fering the  hand  she  had  before  refused  with  scorn.  I 
shouted  in  my  triumph,  and  the  vision  fled.  Curse  on 
my  folly  then  !  curse  on  my  dark  fate  now  !  One  day 
—had  I  but  had  one  day,  my  vengeance  had  been 
fall." 

Exhausted  by  this  burst  of  fury  the  wounded  jnan 
fell  back ;  and  lay  for  some  moments  without  speech  or 
motion. 

A  cordial  was  administered  by  the  surgeon— a  faint 
tinge  of  life  came  again  into  his  ghastly  cheek  ;  and  he 
desired  to  be  partly  raised. 

"  Another  cordial,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  tell  Colonel 
Wilton  and  his  daughter  that  a  dying  man  requests 
their  presence." 

The  surgeon  presented  the  cordial,  though  aware 
that  it  could  only  give  a  fleeting  strength ;  and  as  he 
refused  to  have  the  wound  bound  up,  the  pedler  went 
for  those  whom  he  wished  to  see. 

No  sooner  were  the  crew  of  the  brig  completely 
overpowered,  than  Roland  rushed  to  the  cabin  which 
Byfield  had  jost  quitted,  where  he  found  Colonel  Wil- 
ton with  his  hands  and  feet  strongly  bound,  and  his 
daughter  clinging  round  him,  as  though  her  love  could 
shield  him. 

"  Spare  him  !— spare  my  father  !  and  I  will  be  your 
bride,"  cried  Margaret  wildly,  not  venturing  to  look 
op,  supposing  that  Byfield  had  re-entered  the  cabin. 

*'  My  life  ! — my  love!  you  are  free — you  are  safe," 
exclaimed  Roland,  springing  to  her  side. 

The  bewildered  girl  raised  her  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
trembling  lest  the  wild  hope  that  thrilled  her  should 
be  but  a  delusion—gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment;  and 
then,  convinced  of  his  identity,  sank  on  his  shoulder 
with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  asked  Colonel  Wilton.  "  Deceive 
me  not!  rather  would  I  endure  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  see  her  wed  that  villain." 

"  It  is  true,  Colonel  Wilton,"  replied  Roland,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  weeping  Margaret,  while  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  her  fears.  "  The  crew  are  prison" 
era,  and  Byfield  shares  their  fate." 

"  Thank  Heaven!"  said  Margaret  fervently,  as,  with- 
drawing from  Roland's  support,  she  once  more  flung 
herself  on  her  father's  neck,  and  hid  her  blushes  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  We  owe  you  much,  Roland, — very  much.  I  should 
hive  known  vou  better:  I  wronged  vou  in  mv  thoughts, 


and  in  my  acts ;  and  yet  you  have  twice  saved  my  child. 
Can  you  forgive  this  wrong  7"  said  Colonel  Wilton  with 
emotion. 

"  You  would  do  me  a  greater  wrong  by  doubting  it," 
replied  Roland  warmly.  "  You  owe  me  no  thanks  for 
your  deliverance  now ;  they  are  all  due  to  the  pedler : 
I  could  not  even  complete  the  enterprise  which  he  has 
so  happily  begun.  But  I  am  shocked  at  those  cords," 
drawing  his  sword  to  sever  them. 

"  I  heed  them  not,  since  my  child  requires  not  my 
protection ;  the  disgrace  rests  with  him  who  imposed 
them,  not  with  him  who  bears  them." 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  we  came  in  time  !"  said  the 
pedler,  entering  at  the  moment. 

"  My  daughter  and  myself  are  much  indebted  to  you, 
good  pedler;  and — " 

"  No  time  for  thanks  now,  Colonel  Wilton ;  and  it 
will  be  as  well  not  to  call  me  pedler  just  at  present, 
as  I  am  playing  the  gentleman,  and  my  task  is  but  half 
accomplished.  Though  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
Byfield,  you  are  in  the  power  of  the  Royalists;  but  I 
trust  not  for  long.  Leave  all  to  me,  and  be  not  too 
friendly  in  your  manner.  I  hope  to  get  you  landed 
near  the  passage,  whither  I  have  requested  Fairfaix  to 
send  an  escort  to  protect  us  to  his  camp. ,  I  thought 
Bristol  would  have  been  surrounded  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians ere  this,  or  should  not  have  appointed  Lawrence 
Weston  for  my  meeting  with  Captain  Eden.  Now  fol- 
low me  on  deck;  Byfield  requests  the  presence  of 
Yourself  and  daughter.  He  is  aware  that  he  cannot 
long  survive,  yet  there  is  that  in  his  look  which  makes 
me  doubt  his  penitence.  Keep  your  eye  upon  him  ;  he 
means  no  good,  but  has  not  the  strength  to  do  much 
evil.  Let  me  assist  you,  Mistress  Margaret,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  her  hand;  "and  do  you,  Roland,  stand 
aside,  and  let  him  still  believe  you  dead." 

«  Come  nearer,"  said  the  dying  man  to  Colonel 
Wilton  and  his  daughter. 

They  complied  with  his  wish,  though  Margaret 
turued  away  in  fear  and  pity,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  vain  repinings,  nor  in 
vainer  penitence.  Penitence!  I  feel  it  not!  Think 
you  that  I  called  you  hither  to  pray  for  your  forgive- 
ness I  No,  no;  but  to  bid  you  look  upon  me,  and 
know  me  as  I  am  ;  to  tell  you  how  I  swore  to  be  re- 
venged-—how  I  have  kept  my  oath.  I  would  have  had 
fuller  vengeance  still ;  but  you  and  she,  that  scornful 
beauty  shall  have  no  more  peace.  Look  at  me  well. 
See  you  that  scar?"  putting  back  the  hair  from  his 
brow.  "  Do  you  not  know  me  now  T  What !  have 
I  quite  outlived  your  memory  t  Think  of  the  Oriel 
window  at  Wilton  Court,  where  you  and  Herbert  Eden 
stood,  and  Stephen  Ottery ;  then  think  of  those  whom 
you  drove  out  with  scorn  and  mockery." 

"What!  Celer,  my  unfaithful  steward,  who  had.  so 
lone  reveled  on  my  bounty,  and  oppressed  the  poor?" 
exclaimed  the  colonel,  observing  for  the  first  time  a 
likeness  to  his  dishonest  servant.  "  But  no,  that  can- 
not be,  you  are  too  young :  he  died,  too,  as  I  know." 

"  He  did  die,  Colonel  Wilton,  with  a  curse  upon  his 
lips.  I  am  his  son  I  the  boy  you  struck  with  your 
sheathed  sword  :  there  is  the  scar  I  My  dying  father's 
hand  was  clasped  in  mine  :  I  swore  revenge  for  him, 
for  me,  on  you,  and  those  who  struck  and  taunted  us. 
Time  hath  not  worn  away  that  scar !  time  hath  not 
worn  away  that  vow  !" 

"  Your  father  had  betrayed  bis  trust,  and  met  a  bet- 
ter fate  than  he  deserved ;  and  you  provoked  the  blow 
by  striking  at  the  noble  hound  you  knew  I  prized  so 
much,"  said  Colonel  Wilton. 

"  Proud  man  !  you  did  not  dare  to  brave  me  thus  an 
hour  since — your  fate  was  in  my  hands ;  one  hour  more 
of  power,  and  you  had  never  sztid  those  words  to  me. 
But  life  ebbs  fast ;  I  must  be  brief.  I  was  a  boy  when 
I  was  struck ;  but  as  I  grew  in  years,  so  grew  my  hate. 
I  worked,  but  not  for  gold :  I  toiled,  but  not  for  fame. 
Revenge !  revenge !  was  all  my  thought.  I  twined 
my  serpent  folds  around  you,  and  you  called  mc  friend 
and  she  too  smiled  upon  me  ;  but  never  for  a  moment 
was  my  purpose  changed.  Had  Margaret  loved,  I 
might  have  faltered ;  but  she  loved  me  not ;  her  hfeart 
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was  given  to  Roland  Eden,  who  stood  before  me  in  hit 
father's  stead,  the  object  of  my  hate.  Now  listen  and 
believe  !  This  Roland  Eden,pe  son  of  your  old  friend, 
he  whom  you  threw  off,  was  innocent  of  all  wherewith 
you  charged  him.  I  lured  your  son  to  join  the  Royal- 
ists ;  I  bribed  the  man  who  took  his  life  ;  I  forged  the 
letter  that  made  Roland  Eden  seem  his  murderer, 
wringing  your  heart  and  blighting  life  to  your  fair 
daughter;  I  spread  the  false  reports,  and  urged  Sir 
Roland  to  discard  his  heir ;  I  had  my  spies  around  the 
young  Cavalier,  listening  for  his  ruin,  and  blackening 
his  fame  ;  I  intercepted  Hulton's  letter,  and  placed  it 
in  Prince  Rupert's  hands,  hoping  to  bring  the  object  of 
my  hate  to  shame  and  death;  but  I  was  foiled,  and 
well  I  know  by  whom.  The  pirates  were  my  hired 
servant* — I  had  a  vessel  ready  on  the  coast ;  and  bat 
for  that  meddling  pedler,  fair  Mistress  Margaret  bad 
been  mine,— my  bride  despite  her  scorn,—- and  Roland 
Eden  had  been  slain.  Again  the  pedler  thwarted  me 
— I  have  not  paid  him  yet  I  I  fired  Eden  Hall :  the 
dotard  doubted  and  defied  me ;  he  is  in  bis  grave — 
his  ancient  home  in  ruin.  While  Roland  Eden  lived, 
I  was  but  half  revenged ;  he  was  a  houseless,  friend- 
less wanderer,  and  I  had  made  him  this ;  but  this  was 
not  enough — I  thirsted  for  his  blood  ;  ay,  and  I  had  it 
too  !  He  fell  beneath  my  sword ;  my  loot  was  on  his 
breast,  my  taunts,  my  triumph,  ringing  in  his  ears.  As 
ebbed  his  life,  my  last  words -were,  «  Your  Margaret  is 
my  bride!'  Doth  not  this  touch  you  T  He  died,  be- 
lieving you  his  ruthless  foe,  your  daughter  false.  Hope 
not  for  peace  again  t  You  flung  him  off  and  left  him 
as  my  prey — yet  he  was  innocent.  His  father  was 
your  friend,  and  you  destroyed  his  son.  I  need  not  say 
I  held  you  in  my  power;  you  felt;  you  feel  it  still. 
The  galling  of  the  cords  upon  your  hands  was  no- 
thing to  the  rage  devouring  your  heart.  Your  life  was 
at  my  mercy :  she,  who  had  scorned  me,  knelt  before 
me.  Have  I  not  had  revenge  T — that  blow  hath  been 
well  paid.  The  barbed  shaft  is  in  your  heart;  no  art 
can  heal  the  wound.  Go  seek  for  Roland  Eden ;  go 
weep  above  his  grave  ;  go  strive  by  prayers  and  state- 
ly monuments  to  wash  away  your  guilt.  It  cannot  be ! 
he  hath  no  grave !  The  crow,  the  raven,  and  the 
vulture,  have  battened  on  his  flesh — the  houseless  dog 
hath  crunched  his  bones." 

"  Thou  hast  said  truly ;  Roland  Eden  hath  no  grave ! 
He  lives  to  blast  thee  with  his  presence,"  exclaimed 
the  young  Cavalier,  throwing  off  the  muffling  cloak  and 
disguising  hat. 

"  Who  dares  say  that  t  It  is  a  lie  !"  shouted  the 
dying  man,  starting  up  and  gazing  fiercely  on  the 
speaker. 

"  It  is  no  lie,  thou  false,  malignant  traitor!  false  to 
thy  friends,  as  was  thy  sire,  and  doubly  traitor  to  thy 
country.  Roland  Eden  is  before  thee;  there  is  no 
kindred  blood  upon  his  hands;  and  thus  I  give  my 
daughter  to  his  care,"  cried  Colonel  Wilton,  placing 
Margaret's  hand  in  his. 

A  fiercer  rage  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  By  field,  as 
with  a  sunken  effort  he  pointed  the  second  pistol, 
which  he  had  still  retained,  at  Roland,  exclaiming  as 
he  did  so,— 

"  Take,  then,  my  parting  gift !  I  meant  it  for  the 
pedler,  for  I  know  him;  but  I  hate  you  more." 

So  quick  and  unexpected  was  the  action, — so  correct 
the  aim, — and  so  completely  was  Roland  occupied 
with  Margaret,  that  his  death  would  have  been  inevi- 
table, had  not  the  pedler,  springing  forward,  dashed 
back  the  weapon,  too  late  to  prevent  its  discharge,  but 
soon  enough  to  alter  its  direction.  Roland  Eden  stood 
unharmed ;  but  the  ball  entered  the  body  of  the  vin- 
dictive murderer,  who,  uttering  a  wild  cry  of  mingled 
rage  and  agony,  fell  back  a  corpse. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  of  some  moments,  broken 
only  by  the  low  sobs  of  Margaret;  the  silence  of 
horror;  and  then  the  pedler,  who  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover his  sel ^possession,  threw  a  cloak  over  the  dead, 
and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  living. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  spectacle,  Captain  Sel  burn,  a  sinful 
man  dying  in  such  a  sinful  temper;  but  we  should  be 
Vful  that  the  blood  of  none  more  worthy  has  been 


shed.  And  now  to  conclude  the  enterprise  so  well 
begun.  Instead  of  detaining  you  from  King  Road, 
whore  your  presence  may  be  needed,  we  will  proceed 
to  the  Passage  in  the  brig,  if  you  lend  us  enough  hands 
to  man  her ;  and  our  landing  effected,  she  can  return 
to  you  as  your  lawful  prise." 

"  I  say  no  to  that,"  interposed  one  who  had  come 
on  deck  from  that  little  boat,  and  seen  and  heard  all 
that  had  passed  ;  and,  worse  for  the  pedler' s  project, 
had  held  some  private  discourse  with  the  captain  daring 
his  absence  in  the  cabin.  "  You  and  your  party  go 
with  me  to  Bristol." 

Peter  Porson  started.  The  speaker  was  Major  Rit- 
son;  blunt,  clear-sighted,  and  resolved,  he  was  no 
Selburn  to  be  ruled  by  flattery. 

"  Thank  yon  for  your  kind  offer,  Major  Ritson,  but 
there  are  reasons  why  this  mast  not  be,"  observed  the 
pedler  after  a  moment's  doubt  and  confusion,  resum- 
ing his  usual  gayety  and  self-possession.  "  Captain 
Selburn  and  I  have  arranged  otherwise." 

"  You  have  duped  Captain  Selburn,  but  yon  will  not 
dupe  me." 

"Do  yon  hear  that,  Captain  Selburn f»  asked  the 
pedler  with  a  smile.  "  Major  Ritson  cannot  know  you, 
since  he  supposes  it  possible  to  make  yon  a  dupe. 
But  we  have  no  time  for  discussion  now,  or  Vice- 
admiral  Monlton  may  play  fbx,  and  seize  the  prize 
while  the  lion  and  the  tiger  are  contending.  Prince 
Rupert  shall  decide  between  us  hereafter." 

'<  Prince  Rupert  shall  decide  at  once,  for  to  him  we 
go.  Captain  8elburn,  make  all  sail  for  King  Road," 
observed  the  major  resolutely. 

"  Nay,  if  we  come  to  that,  I  too  must  command. 
Captain  Selburn,  you  will  land  us  at,  or  near  the  Pas- 
sage," said  the  pedler  in  a  tone  of  authority,  seeing 
that  the  captain,  though  little  pleased  with  the  major's 
bluntness,  was  awed  by  his  manner,  and  uncertain  bow 
to  act. 

"  Do  so  at  your  peril,  Captain  Selburn  ;  you  know 
how  I  stand  in  the  prince's  favour :  that  knavish  fellow, 
who  pretends  to  command  you,  is  but  a  pedler  spy." 

"  His  authority  t"  stammered  the  perplexed  captain. 

"  He  has  duped  you  with  a  forgery,"  said  the  major 
bluntly. 

"  I  am  not  so  easily  deceived,  Major  Ritson." 

"  Nay,  the  knave  is  a  clever  knave,  if  that  will  salve 
your  vanity ;  but  his  purpose  speaks  for  itself.  Why 
land  the  lady  where  she  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roundheads,  when  the  prince  delights  in  her  society  f 
And  why  did  he  represent  his  companion  as  a  person 
of  consequence,  when  he  is  one  long  since  condemned 
to  death  as  a  traitor  f  and  I  doubt  if  that  pedling  rogue 
deserves  a  better  late." 

"  The  prince  may  have  formed  other  views  since 
you  saw  Kim  last,"  observed  the  pedler.  "  Let  me 
speak  with  you  aside,  Major  Ritson." 

"Out  on  you,  treacherous  spy!  Do  yon  think  to 
cozen  me,  as  you  cozened  Captain  Selburn  ?  Produce 
the  prince's  order,  if  yon  dare !" 

The  pedler  paused  a  moment,  and  then  produced 
it ;  but  his  cheek  paled  as  he  did  so,  feeling  the  risk 
he  incurred :  yet  he  showed  no  other  sign  of  fear  or 
weakness. 

"  There  it  is,  Major  Ritson ;  and  now  at  your  peril 
dispute  my  will." 

"On  my  word,  Master  Pedler,  your  boldness  is 
equal  to  your  wit ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  you  must  be 
hanged  (as  you  must  be)  for  this  very  paper,  were 
there  nothing  else  against  you.  I  will  say  this  for 
your  comfort,  never  did  cord  put  an  end  to  a  shrewder 
spy,  or  a  fhore  skilful  plotter  and  forger.  Look,  Cor* 
ry,"  continued  Major  Ritson,  showing  the  paper  to  an 
officer  who  had  accompanied  him.  "  Captain  Selburn 
deserves  no  blame  for  having  been  decieved :  even  I, 
who  so  well  know  the  prince's  writing,  might  have 
acted  on  it,' but  for  the  doubtful  character  of  die  bear- 
er. No,  no ;  I  cannot  give  it  back  :  this  must  appear 
against  you.  Waste  no  words  on  me ;  but  keep  your 
wit  and  eloquence  to  defend  yourself  before  the  prince, 
into  whose  presence  I  shall  conduct  you  forthwith." 

"  Have  a  care  what  you  do,  Major  Ritson.    Take 
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not  Mistress  Margaret  Wilton  and  her  father  to  Bris- 
tol, where  the  plague  is  raging — more  than  a  hundred 
dying  weekly:  Prince  Rupert's  anger  is  not  to  be  en- 
countered lightly." 

"Yon  should  have  thought  of  that  last  before, 
shrewd  pedler :  it  may  be  too  late  now.  And  as  for 
toe  plague,  I  will  say,  with  old  red-nosed  Noll,— 
<  That  seeing  our  judgment  leads  us  to  Bristol  as  the 
greatest  service  we  can  do  to  the  public  :  as  for  the 
sickness,  let  us  trust  in  God,  who  will  be  as  ready  to 
protect  us  in  the  city  from  infection,  as  in  the  field 
from  the  bullet,'  "*  said  the  major  in  a  drawling  tone, 
speaking  through  his  nose. 

"  Speak  more  reverently,  sir,  when  you  name  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  and  use  no  insulting  nick- 
names,*' remarked  Colonel  Wilton  rebukingly.  x 
"  I  cry  your  pardon,"  said  the  Cavalier  gayly. 
"I  have  a  great  respect  tor  your  lieutenant-general  ; 
there  is  a  bluntness  in  his  humour  that  suits  my  own ; 
and  I  would  learn  from  him  how  to  impose  a  «  Self- 
denying  Ordi nance' t  to  my  own  profit,  and  the  loss  of 
all  others :  but  I  have  no  time  to  take  a  lesson  now. 
We  will  pase  over  to  the  frigate,  if  you  please." 

"  Consider  one  minute,  Major  Ritson,"  began  the 
pedler. 

"  Not  one  instant;  I  am  resolved,"  said  the  major, 
interrupting  him.  "  You  have  been  too  much  of  late 
with  Fairfax  for  me  to  trust  you,  so  submit;  and  if  you 
heed  my  advice,  take  to  your  prayers,  for  the  prince  is 
no  laggard  in  decision  or  execution;  and  you  will 
scarcely  save  your  neck.'  I  might  give  the  same  ad- 
vice to  you,  Captain  Eden :  you  must  neither  expect 
v  to  escape  my  wardship,  or  the  sentence  agaipst  you,  as 
*  you  did  before.  To  the  colonel  and  his  air  daughter, 
his  highness,  I  doubt  not,  will  show  all  fitting  courtesy. 
Permit  me,  madam,  to  hand  you  across ;"  but  Marga- 
ret drew  back  with  a  shudder,  clinging  more  closely 
to  Roland's  arm.  "  As  you  please,  madam,"  observed 
the  major  bluntly ;  "  but  a  little  more  politeness  might 
be  prudent.  It  is  in  my  power  to  order  Captain  Eden 
into  irons." 

"  But  you  will  not  do  so ;  nay,  I  trust  you  will  re- 
lease him  and  the  pedler,  to  whom  we  owe  our  lives, 
and  you  the  capture  of  the  vessel.  For  myself  I  ask 
nothing,"  said  her  father. 

"  Quite  as  well,  Colonel  Wilton ;  and  better  do  the 
same  by  Captain  Eden  and  the  pedler :  I  have  said  that 
all  shall  go  before  the  prince ;  and  what  Ritson  says,' 
Ritson  will  do.  I  will  hear  no  more  on  the  subject," 
replied  the  major,  turning  away  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  Roland  !  why  did  you  risk  tnat  life  again  for 
me  ?"  said  Margaret  in  a  low,  faltering  voice.  "  I  have 

only  caused  you  wo,  and  now  may  bring  you " 

"Death!"  added  Roland  firmly.  "Grieve  not, 
sweet  love;  you  are  mine— mine  with  your  father's 
sanction  :  I  shall  die  happy.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  die  just 
when  the  flowers  of  hope  and  love  bloom  out  afresh. 
But  God's  good  will  be  done :  He  orders  all  things  for 
the  best.    Weep  not  thus,  dearest ;  you  unman  me." 

"This  is  my  doing,  Roland.    Had  I  not  doubted 
you,  this  had  not  come  to  pass,"  said  Colonel  Wilton, 
wringing  bis  hands.    "  That  dying  wretch  said  truly, 
and  his  curse  is  on  me.    If  you  die,  there  is  no  peace 
for  me." 
"  He  shall  not  die !"  said  the  pedler  resolutely. 
"  You  are  clever,  Peter  Porson ;  but  you  are  more 
clever  than  I  think  you  if  you  can  manage  that,"  ob- 
served Major  Ritson,  who  had  overheard  him. 
"  We  shall  see,"  remarked  the  pedler  hopefully. 
"  Yes,  we  shall  see.    Do  you  hope  to  save  yourself 
toor* 
"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  pedler  calmly. 
"  You  are  a  singular  person,"  observed  Major  Rit- 

*  Cromwell's  words  when  laying  siege  to  Bristol  was  in 
debate. 

t  By  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  no  officer  in  the  army 
was  to  sitas  a  member  in  lhe  House ;  but  Cromwell,  at  the 
particular  request  of  Fairfax,  was  allowed  to  be  his  lieute- 
nant-eeneral,  yet  retain  his  seat 

Godwin  lays  that  this  first  Ordinance  was  thrown  out,  and 


son  in  surprise;  and  this  opinion  of  his  singularity  was 
strengthened  by  marking  his  behaviour  during  their 
sail  up  the  Avon. 

After  bidding  Margaret  cease  to  weep  and  forget 
her  fears,  repeating  that  he  could  and  would  save  Ro- 
land, he  spoke  no  more  to  Vhat  might  be  termed  his 
own  party,  but  conversed  with  Major  Ritson  with  an 
easy  gayety,  wit,  and  humour,  which  showed  no  anx- 
iety as  to  his  future  fate. 

If  on  their  way  up  the  winding  Avon  he  glanced 
keenly  from  side  to  side,  and  sharply  round  each  turn 
in  the  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, Major  Ritson  saw  it  not ;  and  he  looked  in  vain. 
The  suburbs  of  Bed  minster  and  Clifton  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Royalists,  though  Rownham  ferry  was 
still  maintained  by  the  countrymen ;  and  the  passage 
up  to  Bristol  was  as  yet  unobstructed  by  the  troops 
under  Fairfax. 

"  It  will  be  a  pity  to  hang  that  fellow,  he  is  such  an 
amusing  knave,"  thought  Major  Ritson,  as  having 
placed  his  prisoners  under  strict  guard  in  a  lower 
apartment,  he  ascended  the  stairs  to  give  an  account 
of  the  late  occurrences  to  Prince  Rupert. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"Justice  does  loud  lie  for  him  calle, 

And  he  shall  have  his  roeede : 
Speke,  Maister  Canynge !    Whatte  thynge  else 

Att  present  doc  you  neede*' 

"  My  noble  liege !"  good  Canynge  sayde, 

44  Lrave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde, 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde.n 
u  Was  Godde  to  search  our  hertes  and  reines, 

The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Christ's  vycare  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Ynne  alle  thys  moriall  state." 
"  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traitour  vile 

Has  scorn'd  my  power  and  mee : 
Howe  canst  thou  thenne  for  such  a  manne 

In  t  re  ate  ray  elemeneye  V* 

"  My  noble  liege !  the  truly  brave 

Wylle  vaProus  actions  prize ; 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 

Altho'  ynne  enemies." 
"  Canynge,  awaie !    By  Godde  ynne  Heav'n, 

That  didde  me  beinge  fryve, 
I  wylle  not  taste  a  bitte  of  breade, 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  doth  ly  ve." 

Bristowe  TragtdU.—CakTTXBTOy. 

"  His  highness  desires  your  presence,"  said  Major 
Ritson,  returning  after  a  short  absence — a  period  of 
great  anxiety  to  those  whom  he  had  left  since  the  ped- 
ler refused  to  state  by  what  means  he  intended  to  in- 
sure Roland's  safety;  and  Colonel  Wilton  and  his 
daughter,  while  they  still  clung  to  the  hope,  could  not 
but  admit  its  fragility. 

If  they  had  feared  before,  Major  Ritson's  manner 
increased  those  fears.  His  tone  was  grave,  and  almost 
sad,  as  he  whispered  to  Margaret :  "  The  prince  is  in 
his  tantrums.  If  you  cannot  soothe  his  fury,  I  would 
not  give  the  feather  in  my  beaver  for  the  lives  of  any 
of  the  'party.  Captain  Tumor  has  pleaded  for,  delay, 
at  least ;  but  his  highness  seems  to  thirst  for  blood." 

This  blunt  speech  was  kindly  meant ;  but  Margaret 
only  grew  the  paler  at  his  words :  she  had  before  en- 
countered Rupert's  rage.  Roland  would  have  sup- 
ported her  tottering  steps;  but  the  pedler  put  him 
aside,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's  care,  bidding  them 
enter  first. 

"  Prince  Rupert,  you  may  be  sure,  is  mad  enough  as 
it  is,"  he  said :  "  there  is  no  need  to  make  him  mad- 
der; and  I  pray  you,  Roland,  speak  not  rashly,  if  only 
for  my  sake,  for  I  must  pay  the  penalty.  Defy  him 
not !  think  of  Margaret  and  be  calm  :  we  never  stood 
before  in  the  like  peril :  the  tempest  of  his  rage  is  fear- 
ful ;  but  let  that  pass,  he  can  be  generous." 

Roland  gaxed  in  surprise  on  the  speaker :  his  voice 
was  hollow — his  looks  troubled — his  cheek  blanched 

♦/»  an  ««tw  nalonoM  •    ha    hmA  ntkwnr   Utoflt  him    thus    be- 
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fore.  When  he  looked  again,  the  pedler  had  resumed 
his  self-possession, — his  cheek  had  not  regained  .its 
usual  healthy  glow;  but  his  eye  was  steady,  and— 

u  High  resolve  sate  on  his  ample  brow." 

"  Are  the  soldiers  ready,  as  I  commanded  7"  asked 
the  prince  in  a  stern  voice  of  Major  Ritson,  who  pre- 
ceded the  prisoners. 

"  They  are,  your  highness." 

"  It  is  well  I" 

When  Colonel  Wilton  entered  with  his  trembling 
daughter  clinging  to  him,  Prince  Rupert  was  standing 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  with  folded  arms, 
and  a  terrific  scowl  upon  his  brow.  His  cheeks  were 
bloodless — his  lips  livid — his  teeth  set, — and  his  eyes 
were  as  two  balls  of  living  fire.  At  a  window  stood 
Captain  Turnor,  flushed  and  angry:  he  had  pleaded 
for  mercy,  and  met  rebuke  and  insult. 

The  respectful  salutations  of  the  prisoners  won  no 
return  from  the  prince,  whose  eye,  wandering  from  one 
to  the  other,  rested  for  some  moments  on  Margaret, 
who  never  ventured  to  look  up,  and  then  fixed  fiercely 
upon  Roland,  who  met  his  gaze  without  shrinking  or 
defiance.  ' 

There  was  a  short  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the 
prince,  who  spoke  sternly  and  abruptly. 

«  Captain  Eden,  your  life  was  forfeited  two  years 
since ;  and  the  clemency  I  showed  was  ill  repaid," 
glancing  fiercely  at  Margaret.  "  You  were  proclaimed 
a  traitor,  and  death  the  penalty,  if  found  within  the 
realm.  From  me  you  can  expect  no  mercy ;  prepare 
for  instant  death !" 

Margaret  wrung  her  hands;  she  looked  to  the  prince, 
but  only  met  a  triumphant  smile;  she  would  hare 
spoken,  but  the  words  died  upon  her  lips  unuttered. 

"  If  your  highness  wills  my  death,  so  it  must  be  !" 
replied  Roland,  with  a  calm  and  commanding  dignity. 
"  I  am  your  prisoner,  and  have  no  defence  against  your 
power:  I  came  not  willingly  into  your  presence- 
have  been  in  England  scarce  three  days,  and  am  no 
traitor,  as  Major  Ritson  knows,  and  should  have  told 
you,  for  he  heard  that  dying  man's  confession." 

"  The  sentence  was  not  mine,  Captain  Eden ;  you 
were  tried  at  your  own  request :  nor  am  I  answerable 
for  the  treachery  of  Byfield.  The  rebel  Hulton  escaped 
by  your  assistance." 

"  It  is  on  me  and  mine  that  the  blame  of  that  act 
should  rest,  if  in  your  heart  you  think  it  worthy  cen- 
sure," interposed  Colonel  Wilton.  "  It  was  done  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lady  Burfrey ;  and  as  her  re- 
lative, I  will  pay  the  penalty,  let  it  be  what  it  may." 

"  Only  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lady  Burfrey  I  Did 
no  thought  of  Mistress  Margaret  (Wilton — no  word — 
no  look  from  her  urge  him  to  the  rash  deed  ?"  demanded 
Rupert  scornfully. 

"  Let  me,  then,  pay  the  forfeit,  and  I  will  bless  you 
with  my  dying  breath,"  cried  Margaret,  looking  up  and 
clasping  her  hands  in  wild  entreaty.  "  He  stands  in 
peril  now  for  me, — oh  !  let  me  die  for  him  !" 

"You  are  over-generous,  madam,  you  and  your  father 
'  too.  Plead  not  for  traitors ;  look  to  yourselves !  Let 
rebels  hope  no  favour  at  my  hands.  I  tjiank  you  for 
reminding  me  for  whom  he  stands  in  peril.  Your  mi- 
nion dies,  weep  as  you  may  !  His  daring  deed  to-day 
— that  shameful  forgery  but  seals  his  doom.  Bid  the 
guards  enter,  Major  Ritson." 

Colonel  Wilton's  cheek,  that  had  flushed  at  the 
prince's  insult,  grew  of  a  deadly  paleness  as  he  heard 
the  doom  of  his  old  friend's  son. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  f  gracious  prince  !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, springing  forward  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 

"  Spare  yourself  the  pain  of  vain  entreaty,  madam," 
cried  Rupert,  fiercely,  flinging  off  the  hand  which  had 
caught  his  cloak  to  prevent  his  turning  from  her  suppli- 
cation. "He  dies!  dies  on  the  instant!  ay,  look 
upon  him, — for  you  look  your  last !  I  am  not  to  be 
fooled  again  with  woman's  wiles  and  woman's  tears. 
Bid  the  guards  enter,  Ritson  !"  he  repeated,  stamping 
with  fury  at  the  brief  delay. 

Major  Ritson,  afraid  for  his  own  sake  to  disobey, 
though  not  unmoved  by  the  scene,  threw  open  the  door. 


"  Lead  Captain  Eden  away  to  instant  death.  Let 
there  be  no  delay,  Ensign  Mooreon,"  said  the  prince 
to  those  who  entered. 

"  Mercy !  mercy !  on  my  knees  I  pray  for  mercy !" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  throwing  herself  at  the  prince's 
feet,  raising  her  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes  to 
his. 

"  Madam,  I  pleaded  once  in  vain — so  now  shall  you!" 
was  Rupert's  stern  reply,  bending  a  withering  glance 
upon  the  weeping  suppliant. 

"  His  majesty  hath  need  of  gold.  Can  wealth  save 
Roland  Eden's  life  1  If  so,  it  shall  be  given,  though 
your  demand  should  beggar  me  and  mine,"  urged 
Margaret's  father. 

"  We  sell  not  justice,  Colonel  Wilton." 

"  Say  rather  that  you  will  not  turn  from  vengeance. 
My  arm  is  not  deemed  worthless ;  accept  my  life  for 
his ;  it  shall  be  freely  given,  or  another  prisoner  of 
higher  rank  shall  be  exchanged,  for  Fairfax  was  his 
father's  friend." 

"  You  forget,  Colonel  Wilton,  that  you  are  our  pri- 
soner— surrounded  by  our  guards — not  at  the  head  of 
your  rebel  regiment,"  remarked  the  prince  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  Rise,  Margaret,  rise !  Colonel  Wilton,  plead  no 
more  :  I  am  prepared  to  die  1"  said  Roland  firmly. 

"  Let  me  entreat  your  highness,"  interposed  Captain 
Turnor. 

"  Be  silent,  sir,  unless  you  wish  to  share  a  traitor's 
doom !"  cried  Rupert  fiercely. 

"  Let  your  highness' s  wrath  fall  upon  me — and  me 
alone,"  said  the  pedler,  starting  into  sudden  energy, 
since  all  beside  had  failed.  "  The  forgery  was  mine — 
and  mine  alone,  the  daring  deed  to-day."  " 

"Ha,  false  pedler!  I  had  forgotten  you  awhile. 
Do  you,  who  stand  beneath  the  gallows,  with  the  rope 
round  your  neck — do  you  presume  to  ask  your  guilty 
comrade's  pardon  7  What  spell  is  on  you  ail,  that  you 
thus  offer  life  for  life  ?" 

"  The  spell  of  virtue  and  of  honour,  noble  prince. 
We  know  his  worth — he  merits  your  esteem." 

"  How  now,  bold  traitor  I  will  *you  lecture  me  1 
Think  you  that  the  forging  of  my  name  is  guilt  too 
light  to  be  remembered  or  rebuked  ?  You  are  caught 
in  your  own  toils,  knave,  and  shall  receive  the  chas- 
tisement you  merit.  Away  with  this  lying  pedler, 
Moorson,  and  scourge  him  till  his  saucy  tongue  cries 
loud  for  pity,  then  give  him  to  the  hangman." 

"  Not  so,  I  implore  your  highness,"  said  Roland, 
advancing  towards  the  prince ;  while  the  pedler  drew 
himself  up  with  a  haughty  gesture,  and  Ensign  Moor- 
son and  his  men,  awed  by  his  sudden  assumption  of 
dignity,  and  loth  to  execute  the  order  on  their  former 
favourite,  stirred  not  a  step.  "  Let  one  victim  suffice, 
and  let  that  victim  be  myself:  let  not  the  blood  of  two 
rest  on  your  soul." 

"You  shall  both  die,  for  you  are  both  traitors!'' 
cried  the  prince,  in  fiercer  wrath  at  this  continued  op- 
position. "  Are  you  all  turned  rebels  that  you  refuse 
to  do  my  bidding  I"  he  demanded,  scowling  on  the 
soldiers.  "  Lead  the  prisoners  forth ;  and  let  all  be 
done  as  I  commanded." 

"  Not  a  hand  shall  belaid  on  the  pedler,  while  I  live. 
Promise  his  pardon,  or  look  to  yourself,  Prince  Rupert," 
exclaimed  the  indignant  Roland,  snatching  a  pistol  that 
lay  on  a  table  near,  and  presenting  it  at  Rupert  with 
one  hand,  while  he  grasped  him  firmly  with  the  other. 
"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  he  shall  suffer  no  indig- 
nity." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Roland  Eden  7"  cried  the  pedler, 
wrenching  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  throwing  it 
on  the  floor  before  the  startled  spectators  bad  time  to 
interfere.  "  I  thank  you  for  the  self-sacrifice ;  but  it 
must  not  be.  Quit  your  hold  of  the  prince !  I  pray 
your  highness  to  forgive  this  sudden  insanity :  Captain 
Eden  was  ever  rash — has  been  sorely  tried  of  late,  and 
holds  himself  my  debtor  for  his  life." 

"  Seise  them  !  cut  them  down!"  shouted  the  prince, 
whom  excess  of  passion  had  alone  kept  silent,  gasping 
with  fury  as  he  drew  his  sword. 

Margaret  screamed,  and  would  have  rushed  between 
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Roland  and  the  prince,  but  wai  withheld  by  Captain 
Turnor,  who  haa  before  raised  and  supported  her. 
Colonel  Wilton  sprang  to  Roland's  side,  who  stood 
calmly  waiting  for  the  death  which  he  deemed  inevita- 
ble, while  Major  Riston  and  the  guards  rushed  forward 
to  defend  his  highness,  and  secure  the  prisoners. 

"  Stand  back !"  cried  the  pedler,  shaking  off  the 
grasp  which  had  been  laid  upon  him ;  and  so  command- 
ing  were  bis  tone  and  air  that  the  soldiers  involuntarily 
obeyed. 

"  Then  I  most  cut  down  the  traitors  myself,*'  ex- 
claimed the  infuriated  Rupert,  raising  his  sword. 

The  stroke  fell  not  on  the  pedler ;  it  was  arrested  by 
a  tingle  word. 

"  Rhineberg !"  said  Peter  Porson,  drawing  a  lock  of 
hair  from  his  bosom,  and  holding  it  before  the  prince. 

"Who  are  you  who  speak  that  word,  and  show  that 
token  ?"  demanded  Rupert,  looking  keenly  on  the  ped- 
ler, who  shrank  not  from  his  scrutiny. 

"  Bid>  the  guards  retire,  and  your  highness  shall 
know  all." 

"  Beware,  pedler,  how  you  seek  to  deceive  me. 
He  to  whom  I  gave  that  token  was  brave  and  honour- 
able ;  let  him  claim  what  he  will  for  himself,  and  it 
shall  be  granted,  as  I  (promised,  for  he  saved  my  life 
at  Rhineberg*  at  the  hazard  of  his  own :  but  I  will 
show  no  favour  to  a  paltering  knave,  who  may  have 
played  the  thief  and  murderer.  My  preserver  was  no 
spy,  no  forger,  and  no  traitor ;  taking  wages  from  the 
Royalists  with  his  right  hand,  from  the  Roundheads 
with  his  left,  and,  it  may  be,  cheating  both." 

"  Your  highness  judges  rashly  and  harshly,"  replied 
.  the  pedler  with  glowing  cheek  and  kindling  eye. 
"  Hear  all  that  can  be  said  against  me ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  in  one  single  instance  I  have  betrayed 
a  trust,  or  used  the  knowledge  I  acquired  but  to  spare 
bloodshed,  shield  the  innocent,  or  punish  the  guilty, 
then  let  me  bear  the  scourging  you  decreed.  Gold,  as 
yonr  highness  knows,  I  rarely  took,  and  never  begged. 
Had  I  always  refused  it,  I  bad  been  suspected :  the 
world  frowns  on  those  whose  motives  are  above  its 
comprehension  :  but  lauds  the  base  and  selfish.  If  my 
merry  mood  bath  led  me  into  error,  teaching  me  to 
mock  at  the  follies  and  the  faults  of  others,  while  I  but 
played  the  jester's  part  myself,  (and  from  this  charge  I 
fear  I  am  not  free,)  then  let  your  highness  speak  my 
doom,  and  I  submit ;  but  treacherous  to  you  or  to 
your  friends  I  have  not  been.  To  Fairfax  I  was  known 
in  former  days ;  he  trusted,  and  you  trusted  me;  but 
neither  knows  the  secrets  of  the  other.  For  using  your 
highnesses  name,  I  have  no  other  defence  except  that 
without  it  I  could  not  have  rescued  that  lady  and  her 
father.  There  was  no  time  to  doubt :  no  time  to  pause. 
I  was  compelled  to  act  upon  my  own  authority.  As 
the  pedler,  I  could  not  have  commanded  the  aid  re- 
quired ;  as  your  agent  I  succeeded." 

"And  would  have  taken  the  lady  and  her  father  to 
the  rebels'  camp,"  remarked  the  prince  with  sternness. 

u  I  deny  it  not.  Should  I  have  done  your  highness 
any  wrong  by  doing  so  f  Might  it  not  have  been  better 
hid  my  purpose  been  accomplished  T" 

"You  have  wit  enough  to  .play  the  sophist,  and 
m^ke  a  fair  defence  for  a  foul  act,"  said  the  prince 
quickly,  turning  from  his  look  :  "  but  I  am  not  to  be 
w>  easily  appeased,  nor  am  I  yet  convinced  of  your 
identity." 

"  Bid  the  guards  retire,  and  your  highness  Bhall  no 
longer  doubt." 

"  Be  it  so  ;  but  let  them  wait  without ;  and  beware 
now  you  attempt  to  cheat  me." 

Water  stood  on  the  side  table ;  the  pedler  poured 
wine  into  a  glass,  mixing  with  it  a  few  drops  from  a 
n&all  bottle  which  he  drew  from  his  vest,  and  then, 
dipping  his  handkerchief  in  the  liquid,  he  passed  it 
*etcral  times  across  his  face.  His  wig  was  next  dis- 
placed, and  his  own  hair,  of  a  grizzly  gray,  arranged 


,  *  Hnnee  Rupert  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
lac  siege  of  Rhineberg  in  his  thirteenth  year  ;  and  in  con- 
••-^u-nce  of  his  courage  and  capacity  there  displayed,  was 
•ppo.nieil  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  eiglr 


by  a  small  pocket  glass  which  he  always  carried  to  aid 
him  in  his  various  disguises.  So  quick  were  his  move- 
ments, that  his  toilet  was  speedily  completed. 

"  Major  Arnott,  my  preserver  I"  "Stephen  Ottery, 
my  old  friend  1"  exclaimed  the  prince  and  Colonel 
Wilton  in  a  breath,  as  the  pedler  turned  towards 
them. 

"  They  are  one  and  the  same,"  replied  the  ci-de- 
vant Peter  Porson, shaking  hands  with  the  colonel,  and 
then  confronting  the  prince. 

"  By  which  name  may  it  please  you  to  be  called  ?" 
demanded  Rupert  ironically. 

"  By  right  I  claim  only  Stephen  Ottery ;  but  to  your 
highness  I  would  still  be  known  as  Major  Arnott ;  and 
under  that  name  claim  the  redemption  of  this  pledge. 
I  would  ask — " 

"  Your  life  is  granted,"  interrupted  the  prince  ; 
"  and  had  you  sooner  declared  your  name,  it  had  stood 
in  no  danger :  but  I  could  not  recognize  Major  Arnott 
in  a  pedler  of  doubtful  honesty.  You  are  free  to  de- 
part with  my  best  thanks,  and  such  a  reward  as  my  ill- 
furnished  treasury  can  afford." 

"  Your  pardon,  gracious  prince  :  but  not  thus  would 
I  have  my  pledge  redeemed.    I  would  ask — " 

"  What  you  will  for  yourself;  but  ask  nothing  for 
another,  and  thus  compel  ms  to  refuse  you,"  said  Ru- 
pert hastily,  guessing  bis  purpose. 

"  Then  allow  me  to  return  a  pledge  that  is  worth- 
less," observed  Stephen  Ottery,  laying  the  lock  of  hair 
on  the  table.  "  I  will  receive  nothing  from  your 
highness  but  Roland  Eden's  life.  If  he  must  die,  I 
merit  death  far  more  and  claim  to  share  his  doom. 
Well  has  it  been  said,  *  Put  not  thy  trust  in  princes.' " 

"  You  are  too  bold,  Major  Arnott,  and  presume  on 
your  services.  You  may  rue  this  rejection  of  my 
mercy,"  said  Rupert  angrily,  hurt  at  his  words,  and 
conscious  of  his  own  injustice. 

"  Let  not  your  highness  feel  wrath  with  another  on 
my  account ;  and  heed  not  his  words  ;  his  life  you  can- 
not take,  mine  is  in  yonr  hands,"  said  Roland  Eden. 

Rupert  darted  a  searching  glance  on  the  speaker, 
and  then  half  turned  away,  but  made  no  reply. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  during  which 
time  all  eyes  were  bent  on  the  prince,  the  changing 
expression  of  whose  features  told  of  some  inward 
struggle. 

"  The  life  you  periled  I  have  spared;  in  justice,  you 
can  claim  no  more,"  remarked  Rupert  abruptly. 

"  I  claim  nothing  from  your  justice,  prince  ;  though 
methinks  Roland  and  myself  are  hardly  dealt  by  upon 
that  score ;  for  justice,  to  be  just,  must  be  pure  and 
undefiled,  not  stained  by  rivalry,  and  not  administered 
in  passion.  But  your  highness  spoke  of  gratitude. 
Hath  gratitude  such  narrow  bounds  within  the  hearts 
of  princes  f" 

Rupert's  hands  clenched,  and  his  teeth  pressed  on 
his  under  lip  till  the  blood  sprang  beneath  the  pres- 
sure. 

"  Take  back  the  pledge !  I  will  redeem  it,  ask  me 
what  you  will,"  he  said,  still  more  abruptly  than  be- 
fore, holding  the  hair  toward  him. 

"  My  gracious,  generous  prince  !  I  know  you  now," 
exclaimed  the  pedler  warmly,  bending  his  knee,  and 
pressing  Rupert's  hands  to  his  lips.  "  But  pardon  me 
If  I  refuse  to  yield  this  lock  of  hair  ;  it  shall  dwell  next 
my  heart,  more  precious  far  than  when  you  cut  it  with 
your  dagger  from  your  youthful  head,  and  bade  me 
keep  it  as  a  pledge  of  gratitude.  I  will  owe  nothing 
to  your  promise,  hut  all  things  to  your  generosity  ;  I 
will  appeal  from  Rupert  to  his  nobler  self, and  glory  in 
his  conquest  over  evil.  Your  highness  will  give  life 
and  liberty  to  Roland  Eden,  freedom  to  Colonel  Wilton 
and  his  daughter." 

"  You  cannot  forget  the  bold  impertinence  of  the 
pedler,  tolerated  from  the  fancied  insignificance  of  the 
speaker,"  said  Rupert  sternly,  the  frown  which  had 
been  partially  dispersed  gathering  afresh.  "  Why  are 
you  so  interested  in  Captain  Eden  ?" 

"  I  will  inform  your  highness,  though  I  had  intended 
thst  the  secret  should  go  with  me  to  the  grave.    I 
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"  And  she  loved  your"  questioned  the  prince,  while 
Colonel  Wilton  and  Roland  uttered  an  eiclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Not  bo  ;  she  loved  another !" 

The  prince  looked  down,  and  the  pedler  continued. 

"  She  was  fair— surpassing  fair;  and  good  as  beau- 
tiful. I  loved  her ;  but  she  knew  it  not-*-she  never 
knew  it.  Her  love  was  given  to  another — to  Roland 
Eden's  father,  my  friend,  and  worthy  even  her.  Reck- 
less and  wild,  I  spend  my  patrimony  upon  idle  revelers, 
and  then  those  very  revelers  mocked  at  my  poverty, 
and  jested  on  my  folly  ;  but  Herbert  Eden,  who  had 
gently  chided  in  my  prosperous  days,  remained  my 
friend  in  penury.  He  offered  me  to  share  his  home 
and  purse ;  but  I  was  proud,  and  would  not  be  his 
pensioner.  He  told  me  of  his  love  for  Clara  Wendel : 
but  did  not  look  upon  me  as  he  spoke,  or  he  had  seen 
my  agony.  I  worshiped  her,  as  Indians  bow  before 
the  sun.  Her  father  was  of  a  wayward  humour,  even 
to  bis  daughter,  but  liking  me,  I  ruled  him  as  I  willed. 
I  might  have  been  bis  son,  poor  as  I  was.  I  never 
hinted  at  my  love,  but  pleaded  for  my  friend,  and  won 
her  for  him." 

The  speaker  paused,  for  the  memory  of  the  past 
came  rushing  o'er  him,  and  his  deep  voice  faltered. 

Rupert  looked  on  him,  and  then  upon  the  ground. 
There  was  no  deceit — no  trickery  in  the  tale;  the 
sorrows  of  his  early  years  were  at  that  moment  traced 
upon  his  brow. 

When  he  proceeded,  it  was  in  a  firmer  tone. 

"  I  blessed  her  child,  vowing  to  shield  him  with  my 
life  should  he  require  my  aid,  and  then  I  fled  the  land. 
I  had  a  proud  and  wayward  spirit  then,  and  could  not 
look  upon  her  happiness  unmoved ;  and  yet  her  husband 
was  my  friend.  The  rumour  rose  that  I  was  dead :  I 
took  another  name,  and  no  one  guessed  the  falsehood 
of  the  tale.  I  fought,  prince,  for  your  noble  father  and 
his  lovely  queen  ;  and  you  know  how  I  was  esteemed 
as  Major  Arnott.  Years  passed,  and  I  grew  restless  : 
I  knew  that  Herbert  Eden  and  his  wife  were  dead,  and 
I  longed  to  look  upon  their  graves,  and  see  their  son. 
I  came  to  England,  but  none  knew  me :  time  and  art 
hid  me  from  curious  and  from  friendly  eyes :  one  only 
found  me  out — a  woman ;  but  she  has  kept  my  secret 
well.  A  grave  demeanour  might  have  better  suited  my 
advancing  years :  but  men  will  listen  to  a  merry  fool, 
and  heed  his  warning,  when  they  will  turn  aside  from 
sober  wisdom;  and  yet  perhaps  I  jested  more  than  was 
befitting.  My  pedler's  seeming  gave  me  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  plots  and  mischiefs  of  the  times,  with 
greater  power  to  watch  and  guard  the  child  of  her  I  had 
so  truly  loved,  and  furnished  me  the  means  to  serve 
your  highness  more  than  once." 

"  I'  neither  can  nor  would  deny  it,"  said  the  prince. 
"  At  Rhine  berg  you  cut  down  the  foe  who  would  have 
slain  me,  and  stood  before  me  keeping  my  enemies  at 
bay  till  I  had  time  to  rise;  and  here  in  England  I  had 
been  cut  off  but  for  your  timely  warnings.  You  must 
forget  the  threats  I  uttered  in  my  passion :  I  knew  you 
not" 

"  Nor  should  have  known  me,  gracious  prince,  but 
for  the  desperate  peril  of  the  moment.  Such  daring 
courage  at  your  tender  age  compelled  my  admiration  ; 
and  I  had  been  less  than  man  could  I  have  left  your 
highness  to  your  fate.  I  knew  your  noble  nature  too, 
at  times  obscured  by  passion,  but  never  bowed  to  base- 
ness ;  and  I  pray  your  highness  to  forgive  my  boldness 
of  to-day :  had  I  not  used  your  name,  a  villain  would 
have  triumphed." 

''  Say  no  more.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  if  my 
name  were  never  less  discreetly  used.  Captain  Eden 
is  free,  and  may  depart:  his  pardon  shall  be  proclaim- 
ed." 

"  I  thank  your  highness  humbly  and  gratefully ;  but 
there  is  one  act  wanting  still,  to  fill  the  measure  of  your 
glory — to  crown  you  with  a  victor's  wreath  of  higher 
worth  than  jeweled  diadem.  Be  conqueror  of  yourself 
— achieve  a  victory  greater  and  more  glorious  than  was 
ever  won  on  battle  field." 

A  lightning  glance  at  the  speaker  told  his  meaning 
k     to  the  nrinr.n.  who  turned  awav  in  ailence.' 


The  pedler  led  Margaret  blushing  and  trembling  to- 
wards him. 

"  Let  Rupert  be  his  nobler  self,  and  do  what  few  be- 
side would  do." 

"You  ask  too  much,"  said  the  prince  hurriedly,  and 
in  strong  emotion. 

44  Too  much  for  most,  but  not  too  much  for  yon,'" 
remarked  the  pedler,  placing  Margaret's  band  in  his. 
Rupert  started,  and  the  crimson  blood  rushed  up  to  his 
very  brow,  and  then  retreated  to  his  heart  again. 

He  pressed  the  trembling  hand  placed  within  his — 
looked  earnestly  upon  her  for  some  moments,  while 
varying  feelings  traced  their  course  across  hie  features, 
and  then  spoke  hoarsely  and  hurriedly. 

" Margaret,  do  you  love  him? — But  I  need  not  ask, 
— that  downcast  look,  this  trembling,  are  a*  a  death- 
blow to  my  hopes.    Captain  Eden — " 

Roland  sprang  forward  at  the  word. 

"  Receive  her  from  my  hand,— earth  has  no  richer 
gift.  Major  Ritson,  see  that  all  here  are  conducted 
beyond  the  linos  in  honour  and  safety.  Let  none  fol- 
low or  intrude  upon  me — I  would  be  alone." 

Without  venturing  another  look  at  Margaret  and  his 
rival,  Prince  Rupert  passed  quickly  from  the  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Here  may  ye  see,  that  women  be 

In  love  raeke,  kynde,  and  stable ; 
Let  never  man  reprove  them  then, 

Or  call  them  variable ; 
But,  rather,  pray  God,  that  we  may 

To  them  be  comfortable ; 
Which  some  time  proveth  such  as  be  loveth, 

If  they  be  charitable. 
For  syth  man  wolde  that  woman  sholde 

Be  meke  to  them  each  one ; 
Moche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey, 

And  serve  but  him  alone 

Nut  Browns  Matde. 

To  satisfy  Colonel's  Wilton's  scruples  of  honour, 
who  would  not  bear  arms  against  the  prince  till  regu- 
larly exchanged,  a  Royalist  officer  of  equal  rank  was 
sent  into  the  city  the  same  evening,  bearing  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  his  highness  from  the  colonel,  and  an  offer 
of  his  services  then,  or  at  a  future  time,  in  any  manner 
not  incompatible  with  his  duty.  A  few  lines  from  Mar- 
garet at  the  same  time  told  the  mingled  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  herself  and  Roland. 

This  second  siege  of  Bristol  was  too  poor  in  inci- 
dents of  note  to  require  more  than  a  brief  summary, 
—ampler  details  would  but  weary. 

As  the  pedler  had  said,  Goring  brought  no  troops 
from  the  west;  and  the  king  found  more  difficulty  than 
he  had  expected  in  raising  a  sufficient  force  to  relieve 
the  city. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  interview  just  related, 
the  twenty-second  of  August,  the  Parlimentarians  set 
guards  on  the  Somersetshire  side,  thus  obstructing  the 
passage  up  the  river,  and  removed  their  head-quarters 
to  Hanham,*  and  on  the  23d  to  Stapleton,  beating  back 
a  party  of  the  royal  horse.  Sallies  of  little  importance 
took  place  almost  daily,  in  which  the  besieged  were 
always  driven  back  with  loss;  and  on  the  28th  the  fort 
at  Portia  he  ad,  with,  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  surrendered 
to  the  Roundheads,  after  a  siege  of  four  days,  thus 
leaving  the  passage  into  King  Road  open  to  the  ships 
of  the  besiegers.  Friday,  the  29th,  was  kept  as  a  fast 
throughout  the  camp ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
Prince  Rupert  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  one  thousand 
horse  and  six  hundred  foot;  but  was  checked  in  full 
career,  and  forced  to  a  hasty  retreat  by  Colonel  Raine- 
borough-s  brigade  coming  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
foot. 

On  the  4th,  a  summons  was  sent  to  the  prince  by 
Fairfax,  couched  in  respectful — indeed  almost  affec- 
tionate terms— setting  forth  the>  sympathy  which  had 


*  The  aceount  of  this  siege  is  almost  wholly  takrn  from 
Cromwell1*  dispatch  to  the  Parliament,  Clare naW*  relation 
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been  shown  by  the  Parliament  and  people  for  the  mis- 
fortnnes  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  family,  and 
hk  personal  esteem  for  bia  highness,  declaring  that  he 
and  his  party  warred  not  against  the  king  himself,  bat 
against  the  evil  counselors  with  whom  be  was  sur- 
roaoded ;  and  that  he  should  not  thus  have  expostulated 
about  the  surrender  in  a  way  not  common,  but  from 
respect  to  each  a  person  and  to  such  a  place. 

In  his  answer,  returned  on  the  5th,  the  prince  re- 
quested leave  to  send  to  the  king  to  know  his  pleasure. 
This  was  of  course  declined ;  and  on  the  7th  Rupert 
proposed  to  surrender  on  propositions  too  favourable 
to  the  Royalists  to  be  granted,  since  among  other  points 
they  included  the  immediate  slighting  of  the  lines,  forts, 
castle,  and  fortifications  ;  the  placing  the  city  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  the  war,  and  leaving  it  un- 
garrisoned  during  its  continuance.  Unprofitable  ne- 
gotiations were  continued  for  some  days,  when  Fair- 
fax, believing  that  delay  was  only  intended,  sent  word 
that  be  should  consider  the  treaty  at  an  end,  unlets  a 
satisfactory  answer  were  immediately  returned. 

The  answer  returned  after  some  hours  not  being  sa- 
tisfactory, at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
the  outer  walls  were  stormed.  The  word  during  the 
assault  was  "  David,"  and  after  entering  the  Tines, 
'•  The  Lord  of  hosts,"  and  the  signal  for  attack  the  fir- 
ing of  straw  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  at  Prior's  Hill 
Fort.  The  troops  under  Colonel  Montague  and  Colo- 
nel Pickering  entered  speedily  at  Lawford'e  gate,  re- 
covering ten  guns,  and  making  many  prisoners  in  the 
works;  and  those  under  Desborough,  Sir  Hardress 
Waller,  Jackson,  Rainsborough,  Hammond,  Skippon, 
,  and  others,  entered  soon  after  at  different  parts  or  the 
line.  A  party  of  the  royal  cavalry  being  charged  by 
the  enemy's  horse  within  the  lines,  retreated  j  and  los- 
ing their  commander,  Colonel  Taylor,  stood  in  a  body 
under  the  favour  of  the  Great  and  Coition's  Fort. 
Prior's  Hill  Fort  held  out  for  some  hours  after  the  ene- 
my had  entered  the  lines,  but  was  at  length  forced  by 
the  troops  under  Colonel  Pride,  who  gained  an  entrance 
by  ladders  from  the  top,  and  through  the  loopholes, 
putting  the  commander,  Major  Price,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  had  run  below,  hoping  for  quar- 
ter, to  the  sword,  except  a  very  few,  saved  by  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Roundhead  officers.  Day 
dawned  as  Captain  Lagoe,  of  Pride's  regiment,  seized 
the  colours. 

On  the  Somersetshire  side  the  Parliamentarians  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  the  moat  being  so  deep,  and  the 
walls  so  high,  that  their  ladders  could  not  reach  to  the 
top. 

Being  master  of  the  line  on  the  Gloucestershire  side, 
the  Roundheads  planted  cannon  against  the  castle  : — 
but  fear  hours  after  the  taking  of  Prior's  Hill  fort,  the 
prince  sent  a  trumpeter,  desiring  a  parley,  to  which 
Fiirfax  readily  agreed,  fearing  that  ir  the  fire  spread 
the  city  would  be  consumed. 

The  commissioners  on  Rupert's  side  were  John 
Mynne,  William  Til)yer,and  William  Vavasour ;  those 
ob  the  part  of  Fairfax,  Edward  Montague,  Thomas 
Kaiosboroogh,  and  John  Pickering.  Terms  nearly 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Colonel  Fiennea  were  agreed 
ob— hostages  were  given,  and  on  September  11th, 
1645,  the  prince  marched  out  with  many  ladies  and 
persons  or  quality,  eight  lords,  five  hundred  horse, 
sod  one  thousand  four  hundred  foot  with  muskets,  and 
other  arms,  the  general  attending  him  two  miles,  and 
applying  him  at  his  request  with  one  thousand  arms 
for  his  foot  to  protect  him  against  the  clubmen,  Rupert 
engaging  to  return  them,  which  engagement  was 
tnetly  fulfilled. 

As  the  prince  rede  through  the  city,  there  were  signs 
of  triumph  and  rejoicing  in  most  of  the  houses,  and  the 
people  crowding  on  his  steps,*  called  out  to  give  him 
oo  quarter.  A  crimson  spot  came  on  his  cheek  j  but 
nve  that  and  a  slight  contraction  of  his  brow,  he  gave 
no  token  of  having  heard  the  cries.  His  demeanour 
w*s  grave  and  lofty ;  but  the  fire  in  hie  eye  was  gene, 
or  glowed  but  fitfully ;  he  thought  of  his  promise  to  the 
King  to  hold  Bristol  for  four  months,  and  felt  that 

SOBae  WOnlfl  aav  that   thnra  warn  n   hlierht  iinnn    hia.  ban. 


rets.*    A  few  days  proved  the  prophetic  spirit  of  his 
thoughts. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  not  the  only  one  who  paid 
the  prince  the  delicate  homage  of  feeling,  and  escorted 
him  on  his  way.  Colonel  Wilton  was  also  there,  doing 
all  that  a  generous  and  honourable  victor  could  do  to 
soften  and  aesuage  the  chagrin  of  the  vanquished  ;  and 
a  little  apart  rode  Stephen  Ottery,  and  Roland  Eden, 
the  latter  a  bridegroom  of  some  days,  Colonel  Wilton 
having  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  ci-devant  ped- 
ler,  whom  the  lover  had  engaged  as  his  advocate,  and 
the  consideration  that  should  he  fall,  his  daughter 
would  be  left  without  a  protector.  The  two  latter, 
after  respectfully  saluting  the  prince,  who  returned  their 
salutation  with  a  gracious  but  stately  courtesy,  rather 
retired  from  his  observation,  doubting  whether  their 
immediate  presence  might  be  acceptable  riding  behind 
him  at  a  little  distance,  even  after  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
had  taken  his  leave. 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  kind  and  honour- 
able escort,"  said  Rupert  abruptly,  having  checked  hie 
horse,  till  the  two  loiterers  gained  his  side.  "  I 
wronged  you  Captain  Eden,  by  my  suspicions  of  your 
loyalty,  and  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  so, 
in  the  presence  of  your  late  companions  in  arms.  If 
you  erred  in  aiding  Hulton's  escape,  it  was  an  error  of 
humanity,  which  I  will  not  charge  upon  you  as  a  crime. 
As  for  the  drawing  your  sword  on  your  commanding 
officer,  let  the  blame  rest,  where  it  was  due,  on  my 
own  hot  temper :  your  courage  never  was  or  could  be 
doubted.  It  is  a  poor  and  unworldly  compliment  to 
ask  you  to  take  service  with  the  vanquished  ;  but  if  so 
inclined  you  shall  hold  that  rank,  and  receive  that  con* 
sideration  which  you  deserve,  and  I  should  grant  aa  a 
reparation." 

"  I  would  speak  my  thanks,  but  words  are  wanting,'7 
said  Roland  with  a  quivering  lip,  overcome  by  this  un- 
expected display  of  high  and  generous  feeling;  and  the 
more  touched  from  seeing  that  the  prince  still  felt  they 
had  been  rivals,  and  spoke  with  effort.  "  Your  high- 
ness has  bound  me  to  you  for  life  by  thus  generously 
clearing  my  tarnished  fame.  Had  I  known  Prince  Ru- 
pert, when  in  my  passion  I  drew  my  sword,  as  I  know 
nim  now,  I  might  have  turned  its  point  against  myself, 
but  never  against  him.  Believing  that  my  services 
would  not  be  accepted  by  his  majesty,  and  that  I  must 
ever  remain  an  exile,  I  pledged  my  word  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  when  be  gave  me  a  pass  to  visit  my  aged 
grandfather,  never  to  fight  against  the  Parliament* 
Honour,  and  honour  alone,  prevents  my  attending  your 
highness  as  a  volunteer;  for  those  who  willingly  stand 
neuter  now  are  but  time-serving  cowards;  yet  of  this 
rest  assured,  that  if  I  draw  not  my  sword  with  the  Ca- 
valiers, I  draw  not  my  sword  against  them— -I  am  still 
a  Royalist." 

"  And  a  man  of  honour  and  high  feeling,  Captain 
Eden ;  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Will  you,  present 
this  to  your  bride?"  continued  the  prineer  with  some 
embarrassment,  taking  a  small  packet  from  the  bands 
of  an  attendant,  and  giving  it  to  Roland.  "  Say  that  I 
wish  the  jewels  were  more  worthy  of  her  merit,  and  . 
of  my  regard ;  but,  aa  she  knows,  Rupert  is  neither 
rich  nor  saving.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  forget  the  past 
— you  have  forgiven  it.  May  you  be  happy  f — Thank 
me  not.  Good  day,  Colonel  Wilton :  I  have  already 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  express  my  sense  of  your 
attentions;  had  the  Parliament  many  such  officers,  I 
should  turn  Roundhead  myself  And  now,  Major  Ar- 
nott — for  by  that  name  I  know  you  best— what  shall  I 
say  to  you,  not  only  for  my  life  preserved,  but  for  my 
honour  saved  f  Had  not  you  stood  between  me  and  ' 
my  fury,  I  had  been  a  murderer— the  victim  of  remorse 
for  my  whole  life.  The  thanks  of  the  vanquished  are 
of  no  worth— vou  should  have  made  yourself  knows) 
to  me  sooner,  though  I  could  almost  wish  you  the  merry 

f»edler  still ;  for  I  want  a  touch  of  your  humour  to  en- 
iven  me." 
"I  will  be  that,  or  aught  else,  that  your  highness 


1  See  the  king's  letter  to  his  aephew— Ctowwlsn  and 
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Bhall  desire,"  replied  the  whilom  Peter  Porson.  "  Ro- 
land Eden  needs  my  aid  no  longer;  let  me  attend  your 
steps,  and  play  the  fool,  or  the  soldier,  or  what  you 
will.    I  ask  no  guerdon  but  your  smiles." 

"  No,  no — I  thank  you,  but  this  must  not  be,"  said 
the  prince  with  feeling.  "  You  shall  not  wait  on  one 
so  frowned  upon  by  fortune.  Should  I  ever  found  an 
empire  in  the  West,  as  was  once  talked  of,  you  must 
be  my  prime  minister)  for  there  is  more  wisdom  in 
your  folly  than  in  all  the  gravity  of  my  uncle's  counsel. 
Accept  this  ring,  not  as  a  reward— that  is  beyond  my 
power— but  ae  a  token  that  I  feel  how  much  I  owe 
you ;  and  to  redeem  that  worthless  lock  of  hair,  the 
•only  thing  I  had  then  to  give  yon." 

"  It  shall  never  leave  my  nnger,  but  with  lift  ;  and 
vet  I  prixe  it  not  more  highly  than  that  curl*  The  man- 
hood of  Prince  Rupert  has  fulfilled  the  noble  promise 
t>f  his  youth :  may  Heaven's  blessing  rest  upon  him  1" 
said  Stephen  Ottery,  pressing  the  hand  which  gave  the 
ring  to  his  lips* 

A  tear  fell  on  that  hand ;  Rupert  saw  it,  and  his  own 
«yes  were  dimmed. 

"  Farewell  1  I  most  away,  or  you  will  make  a  wo- 
man of  me.  I  could  play  the  maiden  now,  but  that  I 
must  play  the  man.  Let  us  speed  on  our  iourney,  gen- 
tlemen," and  touching  his  Vorse  with  his  spur,  the 
prince  dashed  on  toward  Oxford. 

The  events  of  the  after-course  of  the  king  and  his 
gallant  nephew  belong  to  history — to  history,  therefore, 
will  we  leave  them,  glad  to  be  spared  the  melancholy 
detail. 

General  Fairfax  removed  that  night  into  the  city  from 
his  previous  quarters  (a  farm-house  on  Ashly  Hill),*  and 
Major-General  Skippon  was  soon  afterward  appointed 
governor.t 

While  most  of  the  houses  in  the  city  showed  some 
token  of  rejoicing,  one  remained  with  closed  shutters 
throughout  the  day,  at  the  express  pleasure  of  Mistress 
Mary  Dacres.  Her  more  prudent  uncle  demurred  and 
remonstrated  ;  but  the  pretty  maiden  carried  her  point 
with  playful  wilfulness ;  and  was  amply  repaid,  when, 
from  the  tiny  peep-hole  before  which  she  had  taken 
her  station,  she  saw  that  the  prince  remarked  this  sign 
of  regret  at  his  departure,  and  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  defeat. 

Her  tears  fell  as  srre  gated ;  but  they  were  chased 
away  by  a  smile  as  she  thought  how  her  childish  dream 
of  love  had  been  broken,  and  wondered  how  Master 
Francis  Merton  looked  in  his  captain's  uniform  \  and 
whether  he  was  grown  too  grave  to  jest  and  sport  with 
her,— all  which  doubts  were  soon  solved  to  her  entire 
eatisfsction  on  the  youth's  arrival  at  Bristol.  Master 
Francis  Merton  did  look  very  well  in  his  captain's  uni- 
form, having  grown  considerably  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  lost  much  of  his  boyish  appearance :  he  was 
not  too  grave  to  join  in  her  merry  play  of  words  ;  and 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he  soon  proved  himself 
«o  far  her  master  in  the  encounter  of  wit,  that  in  very 
wilfulness,  as  she  declared,  she  consented  to  give  him 

v*  Occupied  many  years  by  Humphries,  governor  of  the 
«ao). 

t  An  order  was  seat  by  the  Parliament  for  demolishing  the 
castle  of  Bristol,  December  1654,  or  '55 ;  but  it  was  not  done 
effectually  till  the  May  following.  It  was  built  or  rebuilt  in 
1130  with  stones  brought  from  Normandy,  every  tenth  stone 
being  given  for  the  erection  of  the  Priory  of  St.  James,  by 
Robert  the  Mellient  (alias  Rufus)  Earl  of  Gloucester,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.  by  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhees  ap 
Tudor,  Prince  of  South  Wales.  He  married  Maud,  Mabel,  or 
Sibill,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz-Hairnan.  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
Ixml  of  Corhotlon  the  Seine,  and  Lord  Card  iff  and  Tewkes- 
bury ;  died  1147  at  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Priory  of  St.  James,  Bristol.  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, once  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  abbot  in  cotnmendam 
of  Abingdon,  dedicated  to  him  his  British  History  translated 
from  the  Aimomcan. 


her  hand,  that  she  might  the  better  make  him  rue  his 
victory.  As  he  inherited  a  good  fortune  from  his 
father,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Fairfax  sod 
Cromwell,  Mr.  Dacres  consented  to  give  him  his  niece. 

Sir  Roland  and  Lady  Eden,  with  Colonel  Wilton, 
and  the  ex-pedler,  were  at  the  wedding ;  and  though 
Francis  Merton  lived  to  be  a  general,  he  never 
thought  his  pretty  little  wife  more  wilful  than  became 
her. 

Hulton,  the  stern  and  rigid  Presbyterian,  the  nar- 
row-minded bigot,  who  held  that  there  was  no  sana- 
tion beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  belief,  and  would  hive 
bounded  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  forgetting  in  toe 
seal  of  the  man  the  love  and  charity  of  the  Christian, 
died  by  the  sword,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  dominion  of  his  doctrines  by  the  force  of  arms. 
He  who  had  fought  to  free  himself  from  religious  bond- 
age, perished  in  an  endeavour  to  enchain  the  minds  of 
others. 

Lady  Burfrey,  proud,  haughty  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, little  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  others,  gentle 
and  tender  only  as  a  mother,  through  that  vulnerable 
part  received  her  death-wound.  Her  son,  her  only 
child,  after  wringing  her  heart  bv  treading  in  the  wave 
of  the  wicked,  was  Killed  in  a  midnight  broil  by  one  of 
his  dissolute  associates.  -Lady  Burfrey  heard  the  tale ; 
she  shed  no  tear,  she  uttered  no  complaint,  but  ere 
morning  dawned  she  was  a  corpse. 

Owing  to  the  friendship  of  Fairfax,  the  general 
esteem  for  Colonel  Wilton,  and  the  strictness  with 
which  he  had  from  his  childhood  maintained  every  en- 
gagement into  which  he  had  entered,  Roland  Eden 
was  permitted  to  reside  at  Eden  Hall,  and  exercise  all  , 
his  rights  as  its  owner  with  little  molestation  ;  though 
his  endeavours  to  save  the  life  of  the  king,  in  which 
he  was  zealously  aided  by  his  father-in-law,  were  bold 
and  open,  and,  as  many  thought,  highly  dangerous  for 
one  in  his  situation.  Threats  were  uttered,  but  he  heed- 
ed them  not.  He  withstood  Cromwell  to  his  face,  and 
never  set  his  foot  within  his  court,  nor  received 
a  favour  at  his  hands.  The  Protector,  knowing  that 
he  might  rely  on  his  promise  not  again  to  bear  arms 
with  the  Royalists,  took  no  notice  of  his  boldness  and 
absence  from  court. 

A  new  mansion  arose  on  the  ruins  of  Eden  Hall,  and 
Roland  and  his  Margaret,  attended  by  Wolf,  walked 
through  the  grounds  as  the  good  old  baronet  had 
dreamt.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  sad  and  the  joy- 
ous, blessed  the  youthful  pair;  for  they  had  sighs  and  . 
smiles,  and  kindly  words,  and  kindly  aid  for  all.  Pa- 
rents prayed  that  their  wedded  children  might  be  as 
Roland  and  his  Margaret,  who  walked  hand  in  hand 
along  the  varied  path  of  life,  one  in  mind  and  one  in 
heart ;  while  Colonel  Wilton  in  the  happiness  of  bis 
daughter,  and  his  increasing  esteem  for  her  husband, 
ceased  to  regret  the  death  of  his  only  son. 

Stephen  Ottery  was,  after  a  time,  persuaded  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Eden  Hall,  on  Roland's  declaring  that 
he  required  his  wisdom  to  direct  him  in  many  things, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  choosing  of  a  doublet,  on 
which  potnt  he  had  offered  such  excellent  advice  at 
their  first  meeting. 

Mistress  Bridget  Boley  was  a  frequent  and  ever  wel- 
come guest,  and  maintained  the  resolution  which  she 
had  whispered  to  the  pedler,  to  his  great  alarm  and 
annoyance,  that  she  would  wed  with  none  if  she  wed- 
ded not  with  Stephen  Ottery;  while  Stephen  Ottery 
declared  gallantly,  but  with  a  merry  glancing  eye,  that  if 
he  ever  played  the  Benedict,  he  would  have  no  other 
Beatrice  than  Mistress  Bridget  Boley.  But  months  and 
years  passed  on,  and  still  there  was  no  wedding.  Ste- 
phen Ottery  continued  a  bachelor,  and  Bridget  Boley 
an  old  maid— kind,  happy,  and  good-tempered,  respect- 
ed and  beloved  by  all  who  could  appreciate  her  worth. 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"What  can  you  and  mamma  be  talking  of, 
looking,  for  all  the  iroM,  as  grave  at  two  rook* 
debating  where  to  fix  their  nest,  or  discussing  some 
tale  of  scandal  in  the  rookery  f "  exclaimed  Rosa- 
find  Trevor,  as  she  threw  herself  en  the  green  at 
her  fitthei*  feet,  poshing  hack  the  long  glossy 
emit  that  had  fallen  over  her  brow,  and  glancing 
■p  with  bewitching  archness. 

"Our  talking  concerns  your  impertinent  self," 
replied  Oaptam  Trevor,  smiling  on  the  animated 
questioner. 

"Impertinent  quotha!  as  they  say  in  the  old 
books;  I  pray  yon,  papa,  to  be  a  little  more  pre- 
cise and  correct  in  your  language,  since  some  peo- 
ple consider  piessshm  and  correctness  synonymous 
with  elegance  ;  and  I  cannot  abide  vulgarity/'  eried 
the  hnghing  girl,  drawing  herself  op  with  the  pre- 
tence of  offended  dignity. 

"  Am  I  to  conclude  that  yon  have  an  equal  dis- 
like to  gravity  and  wisdom,  and  never  intend  to 
enact  the  woman,  Miss  Trevor?" 

"Fie  upon  yon,  papa  .»  to  hint  soeh  a  wicked, 
mnnatnral  scandal  of  your  own  sweet  child}  the 
very  image  of  you  in  every  thing,  as  poor  oM  none 
used  to  declare,  save  in  eyes,  nose,  hair,  complex  - 
ion,  merry  mood,  and  some  few  other  minor  par- 
ticulars. Gravity  indeed!  Did  not  I  entertain 
eU  Doctor  Burns,  the  learned  Grecian,  a  whole 
half  hour  not  a  week  ago,  never  laughing  but  once, 
and  thai  at  a  Greek  joke  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand?" 

"Indemnity  fcJjfciULlf  for  the  penance  by 
mimicking  bis  slowness  and  pomposity  after  his 
departure,"  remarked  her  father;  but  Rosalind, 
wing  no  notice  of  hk  comment,  proceeded. 

"Then  ror  wisdom !— have  not  I  just  used  the 
fcmg  word  synonymous?  8y-non-y-mous," count- 
fag  on  her  iacers.  -Four  whole  syllables  I  de- 
clare ?  I  see  I  must  use  words  of  six  or  eight 
before  you  wDl  think  me  wise." 

"I  desire  yon  will  do  no  such  thing,  Rosalind ; 
I  hate  hard  words  and  studied  phrases.  You  may 
be  grave  and  dignified  without  using  terms  fit  only 
forlJ^D.'a." 

"And  A.S.Ses,"  added  his  daughter  laughing. 
"  Dignity  ia  all  very  proper  in  some  persons,  and 
on  fitting  occasions;  but  I  am  better  suited  for 
comedy  than  tragedy,  as  Mr.  Rollins  discovered 
when  seeking  amateur  actors  for  his  baby  thea- 
tre." ' 

"  How  has  this  folly  ended  ?  I  understand  that 
Rollins  hopes  to  obtain  rny  permission  for  your 
joranut  his  company  as  he  calls  it." 

"I  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  saving  no, 
papa ;  and  the  weariness  of  listening  to  what  he 
would  call  arguments,  by  uttering  that  uncivil 
monosyllable  myself.  1  may,  in  the  spirit  of  ran 
snd  frolic,  talk  nonsense  enough  to  compose  three 
modern  comedies  j— nay,  when  the  merry  mood  is 


on  me,  I  may  consent  to  dress  up  Rke  *a  mime,  % 
mome,  a  moppet,  or  even  «  mahhorse,'  but  then 
it  is  only  fiom  the  impulse  of  the  ^noment,  and 
among  friends  or  relatives.  I  am  oft  going  to 
study  speeches  and  attitudes  that  I  may  be  talked 
of,  stared  at,  and  criticised  by  strangers)  and  this 
I  told  Mr.  Rollins,  so  you  see,  papa,  I  can  behave 
with  dignity  and  decorum  on  fitting  occasions." 

M  Astonishugdignity  1  have  no  doubt  Suppose 
you  exhibit  some  at  the  present  moment,  in  list- 
ening to  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  instead  of  tying 
flowers  into  oM  Bruno's  ears/'  replied  her  fattier, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  look  grave  as  he  marked 
the  good  tempered  old  setter  blinking  under  the 
operation  In  most  ludicrous  perplexity. 

M  Wait  one  minute,  dear  papa,  and  I  will  be  as 
grave  as  all  the  twelve  judges  m  all  their  twelve 
wigs  i  but  I  must  have  a  chase  after  that  butterfly 
first,"  exclaimed  the  merry  Rosalind,  springing 
up  from  the  turf,  and  bounding  away  after  the 
beautiful  insect,  now  skim  mine  over  the  velvet 
sward  with  the  fleet  step  of  a  fiwn,  then  pausing 
to  mark  the  course  of  the  object  of  her  pursuit,  as 
it  soared  above  her  reach,  with  the  net  extended 
in  Iter  hand ;  one  eager  foot  scarce  resting  on  the 
around,  the  classically  shaped  head  thrown  grace- 
fully back,  and  her  long  raven  curls  waving  gently 
on  the  breeze. 


It  was  impossible  for  fond,  we  will  not  say  doting 
parents,  to  look  upon  her  without  pride.  Rosalind 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  little  inconside- 
rate—a little  too  rash  and  independent— a  little 
too  lively  in  the  demonstration  of  her  feelings  to 
suit  the  code  of  fashion;  but  they  knew  her  up- 
rightness and  warmth  of  heart—the  depth  and 
delicacy  of  those  feelings— the  moronity  of  her 
spirit ;  and  as  for  the  graceful  quietude  or  fissbioo, 
who,  gazing  on  her  at  that  moment,  with  the  sun 
glading  so  picturesquely  through  the  trembling 
boughs,  could  have  wished  her  other  than  she  was, 
so  lovely  was  the  face— so  strikingly  graceful  the 
attitude.  The  sculptor  would  have  wished  her 
turned  to  stone  as  she  stood  there  so  full  of  life 
and  trace:— the  painter  would  have  longed  to 
transfer  her  to  his  canvass  bathed  in  that  flood  of 
golden  light:— the  poet  would  have  ceased  for  a 
time  to  dream  of  an  ideal  beauty,  and  then  thrown 
his  pen  aside  in  disgust  from  the  consciousness  that 
no  description  could  do  her  justice.  And  he  would 
have  done  wisely  in  so  doing.  8hc  was  no  fitting 
subject  for  pen  and  ink;  hers  was  a  loveliness  to  be 
felt  and  not  described.  To  rave  of  a  symmetrical 
form  or  lovely  face  was  not  to  depict  Rosalind  Tre- 
vor as  she  appeal  ed  to  those  who  knew  her.  Other 
forms  might  be  as  light  and  rounded— other  features 
far  more  perfect;  but  it  was  the  varied  grace  of  her 
movements,  and  the  constant  play  of  those  features 
that  were  so  enchanting :— the  natural  grace  the 
natural  play  ;  for  there  was  nothing  studied,  nothing 
artificial  about  Rosalind  Trevor.  Hers  was  the 
gaiety  of  a  light  heart  that  as  yet  had  known  no 
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grace  of  a  child  that  nerer  imagined 
itself  the  object  of  observation. 

The  father  loked  at  the  mother—the  mother 
looked  at  the  father— and  then  both  looked  again 
at  the  graceful  girl,  aa  she  bounded  after  the  gaudy 
butterfly,  followed  by  the  fat  old  setter,  panting  and 
puffing  as  he  endeavoured  to  keep  pace  with  bis 
young  mistress. 

*  I  hope  we  do  not  lore  her  too  much,"  remarked 
Captain  Trevor  at  length. 

"We  cannot  do  that;  she  deserves  all  our  affec- 
tion," replied  his  wife,  the  food  pride  of  the  mother 
shown  in  hea  earnest  tones. 

"  She  does  indeed  j  but  we  mast  not  make  her  an 
idol/'  replied  her  husband  5  yet  the  father's  eye 
followed  his  lovely  child  with  an  admiration  that 
scarcely  answered  to  his  words. 

"Now,  <#ost  reverend,  grave,  mad  potent  sig- 
ners,* please  to  enhghten  me  as  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  your  wise  deliberation*,"  *ried  Rosalind  some 
moments  after,  as  she  again  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  at  their  feet,  glowing  and  panting  from  her 
chase;  whilst  the  puffings  wheezing  old  setter 
stretched  himself  oat  beside  her. 

«  Do  too  deserve  to  have  your  cariosity  gratified, 
after  whisking  off  in  that  Ushion  like  a  mad  cow 
stung  by  a  gad  fly  I" 

«Ah,  papa!  if  all  had  their  deserving*,— but 
there,  I  will  say  nothing  about  that,  having  pity  for 
tender  consciences.  Aim  at  for  calling  nto  a  nmdeew, 
I  really  thought  I  was  only  a  silly  calf  at  the  worst  \ 
and  at  the  best,  a  very,  very  good  child  \  at  least,  I 
am  sure  dear  old  Mr.  Handler  will  call  roe  so.  Do 
you  know  I  have  captured  for  him  the  very  moral 
of  the  butterfly,  as  old  nurse  would  have  said,  that 
we  were  pursuing  for  three  long  miles  the  other 
day." 

**  Do  you  mean  when  you  and  Mr.  Uandtey  fell 
into  Che  brook  together?''  observed  Mrs.  Trevor 
sbiy. 

>  "Ob,  mamma !  to  think  of  reminding  me  of  my 
misfortunes !  Spoiling  my  favourite  dress,  and  be- 
ing qoite  a  figure  just  as  yovog  Leonard  and  Sir 
Joseph  Hawthorn,  the  two  best  matches  ia  the 
county,  aa  prudent  roammaa  inform  their  daugii 
ten,  rede  -op  to  pay  their  devoirs." 

"Much  you  care  for  either  of  the  gentlemen  or 
their  fortunes,"  remarked  her  mother  with  a  tone 
in  which  a  very  critical  ear  might  hare  discovered 
a  slight  accent  of  rebuke. 

"Not  care  for  them?— Oh  what  a  mistake! 
care  for  them  almost  aa  much  as  for  tliat  whirling 
leaf.  They  are  very  tolerable  for  partners  at  a 
ball,  or  for  an  hour  of  a  fine  day \  but  for  a  whole 
wet  morning— why,  in  good  truth,  I  woukl  sooner 
have  a  German  doll  at  my  side,  for  that  would  not 
hint  of  the  last  night's  cigar*  and  as  it  could  not 
talk,  would  not  expect  to  be  talked  to.  I  wish  you 
had  seen  kind  old  Mr.  liandlev  standing  almost 
to  his  neck  in  the  brook,  looking  as  innocent  a 
surprised  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  water  salt  or 
fresh,  running  or  stagnant  I  lost  all  my  vexation 
at  being  seen  by  the  county  beaux  when  dripping 
like  a  mermaid,  in  my  mirth  at  his  funny  dismay.' 

"Ah,  Rosalind !  you  hare  too  much  of  the  mis- 
chievous in  your  disposition.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  mamma,  I  am  one  of  the  most 
demure  of  mad-caps;  but  no  one  could  have  re- 
sisted a  laugh  at  Mr.  Handler's  look  after  his  unex- 
pected plunge.  Besides,  did  I  not  help  him  out  ai 
well  as  I  could  ?  And  have  not  1  undertaken  ano» 
ther  three  mile  chase  on  a  summer's  day  to  procure 
him  mat  such  a  butterfly  ?" 

"And  put  yourself  in  such  a  heat,"  remarked  the 
anxious  mother,  pusliing  back  her  cutis,  and  feeling  | 


her  brow,  whilst  her  lather  enquired  the  name  of 
the  insect. 

"A  something,  something  r  you  do  not  like  me  to 
use  hard  words  you  know,  papa,"  replied  Rosalind 
archly.  *  And  now  please  for  your  news,  as  I  am 
dying  for  curiosity ;  and  so  demure .' — having  worn 
down  my  frivolity  in  the  chase.  Who  seeks  me  aa 
a  sober  housekeeper,  to  order  the  dinner,  add  up 
the  bills,  scold  the  servants,  look  after  the  linen; 
and  have  no  will  but  my  husband's  ?" 

* I  have  heard  of  no  such  application— the  young 
men  m  onr  neighbourhood  bear  the  character  of 
being  sensible  and  prudent." 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  papa!  but  1 
hate  prudent,  sensible,  young  men,  aa  the  world 
calls  them,  all— 

"Smoking  as  they  go  fur  want  W1  thought." 

"Take  care,  Rose.  What  win  yen  say  come 
twenty  years  hence  when  verging  on  old  lacjiiam, 
no  one  having  been  found  boki  enough  toeeeounter 
that  cutting  tongue?" 

"What  a  merry  old  maid  X  will  he!"  cried  the 
laughing  Rosalind.  "  With  three  cats,  five  dogs,  a 
monkey,  a  parrot,  a  cockatoo,  and  a  piping  boll- 
finch  that  we  may  have  music  to  dance  to,  for 
dance  we  will  I  will  teach  them  alt  to  lounge 
through  a  quadrille,  whirl  in  a  walla,  er  romp  in  a 
galoDade." 

"Is  this  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  which  yon 
boasted?    What  will  the  world  lay  ?" 

"Oh!  the  world  will  say— what  a  fitnny  old 
creature !  praise  my  pets  to  my  late,  should  I  have 
any  money  to  leave  j  and  laugh  at  my  feijy  behind 
my  back.* 

"  Gossips  will  add ;  but  no  wonder,  poor  thing ! — 
her  parents  spoilt  her,  always  letting  her  have  her 
own  way,  so  most  of  the  blame  rests  of  right  with 
them;"  remarked  Captain  Trevor  gravely. 

"No,  no !  they  will— they  shall  say  no  such  thing. 
I  will  be  all  yon  wish  me— all  that  the  world  re- 
quires, rather  than  that  the  shadow  of  blame  should 
rest  with  you  and  dear  mamma,"  cried  the  warm- 
hearted girl,  tears  coming  into  her  beautiful  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  so  quick,  so  sensitive  was  her  affec- 
tion. 

Rosalind  Trevor  would  retail  a  tyrant  to  the 
death;  but  a  look,  a  tone  from  those  she  loved 
could  melt  her  into  softness  and  submission.  Her 
father's  caress  stayed  the  tears  ere  they  fell;  and 
again  was  her  mood  all  sunshine. 

"  What  say  you  to  a  visit  to  Deuham,  for  of  such 
were  we  discoursing  ?"  observed  Captain  Trevor  to 
turn  the  current  other  thoughts. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Denham  given  you  and  mamma  an 
invitation  ?"  enquired  Rosaline]  in  some  surprise. 

"  No,  my  chile],  nor  does  she  intend  it ;  but  I 
hear  it  is  her  purpose  to  invite  you  for  a  visit  of  some 
weeks." 

"  Invite  me !  I  go  and  spend  some  weeka  with 
cold,  formal,  vindictive  Mrs.  Denham,  who  has 
never  forgiven  my  mother  for  preferring  Captain 
Trevor,  to  a  richer  bat  stupid  suitor,  or  a  duM 
sojourn  with  her?— who  freezes  her  guests  with 
her  chilling  demeanour,  and  drills  all  around  her 
into  most  monotonous  uniformity  ?  What  evil  have 
I  done  that  I  must  be  put  on  this  adventure  ?  Alt 
woman  as  I  am,  I  would  rather  encounter  a  fiery 
dragon,  than  spend  some  weeks  alone  with  Mrs. 
Denham,  of  Denham  Park.  Pray ,  pray,  don't  seed 
me  if  you  would  not  have  me  frozen  or  petrified," 
pleaded  Rosalind,  holding  up  her  bands  In  playful 
horror  and  entreaty. 
"  You  will  not  be  doomed  to  a  tete-a-tete  with 


WHO    SHALL  BE    HEIR? 


Mrs,  Denham,  as  Michael  and  «  whole  trroe 
cousins  are  to  be  included  in  the  invitation." 

"  If  Mike  win  be  there  to  tike  eareof  me,  I  may! 
survive  the  trial ;  otherwise,  if  condemned  to  en- 
dare  that  awful  Mrs.  Denham  without  a  protec 


*  Ton  would  be  none  the  worse,  and  might  learn 
to  think  differently  of  my  old  friend;  for  we  were 
friends  once,"  remarked  Mrs.  Trevor  i-ebukingly, 
eloiing  the  sentence  with  a  sigh. 

M  Ah !  once,  mamma ;  and  that  is  just  what  I 
quarrel  with  her  for,  Why  is  she  not  still  your 
friend,  if  not,  as  my  very  handsome  and  enter- 
taining cousin  Edred  Gottrell  says,  because  she  is 
rich  and  you  are  poor  >" 

"  I  do  not  believe  any  sneh  thins/,99  replied  Mrs. 
Trevor  wkh  unusual  q**okne*s.  «  Sarah  Denham 
did  not  care  for  wealth  m  her  younger  days,  what- 
ever the  world  might  think." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  yon,  dear  mamma,"  ob- 
served Rosaliod  affectionately ;  «  but  I  had  under- 
stood that  your  marrying  a  poor  man  instead  of  a 
rich  one  was  the  cause  or  Mrs.  Denham  ^sestrange- 


••  We  can  only  guess  the  reason ;  tat  I  believe 
personal  dbUke  to  me  had  aa  much  or  more  to  do 
with  her  resentment  than  avariec,  or  any  great 
partiality  for  a  richer  suitor,*'  remarked  Captain 
Trevor.  "There  was  a  coldness  in  her  manner 
that  chilled,  and  a  jealousy  in  my  bride*  affection 
that  disgusted  me,  and  I  believe  my  comments  npon 
both  points  were  reported  to  her  by  some  good- 
natured  friends.  For  myself,  I  care  little  for  the 
estrangement,  and  deem  a  friendship  so  lightly 
withdrawn  of  paltry  worth  $  but  for  your  sake," 
he  added,  taming  to  his  wife,  •*  I  would  not  reject — 


M  You  answer  promptly  and  boldly  on  a  point  of 
which  you  can  know  little,''  observed  Captain  Tre- 
vor, whilst  Rosalind,  conscious  of  colouring  at  his 
remark,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  by 
repeating  hei  qoestion  as  to  Mrs.  Denham 's  motive 
for  invking  the  children  without  the  parents. 

"I  suppose  I  must  tell,  or  you  will  ferret  out  the 
truth,  as  you  always  do  when  any  thing  is  kept 
back." 

M  To  be  sure !  you  must  tell  me  all,  dear  papa. 
You  know  your  own  Rosalind  can  keep  a  secret  if 
trusted,"  said  his  daughter  ooajungty.  "  What  she 
ferrets  out  she  considers  her  own  property,  where- 
with to  do  what  mischief  she  may  fancy." 

"  I  would  not  vouch  so  readily  for  Miss  Trevor's 
talents  for  secrecy;  but  let  that  rest— I  will  trust 
h«»r  on  this  occasion.9' 

Perliaps  because  you  cannot  help  k,  my  cau-  - 
tiouspapa." 

"  Exactly  so;9*  replied  her  father  smiling. 

"If  I  did  not  tell  you  Mrs.  Sewelr  would.  Mrs. 
Denham  k  appears,  anxious  to  provide  a  worthv 
heir  for  her  large  possessions,  has  resolved  on  cof- 
lecting  her  young  cousins  round  her  that  she  may 
have  a  choice — near  relatives  she  has  none. " 

Indeed  !  So  Mike  and  I  are  lo  become  candi- 
dates for  the  heirship.  Did  Mrs.  Denham  tell  vou 
this  herself, papa ?'' 

"No;  we  have  not  heard  from  Mrs.  Denham, 
and  her  invitation  is  yet  to  come.  Mrs.  8ewel1 
kindly  forewarned  us  of  her  purpose  by  yesterday's 
post  that  we  might  the  better  know  how  to  act" 

m  Kind,  considerate  Mrs.  Sewell.  I  would  wager 
my  pet  eurl ;  ay,  and  my  favourite  rose-bosh  to  boot, 
that  she  is  straek  with  the  singular  coincidence  of 
our  being  invited  to  Denham  once  during  a  space 


rurally 
there  is  little  love  tost  between  us. 
<v*Then  I  detest  her  back  again  as  a  point  of 
filial  doty,"  exclaimed  Rosalind  warmly,  indignant 
that  any  one  should  show  slight  or  dislike  to  her 
parents.    "She  is  a  eoM-Woodcd,  vindictive—9' 

"  Hash,  Rosalind,  hush !  yoa  are  talking  wkhout 
consideration—letting  your  quick  temper  get  the 
better  of  good  feeW,*  observed  Mrs.  Trevor  re- 
tmmnety.  M  Sarah  Denham  was  not  cold-blooded 
when  I  knew  her,  tfioosh  her  manner  was  rather 
reserved  and  formal,  from  the  method  of  her 
hringpusj  up.  She  had  then  as  warm  a  heart  as 
yourself  »  her  very  jealousy  showed  her  possessed 
of  strong  affections %  and  I  most  ever  regret  our 


nay  would  meet  half  way  any  offer  of  reeoneilia-  t>f  more  than  twenty  years." 
tkm  i  more  I  eeold  not  do,  as  my  former  attempts  Rosalind  was  right ;  Mrs.  Sewell  had  marvelled 
to  propitiate  her,  Undertaken  at  your  request,  were  at  the  wonderful  coincidence  of  such  an  occur- 
*  "    received.    She  detests  mef  and  I  fear' rente,  and  Captain  Trevor  and  his  wife  could  not 

forbear  a  amile  as  the  former  replied  «*  You  may 
wager  your  favorite  eurl  wkhout  any  fear." 

*  Here  comes  the  postman  !  Who  knows  but 
he  may  bring  the  important  despatch ! — I  will  go 
sec,"  and  away  bounded  Rosalind  towards  the 
house. 

«  Here  it  is  !"  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  a  let- 
ter as  she  returned  to  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Sewell*  relation  as  to  Mrs.  Denham's  In- 
tention might  be  correct,  or  it  might  not,  as  she 
generally  preferred  quantity  of  gossip  to  Quality, 
and  showed  little  skill  in  sifting  the  grains  of  truth 
from  the  chaff  of  fiction ;  but  whether  true  or  not 
the  letter  made  no  mention  of  such  a  purpose.  It 
was  brief,  and  coldly  worded,  beginning  *  My  dear 
Mrs.  Trevor,"  instead  of  "  My  dear  Rosalind,"  as 
in  former  daysi  and  ending  « yours  truly.99  It 
was  an  invitation  and  no  more  r— net  so  cold  but 
that  it  might  be  accepted— not  so  warm  as  to  merit 
gratitude. 

"I  hsve  little  gaiety  to  offer  my  guests,  but  as 
several  young  persons,  nearly  all  relatives  or  con- 
nections are  coming  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Den- 
ham, perhaps  Miss  Trevor  and  her  brother  might 
like  to  join  the  party,  in  which  case,  I  shaft  have 
pleasure  in  receiving  them.  If  you  can  ftx  any  day 
after  the  sixth  of  June,  I  will  send  the  carriage  to 
C.  to  meet  your  daughter ;  and  do  my  best  to  ren- 
der the  visit  agreeable.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  8ewell  a  flood  account  of  the  health  of  your- 
self and  Captain  Trevor,  to  whom  I  beg  you  to 
present  my  compliments. 
v        *    J  "Yours  truly, 

SARAH  DENHAM." 
muttered  Rosalind,  running  hastily  over  the  letter. 


I  suspect  me  of 


estrangement,  though  I  would  make  no  further  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it,  lest  she  should  stu 
courting  her  for  her  wealth." 

•  If  she  could  suspect  you  of  that  she  does  not 
deserve  your  regard;  but  I  will  try  not  to  say  ano- 
ther word  against  her,  since  k  vexes  you,  dear 
mamma,"  answered  Rosalind  taking  her  mother^ 
hand  m  hers.  M  But  what  can  Mrs.  Denham  mean 
by  inviting  only  Michael  and  myself,  for  Edred 
CottreH  declares  that  she  never  acts  without  *' 


M  Few  do;"  replied  Captain  Trevor  drily.  "  Do 
you  pin  your  faith  to  that  rattling  Edred  Cottrell, 
who  has  persuaded  your  mother  to  believe  that  he 
is  her  ninth  cousin  once  removed  ?" 

«*  Only  in  matters  of  worldly  wisdom,  papa  wot 
in  matters  of  taste  or  affection;  for  he  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  call  my  pet  pony  a  fright?  I  had 
much  rather  he  had  called  me  so  " 

"  Perhaps  he  did  behind  vour  back." 

"  No,  that  I  am  sure  he  did  not." 


WHO   SHALL   BE   HEItt? 


*Ooly  compliments  to  papa,  and  nothing  kind  to 
you.    I  hope  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go,  mamma." 

" Indeed  I  do,  my  dear,  most  earnestly/' 

"What  to  try  and  coax  her  to  make  me  her 
heir  ?  Ah  do  not  send  me !  it  would  be  all  in  win. 
Think  of  my  wild  spirits  with  ber  formal  precision. 
I  should  be  sent  back  in  disgrace  within  a  week ; 
or  perhaps  wkipped  aad  put  in  the  corner," 

"I  have  no  fear  of  that,  Rosalind:  you  were 
never  wanting  in  respect  to  age ;  and  Mrs.  Den- 
kam  is  by  no  means  the  ogress  you  would  make 
her  out.  You  have  imagined  a  bug-a-boo— such  as 
should  only  frighten  a  child— and  are  now  trem- 
bling with  fear  at  the  object  of  )  our  own  creation." 

"Nay,  mamma,  even  Edred  Cottrell  is  afraid  of 
her/* 

"  Edred  Cottrell,  like  most  great  talkera,  utter* 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense." 

"  And  a  great  deal  of  sense  too ;  please  to  admit 
that,  mamma.  He  is  a  very  entertaining  person, 
who  can  pass  a  whole  four  and  twenty  hours  with 
out  a  cigar,  and  a  wet  morning  without  yawning 
more  than  thrice.  He  says  Mrs.  Dinham  requires 
courting,  and  likes  flattery  \  now  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  uncivil  to  any  respectable  elderly  lady; 
but  aa  for  flattery—- you  never  brought  me  up  for 
a  courtier/' 

"  Edred  Cottrell  talks  wildly*  Barahis  changed 
indeed,  if  she  requires  flattery.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  be  a  courtier,  Rosalind  $  I  only  wish  you  to  be 
yourself!"  * 

«*  My  very  own,  wild,  merry  self?"  questioned 
her  daughter,  looking  with  bewitching  archness 
into  her  mother's  face. 

"Your  reasonable  self,"    replied    her  mother 


graver/,  though  she  found  it  difficult  to  withstand 
her  fascination. 

«My  reasonable  self,"  repeated  Rosalind,  sbak 
log  her  head.    "  Ah !   that  is  just  a  little  touch  of 
flattery  to  coax  me  into  good  behaviour;   but  it 
won't  do-— I  never  can  be  reasonable  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  Do  let  me  return  at  the  end  of  that  time/' 

"  You  forget  that  your  being  naughty  may  prove 
a  disadvantage  to  Michael." 

*  Oh,  yea!  dear  Mike!  Ijfoitc  forgot  him— so 
handsome — so  good-natured.  He  shall  be  Mrs. 
Denham's  heir  I  am  resolved,"  exclaimed  the 
light-hearted  girl,  clapping  hnr  hands  with  childish 
glee,  "  1  win  be  so  civil  to  the  old  lady — cram 
her  lapdors — whistle  to  her  bird*— laugh  at  her 


prosy  stories— and  if  she  should  box  my 
deavouT  to  look  all  submission  and  admit  that  it  is 
for  my  good/' 

"What  a  happy  reformation!"    observed  her 
father  with  a  smile  nearly  as  arch  as  his  daacli 
tor's.  * 

*  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  my  sage  papa.  What- 
ever Miss  Trevor  may  be  at  Detiham,  she  will  be 
as  wild  as  before  at  Ivy  Cottage.  I  will  try  and 
be  as  demure  as  that  croaking  old  rook  there,  up 
m  that  elm,  instead  of  skimming  about  like  yon 
airy  swattow  ;  but  when  I  come  back,  mind,  I  am 
to  be  jour  own  happy,  merry  pet  again,  flitting 
hither  and  thither   without  a  cause  to  mar  my 


"I  hope  so>"  replied  her  father,  a  feeling  of  so- 
lemnity, unconsciously,  marking  his  tone,  whilst 
«™jue  dread  of  the  future,  felt  but  unspoken, 

••You  hope  so,  papa!— to  be  sure,— why  not?" 
"Yon  forget  the  uncertainty  of  life  j  long  years 
of  happiness  should  make  you  grateful  not  pre- 
sumptuous," replied  her  fiuher  reverently.  * 

"they  should,"  said  Rosalind,  raising  her  eyes 
to  his. 


Besides,  yon  count  yourself  a  woman  now  ;  anet 
a  woman,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  sex,  will  find 
or  make  a  thousand  troubles  that  a  child  would 
never  dream  of." 

Oh  yes !  but  then  I  intend  to  be  a  child  woman, 
or  woman  child  all  my  life ;  uniting  the  dignity  of 
the  one,  with  the  Ught-heartedness  of  the  other." 

Her  father  laughed. 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  hope  it  may  prove  so.  But 
do  you  always  expect  to  rule  that  light  heart  at 
your  will  ?" 

«  To  be  sure !  it  shall  be  a  very  slave  if  I  bid  it 
wear  a  chain.  I  knownwhat  you  mean.  If  mamma 
were  not  here,  you  would  say  that  women  are  socii 
silly  creatures  they  cannot  help  having  a  liking  for 
the  very  last  person  on  whom  they  should  bestow 
a  thought ;  and  that  the  course  of  true  lore  never 
did  run  smooth.  The  lovers  say  they  can  live  upon 
love — papas  aud  mammas  say  they  cannot— the  lady 
weeps  an  ocean  of  tears— the  gentleman  raves- 
then  they  vow  eternal  constancy,  and  part— she  to 
mope  for  for  five  days  and  a  quarter — be  for  one 
and  a  half.  Within  the  year  one  has  married  an 
heiress,  and  the  other  a  gentleman  with  large  land- 
ed property.** 

"I  thought  you  had  been  more  sentimental,  Ro- 
salind. Where  did  you  acquire  such  a  matter  of 
fact  knowledge  of  these  affairs?"  enquired  ber 
father,  smiling  at  her  whimsical  history  of  love. 

"  You  forget  that  I  was  Emily  Woodley 'a  confi- 
dant." 

And  declined  being  ber  briuVs-maid,  indignant 
at  what  you  termed  her  unfeeling  fickleness,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Trevor  who,  baring  married  solely 
from  affection,  was  rather  sensitive  to  ridicule  upon 
that  point 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  but  that  was  two  years  ago>  when 
I  was  but  a  silly  lassie ;  1  have  grown  wiser  since 
then,  shake  your  head  as  you  may.  i  know  all 
about  these  things  now,  and  never  intend  to  tall  m 
love  as  Emily  called  it,  I  can  tell  you ;  it  seems 
more  pain  than  pleasure— -more  plarue  than  profit.* 

"Avery  wise  resolution,  Rosalind;  only  keep 
it,"  observed  her  father  with  a  provoking  smile  of 
incredulity.  "  I  never  knew  a  girl  of  nineteen  rail 
against  love ;  but  what  she  made  a  fool  of  herself 
with  some  silly  puppy  within  the  year." 

"  Was  made  a  fool  of,  papa,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 
coaxed  into  bettering  all  the  pretty  things  that  gen* 
tleman  say  on  such  occasions..  Well— well,  we 
shaHsee!* 

u  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  see  P'  replied  Captain  Tre- 
vor with  a  second  look  as  incredulous  as  the  first,  of 
which  Rosalind  chose  to  appear  unconscious.    - 

"  Who  are  all  these  countless  cousins  to  whom  I 
am  to  be  introduced,  and  vow  cousinly  love  ?"  she 
enquired  turning  to  her  mother.  *  Since  I  must 
encounter  them,  do  pray  tell  me  something  about 
them,  that  I  may  not  ask  some  dignified  old  lady/ 
who  that  fright  her  daughter  is,  or  inform  some 
dandy  that  his  grandfather  kept  a  grocer's  shop." 

"One  would  think  you  were  a  gossip,  Rosalind." 

**  So  I  am,  mamma,  after  a  fashion  of  my  own. 
But  do  tell  me  the  history  of  all  the  ogres  and 
ogresses  to  be  met  at  Denham,  for,  as  Mrs.  Sewell 
says,  evil  reports  spread  fast  and  wide,  and  it  h  a 
most  singular  coincidence  that  once  ia  every  month 
I  repeat  to  some  one  particular  person,  just  the 
very  thing  which  that  one  particular  person  would 
rather  not  hear." 

"  I  never  knew  you  do  so  more  than  twice i  but 
I  suppose  I  most  humour  you  for  once." 

"For  once  and  always  if  you  please, mamma ;  I 
like  to  be  humoured,  and  petted,  and  loved,  so  pray 
begin  directly.'* 
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"AsyoawUL  First  then  Mn.  Sewell  is  to  be 
there." 

"  Is  the  ?  That  will  be  a  delightful  coincidence. 
I  shall  be  quite  bold  then,  certain  that  if  Mrs.  Den* 
bam  should  diet  me  for  my  mind's  health  on  bread 
and  water,  eaten  in  a  dark  room,  good-natured 
Mrs.  Sewell  will  bring  me  plum  cake  and  a  lan- 
tern." 

"  Dear  Rosalind,  do  try  to  meet  Mrs.  Denbmm 
without  prejudice.'' 

"  1  will  try  my  very  utmost,  because  it  will  please 
you,  my  own  dear  mother,"  said  Rosalind  affec- 
tionately, kissing  Mrs.  Trevor's  band,  which  for  the 
last  few  moments  had  been  playing  with  her  daugh- 
ter's curls  as  she  reclined  at  her  feet  "  That  is 
settled,  so  please  to  proceed  s  I  really  will  be  good— 
if  I  can.** 

Mrs.  Trevor  did  not  feel  assured  of  Rosalind's 
freedom  from  prejudice  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Denham, 
but,  without  giving  speech  to  her  doubts  on-  the 
subject,  she  continued  her  catalogue,  choosing  as 
the  leading  article  a  name  that  she  knew,  or  at 
least  fancied,  would  interest  Rosalind. 

"Edred  Cottrell  is  to  be  there." 

"Good!  Good!"  cried  her  daughter  in  open 
glee.  u  Then  Denham  Park  cannot  be  dull:  where 
be  is,  there  must  be  mirth  and  frolic  The  list  is 
growing  enchanting,  and  I  shall  be  begging  to  set 
off  to-morrow." 

"  He  is  not  to  be  there  till  the  sixth,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Trevor,  who,  not  being  quite  decided  as  to 
whether  Rosalind's  liking  for  the  young  man  ex- 
ceeded cousinly  liking,  or  whether  she  should  ap- 
prove of  him  for  a  son-in-law,  felt  rather  anxious 
on  his  account 

Captain  Trevor  either  felt  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  his  mind  being  less  given  to  dwell  on  wed- 
dings he  made  no  observation ;  and  neither  looked 
troubled  nor  penetrating. 

"Then  please  not  to  send  me  till  the  seventh, 
dear  mother  mine.    Who  else  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Weston,  with  her  two  sons  and  daughters. 

"TheWestons?  Oh!  now  I  remember.  Mrs. 
Weston  a  commonplace,  vulgar-minded 
n  ti  one  son  a  dandy,  or  a  nothing,  if  a  differ- 
ence can  be  admitted  between  them — the  other  a 
linguist,  I  suppose  he  must  be  called,  being  well 
versed  in  the  modern  language  of  slangs— < 
daughter  plain,  and  one  a  beauty—*  real  beam 
such  as  is  seen  only  onee  in  a  thousand  y< 
more  precious  flower  than  the  aloe.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  look  on  Maria  Weston ;  but  for  the  resfr- 
well  let  them  pass  mere  pawns  around  their 
queen.    Any  more,  mamma  ?" 

•The  Baileys,  Mrs.  Sewell  saysi  but  she  does 
not  name  how  many." 

"She  does  right  not  to  waste  time  in  particular- 
ising them,  they  would  not  make  good  pen  and  ink 
sketches.  A  stock-jobbing  papa,  a  good  natural, 
not  over  elegant  mamma ;  gossippmg,  missy  girls  j 
and  sons  who  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  fire,  or 
their  faces  to  a  looking-glass  pulling  np  theit  shirt 
collars — but  the  sons  are  abroad  I  believe,  getting 
Parisianised  or  Italianised." 

"This  is  sharp  shooting,  Rosalind/'  obscifed 
Captain  Trevor  half  smilingly,  and  half  reproving- 
ly, for  the  characters,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  ap- 
peared drawn  with  wonderful  accuracy,  save  tliat 
all  verged  towards  the  line  of  caricature,  and  show- 
ed more  spirit  than  charity.  "  Who  told  you  this  ?" 

«  Edred  Cottrell." 

44  He  seems  to  have  to|d  you  a  great  many  things,1 
observed  the  anxious  mother. 

H  A  very  great  many  things,"  replied  her  daugh- 
ter with  a  quiet  smile.    "  I  know  no  one  who  can 


with  so  few  words  depict  a  character  or  awaken  a 
feeling." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  tried  to 
set  you  against  your  relations,"  observed  Mrs.  Tre- 
vor in  a  tone  that,  for  her,  sounded  almost  severe. 

"  He  only  gave  me  the  kernels,  saving  me  the 
trouble  of  breaking  the  shells.  He  cannot  help 
Mrs.  Denham 's  relatives  to  talent  and  polish  if  they 
have  them  not  j  and  pray  do  not  condemn  him  to 
silence,  or  he  will  only  be  like  a  hundred  other 
good  looking,  gentlemenly  young  men.  Any  more 
on  your  list  /,r 

*  Rupert  WyvilL" 

«  Rupert  WyviU !  I  wish  he  would  stay  away," 
exclaimed  Rosalind,  colouring  with  vexation. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Rupert  Wy vill  ?— 
What  docs  Edred  CoUrell  say  against  him  ?  en- 
quired Captain  Trevor,  surprised  at  her  < 


uty! 


*  A  thousand  things !  he  calls  him  a  pedant— a 

hie— a  cynic— a  cold  friend— a  calculating  man 
of  the  world— an  undutiful  son,  rarely  seeing  his 
father — a  miser,  not  spending  half  his  income." 

u  These  are  heavy  charges,  Rosalind  ;  and  should 
not  have  been  bghtly  made.  Edred  Cottrell  is 
something  too  quick  of  speech }  and  for  the  sake  of 
Wyvilft  mother,  who  was  ray  playfellow  in  by- 
gone days,  I  will  hope  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
exaggeration.  Ton  met  the  young  man  at  the 
Woodleys,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  more  than  two  years  ago." 

M  What  is  your  opinion  of  him?" 

« Oh !  he  does  not  like  me,  and  I  do  not  like 
him,"  replied  Rosalind  hastily. 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Now  the  murder  is  out,"  cried 
Captain  Trevor,  laughing  at  her  pettish  tone.  "  He 
affronted  your  dignity  I  suppose  by  treating  you  as 
a  girl,  when   you   chose  to  consider  yourself  a 


"  He  was  silent  and  stupid,19  answered  Rosalind 

asively. 

"  Stop !  I  must  hear  the  history  of  this  offence  to 
your  pinafore,"  said  Captain  Trevor,  detaining  his 
daughter,  who  would  have  risen. 

"He  said  nothing  disrespectful  of  my  pinafore." 

«  Then  what  did  he  say,  Rose,  for  I  will  hear 
despite  blushes  and  evasions  ?" 

«  Well,  then,  if  the  murder  must  out,  he  called 
rae  a  romp,"  replied  his  daughter,  colouring  crim- 
son from  vexation,  a  vexation  not  diminished  by 
her  father's  mischievous  laugh,  and  her  mother's 
smile. 

"That  was  a  heinous  and  unpardonable  offence. 
Shall  I  call  him  out,  Rose  ?" 

"  No,  papa  $  but  I  am  not  a  ramp." 

"Uraph  !  There  may  be  two  opinions  on  that 
point  Chasing  butterflies,  and  tumbling  into 
brooks  look  something  like  it" 

"  I  was  not  chasing  butterflies  then,  only  playing 
with  little  Harry  Woodley  |  and  I  stopped  the  mo- 
ment I  found  that  the  gentlemen  were  looking  at  me." 
The  stopping  looks  suspicious,  and  Wyvill,  by 
your  own  showing,  seems  to  have  spoken  truth." 

"  No,  no,  papa  i  I  am  not  a  romp— at  least,  not 
a  common  romp." 

«  There  I  agree  with  you— a  verr  uncommon 
romp  decidedly.  I  dare  say  yoonr  Wrvill  will  ad- 
mit this  much  {—suppose  you  ask  him." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  him  anything.  But  you  will  not 
understand  me  \  I  mean  I  was  more  than  a  romp, 
and  if  to  please  the  children,  or  even  myself,  I  did 
sometimes  run  about  like  a  wild  colt,  I  could  hare 
also  played  the  woman  had  he  deigned  to  treat  me 
as  such  \  and  given  a  sensible  answer,  had  he  con- 
descended to  address  me." 


a 
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Did  be  never  address  yoa  then  ?* 

"Yes  once,  when  compelled  to  sit  beside  me,  he 
asked  if  I  liked  'The  Evenings  tt  Home,' and  •  The 
Children's  Friend  ?'  " 

«  And  what  did  you  say  in  reply !" 

"Talked  with  childish  delight  of  'The  Transmi 
grations  of  Indur,' ( Little  Jack,' « The  Sword,'  and 
'  The  children  who  would  be  their  own  masters/ 
ending  with  an  eloquent  eulogiom  on  Bind  man's 
Buff,  and  Puss  in  the  comer." 

"  Thereby  confirming  his  opinion  of  your  child- 
ishness.   He  is  acquitted  of  prejudice  and  want  ofjRosaKnd  springing  up7and 
judgment  on  the  very  evidence  brought  against  him.  *"  *     *^  ---*-. 

"May  be— may  be  not,  papa ;  at  any  rate,  he 
has  little  penetration.  Edred  Cottrell  saw  at  once 
what  lay  beneath  the  surface. 

"  Edred  Cottrell  seems  a  paragon  of  perfection  in 
your  eyes." 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  But  1  do  not  like  Mr.  WyvM— • 
that  is  poz." 

"Why  dislike  him  more  than  some  others,  who 


hare  failed  in  lauding  you  as  a  model  of  womanly 
wisdom  and  dignity  ?" 

"1  cannot  tell;  but  I  am  ecrtainly  more  vexed 
with  him  than  with  any  one  else." 

«Is  he  handsome?'' 

«  Oh,  dear  no!" 

«  Ugly  ?» 

"No,  even  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  ugly  ;  but  1 
think  he  ought  to  be." 

"  Think  he  ought  to  be  ugly !  What  do  you 
mean  ?    Because  he  called  you  a  romp !" 

"  No,  no;  but  his  features  are  not  regular;  and 
yet  there  is  a  something  about  him  that  prevents 
one  calling  him  ugly ;  and  makes  one  think  more 
of  him  than  of  most  others  present.  An  air,  not 
exactly  of  defiance,  or  pride,  or  self-conceit,  or 
fashion;  but  a  something  that  compels  respect.  An 
air  of  power — that  is  it?"  cried  Rosalind  triumph- 
antly, thinking  she  had  found  the  proper  word. 

"  A  very  luminous  description  truly,"  observed 
her  mther  laughing. 

*  That  is,  a  very  silly  one  you  mean.  Well,  I 
daresay  it  is  very  silly ;  and  still  more  so  my  being 
vexed  at  hir remark,  so  I  will  try  a*»dJbrgWe  him : 
—but  I  may  take  a  little  revenge,  playful  revenge, 
first— may  I  not  ?  He  shall  just  nod  that  I  am  a 
woman,  by—" 

"  Your  tongue,"  added  her  father  interrupting 
her."  "If  vou  intend  to  attack  him  with  that 
weapon,  I  pity  him,  poor  fellow ;  better  endure  the 
ants  and  musquitoes  of  other  lands.* * 

"  For  shame,  papa !  Mamma,  why  do  not  you 
defend  your  own  sex  ?" 

"  You  have  so  much  more  zeal  in  the  cause  that  I 
leave  it  to  yon." 

"No,  no;  my  sex  deserves  a  worthier  cham- 
pion.* 

"  That  is  you  mean  requires  a  stronger  one," 
observed  Captain  Trevor. 

"Exactly  so;  to  withstand  the  furious  attacks  of 
its  furious  assailants,  who  pay  no  heed  to  the  laws 
of  chivalry  as  to  equal  arms  and  equal  power, 
That  is  for  your  sex,  papa.  On  reconsidering  the 
matter,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Wyvill  is  to  be  at 
Denham,  because,  when  out  of  humour  with 
others  or  myself  I  can  run  a  tilt  with%im,  and 
thus  vent  mv  vexation  In  an  innocent  way.  What 
with  quarrelling  with  him— talking  of  coincidences 
to  Mrs.  Sewell— admiring  Maria  Weston— laugh- 
ing  with  Edred  Cottrell— and  playing  pretty  and 
demure  to  Mrs.  Denham,.  I  shaft  find  or  make 
myself  amusement  for  some  days." 

"Which  purpose  do  you  think  will  be  the  best 
fulfilled .'"  enquired  Captain  Trevor. 


"Quairellmg  with  Mr.  Wyvill,  or  tombing 
with  Edred  Cottrell ; — not  playing  pretty  and  de- 
mure to  Mrs.  Denham,  which  is  what  you  intend 
to  insinuate,  I  know." 

"But,  my  dear  Rosalind,  I  do  hope—"  began 
Mrs.  Trevor  in  an  earnest  tone. 

*  So  do  I,  mv  dear  mamma ;  nay,  I  am  mrite 
sure  that  I  shall  ever  bear  in  mind  your  wishes ; 
and  rest  assured,  in  spite  of  all  my  seeming  wilful* 
ness,  that  Mrs.  Denham  shall  have  no  reasonable 
cause  of  complaint  against  vour  daughter,"  said 
Rosalind  springing  up,  and  fimgingher  arms  round 
her  mother's  neck.  "  One  kiss,  mamma,  to  seal 
the  bond.  There  now,  feel  certain  that  I  shall  be 
werj  good,  or  rather  make  the  others  as  wicked  as 


myself,  that  my  own  detinqueneies  may  pass  un- 
remarked.   I  suppose  you  must  have  a  Kiss  too, 
i,  or  von  will  be  jealous." 
Not  1,  indeed  ."replied  her  mther. 

"  Oh,  fie,  papa !  never  tell  stories." 

"  Get  away  with  you,  Miss  Impudence,"  cried 
Captain  Trevor,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  hb 
neck,  as  she  had  done  round  her  mother's  r— yet 
he  held  her  to  him,  Instead  of  putting  her  aside. 

"There  now  I  am  awayror  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
see  the  sun  in  his  robes  of  crimson  blent  with 
gold,  ere  he  sink  to  rest  beneath  his  purple  canopy. 
Come  along,  Bruno!  a  run  op  the  steep  will  do 
you  good — mend  your  breath,"  cried  Rosalind 
gaily,  kissing  her  hand  to  her  parents. 

"  Old  Bruno  is  of  a  different  opinion,"  observed 
Captain  Trevor,  as  the  old  dog,  after  waddling 
some  steps,  turned  back  with  a  knowing  look  on 
perceiving  the  course  taken  by  his  young  mistress, 
and  old  play-fellow  r— he  had  lost  all  wish  to  cHrab. 

M Rosalind  is  right;  she  is  not  a  mere  romp, 
and  Mr.  Wyvill  should  have  seen  this,"  observed 
Mrs.  Trevor,  gasing  after  her  daughter. 

"  Poor  Wyvill !  two  women  on  his  back  at 
once — I  pity  him  .'"  replied  her  husband,  amused 
at  the  mother's  pique. 

M  Bnt  do  you  not  agree  with  me  /" 

"Yes,  Rosalind  is  not  a  mere  romp;  but  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  we  have  not  petted  her 
into  wilfulness;  and  done  wrong  in  leaving  her 
high  spirits  to  be  checked  by  experience,  rather 
than  warning." 

M  Rosalind  is  not  wilful* only  playful ;  and  her 
gaiety  is  so  bewitching,"  pleaded  the  fond  mother. 

She  takes  after  you  in  her  buoyant  spirits,  and 
energy  of  character." 

«  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  If  she  had  more  of 
her  motherw  quietude,  hut  f  suppose  after  your 
sweet  flattery  of  her  being  like  me,  I  must  declare 
her  to  be  Irresistible,"  replied  Captain  Trevor 
with  a  smile,  that  despite  growing  wrinkles  and 
grey  hairs  had  much  of  the  brightness  of  his 
youth. 

M  You  cannot  deny  her  powers  of  fascination." 

*  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so ;  but  remember  others 
see  her  with  less  partial  eyes." 

*And  Michael  is  a  fine,  handsome  voting 
man,  with  very  pleasing  manners,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Trevor. 

Exactly  so,  my  dear ;  he  takes  after  his  mother. 
Lucky  for  me  that  you  have  no  more  children  to 
praise." 

"  Sarah  must  be  pleased  with  them,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Trevor  looking  a  little  anxiously  at  her  hus- 
band tor  his  reply ; — that  reply  was  only  an  em- 
phatic— Umph!  "We  have  not  much  to  leave 
them,"  she  continued  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Certainly  not,  as  my  pension  of  course  dies 
with  me.;  you  acted  unwisely  in  marrying  against 
Mrs.  Denham 's  wishes  a  captain  of  foot  with  more 
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wounds  than  money.  Had  you  yielded  to  her  per* 
wmwM,  you  might  have  been  living  with  her  in 
splendour— a  happier  fate  perhaps  than  nursing  a 
worn  out  soldier." 

«  You  do  not  believe  that  I  think  to,"  replied 
Mrs.  Trevor  with  reproachful  tenderness.  "I 
have  never  regretted  my  choice,  though  I 
ever  mourn  my  estrangement  from  my  early 
friend." 

"  Forgive  me,  Rosalind  j  I  spoke  pettishly,"  said 
Ceptam  Trevor,  drawing  his  gentle  wife  towards 
him.  "  You  have  been  a  greater  blessing  to  me 
than  words  ean  tell ;  but  Mrs.  .Denharo  was  jeal- 
ous of  me  in  former  days,  and  now  I  am  sometimes 
jealous  of  her." 

«  You  should  not  feel  this,  Trevor." 

"I  know  I  should  not,  sweet  wife»  hut  we  do 
not  always  do  as  we  should." 

"The  children  shall  not  go  if  their  going  will 
cause  you  one  moment's  uneasiness,"  observed 
Mrs.  Trevor  earnestly, 

"  And  you  would  give  up  this  visit,  which  you 
so  much  desire,  without  a  murmur  to  please  me  ? 
This  h  kind  indeed;  Rosalind.  No,  no,  they  shall 
go  |  and  if  Mrs.  Denham  will  but  put  out  the  tip 
of  her  little  finger  in  token  of  amity  she  shall  have 
a  cordial  grasp  m  return.  Alt  for  your  sake 
though,  mind,  sweet  wife." 

"Thank you!  thank  you!  I  chose  most  wisely 
in  preferring  you  to  Sarah  Denham,"  replied  Mrs. 
Trevor  with  a  grateful  smile.  «  But  I  should  like 
to  know  that  Michael  and  Rosalind  would  be  well 
provided  for  at  our  death.1 

"  So  should  1,  my  dear,  though  my  imagination 
has  not  run  the  length  of  yours  in  fancying  one  or 
other  the  possessor  of  Denham  Park." 

*  They  are  as  nearly  related  to  Sarah  as  her 
ether  cousins;  and  they  would  spend  riches  well," 
replied  Mrs.  Trevor  deprecating!?,  to  save  the  utter 
demolition  of  her  airy  castle. 

"I  will  he  bondsman  for  none  on  that  point:  Rc- 
sslind  has  energy  enough  to  wrestle  with  adverse 
fortune,  unless  her  affections  should  take  arms 
against  her  i  and  then  the  struggle  would  be  fearful. 
Bat  ben  she  comes,  said  at  a  slower  pace  than  she 
departed.  Well,  Rose,  what  dress  does  the  sun 
wear  Una  evening  ?— what  robes  will  he  wear  to- 
morrow?" 

"  He  sets  in  a  golden  mist  to-n^ht,  sad  if  not 
as  though  he  would  say  nothing  of  the  mcr- 
terehanee  lest  it  should  grieve  as.  1  wish  it 
had  been  a  brighter  sunset  This  unfathomable 
base  has  made  me  melancholy  and  sentimental. 

•  Melancholy  and  sentimental,  Rose !  why  you 
will  mil  in  love  next,  notwithstanding  your  protes- 
tations to  the  contrary    these  are  preparatives,'' 

"  No  such  thing,  papas  I  was  not  thinking  of 
.who 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  Give  mamma  six  kisses  for  me.  Mind  you  de- 
liver Uiem  ail,  aud  keep  none  for  yourself,"  cried 
Rosalind,  favouring  her  father  with  a  most  aifec- 
tiouate  hug,  as  the j  stood  together  in  the  best  room, 
at  the  best  ion  atC,  making  their  last  adieux,  ere 
she  entered  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  Che 
door  to  convey  her  to  Denham  Park.  "  1  may  cry 
the  first  five  miles  of  my  journey,  may  1  not  ?' ' 

"  If  you  have  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Denham  has 
a  taste  for  red  eyes,"  replied  her  father  gravely. 
"  What  would  your  mother  my  ?" 

"  There  then  ;  I  will  be  so  good— only  shedding 
one  pearly  drop  at  every  milestone,"  said  Rosalind, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  "  One  more  hug  and 
kiss  before  we  go  down  stairs,  lest  the  landlady  and 
waiters  should  copy  ray  peculiar  style  of  performing 
those  oeremonies.  lou  know  1  was  never  more 
than  eight  miles  sway  from  you  and  mamma  before  $ 
and  really  feel  as  if  I  were  going  into  exile.  There, 
that  is  all  for  yourself,"  giving  him  s  last  kiss,  "  and 
now  see  with  what  dignity  1  can  descend  and  enter 
the  carriage." 

"  What  a  respectable  set  out!"  observed  a  gen- 


two  legged  matures, 

talk  nonsense;  but  all  of  my  pretty  flowers  nere, 
that  will  have  no  one  when  I  am  away,  to  tell  them 
how  lovely  they  are." 

"  Do  you  think  it  needful  for  young  ladies  to  be 
told  that  as  wells,  flowers  ?" 

"  No,  wc  have  all  vanity  enough  for  the  matter 
of  that  But  you  and  mamma  will  never  know 
what  to  do  without  me  t— and  the  poor  flowers— ' 

"  WiH  blow  quite  sa  well  without  your  praises,  as 
with  themf  and  we  shall  lead  a  mr  more  peaceful 
fife." 

«  But  not  half  as  happy  a  one,"  cried  Rosalind, 
pouting  her  pretty  lip. 

"  Too  may  learn  to  lore  other  persons  and  flowers 
those 


yon  leave  behind." 
«  Never  f*  exehnmed  Rosalind  inctigaantry. 
"  Never  is  a  rash  word  from  young  lips." 


'  The  young  lady  included,  of  course  he  means 
that  comes  of  the  dignity  of  my  manner^'  whispered 
Rosalind  to  her  father  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  chariot  door  after  it  bad  been  closed,  almost  as 
reluctant  as  his  daughter  to  speak  the  last  farewell. 
"  1  doubt  your  being  included,  Rosaliod." 
"  So  do  I, on  second  thoughts.  I  am  too  slight  to 
be  respectable :  however  1  liave  now  learnt  in  what 
respectability  consists— namely,  a  substantial  car- 
riage— and  sufficiently  fat  horses,  footman,  snd 
coachman.  I  shall  become  quite  learned  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  at  last  Please  to  grow  a  little 
latter  by  the  time  1  return,  papa,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  cut  the  acquaintance :  you  are  of  a  most 
•»«»"»"-»*  spareness  at  present'* 
Jo  my  bes 


"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  her  father  with  a 
smile.  "God  bless  you,  my  oliild,"  he  added 
earnestly  %  "  keep  you  from  all  evil,  and  send  you 
back  w.th  as  light**  heart" 

Rosalind  did  not  speak;  but  she  pressed  her  lips 
to  her  father's  brow,  and  a  tear  fell  on  his  face. 

He  stepped  back  the  carriage  drove  on— and 
Rosalind  went  on  her  way  to  Denham,  whilst  Cap- 
tain Trevor  returned  to  Iw  Cottage. 

I  most  not  cry," said  ltossliud  to  herself,  roused 
to  a  consciousness  that  she  was  weeping,  by  feeling 
the  tears  on  her  hand :  so  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and 
looked  resolutely  out  of  the  wiudow,  endeavouring 
to  find  amusement  in  the  objects  she  was  passing. 

Two  merry,  romping  children  by  the  road  side 
brought  Rupert  Wyvili  to  her  mincf ;  aftd  his  dero- 
gatory opinion  of  herself.  That  the  adjective  beau- 
tiful had  been  appended  to  romp,  had  not  been 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reported 
to  her  parents,  as  it  had  not  in  the  least  lessened 
her  vexation  at  the  time. 

"  He  may  find  that  I  am  more  than  a  romp," 
was  her  closing  reflection.  Then  she  thought  of 
Mrs.  Denham  longer  and  more  anxiously ;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  intention  to  judge  her  without  prejudice, 
unconsciously  determined  in  her  own  mind  that  she 
could  not  like  her;  and  in  accordance  with  this  in- 
voluntary determination  passed  judgment  on  all  she 

An  extensive  park— a  fi  ne  avenue — a  handsome 
house— every  thing  kept  in  good  order,  and  not 
looking  quite  as  gloomy  as  I  had  expected ;  but  then 
the  sun  is  shining,  and  all  things  look  bright  in  sun- 
shine," thought  Rosalind  as  she  approached  the 
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mansion,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
acclivity. 

The  house  was  built  round  three  sides  of  a  square  ; 
and  the  spaee  within  the  walls  occupied  by  a  broad 
gravel  road,  and  a  well-swept  lawn  with  an  antique 
aundial  in  the  centre.  From  wing  to  wing  stretched 
a  handsome  iron  railing,  rather  elaborately  wrought, 
containing  two  heavy  gates  which  stood  hospitably 
open.  Lines  of  easements  ran  along  the  whole 
range  of  building,  whilst  a  row  of  project  in  r  windows 
adorned  the  sloping  roof.  Stacks  of  highly  orna- 
mented chimneys  stood  gracefully  out  against  the 
clearAlue  sky ;  and  the  family  arms,  skilfully  cut 
in  stone,  served  for  an  entablature  above  the  mas- 
sive door.  Time  had  given  a  rich  and  mellow  hue 
to  the  building,  but  let  the  eye  rest  where  it  would 
there  was  no  symptom  of  decay.  It  was  evident 
that  the  owner  had  a  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  : 
and  if  there  were  no  modern  improvements,  neither 
were  there  any  ancient  blemishes.  All  was  in  good 
repair  and  good  order ;  such  good  order  that  Rosa- 
lind, who  was  not  in  a  mood  to  judge  fairly,  fancied 
it  formality,  aud  involuntarily  sat  more  erect 

She  had  been  longing  during  the  last  half  hour  to 
arrive  at  the  termination  of  her  journey,  and  now 
she  would  have  sacrificed  the  tip  ef  her  little  finger 
to  have  deferred  that  arrival  for  the  same  period. 
She  was  going  to  meet  Mrs.  Denbam,  the  formal 
owner  of  this  formal-looking  mansion,  the  worthy 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  dignified  ancestors  in 
stiff  dresses,  and  suffer  demeanour,  as  Edred  Cot- 
trell  asserted— the  unfriendly  friend  of  former  days, 
who  had  cherished  vindictive  feelings  against  her  pa- 
rents  for  more  than  twenty  rears ;  and  she  was  going 
to  meet  her  too  surrounded  by  strangers,  and  with 


was  detained  in  the  west  by  military  business.  The 
first  interview  mast  be  embarrassing,  something 
approaching  to  awful  she  thought;  and  yet  Ro- 
salind was  no  coward,  and  rarefy  stood  in  awe  of 
any.  Had  she  met  Mrs.  Denhani  under  other  cir- 
cumstances her  feelings  would  have  been  different . 
but  she  knew  her  mother  cherished  the  hope  that 
her  children  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
the  reconciliation  which  ako~SQ  much  desired,  and 
become  the  chosen  heirs ;  and  she  feared  by  some 
sudden  ebullition  to  destroy  this  hope,  and  mar  her 
brother's  fortunes  ;  and  this  idea  made  her  own 
manner  cold  and  constrained  instead  of  frank  and 
warm  as  usual.  She  felt  herself  growing  still  from 
the  dread  of  meeting  stiffness  in  another;  and 
turned  pale  as  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
whilst  toe  bell  sounded  in  her  ears  hollow  and 
alsrraing, 

She  followed  the  butler,  a  person  of  dimensions 
as  respectable  as  the  footman  and  coachman,  across 
the  stately  hall  with  a  timid,  noiseless  step  into  a 
large  drawing  room,  richly  vet  heavily  furnished  in 
a  by-gone  taste ;  but  no  Mrs.  Denham  bade  her 
welcome.  She  was  out  in  the  garden— the  servant 
supposed }  and  thither  he  ushered  the  guest 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  drawing  room  ex- 
tended a  gravel  terrace,  then  a  slope  of  greensward ; 
and  below  a  lawn  interspersed  with  flower  beds, 
and  backed  by  a  shrubbery,  blending  into  a  more 
distant  wood. 

Rosalind  was  not  sorry  for  the  brief  delay,  and 
better  pleased  that  the  introduction  should  take 
place  on  the  sunny  lawn  than  in  the  large  apartment 
through  which  she  had  passed ;  and  which,  to  her 
fancy,  had  a  chilling  feel  even  in  this  bright  summer 
day.  She  allowed  the  servant  to  precede  her 
several  steps,  thus  gaining  time  to  criticise  Mrs. 
Denham,  as  that  lady,  leaving  the  persons  grouped 
her,  came  forward  to  receive  her  guests. 


Fear  always  exaggerates:  Mrs.  Denham  was  neither 
as  tall,  nor  as  stately,  nor  as  sour-looking  as  she  had 
been  pictured  in  Rosalindas  mind.  She  was  a  neatly 
dressed  woman  of  about  sisty  years  of  age,  neither 
tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  thin,  re  ther  hand- 
some nor  ugly.  The  features  were  tolerably 
formed;  but  they  were  immoveable  features 
stereotyped— there  was  no  play  in  them.  The  Spa 
were  compressed  as  if  they  could  not  or  would  not 
open  into  a  smile ;  and  the  very  pupils  of  the  eyes 
appeared  without  the  power  of  contraction  of  dila- 
tion. There  was  no  mark  of  a  frown  on  that 
smooth  broad  brow— she  was  not  stern ;  but  she 
was  cold,  unsympathisiog.  She  did  not  frighten- 
but  she  chilled.  She  was  not  awful  enough  to  be 
feared,  not  kind  enough  to  be  loved.  The  only 
thing  about  her  which  could  render  her  worthy  of 
being  the  heroine  of  the  romances  that  Rosalind 
had  been  weaving  in  her  own  mind  for  the  last  ten 
days,  was  the  excess  of  her  quietude  and  coldness. 
Had  she  been  created  with  too  little  feeling— or 
with  too  much  ?  There  was  the  question.  Was 
this  now  habitual,  freezing  demeanour  the  work  of 
nature,  or  of  art  ?  Was  she  thus  fashioned  from 
her  birth,  or  by  the  power  of  a  determined  will  * 
Mrs.  Trevor  had  talked  of  a  warm  heart,  where 
was  a  symptom  of  it  ?  Not  in  her  reception  of  the 
child  of  her  early  friend. 

She  was  polite— scrupulously  polite.  Honed  the 
carriage  had  been  at  C.  In  time— hoped  Rosalind  had 
had  a  pleasant  journey — hoped  that  she  had  left  her 
parents  well— was  rejoiced  to  find  that  all  this  had 
been  the  case:— hoped  she  would  find  pleasure 
from  her  visit  to  Denhani— nay,  she  even  held  out  a 
hand  as  she  said  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  hut  then 


out  the  protection  of  her  brother's  presence,  who  her  fingers  remained  stiff  and  unbending,  instead  of 

j-*_i — i  i-  *i ~*  u a:. —  k..-: im.-  dosing  over  the  hand  that  met  hers,  and  all  these 

things  were  uttered  in  unchanging,  and  as  it  seensenf 
a  studied  tone.  Of  course  this  was  not  lost  on  the 
sensitive  Rosalind,  and  her  own  manner  invol* 
untarily  caught  the  hue  of  her  companion's.  Her 
smiling  lips  grew  more  compressed— her  sentences 
became  more  measured ;  and  her  answers  as  brief 
as  politeness  would  allow.  But  not  long  did  afcis 
metamorphosis  continue  j  before  Mrs.  Denham  bad 
said  all  that  as  hostess  she  appeared  to  consider  her- 
self called  upon  to  say,  their  colloquy  was  inter* 
rupted,  and  most  agreeably  in  Rosaliud's  opinion,  by 
the  abrupt  approach  of  Edred  Cottreu,  who  greeted 
his  cousin  with  almost  extravagant  warmth.  For 
the  instant  Mrs.  Denham  with  all  her  formality  1 


forgotten  $  and  Rosalind  was  again  the  frank  and 
lively  girl— the  life  of  Ivy  Cottage. 
*  1  am  delighted,  enchanted,  enraptured,  at  be- 
dding you  again,  fair  cox  !"  he  exclaimed  raising 
r  hand  with  playful  gallantry  to  his  lips.    "  And 
seeinr  you  here  too,  where  I  had  never  dared  to 
anticipate  such  a  pleasure !— How  could  you  win 
your  parents'  consent  ?    But  it  is  folly  to  ask  that 
question,  for  who  can  resist  you  if  set  on  gaining  a 
point  ? — 

*'  Your  witching  smiles, 
And  still  more  witchiog  words  and  wiles," 

who  can  gainsay  them?  You  must  never  coax  me 
to  remove  those  ancient  lions,  bristling  in  stone, 
nor  those  antique  vases,  nor  those  magnificent 
yew  trees,  nor  any  other  of  Mrs.  Denham 's  pets, 
which  you  call  horrors,  formalities,  and  monstrosi- 
ties; fur  I  could  not  resist  your  spells  i  and  Mrs. 
Denham  would  never  forgive  me  for  the  saeri- 
■ege. 

"  You  need  be  under  no  alarm,"  said  Rosalind, 
laughing  at  the  look  of  terror  he  assumed.  "lam 
far  too  conscientious  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
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property— too  polite  to  wish  to  interfere  whh  their 
testes  j  and  perfectly  innocent  of  the  spells  of  which 
you  speak.  Yoq  are  all  in  the  wrong;  my  mother 
was  mneh  pleased  with  the  idea  of  my  visit  to  Den- 
ham* 

«•  Ah !  your  mother  5  hat  Captain  Trevor.* 

*  Hia  wishes  coincide  with  hen." 

**  Indeed !  Then  yon  were  the  coaxed,  not  the 
eoaxer.  From  something  that  occurred  when  I 
was  last  at  Ivy  Cottage,  I  fancied  your  acceptance 
of  Mrs.  Denham's  kind  invitation  oat  of  the  chap- 
ter of  possibilities  ;  nay,  so  convinced  was  I  of  this, 
that  1  absolutely  betted  a  whole  silver  sixpence  on 
your  declining  it  with  Mrs.  Sewell,  notwithstanding 
many  innendoerfon  her  part,  about  prudent  consi- 
derations, present  circumstances, future  hopes,  be., 
fee.  I  am  such  a  rattle-brain  myself,  that,  unfor- 
tunately, I  never  comprehend  the  consequence  ot 
these  prudent  considerations,  and  looking?  forward 
to  the  future ;  better  for  me  if  I  did,  for  I  am  always 
getting  into  scrapes.  I  wish  you  would  teach  me 
how  to  act  on  calculation  instead  of  impulse,  my 
prudent  cousin.  You  owe  me  some  reparation  for 
causing  roe  the  less  of  sixpence." 

M  Not  I,  indeed ;  you  deserve  your  loss  for  the 
impertinence  of  making  me  the  subject  of  a  bet; 
and  H  ought  to  be  trebled  for  your  covert  satire  in 
asking  me  to  instruct  you  how  to  act  on  calcnlation, 
knowing  as  you  do,  that  the  wisdom  of  considera- 
tion is  the  text  of  all  the  discourses  preached  to  my 
impatient  ears." 

"Yes,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Trevor  are  capital 
liands  at  that :  I  remember  I  came  in  for  one  or  two 
broad  hints  on  the  subject ;  and  I  suppose  on  the 
prospect  of  your  visiting  Denham  for  the  first  time 
tho*e  discourses  increased  to  a  Cromwellian  length, 
I  prophesy  thst  your  tutors  will  have  cause  to  be 
proud  of  their  pupil.  All  your  words  and  acts, 
whilst  really  bssed  on  thought,  appear  so  com- 
pletely the  effect  of  mere  impulse,  that  vour  hear- 
ers are  carried  on  in  the  course  you  desire  without 
a  susnicioo  of  being  led.  Deep  thought*  and  deep 
calculation  may  be  combined  with  gaiety— -even 
exuberant  gaiety:— I  see  that  now,  and  shall  do 
my  best  to  engraft  them  on  the  wild  briar  of  my 
merriment." 

M  A  wild  briar  sort  of  merriment  indeed,  waving 
hither  and  thither  as  the  breeze  blows ;  and  some- 
what prickly  too,  catching  at  all  within  its  reach,'* 
answered  Rosalind  amused  at  his  whimsical  com- 
parison, yet  wondering  at  the  turn  he  had  given  to 
the  conversation.  "  Be  careful  in  your  selection  of 
a  graft,  and  exercise  more  penetration  in  that  than 
you  have  shown  in  accusing  me  of  basing  all  my 
words  and  acts  on  previous  thought." 

"  Accusing  you,  Miss   Trevor?— -I   praise  you 

"  Woe  is  me !  every  one  thinks  himself  justified 
in  langhing  at  my  thoughtlessness.  You  cousin, 
who  dubbed  yourself  mv  champion  at  Ivy  Cottage, 
might  have  spared  me  this  satirical  charge.  I  have 
promised  to  be  very  good  and  reasonable  for  the 
future,  and  really  do  intend  to  look  before  I  leap.9' 

M  There  now,  did  not  I  say  so?  Did  not  I  dis- 
cover it  in  your  thoughtful  manner  of  walking  across 
the  lawn?  It  was  no  satirical  charge!  your  own 
confessions  confirm  my  words.  Do  they  not,  Mrs. 
Denham?"  exclaimed  Edred  Cottrdl,  appealing  to 
his  hostess. 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  that  lady,  with  an  Intona- 
tion that  was  not  pleasing. 

"Woe  is  me!  I  say,"  he  continued.  M There 
was  I  anticipating  such  delightful  romps— 110  not 
•—plays  with  you— songs  on  the  lake— long 
1  through  the  woods—impromptu  songs  and 


romps— i 
rambles  1 


rambles,  running  out  when  the  fancy  or  the  sun- 
shine came ;  and  now  you  will  always  be  pacing 
soberly  np  and  down  this  stately  terrace  with  Mrs. 
Denham,  looking  as  if  you  had  been  drilled  into 
marching  order,  and  could  not  bound  over  the  turf 
like  a  greyhound.  Think  of  my  most  wild,  but 
most  bewitching  cousin  Rosalind,  being  transformed 
into  a  calculating  machine,  bv  the  preachment  of 
long  discourses  touching  prudence,  consideration, 
looking  to  the  main  chance,  etc.,  tec." 

«•  And  very  proper  too,**  observed  Mrs.  Sewell 
coming  up  to  welcome  heryoung  favourite.  "I 
always  said  that  Rosalind  Trevor  had  excellent 
sense  under  her  gaiety ;  and  that  she  only  wanted 
a  little  talking  to,  and  mingling  with  the  world,  to 
become  prudent  and  thoughtful.  She  is  a  woman 
now,  and  has  learnt  to  consider  before  she  speaks." 

u  Thanks  foryour  singularly  good  opinion  of  me," 
replied  Rosalind  smiling  at  Mrs.  Se well's  equivocal 
praise.  «I  suppose  you  and  Mr.  Cottrell  hope  by 
making  me  believe  myself  good  to  induce  me  to  be- 
come so ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  win  be  found  'Love's 
Labour  lost.'  I  never  could  calculate  consequences ; 
and  I  fear  never  shall.  Thoughtless  I  was  born, 
and  thoughtless  I  shall  remain :  and  as  for  weighing 
my  words— "  *     * 

•'  I  am  sure  you  are  not  at  all  thoughtless  when 
you  will  but  just  take  time  to  think ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  consider  you  very  prudent  and  reasonable," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Sewell,  frowning  and  making 
signs  to  Rosalind  not  to  contradict  her;  but  the 
gestures  and  faces  of  the  old  lady  were  so  very 
ludicrous  that  Rosalind's  merry  mood  prevailed ; 
and,  totally  forgetful  of  Mrs.  Denham,  she  began  a 
more  violent  disclaimer  to  the  increasing  distress 
and  vexation  of  her  ancient  friend. 

"Consider  me  prudent  and  reason  able,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Sewell !— Ah !  that  arises  from  your  over- 
weening partiality,  for  I  was  never  either  one  or 
the  other;  and  my  humility  will  not  aHow  me  to 
appropriate  praises  so  far  beyond  my  merits ;  you 
know  very  well  that  I  was  always  heedless,  wilful, 
and — " 

"No  such  thing!  four  mother  has  a  high  opi- 
nion of  your  judgment ;  and  when  you  wish  to  please 
any  particular  person  you  can  be  very  obedient  and 
obliging,"  again  interposed  Mrs.  Sewed,  frowning 
more  warning  frowns,  and  using  atill  more  violent 
and  ridiculous  gesticulations  to  induce  an  acqui- 
escence in  her  commendations. 

Rosalind,  more  and  more  amused  by  the  old  lady's 
increasing  earnestness,  was  on  the  point  of  uttering 
some  further  confession  of  evH  tempers,  when  site 
accidentally  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Denham 's  counte- 
nance. Her  mirth  was  checked  in  a  moment, 
though  Edred's  laugh  still  rang  in  her  ears,  as  he 
miinu-ked  Mrs.  SewellH*  nods  and  hecks. 

"  Mrs.  Denham 'b  features  were  not  quite  as  im- 
moveable and  expressionless  as  they  had  at  first 
appeared.  Was  there  not  a  look  of  displeasure, 
almost  disgust,  with  a  mingling  of  disappointment 
as  she  observed  Mrs.  Sew  ell '•  signs  and  frowns  ? 
The  feeling  was  not  strongly  marked,  but  to  Rosa- 
lind's quick  perception  the  expression  was  not 
doubtful,  and  the  thought  of  an  instant  told  her 
that  the  whole  of  the  conversation  since  her  arrival 
had  been  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that 
hopes  of  pecuniary  advantage  had  induced  her 
parents  and  herself  to  accept  the  coldly  worded 
invitation ;  and  that  she  had  been  tutored,  from  the 
same  mercenary  motives,  to  control  her  girlish 
spirits,  and  adapt  herself  to  the  humours  of  her 
hostess;— in  plain  terms,  that  she  had  been  in- 
structed to  cringe  and  fawn  for  the  chance  of  be- 
coming the  possessor  of  Denham  Park.    Unluckily 
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the  quick  perception  that  enabled  her  to  compre- 
hend her  position  rather  embarrassed  than  aided 
her  in  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  She  wished  to 
convince  Mrs.  Denham  that  she  was  no  wily  fortune 
seeker,  but  as  no  such  charge  had  been  brought 
against  her  it  was  a  subject  that  required  the  most 
delicate  handling ;  aud  even  had  she  been  so  charged 
roundly  and  opeuly,  what  could  she  have  said  in 
reply?  Had  she  not  at  first  been  most  reluctant  to 
accept  the  invitation ;  and  had  not  that  reluctance 
been  partly  overcome  by  the  hope  of  winning  the 
heirship,  if  not  for  herself,  yet  for  her  brother  ? 
And  had  not  her  mother  more  than  oace  entreated 
her  to  tame  her  overflowing  spirits  into  accordance 
with  Mrs.  Deuham's  formality  ?  How  then  could 
she  deny  that  the  motive  of  her  visit  was  an  inte- 
rested motive  ?  True,  her  mother's  principal  anx- 
iety was  a  reconciliation  with  the  friend  of  her 
youth,  but  still  the  heirship  of  Denham  bad  been 
thought  of,  and  even  named. 

Her  conscience  was  not  clear;— she  coloured 
from  shame  and  vexatioo — began  one  sentence, 
then  another ;  and  finally  was  silent,  her  awkward 
embarrassment  increased  by  the  consciousness  that 
Mrs.  Den  ham's  eye  was  on  her.  She  was  con- 
vinced that  Mrs.  Denham  considered  her  an  adept 
in  duplicity ;  but  how  was  she  to  correct  this  exag- 
gerated idea  ?  She  could  not  relate  the  whole  of 
the  conversation  with  her  parents  on  the  subject 
without  some  allusion  being  made  to  Mrs.  Den- 
ham's  suspicions  5 — or  if  she  could,  would  she  have 
been  acquitted  by  that  relation  ?  Would  she  not 
rather  have  been  condemned  by  her  own  words  i 
How  could  she  expect  to  gain  belief  from  the  purity 
of  her  motives?  Her  delicacy  was  pained — her 
lofty  spirit  hurt  at  such  degrading  suspicions :— the 
knowledge  that  she  was  looking  foolish  made  her 
look  more  foolish  still ;  and  though  aware  that  her 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  continue  her  former  play- 
ful conversation  till  she  could  give  it  the  turn  she 
desired,  yet,  after  one  or  two  ifreken  sentences, 
she  stopped  abruptly  and  stood  .looking  on  the 
ground  abashed  and  silent.  For  the  first  time  she 
agreed  with  her  parents  that  Edred  Cottrell,  the 
lively,  the  amusing  Edred  Cottrell,  could  talk  »ildrys 
aud  by  his  thoughtless  gaiety  and  heedless  speech 
embarrass  others. 

To  heighten  her  annoyance,  Mrs.  Sewell  con- 
tinued her  injudicious  and  extravagant  eutogiums 
in  which  Edred  cordially  joined,  mak>ng  them 
more  ridiculous  by  his  comments  upon  them,  and 
more  confirmatory  of  Mrs.  Denham *s  preconceived 
opinion  of  the  oause  of  Rosalind's  sudden  thought- 
fulness. 

"Your  affection  for  my  mother  and  myaclf, 
Mrs.  Sewell,  is  running  away  with  you,"  re- 
marked poor  Rosalind  at  last,  provoked  beyond 
endurance.  "Pray  let  me  give  some  proof  of 
wisdom  before  you  proclaim  me  a  Solomon." 

"Not  a  Solomon  exactly,  my  dear;  he  was  a 
man,  and  men  are  always  wiser  than  women}  but 
a  singularly  prudent,  sensible  girl,  with  a  vast  deal 
of  forethought  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Mrs. 
Denham,  from  what  you  have  already  seen  of  my 
young  friend?" 

"1  entertain  no  doubt  of  Miss  Trevor's  sense 
and  forethought,"  replied  Mrs.  Denham  with  a 
slight  emphasis,  as  Rosalind  fancied,  on  the  last  word. 

"Not  exactly  a  Solomon,  Mrs.  Sewell?— it  is  a 
scandal  to  say  so,"  exclaimed  Edred  Cottrell 
gaily.  "  Why  my  cousin  could  twist  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  round  her  fingers  I  doubt  not,  quite  as 
cleverly  as  that  mighty  monarch  himseIC  I  main- 
tain that  Miss  Trevor  has  the  prescience  of  the 
"\  politician,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher, 


united  to  the  wit  of  the  woman,  and  the  playful 
graces  of  childhood  j  which  last  she  wears  as  a  veil 
to  conceal  her  depth  of  thought  from  the  simple 
and  timid.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me !  Mrs.  Den- 
ham?11 

"  It  Is  most  probable  that  I  shall  when  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  longer  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Trevor,"  answered  that  lady,  her  formally  con- 
structed sentence  and  measured  tone,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  appealer's  off-hand  style  of  con- 
versation. 

"  That  I  am  sure  you  will,  my  dear  Mrs.  Den- 
ham: a  greater  knowledge  of  Miss  Trevor  wiH 
prove  her  to  be  exactly  what  I  have  described. 
Nothing  like  going  the  totality  of  the  creature  for 
one's  friends,'7  he  added  in  an  audible  aside  to  his 
blushing  cousin. 

"  This  is  going  the  totality  of  the  ereatoie,  in- 
deed !"  thought  poor  Rosalind,  as  she  marked  the 
impression  made  by  his  words  on  her  formal  hostess, 
rooting  up  every  germ  of  good  will,  and  scattering 
the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  What  mischief 
thoughtless  words,  and  injudicious  friends  may  dot 

To  utter  more .  disclaimers  would  hare  been 
worse  than  useless.  She  was  like  one  in  a  hog— 
the  more  she  attempted  to  get  out  the  deeper  she 
sank — the  awkward  endeavours  of  her  friends  to 
assist  her  only  increasing  her  danger.  The  more 
warmly  she  denied  the  possession  of  prudence  and 
forethought,  the  more  prudent  and  thoughtful  did 
Mrs.  Sewell  and  Edred  Cottrell  assert  her  to  be— 
the  more  she  endeavoured  to  remove  Mrs.  Den- 
ham's  suspicions,  the  lower  she  sank  in  her  estima- 
tion ;  and  it  was  a  great  relief  when  the  approach 
of  othei  s  broke  off  the  conversation.  The  custom- 
ary introductions  took  place.  The  customary  pretty 
things  were  said,  about  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
&c,  &c,and  then,  the  first  belt  having  rung  daring 
the  round  of  polite  speeches,  the  guests  dispersed  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

Amid  the  bustle  of  so  many  introductions,  for 
Mrs.  Denham  kept  up  the  good  old  fashion  of  in- 
troducing, Rosalind  had  had  no  time  to  remark  that 
he  against  whom  she  had  declared  M  war  to  the 
knife,"  was  not  there.  She  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing  of  Rupert  Wvvtll  j  but  her  vexation  had 
prevented  her  bestowing  a  thought  on  him  or  the 
cause  of  bis  absence. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"  I  am  come  to  dress  you,  my  dear,  instead  ot 
my  maid,  that  I  may  have  a  little  chat  with  you  j 
and  give  you  some  hints,"  sakl  Mrs.  Sewell,  enter- 
ing Rosalind's  room  some  minutes  before  the  ring- 
ing; of  the  second  betL 

"  Thauk  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sewell ;  hut  let  me 
first  entreat  you  not  to  allow  your  partiality  for  me 
to  induce  you  to  praise  me  to  others  so  very  ex- 
travagantly ;  particularly  before  my  face,  endowing 
me  with  qualities,  which  you  well  know  I  do  not 
possess,"  replied  Rosalind  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  affectionate,  but  most  injudicious 
friend,  before  she  should  again  encounter  the  dread- 
ed Mrs.  Denham.  "  You  must  be  aware  that  want 
of  consideration,  and  a  habit  of  acting;  from  impulse 
have  ever  been  among  my  most  glaring  faults." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  if  I  do  know  it  myself, 
that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  acknowledge  H  to 
others,  and  more  especially  to  Mrs.  Denham,  who 
though  a  very  worthy  woman,  is  particular  %  and 
makes  rather  a  fuss  about  prudence,  and  thought, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
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denoe,  that,  after  spending  so  much  time  with  Mrs. 
Denham  for  nearly  fifty  years,  I  shook!  be  here  on 
your  first  ? isit." 

"A  very  singular  coincidence  indeed,"  replied 
Rosalind  suppressing  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  a  Tery  singular  coincidence  in 
deed !  ami  providentially  arranged,  I  have  nodoubt, 
that  I  may  aid  you  by  my  advice  to  win  Mrs.  Den- 
ham's  favour.  I  v.  rUe  your  mother  word,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  know,  that  she  has  invited  all  her  nearest 
relatives  for  the  Doraose  of  choosing  an  heir?  and 
this  is  why  I  rejoice  m  my  presence,  since  you  are 
so.^houKl?^eis  •»  to  ***!«««  guidance  i  you  never 
will  consider  consequences." 

"There  it  is,  Mrs. Sewell ;  rou  admit  me  to  be 
thoughUess  now  after  denying  it  to  Mrs.  Denham, 
and  making  me  out  an  epitome  of  prudence  and 


minute 
thoughtless 


but 


To  be  sure,  Rosa;  did  not  I  say  so  just  this 
U<f .  \  V*  not  **»S  «•  «llow  you  to  be 
ightless  before  Mrs.  Dunham,  when  I  know  she 
ks  so  mueh  about  thought  in  young  people." 
You  meant  it  kindly,  Mn.SeweU,I  know  that; 
I  wish  no  one  to  think  me  other  than  I  am,  and 
value  truth  above  every  thing  else." 

"  That  is  all  very  right,  Rosalind ;  and  I  am  sure 
so  do  I;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  {musing  a  friend 
for  her  good." 

"There  is  harm  in  savior  the  thing  which  is  not; 
and,  setting  aside  the  deviation  from  truth,  your 
praises  only  did  mischief." 

"  Mischief,  Rosalind !— what  mischief?  Did  not 
Mrs.  Denham  believe  me  and  that  merry,  kind 
hearted  bdred  Cottrell,  when  we  vouched  for  your 
prudence  and  forethought  P* 

"  She  did,  Mrs.  Sewell;  and  what  greater  mis- 
chief  could  ray  most  vindictive  foe  have  done  ? 
Does  she  not  believe  that  I  came  hither  solely  from 
interested  motives,  looking  for  an  inheritance? 
Does  she  not  thitik  that,  Instead  of  the  frank  and 
thoughtless  girl  speaking  from  impulse  and  feeling, 
I  am  changed  into  the  manoeuvring  woman,  speak- 
ing and  acting  from  calculation  ?  It  is  the  first  time 


tcrly. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  nonsense!  I  understand 
these  things  better  than  you.  What  harm  is  there 
in  doing  all  you  can  to  please  Mrs. Denham?  She 
must  leave  her  property  to  some  one ;  and  why  not 
to  you  or  your  brother,  as  well  as  to  others  ?  Be- 
sides, what  did  you  come  for,  if  it  was  not  to  try 
your  fortune?" 

"  I  did  not  come  to  try  my  fortune,  Mrs.  Sewell 
—at  least,  not  whoHy  and  solely,"  added  Rosalind 
a  Gale  less  proudly,  as  a  consciousness  of  the  ming* 
hug  of  interested  motives  shot  across  her  mind. 
"I  came  at  ray  mother's  earnest  desire  in  the  hope 
that  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation  might  lead  to 
the  reconciliation  between  herself  and  her  old 
friend  which  she  has  so  mueh  at  heart  I  would 
rather  have  staid  away— I  dreaded  Mrs.  Denhamfr 
reserve  and  formality ;  and  expressly  warned  my 
mother  that  she  must  not  expect  me  to  become  the 
heiress,  for  that  1  was  too  wild  and  wilful  to  play 
the  courtier." 

"She  did  very  right  to  insist  on  your  coming  , 
only  I  wish  she  had  persuaded  you  to  leave  your 
wildness  and  wilfulness  at  home,"  observed  Mrs. 
Sewell  pettishly,  vexed  at  Rosalind's  indignation, 
which  she  could  not  comprehend. 

"  And  what  if  she  did  ?  and  what  if  I  promised 
to  do  all  I  could  to  remove  this  painful  estrange* 
incut,  or  at  least  not  to  widen  it.    Her  motive 


was  affection  for  her  old  friend,  not  a  desire  to 


possess  her  gold.  And  if  the  thought  that  I  should 
like  Michael  to  possess  Denham  Park  did  come 
into  my  head  as  I  passed  op  the  avenue,  I  never 
intended  to  promote  his  interests  by  flatterv  or 
falsehood;  and  I  scorn  myself  that  the  idea  of 
profit,  even  though  only  for  another,  crossed  my 
mind,  and  perhaps,  unknown  to  myself,  influenced 
my  manner." 

"  You  need  not  worry  yourself  about  that,  my 
dear,  your  manner  was  by  no  means  too  submis- 
sive and  respectful ;  and  as  for  all  these  high 
romantic  notions  of  not  thinking  of  profit  for  your- 
self or  brother,  they  are  all  nonsense,  and  only 
prove  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the 
'  *     You  will  never  get  on  with  sueh  ideas  at 


"That  is  your  fancy, 
speaks  in  that  way.**  ' 
*  It  is  no  fanay,"  replied 


"  I  do  not  wish  to  get  on,  Mrs.  Sewell,  I  have 
every  thing  I  wish  for  on  earth,  and  envy  no  one 
their  superior  wealth  and  station." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  know  that;  yon  are  too  kind 
hearted  to  envy  any  one ;  but  your  brother's  al- 
lowance is  small,  and  nearly  all  your  father's  sa- 
vings»  and  they  can  be  but  little,  have  gone  to  buy 
his  commission.  But  you  need  not  look  so  proud 
and  vexed,  I  daresay  Mrs.  Denham  does  not  sus- 
peatyoa  of  looking  after  a  legacy;  and  she  agreed 
with  all  my  praises  as  you  heard." 

«  Yes  1  but  how  did  she  agree  with  them?  She 
has  already  set  me  down  in  her  own  mind  as  a 
fawner  and  flatterer." 

*  Well,  my  dear,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  a 
little  flattery,  all  people  like  it;  and  my  old  friend 
•■uong  the  number." 

*  We  may  say  there  is  no  harm  in  any  thing,  till 
we  gloss  over  the  greatest  crimes;  but  there  is 
harm,  and  shame, and  degradation  too,  in  flattering 
for  a  fortune ;  and  even  should  Mrs.  Denham  ac- 
cept the  flattery,  she  would  despise  the  flatterer. 
I  read  contempt  in  her  tone  when  replying  to  you 
andEdredCdUreft." 

my  dear;  she  always 

faney,"*  replied  Rosalind  sadly. 
It  must  have  been,  for  every  one  agrees  that 
Mrs.  Denham  sees  little,  and  shows  less.  She  is 
generally  considered  cold  and  reserved,  and  some 
people  object  to  her  manner,  calling  it  formal ;  but 
I  think  it  a  very  quiet,  lady-like  manner ;  and  she 
is  always  ready  to  aid  those  who  need  her  assist- 
ance." 

"Is  she  ?"  observed  Rosalind  a  little  incredu- 
lously, for  she  could  not  fancy  Mrs.  Denham  sym- 
pathising with  the  afflicted. 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,  my  dear ;  only  she  does  not 
make  a  fuss  about  these  things,  as  some  people  do ; 
so  because  the  does  not  utter  fine  speeches,  and 
say  I  am  very  sorry— and  I  am  very  glad— and  I 
hope  you  are  better— and  aU  that  sort  of  nonsense 
— her  bounty  is  not  prized  as  it  should  be.  I  un- 
derstand this  manner  and  prefer  it  to  all  that  pa- 
lavering politeness  |  it  is  more  dignified— more  fit- 
ting her  station,  being  such  a  large  landed  proprie- 
tress." 

She  »  very  dignified,"  observed  Rosalind,  in 
the  same  dry  tone  as  before." 

"  And  very  amiable  too,  I  can  assure  you." 
A  very  loveable  person,  I  dare  say,  Mrs.  Sew- 
ell. ' 

Then  thinking  that,  Rosalind,  I  hope  you  will 
try  to  please  her." 

"  I  would  much  rather  trv  to  displease  her,"  re- 
plied Rosalind  abruptly.  "  1  have  a  great  mind  to 
go  to  her  at  once,  teH  her  she  has  wronged  me  by 
her  suspicions,  and  return  this  very  night  to  Ivy 
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Cottage.    Dear,  happy  Ivy  Cottage !    I  wish  I  bad 


*  left  it  I  cannot  bear  to  stay  here  another 
moment,  knowing  what  she  thinks  of  me." 

"  My  dear  Rosalind  !  my  tweet  child !  yon  mtut 
not  go— you  shall  not  go,"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs. 
Sewell,  placing  herself  before  the  door.  "  And 
pray  speak  very  softly,  for  these  rooms  being  in 
suites  you  can  hear  whole  conversations  through 
the  connecting  doors.  Mrs.  Denham's  apartment 
is  next  to  yours,  and  she  may  have  overheard  all 
that  you  have  been  saying." 

"  I  wish  she  may  !  and  then  she  will  understand 
me  better.    I  most  go  home  directly." 

"  You  must  be  mad,  my  dear  Rosalind,  to  talk 
in  this  way.  Think  of  your  being  so  proud  and 
wilful  when  I  was  at  the  pains  to  write  to  your 
mother  all  about  Mrs.  Denham's  intentions,  though 
she  might  not  like  it  if  it  came  to  her  ears  |  and  I 
have  not  told  any  one  else." 

"  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had  not 
told  my  mother." 

*  This  is  not  kind— it  is  not  indeed,  RossJmd. 
You  may  be  sure  I  did  it  all  for  the  best,  and  yet, 
instead  of  thanking  me,  and  heeding  my  advice, 
there  you  are  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
as  proud  and  passionate  as  a  young  Empress  when 
told  that  ahe  must  wed  her  conqueror.  And  this 
from  you,  whom  I  held  in  my  arms  the  first  hour  to  interfere  for  such  an  obstinate  simpleton. 


nothing,  do  nothing  that  should  offend  Mrs.  Den- 
ham  i  I  will  show  her  every  courtesy  that  as  my 
hostess  and  an  elderly  person  she  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect $  but  she  shall  understand  from  my  manner 
that  I  am  not  what  she  thinks  me  now.  Even  this 
I  can  only  promise  on  condition  that  you  will  not 
name  me  to  her.  I  do  not  say  that  you  must  not 
praise  me,  because  I  know  if  you  name  me  that 
you  could  not  help  it." 

"  This  is  just  stuff  and  nonsense.  Some  of  tout 
father's  chivalrie  notions,  as  he  calls  them,''  re- 
marked Mrs.  Sewell  in  vexation. 

"  Do  you  consent,  Minny  f  If  not  I  go  to  Mrs. 
Denhara  at  once." 

I  suppose  I  must  $  for  if  you  once  take  a  thing 
into  your  head  there  is  no  turning  you.  You  are  as 
self-willed  as  a  donkey.  I  pity  the  man  who  has 
you  for  his  wife  $"  replied  Mrs.  Sewell  pettishly. 

"  Only  tell  Mrs.  Denham  that  and  I  will  forgive 
you  all  the  good  yon  have  said  of  me  to-day." 

•  You  may  laugh,  Rosalind,  for  you  know  I  shall 
tell  Mrs.  Denham  no  such  thing;  but  I  warn  yon 
that  your  motlier  will  be  greatly  disappointed— she 
hopes  much  from  this  visit" 

«  She  shall  be  told  how  matters  stand  this  very 
night" 

«  You  wiH  never  be  wise,  Rosalind ;  I  was  a  foot 


you  were  born,  whom  I  have  nursed  whole  hours 
together,  levins;  you  as  well  as  if  you  had  been  my 
own  child.  It  is  not  kind,  Rosalind,  you  do  not  lore 
me  as  you  used  to  do.* 

"Don't  say  that,"  cried  the  affectionate  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck,  quite  overcome 
by  her  appeal.  "I  do  love  you  very  much— In- 
deed I  da  But  I  am  so  vexed  that  I  scarcer/ 
know  what  I  am  saying." 

"  Ah  !  now  I  know  my  own  sweet  Rose  again. 
But  you  must  call  me  Minny,  as  you  were  wont 
to  do  in  your  childish  years,  before  you  could  speak 
plain,  when  you  used  to  sit  in  my  la^>  and  hug  me. 
And  you  must  believe  that  I  did  all  for  the  best" 

"  I  am  sure  you  did,  dear  Minny,"  replied  Ro- 
salind caressingly ;  so  caressingly  that  tears  came 
into  her  old  friend's  eyes.  "  But  indeed  that  best 
w  as  not  wisely  done." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there." 

"  Oh !  but  you  must,  dear  Minny.0 

"  But  I  cannot  understand  aU  this  over  sensitive- 

"  I  daresay  not,  dear  Minny  j  I  daresay  it  is 
all  nonsense,  as  you  think ;  yet  nevertheless  you 
must  let  me  have  my  own  way,  or  I  shall  look  as 
proud  and  as  passionate  as  a  young  Empress 
again." 

"  Well  s  I  suppose  I  must  ?  for,  as  Edred  Cot 
trell  says,  you  can  wind  any  one  round  your  Au- 
ger as  King  Solomon  did  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

"  Edred  Cottrell  talks  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
and  is  not  at  all  improved  by  his  visit  to  Paris," 
observed  Rosalind  impatiently,  adding,  with  irre- 
sistible archness, " I  must  be  in  the  right  you  know, 
i  have  vouched  for  my  prudence  and  fore- 


Am  I  an  obstinate  simpleton  P  asked  Rosalind 
coaxingty. 

«  You  are  a  spoiled  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Sewell, 
kissing  her  cheek.  "  But  bless  roe !  now  I  re- 
member, the  second  bell  rang  soon  after  I  entered 
the  room ;  and  here  we  have  been  gossipptng  all  this 
time  instead  of  going  down  stairs;  and  Mrs.  Den- 
ham cannot  bear  to  be  kept  waiting  for  her  dinner. 
She  is  a  worthy  person — a  very  worthy  person, 
only  a  leetle  particular  about  some  things,  espe- 
cially punctuality ;  so  my  dear  Rosalind,  Ido  hope 
that  you  will  make  a  point  of  being  always  ready, 
as  that  will  please  her  more  than  most  tilings." 

You  forget  that  I  have  declared  rov  determina- 
tion not  to  please  her.    However  on  this  point  she 
to  complain,  as  I  bold  it  one  of 
8o  let  us  go  down  at  once. 


"  You  are  too  much  for  me,  Rose,"  said  the  old 
lady,  shaking  her  head,  half  vexed,  half  pleased. 
"  Then  you  will  stay  here  and  try  to  please  Mrs. 
Denham,  wont  you  ?"  she  added  coaxingly  j  "  for 
your  mother's  sake,  I  mean." 

"Only  for  my  mother's  sake?  Ah  !  Minny,  I 
am  half  afraid  it  your  dress  were  a  little  shorter, 
that  I  should  see  a  cloven  foot  peeping  out  from 
under  the  hem.  I  will  stay,  but  I  will  not  try  to 
please  Mrs  Denham.  Now  dont  look  so  worried 
for  I  am  determined;  but  hear  me  out    I  will  say 


shall  have  no 

the  duties  of  a  guest 

Do  you  perform  your  part  of  the  contract,  and  I 

will  perform  mine." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  say  nothing  about  you—if  I  can 
help  it  j  but  let  us  make  haste  now,  for  I  daresay 
Mrs.  Denham  has  been  in  the  drawing  room  this 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

She  was  mistaken,  Mrs.  Denham  was  not  in 
the  drawing  room,  but  followed  them  almost  im- 
mediately j  and  dinner  was  announced  at  the  same 
moment 

The  large  party  staying  m  the  house  was  ren- 
dered larger  by  the  addition  of  some  neighbours  \ 
but  we  shall  say  nothing  of  the  in  or  out  diners, 
leaving  them  to  introduce  themselves  as  they 
please. 

"  Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  the  blue  dumber  P* 
whispered  Edred  Cottrell  as  be  handed  Rosafiml 


.the  dining  re 

"  Hw,  nflhe  »the  pink  room  j  a  more  becoming 
coIoaftaVa  bed,  though  not  for  a  dress." 

"I  did  not  mean  that  You  do  not,  or  will  not 
understand  me."  * 

«*  You  are  half  wrong,half  right ;  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,  but  would  if  I  could." 

"  We  are  at  cross  purposes  agahf ,"  he  observed, 
seemingly  a  lhtle  annoyed  at  her  reply.  "In 
plain  English,  hss  Mrs.  Denham  been  giving  rou 
a  lecture  since  we  parted  f  Now  do  you  under- 
stand me  P 

«  Your  words  I  do,  and  intend  to  exercise  my 
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woman's  privilege  of  answering  one  question  by 
taking  another.  Why  should  you  suppose  so-?  Or 
why  should  it  interest  you  to  learn  ?" 

"  Tkat  is  an  abuse  of  privilege,  fair  cox,  asking 
two  questions  instead  of  one  t  I  night  refuse  to 
answer." 

"Then  I  should  suspect  some  evil  purpose  in 


ham  would  approve,  lest  they  should  lose  all 
chanee  of  becomiog  her  heirs ;  for  either  Mrs. 
Sewell  had  not  been  the  sole  depository  as  she  sup- 
nosed  of  Mrs.  Denham's  intentkm,w  the  Trevors 
had  not  been  the  only  persons  to  whom  she  had 
revealed  it  The  old  had  tutored  themselves  and 
directed  their  children  to  have  no  will  or  opinion 
contrary  to  the  will  and  opinions  of' the  mistress  of 
Denhara  Park,  till  they  seemed,  whilst  in  her  pre- 
sence, but  little  better  than  automatons  s  and 
among  all  the  relatives  assembled  around  her  well 
arranged  table,  only  Edred  Cottretl  and  Rosalind 
Trevor  talked,  lauajhed  and  jested  as  was  their 
wont,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Westons  and 
Baileys.  Eveo  Mrs.  Sewell  was  not  quite  herself, 
being  as  anxious  to  procure  legacies  for  the  Trevors 
as  though  they  had  been  children  of.  her  own. 

Rosaund  and  her  neighbour  were  near  enough 
the  top  of  the  table  to  enable  Mrs.  Denhatn  to 
overhear  their  conversation,  when  not  herself  en- 
gaged in  listening  or  replying  to  others ;  but  either 
theV  were  not  aware  of  this,  or  did  not  heed  it ; 
and  as  their  hostess  wis  supposed  to  be  a  Kttle  deaf 
and  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  were 
saying,  the  supposition  was  thai  it  never  reached 
Cnr  ears. 

What  will  Captain  and  Mrs.  Trevor  do  without 
you  ?"  asked  Edred  of  Rosalind  after  helping  her 
to  some  fruit. 

Why  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  an  important 
personage  at  Ivy  Cottage ;  but  as  La  firuyere,  or 
some  one  else  says,  thank  goodness  one  is  not  obli- 
ged in  speaking  as  in  writing  to  quote  one's  autho- 
rities, "on  «e  canasJe  comme  on  t'ff^Ugv,"  and 
since  they  cannot  enjoy  my  eloauencc  of  speech, 
they  must  content  themselves  with  my  eloquence 
of  pen." 

«  Do  yoa  write  long  letters  ?" 
"Do  I  not  ?    Up  and  dowu,  and  athwart  and 
ceross — along  the  turns  down,  and  under  the  seal." 
••  I  am  sure  they  must  be  very  amusing.    Do  let 
ike  see  your  next*' 
"No  i  I  do  not  write  public  despatches."  . 
"Perhaps  you  think  I  shall  be  offended  at  the 
report  you  intend  to  make  of  me." 

"  Ah  !  do  you  think  then  that  my  report  will  be 
unfavourable?    How  conscience  doth  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all."  9 
"  Kay,  fair  cousin,  I  never  boasted  of  my  hero- 
"  Then  you  are  bolder  than  I  am,  cousin  Rosa-  ism,  and  he  must  wear  a  bold  heart  indeed,  who 
find."                                                                         could  hear  unmoved  that  he  was  to  form  the  sub- 
"  You  underrate  your  valour."                             ject  of  a  damsel's  letter;  and  Rosalind  Trevor  has 
"  No,  indeed :  you  rive  me  credit  for  greater 'a  sharp  wit  and  a  little  of  woman's  love  of  mischief 
humility  than  I  possess?'                                         [Now  I  would  wager  my  favourite  hunter  that  we 
*  Do  I .?"                                                                 shall  all  be  cut  up  in  your  next  letter— minced 
Edred  Cottrell  being  called  on  at  the  moment  to  small— peppered,  salted,  and  fried,  like  the  ruoUe 
help  a  dish  before  him,  the  conversation  was  bro-  <  " 
ken  off  for  a  time. 
Mrs.  Denham  was  naturally  very  silent,  so  the 


So  more  evil  purpose  than  a  friendly,  a  most 
friendly  interest  in  your  happiness.  Was  I  right 
in  my supposition  that  you  have  been  condemned 
to  a  Denham  lecture  r* 

"  No,  all  in  the  wrong ;  I  have  not  seen  Mrs. 
Denham  since  I  parted  with  her  on  the  lawn.  Why 
dWl  to  fancy  tbi>' 

•*  Because  you  look  so  proud,  so  defying,  I  might 
almost  say,  when  you  entered  the  drawing  room." 

M  Then  you  did  not  give  me  credit  for  having  be- 
come more  humble  for  the  lecture,  though  in  such 
a  esse  a  show  at  least  of  submission  would  have 
been  prudent" 

"  I  cannot  flatter  you  by  saying  that  I  saw  any 
symptoms  of  humility  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  look- 
ed uke  some  newly  dubbed  knight,  seeking  for 
some  one  on  whom  to  display  his  prowess." 

"  You  have  guessed  my  mood  exactly,  so  do  not 
provoke  me,"  she  answered  gaily. 

"  I  would  brave  your  anger  if  our  weapons  were 
really  to  be  those  of  knights  not  ladies ;  but  I 
shrink  from  an  encounter  of  wit,  dreading  the 
tongue  more  than  the  sword." 

"You  are  right !  The  tongue  can  inflict  more 
deadly  wounds  than  the  steel  j  but  I  imagined  you 
to  be  master  of  both  weapons." 

*  And  yet  would  dare  me  ?"  he  inquired,  fixing 
his  hawk-like  eyes  upon  her. 

"I  fear  no  mortal  man  $"  she  answered,  meeting 
his  keen,  gaze  unshrinkingly. 

"  You'speakboldlv,"  he  replied,  whilst  his  bright 
ye  lost  its  penetrating  look,  and  danced  and  spar- 


1  Are  you  not  afrakl  of  Rupert 


eye  i 

kled  as  before. 

Wyvill  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  not  j  but  ready  to  tilt  with  him 
hi  any  hats." 

*  You  said  not  afraid  of  mortal  man — are  you  not 
afraid  of  modal  woman  ?"  he  asked,  glancing  at 
Mrs.  Denham. 

"No;  I  fear  mortal  woman  as  little  aa  mortal 


amusement  of  her  guests  depended  almost  entirely 
on  themselves.    She  was  polite  and  attentive  as  far 
concerned,  but  the  hearts 


of  which  you  have  just  partaken." 

«  Then  wager  and  lose  with  a  smUe  ahe  xcplkd." 


as  all  bodily  wants  were 
and  minda  of  her  guest 


guests  were  left  to  find  food  lairs." 


from  others;  and  even  her  politsAessYepfKfcred 
cold  ami  studied— a  duty  rather  than  a  fisitture  j 
and  as  the  pleasantness  of  most  parties  depend  so 
much  on  the  hostess,  or  some  of  her  family,  the 
dinners  at  Denliam  Park  were  generally  consider- 
ed heavy  affairs.  There  was  handsome  plate,  capi- 
tal wine,  good  cookery,  and  good  waiting  *,  no  fuss, 
no  bustle ;  but  there  was  no  ease,  no  cordiality : 
and  if  such  was  the  ease  on  ordinary  occasions,  it 
was  likely  to  be  still  more  so  on  the  present,  when 
most  of  those  assembled  were  afraid  to  look,  or 
move,  or  speak,  except  as  they  thought  Mrs.  Den- 


*  Family  groups  are  proverbially  uninteresting." 
"  Then  you  think  family  parties  very  stupid  af- 


Yes !  *  stale,  dull,  flat  and  unprofitable.' " 
"  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  thinking  family  par- 
ties so  <  stale,  dull,  flat,  and  unprofitable/  and  with 
your  quickness  I  am  sure  you  could  make  some 
very  amusing?  pen  and  ink  sketches  j  you  have  a 
great  talent  that  way.  Flattery  and  caricature  can 
give  interest  to  the  most  uninteresting  family 
group." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  much  louder  tone  than 
Edred  Cottrell's  preceding  remarks  \  and  unlucki- 
ly there  chanced  to  be  silence  among  the  other 
guests  at  the  moment,  so  that  the  observation 
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I  did  eat  up  the  Tidey*s  family  party  I  confess.  It 
wu  such  a  party !  Six  words  an  hour  on  an  average 
from  all  except  Mr.  Titley,  who  proted  on  about  the 
corn  laws  at  die  rate  of  fifty,  applying  to  me  every 
now  and  then  for  my  assent  to  propositions  and  as- 
sertions which  no  only  moderaterr-witted  person 
eonkl  understand,  thns  preventing  his  listeners  from 
indulging  in  a  refreshing  nap.  I  would  not  wish  my 
fiercest  enemy  so  great  a  punishment  as  the  endu- 
rance of  two  such  parties  in  the  course  of  his  life ; 
and  if  Miss  Trevor  and  myself  did  cot  up  family 
parties  a  little  unmercifully,  the  most  charitable 
most  hare  forgiven  us,  in  consideration  of  the  provo- 
cation." 

"  Do  not  include  me  in  the  charge,  I  defended  the 
whole  family  against  your  censures,  and  knowing 
Mr.  Titley**  real  worth,  helped  von  to  give  proper 
answers  to  his  corn  law  questions.  You  nave  a 
shocking  had  memory  this  evening;,  cousin  Edred." 

«  Trite  yon  defended  them,  cousin  Rosalind— bat 
how  did  you  defend  them  ?  There  are  such  things 
as  words  befied  Vy  look*  i  a  sober  speech  and  a  ma- 
Beams  smite.** 

"  There  are,  and  yea  seem  well  acquainted  with 

their  use.    I  defended  the  Tkleyli  honestly,  and  you 

as  a  woman's  should  be,  was  still  sufficiently  clear 'are  mistaken  if  you  fancied  otherwise?  that  I  could 

and  distinct  to  reach  those  at  the  further  end  of 


reached  the  ears  of  most  at  table ;  and  Rosalind 
was  made  aware  by  the  wondering  and  displeased 
looks  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  that  her  censure 
of  family  parties  was  considered  a  personality,  most 
of  those  assembled  being  relatives  or  connections 
Her  observations  had  been  made  in  too  subdued  a 
voice  to  be  heard  by  any  but  her  immediate  neigh- 
bours ;  and  she  was  surprised  and  annoyed  at  her 
cousin's  sudden  elevation  of  tone ;  not  that  she  was 
solicitous  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  her  relations, 
of  whom  she  knew  little  and  for  whom  she  cared  less ; 
but  she  felt,  that  without  intending  to  be  rude,  her 
words  thus  repeated  might  convey  that  impression, 
whilst  his  reply  contained  a  charge  of  flattery  and 
caricature,  both  of  which  she  scorned.  She  saw 
poor  Mrs.  Sewell  in  an  agony,  longing  to  apeak, 
but  for  once  wisely  holding  her  tongue  \  and  she 
saw  significant  glances  exchanged  between  others, 
one  particularly,  directed  from  Mrs.  Weston  to 
her  hostess  j  but  she  could  not  see  that  It  produced 
any  effect 

Having  abandoned  aH  idea  of  winning  Mm  Den- 
ham's  favour,  and  now  strong  in  her  own  integrity, 
instead  of  showing;  confusion,  as  on  the  lawn,  she 
answered  with  spirit,  in  a  tone  which,  though  soft 


the  table,  since  aH  were  silent  from  surprise. 

"  So  you  would  recommend  me,  cousin  Edred,  to 
flatter  and  caricature,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
family  party  interesting;  now  ft  is  these  very  things 


not  resist  laughing  at  yourdrott  remarks  will  surprise 


none  who  know  your  powers  of  ridicule.' 
«•  Fairly  beaten,  CottreH!  fairrr  beaten !  the  lady 

wins  the day," exclaimed  Mr.  Adnam.  "You  do 
family  party  interesting;  now  it  is  these  very  things,  wisely  to  retire  whilst  victory  remains  with  your 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  render  family  groups  so  sex,"  he  added,  as  Mrs.  Denham  made  the  mote  fos» 
little  valuable.    Affection  wishes  to  have  the  object  quitting  the  dining  room.    Rosalind  had  int 


[  intended  to 


of  its  regard  painted  as  it  really  is— the  portrait  occupy  the  time  till  tea  in  writing  home  \  but  the 
of  one  who  exists,  not  of  one  whom  the  artist  fan- 'evening  was  so  lovely,  and  the  fragrance  from  the 
eies;  for  affection  loves  more  than  it  admires;  in-  flowers  came  in  so  deheiousry  at  the  open  windows, 
stead  of  which  vanity  seizes  the  painter  and  the ,  that,  yielding  to  the  temptation,  she  deferred  her 
painted,  and  the  relative  we  love,  sitting  at  work  in  'purpose,  and  instead  of  seeking  her  own  apartment, 
her  arm  chair, is  depicted  as  a  shepherdess  sighing ( strolled  out  upon  the  lawn.  After  enjoying  for  a 
over  a  crook,  with  a  sentimental  looking  lamb  at  her ,  time  the  beauty  of  the  roses,  then  in  great  perfec- 
side.  Out  on  flattery  and  caricature  as  a  matter  of,  Hon,  tired  of  the  common  place  remarks  of  some  of 
taste,  and  a  matter  of  morality?  neither  shall  ever,  the  party,  she  sauntered  on  towards  the  shrub- 
disgrace  my  pen  or  pencil.  A  kind  expression  ofbery,  till  she  found  a  seat  to  her  taste,  in  a  sort  of 
countenance  can  make  the  most  homely  pleasing—  open  temple  fronting  the  west,  situated  at  the  meet- 
an  honest  heart  and  friendly  sets  can  make  the  owl-  ing  of  four  green  alleys, 
est  loveable."  «*  What  are  you  admiring,  nry  romantic  cot  V* 

"  Hey  day !    Do  you  mean  toealogize  family  par-  questioned  Edred ,  taking  a  seat  beside  her. 
ties,  which  you  abused  but  a  moment  since  ?"  **  The  golden  gleaming  of  the  setting  sun,  termi- 

.  "I  mean  to  eulogize  honesty  of  purpose  wherev-  nating  the  vista  of  that  green  path,  bounded  by 
er  found,  but  yield  affectation  and  holtowness  to  your  lofty  yews,**  she  replied,  withoutturning  her  head. 


caustic  wit." 

"  My  wit,  cousin  Rosalind !  why  I  have  never  a 
chance  in  an  encounter  with  you — as  well  tilt  with  a 
weathercock.  You  certainly  did  aver,  but  three 
minutes  since,  that  family  parties  were  *  stale,  duM, 
flat  and  unprofitable'— that  is  poz." 

"  You  have  a  bad  memory,  consin  Edred ;  I  only 
repeated  your  own  words  in  reference  to  the  family 
party  at  the  Thiers,  which  you  cut  up  so  unmerci- 
fully." 

"  Ho !  ho!  So  it  Is  you  who  abuse  family  parties, 
not  Miss  Trevor,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Adnam,  one  of 
the  guests,  a  good  tempered  elderly  gentleman.  «•  A 
pretty  thing  to  say  here  indeed.  What  b  this  but 
a  family  party,  I  should  like  to  know." 

**  A  family  'party,  but  not  the  family  party,*  re- 
plied Edred  CottreH,  recovering  instantly  from  a 
•light  embarrassment.  "  I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
creature  living.  If  I  talk  sense  no  one  heeds  roe, 
but  if  I  talk  nonsense  people  rive  my  folly  the 
weight  of  wisdom.  Here  is  all  this  goodly  company 
looking  as  black  as  a  thunder  storm,  and  taking  to 
itself  my  evil  report  of  a  household  turn-out,  where- 
as mv  very  boldness  of  speech  should  be  held  as 
proof  of  my  innocence  of  sarcasm  on  any  present. 


"  Ay,  I  see,  fancying  yourself  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  Eden— is  it  not  so  r* 

"  And  you  the  serpent  tempting  me  to  evil  ?" 

"  Rather  the  Adam  of  your  paradise.* 

"  This  is  no  paradise  to  me:  I  feel  more  like  the 
Exile  of  Siberia,  than  Eve  m  her  Eden." 

«  Feel  like  the  Elite  of  Siberia— here— in  the 
garden  of  Denham  Park !  The  very  idea  is  a  scan- 
dal to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  your  high- 
minded  hostess." 

M  The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  my  high-mind- 
ed hostess !"  repeated  Rosalind,  rather  contemptu- 
ously.  «« Oh !  yes,  I  remember  she  hoped  that  I 
was  not  fatigued  after  my  journey,  and  asked  me  to 
take  fish." 

Edred  laughed.  *  You  are  growing  satirical,  but 
you  cannot  deny  the  meed  of  praise  to  Denham 
Park  and  its  grounds." 

"  Oh  f  the  house,  park  and  grounds  are  well 
enough,  particularly  on  such  a  sunny  day  as  this ;  I 
have  been  luxuriating  among  the  roses,  and  begin 
to  entertain  a  sort  of  affection  for  those  fine  old 
yews,  which  accord  so  well  with  my  present  mel- 
ancholy mood,  but  still  I  feel  as  a  stranger  and  in- 
truder here,  where  no  one  but  kind  Mrs.  Sewell 


WHO    SHALL   fife  Hteltt? 


tares  whether  I  laugh  or  cry— en  exile  from  Ivy 
e,  and  its  dear  U»m.#«.  »  ' 


ir 


"  Heme  sick  already,  when  you  have  not  been 
here  twelve  hour*— thatia  capital!  Faneyinjr your- 
self' The  Exile  of  Siberia,'  and  our  good  hostess  I 
suppose  the  tyrannical  Emperor— I  beg  your  par- 
don, Mis.  Denham;  1  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
near  us,"  he  added  quickly,  on  perceiving  that  lady 
"•—"-j  him.  ' 


Her  feot£iUon  the  soft  turf  had  been  unheard  by 
Rosalind,  who  turned  abruptly  on  hearing;  Edred** 
exclamation,  and  thus  fronted  her  formal  cousin. 

"  I  fancied  you  a  mUe  off,  or  I  should  never  have 
said  what  I  did,"  continued  Cottretl,  on  finding  that 
Mr*.  Denham  made  no  remark  on  his  apology. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  check  the  conversation  of  my 
friends/?  she  answered  coldly. 

"Oh  !  I  know  that,  my  dear  Mrs.  Denham;  .._ 
one  is  more  liberal  in  these  matters— no  one  cares 
less  than.yourseIf  for  an  inadvertent  word  i  -  but  that 
only  makes  me  more  sorry— more  vexed  that  you 
should  have  come  Just  at  that  unluckt  moment— 


at  being  in  a  strange  place,  among  strange  people, 
and  expressed  herself  rather  fancifully  about  it 

"  Her  feeling  lonely  on  the  first  day  of  her  arri- 
val is  as  von  say  Very  natural,  and  requires  no  apol- 
ogy. I  do  not  like  new  places,  nor  new  acquaint- 
ances myself/'  observed  Mrs.  Denham  in  her  usual 
measured  tone,  pursuing  her  way  towards  the  house 
^assheeoneluded. 

It  was  impossible  from  her  manner  to  suppose 
Mrs.  Denham  aware  that  the  comments  which  the 
most  have  overheard  had  the  slightest  connection 
with  her,  or  her. 


"  That  was  a  very  anjueky  c<mtrtttmp*s  but  we 
got  out  of  the  scrape  pretty  wctt  eoneiuerins*''  re- 
marked Edred  OittreU,ren*jnragn»seatl»eside  his 


"  Rosalind,  my  dear,  I  have  brought  you  a  shawl, 
for  fear  you  should  catch  cold.  The  dews  are  ri- 
sing, so  do  pray  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  inter- 
rupting the  fele-o-fefe. 

"  Have  you  been  thinking  of  me  all  this  time, 
dear  Minay,  instead  of  yonr  worsted  work,  and  re- 
ally ventured  out  in  the  dew  to  save  me  from  catch- 
ing eoM  ?  what  a  good  soul  yon  are  f  I  must  never 
be  wayward  or  wilful  again,  at  least  not  to  you," 
cried  the  grateful  Rosalind,  passing  her  hand  ca- 
ressingly down  her  old  friend's  cheek,  and  looking 
up  in  her  (nee  with  a  smile  that  would  have  softened 
the  heart  of  a  cynic 

"To  be  sure,  Bone;  you  are  always  in  my 
thoughts,  for  I  have  no  children  of  my  own  to*  think 
of.  ^  come  along,fbrI  feel'the  dew  failing  kster 
and  faster. 

"  Very  well  j  wait  a  minute  till  I  have  arranged 
my  shawl  hi  graceful  folds.  1  had  some  idea  of  co- 
quetting with  the  glowworms  this  evening,  but  1 
suppose  I  must  coquet  with  yon  instead,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, drawing  Mrs.  Sewelt'sarm  within  hers,  and 
marching  elf  toward*  the  nearest  gravel  walk, 
leaving  Edred  to  fallow  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

«•  What  are  you  reading,  cousin  mine  i"  inquired 
Edred  approaching  Rosalind  later  in  the  evening, 
when  all  the  party  had  reassembled  in  the  drawing 


**  You  are  in  an  inquisitive  mood  to-night,  I  am 
not  reading.'' 
"  There  is  a  book  in  vour  hand." 
"  So  there  is  in  Mr.  Bailey's/  she  replied,  glan- 


cing towards  that  gentleman,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
quiet  dumber." 

"  Granted  ;  but  you  are  not  asleep." 

"  I  believe  I  was  dreaming." 

"Ueamiogof  what.'" 

"  Itis  vulgar  to  tell  dreams,  so  you  must  excuse 
me. 

«•  Have  you  such  a  horror  of  vulgarity  ?" 

«  To  be  sure  I  have ;  what  a  question." 

Before  Edred,  who  appeared  mailed  by  his  com- 
panion s  maimer  could  reply,  Maria  Weston  had 
token  her  place  at  the  piano,  and  was  playing  the 
symphony  of  one  of  Malibran's  most  elaborate 
songs.  Nature-  had  done  much  for  the  singer— ait 
its  utmost,  and  the  praises  showered  upon  her  as  the 
last  notes  died  away  into  silence  were  sincere,  if  a 
little  exaggerated. 

"This  is  very  fine,  I  dare  say,  but  I  would  much 
rather  hear  you  j  Maria  wants  feeling,"  remarked 
Edred  -Cottrell  as  the  singer  ceased. 

"  That  proves  you  deficient  in  taste,  my  voice  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  hers,*  replied  Rosalind,  not 
at  all  embarrassed  by  the  compliment 

"Do  you  sing,  Miss  Trevor,1'  asked  Mrs.  Den- 
»m,  approaching  at  the  moment. 

"  A  Iklle— all  young  ladies  sing  a  little." 

"  A  little  ?  beautifully  !  divinely  !  the  rich  wild 
notes  of  the  nightingale,"  exclaimed  Edred  in  an 
ecstasy. 

M I  hope  you  will  favour  us  with  a  song,  Miss 
Trevor,*  said  Mrs.  Denham. 

The  request  was  so  coMly  worded  that  Rosalind 
heatfated  a  moment,  then  answered  as  coldly. 

•  If  you  wish  it,  but  not  yet— Miss  Weston  is 
going  to  sing  again. 

Miss  Weston  was  capricious,  and  difficult  to 
please,  turned  over  song  after  song,  and  before  she 
had  decided,  Mrs.  Denham  was  called  away  to  re- 
ceive another  guest. 

*  AHow  me  to  present  Mr.  Rupert  Wyvill  neat 
as  just  imported, *  said  Cottrell,  bringing  up  his 
contain*  to  the  startled  Rosalind,  whose  attention  had 
been  so  much  engaged  with  the  singer,  that  she  had 
not  observed  the  fresh  arrival. 

"  t  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Mr.  Wyvill 
before,**  she  replied,  returning  his  bow  with  great 

"  Thank  goodness !  he  was  net  here  this  morning 
to  witness  my  confusion,"  was  her  thought. 

"t>h!  yes  I  remembers  you  met  at  Wrexley, 
where  yon  outdid  Camilla,  or  Atalahta,  racing  with 
those  merry  children.  Believe  that  we  have  too 
much  good  taste  ever  to  forget  the  grace  of  your 
movements,  and  the  bewitching  fall  of  your  ring- 
lets, a  little  disordered  by  the  romp,"  observed  Ed- 
red gaily.  V  You  spree  with  me,  Wyvill,  don t  you  ? 
Come,  say  something  civil,  man,  instead  of  looking 
so  bewildered  $  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  race* 
you  made  so  many  remarks  on  it  afterwards." 

"Certainly  not:  Miss  Trevor's  grace  was  too 
striking  to  be  forgotten,  but  I  am—* 

"  Not  an  admirer  of  romps,"  interposed  Rosa- 
find,  piqued  at  his  hesitation,  and  remembering 
with  annoyance  the  term  by  which  he  had  designa- 
ted her. 

I  must  admire  Miss  Trevor  in  all  charac- 
ters," he  replied  with  a  bow  which  Rosalind  con- 
strued to  mean— the  girl  asks  for  a  compliment,  so 
she  must  have  it 

«  Pray  do  not  waste  flattering  speeches  on  me, 
Mr.  Wyvill:  I  am  weary  of  them,  and  prefer  sin- 
cerity, though  amounting  to  bluntness." 

There  was  a  something  in  Rosalind's  manner  that 
appeared  to  surprise  him  to  whom  her  words  were 
addressed)  but  before  he  could  reply,  she  was 
summoned  to  take  her  place-at  the  piano. 

Edred  followed,  and  was  very  assiduous  in  arran- 
ging the  book,  lights,  &c. 
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^Do«nethk,itUwh»fcToorite  of  nrioc,"he 
pleaded,  taking  op  an  Italian  song  which)  was  eat* 
eeedingly  difficult. 

"  It  w  an  exquisite  marram*  but  require*  a  finer 
voice  than  mine:  Miss  Wetton  should  sing it  f  the 
would  do  it  justice,"  replied  hit  cousin  putting  it 
asider 

"She  would  not  give  H  half  the  expression  that 
you  will :  the  wanU  soul,"  whispered  Eased*  again 
placing  it  before  her. 

^Pray  ting  that,"  wd  Mra.  Weaton.  "I  am 
tore  it  wiH  rait  you,  and  Maria  does  not  consider  it 
at  all  difficult." 

*  Yes,  do  pray !  I  should  so  late  to  hear  you  sing 
it,"  added  her  daughter. 

Rosalind  knew  that  it  did  not  suit  her  voice,  and 
that  her  singing  mast  appear  to  great  disadvantage 
after  Maria  %  hut  thus  urged  she  thoughtlt  would 
1  like  affectation  or  ill  nature  to  refuse 


which 


1  You  shall  have  your  wish,  and  my  compliant* 
will  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  it  requires 
a  finer  voice  to  do  it  justice.  I  never  tried  k  but 
once  a  long  time  since,  and  shall  prove  an  admira- 
ble foil  to  Mia.  Weston." 

Mrs.  Weston  asserted  her  conviction  that  Mim 
Trevor  would  sing  exquisitely,  and  do  fall  justice  to 
the  composer ;  and  whilst  Maria  was  looking  about 


•Do  you  oVsvy  that  ladies  prefer  sallow  men  ? 
Wow  Uke  care  how  yon  answer," 

"I  declare  1  do  not  know  what  you  meant  I  am 
■ore  I  don't  think  you  sallow,"  repfied  the  silly, 
simpering  girl. 

"Yet  etie  yod  like  me,  Miss  Bailey  ?» 

"I  dW  not  say  standi?  You  are  so droU,  MV. 
CotlrekV' 

"  If  you  did  not  say  so,  you  thought  so,  for  wh 

seive  my  unbounded  gratitude,*  said  Edred,  i 
king  a  most  profound  bow,  at  which  the  young  lady 
simpered  stilt  more,  and  might  have  again  expressed 
her  wonder  at  his  drollery,  had  she  not  been  culled 
on  to  jperJbrra  a  duet  with  her  sister. 

u  What  a  beautiful  creature  f  1  never  saw  any 
one  so  lovely/'  obet  rved  Rosalind  Trevor  to  Edred, 
as  he  again  sauntered  towards  her,  Mrs.  Dewham, 
wkh  whom  lie  had  before  been  conversing,  having 
left  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Adaam. 
Whom  «V  to 
Are  ye 
Whom 


for  a  missing  leaf,  Rosalind  bad  the  annoyance  of  hi*  gW 


syowi 

bund  as  well  as  deaf  this  evening  ? 
I  mean  but  Maria  Weston  ?  Features, 
figure,  and  complexion  all  so  perfect,  and  so  das- 
slug;  with  such  bright  golden  hair, and  so  much 
style." 

"And  so  much  expression— will  you  not  add 
that  too?"  ashed  Edred  looking  at  Maria 


hearing  Edred  Cottrell  assure  Mrs.  Denham  and 
others  that  she  possessed  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  highly  cultivated  voices  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
the  etui  greater  vexation  of  marking,  as  she.  be- 
lieved, a  mocking  smile  on  the  lip  of  Rupert  Wy- 
vill. 

•  Exquisite  !  divine  ?  enchanting !  Not  MaKbrao 
herself  could  have  outdone  that !  I  can  now  under-  y 
stand  the  Italian  firvr  for  sweet  sounds,  being  betf  d 
transformed  into  &fanutico  myself  by  your  delicious 
strains.  Do  give  us  one  more  song  in  the  same 
style,"  exclaimed  the  enraptured  CotUell  attempt 
fog  to  detain,  her  at  the  piano. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  cousin  Edred,  bufbre^yon  have 
proved  yourself  utterly  deficient  in  judgment. 
Your  eyes,"  glancing  at  those  around,  •<U  opt  your 
ears,  ahoojd  tell  you  that  my  attempt  wasut  failure 
^-an  utter  failure,"  replied  his  cousin,  leering  the 
-instrument  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  detain  her, 

M  A  frflure,  Rosalind !  How  em  you  my  so  ?  .  I 
have  seldom  heard  anything  more  exquisite  v.  Have 
you  Wvvill?"  he  added  appealing  to  Rupert; 

"  I  do  not  boast  of  my  taste  hwpiisjej  ajr—^b, 
Cottrell,"  he  began,  looking  up  from, ajjrtoj  over 
which  he  was  bending. 

"Thank  yon,  Mr.  Wyvill,  for  not  paying  me  a 
compliment  at  the  expense  of  your  eineerHf,"  said 


Not  much  (  but  whet  there  is  is  pleasing  and 
amiable.  I  am  sure  she  has  a  very  good  temper, 
uotwitBnmndingfcer  mother's  attempts  to  spoil  her. " 

A  fig  for  the  good  temper,  which  is  the  result  of 
indolence  and  want  of  feeling!    Give  me  I 


Rosalind  quieklr. 

«  You  cut  off  my  sentence  in  the  middle,  Miss 
Trevor,  or  its  termination  might  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  my  words." 

"  That  was  not  polite  of  my  cousin  Rosalind,  but 
really  you  spoke  so  slow,  Wyvill,  that  no  wonder  a 
qukk-witted  person  should  grow  impatient,  and  in- 
terrupt you.  What  is  come  to  you,  man  ?  Yon 
want  some  quicksilver,"  rattled  on  Edred  Cottrell, 
laying  hold  of  Rupert's  shoulder  to  turn  him  round 
to  the  light 

*  I  never  was  a  will-o'-the-wisp—*  dancing  me- 
teor, and  my  long  confinement  to  the  house  with 
that  horrid  fever  has  left  me  dull  and  weak." 

"Oh,  yea  the  fever!  I  remember  now.  You 
tumbled  into  a  river  or  some  such  thing.  DM 
they  shave  your  head  ?  Do  you  wear  a  wig?  You 
are  looking  monstrous  sallow,  quite  interesting  !  the 
ladies  like  sallow  men,  only  your  hair  ought  to  be 
jet  black,  instead  of  which  it  »  only  dark  brown." 

"  La,  Mr.  Cottrell,  bow  funny  you  a«  going  on, ^ 
cried  Miss  Bailey  tittering. 

"  Do  yon  object  to  my  being  funny  ?" 

«  Oh  f  dear  no— I  like  it"  J 


That  is  if  her  mind  east  always  be  the  same  as 

fours  »  otherwise  I  dsnbt  if  we  ladles  are  consi- 
dered more  attractive  for  having  minds." 

Yes,  you  are  RosaUhd*  that  is  a  libel  on  our 
sex.  Give  me  a  quick  wh,  a  warm  heart,  and  a 
countenance  that  changes  its  expression  every  mo- 
ment, like  a  summer  sunset.  Rosalind  Trevor  is 
worth  ten  Maria  Weston*." 
.«Mcpr  beautiful ?w 
looking  upin  his  face. 

«  A  thousand  times  more  so  in  my  eyes.*1 

"  A  richer  and  mere  powerful  voice  /" 

•  Far  richer,  and  «r  more  thrilling  to  my  t 

«* Get  thee  behind  me, evil  spirit!  tl 
league  thffseif  with  my  natural  vanity  against  me," 
replied  Rosalind,  making  a  motion  with  her  hand 
as  if  to  saithsm  away*  whilst  »  slight  frowe  came 
on  her  brew. 

I  am  noevil  spirit,  Rosalind ;  my  weeds  are  the 
words  of  truth." 

«  Rather  of  guile  asatfahwisood." 

« I  protest.'* 

"  Protest  not !  fir  I  wsll  beSeveae  such  protesta- 
tions. Must  I  repeat  that  I  prefer  sincerity,  though 
ting  to  htattaem,  to  the  silver  tones  of  flat- 
tery ?"  she  replied,  wounded  at  his  ptrtieaesty ;  and 
the  more  so  as  Rupert  Wy  vaU  was  w.  ichiu  bearing 
and  again  she  fended  with  a  mocking  curl  upon  km 
up. 

"  This  is  but  your  enchanting;  modesty,  Rosalind, 
which  lends  a  fresh  charm  to  tout  beauty*" 

M  Now  hush,  cousin  Edred,  if  you  would  ever 
have  me  believe  you  again.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  !  I  know  that  I  am 
neither  a  gorgon,  nor  a  aea<«nl ;  but  as  for  com- 
paring my  face  or  voice  to  Mim  Weston's,  no  one 
but  an  idiot  could  do  it  in  sincerity— no  one  but  a 
knave  would  do  it  in  insincerity.  So  there  are  two 
horns  of  a  dilemma*  on  which  will  you  he  tossed  r 
Shall  I  count  you  knave  or  idiot  ?  or  will  you  tor* 
swear  flattery,  tad  let  me  still  believe  you  honest 
and  reasonable  ?" 

"  I  will  think  anything*— say  anything  which  you 
command,  so  that  you  will  but  hold  me  in  high 
favour." 


Who  shall  be  heir? 
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"Is  thin  lo  prove  yen*  honest  or  reasonable  ?i  who  knew  her  did ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  her 
However  I  wilt  be  mo  bard  task:  master  j  so  do  youl  daughter  under  this  roof,  where  we  have  passed  so 

but  keep  clear  of  lattery,  and  we  will  be  -  — '' L u -*—<«-—•» 

friends;  for  as  Afisa  Bailey  says*  you  are  very 
and  amusing*" 

•My  snbairatiott  shall  not  be  expressed  "ra  words  h< 
smce  you  desire  aileaee  i  but  n*y  thoughts—*' 

"I  fear  not  the  flattery  of  your  thoughts,"  she 


wifl  be  guodlmany  happy  hours  together. 

droll}  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  friend  of  my 
mother*;  it  is  doiigbtful  to  meet  those  who  love 
her,"  said  Rosalind  with  feeling,  «  What  is  the 
name  of  your  favourite  song  ?  If  I  know ,  it,  you 
shall  have  it,  though  it  should  suit  my  voice  no 


I  air  which  does  not  at  ail  become 
too.,  and  reach  me  that  large  book,  for  1  hare  a 
fane*  to  look  at  its  contents.** 

learning  to  point  out  the  book,  she  saw  that  Mrs. 
Denham  wan  standing  aeon,  and  she  fended  watch- 
ing her ;  whilst  Mrs.  Se  well  was  saying  something 
to  her  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"  Do  noma  and  ahmnse  one  of  my  favourite  bal- 
lads, my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell  approaching; 

"  Not  one  more  note  to-night,  though  you  have 
been  persoading  Mrs,  Denham  that  1  sing  ballads 
exquisitely." 

*I  only— "began  Mrs.  Sewed,  confounded  by 


"Only  pray  get  rid  of  better  than  the  Ranz  des  Vaches. 


M  Yon  only  did,  my  dear  Mrs.  SeweO,  joat  what 
you  engaged  not  to  do— namely,  praised  me— 1 
guess  it  aB,"  said  Rosalind  reproachfully, 

«Kaj but,  Rosa  dears  Ionlysakl  that  yon  were 
very jpjod-nstered  to  sing  that  song. " 


vyou  said,  pardon  my  freedom,  the  thing 
wbieh  was  not  It  was  not  all  good-natured j— I  did 
it  oat  of  none  wilfulness,  and  hod  there  been  any 
person  present  whom  I  wished  to  charm,  I  should 
i  undertaken  what  i  know  I  could  not  per- 

rWeU  but, Rosa  dear,  now  Jo  sing?    Don't  be 


*  Ah !  Mrs.  SeweU,ao  the  UiA  w»  out ;  and  I 

am  wayward,  am  I,  denpho  all  your  praises  ?  Ay, 
and!  witt  be  way  ward  too,  so  look  you  to  it  It  is 
a  angular  coincidence  that  I  am  always  particularly 
wilful,  jast  when  yon  wish  me  so  be  particularly 


"Now,  Rom,  how  cm  ywi  be  »  provoking?  Mm. 


i»  you  to  slog  some  English  song." 

«X6w  aTI  find  you  out  in  a  fib,  Minny,  you  shall 
be  pot  as  the  corner,  and  hare  your  finger  burnt  in 
the  candle  to  show  what  story  tellers  win  bare  to 
endure  nereafter,"  cried  Rosalind  wkhglee, "  Mrs. 
TWnbam,  da  yon  wish  roe  to  sing  an  English  song  i" 
she  added  turning  to  that  lady  with  sudden  gravity. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bin.  Denham,  in  her  usual 
quiet  tone* 

"Caught!  caught!  mlrly  caught !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Adnnm. 

«  There,  I  told  yen  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Sewett,  tri- 


«  Yes  indeedVcauajbt  in  my  own  tofts/'  saM  Rosa- 
ssaaV  venrd  wi|h  betself  for  having  made  the  ap)ieal  j 
and  vexed  with  her  hostess  for  having  answered  as 
she  had  done.  u  But  Mrs.  Denham  only  said  yes 
to  save  you,  Mrs.  SeWeB,  from  being  pot  in  the 
corner  for  teumg  fibs." 

"  1  aiisweredyoar  question  truly.  Miss  Trevor, 
observed  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a  gravity  that  HI  ac- 
corded with  the  playful  conversation  earned  on  by 
these  around  her. 

"  There,  Rosalind,  now  you  must  ting,"  cried 
Mrs.  Sewell  in  still  greater  glee. 

"Certainly j  it  would  be  rode  to  refuse  after 
haying  asked  the  question  j  I  shall  be  more  pro* 
dent  m  future,  and  you  mar  depend  on  my  paying 
yon  off;  Minny,'*  added  Bosahod,  holding  up  her 
finger  In  merry  menace. 

"  There  was  a  song  your  mother  used  to  sing  in 
former  days,  that  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine," 
said  Mr.  Adnam.  ■•> 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother  then  ?"  asked  Rosa-lous  sometimes.'* 
Imd  with  interest.  1    "  In  plain  prose,  an  unfeeling  rattle.  I  thank  you 

"  Yes,  and  admired,  ay,  and  loved  her  too,  as  all  Miss  Trevor  ?  he  replied,  piqued  at  her  words. 


*  I  have  not  beard  ouch  kindly  tones  lor  a  long 
time,  young  lady  |  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  more  in 
love  with  you  than  I  was  with  your  mother." 

*  Please  not,  Mr.  Adnam,  people  are  so  stupid 
when  they  are  in  love,    What  is  the  name  of  the 

?" 

think  tbe  first  fine  runs  thus:— 

'  Deceit  may  dwell  in  winning  smile,9 

Do  you  know  it  ?* 

**I  would  rather  not  slog  it,"  answered  Rosa- 
lind quickly,  with  an  in  voluntary  glance  at  Mrs. 
Denham. 

M  Nay  but  you  said  X  should  cfaonse,  and  I  will 
have  no  other." 

Very  well  then,  since  it  must  bo  so,"  replied 
Rosalind,  taking  her  seat  at  the  piano ,  without 
further  comment. 

so^a 

Deceit  may  dwell  in  winning  smile, 

And  fraud  in  beaming  glance; 

Mean  hearts  may  stoop  to  practise  guile, 

Or  weak  opes  bend  to  chance  j 

And  ad  beside  grow  false  and  cold — 

All  fall  in  love  and  truth  i 

Not  so  the  friend  I  lov'd  of  old— 

The  friend  of  early  youth. 

Our  young  feet  stray 'd  beside  the  brook, 
That^murmured  sweetly  by  j 
On  wJood.anaT  wave  we  bent  our  look, 
Then  sought  each  other's  eye. 
Oaf' hopes,  our  joys  had  but  one  will- 
Both  wept  when  aorrow  came) 
Through  chance  and  change-— through  good 

and  ill 
0»r  (pre,  shall  be  the  same. 

"BealtiJot!  jutt  as  your  mother  used  to  sing  it, 
only  perijips  with  a  little  more  energy— a  little 
more  passion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression," 
exclaimed.  Mr.  Adnam  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
son&  breaking  the  silence  which  had  been  main* 
tained  by  alL 

"  It  is  a  uretty,  simple  air,  and  suits  Miss  Trevor's 
voice,"  observed  Mrs.  Weston  with  a  polite  and 
patronising  manner. 

Mrs.'  Denham  turned  away  without  speaking, 
whilst  Mrs.  Sewell,  forgetful  of  her  promise,  began 
praising  her  young  favourite  and  her  performance 
to  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  would  have  preferred  some 
other  subject,  lor,  though  a  good-natured  woman, 
she  did  not  wish  to  have  her  own  consciousness  of 
Rosalindas  superiority  over  her  daughters  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  another. 

"  I  never  heard  Chat  song  before,  though  I  thought 
I  knew  all  your  stock,' r observed  Eared  to  his 
cousin. 

"  I  never  sing  it  to  strangers— ray  mother  would 
not  like  it" 

"Strangers,  Rosalind!  Do  you  count  me  a 
stranger  ?T* 

"  I  count  you  a  very  merry,  amusing  person,  and 
good-natured  in  the  main,  though  a  little  mischicv- 
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"  That  is  your  interpretation,  not  mine.  Do  you 
proclaim  yourself  sentimental,  and  wish  me  to 
affix  my  signature  to  the  proclamation  f* 

"  No,  Momus  defend  me  from  the  senttmentals 
Bat  1  am  not  unfeeling." 

u  I  never  said  you  were.  You  have  the  prose, 
but  not  the  poetry  of  feeling ;  that  is  scarcely  in 
man's*  nature— it  requires  the  quickness  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  woman's  tact  to  perceive  the  many  shades 
the  softer  tints  of  suffering  and  affection." 

M  Ah,  yes ;  that  is  alt  too  poetical  and  sentimental 
•for  me  ;  I  am  for  the  lights  of  life,  and  leave  the 
shades  to  others.  But  what  change  has  come  over 
you  since  your  arrival  here  ?  I  never  heard  you 
talk  book  before.  For  which  of  your  present  au- 
dience is  this  intended i  Not  for  Mrs.  l)enluun,  or 
Rupert  Wyvill  it  is  to  be  hoped ;  for  they  seera 
quite  insensible  to  your  eloquence,  the  former  hav- 
ing walked  away— the  latter  being  absorbed  in 
study.  And  I  fear  the  rest  of  the  company  have 
not  profited  much  by  your  oratory.  I  must  retort 
your  advice  to  me  not  an  hour  sincet  sweet  cox. 
Get  rid  of  the  sentimental,  for  it  does  not  suit  you. 
Vive  la  bagatelle! — let  that  be  our  motto.— Do 
play  roc  a  merry  jig,  Miss  Bailey,  lest  Miss  Trevor's 
sentimental  singing  and  sentimental  face  should  in 
feet  me  with  the  blue*  V* 

"Why  there  is  no  pleasing  you,  weathercock  as 
you  are.  Scarcely  five  minutes  back  you  were 
blaming  Miss  Trevor  for  not  thinking  you  the  very 
extract  of  feeling;  and  now  you  are  quarrelling 
with  her  for  not  being  as  rattle-brained  aa  your- 
self," observed  Mr.  Adnam,  displeased  with  what 
seemed  a  censure  on  Ma  favourite  song. 

"  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Ad  nam.  Do  you  suppose  in 
the  present  state  of  locomotion  that  one  is  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  same  mind,  than  to  the  same 
place ?  Let  who  will  be  a  railway  station  never 
moving— let  roe  be  a  railway  carriage,  whisking 
through  the  air — the  wonder  of  the  timid  and 
common-place/* 

'*  Leaving  nothing  but  smoke  behind,"  remarked 
Mr.  Adnam  drily. 

"  Illuminating  the  country  as  1  pass  along,  and 
bearing  millions  in  my  train.  You  roust  get  vid  of 
your  old  fashioned  notions ;  ray  steam  is  up,  and  I 
shall  carry  the  day.  You  will  V  one  of  my  com- 
pany, Miss  Trevor,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Do  not  think  of  it ;  his  company  is  below  par,' 
said  Mr.  Adnam.  .     \   * 

"  Do  you  mean  the  present  oafnpa&y^  '  Send 
him  to  Coventry,  ladies  and  gentlemen/Tortlle  Ita- 
sult,"  replied  Edred  glancing  gaily  round*  on  his 
hearers.  *  Ha !  ha  ?  Mr.  Adnam  you  would  blow 
me  up,  if  tow  could  ;  but  you  can't ;— sVean  bear  a 
pressure  of  sixty  pounds  on  the  square  inch  without 
exploding.    Now  Miss  Bailey  for  the  jifr"  '   , 

"  Ah,  yes  •  that  young  fellow  is  to*  quiek  for 


"  In  plain  prose,  as  Mr.  Cottrell  say*,  I  in  a 
romp  and  a  vixen— Is  that  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Adnam  ?"  questioned  Rosalind  archly,  yet  with  a 
slight  touch  of  vexation  in  the  tone* 

*  No  such  thing,  Miss  Trevor ;  I  am  sure  yon  are 
neither.  Come,  Wy vill,  do  say  something  pretty 
for  me — play  the  courtier,  if  you  will  not  play  the 
hero." 

"I  am  afraid  I  sheald  prove  aa  unskilful  m  one  as 
the  other  *  and  Miss  Trevor  professes  a  < 


pretty  speeches." 

"  rsha,  man  !    Do  you  believe  all  a  yeans  bvdv'a 
professions }    If  so,'  laek-a-day  for  your  wisdom." 


"At  present  I  am  just  in  the  mood  to  believe 
whatever  will  entail  least  trouble. * 

"  Out  upon  your  indolent* !  You  want  a  Rood 
shaking  or  a  fgood  scolding.  Do  assist  me,  Mia* 
Trevor,  in  inflicting  the  latter.* 

"  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  scold,  aa  veil  aa  a 
romp  aud  a  vixeu  ?  that  is  supposing  me  endowed 
with  a  superabundance  of  energy  indeed/' 

"  No,  na  I  I  do  nothing  but  get  into-  scrape*  to* 
night.  But  there  is  Rupert  Wy  villr  a  clever,  west 
informed  voung  roan." 

"  Is  he  r"  observed  Rosalind  quietly. 

"  Ay,  that  he  is ;  and  aaa  be  very  pleasant**' 

"Can  he?"  repeated  Rosalind  in  the  same  dry 
tone,  which  could  not  be  called  assenting. 

*  To  be  sure  he  can,  though  he  will  net  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  attempt  it  half  his  time. 
Now  do  persuade  ban  te  make  himself  agreeable." 

"  I  am  still  a  very  simple  body  in  some  thinge, 
Mr.  Adnam  \  but  I  gave  up  attempting  knooaaibB*- 
ties  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  found  I  cousd 
net  indqee  my  doll  to  talk." 

"  There  Wyvill !  won't  that  pique  you  into  play* 
tag  the  pleasant ."' 

*  I  am  never  piqued  into  playing  any  thing." 
"For  the  honour  of  nay  penetration  at  least  do 

prove  that  you  can  be  agreeable." 

"  Excuse  me :  I  cannot  undertake  to  prove  the 
truth  of  all  mv  friends'  assertions.  If  they  will 
draw  rash  conclusions  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  It  Is  not  a  rash  conclusion  y  you  know  you  can 
be  exceedingly  agreeable,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Adnam 
pettishly,  vexed  at  hit  ill  success.  "1  haw*  known 
you  entertain  your  hearers,  ay,  absolutely  enchain 
their  attention  for  hours  together.  And  this  I 
must  beg  you  to  believe,  Miss  Trevor,  whatever  he 
may  choose  to  say  to  the  contrary." 

"  Miss  Trevor  is  not  given  to  credulity,"  ob- 
served Rupert  with  a  smile,  which,  though  slight, 
had  something  of  mischief  in  it. 

K  It  is  a  fact,"  said  Mr.  Adnam  resolutely. 

«  That  settle*  the  point ;  I  never  believe  a  fret," 
said  (Rosalind  laughing.  "  Theories  may  be  true  or 
wife's  hut  facta  are  never  to  be  trusted;  they  i 


him,"  observed  Rupert  Wyvill  looking  up  from  his 
book. 

"  There  is  the  rub  !  those  steam  carriages  can  go 
either  way ;  and  so  can  he  t  rush  on  till  you  think 
Mm  lost  by  his  rashness,  when — to !  he  suddenly 
backs  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  runs  over  you,  so 
that  there  is  no  knowing  where  to  have  dim.  I 
wish  you  would  enter  the  field  against  him,WyviM." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  am  much  more  inclined  at 
present  to  take  my  ease  than  to  enact  the  warlike  " 

"Indolence  should  be  left  to  us  worn-out  old 
fellows,  who  can  onlj  point  a  moral,  not  adorn  a  tale. 
You  should  be  active  and  daring— ready  for  any 
thing.  Do  stir  him  up,  Miss  Trevor  j  you  have 
energy  enough  to  inspire  and  animate  all  around 
you.^ 


"Ah,  yes  •  that  young  fellow  is  to*  quick  for  nv?,  like  'prop*,  brought  forward  to  support  a  faffing 

1  am  getting  old  and  stupid,  "said  Mr.  Ad  nana  with,  ^superstructure.* 

a  good-humoured  shake  of  the  head."    w(j)e  will         ~    " 

carry  all  before  hlro." 

"I  thought  he  boasted  or  dragging  "all  behind 
_  <i  ^i i  «i ft  \*7...  n»  i~XY . e Li- 


lt is  very  tiresome  of  you  both,"  cried  the  old 
gentleman  still  more  pe&ulantiv.  *  I  would  have 
vouched  ibr  your  being  reasonable.  Miss  Trevor.'" 


1  Vouch  for  Mr.  Wyvill 's  ^eine  agreeable  if  you 
please,  that  is  your  concern,  or  his ;  but  never,  I 
warn  you,  vouch  for  my  being  reasonable."  inter- 
posed Rosalind  before  he  could  finish  the  aeutenee. 

"  You  are  out  of  luck  to-night*  Mr.  Adnam," 
said  Rupert  with  more  animation  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown.  "  You  pull  the  wires,  but  your 
puppets  refuse  to  dance." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  designate  me  aa 
a  puppet?"  questioned  feasible)  a  little  haughtily. 

"  That  is  right !  At  him  Miss  Trevor— be  de- 
serves it,"  cried  Mr.  Adnam,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee ;  "  you  are  in  for  it  now,  Wyvill ;  for  alio 
has  a  sharp  wit." 

"  Haa  she  ?"  said  Rupert  in  precisely  the  same 
tone  employed  by  Rosalind  a  short  tune  before, 
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when  told  of  Ills  being  a  pleasant,  well  informed 
fount  man. 

•*  Yes,  that  she  has:  she  can  make  you  succumb  if 
•be  will."  '  * 

41  Can  -she  ?n  said  Rupert  in  the  same  tone. 

**  Yes,  that  she  ean  f  cut  hira  up,  Miss  Trevor ! 
show  what  yon  can  do  when  planed." 

**  I  am  never  piqued  into  doing  anything,"  an- 
swered RosnKnd,  following  Rupert's  lead  and  using 
feus  former  words  and  tone. 

*  Oh  !  don't  let  him  off  in  that  way.  Attack,  him. 
and  he  win*  rouse  himself  to  the  encounter.  Do 
not  believe  that  his  indifference  is  real. 

"  I  am  in  a  mood  to  believe  any  thine  that  will 
canse  me  least  trouble,"  said  Rosalind,  turning 
away  to  join  Mrs.  SeweB,  after  one  glance  at 
Rupert  to  sec  how  he  bore  her  words.  She  felt 
rather  pinned  at  the  discussion — was  he  the  fike  ? 
if  so  he  old  not  show  it  *,  and  she  fancied  she  could 
perceive  the  same  scarcely  perceptible  smile  of 
conscious  power,  which  had  so  much  annoyed  bet 
some  years  before.  Fattened  with  her  journey  she 
retired  to  rest  almost  tnxmedialely,  whilst  Mr. 
Adnam  betook  himself  to  scolding  Wy  vill  for  his 
indolence,  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  up  a  fight,  as  he  called  it,  between  him  and 


ting  you  down  as  proud  and  disagreeable ;  and  this 
vexes  me.  You  have  scarcely  spoke  to  any  of 
them  since  your  arrival." 

"  Which  said  arrival  took  place  yesterday  about 
five  o'clock ;  and  I  chattered  as  fast  as  I  could  till  I 
went  to  bed,  and  continued  to  talk  ia  my  sleep. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  hold  a  committee, 
Mrs.  Denham  chair- woman,  and  decide  how  many 
words  it  is  needful  1  should  utter  in  one  day : — that 
determined,  I  will  get  my  task  over  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning;  and  then  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  my  evenings  to  myselfc"  • 

"  You  are  in  such  au  odd  humour,  Rosalind,  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  ia  jest  or  earnest," 
said  Mrs.  SewelJ,  really  bewildered  by  her  young 
favourite's  gravity. 

"Leave  the  problem  unsolved*  dear  Minny," 
answered  Rosalind  with  a  smile.  "  The  earth  will 
twirl  round  on  its  aifis  just  the  same  whether  L play- 
sage  or  pulcinetla." 

"  Very  likely,  ""J  dear  child,  but  you  are  too 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Do  eome  and  join  us  instead  of  sitting  out  here 
with  a  book,  looking  so  learned  and  unsociable  ?" 
began  Mrs.  BeweU,  approaching  Rosalind,  wlio  was 
seated  in  an  inner  apartment,  too  much  delighted, 
with  the  work  she  was  perusing  to  speculate  on 
what  opinions  might  be  formed  on  her  keeping 
apart  from  the  other  guests. 

•*  But  I  am  so  happy,  dear  Minny ;  and  being 
neither  German  wool,  needle,  nor  canvass,  the 
ladies  can  do  very  well  without  me." 

"But  Mrs.  Denham  may  think  it  odd  my  dear.** 

*  What's  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecuba  ?*  ex-| 
claimed  Rosalind  Trevor  in  a  mock  heroic  tone. 
"Depend  upon  Hshe  is  thinking  of  her  next  rent- 
day— not  of  me.** 

"  It  is  very  wrong  of  you,  Rosalind,  to  speak  in 
this  way  of  your  hostess  ?  for  your  mother's  sake, 
you  should  try  to  please  her.  Remember  what' 
mends  they  were  in  their  youth." 

"  What  then  ?  Whose  fault  is  it,  that  they  are 
not  friends  now  ?  But  we  discussed  that  point  yes- 
terday ;  aud  you  have  not  kept  your  engagement. 
You  know  you  hare  been  praising  me  contrary  to 
our  agreement,  therefore  I  am  not  bound  ft»  be 
more  than  civil  to  Mrs  Denham ;  that »  all  wfiicb 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  me,  so  sat  no  more 
about  it"  v-jrj-l 


*  Yon  are  in  a  wilful  mood  again,  T  can  see  that.' 
said  Mrs.  Sewell  in  vexation. 


Rosalind  laughed,  and  looked  pfeyfullj  malicious. 

"But  do  put  away  your  book,  ifose ;  and  come 
to  the  work  table :  1  want  you  to  amuse  me-"* 

"You  want  me  to  amuse  you!  Don't  tell  fibs, 
dear  Minny,  as  I  warned  you  last  night,  or  you  will 
he  in  the  comer  in  no  time.  You  can  amuse  your- 
self very  well  without  me ;  but  I  see  how  it  is:  the 
Kntlemen  having  departed  for  the  (air,  either  to 
y  horses  or  to  sell  them— to  cheat  or  to  be  cheat- 
ed,! do  not  remember  which— 4he  ladies  need  some 
entertainment,  so  have  sent  you  to  engage  me  for 
the  purpose.  Is  there  no  monkey,  or  boy  with 
mice  aud  a  hurdy-gurdy  that  would  do  as  well ; 
then  I  might  be  aflowed'to  read  in  peace  ?' 

"Nonsense,  Rosalind!  you  do  fancy  such  odd 
tilings.  The  truth  is,  every  one  is  remarking  that 
you  Keep  aloof  from  your  cousins,  so  they  are  set- 


young  to  set  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  defiance  * 
besides  it  does  not  do  for  a  woman  at  any  time." 

"  No,  it  is  not  one  of  our  very  few  pruajegea  cer- 
tainly* and  there  is  the  hardship.  Now  a  man  may 
gp  hop,  skip,  and  jump  through  the  world  with  one 
side  of  his  face  like  a  narlequin,  and  the  other  like 
a  judge  |  and  provided  he  can  give  his  friends  good 
dinners,  Havana  cigars,  and  a  battu,  he  is  considered 
not  only  amusing,  but  estimable  and  clever  j  whilst 
we  poor  women,  alas?  must  walk  through  ufe  as  if 
we  had  beeu  drilled,  with  a.  stately  step  and  sober 
dignity,  eschewing  all  feeling  and  romance — work- 
ing ottomans — keeping  the  house — scolding  tiie  ser- 
vants— and  obeying  one's  husband." 

"Well,  Rosalind,  is  not  that  all  rightr-and  a 
woman's  duty." 

"  Oh,  ves .  all  right!  and  a  womaa^s  duty  Ir-at 
least  so  the  meufolks  say." 

"Well,  and  they  are  wiser  than  we  are." 

"  Umph  !  they  take  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge if  that  is  to  be  counted  as  proof," 

*  You  are  in  a  very  droll  way  this  morning, 
Rosa:  I  ii ever  thought  you  at  all  masculine  before. 
Surely  you  do  not  waul  to  give  good  dinners,  battns, 
and  Havana  cigars." 


"My  good  fairy  defend  me?"  cried  Rosalind 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  bewilderment  of 
the  matter-of-fact  Mrs.  Se well.  "I  have  no  taste  for 
entremets  aVejgars' ;  and  have  always  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful, distance  from  a  gun,  since  Michael  shot  off 
my  favourite,  curl  j  but  I  am  in  a  merry  mood  this 
morning,  and  should  like  the  privilege  of  a  hop,  skip, 
an{T  a  jumn  someGmea,  I  shall  never  be  drilled  into 
a  proper,  sober,  womanly  nonentity,  like  my  beauti- 
ful cousitiMaria  Weston,  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt 
like  those  cows  in  the  distance,  when  bitten 
m  the  gad-4ty*mischitf,  I  must  have  my  way,  and 
frisk  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure  ;  ay,  and  laugh 
and  erf  too  when  touched  or  amused.9 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  driH  you  into  silence,  Rosalind, 
your  spirits  are  so  delightful ;  only  do  come  and  sit 
with  your  cousins,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  every 


body  talking  of  your  being  proud  and  unsociable, 
and  giving  vourseK  airs.  As  I  said  before,  a  woman 
should  not  orave  the  opinion  of  the  world." 

"She  must  be  a  heave  woman  indeed  who  would 
do  so.  Every  body — and  the  world.  What  grand, 
high  sounding  words  !  Collective  nouns,  or  collect- 
ive pronouns,  or  some  such  things.  Quite  terrific  J 
Bugbears  to  alarm  the  grown  up  children  of  this 
earth.  The  world  generally  means  three  old  gos- 
sips— male  or  female,  as  the  chance  may  be— a 
dandy,  and  a  flirt-  Now  is  it  wise  to  heed  the  cri- 
ticism of  five  such  judges  ?** 

"  You  arc  all  in  the  wrung,  Rosalind ;  it  was  a 
very  clever  person  who  said  it,  aud  a  great  favour- 
ite of  yours." 
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« Did  Mr.  Wyvill  say  tor*  questioned  Rosalind 
with  great  animation. 

*#lfo,  ray  dear;  I  did  not  know  that  lie  was  a 
favourite  of yours." 

"Certainty  not;*  ruffled  Rosalind  colouring. 
•*  I  alluded  to  the  first  part  of  your  remark." 

44  Oh !  to  Iris  being  clever.  Why  people  aay  to  5 
bat  he  does  not  talk  ranch,  and  never  looks  at,  or 
thinks  of  you." 

A  alight  pouting  of  her  ruhy  Bp  was  Rosalind's 
only  comment  on  this  assertion. 

••Who  may  this  very  clever  person  he  then,  who 
honours  me  with  his  remarks  r* 

•Edred  Cottrell,  my  dear," 

*Edred  Cottrett!"  repeated  Miss  Trevor  11 
great  surprise,  and  some  indignation. 

"  Yea,  Edred  Cottrell  5  and  I  hone  yon  will  heed 
what  he  says,  as  he  is  such  a  great  mend  of  yours." 

"I  must  know  att  about  it  ftsst,  so  sit  down  here 
and  teH  roe,**  said  Rosafind  after  a  moment's 
thought 

**Ay,  now  jrou  are  growing  reasonable,0  ob 
served  Mrs.  Sfewefl,  del 
carrying  her  point. 

**  if  o,  Minny  dear,  I  am  not  reasonable j  hut  I 
am  Tery  impatient,  so  pray  tell  me  at  once.  What 
did  Mr.Cottrefl  say  ?  and  when  did  he  any  It?  and 
to  whom  did  he  say  it  ?" 

••Why  we, that  Is  the  Baileys  andWestons," 
said  Mrs.  Sewell,  correcting  herself,  "  were  talk- 
ing about  you  this  morning  In  the  breakfast  room 
after  you  nad  strolled  out  on  the  lawn  ;  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  remarked  that  you  seemed  a  nieeish  young 
woman,  only  rather  difficult  to  make  seguaintanee 
with." 

••A  nieeish jroerng woman V*  muttered Reaafind 
with  a  half  satirical,  half  comical  smile;  but  Mrs. 
Sewell  did  not  hear  her  and  continued. 

49  *  Yes,  said  Mrs.  Weston,  she  does  appear  very 
unsociable ;  I  will  not  be  uncharitable  ana  say  that 
she  gives  herself  airs,  but.  hope  her  seeming  pride 
is  merely  the  effect  of  her  country  education  and 
limited  knowledge  of  the  world — the  awkwardness 
of  one  brought  up  in  seclusion.  Ease  and  elegance 
are  only  to  be  acquired  by  mixing  from,  childhood 
in  the  highest  circles/  she  added  with  an  approving 


society.  She  would  not  jmrposdy  be  rude,  bat  being 
very  clever  herself  she  is  only  interested  in  those  who) 
resemble  her;  and,  therefore, sometimes  gives  si- 
fence  to  strangers  unintentionally,  by  showing  her 
{ preference  for  a  book,  or  her  own  thouahts.  Iwiati 
or  her  own  sake  she  would  always  make  herself  as 
delightful  as  I  have  seen  her  at  times.  I  dare  saw 
you  will  find  her  Very  agreeable  when  she  comes  to 
know  more  of  you ;  but  she  seldom  takes  to  new 
acquaintances,  unless  she  thinks  them  remarkably 
clever  and  ttiritueV  *  So  she  considers  us  att  stu- 
pid, vlly  ana  commonplace,  and  therefore  wilt  not. 
take  to  us/  exclaimed  Miss  Bailey  in  a  huff.  'She 
never  told  me  this,  so  you  must  not  repeat  what  1 
have  said,  it  may  be  only  my  fancy/  replied  Mr. 
Cottrell,  vexed  at  having  let  out  so  much.  c  I  shall 
certainly  not  force  myself  upon  her,  and  think  in  aa 
younga  person  a  little  humility  would  he  desirable. 
As  her  especial  friend,  Mr.  Cottrell,  you  should 
advise  her  to  show  more  respect  and  regard  for  her 
relatives ;  were  my  girls  to  exhibit  so  much  hauteur, 
which  I  am  sure  tabey  will  not,  I  should  be  very 
ted  at  the  prospect  of  much  annoyed.  Do  not  you  ajgree  with  me,  Mrs. 
Denham,  that  jc  shows  a  defect  in  disposition  or  ed- 
ucation when  a  girl  gives  herself  airs  P  remarked 
Mrs.  Weston," 

"  Did  you  not  long  to  box  her  ears  too  ?'  asked 
Rosalind  archly. 

M  That  I  did,  aa  you  may  suppose,  particularly 
when  Mrs.  Denham  said  yes.1* 

"Was  that  all  she  scad?" 

"  Yes,  all ;  you  know  she  never  says  much  ;  but 
she  did  not  look  best  pleased,  and  I  am  sure  wishes 
you  to  talk  more  to  tout  cousins.** 

"Did  Mr.  Cottrell  say  anything  Juirifterr'*' 

"  Not  a  great  deal,  for  the  horses  were  announced 
almost  immediately.  He  said  you  were  too  talented 
to  be  judged  by  common  rules,  and  that  when  you 
took  a  fancy  to  a  person  you  wetfs  perfectly  be* 
witching,  but  otherwise  you  weregeueraUy  consider- 
ed reserved  and  unsociable.  He  would  try  mud  per- 
suade you  to  be  more  accessible,  but  feared  he  had  not 
much  influence.  And  that  was  aU,  I  think.  Oh, 
no !  I  remember  some  one,  Terry  Weston,  I  be* 
lieve,  said  he  was  sure  you  were  satirical ;  but 
Mr.  Cottrell  would  not  allow  this  at  all,  dcelarinsj, 


still  fife  to  ray  mind.  'She  sets  up  for  a  wit  and  a 
clever  woman,  and  has  no  repose  of  manner,  and 
no  taste  In  dress,'  observed  Terry  Weston,  ar- 
ranging his  hair  at  the  glass.  I  could  have  boxed 
the  puppy's  ears.*-1  She  is  a  monstrous  fine  girl 
with  some  dash,  some  go  in  her,*  remarked  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  flicking  his  whip,  or  Tommy  as  he 
calls  h,  at  his  sister.  '  She  does  not  condescend  to 
speak  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Cottrell— what  docs  he 
say  of  her  r  You  all  saw  how  silent  she  was  at 
breakfast  between  papa  and  Mr.  Wyvill,'  observed 
Miss  Bailey  pertly.  As  if  you  could  have  talked  to 
her  papa  mdeed,  who  knows  nothing  of  any  thing 
but  stocks  and  funds. — «I  agree  with  Richard  Wes- 
ton, Miss  Bailey :  Miss  Trevor  is  a  monstrous  fine 


glance  at  her  eldest  daughter,  who  is  a  dull  piece  ofjon  the  contrary,  that  you  always  laughed  at  every 
"' """  *  body  in  a  good  natured  way." 

"And  this  was  really  all  that  passed  /"asked  Ro- 
salind anxiously. 

«  Yes,  that  is  the  sense  of  all  that  passed,  and,  aa 
far  as  I  can  remember,  the  words." 

"And  did  Mrs.  Sewell  say  nothing  in  defense  of 
her  pet  ?" 

'f  Von  know,  Rosalind,  you  insisted  yesterday  that 
I  should  not  speak  of  you  at  att,"  replied  Mrs.  Se- 
well looking  away. 

u  And  you  heard  me  abused,  yet  kept  silence  ?'* 

.Mrs.  Sewell  made  no  reply. 

"  Ah,  naughty  Minny !  yon  would  tell  a  fib  if 
you  dared,  and  did  not  think  lahauU  find  you  out." 

"  Well  then  1  did  sneak,  if  you  must  know.    It 


girl  with  some  dash — some  go  in  her ;  or,  to  use  was  not  in  flesh  and  blood  to  told  my  peace  when 


more  elegant  and  apni-opriate  language,  she  is  a 
beautiful,  talented,  high-spirited  girl.'— *  Oh  ?  she  is 
such  a  favourite  of  yours,  of  course  you  will  say  so. 
And  I  suppose  yon  will  not  allow  her  to  be  proud 
and  unsociable/  sneered  Miss  Bailey.  I  could  have 
boxed  her  ears  too." 

"You  must  have  a  very  large  organ  of  combat- 
iveness,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sewell,*  observed  Rosalind, 
laughing.  "  I  shall  have  to  stand  bail  for  yon  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace  in  my  behalf.  But  what  did 
cousin  Edred  sav  to  this  ?** 

"  Oh  !  he  took  your  part  of  ectirse,  saving/  You 
are  mistaken,  Miss  Bailey ;  Miss  Trevor  is  not 
proud— she  is  ever  kind  to  the  poor  and  humble  j 
but  you  must  not  expect  a  girl  with  her  beauty  and 
talents  to  find  pleasure  in  general,  commonplace 


they  accused  you  of  giving  yourself  airs,  which  you 
never  did  in  all  your  life,  though  you  may  be  a  lit- 
tle wilful  and  vexatious  sometimes." 

"  I  hope  you  had  the  candour  to  admit  that  in  the 
midst  of  alfyour  culonoms." 

"  No,  to  be  sure  T  did  not.  But  there  are  you 
laughing  at  what  I  have  told  you,  when  I  am  all  in  a 
passion. 

"That  is  very  wrongs  my  dear  Mrs.  Sewell,  and 
comes  of  your  country  education."  - 

"You  may  jest  as  you  please,  Rosalind  ;  hut  it  is 
no  jesting  matter,"  observed  theoM  lady  pettishly  % 
though  unable  to  resist  a  smile  at  Rosalind's  merry 
face.  "I  think  a  greU  deal  of  what  I  have  tokl 
you." 

"  So  do  I,  but  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  your  be- 
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tag  in  such  a  rage  with  those  good  people  for  abu- 
sing your  pet" 

"You  might  be  better  employed,  Mia  Trevor, 
than  in  laughing  at  your  mother'*  old  friend  who 
loves  too  as  well  as  that  mother  herself!" 

"Much  better  employed,  dear  Minny.  and  that 
is  in  thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness,"  said  the 
affectionate  girl,  kissingber  cheek. 

"  At,  that  is  the  way  you  get  over  me,*  replied 
Mrs.  5ewe)l,  returning  the  caress,  and  looking  as  if 
ahe  thought  there  was  no  one  on  earth  like  her 

foungCavourite— so^ood— so  fair — so  clever.  "Bot 
wish  you  would  think  seriously  of  what  I  have 
been  saying. " 

«•  I  do  think  very  seriously  of  %n  answered  Ro- 
salind,  with  a  look  of  thought  (hat  delighted  Mrs. 
Sewell. 

"  Then  you  will  come  in  to  your  cousins.*9 

«  This  instant,  and  talk  to  them  alt  I  will 
since  Mrs.  Bailey  that  I  am  not  a  Bieessh  girr— as- 
sure Mm.  Weston  thai  I  wtUmse  myself  as  many 
airs  as  I  please,  and  tell  Miss  Bailey  that  shew  the 
dullest  of  the  doll-the  most  eomsaoopawig  of  the 
commonplace  " 

MMy  dear  Rosalind,  you  will  nererlhmkafmch 
a  thing !  Yeu  eseeet  he  m  earnest,"  examhaed 
Mrs.  Sewell  catching  bold  of  he*  eras  to  detain 
her. 

"Not  in  earnest,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bewail;  why 
should  you  think  me  otherwise  I* 

"Now,  Rose,  now  da  consider/' pleaded  poor 
Mrs.  Sewell  in  an  agowy.  u  Mrs,  Deahem  b  there 
—what  will  she  think  r 

"That  I  know  haw  to  defend  myself  tram  mise 


drawing  room  her  eye  eswxmntered  Mrs*  Denham^ 
steady  gaee.  Colouring  slightly,  but  without  mak- 
ing any  remark  she  passed  on  direct  to  the  work 
table,  round  which  most  of  the  guests  were  assem- 
bled, 

"  Do  give  me  a  seat  by  you,  Miss  Weston,  and 
shield  me  from  cruel  Mrs.  Sewefs  tyranny,"  she 
began,  taking  a  chair  beside  her  beautiful,  but  inan- 
imate eousin. 

P  Me  cruel!"  stammered  poor  Mrs.  8ewell,  giv- 
ing  herself  op  for  lost, "  I  am  sure—** 

M  And  I  am  sure  too,  Mrs.  Sewell,  that  you  have 

■en  causing  me  to  endure  the  torments  of  Tanta- 
lus," interposed  Rosalind  with  another  inisehievous 
glance.  *  You  place  a  fmwmatingbook  m  my  hands, 
sad  asaomvas  every  freaky  is  enchained  by  its 
beauties,  yon  insist  on  mr  leaving  It,  tettng  me 
that  I  am  rude  and  unsociable  to  sit  reading  alone, 
instead  of  working  German  wools  ia  company.  I 
appeal  to  yon.  Miss  Weston,  whether  thw  is  not 
being  yery  cruel." 

"Oiwcsjneot  read  all  day,"  replied  the  lovely 
Maria,  who  had  am  turn  for  study. 

u  No,  to  be  sure  not,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  catching 
at  her  words:    "Reading lour  together  nukes  one 

1+mA  **»U» 


rettiidssuuMeredand  stasia. 
Bo  not  say  a  word,  Mrs. 


Sewell,  or  I  will  have 


ovvevensje,  aad  tell— yeu  know  what  Them  what 
*  leJtisnleooi 


el  should  prick 


"  Oh !  Rose,  I  entreat  yoo  to  consider  1  I  ought 
never  to  have  told  you  what  was  said.*' 

*  No,  that  is  the  thing,  Mrs.  Sewell  j  it 
great  breach  of  confidence  in  y< 
disclosure,"  eHed  the  leughlBg " 

"  You  should  not  have  asked  me.1 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Sewell,  you  are  like  the  rest  of  die 
world,  doing  wrong  and  then  trying  to  lay  the  blame 
00  another.* 

«  Well,  Rose,  I  know  I  was  in  mute,**  said  Mrs. 
Sewell  humbly.  •  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
where  you  are  concerned  lam  always  doing  wrong, 
and  it  was  just  the  same  when  I  tried  to  serve  your 
mother.'9 

"  A  yery  singular  coincidence  indeed,19  observed 
Rosalind,  trying  to  look  grave. 

"  Bat  you  wul  not  take  advantageof  my  fcoHy,  and 
get  me  into  a  scrape,  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell  eeas> 
ingly.  "  You  know  it  was  all  my  affection  tor  you 
that  led  me  into  this  error,  so  you  must  not  let  out 
that  I  have  repeated  what  was  said.  ~ 
that" 

"And  keep  the  promise  ss  well  ss  you  kept  yours 
not  toprske  me  ?'* asked  Rosalind  archly. 

"Iconld  not  be  silent  then,  but  do  promise  tebe 
prudent" 

"Pradent,  indeed !  Am  I  not  always  prudent  ? 
Come  along  and  see  with  wliateoinwiiinsasr  wisdom 
v  nan  act" 

M  Then  you  win  not  say  anything,  Ream  dear  ?"J 
ahe  urged,  holding  her  hack. 

"Not  say  anything!  I  intend  to  say  a  great 
deal/' replied  the  merry  Rossuod,  looking  so  mu> 
ehievmts  that  poor  Mrs.  Sewell  was  fin  absolute 


must  I  do,  say  heaotisnl 

"Come  and  work  with  us." 

K  But  suppose  I  sasmot    8apposeisl> 
say  sugars,  and  stake  my  violets  too* 
blue." 

«  You  would  soon  learn  better,"  replied  Maria, 
taking  her  ass  pied  d*  ia  fcfffle.  «  Shall  I  teash 
you.,T 

u  Will  you  also  give  me  patience  to  learn  ?" 

"  Don\  heed  what  she  says ;  she  eaa  work  very 
welt"  said  Mrs.SewutI,  with  an  imploring  gesture, 
meant  to  intimate  that  Mrs.  Deoham  was  dis- 
pleased. 

"Do  not  provokeo^"eriedRoBnfis*l,  holding  up 
her  finger.    « If  you  do-*  wikW' 

"  WsW?"s»ked  Mrs.  Weston. 

«  Work  horjo  the  centre  Of  an  ottoman  with  a 
gentleman  on  bis  knees  before  her,  she  blushing 
celestial,  rosy  ted." 

"You  may  do  that  if  you  Hoe,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell 
greatly  relieved. 

«  You  are  ambitious,  I  tereeive--desiroes  of  be- 
ing hasnortslsMtd  by  my  needle  *  what  a  beautiful 
group  of  Bowers,  Mrs.  Weston,  mearly  as  perfect 
as  your  daughter's.    And  very  pretty  birds,  Mrs. 

H«fr*«  »  «AntiM«rt  RmtTuuL  ocSnartbe  TOUnd  Of  the 

the  labours  of 
each,  a  praise  richly  deserved. 


fright    M  Come  along,"  sbecontiniied,  drawing  her  have 


B,  n  pswoc  nvui^  wv«  w*. 

1  You  have  not  essnuwed  and  lauded  my  work,1 
:  and  say  how 


towards  the  door* 

"  But,  Rose,  my  dear,  do  think  I  Mm.  Deoham 
there  too.    Do  pray  consider." 

«  Oh,  yes,  I  am  a  person  of  great  cosMideratien,'' 
sa*l  Rosalind,  bursting  from  her  hold  and  flinging 
back,  as  she  reached  the  door,  a  look  of  merry 
lice  that  completed  Mrs.  Seweu"s  embarrassm 

Rosalind  forgot  that  others  could  see  as  well  ss 
her  old  friend,  and  as  she  turned  again  towards  the 


remarked  Mrs.  Denham,  "come  aad  say  how  you 
likeH." 

Thus  summoned,  Rosalind  was  compelled  to  look 
and  con^ment,  praise  ahe  could  not  ia  sincerity,  for 
the**twrowa*iisgh4nil. 

«  Do  you  not  think  it  very  pretty  ?"  asked  Mm. 
Deobssa  wife  satire  ssusna*^ 
in  her  face  as  she  spoke.  c   , 

«  it  is  very  nicely  worked,"  answered  Rosalind. 

*  Butthe  pattern.    Don*  you  uhe  the  pattern  ?" 

"  You  will  acquit  me  of  rudeness,  I  hope,  if  I  ad- 
mit that  the  psttern  si  not  to  my  taste  >  I  should 

wish  to  win 


i  preferred  blue  to  green  m  that  part, 
id  politely,  hot  with  no  show  of  a  wi 


1  old  friend  who  prefers  this 


salind  _ 

her  favour, 
"lam  .working  for 

pattern  to  all  others." 
"  That  is  more  than  aamcient :  affection  hallows 
I  it  touches,"  answered  Rosalind  warmly. 
"  I  sro  surprised  at  your  not  liking  it.  Miss  Tre- 
*,"  observed  Mrs.  Weston,  before  Mrs.  Denham 

could  reply.    "Maria  snd  I  think  it  particularly 
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pretty ;  bat  there,  tastes  differ,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
all  the  better  that  it  should  be  so.  I  hate  always 
remarked  that  the  opinions  of  those  brought  op  in 
town  differ  entirely  from  those  brought  up  in  the 
country.  Taste  seems  to  require  cultivation  as 
much  as  manner,"  added  the  speaker,  in  what  she 
considered  *  philosophical  tone,  fitted  for  such  a 
philosophical  remark. 

"  Or  carrots  and  onions,'*  observed  Rosalind  with 
an  assumption  of  gravity  that  set  most  of  her  hear- 
ers laughing,  much  to  Mrs.  Weston's  annoyance. 

"  Manners  should  be  formed  on  the  most  perfect 
models,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
society,"  sgain  observed  Mrs.  Weston,  with  some 
hauteur,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  an  old  baroness, 
and  a  new  countess,  constituting  her,  in  her  own  es- 
timation, an  unerring  judge  of  elegance.  "  Man- 
ners should  be  highly  polished." 

".Like  the  best  drawinr-rodm  fire  irons,9'  rub- 
bed, scrubbed,  and  oiled,  till  all  is  smooth  and  slip- 
pery," added  Miss  Trevor. 

"  You  hate  very  original  simile^"  remarked  Mrs. 
Weston, uncertain  whether Rosahnd  were  laughing 
at  her  or  not. 

"  So  I  flatter  myself,"  replied  Miss  Trevor  care- 
lessly, taking  up  a  piece  of  canvass  that  lay  before 
Anne  Westoa,  a  sickly  looking  girl  about  sixteen 

J  ears  of  age.  "  Not  one  stitch !  How  Idle !  Fer- 
aps  you  can  come  and  play  with  me  then." 

"  I  am  waiting  till  mamma  or  Maria  can  begin  it 
for  me,"  replied  the  timid  girl,  who,  being  very  shy, 
and  no  favourite  with  her  mother,  rarely  spoke  but 
when  spoken  to. 

"like  the  boy  in  the  child's  tale,  as  every  body 
else  is  busy,  I  conclude  I  must  be  busy  too.  Sup- 
pose I  arrange  the  pattern  for  you,"  said  Rosalind 
good  naturemy. 

M I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  yen*." 

"  Now  then  for  pricking  my  fingers,"  cried  Ro- 
salind, seating  herself  on  a  stool  at  the  why  girl's 
feet. 

The  pattern  was  soon  arramwd  and  began,  Miss 


Trevor  talking  so  gaily  the  while  to  those  around 
her,  that  they  looked  in  surprise  at  each  other, 
wondering  why  they  had  fancied  that  she  gave  her- 
self airs. 

"  Now  I  must  have  a  walk  for  a  reward ;  who 
will  join  me  >"  asked  Rosalind  after  working  dill 
gently  for  some  time. 

"Oh,  I— I— I—>"  cried  all  the  young  ladies,  cov- 
ering up  their  slippers  and  ottomans,  and  then  tear- 
ing the  room  to  equip  themselves  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  en- 
countering Rosahnd  on  the  stairs,  as  she  was  des- 
cending with  bonnet  and  scarf.  "  Yon  have  been 
making  yourself  very  agreeable;  and  even  Mrs. 
Weston,  who  is  certainly  jealous  of  you,  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  you  are  more  amiable  than  she  at  first 
imagined." 

M  And  all  because  I  praised  her  work,  and  showed 
some  little  skill  in  tentstitch,  and  talking  lively 
commonplace." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope. you  will  he  as  good-na- 
tured again." 

"I  was  not  at  all  good-natured,  except  to  poor 
Anne,  whom  her  mother  snubs.  There  was  mis- 
chief in  my  mind  all  the  time,  and  as  for  liking  my 
cousins  better— do  not  suppose  it.  1  wonder  how 
Mrs.  Denham  can  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
those  so  inferior  to  her  in  elegance  and  intellect.  I 
was  indifferent  to  them  before,  and  now  I  despise 
them— at  least  some  of  them;  won  by  praise  of 
cross-stitch  and  embroidery !  Dont  suppose  that 
I  can  sit  morning  after  morning  counting  six  here 
and  eight  there,  putting  in  my  needle  and  pulling 
it  out  again ;  I  shall  require  an  enormous  deal  of 
rubbing,  scrubbing,  and  oiling,  before  I  shall  be 
polished  enough  to  please  Mrs.  Weston." 


"No,  Rosahnd,  no:  you  require  no*  scrubbing'  and 
rubbing ;  your  manners  were  always  considered  ele- 
gant; and  you  will  soon  tame  down  a  little,  and 
then  you  will  become  a  general  favourite." 

u  I  have  no  fancy  to  become  a  general  favourite ; 
and  as  for  taming  down— who  or  what  is  to  tame 
me?" 

"  Oh  !  love  ray  dear ;  when  you  fall  in  love,  you 
will  be  quite  a  different  creature.  * 

**  Fall  in  love  to  tame  me  down  !"  cried  Rosalind 
laughing.  "  That  would  be  like  setting  the  house 
on  fire,  to  cure  a  smoky  chimney.    No,  no  :— 

*  Bound  to  none  my  fortunes  bey 
This  or  that  roan's  fall  I  fear  not ; 
Her  I  love  that  loreth  me ; 
And  for  the  rest— a  pin  I  case  not.' n 

M  Ah,  Captain  Right  has  not  come  yet, "observed 
Mrs.  Sewell,  who  never  sought  originality  in  her 
remarks. 

*'  He  must  be  a  general  at  the  least,  with  a  whole 
army  at  his  back,  to  conquer  and  tame  me,"  cried 
the  merry  Rosahnd. 

The  day  was  fine— the  grounds  picturesque — the 
heat  not  oppressive-  and  Rosalind  chatted  so  gaily 
with  her  young  cousins,  that  they  pronounced  her 
to  be  a  very  anjusme;  person,  though  Mrs.  Weston 
and  Miss  Bailey  added  in  their  own  minds,  not  so 
beautiful,  and  not  such  a  fine  singer  as  Edred 
Gottrell  tried  to  make  people  believe. 

As  the  party  were  still  some  distance  from  the 
house,  they  were  earned  by  the  gentlemen  return- 
ing from  the  fair,  who  galloping  across  the  park, 
and  throwing  the-  reins  to  their  grooms,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bailey,  proposed  themselves  as 
escorts  to  the  young  ladies. 

"You  looked  wery  striking  and  graceful  seen 
through  the  trees,'1  saM  Rupert  Wyvill  with  ani- 
mation. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  we  looked  otherwise 
on  a  nearer  approach,  when  no  longer  screened 
from  keen  inspection  by  intervening  branches  ?'* 
asked  Rosalind  gaily. 

"  We  cannot  gaae  on  the  sun  save  through  some 
dulling  medium— its  radiance  is  too  great  for  our 
weak  vision,"  answered  Rupert  gallantly,  shading 
his  eyes,  as  if  dazzled  by  a  Maze  of  light. 

*  There,  Miss  Trevor .'  von  challenged  a  com- 
pliment, and  you  have  it  t  told  yon  Wyvill  could 
fence  well,  and  that  was  very  prettily  said,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Adnam  rubbing  his  hands— a  constant 
habit  when  pleased. 

*  Verr  prettily  said  !  and  so  perfectrf  origfnal  .'»* 
replied  Rosalind  with  a  blush,  and  a  slight  curling 
of  her  beautifully  chiselled  lip. 

•*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !  Who 
shall  gatnsav  Solomon  fn  answered  Rupert,  a  little 
hurt  as  she  fancied  at  her  remarks 

'*  Heigh  ho !  so  it  seems  we  ladies  are  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  from 
this  time  forth  for  evermore ;  old  compliments  like 
old  clothes  are  only  fit  to  be  thrown  aside,  or  sold 
to  the  Jews:— I  am  weary  of  them.*' 

"  Capricious  as  well  as  weary  I  fear,  Miss  Tre- 
ror.  Do  you  quarrel'  with  being  compared  to  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  >w  -asked  Rupert. 

*  It  is  all  very  well  for  gall*  to  sar  so ;  but  we 
know  that  you  all  like  compliments  if  possible  bet- 
ter than  fine  clothes  and  noli  husbands,"  observed 
Richard  Weston,  who  was  by  no  means  as  Recherche 
in  language  or  ideas  as  his  mamma  desired— others 
called  him  rude,  rough,  and  rather  coarse. 

The  gtUU  will  of  course  aHow  you  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge  on  such  points,"  sanl  Rosalind,  pro- 
nouncing girls  as  Richard  always  pronounced  k. 

Well,  the  rati*  do  like  flattery— don't  they 
Wyvill?"  J 
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rt  Doubtless  when  administered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Weston." 

**  You  mean  to  famph  at  me  because  I  am  not 
murh  given  to  such  things  ;  but  I  don't  mind  that, 
nor  the  galls  cither.  They  do  nut  care  from  whom 
the  flummery  comes— so  that  it  comes." 

« Flummery  is  very  melting,"  observed  Edred 
Cottrell. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  like  flattery  and  com- 
pliment," saki  Miss  Bailev. 

"Not  when  administered  by  Richard  Weston  ?•' 

"  No,  that  I  am  sure  J  don't ;  for  he  never  thinks 
of  any  thing  hut  his  horses." 

"  And  himself,"  added  Edred 

••Well,  to  be 


«  Of  my  fathers  childivn  I'm  the  bent, 
So  I'll  guard  mytdt-iior  heed  the  rwu" 

"  That  is  the  way  to  get  On  in  this  work).  Miss 
Trevor,  you  may  depend  upon  It." 

«•  And  in  the  next  too  ?"  asked  Rttafiad  gravely, 
disgusted  with  his  selfishness ;  for  it  was  not  said 
in  jest,  but  acted  on  m  earnest 

«•  Oh !  that  is  a  great  way  off1;  and  no  one  has 
ever  returned  to  tcH  us  any  thing  about  it" 

"  Heaven   forefend  !  1  have  no  wish  to  i 
ghost,"  said  Mr.  Adnam. 

•*  I  should  like  to  question  one  from  the  unknown 
world  If  it  could  be,*  remarked  Rupert  Wyvill.-- 
••Should  not  you,  Miss  Trevor  ?" 

M  Not  if  the  spirit  could  only  tell  me  where  to 
have  my  soiled  dress  dyed  and  cleansed  as  in  the 
famous  tale  of  Dretincourt" 

(<  Perhaps  you  are  contented  with  the  present" 

••The  present  company  of  course,"  observed 
Edred  Cottrell. 

'  •<  I  will  say  nothing  on  that  point,  not  possessing 
Mr.  Richard  Weston's  talent  tor  compliment,"  an- 
swered Rosalind  with  a  playful  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

M  Then  to  say  that  you  were  contented  with  the 
present  company  you  would  consider  flattery,"  said 
Rupert 

••  You  say  so  for  me." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Trevor,  you  said,  or  insinuated  as 
much  yourself." 

44  Did  I ?  And  you  are  incliaed  to  run  a  tilt  in 
defiance  of  my  opinion.  So  be  it  then.  Do  you 
vouch  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole  party,  or 
only  for  vourselr." 

••  I  onhr  maintain  the  perfection  of  Miss  Trevor." 

**  The  lady  must  first  accept  you  as  her  knight," 
answered  Rosalind  a  little  loftily,  for  she  liked  not 
his  tone  of  gallantry,  and  smHe  of  conscious  power, 
as  in  her  prejudice,  she  always  interpreted  it. 

••  You  are  hard-hearted,  Miss  Trevor,  and  de- 
serve to  be  overthrown  in  person,  or  by  proxy," 
observed  Mr.  Adnam.  "  Never  heed  her,  Wyvill ! 
wear  her  colours,  whether  she  bestow  them  or 
not ;  and  compel  her  to  be  grateful.  I  will  be 
your  esquire." 

*  Let  me  be  your  champion^*  said  Edred. 

"Oh!  certainly, and  maintain  the  superiority  of 
Miss  Weston." 

"  Nay,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  rivalship  between  ladies, 
I  intermeddle  not,"  replied  Edred,  laughing. 

u  Very  wisely  resolved : — 

*  Tie  who  'twixt  dame*  will  inferno**, 
The  length  of  woman**  noil*  booh  knowi,' " 

exclaimed  Richard  Weston  with  a  rude  laugh. 

"  You  must  succumb,  fair  coz ;  for  you  will  ob- 
tain no  champion  on  these  terms,"  said  Edred. 

"  What  say  you,  Miss  Weston,  to  our  joining 
forces  and  defying  all  recreant  knights ?  I  should 
have  no  hope  were  we  rivals,  so  let  us  be  friends," 
said  Rosalind,  and  so  good  naturedly  too,  that  the 
petted  beauty  forgot  every  former  feeling  of  jealousy 


as  she  expressed  her  acquiescence  io  the  arrange- 
ment. 

"  We  need  not  be  alarmed ;  such  alliances  ne^  er 
last  long,  and  we  shall  be  called  on  to  play  umpires 
within  tne  week,"  observed  Edred. 

••  Have  you  brought  n»e  the  fairing  you  promis- 
ed ?"  asked  Miss  Bailey,  tired  of  a  conversation, 
which  inferred  the  superiority  of  others. 

u  Yes:  here  is  a  gingerbread  husband,"  replied 
Edred,  producing  one  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  this  imperti- 
nence ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  so  anxious  for  a  hus- 
band," cried  the  affronted  Miss  Bailey. 

"Impertinence!  Is  this  all  your  "gratitude  for 
the  trouble  I  took  in  procuring  you  such  a  nice  hus- 
band. You  do  not  deserve  him,  and  I  will  give  him 
to  somebody  else,"  said  Edred  laughing  at  her 
offended  air.  ••  You  shall  have  it,  Jemima, "  offer- 
ing it  to  her  sister. 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  am  not  going  to  take  Elizabeth's 
leavings ; — I  am  quite  as  particular  as  she  is." 

••  Poor  fellow  I  what  is  to  be  done  for  him  ?  This 
is  the  way  we  miserable  men  are  rejected  by  you 
fair  damsels." 

••Give  him  to  me,"  said  Rosalind,  '•!  know  one 
ready  to  accept  hint." 

"  Thank  ton,  tweet  coz :  I  shall  come  to  you 
when  I  need  a  wife,  since  you  are  so  kind  hearted 
in  these  matters." 

"  And  expect  the  same  fate,"  answered  Rosalind 
laughing,  as  she  gave  part  of  the  gingerbread  to  a 
fine  Newfoundland  puppy  that  had  been  watching 
it  with  eager  eves. 

«•  Given  to  tne  dogs ! — and  serves  vou  right  for 
trusting  any  gall,"  exclaimed  Richard  Weston,  who 
was  more  than  usually  bitter  against  the  sex,  having 
been  cut  by  a  fair  flirt  not  two  hours  since  in  the 
presence  of  a  richer  beau. 

*•  I  am  sure  he  deserves  it,  he  is  so  very  grateful,** 
said  Rosalind,  amused  at  the  manner  with  which 
the  dog  received  it  from  her  hands.  "I  did  not 
know  you  had  such  a  handsome  favourite,  Mr. 
Cottrell." 

*  It  is  not  mine  but  Wy  vill's,  who  no  doubt  feels 
highly  flattered  by  your  caressing  his  pet.  •  Love 
me,  love  my  dog.' " 

••  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wyvill ;  I  did  not  know 
that  the  pappy  was  yours." 

"Or  you  would  not  have  fed  him,"  observed 
Rupert,  in  a  tone  between  question  and  assertion. 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  Rosalind  quickly,  vexed  with 
herself  for  this  quickness*  the  moment  after. 

«  There,  Wyvill !  you  are  out  of  favour,"  ex- 
claimed Edred  with  a  laugh. 

*  I  was  never  in." 

"  And  do  not  deserve  to  be,  bringing  no  fairings 
for  the  ladies,  and  thinking  only  of  selling  horses. 
Whilst  1  shall  be  the  pet  of  the  evening — the  lord 
of  the  ascendant  Shall  I  not,  fair  Rosalind  ?"  he 
questioned,  offering  her  some  very  delicious  looking 
gingerbread. 

*•  You  know  of  old  that  I  cannot  resist  such  a 
temptation,"  answered  his  cousin,  helping  herself 
as  she  spoke. 

••You  shall  not  carry  all  before  you,  Cottrell,  I 
am  resolved.  Here  Wyvill,  do  you  open  a  rival 
shop,"  cried  Mr.  Adnam,  giving  him  some  bon- 
bons to  offer  to  Rosalind. 

•'  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  yon  had  better  present 
them  yourself  j  they  will  be  more  acceptable  from 
you,"  said  Rupert  drawing  back. 

••  Psha,  man  !  never  heed  a  rebuff,  only  try  again. 
You  won't  ?— well  then  I  will.  Taste  my  bon-bons, 
Miss  Trevor,  and  admit  their  superiority  over  Cot* 
trell's  trumpery  gingerbread.  Real  French  bon- 
bons !" 

"Good  old  English  gingerbread ."'  cried  Edred 
in  emulation.  "  As  a  patriot,  yon  must  give  me  the 
preference." 

•*  As  a  liberal-minded  person,  ready  to  admire 
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perfection  wherever  found,  you  will  decide' in  my 
favour,"  said  Mr.  Ad  nam. 

"  Gingerbread  nuts  or  sugar  plums— which  are 
you  for  r"  asked  Rupert 

"  I  am  too  fond  of  both,  to  give  a  preference  to 
either,"  said  Rosalind ;  "  so  there  shall  be  two  fa- 
vourites Cor  to-night  instead  of  one." 

"  You  seem  very  merry,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sewell. 
as  the  walkers  joined  the  other  ladies  on  the  lawn. 

*'  Yes,  very  merry  indeed.  There  has  been  a 
sharp  encounter  of  tongues  between  Miss  Trevor 
and  Wyvill ;  and  when  my  cousin  Rosalind  quar- 
rels or  jests  she  is  eoually  enchanting.  I  only  wish 
she  were  always  in  tie  fancy  to  be  amusing." 

"  What  scandal  arc  you  reporting  of  me,  csoam 
Edred  ?"  asked  Rosalind  advancing. 

"  No  scandal,  I  was  only  asserting  that  you  had 
been  very  amusing  for  the  last  halt  hour;  and  re- 
gretting that  you  were  not  always  ia  the  mood  to  be 
equally  bewitching." 

"  By  which  you  mean  to  hint  that  I  am  oapri* 
eious,pnd  given  to  fancies  and  conceits.  What  eall 
you  that  but  scandal  ?" 

"  Nay,  cousin  Rosa,  if  you  put  me  on  say  defence » 
I  must  maintain  that  k  is  no  scandal,  unless  truth 


is  a  scandal.    This  morning  you  were  in  a  gloomy 
temper,  silent  and  unsociable— «< 
couversJblc,  and  friendly. 


"  To  follow  out  a  late  comparison— does  the  sun 
always  shine  as  at  raid-day  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  would  say  |  you  are  not 
al  ways  in  full  splendour  5— sometimes  rising— some- 
times setting." 

"  You  forget  that  this  is  a  mere  f aeon  depavler . 
and  that  the  sun  remains  the  same,  its  difference  of 
appearance  depending  on  the  difference  in  position 
of  those  who  gaze  upon  it." 

"That  just  bears  out  my  assertion,  that  your 
gaiety  depends  on  your  position.  If  you  fancy 
those  around, you  are  the  most  delightful  fascinating 
being  in  existence." 

"You  are  reasoning  on  false  grounds,  cousin 
Edred.  The  sun  is  the  same  let  who  will  behold 
it — the  fault  of  a  wrong  Judgment  resu  with  the 
beholder.  The  sun  does  not  shine  from  eanriee  or 
partiality." 

"  Nor  does  Rosalind  Trevor—is  that  what  you 
would  say  ?  Does  she  mean  tltat  she  looks  on  all 
alike  ?  that  she  loves  none  better  ttwn  others  }  I 
did  not  think  so  poorly  of  her.— She  who  loves  aU— 
loves  none." 

"This  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  my 
words,"  began  Rosalind. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  cousin,  if  my  inter- 
pretation does  not  meet  your  wishes  i  but  I  never 
was  clever  at  definitions,  so  must  pray  you  to  ex- 
cuse me.  I  merely  iutended  to  say  that  I  liked  you 
merry  better  than  dull;  and  that  1  was  glad  you 
had  abandoned  your  unsooaable  mood  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  approved  of  your  companions  sufficiently  to 
be  agreeable." 

u  Rosalind  has  been  very  agreeable  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Sewell  triumphantly  |  «'  working 
and  talking  with  the  best  of  us." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  r—thia  is  just  as  it 
should  be— just  as  I  would  have  it  You  know  I 
maintained  this  morning  that  my  cousin  could  be 
agreeable  if  she  chose  it  Do  try  «ome  of  ray  gin- 
gerbread, Mrs.  Sewell  \  the  young  ladies  proclaim 
it  excellent.  And  you,  too,  Mrs.  Denham ,  will  yon 
not  try  it  ?  And  you,  Mrs.  Bailey,  I  shall  be  quite 
affronted  if  you  do  uot  all  take  a  piece  t  and  then  I 
will  tell  you,  Mrs.  Sewell,  what  I  saw  at  the  fair. 
First  there  were  wild  beasts,  and  wilder  looking 
keepers— men  that  pinned  with  a  horse  cottar— 
and  women  that  grinned  'without— a  cat  with  six 
legs,  and  a  womau  with  none i— A  pony  that  told 
you  everything— «nd  a  fortune-teller  that  told  you 
nothing.    Giants  and  dwarfs — tumblers  and  dan- 


cers—and  the  greatest  wonder  of  all— a  silent 
woman  !  Bless  me !  there  is  the  dressing  bell  \  and 
my  hair  is  out  of  carl — '  so  fare  ye  well  my  ladies 

y  '—or  I  shall  not  have  time  to  make  myself  an 

donis  by  dinner." 

"  Did  you  sell  your  horse  ?"  asked  the  good-na- 
tured Mrs.  Bailey  as  he  was  a  flying  off. 

"  No j  cruel  creature  to  remind  a  man  off  his 
misfortunes !  I  was  too  honest— I  tokl  that  h  had 
been  lame,  so  no  one  would  buy  it,  whilst  Wyvill 
sold  his  at  once  for  a  good  price— more  than  he 
gave  for  it" 

"  Remember  that  I  bought  it  some  Tears  ago  oat 
of  condition:  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  pur- 
chased proved  that  the  price  was  not  exorbitant," 
answered  Rupert  gravely. 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  in?  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  I  would  not  have  mven  it,  for  I  am  sure  it 
has  been,  or  will  be  lame." 

"Certainly  not  whilst  in  hit  possession,  thoogh 
most  probably  it  will  be  before  its  death.  The 
grapes  are  sour ;  you  wanted  it  at  a  lower  price." 

« I  did  not  want  it  atthatprioe  undoubtedly.  Bat 
if  such  a  perfect  animal,  as  yoa  report,  why  part 
with  it  at  all?" 

"Because  I  find  keeping  two  horses  sufficiently 
expensive." 

"  Two  horses  expensive  to  a  man  of  your  for- 
tune !  Why  you  are  turning  miser,  Wvvill.  But 
there,  if  saving  is  your  taste,  I  have  nothing  is  say 
against  it,  only  you  sold  your  horse  uncommonly 
well— that  is  all.  Some  people  are  always  in  luck, ' 
and  «o  Baying,  away  went  Edred  Cottreli  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

*  I  have  been  seeking  you  every  where,  Rosa- 
lind, to  say  how  vexed  I  was  at  being  parted  from 
you  at  dinner,"  said  Edred  Cottreli,  joining  his  cou- 
sin as  she  was  sauntering  along  a  shady  walk,  now 
stopping  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds— now 
tmiimg  to  note  the  effect  of  the  sun  beams  gtadine 
through  the  overhanging  branches.  M I  thought  I 
should  find  you  apart  from  the  vulgar  herd,  indulg- 
ing in  one  of  your  delightful, pensive  moods— revel- 
ling in  jour  own  high  thoughts :— one  cannot  sup- 
port the  common  place  all  day.  I  suspect  you  found 
Wyvill  heavy  as  a  neighbour. 

"  One  of  my  delightful,  pensive  moods—I  thought 
you  lauded  me  for  being  merry  not  long  ago." 

"  Yon  are  enchanting  in  all  moods,  sweet  Rosa- 
lind ;  it  is  the  variety— the  originality  of  your  char- 
acter, that  lends  you  your  greatest  charm." 

«  How  many  glasses  of  claret  have  yoa  taken, 
cousin  Edred  ?" 

•*  What— are  you  tntia  scholar  enough  to  under- 
stand that  in  vino  Veritas ?" 

"  I  bsve  heard  k  quoted  sufficiently  often  to  guess 
its  meaning;  but  cannot  see  the  application  to  my 
question." 

"  Then  you  are  duller  of  comprehension  than  I 
ever  knew  you.  Wiue  has  inspired  me  with  the 
spirit  of  truth,"        * 

«  Rather,  I  fear,  with  the  spirit  of  falsehood." 

"  I  spoke  the  simple  truth  j  but  modesty  knows 
not  its  own  worth.  Lot  us  sit  down  beneath  this 
spreading  beech,  and  admire  those  majestic  birds, 

{Aiding  with  such  a  stately  motion  over  the  glassy 
ake.'? 

"  They  are  floating  double— swan  and  shadow,** 
replied  Rosalind,  with  emphasis. 

"  Yes,  see  !  the  shadow  is  a  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  substance  ;  so  are  my  words  of  ray  thoughts.*' 

c<  Are  thev  ?"  observed  Rosalind  incredulously. 

**  On  my  honour ! — you  cannot  doubt  me  ?" 

"  You  think  with  Mr.  Richard  Weston,  that  girls 
like  flummery  and  compliment." 

M I  feel  that  I  cannot  flatter  Rosalind  Trevor ;  the 
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wildest  bunt  of  enthusiasm  could  not  outspeak  her 
worth." 

**  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  all  this  ?"  asked 
Rosalind,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face. 
rt  Why  not,  when  I  apeak  the  trnth  ?" 
"  When  you  speak  the  truth  I  may  believe  you." 
*  1  speak  it  now." 

"Paha  !  cousin  Edred ;  I  am  not  such  a  vain  old 
erow  as  to  believe  that  I  sing  divinely  because  a  fox 
may  tell  me  so.  It  would  answer  your  purpose  bet-, 
ter  if  you  gentlemen  would  be  a  little  leas  lavish  of 
your  compliments;  we  should  prize  them  all  the 
more ;  at  least,  1  have  heard  too  many  to  heed  them 
any  longer,  though  yours  are  rather  poetically  turn- 
ed, 1  must  allow." 

"  I  concluded  you  to  be  in  a  poetical  mood,  from 
finding  you  here." 

"  Then  for  once  your  are  mistaken — I  am.  not  in 
a  poetical  mood." 
"  A  cynical  one  it  appears." 
"Exactly  so." 
"But  wherefore?" 
••Askyousetf?*' 

"  My  dear  RosafiabYhow  could  I  help  not  sitting 
next  you  at  dinner  ?  You  know  I  was  called  away 
at  the  momeut,and  Mr.  Adnam  made  WyvHl  take 
the  place.  I  tried  in  vain  to  talk  to  yoo  across  the 
table— you  would  not  keep  up  a  conversation-" 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  hi  a  cynical  mood 
because  Mr.  Cottrell  was  fiat  beside  me." 

w  Then  I  can  imagine  no  other  cause :  forgive  my 
presumption  for  fixing  upon  that"     - 
*«  No  cause  f  think  again. " 
"  No ;  no  cause— you  must  eaEjphien  roe.    If  I 
have  offeuded  you,  name  my  offence,  and  it  shall 
be  repaired." 
"  Fairly  promised." 

"  The  promise  shall  be  (airly  kept  What  is  all 
this  ?"  he  demanded,  in  a  changed  tone.  "  We 
were  such  good  friends  at  Ivy  Cottage ;  entering 
into  a. league  offensive  and  defensively." 

"  Precisely ;  you  act  on  the  offensive,  and  I  am 
thus  compelled  to  adopt  the  defensive." 

"  I  act  on  the  offensive  I — and  to  you,  Rosalind  ! 
How  ?  where  ?  and  when  ?  You  are  more  obscure* 
than  the  Delphic  Oracle  ?" 

"  There  shall  be  no  obscurity — t  will  speak  plain- 
ly ;  deal  with  me  as  I  deal  with  you.  Recall  to  your 
mind  all  that  has  passed  since  my  arrival.  When 
have  we  convei-sed  together  in  the  presence  of 
others,  that  you  have  not  managed,  by  word  or  look 
to  twkt  my  expressions  into  something  displeasing 
to  Mrs.  Denham  or  her  guests  ?  and  this  not  mere- 
ly once,  or  twice,  or  thrice.  No  protestations,  cou- 
sin Edred ;  but  hear  me  to  the  end.  To  use  for 
once  the  elegant  phraseology  of  Mr.  Richard  Wes- 
ton, I  have  not  entered  for  the  Denham  stakes j 
nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so,  unless  provoked  thereto 
by  a  spirit  of  mischief  or  revenge : — your  crossing 
and  jostling  me  in  my  quiet  course  therefore,  is  not 
only  unkind  but  impolitic.  There,  now  I  have  bad 
my  say  ;  and  you  may  have  yours." 

"  What  can  you  mean/1*  said  Edred,  fixing  his 
falcon  gase  upon  her. 

"Just  what  I  say  j— no  more  and  no  less,"  an- 
swered Rosalind,  meeting  that  falcon  gaze  without 
shrinking.  "  You  cannot  be  unconscious  of  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  your  words ;  and  therefore  I 
ask  you  are  we  to  he  friends  or— foes  ?  I  hate  hoi' 
low  truces  and  will  have  none  of  them." 

u  Friends  or  foes,  Rosalind  7 — what  a  "question  ! 
Friends  to  be  sure !  How  can  you  pain  me  by 
such  a  doubt !  Earth  boasts  no  gaud  that  could 
tempt  me  to — " 

"  Do  not  play  the  sentimental,  Mr.  Cottrell ;  I 
am  not  in  the  humour  for  it  now,"  replied  Rosa- 
lind impatiently.  "Ycu  are  no  simpleton,  to  use 
words  without  meaning;  and  no  blind  craftsman 
not  to  mark  the  working  of  those  words.    On 


your  future  conduct  depends  the  terms  on  which 
we  stand." 

"  1  comprehend  you  now  j  but  you  do  not— you 
cannot  suppose  that  those  words  were  intended  to  do 
mischief  f  You  cannot  believe  that  I  would  pur- 
posely prejudice  any  one  against  you  !  You  know 
my  unhappy  faeulty  of  saying  just  what  I  should 
not  Do  not  blame  me  so  severely  for  a  natural 
defect* 

"  A  natural  defeet  .""—repeated  Rosalind,  almost 
unconsciously. 

M  You  judge  me  barshlv,  cousin  $  you  think  I 
ought  to  have  corrected  this  fault  |  and  so  I  ought," 
he  added,  looking  down  for  an  instant  "  1  could 
have  bitten  off  my  tongue  with  vexation  the  other 
evening,  when  Mr*.  Denham  came  tip  so  inoppor- 
tunely, for  I  saw  that  she  was  vexed." 

"  That  was  not  the  only  occasion,  where  your 
tongue  has  done  me  harm  with  her  and  others ; 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  enumerate  Instances.  Your 
own  observation  should  convince  you  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  cross  your  views  i  and  therefore  it  Is  but 
waste  of  time  and  talent  to  make  my  visk  here  un- 
pleasant, by  persuading  my  cooams,  young  and  okl, 
that  I  am  anything,  but  the  merrv,  heedless  girl 
you  know  me  to  he.  No  denuua—oor  pretty 
speeches — no  flowery  sentiment»--are  we  to  be 
friends  f  Give  me  a  simple  answer  »yes  or  no." 
"  Yes,  most  assuredly !  I  would  say  more  than 
friends,  but  that  1  fear  your  wilful  humour  might 
take  offence.  You  have  condemned  me  on  suspicion 
— my  futnre  eonduet  shall  prove  those  suspicions  to 
have  been  unfounded." 
« I  hope  so." 

«  You  may  be  certain  that  it  shall  he  so,"  he  re- 
plied, gazing  with  admiration  on  her  beauty,  heigh- 
tened by  the  excitement  of  her  late  conversation, 
and  the  air  of  graceful,  womanly  command  which 
so  well  became  her. 

«'  Suppose  we  return  to  the  house,  or  join  Mrs. 
Bailey  and  her  daughters,  who  are  strollmg  to  the 
right,"  observed  Rosalind  abruptly,  as  if  to  avoid 
thje  possibility  of  further  discourse  on  a  subject  plea- 
sing to  neither. 

«*  Nay,  grant  me  a  few  minutes  tete-a-tete,  we 
shall  have  the  Baileys  the  whole  evening.  How 
will  you  endure  their  folly,  and  the  insipidity  of 
Maria  Weston  for  two  months  ?" 

« I  do  not  know,"  answered  Rosalind  in  a  doleful 
tone,  for  she  was  already  heartily  weary  of  her 
cousins.  u  But  Michael  will  be  here  in  a  week, 
and  in  the  mean  time  you  must  be  very  amusing." 
"  I  will  do  my  best  $  and  you  must  fill  up  the 
intervals  by  quarrelling  with  Wyvill,  in  which  I 
will  second  you*" 

"Two  to  one !  no,  that  would  not  be  generous. 
You  shall  make  love  to  Maria  j  I  should  bkc  to  as- 
certain what  changes  fettling  could  effect  in  the  ex- 
pression of  those  perfect  features." 
«  I  would  as  soon  make  love  to  an  iceberg." 
"  Nay,  she  is  not  so  cold,  only  cool  j— not  free*, 
ing,  only  inanimate  s  moreover  she  is  gentle  and 
good  tempered,  and  far  happier  I  -doubt  not  than 
if  she  had  quicker  feelings." 

«  Very  philosophically  argued.  Does  Rosalind 
Trevor  wish  to  resemble  her  ?" 

"  No,  she  would  rather  be  that  bird  flitting  so 
lightly  through  the  air.  It  must  be  Tory  delightful 
to  fly." 

«  You  have  flights  of  fancy  already  m  which  I 
would  fain  be  your  companion.  But  here  come 
the  Baileys,  so  adieu  to  poetry  and  common  sense. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  yon,  Miss  Bailey ;  here 
is  plenty  of  room  on  this  bench  for  you  all." 

«  Oh,  dear  no,  Mr.  Cottrell ;  I  woukl  not  disturb 
a  tete-a-tete  on  any  account." 

"  Perhaps  you  prefer  enjoying  one,"  he  replied, 
glancing  at  Richard  Weston,  who  was  by  her  side, 
initiating  her  into  the  mysteries  of  slang.    "  v<™ 
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will  take  a  seat,  Mr«.  Bailer,  I  am  sure ;  for  you 
look  tired.  Do  stop  to  ail  mire  the  swans,  as  Miss 
Trevor  has  b*en  doing." 

"  Not  now,  thank  you  5  it  is  getting  late." 

It  was  getting  late,  and  the  whole  party  return- 
ed to  the  house,  falling  in  with  most  of  the  other 
guests  on  their  way  back. 

"  How  well  the  okl  house  looks  at  the  termina- 
tion of  this  vista,"  remarked  Rupert  Wy  viO. 

"  Yes ;  I  wonder  how  it  would  look  worked  in 
German  wool,"  replied  Maria  Weston. 

<;  Admirable !  persuade  Mr.  Wyvill  to  draw  the 
pattern,"  said  Rosalind,  trying  to  look  grave, 
whilst  Edred  laughed  outright. 

"  Will  von  work  it  if  I  do  >" 

"  No ;  but  Miss  Weston  will ;  and  she  can  put 
you  and  herself  in  the  foreground,  sorting  the 
wools." 

"  A  capital  idea !  And  we  will  have  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  piece,"  cried  Edred. 

"  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you,  who  are  such  a  fa- 
mous hand  at  forming  designs  and  putting  them 
into  practice,"  said  Wyvilt 

« I  have  a  design  at  present  on  the  tea  and  bread 
and  butter,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  and  challenge 
you  to  outdo  me." 

"I  have  no  hope  of  outdoing  you  m  any  design," 
answered  Rupert,  pointedly. 

"I  admire  your  humility,"  observed  Edred, 
walking  away ;  but  returning  again  in  a  few  min- 
utes bringing  a  nosegay.  «« Accept  of  this  as  a 
gage  d'amiHc,"  he  said,  presenting  it  to  Rosalind, 
who  smiled  her  assent. 

Edred  Cottrell  kept  his  word.  He  rattled  o\i  as 
before— he  got  Wyvill  and  others  into  scrapes  by 
his  wild  talk,  but  never  once  was  Rosalind  conK 
promised  by  word  or  look  j— on  the  contrary  he 
did  all  he  could  to  raise  her  in  Mrs.  Denham 's  es- 
timation, pointing  out  her  talents,  graces  and  virtues 
to  that  lady,  not  in  his  former  extravagant  style, 
but  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  create  a  favoura- 
ble impression  on  his  hearer,  whilst  Rosalind  on 
her  part  smiled  at  his  sallies,  and  allowed  him  to 
cngrosj  the  greater  part  of  her  conversation  jvsb 
much  so  indeed,  that  those  who  piqued  themselve'i 
on  their  penetration  began  to  hint  at  a  wedding. 
Mrs.  Denham  we  have  already  said  was  a  dull 
hostess:— she  neither  talked  herself  nor  set  others 
talking ;  and  but  for  Edred  and  Rosalind  this  family 
party  would  have  been  even  more  stupid  than 
tamily  parties  generally  are. 

To  sit  all  day  at  tentstitch  was  beyond  Rosalind's 
patience,  but  she  usually  spent  some  part  of  the 
morning  in  the  same  room  with  the  other  guests, 
filling  up  some  sketches  made  of  Denham  Park ; 
and  Edred  was  often  at  her  aide,  laughing,  praising, 
or  criticising,  as  the  humour  chanced. 

Rosalind  sang  and  played  good  naturedly  when- 
ever asked  ;  but  Mrs.  Denham  appeared  to  notice 
neither  her  gaiety  nor  her  gravity— her  singing  nor 
her  drawing— generally  absenting  herself,  accord- 
ing to  her  custom,  from  breakfast  to  luncheon,  and 
often  till  dinner. 

All  things  went  on  in  their  usual  routine.  Mrs. 
Weston  brought  forward  her  eldest  daughter's 
superior  beauty  and  elegance  whenever  she  could 
--Mrs.  Bailey  praised  with  her  usual  liberality— 
Mrs.  Sewelt  found  singular  coincidences  in  the 
commonest  every  day  occurrences— Rupert  Wy- 
tiU,  still  languid  from  his  late  illness,  read  and 
thought  more  than  he  talked— Terry  Weston  ar- 
ranged his  stock,  whiskers,  and  curls  more  care- 
fully than  ever,  some  thought  with  a  view  of  exci- 
ting Rosalind's  admiration-whllst  his  younger 
brother,  m  spite  of  his  mother's  lectures,  instructed 
all  who  chose  to  listen,  in  the  delicacies  of  slang 
and  stable  language. 

As  the  young  people  were  all  cousins  in  a  sort  of 
a  way,  (we  are  not  goiog  to  make  out  whether 


fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth— there  were  none  nearer  than 
second  once  removed,)  the  freedom  of  relationship 
soon  grew  up  among  them,  and  the  formal  Mr.  and 
Miss  were  discarded,  save  with  regard  to  Rosalind 
and^  Rupert,  who  never  addressed  each  other  by 
their  christian  names,  indeed  but  rarely  spoke  but 
to  engage  in  a  sharp  encounter  of  wits,  in  which 
sometimes  one  had  the  advantage,  sometimes  the 
other.  Rosalind  and  Edred  were  the  life  of  the 
house,  and  all  being  satisfied  from  her  conduct  to- 
wards Mrs.  Denham  that  the  former  had  no  idea 
of  propitiating  their  hostess,  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing her  heiress,  instead  of  being  regarded  with 
envy  or  aversion,  as  at  first,  she  stood  some  chance 
of  finally  becoming,  what  she  had  protested  again  t, 
a  general  favourite,  Not  that  Rosalind  sought 
jx>pularity  \  Lnt  being  very  lively  and  always  will- 
ins;  to  oblige,  she  could  not  fail  to  please  when  seen 
with  unprejudiced  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  to  C.  this  morning  to  make  some 
purchases ;  and  as  you  only  stayed  there  about  ten 
minutes  in  your  way  hither,  perhaps,  Miss  Trevor, 
you  would  like  to  accompany  me,  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  town/'  said  Mrs.  Denham  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast — she  never  called  her  Rosalind. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  my  taste  for 
seeing  every  thing ;  but  you  will  not,  I  hope,  think 
me  ungrateful  if  I  decline  availing  myself  of  your 
offer,"  answered  Rosalind  after  a  moment's  silence, 
caused  by  surprise.  "I  expect  my  brother  at 
twelve,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  dear  Michael  for 
nearly  a  year,  I  should  not  like  to  delay  our  meeting 
even  one  single  instant." 

*«  That  is  nonsense,  Rose ;  it  cannot  matter  yonr 
seeing  him  an  hour  or  two  later,"  said  Mrs.  Se  well, 
fussing,  fidgeting,  and  making  signs  to  her  favourite 
that  she  ought  to  go,  which  provoked  Rosalind  and 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Denham. 

"  A  delay  of  two  or  three  hours  in  meeting  an 
only  brother  after  so  long  a  parting  not  matter, 
Mrs.  Sewell !  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  exclaimed 
Rosalind  warmly,  heedless  of  the  frowns  and  signs 
of  her  old  friend.  '*  Why,  I  think  every  miuute 
an  age  till  I  see  him  ;  and  he  might  feel  my  absence 
an  unkindness." 

u  I  fear  we  brothel's  are  not  quite  as  romantic  in 
our  regard  as  you  imagine  j  but  then  few  have  such 
a  sister,"  observed  Eared,  gazing  with  admiration 
On  the  animated  speaker,  every  feature  lit  with  the 
glow  of  affection. 

"This  is  so  girlish ;  you  will  grow  wiser  as  you 
grow  older,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sewell,  pettishly. 

'■*  If  you  mean,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sewell,  that  I  shall 
grow  cold  in  my  age,  and  cease  to  love  those  I  love 
now,l  hope  I  shall  never  grow  old — I  would  rather 
die  young." 

"  You  are  .a  very  affectionate  sister,'*  observed 
Mrs.  Bailey. 

**  I  wish  mine  were  as  affectionate  j  they  would 
not  care  if  they  never  saw  roc  again,  or  weep  if  I 
went  to  the  dogs,"  grumbled  Richard  Weston. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  no  right  to  say  so  \  Maria 
has  a  most  affectionate  heart,  but  brothers  always 
think  it  fashionable  to  abuse  their  sisters ;"  said  his 
mother.  "My  eldest  daughter,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Denham,  will  be  delighted  to  accompany  you ;  she 
was  talking  this  morning  of  one  or  two  purchases 
she  wished  to  make."  ,    . 

"Then  she  had  better  put  on*  her  bonnet  at  once 
for  I  expect  the  carriage  around  immediately,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Denham,  not  the  expression  of  a  fea- 
ture, not  the  variation  of  a  tone,  showing  whether 
she  was  pleased  or  displeased  at  this  change  of 
companion. 

Rupert  Wyvill  had  said  nothing,  but  his  eye  had 
been  fixed  on  Rosalind's  face  as  she  spoke,  though 
she  had  not  observed  it. 

"  My  dear  Rosalind,  how  could  you  refuse  to 
accompany  Mrs.  Denham  to  C.  ?"  said  Mrs.  Sew- 
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efl,  reproachfully,  following  her- favourite  from  tjie 
room. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Sewell  how  could  you  think  of 
frowning  and  making  signs  ? — it  is  so  vulgar,"  re- 
plied Rosalind,  laughing. 

*  My  dear  Rose,  wilTyou  never  consider  ?  Den- 
ham  Park  is  a  fine  place." 

"  Yes,  that  it  is  j  I  am  beginning  to  feel  an  affec- 
tion for  it." 

"Well,  then,  do  endeavour  to  please  my  old 
friend,  and  be  as  agreeable  to  her  as  you  are  to 
others." 

"  There  is  no  well  then  in  the  case,  dear  Minoy, 
and  depend  upon  it,  1  should  not  laugh  and  jest  so 
lightly  if  I  entertained  the  deep  design  of  becom- 
ing an  heiress  j  and  so  every  one  else  perceives  but 
you,  and  hence  their  politeness.  If  I  started  for 
the  prize,  I  should  reawaken  all  the  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  that  greeted  me  on  my  first  arrival ; 
and  perhaps  awaken  theni  in  myself  too.  No,  no; 
I  will  keep  a  light  heart,  un wrung  by  the  torment 
of  legacy  hunting.  It  is  of  no  use  to  shake  your 
head  and  prepare  notes  for  a  lecture,  I  won't  be 
scolded  this  morning.  1  am  expecting  Mike*— dear 
Mike! — and  will  keep  my  mood  all  sunshine,  to 
welcome  him  as  he  should  be  welcomed." 

"You  are  so  wild,  Rosalind,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell, 
cheated  out  of  half  of  her  vexation  by  her  favour- 
ite's smiles." 

••  Yes,  yes,  dear  Minney ;  not  tamed  down  by 
love  yet — and  not  likely  to  be,°  cried  the  merry 
girl,  giving  her  old  friend  a  kiss. 

u  Whitfw 
cap.1 


er  arc  you  going  in  such  haste,  you  mad- 

"  To  find  out  from  which  window  I  can  fee  far- 
thest np  the  road,  and  there  to  station  myself,' 
answered  Rosalind,  springing  up  the  old  oak  stair- 
ease  all  the  quicker,  and  with  a  more  glowing 
cheek,  from  discovering  that  Rupert  Wyvill  was 
observing  her,  and  might  have  been  so  doing  for 
some  moments. 

The  window  of  Mrs.  Weston's  room  chanced  to 
command  the  most  extended  view,  so  there  did 
Rosalind  take  her  station  a  full  three  quarters  of. 
an  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  refusing  to  let 
Mrs.  Sewell  share  her  watch,  on  the  plea  that  she, 
was  too  restless  and  impatient  to  prove  an,  agreeable 
companion.  To  read  was  impossible — so  she  em- 
ployed herself  in  making  a  wool  housewife,  as  she 
called  it,  for  Anne,  who, slighted  and  snubbed  by 
her  family,  from  being  sickly,  shy  and  awkward, 
waa  most  grateful  for  the  considerate  kindness 
shown  her  by  Rosalind.  But  even  this  was  laid 
aside  when  the  deep-toned  clock  above  the  entrance 
chimed  the  third  quarter  after  eleven ;  and  her 
eyes  became  more  constantly  fixed  on  the  road  that 
led  up  to  the  house ;  yet  not  so  constantly  but  that 
she  observed  the  movements  of  a  horseman  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  on  the  other  aide  of  the  park. 


kind,  how  -very  kind  !'*  said  Rosalind,  with  a  look 
of  gratitude  that  would  have  repaid  a  watch  and 
gallop  of  double  length.  "  llow  far  off  is  he  ?  How 
soon  will  he  be  here  ?*'  she  questioned  eagerly. 

"  He  will  be  here  in  about  ten  minutes  I  judge 
from  his  present  rate  of  speed." 

«'  I  think  I  see  him  there,  through  the  trees," 
said  Rosalind,  leaning  forth  from  the  casement  to- 
wards die  lodge. 

But  not  towards  the  lodge  Mas  Rupert's  look 
directed— his  gaze  waB  fixed  <m  a  white  rose,  that, 
loosened  from  her  belt  by  her  sudden  movement, 
fell  on  his  unturned  brow. 

"  May  I  keep  this  as  my  guerdon,"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"Oh!  that  is  faded:— you  shall  have  a  fresher 
and  prettier  one— one  of  those  that  I  picked  for 
Michael,"  she  replied,  flinging  down  a  beautiful 
bud  but  half  unfolded. 

He  caop^t  it  as  it  felt— pressed  it  to  his  lips  with 
an  animation  he  rarely  exhibited,  and  then  placed  it 
in  his  bosom.  Rosalind  blushed ;  but  the  stanhope 
was  now  clearly  in  sight,  and  she  was  too  eager  to 
meet  her  brother  to  comment  on  tliis  gallantry. 
She  lingered  at  the  casement  till  Michael  was  near 
enough  to  recognise  and  return  the  waving  of  her 
hand,  then,  bounding  down  the  stairs,  she  stood  in 
the  hall  ready  to  receive  hlra,  too  intent  on  her 
purpose  to  note  that  Edrcd  Cottrell  and  Rupert 
Wvvill  were  already  there. 

The  door  stood  open;  and  before  the  portly 
butler  could  reach  it  to  receive  the  visitor,  he  had 
sprung  from  the  stanhope,  and  catching  Rosalind 
in  his  arms,  given  her  more  than  one  brotherly 
kiss.  The  old  man  looked  a  little  amazed  at  such 
an  unceremonious  greeting  in  bis  sober  mistress's 
hall — such  a  scene  not  having  been  enacted  before 
in  his  memory,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  declaring  afterwards  m 
the-  housekeeper's  room  that  it  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest sights  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  Are  yon  quite  well,  dear  Michael  ?  But  I  need 
not  ask  with  that  bright  cokMr.  And  you. are  so 
handsome !"  said  Rosalindgazing  with  mingled  love 
ajuL^rkleon  the  young  officer. 

"  Am  I  .lo  say  the  same  to  you,  dear  Rose  ?  You 
certainly  are  looking  very  lovely  just  at  present" 

"  Oh !  never  wind  how  i  look ;  as  long  as  you  are 
.well,  and  hapmr,  and  as  affectionate  as  ever,  I  shall 
be  happy  too  ^ 

"  Do  you  fancy  that  I  should  be  less  affectionate, 
then  >"  * 

"  No,  I  did  not  fancy  it,  but  some  people  have 
been  talking  nonsense  about  the  change  wrought  by 
the  world  ia'young  men,  particularly  young  men  in 
the  army,  where  brothers  are  laughed  out  of  their 
affection  for  their  sisters." 

"  And  did  you  believe  this,  Rose  ?'* 

"No:  not  a  word,  dear  Mike.    You  did  not 


"No,  he  is  not  coming  yet,"  she  murmured,!  think  I  should  ?" 
after  looking  steadfastly  for  some  minutes  towards I     "I  trust  not,  indeed, dear  Rose  ;  I  should  be  a 
the  lodge;  then  turning  her  attention  to  that  soli- 1  brute  not  to  love  you  very  dearly  |— you  who  would, 


tary  horseman  her  speculations  took  for  a  time  an 
other  direction. 

"  Surely  that  is  Mr.  \YyvilL"  she  thought, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  that  she  might  see. 
the  more  distinctly.  "  What  can.  he  be  doing  ? 
And  he  has  been  there  these  teu  minutes  or  more 
— yet  he  scarcely  stirs.  He  cannot  be.  taking  a 
sketch  on  horseback.  And  now  he  comes  towards 
the  house  at  futy  Speed,  leaning  flakes,  and  ha  .'  ha  ! 
everything  that  comes  in  his  way.  Has  there  been 
any  accident  ?"  was  her  last  thought,  as,  without 
slackening  his  speed,  he  made  directly  for  the  win- 
dow from  which  she  was  now  leaning  anxiously  out. 

"  Your  brother  is  coming— I  see  his  stanhope  on 
the  hill  above  the  park,,y  cried  Rupert  Wyvill, 
reining  up  his  horse  immediately  beneath. 


I  know,-  make  any  sacrifice  to  ensure  my  happi- 
ness." 

"That  I  would,  Mike ;  and  count  it  no  sacrifice 
at  all." 

«  How  are  you,  Trover  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,"  said  Ed  red,  advaucing  to  shake  hands  with 
his  newly  arrived  cousin, 

"  Ah.  Cottrell '  how  are  you  ?  But  where  ia 
Mrs.  Dctiham?    I  suppose  I  sltoukl  go  to  her  at 

ce.'* 

"  She  is  at  C.  now,  and  will  not  return  611  dinner 
time." 

'<  Have  all  the  rest  of  our  cousins  accompanied, 
her,  leaving  you  and  Cottrell  to  keep  house  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  here  is  another  cousin— «Mr.  Wyvill— 

I  whom  vou  must  help  me  thank.    He  gave  me  the 


0  And  you  have  been  watching  for  me  ?    How  |  tint  notice  of  your  being  in  sight,"  said 
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presenting  her  brother  with  all  *  sitter's  pnde  awl 
affection. 

"  The-reat  of  the  family  party  are  in  the  drawing 
room,  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  them.  Shall 
I  marshal  the  way,  and  plav  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies," said  Erired  Cottrell.' 

« Yes,  do.  It  it  a  dull  family  party?"  asked 
young  Trevor. 

••  It  Mould  be  but  for  your  sister  and  myself;  we 
do  all  we  ean  to  enliven  it" 

'•  t  have  no  doubt  you  do,  and  Rose  could  make 
a  prison  cheerful:  1  never  have  the  blues  when  she 
is  present." 

M  Yc  u  would  deserve  to  be  marched  through  Co- 
ventry with  FalstaflF 'a  ragged  regiment  at  your 
heels  if  you  did.  But  t  omc  along  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you." 

The  new  comer  was  too  handsome,  gentlemanly, 
and  good  tempered,  to  be  received  uneourteousty, 
though  as  a  fresh  candidate  for  the  heirship  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  frowned  on*,  whilst 
Mrs.  Sewell  declared  herself  delighted  at  his  arri- 
val, wondering  over  and  over  again  at  the  singular 
coincidence  oftheir  being  together  at  Denham. 

If  Rosalind  had  looked  proud  of  her  brother 
whilst  presenting  him  to  Wyvill,  she  did  not  look 
less  so  whilst  presenting  hirn  to  Mrs.  Denham, 
whose  manner  of  receiving  him  was  considered  un- 
usually gracious.  His  appearance  was  exceedingly 
prepossessing;  and  if  he  was  deficient,  as  some 
said,  in  firmness  and  moral  energy,  it  required  a 
very  acute  observer  to  discover  it  on  his  first  intro- 
duction ;  for  there  was  no  dutness  in  his  speech,  no 
langour  in  his  movement*. 

Maria  Weston  seemed  particularly  struck  with 
him,  (more  so  titan  her  mother  desired,  he  having 
nothing;  but  his  pay)  and  gave  herself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  teaching  him  how  to  sing  duets  with 
her,  as  he  occasionally  did  with  his  sister. 

"You  are  the  rery  picture  of  happiness  this 
evening,  Miss  Trevor ;  absolutely  radiant  with  de- 
light," said  Mr.  Adnara,  approaching  Rosalind  a* 
she  was  watching  Michael  take  his  first  singing 
lesson  from  Maria. 

"I  cannot  look  mare  happy  than  I  fed,^  an- 
swered tyMBlind,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  that 
gentleman  V 

"  Ah  !  well ;  1  like  affection,  and  affection  shown, 
too.  They  are  polishing,  and  polishing  away  in  the* 
present  day  till  there  is  no  nature  left ;  or  people 
are  ashamed  of  showing  It." 

"  Oh,  fie !  Mr.  Adnam.  If  you  praise  me  and 
abuse  polish  in  the  same  breath,!  must  suppose  that 
you  think  me  an  uncouth  savage;  and  if  you  talk  of 
the  wonderfal  superiority  of  former  days,  I  must 
set  you  down  as  an  old  man.  People  never  grumble 
as  long  as  they  are  young  and  can  enjoy ;  but  when 
the  power  of  enjoyment  is  dulled  they  take  to 
abusing  the  present,  which  no  longer  delights,  and 
praising  the  superiority  of  the  past  when  the  sense 
of  pleasure  was  more  acute.  For  me,  I  intend  to 
be  young  all  my  days,  and  declare  that  the  world  is 
fairer,  wiaer,  better  than  in  ray  childhood.*?  ^  *     J 

"How  very  good  tempered  happincstaakesas, 
said  Mr.  Adnara,  amiliBss  "  I  was  going  tosijjvou 
to  quarrel  with  Wyvill,  for  you  alone  can  rouse  hit 
from  the  indolence  that  is  creeping  over  him.  There 
has  he  been  with  that  hook  in  his  hand  for  the  last 
half  hour,  speaking  to  no  one  t— but  he  b  sauntering 
towards  su  now.  You  ate  come  in  right  time,  Wy- 
vill ;  I  have  been  persuading  Miss  Trevor  to  quarrel 
with  you  just  to  rouse  you— indolent  creature  that 
you  are!** 

".And  has  Miss  Trevor  consented  ?**  asked  Ru- 
pert, turning  an  eagle  stance  upon  her. 

«  No,"  saM  Rosalind,  blushing  at  his  eager  man- 
ner. u  I  wil  not  quarrel  with  you  for  three  whole 
days.    It  was  so  very  kind  of  you  to  watch  for 


"Heyday*  What  is  (his?  Do  you  two  mean  to 
be  particular  friends  ?  Because  if  so,  Wyvill  will 
become  as  dreamy  and  inert  as  a>  dormouse." 

"  Oh,  no !  not  particular  friends — that  can  never 
be ;  Mr.  Wyvill  does  not  like  a  romp,  and  I  do  not 
like  a  smile  and  tone  that  say — I  know  my  power ; 
—but  we  will  proclaim  a  truce  for  three  days." 

"  No  longer?*  asked  Rupert  earnestly. 

"  That  depends,"  replied  Rosalind,  looking  down. 

"  How  smart  you  are  with  tluit  rose  in  vour  but- 
ton hole ;  I  have  not  seen  von  so  dandified  since 
your  arrival,"  remarked  Mr.  Adnam,  before  Rupert 
could  answer. 

Rosalind  raised  her  eyes.  There  was  the  rcse 
which  she  had  bestowed  in  the  rooming. 

*  Wyvill  plajrhig  the  puppy  with  bouquets,  and 
what  not!"  etclaimed  Edrecf,  joining  the  group. 
"  You  wiD  be  sporting  favortt  and  moustache  next. 
Take  my  advice,  and  let  them  alone ;  Miss  High- 
worth  admires  your  dignified  bearing  and  republi- 
can manner,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  enacting  the 
courtier." 

"  Miss  Highworth  docs  me  much  honour,"  said 
Rupert,  with  one  of  those  smiles  against  which 
Rosalind  had  just  protested ;  but  whether  the  smile 
was  intended  for  the  (ady  or  Cottrell  she  could  not 
determine. 

*  Is  tlmt  all  you  say  to  a  lady's  approbation^'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Adnam.  "  Go  and  make  love  to  her, 
man,"  he  added,  glancine  at  Miss  High  worth,  who 
was  talking  with  Miss  Bailey.  "  She  has  forty 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  really  is 
not  ill  looking.    There,  go  now— go." 

"  It  is  too  much  trouble ;  and  I  am  so  very  happy 
where  I  am,  replied  Rupert,  taking  a  seat  by 
Rosalind. 

M  You  will  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  eat  soon,  I 
do  believe,"  observed  Mr.  Adnam  pettishly.  "  You 
used  to  be  a  fine,  active  youth." 

"  Ay,  in  days  gone  by ;  but  I  am  growing  old 
now." 

"  Just  four  and  twenty !  Quite  a  gpay  beard,  cer- 
tainly T  Do  read  him  a  homily  against  indolence, 
Miss  Trevor."  ' 

44  You  forget  our  truce,  Mr.  Adnam ;  and  would 
never  again  say  a  word  of  his  indolence  had  you 
seen  how  he  galloped  across  the  park  this  morning, 
leaping  all  impediments,  to  tell  me  that  Michael 

as  in  sight" 

*  Is  this  true  ?"  asked  Mr.  Adnam,  in  surprise, 
whilst  Rdred  Cottrell  looked  his  amazement 

MThe  Cid  and  I  were  in  a  frisky  mood,  so  in- 
dulged ourselves  in  a  gallop,"  rcpued  Rupert  co- 
louring slightly. 

*  I  wishyou  were  oftener  In  a  frisky  mood." 
"Mrs.  Denham  will  not  echo  that  wish,  having 

been  the  sufferer  from  my  friskiness,  when,  taking 
a  leap  without  having  previously  acquainted  myself 
with  the  locale,  I  plumped  through  a  glass  frame 
into  a  flower  nit,  unhappily  crushing  some  favourite 
plants  in  my  descent." 
"  AnoVreeeiving  some  cuts  in  the  adventure ;  I 
Irik  too  had  the  worst  of  the  accident,"  remarked 
rs.  Denham. 

"Capital!  oh  that  I  had  been  there  to  see  !" 

fed  fedred,  laughing  at  the  bare  idea.    "The 

di^ffied— the- republican  Rupert  Wyvill,  as  Miss 


days.    It 
Michael" 


thajwas 


inverted 


High  worth  caH«  too,  taking  a  fancy  leap  into  a  flower 
frame  f    What  could  induce  3       ' 


feat?" 


i  yoa  in  perform  such  a 

«i  was  not  aware  of  the  rfsk,  add  «s}ted  in  igno- 
rance ;  or  from  a  sudden  burst  of  spirits,  t  suiipo&c." 

"From  a  feeling  of  kindness  rather,"  observed 
Mrs.  Sewell,  who  always  told  what  good  she  knew 
of  every  body.  "He  was  chasing  a  little  bird  be- 
longing to  Miss  Eastlake,  who  was  crying  bitterly 
for  theloss." 

"  I  never  heard  this  before,"  observed  Mrs.  Den- 
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"Was  ftfin  BaitUke  pretty**  asked  BeVed 
wickedly. 

"Very  pretty,**  replied  Mi*.  Sewell,  simply. 

Edred  laughed.    «  Was  the  very  grateful  •>" 

•*  Yea,  very  grateful.  I  heard  her  speaking  of  it 
cajy  two  months  since ;  and  the  always  calls  him 
her  dear  Mr.  Wyyiit" 

« Wyvill  h  a  lucky  felknr i  bat  yw  should  not 
ted  talea— see  hew  he  is  Mushing,"  observed  Edred, 
mischievously. 

«  Not  blushing  at  the  simple  words  of  a  gfe-1  of 
nine,  I  conclude ;  if  so,  he  most  he  most  exceed- 
ingly given  to  blushing." 

"Is  Miss  Bastlake  only  nine ?  Row  unfortu- 
nate! I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  love  tale,  ending 
with  a  wedding.*' 

"Yon  made  no  such  excuse  at  die  time/' re- 
marked Mrs.  Denham. 

"Fearful  of  being  eeottedf  for  her  carelessness  in 
losing  the  bird;  she  requested  me  not  to  tell ;  and 
yon  can  all  hear  witness  that  I  kept  her  secret M 

*Did  yon  catch  the  bird  at  last?'*  questioned 
Rosalind,  with  considerable  interest 

"  Yes,  alter  some  little  trouble.*9 

"  After  some  great  trouble,  yon  should  say.  Be- 
sides tumbling  into  the  flower  frame,  you  had  to 
climb  two  trees,  and  wade  through  a  stream/*  said 
Mrs.«eweO. 

•What  a  kind,  good  natnred  soul  yon  moat  be," 
observed  Mrs.  Bailey. 

Edred  and  others  laughed  at  the  oddity  of  the 
remark ;  and  even  Rupert  himself  could  not  forbear 
a  smile. 

"Yon  are  quite  a  Quixote,  WyviH,  succouring 
distressed  damsels.  A  perfect  hero*  But  hush? 
Maria  and  Trevor  are  going  to  sing,*'  said  Edred 
CottreU,  thus  stopping  the  conversationv 

>"  Put  on  your  bonnet,  Rosalind  \  I  sm  going  to 
drive  you  over  to  G.  You  lost  a  sight  of  Its  wonders 
for  my  sake,  I  bear,  so  I  am  bound  to  make  amends/' 
said  Michael  to  his  sister  on  the  following  morning, 
inunediately  after  breakfast 

«'  Thank  you,  dear  Michael  $  but  I  shall  be  equally 
happy  with  yon  here ;  and  I  know  you  detest  coun- 
try towns."" 

"Put  on  your  bonnet  at  once,  and  never  dispute 
my  will,"  replied  her  brother,  trying  as  look  the 
despot 

"Ah,  me!    There  it  is! 

"  If  a  brother  you  have  he's  the  plague  of  your  fife, 
And  will  make  you  his  slave  quite  as  much  as  a  woe," 

sane  the  laughing  Rosalind,  as  she  left  the  room  to 
equip  herself. 

"  Now,  Rose,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  insisted  on 
taking  you  to  C.  this  looming,*'  observed  her  bro- 
ther, aa  they  drove  along.  **  I  am  going  to  buy  you 
a  new  gowa." 

44  Buy  me  a  new  gown,  Mike !  thank  you  for  the 
kind  intention,  but  I  really  do  not  want  one ;  and 
having  brought  me  a  brooch,  and  a  chain?  Jon>can- 
not  feel  yourself  called  on  to  make  -me  another 


You  know  nothing  about  it,  Rosa;  you  do  went 
a  new  dress,  or  rath'er  new  i  diseases*  I -overheard 
the  Baileys,  Mrs.  Weston,  and  ^tome  other  lady, 
criticising  your  gown  last  nj^^and  saying  that  you 
were  a  bad  dresaecj**      ,  **■ 

"How  rode4Se.thein*"fokhaeIs  now  I  think  I 
ureas  very  wetf/» .     - 

"  They-db  rtot  think  that  you  dressed  In  bad  taste, 
but  so  plainly. '  They  said  you  had  not  a  handsome 
gown  belonging  to  you.'* 

"  Not  an  expensive  one,  certainly.  Our  income 
is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  spending  much  money 
io  finery,  even  If  I  desired  it,  which  I  do  not" 

"Never  mind  the  Income, I  will  give  you  the 
handsomest  dress  to  be  found  in  C.'» 


«  Ton  shall  do  no  such  thing.*9 

"Yes  T  will ;  I  hare  no  idea  of  Mrs.  Weston's 
sneering  at  vour  plain  muslin  frock, as  she  called  it" 

"  What  harm  will  their  sneering  at  my  plain 
mnslhi  frock  do  me  ?  It  is  very  rude  in  you  not  to 
think  me  beautiful  in  any  dress,"  said  Rosaliud, 
hoping  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

"  So  I  do,  Rosa  j  you  are  the  prettiest  girl  I 
know." 

Oh,  yes !  Maria  Weston  is  quite  a  fright  to 
me,"  observed  Rosalind  archly. 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  Rosa j  but  you  are  so  different 
that  a  man  may  admire  both." 

"  And  love  both  ?  and  marry  both  ?"— she  added, 
still  more  archly.  "In  good  truth,  brother,  I  do 
not  think  your  morals  improved  by  your  sojourn 
with  the  gallant  950th." 

"Leave  my  morals  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
Rosalind." 

"  Leave  my  dress  to  do  the  like." 

*  No,  you  must  have  the  new  gown  j  you  dress 
too  plainly  as  the  Baileys  say.  Besides,  I  wish  you 
to  look  particularly  well  when  we  dine  at  the  Pear- 
sons, for  Ridgeway  will  be  there." 

"  What  then  f  Am  I  to  lose  my  heart  to  this 
said  Mr.  Ridgeway  ?" 

"  Captain  Ridg  way,  if  you  please,  Rosalind.  He 
is  one  of  ours  j  and  I  want  him  to  see  you  look  vour 
best." 

"  So  I  am  to  be  trotted  out  for  his  inspection- 
paraded  for  his  pleasure.  I  have  no  intention  of 
enlisting  in  yours  (1  believethat  Is  the  proper  phrase) 
and  wftfhave  no  dress.  Now  don't  be  vexed, dear 
Michael ;  musfin  wiaV  do  very  well  for  me.  You 
have  little  besides  your  pay  and  much  to  buy  with 
that  little.  You  shall  not  run  in  debt  to  trick  me 
out  in  finery." 

"  Oh .'  for  the  matter  of  debts,  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  anound." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Michael  ?  Surely  you  have 
not  run  in  debt,  after  all  my  father's  cautions 
and—?"  she  paused,  not  liking  to  add— former 
payment. 

Move  for  my. last  suit  of  regimentals,"  he  re- 
pneil,Vl  h  assumed  indifference. 

Oh !  if  only  that,  it  does  not  signify." 
Signify ! — to  be  sure  not  j  you  must  have  the 
gown,  or  I  shall  feel  hurt." 

»  Rosalind  pleaded  and  argued,  but  it  would  not  do. 
Leaving  her  at  the  inn  on  the  plea  of  business  with 
the  saddler,  he  purchased  the  dress,  a  very  elegant 
figured  white  satin,  and  brought  it  back  io  triumph. 
Since  the  mischief  was  done,  Rosalind,  rather  than 
vex  him  received  his  present  with  thanks. 

"  Remember  we  must  be  back  by  half  past  five 
to  give  us  time  to  dress  for  dinner/'  said  Rosalind, 
as  they  were  sauntering  about  the  town. 

"  Oh  !  the  ok!  lady  can  wait  a  little,  or  sit  down 
without  us." 

"  Neither  will  please  her  j  she  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  punctuality,  and  as  you  were  not  ready  for  break- 
fast this  morning,  you  should  make  a  point  of  being 
^adyjhfdinner." 

t  «hi  qipprjse  I  must,  or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire, 
aodnptCr  you  nor  I  become  possi  ssor  of  Denham. 
I  0T  the  way,  how  stands  your  chance  ?    Arc  the 
»  odds  in  your  favour  ?" 

"  I  am  out  of  the  question j— so  all  feel,  and  hence 
their  good-nature." 

"Why  so?" 

«  For  two  reasons ;  I  am  too  independent  to  seek 
her  favour,  and  offended  her  on  my  first  arrival." 

"Then  I  shall  try  my  chance,  since  it  will  not 
interfere  with  you ;  and  play  up  to  the  old  lady, 
who  is  not  so  old  after  all x  being  little  more  than 
sixty ;  and  so  strong  and  healthy  that  she  may  live 
to  a  hundred.  She  does  not  seem  a  very  loveable 
tort  of  a  person— too  cold  and  formal  for  that    If 
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I  should  coax  her  to  make  me  her  heir  you  should 
be  handsomely  provided  for — depend  upon  that." 

"  I  will  thank  you  at  once  for  the  intention,  Mike, 
lest  you  should  never  have  the  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling it ;  and  need  not  add  that  1  will  do  all  I  may 
to  promote  your  wishes." 

"  Who  is  her  favourite  at  present  ?" 

"  Edrcd  Cottret)  I  should  say  :  most  people  like 
their  contrast  in  temper,  though  not  in  tastes ;  but 
she  shows  no  decided  preference  for  any  one." 

"I  must  endeavour  U>  inspire  her  with  one  for  me." 

These  last  words  were  not  merely  jest,  for  all 
that  evening,  and  for  several  succeeding  days  did 
Michael  Trevor  play  the  pretty  and  polite  to  his 
hostess,  not  exactly  complimenting  her,  but  prais- 
ing what  she  praised,  and  blaming  what  she  blamed. 

Mrs.  Denhain  listened  to,  and  answered  his  re- 
marks with  her  usual  cold  politeness,  hut  never 
sought  his  society  ;  nay,  occasional! v,  Rosalind  fan* 
cied,  seemed  a  little  weary  of  his  conversation, 
which,  even  in  his  fond  sister's  judgment  was  not 
remarkably  intellectual.  He  was  not  a  goose ; 
but  he  had  no  talent,  and  was  no  reader;  and 
had  not  Rosalind  been  blinded  by  affection  she 
must  have  seen  that  a  handsome  person,  gentle- 
manly manners,  and  much  good  humour  were  his 
greatest  attractions.  She  was  devoted  to  him-~«he 
doubted  not  bis  regard  for  her*  and  oil  tliis  point 
she  was  uot  deceived :  he  loved  his  sister  better 
than  he  loved  any  body  but  himself.  TberQ  was  no 
glaring  selfishness  in  his  conduct; — he  would  not 
hare  devoured  a  tureen  of  turtle  or  a  dish  of  frogs 
without  offering  some  to  his  neighbours, but  be  was 
ii capable  of  making  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others : — he  was  generous,  but  not  self  denying; — 
a  good-natured  indulgence  to  himself  and  all  his 
friemU  was  his  principal  characteristic. 

Succeeding  days  passed  away  as  those  which  had 
preceded  them;  and  the  young  people  walked, 
talked,  rode,  and  sang  together." 


Rosalind  was  engages!  in  taking  a  likeness  of  waking.1 


it'  that  ia  what  you  intend.  Yon  are  oMMt  delightful 
as  a  sister." 

"  Which  mean*  that  you  do  not  think  I  should 
prove  as  delightful  for  a  wife." 

"  Yes,  quite  as  delightful  to  such  a  person  as 
Edred  Cottrell,  who  has  wits  as  quick  at  your  own  $ 
but  I  suspect  you  would  hold  the  rule  over  a  husband 
like  myself}  and  I  do  not  fancy  a  female's  ruling  a 
husband,  though  she  hat  well  ruled  a  state  ere  now, 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  again." 

"  Nor  I  either;  I  would  rather  be  ruled  than 
role  i  through  affection  I  admit,  for  1  fear  1  Should 
rebel  against  harsh,  open  tyranny.  No,  no ;  if  I 
ever  marry,  h  shall  be  arte  whom  I  can  reverence 
as  well  as  love." 

"  Take  care,  Rose  ;  girls  who  profess  to  be  very 
particular  aa  to  worth  and  talent,  generally  wed 
fools  or  knaves,  which  is  a  fale  I  do  not  desire  for 
my  sister,  who  ia  a  noble,  high-minded,  fascinating 
creature;  a  little  too  high  spirited  perhaps,  but 
tamed  by  a  look  or  vrord  of  affection.  There  now, 
that  ia  a  very  pretty  speech  for  a  brother,  and  de- 
serves a  kiss." 

"  A  dozen  I  should  think,"  said  Rosalind  laugh- 
ing, "  fraternal  flattery  being  so  rare." 

"  Now  for  this  serenade,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be." 

"  Ah,  Mike  !  I  hope  that  eulogium  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  bribe,"  said  Rosalind  with  a  -ffevful 
shake  of  the  head.  "  But  I  will  not  search  'too 
deeply  into  this  matter: — 

*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  \is  folly  to  be  viae.' 

How  eaa  we  rive  a,  fete,  being  only  visitors  ?  And 
how  would  Mrs,  Denhain  like  being  disturbed  by  a 
serenade,  to  say  nothingof  her  dislike  to  having  the 
doors  and  windows  open  slier  nine  o'clock  ?  We 
must  have  matins  instead  of  vespers,  and  not  too 
early  either,  or  the  sluggish  lie-a-beds  will  vote  us 
bores.    Let  our  joyous  strain  greet  her  on  her  first 


Maria,  Michael  and  Edred  if  possible  attended  the 
morning  sitting,  criticising  the  work  as  it  progressed, 
or  laughing  with  the  affiist  and.  her  subject  Rupert 
woukl  often  join  the  party ;  but  when  he  did  so 
said  little,  indeed  Edred  talked  so  much  that  he 
rarely  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Terry  Wesson 
might  be  seen  there  occasionally,  arranging  bis 
stock  and  curls  before  the  large  mirror,  or  peering 
through  his  glass  at  the  miniature,  and  more  than 
hinting  a  very  striking  resemblance  between  him- 
self and  his  very  lovely  sister.  Richard  and  the 
Misses  Bailey  rarely  made  their  appearance  in  the 
studio,  as  they  called  it  in  derision,- preferring  other 
localities  for  their  follies  and  flirtations. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  will  be  Maria's  birth- 
day. Could  we  not  pve  her  a  soijt  of  fete— or  a 
serenade — or  something  ?  She  would  be  so  de- 
lighted," said  Michael  to  his  sister  early  one  morn- 
ing. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  do  every  thing  that  would 
delight  Maria  ?"  asked  Rosalind  archly. 

"No — not  exactly  all,  Miss  Rose,  so  you  need 
not  look  so  impertinent ;  but  I  think,  her  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  girl." 

"  And  very  sensible,  and  conversable  ?"  again 
questioned  Rosalind,  anxiety  mingling  with  Iter 
archness,  for  she  had  no  wish  that  her  cousin  should 
be  converted  into  her  sister. 

"  Quite  sensible  enough  \  and  I  do  not  like  talking 
women." 

"  Nothing  personal  I  hope,  Mike,"  said  his  sister 
with  a  smile. 

"  Not  even  the  hint  of  a  fault  in  you,  Rosalind  j 


Ah,  yes  !  that  will  be  better.  What  shall  we 
ring?" 

"  You  must  compose  something  original  of 
coarse." 

Now,  RosaJiad,y««  know  I  am  no  ballad  mon- 
ger ;  and  never  made  four  lines  of  poetry  in  my 
life." 

,    "  But  inspired  by  sncli  beauty ;"— said  his  sister, 
a  little  mischievously. 

"  Even  her  beauty  will  never  transform  me  into 
a  poet,"  replied  Michael, looking  blank. 

"  And  yet  you  would  play  the  minstrel." 
.   "Ce^dnotyvjuwifeeatoogJlosalind?" 

"  I  write  a  song  ! — 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew  J — 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre-ballad-mongers." 

"  Then  we  mast  stfear  in  Cottrell  as  one  of  our 
privy  council ;  nothing  can  be  done  without  him,  I 
know  you  think.  What  will  young  Lennard  say  to 
this  ^observed  her  brother,  trying  to  look  as  arch 
and  mischievous  as  she  had  looked  before  ;  hut  not 
succeeding  well,  his  feature*  having  little  of  that 
nobility  m  expression  which  was  one  of  her  greatest 
charms. 

"  Mr 4  Lennard  may  say  what  he  pleases— I  care 
not,"  replied  Rosalind,  coldly- 

"Bat  Edred  dtea'not  sing;  and  three  voices 
would  sound  better  in  a  chorus,"  observed  Michael 
thoughtfully. 

"  No ;  he  has  no  voice— more  is  the  pity !— but 
he  can  beat  the  drum,  or  the  tambourine,  or  some 
such  thing." 

"  The  drum,  or  the  tambourine,  Rosalind  !—  I 
am  not  going  to  have  the  thing  turned  into  a  bur- 
lesque. Mrs.  Dan  ham's  birthday  is  in  the  winter, 
or  we  might  make  her  the  subject  of  our  minstrelsy." 
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*  Yod  might  IT  you  would  $  but  I  should  not  job  Jjust  as  she  chooses.    Oulv  this  I  say,  yoo  shall  not 
your  band.'"  be  my  interpreter  when  I  talk  with  the  Chickasawa, 

«*  Why  not,  Rose  ?    Don*  you  think  she  would  ;  *  .         .         - 


song-wh 
anoOser  s 


be  pleated. 

**  Most  probably ;  and  thence  my  reason  for  de- 
clining. She  suspected  me  of  legacy  hunting  before 
I  had  been  ma  hour  beneath  her  roof— she  shall 
learn  to  know  tne  better." 
-  **  Psh* !  Rosalind,  that  is  one  of  your  romantic, 
high  flown  notions,  I  wondered  wiry  you  were  so 
barely  polite,  never  seeking  to  please  her  as  you  do 
most  other  elderly  ladies,  indeed  never  voluntarily 
addressing  her." 

"  You  know  the  reason  now,  then.*' 

"  I  know,  but  I  do  not  approve.  "Would  you  have 
me  pursue  the  same  coarse  ?" 

*  She  hat  shown  no  suspicion  of  you,  and  nothing 
would  give  me  gi*eater  pleasure  than  to  see  you  her 
favorite." 

u  I  believe  you,  my  high-minded,  generous  sister ; 
and  that  without  any  idea  of  sharing  in  my  good 
fortune.  If  you  hud  to  name  her  heir,  you  would 
name  any  one  but  yourself.  Alas !  I  am  more 
•elfish — know  more 'of  the  value  of  money,  and 
hope  to  grow  in  her  esteem,  flattering  myself  that  1 
have  won  some  favour  in  her  eyes  already.  But  the 
rho  is  to  write  it  ?  and  where  are  we  to  find 
•  singer  f 
'■  Will  vou  allow  me  to  join  your  band  ?"  said 
Wyvffll*  advancing  from  a  distant  window,  where  he 
had  been  sitting  so  ouiet  and  silent  that  both 
brother  and  lister  had  forgotten  his  presence. 

"  Can  you  sing  ?"  asked  Rosalind  in  surprise, 

"  You  never  gWe  me  credit  for  doing  anv  thing, 
Miss  Trevor,"  replied  Rupert,  evidently  piqued. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Rosalind,  colouring. 
«*  Remember,  I  never  heard  you  sing." 

"  Remember.,  you  never  asked  me,  and  my  late 
illness  has  left  me  little  inclination  for  exertion  ;  but, 
faute  de  wieux9  perhaps  my  voice  may  assist  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  »e  will  not  be  critical.  This 
k  very  good-natured,"  observed  Michael,  never 
considering  that  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  was  not 
conveyed  in  flattering  terms. 

"  PerJiapa  you  wiH  write  the  song,  too,"  said 
Rosalind  a  little  mischievously. 

"  Faute  de  augur,  I  will  attempt  it. 

"  Will  vou  indeed  ?  Wcli  you  are  a  capital  fellow  ! 
A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed  !  I  never  dreamt 
of  your  being  a  poet— did  you,  Rosalind .'" 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 

answered  bis  sister  gaily,  or  as  her  new  ally  consi- 
dered, mockingly. 

"  Poet  is  too  high  sounding  a  name ;  I  may  string 
some  lines  together  with  Miss  Trevor's  assistance, 
which  may  serve  your  purpose  ?— that .  is  all  to 
which  I  pretend." 

"  I  can  give  you  little  assistance,  being  too  merry 
to  be  poetical," 

"  Then  you  think  to  be  poetical  you  roust  be 
melancholy." 

M  Perhaps  not  exactly  melancholy ;  but  thought- 
ful— lofty — dreamy : — f  do  not  know  how  to  explain 
it  precisely." 

**  Never  mind  telling  Wyvill  what  you  think  of 
him  now,  but  set  about  the  words  and  the  tune,"  in- 
terposed Michael  trapaticntlv. 

"  Prav  do  not  stop  Miss  rfrevor*s  description ;  I 
should  like  to  know  what  she  thinks  of  me. 

"  You  are  a  bold  person,"  said  Rosalind,  blusjuog 
wet  smiling  too.  "There  are  few  whom  I  should 
venture  to  ask  for  my  character  viva  voce.n 

"  You  mean  to  intimate  that  I  should  hear  noth- 


ing pleasing. 

u  It  is  a  breach  of  privilege  to  ask  a  woman  for 
her  meaning — she  means  anything— or  nothing*— land  speak  like  her  brother. 
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since  you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  explaining 
what  is  said,  but  (guess  at  what  is  not  said.  I  was 
describing  a  poet  in  a  woman's  indescribable  sort  of 
a  way.  and  you  take  the  deacrintion  to  yourself;  I 
thought  you  only  proposed  writing  verses  ante  de 
rttieux" 

"Exactlv  so— my  c  eyes  are  not  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling.'  If  you  desire  sublime  poetrv,  you  had 
better  employ  Cottrcll." 

"  Oh  no  !  that  would -never  do :  he  is  clever,  but 
not  sentimental  enough." 

"  Do  you  think  <ne  sentimental  F* 

"Qhnol" 

*  And  yet  your  words  conveyed  this  idea." 

**Then  it  was  a  very  original  idea  j  and  original 
ideas  are  so  scarce  in  these  degenerate  days,  that  I 
deserve  a  hay  wreath  at  the  least." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  you,  Miss  Tre- 
vor." 

"Bo  not  waste  time  in  attempting  it,  Mr.  Wyvill 
—I  cannot  comprehend  myself,  so  insist  on  your 
thinking  me  sublime,  being  incomprehensible." 

"  You  sublime,  Rosalind,  with  those  merry,  tough- 
ing eyes  dancing  in  light,  and  glistening  like  dia- 
monds, and  that  mischievous  smile  i  Wyvill  has 
much  more  of  the  sublime  about  him— he  is  stately 
and  picturesque. " 

"Stately  and  picturesque  .'-^what  an  admirable 
description  !"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  ahaking  back  her 
long  glossy  curls,  and  looking  up  at  Rupert  with 
eyes  Quit,  as  her  brother  said,  glistened  like  dia- 
monds. 

Her  attitude  was  strikingly  graceful  4  the  head 
thrown  a  little  back  showed  to  greater  advantage 
her  swan-like  throat,  whose  snowy  whiteness  was 
strongly  contrasted  by  the  raven  curls  that  clustered 
round,  whilst  the  merry  mischief  lurking  in  her 
large  dark  eves  gave  a  spell-like  power  to  Iter 
beauty.  There  was  no  smile  of  conscious  power  on 
Rupert  WyvilPs  lip — his  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
his  adtniringgase  fiied  an  the  beautiful  being  before 
him. 

"  Thank  goodness  I  am  your  brother,  Rosa !  I 
would  not  undertake  an  encounter  of  wits  with  you 
to  obtain  my  captaincy. " 

"  Then  you  admit  that  my  wit,  as  you  term  it,  is 
'never  pointed  at  you,  dear  Michael." 

"  Readily ;  and  I  suspect  Wyvill  is  wishing  that 
you  were  his  sister,  to  secure  the  same  exemption." 

"Is  he  ?"  asked  Rosalind,  looking  down  with  a 
deepening  blush. 

"  To  be  sure  he  is :  but  I  thought  you  had  pro- 
mised 10  be  friends  for  the  future." 

"  Our  truce  was  oulv  for  ttaee  days ;  and  as  he 
never  sought  its  extension,  we  are  at  war  again." 

"Then  I  pity  him." 

"  Keep  your  pity  for  those  who  need  and  deserve 
it,  Michael.  Methinks  you  might  say  prettier 
things  of  your  only  sister  $  but  when  was  woman's 
affection  ever  returned  as  it  merited  }  It  is  getting 
on,  and  none  of  our  do-re-mi  arrange*  1." 

"But  here  comes  Cottrell,  so  we  will  set  to  work 
directly,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose,'*  answered  her 
brother. 

"  Since  Edred  cannot  squall  in  unison  with  us,  he 
shall  bear  a  gorgeous  nosegay  on  a  long  pole  to 
present  to  Maria,  as  our  arms  could  not  reach  her 
casement,  and  to  let  down  a  string,  or  pull  it  up 
with  the  tongs,  would  be  rather  non-sentimental," 
added  his  sister. 

"  Now  mind,  Rosa,  I  am  not  going  to  have  it 
made  ridiculous,"  observed  Michael,  a  little  anx- 
iouslv. 

"  Bless  the  man !  he  is  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at  The  230th  are  never  laughed  at— it  would  not 
do  for  one  of  ours,"~said  Rosalind,  trying  to  look 
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«  Rose,  Rose,  I  am/half  afraid  of  you," 
"Afraid!— I  thought   the   230th   were    never 
afraid." 
"  This  it  too  bad,"  Mid  her  brother  colouring. 
"  Don't  be  vexed,  dear  Mike,"  said  his  sister, 
laying  her  band  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  coax- 
ingty  into  his  faee.    "  Not  here — no  one  shall  laugh 
at  you  here  through  my  folly,  and  no  one  shail 
laugh  at  you  any  where  else,  but  me-— and  yon  don't 
mind  my  laughing  at  yon-^do  you  ?" 

The  silver  tones  so  soft,  so  rieh — the  affectionate 
look  were  irresistible. 

"  You  are  a  tormenting,  bewitching  gipsy,  there 
is  no  withstanding  you,"  cried  her  brother,  catching 
her  in  his  arras,  and  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  Fie !  lie '.  Mike,  and  before  company  !  I  am 
quite  ashamed,"  said  Rosalind,  releasing  herself 
with  a  crimson  cheek,  half  laughing,  half  frowning. 
'<  Are  we  to  play  follow  the  leader  ?"  asked  Ed- 
red,  springing  in  at  the  window.  **  1  am  a  relative 
too." 

Rosalind  stepped  back  with  a  mien  so  proud  and 
commanding  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  the 
playful  girl  of  the  moment  before. 

"  I  beg  year  pardon,"  said  Edred,  involuntarily 
awed  by  her  sudden  dignity. 

Her  answering  bow  was  the  bow  of  an  empress . 
and  it  was  some  moments  ere  die  crimson  spot  of 
reaentment  passed  from  her  cheek. 

At  first  Edred  entered  with  spirit  into  the  pro- 
ject, but  when  its  details  came  to  be  more  fully 
discussed,  he  seemed  more  inclined  to  oppose  all 
that  Wyvill  suggested,  than  to  propose  or  carry 
anything  into  effect  himself;  and  so  apparent  did 
this  at  last  become,  though  his  perverseness  was 
clothed  in  a  merry  guise,  that  even  Michael  per- 
ceived it,  setting  h  down  to  jealousy  of  Rupert's 
singing,  and  Rosalind  was  obliged  to  use  a  decided 
tone  to  keep  him  from  utterly  spoiling  the  scheme 
by  his  folly  and  obstinacy. 

He  did  not  fike  this  tune  and  he  did  not  like  that, 
though  as  he  could  not  sing  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  should  not  have  interfered.  One  tune  was 
too  merry  another  too  sentimental— a  third  like 
the  dead  march  in  Saul.  Then  he  was  sure  be 
should  not  like  Wyvill  h  words— they  would  be  too 
solemn  for  the  occasion ;  they  had  better  sing 
"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  !"  or  something  else  that 
they  knew.  Rupert  said  little;  but  Michael  began  to 
grow  hot  and  impatient,  yet  even  this  had  no  effect, 
till  Rosalind,  openly  expressing  her  displeasure, 
threatened  to  have  nothing  to  do  wfabkim,  when 
he  suddenly  grew  more  docile,  promisingto  perform* 
whatever  part  should  be  assigned  him  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  proposing  as  RosaRnd  would  not  believe 
that  he  knew  D  from  E,  to  ride  over  to  C.  to  pro- 
cure blue  ribbons  for~the  guitar  and  nosegay,  a  pro- 
position readily  agreed  to. 

On  further  consultation,  Wyvill  showed  socfc  a 
complete  knowledge  of  music,  with  such  a  correct 
taste  and  poetical  imagination,  that  Rosalind  was  led 
to  repeat  her  wonder  at  finding  talents  which  she 
had  not  suspected. 

"  As  I  said  before,  Miss  Trevor,  you  nerer  think 
I  can  do  anything." 

«*  From  this  moment,  I  will  think  that  you  can  do 
every  thing,"  said  Rosalind  in  a  tone  that  banished 
all  feeling  of  pique,  and  amply  repaid  him  for  any 
former  vexation. 

Edred  returned  in  a  more  amiable  temper,  and 
the  secret  preparations  lor  the  good-natured  plot 
went  merrily  on. 

The  morning  dawned  as  a  birth-day  morning 
should  dawn,  clear,  bright,  and  refreshing.  The 
dew  was  still  hanging  like  diamond  drops  on  the 
shrubs  and  flowers,  when  Rosalind  proceeded  to- 
wards the  garden,  accompanied  by  her  three  coad- 
jutors, to  make  up  the  nosegay.  All  were  in  spirits, 
Edred  more  gay  than  any,  and  a  splendid  bonnet 


was  soon  collected,  and  gracefully  arranged*  M»~ 
chael  looked  a  little  anxiously  at  Edred,  fearina;  st 
return  of  his  former  bantering  and  ncn-covnptywaj 
mood,  or  at  least  an  endeavour  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  scheme  and  its  promoters,  from  the  love  of  mis- 
chief, if  not  of  contradiction ;  but  as  his  only  prank* 
were  attempts  to  insinuate  a  piece  of  rue  and  a 
nettle  into  the  nosegay,  which  were  immediately 
detected  and  expelled,  he  became  gradually  reas- 
sured ;  and  pleased  himself  by  anticipating  trium- 
phant success.  The  first  part  of  their  task  wan 
com  oleted ;  and  the  singers,  preceded  by  Edred, 
bearing  the  nosegay,  took  their  station  beneath  the 
window  of  her  whom  they  had  assembled  to  honour 
just  as  the  dock  tokl  eight. 

As  Rosalind  struck  a  few  chords  on  the  guitar, 
more  than  one  nightcap  appeared  at  the  row  of 
casements  above,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
young  men  below,  and  the  confusion  of  the  wear- 
ers, who  had  no  suspicion  of  who  the  minstrels 
were ;  but  when  M»ria,  having  arranged  her  hah* 
and  dressing  gown  becomingly,  a  second  time  ap- 
peared at  her  window,  the  aong  was  commenced  by 
Rosalind,  then  taken  np  by  Rupert  and  Michael, 
each  singing  in  turn,  and  all  joining  In  the  chorus 
save  Edred*— 

The  joyous  morn  is  waking  now 

With  blush  of  rosy  dye  i 
The  mist  still  veils  the  mountain's  brow. 

The  lark  is  in  the  sky ; 
And  gemm'd  wilbdew  like  diaaaond  sprny 

Hang  leafy  bow  and  flowV; 
Unheard  as  yet  the  rush  of  day— 

So  soft—so  still  the  hour* 

Chert*. 

Come  forth!    Come  forth!    Come  forth.! 

Trip  o'er  the  dewy  green 
Come  forth!    Come  forth!    Come  forth! 

And  be  our  maiden  queen ! 

The  summer  sun  is  thran'd  on  high 

Amid  his  realm  of  eioud  \ 
8weeps  by  the  breeze  like  maiden's  sigh, 

As  sweet,  and  scarce  more  loud  ; 
The  gladsome  earth  looks  fresh  and  lair, 

Murmurs  the  busy  throng; 
Rich  odours  float  through  all  the  air — 

The  woods  are  filled  with  aong. 

Clamv. 
Come  forth!    Come  forth!    Come  forth! 

Trip  o'er  the  sunny  green ; 
Come  forth!    Come  forth!    Come  forth! 

And  be  our  Mayday  oueen. 

The  gentle  moon  is  beaming  bright 

From  out  her  starry  hall  j 
And  floods  of  soft  ami  silv'ry  light 

Across  the  green  sward  fall. 
The  husliM  wave  sleeps  beneath  her  ray, 

The  fire  flies  glance  and  gleam : 
Through  woven  boughs  the  moonbeams  play 

On  e^ade  and  rippling  stream. 

Cham*. 
Come  forth!    Come  forth!    Come  forth! 

Trip  o'er  the  moonlit  green ; 
Come  forth!    Come  forth  !    Come  forth! 

And  be  our  fairy  queen. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  strain,  many  listeners 
were  looking  from  the  casements  above,  whilst  Mrs, 
Denham  was  standing  at  the  window  of  her  study 
below,  she  being  always  an  early  riser.  As  for 
good-natured  Mrs.  Bailey,  she  quite  forgot  her  night 
cap,  and  stood  leaning  out  to  catch  the  words  more 
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datfincUy,  with  the  murtly  olaked  frill  setting  dose 
round  her  face;  whilst  Mr.  Adnam  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  hurrahed  and  encored  between  every  verse. 

The  flattering  strain  had  concluded— the  beauty 
had  graciously  accepted  the  boqnet  and  the  homage, 
rendering  her  thanks  in  words  to  all,  but  in  looks  to 
Michael  alone  |  and  the  company  were  compli- 
menting the  minstrels,  and  not  without  reason, 
wl  en  three  fantastically  dressed  little  sweeps,  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  a  larger  size,  and  bearing  a  long 
pole  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  bench  of  carrots, 
turnips  and  onions,  burst  forth  from  among  the 
shrubs,  and  began  dancing  and  shuffling  on  the  ter- 
race with  all  their  might,  to  the  discordant  music  of 
their  own  brashes  and  dust  pans,  aided  by  a  penny 
trumpet  blown  by  the  pole  bearer. 

Mhistrels,  listeners,  and  tattered  beauty,  all 
turned  their  eyes  in  wonder  on  the  new  comers ; 
and  then  shouts  of  laughter  burst  from  the  gazers; 
so  thoroughly  ludicrous*  were  the  dress  and  more- 
menu  of  the  sweeps. 

Even  Rosalind's  soft,  yet  joyous  laugh  might  be 
distinguished  amid  the  merry  chorus,  for  though  a 
Kale  annoyed  at  the  burlesque,  she  could  not  main- 
tain her  gravity  i  and  Rupert,  after  one  flashing 
glance  at  Edred  that  told  his  suspicion,  watched 
with  a  quiet  mirth,  the  antics  of  0ie  sweeps  as  they 
capered,  and  shuffled,  and  clashed  their  dust  pans, 


grinning  to  show  their  white  teeth  %  then  pausing  a 
moment  to  gather  breath,  broke  forth  into  the  fol- 
lowing parody.    Michael  Trevor  alone  laughed  not. 

The  chimney  tops  are  peering  red 

Prom  out  the  murky  fog  j 
Unheard  as  yet  the  milkman's  treadV- 

Sad  howls  the  watchful  dog  j 
And  sulky  maid  with  frowning  brow 

Wakes  at  the  sweeper's  can. 
Muttering  in  tones  nor  soft  nor  low, 

Why  doth  the  fellow  bawl  r 

Chttrwi. 
Come  forth  !  Come  forth  ?  Come  forth  ! 

And  take  thy  walk  below ; 
Come  forth !  Come  forth !  Come  forth ! 

And  cry— Soot  ho  !  Soot  hoi 

"Capital!  capital!  encore!  encore !"  shouted 
Richard  Weston,  who  was  delighted  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. "  Go  it  my  fine  follows  !  Let  us  hare  that 
shuffle  over  again.  The  other  company  lias  not  a 
chance  with  you.'* 

Encouraged  by  this  eotitmendatlon  and  the  laugh- 
ter occasioned  by  their  gambols,  particularly  in  the 
Misses  Bailey,  who  were  glad  of  the  ridicule  thrown 
on  the  homage  paid  to  Maria,  the  sweeps  set  to 
again  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  again  were  some 
of  the  party  convulsed  with  merriment.  Even  Mrs. 
SeweR,  though  annoyed  at  the  burlesque,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Trevors,  could  not  continue  grave  ; 
and  poor  Mr.  Adnam,  from  his  fear  of  vexing  his 
favourites,  Rupert  and  ilosalind,  exhibited  a  ludi- 
crous straggle  between  glee  and  gravity. 

"  Get  away  .you  young  rascals !  What  do  you 
mean  by  shunting  there  ?  Shuffle  off  directly !" 
cried  Michael  Trevor,  provoked  beyond  endurance. 

M  Oh,  let  them  shuffle,  Mike ;  they  perform  near- 
ly as  well  as  we  did,"  said  his  laughing  sister. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Rosalind.  This  is  too 
bad!  Because  it  b  Cottrell's  trick,  you  applaud  it, 
and  care  noshing  for  the  ridicule  attached  to  your 
brother.  Remember,  Miss  Trevor,  you  share  in 
that  ridicule." 

*  I  will  bear  it  alt ,  dear  Mike,  if  that  witt  satisfy 
you.  Don  the  vexed  at  my  hmrfiing,"  she  added 
affectionately.  "I  really  cannot  help  it,  their  dan- 
cing and  costumes  are  so  Irresistibly  droll,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  the  planner  of  the  travestie,  I 
jyon." 


«  You  can  guess,  though.  And  yon,  Wyvh1,take 
it  as  coolly  as  Rosalind— I  cannot  think  what  you 
are  made  of." 

■  Of  less  combustible  materials  than  a  squib,  to 
be  fired  by  boyish  impertinence." 

"Less  combustible  materials, indeed !  As  Mr. 
Adnam  says,  there  is  no  rousing  you.  Not  even 
boyish  impertinence  wiH  do  that,"  exclaimed  Mi- 
chael, unappeased  by  his  answer,  and  glancing  an- 
grily at  Bdred.  <■  But  those  fellows  shall  not  stay 
there,  grinning  to  please  their  employer  and  Mr. 
Richard  Westod.  Be  off,  you  young  scamps !  Make 
yourselves  scarce,  if  you  do  not  desire  a  good  beat- 
ing." 

*  Let  them  finish  their  dance,  Trevor  :  they  are 
promising  pupils,  and  deserve  reward.  You  must 
pay  them  handsomely,  Cottre!l,"said  Wyvill,  look- 
ing at  Edred,  who  deigned  no  reply,  but  returned 
gate  for  gaze. 

"Not  I,  indeed  $  they  shaU  not  stay  here.  Be 
off !  we  have  had  more  than  enough  of  this  mum- 
mery," cried  Michael  Trevor,  with  increasingpas- 
shm,  as  the  laughter  and  plaudits  of  Richard  Wes- 
ton grew  louder  ami  louder,  causing  the  sweeps  to 
shuffle  more  furiously.  "  Yon  won \  be  off— wont 
you  ?  We  will  soon  see  that,"  he  added,  snatching 
the  pole  from  Edred,  and  rushing  towards  the  dan- 
cers with  a  menacing  gesture. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  purpose,  for  there 
was  wrath  In  the  gleaming  of  his  pale  blue  eye. 

Away  scampered  the  sweeps  in  all  directions, 
tumbling  over  and  into  the  flower  beds;  and  away 
scampered  Michael  m  pursuit,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators. 

*  Holla!  you  young  monkeys,  do  not  tread  down 
Mrs.  Denbam's  flowers,"  shouted  Edred— the  only 
words  he  had  spoken  since  the  appearance  of  the 


The  pursued  and  the  pursuer  were  soon  lost  to 
view  among  the  shrubs ;  but  the  latter  returned  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  chase  having  terminated  by  his 
catching  the  siuatfesl  iortie,  and  ascertaining  from 
him,  what  he  had  before  suspected,  that  the  band 
had  been  hired  by  Edred  CottrelL 

*  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  rival  showmen  ? 
I  hope  you  bay*  not  demolished  them,"  cried  Rich- 
ard Weston,  when  Michael  re-appeared,  panting 


Lbave  not  harmed  a  hair  of  their  heads— it  is 
from  their  employer  that  I  look  for  satisfaction,"  re- 
plied Michael  fiercely,  fronting  Edred. 

rfK  ***  c)nr/  a  jest— a  merry  jest,"  said  Rosa- 
lind soothingly,  placing  her  hand  on  her  brother's 
arm,  whilst  she  casta  deprecating  glance  on  Cot- 
trefl,and  a  pleading,  but  more  timid  one  on  Ru- 
pert. 

Her  laughter  had  been  hushed  from  the  moment 
that  Michael  had  rushed  forward  to  disperse  the 
sweeps;  tiH  then  she  hoped  that,  by  taking  it  calmly 
tike  Rupert,  he  would  rob  the  mischief  of  its  stint; ; 
but  that  act,  by  proving  him  vulnerable  to  ridicule, 
fixed  ridicule  upon  him,  whilst  the  fierceness  of  his 
»r  alarmed  her.  Generally  «ood  tempered,  she 
never  seen  mm  in  a  rage  before. 

*  It  \\  no  jest,  Rosalind,  though  you  would  fain 
persuade  me  so  to  shield  a  favourite.  It  is  an  in- 
sult, and  shall  be  apologised  for— or  avenged,"  an. 
swered  Michael,  the  crimson  blood  rushing  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"It  is  too  silly  a  trifle  to  be  thought  of,  Trevor. 
Merely  a  merry  farce  after  a  beautiful  opera;  for 
I  flatter  myself  our  singing  was  much  admired,'* 
interposed'  Rupert  Wyvill,  hoping  to  calm  Mm  by 
making  light  of  the  matter. 

"  It  may  turn  oat  a  tragedy  instead  of  a  farce,** 
answered  Michael  moodily,  paying  little  heed  tohis 
sister's  soothing  remarks.  M I  count  it  an  insult, 
and  warn  Mr.  Cottrell  that  I  shall  not  let  it  pass  as 
a  jest." 


anger 
had  m 
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"  Pooh !  pooh !  Trevor,  a  little  merry  mischief— 
think  nothing  of  it.  Wy  vill  cares  no  more  for  such 
folly  than  a  stately  swan  for  the  spray  from  an  oar. 
A  shake  flings  it  off,  and  it  loaves  no  trace,"  said 
Mr.  Aduam,  good-naturedly,  anxious  to  promote 
peace,  especially  for  Rosalind's  sake,  whose  eheek 
was  blanched  by  fear. 

"Wyvill  may  do  as  he  pleases  ;  I  am  formed  of 
Other  materials,  and  Mr.  Cottrell  having  heard  my 
opinion  of  his  conduct  can  pursue  what  course  he 
pleases." 

"  You  did  not  mean  this  \  you  did  not  intend  it  as 
an  insult,"  said  Rosalind  in  a  low  hut  firm  voice, 
looking  steadily  at  her  cousin. 

Her  tone  struck  Rupert  as  singular;  it  was  not 
pleading"— it  was  not  coaxing— neither  was  it  com- 
manding: but  it  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  speaker 
was  merely  naming  a  fact,  or  recalling  one  already 
known  to  remembrance;  and  Edred  too  seemed 
sttuck  with  that  tone,  to  judge  from  an  almost  im- 
perceptible start  He  appeared  to  struggle  for 
some  moments  against  vindictive  feelings  awakened 
by  Michael's  words;  then  bis  look  cleared — the 


frown  that  had  contracted  his  brow  passed  away ; 
X  frankness,  though 


and  he  answered  with  a  pleasing 

making  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  vexation. 

"I  might  ask,  Trevor,  on  what  ground*  you 
charged  me,"  he  began. 

"  On  the  confessioB  of  one  of  your  own  hired 
mummers,"  said  Michael,  interrupting  him. 

"  Wrung  from  him  by  the  dread  of  a  drubbing, 
I  suppose  j  and  therefore  no  trustworthy  evidence 
I  might  argue,  if  inclined  to  put  you  on  full  proof 
of  my  delinquency  ;  but  I  am  not  so  inclined.  You 
used  rather  high  words  just  now,  which  caused  me 
to  remain  silent  longer  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done,  for,  like  you,  I  am  made  of  other  materials 
than  Wyvill,  and  try  as  I  may,  shall  never  he  cold 
and  calculating.  Your  manner  provoked  me,  but 
Rosalind's  pleading  looks  and  pallid  cheeks  have 
restored  me  to  a  saner  mood.  Chancing  to  en- 
counter the  sweeps  on  my  way  to  C  just  after  we 
had  been  discussing  our  bii$h;day  pageant,  I  was1 
led  by  that  will  o'  the  wisp  ntisc!ue£  finding  Jh 
merry,  clever  fellows,  to  engage  them  to  close  our 

Ferformance  with  a  laughable  entertainment.  Had 
anticipated  your  anger,  I  would  not  have  done  it 
It  was  fun  not  insult ;  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  the 
penalty  in  the  way  of  confession  or  apology.  I 
thought  to  win  a  laugh  from  you  as  well  as  others, 
and  am  very  sorry  for  the  turn  which  the  affair  has 
taken.  I  offer  no  further,  defence  for  my  folly,  but 
leave  my  case  as  it  is  in  your  hands.  Can  I  say 
more,  Trevor?    Am  I  forgiven  ?' 

«  To  be  sure,  Cottrell/'  said  Michael,  holding 
out  his  hand,  appeased  at  once  by  his  frank  con- 
fession. "I  am  sorry  I  used  such  high  words,  but 
I  was  vexed  at  being  made  ridiculous ;  the  fault 
was  partly  mine  for  not  being  better  tempered,  so 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it" 

"  No,  no,  Trevor;  the  mult  was  mine  alone.  I 
hope  to  learn  wisdom  in  time ;  as  it  is,  I  am  always 
annoying  my  best  friends  by  my  boyish  folly,  never 
thinking  of  any  thing  but  present  amusement,  you 
are  a  good  fellow  to  accept  my  apology  so  readily. 
And  you  too,  Rosalind,  will  vou  forgiv&jnef" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  feel  onended,  since  I  laughed 
as  much  as  any  one  at  first,"  answered  his  cousin 
carelessly. 

"And  you,  Wyvill,  will  you  pardon  me  for 
having  rendered  you  ridiculous  ?" 

"You  never  rendered  me  ridiculous;  you  failed 
in  that,"  replied  Wyvill  in  quiet  dignity. 

"Thanks!  thanks!  you  are  allrerykind  and 
forgiving;  and  I  must  be  a  better  boy  for  the 
future.'* 

"  You  ought  to  apologise  to  Miss  Weston,"  said 
Mr.  Adnam. 

"  Nonsense  about  apologies,  it  was  capital  fun," 


cried  Richard.  «  And  if  there  is  not  Mrs.  Bailey 
in  her  night-cap!  I  wish  I  could  draw  carica- 
tures," he  added,  bursting  into  fresh  fits  of  laughter. 

"  I  never  thought  of  my  cap,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Bailey,  drawing  in  her  head  in  some  confusion. 

"  My  foolery  has  given  more  eclat  to  your  birth* 
day,  Maria,  so  I  shall  count  on  your  favour,*'  said 
Rdred,  bowing  to  the  gratified  beautv  ere  he  quit- 
ted the  terrace  with  the  other  performers. 

Had  Mrs.  Uenham  seen  and  heard  from  her 
study  window  all  that  had  passed  ?  And  if  so  what 
had  she  thought  thereon  ?  That  she  had  seen  and 
heard  all  was  certain— what  she  bad  thought 
thereon  was  uncertain.  When  Rosalind  glanced 
towards  her,  the  features  wore  their  wonted  calm 
and  almost  stolid  expression. 

It  was  a  merrier  breakfast  than  usual,  for 
Michael's  good  humour  was  so  completely  restored 
that  none  checked  their  comments  on  the  song  and 
succeeding  dance  for  fear  of  paining  him.  He  even 
laughed  at  his  own  anger,  and  admitted  tiiat  the 
sweeps  were  inimitable  shufflers;  whilst  Rdred's 
conduct  was  admirable— iust  what  it  should  have 
been ;  a  subdued  gaiety  with  marked  attentions  to 
Rosalind  and  her  brother,  and  admissions  of  Ids 
own  folly,  with  endeavours  to  turn  the  conversation 
to  other  subjects,  till  finding  that  Trevor  no  longer 
shrank  from  the  discumioo,  be  entertained  the 
party  with  a  most  arousing  account  of  bis  engaging 
and  drilling  the  sweeps ;  and  the  difficulty  of  equip- 
ping and  perfecting  them  in  so  short  a  time.  It  • 
was  impossible  not  to  be  diverted  by  his  humour- 
ous description,  and  the  breakfast  room  rang  with 
as  merry  laughter  as  bad  greeted  the  exploits  of 
the  sweeps  themselves. 

"  Your  pretty  surprise  went  off  beautifully  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  entering  the  little 
room  appropriated  to  drawing,  as  Rosalind  was  put- 
ting away  her  brushes  preparatory  to  following  the 
other  young  people,  who  were  gone  to  get  ready 
for  a  walk. 

"  The  sweeps'  dance  and  all  ?*'  asked  Rosalind, 
archly. 

"  That  was  a  very  stupid  trick  of  Edred's,  and 
he  should  have  shown  more  consideration  for  your 
feelings.'*  J 

*  My  feelings,  Minny  !    What  feelings  ?" 

"  Ob !  I  can  see,  Rose,  thoath  you  never  think 
that  I  see  any  thing,"  replied  the  old  lady  nodding 
significantly.  « I  should  not  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  tried  to  make  any  thing  ridiculous  in 
which  you  were  engaged." 

"Should  not  you,"  said  Rosalind  in  a  tone  that 
puzzled  her  hearer. 

"  No,  I  should  not \  but  perhaps  he  never  thought 
of  vexing  you  and  Michael,  only  Rupert  Wyvill, 
for  they  do  not  seem  very  good  friends  sometimes." 

"  You  do  see  a  great  deal  indeed." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  Rosaliud,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  think  so  now.  You  look  and  speak  so 
oddly  sometimes  that  I  don't  know  whether  you 
are  in  jest  or  earnest" 

"  Heigh  ho!  nor  I  either)  so  you  know  as  much 

u  You  are  a  very  strange  girl,  Rosalind." 

"  Am  I  ?  then  you  do  see  extraordinary  things 
indeed.  Marvellous  tilings ! "  said  Rosalind,  looking 
op  with  a  mischievous  expression.  "Don't  you 
like  odd  girls?" 

"  You  know  that  I  like  you,  and  presume  on  the 
knowledge." 

*Oh!  fie,  Mrs.  Sewell;  to  think  of  accusing 
vour  old  pet  of  presumption,"  said  Rosalind,  hold- 
ing up  her  finger  in  rebuke,  "  I  will  run  away— 
I  won't  stay  to  be  scolded." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  cried  Mrs.  Sewell  catching 
her  by  the  sleeve,  "I  want  to  talk  to  vou  of  the 
song.  Mrs.  Throgmorton,  who,  you  know,  is  a 
very  fine  musician  and  constantly  at  the  opera, 
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was  delighted  i  and  says  it  was  quite  a  treat;  your 
voice*  harmonised  to  beautifully,  and  the  tune  was 
so  admirablj  adapted  to  the  words.  Her  praise  is 
something  lean  tell  you;  and  she  talks  of  having 
you  at  her  concerts  in  town. " 

t  going  to 

m  pubhe  at  a 

is  due  to 


"I  am  obliged  to  her,  bat  I  am  not 
sing  hi  i 

\lr.  WjviU,  who  wrote  the  words  and  adapted 


town ;  and  certainly  sot  going  to 
private  concert.    Besides  ail  th 


Rosalind?  Do  you  suppose  that  no  one  ever  had 
her  praises  sung  but  Maria  Weston  ?  I  was  young 
then;  and  I  may  say  it  without  vanity  now- 
pretty." 

MI  am  sure  you  must  have  been,  dear  Minny; 
but  don't  be  vexed — you  know  I  laugh  at  every 
thing,  and  nothing,"  said  Rosalind,  unwilling  to 
annoy  her  old  friend  by  admitting  that  she  was 
laughing  at  the  singular  coincidences.  "  Did  you 
remind  Mrs.  Denham  of  the  catastrophe  ?" 

"Yes,  and  she  agreed  with  me  that  it  wasavery 
skigolar  coincidence ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  Of 
coincidences  to  yon,  for  yon  never  understand 
them." 

No;  matrimony  and  coincidences  are  above  my 
comprehension." 

"  There  are  some  things  that  you  won't  compre- 
hend, or  I  am  sure  you  could.  Now  you  wont 
understand  the  advantage,  nay,  even  necessity  of 
being  more  attentive  to  Mrs.  Denham." 

"Oh!  is  that  it?  the  old  story:— I  thought  you 
were  coming  to  someUnng  in  a  round  about  way, 
from  your  being  so  fussy,  touching  my  wish  for 
proofs.  If  she  is  so  very  much  pleased  with  me  as 
you  assert  without  my  being  attentive,  attention 
would  be  thrown  away." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  she  was  so  much  pleased  with 
you,  Rosalind." 
*  Oh,  lie,  naughty  Minny !  you  did  say  so,  only 
on  are  vexed  with  me  now,  and  i° 


them  to  an  old  tune  picked  up  somewhere  abroad. 

u  I  am  sure  you  helped  him*  Rose." 

"Very,  very  Utile. '5 

"  Well,  I  had  no  idea  he  could  have  done  such  a 
thing;  and  in  so  short  a  time  too;— he  seems  so 
studious,  and  do-nothing  like.  However  your  sing- 
0?  b?*  Tf7  mttdl  •dmired»  particularly  by  Mrs. 

«  Did  she  make  any  remarks  on  it  then  ?» 
"To  be  sure  5  you  never  believe  that  she  sars 
any  thing.*9  ' 

"  ™  BMloh'  «**■*"!▼•    But  what  did  she  sav  ?•» 
*  Why,  when  Mrs.  Throgmorton  remarked  what 

a  sweet  voice  you  had,  so  clear,  so  rich,  and  asked 

Mrs.  Denham  if  she  did  not  think  you  sang  with  a 

great  deal  of  feeling,  she  answered  'yes;'  and  when 

I  remarked  how  good-natured  it  was  of  you  to  sing 

on  the  birth-day  of  such  a  vaunted  beanty,  and  that 

■t  was  a  proof  of  your  being  free  from  envy,  Mrs. 

Denham  observed  that  she  did  not  believe  you  enter- 
tained any  jealousy  of  Maria  Weston." 
"  Was  that  all  Mrs.  Denham  said  ?- 
"  All !  was  not  that  enough  ?" 
"To  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  she  sars 

asnttfeasshecanhelp.''  ^  ™  wya 

"You  are  never  satisfied  with  anything  1  tdl 

yon/'  observed  the  old  lady  discontentedly. 

"  Do  not  be  vexed,  Minny  •,  but  seconding  to  yon, 

Mrs.  Denham  thinks  Michael  and  myself  perfec- 
tion—some rare  species  of  animal  never  before  dis- 
covered; yet  yon  can  bring  no  proof  of  this  from 

tier  words ;  and  I  see  no  proof  in  her  acts." 
<*  ^f006'  R<wd»nd !  you  are  always  wanting  proofs1 

just  like  a  man,  or  a  prying  lawyer,  asking—  where 

did  yon  hear  it?  and  when  did  you  hear  it?  and 

from  whom  did  you  hear  it?    You  should  not  be  so 

particular— it  does  not  become  young  girls.    You 

will  never  get  married  if  you  want  proofi  of  every 

thing;  but  there,  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  )-ou  about 

marrying,  I  see/  she  added  pettishly,  as  Rosalind 

laughed  outright    "I  tell  you  Mrs.  Denham  was 

very  much  pleased  with  the  song  and  the  singers." 
«  But  how  do  you  know  this,  Minny  dear,  If  she 
did  not  say  so?" 

«  There  yon  are  wanting  proofs  again,  just  as  I 
said;  I  won't  tell  you  any  thing  more/' 

,f  A  r&j  prudent  resolution,  because  then  I  can- 
not ask  troublesome  questions.  But  was  not  she 
more  pleased  with  the  dancers?  To  n*y  miitt  the 
sweeps  were  the  best  performers,  and  excited  the 
greatest  sensation." 

...  *  *? on-eni?e»  K«alind .  it  was  very  tiresome,  and 
dl-judged  of  Edred  CottrelL  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, but  I  remember  once  when  I  was  young, 
and  Mr.  Sewell  came  to*  serenade  me  beneath  my 
window,  just  as  he  got  to  the  most  pathetic  part  of 
the  song— something  about  Delia,  1  forget  what 
exactly,  but  it  was  out  of  Elegant  Extracts— the 
cat*  set  up  such  a  squalling  that  he  could  not  hear 
whether  he  sang  out  of  tune  or  not;  and  I  could 
not  distinguish  a  word.  Jt  was  very  provoking; 
and  my  father,  who  was  a  hale,  merry  man  of  his 
years,  called  it  a  catastrophe  ever  after.  I  never 
understood  exactly  why ;  bnt  I  believe  it  was  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  and  that  accounts  for  it.  And  what 
was  a  still  more  singular  coincidence,  Mrs.  Denham, 

who  was  quite  a  girl  then,  was  staying  in  the  house , .  w 

at  the  time ;  indeed  she  generally  spent  seven  be — and  there  is  no  managing  Rosalind,  or  my  old 
months  out  of  the  twelve  with  us,  my  father  being  friend,  so  tbey  must  both  have  their  own  way,  I 
her  guardian,     jfat  what  are  you  laughing  at,  (conclude.    It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  I  never 


von  are  vexed  with  me  now,  and  therefore  deny  H. 

You  know  that  is  the  truth." 
" I  do  not  know  any  such  thing,  Rosalind.    She 

said  the  other  day  that  you  were  very  high  spirited  ; 

but  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  she  meant 

that  for  praise  or  blame." 
"  Did  ahe  say  that  ?  then  I  win  thread  her  needle, 

scold  her  bailiff,  and  nurse  her  old  spaniel  for  the 

next  week  at  least.    I  reared  that  she  thought  me 

mean-spirited." 
l      "There  is  no  telling  what  to  be  at  with  you,  Rosa- 
lind, you  seem  now  so  delighted  for  nothing;  but  I 
■  <fo  hope  you  will  be^ncre  civil  to  her  than  you  have 

been, far  Michael's  sale,  who  I  think  stands  a  very 

Sod  alianee  of  befog  her  heir;  for  1  heard  her  tell 
rs.  Throgmorton,  without  my  asking  her  mind, 
that  he  was  very  handsome,  and  had  very  gentle- 
manly manners.'' 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  r— Mrs.  Denham 
always  seems  to  use  the  word  very  when  speaking 
of  us,  which  is  very  complimentary." 

*Then  you  will  not  man  his  prospects  by  rude- 

5ss  or  caprice?" 

"  Rudeness  or  caprice,  Mrs.  8ewe11 !  I  scorn  your 
words,*'  cried  the  laughing  Rosalind,  assuming  an 
offended  air.    "  When  was  1  ever  rude  or  eapri- 
s?" 

Well,  well,  dear ;  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly, 
only  it  u  a  singular  coincidence.—" 

"  Oh !  good  bye,  if  you  return  to  the  coincidences. 
Yon  know  I  never  understand  them,"  cried  Rosa- 
lind, extricating  her  sleeve  from  her  friend's  de- 
taming  fingers,  and  gaUopadine  to  the  door,  flirfging 
back  a  kiss  of  the  hand  just  before  she  closed  it  be- 
hind her. 

"It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  make  out  a  liking  on 
Mrs.  Denham's  part,  for  she  will  not  be  attentive 
to  her  all  I  can  do.  She  is  so  wild—bat  then  she  is 
so  merry,  and  grateful,  and  affectionate,  that  one 
cannot  help  loving  her  better  than  any  one  beside,'? 
thought  Mrs.  Sewell,  looking  after  Iter  favourite. 
"  And  there  are  ethers  love  her  too.  I  suppose  she 
will  have  Edred  Cottrell  one  of  these  days,  after  she 
has  led  him  a  dance ;  at  least  he  would  have  it 
thought  so.  Yet  it  will  be  nothing  of  a  match  for 
her, unless  he  should  get  Denham ;  and  then  Michael 
could  not  have  it.    Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  to 
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jet  tried  to  guide  any  one  as  I  wished,  but  what 
they  vent  the  contrary  way  directly." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Hastily  arranging  bonnet  and  scarf,  Rosalind  de- 
scended to  the  hall,  expecting  to  find  her  brother 
and  Maria  waiting  for  her  to  proceed  on  a  walk, 
but  the  hall  was  empty ;  and  race*  Handing  from 
the  vestibule  leading  into  the  drawing-room,  the 
turned  towards  it  just  in  time  to  hear  Edred  say— 

"Oh!  I  dare  not  do  it." 

"Then  I  wilL  So  here  goes!  I  am  not  afraid 
of  any  body,  or  any  thing,"  rejoined  Mitt  Bsiky, 
taking  a  laurel  leaf  from  the  table. 


hadatastefordoggrel.  "Now,WyviH,bcoii  your 
metal,  man.  Give  a  speech  in  return,"  he  added, 
as  the  blushing  Roaalind  drew  back  with  eyes  beat 
on  the  ground,  not  venturing  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  kneeling  Rupert    "  We  are  waitins;." 

They  did  not  wait  long;  i  and  his  flashing  ere  and 
impassioned  tone  gave  htm  the  semblance  of  poeti- 


cal inspiration. 
M  Speech-  hath  no  words  my  thanks  to  pay — 
Hope  at  thy  bidding  lights  my  way. 
This  brow  no  more  shall  ache  with  care— 
Lo  !  at  thy  voice  flies  doubt— despair. 
Earth  wears  for  me  a  second  spring, 
And  mounts  my  son]  on  joyous  wing.** 

"  Very  good !  very  good  indeed !  You  are  both 
capital  hands  at  improvising,"  cried  Mr.  Adnam, 
"ifoaalinddid  not  understand  to  what  these  words  rubbing  bU  hand*  more  fiercely  than  ever,  as  Bu- 
aUuded,but  mechanically  followed  the  party,  eon-  pert  concluded.  "There,  now.  Miss  Trevor,  to 
sisting  of  Edred,  the  Misses  Bailey,  and  mm*'*^™vp^*foi™^Wmlmhmd 
others,  into  the  dmwi»g*room,  where  nearly  all  to  raise  him,  which  he  must  kiss  with  knightly  de- 
tbe  rest  of  the  visitors,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Denham, 


were  assembled.  Rupert  Wvvill  was  seated  at  a 
distant  table  engaged  in  writing,  and  towards  him 
Miss  Bailey  directed  her  steps,  treading  on  tip  toe. 


votion,  swearing  to  keep  the  wreath  till  Ibis  dying 
dav." 

With  mingled  smiles  and  blushes,  Rosalind  per- 
'  Rupert  to  take  her  hand  *  and  those  brashes 
one  the  paler  as  she  caught  the  lew  low,  ear- 


so  that  he"  remained  unconscious  of  her  approach  ,gr*w  n°uf  the.paJ  _ 

till  she  placed  the  laurel  wreath  en  his  liesd,mytog>est  words,  that  none  beside  could  bear, 
as  she  dklsoTm  a  mock  pompous  tone—  " That  is  right,  Wyvill :  that  »  something  like. 

-        ■  •   -  -  •  jlYou  are  up  to  the  thing.    Why  are  you  not  always 


MIi 


m  deputed  by  this  honourable 
much  charmed  by  your  morning's 


,whon 


thing. 

D  rthus  alive"? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Adnam,  u  You  coukl 

to  crown  you  Poet  Laureate."  '  ><*  >»™  *■« *  better  if  you  bad  been  P™**"*" 

«  The  eempaav  have  chosen  a  worthy  deputy,      -Perhaps  they  have,"  observed  Miss  Bailey,  with 

Miss  Bailey,'5  he  observed,  after  a  minute's  pause  ;**  'Hi *atoired  Utter. 

from  surprise,  and  a  hurried  glance  round  the  cir-      "  n—  ■""«  tKat 


'  How  could  that  be  when  you  gave  the  wreath, 


cle,  his  eyes  fixing  for  an  instaSt,  as  in  the  morning,  (though  httle  expecting  hew  it  would  be  received,  as 
on  Edred,  whose  brow  became  slightly  contracted  J  g«ess,"  replied  Mr.  Adnam,  rebukms^y,  seesng 
as  their  gaae  encountered, «  but  my  modesty  will j^^ J*0**)"^  *«»"n<Ved  * ' *•  "****  .     - 

not  permit  me  to  retain  an  honour  so  far  above  my  I    *  »©,  I  dai  not  expect  Rosahnd  to  speak  I  I 
merit.    Bear  it  back  to  Mr.  Cottrell-to  him  I  thought  the  beauty  of  the  day  was  to  make  the 
yield  the  crown  as  due  to  the  author  of  the  sweep's  .hJ^n^JJjndwjt  should  have  been  to  my  mmd, 
ode."  [retorted  Miss  Bailey,  colouring  with  vexation. 

There  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  his.  manner  that  "I  begged  Rosalind  to  speak  for  me,"  «MMiria, 
checked  even  Miss  Bailey'simpertinent  tittering ;(v[no  was  really  (^•n*^'.de,M^f,[  her  ™J" 
and  a  something  so  commanding  that  involuntarily  ther^  petting,  when  no  nvalship  ruffled  her  mood, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  obeying  his  'injunction,  when  f»<l  Rosalind's  reedy  admission  of  her  superiority  m 
Mr.  Adnam  took  Uie  wreath  from  her  hand.  bea«ty  «wl  voice  bad  banished  every  feeling  of 

t  jealousy.    "I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  said  any 

i  our  walk  to-day  ?"  asked 


"No,  no,  Wyvill ;  you  have  fairly  won  it 5  but  k  jealousy.    "I  am  sure  I 
ust  be  given  by  the  bands  of  beauty.    Mias  Wes-Jthing  half  as  pretty." 
n  and  Miss  Trevor,  1  call  on  you  to  crown  your      "  Are  we  to  set  oft  on 


must  I 

ton  an_  — .__  _._.w,  _  — _  _—  j-— —  -»  ~.w~  —  j«—  •  ^ 

minstrel."  Edred  CottrelU 

«I  can  no  longer  refuse  so  high  an  honour,!  "  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Cottrefl jk  but  have  a  little  pe- 
though  quite  unworthy  to  receive  it,"  exclaimed  .tienee;  you  are  always  fidgeting  if  vou  do  not  make 
Rupeit  with  animation,  playfully  bending  bis  knee.the  fun  yourself"  replied  Mr.  Adnam.  "Come 
.    jr     ,.    .         .   •,'■..'.     J    .        *       .     .     aion,.  Wyvill;  you  are  bound  in  gallantry  te  attend 


before  Maria  and  Rosalind  as  they  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head. 

*  You  must  make  a  speech  on  givins;  it,  ladies,1 
said  Mr.  Adnam,  rubbing  his  tonus- with  glee,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont  when  pleased. 
"  What  most  I  say  ?"  asked  Maris 
"  You  must  be  inspired  to  say  something  fitting 
the  occasion,"  replied  Mr.  Adnam. 

"  Do  you  speak,  Rosalind  %  I  never  can  say  any 
thing,"  whispered  Maria, 

"Come, come — the  speech,"  cried  Mr.  Adnam, 
impatiently. 

"  Oh,  yes !  the  beauties  should  make  a  speech," 
exclaimed  Miss  Bailey,  spitefully. 

"  Do  you  speak  for  me,  RosaUnd,"  again  whis- 
pered the  silent  Maria,  stepping  back. 

*•  There  was  a  moment's  pause— and  then  Rosa- 
Und spoke  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  glancing  eye, 
«*  The  poet's  mastery  we  own, 
And  round  thy  brow  we  bind  this  crown. 
May  visions  bright  thy  slumbers  bless  ! 
Earth  be  to  thee  all  loveliness! 
And  every  leaf  a  spell  to  scare, 
Far  from  thy  onward  path  each  eare." 

••  Very  good !  very  good !"  cried  Mr.  Adnam,  who 


along,  Wyvill ;  you  are  oounu  ingauemry  le  aiienu 
the  lady  of  the  wreath.  And  do  not  go  to  sleep 
again,  now  that  you  have  been  once  roused." 

"  I  am  too  happy  waking,  ever  willingly  to  alqm- 
ber  again ;  and  am  proud  indeed  to  be  Miss  Trevor's 
escort  Let  me  place  my  wreath  in  safety,  and 
then  I  shall  be  ready." 

"Rupert  might  be  ready,  but  the  fates  were 
against  his  being  Rosalind's  cavalier.  As  the  party 
were  crossing  the  hall,  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hand 
by  his  servant,  with  the  intimation  that  the  bearer 
waited  for  an  answer. 

Glancing  hastily  at  the  superscription,  not  as  some 
imagined  without  a  chanpe  of  colour,  he  announced 
the  necessity  of  his  remaining  to  send  back,  a  reply, 
requesting  that  the  walk  might  not  be  delayed  on 
his  account. 

«  You  can  follow  us,"  said  Michael,  offering  his 

m  to  Maria. 

«  Oh  1  when  a  lady's  In  the  ease 

All  other  things  of  course  give  place." 

observed  Edred  gaily,  but  not  so  loud  as  to  reach 
Rupert's  ear*. 

"  Who  told  you  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  ease," 
asked  Mr.  Adnam  rather  sharply. 
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•It  tn  m lady's  hand  all  the  world  overt  there 

is  no  mistaking  their  up*,  and  downs,  and  alongs." 

M  You  moat  have  very-  quick  eyes  to  hare  seen 
the  ops,  and  downs,  and  alongs ;  besides,  I  do  not 
agree  with  you*  I  have  seen  some  men  write  just 
like  women," 

"  Hare  yon  ?— Mcliys— ■ women's  men  I  suppose ; 
and  I  am  sure  Wyvill  would  never  correspond  with 
such.  Bat  think  it  *  male  cuwesyondenoe  if  you 
please,  t  never  purposely  make  mischief,  though  I 
may  do  so  sometimes  inadvertently. M 

•*  Yon  forget  the  sweeps  this  ineruiug,"  observed 
14V.  Adnam  in  a  vexed  tone, 

"Pooh!  I  only  meant  that  lor  Inn,  not  misehwf, 
and  yon  should  not  remind  a  man  of  his  troubles, 
psrtieossrty  when  Rosalind  and  her  parly  forgave 
me  so  generously.  You  are  out  of  humour  about 
something  Mr.  Adnam.    What  is  the  matter?" 

M  No  such  thing  $  I  am  not  out  of  humour,*'  re- 
plied Mr.  Adnam  pettishly.  "Miss  Trevor  will 
yon  accept  of  me  as  Wy  vilrs  substitute  tnl  his  arri- 
val ?    I  am  sure  he  wilt  follow  directly." 

"Allow  me  to  offer  another  arm,"  said  Edred. 
44 1  must  not  say  as  they  do  on  the  turnpike  boards, 
two  donkeys  make  one  horse,  or  Mr.  Adnam  might 
be  onenden ;  but  perhaps  you  will  consider  us  two 
for  a  time  equivalent  to  Petrarch  crowned  by  your 


*  You  may  call  yourself  donkey  if  yon  please ;  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  you  tor  tint ;  but  ten  such  as 
at  two  would  net  be  equivalent  to  Wyvill  when  in 
health,"  muttered  Mr.  Adnam  still  more  petu- 
lantly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir?  I  hall  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  unrooting  you,"  said  Edred  good-hu- 


'  You  need  not  beg  my  pardon— I  am  not  af  - 
fronted— f  am  not  at  all  vexed— -I  never  care  for 
nonsense,"  replied  Bar.  Adnam  looking  exceedingly 
cross  all  the  time. 

"lam  glad  to  hear  you  say  en,"  said  Edred  po- 
litely, whflst  RosaHnd  changed  the  conversation  by 
praising  some  flowers  in  a  bed  to  the  right 
Mr.  Adnam  soon  recovered  his  usual  good-ftu- 
'  Edred  ma 


[  made  himself  partiaiiarly  agreea- 
ble. Maria  was  very  gracious  towards  Miehaelj. 
whilst  the  Misses  Bailey  ami  Miss  Hfehworth  smiled 
on  their  respective  beaux,  the  two  Westons,  and  a 
friend  of  Richard's,  so  that  the  woods  were  gay  with 
the  merry  jests  and  merry  laughs  of  some  of  the 
walling  party.  Mtss  Highworttrs  money  made  her 
a  dangerous  rival  to  Rosalind  in  Mr.  Terry  Wes- 
ton's estimation. 

"Caanotwe  return  by  some  other  path?    t  hate 

K'ng  back  the  same  way  1  came,"  observed  Miss 
Bey,  when  a  high  fence  barred  all  further  pro- 


'Lotus  go 


"To  be  sure,  I  will  be  your  guide,"  cried  Rich- 
ard. «lt  m  a  wild  path,  but  you  will  not  mint! 
that." 

*  And  a  very  pretty  one,"  added  Edred. 
So  novelty  carried  the  day,  and  alt  submitted  to 

Richard  %  guidance,  Mr.  Adnam  not  ehooshjg  to 
say  anything  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  them,  should 
Wyvill  attempt  to  follow. 

"What  a  romantic  little  dell,  and  picturesque 
cottage  1"  said  Rosalind,  pausing  to  admire  the  view, 
ere  she  descended  the  steep  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  into  the  vale  below. 

*  Monstrous  cold  that  cottage  m  winter !  Why 
there  is  a  craek  as  broad  as  my  hand  down  the  side. 
I  should  not  like  to  pass  the  honeymoon  there — 
should  you  ?"  questioned  Richard,  appealing  to  Miss 
Bailey. 

"  No— to  be  sore  not ;  I  should  prefer  Brighton  j 
but  cracks  in  the  wall  keep  the  poor  people  healthy, 
letting  in  air— their  rooms  are  generally  so  hot  and 
stivy  that  there  Is  no  breathing  tn  them.* 

"There  is  little  over  heat  in  them  in  winter;  I 


wonder  how  the  poor  live  through  a  hard  season," 
remarked  Rosalind  feelingly. 

"Oh,  pooh !  they  are  well  enough  off;  I  have  no 
idea  of  setting  people  above  themselves  with  socie- 
ties for  this,  and  societies  for  that.  Day  labourers 
will  be  wanting  drawing  rooms  like  ours  very  soon, 
with  stoves  and  cigars,"  observed  Richard  Wes- 
ton. 

*They  may  want  them  long  enough.  Their 
Scanty  wages  will  scarcely  furnish  the  coarsest  food, 
so  vou  may  still  hope  to  Keep  all  the  cigars  to  your- 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  Rosalind ;  for  I  saw  a  butch- 
ert  boy  smoking  one  the  other  day." 

"The  only  persons  who  should  do  so, in  my 
opinion. n 

"Oh,  pooh  !  I  remember  you  play  fine,  and  pro- 
less  to  dislike  cigars.  I  can  tell  you  what,  my  wife 
must  have  no  such  fancies.* 

'«*  Thank  you  for  the  warning,"  said  Rosalind 
laughing.  **I  must  no  longer  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  your  hand.0 

*  You'  had  better  not,  fbr  I  would  rather  go 
without  my  wife  than  a  dear.  But  look  !  look, 
there  is  fun  !  the  child's  pitcher  has  (alien  into  the 
stream,  and  she  can't  get  it  out" 

"Poor  little  thing !"  said  Rosalind, 
and  help  her." 

*  No  need  for  that,  there  Is  your  minstrel,  the 
poet  laureate,  coming  down  the  dell ;  he  can  fish 
up  the  pitcher— It  will  be  quite  poetical.  Let  us 
stand  behind  these  bushes,  and  see  what  he  will 
do,"  he  added,  pulling  Rosalind  back,  till  she  also 
was  screened  behind  some  hawthorns. 

They  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense  as  to  what 
Rupert  would  da  He  earoe  down  the  dell  with  a 
quick,  bounding  step,  but  stopped  abruptly  as  he 
reached  the  girl,  who  was  crying  bitterly.  The 
distance  was  too  great  for  the  party  screened  by 
the  boshes  to  hear  what  he  said,  hut  they  saw  him 
eut  a  hooked  stick  from  a  black  thorn  near — fish  up 
the  pitcher— fill  it  with  water  j  and  finding  that 
the  child  staggered  beneath  its  weight,  carry  it  for 
her  towards  the  cottage,  entering,  as  it  seemed,  at 
her  request 

"That  is  just  like  Wyvill;  he  was  always  a 
spooney — no  dash — no  go  about  him.  He  should 
hare  pitched  hi  the  child  after  the  pitcher:— that 
would  have  been  such  fun  !"  cried  Richard. 

"  I  hope  you  are  only  in  jest,"  observed  Rosa- 
Hod  very  gravely. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  my  pretty  cox  ;  I  am  always  for 
fan.  Let  us  go  and  see  what  Wyvill  is  at  in  the 
cottage  t  twirling  a  distaff  I  Bhould  not  wonder. 

Away  hurried  the  whole  party  down  the  rugged 

Eith,  Richard  leading  the  van,  closely  followed  by 
osallnd.  The  cottage  door  was  closed,  but  a  little 
window  allowed  a  view  of  the  interior,  and  at  this 
window  Richard  Weston  took  his  station,  making 
a  sign  for  silence  to  those  behind ;  and  at  his  hack 
stood  Rosalind,  Edred,  and  Mr.  Adnam,  peeping 
under  and  over  his  head  as  they  best  could. 

It  was  a  small,  a  very  small  room,  with  mud  walls 
— a  clay  floor;  and  a  large  open  chimney,  with  two 
bricks  for  dogs.    A  chair,  a  stool,  and  a  table,  with 


a  broken  tea-cup  or  two,  a  plate,  and  a  kettle,  ap- 
peared to  he  alt  the  furniture,  save  a  small  bed 
without  curtains  in  the  corner,  on  which  lay  an 
aged  woman  with  the  hue  of  death,  and  a  look  of 
squalid,  hopeless  misery.  Her  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  fire  with  a  longing,  hungry  gaze, 
thoogh  there  was  nothing  there  but  a  few  live  em- 
bers—no  food— no  hissing  kettle. 

Rupert  was  crouching  down  arranging  the  wood 
put  on  by  the  child,  and  trying  to  fan  and  blow  the 
embers  into  a  blaze.  After  some  minutes  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  a  flame  shot  up  through  the  crackling  wood 
and  the  old  woman  chuckled  with  glee  at  the  sight. 
Then   her  harsh  tones  were  heard  chiding  her 
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grandaughter  for  not  bringing  her  food.  as  if  a  mo- 
mentary bfaze  could  be  sufficient  for  the  scantiest 
cooking,  and  utterly  forgetful  that  there  was  uo 
food  on  the  fire,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  house. 

"Stop  a  minute,  granny,  and  you  shall  have 
some,"  answered  the  child  timidly,  frightened  at 
her  vehemence. 

'•  Give  me  anything — give  me  something  to  drink 
— would  you  let  your  granny  starve — and  you  liv- 
ing in  plenty  .'"  questioned  the  ofd  crone  passion- 
ately, her  hollow  voice  shocking  those  who  heard 
her.  Tbe  poor  child,  who  was  in  rags,  and  wore  a 
cowed  and  famished  look,  tried  to  pour  some  water 
out  of  the  pitcher  into  the  cracked  cup  j  but  her 
hand  shook  so  much  that  Rupert  rose  from  his 
crouching  position,  to  assist  her.  The  lip  of  the 
pitcher  was  broken,  and  the  young  roan,  unused  to 
such  a  task,  spilled  the  water  over  himself  and  the 
poor  girl  too. 

"  I  am  less  skilfull  than  willing  it  appears,"  ob- 
served Rupert  with  a  kindly  smile,  whilst  the  child 
looked  down  in  fear  as  if  expecting  a  scolding, 
though  the  awkwardness  was  none  of  hers.  "  Can 
you  give  her  nothing  to  eat/— the  seems  half 
starved.'^ 

"  Starring— atarvinc — not  tasted  a  morsel  since 
yesterday  j  and  now  tuey  are  giving  me  only  water 
to  drink,  and  keeping  the  good  things  for  them- 
selves," croaked  the  eld  woman  angrily. 

•  Indeed,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  better,"  sob- 
bed the  poor,  timid  child,  terrified  at  her  grandmo- 
ther's violence. 

"  Have  you  no  food  ?"  again  asked  Rupert. 

"  We  have  no  money,"  faltered  tbe  little  girl. 

"  Have  you  nothing  at  all  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Give  me  something  to  eat !  I  am  starving,' 
cried  the  old  woman  more  sharply. 

"  If  you  won't  teH— "  said  the  little  prl,  creep- 
ing close  U|>  to  Wyvill,  and  looking  half  pleadingly, 
half  confidingly  into  his  face— that  face  so  full  ol 
kindness  and  sympathy — then  pulling  something 
out  from  under  the  bed. 

"Potatoes!  Where  did  you  get  them  ?"  asked 
Rupert,  struck  by  her  manner. 

"  Dont  beat  me  !  Pray  don't  Seat  me  !"  cried 
the  trembling  girl,  clasping  her  hands,  and  letting 
the  potatoes  fall  to  the  ground.  "  I  could  not  let 
granny  starve — and  I  am  so  hungry  myself!  I  had 
only  a  turnip  to  eat  all  yesterday." 

"  Poor  child  !  Poor  child  !"  said  Rupert  softly, 
patting  her  head  to  reassure  her.  <<  You  shall  have 
money — you  shall  have  food." 

"  Food  !  food  .'"repeated  the  old  woman  sharply, 
— it  was  the  sharpness  of  knawing  hunger,  joined 
to  the  growing  imbecility  of  age. 

Rupert  thrust  the  potatoes  into  the  fire  so  hur- 
riedly, and  so  heedlessly,  that  he  burnt  his  fingers 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  wringing  of  his  hands  with 
the  pain  appeared  so  ludicrous  in  Richard  Weston's 
eyes  that  he  could  no  longer  restrain  bis  mirth. 

Wyvill  turned  towards  the  window  at  the  sound 
of  his  boisterous  laugh,  and  reddened  on  finding  he 
had  been  watched— and  by  whom. 

"  You  hear  a  charmed  life,  encountering  perils 
by  water  and  perils  by  fire,"  exclaimed  Richard 
Weston,  bursting  into  the  cottage.   "  What  a  capi- 
tal  caricature   this  would  make— you  crouching 
down  to  blow  the  fire.    There  might  be  a  scries- 
the  fishing  up  the  pitcher— fanning  the  wet  wood- 
throwing  over  the  water — and  burning  your  fingei 
I  wish  Cfruikshanks  had  been  present." 

"What  are  you  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  all 
come  here  for  r  To  mock  at  a  starving  old  wo- 
man ?"  questioned  the  crone,  starting  up  in  her 
bed,  and  shaking  her  shrivelled  hand  at  the  unwel- 
come guests.  **  You  would  have  hanged  my  boy, 
but  he  is  gone  out  of  your  way — out  ot"  your  way," 
she  added,  nodding  her  palsied  head. 

"We  are  come  to  assist  you,"  said  Rosalind 


soothingly,  talona;  her  ahri  veiled  hand  m  hen.  "We 
will  give  you  food." 

"  Food .'  food  !"  repeated  the  old  woman  with  a 
wolfish  eagerness  in  her  dimmed  eyea.  "But  1 
won't  tell  you  where  he  is,"  she  added,  setting  her 
teeth,  or  rather  her  toothless  gums. 

"  We  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  as  any  thing,"  an- 
swered Rosalind,  gently. 

"  No,  no :  I  won't  tell  y©»  j— but  yon  ssad  I  should 
have  something  to  eat,  and  1  am  hungry — very  hun- 
gry.  You  grand  folks  don't  know  what  hunger  is." 

"  Is  there  any  house  near,  where  yen  ean  buy  a 
loaf  or  something  to  eat?"  asked  Rosalind  address- 
ing the  girl,  who  seemed  bewildered  by  the  pre- 
efsc 


so  many  strangei  a. 
Granny  has  no  money,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
child  with  a  courtesy. 

Here  is  money,   said  Rosalind,  drawing  out  her 
purse.    "Is  there  any  cottage  near." 

M  Yes,  yes  >  I  eas>  get  bread—I  am  very*  hungry,' 
and  granny  too,"  cried  the  half-famished  child  with 
gleaming  eyes. 

"  Poor  thing?" said  Rosalind, herown  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  "Bring  back  some  bread  at  fast  aa  yoir 
can  for  your  grandmother,  and  take  some  yourself." 

Snatching  the  money,  the  child  dashed  eat  of 
the  cottage  without  staying  to  offer  thanks,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  Richard  Weston,  who  declared 
the  whole  scene  to  he  very  rich. 

"  How  ean  you  take  that  ugly  oW  woman**  hand  ? 
I  should  be  afraid  of  catching  a  fever,"  observed 
Miss  Bailey,  keeping  with  her  'sitter  outside  the 
door;  and  using  her  vinaigrette. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  you  had  better  be  careful— die 
looks  so  wild.  We  can  send  the  servants  to  her 
when  we  go  home,"  chimed  in  Maria,  also  keeping 
aloof. 

"  The  poor  woman  has  no  fever— she  is  enly 
hungry— starving,"  said  Rosalind,  keeping  her  for- 
mer station. 

.  "  Starving !  yea,  starving !  That  is  it !"  re- 
potted  the  woman,  catching  at  the  last  word. 
"  You  look  kind.  Will  you  give  me  something  to 
eat  ?"  she  added,  looking  pleadingly  into  Rcealhid's 
face. 

"  I  have  sent  for  food  \  and  it  will  he  here  di- 
rectly," answered  Rosalind  checringly,  tears  falling 
on  the  shrivelled  band  she  held.  "  Do,  Michael 
dear,  go  after  the  girl— you  can  run  quicker  than 
she  can." 

"  You  are  a  good*  kind  soul,"  said  her  brother,' 
leaving  the  hut*  for  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name 
of  cottage,  to  execute  her  commission. 

'*  How  goes  on  your  cookery,  Wyvill  ?  Let  me 
give  the  potatoes  a  stir,"  cried  Richard,  trying  to 
poke  them  with  the  light  cane  he  carried. 

"  Leave  them  alone !  This  is  no  time  or  place 
for  folly.  Look  at  that  wretched  half-starred  wo- 
man, sinking  beneath  age  ami  poverty,  and  humble 
yourself  in  gratitude  that  your  lot  is  not  as  hers," 
answered  Rupert  sternly,  the  jesting  tone  of  the 
heartless  young  man  awakening  bis  disgust 

*  Nonsense  ."poor  people  always  grow  old,"  mut- 
tered Richard  Weston,  as  he  turned  away,  abashed 
but  not  repentant. 

"  Hare  u  a  potato,  which  I  think  might  be  eat- 
en," said  Rupert,  taking  the  smallest  out  of  tlie  fire, 
and  placing  it  without  a  thought  for  his  fingers, 
which  were  burnt  in  the  operation,  on  a  broken 
plate  that  stood  on  the  table. 

"  Bread  would  be  better  for  her,"  observed  Ro- 
salind, but  as  the  girl  was  not  in  sight,  and  the  old 
woman  still  murmured  the  word  food,  and  appear- 
ed faint  from  long  fasting,  it  was  decided  that  the 
bread  should  not' be  waited  for. 

With  the  aid  of  an  old  knife,  Rupert  peeled  tbe 
|>otato ;  and  it  was  fearful  to  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  starving  woman  clutched  it  with  her 
long,  thin  fingers,  and  thrust  it  into  her  mouth. 
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"Poor  Ounfc !  Poor  thing !"  stid  Mr.  Admin, 
turning  away  to  conceal  a  tear. 

"  Poor  thing  indeed  ."*  repeated  Edred  Cottrell, 
who  had  hitherto  continued  silent,  watching  Kosa- 
lind. 

Rupert  said  nothing ;  hut  he  stood  by  Rosalind's 
side  ready  to  take  the  plate,  and  when  she  turned 
to  give  it  him  she  saw  that  there  were  tears  ia  bis 
eyes,  and  her  own  fell  the  Outer. 

"  More  to  eat !  More  to  eat !"  murmured  the 
old  erooe,  holding  out  her  hands  in  entreaty. 

Rupert  turned  again  to  the  Ore,  whilst  Edred 
went  to  the  door  to  look  for  Miehael  and  the  little 

S'rl.  The  rest  of  the  jwrty  were  all  standing  on 
ie  outside,  Terry  Weston  and  Miss  Highworth 
never  having  ventured  within  a  foot  of  the  thresh- 
hoid. 

"  Here  is  some  bread !"  tried  Edred,  entering 
with  a  loaf,  which  he  had  taken  from  MieliaeL. 

"Bread !  bread  !"  clamoured  the  old  woman  in 
an  eager  tone,  her  appetite  having  been  little  ap- 
peased by  the  potato,  stretching  out  her  trembling 
n»n^f  to  snatch  it. 

«  And  milk,  and  butter !"  exclaimed  the  child  in 
*  shrill  excited  tone  of  joy,  that  showed  how  rare 
such  luxuries  had  been  of  late. 

"  Milk  and  butter !  Milk  and  butter !"  repeated 
the  crone,  nodding  her  palsied  head  in  imbecile  de- 
light. 

The  bread  was  crumbled  into  some  milk  j  and 
the  woman's  wolfish  look  pew  more  human  and 
gentle  as  her  craving  appetite  was  satisfied,  whilst' 
Rupert  helped  the  child,  who  had  only  eaten  a  lit-  { 
tie  piece  of  bread,  as  she  ran  along,  to  the  i 
mess. 

A  neighbour  entering  soon  after,  the  granny  and ' 
her  grandchild  were  consigned  to  her  care  for  the1 
prrseut,  Edred  Cottrell,  who  chanced  to  be  best  pro- 
vided with  silver,  leaving  money  to  procure  the  food 
and  raiment  needful  for  both.  On  enquiry  it  ap- 
peared the  girl's  father  was  a  notorious  poacher, 
"against  whom  warrants  were  out,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  still  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  his  old  mother  could  not  or  would  not  give 
any  account  of  his  haunts. 

The  party  returned  home  pretty  much  in  the 
same  order  in  which  it  set  out,  except  that  Rosa- 
lind had  Wyvill  for  her  supporter  on  the  right,' 
whilst  Mr.  Adnam  was  jockeyed  out  of  his  station; 
on. her  left  by  a  manoeuvre  of  Edred 's,  which  said! 
manoeuvre  ruffled  the  okl  gentleman's  usual  good 
temper.  Rupert  walked  by  Rosalind's  side,  and  her 
hand  rested  on  his  arm,  but  little  conversation  pass- 
ed between  them ,  for  Edred  was  in  one  of  his  mer- 
riest moods,  so  droll,  so  entertaining,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  listen  and  be  amused,  and  almost  as 
impossible  to  answer  or  check  the  current  of  his 
speech,  bis  words  flowed  on  so  uninterruptedly. 

"  Where  have  you  been  walking  to  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Sewell  of  Richard  Weston,  who  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  drawing  room. 

He  hesitated  an  instant  whether  to  mention  the 
oM  woman,  then,  fancying  that  Wyvill  might  pro- 
claim his  levity,  he  thought  it  best  to  tell  the  talc 
himself,  and  give  his  own  version  of  the  story. 

"  We  wandered -about  through  the  shrubbery  and 
wood,  and  came  home  by  the  Hawthorn  Dell,  where 
we  had  a  capital  scene !— Wyvill  carrying  water 
for  a  ragged  girt,  and  roasting  potatoes  for  her 
grandmother,  an  old  witch." 

^Carrying  water— and  roasting  potatoes?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Sewell  in  surprise. 
ft  Yes,  all !    And  a  capital  scene,  was  not  it  ?" 
said  Richard,  appealing  to  Miss  Bailey. 

"  Yea,  vrry  good  indeed  !— the  poet  laureate 
masting  potatoes  I  You  cannot  think  how  funny 
he  looked  crouching  down  before  the  fire.  And 
then  Rosalind  crammed  the  old  woman." 

"Is  this  true,  Mr.  Wyvill?"  asked  Mrs. Sewell. 


M  Something  tike  it,"  replied  -Rupert  in  his  usual 
quiet  manner. 

"  But  how  came  it  all  about  ?  Did  you  do  it  for 
abet?" 

°  It  is  a  long  story,  and  not  worth  telling." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  it  nevertheless,''  said  Mrs. 
Denham. 

"  I  will  tell  you  then,  my  dear  madam,  since 
Wyvill  seems  little  inclined  to  speak,  from  mod- 
esty, I  suppose,  he  being  the  hero  of  the  tale," 
answered  Edred  Cottrell.  "  To  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning then— I  know  you  like  a  relation  to  be 
circumstantial— *s  we  were  crossing  the  hall,  a  letter 
was  placed  in  Wyvill 's  hand  with  the  intimation 
that  tlte  bearer  waited  for  an  answer.  It  was  di- 
rected in  a  pretty  feminine  hanuV— of  course  such 
missives  must  be  attended  to— I  spare  his  blushes 
and  say  no  more. 

"  Ue  said  he  would  follow,  and  we  asked  no  ques- 
tions. On  we  rambled  here  and  there,  hither  and 
thither,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  your 
beautiful  woods,  tH I  we  all  longed  to  be  transformed 
into  Dryads  and  Hamadryads,  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdessea ;  and  all  aorta  of  ruraHties.  At  last,  just 
as  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  steep  above  Haw- 
thorn Dell,  what  should  we  see  but  a  little  girl 
blubbering  for  the  loss  of  her  pitcher,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  stream.  Some  persons  troubled 
with  a  superfluity  of  cleanlioess,  might  have  thought 
it  no  great  harm  had  she  fallen  in  herself,  and  thus 
endured  an  involuntary  washing— not  so  a  poetical 
person— dirt  and  rags  are  undoubtedly  picturesque. 
Well,  whilst  this  picturesque  child  was  blubbering 
over  the  lost  pitcher,  who  should  come  bounding 
down  the  glen  but  Wyvill,  in  the  very  contrary  di- 
rection to  that  which  we  had  come,  now  I  think  of 
it— I  suppose  he  meant  to  follow  the  Irish  fashion, 
and  overtake  us  by  meeting  us.  What  will  the 
poet  laureate  do  !  was  the  general  speculation ;  10 
we  watched  his  movements  from  behind  some 
bushes.  He  stopped  and  listened  to  the  child's  tale 
of  romantic  misery.  Had  it  been  an  older  and  fairer 
damsel,  he  would  doubtless  have  plunged  into  the 
stream  at  once,  but  being  only  a  ragged  girl  with  a 
pinched  month  and  4am  up  nose,  he  set  to  work 
more  philosophically,  and  out  a  stick  with  a  crook 
at  the  end,  wherewith  he  fished  up  the  pitcher 
without  dimming  the  lustre  of  his  new  coat.  Here 
a  common-place  person  might  have  ended  the  ad- 
venture— but  Rupert  Wyvill  is  an  uncommon-place 
person — so  finding  that  the  girl  tottered  beneath 
the  weight  of  {he  pitcher,  which  he  had  filled  for 
her,  he  even  played  Aquarius  himself,  performing 
the  office  with  that  elegant  dot  and  go  one  motion, 
with  the  other  arm  stuck  out  for  a  balance,  so  in- 
variably exhibited  by  water  carriers— as  thus:"— 
here  Edred  performed  the  dot  and  go  one  motion 
he  had  described,  with  the  projecting  arm  on  the 
opposite  side  so  inimitably,  that  even  Mrs.  Denham 
was  lured  into  a  something  beyond  a  smile  |  and 
most  of  her  guests  laughed  outright.  "  Thus  on  he 
trudged,  the  tagged  child  trotting  close  by  his  side, 
looking  for  all  the  world  tike  the  hero  of  a  moral 
fairy  tale,  till  he  reached  a  hovel  moulded  out  of 
mud,  romantic  from  its  rudeness  and  ugliness,  quite 
a  poetical  concern.  The  '  Open  Sesame '  was  said 
—the  door,  unclosed— then  closed  again,  shutting 
Aquarius  and  his  attendant  merchild  from  our  view. 
*  LacurioiiU  e$t  la  sower  de  toutc*  let  connoi- 
tancet,'  as  the  copy  has  it  %  so  on  rushed  the  party 
down  the  steep  descent  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes  to- 
wards the  cottage,  at  the  window  of  which,  as  many 
as  could  find  sUndingroosn  stationed  themselves,  to 
witness  the  conclusion  of  the  sorceries,  which  had 
already  transformed  the  dignified  Rupert  Wyvill, 
the  poet  laureate  of  the  morning,  into  a  pitcher 
bearer ;  and  most  poetical  and  picturesque  was  the 
scene  that  met  our  view — quite  like  a  description 
iu  a  novel.    There  were  rugged  walls,  and  rugged 
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i  rude  table  with  two  legs  and  a  half—a  ttoo! 
a  la  tripod — part  of  a  plate — three  quarters  of  a 
cup,  and,  ki  a  dark  corner,  an  original  shaped 
couch,  called  by  the  vulgar  a  bed — not  French— 
not  English — but  after  a  fashion  of  its  own— from 
Fairy-land  no  doubt ;  and  on  it  an  agud  crone,  blear- 
eyed,  and  pallid,  according  to  the  proper  novel  re- 
ceipt, who  moaned  and  mattered,  and  waving  her 
shrivelled  hands,  poured  forth  questions  and  lamen- 
tations in  a  melodramatic  manner.  Besides  all  this, 
which  was  very  romantic,  there  was  a  broad  open 
fire-place  with  two  brick*  to  stand  for  dogs ;  and 
some  ashes  with  wet  stioks  above  to  stand  lor  a  fire  j 
and  before  these  ashes  and  wet  sticks  was  Rupert 
Wy rill,  the  stately,  philosophical  Rupert  Wyvill, 
crouching  down  and  puffing  away  like  the  bellows 
in  a  forge,  with  cheeks  distended  like  a  trumpeting 
cherub  in  a  country  church,  striving  to  create  a 
flame,  which  he  found  a  more  difficult  task  m  wet 
wood,  than  in  gentle  woman,  the  latter  being  hi 
rar  the  most  inflammable  material  of  the  two.  ' 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him,  Mrs.  Denfaam  j  it 
was  better  than  a  ahristmas  pantomime.  Down 
went  his  head  to  the  right  to  bring  his  breath  to 
bear  on  a  promising  ember.  Puff!  Puff!  Puff? 
The  wood  did  not  blase,  but  the  ashes  flew  up  into 
his  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  Then  name  a  sputter- 
ing and  meeting,  and  coughing,  and  making  of 
faces,  and  rabbins;  of  eyes,'*  continued  Edred,  act- 
ing all  he  described  with  admirable  exactness  and 
humour.  "A  less  persevering  spirit  would  have 
been  discouraged  |  but  Rupert  Wyvill  never  yiekls 
to  circumstances,  so  down  went  the  head  on  the 
lea  side.  Puff!  Puff!  Puff!  Then  eame  the  same 
sputtering  and  rubbing}  and  then  down  went  his 
head  just  in  the  middle.  Puff!  Puff!  Puff!  And 
the  artist's  skill  was  rewarded,  for  a  tiny  flame,  like 
a  serpent's  tongue,  shot  up  through  the  hissing, 
crackling  sticks.  Here  the  oM  erone  began  to  call 
for  something  to  drink,  and  faute  de  metur,  the 
little  girl  prepared  to  give  her  grandmother— it 
has  always  been  a  grandmother  in  these  sort  of 
adventures,  from  little  Red  Riding  Hood  down- 
wards—a draught  of  water  from  the  spring.  Wy- 
vill  had  rescued  an  empty  pitcher  and  carried  a  full 
one— and  puffed  and  puffed  till  he  had  raised  a 
bmze  i  and  these  feats  would  have  contented  an  un- 
ambitious person— but  Wvrill  was  desirous  of  prov- 
ing himself  an  admirable  Criehton,  capable  of  doing 
all  things j  so,  serine  that  the  child's  hand  shook, 
be  took  the  heavy  pitcher  under  his  own  command. 
Down  poured  the  water  slap-dash,  not  into  the 
child's  cup,  but  into  Wyvill's  boot,  who  was  startled 
by  the  unexpected  shower  bath  into  performing 
two  or  three  entrechat*.  Some  doctors  maintain 
that  you  cannot  feel  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same 
time ;  but  this  okl  crone  b  evidence  against  them. 
No  sooner  had  she  drunk  than  she  wanted  to  eat— 
she  was  hungry— starving— had  touched  nothing 
but  three  turnips  for  the  last  week ;  and  the  girl, 
like  a  dutiful  granddaughter,  confirmed  grannv'B 
assertion.  The  okl  woman  looked  wolfish— the  girl 
looked  famished— end  Wyvill  the  very  model  of 
sympathy.  Had  they  nothing  in  the  house  ?  The 
girl  dragged  out  some  potatoes— stolen  she  admit- 
ted—and Wyvill  poked  them  into  the  embers. 
Whether  she  tempted  him  to  overlook  the  guilt  or 
theft,  and  become  an  accessary  after  the  act,  by 
offering  him  a  share  of  the  plunder,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  certain  it  i.,  that  he  uttered  none  of  those  moral 
aphorisms  on  the  occasion  for  which  he  Is  so  justly 
celebrated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  m  such  haste  wat 
he  tortile  the  roast,  that  he  burnt  his  fingers  m  the 
attempt,  ami  capered  about  bt  stteh  a  ludicrous 
style,  wrmging  h»  hands,  and  making  wrv  faces, 
that  Rjehard  burst  intoa  boisterous  laugh,  and  thus, 
by  betraying  our  proximity,  put  an  end  to  the  In- 
teresting scene." 
"YeaUwaaaamterestrngseetieJ  a  capital  scene 


and  yoo  have  hit  him  off  to  the  life  !"  cried  Rich- 
ard, indulging  in  a  second  hearty  laugh  at  Edred *a 
admirable  representation  of  a  person  capering  about 
under  the  torture  of  burnt  fingers. 

Nor  was  his  laugh  the  only  laugh ;  it  was  echoed 
by  most  of  the  party  \  even  Rosalind,  though  highly 
provoked,  could  not  quite  subdue  a  smile,  and 
Wvvill  himself  joined  in  the  general  mirth.  Mr.t 
Aclnam  was  the  only  person  who  maintained  a  de-* 
termined  gravity. 

«  This  m  too  bad  !"  he  exclaimed  indicnantly. 
«  Turning  humanity  into  ridicule.  Stop  this  foole- 
ry, Wyvill  •    Too  should  have  interfered  before." 

"  Let  him  have  his  run,  my  dear  sir  \  Cottrefl  is 
such  an  accomplished  story  teller  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  cheek  him  m  a  display  of  his  talent." 

"  Have  I  said  anything  but  the  truth  ?"  question- 
ed Edred  with  unusual  sharpness,  HI  pleased,  as  it 
seemed,  with  the  remark,  though  the  speaker1! 
tone  was  very  calm. 

"  A  mere  outline  is  scarcely  worth  looking  at— 
all  know  that  it  is  the  colouring— the  lights  and 
shadows  thrown  over  that  outfiae  which  give  it 
force,  rendering  it  pleasing  or  displeasing.  You  are 
a  skilful  artist— colour  highly ;  and  1  have  no  doubt 
will  become  very  popular,"  answered  Rupert  in  the 
same  quiet  tone. 

Rather  a  wretched  caricaturist!  a  vile  dauber, 
only  suited  to  low  tastes !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Adnam 
fretfully.  *  I  do  not  think  anything  could  put  you 
in  a  passion,  Wyvill,  since  you  bear  this  folly,  and 
worse  than  folly— malice,  to  placidly. " 

*  If  folly,  it  is  not  worthy  of  provoking  passion." 

«  Bat  if  maliee  >"  questioned  Mr.  Adnam,  look- 


ing angrily  at  Edred. 

« I  defy  and  despise  it,"  replied  Rupert  loftily. 

"  Psha,  Wyvill !  that  is  one  of  your  high  notions. 
A  wasp,  mean  at  it  is,  can  sting.'' 

<<  And  may  be  crushed— trod  under  foot,"  sahl 
Wyvill,  with  a  falton  gate  at  Edred,  but  yet  no 
heat  of  tone. 

« A  gust  of  passion  shot  across  Cottretl's  fea- 
tures 5— it  was  gone,  and  had  left  no  trace  \ — no  eyes 
had  marked  it  but  Rosalind's  and  Rupert's, 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  call  me  a  wasp,  Mr. 
Adnam— a  troublesome,  busy,  stinging  insect," 
said  Edred,  with  a  good-humored  smile. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Adnam  doggedly.— 
"  Tour  tongue  is  like  a  wasp's  sting— you  can 
always  get  a  laugh  on  your  skle  t  and  yoo  would 
jest  on  your  mndmother  to  do  that." 

M I  never  heard  of  a  wasp's  getting  a  laugh  on 


hit  aide,  and  jetting  on  his  grandmother;  ami  as  for 
the  sting  of  my  tongue— Wyvill  did  not  quarrel 
with  what  I  said,  therefore  why  should  von  } " 


«  Wyvill  is  ttrowinr  as  indolent  as  an  feast  Indian. 
Octogenarian,"  said  Mr.  Adnam  pettishly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Wyvill,  for  getting  yoo  re* 
buked,"  observed  Edred  gaily. 

«  Never  show  any  delicacy  on  that  point,  bnt  fol- 
low your  plans  without  thinking  of  me,"  replied 
Wyvill  rather  significantly. 

«  That  is  another  of  your  lofty  notions.  Ton  will 
allow  yourself  to  be  crossed  in  all  your  hopes,  and 
learn  wisdom  when  too  late,"  cried  Mr.  Adnam  in 
vexation.  «•  Why  not  cheek  impertinence  at  once  ?" 

M  Impertinence,  Mr.  Adnam !  I  hope  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  showed  impertinence  to  Wy- 
vill in  my  relation  j  I  thought  I  had  painted  his 
heroism  and  humanity  in  glowing  colours,  and  if 
von  had  not  stopped  me  I  should  have  told  how 
he  roasted  the  potatoes,  and  peeled  the  potatoes, 
and  helped  cram  the  old  woman  and  chikl." 

"  What  do  yoo  call  that  but  impertinence  ?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Adnam,  the  more  provoked,  as  he  saw  that 
the  good-tempered  gaiety  of  hi*  adversary  won  him 
favour  with  all  his  hearers.  "  People  run  after  a 
laugh  as  hens  after  a  cackle." 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  call  mine  a  coekand  bull  story  ? 
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Laughing  is  wholesome :  laugh  and  grow  fat  they  say, 
Now  the  ladies  pronounce  me  too  thin,  so  I  laugii 
upon  principle,  or  vanity — which  you  choose." 

M  Had  the  woman  nothing  but  Mr.  Wyvill's  roast 
ed  potatoes  to  eat  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Denham ;  not  to 
judge  from  her  monotonous  tone  that  she  took  an 
interest  in  the  question,  but  simply  because,  being 
weary  of  Mr.  Ad  nam's  fretfulness,  she  sought  to 
turn  the  conversation. 

"  Oh  yes !  Rosalind,  like  a  ministering  angel,  gars 
the  child  money  to  buy  bread ;  and  my  pockets 
boasting  most  silver,  I  deposited  a  further  supply 
with  a  neighbour  for  their  use.  1  wish  you  could 
have  seen  Rosalind,  Mrs.  Denham,  with  her  tearful 
eyes,  and  silver  tones  so  full  of  pity,  soothing  that 
wretched  old  woman  into  hope  and  patience  ;  and 
then  giving  her  the  food  which  her  forethought  had 
provided,  with  such  torching  gentleness — sw" 
anxious  attention.  Were  I  a  poet  or  painter 
would  depict  the  scene,  and  bequeath  it  to  posterity 
as  a  reality  more  beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful 
of  fictions," 

"  All  looked  araaxed  at  this  change  of  tone,  this 
sodden  burst  of  feeling  and  admiration  j  and  none 
more  so  than  Rosalind  herself  and  Mr.  Ad  nam,  who 
muttered  between  bis  teeth—*'  Then  the  fellow  can 
feel." 

"  What  is  the  oU  woman's  name  ?"  aaked  Mrs. 
Denham,  making  no  remark  on,  bis  praise  of  Rosa- 
lind. 
<<  Hester  Darley,  I  think  her  neighbour  said." 
"  Her  son  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  worst  ehar- 
acters  in  the  county ;  and  the  mother  is  supposed 
to  uphold  him  in  his  wickedness.  There  is  a  war- 
rant oat  against  him  now  for  stealing  my  wood ; 
and  he  has  more  of  my  game  than  I  have,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Denham. 

"  Indeed !  I  would  not  have  left  her  any  money 
if  I  had  known  that,"  cried  Edred  quickly. 

** I  will  repay  you,"  observed  Rosalind  with  equal 
quickness. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not  encourage  any  one  that 
has  behaved  ill  to  Mrs.  Denham,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell, 
with  a  warning  frown  to  Rosalind,  which  warning 
frown  was,  as  usual,  unheeded  by  her  for  whose 
guidance  it  was  Intended. 

"  And  I  am  sure,  that  had  Mrs.  Denham  been 
present,  she  would  have  forgotten  the  woman's 
guilt— thooght  only  of  her  hanger,  and  left  money 
as  we  did,*'  answered  Rosalind  warmly. 

"  I  always  make  many  enquiries  before  I  judge  or 
give,*'  observed  Mrs.  Denham  with  more  than  her 
wonted  coldness. 

"So  much  for  Mrs.  Denham *s  warm  heart 
thought  Rosalind,  looking  as.  indignant  as  she  felt, 
though  she  merely  said,  "  I  could  not  stay  U)  judge 
a  starving  woman. ' 

"  Ah  !  ray  dear,  you  are  young  and  hot-beaded, 
but  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place j  you  always 
mean  well,  and  will  learn  more  prudence  in  time," 
observed  Mrs.  Sewell,  in  a  grand  fuss  at  Rosalind's 
defiance,  as  she  termed  it,  of  Mrs.  Denham,  who 
made  no  reply  to  her  last  remark,  hot  turning  to 
Miss  Hlghworth,  expressed  a  hope  that  she  had 
'  her  walk. 


turned  On  your  hands— it  is  dead  lame.    Cottretl 
told  you  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  sound." 

"  I  do  not  always  take  for  granted  what  Cottrell 
says,  but  judge  for  myself,*  replied  Wyvilt  care- 
lesslv. 

*4  Richard's  information  comes  from  Todd's  man, 
which  is  pretty  good  authority,"  remarked  Edred 
colouring. 

"  Verv  good  authority  as  to  his  master's  dishon- 
ourable intentions ;  but  not  as  to  the  previous  un- 
soundness of  the  bone." 

"  Oh,  1  cry  your  pardon  !  that  is  only  my  own 
opinion.  But  it  is  a  pity  you  warranted  the  horse, 
for  since  it  has  mihickily  fallen  lame  the  day  after 
the  sale,  malicious  people,  and  I  am  sorry  to  sav 
that  there  are  such  in  the  world,  may  make  ill- 
natured  remarks." 

"  They  rosy  do  as  they  please,  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  malicious  people  who  delight  in  slander, 
but  ray  character  stands  too  high  to  be  touched  by 
the  surmises  or  remarks  of  such." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  having  such  a  character; 
I  would  not  subject  myself  to  what  may  be  sur- 
mised for  something." 

Possibly  not-eEdred  Cottrell  and  Rupert  Wy» 
vill  are  not  the  same." 

Eured**  eyes  flashed  fire,  hut  Ma  words  showed 
no  token  of  anger. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  aoodness !  yen  are  too  stately  for 
me ;  one  of  the  Ionic  order,  aorerding  to  rule ; 
whereas  I  am  of  the  whimsy  order,  fancy  bred.  I 
should  hush  up  the  matter,  if  I  were  vou,  and  take 
back  the  horse,  I  daresay  with  a  little  firing  and 
Mistering  it  will  sell  for  half  price,  or  do  for  a  com- 
mon hack.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's  honour 
called  in  question  in  a  case  of  warranty." 

"  Certainly  not,  but  to  hush  up  the  matter  and 
take  back  the  animal  would  he  an  admission  that  I 
had  warranted  as  sound,  what  was  m  truth  un- 
i.  Young  Todd  got  tipsy  the  night  of  the  fair, 
and  lamed  Ids  horse  by  taking  a  desperate  leap, 
which  he  would  never  have  attempted  if  sober ;  and 
now  has  the  Impudence  to  asto  me  to  take  it  back, 
and  return  him  the  money.  Had  I  known  his  char- 
acter, he  should  never  have  had  the  poor  creature 
—I  was  assured  that  he  made  a  good  master." 

«  You  will  haw  to  prove  this  in  a  court  of  justice, 
for  he  declares  the  ease  shall  come  on  at  the  ensuing 
assises,  unless  yon  compromise  the  matter  before. ' 

«« I  will  make  no  compromise— he  has  had  his 
ahaweri* 

«  Of  course  it  most  he  as  yon  please,  Wyvllt  $  1 
only  advise  yen  for  your  own  good. 

"  I  appreciate  your  advice  as  it  deserves.  My 
servant  and  others  can  prove  the  previous  sound- 

«s;  and  there  was  a  witness  of  the  leap.'* 

u  As  you  please,!  have  a  dread  of  law— its  tedi- 
onsness  its  uncertainty— its  expense,"  said  Edred 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  «  Rosalind  shall  I  pick 
yon  a  nosegay  rM 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  one,**  answered  his  cousin. 


enjoyed  1 
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I  could  not  do  otherwise,"  answered  that  young 
lady.  "The  grounds  are  very  beautiful,  and  I 
longed  for  a  horse  that  I  might  see  more  of  them, 
not  being  a  very  good  walker." 

"  There  is  a  lady's  horse  in  the  stable,  and  plenty 
of  beaux  to  attend  you,**  said  Mrs.  Denham,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  men. 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  attending  Miss 
Highworth,"  observed  Terry  Weston,  arranging 
his  favourite  curl  as  he  spoke. 

"  By  the  bye,  talking  of  horses,  WyviH,  I  have 
had  news  for  yon,"  remarked  his  brother  Richard. 
"  You  will  have  that  bay  you  sold  the  other  day  re- 


CHArTER  X. 

«  What  a  lovelv  day  !  We  shall  hare  a  delfeht- 
ml  walk  to  the  dell,  said  Rosalind,  taking  her  bro- 
ther's arm  soon  after  breakfast  on  the  succeeding 
morning. 

"I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  in  you  to 
give  up  your  intention  of  seeing  Heater  Darley » 
Mrs.  Denham  may  not  be  pleased  at  your  visit," 
replied  MiehaeL 

"  I  wooM  not  let  a  fellow  creature  starve  for  ten 
Mrs.  Denhams,  even  though  that  fellow  creature 
should  be  loaded  with  guilt,*  said  Rosalind  warmly. 

"  No— not  starve— you  can  send  her  money  with- 
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out  saying  from  whom.  You  heard  what  Mrs. 
Denham  said." 

"  1  am  not  going  to  maintain  the  innocence  of 
poaching,  or  defend  crime  of  any  tort,  but  that  ]»oor 
old  creature  with  her  waning  intellect  thould  not  be 
harshly  judged  |  and  what  I  dare  to  do  I  dare  avow. 
I  will  go  to  the  cottage,  but  go  alftne.  1  can  never 
be  Mrs.  Denham  *s  heir-— you  may ;  and  therefore 
•hall  not  lose  your  chance  by  a  compliance  with  my 
wishes." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Rosalind,  as  Mrs.  Sewell  says,  that 
you  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  Mrs.  Denham." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  Michael  that  Mrs.  Sewell  has  not 
as  much  wisdom  as  good  nature,  in  which  case  she 
would  not  have  siokened  Mrs.  Denham  with  my 
praises  oo  my  first  arrival,  and  compelled  to  a  line 
of  conduct  that  should  prove  roe  no  servile  flatterer 
— uo  needv  time-server.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of 
this,  dear  Michael ;  I  have  done — will  do  nothing  to 
mar  your  hopes,  so  just  come  with  me  to  the  lake, 
where  you  will  find  water  lilies  for  Maria,  and  then 
I  will  proceed  alone — only  don't  scold,  for  I  am  not 
in  spirits  this  morning,  lovely  as  it  is." 

"And  what  cause  can  you  have  to  be  out  of 
.spirit*  ?  You  were  gay  enough  yesterday  evening, 
and  if  man's  homage  can  make  woman  happy, 
Edred  Cottrsll  was  sufficiently  devoted  to  ensure 
you  bliss.  He  never  left  your  side,  talking  away 
the  whole  time  at  the  rate  of  thirty  knots  an  hour/' 

"Talking!  oh,  yes  !  he  talked  enough." 

"  Well,  and  what  would  you  have  more  ?  Are 
you  vexed  because  Terry  Weston  has  transferred 
his  attentions  to  Miss  Highworth  ?" 

"  Perhaps  yes— perhaps  no.  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  young  ladies'  fancies," 

"  So  it  seems*  Do  you  want  two  strings  to  your 
bow  ?  If  to,  it  is  ray  belief  that  you  .might  make 
Wyvill  useful,  though  he  sat  apart  and  never  spoke 
to  you  yesterday  evening." 

"I have  no  desire  to  make  Mr.  WyviH  useful," 
replied  Rosalind  loftily.  "  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning,  Mike  ?  for  you  too  are  out 
of  spirits,  and  a  little  bitter,  which  I  never  knew 
you  before.  Have  young  gentlemen  fancies  as  well 
as  young  ladies  ?" 

"  You  judge  so  because  I  do  not  talk  nor.aense 
like  Cottrell.  That  is  Always  the  way  with  yon 
girls  ;  when  yoQ  get  in  love  with  one  man,  all  others 
seem  tame  and  insipid  because  they  do  not  flatter 
like  the  one  beloved." 

"  I  will  not  be  put  off  in  this  way,  Michael ; 
something  presses  on  your  mind.  Why  not  tell 
me  ?  There  was  a  time  when  you  told  me  every 
thing.  What  have  I  done  to  forfeit  your  confi- 
dence ?  asked  Rosalind  affectionately,  beading  for- 
ward as  she  hung  on  his  arm  to  look  into  bis  face. 

"  Nonsense !"— replied  Michael,  turning  away. 

"No  nonsense,  dear  Mike.  Do  you  love  me 
less  that  you  will  not  trust  me  with  vour  sorrow  ?" 

"  I  have  no  sorrow,"  said  her  brother,  in  a  gent- 
ler tone. 

"  No  sorrow,  perhaps — but  some  trouble— some 
vexation.  You  cannot  cheat  the  ear  of  affection  by 
a  rough  denial.  Your  letter  this  morning  contained 
unpleasant  news ;— I  saw  it  at  once— you  cannot 
deceive  me.  Tell  me  all  as  you  used  to  do  in 
former  days."  * 

"  We  were  children  then,  Rosalind.  Young  men 
have  a  thousand  things  to  annoy  them,  that  women 
cannot  understand." 

"Then  let  us  be  children  still, dear  Michael,  in 
this  at  least  We  stand  atone,  and  should  be  all  and 
every  thing  to  each  other.  I  have  no  second  brother 
— yon  no  second  sitter— let  no  worldly  anxieties 
disturb ,  our  affection — no  differing  interests  dis- 
unite us.    Turn  not  away-— I  most— will  know." 

"1  tell  you,  Rosalind;  there  are  many  tbint* 
that  vou  cannot  understand ;  and  that  would  pain 
OU  if  you  could." 


"  What  do  you  mean  V*  asked  Rosalind  anxiously* 
alarmed  at  his  words. 

4  Nothing  to  make  you  turn  so  deadly  pale,  but 
that  is  always  the  way  with  you  women  ;  like  Blue- 
beard's wife,  you  will  know  every  thing,  and  then 
are  frightened  out  of  your  senses  at  the  knowledge 
gained."  « 

"  Poor  Fatima  learnt  enough  to  frighten  her :  but 
vou  are  not  Bluebeard,  and  have  no  secrets  like  the 
Okie  chamber  to  conceal,  so  please  to  defer  your 
Censures  on  women  to  a  more  fitting  time,  and  tell 
me  what  vexes  you.  I  must  know  the  worst  now, 
let  it  be  what  it  will." 

**8oI  perceive?  for  yon  are  pale  as  a  lily,  and 
would  shake  Kke  an  aspen  if  your  high  resolution 
did  not  control  your  natural  impulse.  You  are  a 
strange  girl,  Rosalind ;  a  rexy  strange  one  ; — so 
loving,  yet  so  resolute.." 

«« Never  heed  my  strangeness,  but  tell  me,  Mi- 
chael r— I  cannot  bear  this  suspense." 

"Well,  then,  since  you  will  hear— but  it  is  no 
such  great  matter— the  letter  is  from  a  dun,  who 
threatens  arrest  if  I  do  not  pay  his  bill." 

«« Arrest !  What  would  my  mother  say  ?  What 
would  Mrs.  Denham  say  ?" 

«  Ay,  there  is  the  mischief!  I  should  lose  her 
favour  entirely  if  she  knew  it,  for  onlyyesterday 
she  treated  Wyvill  and  myself  with,  for  her,  a  long 
harangue  touching  the  sinfulness  of  young  men's 
running  in  debt.  Vastly  fine  in  her  to  be  sure, 
with  her  large  fortune !  What  should  she  know  of 
our  temptations  to  spend  beyond  our  incomes  ?" 

"Is  Mr.  Wyvill  in  debt,  then?"  asked  Rosa- 
lind. 

u  He  in  debt  ?  Oh,  no !  Cottrell  says  be  is  a 
Jew— -a  miser ;— saving  money  instead  of  spend- 
ing it" 

"Edred  Cottrell  will  say  ant  thing  to  nuse  a 
laugh ; — yon  must  not  believe  all  he  asserts." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  it  cannot  matter  to  you, 
whether  Wyvill  is  miser  or  spendthrift ;  nor  to  me 
either  if  we  come  to  that,  for  he  would  not  lend  me 
money,  I  suppose,  though  Cottrell  says  he  received 
a  large  supply  the  other  day." 

•«  Perhaps  he  would  for  a  week  or  so,  till  you 
could  repay  him." 

«  And  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  repay 
him,  Rosalind  *  You  seem  to  think  sometimes  that 
I  am  made  of  money,"  said  her  brother  pettishly. 

•'  But  you  could  procure  it  from  home." 

*  Procure  it  from  home !  There,  Rosalind,  that 
ib  just  what  I  said!  you  women  never  understand 
any  thing.  How  am  I  to  procure  it  from  home, 
when  it  as  much  as  my  father  can  make  the  two 
ends  meet  at  any  time/'  Besides,  he  told  me  fairly, 
when  he  paid  my  last  debts,  that,  in  justice  to  you, 
he  could  do  nothing  more  forme." 

*<  Oh  !  don't  let  him  think  of  me,  dear  Mike,  if 
that  is  all  \  I  would  rather  that  you  had  the  money 

•1  would  indeed." 

"  And  you  be  left  a  beggar  hereafter,  Rosalind  !" 

"  I  have  hands  and  feet,  and  the  blessing  of  health  ; 
and  would  work  them  to  the  bone  to  spare  you 
pain,  Hear  Michael— and  you  know  it." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  it,  Rosalind  ;  and  wish  that  I 
were  half  as  generous  and  unselfish,  but  you  have 
not  mixed  in  the  world  as  I  have— one  gets  sadly 
mercenary  there.  I  am  not  such  a  wretch  as  that 
though  yet,  to  rob  my  only  sister." 

*  Not  rob,  dear  Michael  \  only  make  her  happy 
by  seeing  you  so.    What  is  the  debt  !* 

"  Only  a  paltry  two  hundred  ;  but  the  fellow  is 
impudent,  and  declares  he  will  not  wait.  An  arrest 
might  spoil  my  prospects  in  the  army,  as  well  as  my 
prospects  here — so  I  must  make  an  excuse  to  run 
up  to  town  and  see  the  fellow?— be  majr  be  per- 
suaded to  wait  for  the  chance  of  my  being  Mrs. 
Denham 's  heir." 
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b  But  should  that  hope  not  bo  realised,' 
Rosalind  doubtingly. 

**  Then  I  must  be  off  for  Australia,  and  he  may 
get  paid  aa  he  can." 

"You  could  save    the  money  if  he  gave  you 
time." 

"  Save  the  money  J  nonsense  I 

u  Sare  half  a  crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day — * 


•aid  the  RaJgeways.  I  must  have  you  look  your  best  to 
charm  my  Colonel,  and  do  honour  to  your  new 
dress." 

"  That  new  dress !  I  cannot  go  to  the  Pearsons 
— Ah,  Michael,  how  could  you  s^ve  it  me,  know- 
ing yourself  to  be  in  debt  ?  I  will  never  wear  it — 
I  have  no  spirits  for  company." 

"Psha,  Rosaliud!  you  are  taking  this  too  much 
to  heart,"  said  her  brother ;  but  he  did  not  say  it  in 


Why  I  cannot  live  upon  my  pay  and  allowance  as 
it  is." 

M  Not  live  upon  it !  Bo  you  owe  more,  then  P' 
asked  Rosalind  in  fresh  alarm. 

«*A  trifle— a  mere  trifle"— lie  said  slightingly, 
anxious  to  calm  her  fears.  "  If  I  could  get  over  tins 
debt,  I  could  manage  the  rest." 

*  Oh !  I  have  it !"  sakl  Rosalind,  joyfully.  «  Shame 
on  me  not  to  think  of  it  before.  There  is  my 
grandmother^  legacy — take  it,  dear  Michael  i  I  am 
so  glad  I  have  it* 

"  And  you  would  give  It  to  me,  Rosalind  ?— your 
little  all?*  .        m     .. 

"  To  be  sure,  Michael  j  and  only  grieve  that  it  is 
not  more.0 

"You  are  a  noble  creature,  Rosalind;  but  you 
shall  make  no  such  sacrifice  for  me." 

"It  will  be  no  sacrifice ;  seeing  you  happy,  I  shall 
be  happy  too.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  ot  your  being 
in  debt.'' 

.  "Do  you  consider  it  such  a  horrible  thing,  then, 
to  be  in  debt?"  asked  her  brother  quickly. 

"  It  la  neither  just  nor  honourable  if  you  know 
that  you  cannot  pay  5  but  you  will  pay.  I  suppose 
in  the  army  there  come  expenses  which  you  cannot 
count  on." 

«  To  be  sure,  Rosalind— that  is  just  it ! "  answered 
Michael,  hurriedly,  avoiding  her  look,  for  he  felt 
abashed  at  her  words. 
"  For  what  do  you  owe  this  man  ?* 
"For  horses,  harness,  military  accoutrements, 
and  other  tilings  that  you  could  not  understand." 

' M  You  seem  10  hold  my  understanding  at  a  very 
low  rate,"  said  Rosalind  smiling. 

•*  No,  my  merry  sister,  very  high  in  some  things 
hot  you  do  not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  horses, 
harness,  military  accoutrements,  and  such  like.19 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Rosalind,  with  another 
smile,  little  suspecting  that  Michael's  reluctance  to 
name  the  items  of  the  bill  arose  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  those  items  would  convict  him  of  insin- 
cerity at  the  least;  and  prove  him  careless  and  ex- 
travagant in  expenditure.  *  The  plague  is,  that  if 
I  were  to  accept  your  money—- though  only  as  a  loan, 
mind— how  am  I  to  get  at  it,  as  it  is  only  to  be 
yours  on  your  coming  of  age,  or  marrying." 

"  I  cannot  marry  to-day  or  to-morrow  to  please 
even  you,  and  old  Father  Time,  I  fear,  would  ad- 
vance none  the  quicker  for  all  my  entreaties ;  but 
surely  Mr.  Robson  wilt  let  you  have  the  money  at 
my  ^equest.', 

"  He  could  not  do  it  in  law,  being  trustee  $  and 
would  not  do  it  out  of  favour,  as  he  does  not  hold 
me  in  very  high  estimation." 

"Then  what  can  be  done?"  asked  Rosalind  in 
dismay. 

"Ah,  there  ia  the  thing !  I  fear  my  friends  the 
Jews  will  not  advance  me  any  more." 

"  The  Jews !  good  Heavens,  Michael !  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  in  debt  before,  and 
applied  to  them  ?" 

"  What  if  I  have  ?  It  is  no  more  than  many 
young  men  in  my  situation  have  done — and  will  do.  ' 
"  Do  not  say  so,  dear  Michael— do  not  talk  so 
lightly.  What  would  my  noble  father  think,  who 
never  owed  a  shilling?  What  would  my  gentle 
mother  feel  if  she  knew  this  of  her  son  ?" 

"Come,  come,  Rosalind,  dont  weep;  it  will 
spoil  j  our  eyes,  and  remember  to-day  you  meet 


anger,  and  pressed  her  closer  to  him, as  he  spoke ; 
"You  have  lived  in  seclusion,  and  are  in  some 


tilings  as  simple  as  a  child.  Had  you  seen  more  of 
the  work!  you  would  not  think  so  much  of  a  little 
running  in  -debt,  but  know  that  every  body  does  it." 

"  No,  no— not  every  bodv,  Michael." 

«  Well  nearly  every  body  then.  The  fact  ts ;  I 
was  never  meant  for  a  poor  man.  I  cannot  pinch 
and  screw  aa  some  can— I  do  not  mean  to  run  in 
debt,  but  somehow  or  other  things  mount  np  $  and 
then  there  comes  in  a  long  bill  without  my  thinking 
of  IU  People  ask  me  to  go  hither  and  thither,  and 
do  this  and  that,  and  one  cannot  say— «»o— it  seems 
so  strange  and  unsociable*  and  I  have  not  a  shilling 
to  spare  for  these' parties,  so  no  wonder  if  1  am  out 
at  elbows." 

"  Ah,  Michael !  if  you  could  but  gain  courage  to 
say — no,  and,  acknowledge  your  poverty,  without 
heeding  a  hue*  J" 

"  Ah,  Rose !  but  that  ia  just  what  I  cannot  do- 
never  could.  It  ia  not  in  my  nature  to  say— no  1 
you  should  have  been  the  man— yon  have  so  much 
more  firmness,  never  shrinking  from  a  sneer  or  a 
laugh.  But  1  shall  get  on  very  well  I  dare  say  j— 
some  men  set  on  by  their  luck— now  I  have  great 
luck  at  cards,  and  I  have  often  won  small  sums— if 
I  played  for  larger  stakes  I  could  soon  clear  off  this 


paltry  debt" 
"Ya 


ou  would  not  turn  gambler!  Yon  wonkl  not 
rob !  for  it  is  little  better  than  robbery  to  play  for 
gain,"  cried  Rosalind  starting  in  alarm,  and  looking 
anxiously  into  his  free.  You  are  only  in  jest— say 
that  you  are  only  in  jest.  Promise  not  to  gamble/1 
she  continued,  clinging  to  his  arm  and  raising  her 
pleading  eyes  to  his. 

'*  Do  not  look  in  that  way,  Rose,  I  cannot  bear 
that  earnest  gaxe.  I  was  only  in  jest— saying;  what 
others  sav — what  I  might  do— but  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  it*  so  stay  your  tears,  my  own  dear 
sister  1  or  let  me  kiss  them  off,"  he  added  tenderly. 
"There  now,  let  me  see  you  smile  again— or  scold 
if  you  will.  Any  thing  but  that  sad  sorrowful  look>— 
1  cannot  endure  its  gentle  reproach.  I  would  ra- 
ther have  you  in  a  passion,  and  then  1  could  be  in 
one  too." 

*  In  a  passion  with  me,  Michael  ?— I  hope  that 
will  never  be." 

*  It  never  can  be,  Rose ;  you  are  too  generous— 
too  affectionate  for  that}— one  of  your  pleading, 
trusting,  looks  would  (Ibarra  the  greatest  brute 
•live  1  that  is,  if  you  loved  him,  for  you  have  spirit 
enough  for  any  thing  if  you  did  not" 

"  You  cannot  doubt  my  love,"  said  Rosalind  with 
one  of  those  very  looks  which  he  had  declared  to 
be  irresistible. 

"No,  Rosa, I  never  can  doubt  that,  whatever 
else  I  may  learn  to  doubt.  So  smHe  upon  me,  for 
I  hate  tears  and  melancholy  things— they  gi?e  me 
the  blues." 

Rosalind  did  smile  upon  himj  and  the  brother 
and  sister  walked  on  for  some  paces  in  silence. 

"Let  us  finish  this  unpleasant  discussion  at 
once,"  said  Rosalind.  "If  I  sign  a  paper  making 
over  to  you  two  hundred  pound*  of  my  legacy,  will 
not  that  enable  yon  to  satisfy  this  importunate  cre- 
ditor?" 

"  I  am  a  wretch,  Rose,  to  think  of  taking  it !" 

«  No,  no »  that  is  a  settled  point.    Will  this  suf- 

«  No,  that  will  not  do,"  sakl  her  brother,  shaking 
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bis  head  after  «  moment's  thought-  «*  Yon  are  un- 
der age,  and  the  aet  wUl  not  be  Valid  in  law.*9 

"  It  will  be  valid  in  honour,"  observed  Rosalind, 
indignantly.  *  They  cannot  suppose  1  would  act 
so  dishonestly  as  to  deny  my  own  signature.*' 

"  My  dear,  romantic,  high-minded  Rosalind  ! 
What  should  usurers  know  of  your  lofty  principles? 
They  are  used  to  chicanery,  and  must  guard 
against  it ' 


At  any  rate,  there  was  no  use  in  dwelling  on  the 
subject,  so,  wining  away  her  tears  and  clearing  her 
husky  voice,  she  passed  on  her  way  with  a  quicker 
step,  trying  to  cheat  herself  into  gaiety. 

The  door  of  the  hovel  was  hall  open,  and  Rosa- 
lind entered  without  knocking.  There  lay  the  aged 
crone  in  her  bed  as  she  had  lain  the  day  before ;  but 
beside  that  bed  stood  a  female  with  a  basket  on  her 
There  was  no  mistaking  that  formal,  upright 


"I  forgot  all  that,*  said  Rosalind  with  a  half  figure— it  was  Mrs. Denbam, 


smile  at  her  own  simplicity.  **  Then  what  will 
you  do?" 

"  Take  a  few  hoars  to  consider;  perhaps  write- 
perhaps  go  to  the  man,  and  request  time,  though  I 
would  rather  not  leave  Denham  just  at  present, 
lest  its  mistress  should  suspect  the  truth  and  hold 
me  in  leas  favour;  nt  any  rate,  nothing  need  he 
done  tiH  to-morrow,  so  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  till 
then.  You  must  be  in  your  best  looks  and  spirits 
this  evening,  for  1  have  spoken  of  my  sister  as  she 
deserves,  and  have  set  my  heart  on  this  report 
being  eowfirined  among  my  brother  officers  by 
Colonel  Ridge  way  and  his  son. 

•«  Do  not  ask  me  to  go,  dear  Mike ;  I  should  feel 
too  anxious  and  dispirited  to  acquit  myself  tolerably, 
and  the  opinion  of  your  brother  officers  can  matter 
little." 

"  The  opinion  of  Colonel  Ridgcway  may  matter 
a  great  deal,  for  he  has  considerable  interest,  and 
might  exert  it  in  my  favour.  You  wHI  find  his  lady 
a  very  delightful  woman,  and  his  son,  pleasant  and 
gentlemanly.  Besides,  what  reason  could  you 
assign  for  staying  at  home  ?  You  would  not  tell  a 
falsehood,  1  know ;  and  the  truth  would  injure  me 
with  Mrs.  Denham  and  the  Colonel,  for  he  is  par- 
ticular about  his  officers  paying  their  debts,  and  you 
know  that  our  hostess  approved  of  your  accepting 
the  invitation,  though  she  has  not  yet  called  on  the 
Pearsons,  who  are  only  just  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

M I  can  say  I  have  a  headache— that  will  be  true 
I  am  sure." 

"  And  yet  might  give  offence.  Mrs.  Ridgeway 
has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and 
might  consider  the  headache  a  mere  excuse.  Yoti 
will  go,  Rose,  for  mv  sake ;  and  exert  yourself  to 
win  hearts  and  friends  for  me." 

"  I  cannot  resist  you,  Mtke ;  and  you  know  that. 
Perhaps  too  it  is  better  that  I  should  go— but  alas, 
for  spirits!" 

"  Oh,  I  hey  wiH  come  1  And  the  new  dress  too— 
I  am  sure  yon  will  look  so  well  in  it ;  and  1  will  pre- 
pare you  such  a  bouquet.  So  fare  you  well,  sweet 
Rose,  ami  forget  all  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  Nay,  never  shake  your  head— it  will  go  all 
right,  I  dare  say,  if  you  do  not  fnrt  There  is  a 
kiss  to  make  yon  gay,  and  now  be  off." 

Rosalind's  step  was  slow  and  heavy  as  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  for  the  late  conversation  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind.  Even  her 
strong  affection  for  her  only  brother  could  not  blind 
her  to  the  fact  that  he  was  deficient  In  nrmness— 
could  not  say,  no— could  not  withstand  temptation 
or  ridicule — and  worse,  she  feared,  had  no  longer 
that  keen  sense  of  honour— those  Mgh  incorruptible 

S indoles  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  her  father, 
e  was  generous,  goad-tempered,  and  indulgent  to 
others ;  but  unhappily,  more  indulgent  to  himself, 
and  something  warped  from  his  former  singleness  of 
mind  by  his  intercourse  with  worldly  men.  The' 
thought  was  painful,  very  painful,  and  Rosalind 
strove  to  banish  it  "  She  was  judging  him  harshly 
—•he  could  not  calculate  on  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion—she knew— could  know  nothing  of  the  trials 
to  which  he  was  subjected— young  men  spoke  more 
lightly  of  debts  than  they  really  thought  ;  as  to 
gambling,  that  was  mere  jest,  he  was  still  true  at 
in  mind."    So  thought— so  would 


heart,  and  pure 

think  Rosaknd.    She  judge  him  harsCly 

too  weU  for  that 


she  loved 


Rosalind  started  back  in  surprise;  and  Mrs. 
Denham  warned  of  her  presence  by  a  motion  of 
the  old  woman's  hand,  turned  foil  upon  her. 

"You  did  not  expeot  to  find  me  here,"  observed 
Mrs.  Denham,  with,  as  Rosalind  thought,  a  little— 
a  very  little  triumph  in  her  tone,  as  if  eujoyiog  her 
guest's  confusion. 

"  I  did  not  indeed,"  answered  Rosalind,  with  a 
feeling  of  self-reproach  at  having  misjudged  her 
hostess  the  day  before,  for  the  old  woman's  satisfied 
took  was  sufficient  proof  that  her  visitor  had  provi- 
ded, w  promised  to  provide  for  her  wants. 

"  Where  is  your  brother?  1  thought  I  saw  you 
together  in  the  distance,  as  I  came  hither." 

"  I  left  him  at  the  lake  gathering  water  lilies  for 
Maris/'  answered  Rosalind,  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
question  from  a  consciousness  of  the  reason  why 
Michael  had  not  accompanied  her  further. 

M  Ts  he  to  wait  for  you  there  ?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Perhaps he  guessed  your  destination,"  observed 
Mrs.  Denham,  with  more  keenness  in  her  look  than 
Rosalind  had  ever  before  remarked. 

She  coloured  at  the  observation,  and  fancying  that 
her  hostess  saw  and  rejoiced  in  her  confusion,  hes- 
itated a  moment— then  answered  frankly. 

w  I  conclude  he  did,  as  1  had  spoken  of  my  inten- 
tion some  time  before,  when  he  advised  roe  not  to 
come,  but  leave  Hester  Barley  to  your  care." 

"  It  was  prudent  advice,  why  did  you  not  follow 
it?"  M 

"  Had  I  known  of  your  being  hefe,  Mrs.  Deo- 
ham,  1  might  have  done  so." 

"  You  thought  me  yesterday  insensible  to  suffer- 
ing, Miss  Trevor— you  judge  from  feeling  rather 
than  facts,  and  therefore  will  often  judge  unjustly. 
I  am  not  aware  of  having  permitted  any  one  in  my 
village  to  die  of  hunger,  though  he  or  she  may  have 
stolen  my  wood,  or  shot  my 


r  game. 
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benham's  manner  been  less  cold  and  format,  her 


I  wronged  you,  Mrs.  _    w 

harshly,"  said  Rosalind  frankly;    and   had   Mrs. 


apology  for  that  roisjudgment  would  have  been 
more  cordial. 

*•  Hasty  judgment  is  the  error  of  youth— I  can 
excuse  it,  but  let  it  be  a  warning  for  the  future. 
The  woman  and  child  shall  be  cared  for,  so  you  need 
feel  no  further  anxiety  on  their  account" 

«  Thank  you,"  said  Rosalind,  more  warmly,  as  if 
the  kindness  had  been  personal. 

"  Yes,  I  am  to  have  meat,  and  bread,  and  beer," 
cried  the  old  woman  in  a  tone  of  exultation  tliat 
was  distressing,  counting  the  vnrious  rifts  on  her 
shrivelled  fingers.  "  Yes,  all  these  •  but  I  wont 
leave  the  cottage  though.  It  is  mine— my  son  built 
it,  and  I  won't  go— and  I  wont  tell  where  he  is— 
they  shant  make  me— and  I  wont  have  ft  woman 
here,  eating  up  all  my  victuals— no— no." 

**  This  refers  to  ray  wish  to  remove  her  where  she 
can  be  more  comfortable,  and  have  some  one  be- 
sides her  grand-daughter  to  wait  upon  her,  but  she 
Is  obstinate  on  this  point  I  wish  you  would  per- 
suade her  to  consent  to  the  change— I  never  succeed 
in  persuading  any  one,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  and 
there  was  something  sad  in  her  tone  as  she  uttered 
the  last  words,  or  Rosalind  thought  so;  and  set 
about  her  task  with  more  alacrity  for  the  fancy. 

"This  lady  will  place  you  in  a  more  comfortable 
cottage,"  she  said,  approaching  the  old  woman  and 
bending  kindly  over  her.    "  The  wind  comes  in  at 
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those  cracks,  and  wiH  give  you  the  rheumatism. 
Think  of  the  comfort  of  »  nice  warm  house,  and 
some  one  crown  up  to  talk  to  \  and  then  your  grand- 
child could  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  read  and  work, 
and  hereafter  she  would  be  able  to  read  the  Bible 
to  you  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  mend  all 
your  clothes.  You  would  like  to  go  to  school, 
should  not  you  ?"  she  asked,  turning  to  the  little 
girl,  who  had  hitherto  stood  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  in  evident  awe  of  Mrs.  Denham. 

««  Yes,  very  much,"  answered  the  timid  child, 
pressing  to  Rosalind's  side,  won  by  the  sweetness  of 
her  voice  and  manner. 

"No,  I  won't  go— I  will  stay  here"— cried  the 
old  woman  doggedly.  "  Little  Hester  can  have  book 
learning  next  year  when  I  am  gone  to  my  grave, 
and  I  don't  want  any  one  to  talk  or  read  to  me." 

«  Bat  it  will  be  so  dull  and  cold  here  in  the  win- 
ter/* continued  Rosalind  perseveriogly. 

M  t  may  die  before  winter;  I  wont  go— I  wont 
go !"  was  Hester  Darley's  only  answer. 

Rosalind  pointed  out  the  large  crack  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

"  Let  her  611  it  up  !  I  wont  go— I  know  the  old 
place,  and  I  wont  leave  it  i  young  folks  dont  know 
bow  we  old  people  like  what  we  have  been  used  to 
many-a-day." 

M  Oh,  yes !  I  can  understand  that,  but  you  have 
only  been  here  four  years." 

«« It  dont  matter— -I  wont  go.' 

c'But  tins  lady  wishes  it,  and  consider  how  kind 
she  has  been." 

**  Ay,  ay,  I  know  why  she  wants  it— but  I  wont 
-she  shan't  catch  him.    She  has  never  bad  a 


child— she  dees  not  know  what  a  mother  feels.  She 
would  hang  my  boy  if  she  could,  I  know  she  would; 
and  all  for  bringing  bis  poor  old  mother  something 
when  she  was  starring.  The  rich  dont  feel  for  the 
poor— I  wont  go—l  wont  tell,"  cried  the  old 
man  angrily,  passion  getting  the  better  of  her  pru- 
dence. "  The  curse  of  the  dying  upon  those  who 
would  wrong  the  old,  and  send  them  childless  to  the 
grave." 

Rosalind  glanced  at  Mrs.  Denham  to  mark  the 
effect  produced  by  this  violence.  Not  a  trace  of 
anger  was  to  be  seen,  and  her  speech  was  as  mea- 
sured as  before. 

"  You  are  mistaken  j  I  only  seek  your  good  in 
wishing  to  remove  you  to  a  better  cottage." 

M  My  good — my  good !  nobody  seeks  my  good  ! 
'What  do  the  rich  earn  for  an  old  woman  like  me  1 
You  have  a  false  tongue.  You  would  seem  kind  to 
the  mother  to  catch  the  son,  but  you  shan't  have 
him  Vhilst  I  live,"  screamed  the  ok!  woman,  shak- 
ing her  clenched  hand  at  Mrs.  Denham. 

"  Hash  !  hush !  you  are  mistaken  j  this  lady  only 
wishes  to  serve  you,"  said  Rosalind  soothing)?. 


1  And  who  are  vou  ?"  questioned  Hester  Darley, 

ring  into  her  la         '"  ~" 
you  were  here  y 

I  was  starving  t  and  you  spoke  kindly  too  very 
kindly.  I  would  thank  you  t  and  there  was  some 
one  else*— I  would  thank  him  too  $  but  1  dont  mind 


peering  iato  her  race.    "Oh !  I  know  you  i 
on  were  here  yesterday,  and  gave  me  bread  when 


to-day  what  happened  yesterday.  You  speak  softly 
— you  seem  good— dont  let  her  take  me  away !" 
she  pleaded,  clasping  Rosalind's  band,  her  feelings 
taking  a  new  turn  as  her  feeble  body  sank  beneath 
the  excitement  of  her  late  passion.  "  Promise  me 
that  I  shall  stay  here  till  I  the— it  wiH  not  be  long 
first,  and  then  he  can  close  my  eyes.  He  is  not  for 
off,"  she  added,  in  a  hollow  whisper,  bending  to* 
wards  Rosalind,  and  forgetting  that  Mrs.  Denbai 
most  hear  her  words. 

"Tell  her  she  shall  live  here  at  long  an  she  likes, 
and  that  I  will  make  the  cottage  comfortable,  "said 
Mrs.  Denham.  in  a  low  voice,  in  answer  to  Rosa- 
lind's appealing  look. 

Miss  Trevor  repeated  her  words  to  the  old  wo- 
man slowly  and  distinctly,  for  her  strength  was 


nuTroc;,  and  with  her  strength  her  power  of  compre- 
hension. 

*  Stay  here  till  I  die— -and  he  close  my  eyes. 
Bless  you  I  God  blesses  when  the  poor  bless.  And 
that  woman— she  is  a  hard  woman,  but  she  keeps 
her  word.  Meat— bread — tea — beer — "  murmured 
the  crone,  sinking  back  on  the  pillow  from  ex- 
haustion. 

u  A  little  wine  will  revive  her,"  said  Mrs.  Den- 
ham, pouring  out  some  which  she  had  sent  that 
morning  into  the  broken  cap,  and  making  a  motion 
for  Rosalind  to  give  it. 

The  wine  did  revive  her  j  bat  as  she  seemed  in- 
clined to  sleep,  Mrs.  Denham  and  Rosalind  left  the 
cottage  after  the  former  bad  given  some  needful 
directions  to  the  little  girl,  and  promised  to  send 
some  nourishing  broth  and  other  things  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  adding— "they  shaH  be  here  be- 
fore five  o'clock." 

Could  she  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that  the  okl 
woman's  son  nee*  fear  no  interruption  from  her  do- 
mestics after  that  hour  f  Rosalind  eouhl  not  tell— 
and  certainly  wonk)  not  ask. 

She  had  no  fancy  for,  a  feie-onfefe  with  Mrs. 
Denham,  but  as  that  lady  seemed  to  expect  her 
company  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  could  not  very 
well  hint  »  dislike  to  her  society,  or  strike  into  an- 
other path;  so  on  they  lounged  for  a  time  in  si- 
lence, which  was  at  last  broken  by  her  hostess. 

"  You  are  a  good  pleader,  Miss  Trevor,  though 
you  did  not  prevail  with  that  wilful  woman.  Were 
you  to  plead  thus  for  yourself,  that  pleading  would 
be  irresistible  with  most  people." 

"  I  could  not  plead  for  myself  aa  I  can  plead  for 
another,"  answered  Rosalind,  hurt  by  her  compan- 
ion's remark. 

"  That  is  a  proud  reply.  Remember,  that  pride 
was  the  sin  by  which  the  angels  felt  There  is  a 
medium  between  servility  And  haughtiness." 

"  There  is  a  medium  between  most  vices,  and 
that  is  virtual  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  exact 
mean,"  said  Rosalind,  less  proudly,  wondering  what 
were  her  companion's  thoughts. 

*  It  requires  a  coof  judgment  to  find  it,  and  youth 
Is  generally  hot  and  impatient" 

"  Youth  is  a  sin  that  one  mends  of  every  day  j 
and  if  age  bring  wisdom  as  well  as  eoldness,  we  may 
all  hope  to  be  sages  at  last,"  said  Rosalind  a  little 
warmly. 

K  There  may  be  coldness  without  wisdom— and 
wisdom  without  coldness,  Miss  Trevor.'9 

Save  me  from  coldness,  and  I  will  compound  to 
be  a  simpleton  all  mv  life,"  cried  Rosalind,  little 
pleased  with  the  rebuking  tone  of  the  last  remark. 

"  You  are  judging  from  false  premises,  and  thus 
forming  a  false  judgment ;  but  it  would  be  useless 
to  discuss  this  subject  further;  vouth  only  learns 
from  experience.  ShaH  we  go  home  by  the  lake, 
and  rejoin  your  brother. 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  any  way  you  please,  Mrs. 
Denham,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  finding  Mi- 
chael at  the  lake." 

"  Was  he  not  to  wait  for  you  ?" 

"Ke$  ke  knew  nothing  of  vaw  intended  move- 
ments, save  that  I  was  gang  to  the  cottage." 

Mrs.  Denham  took  the  path  by  the  lake  without 
further  question,  and  there  was  another  silence, 
which  she  was  again  the  first  to  break. 

"That  eld  woman  appeared  to  count  on  the  pre- 
sence of  her  son,  yet  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
left  the  neighbourhood.  He  risks  much  in  remain- 
ins;,  as  there  Is  another  warrant  out  agaiast  him  for 
a  second  offence." 

"In  that  ease  his  risk  b  great  indeed,  for  his 
mother's  growing  imbecility  will  probably  betray 
him  to  his  enemies  t  and  one  less  generous  than 
yourself  may  act  on  her  imprudent  words." 

"Do  tou  mean  to  hint  or  to  question  by  that  re- 
mark r  asked  Mrs.  Denham*  with  a  quokness  un- 
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usual  to  her,  and  which  for  the  instant  Gonfoanjded 
her  companion. 

"  Either— or  neither— or  both ;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  which,*  she  answered,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. "  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Denham,"  she  added, 
colouring,  yet  speaking  with  her  accustomed  frank- 
ness, *  I  am  such  a  devoted  admirer  of  affection  in 
all  classes,  and  under  all  circumstances,  that  I  am 

ritly  interested  for  this  old  woman,  and  thence 
her  son.  She  says  much  that  she  should  not 
say,  and  there  is  at  times  a  wolfish  look  about  her, 
which  is  fearful  to  meet ;  but  through  the  ruin  of 
her  intellect  creams  love  for  her  child,  shedding  an 
almost  holy  light  over  the  wreck  of  mind  ami  body. 
Strength  has  already  departed— sense  is  fleeting 
fast  $  but  ftffectim  lingers,  still  as  strong,  as  pure 
as  ever.  She  would  starve,  rather  than  tell  where 
her  son  abides;  and  yet  she  knows  what  hunger  is, 
and  craves  after  food  with  animal  voracity.  And 
her  son — surely  he  cannot  be  quite  depraved ;  he 
must  have  some  good  feelings  left,  or  his  mother 
would  not  dote  upon  him  as  she  does,  nor  would  he 
risk  his  liberty,  perhaps  his  life,  to  linger  near  her.' 

"  You  plead  eloquently,  Miss  Trevor,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  but  your  judgment,  as  1  also  ob- 
served, is  founded  on  feeling,  not  met  I  have  heard 
no  good  of  Stephen  Dartey,  but  much  evil ;  yet  I 
will  agree  with  you' in  hoping  that  he  is  not  utterly 
depraved.  A  good  son  gives  a  promise  of  better 
thinrs  than  are  told  of  him." 

"Then  you  will  not  enforce  the  warrant  against 
him,  but  pive  him  time  and  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance," said  Hosaliod  eagerly. 

"  1  must  inquire  further  before  I  decide,  fond 
mothers  will  sometimes  dote  on  the  most  worthless 
chi|dren.  Besides,  there  are  other  charges  against 
him,  made  by  those  who  would  show  him  no  favour, 
and  I  do  not  know,  having  procured  the  warrant, 
how  I  can  consistently  interfere  to  prevent  its  exe- 
cution." 

Rosalind  was  silent— checked  by  this  chilling  re- 
ply; and  after  a  short  pause  Mrs.  Denham  con- 
tinued, but  her  observation  seemed  addressed  more 
to  herself  than  her  companion.* 

''Constant  affection  is  a  beautiful— a  blessed  thine 
—bat  there  are  few  who  enjoy  it— few  who  can  feel 
it." 

"  I  trust  there  are  many,"  said  RosaKnd  hopeful- 
ly, struck  with  her  companion's  tone. 
"  "  You  are  young,  Miss  Trevor  j  you  know  noth- 
ing of  the  world — yon  have  yet  to  learn  how  false- 
hood wears  the  semblance  of  truth,"  replied  Mrs. 
Denham,  and  Rosalind  saw  that  the  calm  smooth 
brow  was  slightly  contracted.  "  But  that  woman  did 
not  feign— she  is  to  be  envied— she  has  a  son  to 
love,  who  loves  her,"  she  added,  then  encountering 
Rosalind  Wondering  look,  she  remarked  abruptly, 
"  But  here  is  the  lake  and  your  brother  not  near, 
so  you  must  be  contented  with  me  as  tout  sole 
companion  till  we  reach  the  house.  I  think  vou 
ltave  taken  a  sketch  of  this  lake." 

"  I  have  taken  two." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  sent  them  to  my  mother 
only  yesterday.  She  ham  often  described  it  to  me 
as  one  of  her  favourite  haunts  in  childhood,  as 
well  as  later  years,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  ft 
sketch." 

"  I  thought  the  beauties  of  Ivy  Cottage,  and  the 
happiness  of  her  married  lifeliad  banished  all  these 
early  remembrances,"  observed  Mrs.  Denham,with 
her  wonted  coldness,  mingled,  Rosalind  fancied, 
with  a  little  sarcasm. 

"My  mother  Is  constant  in  her  affections:  she 
lias  not  forgotten  the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  the 
scenes  where  they  wandered  together  hand  in 
hand." 

"  You  have  a  lively  imagination,  Miss  Trevor, 
*nd  construct  emphatic  sentences." 


"  t  have  a  warm  heart,  madam,  and  perhaps  im- 
prudently follow  its  dictates." 

'•There  are  persons  who  boast  of  a  warm  heart, 
as  if  they  considered  it  an  excuse  for  every  frailty 
under  the  sun;  reason  is  a  safer  guide— but  we 
were  discussing  landscapes,  not  morals.  From 
whence  did  you  take  your  sketch  fn 

Rosalind  pointed  oat  the  spot  in  silence. 

**  I  prefer  the  view  from  the  other  side,"  remark- 
ed Mrs.  Denham,  with  the  same  unruffled  tone,  aa 
if  she  had  hot  observed  Rosalind's  indignation  at 
her  chilling  comments. 

u  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Richard  Weston,  advancing  from  a  diverging 
path. 

"  Before  you  know  the  merits  of  the  case,  re- 
marked Mrs.  Denham,  drily. 

"  I  trust  to  your  judgment  on  all  points,"  he  re- 
plied, with  the  complimentary  manner  which  be 
assumed  to  her,  and  to  no  one  else. 

As  for  Rosalind,  she  cared  nothing  for  his  decision 
against  her,  but  for  once,  his  presence  was  truly 
welcome,  since  it  interrupted  the  tete-a-tete  with 
her  cold-blooded,  sententious  hostess,  for  he  insisted 
on  returning  with  them  to  the  house,  though  Mrs. 
Denham  advised  a  continuation  of  bis  walk  with 
an  earnestness  that  evinced  no  wish  for  his  com* 
pany. 

*  Where  have  you  three  been  roaming  ?"  inqui- 
red Edred,  joining  them  on  the  lawn. 

"I  found  Mrs.  Denham  and  Rosalind  sentimental- 
izing by  the  lake,"  replied  Richard  Weston. 

"I  wish  1  had  been  of  the  party,  for  I  am  in  a 
sentimental  mood  this  morning  " 

•Then  I  am  very  glad  you  were  not  of  the  par- 
ty, for  I  detest  sentiment,  and  never  encourage  it  in 
myself  or  others,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  with  unusual 
energy. 

"  Where  did  you  fall  in  with  Mrs.  Denham  ?" 
asked  Michael,  who  was  also  sauntering  on  the 
lawn,  taking  his  sister  aside,  under  the  pretext  of 
showing  her  a  flower. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  where  did  I  fall  out  with 
her.    At  Hester  Dartey1!  Cottage." 

"  You  did  ?    That  was  unlucky." 

«  Only  in  so  far  as  it  compelled  me  to  walk  back 
with  her ;  and  I  would  sooner  have  endured  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  a  Chinese  Mandarin.  I  made  her  clear- 
ly understand  that  you  had  protested  against  my 

goto*" 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  hare  got  on  well  with  her." 

"Get  on  !  I  wish  I  could  get  off." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  desire  to  go  back  to  Ivy 
Cottage  immediately?'' 

"  Perhaps  not  exactly  t  having  been  here  at  the 
commencement  of  the  drama,  I  have  become  rather 
interested  in  the  performance,  and  would  wait  to 
witness  its  conclusion." 

*«  Interested  in  the  performance,  or  the  perform- 
ers, RosaKnd  ?" 

°  Both.    Are  not  you  one  of  the  performers  >" 

"  Ay,  and  Edred  Cottrcll  too,  fair  sister ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  wfll  be  the  hero  of  the 
niece." 

"  You  are  certain  that  one  win  ?" 

•«  Are  not  you,  Rosalmd  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  mining  but  death,  the  taxes  and 
scandal,"  replied  his  sister  gaily. 

"I  comprehend  that  merry  answer,  Rosalind. 
There  is  one  point  on  whioh  young  ladies  consider 
themselves  justified  in  using  evasions*-if  not  worse. 
Well,  if  I  must  yield  the  prhe,  I  would  rather  it 
thoukl  be  to  Edred  Cottrell  than  to  any  other,  for 
he  is  a  true4icarted,  good-natured  fellow,  and  I  could 
not  envy  you.  Spare  your  bmshes  and  protestations 
— they  are  not  worth  wasting  on  a  brother ;  sml 
away  with  that  gathering  frown,  for  I  hare  good 
news  to  tell  you— all  is  settled  about  that  plaguy 
debt" 
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«!sit?    I  am  delighted; 

"I  tee  you  are.  The  finest  diamond  n  not 
brighter  than  your  eyes  at  this  moment" 

"  Keep  toot  compliments  for  Maria,  brother,  and 
tell  me  what  good  miry  has  helped  you  oat  of  your 
difficulty." 

"  That  good  fiurv  m  Edred  CottreU— he  has  lent 
me  the  money." 

"  Do  not  teR  me  so  ?"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  tam- 
ing deadly  pale,  then  flushing'  a  deep  crimson. 

M  Why  what  is  the  matter?  I  thought  you  were 
a  great  mend  of  EdredV'  obserred  her  brother, 
laying  a  stress  on  the  word  friend. 

**  I  would  not  have  Imd  him  know  of  this  debt  on 
any  account  It  will  nytek  Mrs.  Denham  ^i  ears 
within  the  week,"aaid  RosalM,  wHhont  making 
any  comment  on  his  assertion  of  her  friendship  for 
Edred. 

Oh!  no* won't;  be  has  promised  the  strictest 
secrecy. 

44  He  may  promise,  bat  yon  should  know  how  he 
keeps  secrets,  and  such  a  secret !" 

"Fooh!  pooh  !  Kosafind?  you  think  no  one  can 
keep  a  secret  but  yourself;  I  know  what  you  mean. 
You  hwjey  that  he  will  let  it  out  m  one  of  his  wild 
moods  when  he  rattles  on  like  mad ;  but  he  has  en 
gaged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  give  a  hint  to  any 
one ;  and  I  am  sure  I  may  rely  upon  him,  so  don't 
look  so  frightened.    Besides  it  is  done  now.: 

Mlt   Ml     flMM*  !        "Rift  htfMtr  Mfllltf*  1 


«YesH»  done! 


But  bow  came  it  done  ?  You 
never  glanced  at  such  an  expedient  whilst  convers- 
ing with  me." 

"  No  such  a  thought  ever  came  into  my  head  till 
CottreU  put  H  there.  He  caw  me  in  the  dumps,  as 
he  said,  and  being  a  good-natured  "fellow  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  offering  to  assist  me.  I  don't  know 
how  cxaetlv,  but  somehow  or  other  he  got  at  the 
truth,  and  insisted  on  tending  me  the  two  hundred1 
pounds,  though  he  is  not  over  rich  himself  just  now 
— but  he  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  me,  be.  said,  hav- 
ing known  at  one  time  what  it  was  to  have  a  pinch- 
ing aUawanee  and  an  unpinching  disposition.  Hav- 
ing mixed  in  the  world,  he  understands  these  things, 
and  does  not  count  running  a  tittle  in  debt  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  as  some  other  persons  do." 

"It  is  a  mtv  that  all  do  not  think  a  little  nm. 
•erioualy  of  these  things.    And  how  is  fedred  to  be 


at  on  account  of  my  regard  for  her,  so  you  may 
spare  yourself  that  anxiety,  Rosalind." 

"  Miss  Trevor  is  not  looking  well  this  morning ; 
her  eyes  are  heavy,  and  she  lias  a  shade  of  care 
which  may  militate  against  your  designs,"  remark- 
ed Mrs.  Denham,  turning  a  cold  yet  observing  gate 
on  Rosalind. 

"She  has  been  talking  to  that  old  woman,  I  sup- 
pose, which  Is  enough  to  make  any  one  so  full  of 
pity  as  my  sister  ugly  and  miserable  ;  but  see,  she 
has  a  brimant  colour  now,  which  has  given  light  to 
her  eyes,  and  with  the  help  of  your  camellia,  take 
my  word  for  it,  she  will  be  enehanUne,"  said  Mi- 
chael, to  save  Rosalind  from  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  her  heavy  eyes. 

Mrs.  Denham  not  only  picked  the  best  camellia 
her  conservatory  afforded,  but  a  choice  boquet  be- 
sides, to  the  wonder  of  Rosalind,  and  the  delight  of 
her  brother,  who  began  to  consider  her  bv  no 
means  such  an  awful  person  as  some  imagined. 

M  Welt,  Rosalind,  vou  deserve  the  camellia,  and 
that  new  dress  too, '  exclaimed  Michael  Trevor, 
encountering  hit  sister  as  she  descended  the  stairs 
dressed  lor  the  dinner  party  at  the  Pearson*.  Is 
ahe  not  the  very  queen  of  beauty  ?"  he  added,  ap- 
pealing to  Wyvifi,  who  was  beside  her.  "The 
cheek  only  wanted  a  little  deeper  rose,  and  now, 
there  it  has  it  Don't  you  envy  me,  and  wish  that 
ahe  were  your  sister  .'" 

No!"  Answered  Rupert,  with  an  abruptness 
and  energy  that  deepened  the  damask  on  Rosa- 
ces: to  i 


*  Somehow  or  other,  one  of  these  days;  he  says 
lie  does  not  want  the  money  now.  Dofit  look  so 
grave  and  moral,  Rose,  it  does  not  become  you. 
Besides,  it  is  too  late  to  kit e  me  a  lecture." 

"  Too  late  indeed,"  stud  his  sister  with  a  sigh. 

M  Yea,  and  too  late  for  sighing  too.    You  are  to 
look  very  gay  and  bewitching' this  evening,  mind 
and  I  am  going  to  coax  Mrs.  Denham  out  of  one  o 
Iter  camellias  for  yonr  hair.*' 

"No, no;*'  cried  Rosalind,  but  Michael  was  al- 
ready standing  beside  his  hostess.** 

44  Now,  mv  dear  Mrs.  Denham,  I  must  beg  a  fa- 
vour. You  Know  that  we  are  to  meet  my  Colonel 
and  his  ladv  at  the  Pearsons  to-day,  and  having 
boasted  of  Rosalindas  beauty  among  my  brother  of- 
ficers, I  am  anxious  that  she  should  look  very  well, 
so  am  come  to  make  love  tQ*you  for  a  whjte  camel- 
lia to  adorn  her  raven  tresses.** 

"  That  is,  you  wish  her  «T  be  the  toast  of  the 
mesa,**  observed  Mrs.  Denham  drily. 

« It  is  the  last  thing  that  I  desire,*'  said  Rosalind 
suiekfy, fancying  a  sarcasm  in  her  hostess's  words. 

"  Norte  would  dare  name  you  in  my  presence  in 
away  to  which  you  could  object,  and  vou  should 
know  that,"  remarked  Michael,  vexed  in  his  torn. 

*  I  do  know  it,  dear  Mike,"  said  Rosalind  affec- 
gmately ;  but  yonr  friends  must  laugh  at  your  bro- 
ticrly  partiality,  and  I  would  not  be  even  an  inno- 
ctnt  accessory  to  their  jesting." 

**  I  am  too  food  of  my  sister  to  mind  being  laughed 


lind*a  chee 


►  a  rich  carmine. 


What  do  you  mean  ?  Any  one  might  be  proud 
of  such  a  sister,*' said  Michael  sharply.  u  But  you 
do  not  appreciate  her  as  she  deserves  you  arc  a 
cold  stoical  reasouer,  with  no  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  mind  or  person :  your  heart  never  beats  the 
quicker  at  the  sight  of  the  most  exquisite  loveli- 
ness." 

M  Am  I  so  cold  and  stoical  ?"  Questioned  Rupert 
WyvHl,  with  sudden  fire,  bis  short  lip  quivering 
with  emotion  as  he  spoke. 

**  Not  at  this  moment !  you  are  the  very  person- 
ification of  passion.  What  is  come  to  you,  Wy  vill  ? 
there  is  no  making  you  out 

"  I  should  rather  say  there  was  no  taking  him 
in,** said  Edred,  who  had  caught  the  last  observation. 

44 1  leave  you  to  do  that,  Cottrell,  and  content 
myself  with  taking  in  Rosalind  to  be  looked  at," 
said  Michael  Trevor;  and  before  she  guessed  his 
purpose,  or  could  thwart  it,  her  brother  had  whisk- 
ed tier  into  Mrs.  Denham  *s  study,  and  she  was 
standing  before  that  lady  to  be  criticised. 

"Now,  Mm.  Denham,  does  not  Rosalind  do  cre- 
dit to  your  camellia,  as  I  said  she  would  ?  Has  she 
not  thrown  it  among  her  raven  curls  with  a  most 
careless  and  becoming  touch  ?  And  may  not  a 
brother  be  excused  for  feeling  proud  of  such  a  sis- 
ter?" 

««  Yes,  it  is  all  as  you  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Den- 
ham, after  looking  at  Rosalind  for  a  minute  through 
her  spectacles.  "  She  is  very  different  to  wliat  she 
was  an  hour  ago.  Her  dress  too  is  elegant  and  be- 
coming.** 

"  I  am  delighted  to  have  your  approval— I  must 
boast — it  was  a  present  from  roe."  * 

"It  is  a  proof  of  your  taste,  and  I  suppose  I 
must  add  brotherly  affection.  There  is  only  that 
one  eurlthat  I  should  like  altered— brought  a  little 
lower." 

M  The  curl  was  brought  lower  as  she  desired, 
and  the  old  ladv  not  only  expressed  her  appro- 
bation of  the  change,  but  sent  a  very  sracions 
message  to  the  Pearsons,  comprising  an  apology  for 
not  having  called,  on  account  of  a  lame  carriage 
horse,  and  a  request  that  they  would  waive  all  cer- 
emony, and  with  the  Ridgeways  fix  some  day  the 
succeeding  week  to  dine  at  Denham  Park. 


so 
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Michael's  spirits  rose  high— bis  hope*  rote  higher 
—and  as  be  handed  his  sister  across  the  hall  to 
the  carriage,  bis  tread  Mas  the  lordly  tread  of  a 
master. 

"  The  cat  has  not  such  sharp  claws  at  people 
say,"  he  whispered  to  Rosalind. 

*  Cats  can  sheathe  their  claws  when  they  please, 
and  pat  with  velvet  paws,"  replied  bis  sister  in  aa 
low  a  voice. 

"  I  shall  take  care  of  number  one,  and  secure  a 
seat  next  Rosalind,"  said  Edred  Cottrell,  who  with 
Wy  viH  was  to  he  of  the  party, both  being  acquaint- 
ed with  young  Ridge  way,  springing  into  his  place 
as  be  moke, 

"  Fair  play  is  a  jewel,  so  you  shall  sit  ooposite  to 
her,"  said  the  laughing  Michael,  motioning  Wy- 
till  to  get  in  next— a  motion  instantly  acted  on. 

"  So  that  is  jour  notion  of  fair  play  if  it,  Trevor  ? 
Always  sit  next  to  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  mind, 
opposite  to  one  without." 

«•  That  may  be  very  well  for  you,  Cottrell,  who 
have  the  gift  of  the  gab  *  but  we  more  silent  peo- 
ple win  by  admirinsMOoks." 

"  Gift  of  the  gabjTrevor  I — eloquence  yon  mean 
—natural  eloquence.  Pray  do  not  accuse  me  of 
anything  so  vulgar  as  the  gift  of  the  gab." 

Michael  was  not  disappointed  in  the  effect  he 
expected  his  sister  to  produce,  (or  she  was  admitted 
by  all  to  be  not  only  the  most  lovely,  but  also  the 
most  elegant  and  pleasing  girl  in  the  room.  Her 
morning's  woes  were  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  lor 
that  evening; — she  was  all  animation  with  the 
animated— all  gentleness  with  the  gentle;  and  if 
her  eyes  were  sometimes  fixed  on  the  ground  as 
though  she  dared  not  raise  them,  the  beholder  could 
scarcely  regret  it,  the  shading  of  the  Jashes  on  her 
peachy  check  gave  such  a  touching  softness  to  her 
features,  whilst  the  sudden  glancing  of  those  eves 
was  as  a  rush  of  tight.  Not  only  was  Colonel 
Ridgeway  struck  with  her  fascinations,  but  bis  hdy 
and  son  were  still  more  enchanted,  and  delighted 
Michael  with  her  praises,  wlulst  several  strangers 
present  besieged  the  Pearsons  for  introductions  to 
their  lovely  guest,  so  that  she  had  no  lack  of  part- 
ners in  the  dance  which  succeeded  the  dinner. 

There  seemed  some  spell  about  her  to  subdue  all 
hearts.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were 
equally  fascinated  ;  and  even  Michael  admitted  that 
he  had  never  before  been  so  much  struck  with  her 
varying  loveliness  and  wonderful  powers  of  pleas- 
ing; now  gay  and  spirited — now  soft  and  subdued, 
as  the  subjects  on  which  she  was  conversing  touched 
or  stirred  her. 

"  And  what  was  this  spell  ?  Not  vanity,  for  she 
appeared  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  admiration 
she  excited  5 — her  pleasing  was  involuntary — not 
the  effect  of  study.  Was  it  the  spell  of  hope  ?—  of 
happiness?  Was  she  inspired  by  CottrelPs  elo- 
quence, as  he  termed  it,  which  had  flowed  almost 
incessantly  during  the  drive,  leaving  WyviU  no 
time  for  any  more  lengthened  remark  than  a  brief 
whisper  as  ne  aided  in  handing  her  from  the  car- 
riage, or  only  by  a  desire  to  please  her  brother  ? 
We  ask  not — we  tell  not.  Let  others  analyze  a 
sunbeam— we  would  bask  in  it*    Enough  (hat  her 


Rosalind  has  inspired  even  Wyvfil  j  1  had  m9 
idea  he  could  talk  in  such  a  style  aa  that,"  was> 
Michael's  thought  after  listening  for  some  moments 
to  an  enthusiastic  burst  full  of  the  richest  yet  most 
appropriate  imagery  with  glory  for  its  text.  "  No 
wonder  that  Rosalind's  attention  it  so  enchained 

•it  is  just  the  thing  to  enchant  her/' 

Edred  might  have  thought  the  same,  and  like 
him,  wondered  at  Rosalind's  rapt  and  blushing 
interest,  have  listened  to  learn  its  cause,  had  he 
not  been  enajared  m  another  room,  playing  the 
pretty  to  a  Cur  but  cxigeant  damsel  who  claimed 
all  his  cares* 

It  was  vert  late  befiore  Rosalind  left  the  Pear- 
sons, escorted  to  the  carriage  by  half  a  dozen  at- 
tendant beaux,  including  "Colonel  Ridgeway,  who, 
hU  lady  asserted,  had  not  only  promised  to  use  bis 
influence  in  the  brother's  favour,  but  had  offered 
the  aister  a  coramisMon  if  she  would  enter  hi 
regiment,  an  offer,  sne  added,  in  which  she  cor- 
dially joined,  and  which  the  laughing  Rosalind 
promised  to  take  into  consideration. 

The  partie  earree  returned  in  position  aa  they 
had  am  vied ;  but  as  Rosalind,  pleading  fatigue,  leant 
back  in  the  carriage,  showmc  no  intimation,  to  en- 
courage Edred's  eloquence  ny  listening,  he  soon 
sank  into  silence,  and  the  others  followed  his  ex- 


ample, thinking  or  sleeping,  as  the  ease  might  be. 

"Have  you  enjoyed  yourself ?"  asked  Mrs* 
SeweU  appearing  at  her  door  in  her  dressing  gown 
as  Rosalind  pasted. 

"  So  much  !  1  was  so  happy,  Minney.  Bnt  jrou 
must  not  stand  talking  here  ;  to  good  night,"  cried 
Rosalind,  kissing  her  old  friend  on  both  cheeks* 
and  then  tripping  lightly  along  the  gallery. 


mood  seemed  bright  and  happy,  so  nanny  that  she 
could  not  even  quarrel  with  Rupert  Wyvill  as  she 
had  done  of  old.  when  she  honoured  him  with  her 
haud.  Not  a  sharp  word  waa  exchanged  between 
them — scarcely  even  a  playful  raillery ;  but  he 
talked  more  than  was  his  wont,  whilst  she  talked 
less  ; — he  showed  no  trace  of  indolence — she  none 
of  impatience.  His  falcon  eye  sparkled  and  flashed 
—his  speech  came  quick  and  powerful  as  the  speech 
of  one  who  is  pouring  forth  the  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings  of  a  stirred  and  passionate  heart  to  one  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  and  she  listened  the  while  with  a 
deep  and  earnest  attention,  aa  one  who  felt  and 
owned  the  speaker's  power. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"  Heigh  ho !  what  a  thorough  wet  day.  There 
will  he  no  stirring  out,"  exclaimed  die  yawning 
Mias  Bailey,  on  the  second  morning  after  the  din- 
ner at  the  Pearsons, 

Miss  BaBev  for  once  was  right— it  was  a  thorough 
wet  day,  leaving  no  hope  of  even  a  stroll  on  the 
terrace.  And  who  has  not  felt  the  misery  of  a  wet 
day  in  summer,  in  a  country  house  with  a  large 
party,  few  intellectual,  and  seme  unsociable  ?  I 
say  in  summer  particularly,  because  a  wet  day  is 
considered  a  greater  hardship  then  than  in  winter, 
and  people  expecting  to  be  amused  without  doors, 
'are  less  inclined  to  be  amused  within.  Besides 
there  is  bo  fire  to  poke — no  dust  or  smoke  to 
grumble  at — no  hunting,  shooting,  coursing  or  ska* 
ting,  to  he  enjoyed  or  discussed— and  unless  there 
the  spell  of  hope  ?—  of  should  chance  to  be  a  cricket  match  in  the  neigh- 
~  bourhood — what  can  the  young  ecntfemen  possibly 

converse  about  .'—unless  they  chance  to  be  fisher- 
men, which  few  are,  and  those  usually  quiet,  silent 
persons  >  or  magistrates,  in  which  case  they  may 
discourse  on  poor  laws  or  corn  laws,  sessions  and 
grand  juries,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  ladies 
present.  Unhappily  there  ohanced  to  be  neither 
maturates  nor  fishermen  stDenham  Park,  so  the 
merits  of  laws  and  files  remained  unargued.  It 
was  the  time  for  racing  and  yachting,  though  rather 
early  for  either;  but  unluckily  there  waa  no  cele- 
brated race  course  within  fifty  miles— no  anchor- 
age for  jachts  within  sixty.  There  was  not  even 
the  gentlemanly  resource  of  billiards,  for,  owing;  to 
some  alterations  in  doors,  flues,  or  stoves,  thin 
performing  the  table  could  not  be  used,  or  the 
hall  itself  employed  as  an  arena  for  to  Grace*  or 
battledoor.  80  the  gentlemen,  with  the  exception 
of  Wyvfll,  who  sat  with  a  book  in  a  quiet  conur, 
not  far  from  Rosalind,  yawned  and  fretted —wafted 
to  one  window  and  then  to  another— debated  the 
way  of  the  wind,  and  the  age  of  the  moon — went 
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out  to  examine  the  state  of  the  barometer  and 
thmnoraeter— returned  to  yawn  atUI  loader— took 
up  bookt  laid  them  down— criticised  the  ladies' 
work— pulled  about  their  wools— unthreaded  their 
needles— then  sauntered  once  more  to  the  windows 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets— wondered  how 
Mrs.  Denbam  could  be  so  tramontane  at  to  forbid 
aegars  under  any  roof  in  her  domain,  and  then 
struck  op  a  Raping  chorus,  m  which,  not  to  be  un- 
just, it  must  be  admitted  that  (he  ladies  lent  their 
aasiatance,  only  half  smothering  their  yawns  with 
their  handkerchiefs. 

Commend  me  to  a  wet  day  to  seam  the  calibre 
of  a  man's  mind— Che  stuff  of  which  he  is  m 
his  powers  to  do  and  to  bear* 

Vet  it  must  bo  allowed  that  a  wet,  an  entire  wet 
day,  is  a  very  great  trial  to  man  or  woman,  and  as 
Mrs.  Beaham  never  professed  to  entertain  her 
guests,  and  Mr.  Adnam  and  Cottrell  having  letters 
to  write,  eouW  not  do  it  for  hen,  no  wonder  that 
they  felt  drowsy  and  dissstisfieoV^ready  o»  quarrel 
with  themeetoee  or  others. 

They  had  all  eaten  agood  lunoheon,  making  the 
meal  as  long  as  they  could  to  pass  away  the  time 
that  hang  so  heavy  oa  their  bands,  but  they  could 
not  well  prolong  it  beyond  sixty  minutes,  so  there 
were  still  unhappily  some  hours  to  be  dUposed  of 
before  dinner.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Miss 
Bailey  should  sigh  deeply,  when  aanwunoiog  that  H 
was  a  thorough  wet  day. 

"  It  is  Tcry  da& !  1  doat  know  how  to  amuse 
myself,*  she  added,  findina  that  bo  one  contradict- 
ed her  assertion,  which  might  have  afforded  some 
hope  of  variety. 

"Suppose  that  you  mil  in  loTe, that  being  the 
best  approved  and  most  fashionable  plan  for  amuse- 
ment db  a  wet  day,"  observed  Edred  Cottrell,  as 
he  folded  his  last  letter. 

« I  leave  that  for  the  gentlemen,"  answered  Miss 
Bailey,  smartly. 

"  i  intend  to  set  about  it  immediately.  Wittrou 
be  ipt  partner  ia  the  game,  eonem  Rosafindi'' 

K  Excuse  me ;  I  have  not  time,  being  most  par* 
tieularly  engaged  in  giving  black  eyes  toe  Mra. 
Sc»eJLf»  Mamehtke  it  is  only  Idle  persons  who 
Jail  i*  love." 

•*  Better  make  let  ytux  4*$x  than  lee  yeuao 
Jt**r*,''  said  Edred,  hmghlng  at  Rosalind's  reply, 
which  had  caused  a  general  smile. 

"  I  do  not  knew  tW  |  the  former  may  cause 
more  evil  than  the  latter  j— (be  serpent  that  gwdee 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  Offer  that  sarfag**" 

M  You  have  not  eeavmeed  me,  lair  Rosej  befog 
in  a  lever-like  humour.  I  will  leave  to  others  lee 
yetuo  awire,  only  accord  me  Ueytux  dear." 

"  You  are  wrong,  and  not  over  gallant;  Goulard 
will  euro  lee  yeuac  naira— the  wounds  from  let  orwdr 
drux  are  not  always  so  easily  healed,"  observed  Mr. 
Adnam. 

"I  would  ran  the  risk,*  persisted  Edred. 

" c  Light  spirits  cannot  suffer  long.' " 

"  The  bee  sips  the  honey,  then  flies  to  the  rest," 
said  Mr.  Adnam. 

«  Do  you  call  me  one  of  these  light  and  fickle 
spirits,'' asked  Edred,  m  pique,  addressing  Qasa- 
find. 

M  It  was  not  my  remark;  but  I  should  say  wear 
the  cap  if  it  fits— if  not  leave  it  to  others." 

* I  leave  it  to  others  then— it  does  not  fit  me." 

"  Yon  have  not  told  us  what  we  shell  do  to  amuse 
Qurselves,  and  every  body  is  so  stupid  this  morning; 
even  your  have  not  said  a  single  fanny  thing  v"  in- 
terposed Miss  Haley,  vexed  that  Bdred  should  talk 
to  RosaJiad  instead  of  herself. 

"  I  never  say  anything  funny— it  is  vulgar  to  be 
fanny.'9 


ft 


La  !  noavhow  eon  yoa  talk  so  ?  you  are  always 
saying  funny  tilings." 

"  Clever  things  if  you  please,  Elizabeth." 
Well,  clever  things,  if  you  will  have  it  so  \ 
only  do,  pray,  there  is  a  good  soul,  tell  us  some 
wav  to  amuse  ourselves  as  we  cannot  play  billiards, 
or  lee  Grvcee*  or  battledore,  or  look  over  the  odd 
old  books  ia  the  library." 

"  Why  do  \ou  apply  to  roe  ?  Am  I  a  fool  or  a 
mountebank,  hired  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the 
company  ?    Why  don't  you  apply  to  Wy  vill." 

*  Oh  !  he  is  a  book  worm — there  is  no  getting 
any  fun  out  of  him." 

"  Try  far  once." 

"  Mr.  WyvUl,  what  shall  we  do  to  amuse  our- 
selves," asked  Miss  Bailey,  speaking  aloud. 

«  Play  the  fool/  replied  Rupert,  gatty,  flinging 
aside  hit  book. 

"  Will  you  teach  us  then,  for  we  don  t  know  how," 
said  Miss  Bailey,  tittering  at  what  she  considered 
wit- 

"  Readily.  Who  enrols  himself  in  my  torn- 
penyf" 

"  What  to  do  ?"asked  several. 

"  Play  the  fool— alias  act  charades." 

"  Put  me  down  for  one,  as  1  am  tired  of  yawn- 
ing and  being  yawned  at,  and  have  just  given  the 
Mameluke  his  black  eves,"  said  Rosalind. 

«'  Ob !  yes,  let  us  all  act  charades,"  cried  one  and 
all  of  the  young  people,  though  several  added  im* 
mediately*-**  But  I  cannot  act  at  all— I  never  could 
—you  must  teach  us." 

"  We  wJH  teach  each  other,  and  enact  pupils 
turned  masters,"  answered  Rupert,  shaking  off  the 
languor  which  still  at  times  opprest  him. 

"  But  perham  Mre>Denham  might  not  like  it," 
remarked  Maria,  who  was  daily  drilled  bv  her  mo- 
ther Into  doing  nothing  contrary  to  Mra.  Uenham'a 
wishes. 

« Instead  of  having  any  objection,  I  will  play 
audience,"  said  Mrs.  Denbam,  who  having  just 
entered  the  room,  had  overheard  the  observation. 
M  You  can  arrange  your  plots  and  dress  in  the  little 
library,  and  Gibson  shall  bring  you  the  needful 
liajra{mernaliar--therc  are  some  old  fashioned  gar- 
ments ia  one  of  the  wardrobes,  which  will  an* 
swer  your  purpose  well." 

«  It  will  be  capital  fun !"  exclaimed  Miss  Bailey. 

Only  think  of  Rupert  Wyvtfs  baring  suggested 
an  amusement." 

«  And  proposed  to  play  the  foot,"  added  Edred, 

"  Ate  yoa i  annoyed  at  my  usurping  your  office," 
asked  Rupert  gaily.  "  Resign  it  to  me  but  for  one 
brief  heurj  end  then  you  shall  resume  it  at  your 
pleasure." 

«  Ob  2  /oa  will  be  of  the  party,  EdreuV-won* 

SM?    We  could  not  do  without  too,"  said  Mist 
ailey,  who  would  fain  have  had  htm  for  her  slave, 
cooVf  sho  have  accomplished  k. 

u  Sages  must  eondesaend  to  fools  sometimes,  and  I 
would  not  spoil  your  amusement,  so  let  us  adjourn 
to  the  little  library  at  once,*  answered  Edred  Cot- 
trell after  a  moment's  hesitation,  banishing  the 
frown  that  Rupert's  words  had  caused,  and  speak- 
ing as  if  he- were  to  be  the  head  of  the  company  of 


"WiH  yoa  not  admit  an  old  man,  but  a  merry 
one ?"  Hiked  Mr.  Adnam.  "I  will  play  scrub— or 
footman— or  Billy  Button— or  dtimbie  ■  or  a  nigger 
—or  a  eat— or  a  dog— or  any  thing  to  be  useful.* 

"Admit  you!— to  be  sure  we  will;  our  party 
would  be  nothing  without  you,"  replied  Rupert, 
before  Edred  eonSd  speak.   «« You  shall  be  manager 


and  mtdtre  de  ballet— whh  tome  ranitatioos.' 

The  taMee  and  chairs  were  moved  back  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  for  the  actors— Mrs.  Denbam  and  her 
elderly  guests  took  their  places  at  the  upper  end  of 
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the  room  at  audience;  and  the  young  pwtj, in- 
creased in  number  by  Mime  visitors  who  merit  not 
an  introduction,  departed  to  arrange  all  needful 
preliminaries. 

These  preliminaries  are  ant  to  prove  awkward 
things  where  there  is  no  resolute  head  to  deckle  on 
character,  tale,  and  costume  j  and  here  there  was 
no  resolute  head,  for  Edred  did  not  choose  to  yield 
that  station  to  Wyvill,  and  Wyvill,  having  proposed 
the  charades,  did  not  choose  to  yield  that  station  to 
Edred,  so  all  was  confusion,  till  Mr.  Adnam,  in 
accordance  with  Rupert's  proposition,  was,  to  his 
great  delight,  inTested  with  the  honours  of  mana- 
ger, subject,  however,  as  he  soon  found,  to  the  pro- 
testations, contradictions,  and  even  refusals  of  his 
company.  To  free  himself  from  some  portion  of 
his  difficulties,  he  proposed  that  the  word  should 
be  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  lot  falling  on  Michael 
Trevor,  be  claimed  some  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  parts  and  arrangement  of  the  story, 
whilst  the  suggestions  of  Cottrcll  and  WyvHl,  who 
had  acted  before,  were  allowed  considerable  weight 
in  the  deliberations.  Gibson  attended  with  cloaks, 
shawls,  scarfs,  veils,  antique  dresses,  arms,  flee,  and 
the  robing  commenced  amid  bursts  of  laughter. 

At  length,  to  Mrs.  8ewcu"s  great  delight,  who 
had  been  very  Impatient  for  the  commencement, 
the  door  of  the  great  saloon  was  thrown  open,  and 
Michael  entered,  leading  in  Maria,  followed  by 
Wyvill  doing  the  like  to  Rosalind,  all  habited,  as 
welt  as  their  means  would  admit,  in  the  costume  of 
a  by-gone  age.  The .  dresses  it  most  be  allowed 
were  more  fanciful  than  correct,  hot  the  wearers 
looked  well  ;  and  if  the  features  of  Rosalind  and 
Rupert  were  less  perfect  in  form  than  those  of  Mi- 
chael and  his  fair  lady,  they  were  far  more  mtelli 
gent  and  expressive ;  and  there  was  a  glow  of  fife 
and  energy  in  both  that  promised  spirited  acting. 

The  four  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  a  brief,  but  tolerably  sustained 
conversation,  gave  the  spectators  to  understand 
that  each  had  a  liking  for  hb  friend's  sister;  and  that 
it  was  their  purpose  to  make  cross  matches  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  become  brathess- in-law,  as  in  affec- 
tion. The  cruel  Baron  Von  Rudheim  having  been 
refused  by  the  Lady  Bertha,  represented  by  Rosa- 
lind, had  attacked  and  destroyed  through  treachery 
the  castles  of  her  brother,  Baron  Von  Nieben,  and 
her  betrothed  Count  Wilhelm  Von  Ottenburg,  the 
latter  represented  by  Wyvill $  and  compelled  ihem 
and  their  sisters  to  seek  safety  la  flight  and  subse- 
quent obscurity.  Then  followed  assertions  from 
the  gentlemen  of  their  present  happiness,  though 
residing  in  humble  cottages,  and  anticipations  o/ 
still  greater  bliss  from  a  union  with  their  fair  euslaV 
vers,  the  latter  principally  expatiated  on  by  <Mi» 
chael,  Rosalind  having;  protested,  though  in  vain, 
against  the  cross  matches,  or  any  introduction  of  a 
wanner  sentiment  than  friendship. 

The  gentlemen  looked  very  tender— the  ladies- 
very  blushing  and  proper— and  the  whole  was  a 
scene  of  perfect  felicity,  but— 

"As  they  were  at  glee,  and  a  merry  making," 

shrouded  figures  crept  stealthily  near— then  came 
a  signal  whistle,  and  several  fierce-looking  men- 
all  the  males  that  could  be  mastered  and  made  to 
appear  as  ferocious  at  possible— rushed  in,  it  was  to 
be  supposed  from  a  ne%hbouring  wood,  and  seised 
the  happv  ouartett.  The  lovers  of  course  would 
have  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but,  being  un- 
armed and  taken  by  surprise,  were  soon  overflow* 
ered  by  numbers,  and  the  whole  party,  late  so  joy- 
ous, after  having  their  hands  bound  with  cords  and 
handkerchiefs,  were  carried  off  by  their  hard- 
hearted assailants,  retainers  of  the  ruthless  Baron 
Von  Rudheim. 
In  the  second  scene,  the  captives  and  their  cap- 


tors were  supposed  to  be  resting  on  (heir  way  to  the 
castle  of  Rudheim.  The  prisoneis  were  together, 
seated  on  the  ground,  and  looking  very  miserable*, 
whilst  the  guards,  having  drained  the  wine  cap 
more  often  than  was  prudent,  were  recHnlnff  around 
— all  sleeping— some  snoring,  particularly  Richard 
Weston,  whose  snores,  like  those  of  the  giant  of  old, 
might  have  called  down  a  rock  on  his  head  had  there 
been  any  above  it  Presently  the  miserable  cap- 
tives began  to  look  less  miserable,  and  when  the 
most  wakeful  of  their  guards  gave,  Uke  his  compan- 
ions, assurance  of  hb  slumbering,  a  gleam  of  hope 
Into  their  heavy  eyes,  and  Rosalind,  who  ap- 


peared to  have  been  less  firmly  bound  than  the 
others,  freeing  her  own  hands,  proceeded  with 
silent  haste  to  free  the  hands  of  her  friends.  One 
by  one  ther  glided  gently  past  their  unwatchfut 
guards,  and  had,  undiscovered,  reached  the  last, 
when  the  whole  hand,  roused  by  Michael's  stum- 
bling, starting  op,  rushed  wKh  fierce  looks  upon 
their  captives,  who,  after  a  short  resistance,  were 
again  nearly  secured,  when  the  singing  of  peasants 
was  Jieard  in  the  distance,  and  one  or  two  made 
their  appearance  at  the  door,  who,  by  looking  hack, 
and  making  signs,  conveyed  the  Idea  that  there 
were  many  standmr  near.  "To  these  imagined  many 
Rupert  Wyvill  addressed  himself,  calling  on  them  to 
rescue  his  companions,  and  throw-off  the  galling  yoke 
of  the  cruel  Baron,  alike  his  oppressor  and  theirs. 
The  performers  were  so  few,  though  the  usual  fami- 
ly party,  as  we  have  already  seat,  was  increased 
by  other  guests,  that  the  peasants  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  ante-room  to  conceal  the  scantiness 
of  their  number,  but  a  faint  cheer  was  oecaaionallly 
beard,  mixed  with  bustling  and  scuffling  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Adnam.  Had  the  scene  been  real, 
the  peasants  numerous,  and  but  one  degree  even 
above  cowards,  they  would  not  only  have  released 
the  sneaker,  but  electing  him  their  chief,  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  freedom  or  to  death .  His  rerj  guards 
seemed  struck  with  amazement  at  bis  impassioned 
appeal— his  burst  of  fiery  eloouenee.  Michael  and 
Rosalind  gazed  upon  him  with  admiring  wonder, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  parts  they  were  to  act— lot  in- 
nately this  admiring  wonder  was  not  siUre— whilst 
Mr.  Adnam  might  be  seen  bending  forward  into 
the  room  only  half  restrained  by  Jemima  Bauer, 
who  pulled  at  hb  cloak,  his  Kale  bright  eyes  glisten- 
ing, rabbins;  hb  hands  with  boisterous  defiant,  and 
once  or  twice  clapping  at  some  very  striking  sen- 
tence. A  more  touching,  a  more  stirring  call  to 
freedom,  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived. 

He  prayed  them  by  their  regard  for  their  homes 
and  their  hearths— for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they 
loved,  as  he  loved  her  by  lis  side,  to  march  with 
•him  against  their  common  oppressor,  and  secure  to 
themselves  and  their  sons  the  rights  of  men— and  of 
freemen.  He  spoke  of  their  mothers  and  their  sis- 
ters—he spoke  of  their  maidens  and  young  children  i 
and  then  his  voice  had  the  touching  softness  of  the 
eolian  harp ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  his  foe,  describing 
him  as  cruel  and  treacherous  tme  to  none,  but 
false  to  all— with  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger,  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent— creeping  to  gain  his  end, 
when  he  durst  not  spring— the  effect  was  startling  | 
—though  his  hearers  knew  that  the  scene  was  ficti- 
tious, yet  they  involuntarily  held  their  breath  to 
listen,  fearing  to  lose  a  word,  as  he  stood  before 
them,  with  his  stately  figure  drawn  on  to  its  full 
height,  his  cloak  flung  back,  his  eyes  flashing— his 
lip  and  nostril  curfina;  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  the  might  of  a  powerful  mind  stamped 
strongly  on  every  feature. 

Could  this  be  the  usually  silent,  indolent,  Rupert 
Wyvill  ?  Were  there  not  strong  feelings  and  strong 
passions  hid  under  that  calm  exterior  T  All  gazed 
upon  him  as  we  have  said  with  wonder,  but  none 
more  fixedly  than  Edred  CottreH,  who  was  then  en* 
acting  one  of  the  guards  j  he  not  only  gazed— ho 
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glared  upon  him,  whilst  his  flushed  check  and  kind- 
ling ere  shoved  all  that  he  was  moved.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Rupert's  harangue  had  more 
of  the  raving  of  passion  than  the  sober  arguments 
of  reason.  The  language  was  high -sounding— some 
might  have  thought  slightly  tinged  with  bombast— 
perhaps  purposely  so— still  none  could  have  heard 
it  untouched — none  turn  it  at  that  moment  into 
ridicule. 

There  was  no  hesitation— no  affectation— no  stu- 
died tropes  or  attitudes— his  speech  was  as  a  rushing 
flood  that  would  have  its  way  i  and  when  he  ceased 
all  drew  their  breaths  and  there  was  a  brief  silence. 
It  was  the  beau-ideal  of  acting,  for  it  had  all  the 
seeming — all  the  force  of  nature. 

Had  the  scene  been  real,  as  we  said  before,  he 
and  his  friends  would  have  been  rescued ;  hut  it  was 
not  real,  so  the  peasants  oolv  cheered,  instead  of 
fighting,  and  Edred  and  his  brother  guards  repla- 
cing his  bonds  with  many  threats,  led  the  captives 
away. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  scene  appeared  Edred 
Cottrell  alone,  as  the  false  and  cruel  Budfcetm,  and 
wrell  did  his  Baron's  dress  become  him.  with  hi* 
plumed  cap  and  graceful  cloak,  though  his  attire, 
tike  that  of  the  others,  was  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own.  His  brows  were  knit— his  whole  countenance 
wore  the  expression  of  vindictive  wrath — never  was 
a  revengeful  deposition  better  portrayed  as  he  stood 
with  one  hand  resting  on  his  dagger's  hilt,  the 
other  clenched,  and  raised  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, whilst  his  teeth  were  set  as  in  rage  and  defi- 
ance. 

There  came  a  rustling,  a  clanking,  and  some  in- 
describable noises  without,  and  then  an  attendant 
entered  to  announce  that  the  fugitive  lords  and  their 
sisters  were  prisoners— and  in  his  power. 

His  sudden  start— the  gleam  of  vengeful  joy  that 
shot  from  his  keen  eye*  and  his  hollow  voice  as  he 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  brought  befiire  him, 
were  inimitable,  and  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  tragic  actor.  Was  it  all  acting  ?  Nor  was  the 
look  of  triumphant  malice  and  concentrated  hate 
with  which  he  gazed  on  his  victims,  particularly 
Rupert,  less  admirable. 

The  prisoners,  who  were  in  bomb,  entered, 
guarded  by  all  the  men  that  could  be  mustered  to 
make  a  show,  whilst  the  two  Baileys  stood  at  the 
door  exhibiting  only  their  heads  adorned  with  tas- 
selled  caps,  to  induce  the  belief  that  all  the  baronial 
household  was  in  attendance. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  but  not  an 
unmeaning  silence.  Edred  and  Rupert  gazed  on 
each  as  mats  only  gaze,  but  the  captive  blenahed 
not,  and  there  was  that  in  the  eurliug  of  his  hp  that 
made  the  captor's  eve  flash  fiercer  as  he  spoke  in 
bitter  mockery.  He  scarcely  noticed  Michael  or 
Maria,  and  Rosalind  saw  not  now  he  looked  on  her, 
for  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"  Welcome  to  our  castle  fair  ladies  and  brave 
lords  J— the  first  shall  have  fitting  chambers— and 
the  last  a  gorgeous  pageant.  Let  the  dungeons  in 
the  west  tower  be  prepared  for  the  ladies  Bertha 
and  Adelheid— and  let  the  scaffold  be  got  ready  for 
the  Lords  of  NIeben  and  Ottenburg,"  he  added, 
turning  to  an  attendant 

So  fearfully  earnest  was  the  tone,  so  resolute  the 
look,  that  the  startled  attendant— Terry  Weston— 
stood  staring  at  the  speaker  instead  of  going  to  exe- 
cute the  order.  Michael  showed  more  wonder  than 
defiance— Rosalind  involuntarily  uttered  a  faint  cry, 
and  Maria,  positively  frightened,  shrieked  outright, 
gaining  thereby  immortal  credit  for  her  natural 
acting,  whilst  the  spectators  felt  a  chill  of  alarm. 
Rupert  alone  beard  the  words  unmoved,  and  an- 
swered as  one  who  felt  neither  surprise  nor  fear, 
giving  back  hatred  for  hatred. 

"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  proud  Baron ;  for  my- 
self I  ask  no  favour ;  but  let  my  death  appease  you. 


Let  the  sacrifice  of  one  atone  for  our  opposition  to 
your  will,— Nieben  and  these  ladies  have  done  you 
no  wrong.*9 

"The  Baron  is  your  friend-^would  be  your  bro-  . 
ther  j  one  lady  is  your  sister — the  other  your  be- 
trothed. You  and  the  Baron  die— the  ladies  await 
my  further  pleasure  in  confinement,"  answered 
Edred  sternly.  "  Lead  them  away  to  death !"  he 
added,  glaring  upon  Wyvill,  on  whom  all  lus  anger 
seemed  expended,  as  Michael  left  him  to  be  spokes- 
man. 

"  Mercy !  Mercy !"  cried  Rosalind  and  Maria 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  though  Rupert  made  a  motion 
to  restrain  the  former. 

Mariaw  appeal  was  unheeded  j  to  Rosalind  were 
Edred 's  words  and  looks  directed  j  and  there  was 
no  pity  in  either. 

"But  late  I  knelt  to  you — and  now  you  kneel  to 
me !  1  prayed  for  love,  and  you  returned  me  scorn ! 
—you  pray  for  mercy,  and  I' do  the  like,  mocking 
your  agony !" 

«<I  had  do  love  to  give,"  Altered  the  kneeling 


"And  you  dare  tell  me  this?  Dare  say  your 
love  Is  given  to  another'  ?"  he  exclaimed,  his  hand 
seeking  his  dagger,  whilst  a  gust  of  rage  swept  s 


"No,  no;  I  mean  not  that,"  said  the  trembling 
Rosalind,  as  if  overcome  by  fear,  whilst  a  crimson 
flush  spread  over  neck  and  brow.  '*  I  mean  that  the 
heart  is  not  to  be  forced-  but  won.  Give  us  life ! 
give  us  freedom !  and  my  gratitude-—1* 

"I  care  not  for  gratitude  if  barren.  What  fruit 
will  it  bring  forth  ?    Will  it  change  hatred  to  aftee- 

"  Try !— free  us  and  try !" 

"  Freehs  J— not  all  \  I  might  free  some,  but  one 
at  least  shaft  suffer." 

«  Then  let  that  one  he  me,"  pleaded  the  sup- 
plicant. 

"No,  no,  not  you t— you  live  to  become  my 
bride." 

*  Never!"  exclaimed  Rosalind  with  an  air  aa 
proud  as  his  own.     * 

"NeveW"  he  repeated,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  bending  his  fiery  eyes  upon  her, and  speaking 
in  a  whisper,  which,  though  low,  was  so  distinct  as 
to  be  beard  by  all.  "Be  wise,  or  your  brother 
suffers." 

Rosalind  sfakc  not— her  pride  lmd  passed— her 
firmness  ftw— her  eyes  sank  beneath  bis,  and  sho 
shook  from  bead  to  foot 

"  Wretch !  this  is  the  threat  of  a  fiend  ."'  almost 
a%wted  Wyvill  in  great  excitement. 
^*  Ha !  say  you  so  ?  those  words  have  sealed  your 
doom*,*  returned  Edred  in  a  tone  as  excited. — 
"Lead  him  to  death!— No, you  are  mine.1— You 
rest  with  me  as  victor !"  he  added  in  a  softer  tone 
to  Rosalind,  as  she  made  an  effort  to  follow  Michael 
and  Rupert,  who  were  forced  from  the  room  by  the 
attendants,  Richard  Weston  being  exeeedingry  ac- 
tive in  his  office. 

"I  defy  your  power,'1  she  replied,  standing 
proudly  erect  before  him,  though  her  cheek  was 
pale— -and  very  pale. 

"  You  forget  that  your  brother's  sate  is  in  my 
hands/  he  whispered,  in  the  same  tbrilliog  tone  aa. 
before. 

Her  lips  moved,  hut  no  sound  was  heard  r— a 
pallid  hue  came  round  her  mouth, and  sheneeded 
the  support  of  Edred 't  arm,  as  he  led  her  from  the 
room,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  who  con- 
sidered this  show  of  faiotness  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  ber  performance. 

As  for  poor  Maria,  so  little  attention  was  paid  to 
her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  walk  off  by  herself  \  but 
as  she  did  so  with  a  frightened  air,  the  effect  of  the 
denouement  was  not  marred  by  the  circumstance. 

«  Capital  acting,  I  call  that !"  cried  Mr.  Adnam, 
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running  back  in  his  guards  drew,  and  robbing  Ids 
hands  with  glee. 

"  Too  capital !  too  tragic  !  We  want  something 
merry,"  said  Mr.  Baltey. 

**  You  shall  hare  something  merry  in  a  minute ; 
I  win  see  about  it  directly.  Hot  I  forgot,"  he  ad- 
ded, returning  after  he  had  reached  the  door,  and 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  a  theatrical 
air.  "  Dear  me  !"  scratching  his  bead,  u  I  was  to 
hare  spoken  a  sort  of  prologue— no,  epilogue  ;  and 
there*  I  hare  quite  forgotten  it,  so  must  make  one 
out  of  my  own  head— here  goes  J 

*  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  ends  our  pretty 

We  wish  you  health  and  happiness,  and  this  i» 
all  I  say.' 

Ay ,  I  don  t  mind  your  toughing  a  hit,"  he  eostimied, 
as  he  departed,  greeted  with  shouts  of  mirth  from 
those  within  the  room,  ami  thane  without.  •  Ton 
cannot  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  word, 
I  guess?  and  there  are  few  ciuwageTsws*  com  bvjsst 
a  better  company,  I  calculate.     Yon  shall  Law 


'  I  am  sure  I  hope  so;  there  was  a  something  in 
all  this  that  I  did  ant  (xmiprehend.  I  felt  my  heart 
jump  into  my  mouth ;  and  it  was  not  like  acting," 
remarked  Mm.  Bailey,  who  hod  a  greater  taste  for 
the  ludicrous  than  the  sttMame. 

"  It  was  not  Kke  eating,"  agreed  Mrs.  Denham 
who  had  looked  and  listened  most  atteotWet*'. 

"  But  what  is  the  sense  of  it  >  I  do  not  under- 
stand it,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  who  understood  nothing 
but  what  was  connected  with  the  money  market. 

"  It  is  called  acting  a  ehamde,"  replied  ms  good- 
natured  neighbour,  Mr.  Broderick  j  **  representing 
parts  of  a  word  first,  and  then  the  whole  j  just  as 
you  read  in  written  charades — my  first  is  this— my 
second  is  that— my  whole  is  sometfaswg  else." 

"  Oh  !  then  I  suppose  it  had  something  to  do  with 
Newgate,  as  there  were  prisoners ;  hut  they  were 
in  odd  dresses,  and  it  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  judge, 
without  a  wig/  observed  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had  been 
asleep  during  part  of  the  representation, 

«  More  todo  whh  the  Old  Bailey ,M  said  Edred 
Cottrett,  gaily,  who  having  entered  the  room  for  his 
letters,  had  caught  the  comment. 

"What  a  change  ?  what  a  contrast !"  remarked 
Mr.  Broderick,  when  the  laugh  caused  by  Edr«d*s 
reply  had  died  away,  and  he  had  left  the  apart- 
ment "  Who  could  recognise  in  that  volatile  young 
roan,  who  seems  all  fun,  frolic,  and  good-nature, 
the  cruel  and  revengeful  tyrant  of  fire  minutes 
since  i    It  is  inexplicable  to  me— I  cannot  under- 


"No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  ou  dismge,** 
observed  Mr.  Broderick. 

It  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse,  if  there 
e  {  and  that  b  paving  off  Mr.  Cottrell  for  hi* 
Old  Bailey,  I  reckon/*  returned  the  monied  man, 
chuckling  at  his  fancied  wit. 

"  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  but  the  first  time  t 
ever  saw  Miss  Trevor's  mother,  was  at  Ac  repre- 
sentation of '  Timour  the  Tartar,'  or  some  such 
piece :  and  now  here  Is  her  daughter  acting  in  si 
charade,"  observed  Mrs.  SeweH. 

Mrs.  Denham  bent  lower  over  her  work,  for 
even  she,  though  not  eWrn  to  smiles,  could  not 
always  forbear  one,  at  the  singular  want  of  coinci- 
dence in  some  of  her  old  friend's  singular  coinci- 
dences. 

*  Maria  looked  vervbeautiTul,  kneeling  at  Edred1* 
feet,  and  acted  adrairablv.  Do  not  you  thmk  so, 
Mrs.  Denham  f  asked  Mrs.  Weston. 

•»  Yes,  her  part  was  judiciously  selected,  and  she 
looked  lovely  and  frightened  just  at  the  proper 
time." 

Mrs.  Weston  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was 
satisfied  with  tins  praise,  which  some  might  have 
considered  meagre,  but  as  her  hostess  was  not  a 
person  to  be  worried  mto  tTrtnkrnc  or  saying  any- 
thing contrary  to  her  Inclination,  she  was  prudent 


ich  not  to  press  her  further, 
fhave  «een  Maria  look  as  well  before;  but  I 
never  saw  Rosalind  so  lovely— no,  that  is  oot  the 
word— so  striking-so  different  from  anv  one  else,** 
observed  Mrs.  SeweH,  who  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  praise,  her  favourite,  notwithstanding; 
all  that  Bnounte's  positive  prohibition*  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

"  Yes,  she  was  stnrtlSoe,  whether  entreating  wr 
defying.  I  couM  no  more  have  withstood  her  plead* 
ing,  than  I  couW  have  borne  her  look  of  contempt 
and  defiance,  without  shrinking,1'  said  Mr.  Bro* 

*  That  is  exactfy  vhat  f  felt,"  cried  Mrs.  SeweB, 
defighted  to  hear  her  young  pet  lauded.  '« She  put 
me  m  mind  of  Miss  OTtfeil ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  last  time  1  saw  that  lady  ner- 
fbrm,  was  in  the  character  of  Juliet  \  and  the  force 
was  « Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths.'  '* 

Mr.  Broderick  puzzled  himself  to  discover  the 
singubr  coincidence  in  this  circumstance,  and  then 
gjmng  up  the  task  in  despair,  remarked ;  "  I  should 
not  twnk  Miss  Trevor  was  formed  to  enact  Juhct. 
She  would  not  become  enamoured  at  first  sight,  or 
love  so  simply,  so  devotedly,  I  might  add.  She 
has  more  of  the  daring  and  quick  wit  of  her  name- 
sake. And  jet  I  should  not  pretend  to  rive  an 
opmion  on  her  powers  and  character  after  the  lute 

»«--   ■..-      1. __:__»    t^CU^j*     u>4     turn   >)n«»n    «■     maral 


There  must  be  more  in  him  than  1 


stand  ft. 

tfned." 

«  More  good,  or  more  evil  do  you  mean  ?*  asked 
Mrs.  Denham. 

«  More  mmd ;  whether  good  or  evil  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.*  ' 

«  But  what  was  the  word  >  I  do  not  comprehend 
it  now,"  said  Mr.  fcattev. 

"  Tyrant,"  replied  fiis  good-natured  explainer. 
"The  first  part  was  tie.— Did  not  you  see  that  all 
their  hands  were  tied  ?' 

"I  thought  that  was  prisoner." 

44  Then  the  second  was  rant— TUd  not  you  heur 
Mr.  Wvvill  rant,  if  it  is  not  a  shame  to  call  such  a 
burst  or  eloquence  ranting  ?" 

« I  thought  he  was  a  radical  trvfng  to  kick  up  a 
row  In  the  money  market,  and  a  run  on  the  banks." 

"  Then  the  third  scene  was  the  whole— tyrant, 
which  was  admirably  enacted  by  Mr.  Cottrell.,, 

"  I  took  him  for  a  judge  trying  those  radical 
chaps.  I  should  never  have  made  It  out  if  yon  had 
not  been  kind  enough  to  explain  it j — such  things 
arc  not  in  my  way.*' 


"teM  display,  having  before  set  her  down  as  merelv  a 
*"**-]  merry,  high  spirited  girl,  receiving  homage  as  her 


doe,  without  being  touched  or  flattered  by  it." 

"  You  do  not  know  Rosalind  Trevor  •,  she  is  the 
most  affectionate  of  human  beings  to  those  whom 
she  really  regards,  and  would  lav  down  her  life  to 
serve  them  ;  and  in  the  mid*  of  her  highest  spirits 
and  teasing,  if  she  docs  but  fancy  she  has  vexed 
you,  she  will  change  In  an  instant,  and  be  gentle 
and  loving  as  a  Httle  child,  winning  you  back  to  good 
humour  again  with  her  pretty  caresses,  and  fond- 
ling wavs/*  said  Mrs.  SeweH,  warmly. 

"Indeed  !  1  judged  of  her  principally  from  her 
encounters  with  Mr.  Wy  will,  or  her  merry  raillery 
with  Mr.  Cottrell }  and  gave  her  credit  for  more 
mind  than  heart — more  wit  than  affection." 

"Then  you  did  not  judge  her  fairly,  Mr.  Broder- 
ick ;  she  Is  ever  ready  for  a  jest,  or  a  merry  tilt,  as  she 
calls  it,  with  those  tor  whom  she  cares  little  \  but 
see  her  at  home  with  those  she  loves,  and  sheis  the 
light  and  life  of  the  house,  as  though  her  whole 
being  were  wrapt  up  in  those  about  her.* 

*  You  are  growing  quite  poetical,  Mrs.  Sew  el), 
t  wish  I  could  construct  such  prettr  sentences,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Weston,  iealous  of  Rosalindas  nraise. 
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u\  only  say  what  her  father  says ;  and  see  how 
her  brother  dotes  tm  her,**  replied  Mrs.  Sewell 
colouring,  and  offended  at  the  imputation  of  talking 
poetically,  a  sin  m.  some  eyes  as  heinous  as  talking 
treasonably. 

Yet  what  would  fife  be  without  its  poetry  ?  A, 
barren  w*?te— an  «rkl  desert— or  worse,  a  money 
market ! 

"  It  may  he  as  ynn  say.  Miss  Trevor  h  rather 
pretty,  hut  deficient  in  mat  exquisite  polish  onU  ac- 
quired by  trnxhur  in  the  highest  society  ;  and  she 
may  be  very  affectionate  as  you.  assert,  or  TCry 
gpdd-natnred  as  my  dear  charitable  Maria  declares  \ 
but  tire  feet  is,  I  do  not  understand  her,  and  should 
not  apply  the  term  good-natured  to  her  {—should 
3*00,  Mr*  Denham  r* 

"  Moat  certainly  not,"  replied  that  tsdy  empha- 
tically. 

** 1  thought  our  opinions  were  the  tame,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Weston  titumphantly,  *  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me,  too,  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  singular  in  her  ae*mg»~qdite  different 
from  other  people*" 

m  Very  singular,**  replied  Mrs.  Denham. 

u  Ana  Rnpert  Wyvrn  *s  was  as  singular — as  much 
out  «f  the  common  way ; — It  was  not  Mke  acthig,  ft 
made  one  tremble ,"  continued  Mrs.  "Weston,  pur- 
posely leaving  Edred  and  Michael  trot  of  the  end 
one,  thmkmg  as  both  stood  some  chance  of  becom- 
ing Mrs.  Denham 's  heir,  and  then  good  matches 
tor  her  daughter,  it  mjght  be  as  well  not  to  abase 
them. 

•It  was  not  like  acting,*  again  repfefl  Mrs. 
Denham. 

"I  do  not  comprehend  Mr.  Wyvill  any  more 
than  Miss  Trevor— ^Do  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hen- 
ham?" 

"No.* 

«  Well  I  am  sure  Edred  Cuttrelft  acting  was  as 
Btde  like  play  as  either  of  the  others*'  remarked 
Mrs.  Sewell  pettishly. 

"It  was  if  possible  s6U  more  Eke  reality,"  aaid, 
Mrs.  Denham. 

"  It  would  have  been  different  If  they  had  riven 
Terry  or  Richard  one  of  the  important  parts,"  ob- 
served the  mother  with  a  mother's  vanity. 

"Very  diifcrentf*'  cried  several,  and  the  mother 
never  guessed  the  reason  of  this  ready  acquies- 
cence. 

Terry  and  Richard  Weston  act  as  WyvW  and 
Cottrdl  had  done  !    An  idiot  eouM  not  have  enter- 
tained soch  an  Idea. 
•  «■  Here  comes  Richard,  so  now  we  shall  he 
arou  sed,"  said  Mrs.  Weston.    - 

"  And  Elizabeth  with  him/9  cried  Mrs.  BaOey. 


tkm.  Such  shuffling  and  scraping  ?  and  wiping ! 
was  never  seen  before.  The  "Gifting  up  stairs 
and  playing  on  the  violin,"  at  Jim  Crow's  soiree 
dctnscmte  was  nothing  to  it.  Elizabeth,  not  to  lose 
her  share  in  the  scuffling  and  shuffling,  throwing 
on  a  cloak  and  bonnet,  joined  the  walking  party, 
and  performed  most  naturally,  though  not  more  so 
than  Richard  and  others;  tin  the  mirth  of  the  per- 
formers grew  so  hoist erous,  that  they  were  fain  to 
retire  after  a  splendid  parting  scuffle,  leaving  die 
audience  convulsed  with  laughter. 

*  Well, that  Is  rather  funny,  though  I  do  not  know 
what  they  mean $  and  Elizabeth  did  not  play  the 
housekeeper  badly.  What  is  the  word  now  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Bailey. 

*You  must  wak  for  the  second  part — one  can 
rarely  tel  from  the  first.** 

J  hope  they  win  not  keep  us  long  then.  Oh, 
no!  here  they  come — one  «ud  aH  strutting,  and 
chattering,  and  looking  as  odd  as  odd  can  be." 

Mr.  Bailey  was  right,  they  did  look  odd,  for  every 
one  appeared  crooked  in  dress  or  person — not  one 
was  endrefy  straight.  Some  had  *  hump  on  one 
«houWer— some  on  the  other: — one  ban  a  shawl 
with  the  comer  that  should  have  been  behind  hang- 
ing nearly  before— smother  had  a  long  scarf  with 
one  end  up  to  the  throat,  the  other  touching  the 
ground,  flats  and  bonnets  were  put  on  most  fan- 
tastically askew,  and  even  the  features  of  most  were 
contorted, so  that,  if  the  straigmvls  the  fine  of  mo- 
rality, as  some  assert,  never  was  there  a  more  im- 
moral crew  th&n  the  set  who  now  poured  into  the 
drawing  room  at  Denham  Park,aH  with  difficulty 
restraining  dteir  mirth  at  the  strange  figures  of 
their  companions,  nerer^  considering  ttiat  they 
themselves  were  quite  as  ridiculous.    a  Ainri  va  fc 


CHATO2R  XH 

«*  What  foci*  part  is  Elizabeth  going  to  play  ?** 
grumbled  Mr.  Bailey,  rubbing  ms  eyes  to  keep 
them  open. 

It  was  a  useful  part  assigned  to  Miss  Bailey, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  a  housekeeper, 
too  young  and  smart  to  have  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  sober -oW  fashioned  people,  hut  well  enough, 
for  the  occasion,  whilst  her  talent  for  buying  cheap, 
was  proved  by  her  chaffering  for  mars  with  Richard, 
who  bore  two  slung  over  bra  shoulder,  wluch,  after 
some  gossipping,  he  agreed  to  sell  a  bargain.  The 
money  being  (aid,  the  mats  were  kid  down,  and 
the  seller  departed.  Then  came  a  loud  rinsing 
and  knocking,  and  immediately  entered  (he  whole 
torp9  framatigite,  as  if  just  returned  from  a  coun- 
try walk,  bringing  back  half  the  mould  from  the 
fields,  and  all  the  dirt  from  the  roads  over  which 
they  had  passed. 

The  new  purchases  were  pot  in  instant  reouisi- 


But  if  tlie  appearance  of  the  actors  was  ludicrous 
when  siferi^  it  was  doubly  so  when  they  began  to 
talk  all  at  once  m  discordant  and  umtatoisd  voices, 
caused  by  the  twisting  of  their  mouths  into  every 
possible  shape,  ta  which  some  added  the  peculiarly- 
attractive  accomplishment  of  squinting;  and  in  this 
none  exceeded  Edred,  who,  wnnst  conversing  with 
Rosalind,  contrived  to  draw  up  his  mouth  on  one 
side,  and  bis  eyes  on  the  other,  and  even  to  give  his 
nose  an  oblique  appearance,  till  his  countenance 
became  so  irresistibly  odd  and  comic,  that  neither 
the  performers  nor  the  audience  could  retain  their 
gravity,  and  the  former  made  their  exit  as  before, 
amid  peals  *f  applauding  laughter. 

"That  is  good  !  very  good  7 *  exclaimed  Mr.  Bai- 
ley, tooktng  all  alive,  "lhave  found  it  out  now  ; 
tiicy  mean  k  for  Mat  Crook,  the  old  miser  upon 
change,  who  picks  up  the  orange  peel  m  the  streets 
to  dry  and  burn,  they  say,  and  would  cheat  his  own 
wife,  if  he  had  ever  been  so  extravagant  as  to  take 
one,  out  of  a  farthing.  That  is  very  good  1  it  serves 
him  right  *  He  made  me  pay  twopence  more  than 
my  share  for  coach-hire  once.  Serves  him  right, 
an  okl  miser  !w 

"I  should  doubt  if  the  young  people  had  ever 
heard  of  your  friend  on  change,**  observed  Mr. 
Broderick,  with  a  smile  at  the  narrow-mmded  mer- 
chant w  tram  of  thought,  and  his  Vexation  at  having 
been  obliged  to  pay  twopence  more  titan  his  share. 

«Oh  !  every  one  has  heard  oTMat  Crook.'' 

»*  Everyone  on  change,  perhaps.'' 

"And  who  Is  not  on  change  ?  But  "Ness  me,  here 


they  come  again — at  least  young  Cottrefl." 

"  Yes,  looking  like  a  money  maker,  and  money 
tender  too,"  added  Mr.  Broderick,  as  Edred  ap- 
peared wMt  an  antique  wig,  and  thread-bare  coat, 
a  stooping  figure,  and  a  look  of  grasping  care,  for 
he  seemed  capable  of  compelling  his  features  to 
wear  any  expression  he  desired. 

Me  tottered  under  the  weight  of  a  t«x— really  a 
strong  box,  made  to  contain  plate,  and  borrowed 
from  the  butler— which  he  placed  carefully  upon 
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the  table,  and  then,  closing  the  door,  looked  into 
every  corner,  and  under  the  chain  and  sofas,  as  if 
to  be  certain  that  no  one  was  toneealed  in  the 
apartment.  Then,  groping  in  lib  bosom,  fie  palled 
out  a  kejr,  with  whim  he  unlocked  the  box,  gazing 
On  what  It  contained  with  gloating  eyes ;  and  after 
a  while,  not  satisfied  with  the  delight  of  beholding, 
he  proceeded  10  handle  his  treasure. 

Two  silver  goblets  were  produced  and  weighed 
in  the  hand— then  came  the  chinking  of  coins,  fol- 
lowed by  a  chuckling  laugh,  that  spoke  the  miser's 
joy  ;  after  which  he  employed  himself  in  reckoning 
up  his  wealth,  referring  to  some  paper  before  him, 
to  prore  that  he  bad  lost  nothing  by  carelessness  or 
robbery.  Hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands 
were  counted  up— his  chuckling  growing  louderawT 
louder  as  he  proceeded — when  a  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door— not  a  quiet,  modest  knock,  but 
a  loud,  reckless  rap,  rap,  raj>-r«p-rapj-rap-area !  as 
if  one  of  no  sober  mind  desired  admittance. 

The  miser  started  m  surprise  and  terror,tolding 
a  coin  suspended  in  his  hand  ?  but  as  the  rapping 
was  repeated  more  recklessly  even  than  before,  with 
loud  calls  for  admission,  he  thrust  the  goblets,  coin, 
and  papers  back  into  the  box  with  almost  frenzied 
anxiety;  locked  and  double  locked  it, then  \mt  it 
under  the  table,  nearly  dragging  off  the  cloth  to 
throw  it  over  his  treasure.  This  done,  with  some 
trepidation  which  he  endeavored  to  conceal  under 
a  grave  and  sober  demeanour,  he  approached  the 
door,  and  demanded  the  name  and  purpose  of  him 
who  knocked  so  furiously. 

"Sir  Volatile  Fashion, to  he  sure  f  Come, let 
me  in  old  Saveall,*  cried  the  impetuous  visitor. 

The  timid,  reluctant  miser  demurred,  but  in 
vain  *  for  the  eager  applicant,  bursting  open  the 
door,  by  which  be  had  nearly  overturned  his  host, 
forced  his  way  into  the  apartment,  and  the  audience 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover  in  the  fash- 
ionable spendthrift  and  dandy ^  with  his  bouquet, 
cane,  and  eye-glass,  and  his  hair  arranged  with  a 
jaunty,  rakish  air,  the  usually  quiet,  and,  some  said, 
dignified  Rupert  Wy will.  It  was  not  only  a  strik- 
ing, but,  for  the  time  being,  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis j  quite  as  complete  as  Edred  's  into  the  careful, 
anxious  miser.  The  one  seemed  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  folly  and  extravagance— the  other  with  the 
spirit  of  gravity  and  saving.  The  disguise  too  was 
maintained  with  admirable  skill ;  and  the  whole 
was  in  excellent  keeping,  though  a  little  exagger- 
ated.— Sir  Volatile  eame  to  borrow  a  thousand 
pounds— a  paltry  sum  in  his  estimation,  an  enorm- 
ous one  in  that  of  Mr.  SaveaTt,  who  held  up  hia 
hands,  and  opened  his  eyes  in  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, denying  that  he  was  in  possession  of  so  large 
a  sum ;  but  asking,  supposing  he  were,  what  secu- 
rity could  be^iven  by  the  man  of  fashion. 

His  bill— his  note  of  hand — his  word  of  honour. 
He  had  no  effects— no  landed  property— hut  large 
expectations  from  an  old  uncle— an  older  aunt ;  and 
a  young  cousin,  dying  of  consumption,  and  St.  John 
Long. 

But  SavealPs  poverty,  disgust  and  terror  increas- 
ed a  thousand  fold. 

"  People  said  he  was  rich,  but  It  was  all  a  mis- 
take— he  had  no  gold— no  not^s— oot  more  than 
five  shillings  in  the  house »,  and  even  half  of  that  he 
owed  to  hit  butcher.  He  had  nothing  to  live  upon 
hut  a  very,  very  small  annuity,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased with  his  very  limited  gains;  and  besides,  it 
was  very  sinful  to  be  extravagant— he  had  never 
been  so>  even  in  his  youth  $  and  he  could  not  en- 
courage extravagance  in  another ;— on  his  conscience 
he  could  not  The  young  men  of  the  present  day 
were  such  spendthrifts— it  was  the  crime  of  the 
age — they  should  learn  to  save— but  his  lecture  on 
«he  sin  of  spending  and  the  duty  of  saving,  was  cut 
by  the  impatience  of  Sir  Volatile,  who,  calling 
*ch  *  fudge,  insisted  that  there  was  a  large 


sum  of  money  in  the  house,  and  that  a  thousand 
pounds  he  could  and  would  have. 

"  Not  a  pound !  not  a  shilling !  not  a  sixpence, 
Sir  Volatile  f  it  is  all  a  mistake  ?  I  am  a  beggar— «n 
absolute  beggar?"  cried  Savcalt  vehemently,  uncon- 
sciously in  his  terror,  as  the  actor  made  it  appear, 
handling  the  key  in  his  bosom,  and  glancing  at  the 
box  containing  his  treasure. 

«  Ha  !  a  key.  And  what  is  under  the  cloth  okf 
boy  ?  A  box  !  a  strong  box !  a  money  chest,  as  I 
live  !"  shouted  the  would  he  borrower  in  triumph. 

"  No— no— Sir  Volatile— not  a  strong  box— not 
a  money  chest— I  have  no  gold  5— no  gold  at  all ! 
Don't  touch  it,  dear  sir  f  don't  touch  it, — you  will 
hurt  it,"  cried  the  miser,  clutching  at  the  young 
dandy  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  fear  ana  anx- 
iety." 

"  Hurt  ft  f  Why  what  does  it  contain,  old  Save- 
all  ?  Eh  P  *  questioned  Sir  Volatile  laughing  at  the 
miser's  nervous  alarm,  yet  still  retaining  bis  hold  of 
the  box,  «  come,  come,  quick.    What  w  it?" 

«  A— a— a— ra  rah— bit,"  exeTaimed*  the  fright- 
ened usurer. 

«  A  rabbit !"  exclaimed  Sir  Volatile  with  the  ut- 
most incredulity.  "  What  an  expense !  you  will 
have  to  pay  three  farthings  a  week  for  cabbage — 
three  pence  a  month*  How  could  you  think  of  tucls 
an  extravagance?  You  ought  to  save,  net  spend* 
Besides*  you  win"  smother  the  poor  animal,  keeping 
it  shut  up  in  the  box,  and  that  would  be  a  dead  lost. 
Let  us  raise  the  lid  and  gr*e  it  some  air." 

*  No !  no !  no  •— now  dont  think  of  it,  Sir  Vola- 
tile !  K  is  so  wild— we  shall  never  be  able  to  catch 
it  again,"  pleaded  the  miser,  his  ludicrous  terror  in* 
creasing. 

"I  warrant  too— I  will  catch  ft  Come  give  us 
the  key,  or  I  shall  break  open  the  lid  ;  I  could  not 
in  conscience  let  the  poor  animal  be  smothered  " 

"  Now  don't,  dear  Sir  Volatile— now  dent.  Yen 
could  not  catch  it  again— tarn  sure  you  could  net- 
it  would  run  away." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  Ton  keep  your  doors  so  close. 
If  it  should  run  up  the  chimney,  I  will  run  after  it* 
Come,  open  the  box — 1  will  see  the  contents." 

"  Now,  dear,  good,  prudent,  Sir  Volatile,  what 
can  put  such  a  fancy  into  your  head  ?  You  have 
seen  a  thousand  rabbits  before,"  said  the  miser 
eoaxingly. 

"  Yes.  Saveall,  and  I  should  not  see  one  more  if 
I  looked  into  this  box.  I  tell  you  what,  old  cur- 
mudgeon, you  are  trying  to  deceive  me—and  you 
are  given  to  deceiving; -you  are  telling  lie*, ami 
you  are  given  to  telling  lies,"— answered  Sir  Vola- 
tile with  a  fiery  earnestness  at  variance  with  hia. 
late  reckless  levity.  "  Look  you  toil  I  I  am  neither 
as  simple,  nor  as  patient  as  you  deem  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause— the  flashing  eyca 
of  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift  met,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  would  not  resent  the 
accusation  with  an  indignant  energy,  not  to  be  exa- 
cted from  bis  former  pusillanimity  ;  hut  whilst 
appeared  debating  how  to  act,  Sir  Volatile  re- 
sumed his  former  tone,  and  Saveall  was  again  the 
frightened  Miser. 

"  You  dare  not  deny  the  charge  $ — there  b  no 
rabbit  there." 

«  Well,  well,  Sir  Volatile— There  is  not— there 
I  own  it" 

«*  Then  why  did  you  say  there  was  ?" 

"  You  are  so  violent— you  flurry  me  so,  Sir  Vola- 
tile, that  I— I — I  don  *t  know  what  I  say.  It  is  not  a 
rabbit— it— it  is  papers." 

<<  Papers !  Ah,  bank  notes!  I  thought  so," 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Volatile ;  not  note* — not  notes  * — 
letters— old  letters  from  my  great  aunt  Tahitha  ta 
her  niece." 

"  Very  good,  Saveall !  we  will  publish  them  ;  we 
will  make  money  of  them.  You  shall  give  me  a 
thousand  pounds  for  editing  them  with  notes.  Theae 
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old  letters  are  all  the  rage  now.  Give  us  the  key, 
•ad  let  Qft  hove  a  look  at  them." 

M  Now,  Sir  Volatile— now  don*  be  to  violent ! 
they  must  not  be  published— there  are  personali- 
ties— cross  personalities  in  them." 

*  The  very  thing,  Saveall9  we  shall  make  thou- 
sands more— it  is  the  taste  of  the  day,  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  thence  desending  to  the  lower. 
Onlv  write  personalities— the  grosser  the  more 
profitable— and  you  are  sure  to  become  famous  and 
rich.  Genius  may  starve— plain  sense  be  pinched— 
but  scandal  may  ride  in  its  coach/  and  six.  What 
publisher  shall  we  have  i    The  most  fashionable  of 


"I  could  not,  Sir  Volatile;  I  could  not  in  con- 
science. What  would  my  great  aunt  Tnbitbn  say 
if  she  were  alive?" 

«  Pocket  the  money  and  laugh  at  the  critics,  as 
others  have  done,  who  have  slandered  their  dearest 
friends  and  nearest  connections,  8be  would  not  he 
more  starch  I  suppose,  than  soioeof  the  present  day." 

"  She  was  a  very  moral  and  conscientious  person, 
Sir  Volatile," 

"So  are  those  of  the  present  day— at  least  they 
say  so  i  but  it  is  a  duty  to  expose  the  errors  of  their 
feea  personal  and  political,  and  those  foes  having 
been  formerly  their  dearest  friends  or  connections, 
only  renders  the  duty  more  imperative— the  scan- 
dal more  piquant  We  shall  have  ten  editions  at 
the  least,  if  the  scandal  should  only  prove  sufficient- 
ly firise  and  bitter.  Let  me  look  at  the  letters;  I 
will  not  stir  without  a  sight  of  them." 

M  You  cannot  indecd^Sir  Volatile!  they  are  fam- 
ily papers." 

"  Family  falsehoods— Come,  give  me  the  key." 

"I  cannot  indeed!" 

*  Very  well  then,  I  shall  rurry  there  off  to  my 
lodging,  and  look  over  them  by  myself  s"  and  put- 
tins:  the  old  miser  aside  with  a  sudden  motion,  Sir 
Volatile  seized  the  box  anil  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  the  frightened  Saveall,  who  hurried 
after  him  with  unsteady  steps,  calling  stop  thief, 
and  police,  with  all  his  might* 

"  That  is  Mat  Crook ;  I  am  sure  it  is  Mat  Crook!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bailey,  when  his  laughter  had  sub- 
sided.   «  That  is  Mat  to  the  life !" 

"  It  may  be $  and  yet  I  doubt  the  correctness  of 
your  conjecture,"  answered  Mr.  Broderick. 

"  Then  what  can  it  be  }  for  it  is  all  over  now  ?" 

"  I  doubt  that  too,  as  Mr.  Adnam  has  recited  no 
eialogne." 

«  But  what  can  yon  make  oot  except  Mat  Crook?" 

"  It  may  he  wry,  instead  of  crook  \  money  instead 
of  miser »  thus  mat-ri-mony ;  nay  it  must  be  so, 
for  here  comes  the  closing  scene,"  replied  Mr. 
Broderick,  as  Miss  Bailey  entered  the  room  with 
all  the  airs  of  a  pert  afaigaO,  which  suited  her  well, 
bearing  a  cushion  and  shawl,  which  she  arranged  on 
the  sofa,  intimating,  whilst  she  did  so,  that  her  mis- 
tress was  rather  given  to  Jasbion  and  fancies.  The 
couch  was  scarcely  arranged  when  Rosalind  appear- 
ed  with  a  languid  step,  arrayed  in  a  handsome  cape 
and  cap,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Weston,  and  carrying 
in  her  arms  Mrs.  Denham's  old  fat  spaniel,  dressed 
up  with  ribbons  round  his  neck  and  feet,  according ' 
to  the  newest  fashion  among  ladies'  lapuogs,  Ran- 
ter, who  for  the  nonce,  was  christened  Fidelle, 
being  great  friends  with  Rosalind,  as  all  dogs  were, 
allowed  himself  to  he  carried  and  caressed  with 
good  tempered  submission  \  but  his  flaming  red- 
bows  and  unlapdog  siae  made  him  a  fitting  subject 
for  mirth,  whilst  Rosalind's  affected  petting  formed 
an  admirable  caricature  of  foolish  favouritism. 

*«Th  t  will  do,  Kitsonf  now  give  roe  the  last 
fashionable  novel,  where  there  is  no  character  under 
an  honourable,  and  they  always  dine  off  plate," 
said  Rosalind,  settling  herself  and  Fidelle  among 
the  cushions  with  a  die  away  air.    "And  Kitson.^ 


"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Mind  they  don't  let  in  any  of  Mr.  Glanvilie's 
horrid  friends  from  the  country,  they  are  so  bois- 
terous, and  have  such  high  colours.  They  may 
admit  Colonel  Lorimer  of  the  Guards ;  and  if  Mr. 
Glanville  should  come  home,  say  1  have  a  headache, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed;  my  husband  always 
talks  so  loud — and  his  boots  always  creak — and  he 
uses  such  horrid  scents." 

••Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  be  sure  to  teD  mv  page  to  invite  the  lan- 
dogs  as  I  told  him,  to  dine  here  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
an  age  since  Fidelle  has  had  a  dinner  party  ;  and 
desire  the  house-keeper  to  provide  a  proper  talrie ; 
there  must  be  chicken,  and  sweet  bread,  and 
cream.  And  mind,  Fidelle  must  have  fresh  rib- 
bons, and  wear  his  chain  j  and  be  sure  Adelbert 
does  not  invite  Mrs.  Tilncy's  poodle — the  animal 
eats  liver— a  horrid  creature !  Fidelle  mast  drop 
the  acquaintance ;  he  is  too  delicate  to  associate 
with  such  coarse  feeders.  They  must  have  clean 
table  cloths  and  napkins — they  were  not  clean  at 
Mrs*  Tilney's,  when  he  dined  there— and  the  best 
china ;  and  the  butler  and  footman  must  both  at- 
tend." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.    Any  thing  more  ?" 

"No,  Kitson \  but  I  hate  the  trouble  of  giving 
orders  twice,  so  be  very  particular.  I  shall  wear 
the  silver  gauze  at  Lady  Dairy  tuple's  to-nisjbt." 

"  Yes,  nia'am,"  and  away  went  the  ainfieil  Abi- 
gail, leaving  her  rottress  engaged  with  the  fashion- 
able novel. 

But  she  had  not  glanced  over  three  lines,  ere  her 
studies  were  disturbed  bv  the  approach  of  Edred 
CottreU,  as  her  husband,  who  entered  the  room 
with  considerable  bruaqueness,  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  a  frown  npou  his  brow. 

MI  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  learn  to  modulate 
your  movement*-- you  have  startled  poor  dear 
Fidelle,  who  is  sadly  nervous ;  I  think  I  must  take 
him  to  'Brighton  for  sea  sir." 

••I  wish  you  would  think  less  of  your  lapdog,  and 
more  of  your  husband,  my  love." 

M  Think  for  von  my  dear  ?  I  thought  you  said  the 
other  day  that  I  had  no  right  to  think  for  you." 

•  Think  of  me— I  can  think  for  myseif ;  and  I 
wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  civil  to  mv  friends. 
I  hear  you  said— not  at  borne— to  the  Dobsons." 

"  Yea,  my  dear  \  I  have  not  nerves  for  your  coun- 
try friends — they  are  so  cordial— so  boisterous." 

"  They  are  very  worthy  people." 

•*I  dare  say,  my  dear — your  country  persons 
always  arc*  but  I  hate  worthy  people — they  arc 
sure  to  be  so  tiresome." 

"  Yes  *  you  prefer  popinjays  and  scented  poppies 
— Loriracrs  and  Courtnejs;  but  I  warn  you  the 
time  may  come  when  you  will  be  glad  of  the  friendly 
notice  of  my  worthy  country  neighbours." 

"  Are  you  going  to  stand  for  the  county,  my  dear? 
If  so,  I  will  try  and  play  civil,  and  shake  hands  aa 
they  do.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  have  all  my  letters 
franked." 

"No,  madam  t  at  your  preseat  rate  of  extrava- 
gance I  shall  soon  cease  to  have  sufficient  land  for 
a  qualification.  Here  n  a  bill  from  Madame  Mara- 
dan  Carson." 

Is  there,  ray  dear  ?  I  thought  she  only  sent  in 
her  bills  at  Christmas  \  but  I  suppose  she  stands  in 
need  of  money." 

u  And  so  do  I,  madam." 

"  Ah,  you  are  always  wanting  money,  my  dear ; 
and  never  have  sixpence  to  rive  me." 

"  How  can  I,  madam,  when  you  ruu  up  such 
bills."  

••If  you  ga«r  Tm  money  1  could  pay  my  bills 
myself/' 

••  Give  you  money,  madam  |  where  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  to  get  it  f" 
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M  Where  you  got  the  three  hundred  pounds  fbr 
four  new  hunter,  and  the  fifty  for  your  back,  and 
the  seventy  for  your  cab  horse." 

«*  Nonsense,  madam !  they  were  atl  bargains ;  hut 
here  is  fair  hundred  pounds  for  dresses  and  milli- 
nery in  one  year." 

«  Dear  me,  how  eheap !  What  a  delight  of  a 
woman  not  to  charge  more. " 

"Charge  more,  madam  1  What  moderate  for* 
tune  can  stand  such  lavish  expenditure  ?" 

"Lavish  expenditure,  my  dear!  Surely  you 
would  spend  as  much  on  your  wife  as  on  your1 
stable.* 

*  la  that  all  you  can  say  in  your  defence,  ma- 
dam ?*■ 

«  Defence,  my  dear !  f  need  no  defence." 

*  No  defence,  madam !  do  you  mean  to  outface 
me  then  ?* 

u  Xo,  my  dear,  I  have  no  hope  of  doing  that.* 
"Do  you  admit  the  correctness  of  this  bill  ?"' 

questioned  the  gentleman  angrily,  throwing  the 

paper  towards  his  lady. 

*  I  never  admit  any  thing,  or  any  body  likely  to 
prove  troublesome,  my  dear,  t  dare  say  it  is  all' 
right,  but  you  can  aak  Kitson  before  you  pav  it" 

"  Pay  it !  if  I  do,  madam,  this  is  the  1st  tf]1  of 
the  sort  I  ever  will  pay." 

*  Then  am  I  to  stay  at  home,  my  dear,  and  let 
the  world  know  that  it  is  because  yoo  deny  me  the 
dressea  fitting  my  station  f* 

"Itraightbeas  well  lor  an  iff  did,  madam.  As 
it  is,  you  are  out  every  evening — gadding  here— 
ami  ejafkung  there— never  m  your  own  house." 

"i  go  to  look  after  yoo,  my  dear;— at  home,  I 
rarely  see  you.* 

u  A  plausible  excuse,  madam ;  hut  It  wou\  do. 
I  insist  on  your  staying  more  at  home." 

"Insist,  my  dear  ?'r 

"  Yes,  insist,  madam.  Dont  can  me,  my  dear, 
whilst  yon  ave  dolne  all  you  can  to  provoke  me. 
Write  an  excuse  to  Lady  Ualrymple  for  to-night — 
1  dislike  that  woman." 

«*  Certainly,  since  ytm  wish  H.  I  will  tell  my 
page  to  write  directly,  and  say,  disliking  her  lady- 
shin,  you  do  not  choose  me  to  attend  her  party ; 
and  have  decided  on  suppr/fag  me  with  no  more 
millinery,  as  you  require  all  your  money  for  horses 
and  French  wines,  racing  and  betting."  ' 

"  Beware,  madam,  how  you  provoke  me!  Here 
is  scented  paper— here  a  gold  pen— -write  a  pro- 
per note  ? — a  woman  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  good 
excuse." 

"  Pardon  me,  hut  there  you  are  wrong;  fbr  we 
have  no  legitimate  excuse,  and  that  I  consklcr  one 
of  the  greatest  hardships  of  our  sex.  We  cannot 
plead  business— or  a  can*  of  the  house— or  tay  that 
we  have  been  at  our  club.  1  wish  they  would  esta- 
blish clubs  for  ladies,  they  would  he  so  very  con- 
venient ;  and  then  we  should  6ve  ao  economically, 
too,  Tor  you  maintain  that  it  is  much  cheat>er  to 
dine  at  your  erob  than  your  home.19 

"It  is  welt,  madam!  I  understand  your  taunt, 
and  admire  your  calmness." 

u  Then  I  wUi  you  would  copy  ft,  mr  dear?  tor 
you  shake  my  nerves,  playhig  the  devil's  tattoo,  and 
looking  so  srrim." 


"Ruined*" 

"  Yes ;  ruined,  madam !  I  do  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  a  shilling. " 

**  Yon  should  wv  that  on  your  horses  and  racing, 
and  perhaps  gambling,  and  not  on  vour  wife,  on 
whom  yoo  have  expended  little.  Tliat  hill  is  for 
two  years  and  a  hall,  as  you  might  see  if  not  blinded 
by  passion. " 

"  Passion,  madam  !  I  am  as  calm  as  a  mHI  pond. 
Still  harping  on  my  horses.  Is  your  husband  to 
have  nothing  like  other  men  of  Ms  station  ?" 

"  Is  your  wife  to  have  nothing  like  other  women 
of  her  station  P" 

There  was  a  time  when  my  wife  found  her 
liappiness  m  her  husband,  instead  of  in  extravagance 
and  dissipation." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  my  husband  found  his 
happiness  in  his  wife,  Instead  of  m  hones  and 
clubs." 

*  You  admit  the  truth  of  my  charge,  tnadara,  by 
that  remark?  you  no  longer  love  your  husband." 

"  My  husband  no  longer  loves  me.  Wlten  the 
lamp  is  not  supplied  with  oil  the  flame  goes  out" 

*«  Then  if  that  is  the  ease,  madam,  we  had  better 
part,"  exclaimed  the  hosband  furiously. 

M  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear,  I  never  contradict 
yoo,**  replied  the  lady  calmly. 

M I  will  speak,  to  your  brother  on  the  subject" 

M  You  had  better  speak  to  my  uncles,  who  were 
trustees  to  the  settlement.0* 


:mg  so  giim. 
"Grim"  1 


•I  comprehend  your  meaning,  madam  j  you 
would  say  that  you  brought  me  a  fortune.  Yon  snail 
haws  it  naefc,  madam  every  farthing,"  cried  the 
incensed  husband,  stamping  with  passion.  "Onr/ 
let  us  ftnit,  madam." 

"  Certainly,  sir !" 

M  Directly,  madam  J" 

"This instant,  sir." 

"  And  mind,  madam ;  I  shall  not  be  moved  by 
tears  or  entreaties." 

u  Nor  I  by  prayers  and  vows,"  answered  the 
lady,  sweeping  past  him  m  a  stately  finny. 

"  Madam,  you  are  enough  to  put  a  saint  in  a  pas* 
sion." 

44  But  ytm,  being  only  a  sinner,  have  no  right  to 
be  in  a  rage." 

"  Rage,  madam !  I  am  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and 
only  desire  your  instant  departure." 

« Is  that  it  ?  Here  I  go— joe  will  he  coaxing  me 
to  be  friends  again  within  die  week,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  bewitching  smile,  turning  round  as  she 
reached  the  dour.  "But  it  wont  do,"  she  added, 
with  a  look  half  playful,  half  spiteful,  shaking  her 
head,  and  patting  her  pretty  little  foot  on  the 
ground,  "l  am  not  tone  moved  by  entreaties," 
she  concluded,  as  site  nnitteA  the  room,  leaving 
poor  Hanger  to  waddle  to  his  mistress  and  exhibit 
Ids  finery. 

"Shetakeameat  my  word!  Heartless  woman! 
—pi  ovdkhrg  creature  V— not  m  tear— so  ready  to  go ! 
Ha !  she  is  in.  hysterics— her  coldness  was  only 
assumed  to  torment  me*-I  must  By  to  soothe  her!" 
cried  the  relenting  gentleman,  following  the  tor- 
menting lady,  and  thus  dosing  the  ebaraile. 

Rosalind  was  tanehmg,  not  crying,  and  the  audi- 


grim  .'" 

"  Pray  do  not  halloo  so,  my  dear,  it  goes  through 
my  head  ;  and  see— you  have  disturbed  poor  FiuvlTej 
and  he  had  scarcely  any  sleep  last  night :  I  really 
must  call  in  Sir  Henry  Haifa*!." 

*  Do  not  provoke  me,  madam.  Remember,  you 
have  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and  obey." 

•«  And  you,  to  love  and  cherish-  me,  and  with  all 
your  worldly  goods  to  endow.  If  we  come  to  vows- 
let  us  keep  them  alike." 

"  This  is  too  much,  madam !  to  be  ruined,  and 
taunted  too  by  my  *ife." 


enee  heard  her  say To  reply,  as  it  appeared,  to  some 
Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  lookj  observation  of"  iVe  Provoked  Husband  :'^- 

"Lavish  oxnenditnre!  heartless  woman  \  Sec.,  tee. 
Thank  goodness?  cousin  fidred,  that  I  am  not 
really  your  wife.*' 

«*  You  may  go  further  and  fare  worse,*  replied 
her  cousin,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  forced  and 
unnatnral. 

"  In  spite  of  you  and  Father  CLeary,  1  will  not 
submit  to  purgatory,  for  fear  of  enduring  a '  worscr 
pain,' "  answered  Rosalind  gaily. 

*  That  is  if  vou  can  avoid  it,  fair  cox." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Broderkk,  yon  are  right  1  that  is 
matrimony,  sure  enough.    That  is  always  the  way 
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with  the  women,  provoking  men  with  their  taunt- 
ing and  extravagance,  and  grudging  a  poor  fellow 
a  quiet  corner  at  hit  club  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
tongues,"  observed  Mr.  Bailer. 

"La !  my  dear,  I  am  sure  i  am  not  extravagant 
and  taunting;  and  as  for  your  club,  you  mar  be  at 
that  as  roach  as  you  like ;  J  shajl  never  say  8  word 
against  it,"  replied  his  good-natured  wife. 

"  No,  my  dear;  "as  long  as  70a  have  your  own 
way,  and  plenty  of  money,  you  do  not  care  what 
becom<  s  of  me. 

"Tlie  charade  n  concluded— -we  must  not  have 
two  last  scenes,19  said  Mr.  Broderick  with  a  smile, 
dreading  a  matrimonial  dispute,  "and  here  comes 
Mr.  Admin." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began  Mr.  Adnam, 
assuming  a  theatrical,  managerial  air,  "I  beg  to 
thank  you  in  the  names  -of  myself  and  company  for 
the  favour  and  approbation  with  which  yon  bare 
deigned  to  honour  our  poor  performances  $  and  to 
announce  that  some  new  and  highly  interesting 
pieces  are  in  preparation  for  the  next  ensuing  vet 
day,  when  we  hope  again  to  be  honoured  by  your 
applause.  And  so  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wishing 
yon  all  health  and  happiness,  I  take  my  leave, 
concluded  Mr.  Adnam,  sweeping  the  floor  with  his 
hat,  according  to  the  most  approved  fashion. 
-  "Come,  Bailey,  let  as  give  the  manager  a  elap 
or  two,"  cried  Mr.  Brodenck,  writing  the  act  to  the 
word,  till  the  ladies  pot  their  hands  to  their  ears; 
Mr.  Adnam  bowtog,  smiling,  and  robbing  his  hands 
all  the  time,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  per- 
formers, who  crowded  into  the  room  to  witness  the 
fan. 

"A  capital  company  yon  hare,  Adnam,"  said 
Mr.  Brodenck;  "no  better  out  of  London— 
scarcely  in." 

u  Wry,  yes;  1  think  I  have  cttnse  to  be  proud  of 
my  company.  Not  but  what  they  were  a  little 
obstreperous,  insisting  on  having  their  own  way  in 
-•"•^  things.* 


« Indeed  ?  Who  was  Che  instigator  of  this  rebel- 
lion >" 

"  I  think  Miss  Trevor  was  (he  most  turbulent" 

"  Yes,  Rosalind  was  a  rank  rebel.  WouW  you 
believe  it,  Mrs.  Denham,  she  wanted  to  have  no 
love  in  the  first  charade,  as  tf*  any  tale  could  go 
down  without  a  little  of  La  belle  parim;  and  then 
whew  we  overruled  her  in  this,  she  stood  out  that  I 
should  be  her  lover.  As  if  I  was  going  to  make 
pretty  speeches  to  my  sister,"  said  Michael  laugh- 
ing, and  laughing  the  more  at  Rosalind's  blushes. 

"The  charade  would  have  gone  ofF  just  as  well, 
if  not  better,  with  only  hatred  and  avarice  as  the 
moving  passions,"  observed  Rosalind  in  reply. 

"  I  thought  hatred  had  been  one  of  the  moving 
passions  as  it  was,"  remarked  Mrs.  Denham. 

M  Love,  hatred,  and  jealousy  all  combined,"  said 
Michael 

«  But  that  was  not  Miss  Trevor's  only  act  of  re- 
bellion/9 cried  Mr.  Adnam,  who  maintained  his 
character  of  manager  by  complaining  of  the  disputes 
and  opposit  ion  among  his  cufrptdramatiqne.  **  I  want- 
ed her  to  borrow  money  of  Saveall  for  herself,  or  her 
brother,  or  somebody,  but  this  she  positively  re- 
fused to  do^persisting  that  it  would  make  the  scene 
too  long.  Then  I  wished  her  to  take  Wrril!  for  her 
husband,  thinking,  ss  they  were  always  sparring, 
what  a  capital  pair  they  wooM  make ;  bat  no— she 
offered  a  thousand  objections  %  and  as  he  dfcl  not 
seem  to  fancy  qoerrelihig  with  her  any  more  than 
she  did  with  him,  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  to  Cot- 


not  make  her  out ;  only  this  I  know — she  is  a  capi- 
tal actress.  I  could  scarcely  believe  her  motion 
feigned  when  Cottrell  threatened  her  brother," 
answered  Mr.  Adnam. 

•  It  wa«  the  perfection  of  acting— T  too  could 
scarcely  believe  it  fiction,"  observed  Mr.  Broder- 
ick.  "  Bnt  what  is  most  astonishing  to  me  is,  that 
your  best  performers  have  excelled  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  characters  so    different  fiom  their 

rn." 

*Ah!  there  to  no  knowing  any  body's  real 
character,  my  dear  sir.  Now  there  is  \l  y vfll — I 
thought  I  knew  him  /formerly,  but  there  is  no 
making  head  or  tail  of  him  now." 

M  No  scandal  of  me,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Adnam," 
said  Rupert,  who  was. assisting  Rosalind  in  unadorn- 
ing  poor  Ranger,  who  showed  no  taste  for  finery. 

"  Ah  !  well  it  is  no  use  to  say  anything  about  it, 
for  if  yon  take  a  crotchet  into  your  head  you  will 
carry  it  out ;  and  1  believe  tout  present  crotchet 
to  he  a  fusty,  musty,  old  bachelor,  foryou  will  not 
M  in  love  all  I  can  do  ;  and  as  for  Miss  Trevor 
•he  is*-" 

A  very  livery*  good-teropered,  agreeable  girl," 
maid  Mrs.  Jlajley  interrupting  him. 

M  Which  said  resolution  is  carried  nem.  con.,  and 
thus  closes  the  session,"  cried  Edred  gaily,  the 
dressing  bell  rmgpig  at  die  moment 

*  Stop  a  minute ;  hi  justice  to  Miss  Trevor,  I 
most  have  it  understood  that  1  insisted  on  her  play- 
ing the  tormenting  wife,  and  saying  my  dear,  which 
is  arrays  so  provoking  when  you  are  in  a  passion," 
said  Mr.  Adnam.  M  I  sav  this  lest  her  admirable 
acting  should  injure  her  future  prospects,  by  indu- 
cing a  fear  that  she  would  not  make  a  good  wife, 
which  I  am  sure  she  would." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Adnam,  for  your  good  woitl, 
and  care  for  my  future  prospects,"  replied  Rosa- 
lind with  a  smile.  «  But  who  takes  me  must  take 
me  at  his  peril,"  she  added*  turning  aside,  by  which 
her  playful  glance  encountered  Rupert's. 

A  rjeher  bloom  came  on  the  cheek  of  each. 

The  continued  rain  prevented  an  evening  stroll, 
but  Edred  made  himself  so  agreeable  and  amusing, 
though  he  never  quitted  Miss  Trevor's  side,  that 
time  hung  heavy  with  few. 

Mr.  Adnam  engaged  Wy  tiIT,  whether  he  would 
or  n%  in  drawing  out  a  plan  for  the  new  house 
which  he  had  talked  of  buiWingfor  the  last  twenty 
rears,  sometimes  appealing  to  Rosalind,  who  aided 
Mrs.  Sewell  in  finishing  the  Mameluke,  to  whom 
she  had  already  given  the  black  e)  es,  which  might 
account  for  an  occasional  ihort  answer  and  impa- 
tient look  whilst  her  cousin  rattled  on.  The  rest 
of  the  party  were  variously  employed. 


trelt,  for  fear  she  should  play  sentimental  out  of 
spite,  and  spoil  the  keeping  or  the  piece  which  was 
to  he  all  merry." 

"  You  need  not  have  feared  Rosalindas  playing 
sentimental,  particularly  with  Mr.  Wyvill ;  sue  is 
not  pven  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Bailey. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

wT^atik  you, Mr.  Wyrill,  for  bringing  toy  Ger- 
man wool  from  Cy  it  was  so  kind  ofyou,"said  Miss 
Bailey,  on  the  following  day  after  the  removal  of 
the  cloth,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  informing  those 
assembled  that  he  had  been  employed  as  her  car- 
rier. 

aYVju  itC— Wysfll!  I  would  have  sworn  to 
luive  seen  you  and  vour  liorse  at  Drinkbourne," 
exclaimed  Edred  Cottrell  in  amazement.  "It 
must  nave  been  your  fetch  then,  so  make  your  will 
at  once.1* 

"  I  saw  Wrvfll  rrtomins;  by  the  Drmkboume 
road,"  chimed  in  Richard  Weston. 

*  Yet  I  can  answer  for  his  having  been  at  C.for 
he  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  bank,"  said  Mr. 
Bailey. 

"  You  never  could  have  thought  Drinkbourne  the 
I  nearest  way  home  from  C,  for  it  Ties  in  the  con- 


"  I  do  not  know  what  she  is  given  to,  for  I  can-  Jtrary  direction  7- there— just  as  those  two  glasses. 
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This  is  C— and  that  is  Driukbourne— and  that  plate 
is  Denham.  It  is  six  miles  at  least  out  of  your 
road,"  said  Mr.  Adnam,  who  had  Patterson  and 
Carv  by  heart.  M  Perhaps  you  struck  into  the  road 
at  the  three  elms,  that  you  might  go  and  see  the 
horse  we  were  talking  of  the  other  day." 

«<  I  should  say  that  I  saw  WyviU's  steed  standing 
at  the  gate  of  a  pretty  cottage  in  the  outskirts  ol 
Drinkbourne,"  observed  Edred, 
"  h  this  true  P"  asked  Mr.  Adnam. 
"Possibly.  Having  business  at  Drinkbourne,  I 
eame  round  that  way,"  replied  Rupert  briefly,  and 
as  some  fancied  unwillingly. 

"  Round  indeed !"  said  Air.  Adnam,  "  but 
never  think  of  distances." 

"  What  business  could  you  have  at  such  a  stupid 
place  as  Drinkbourne  ?"  inquired  Richard  Weston 
in  an  impertinent  tone,  asking  the  question  merely 
because  he  thought  it  would  annoy  Wyvil,  whom 
he  disliked,  and  thwarted  when  he  could. 

"Come,  come,  Richard,  no  .troublesome  ques- 
tions.   Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  said  Edred, 
with  an  appearance  of  friendly  good  humour. 
.  "  Ho !  ho !  so  there  is  mischiefm  the  wind,"  cried 
Richard  triumphantly. 

"  I  did  not'Say  that,  but  you  should  show  more 
delicacy  than  to  ask  questions  j — it  is  not  always 
prudent  to  be  communicative,"  answered  Cottrell, 
winking  to  Richard,  as  if  to  keep  him  quiet,  an  act 
which  only  inflamed  his  curiosity  and  determined 
him  to  gratify  that  and  his  malice  towards  Wyrill, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  at  self-command 
showed  considerable  annoyance. 

•*  Oh  !  a  delicate  affair  is  it.  A  prettv  girl  in  the 
ease  I  suppose — I  bran  to  smell  a  rat,"  continued 
Richard  in  a  tone  oTvulgar  banter.  "  Come,  tell 
us  all  about  it,  Wyvill." 

"  Hold  your  tongue, Richard— -cannotyou  ?"cried 
Edred  shandy.  "  Wyvill  is  not  one  to  kiss  and 
tell." 
"  Kiss !  wheugh ! — so  there  is  kissing  in  the  ease." 
"  I  did  not  say — that  is  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so, 
merely  using  an  o'd  adage.  Hold  your  nonsense, 
Richard.  See  how  red  and  confused  you  have  made 
Wyvill  already." 

"  Merely  an  old  adage  ?  No,  no,  Cottrell,  that 
won't  do :  you  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  without 
intending  it  Come,  Wyvillldon*t  look  so  silly,  but 
own  to  the  kiss,  roan.  "There  is  no  such  great  harm 
in  saluting  a  pretty  girl ;  at  least  I  should  not  think 
so,  though  I  do  not  know  wliat  Rosalind  may  say 
to  it,  for  she  is  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and 
nearly  as  red  as  yourself." 

«•  I  mav  well  look  grave  at  your  vulgar  jesting," 
answered  Rosalind  reprovingly. 

"  And  yon  blush  from  the  same  cause  T  conclude, 
my  decorous  coz.  I  shall  not  stay  my  jesting  for 
your  rebuke,  but  will  ferret  out  the  truth,  which 
Wyvill  seems  so  reluctant  to  tall." 

"  Disinclined  to  encourage  your  impertinent  cu- 
riosity, you  should  rather  say,"  observed  Rupert 
haughtily.  "  I  am  master  of  my  own  movements, 
and  not  accountable  for  them  to  Mr.  Richard  Wes- 
ton. I  had  business  at  Drinkbourne,  and  the  wea- 
ther being  fine  preferred  riding  round  to  execute 
it  to  day,  instead  of  waiting  till  to-morrow.* 

"You  are  getting  ftngry,  Mr.  Sobriety,  and 
hoping  to  stop  me  by  high-sounding  words ;  but 
that  won't  do,  for  I  am  resolved  to  get  at  the  1  ot- 
tora  of  the  whole  affair,  so  you  may  as  well  out  with 
It  at  once.  Rosalind  cannot  look  graver  than  she 
does  already,  and  I. daresay  will  soon  get  over  it,  as 
she  thinks  all  that  you  do  is  right. * 

"  Does  she  ?"  exclaimed  Rupert  involuntarily, 
with  a  lightning  glance  at  Rosalind,  who  sat  beside 
htm :  but  she  was  looking  down,  and  their  eyes  did 
not  meet. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  WTiat  more  mischief!— two 
strings  to  your  bow,"  cried  Richard,  rejoicing  in 


the  confusion  of  Wyvill  and  Rosalind.  "  If  you  do 
not  explain  we  shall  all  imagine  worse  than  the 
truth." 

««  You  may  imagine  what  you  please— I  have  no- 
thing to  explain,"  replied  Rupert  loftily. 

"Then  I  shall  imagine  kneeling  and  kissing  and 
love-making." 

"  Then  you  will  imagine  a  falsehood ;  there  was 
no  such  thing,"  answered  Rupert  quickly. 

"  Cottrell  said  there  was.  Which  am  I  to  be- 
lieve ?"  . ,      „ 

"  Cottrell  did  not  say  that  there  w  as  either." 

«  But  he  insinuated  all.    Did  not  you,  Cottrell  ?n 

•«  I  would  rather  not  say  any  thing  more  about 
it,  and  am  sorry,  since  Wryvill  is  so  much  annoyed, 
that  I  noticed  his  being  at  Drinkbourne." 

"  There  Wyvill,  he  cannot  deny  having  seen  the 
kissing,  and  kneeling,  and  love-making,'rpersiated 
Richard.  _  _     _ 

"  No  one  understands  better  than  Mr.  Cottrell 
the  advantage  of  a  judicious  silence,  conveying  im- 
pressions which  a  full  statement  would  overthrow," 
observed  Rupert,  provoked  beyond  endurance. 

"  Nay,  Wyvill,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  must  out 
with  the  truth  to  clear  my  character;  and  you 
must  bear  the  blame  of  my  speaking,"  cried 
Edred,  kindling  into  anger,  "I  saw  you  sitting  on 
a  sofa,  beside  a  very  pretty  girl,  one  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  her  head  resting  on  your  shoulder:— 
deny  that  if  you  can." 

"  Go  on !  What  did  you  sec  next  ?"  questioned 
Rupert  sternly,  Jus  very  lips  turning  white  with  his 

*  Isaw  no  more.  I  am  no  spy,  and  concluding  that 
mv  presence  would  be  unwelcome,  retired." 

"  As  you  came,  t  conclude,  with  a  stealthy  step 
that  could  startle  none.    Why  were  you  there  ?" 

"  That  is  soon,  and  to  a  seasonable  man,  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Seeing  your  horse  at  the  gate,  I 
entered  to  propose  our  nding  home  together,  and 
the  door  being  open  there  was  no  need  that  I  should 
knock.  You  would  not  have  desired  my  stay  I  ap- 
prehend," added  Edred  with  a  smile  peculiarly  ir- 
ritating to  the  person  addressed,  though  he  made 
no  comment  on  it.  ,..-,« 

"  Did  you  not  hear  at  well  as  see  *"  asked  Ru- 


pert with  *  look  of  keen  anxiety, 

"I  heard  the  lady  murmur— best  and  dearest" 

"  And  no  more  rf  questioned  Rupert  eagerly. 

*  No  more.  Asltoldyou  hefore,I  retired  ou 
the  instant,  so  your  secret  is  safe." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  roost  of  those  present 
feeling  and  looking  awkward;  but  no  one  so  much 
so  as  Rupert  himself,  who  read  nothing  flattering 
in  the  countenances  of  those  around  him. 

"  The  lady  had  fainted,"  he  said  proudly. 

M I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point/'  answered  Edred,  to  whom  the  remark  ap- 
peared addressed,   a  lurking    sneer  belying  tut 

«  You  do  not  intend  to  deny  it,  I  conclude.  If  so 
near  as  to  hear  her  words,  you  must  have  remark- 
ed her  faintness  and  pallid  cheeks."  J  # 

" Of  eourse  it  was  so,  since  you  say  it;  but  I 
must  again  decline  giving  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, my  observation  having  been  so  oursory. 

«  Your  looks  assert  what  your  words  dare  not 
avow,"  observed  Rupert  sternly. 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  all  to  be  called  to  account 
for  our  looks,  if  so,  there  are  few  here,  I  »u*l>ec}« 
who  would  escape  your  censure,"  said  Richard, 
sneeritigly.  .  . 

It  was  true— Rupert  read  suspicion  on  the  brows 
of  all  awakened  more  by  his  own  confusion  than 
the  hints  of  his  enemies.  The  most  charitable  be- 
lieved him  guilty  of  something  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  though  what  that  •oroj- 
thing  was\aried  according  to  the  minds  and  moods 
of  the  guests.    Rupert  saw  this  and  was  wounded. 
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Mrs.  Denham  looked  severe— Rosalind  pained  and 
flashed— Mr.  Adnam  fidgety— 'whilst  Richard  Wes- 
ton showed  his  malicious  triumph  in  a  mode  to  gaH 
the  most  patient  into  fury. 

"Guilty  !  guilty  !  no  innocent  man  erer  wore 
inch  a  hang-dog  took.  Make  a  full  confession,  or 
we  shall  imagine  something  more  heinous  than  a 
successful  wooing.    Who  is  the  peerless  damsel  ?" 

u  After  what  has  passed,  I  must  in  delicacy  de- 
cline giving  her  name,"  said  Rupert  with  restrain- 
ing dignity.  "  In  supporting  *  fainting  female  I 
only  did  what  common  humanity  required,  and  had 
Mr.  Cottrell  seen  and  heard  more,  I  should  have 
stood  aeoakted  in  his  eyes,  at  least;  bat  the  limits 
to  his  sight  and  hearing  are  ever  fixed  by  prudence." 

"  Did  you  wish  meio  see  and  hear  more  P*  ques- 
tioned Eared  emphatically. 

"  That  very  question  convinces  me  that  you  did  \ 
but  I  neither  ask  nor  expect  justice  at  your  hands." 

"This  is  all  nonsense,  Wyvill.  Why  dou\  you 
own  to  kiasmg  a  pretty  girl,  if  Von  did  it,  and  there 
is  an  end  ?  Many  a  man  has  done  the  like  before, 
and  I  dont  see  wlio  has  a  right  to  make  a  fuss  about 
H,"  said  Mr.  Adnam,  after  fidgeting  for  some  time, 
unable  to  decide  what  course  to  follow. 

"  Heaven  defend  me  frora'mr  friends  ?  I  can  de- 
fend myself  from  my  enemies,''  thought  Rupert,  as 
he  saw  more  than  one  smile  caused  by  his  ehampi- 
oVs  odd  method  of  getting  him  out  of  a  scrape. 

"I  have  nothing  further  to  own,  Mr.  Adnam.  A 
lady  fainted,  and  I  supported  her.  Here  is  the  head 
and  front  of  my  offending,  for  I  see  that  it  is  con- 
sidered an  offence." 

*  Ay,  but  the  words— dearest  and  best-  ■  how  do 
you  account  for  those  ?"  asked  Richard  imperii- 


* 


By  sayms?  that  I  had  just  rendered  the  lady  an 

"Ha !  a  service !— We  shall  come  at  the  whole 
trmhpresently.    What  service?    What  lady  ?" 

"There  has  been  more  than  enough  of  this, 
Weston ;  you  have  tried  my  patience  sufficiently," 
said  Wyvifl,  with  a  dignity  that  awed  his  petty  tor- 
mentor. "Could  I  in  delicacy  to  another  explain, 
malice  would  find  no  food  to  feed  on,"  he  added 
with  a  lofty  air,  glancing  defyingvy  at  Edred,  and 
with  a  softened  gaze  at  Kosalmd. 

"  I  acree  with  you,  Mr.  Wyvill.  There  has  been 
more  than  enough  of  this,  and  f  join  in  your  desire 
that  nothing  more  may  be  said  on  the  subject,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Denham  with  formal  severity. 

"  I,  at  least,  my  dear  madam,  will  never  cross 
yonr  wishes,  and  regret  that  my  first  indiscreet  re- 
mark brought  on  such  a  painful  discussion.  I  should 
not  Have  been  provoked  Into  revealm*  what  1  saw," 
said  Edred  with  a  frankness  that  won  him  the  praise 
of  many. 

*  Mrs.  Denham's  wishes  are  laws  to  me,"  ob- 
served Richard  Weston  fawnmgty. 

"  Then  help  Mrs.  Seweil  to  some  of  those  straw- 
berries  next  you." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  my  dear  madam.  Will 
yon  ahViw  me  to  help  you  also  t*  he  added. 

This  she  declined,  but  others  accepted,  and  praise 
of  the  fruit,  the  garden,  the  shrubberies,  and  all 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Denham,  of  which  praises  she 
seemed  to  take  no  heed,  succeeded  to  the  discus- 
sion on  Rupert  WyvHVs  actions ;  but  anything  wor- 
thy of  being  called  conversation  there  was  not,  for 
most  of  the  guests  felt  awkward  and  constrained, 
tnetading  Wyvill  himself,  the  cause  of  this  constraint 
in  others.  For  some  minutes  he  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  painful  thought,  as  might  be  guessed  from 
the  contraction  of  his  brow  j  then,  rousing; himself, 
he  endeavoured  to  converse  with  Rosalind  as  he 
had  conversed  with  her  a  short  time  before— as  he 
had  conversed  with  her  at  the  Pearsons,  bringing 
into  play  the  full  force  of  hh>  powerful,  yet  imagina- 
tive mind,  thus  tendering  to  Rosalind  the  most  in- 


toxicating flattery  that  a  talented  man  can  tender 
to  a  sensible  woman,  namely,  a  proof  that  he  deems 
her  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
bunts  of  genius,  and  the  arguments  of  reason ;  but 
his  efforts  were  only  crowned  with  a  partial  success. 

He  tried  to  talk,  and  Rosalind  tried  to  listen  find 
reply  as  before;  but  neither  succeeded  as  they 
wished ;  so  the  conversation  languished,  and  at  last 
died  away;  and  there  was  silence  between  them 
when  Mrs.  Denham  moved  an  adjournment  to  the 
drawing  room. 

All  that  evening  was  Edred  Cottrell  at  Rosa- 
lind's side— now  jesting  and  laughing— now  teaching 
her  the  art  of  a  new  nuzzle. 

She  had  declined  singing,  though  pressed  to  join 
in  a  duett  with  her  brother,  and  afterwards  to  ac- 
company him  and  WyvUf  in  the  birth-day  strain, 
that  Mr.  Roderick  might  judge  of  its  merits. 

"She  was  hoarse,"  she  said ;  and  her  voice  cer- 
tainly did  sound  harsh  and  husky,  owing,  Mrs.  Se- 
weil protested,  to  her  having  lingered  late  in  the 
evening  sir,  though  her  walk  had  been  solitary. 

Was  it  her  wish  or  Kdred's  that  made  them  so 
inseparable  ?  Miss  Bailey,  who  would  have  liked 
notlnng  better  than  a  flirtation  with  her  lively  cousin, 
affirmed  the  former— whilst  Michael  and  Mrs.  Se- 
weil as  loudly  affirmed  the  latter. 

«  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?" 

Wyvill  retired  to  a  quiet  corner  with  a  book,  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  but  there  was  a  cloud  on 
his  brow,  and  the  proud  took  of  one  who  deemed 
himself  hardly  judged. 

"  Going  to.  market  ladies/'  said  Rupert  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  meeting  Rosalind,  Maria,  and 
Miss  Bailey,  as  they  were  going,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  to  gather  flowers  for  Mrs.  Denham,  who 
piqued  herself  on  their  arrangement  in  her  very 
beautiful  China  vases. 

"You  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  Italians,  I  con- 
clude from  the  question,  whohoM  that—*  Trc  donne 
ed  un  wrea  fan  im  merrafs,' "  answered  Rosalind, 
with  a  show  of  safety. 

They  were  the  first  words  that  she  had  addressed 
to  him  sJoce  they  had  been  neighbours  at  the  dinner 
table  the  day  before: 

«*  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Miss  Trevor," 
he  replied,  reddening  at  her  words. 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Mr.  Wyvill  j  I  did  not  at  the 
moment  consider  the  interpretation  that  might  be 
pat  on  my  proverb,  but  no  one  can  doubt  your 
sense/9  she  replied,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the 
word  sense, M  or  liken  you  to  a  goose;  and  I  merely 
meant  that  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, so  three  ladies  with  baskets  cannot  constitute 
•  market." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  give  an  explanation, 
Miss  Trevor,  I  require  no  apology,"  observed  Ru* 

Ert  proudly.  "  It  is  not  the  first  severe  thing  you 
ve  said,  and  probably  will  not  be  the  last" 

"  Possibly  toot,  as  I  cannot  weigh  and  measure  my 
words,"  answered  Rosalind  as  proudly,  in  her  turn 
hurt  at  his  lofty  demeanour. 

«*  Let  me  assist  you  in  mastering  that  rose  bush," 
said  Wyvill,  turning  to  Miss  Bailer. 

He  had  addressed  Miss  Trevor  with  the  emprtac- 
meni,  which  had  distinguished  his  manner  towards 
her  since  the  evening  at  Pearsons— he  had  been 
met  with  sarcasm  and  pride:  he  was  now  as  proud 
and  lofty  as  herself,  and  ready  for  an  encounter  of 
wit*  as  of  old. 

As  Miss  Bailey  was  delighted  to  have  an  attendant 
beau,  and  moreover  not  a  little  proud  that  the  dis- 
tinguished-looking Rupert  Wyvill,  who  was  reported 
to  be  insensible  to  the  power  of  female  charms* 
should  be  that  beau,  and  assist  her  in  preference  to 
Maria  and  Rosalind,  two  acknowledged  beauties, 
she  took  care  to  need  his  aid  at  every  rose-bush,  to 
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sa y  nothing  of  consulting  his  taste  as  to  other  flow- 
ers, thus  detaining  him  by  her  side  with  or  against 
his  will— the  former  as  h  seemed,  since  be  cliatted 
gaily  with  his  fair  detainer, -allowing  no  inclination 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  in  which  she  sought  to 
retain  him. 

Rosalind's  basket  was  filled  the  first,  Maria  being 
always  slow, awl  leaving  her  companions  to  conclude 
their  robbery  of  the  bees  without  her,  site  tripped 
lightly  into  the  house  to  deliver  up  her  fragrant 
treasures. 

From  some  accident,  the  postman  had  been  de- 
layed that  morning,  and  the  hag  had  only  just  arri- 
ved when  she  entered  Mrs.  Denliam't  study,  who, 
in  return  for  the  flowers,  placed  a  letter  in  her 
hands,  which  Rosalind  immediately  retired  to  her 
room  to  read,  at  least  so  she  said ;  but  this  letter 
lay  long  unopened  before  her  as  she  sat  at  the  table, 
her  head  retting  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  as 
the  eyes  of  one  who  thinks  and  feels  but  does  not 
see.  She  knew  by  the  direction,  that  this  letter 
came  from  a  young  friend  about  her  own  age,  who 
bad  been  her  playiellow  in  childhood,  and  to  whom 
she  was  much  attached  j  and  yet*  for  a  time,  Uie  seal 
remained  unbroken,  though  she  was  generally,  ac- 
cording to  £dred,  eager  tor  letters,  devouring  their 
content  alike  a  half-starved  gourmand.  In  truth 
Rosalind  was  in  a  reverie,  and  a  painful  one  too,  for 
the  lips  quivered  fearfully  i  hot  as  reveries  Cannot 
last  for  ever,  so  at  length  was  Rosalind*!  broken  by 
the  unsentimental  cuwumatance  of  Mrs,  Sewell's 
maid  entering  to  speak  about  same  needful  hem 
ming  and  sewing,  to  wliich  Miss  Trevor  applied 
heraelf,  with  a  self-command  that  allowed  no  symp- 
tom of  her  late  pre-occupation- 

A  romantic  reverie  once  broken  by  a  common 
place  incident  is  rarely  resumed  at  once— certainly 
not  in  the  same  spirit.  The  thread  uiay  break  in 
the  spinner's  hand,  and  be  joined  so  skilfully  that 
none  shall  discover  the  rupture,  but  it  is  not  so  in. 
the  threads  spun  by  the  muni  The  thread  of 
thought  once  broken  cannot  be  joined  again  on  the 
instant,  or,  at  best,  will  show  the  join;  so  when  the 
makl  had  left  the  room,  instead  of  sinking  into  a 
new  reverie,  or  continuing  the  old  one,  liosalind 
took  up  the  letter,  her  heart  reproaching  her  the 
while  for  her  selfish  carelessness  as  to  her  friend's 
welfare.  Hie  seal  -was  broken  with  a  listless  air, 
but  ere  the  first  ten  lines  were  read,  that  listless 
air  was  replaced  by  the  hurry  of  eager  interest. 
The  letter  was  shori~-4t  began  abruptly  and  ended 
the  same— and  the  post  mark  was  iViohbouvne. 

"  I  have  been  near  you,  dear  Rosalind—within  a 
few  miles,  and  yet  they  would  not  let  me  see  you, 
lest  the  meeting  should  agitate  me,  fori  have  been 
ill— dangerously  ill,  and  even  now  have  scarcely 
strength  to  guide  my  pen :  it  is  hoped  that  the  sea 
to  which  I  am  going  will  restore  men  If  my  nurses 
thought  that  by  preventing  my  visit  toUenham  they 
should  also  prevent  my.  seeing  one  now  staying  there, 
they  were  mistaken,  for  I  saw  him  to-day,  though 
they  do  not  know  it  Need  I  teH  you  who  this  one 
is  ?  Who  can  it  be  but  Rupert  Wy  vill  ?  My  father 
will  not  bear  of  our  attachment,  unless  Rupert  be- 
come the  owner  of  ltenham.  Oh,  this  love  of  gold ,' 
I  would  wed'  him  were  we  obliged  to  toil  for  our  daily 
bread.  1  know  .you  did  not  like  him,  dear  Reset  he 
piqued  and  offended  you— but  for  my  sake,  you  must 
forget  this,  and  do  all  you  can  to  advance  his  inter- 
est with  Mrs.  Deuham.  Think  that  my  happiness 
depends  on  this,  and  then  I  know  I  may  count  on 
your  zeal.  He  too  has  been  in,  and  looks  worn 
and  harassed  instead  of  joyous  as  of  old  i  soothe 
him— comfort  him— rouse  him  from  despondency  J 
—for  my  sake,  dearest,  do  all  this,  but  never,  never 
name  me  to  him.  I  rely  on  your  affection  and 
delicacy  for  this.  He  must  not  even  gncss  that  yon 
know  my  secret    How  happy  must  you  be  to  see 


him,  hear  him  every  hour.  I  envy  you  and  should 
be  jealous,  dreading  you  for  my  rival,  did  1  not 
know  that  your  heart  is  Edred  Cottrell's.  Yet* 
were  it  not  so,  you  are  too  generous  to  supplant 
your  friend— They  threaten  to  take  away  my  pen  ■■ 
they  will  not  let  me  write  more. 

Yours  ev«r,.dearest  Rosa, 

SUSAN  WAY." 
"  Write  directly — tell  me  all  freely— no  one  sees 
my  letters." 

Rosalind's  -cheek  flushed  at  the  first  readings 
paled  at  the  seconds  and  as  she  laid  it  down  after  a 
third  perusal,  her  Quivering  lips  grew  a  livid  hue, 
and  she  gasped  for  breath  as  it  choking. 

"Then  it  was  Susan  he  met  at  Driokbourne. 
He  loves  her — I  am  rightly  punished  for  my  pique 
Attdptide^"nurmui^  the  scU'-acounng  girl.  "And 
yet"— she  added—  then  paused  abruptly,  as  a  flood 
of  contending  feelings  and  agitated  racoUeetions 
rushed  upon  her.  "No,  no  j  there  can  be  no,  yet 
—I  was  mistakenv— There  must  he  no  more  of  this, w 
she  said,  after  a  while,  speaking;  in  a  resolute  tone. 
"  No  more  of  this,"  site  repeated  with  a  sigh.  "  Ah ! 
who  can  say  to  the  throbbing  heart  be  still .'  to  the  re- 
bellious thooehU  obey  ?  I  will— I  will  do  it,"— she 
continued  with  sudden  energy, dashing  back  the  long 
curls  that  had  fallen  over  her  face,  and  then  hastttr 
drinking  a  glass  of  water,  as  Ae  felt  a  faintnwsw 
coming  over  her.  "  Envy  roe !  How  little  <k>  we 
know  whom  we  have  cause  to  envy,"  was  her 
thougjit,  letting  the  paper  fall  from  her  hand  with 
a  shudder.  Its  contents  were  too  strongly  imp 


on  her  mind  to  be  forgotten— she  could  hawe  re- 
peated them  every  word,  they  were  burnt  in  on  her 
heart  with  ineffaceable  characters.  *'  Soothe  him  J 
console  him!  rouse  him  from  despondency.  Yes, 
it  shall  be  done ! — Too  generous  to  supplant  a  rival 
—my  heart  already  Edred  CottrcUV'  repeated 
Rosalind,  with  a  strange  bitterness  of  tone.  Thee 
her  thoughts  took  a  less  selfish  turn,  and  every 
thing  was  forgotten  but  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 
"  Boor  Susan 1  she  cares  not  for  wealth  I  know, and 
yet  a  worldling's  love  of  money  steps  in  to  mar  her 
happiness.  Poor  Susan !  yet  no— she  is  not  to  be 
pitied— she  is  beloved,  whilst  others"— she  stopped 
abruptly  in  her  course  of  thought,  passing  her  band 
across  her  btfJw  as  if  to  drive  away  some  painful 
recoHeetion.  **  Aacrttoo  am  happy— will  be  bap* 
py^*  she  invomntarily  exclaimed  aloud  with  that 
resolute  tone  that  speaks  s>  determined  mind.  "1 
will  write  and  tell  her  aU— all  at  least  that  it  would 
give  her  pleasure  to  hear,"  she  added,  with  a  slight 
shiver.  "Yes,  write  fli^ly— promise  all  she  de- 
sires—do  all  1  can  to  promote  bis  interest  with  Mrs* 
Deuham  s  but  Michael— roy  brother  must  come 
first ; — should  he  fail,  then  every  energy  shall  be  do 
voted  to  promote  his— her— Hbeir  happiness.'' 

As  she  concluded  the  sentenee,her  sodden  energy 
died  away,  she  again  wore  the  white,  cold  look  of 
a  statue ;  and  the  hand  was  again  extended  towards 
the  water.  "  I  would  be  strong,  and  yet  am  weak,19 
she  murmured,  letting  her  head  sink  on  her  crossed 
arms  as  they  rested  en  the  table.  A  low  and  chok- 
ing sob  was  heard,  and  the  table  shook  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  who  leant  upon  it ;  but  when  she 
looked  up,  some  half  hour  after,  there  waa  no  trace 
of  weeping,  and  her  eye  was  blight  too  bright— it 
had  a  burning,  painful  light}  and  there  was  a  crim- 
son spot  on  either  cheek,  though  the  rest  of  the  face 
was  deadly  fpale.  She  rose  with  a  lofty  air  and 
crossed  the  roam  for  her  writing  desk.  There  was 
no  faltering  an- .her  tread  the  step  was  firm  i  she 
had  struggled— she  had  conquered. 

The  world  talked  of  her  high  spirits,  counted  her 
volatile, and  called  her  the  merry  Rosalind.  Few- 
guessed  what  lay.  beneath,  that  gay  exterior.  A 
heart  to  feel,  even  to  agony  5— a  mind  to  will  and 
do,  even  to  sett-aacriflce. 
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Ere'  the  letter  could  be  began  the  wns  inter- 
rupted by  Mn.  Bailey,  who  c wined  her  promised 
assistance  in  discussing  an  intricate  pattern*  Poor 
Rosalind  !  Of  all  minor  trials  there  are  none  so 
trying  at  lobe  called  oa  by  a  commonplace  person, 
to  discuss  commonplace  subjects,  when  the  mind  is 
torn  by  contending  emotions  *  or  worse,  when  it 
has  struggled  and  gained  a  victory  with  herd  fight- 
ing, and  is  fall  of  a  Wtv  resolution  thai  bears  it 
above  the  petty  topics  of  tbJa  work>a-day  world. 
The  eruel  torment  to  be  compelled  to  discourse  on 
needle,  and  pins,  knitting  and  netting,  colters  and 
capes,  German  wool  andlloss  silh,  when  the  heart 
is  wrung  with  bitter  pangs — torn  by  a  thrilling 
grief !  Yet  RosaHad  acquitted  herself  vetf.  She 
measured  and  counted— compared  shade*  and  awes 
so  judiciously,  and  patiently,  that  good-natured  Mrs. 
Bailey  was  u»  raptures  with  her  skin  and  attention, 
aad  prepared  to  uphold  her  aa  a  model  for  all  yoong 
persons  ever  after.  Had  she  seen  IscsnKnd's  Wok 
of  disgust  and  weariness  as  the  door  dosed  behind 
her,  and  heard  her  mattered  exclamation, "  1  wish 
needles  bad  never  been  invented !"  she  would  have 
been  utterly  sstaon<kd«probably  offended,and  scarce- 
ly appeased  by  Rosalind's  succeeding  aett»i*proach 
at  her  own  impatience,  and  conviction  of  selfishness 
in  thinking  her  joys  and  woes  of  greater  consequence 
than  those  of  others. 

m£  Mrs.  Bailey  round  pleasure  in  henvstitsfe,  and 
cros»-stiteh,and  tenV-eiiteh,  and  satin-eliUh*  what 


right  had  she  to  blame  her  i  she  who  found  pte  sanrc 
m  livery  sallies,  and  dreamy  reveries  that  did  no 
more  good  to  herfcttew  **eaosres».and  could  not 

footstools,  capes,  or  otl 

'  saw  nor  heard  aught 

d*s  pssise  in  the-dra 


sblved>-she  had  taken  the  first  step.  Was  she  to 
shame  her  late  strength  by  present  weakness  ? 
Was  she -to  draw  back  when  her  hand  was  in  the 
work  ?  She  put  her  letter  In  the  hag  she  went  sud 
sat  by  the  sick-bed  of  poor  Anne,  who  had  scarcely 
left  her  room  for  the  hrt  fortnight;  and  then  the  join- 
ed the  Baileys  and  Maria  on  the  lawn,  saying  a  thou- 
sand merry  things  to  them  and  the  gentlemen 
around -them,  causing  Mr.  Adnam  to  rub  his  hands 
with  rtsnarkabte  gtce  as  she  insisted  on  his  talking 
sense  to  her,  she  being  tired  of  the  compliments  of 
Edred  and  Terr?  Weston,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
more  than  usually  dull  from  the  temporary  absence 
of  Miss  Highworta.  Wyvill  was  not  there— he 
had  not  beeu  seen  since  the  morning,  when  he  had 
set  off  towasds  Drinkaourne,  a*  Richard  asserted, 
wtukina;  with-his  aoeostomed  vulgarity,  and  glancing 
as  he  did  so  at  Rosalind,  who  to  his  surprise  showed 
no  annoyance  at  the  insinuation. 


CHAPTKR  XIV. 

"  So  the  Ridge  waysand  Pearsons  are  to  dine  here 
to-day,  aad  semejfear  neighbours  to  join  the  party  in 
the  evening, "tstas^  Romtind  with  a  sigh  as  she  sat 
her  roans,  arranging  her  ringlets  after  a  walk. 
*  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so;  indivi- 
duals ever  attract  less  attention  in  a  crowd,  and 
the  bustle  of  society  disturbs  the  brooding  over 


-good 
even  serve  for  footstools,  capes,  or  ottomans.  Mrs, 
Bailey  neither  saw  nor  heard  aught  of  this,  so  she 
rang  Rosalind  *s  pesiae  in  the  drmwh>g-rootn  in 
double  quick  time,  and  bobmajor,  firing  the  bene  at 
her  daogbteiv  who  hinted  a  dislike  to  her  very 
lively  cousin  as  she  called  her  in  derision  j  and  when 
Miss  Trevor  a)moared  at  mnaheen  Imsaedssiely 
after,  bet  for  the  most  resolute  self-denial  she 
would  infallibly  have  been  OTasnmed  into  a  surfeit 
by  the  grateful  Mrs*  BnHey,  who  not  only  offered 
bat  pressed  her  to  partake  of  every  disk  on  the 
table,  little  suspecting  hew  poorly  her  kindness  was 
appreciated. 

And  Rosalind  bore  aH  this  torturing-  attention, 
and  all  her  commonplace  questions  and  remarks 
without  a  sharp  weed,  or  Impatient  glance  \  and 
when  she  retired  to  her  own.  room  on  the  eat 
sion  of  the  meal  to  write  the  letter,  which  she  bad 
been  prevented  writing  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Baney 
observed  on  her  bright  colour,  her  brigbfer  eye, 
and  her  never  failing  flow  of  spirits.  Alas !  ah*  ! 
is  k  for  our  weal- or  woe  that  we  cannot  aee  into  the 
beats  of  others?  If  we  could,  what  sales  of  untold, 
unanir  aw.  d  stifleBssg  we  should  read  h. 

The  letter  was  written,'  folded,  sealed,  and  ds-l^he  did'  not  like  family  parties,  and  this  in  the  eyes 


Mrs.  Denham  was  generatty  accounted  an  unso* 
eiabJe  person,  but  if  sociability  consists  in  cram- 
ming house  ami  table  with  guests,  Mrs.  Denham 
was  not  unsociable,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  for 
her  large  mansion  and  large  dining-room  were 
filled  to  overflowing.  Perhaps  she  had  as  great  an 
objection  to  family  parties  as  some  persons  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  therefore  threw  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  strangers  to  neotralise  or  enliven  the 
stupidity  of  the  one  assembled  at  her  house  j  or 
perhaps,  considering  herself  compelled  from  her 
wealth  and  station  to  visit  and  be  vitked,  she  hoped 
by  having  the  whole  neighbourhood  at  once,  to 
secure  an  after  period  of  repose,  instead  of  spread- 
ing her  duties  aa  hostess  over  a  larger  space,  and 
tfius  prolonging  her  pains  ;  or  perhaps,  and  this 
seems  the  meat  reasonable  supposition,  she  rally  un- 
derstood that  whilst  a  host  or  hostess  must,  or 
should  entertain  a  few,  a  crowd  can  entertain  itself; 
and  the  giver  of  the  banquet,  providing  all  the  din- 
ing and  diwwsng-room  srrangements  are  judicious, 
may  be  as  silent  and  stupid  as  she  pleases. 

Mrs*  Denham  could  not  or  would  not  talk,  so  she 
was  glad,  if  compelled  to  invite  one  visitor,  to  have 
twenty,  who  eooTd  chatter  away  to  each  other. 


reeted,  as  Susan  Way  had  requested,  and  then,  and 
not  tiM  then,  dsd.fUsaltnd  pease  and  tremble,  posh- 
ing away  the  missive  with  a  coovwJsjve  shadder. 
But  she  dared  not  think— she  dared  net  allow  her- 
self to  dwell  on  the  past-~or  die  future  y  to*  be 


be  all  action,  aad  no  thought.  She  had  filled  her 
letter  with  praises  of  Rupert  WyvHI— she  had  told 
of  his  kindness  to  Hester  Daftey  and  her  grand* 
child— of  his  admirable  ecting-of  all  that  could 
please  one  who  loved  as  doting^  as  Susan  Way ; 
and  her  pen  had  not  paused^  seeming  to  gather  in- 
spiration from  her  subject— it  had  not  even  stopped 
when  she  pledged  herself  to  do  aH  she  coaM  to 
farther  his  interests,  when  tbev  did  not  interfere 
with«bcr  brother's,  ending  with  the  warmest  wishes 
for  her  happiness,  and  an  intimation  that  she  knew 
of  their  meeting  on  the  previous  day*    She  had  re- 


ef some  proved  her  to  be  unsociable,  for  unsociable 
people  always  vote  family  parties  to  be  family 
bores |  sons  we  have  already  said,  her  house  and 
table  were  on  this  day  filed  to  overflowing,  and 
Michael  was  again  anxious  that  his  sister  should 
best ;  and  in  Ills  estimation,  not  only 
her  conversation  also  was  remarka- 


roaged  Rupert  in  the  matter  of  the 
damsel  at  Drinkbourne,  suspecting  him  of  wooing 
more  than  one  'at  a  time,  for  his  present  pleasure, 
on  bating  in  the  words  of  tbe  song— 

•'Bent  his  knee  at  every  shrine, 
And  left  Ms  heart  at  none  |" 

and  she  wta  bound  to  repair  this  wrong ;  for  which 

Surpose,  and  in  conformity  with  her  promise  to 
usan,  she  resolved  on  being  peculiarly  friendly  and 


pleasant  when  next  they  met,  but  her  plans  were 
~  for  the  time  being  by  his  only  joining  the 


frustrated  I 
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party  in  their  passage  to  the  dining-room  |  and  by 
her  being  secured  as  a  neighbour  by  Captain  Ridge- 
way and  Edred  CottereH,  who  vied  during  the 
whole  of  dinner,  a  Vctwie  Vun  de  Pautre,  in  their 
attentions  ;  not .  only  endeavouring  to  erara  her 
like  Mrs.  Bailey  with  roast  meats,  and  boiled  meats, 
sweets  and  sours  ;  but  also  with  honied  words  and 
admiring  looks,  till  she  was  led  to  think  on  the  sen- 
tence in  her  morning's  letter—''  I  know  your  heart 
is  already  Edred  CottreU's,"  and  to  speculate  upon 
its  truth. 

Was  her  heart  Edred  CottreU's  ?  And  what  was 
more  importaut,  was  his  heart  hers?  There  were 
those  at  table,  who,  judging  from  his  petit*  tcsnt, 
and  her  manner  of  receiving  them,  would  hate 
answered  both  Questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  of 
this  number  were  her  brother,  Mrs.  Sewell,  and 
perhaps  Wyvill,  who,  sitting  exactly  opposite,  oc- 
casionally glanced  at  his  fair  ijuwj-^m,  though  his 
general  devotion  to  his  next  neighbour,  a  pretty 
sensible  girl,  was  exemplary. 

"  Now  that  die  sun  departs  mere  will  be  darkness 
all  around,"  said  Captain  Radpeway,  gallantly,  as 
Rosalind  rose  to  follow  the  ladies  from  the  room. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  compare  mc  to  a  huge  bait  of 
fire,  that  dazzles  and>tans  us,  and  was  only  created 
to  bring  Rowland's  Kalydor  Into  fashion  ?*  she  an- 
swered gaily,  feeling  no  vexation  at  the  compliment 
as  she  had  done  batons  in  WyvilTa  case.  What 
mattered  it  to  her  whether  Captain  Ridgeway 
thought  her  frivolous  or  not  ? 

"  f  will  submit  to  the  tanning  and  dazzling— only 
let  me  bask  in  the  warmth  of  its  ray/9  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  young  soldier;  and  true  to  his  words  he 
sought  her  immediately  on  entering  the  drawing-- 
room and  secured  her  hand  for  the  first  dance,  when 
Mrs.  Denham  proposed  a  quadrille,  having  pro- 
cured the  attendance  of  the  village  band. 

"How  brilliant  your  sister  is  this  evenkir— so 
lively,  so  fascinating !"  remarked  Captain  Ridge- 
way to  Michael,  a  little  annoyed,  as  young  Trevor 
thought,  at  her  receiving  Edred 's  attentions  so 
graciously,  and  appearing  so  absorbed  in  his  con- 
versation as  to  forget  the  mysteries  of  Finale.  He 
could  not  catch  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  which 
was  Ivy  Cottage  and  her  parents,  of  whom  Edred 
had  that  day  heard  satisfactory  accounts  from  a 
friend. 

"  Yes,  Rose  is  in  her  brightest  mood  to-night— 
her  buoyant  spirits  will  bear  her  triumphantly 
through  every  ill." 

«I  wish  I  had  a  fortune,"  observed  Captain 
Ridgeway  abruptly,  after  gasing  for 
upon  Rosalind. 

<<  I  wish  you  had,"  replied,  Michael  laughing  at  tbe 
sudden  exclamation.  *  And  my  pretty  Rose  too  |  she 
win  have  next  to  nothing,"  he  added  more  gravely. 
"  But  then  she  is  a  fortune  in  herself;  and  so  Cot- 
trell  seems  to  think.  He  is  a  fine  generous  fellow, 
and  deserves  her,  that  I  must  say.'" 

"  Then  1  am  to  understand  that  they  are  en- 
gaged, observed  Captain  Ridgeway,  with  something 
like  a  sigh. 

«  Or  will  be,  1  eooelude,  one  of  these  days,  if  I 
may  trust  Cottrell  himself.  They  will  make  a 
handsome  couple,  won't  they  ?"  he  added,  appeal- 
ing to  Wyvill,  whom  he  just  then  espied  at  his 
elbow. 

"  Very  handsome,"  answered  Rupert,  crossing 
the  room  to  join  Mr.  Adnara,  who  greeted  him 
with  the  exclamation— 

«  Cottrell  will  certainly  win  that  girl.-  Why  do 
you  not  enter  the  list*  against  him  ?" 

« I  will  be  second  to  none." 

«  But  you  miglit  be  first  if  you  chose  to  put  form 
all  your  energies.1' 

«  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  k  ehandeue." 


tunhy  of  showing  a  friendly  feeling  toward*  Rupert 
as  she  had  intended,  for  a  considerable  time  %  but 
at  length,  perceiving  him  almost  alone,  die  ap- 
proached and  addressed  him,  if  not  without  some 
slight  confusion,  notwithstanding  her  efforts,  yet 
with  what  she  considered  a  manner  marking  her 
wish  to  he  friends,  and  atone  for  any  former  cold- 
ness. Whether  he  interpreted  her  manner  as  she 
Intended  was  another  thing.  Each  one  looks  throng 
a  glass  of  his  own,  so  one  sees  the  landscape  as 
cssjfenr  de  rote,  another  as  yellow.  M  You  bespoke 
me  as  a  partner  three  days  since— shall  I  he  very 
hold  and  offer  yon  my  hand  for  the  nest  qua- 
drille ?" 

I  must  feel  flattered  by  the  offer;  hot  it  comes 
too  late.— 4  am  encaged,"  he  answered  moodily, 
startled  by  her  words,  for  he  waa  not  aware  that 
she  was  beside  him,  so  light,  so  timid  had  been  her 


•  Yea  are  worse  than  a  Goth  to  say  so.  Do  not 
assume  such  a  lofty  auyor  I  shall  suspect  that  the 
grapes  are  sour." 

"  Does  Miss  Trevor  then  proclaim  me  her  slave,*' 
enquired  Rupert,  a  crimson  Hush  spreading  over  his 
whole  face. 

"You  the  slave  of  any  woman  I  Why  yon  are  a 
statue— formed  out  of  a  block  of  polar  ice,  and 
fashioned  on  the  moraine;  of  the  shortest  day.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  love." 

"Don't you!"  said  Wyvill,  leaving  Mr.  Adnam 
as  abruptly  as  he  had  left  Michael,  and  challenging 
an  elderly  lady  in  a  discordant  voice  to  a  game  at 
ecarte. 

«  That  was  an  odd  tone,"  thought  Mr.  Adnam, 
hut  something  else  attracting  his  attention  at  the 
moment,  his  mind  turned  to  other  things. 

Rosalind's  hand  was  sought  by  many,  the  marked 
attentions  of  Edred  and  Captain  Ridgeway  having 
made  her  the  fashion,  so  that  she  found  no  oppor- 


The  neat  instant  he  'was  joined  by  Mr.  Bro- 
der  Mc,  and  obliged  to  Inten  and  reply  to  Ids  unin- 
teresting remarksoa  the  music  and  the  company. 

A  burning  blush  spread  over  Rosalind's  free, 
and  neck,  and  brow.  «k  is  well!  I  can  do  no 
mere,  even  for  Susan's  sake,"  was  her  thought  as 
she  turned  away. 

The  erook  struck  eleven.  Bhe  started,  and  by  a 
strong eflbrt  resumed  her  self-command;  hut  the 
stiH  burning  brash  would  not  depart  at  her  bidding. 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing— her  brain  seemed  all 
on  fire. 

<*  Are  you  afraid  of  a  metamorphosis  a  la  Onde- 
nrfld,  that  yon  start  and  hurry  from  the  room  at 
the  striking  of  the  fatal  hour  r  asked  Michael  of 
his  sister,  as  she  was  passing  him  with  a  hasty  step. 

«  Exactly  so;  but  as  a  loving  brother  conceal  my 
misfortune,  and  tell  the  world,  should  it  deign  to 
inquire  alter  me,  that  I  am  gone  to  report  its  pro- 
ceedings to  Anne." 

"  Nonsense,  Rose,  stay  here  t  Anne  is  asleep,  or 
ought  to  be,  and  your  admiring  beaux  will  hang 
themselves  in  despair  at  your  absence." 

"Like  a  string  of  onions.  How  well  they  will 
look  suspended  from  the  kitchen  rafters." 

"  Yon  will  softer  for  this  impertinence,  Rose. 
Cupid  will  take  bis  revenge,  and  I  shall  see  yen 
signing  and  pining  beneath  his  iron  role." 

"  Will  you,"  answered  his  sister,  in  a  tone  that 
struck  her  hearer. 

«  Yes,  that  I  shall,  proud  wafer,  despite  jour  lofty 
defiance.    Bat  do  not  ran  away." 

"I  promised  Anne  to  be  with  her  at  eleven,  and 
it  ia  now  a  minute  later.  Do  not  detain  me ;  I 
shall  be  back  immediately." 

"I  shall  wutcn  for  your  return,"  whispered  Ed- 
red, as  he  opened  the  door  for  her  egress. 

"  All  will  be  dull  in  your  absence/'  looked  Cap- 
tain Ridgeway,  but  Rosalind  answered  neither— she 
saw  not—heard  nee 
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^T  hop©,  dear,  jtju have  not  been  cf|jeelHig  me,"' 


said  Momlimf,  ghdinr  gently  toward*  the  bed  of  the 
vrvaGd,  and  taking  the  feverish  hand  that  lay  ex- 
tended t»a  the  coverlet  hi  hen. 

M  Oh,  no,  dear  cousin ;  it  is  only  five  minutes  af- 
ter the  timefcy  the  great  deck,  and  I  drought  per- 
haps  yon  were  engaged  m  a  quadrille." 

«*  Yen  did  not  doubt  my  coming  ?" 

MNo,  indeed ;  f  never  doubt  anything  you  say. 
I  knew  you  would  jgive  up  ytmr  own  pleasure  to 
please  another.  It  is  so  kind  of  yon  to  come  and 
talk  to  me,  when  you  are  to  much  admired,  and 
sought  after,  and  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  said  the 
methane  was  less  nauseous  when  yon  gave  it ;  it 
was  selfish  of  me.** 

•Not  at  all  selfish,  dear  Anne,  and  teneve  me,  I 
would  much  rattier  be  here  with  yon  than  in  the. 
danetng^room.  So  now  let  me  phr/  nunc,  and  do 
you  be  a  very  patient  patient,"  answered  Rosalind 
aweetly,  giving  the  meuletae  to  the  sufferer  with  a 
look  of  affectionate  sympathy,  that  might  almost 
have  woo  the  dying  baek  to  life. " 

"  I  wish  you  were  my  sister,  dear  Rose ;  and  theq 
I  should  he  always  whh  yen,"  said  Anne,  kissing 
the  hand  that  had  again  taken  Iters. 

m  You  have  a  more  beautiful  and  better-tempeii^l 


«*»•,  no;  neither  hi  my  eyes.  Maria  is  rery 
beautiful,  and  t  -like to  look  at  her;  and  she  is  not 
eross,  hut  she  is  not  Mee  yen,  dear  Rose  ;  she  wants 
your— youp  <  ■  -y oar  heart,  ah !  that  is  it  I  I  wish  I 
were  not  so  ugly,"  she  added  with  a  sMi. 

"  Ugly,  dear  Anne  !  yott  are  not  ugly.  What  a 
taneyP* 

*  Mamma  says  so :  I  wish  I  was  as  beautiful  as 
Maria,  smd  then  mamma  would  lore  me  as  she  does 
her,"  said  Anne  with  touching  sadness. 

«  She  woes  lore  you,  my  dear  Anne.  Do  not 
take  such  alaneya*  that  into  your  head.*' 

"  Yea,  love  me  perhaptas  alt  mothers  must— a 
little— a  rery  little.  I  wish  I  were  a  beauty,  like 
you,  Rosalind,9*  she  added  passionately. 

M  Do  not  wish  to  he  like  me,  Aaoc ;  beauty  does 
not  brag  happiness.** 

**  Are  not  you  happy,  Chew  f"  questioned  the  eager 
eirl,  starting  up  to  look  into  Rosalind's  face,  struck 
•sMashaHhadr 


I  been  with  her  tone, 
"lie -daw*!  lie  down !  this  will  never  do. 


Mid 


not  say  that  I  was  unhappy,  but  you  remember  the 
fate  of  poor  Mrs.  Drummond  ;  rich,  beautiful,  ant' 
Uleut*d--ye4  mtterabte  ?" answered  Rosalind,  eva- 


srreW. 

^Ye^inSsiMwMe^reTKartedtliemvaftd^nahol. 
low  voice,  that  made  Rosafind  shudder?  and  yet  it 
waauearoely  mora  hollow  than*  her  own  had  been. 
"Butane  died  young,**  added  Antie,  after  a  brief 


*  There  was  consumption  m  the  fihnhV,"  obser- 
ved Rosalind,  understanding  the  sufferers  traiu  of 
tltought,  and  framing  her  answer  aeeoruHiaty. 

*  F  shalt  die  young,  too,"  sakl  Anne  ift  a  voice 
aoaieely  above  a  whisper* 

"  I  wiH  have  women  gloomy  fancies,  Anne,"  re* 
pfied  Rosalind  eheerfuMy;  ••your  pulse  is  better, 
and  I  insist  on  a  speedy  recovery  to  do  honour  to 
my  nursing.'* 

***  lie  you  thiak  it  is  such  a  sad  thing  to  die  youngs 
then  ?"  Questioned  Anne,  guaing  earnestly  into  her 
nsec.  «*ft  would  he  sad  for  you  whom  every  body 
loves;  bat  for  me— no  one  loves  roe.'* 

*  Uk>  not  tell  fibs,  Anne,  I  love  you  for  one ;  'and 
your  mother  and  stater  love  you,  and  many  more, 
so  away  wkh  these  idle  forebodings,*'  cried  Rosa- 
lind, pressing  her  lips  to  the  parched  ones  of  the 
invalid,  wboerang  round  her  neck  with  a  convulsive 
grasp. 

Aa  this  emotion  could  not  be  beneficial,  and 
tsigbt  prove  highly  injurious,  instead  of  allowing 

9 


the  sufferer  to  proceed  in  die  same  melancholy 
strain,  Rosalind  sought  to  cheer  and  amuse  her,  and 
soon  succeeded  even  beyond  her  hopes. 

Anne  not  only  smiled,  but  absolutely  laughed  at 
her  kind  cousin  *s  sallies,  and  Rosalind  on  her  part 
went  tjn  eliatting  and  cheering  tilt  the  dance  and 
the  dancers  were  Quite  forgotten  5  and  she  thought 
only  of  the  pleasure  she  was  giving  the  poor  ne- 
glected girl,  who,  in  spite  of  her  gentle  disposition, 
was  little  noticed  bp  any  of  her  family. 

**  Here  comes  Turner  to  scold  me  for  talking  so 
much,  I  suppose,"  ssid  Rosalind,  asthe  door  opened 
and  a  person  approached  the  bed.  "Do  not  be 
eross,  nurse,"  she  added  playfully,  peeping  round 
the  curtain.  "I  have  done  Anne  more  good  than 
Doctor  Jackson,  and  all  the  ptisans  and  salines,  and 
shall  claim  an  enormous  fee.' 

It  was  not  the  nurse,  but  Mrs.  Penham,  who 
showed  some  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Rosalind. 
.   **  You  here,  Miss  Trevor!  I  thought  you  were  in 
the  saloon  surrounded  with  beaux,  and  inundated 
with  compliments." 

*  You  were  mistaken,  then,  madam,"  answered 
Rosalind  eohJIy,  hurt  at  Mrs.  Deohanrt  remark, 
which  appear  ed  to  her  as  meant  for  a  rebuke. 

"  80  it  seems  ;  but  the  saloon  is  a  more  fitting 
place  for  you  at  this  time." 

*  1  prefer  amusing  Anne." 
"Your  partners  will  lament  rour  ahsence— you 

had  better  return,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  with  her 
usual  formality,  showing  no  displeasure  at  the 
bnaqoeness  or  Rosalind's  answers. 

*  Yes,  you  had  better  go,  dear  Rose  ;  it  was  very 
selfish  of  me  to  ask  you  to  come  and  give  roe  my 
medleiae." 

M  Not.  at  all  selfish,  dear  Anne,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore ;  I  am  much  happier  here  than  I  should  be  in 
the  saloon," 

Mrs.  Denham  looked  at  her  steadily,  Rosalind 
fancied  searchingty,  and  beyond  this  imagined  that 
she  could  perceive  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
rather  softer  intonation  of  voice  when  she  next  ad- 
dressed her. 

*  You  had  better  return  to  the  saloon,  Miss  Tre- 
vor; unless  indeed  you  would  prefer  retiring  to 
rest,  for  you  look  flushed,  yet  worn." 

**  Do  yoo  think  so,  madam ;  I  hare  been  compli- 
mented on  looking  especially  brilliant" 

"  Verv  likely, Miss  Trevor;  but  I  am  no  flat- 
tcrer.  However  since  you  will  not  admit  of  indis- 
position, return  to  the  dancers;  by  remaining  here 
you  prevent  Anne*B  obtaining  the  sleep  she  needs. 
I  wiH  arrange  her  -pillows— your  gay  remarks  witl 
only  excite  her.* 

As  this  was  said  in  a  peremptory  tone  that  allow- 
ed of  no  opposition,  Rosalind,  after  kissing  her 
young  cousin,  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  young 
cousin  to  a  tetc~G-tete  with  the  cold,  the  formal, 
the  dreaded  Mrs.  Denham. 

Poor  Anue  was  in  dismay,  but  her  terror  soon 
subsided.  Mrs.  Denham  smoothed  the  counterpane 
and  arranged  the  pillows,  not  only  with  care,  but 
kindness;  nay,  she  even  listened  graciously  to  her 
affectionate  praises  of  Rosalind,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry how  long  she  had  been  there,  then,  feeling 
her  "pulse  and  predicting  speedy  amendment,  she 
left  her  wKh  a  friendly  good  night,  after  placing 
some  fruit  beside  her— the  purpose  of  her  wit. 

m  This  is  jost  right ;  I  was  looking  for  a  trff-a-frft 
and  Cottren  for  a  partner?  yon  wfflfill  both  offices 
admirably,"  cried  Michael,  seizing  on  his  sister  im- 
mediately on  her  return  to  the  saloon,  and  whisking 
her  off  towards  the  quadrille,  beckoning  Bdred  to 
follow. 

"  1  am  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  it  seems," 
said  Rosalind. 

"None  whatever;  you  must  be  sacrificed  for  my 
advantage,  so  submit  to  martyrdom  with  a  good 
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grace,"  Answered  her  brother,  baa  arch  look  telling 
how  little  like  martyrdom  he  supposed  she  would 
consider  the  dancing  with  CottrelL 

"  Then  you  must  make  yourself  most  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  cousin  Edred,"  said  Rosalind  stri- 
ving to  shake  off  the  painful  impression  left  by  Mi- 
chael's assertion,  that  she  most  be  sacrificed  for  his 
advantage,  an  assertion  which  had  struck  her  with 
the  force  of  a  prophecy. 

"What  would  I  not  do  to  obtain  your  hand?" 
whispered  Edrcd,  just  not  so  low  but  that  be  was 
overheard  by  Wy  viH,  who  waa  standing  near. 

"  You  are  a  most  wonderful  creature,  cousin  Ed- 
red  !  you  are  a  mo}.  You  can  coin  compliments  as 
her  majesty's  servants  coin  farthings,  with  this  su- 
periority! that  what  they  coin  has  coat  them  some- 
thing in  the  raw  material,  and  they  work  only  by 
day,  wbereaayou coin  alsohy fright/' aaawered Ro- 
salind j  but  Wy rill  did  not  hear  her,  for  he  had 
been  called  away  by  Mr.  Adoam. 

"  Mine  are  no  coined  compliment*,  fair 
but  the  outpouring  of  truth/' 

The  figure  of  the  dance  prevented*  reply. 

Rosalind's  call  on  Edred  to  make  himself  espe- 
cially agreeable  was  fully  answered.  His  whole 
powers  of  conversation,  and  they  were  considera- 
ble, were  put  in  requisition  to  attract  and  rivet  her 
attention,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  Captain 
Ridgeway  admitted  that  had  a  longer  acquaintance 
allowed  him  to  form  hopes,  those  hopes  would  have 
been  vain.  To  conceal  her  feelings  from  all,  even 
from  herself,  if  she  couki,  Rosalind  rushed  aa  it 


piqpMd  and  wosmded  biro  ia  thei 
inclined  to  make  amende  in  the  « 
tad  repulsed  her  attempt  at  reeon 
... _  was  never  likely  to  renew  it.  That 
ing  for  Rosalind  be  had  forgotten  to  fulfil  his  plead- 
ed engagement  till  sought  by  the  lady  w  brother, 
"  r  a  second  act  of  incivility,  and  no-  excuse 
first.  They  were  both  nigb-cpirited  ond 
too  high-spirited  and  proud:  and  tbeprob- 
ras,  that  il  not  open  fees,  they  wonld  etHI 


ability  was, 

never  be  friends.     , 

*  It  matters  net- she  wiR  be  CottreH'a  bride,  an4 
I  enter  no  bouse  of  hie  aa  a  gwesf,"  waa  Rtspert'o 
eloetne  thought,  aa  after  tossing  about  this  side  and 
that,  Be  settled  himself  in  a  proper  sleeping  posi- 
tion, with  the  resolution  toremain  awake  no  longer. 

Haw  each  resolutions  are  generally  kept  there 
are  lew  who  cannot  telk 


CHAPTER  XT, 

"  Raking  doea  not  agree  with  yon,  soy  dear,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Bailey  abruptly  the  following  morn- 
ing, raising  her  eyes  from  ner  own  emptied  plate  to 
Rosalind's  face.  "  You  are  aa  pale  aa  a  ghost*  nod 
your  eye-lid*  look  aa  if  they  were  bet*  down  by  n 
weight,  and  ccejd  not  be  lifted  op." 

"No  libel  on  my  good  looks  it  yon  please,  Mrs. 
Bailey^"  answered  Rosalind,  a  crimson  tosh  bely- 
ing the  accusation  of  paleness,  as  the  felt  that  the 


were  into  gaiety  and  excitement,  never  considering  eye*  of  all  assembled  at  the  breeksast  table  were 


what  constructions  might  be  put  on  her  conduct 
by  others.  As  long  as  the  truth  was  not. guessed, 
she  thought  of  little  else. 

Though  Wyvill  had  listened  quietly  to  Mr.  Bro- 
derick's  remarks,  and  answered  them  with  won- 
derful propriety,  considering  that  hetlid  not  com- 
prehend more  than  a  quarter  of  what  waa  said,  his 
thoughts  were  with  Miss  Trevor.  Scarcely  had  his 
brief  reply  been  made,  ere  be  felt  that  it  bad  been 
abrupt,  unkind,  nay,  even  rude,  and  was  anxious  to 
apologize  for  his  brosquerie;  but  when  he  looked 
for  Rosalind  she  was  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as 
Edred  was  absent  also,  be  set  St  down  as  a  fast  that 
they  must  be  together.  Who  has  not  suffered  from 
setting  down  a  supposition  as  a  fact  ?  Yet  who 
learns  wisdom  as  he  should  from  experience  ? 

'When  next  he  saw  her  Edred  was  beside  her, 
and  his  looks  and  tones  were  the  looks  and  tones  of 
a  lover,  such  at  least  was  Rupert's  interpretation  of 
his  soft  whisper.  After  getting  rid  of  Mr,  Adnam 
he  continued  to  watch  the  cousins.  He  saw  her  at- 
tention—»he  met  Edrcd 's  triumphant  glance,  and 
determined  that  his  conduct  must  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  Rosalind,  and  that  to  Interrupt  her 
conversation  with  Cottrell  would  he  counted  un- 
eourteous  and  unwelcome.  He  would  have  joined 
her  when  Cottrell  left,  her,  but  she  was  claimed  by 
another  partner,  and  again  hurried  off  to  take  her 
place  in  the  closing  quadrille,  in  which  he  was  him- 
self compelled  to  perform. 

Then  to  this  last  quadrille,  succeeded  leave  tak- 
ings—such warm  leave  takings  on  the  part  of  the 
Ridgeways,  who  were  delighted  with  Rosalind,  that 
he  could  not  interrupt  them  without  another  breach 
of  politeness  {  and  when  he  returned  to  the  saloon 
after  escorting  Miss  Pearson  to  the  carriage,  at 
Mrs.  Deohanvs  request,  Miss  Trevor  waa  gone. 
He  lingered,  but  she  did  not  return  ;  so  he  too  was 
obliged  to  retire  without  taring  apologized  for  his 
cold  rejection  of  her  hand,  and  with  the  feeling  that 
to  name  the  subject  on  the  morrow  would  appear 
ridiculous,  as  she  had  probably  already  forgotten  a 
circumstance  so  trivial  in  her  eyes. 

Hs  prior  engagement  was  no  fabricated  plea  \ 
hut  it  should  have  been  urged  more  gently,  and  her 
riendrr  advances  met  in  the  same  spirit.    If  she 


fixed  upon  her,  MI  consider  myself  as  robust  oa  n 


"You  may  consider  yourself  to  be  what  ym» 
please,  my  dear,  but  every  one  else  will  agree  with 
me  that  yon  are  looking  wretchedly  ill,  though  you 
have  coloured  scarlet  now,  because  we  are  nil  staring; 
at  yoo.    There  ■  a  res)  hoe  round  your  eye*, 

"How  rude, Mrs.  Bailey,  to  neense  me  of  bav- 
ing  ferret'*  eyes,*,'  exclaimed  poor  RoseJmd,  inter- 
rupting ber,  hoping  by  an  assumption  of  putt/  to 
silence  nil  further  comment  on  her  appearance. 

u  You  mar  buigh  if  you  please, and  call  mo  rode, 
too,  my  dear ;  hot  I  stil  maintain  thai  you  arelook- 
ing  very  ill,  just  a*  if  yon  had  not  bad  o  wink  of 
sleep  all  night.  Don't  you  agree  with  me*  my  dear 
Mi£l>roh*W" 

«  Miss  Trevor  danced  a  mat  deal,  and  may  weft 
feel  fatigued  this  morning,  answered  that  laoy*  *• 
quietly  as  if  the  good  or  ill  looks  of  hor  guest  were 
a  matter  of  perfect  mdhTertocc. 

u  I  am  sore  1  onoood  quite  a*  much,  and  soda! 
Elizabeth,  and  yet  we  are  not  tired,"  rernarked  Je- 
mima Bailey,  who  did  not  like  to  have  it  sufjposed 
that  Rosalind  had  danced  more  than  fceietifafld  sit- 
ter. 


"  But  you  were  not  op  at 
1  side, » 


tbia  inorusass,  sod 
seated  by  Anne's  bed  side,"  rejoarked  MraToewell 


firing  up  in  defence  of  RomuM,  without  clearly 
comprehending  from  what  aacnaation  abe  meant  to 
defend  her.  I  told  hor  she  would  jet  a  headache, 
and  now  it  ha*  come,  1  am  sure,  from  ber -heavy 
eyes  and  purple  lids." 

<*  Yon  could  have  had  no  sleep,  Rose.  How  eonU 
you  think  of  doing  this,  imprudent  girl  ?"  said  Mi- 
chael, looking  at.  bis  sister  with  a&cttonate  re- 
proach. 

"  You  spoil  Anne,  fejraouring  her  whims  in  this 
way,"  observed  Mrs.  Weston,  colouring  nod  using  a 
tone  of  reproof  to  bide  from  other*  nod  herself  the 
neglect  of  the  poor  patient  invalid. 

"  You  really  should  be  more  careful  of  yourself," 
said  Edred,  in  tender  accents. 

"If  lam  to  be  scokkd  aU  round,  I  shall  take 
flight,"  cried  Rosalind, forcing  a  Ungh,  though  her 
head  was  aching  with  a  dull,  heavy  ache  that  weigh- 


WHO    SHALL   BE   HEIR? 


.«d  down  Iter  eyefids  as  Bin.  Bailey  had  wraerked, 
asd  pressed  upon  ber  spirits  heavier  still. 

"No, co:  instead  of  flying  off,  let  me  give  you 
4VKAher  eup  of  coffee.  Here  is  the  letter  busy  so 
tke  good  folks  will  bo  better  employed  than  in  ma- 
king you  uiMJomfertable  by  staring  at  you,"  aaid  Ed- 
led  kindly,  pouring  out  tne  coffee  as  he  spoke. 

He  was  rigbt—aur  some  moments  aM  were  too 
moon  encaged  with  letters  or  papers  to  observe 
whether  Rosalindas  cheek  grow  pale  from,  exhaus- 
tion), or  flushed  with  fever. 

*«  What  n  the  matter,  Trevor/    Yoaare  making 
wry  laces  at  your  news*"  remarked  Richard  Wes- 
ton, delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  saying 
thing  auac  ' 

"Cause 
Michael  fretfi 


make  wry  fanes,' 
taking  no -pains  to  conceal  his 


enowgh  to 

netfeJy,*] 

"Had  it  arrived  but  yesterday,  I 
have  made  some  arrangements  with  Colonel  Ridge-* 
way,  but  unluckily  he  was  to  leave  the  Pearsons 
this  morning  at  eight,  and  I  do  not  know  his  dirce- 


jouruey 
him,  an 


*BiitwlisAatherolscbk4maa?  for  this 
stoteJh^  nothing." 

"  TTtemmhief  is  this :— Chalmers,  who  took  my 
duty,  is  called  away  to  a  djing  father,  and  as  some 
timid  maneiaetuTertare  talking  nonsense  about  ap- 
prwhsasttd  riots,  my  presence  is  required  at  head 
quarters,  which  is  most  provoking  when  I  am  so 
happy  here,  and  so  nraeh  enjoy  my  holidays.  Per- 
Jume  I  can  manage  it  though  by  a  little  activity.  I 
will  he  off  to  the  Pearsons  at  once  the  Colonel's 
ney  may  hove  been  delayed,  or  1  may  overtake 
,  and  obtain  permission  to  remain  here  awhile." 
1  When  we  receive  pay  for  the  performance  of 
duties,  those  eaJties  should  ho  conscientiously  per- 
formed. I  should  think  you  bad  better  obey  (he 
snaodate  without  any  demur— a  soldier  should  be  at 
his  post  in  time  of  danger,"  observed  Mrs.  Denham 
fmmtedly. 

Sock  words,  and  such  a  manner,  could  not  be 
disputed :  Michael  saw  at  once  that  he  most  leave 
Deoawm,and  the  msJicicos  smiles  exsheuged  be- 
tween Richard  and  the  Misses  Bailey,  showed  that 
they  considered  him  a  bsjawhed  man.  He 
across  at  Rosalind,  whose  cheek  had  again 
deadly  pale,  and  read  in  her  look  a  conformation  of 
hia  fears. 

"  Such  being  your  opinion,  my  dear  Mrs.  Den- 
bam,  of  course  I  submit  wHK  what  patience  I  may,'* 
said  Michael,  after  a  little  hesitation 

"  I  think  yon  will  do  issjhtf  few  have  the  power 
of  foilewis*  their  aw*  iael*siu*^»  observed  Mrs. 
Denbsm,  a  little  softened,  some  imagined,  by  his 
"Wsmnmnstyoogol" 

leet  the  snail." 


'•aid  Mrs. 


Ml  should  leave  this  at  six  to  meet 

"  Then  we  will  dine  at  five  to-day 
Denhara  as  she  left  the  room.  • 

•'  How  provoking !"  said  Rosalind*  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  strolled  Out  on  the  lawn  with  her 
brother. 

*  Marin  will  be  in  despair  at  taring  no  one  to 
flirt  with,  since  Rosalind  inononoiisek  Cottroll  and 
Wyvill,"  observed  Richard  nknussoasly. 

The  brother  and  sister  made  no  replyi  but  walk- 
ed on  arm  in  arm  till  they  were  alone.  Michael 
grumbled  and  fretted  at  bis  recall,  whilst  Rosalind 
soothed  and  cheered  him,  though  her  own  heart 
was  heavy  at  hia  ctepasiave,  and  tears  rotted  down 
her  cheeks  as  she  strove  to  reconcile  him  to hiafatt. 

"  If  I  could  but  tett  whether  the  old  woman  spoke 
only  from  her  formal  ideas  of  duty,  or  from  a  wish 
to  get  rid  of  me,  I  should  be  better  satisfied ,"  ee~ 
ehnsned  the  young  soldier  impatiently,  as  he  was 
leaving  bis  sister  m  the  hall  to*give  the  needful  or* 
ders  to  his  servant 

His  wish  was  soon  aesoovplished.  Mrs.  Den- 
ham's  feeling  were  to  be  made  sufficiently  clear. 

«  if  you  will  come  into  my  study,  Miss  Trevor, 


I  will  show  you  the  old  book  of  whichl-was  speak- 
ing yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  encountering 
Rosalmd  upon  the  stairs. 

Had  she  followed  her  own  mclinationa,  Rosalind 
would  have  pleaded  a  headache  as  an  excuse  for 
deferring  the  inspection  of  the  book  till  some  future 
time,  but  for  Michael's  sake  she  accompanied  her 
hostess  with,  thanks  for  the  offer. 

«  Take  a  seat,  Miss  Trevor,  "said  Mrs.  Denham, 
after  showing  the  old  tome.  "  As  you  have  doubt- 
lew  guessed,  I  did  not  seek  this  interview  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  displaying  any  boek--I  would  ask 
you  a  few  questions." 

Rosalind  trembled,  end  turned  red  and  white  in 
a  minute.  What  could  her  cold  and  formal  hostess 
wish  to  ask  her  ?  Not  knowing  bow  to  reply,  she 
merely  bowed,  whist  Mrs.  Denham.  took  a  aeat  di- 
rectly opposite,  so  that,  she  could  notice  every 
ebange  of  countenance.  I -wish  to  ask  a  few 
questions*  is  an  awful  commencement  at  any  time, 
but  when  made  by  a  cold,  and,  as  Rosalind  believed, 
unfeeling  person,  it  was  absolutely  terrific  to  one  of 
high  spirits,  and  a  warm  heart 

"1  am  not  given  to  asng  prelates,  nod  therefore, 
Alias  Trevor,  I  must  be*  you  to  excuse  me  if  my 
questions  should  seem  abrupt,"  began  Mrs  Den- 
ham, after  a  short,  but,  to  Rosalind,  awful  pause. 

It  might  be  only  the  effect  of  imss^natioo,  but 
Rosalind  fancied  that  the  speaker's  eye  waa  keener 
than  usual. 

"  Does  your  brother  owe  the  Messrs.  Tanner 
and  Co.  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  hire  of  horses, 
carriages,  and  other  things  ?" 

"  No,  madam  i"  answered  Rosalind  resolutely, 
though  undeekled  whether  to  grieve  or  rejoice  that 
the  dreaded  questions  referred  to  her  brother  in- 
stead of  beinelC 

"  You  speak  very  positively  on  this  point  Does 
lieutenant  Trevor  make  you  acquainted  with  all 
has  debtor 

?  It  should  seem  that  you  thought,  so,  madam, 
from  applying  to  me  on  the  subject,"  answered 
Rosalind,  vexed  at  what  she  considered  an  implied 
doubt  of  her  veracity,  and  afraid  of  committing  her 
brother  by  a  more  open  reply. 

"  You  are  not  speaking  with  your  usual  frankness, 
Miss  Trevor,"  remarked  Mrs.  Denham  severely. 

"Frankiie«0,inadara,  should  extend  only  to  our 
own  concerns." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  if  I  questioned  you  as 
to  your  owneoosemsl  should  meet  with  that  frank- 
ness of  which  you  boast" 

Mam  ever  frank*  madam,  to  those  •  who  from 
sffection  or  relationship  have  the  right  to  claim  my 


«  This  is  another  evasion,  Miss  Trevor  r— outlet 
it  pass  I  see  you  do  net  consider  me  entitled  by 
reMtfesnbin  or  sffeation  to  slnim  your  confidence, 
and  must  frame  my  questions  differently.  Had  not 
your  brother  such  *  debt  a  short  time  since  f 

«  He  had,"  answered  Rosntfnd  frankly,  though 
surprised  at  Mrs.  Denhamfa  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

"Yousav-thMbeheenene  such  now— Am  I  to 
understand  that  it  is  paid?" 

"  Yes,  madam.'* 

«  And  bow  long  smee  ?" 

Rosalind  hesitated.  >  She  knew  Mrs.  Denham 's 
strong  opinions  concerning  debt,  and  feared  lest  an 
inadvertent  admission  might  prejudice  Michael  in 
her  eyes  j  'vet  an  answer «mst  be  given, so  she  had 
nothmglefi  but  to  toll  Uieiwplc  truth.  Tomlse- 
hood  she  never  steeped,  and  silence,  or,  an  evadve 
reply,  might  do  her  brother  more  barm  than  good. 

<*  It  was  nan*  some  days  back,  I  believe,"  aaid 


"  How  did  your  brother  procure  the  I 
"Not  having  the  sum  by  him  at  the  moment,  he 
accepted  a  loan  from  a  friend."  >" 
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"  Wm  tlie  debt  of  lone  standing,  or  thii  the  first 
application  for  payment  f " 

u  I  do  not  know  the  standing  of  the  debt.* 

"  Nor  the  items  ?"  asked  Bin.  Denham,  as  Ro- 
salind thought,  incredulously. 

«*  Nor  the  items,  exactly ;  I  understood  they  were 
for  hones,  saddlery,  and  needful  military  accoutre- 
ments—things that  I  could  know  nothing  about." 

«  And  yon  believed  this  ?" 

«  Of  course,"  answered  Rosalind,  a  little  indig- 
nantly. 

«  Did  you  not  see  the  bill  ?' 

"  No  madam,  I  did  not" 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  generous  friend  who 
lent  the  money?" 

« Is  it  kind,  my  dear  madam,  to  question  a  sister 
of  her  brother's  concerns,  of  which  she  knows  next 
to  nothing,  when  an  inadvertent  word  may  do  him 
serious  injury  in  the  opinion  of  one,  whose  esteem 
he  is  most  anxious  to  obtain  ?"  said  Rosalind,  after 
a  moment's  pause.  "  Would  it  not  be  indelicate 
in  me  to  name  that  friend  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  in  you 
to  ask  me  ?" 

If  the  words  were  bold,  the  manner  was  respect 
fill,  even  sad  j  and  Mrs.  Denham,  instead  of  being 
offended  by  her  remonstrance,  was  touched  by  it, 
and  spoke  in  a  loftier  tone. 


«  Did  you  recommend  his  applying  to  Bdred  Cot- 
trell?" 

"  No,  Madam ;  I  knew  nothing  of  the  cJrcom- 
stanee  till  the  offer  had  been  accepted,  when  inter- 
ference would  have  eome  too  late." 

"  Then  you  did  not  approve  of  his  applying  to 
him." 

"  It  could  not  be  called  an  application  j  Edred 
guessed  the  cause  from  Michael's  vexation,  and  of- 
fered to  lend  the  money  after  learning  the  truth  by 
adroit  questioning." 

M  This  was  a  ver?  friendly  act,  and  I  am  glad 
Edred  has  money  to  lend  bis  friends,  since  he  makes 
such  a  kind  use  of  if.*' 

Rosalind  said  nothing,  though  aware  that  Mrs. 
Denham  was  watching  her  and  waiting  for  a  reply. 

44  Yon  appear  to  hate  a  great  objection  to  being 
his  debtor/' 

"1  have." 

"  That  is  a  brief,  bat  decided  answer,  yet  some 
night  doubt  and  disbelieve." 

"  Some  might,  but  you  expressed  conviction  of 
my  being  incapable  of  falsehood." 

« I  did,  and  would  do  so  again.  8hafl  I  estabhuh 
the  justice  of  my  conviction  by  further  questions  on 
this  subject  ?" 

'  There  can  be  no  need,"  said  Rosalind  quickly. 


"It  is  not  cruel,  Rosalind  Trevor.  I  ask  in  kind-.  *  You,  madam,  can  understand  my  repugnance  to 
neas,and  question  you  in  preference  to  your  broth-  be  indebted  to  any." 

er  from  a  friendly  feeling  to  both.    You  must  know      "  And  to  one  in  particular,"  added  Mrs.  Denham, 
that  this  brother  would  not  dare,  if  I  may  use  the  with  the  only  attempt  at  playfulness  that  her  young 


word,  decline  to  answer 


my  questions,  and  you  may  guest  had 
lore  interest  in  his  welfare ,  as  she  con 


ever  seen ;  but  her  playfulness  vani 


guess'  that  I  shall  feel  more  interest  in  his  welfare  J  as  she  concluded.    *  I  wish  this  horror  of  being  in 
from  © 


conversing  with  you  than  with  him,  I  mean," .  debt  nm  in  the  family.    When  did  you  first  hear  of 
sbe  added  quickly,  catching  Rosalind's  look  of  sur-  this  account  ?" 

prise,  at  this  last  assertion, "  that  a  sister  can  plead  |  "  On  the  day  of  our  meeting  at  Hester  Darter's 
more  warmly  and  effectually  for  a  brother,  than  that  cottage." 

brother  can  plead  for  himself  We  feel  drawn  to-  "  And  yet,  knowing  this  and  professing  a  horror 
wards  one,  who  has  had  the  power  of  exciting  strong  of  debt  as  you  do,  vou  could  be  all  smiles,  and  joy 
affection  in  another.  After  saying  this,  I  leave  the  and  fascination  at  the  Pearsons »  nay,  if  I  rcmem- 
decision  to  yourself— 8haH  I  question  you  or  lieu-  ber  right,  appeared  in  a  now  and  expensive  dress 


for  the  first  ttroe." 

y  What  could  I  do  ?"  said  Rosalind  humbly  nod 
earnestly,  wounded  by  the  reproachful  tone  of  her 
hostess.  «  Had  I  looked  as  sad  as  I  felt,  the  truth 
might  have  been  guessed,  and  Colonel  Ridgeway, 
from  whose  interest  Michael  hopes  for  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  is  at  particular  on  the  sub- 
ject of  debt  as  yourself  At  my  brother's  entreaty 
dierefbre,  and  to  serve  him,  there  were  smiles  on 
my  lip  when  my  heart  wafe  very  sorrowful.  There 
are  many  occasions  when  all,  and  more  especially 
women,  must  hide  the  vulture  that  eats  away  their 
very  life." 

"  There  are  some  such  occasions  in  the  life  of 
all,"  answered  Mrs.  Denham  with  sympathy, touch- 
ed by  the  passionate  look  and  tone  of  the  speaker. 
"  Yet  it  is  very  grievous  when  the  necessity  falls  on 
one  so  young." 

♦♦It  is  tv*evens>  and  hnruV-very  hard  to  be 
borne,"  said  Rosalind  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
Whisper,  whilst  for  a  moment  she  looked  like  one 
struck  down  by  deep  woe ;  bufrsllying  on  the  in- 

stant  she  continued  in  a  firmer  tone, M I  was  not 

would  inconvenience  j  our  father,  J  joyous  when  we  met  in  that  poor  cottage" 

~  "No,  that .»  admit  %  but  I  heard  of  your  being  the 

life  of  the  Pearson's  party,  delighting  all  with  your 


tenant  Trevor?" 

"  Me,  madam,  if  you  please,  since  you  purpose 
only  kindness." 

Rosalind  saw  at  once  that  she  might  with  troth 
plead  ignorance  on  many  points,  which  he  could 
not. 

'*  You  have  chosen  wisely.  I  wilt  not  exhort  vou 
to  answer  truly,  fori  believe  you  incapable  of  false- 
hood, even  to  serve  your  brother." 

"  Thank  you  for  this  belief,"  ssJd  Rosalind  with 
warmth. 

«  To  return  then  to  my  former  question.  Who 
lent  the  money .'" 

"Edred  Cottrell,"  answered  Rosalind, blushing 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  It  was  verv  kind  of  him— -very  kind." 

Rosalind  looked  down  without  speaking,  and  Mrs. 
Denham  continued. 

"  This  loan  may  be  converted  into  a  gift  from 
vour  brother's  inability  to  repay  it." 

"  No,  Madam,  it  shall  be  repaid/*  answered  Ro- 
salind resolutely. 

*  You -speak  boldly  on  this'  point.    How  shall  it 
berepaid?    It         '  " 
imagine,  to  repay  the  sum  ? 

"It  would—I  will  repay  it." 
"How?    With  your  hand  and  heart?" 
"  No  madam,  with  my  purse,"  exclaimed  Ross* 
littd  proudly,  reddening  as  she  spoke. 
u  I  was  not  aware  ofyenr  being  so  rich." 
«  My  godmother  left  me  three  hundred  pounds." 

*  And  this  too  have  lent  your  brother." 
-  This  I  will  lend,  or  give  him,  as  coon  asl  come 


of  age  i  till  then  it  is  eotat  my dkaeasj 
«  Till  that  time  then,  your  brother  must  remain 

Edred  Cottretfs  debtor/' 
«  Not  If  he  can  borrow  money  on  my  security, 

Thich  he  has  promised  me  to  attempt." 


"  Michael's  pressing difhenkies  were  removed  by 
the  loan,  and  it  was  hirwish  that  I  should  please  the 
Ridge  ways,  and  show  them  marked  attention  r— nor 
will  I  deny,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  with  a  slight  blush, "  that  the  gaiety,  at 
first  an  effort,  became  ere  the  dose  of  the  evening 
an  impulse.  It  waa«  gay  scene,  and  all  vied  iu 
their  endeavours  to  please  me." 

«  And  flatter  you,  Rosalind  ?" 

"  I  fear  so, "she  answered,  and  not  without  a  touch 
of  bitterness. 


WHO  SHALL  BB  HEIR? 


"And  the  new  drees?" 

"Oh,  that  horrid  dress  !  you  cannot  think  how  I 
hate  h,  though  Michael's  present.  1  would  have 
worn  an  older,  plainer  one,  but  in  hi»  affection  my 
brother  wished  me  to  look  my  beat,  and  I  could  not 
confute  his  argument  that  any  wearing  it  would  en- 
tail no  fresh  expense.  It  was  mine — it  was  paid 
for— 1  should  please  him  by  appearing  iu  it ; — and  I 
could  not  well  sell  it  to  a  Jew,"  she  added  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  I  felt  far  more  ashamed  than  proud 
when  you  praised  it." 

"  I  saw  you  did.  But  why  permit  him  to  pur- 
chase it  at  C.  as  I  understand  he  did  .?" 

"  Permit !  be  did  it  without  my  knowledge — 
contrary  to  ray  remonstrance,  I  did  not  then  know 
of  this  debt,  or  nothing  should  hare  induced  me  to 
wear  this  present" 

"  Not  his  entreaties  and  caresses  ? 

"  I  think  not ;  but  it  is  bard  tc  refuse  the  entree-      "  Do  not  misconstrue  my 
ties  of  those  we  love— to  remain  unmoved  by  their  podge  Michael  "-exclaimed  Rosalind  eagerly. 
•         --      ~    -  my  honour,  I  know  of  110  other  dcbts»'r 


I  have  no  sister,  Mrs.  Desham,  and  only 
this  one  brother.  We  were  always  together  from 
our  birth— be  grew  the -softer  to  be  a  ntfing  com- 
panion for  me,  and  I — perhaps  I  learnt  to  play  the 
romp  to  be  a  fitter  playfellow  lor  him,"  she  added 
with  one  of  those  half-arch,  half-timid  smiles,  that 
were  so  full  of  fascination.  "  There  were  no  child- 
ish  quarrels  to  disturb  our  lot*,  and  owing  to  my 
father's  Hmited  income,  it  was  late  ere  Michael 
went  to  school.  You  may  smile  at  my  simplicity — 
I  see  you  do—but  a  brother's  affection  would  com- 
pensate me  for  the  jesting  of  the  whole  world.  You 
never  had  a  brother,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  how 
precious  is  a  brother's  lore." 

'<  I  will  not  dispute  this,  Rosalind ;  but  afiectiou 
should  not  degenerate  into  weakness.  Your  bro- 
ther knew  of  this  debt  when  he  made  you  the  pre- 
sent. There  is  aa  old  .proverb  which  he  would  do 
well  to  study— we  should  be  just  before  we  are 


I  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this,  Mrs.  Denham 
—j.  would  not  gainsay  it  if  I  could  ;  but  dear  Mi- 
chael is  young^-bis  means  scanty — his  disposition 
open  ana  generous.  There  are  many  temptations 
to  expense  in  the  army ;  it  is  bard  to  say  no— when 
asked  to  assist  a  friend  or  join  iu  a  pleasant  excor- 


And  do  not  blame  him  for  the  gown-*-rather 
blame  me  He  thought  me  poorly  dressed— he 
beard  others  say  so— and  his  affection  made  him 
wish  to  see  me  admired." 

"  Does  this  excuse  in  your  eyes  his  giving  before 
paying." 

"  1  would  hare  it  excuse  him  jn  yours,  madam," 
answered  Rosalind  pleadingly. 

"  You  are  blinded  by  your  aflectioo— you  will  see 
no  fault  In  this  only  brother." 

"  He  may  be  too  good-natureaV-toa  easily  led — 
too  witling  to  please  and  oblige,  but  to.  me  he  has 
ever  been  kinder  than  kind  and  shall  I  judge  bim 
harshly." 

"  Not  harshly,  but  justly,  Rosalind.  Are  yon  sure 
that  should  your  interests  ever  clash  he  will  not 
call  on  you  to  do  in  earnest  what  be  called  on  you, 
I  understand,  last  night  to  do  in  jest— «amelav«a- 
erifiee  yourself  for  your  brother's  good  ?" 

"Quite  sure!  quite  certain^"  aried  Rosalind, 
warmly. 

<*  Time  will  show,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head.  "  He  who  spends  beyond 
his  means,  will  require  beyond  his  rights." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  my  .dear  madam ;  he  is  generous 
and  careless  of  money,  but  will  never  be  selfish. 
And  it  is  but  two  hundred  pounds,"  she  added  ex- 
cusing! y. 

"  But  two  hundred  pounds — I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  you  say  this.  It  is  more  than  he  has  to  pay, 
and  there  is  the  crime-~yes  crime !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Denham  severely*  "The  gentleman  who  buys 
what  he  cannot  pay  for,  would  steal  what  he  could 


not  otherwise  obtain  were  he  more  lowly  born,  or 
feared  not  the  law.  I  hoped  you  thought  more  se- 
riously of  incurring  debts,  and  thus  defrauding  the 
honest  tradesman." 

u  It  is  not  what  I  think,  my  dear  madam ;  but 
young  men— and  young  men  in  the  army,  mixing 
in  the  world,  should  not  be  judged  as  a  simple 
country  girl,  who  has  nothing  to  tempt  her  but  a 
satin  dress  or  a  golden  brooch,  tor  which,  in  truth,  I 
care  but  little." 

"  You  learnt  this  from  your  brother,  I  conclude." 

Rosalind  coloured, and  looked  down,  for  just  such 
had  been  his  arguments. 

"  You  say  but  two  hundred  pounds !  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  he  owes  no  more  ?  Wilt  you 
pledge  your  word  to  me  that  excepting  tins,  he  is 
free  from  debt?  You  are  snent— you  turn  away— 
I  am  answered." 

Do  not  misconstrue  my  silence— do  not  mis- 

On 


"  Yon  may  not  know,  but  do  you  suspect  no 
other  r" 

"This  is  cruel,  Mrs.  Denbam-^rery  cruel— to 
make  a  sister's  anxious  doubts  an  evidence  against 
an  only  brother,"  answered  Rosalind  with  faltering 
voice  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  Neither  he  nor  you  shall  fare  the  worse  for  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a  manner  which  if  not 
affectionate,  was  no  longer  formal.  "  Suppose  he 
has  other  debts — I  put  it  only  as  a  supposition — 
bow  is  he  ever  to  find  the  means  of  discharging 
them  ?  You  have  no  relative  likely  to  leave  you 
another  -legacy." 

"  None.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  doubtless  he  would  find  a  way.  They 
say  we  women  cannot  understand  how  all  these 
things  are  done." 

"  Quite  at  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not,  if 
we  are  to  retain  any  reverence  for  our  lords  and 
masters  \  but  your  own  sense  will  tell  you  that  it 
must  be  attended  with  great  loss,  or  a  little  disho- 
nours   He  will  gamble?' 

"  Oh,  no  I  no !"  cried  Rosalind ;  then  stopped 
abruptly  in  her  disclaimer,  remembering  with  grief 
and  shame  that  Michael  bad  spoken  of  gambling  as 
a  means  of  making  money. 

«  I*t  us  hope  that  he  will  not  gamble,  since  it 
distresses  you— but  what  other  means  lias  he  left  ? 
He  has  no  land  to  mortgage,  and  Captain  Trevor's 

Knakm  dies  with  bim,  or  the  son  might  count  on 
i  father's  death,  and  issue  bills  accordingly." 

"  Oh,  no  J  that  is  too  horrible  !"  cried  Rosalind 
with  a  shudder. 

"  Then  he  roust  rob  his  parents  in  their  declin- 
ing years  of  the  few  comforts  that  their  limited 
means  allow ;  or,  as  I  said  before,  sacrifice  his  sis- 
ter, disposing  with  a  despot's  grasping  spirit  of  her 
poor  piUanee-ror  her  hand.9    . 

"No,  madam,  no»  Michael  is  not  selfish— be 
will  never  do  either,"  said  Rosalind,  but  not  quite 
as  resolutely  as  before. 

"  Then  he  must  persuade  a  young  heiress  to 
gire  him  herself,  or  an  old  one  her  fortune  i— he 
may  find  neither  practicable." 

"You  assured  me,  Mrs.  Denham,  that  you  pur- 
posed only  kindness,"  exclaimed  Rosalind*  colour- 
ing with  wounded  feeling. 

"  And  I  do  purpose  kindness,  Rosalind  Trevor, 
however  singular  you  may  think  my  method  of 
showing  it.  1  would  warn*  you  for  your  good— I 
would  urge  you  for  his  sake  and  your  own  to  im- 
press on  his  mind  the  necessity  of  a  strict  economy 
as  he  would  save  himself  from  future  remorse.  He 
has  many  pleasing  and  amiable  qualities,  but  his 
self-indulgence  will  degenerate  into  selfishness,  and 
he  may  seek  to  rule  you  to  your  misery,  working 
by  your  affections.  Forgive  me  for  having  wounded 
your  sisterly  regard— forgive  me  for  having  com- 
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petted  you  to  enter  <m  a  painful  discussion,  and  that  I  the  sort  the  had  formed  since  their  introduction, 
too  when  so  ill  able  to  endure  k,  for  Mrs.  Bailey  land  seemed  likely  to  remain  unfulfilled, 
said  no  more  than  the  truth  r-700  are  looking;,  and!     "  So  I  must  hope  for  nothing  further— then  adieu 
I  fear  feeling,  wretched.    It  may  however  repay  | to  my  vision  of  becoming  owner  of  Denham  Park, 


you  in  some  measure  to  know  that  our  conference 
has  served,  not  injured  your  brother,  though  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  prolong  hb  visit  now,  or  renew  it 
shortly." 
M I  entreat  you  to  consider—."  began  Rosalind, 
"  I  will  consider  all  that  should  be  considered, 
but  I  will  listen  to  no  more  excuses  or  entreaties. 
Let  it  content  you  that  your  affectionate  pleading 
has  not  been  in  nun — to  that  he  must  hold  himself 
indebted  for  any  efforts  that  I  may  make  to  serve 


"  May  I  ask  from  whom  you  heard  of  this  hate- 
fol  debt,"  said  Rosalind  timidly,  as  Mrs.  Denham, 
placing  herself  at  the  desk,  began  to  write. 

•*  Through  his  own  carelessness  I  acquired  my 
knowledge; — he  must  have  dropped  the  letter, 
which  I  found  m  the  shrubbery.  The  half  having 
the  direction  being  tern  away,  I  could  not  tell  to 
whom  to  restore  it  till  after  .perusal.  Run  your 
eye  over  it,  and  yon  will  see  that  it  is  neither  the 
first  nor  the  second  application ;  and  you  win  like- 
wise learn  what  young  men  ten  their  sitters  are 
needful  military  accoutrements.9' 

"  If  rou  will  permit  me,  madam,  I  would  rather 
return  R  to  him  unread,  since  a  perusal  would  be 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  could  give  me  no  plea- 


K  Ton  may  do  as  you  please,  but  the  perusal 
might  be  serviceable  -though  painful." 

"  I  would  rather  not  hear  evil  of  those  I  love." 

«  My  warnings  have  been  thrown  away,  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  otter  more  :  you  will 
only  learn  from  experience.  Give  this  to  your 
brother,  and  let  the  thought  that  it  is  more  than 
I  intended  to  bestow  on  your  first  entrance,  console 
you  for  becoming  an  unwilling  witness  against  him 
— he  owes  much  to  your  sistcny  eloquence." 

Rosalind  took  the  paper.  It  was  a  draft  for  three 
hundred  pounds. 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you,"  she  said  in  a  broken 
voice, (fier  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

"By  heeding  my  words,  and  believing. that  kind- 
ness may  be  found  beneath  a  cold  exterior.  You 
have  wronged  me,  Rosalind  Trevor  5  like  Hester 
Barley  you  have  said— she  will  keep  her  word,  but 
she  is  a  hard  woman." 

u  I  have  wronged  you,  and  deeply  regret  it,"  said 
Rosalind,  frankly. 

«  And  worse— you  wiB  wrong  me  again }— but 
let  that  pass.  The  young  are  rarely  wise  in  their 
judgment,  and  I  court  no  one's  good  opinion.  Let 
your  brother's  first  act  be  to  discharge  his  debt  to 
Edred— on  this  I  insist 5  and  advise  him  to  employ 
the  remainder  in  paying  his  other  creditors.  Tell 
him  that  I  desire,  and  will  receive  no  thanks  5.  and 
let  him  clearly  understand  that  he  has  nothing  fur- 
flier  to  expert  from  me.  I  say  this  because,  though 
I  thought  myself  a  bale  and  neartv  woman,  likely 
to  live  tor  years,  many  can  read  death  so  legibly 
written  on  my  brow,  that  they  require  me  to  choose 
an  heir  immediately.  With  this  understanding,  we 
may  still  part  on  friendly  term*,  for  he  has  always 
been  gentlemanly  and  attentive — from  what  mo- 
tives I  will  not  enquire.  Now  go;  you  have  been 
tadly  harassed  and  need  rest." 

"Let  me  first  thank  you,"  said  Rosalind  rising. 

"  No  1  I  will  have  no* thanks  from  you,  or  him— 
sttmd  that  If  you  would  show  gratitude,  be  silent 
—that  is  all  'I  require." 

"  If  you  so  will  it,  so  it  most  be,"  answered  Ro- 
aafind,  checked  and  chilled  by  Mrs.  Denham  *s 
•manner. 

^  If  she  would  but  show  a  little  warmth  and 
-*thy  that  I  might  love  her !"  thought  Rosalind 


Ami  to  lose  my  chance  for  a  paltry  debt  of  two 
hundred  pounds !— -eoming  to  her  knowledge  too 
through  my  own  carelessness.  I  wish  Tanner  and 
Company  were  trampled  to  death  by  their  own 
horses  !  There,  do  not  look  90  grave,  my  pretty 
Rose  t  I  do  not  wish  so  m  earnest,  but  I  am  vexed 
— fretful— and  spiteful,  and  could  say  anything,  or 
do  anything  just  at  this  moment.  It  is  very  odd 
about  the  letter.  I  cannot  at  all  remember  tearing 
off  the  direction,  and  would  almost  take  my  dary 
that  1  had  put  it  away  sale  in  my  desk,  when  Got- 
trell  called  me- to  rale  with  him.  To  be  sure  there 
being  no  money,  in  the  desk  it  is  never  locked,  but 
Gunter  is  as  honest  as  a  knave  towards  himself! 
Resides,  who  would  think  of  stealing  a  dunning; 

"Only  a  rival  and  foe." 

M  Rival  and  foe !  What  do  you  mean,  Rosalind, 
speaking  in  that  prophetic  tone ?  Too  are  looking 
quite  Delphic." 

u  It  is  a  very  unlucky  accident,  and  I  am  almost 
as  vexed  and  spiteful  as  yourself,"  answered  Rosa- 
lind. 

"  Tea,  a  most  unlucky  accident  Indeed,"  repeated 
Michael,  without  noticing  his  sitter's  emphasis  upoo 
the  word, "  I  suppose  I  did  not  put  it  in  the  desk, 
but  teft  it  In  mv  pocket  and  puffed  it  out  with  my 
handkerchief,  but  there,  what  must  be — most  be  1 
and  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured.  It  is 
odd  if  two  musty  ojd  proverbs  cannot  console  one 
for  losing  the  prospect  of  a  handsome  inheritance. 
Three  hundred  pounds  is  better  than  nothing ;  hut 
it  seems  almost  a  waste  to  pay  two-thirds  directly 
toCottrdl,  who  does  not  need  K.** 

**  Mrs.  Denham  n  peremptory  on  that  point,  and 
insists  on  its  being  done  immediately,"  said  Rosa* 
lind  gravely,  begiimmg  to  understand  the  wisdom 
of  her  hostess's  warning. 

M  Then  it  must  be  done.  Lucky  fellow !  I  sup- 
pose he  wilt  supplant  me  and  become  her  heir,  for 
ihe  Westons  are  poor  honies,  and  Wyvill  too  fitful 
in  his  moods,  and  too  inattentive  to  stand  a  chance. 
I  hope  he  may  bave  it  since  I  cannot  Mind  Rose, 
I  shaH  be  at  your  wedding,  though  aM  the  manu- 
facturers in  alt  the  towns  should  be  fainting  with 
fright- 


Wedding or  fVmeraf  of  mine  you  shall  certainly 
attend." 

"  Funeral !  dent  talk  of  such  a  thing,  gW  1 1  feel 
the  worms  creeping  over  me  at  the  bare  thought. 
But  you  arc  looking  very  corpse-like— what  is  the 
matter?" 

"  I  have  a  horrid  headache,  and  that  long  talk 
with,  Mrs.  Denham » and—" 

*  And  my  departure  ?— yes,  T  see  dear  Rose  5  and 
you  were  tired  last  night  *  There,  go  to  your  own 
room  for  ad  tiour,  whilst  I  look  at  a  horse  sent  for 
my  inspection,  and  then  we  wiR  have  a  nice  quiet 
chat  And  do  coax  Maria  to  join  the  party,  for  her 
mother  has  kept  her  out  of  my  sight  aft  the  morn- 
ing.   So  much  for  being  a  discarded  heir." 

"  Suppose  she  should  be  chosen  as  heiress  ?" 

"  Then  I  would  run  off  with  her,  let  who  would 
say  me  nay." 

"  And  suppose  she  should  not" 

u  Then  I  have  had  a  pleasant  flirtation  wfth  a  very 
beautiful  girl ;  but  in  a  wife— I  must  look  for  for- 
tune." 

«*  You  will  not  break  your  heart,"  said  Rosalind, 
dismissing  all  anxiety  upon  this  point,  a  slight  de- 
gree of  contempt  at  his  levity  mingling  unconscious- 
ly with  her  pleasure  at  his'  being  saved  from  the 
pants  of  a  hopeless  attachment. 

,   ^  ^  „ -j     "No,  I  am  not  one  of  that  sort— nor  you  either, 

sought  her  brother.    It  was  the  first  wish  of  I  suspect ;  but  Cottrell  it  not  over  sentimental, so  it 
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n«t    "Would  that  "Iliad never «one here! 
uiH«it  should  be.    Now  be  off  «o  your  room, 
uveet  sister,  whilst  I  adjourn  to  the  stable." 

Michael  was  t^ht-Mn  Weston  kept  her  beau- 
tifal  daughter  out  of  his  way,  In  that  beautiful 
(laughter's  aaaoyan en.  She  ana  not  going  to  give 
her  during  Mam  to  a  marching  Lieutenant,  with 
little  besides  his  pay.  Whilst  there  was  a  chance  of 
tas  becoming  a  possessor  of  Denham— it  was  differ-' 
ent;— hcoides  she  did  not  Idee  eousinaintertaarrymg. 

She  need  not  have  horn  so  cautious  j  Michael 
was  not  sufficiently  smitten  to  try  low  in  a  cottage 
with  Maria  to  eat  his  oread  and  hotter-,  and  as  for 
Maria  ohe  oonkl  not  feel  a  real,  lasting  affection, 
and  preferred  a  lam  house  with  plenty  of  servants. 

In  obedience  to  her  conMoands,  Mrehael  made 
no  attempt  to  thank  Mrs.  Deahatu  Car  her  hand- 
some  present,  but  his  manner  when  taking  leave 
showed  that,  If  dsMppolnte*  hi  hit  high  hopes,  he 
was  stUl  grateful  far  her  kindness ;  and  her  manner 
in  retnm  was  leas'  nWmul,  and'  more  friendly  than 
some  of  the  party  had  expected. 


had  home  ap  against  a  distracting  head- 
*   "*       '*""  Michaels  depart- 


that  her  gratitude  grew  colder  ami  colder,  not  only 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality,  till  alternately  chined 
and  irritated  by  Iter  hostess's  unvarying  formality, 
she  felt  her  presence  a  constraint— her  absence  a 
relief.  Her  gratitude,  such  as  it  was,  and  never 
expressed,  was  eherislied  as  a  duty — not  enjoyed  as 
an  impulse  j— she  fefc  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful, 
and  tried  to  be  so  Who  has  not  felt  the  pain  of 
such  a  trial?  Who  has  not  suffered  from  the  re- 
morse that  fills  a  generous  heart  on  feeling  that  it 
does  not  lore  as  k  Is  loved,  and  that  it  has  to  com- 
pel itself  to  gratitude  ? 

As  to  Mrs.  Sewetl,  she  was  the  most  kind  and 
indefatigable  of  nurses,  and  It  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  the  invalid  had  she  been  as  judi- 
cious as  kind.  IhspiteofRoailind^reinonstrances, 
she  would  sit-  beside  her  bed  day  after  day,  never 
leaving  her  hut  to  take  her  meals,  talking  just  when 
Rosalind  might  have  slept,  or  was  desirous  of  silence 
— condohog  with  her  on  Michael's  departure— 
urging  her  continually  to  be  more  attentive  to  her 
hostess,  wnont  she  teased  when  present  to  give  her 
opinion  of  the  invalid's  looks — speculating  on  the 
future  heir  ■  fuonouweing  the  odds,  as  matters  stood, 


to  be  highly  in  Edred's  favour,  and  reporting  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  guests  with  that  peculiar 
talent,  which  some  people  possess  of  reporting  just 
what  their  hearers  would  wiah  not  reported,  and 
keeping  that  hack  which!  would  be  most  agreeable. 
Alarmed  (or  her  young  favourite,  and  thinking  It 
a  good  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
meeting,  and  from' that  she  doubted  not  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  friends  of  former  days,  Mrs. 


jfoefingstOI 
Che  thou  was  too  much  for  her,  and  as 
she  saw  him  drive  from  the  door,  her  head  grew 
dhmr,  and  she  would  have  fatten  to  the  ground  had 
aot  WyviU, who  had  been  same  time  watching  her, 
it  her  m  an  arms. 

jive  her  as  me!    Look  up  my  life !  my  love  !*» 
crfed  Bdred,Siahigiog  forward; and  Rupert  yielded  < 
her  at  once  without  a  word,  thinking  he  read  m  her  i 
oewfldered  glance,  as  the  again  half  opened  Iter  -. 

eyes,  an  anxiety  to  be  freed  from  his  support  |  and.  Sewell  not  only  suggested,  she  even  pressed  the 
watched  over  by  OottreH.  propriety  of  sending  for  Mrs.  Trevor  to  nurse  the 

Bv  Mrs.  Denhamu  orders  ftesalmd  was  imme-  [daughter ;  but  Mrs.  Denham  *s  displeasure  at  the 
nlately  taken  to  her  own  room,  where  Mrs.  Sewell  proposition  was -too  openly  shown  by  words  and 
established  herself  as  head  nurses  but  in  spite  of  all!  manner  for  the  proposer  to  venture  on  a  retur- 
ner affectionate  care,  and  the  skill  of  her  medieal  renoe  to  the  subject.  This  proposal  and  its  rejection 
attendant,  It  was  some  days  ere  she  could  mingle  formed  the  matter  of  one  of  Mrs.  8eweH'«  reports 
as  before  with  the  other  guests  at  Denham  Park,  to  "Rosalind,  and  as  that  good  hvlv  felt  consider- 
Over  exertion  of  mind  and  body  was  assigned  by  able  vexation  at  the  failure  of  a  project  from  which 
her  doctor  as'theeause  of  her  Indisposition?  but  the  she  had  expected  so  much,  her  report  was  not  at 
Western  and  some  ethers  attributed  it 


_  to  disap- 
pointment at  me  destruction  of  her  brother's  hopes, 
Mrs.  Bailey  ami  Mrs.  Sewell  to  vexation  at 
Michael's  sudden  departure,  and  over  fatigue  from 
dancing  and  sitting  up  with  Anne*  whilst  Mrs.  Den- 
ham assigned  no  reason  for  the  illness  of  her  young 
relative,  contenting  hersehf  with  providing  for  all 
her  wants,  and  even  foi^itanlng  her  wishes,  as  Air 
at  least  as  oorieerned  all  delicacies  to  tempt  the  ap- 
petite, or  cool  the  fevered  Dps  i  and  m  addition  to 
this  ear*  she  paid  her  daily  vkiu  of  enquiry,  brief 
indeed*  hot  aot  rudely  brief,  and  quite  as  long  as 
the  Invalid  i leaked. 

Grateful  for  her  handsome  gift  to  Michael,  and 
grateful  for  her  sympathy,  aught  as  It  was,  during 
Ihcir  Interview,  as  v/eN  as  for  her  attention 'during 
her  iOitess,  as  soon  as  her  returning  strength  would 
permit,  Rosalind  was  ahxtoosto  express  her  gratitude 
to-  Mrs.  Denham,  but,  cheeked  hy  the  cold  recep- 
tion of  her  first  few  (altered  thanks,  the  words  died 
no  her  Spa,  and:  Mrs.  Sewell  entering  at  the  mo- 
ment, she  continued  silent  and  embarrassed. 

♦'She  does  not  desire  my  thanks— she  does  not 
nrae  my  rratitode— she  wishes  me  to  understand 
that,  like  Michael,  I  have  nothing  to  expect.  She 
arm  be  the  attentive  hostess,  but  never  the  con- 
fiding friend— she  is  what  she  hade  me  not  believe 
her,  a  cold-hearted  woman,  though  ever  npright, 
ami  on  some  occasions  munificent,"  was  Rosalind  *a 
thought  after  one  of  Mrs.  Denham  **  daily  visits. 
*  She  cannot  love— ohe  does  not  wish  to  be  loved  ;— 
she  suspeets  all  around  her  of  interested  motives. 
and  woukl  mock  at  the  outpourings  of  a  grateful 
heart ; — she  shall  not  hear  them,"  was  her  con- 
eluding  resolution,  and  with  such  thoughts,  and  such 
a  ehmag  determination,  it  may  well  be  imagined 


aR  mvourabte  to  her  hostess,  whose  decided  tone 
and  contracted  brow,  as  she  remarked—"  that  if 
Miss  Trevor  required  her  mother's  nursing,  she 
had  better  return  home  at  once  to  ensure  it  ;"  were, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  SeweH^s  disappointment,  roost  gra- 
phically depicted,  and  highly  coloured. 

*  I  cannot  lh'in*  wnat  u  «flmc  to  **rs.  Denham « 
X  used  to  sonslder  her  a  kind-hearted  woman,  not- 
withstanding her  formal  manner,  but  I  ideally  be- 
hove she  would  not  invite  Mrs.  Trevor  here  if  you 
were  on  your  death-bed,"  concluded  Mrs.  Sewell 
in  high  dudgeon.  "  She  should  remember  that  she 
is  getting  older  herself  every  day,  and  that  it  is  an 
unehristisjUhing  to  die  with  mauee  in  your  heart n 

'« Malice  in  ner  heart!  and  against  my  gentle 
mother,  who  still  lores  her  so  weH,"  thought  Rosa- 
lind indignantly,  though  she  made,  no  reply  in 
words.  «•  And  so  if  I  were  dying  1  must  not  have 
that  mother  beside  my  bed— must  not  hold  her 
trembling  hand — I  roust  not  hear  her  cheering 
tones,  nor  look  into  her  tearful  eyes  \  or  If  I  would 
—not  here  at  Denham — not  under  the  roof  of  the 
friend  of  lier  youth.  I  must  be  tended  by,  and  die 
among  comparative  strangers,  or  I  must  be  turned 
out  with  an  aching  head  and  feeble  frame  to  seek 
another  home.  And  yet  must  she  make  a  parade 
of  a  daily  visit,  and  the  finest  fruit  in  her  garden. 
r\m !  I  will  have  none  of  her  fruit— it  will  set  my 
teeth  on  edge.  Let  her  keep  it  for  her  sycophants 
— I  cannot  stoop  to  bend  and  flatter.  But  the  mo- 
ney to  Michael  !•*—  *he  continued,  pursuing  the 
same  train  of  thought,  her  check  Boshing,  and  her 
head  raised  with  an  involuntary  gesture  of  irrita- 
tion «t  the  remembrance,  ".that  money  !— I  wish 
she  had  never  ~ 
bare  recollection^— I  < 


rememorance,  ~u»i  uium-y  . — j.  w»h 
cr  riven  it — I  feel  humiliated  at  the 
lion— I  ought  to  be  grateful  and  I  can- 
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tbe  sentence  was  brokea  off  $  she  feared  to  close  it 
even  to  her  own  heart — she  feared  to  be  looked  at 
by  mortal  eye,  and  buried  her  glowing  face  in  the 
cushion  of  tuc  sofa  on  which  she  was  reclining. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Denhara  ever  love  any  one  r  she 
asked  abruptly  after  a  ton*  silence,  her  voice  sound- 
ing hollow,  possibly  from  her  position,  as  her  lace 
was  stilt  bowed  on  the  cushion. 

"  Oh  yes !  the  loved  your  mother  very  much  at 
one  time." 

"  No  j  that  could  not  be,  Mrs.  SeweU,"  exclaimed 
Rosalind  impatiently.  "  If  we  once  truly  love— we 
love  for  ever.  There  is  bo  time  in  real  affection, 
as  far  as  this  We  is  concerned — it  has  no  existence— 
or  it  is  an  eternity.  Nothing  save  the  proved 
worthlessness  of  the  object  of  our  regard  can  rend 
(he  bonds  of  affection.  She  never  knew  my  mo- 
ther's worth— the  never  loved  her,  or  she  would 
love  her  stilt  At,  and  not  only  her,  but  her  hus~ 
band  and  her  children— the  veriest  trifle  that  was 
hers." 

u  Oh  I  but  she  did  lore  her,  Rose,  for  she  used  to 
give  her  magnificent  presents." 

"  Magnificent  presents !"  repeated  Rosalind  con- 
temptuously. "What  are  gold  and  jewels,  but 
tinselled  nothings  ?— worthless  copper,  gilded  with 
the  show  of  affection?  Did  she  give  her  her 
heart  ?" 

"To  be  sure  she  did.  Why  she  was  jealous  of 
her ;  as  jealous  as  if  she  had  been  her  lover." 

«  Oh  f  that  is  what  I  mean.  Was  Mrs.  Denbam 
ever— ever— ever  in  love  as  peopte  call  it?" 

"  As  people  call  h>-why  what  else  would  you 

"  Oh  !  of  course  what  other  people  call  it— I  am 
not  going  to  correct  the  language  of  the  multi- 
tude/' answered  Rosalind  hurriedly.    But  tell  mi 
was  Mi's.  Denbam  ever  in  love  V* 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that  exactly : — 
perhaps  not  what  yen  would  call  in  love,  but  you 
have  such  romantic  notions  on  these  subjects,  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  to  make  of  you  some- 
times, when  you  are  flying  away  on  some  wild 
fancy ;  and  then  again  you  seem  too  merry,  high 
spirited  and  volatile  ever  to  submit  to  the  bondage 
of  love  as  Mr.  Wyvill  said  one  day." 

«  Did  Mr.  Wyvill  say  that  ?*»  demanded  *  Rosa- 
lind quickly,  looking  up  for  an  instant  - 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,  or  I  could  not  have  repeated 

it.    But  bless  me,  my  dear  I— -what  a  fever  you  are         „ ,    __  _ 

in !  your  face  is  as  red  as  scarlet, and  your  eye*  friend  thought  cosfteiaptiioitelf . 


like  burning  coals.  And  not  a  fever  draught  left ! 
I  will  semi  off  to  Dr.  Jackson  directly.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  you  had  just  such  an  in- 
crease of  fever  the  other  day,  when  I  was.  telling 
you  that  Mr.  Wyvill  uever  asked  after  you  as  the 
others  did." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sewell ;.  I  am  in  no 
fever  at  all,  only  vexed  about  my  mother*  so  do  sit 
down  again,"  cried  Rosalind  impatiently,  catching 
hold  of  her  old  friend's  dress  as  she  was  hurrying 
off  to  send  a  messenger  to  Doctor  Jackson. 

Rosalind  never  could  stand  Mrs.  Se well's  singu- 
lar coincidences,  and  this  seemed  to  provoke  her 
more  than  usual. 

**  Vexing  about  your  mother.  There  now  I 
ought  not  to  have  told  you ;  but  I  was  vexed  my- 
self," said  Mrs.  8ewell,  allowing  herself  to  be  de- 
tained. 

"  Don't  fret  about  that,  Miony  dear }  but  answer 
my  question,"  said  Rosalind  coaxingly,  seeing  that 
her  ok!  friend  was  much  annoyed  at  her  own  im- 
prudence. «*  And  do  please  to  teU  me  directly,  for 
you  know  waiting  always  puu  me  in  a  fever." 

"  Ah,  Rose,  Rose  !  you  make  me  do  just  as  you 
like,"  cried  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head  reproach- 
fully. "  And  really  as  I  told  you  before,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  more  yes,  than 
no— perhaps  more  no,  than  yes.    With  her  fortune 


and  beauty,  for  she  really  was  pretty  when  young* 
as  you  may  suppose,  she  had  many  wooers,  and 
many  offers;  but  she  was  always  rather  silent  and 
resented,  though  not  as  she  is  now,  and  never 
seemed  to  favour  any,  unless  it  was  a  Mr,  Hulbert,  a> 
very  fine,  lively  young  roan  *,  hut  just  as  the  world 
was  beginning  to  put  it  down  as  a  settled  thing,  lo> 
and  behold!  he  went  and  married  another  young  lady. 
And  there  could  not  bare  been  any  thing  In  it;  for 
Mrs.  Denhara  not  only  attended  the  wedding,  but 
made  the  bride  and  bridegroom  splcndkl  presents. 
And  some  even-  go  .so  far  as  to  say,  that  she  per- 
suaded the  young  lady's  father,  who  objected  on 
account  of  Mr,  Hulbert's  scanty  means,  to  give  bio 
consent  to  the  match.  So  you  see  there  could  not 
have  been  any  thing  in  it," 
«I  doot  knew  that,"  said  Rosalind  with  a  deep 

5°' 

"  Nonsense,  Rose »  no  woman  would  farther  her 
lover's  union  with  a  rival." 

*  Yoe  wrong  your  sex  by  saying  so,"  answered 
Rosalind  loftily,  raising  her  head  as  she  spake,  and 
showing  a  face  from  which  the  flush  of  fever  had 
fled,  and  in  which  a  flashing  eye  contrasted  fear- 
fully with  an  ashy  check,  "  A  true,  hcgltHninded 
woman  seeks  the  happiness  of  him  she  loves  before 
lier  own— she  cannot   smile  if  he  he 


scarcely  weep,  if  he  be  gay*" 

"  Not  if  he  be  gay  with  another  f* 

"No;  her  being  is  bound  up  in  his;  and  til  a 
duty  break  the  bonds,  she  baa  no  separate  in- 
terests." 

"  Rosalind  !  Rosalind  J I  do  believe  70a  are  mad,** 
exclaimed  poor  Mrs,  SeweU,  staling  at  her  a* 
amazement.    "  Here  you  are  flying  away." 

"  On  a  broomstick/  added  Rosalind. 

•Just  exactly  so,"  assented  Mrs.  Sewell,  half 
vexed,  and  half  amused. 

"  You  are  always  thinking  that  every  body  else  ie 
as  romantic  as  yoursel£  Mrs.  Denham  ia  not  a 
person  of  that  sort." 

"No,  you  are  right  there*  Mrs.  Denham  ia  not 
a  person  of  that  sort/'  answered  Rosalind  with 
some  bitterness. 

"  Well  j  ami  all  the  better  too*  I  see  no  good  10 
flying  through  the  air  on  m  broomstick ;— mods 
better  remain  and  sweep  the  pavements  on  earth- 
it  ia  much  more  useful/'  cried  Mrs*  SeweU  pet* 
tishly. 

"  Much  more  useful,"  said  Rosalind,  aa  her  old 


"  Yes,  much  more  use  nil— I  repeat  at.  As  for 
you,  Rose,  I  dont  know  what  is  come  toyoaef  late* 
There  is  something  about  you  that  J  do  not  under- 
stand. Even  vour  gaiety  that  used  to  he  always  the 
same,  is  now  like  a  bonfire  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber— all  in  a  blase, one  minute  and  ail  in  a  smoth- 
er the  next.  Not  a  moment  ago  you  were  aa  red  aa 
my  grandmother's  scarlet  petticoat  with  the  gold 
fang*,  that  she  used  to  wear  iu  the  winters  and 
now  you  are  just  like  one  of  the  marble  atatnea  10 
the  gallery,  Diana,  or  .Cupid,  or  some  of  tbemy 
looking  so  white  and  stony,  only  with  two  homing 
coals  in  your  head  by  way  of  eyes*  I  do  believe  you 
are  mad,  Rosalind." 

"  You  have  guessed  it,  Minoy  1  and  so  depart,  if 
you  would  not  be  bitten,  for  I  am  in  a  very  snappish 
mood,  and  the  fit  is  increasing  ia  violence." 

"  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  in  jest  or  in  ear* 
nest  with  that  strange  smile,  that  is  not  a  smile," 
said  Mrs.  Sewell,  looking  bewildered.    . 

"  Quite  in  earnest,  Minny j  but  1  shall  not  bite  you 
— that  is  if  you  keep  out  of  tny  way,*o*as  snapping 
is  not  ladylike,  please  to  vanish,  and  I  wiU  try  to 
sleep." 

"But  I  don't  like  to  leave  you  whilst  in  this  way, 
my  dear," 

"  Then  I  must  tarn  you  out,  Minny— there  is  no 
alternative.  I  shall  be  very  good  and  tractable  when 
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you  come  baek,"  cried  Rosalind,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Sew  ell,  before  that  lady  guessed 
her  purpose,  she  fairly  gallopaded  her  out  of  the 
room,  then  bolting  the  door,  sank  exhausted  on  the 
tola,  burring  her  face  in  the  cushion  as  before. 

Mrs.  Sewell  listened  for  some  time  in  the  corri- 
dor, then  hearing  nothing  to  alarm  her,  joined  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room,  cheering  herself  with 
the  idea  that  Rosalind's  returning  spirits  were  a 
proof  of  returning  health,  notwithstanding  her  fit- 
ful humour;.  On  re-entering  her  charge's  room 
some  three  hours  after,  she  found  Rosalind  as  good 
and  tractable  as  she  had  promised  to  be,  and  doubly 
affectionate,  to  atone,  as  she  said,  for  her  late  way- 
ward mood. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


"Winter    is  , 
earth  is  again  all' 


hat   returned — and 
elmess,,,*excAiritned  Edred  Cot- 


trell,  advancing  eagerly  towards  Rosalind  as  she  en* 
tered  the  breakfast  room  at  Denham  for  the  first 


i  her  illness. 

"A  verr  poetical  greeting,  cousin  mine,"  replied 
Rosalind  jestingly,  but  as  betook  both  her  hands, 
and  looked  into  her  face  tamark  what  ravages  suf- 
fering had  made,  a  faint  blush  cam/a  into  her  pallid 
cheek,  and  her  jesting  smile  departed, 

"There  is  a  poetry  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
tips,"  said  Edred  earnestly,  a  little  hurt  as  it  seem- 
ed, st  her  gay  rejoinder. 

"  Oh  1  yea,  there  are  a  thousand  sorts  of  poetry, 
but  1  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  much  safer 
to  keep  to  plain  prose.  Mrs.  Sewell  has  been  lectu- 
ring me  oo  riding  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick, 
and  recommends  my  sweeping  the  pavements,  so  I 
intend  to  be  very  earthly,  and  useful,  and  unpoeti- 
cal,  for  the  future," 

"  Will  yoa  not  hear  me  teH  you  how  I  have  long- 
ed for  your  return  among  us  ?"  asked  Edred,  bend- 
ing towards  her,  so  that  his  earnest  whisper  might 
be  heard  by  her,  and  her  alone. 

M  Jfo  indeed,  cousin  Edred  \  I  have  not  patience , 
for  that,"  replied  Rosalind  gailv,  releasing  her  hand 
and  speaking  aloud.  "  You  (mow  I  never  could 
abide  a  twice  told  tale,  and  cousin  Terry  has  just 
been  telling  me  how  deeply  my  absence  has  been 
deplored  by  aH,  settling  the  folds  of  his  stock  jthe 
while,  that  he  might  thus  do  greater  honour  to  my. 


To  be  sure ;  as  if  we  had  not  all  longed  for 
your  presence  as  much  as  Cottrcll,"  said  Mr.  Ad- 
nata, shaking  hands  with  bis  fively  young  friend, as 
he  called  her.  "  There  is  Wyvill  has  been  as  dull 
as  a  dormouse  in  the  winter,  ever  since  your  ill- 
ness." 

"  That  is,  contented  and  happy— dozing-away  his 
peaceful  hours." 

'*  No  such  thing,  Miss  Trevor.  .Not  at  all  peace- 
ful, and  not  at  all  happy,  but  restless,  fidgety,  or 


gloomy.* 
"Verr 

observed  Rosalind  archly.    "  A  just  and  exquisite 


■  like  a  dormouse  in  the  winter  indeed,* 


simile. 

"  Ah  •'  there  now,  you  always  quarrel  with  my 
similes,  and  never  believe  me  when  I  repeat  any  of 
WyviM's  pretty  sayings,"  said  Mr.  Adnam  rather 
petulantly,  "Come,  Wyvill,  do  leave  off  picking 
thai  poor  rose  to  pieces,  and  tell  Miss  Trevor  how 
much  you  have  mourned  her  illness." 

*  Mms  Trevor  has  not  patience  to  listen  to  a 
twice  told  tale,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  bore  her 
with  the  history  of  my  feelings,"  answered  Runcrt 
cohJIv,  resisting  Mr.  Adnam's  endeavour  to  drag 
him  forward. 


"  You  are  enough  to  vex  a  duck  pond  into  a  pas- 
sion, Wyvill,  answering  in  that  cold  studied  manner 
when  called  on  to  pay  a  lady  a  compliment,  and  it 
is  more  provoking  when  1  know  bow  eloquent  you 
can  be  on  all  subjects  when  the  fit  is  on  you  ;  but  I 
will  have  mv  revenge,  and  disturb  that  dignified  de- 
meanour. You  know  I  caufght  you  twice  lingering 
in  the  corridor  near  Miss- 1  revor's  door  to  catch 
the  first  intelligence  of  her  amendment,"  cried  the 
okl  gentleman  triumphantly .  "  I  won 't  spare  you,  I 
can  tell  you,  though  you  are  blushing  now  tike  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  W  hat  were  you  in  the  corridor 
for  ?" 

"  Taking  a  sketch  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Denham, 
who  accompanied  Edward  the  First  to  the  holy 
wars.  You  may  see  the  sketch  in  my  portfolio  up 
stairs." 

«  Pooh  !  pooh .'  that  is  only  an  excuse,"  muttered 
Mr*  Adnam,  vexed  at  the  general  laugh  which  suc- 
ceeded Rupert's  quiet  and  satisfactory  reply.  "  And 
I  suppose  it  was  for  Sir  Marmaduke  that  you  gal- 
loped all  over  the  country  in  search  of  finer  grapes 
than  Denham  could  preface,*  he  added,  hoping  to 
retrieve  his  cause. , 

*  1  sought  those  grapes  at  Mrs.  Denham 'a  request, 
as  you  may  ascertain  by  inquiry,"answered  Rupert 
in  the  same  steady  tone. 

*'  You  are  done,  Mr.  Adnam  !  done  up !  done 
brown,"  cried  Richard  Weston,  enjoying  that  gen- 
tleman's annoyance. 

"If  these  were  your  real  motives, you  should  not 
have  been  so  rude  as  to  avow  them,"  observed  Mr. 
Adnam  in  a  pet  •*  if  I  were  you,  Miss  Trevor,  I 
would  quarrel  with  him  forhia  want  of  gallantry." 

"  I  neither  wish  nor  expect  gallantry  from  Mr. 
Wyvill,"  answered  Rosalind  as  coldly  as  Rupert 
himself. 

'  Foiled  again,  Mr.  Adnam ;  cannot  get  up  a 
match — or  a  fight,"  cried  Richard  tauntingly. 

'  Who  told  you  that  I  wanted  to  get  up  either  ? 
I  would  only  bring  Miss  Trevor  and  Wyvill  into 
contact  like  flint  and  steel,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
fire." 

"  In  the  hopes  of  creating  a  flame— I  said  so," 
cried  Richard. 

4 1  do  not  know  whether  you  mean  me  for  the 
flint  or  the  steel,  but  I  do  not  feel  verv  much  grati- 
fied by  either  comparison,9'  remarked  Rosalind  co- 
louring. 

"I  too  must  protest  against  the  comparison,  since 
notwithstanding  your  exclamation  against  my  want 
of  gallantry,  I  neither  wish  to  strike,  nor  come  into  ' 
collision  with  Miss  Trevor,"  said  Rupert. 

"  Capital !  now  you  have  got  into  a  scrape  with 
both.  You  had  better  hold  your  tongue— you  only 
get  deeper  into  the  mire,"  cried  Richard  Weston. 

"So  it  seems;  there  is  no  pleasing  Miss  Trevor 
or  Wyvill.  They  are  neither  satisfied  with  me  nor 
themselves,  I  suspect !  so  they  must  go  their  own 
way  and  keep  up  a  guerilla  warfare,  instead  of—" 

"Having  a  pitched  battle  aa  you  desire,"  added 
Richard  interrupting  him. 

"  Wett,  that  might  be  better,  and  then  the  con- 
quered one  must  submit" 

*  I  am  to  be  conquered  by  none  but  myself,  and 
am  resolved  to  keep  that  self  under  a  stern  rule," 
observed  Rosalind  proudly. 

"  Is  it  always  possible  to  keep  such  a  resolution  ?" 
asked  Rupert,  in  a  tone  which  Rosalind  considered 
an  intimation  that  she  could  not— an  insinuation 
which  she  considered  impertinent. 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so  at  least,"  the  answered  haugh- 
tily. 

"  You  take  a  lofty  flight,  and  would  strike  at  a 
noble  quarry,  Miss  Trevor." 

"  Such  is  my  custom,  Mr.  Wyvill." 

"  I  shall  be  content  to  strike  at  that  chicken  on 
the  side-table,  being  neither  hawk  nor  heron  to  in- 
dulge in  lofty  flights,"  cried  Richard  Weston. 
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"  And  T  will  lie  your  Venire  in  the  attack,'*' said 
Edred,  who  had  been  a  sHent,  but  net  inattentive 
listener  to  all  that  had  passed.  Breakfast  is  ready 
I  see,  so  let  us  take  our  places.  Do  not  sit  there, 
Rosalind,  you  will  be  in  a  draught ;  come  round 
here." 

u  Nonsense;  there  is  no  draught  at  all ;  stay  by 
me,  Miss  Trevor,  said  Mr.  Adnam,  who  had  con- 
trived to  place  her  between  himself  and  Wy  vill ; 
but  Mrs.  Sewetl  joining  in  a  declaration  against  the 
draught,  Rosalind  went  round  to  the  other  side  in 
compliance  with  Edred**  suggestion,  who  thus  se- 
cured her  for  his  neighbour,  whilst,  as  if  to  repay 
this  attention  to  his  wishes,  he  devoted  himself  (o 
helping  and  amusing  her,  in  both  of  which  occupa- 
tions ftiehasd  showed  a  great  inclination  to  assist 
him.  Not  having  seen  Rosalind  for  some  days,  she 
was  a  novelty,  and  as  such  attractive. 
-"Let  me  give  you*  some -more  chicken,  Rosa-1 
lmd,"he  said,  replenishing  his  own  plate  for  the 
third  time. 

"  No,  I  thank  you  \  I  have  been  crammed  enough 
(br  one  meal." 

**  Not  crammed  at  all— you  won't  get  strong  if 
you  don't  cat, and  I  want  you  to  be  up  to  fun,  and 
keep  os  alive  as  you  did  before  your  illness,  for*, 
compliment  apart,  we  have  been  quite  dull  in  your 
absence.  We  have  had  nothing  to  amuse  us— posi- 
tively nothing  but  Wyvill's  gallant  exploit  of  rescu- 
ing a  dog  with  a  tin  canister  tied  on  to  its  tail.  Oh, 
that  was  a  capital  scene  1  And  Cottrell  made  a 
capita)  story  of  it ;  as  good,  or  better  than  roasting 
the  potatoes  for  that  crabbed  old  woman." 

"  What  was  the  story  ?"  asked  Rosalind. 

"WyriH's  groom  and  some  mischievous  boys 
seized  en  an  ugly  wretch  of  a  terrier,  tied  a  canis- 
ter on  to  its  tail,  and  then  hunting  it  round  in  a  circle 
would  not  let  it  get  out  If  you  had  but  seen  the 
animal's  terror  everr  time  the  canister  rattled,  and 
heard  the  fomentations  and  squalling  of  the  little 
girl  to  whom  it  belonged,  you  would  have  died  with 
laughing. " 

«  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Rosalind  gravely.,  "But 
is  that  all?" 

"  That  all  ?  Oh,  dear  no !  that  is  not  half-the 
best  is  to  come.  Wyvill,  who  chanced  to  be  riding 
by,  dashing  into  the  ring,  caught  up  the  snapping 
cut*,  cut  off*  the  canister,  restored  the  animal  to  the 
sobbing  girl,  and  then  pronounced  an  harangue 
about  humanity,  manly  feeling,  and  so  forth,  that 
would  have  made  Demosthenes  envious— and  this  to 
a  parcel  of  gaping  country  boobies.  As  if  boys  had 
not  tied  canisters  on  to  dogs*  tails  before  now,  and  as 
if  they  would  not  do  it  again  hereafter.  Why  H' is 
their  vocation.  But  I  make  nothing  of  the  story ; 
you  should  hare  heard  Cottrell  tHlit— we  were  in 
fits  of  laughter— all  hut  Wyvill  hhn$df,  and  he 
seemed  to  mind  our  mirth  so  little,  that  you  would 
have  thought  we  had  been  laughing  at  somebody 
rise.  By  the  by*,  Wyvill,  is  it  true  that  Yon  mean 
to  part  with  your  groom  in  consequence  ?'" 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Weil,  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever 
heard  !"  cried  Richard,  bursting  into  a  horse  laugh. 
'*  Part  with  a  smart  clever  groom  because  he  tied  a 
tin  canister  on  to  a  dog's  tail." 

"  Because  he  took  pleasure  in  inflicting:  pain  on 
a  dog  and  a  child,  the  first  one  of  the  most  faithful 
friends  of  man,  the  second  sacred  from  its  helpless- 
ness. How  can  I  m  common  humanity  intrust  him 
with  my  horses  after  that  ?  Besides,  he  chose  to 
defend  the  act,  or  I  might  have  pardoned  it." 

"That  is,  he  remained  untouched  by  your  elo- 
quence, which  was  a  great  wickedness  undoubtedly, 
and  deserves  a  great  punishment-  You  will  become 
famous  soon  for  helping  all  the  little  dirty  U#y  girls 
in  the  county;  vour  name  will  be  in  everr  body's 
mouth— in  fact  ft  is  so  already,  from  soother  ad- 
venture.   Do  yoa  know  that  the  assises  come  on 


next  week,  and  that  Todd  persists  la  hit  action 
about  the  horse?* 

"  I  am  aware  of  both  those  circumstance*." 

"Do  you  also  know  that  the  tide  is  running 
against  you,  and  that  the  general  opinion  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plaintiff,  Instead  of  the  defendant?" 

"I  heard  you  say  so  the  other  day." 

u  I  say  no  more  than  the  truth  $  ask  Cottrell  if  it 
is  not  at  I  say." 

*«  Indeed  it  Is,  Wyvill ;  and  you  realty  had  better 
hush  up  the  matter.  The  trial  will  certainly  go 
against  you j  or,  if  not,  your  principal  witness  being 
your  own  servant,  the  suspicious  may  hint  at  bri- 
bery." 

"  No  one  who  knows  Rupert  Wyvill  will  suspect 
him  of  bribery, "replied  Rupert  indignantly,  roused 
by  the  insinuation. 

«  You  are  not  generally  lavish  of  your  money,  I 
admit  i  hut  on  such  an  occasion  the  malicious  mar 
suspect  you  of  extravagance,  so,  as  I  said  before,  if 
you  would  not  have  a  verdict  against  you,  besides 
costs  and  what  not  to  pay,  hush  up  the  matter  im- 
mediately, fori  hear  Toddl^ase  is  very  strong-." 

*•  I  scorn  the  advice,  and  understand  .the  motives 
of  the  adviser,"  answered  Rupert,  fixing  a  snMuuot 
ere  on  the  speaker.  "  My  honour  is  at  stake,  and 
If  the  payment  of  costs  would  beggar  me,  stHt 
should  I  persist.  The  horse  when  sold  was  sound, 
or  I  can  rank  no  longer  among  honourable  men." 

"  Oh  1  as  for  the  horse's  soundness  that  is  as  it 
may  be.  I  told  yon  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  like 
the  action  of  the  off  leg  behind.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  advice  is  good*  and  my  motives  friendly ;  if  you 
will  not  take  warning  I  cannot  help  it— I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  get  von  out  of  tf  scrape.** 

"  It  a  the  first  time  In  your  Kfe  then,"  said  Ru- 
pert pointedly. 

«*  A  wilful  man  most  have  hit  own  way,  •»  ob- 
served Edred  carelessly,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Since  you  persist  iu  standing  the  trial,  of  course 
yon  have  engaged  Drew  as  your  coonsel?  he  is  a 
capital  hanA  to  win  a  bad  cause,  and  always  seta 
his  client  through  triumphantly,  thanks  to  his  im- 
pudence and  clever  cross  questioning,  lie  wiH  make 
nine  witnesses  out  of  ten  contradict  themselves,  and 
swear  that  black  is  white ;  and  that  merely  from 
bewildering  and  brow  beating  them.  He  is  em- 
ployed* in  all  doubtful  cases  where  assurance  ia 
needed."         ' 

"  Then  let  Todd  hate  the  benefit  of  his  abilities, 
I  rely  on  the  justice  of  tnv  cause,  not  on  the  impu- 
dence of  my  counsel,  and  his  power  of  brow  beating; 
and  confusing  witnesses ;  the  verdict  in  my  favour 
shall.be  honestly  obtained,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  hon- 
estly given.  I  hare  already  engaged  young  Hardy 
for  the  defence." 

«  Young  Hardy!  Is  not  this  his  first  circuit  ?» 
asked  Richard  Weston. 

"  Tesrand  mine  will  probably  be  inu  first  brief." 

"  You  had  better  have  a  practised  counsel.  He 
wiH  stand  no  chance  against  Drew,  who  Is  such  an 
acute  cross  questioner,  and  not  at  all  scrupulous  aa 
to  what  he  says  or  does." 

*■  As  I  said  before,  f  depend  on  the  Justice  of  mr 
cause,  not  on  the  unscrupulousness  of  my  counsel, 
and  1  know  Hardy  to  be  clever,  honourable  and 
zealous— we  are  old  friends." 

"  You  must  do  as  you  please,  but  I  should  say 
with  Cottrell,  compromise  the  affair,  or  engage 
Drew." 

"  Yes,  you  must  engage  Drew.  I  insist  upon  it, 
being  as  old  a  friend  as  Hardy,*9  exclaimed  Mr. 
Adnam.  "  A  monstrous  deal  depends  on  the  skin 
and  experience  of  the  counsel  in  all  cases,  but  es- 
pecially in  a  horse-  case,  where  there  is  always  such 
contradictory,  and  often  such  lying  evidence.  A 
young  barrister  asks  what  he  should  not  ask,  and 
brings  out  into  full  relief  what  should  be  kept  in 
shadow,  showing  the  weakest  point  by   dsfeUsaa; 
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injudiciously  ujpon  it.     Yes,  yes,  you  must  have 
Drew." 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Adnam,  but  your  very  argu- 
ments decide  me  against  complying  with  your  wish- 
es. There  are  no  weak  points  in  my  ease,  for  I 
stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  honour.    There  are  no 

Snestions  which  Hardy  may  not  ask — there  is  no- 
ting which  T  wish  kept  in  shadow— nothing  that  1 
object  to  being  brought  into  the  fullest  light  The 
more  keenly  the  subject  is  investigated,  the  more 
roily  shall  I  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  deceiv- 
ing intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  by  a  false 
warranty.  I  can  understand  Col trelt's  conduct,  and 
appreciate  his  motives,  but  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  yon,  who  have  known  me  from  my  childhood, 
and  are  a  sincere  friend,  as  T  believe,  can  suspect  me 
of  dishonour.  In  whst  transaction  of  my  whole  life 
have  I  played  the  rogue,  that  you  now  set  me  down 
as  a  knave  ?"  exclaimed  Rupert  indigntndr. 

u  I  set  you  down  as  a  knave,  Wyvill *  I  know  you 
to  be  the  very  soul  of  honour,  and  would  stake  my 
life  on  that  honour,  though  all  the  world  should  bear 
witness  against  you.  If  I  thought  I  saw  you  steal, 
and  you  declared  on  your  honour  that  you  had  not 
stolen — I  would  believe  your  word  rather  than  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses." 

•*  Thank  you  for  this  testimony,"  exclaimed  Ru- 
pert warmly,  his  eyes  glistening  at  his  old  friend's 
words. 

M  You  bad  better  summon  Adnara  to  speak  as  to 


••Next  week.  ShouH  you  like  to  go?"  asked 
Richard,  including  hi  his  question  Miss  Bailey  and 
Rosalind. 

"  Yes,  of  all  things  !"  cried  both,  who  had  never 
been  m  a  court  of  justice  in  their  lives. 

'•Then  we  can  arrange  it — cau't  we  my  dear 
Mrs.  Denham  ?  I  think  there  is  a  sheriff's  gallery, 
or  some  such  thing." 

"Yes;  I  will"  write  to  the  high  sheriff  immedi- 
ately, and  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to 
secure  us  comfortable  seats,"  replied  that  lady 
promptly. 

That  Mrs.  Denham  -would  thiok  of  going,  had 
never  entered  Richard^  head,  or  the  imagination 
of  any  of  her  guests,  but  of  course,  since  she  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  forming  one  of  the  party, 
he  expressed  all  proper  pleasure  at  her  so  doing. 

«•  We  wHl  go  the  day  of  YVyvuTs  trial.  It  will 
bo  fine  fun  to  watch  his  face  during  Drew's  speech, 
ami  Ms  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses.'* 

•*" Almost  as  much  fun  as  tying  a  tin  canister  on  to 
a  poor  dog's  tahy*  observed  Rupert  with  a  smile. 

«* Perhaps'you  had  better  fix  some  other  day; 
Wyvill  might  fet!  awkward  should  the  verdict  bo 
against  him,"  suggested  Cottrell  considerately. 

"If  I  lose,  your  presence  will  not  make  my  feel- 
ings  more  pamfrl,"  said  Rupert,  speakipg  to  Rich- 
ard Weston  rather  than  Cottrell. 

"  And  if  you  win,  as  I  am  sure  you  outfit  to  do,  it 
will  be  so  pleasant  to  vour  friends  to  witness  your. 


character,"  observed  Edred  sarcastically  J  but  Ro-j  triumph,  and  offer  their  congratulations  on  the  in- 
pert  either  did  not  hear,  or  would  not  reply  to  the  stant,"  observed  Mrs.  Sewell,  who  had  kindly 
comment.  sympathies  for  every  one.    M I  am  sure  I  shall  be 

M  Your  honour  is  nofltl  question,"  said  Mr.  Ad-  delighted  to  join  the  party,  for  I  was  never  in  a 


nam.  *«  You  may  be  perfectly  in  the  right-y-your 
adversary  a  villain,  and  his  witnesses  perjured; 
and  vet,  thanks  to  the  uncertainty  of  law,  and  the 
stupidity  or  prejudices  of  a  iury,  a  verdict  may  be 
obtained  against  you ;  and  all  owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  experience — impudence  or  eloquence 
of  vour  counsel.  No,  no ;  none  .of  your  high  flown 
notions  here— this  a  point  of  practice,  riot  theory, 
and  must  he  conducted  according  to  the  ways  of 
this  world,  sinful  though  it  be.  Set  a  rogue  to  catch 
a  rogue,  so  Drew  must  be  employed.** 

"Not  by  me — I  leave  him  to  thank  you  for  the 
compliment  I  will  trust  to  a  just  cause— a  zealous, 
honourable  advocate,  and  a  jary  of  my  countrymen. 
It  hi  of  no  use  to  argue  the  point  further,  as  I  am 
resolved.** 

•Then  there  h)  no -use  in  watting  words,  for  if 
you  osice  speak  in  that  tone,  T  know  nothing  on  earth 
can  move  you ;  but  this  I  will  say,  you  deserve  to 
suffer  for  your  obstinacy,  f  tell  you  again ,  as  I  have 
told  you  a  thousand  times  before,  these  lofty  notions 
will  never  do  fn  the  present  state  of  the  world— 
whether  they  would  have  succeeded  before  the  flood 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,"  cried  Mr.  Adnstm 
m  a  pet.  * 

'« Nor  I  either;  my  dear  sir,  Jf  oah  having  left  no 
record  on  the  subject ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  lofty  notions  prospered  no  better  then  than  in 
the  present  day." 

•*  So  this  is  vour- real,  sober  belief*,  and  yet  you 
are  always  up  in  the  clouds.  I  led  you  what,  Ro^ 
pert  Wyvill,  you  wwt  never  win  a  fortune  !•■ 

**  Then  I  must  learn  to  be  contented  witliont  one.** 

**  Av,  ay,  very  fine  talking !— but  what  is  more- 
yon  will  never  win  a  wife." 

"  Then  I  must  remain  a  bachelor." 

*•  Remain  a  bachelor  indeed  !  I  hope  if  you  do, 
that  you  will  he  tormented  with  rheumatism,  gout 
and  asthma— smoker  chimneys  and  dishonest  ser- 
vants." 

"  Poor  me !  I  shall  bespeak  doctor,  nurse,  and 
easy  chair  in  anticipation,"  said  Rupert  good  hu* 
mouredly,  laughing  at  his  trend's  unusual  petulance. 

"  When  are  the  assizes  to  take  place  ?,ft  enquired 
*Cst  Bailey. 


court  of  justice  but  once,  somewhere  in  the  west; 
and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  my  second  part- 
ner at  my  third  bail,  was  a  barrister,  and  a  soo  of 
one  of  the  judges." 

«•  Then  that  b  settled  j  but  what  are  we  to  do  to- 
day ?  Walk,  ride,  or  drive  ?*  exclaimed  Richard 
Weston,  who  had  a  horror  of  poor  Mrs.  Se well's 
coincidences.  ••Suppose  we  walk  to  Balder  Cliffs, 
as  the  sun  shines  so  brightly.  What  say  you  Rosa- 
lind:" 

MI  must  forbid  Rosalind's  taking  so  long  a  walk 
for  some  day*  to  come."  cried  Mrs.  Sewell  in  a 
fright. 

M  Do  not  be  in  a  fuss,  my  dear,  kind  nurse,  I  am 
not  gpmg  to  be  imprudent,"  observed  Rosalind  with 
a  smite; u  but  f  beg  that  my  absence  may  not  detain 
others.  There  will  be  a  large  party  without  me," 
she  added,  glancing  round. 

M I  too  must  decline  the  invitation,  having  busi- 
ness elsewhere,"  said  Rupert. 

M  A  visit  to  the  lady  of  Drinkboume.* — I  under- 
" !"  cried  Richard' Weston  with  a  knowing  wink. 

••And  1  mast  ride  over  toC.  about  my  gun,"  said 
Edred. 

••Then  we  had  better  defer  the  walk  for  a  few 
days,  till  Rosalind  has  crown  stronger,  and  you  gen- 
tlemen are  more  at  leisure.** 

«*So  it  was  decided  without  further  debate,  and 
the  party  dispersed— some  to  one  occupation,  some 
to  another. 

Rosalind's  strength  came  back,  and  with  it  some 
of  her  roses,  but  her  spirits  seemed  at  times  to  flag, 
and  she.  grew  fonder  every  dav  of  wandering  about 
in  the  shrubberies  by  herself,  instead  of  joining  her 
cousins  in  their  walks  and  drives.  Her  brother  was 
no  longer  there  to  smile  approval  of  her  lively  sal- 
lies, and  she  required  rest  and  the  fresh  air  to  in- 
vigorate her  enfeebled  frame ;  so,  for  the  next  week 
she  roamed  about  in  solitude,  or  only  accompanied 
by  Anne,  now  mending  fast,  and  glad  of  a  quiet 
ramble.  She  was  stitf  gay  when  compelled  to 
mingle  in  society— but  never  sought  it. 

ft  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  dinner  hav- 
ing been  earlier  than  usual  to  accommodate  Mr, 
Adnam  and  Mr.  Bailey,  who  took  their  departure 
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1  nothing 

too  long  for  Anne,  who  had  been  out  in  the  rooming, 
so  she  stalled  alone  without  naming  her  intention  to 
any  one,  for  fear  of  being  worried  by  opposition  or 
companions,  neither  of  which  she  desired.  The  uext 
day  she  was  to  attend  the  assizes,  and  she  smiled  as 
she  passed  along  at  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Ad- 
nam  s  vociferous  lamentations  at  being  compelled 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  the  evening  before,  his 
vexation  being  the  greater,  on  account  of  WyvilPs 
having  persisted .  in  only  retaining  Hardy  as  his 
counsel,  whilst  Todd  had,  as  expected,  en 
Mr.  Drew  to  conduct  his  cause. 

To  avoid  fatigue  and  the  falling  dew,  Rosalind  had 
intended  to  return  early,  but  the  air  was  so  very  re-» 
freshing,  and  the  scenery  so  lovely,  that  she  loitered 
by  the  way,  so  that  when  she  reached  the  cottage, 
it  was  later  than  she  hail  anticipated.  Then  Use 
old  woman  was  seized  with  such  a  fancy  to  talk 
about  Wyvill,  who  had  paid  her  many  visits,  and 
the  young  girl  wished  so  much  to  exhibit  her  im- 
provement in  reading,  that  she  was  detained  much 
longer  than  she  had  expected. 

Her  road  lay  through  the  dell,  the  scene  of  Ru- 
pert's meeting  with  the  child  and  the  pitcher,  and 
as  Rosalind  wound  her  way  amid  the  bushes  that 
clothed  the  opposite  side,  she  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing voices  before  her.  She  paused  for  an  instant, 
then  advancing  more  cautiously,  peeped  round  a 
thicket  at  the  speakers. 

She  was  no  coward,  but  she  had  heard  that  men 
of  evil  habits  were  lurking  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  spot  where  she  stood  was  lonely,  and 
well  fitted  for  concealment  To  retrace  her  atepa 
would  lengthen  her  walk,  so  she  preferred  recon- 
noitering,  instead  of  returning  at  once,  hoping  to 
find  her  apprehensions  groundless.  Her  light  step 
had  not  disturbed  those  she  watched,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  conversation  unconscious  .of  her  pre* 
sence,  and  in  a  tone  that  enabled  her  to  hear  nearly 
all  that  was  said. 

One  of  the  men,  who  stood  nearly  fronting  her, 
was  a  stranger  of  an  unprepossessing  appearance, 
with  the  dress  and  beanoe  of  a  small  farmer,  or 
upper  labourer— the  face  of  the  other  she  could  not 
distinguish,  as  he  was  leaning  with  his  hack  against 
a  tree,  and  turned  towards  his  companion ;  but  his 
voice  struck  her  as  being  familiar  to  her  ear,  and  she 
listened  eagerly  to  catch  his  words. 

*  Then  you  have  seen  him,  and  understand  ex- 
actly what  jfou  arc  to  say/'  observed  the  person 
leaning  against  the  tree. 

"  But  suppose  I  should  get  into  trouble  for  doing 
this,"  replied  the  other  in  a  dogged  tone.  "I  did 
not  choose  to  undertake  it  with  only  his  word  to 
trust  to.  Will  you  give  me  your  promise  in  writing, 
sir,  to  stand  by  me  if  I  gets  into*  mesa  ?" 

"How  are  you  to  get  into  a  mess,  but  through 
your  own  folly  ?  Do  as  you  have  said  you  will  do- 
carry  it  tbrouzh,  as  it  ought  to  be  carried  through, 
and  the  gold  shall  he  yours.  You  have  rone  too  far 
to  recede— he  runs  die  same  risk ;  and  I  thought  you 
had  settled  all  between  vou." 

"Av,  it  is  very  well  for  him-i-he  wants  revenge; 
but  I  should  have  more." 

"You  should— a  rope  for  that  afiair  in  TidweU 
wood.    You  forget  yourself.'* 

"  Hush  .'"cried  the  first  speaker  warningly,  alarm 
cd,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  rustling  near  Rosalind,  who 
stalled  by  the  same  noise  looked  hastily  round. 

Within  a  few  steps,  but  a  little  to  the  right,  she 
could  distinguish,  peering  through  the  bushes,  * 
pair  of  keen  dark  eyes  that  to  her  fancy  seemed 
staring  fiercelv  at  her.  A  thrill  of  horror  shot 
across  her,  and  for  a  minute  she  seemed  fascinated 
by  their  wild  gaze.  When  she  turned  again  towards 
the  speakers  they  were  gone,  but  those  glaring  eje» 


were  still  fixed  upon  her.  8he  paused  for  an  instant* 
doubtful  what  course  to  pursue;  then,  bounding 
down  the  steep,  and  back  across  the  dell  with  the 
timid  speed  of  a  frightened  fawn,  she  hastened 
towards  the  bouse  by  another  path — longer,  but 
less  lonely  than  the  one  she  had  first  taken. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  fair  coz  ?  Mrs.  Sewell 
is  in  a  fidget  at  your  remaining  out  so  late,  and  I 
too  would  chide  vou  for  risking  the  health  of  one  so 
dearly  prized,  it  I  might  venture  to  say  so,"  said 
Edred,  advancing  to  meet  Rosalind  as  she  reached 
the  terrace  before  the  house. 

Flurried  with  her  apeed,  and  nervous  from  her 
late  alarm,  Rosalind  started  as  he  addressed  her, 
gazing  keenly  on  him  for  a  moment,  then  recovering 
her  self-possession,  answered  gaily. 

"I  have  been  with  Hester  Osrlev:  now  Question 
for  question,  cousin  Edredf— where  We  vou  been  ?** 

"First  writing  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Deuham  in  my 
own  room  i  and  lastly  flirting  with  her  and  Mrs. 
Sewell  on  the  lawnX  ' 

Rosalind's  eye  was  on  him  whilst  he  spoke ;  bat 
look,  and  tone  were  alike  steady— no  faltering  in 
either;  and  turning  away  with  a  bewildered  air,  she 
proceeded  towards  her  apartment  to  take  off  her 
bonnet. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Sew  ell's  reproaches  for  being 
out  so  late,  she  pleaded  as  excuse  the  talkative  rnood 
of  the  old  woman  \  but  she  said  not  a  word  of  those 
whom  she  had  encountered,  nor  her  seeking  another 
path  in  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Suppose  you  take  this  seat,  Mist  Trevor;  it  com* 
mauds  a  good  view  of  the  .judge,  barristers,  and 
witness  box,"  said  Mrs.  Denuam,  making  room  for 
Rosalind  beside  herself  at  the  end  of  a  bench  in 
the  gallery  at  the  assize  court  at  C. 

The  offer  was  tliankfully  accepted,  though  Rosa- 
lind was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  at  it*  having 
been  made,  as  her  hostess  had  show*  her  little  at- 
tention since  her  re-appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  not  even  latterly  enquiring  after  her  health . 
The  proffered  seat,  besides  commanding  a  jood 
view  of  the  court,  had  another,  and,  in  Koaairad's 
eyes,  nearly  equal  advantage— she  was  without  a. 
neighbour  on  one  side,  nod  had  only  her  silent 
hostess  on  the  other  i  «b4  it  was  a  something  worthy 
of  congratulation,  the  being  saved  from  the  silly 
remarks  of  the  Baileys,  or  the  vulgar  comments  of 
Richard  Weston,  who  would  otherwise  most  proba- 
bly have  ant  next  her,  as  Mrs.  Sewell  and  Marin 
were  prevented  from  joining  the  party  by  slight 
^disposition.  But  if  she  had  no  one  beside  her  to 
make  troublesome  observations  on  herself  or  others, 
there  was  one  just  behind  ready  to  give  every  re- 
quisite information,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  note 
her  feelings  and  anticipate  her  wishes— this  was 
EdffdCnttrell 

The  judge  was  summoning  up  another  ease  when 
the  Denham  party  entered,  and  Rosalind  had  time 
ere  the  jury  delivered  their  verdict  to  look  about, 
and  mark  the  peculiarities  of  a  scene  so  entirely 
new  to  her.  6he  noticed  the  judge  with  his  wig 
and  coif,  and,  struck  with  bis  intelligent  counte- 
nance, and  dear  address,  felt  satisfied  that  justice 
would  he  rendered  to  the  innocent  in  the  approach- 
ing trial,  forgetting  that  the  verdict  must  be  given 
"  the  jury,  and  should  be  founded  on  the  testimony 
„  the  witnesses.  The  barristers,  who  sat  fronting 
the  judge,  were  some  looking  over  their  brieu,  some 
leaning  on  the  backs  of  the  benches  before  them, 
quite  lost  in  thought,  or  nearly  lost  in  sleep  j  others 
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converting  in  a  very  low  tone,  or  writing  and  des- 
patching  notes,  conveyed  by  means  of  a  long  cleft 
stick  held  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  or 
more  summarily  thrown  at  the  persons  to  whom 
thev  were  addressed. 

Among  those  engaged  in  looking  over  his  brief, 
was  one  of  a  more  than  usually  youthful  and  pre- 
possessing appearance.  He  was  seated  on  the  front 
row,  as  if  expecting  to  be  soon  called  on  to  plead, 
whilst  close  behind  him  sat  Rupert  WyvilT,  who  oc- 
casionally addressed  him  in  a  very  low  tone.  With- 
out a  question,  Rosalind  settled  that  this  must  be 
Mr.  Hardy;  and  she  was  right  She  scrutinised 
bis  features— she  tried  to  read  his  character,  and, 
after  gazing  on  him  for  some  moments,  decided 
that  he  had  zeaT  and  ability  ;  bat  she  doubted  his 
self-possession,  far  die  hand  shook  that  held  the 
brief,  and  there  was  a  nervous  workinr  of  the 
mouth  that  intimated  to  her  a  distrust  oft  his  own 
powers. 

She  tamed  to  Wyrul— his  face  Was  pale,  but 
its  expressioa  calm  and  dignified  *,  and  though  she 
could  not  catch  his  whispered  words,  she  fancied 
him  striving  to  inspire  his  roung  counsel  with  a 
greater  confidence  in  himself  awl  cause. 

She  glanced  along  the  line  of  barristers  m  front, 
having  been  told  that  there  she  must  look  for  the 
roost  distinguished,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
fixed  upon  one  whom  she  decided  to  be  Mr.  Drew ; 
and  again  did  some  secret  instinct  lead  her  right. 

The  more  she  looked  at  him,  the  more  deter- 
mined grew  her  dislike.  His  small  black,  and 
snake-like  eyes — his  swarthy  completion— his  full 
lips,  curling  back  from  his  white  teeth,  were  all 
noticed  and  condemned.  Then  his  wig  she  fancied 
was  put  on  in  an  impertinent  manner,  and  his  short 
thick  figure  was  vulgarity  epitomised.  In  short, 
the  looked  and  criticised,  till  the  poor,  unhappy  bar- 
rister, was  convicted  in  her  mind,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  judge  or  jury,  or  the  production  of  a 
single  witness  against  him,  of  all  the  bad  qualities 
and  evil  propensities  under  the  sun.  She  would 
not  even  grant  him  good  temper,  which  was  allowed 
by  all  to  be  one  or  his  attributes,  and  when  her 
conscience  whispered  that  she  was  ruled  by  pre- 
judice, she  silenced  the  accusation  by  saying—"  We 
should  not  judge  uncharitably,  but  there  are  some 
people  from  whom  we  shrink  with  instinctive  dis- 
like." A  very  current  excuse  for  a  sudden  dis- 
gust,bat  allowable  only  to  oar  sex,  who  are  charged, 
I  will  not  say  truly  or  untruly,  with  jumping  at 
conclusions. 

"  What  a  variety  of  faces !"  remarked  Edred, 
leaning  forward  to  point  out  the  crowded  court 

Rosalind  glanced  at  the  multitude  below,  but 
there  was  not  one  in  all  that  mass  of  human  beings 
who  had  power  to  interest  her  at  that  moment ; 
and  her  attention  was  again  riveted  on  Rupert  and 
his  young  friend. 

'Hie  judge  concluded  the  summing  up,  and  the 
sudden  silence  roused  Rosalind  from  a  painful  re- 
verie, into  which  she  had  unconsciously  fallen. 

"  Have  you  been  struck  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  both  ? " 
questioned  Rdred,  spin,  bending  forward.  •«  Three 
times  have  I  asked  now  you  would  decide  in  this 


Edredi  opinion,  Todd  versus  Wyvill  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  crier  of  the  court,  and  a  new  jury 
was  called  and  sworn,  a  jury  by  chance,  or  design, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  farmers,  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances of  Todd,  as  WyvilPs  attorney  whispered 
to  Hardy. 

*«  Never  mind  !  The  jury  might  be  all  Todds  if 
he  wished  it,"  answered  Rupert. 

All  was  new  to  Rosalind— all  was  interesting; 
and  so  completely  was  she  absorbed  in  observing 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  that  she  never  guessed  how 
great  a  source  of  amusement  she  was  to  the  idle 
barristers  below  from  her  eager  curiosity,  and  ani- 
mated beauty.  They  stored  at  her,  but  she  never 
remarked  it — they  criticised  her,  T>ut  she  never 
guessed  it — they  sketched  her,  yet  she  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  Drew's  opening  speech  was  lengthy  and  tedi- 
ous as  usual.  In  it  he  described  the  plaintiff  as  the 
most  injured,  and  the  defendant  as  the  most  dishonest 
of  men,  asserting  that  be  could  prove  the  horse,  war- 
ranted as  sound  and  valuable,  to  have  bren  subject  to 
lameness,  and  in  fact  of  little  worth,  calling;  on  the 
jury  by  their  verdict  not  only  to  indemnify  his  client 
tor  the  price  paid  for  the  animal,  and  all  subsequent 
expenses,  of  keep  and  medical  attendance,  but  to 
show  that  the  honest  yeomanry  of  England  were  not 
U>  be  trampled  on  by  those  ranking  themselves 
with  the  aristocracy,  thus  adroitly  enlisting  the  pre- 


"  One  rannot  listen  and  talk  too ;— T  should  de- 
ride for  the  defendant  of  course,"  answered  Rosa,- 
find  quickly. 

u  Then  you  would  decide  that  black  is  white- 
newer  was  there  a  clearer  case  for  the  phunUC" 

"  Many  men  vjf  many  missis,"  said  Rosalind, 
eotouring  slightly^  displeased  at  her  cousin's  tone, 
and  not  choosing  to  admit  that  she  had  beard  none 
of  tike  latter  part  of  the  judge's  address  to  the  jury. 
«•  1  was  never  in  a  court  before,"  she  added,  "  so 
do  not  expect  me  to  talk ;  I  find  sufficient  employ 
ment  in  hearing  and  seeing." 

**A  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  having  confirmed 


judices  of  the  jury  against  the  defendant  in  favour 
of  one  of  their  own  class. 

It  could  not  be  pleasant  to  WyvilT  to  hear  himself 
thus  openly  accused,  in  the  hearing  of  hundreds,  of 
acting  the  part  of  a  swindler,  for,  should  the  charge 
be  proved  against  him,  he  would  deserve  no  other 
name ;  but,  aware  of  the  license  taken  by  barristers 
under  the  plea  of  duty  to  their  clients,  he  bore  Mr. 
Drew's  accusations  with  tolerable  equanimity,  his 
kindling  eye  alone  revealing  what  he  felt. 

His  speech  concluded,  Mr.  Drew  proceeded  to 
examine  Tils  witnesses,  who  were  to  establish  be- 
yond doubt  all  his  asseverations ;  but  for  a  time  the 
result  did  not  appear  likely  to  answer  his  expecta- 
tions. 

First,  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  sale  of 
the  horse  to  Todd  for  eighty  pounds,  and  WyvilPs 
positive  warranty  of  soundness — soundness  not  only 
present,  but  past,  he  bavins;  declared  that  the 
auimal  had  never  been  lame  whilst  in  his  possession, 
save  for  a  week -from  having  run  a  nail  into  its  foot, 
on  which  Mr.  Hardy  intimated  that  it  was  only 
waste  of  time  to  adduce  further  evidence  on  that 
point,  as  his  client  admitted  the  warranty  to  be  as 
full  as  a  warranty  could  be.  Then  came  Todd's 
groom,  and  a  labouring  man  sometimes  employed  in 
the  stables,  to  prove  that  the  horse  was  lame  on  the 
morning  after  its  purchase,  and  had  never  since 
been  fit  for  use  ;  and  to  these  succeeded  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  who  had  attended  the  animal,  and 
who  spoke  very  learnedly  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
lameness,  and  the  improbability  of  its  ever  being 
sound,  gTving  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  nay  convic- 
tion, that  the  lameness  must  have  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, though  seemingly  cured  at  (he  time  of 
sale. 

The  groom  and  labouring  man  admitted  on  cross 
examination,  that  thev  had  not  seen  the  horse  on 
the  night  of  its  arrival  their  master  having  himself 
put  H  into*  the  stable,  as  he  often  did  when  return- 
ing late  from  lair  or  market  i  but  at  what  time  they 
could  not  tell,  as  wearied  with  a  hard  day's  work 
they  had  gone  early  to  bed. 

"Todd  often  returned  wry  late  from  fair  or 
market— •sometime*  sober— sometimes  not;  and 
when  the  latter,  instead  of  keeping  the  high  road, 
was  apt  to  ride  across  the  country,  and  take  des- 
perate leaps." 

These  two  last  admissions  were  made  very  re- 
luctantly, and  both  denied  any  knowtalge  of  their 
'•  having  taken  a  desperate  leap  that  night, 
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«  Wm  the  debt  of  lone  standing,  or  this  the  first 
application  for  payment  fn 

"  I  do  not  know  the  standing  of  the  debt.* 

"  Nor  the  Hems  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Denbam,  as  Ro- 
salind thought,  incredulously. 

*  Nor  the  items,  exaetly  j  I  understood  they  were 
for  horses,  saddlery,  and  needful  military  accoutre- 
ments—things that  I  could  know  nothing  about." 

«  And  you  believed  this  ?" 

M  Of  course,"  answered  Rosalind,  a  little  indig- 
nantly. 

«  Did  you  not  see  the  bill  f» 

"  No  madam,  I  did  not" 

'•  What  was  the  name  of  the  generous  friend  who 
lent  the  money?" 

« Is  it  kind,  my  dear  madam,  to  question  a  sister 
of  her  brother's  concerns,  of  which  she  knows  next 
to  nothing,  when  an  inadvertent  word  may  do  him 
serious  injury  in  the  Opinion  of  one,  whose  esteem 
he  is  most  anxious  to  obtain  ?"  said  Rosalind,  after 
a  moment's  pause.  "  Would  it  not  be  indelicate 
in  me  to  name  that  friend  ?  Is  it  not  cruel  m  you 
to  ask  me  ?" 

If  the  words  were  bold,  the  manner  was  respect 
ful,  even  sad  \  and  Mrs.  Denhara,  instead  of  being 
offended  by  tier  remonstrance,  was  touched  by  it, 
and  spoke  in  a  softer  tone. 

<  It  is  not  cruel,  Rosalind  Tretcr.  I  ask  in  kind 
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«  Did  you  recommend  liis  applying  Co  Aired  Cot* 
trell?" 

"  No,  Madam  \  I  knew  nothing  of  the  chream- 
stanee  till  the  offer  had  been  accepted,  when  inter- 
ference would  have  come  too  late." 

"  Then  you  did  not  approve  ot  his  applying  to 
him." 

"  It  could  not  be  called  an  application ;  Edred 
guessed  the  cause  from  Michael's  vexation,  and  of- 
fered to  lend  the  money  after  learning  the  truth  by 
adroit  questioning." 

44  This  was  a  very  friendly  act,  and  I  am  glad 
Edred  has  money  to  lend  his  friends,  since  he  makers 
such  a  kind  use  offc." 

Rosalind  said  nothing;,  though  aware  that  Mrs. 
Detthara  was  watching  her  and  waiting  for  a  reply. 

**  You  appear  to  have  a  great  objection  to  being 
his  debtor/' 

"I  have." 

«*  That  is  a  brief,  but  decided  answer,  yet  some 
might  doubt  and  disbelieve." 

"  Some  might,  but  you  expressed  conviction  of 
nfy  being  incapable  of  falsehood/' 

u  I  did,  and  would  do  so  again.  Shall  I  establish 
the  justice  of  my  conviction  by  further  questions  on 
this  subject?" 

*  There  can  be  no  need,"  said  Rosalind  quickly. 
*  You,  madam,  can  understand  my  repugnance  to 


guess 
from  i 


ness,  and  question  you  in  preference  to  your  broth-  be  indebted  to  any. 
er  from  a  friendly  feeling  to  both.  You  must  know  "  And  to  one  in  particular,"  added  Mrs.  Denbam, 
that  this  brother  would  not  dare,  if  I  mar  use  the  with  the  only  attempt  at  phv/folnemi  that  her  your* 
word,  decline  to  answer  my  questions,  and  you  may  guest  had  ever  seen ;  but  her  playfulness  vanished 
,  that  I  shall  feel  more  interest  in  his  welfare  as  she  concluded.  «  I  wish  this  horror  of  being  in 
conversing  with  you  than  with  him,  I  mean,"  debt  ran  in  the  family.  When  did  you  first  hear  of 
she  added  quickly,  catching  Rosalind's  look  of  sur-  this  account  t" 

prise,  at  this  last  assertion, "  that  a  sister  can  plead  "On  the  day  of  our  meeting  at  Hester  Darter's 
more  warmly  and  effectually  for  a  brother,  than  that  cottage." 

brother  can  plead  for  himself.  We  feel  drawn  to- 1  «  And  yet,  knowing  tins  and  professing  a  horror 
wards  one,  who  has  had  the  power  of  exciting  strong  of  debt  as  you  do,  you  coukl  be  all  smiles,  and  joy 
affection  in  another.  After  saying  this,  I  leave  the  and  fascination  at  the  Pearsons  .*  nay,  if  I  remem- 
decision  to  yourself— Shall  I  question  you  or  lieu-  ber  right,  appeared  in  a  new  and  expensive  dress 


tenant  Trevor?" 

"  Me,  madam,  if  you  please,  since  you  purpose 
only  kindness." 

Rosalind  saw  at  once  that  she  might  with  truth 


for  the  first  time." 

X  What  could  I  do  ?"  said  Rosalind  humbly  and 
earnestly,  wounded  by  the  reproachful  tone  of  her 
hostess.    "  Had  I  looked  aa  sad  as  I  felt,  the  troth 


plead  ignorance  on  many  points,  which  he  could  might  have  been  guessed,  and  Colonel  Ridgeway 
not.  from  whose  interest  Michael  hopes  for  advan< 

"  You  have  chosen  wisely.  I  will  not  exhort  Ton 
to  answer  truly,  fori  believe  you  incapable  of  false- 
hood, even  to  serve  your  brother." 

"  Thank  you  for  this  belief,"  said  Rosalind  with 
warmth. 

"  To  return  then  to  my  former  question.  Who 
lent  the  money  ?" 

*  Edred  Cottrcll,"  answered  Rosalind,  blushing 
in  spite  of  herself. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him    very  kind.** 

Rosalind  looked  down  without  speaking,  and  Mrs. 
Denhara  continued. 

"  This  loan  may  be  converted  into  a  gift  from 
your  brother's  inability  to  repay  it." 

"  No,  madam,  it  shall  be  repaid/*  answered  Ro- 
salind resolutely. 

*  You-speak  boldly  on  this'  point  How  shall  it 
be  repaid  r  It  would  inconvenience  jour  father,  J 
'      sine,  to  repay  the  sum  ?       • 

It  would— 4  will  repay  k."    . 
"How?    With  your  hand  and  heart  ?" 
•'  No  madam,  with  ray  purse/'  exclaimed  Rosa- 
lind proudly,  reddening  aa  slie  spoke. 

*  I  was  not  aware  otyoitr  being  so  rich." 
«  My  godmother  left  me  three  hundred  pounds." 
«  And  this  vou  have  lent  your  brother." 
"  This  I  will  lend,  or  give  him,  as  soon  as  I  come 

of  a^e  j  tiH  then  it  is  not  at  my  dkaosal.'' 

*  rill  that  time  then,  your  brother  must  remain 
Edred  CottreH's  debtor/' 

' « Not  If  he  can  borrow  money  on  my  security, 
which  he  has  promised  me  to  attempt." 


ment  in  his  profession,  is  as  particular  on  the  sub- 
ject «jf  debt  as  yourself.  At  my  brother^  entreaty 
therefore,  and  to  serve  him,  there  were  smiles  on 
my  lip  when  my  heart  was  very  sorrowful.  There 
are  many  occasions  when  all,  and  more  especially 
women,  most  hide  the  vulture  that  eats  away  their 
very  life." 

"There  are  some  such  occasions  in  the  life  of 
all,"  answered  Mrs.  Denbam  with  sympathy,  touch- 
ed *y  the  passionate  look  and  tone  of  the  speaker. 
"  Yet  it  is  very  grievous  when  the  necessity  foils  on 
one  so  young." 

aR  is  elevens  »  and  ltardVvery  hard  to  be 
borne,"  said  Rosalind  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  whilst  for  a  moment  she  looked  like  one 
struck  down  by  deep  woe ;  butrallying  on  the  in- 
stant she  continued  in  a  firmer  tone*  "  I  was  not 
joyous  when  we  met  in  that  poor  cottage." 

"  Nb|  that  .a  admit  |  but  I  heard  of  your  being  the 
life  of  the  Pearson's  party,  delighting  all  with  your 
animation." 

'*  Michael's  presstagdintenlties  were  removed  by 
the  loan,  and  it  washis'wiah  that  I  should  please  the 
Ridge  ways,  and  chow  them  marked  attention  r-ftor 
will  I  deny/'  she  added,  after  a  moment^  hesita- 
tion, and  with  a  slight  blush, "  chat  the  gaiety,  at 
first  an  effort,  became  ere  the  dose  of  the  evening 
an  impulse.  It  wae«  gay  scene,  and  all  vied  in 
their  endeavours  to  please  me." 

«  And  flatter  you,  Rosalind  ?" 

"  I  fear  scy"sheaoswer«d,and  not  without  a  touch 
of  bitterness. 
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«  And  the  new  drew?" 

"Oh,  that  horrid  dren !  700  cannot  think  how  I 
hate  it,  though  Michael 'a  present  I  would  have 
worn  an  older,  plainer  one,  but  in  hit  affection  my 
brother  wished  me  to  look  my  best,  and  I  could  not 
confute  his  argument  that  any  wearing  it  would  en- 
tail no  fresh  expense.  It  was  mine — it  was  paid 
for— I  should  please  him  by  appearing  in  it ; — and  I 
could  not  well  sell  it  to  a  Jew,"  she  added  with  a 
taint  smile.  "  I  felt  far  more  ashamed  than  proud 
when  you  praised  it." 

"  I  saw  yon  did  But  why  permit  him  to  pur- 
chase it  at  C.  as  I  understand  he  did  ?" 

"  Permit !  be  did  it  without  my  knowledge — 
contrary  to  my  remonstrance,  I  did  not  then  know 
of  this  debt,  or  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to 
wear  this  present" 

"  Not  his  entreaties  and  caresses  I 

u  I  think  not ;  but  it  is  hard  to  refuse  the  entrea- 
ties of  those  we  love— to  remain  unmoved  by 
caresses.  I  hare  no  sister,  Mrs.  Denbam,  and  only 
this  one  brother.  We  were  always  together  from 
our  birth — he  grew  the  softer  to  be  a  fitting;  com- 
panion for  me,  and  I — perhaps  I  learnt  to  play  the 
romp  to  be  a  fitter  playfellow  for  him/1  she  added 
with  one  of  those  halforcb,  half-timid  smiles,  that 
were  so  full  of  fascination.  *'  There  were  no  child- 
ish quarrels  to  disturb-  our  love,  and  owing  to  my 
father's  limited  income,  it  was  late,  ere  Michael 
went  to  school.  You  may  smile  at  my  simplicity—- 
I  see  you  do — but  a  brother's  affection  would  com- 
pensate me  for  the  jesting  of  the  whole  world.  You 
never  had  a  brother,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  how 
precious  is  a  brother's  lore." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  this,  Rosalind  i  but  affection 
should  not  degenerate  into  weakness.  Your  bro- 
ther knew  of  this  debt  when  he  made  yon  the  pre- 
sent. There  is  an  old  .proverb  which  lie  would  do 
well  to  study— we  should  be  just  before  we  are 
generous." 

"  I  cannot  denyr  the  truth  of  this,  Mrs.  Denham 
—I  would  not  gainsay  it  if  I  could ;  but  dear  Mi- 
chael m  young— his  means  scanty — his  disposition 
open  and  generous.  -There are  many  temptations 
to  expense  in  the  army ;  it  is  hard  to  say  no— when 
asked  to  assist  s  friend  or  join  in  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion. And  do  not  blame  him  for  the  gown— rather 
blame  me.  He  thought  me  poorly  dressed— he 
beard  others  say  so— and  his  affection  made  him 
wish  to  see  me  admired.'* 

"  Does  this  excuse  in  your  eyes  his  giving  before 
paying." 

"  I  would  have  it  excuse  him  in  yours,  madam," 
answered  Rosalind  pleadingly. 

M  You  are  blinded  by  your  affection—you  will  see 
no  fault  In  this  only  brother." 

"  He  may  be  too  good-natured— toa  easily  led — 
too  willing  to  please  and  oblige,  but  to.  me  he  has 
ever  been  kinder  than  kind  and  shall  I  judge  him 
harshly." 

"Not  harshly,  but  justly,  Rosalind.  Are  you  sure 
that  should  your  interests  ever  clash  he  will  not 
call  on  you  to  do  in  earnest  what  he  called  on  you, 
I  understand,  last  night  to  do  in  jest— «iamels*«a- 
crifice  yourself  for  your  brother's  mod  ?" 

"Quite  sure.'  quite  certain^  cried 
warmly. 

"  Time  will  show,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head.  "  He  who  spends  beyond 
his  means,  will  require  beyond  his  rights." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  my  dear  madam j  he  is  generous 
and  careless  of  money,  but  will  never  be  selfish. 
And  it  is  but  two  hundred  pounds,"  she  added  es> 
eusingly, 

"But  two  hundred  pounds — I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  you  say  thjs.  It  is  more  than  he  has  to  pay, 
and  there  is  the  crime— -ye»  crime !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Denham  severely.  "The  gentleman  who  buys 
what  he  cannot  pay  for,  would  steal  what  he  could 


certauMl,r  tried  Rosalind, 


not  otherwise  obtain  were  he  more  lowly  born,  or 
feared  not  the  law.  I  hoped  you  thquglit  more  se- 
riously of  incurring  debts,  and  thus  defrauding  the 
honest  tradesman." 

"  It  is  not  what  I  think,  my  dear  madam  \  but 
young  men — and  young  men  in  the  army,  mixing 
in  the  world,  should  not  be  judged  as  a  simple 
country  girl,  who  has  nothing  to  tempt  her  but  a 
satin  dress  or  a  gulden  brooch,  for  which,  in  truth,  I 
core  but  little." 

"  You  learnt  this  from  your  brother,  I  conclude.'* 

Rosalind  coloured, and  looked  down,  for  just  such 
had  been  his  arguments. 

••  You  say  but  two  hundred  pounds  I  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  he  owes  no  more  ?  WiH  you 
pledge  your  word  to  me  that  excepting  litis,  he  is 
free  from  debt  ?  You- are  silent— you  turn  away— - 
I  am  answered*" 

"  Do  not  misconstrue  nay  silence— do  not  mis- 
judge Michael"— -exclaimed  Rosalind  eagerly.  "On 
my  honour,  I  know  of  no  other  debts.'' 

"  You  may  not  know,  but  do  you  suspect  no 
other  ?" 

"This  is  cruel,  Mrs.  Denham— rery  cruel — to 
make  a  sister's  anxious  doubts  en  evidence  against 
an  only  brother,"  answered  Rosalind  with  faltering 
voice  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  Neither  he  nor  you  shall  fare  the  worse  for  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a  manner  which  if  not 
affectionate,  was  no  longer  formal.  "  Suppose  he 
has  other  debts — I  put  it  only  as  a  supposition — 
how  is  he  ever  to  find  the  means  of  discharging 
them  ?  You  have  no  relative  likely  to  leave  you 
another  legacy." 

M  None.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  he  accom- 
plished ;  but  doubtless  he  would  find  a  way.  They 
say  we  women  cannot  understand  now  all  these 
tilings  are  done." 

"  Quite  as  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not,  if 
we  are  to  retain  any  reverence  for  our  lords  and 
masters ;  but  your  own  sense  will  tell  you  that  it 
must  be  attended  with  mat  loss,  or  a  little  disho- 
nour:   He  will  gamble/' 

"  Oh,  no !  no !"  cried  Rosalind  ;  then  stopped 
abruptly  in  her  disclaimer,  remembering  with  grief 
and  shame  that  Michael  bad  spoken  of  gambling  as 
a  means  of  making  money. 

*  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  gamble,  since  it 
distresses  you— but  what  other  means  lias  he  left  r 
He  has  no  land  to  mortgage,  and  Captain  Trevor's 
pension  dies  with  him,  or  the  son  might  count  on 
his  father's  death,  and  issue  bills  accordingly." 

"  Oh,  no  I  that  is  too  horrible !"  cried  Rosalind 
with  a  shudder. 

**  Then  he  must  rob  his  parents  in  their  declin- 
ing years  of  the  few  comforts  that  their  limited 
means  allow ;  or,  as  I  said  before,  sacrifice  his  sis- 
ter, disposing  with  a  despot's  grasping  spirit  of  her 
poor  pittance— or  ber  hand." 

"No,  madam,  no*  Michael  is  not  selfish— he 
will  never  do  either,"  said  Rosalind,  but  not  quite 
as  resolutely  as  before* 

"  Then  he  must  persuade  a  young  heiress  to 
give  him  herself,  or  an  old  one  her  fortune:— he 
way  find  neither  practicable." 

M  You  assured  me,  Mrs.  Denham,  that  you  pur- 
posed only  kindness,"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  colour- 
ing with  wounded  feeling. 

"  And  I  do  purpose  kindness,  Rosalind  Trevor, 
however  singular  you  may  think  my  method  of 
showing  it.  1  would  warn*you  for  your  good— I 
would  urge  you  for  his  sake  and  your  own  to  im- 
press on  his  mind  the  necessity  of  a  strict  economy 
as  he  would  save  himself  from  future  remorse.  He 
has  many  pleasing  and  amiable  qualities,  but  his 
self-indulgence  will  degenerate  into  selfishness,  and 
he  may  seek  to  rule  you  to  your  misery,  working 
by  your  affections.  Forgive  me  for  having  wounded 
your  sisterly  regard— forgive  me  for  having  com- 
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«•  Yes." 

"  And  your  roaster  said  that  the  hone  was  quite 
well,  and  fit  to  ride  on  the  third  day  after  the  acci- 
dent ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  he  ride  him  then  ?" 

•«  No." 

"  Did  he  assign  any  reason  for  not  riding  him  ?" 

*  He  said  the  brown  horse  went  easier." 

K  Oh  !  he  said  the  brown  horse  went  easier,  did 
he?" 

"Yes." 

"  How  soon  did  he  ride  the  hay  ?" 

w  Not  for  three  months," 

"  And  where  was  the  animal  all  that  time." 

M  It  was  turned  out" 

«•  Oh  !  turned  out,  was  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Drew,  who 
had  a  habit  of  repeating  words,  that  he  wished  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  jury.  "  And  it  was 
quite  sound  all  that  time  ?" 

*  Master  says  so." 
"  Donl  tell  me  what  your  master  said— what  do 

you  yourself  say  ?  Was  h  jierlectly  sound  after  the 
third  day?" 

"  No:  that  is,  I  did  not  think  so $  and  can  Yon 
my  conscience  say  as  how  hVwaa." 

M  Where  was  it  lame,  and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  matter  with  it  ?" 

"  It  was  lame  in  the  off  leg  behind,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  had  some'at  the  matter  with  it  much 
the  same  as  it  has  now,  only  not  so  bad." 

Here  followed  some  uninteresting  questions  and 
answers  touching  fetlocks,  sinews,  strains,  spavins, 
kc.  &c,  which  it  would  be  wearisome  to  record, 

"  Do  you  thins;  that  the  unsoundness  then  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  cause  as  the  unsoundness 
now  ?" 

"  Yes,  only  it  was  not  so  bad." 

"The  same  cause,  only  not  so  bad,"  repeated 
Mr.  Drew.    *r  When  was  it  lame  again  ?" 

M  Just  before  master  came  to  stay  at  Denham 
ParV." 

«  That  is  a  short  time  before  it  was  sold— was  it 
not?" 

"  Yea." 

k*  Did  you  tell  your  master  that  it  was  lame  ?*' 

«Yes> 

«  And  what  did  he  say  P 

«  He  told  me  to  be  sure  not  to  tell  any  one." 

"  DM  he  give  any  reason  for  your  silence  ?" 

"  He  said  nobody  would  buy  the  horse  if  it  was 
.known,"  answered  the  man  after  a  pause,  exhibit- 
ing £reat  reluctance  to  speak  out,  though  desired  by 
the  nidge  to  do  so  as  he  could  not  hear  bim. 

"Was  any  one  by  when  he  said  this  f* 

"No." 

*  Dkl  he  promise  you  any  reward  for  your  si* 
lencc  ?" 

*  He  said  that  H  should  be  the  better  for  me." 
u  What  did  you  suppose  he  meant  by  that  ?9 

u  Mr.  Wyvill  has  always  been  a  kind  and  gen- 
erous master,  so  I  thought  he  would  gire  me  some- 
thing." 

"So  yon  thought  he  would  give  you  something, 
if  you  were  silentr-  Didyou  ever  tell  this  to  any  one 
before?" 

••No." 
*    **  Recollect  Yourself.    Not  to  anyone  ?    Not  to 
Pollock,  Mr.  Adnam*a  servant?" 

*  Yes,  I  let  it  out  to  him  one  day  by  mistake ; 
but  he  thought  as  how  I  Wat  only  joking,  and  so  I 
let  it  go." 

'  "  And  you  would  not  hate  toW  it  even  here  if 
you  had  not  been  frightened  about  breaking  your 
oath  ?  You  dkl  not  think  an  oath  had  been  such  an 
awful  thing  tilt  it  came  to  the  -point" 

**  No  t  master  was  slways  a  kind  master,  and  I 
should  not  hare  told  of  him,  if  I  had  not  beeu  forced 
— and  I  am  very  sorry  now." 


u  And  you  say  the  horse  was  not  quite  sound 
when  sold,  that  is,  he  had  been  lame  a  abort  time 
before  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Drew,  resuming  his 
seat  after  turning  a  self-complacent  and  confident 
look  on  the  jury. 

"  Stop  *  I  wish  to  ask  you  another  question  or 
two,"  said  Hardy  to  the  witness,  who  was  tearing 
the  box  in  all  possible  haste.  "Did  you  tie  a  tin 
canister  on  to  a  dog's  tail  about  ten  days  amee  ?" 
asked  the  young  counsel,  trying  to  assume  a  self- 
possession  which  he  did  not  feel. 
'  The  question  caused'  a  general  smile,  but  the 
mirth  was  not  shared  by  the  witness,  who  fumbled 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  without  replying.  m 

"I  ask  you,  Jonathan  Stebbing,if  you  did  not  tie 
a  Go  canister  on  to  a  dog's  tail  in  the  pariah  of  Den- 
ham, about  ten  days  since  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  groom,  tUH  fumbling  with 
his  hat 

.  "  Speak  out— my  lord,  the  judge,  doea  not  hear 
you.  Did  not  Mr.  Wyvill  come  by  whilst  you  were 
tormenting  the  poor  animal  ?* 

"  He  rode  up  whilst  I  and  some  others  were  look- 
ing at  the  dog." 

"  Did  he  blame  you  for  tying  the  canister  to  the 
ftog's  tall  ?" 

«  He  talked  a  good  deal  fine  about  it." 

"  Did  he  not  say  that  it  was  very  cruel  towards  the 
dog,  and  the  little  girl  who  owned  it  ?" 

"  He  said  some 'at  Btoeihat" 

"  Did  not  you  say  to  four  master,  when  he  blam- 
ed you,  that  you  had  done  it  before,  and  would  do 
it  again  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  what  I  said." 

M  Will  you  swear  that  you  dkl  not  use  these 
words  ?" 

"  I  may  have  said  some 'at  of  the  sort,  when  mas- 
ter was  jawing  about  it,"  answered  the  groom 
sttiaty.  *» 

"Were  you  not  very  angry  at  Mr.  WyvHl1* 
blaming  you." 

"  I  was  a  liqle  vexed  tnen." 

"D?d  he  give  you  warning  in  consequence  ?" 

««  Master  said  so. ♦' 

"  Did  you  nut  think  this  a  very  harsh  proceed- 
ing" 

««Yes» 

. u  And.|ofce  icvenged  you  swear  that  he  wanted 
you  to  conceal  the  horse's  having  been  lame  be- 
fore?" 

*r  I  was  forced  by  my  oath  to  tell  the  truth,"  an- 
swcrekl  the  man  sulkily. 

"  Forced  by  your  oath  to  teHthe  truth," repeat- 
ed Hardy  incredulously.  "  Do  not  you  think  if  you 
couJd  reveal  this  of  your  master,  thatit  would  have 
been  wiser  In  him  to  have  let  you  torment  the  dog 
as  you  pleased,  instead  of  giving  you  warning  tn 

«  Master  always  thinks  for  himself,"  replied  the 
man  evasively. 

'  *  I  did  not  ask  what  your  master  thought,  but 
what  you  think.*' 

"I  have  not  thought  about  it" 

"Should  not  ytAt  esteem  it  the  act  of  a  foot  to  of- 
fend a  person  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  you  a 
great  injury  ?" 

u  Perhaps  so.'.' 

"  Then  you  would  say  that  Mr.  Wyvill  is  a  fool, 
since  he  discharges  you  for  cruelty  and  imperti- 
nence, when  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  tell  what, 
if  true,  would  blight  bis  character,  and  lose  his 

use?" 

M I  dont  say  as  how  master  is  a  fools  but  he  al- 
ways does  as  he  pleases.;  and  he  made  sure  that  I 
would  not  tell  of  him  \  and  no  mare  1  would  if  it       i 
had  not  been  for  my  oath.'' 

Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Wyvill  charged  you       | 
not  to  tell  any  one  that  the  hone  had  ever  been       I 
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lame  before,  lest  it  should  injure  the  sale,  end  that 
you  should  not  be  the  worse  for  jour  silence  ?  Re- 
member— you  are  upon  your  oath — that  oaih  of 
which  you  profess  to  think  so  much j  aud  will  he 
liable  to  be  tried  for  perjury  if  you  swear  falsely. 
Did  your  roaster  say  this  or  not  r ' 

The  witness  looked  down— he  could  not  or  would 
not  meet  the  questioner's  eye  $  and  his  lips  grew  of 
a  livid  paleness,  but  after  a  little  hesitation  he  said 
— - "  Yea,"  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Speak,  out.  On  your  oath— did  your  master 
say  this  to  you?  Remember— be  warned  in 
time." 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  answered  the  groom  more  reso- 
lutely. 

"  Aud  you  never  stated  this  before  to  any  one, 
hut  always  maintained  that  the  horse  was  perfectly 
sound  when  sold,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  the 
•  accident  of  the  nail." 

a  Yes." 

*  What  have  you  received,  or  been  promised,  to 
induce  you  to  say  differently  now  ?" 

tt  Nothing." 

"  Ou  your  oath,  remember." 

"  Nothing,"  repeated  the  groom  doggedly. 

"  Are  you  not  seeking  revenge  for  being  turned 
away  ?" 

" No: "answered  the  witness  sharply,  shuffling 
with  his  feet*  and  playing  with  his  augers. 

Nothing  further  could  be  extracted  from  Jona- 
than Stebbiog. 

Thomas  Wisher  was  next  called,  and  a  dark,  ill- 
looking  man  stepped  into  the  witness  box. 

Rosalind  started—leant  forward— gazing  fixedly 
upon  him  for  some  moments,  and  then  glanced 
round  at  Edred  CottrelL  For  an  instant  be  met 
her  eye — it  was  an  instant  only— the  next  he  was 
turning  to  address  Richard  Weston. 

We  pass  over  some  needful  but  uninteresting 
questions,  and  come  at  once  to .  those  of  import- 
a  nee. 

"  Did  you  see  Richard  Todd  on  the  night  of  the 
fair  ?"  asked  llardy  of  the  witness. 
.  "Yes." 

"Was  he  sober?" 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Hardy  looked  down  at  his  brief,  then  back 
to  Wry  rill  and  his  attorney :  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  anticipated  a  different  reply— the  question  could 
not  have  been  understood. 

'•  1  ask  you  if  Richard  Todd  was  sober  6a  the 
night  of  the  fair?" 

•*  Yes,"  repeated  the  witness. 

"  Was  not  he  a  little  fresh ?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy, 
changing  the  sliape  of  his  question. 

"No,"  answered  the  man  sturdily. 

"  Did  not  you  tell  others  that  he  was  ?"  ques- 
tioned Hardy,  unable  to  conquer  or  conceal  his  sur- 
prise and  anuoyance. 

"No." 

"  Did  you  not  tell  Jonathan  Stebhing  and 
others  that  Todd,  when  you  met  him,  wan  drunk— 
or  not  sober— or  fresh— or  the  worse  for  drink— or 
something  to  that  effect  ?" 

"No,"  answered  the  man,  as  resolutely  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  this  to  Jo- 
nathan Stebhing?" 

«  Yes;  I  may  have  said  that  Todd  had  been 
drinking,  but  lie  was  not  the  worse  for  it." 

««  What  do  you  mean  by  the  worse  for  it?    Do 

Jrou  think  he  was  likely  to  choose  the  safest  road 
tome,  or  able  to  guide  his  horse  into  the  best 


"Was  the  morse  quite  sound  when  you  were 
walking  by  its  side  ?" 

44 1  thought  one  leg  went  a  litt'e  oddly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  oddly  ?" 

"  Stiff  and  odd-kike,  as  if  he  had  been  lame  of 
that  leg— or  would  be." 

"  Which  leg  was  it  ?" 

"The  off  leg  behind." 

"  We  are  sold— tjie  witnesses  have  been  bribed," 
whispered  the  attorney  to  Wyvill,  whose  look  as- 
sented to  the  assertion,  whilst  llardy  hemmed, 
hawed,  pulled  has  gown  upon  his  shoulder,  and  then 
resumed  his  examination,  but  not  with  the  same 
spirit  or  aeuteaess  that  he  had  shown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial. 

<  Did  Todd  try  how  bis  new  bone  could  leap  that 
night." 

"Not  as  I  know  o£" 

"  Did  not  you  see  him  leap  from  Farmer's  Close 
into  Tanner's  field." 

"No." 

«  Dad  not  you  whilst  helping  him  out  of  the 
ditch  say— that  was  a  desperate  leap, and  you  have 
lamed  your  new  horse?— or  words   to   that  ef- 

!t?" 

"No;  I  did  not  help  hire  out  of  a  ditch." 

"  Did  not  you  assist  him  to  wipe  the  dirt  off  his 

ant?" 

"No." 

« Did  not  you  see  him  riding  across  Farmer's 
Close?" 

"  No." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  ?" 

«  On  the  high  road." 

"  Where  was  he  when  you  left  him  ?" 

"  On  the  high  road."     . 

" Did  not  you  see  him  out  across  a  field." 

"  No." 

"  Did  he  not  my  that  he  should  cut  across  the 
fields  to  his  house  because  it  was  nearer  ?  >  Aud 
did  not  you  answer  that  he  had  better  not  as  he 
had  beeu  drinking,  and  was  riding  his  new  horse  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Did  oot  you  tell  Jonathan  Stebhing  that  he  bad 
cat  across  the  field  ?" 

"  No." 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  the  young  counsel  plied  the 
witness  with  question  upon  question,  varying  their 
forms  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  different  reply,  the 
man  still  persisted  in  his  former  denials,  confining 
himself  so  pertinaciously  to  monosyailaMes  that  it 
was  impossible  to  entrap  him  into  a  contradiction. 

"  What  are  you  to  receive  for  giving  this  evi- 
dence ?"  at  length  asked  young  llardy,  provoked 
beyond  patience  and  prudence. 

"  Mr.  Wyvill  is  to  pay  my  expenses  for  being 
his  witness,"  said  the  man,  looking  down  as  he 
bad  done  throughout  the  whole  of  the  examination, 
but  permitting  a  grim  smile  to  half  curl  his  Up. 

The  idea  ot  Wy rill's  having  to  pay  for  such  tes- 
timony caused  other's  to  smile,  as  well  as  the  wit- 


path  ? 


His  last  hope  was  gone,  and  Hardy  resumed  his 
seat  in  despair. 

"  I  will  oot  trouble  your  witness  with  any  ques- 
tions, being  quite  satisfied  with  your  admirable  ex- 
amination ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  you  have 
extracted  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  observed  Mr.  Drew,  his  little  bright  eyes 
twinkling  with  triumph  at  his  adversary's  vexation, 
and  above  all  at  this  last  attempt  to  destroy  the 
character  of  his  own  witness. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  it  is  all  tip  with  Hardy ;  he  needs 
success  to  inspirit  him— he  has  not  nerve  to  stand 
defeat,"  remarked  one  barrister  to  another  {—and 
he  was  right. 


«  Yes ;  he  could  ride  as  well  as  you  could  now, 

"  Did  be  say  anything  about  his  new  horse." 

"  He  said  he  had  pakl  a  good  price  for  it  j  and      The  conviction  that  a  verdict  must  be  given 

»ped  it  would  not  turn  out  lame."  against  his  friend— the  fear  that  he  had  not  con- 


hoped 
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ducted  that  friend's  defence  as  skilfully  as  he  might 
have  done,  joined  to  a  doubt  of  his  own  abilities, 
now  that  those  abilities  were  to  be  tested  by  trial, 
had  confused  and  bewildered  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

He  coloured —pre w  pale— shook  till  his  agita- 
tion became  painfully  apparent  to  all  who  wished 
him  well,  then  with  a  desperate  effort  strove  to 
regain  a  show  at  least  of  self-possession.  The  ef- 
fort was  unsuccessful,  and  there  he  sat  overcome 
with  shame  and  vexation,  blushing  like  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  and  not  venturing  to  look  op  lest  he  should 
read  in  the  countenances  of  those  around  htm  sar- 
casm or  contempt,  k  was  painful  to  see  him,  and 
so  much  was  he  liked  for  his  amiable  disposition, 
that  there  vers  few  who  did  not  feel  regret  at  his 
discomfiture. 

The  witness  left  the  box,  and  Mr.  Drew  rase  for 
the  plaintiff,  pouncing  as  it  were  on  Ids  adversary's 
case,  his  snake-like  eye  twinkling,  rolling,  glisten- 
ing, with  anticipated  triumph — a  triumph  height- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  Wyvill  held  him  in 
tittle  estimation.  The  preliminary  to  his  speech 
was  as  usual  the  pulling  up  his  gown  oa  his  sbooU 
der.  What  a  pity  that  clergymen  and  barristers  do 
not  employ  more  skilful  or/tares  m  the  construc- 
tion of  these  said  gowas,  as  the  dragging  them  up 
on  their  shoulders  is  a  most  ungraceful  movement. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  address  to  you  need 
he  but  short— a  very  short  one,  (Mr.  Drew's  were 
always  long,)  nav,  I  might  safely  leave  the  case  as 
it  stands,  and  relying  on  your  penetration,  *  aive 
my  privilege  of  commenting  on  the  evidence  ad- 
duced for  the  defence,  and  my  learned  brother's 
eloquence,  only  that  my  silence  might  appear  dis- 
respectful to  you,  and  my  lord  the  judge,"  began 
Mr.  Drew,  with  that  impudent,  nonchalant  manner 
which  .always  distinguished  his  harangues,  till  he 
had  worked  himself  op  into  a  seeming  regard  for 
the  interests  of  his  client  No  feeling  of  diffidence 
or  delicacy  ever  stayed  or  softened  the  torrent  of 
his  words."  The  crowd  tittered  at  this  allusion  to 
his  learned  brother's  eloquence— even  the  jury 
smiled  at  it,  whilst  poor  Hardy  writhed  at  the  ex- 
pression, and  Wyvill  bit  his  lip  at  the  insult,  for  so 
he  considered  it,  to  his  friend — an  insult  the  more 
galling  from  the  speaker's  merry  smile. 

"  My  learned  brother  has  pointed  out  to  your 
notice,  nay,  pressed  on  your  consideration,  the 
weakness  of  our  ease  the  deficiency  of  our  evi- 
dence, thereby  of  course  implying  the  superior 
strength  of  his  own.  My  client  is  an  honourable 
man,  and  wishes  to  take  no  unfair  advantage:  we 
will  be  generous  and  change  witnesses— that  is,  1 
will  argue,  only  on  the  testimony  of  those  brought 
forward  for  the  defendant.  My  learned  brother 
admits  that  the  horse  was  sold  to  the  plaintiff  for 
eighty  pounds,  with  as  fuH  a  warranty  of  soundness 
as  mortal  lipc  could  give  $  and  also  allows  that  this 
same  horse  is  now  so  lame  as  not  only  to  be  unfit 
for  present  use,  but  little  likely  to  be  serviceable 
hereafter.  There  is  no  question  of  identity  here 
—no  contradictory  statements  about  a  bar  horse  of 
fifteen  hands  high,  and  a  brown  horse  of  fourteen, 
which  so  often  bewilder  the  judgment  |  here  is  the 
horse  that  was  warranted  perfectly  sound,  and  is 
now  lame:— so  far  we  are  agreefl— ■ it  is  always 
pleasant  to  agree  with  one's  adversaries  as  far  as 
one  can— as  long  as  our  roads  lay  together  let  us 
jog  on  sale  by  side  on  friendly  terms ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  from  whence  arose  this  lameness— this  un- 
fitness for  use :— and  here  we  are  at  issue.  My 
learned  brother  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
hone  was  never  lame  till  after  the  sale,  ami  that 
its  lameness  arose  from  a  strain  received  in  taking 
a  desperate  leap,  whilst  I  maintain,  and  rely  on 
convincing  you,  that  the  animal,  far  from  being 


whole  two  yean  of  its  being  In  the  possession  of 
the  defendant.  Who  shall  determine  tins  point  i 
It  is  not  for  my  learned  brother  to  deckle— it  is  not 
for  me,  but  the  decision,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ,  rests 
with  you  ;  and  content  am  I  that  thedecision  should 
so  rest,  certain  from  your  well  known  discrimination, 
that  y  our  verdict  will  be  in  favour  of  my  client. 
On  what  is  your  decision  to  be  founded  ?  On  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  sworn  to  reveal  the  truth 
— the  whole  truth— and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and 
it  fcron  this  testimony  that  I  found  my  daim  for  a 
verdict  which  sliail  save  my  client  from  a  most 
shameful  and  dishonourable  attempt  to  injure  him 
in  purse  and  fa  character— character  the  greatest 
treasure — the  proudest  boast'  of  a  true-hearted 
Englishman  !  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  von  must 
not  consider  this  a  mere  money  trial— a  bare  mat- 
ter of  pounds,  shittmga  and  pence.  I  admit  that 
my  client  is  provoked,  and  naturally  so,  at  having 
paid  the  price  of  a  sound  horse,  yet  unhappily  pur- 
chased a  tame  one — he  it  provoked  too,  at  havinr 
relied  on  the  word  of  one  who  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  world,  and  having  been  deceived,  and  on 
that  account  laughed  at  by  his  friends  for  a  want 
of  judgment  in  horseflesh.  No  one  likes  to  be 
laughed  at,  especially  in  a  matter  of  horse-deal- 
ing, for  which  every  Englishman  is  supposed  to 
have  an  intuitive  talent.  But  it  is  not  the  loss  of 
the  money,  though  the  horse  lor  which  he  paid 
eighty  pounds  is  really  not  worth  above  three  j 
it  is  not  the  shame  of  having  been  deceived  by  one, 
who  has  hitherto  borne  the  eharaeterof  a  high-mind- 
ed gentleman— it  is  not  the  pain  of  being  laughed 
at  as  a  dupe  that  has  induced  him  to  brine;  this  mat- 
ter before  you  and  claim  that  justice  which  is  the 
rkdit  of  every  Briton,  and  which  he  is  certain 
or  obtaining  at  your  hands,  though  his  adversary  is 
an  esquire,  and  he  but  a  simple  yeoman— it  b  not 
all  this,  I  repeat,  irritating  as  it  must  be,  thst 
brings  me  before  yon  to-day,  as  the  humble  advo- 
cate for  an  injured  man.  It  is  not  alone  to  recover 
money— it  is  still  more  to  clear  his  character  from 
the  most  shameful  aspersions— to  overthrow  a  base 
conspiracy  that  he  has  been  compelled,  in  self-de- 
fence", to  bring  his  case  before  a  court  of  justice. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  continued  Mr.  Drew, 
striking  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  so  as  to 
attract  the  more  attention,  and  convey  an  idea  of 
great  tadtenalion ;  "I  stated  in  my  opening  speech 
that  my  client  was  an  ill-used- a  very  ill-used  roan 
—that  he  had  trusted  a  gentleman's  word  and  been 
deceived — that  he  had  been  induced,  persuaded,  to 
give  eighty  pounds  for  an  animal  not  really  worth 
three ; — I  stated  the  matter  simply  and  mildly — I 
sought  no  rhetoric  to  arouse  your  indignation-— I 
employed  words  of  softened  meaning,  though  the 
contents  of  my  brief  would  have  justified  the  use 
of  harder  terms  >— I  could  not— I  would  not  believe 
that  any  gentleman  could  have  so  acted.  1  said 
nothing  of  cheating,  swindling,  and  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud,  yet,  now  that  you  have  heard  the  evidence, 
I  ask,  should  I  not  have  been  justified  in  the  use  of 
those  terms  ?  Of  those  terms  do  I  car  ?— there  are 
no  words  in  the  English  language  strong  enough  to 
describe  the  defendant's  conduct  as  it  deserves.  I 
would  not  character  that  defendant's  conduct  be- 
fore as  it  merited,  lest  I  should  brand  him  with 
names  thst  might  cling  to  him  unjustly  through 
life — I  gave  the  defendant  the  chance  of  clearing 
himself  from  the  foul  charge  of  an  Intention  to  de- 
fraud—I  waited  to  hear  what  his  witnesses  should 
say  in  hts  favour  j — they  have  spoken — they  were 
examined  and  cross  examined  by  my  learned  bro- 
ther, with  all  the  ability  of  a  skilful  advocate,  and 
the  eager  zeal  of  a  friend.  8o  searching  where 
his  questions,  so  fully  dad  he  elicit  the  truth,  that  I 
not  no  questions  to  one  of  his  witnesses,  and  but 


sound  when  sold,  had  been  subject  to  occasional  few  to  the  others. 

lameness,  notwithstanding  the  warranty,  during  the  J     "They  have  spoken,  I  repeat— and  you  have 
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heard  them.  H ave  wot  their  words  borne  out  fill 
that  I  have  stated  ?  Has  not  their  testiroon  y  proved 
all  that  1  asserted  ? 

M  Mr.  Todd  is  a  tenant  of  Lord  Lanesk's— he  and 
hit  ancestors  have  rented  the  wmc  farm  for  rears, 
and  by  honest  and  honourable  industry  acquired  a 
fortune.  Mr.  Todd  likes  a  good  howe— he  knows 
how  to  value,  ami  deserves  one  too,  being-  noted 
througlioot  the  county  as  an  exeelfent  rider.  It  is 
a  taste  he  shares  with  many — a  truly  English  taste, 
I  may  say,  and  long  may  it  continue  so,  since  to 
this  is  owing  die  acknowledged  superiority  of  our 
horses.  As  1  said  before,  he  likes  a  good  horse- 
he  goes  to  the  fair  at  C—  he  sees  a  fine,  handsome 
looking  animal— he  is  taken  with  its  appearance— 
enquires  to  whom  k  belongs,  and  hears  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defendant,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
fortune,  and  whose  word,  up  to  this  time,  had  been 
considered  as  good  as  a  bond.  He  asks  the  price : — 
it  is  high— motv  than  be  had  Intended  to  give ;  but 
it  is  better  to  give  more  for  a  hone  belonging  to  a 
-  gentleman,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  cheated  by  a 
horae-dcaler.    Frank  and  honourable  himself,  he 

er  suspected  the  good  faith  of  the  defendant, 
trusting  to  his  warranty,  did  not  examine  the 

nal  as  minutely  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Is-  mv  client  to  suffer  for  this  honourable 
ti-ustfumesa  t  Is  the  deceived  to  be  the  loser  .'—the 
deceiver  the  gainer  f  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you,  1  am  sure,  will  not  say  so— you  will  uphold  the 
scales  of  justice  with  a  more  equal  hand. 

"  Proud  of  his  new  purchase,  and  careful  too,  in- 
stead of  trusting  it  to  a  servant,  Ite  rides  it  home 
himset£  His  friends  hint  at  its  being  lame,  but  he 
repels  the  idea  with  the  indignation  of  a  virtuous 
mind.  The  horse  was  warranted  to  him  as  soUQti 
by  a  person  of  unimpeachable  honour,  and  he  wa* 


sertlons,  he  accuses  the  phrinth?  of  having  lamed 
the  horse  on  the  night  of  sale,  bv  having  forced  him 
to  take  a  desperate  le^p  when  he  himself  was  ex- 
cited by  liquor,  and  then  coming  as  a  swindler  to 
claim  the  return  of  the  money  on  account  of  the 
very  lameness  which  his  own  imprudence  had  occa- 
sioned. We  shall  soon  see  to  whom  the  epithet 
swindler  is  most  appropriate. 

M  What  witnesses  does  he  can  to  prove  the  pre- 
vious soundness  of  this  valuable  horse,  my  client's 
excited  state,  and  his  desperate  leap  ?  Jonathan 
Stebbing— bis  own  servant  mark  you— and  Thomas 
Fislier.  And  what  do  Jonathan  Stebbing  and 
Thomas  Fisher  swear }  Not  what  the  defendant 
desired  and  expected  that  they  would  swear,  though 
my  learned  brother  pressed  them  hard.  Stebbing 
swears  that  the  horse  had  been  lame  more  than  once 
whHst  In  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  though 
the  defendant  had  expressly  asserted  the  contrary; 
and  moreover  he  swears  that  his  master  desired 
him  to  conceal  this  lameness,  lest  the  sale  should 
be  injured  thereby. 

"  Fisher  swears  that  the  plaintiff  was  perfectly 
sober,  whilst  conversing  with  Mm ;  that  the  horse 
was  then  lame,  or  oddish,  or  stiff;  and  that  he  nei- 
ther saw  nor  heard  of  any  leap. 

Ml  have  nothingto  do  with  the  character  of  those 
witnesses,  that  is  my  learned  brother's  concern.  It 
is  clear  that  he  had  expected  them  to  give  other 
evidence;  they  were  to  be  the  active  instruments 
of  the  conspiracy  against  my  client ;  but,  struck 
with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath— their  consciences 
touched  by  the  dread  of  committing  perjury,  they 
admit  the  truth,  though  very  reluctantly ;  and  the 
plaintiff's  case  is  established  by  the  testimony  of 
the  very  men  who  were  brought  to  swear  against 
him.    The  guilty  one  has  fallen  into  the  pit  dug  for 


not  to  be  roused  to  suspicion  by  hints,  or  eveu  as- 1  the  innocent. 

*•  Mv  learned  brother,  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  disclosure,  endeavours  to  learn  Its  effect. 
And  how  doe*~he  endeavour  to  do  this  ?  Why,  by 
attempting  to  injure  the  character  of  his  own  wit- 
nesses, a  course  of  proceeding  scarcely  paralleled, 
1  beheve,  in  the  annals  of  justice.  He  accuses  them 
of  swearing  falsely— of  having  been  bribed— ex- 
presses wonder  and  indignation  at  their  perjury, 
and  even  ventures  to  warn  them  of  the  awfulneas 
of  an  oath.  It  is  said  that  we  barristers  take  a 
great  latitude  of  speech— I  know  not  for  the  future 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  deny  the  charge.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  prevous  character  or  asser- 
tions of  Jonathan  Stebbing  and  Thomas  Fisher. 
They  are  not  mv  client  *s  witnesses— I  must  beg 
you  to  bear  that  in  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  jury— 
they  are  the  defendant's  witnesses— my  learned 
brother's  witnesses— his  favourite  witnesses,  kept 
till  the  last,  though  he  turns  upon  them  when  they 
refute  to  say  what,  in  his  opinion,  they  shouM  have 
said.  He  accuses  them  of  swearing  falsely,  but  you 
have  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  that  it  was 
the  truth,  the  roal  truth  which  was  wrung  from 
them,  though  reluctantly.  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  k  was  the  defendant*  witnesses  mark  that— 
who  swore  to  the  occasional  lameness  of  this  war- 
ranted sound  horse— who  swore  to  the  defendant's 
wish  to  have  the  circumstance  concealed,  and  de- 
nied that  any  leap  was  taken. 

"And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,*'  he  con- 
tinued, again  striking  his  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
bench  with  considerable  violence,  "is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  1  cannot  find  words  m  the  English  lan- 
guage designate,  as  It  deserves  to  be  designated, 
this  foul  conspiracy— this  base— this  sfcurneJul~thls 
infamous  endeavour  to  blight  the  character,  and 
thus  destroy  the  happiness  of  an  upright,  honest 

« Had  not  you  better  leave  the  court,  Mr. 
Wyvill  ?"  whispered  his  attorney,  pitying  the  pangs 
endured  by  Rupert  from  Mr.  Drew1*  address,  and 


"  On  reaching  home  he  grooms  the  animal  him- 
self, for,  being  ever  humane  and  considerate  to 
those  beneath  him,  he  prefers  performing  the  duty 
of  a  domestic,  to  depriving  his  servants  of  their 
needful  rest.  Yet  this  very  humanity  and  consider- 
ation are  brought  against  him  !  His  "having  been 
delayed  on  the  road  by  business,  wfl'rch  requnVd 
him  to  call  at  the  Black  Swan,  is  attributed  to  in- 
cipient intoxication— his  kindness  of  heart  in  groom- 
ing the  horse  so  carefully  himself,  to  the  desire  of 
effacing  all  signs  of  a  fall.  A  fall  f—  and  how  has- a 
fall  been  proved  f  We  shall  see.  1  have  said  that 
Mr.  Todd  was  proud  of  his  new  purchase,  and  the 
next  morning  he  has  the  animal  out  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  him  to  some  of  his  friends.  The  animal 
Is  lame.  He  is  astdhishod,  but  still  unsuspicious. 
The  shoe  may  pinch  him — he  may  hare  picked  up 
a  pebble j— «o>  neither  is  the  ease. 

"  The  horse  gets  lamer  and  tamer— tie  calls  in 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  told  that  the  animal 
has  been  lame  before — will  never  be  sound  again. 

*  Conceiving  it  possible  that  he  migfit  have  mis- 
understood the  defendant,  and  at  the  worst  unwil- 
ling to  expose  a  gentleman  of  hitherto  unblemished 
character,  to  the  obloquy  of  having  given  a  false 
warranty,  he  goes  to  Mr.  Wyvill,  and  after  stating 
the  circumstances,  proposes  that  he  shall  take  back 
the  horse  and  return  the  money.  This  was  the 
act  of  an  upright  and  fair-dealing  man,  not  wishing 
to  expose  another,  though  that  other  had  deceived 
him.  How  was  this  proposition  met?  The  de- 
fendant not  only  refuses  to  return  the  money,  but 
loads  the  plaintiff  with  abuse.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  third  person  present  at  the  conference  to 
depose  to  this ;  but  the  fact  is  apparent  from  after 
eircumstattees.  Not  Only  does  the  defendent  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  fair,  1  might  almost  say 
generous  proposition  of  my  client,  but,  relyiug  on 
being  backed  by  others,  on  bringing  forward  un- 
flinching witnesses  to  swear  to  the  troth  of  his  as- 
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fearing  from  Jus  deadly  paleness  that  he  would)  availed  myself  of  your  friendly  desire  to"  ©ring  ne 
faint.  I  into  notice— 1  should  have  insisted  on  your  employ - 

•«  No:  it  shall  be  bome,"  answered  Wyvill,  with  ling  him." 


a  steady, though  a  husky  voice, 

"I  feel  satisfied  that  my  client  will  leave  this 
place  righted  in  fame — righted  in  fortune  by  your 
decision;  and  really  beg  your  pardon  for  having  de- 
tained you  so  long  in  a  case  so  clear.  I  will  onl) 
just  dissect  my  learned  bi  other's  witnesses  a  little 
closer,  and  then  leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  cer- 
tain of  a  verdict  for  roy  client,"  continued  Mr. 
Drew  with  a  triumphant  air. 

We  will  not  follow  him  ia  this  dissection,  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  was  masterly,  and  the  closing 
part  of  his  lengthened  harangue,  if  po»sible,  still 
more  galling  to  Hardy  and  Wyvill  than  its  com- 
mencement. 

The  judge  summed  un  with  the  elcarn< 
impartiality   fitting  his  high  character— the  jury 
whispered  together  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  tore- 
man  prooouueed  a  verdict  lor  the  plaintiff. 

Rosalind  had  leant  forward  to  watch  the  jury 
during  that  minute's  pause,  but  as  she  heard  the 
verdict,  sank  back  on  her  seat  with  a  deep  drawn 
breath,  as  if  her  respiration  had  been  before  sus- 
pended by  her  eager  listening.  She  heard  nothing 
of  coos  or  damagts — she  was  only  looking  at— only 
thinking  of  Wyvill,  who,  rising  without  a  glance  at 
the  gallery,  quitted  the  court,  leaning  heavily  on 
his  solicitor's  arm,  followed  by  Hardy. 

"  Are  you  going  to  faint,  Miss  Trevor  ?  You  are 
as  white  as  a  ghost,"  observed  Miss  Bailey  spite- 
fully. 

44  This  crowded  court  is  so  very  warm,"  replied 
Rosalind  rallying. 

44  It  is  i  1  shall  be  glad  to  get  into  the  open  air,*3 
said  Mrs.  Denham,  preparing  at  once  to  depait. 
Of  course  her  will  was  law,  and  the  whole  party 
followed. 

KUred  offered  his  arm  to  Rosalind,  but  Terry 
Weston  did  the  same,  at  the  same  moment,  and  she 
took  his  in  preference. 

44  Could  not  you  defer  your  shopping  till  some  other 
day,  young  ladies  rM  asked  Mrs.  Denham,  as  they 
were  walking  towards  the  inn.  "I  am  weary,  and 
should  like  to  return  home  immediately." 

The  young  ladies  did  not  care  about  shopping, 
and  would  be  happy  to  do  whatever  Mrs.  Denham 
wished,  so  the  horses  were  put  to  and  the  briUcha 
filled  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
interval  Terry  Weston,  instead  of  conversing  on  the 
late  trial,  as  did  his  brother  and  Edred,  was  en- 
gaged in  arranging  his  stock  and  whiskers,  and 
descanting  on  the  merits  of  an  embroidered  waist- 
coat exhibited  in  one  of  the  shop  windows  opposite. 

Mrs.  Denham 's  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  as 
if  mucb  fatigued,  prevented  any  general  conversa- 
tion during  the  drive  home,  wluoh  Rosalind,  who 
sat  beside  her,  did  not  regret;  and  the  Misses 
Bailey,  who  occupied  die  other  seat,  whispered 
their  comments  on  the  various  barristers  without 
exciting  the  attention  of  tlieir  companions. 

The  gentlemen  remained  to  see  more  of  the  fun, 
as  Riehttrd  called  it 

"  This  is  my  doing,  Wyvill.    My  miserable  want 
of  self-possession — my  dcficiei 
ability  has  ruined  your  cause, 
friend,  writhing  under  the  shame  of  a  first  defeat, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  failure. 

44  No,  no,  Hardy ;  it  was  no  fault  of  yours— you 
deserve  no  blame.  I  thank  you  for  your  zeal,  and 
will  engage  for  your  future  success ;  you  only  need 
a  little  mora  experience  and  confidence  in  your 
own  powers,'*  answered  Wyvill  grasping  his  hand. 

"  This  is  kind— most  kind  and  generous  of  you, 
Wyvill  j  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  my  own  shame. 
I  shall  give  up  the  profession— I  have  not  nerve 
for  it  Had  Drew  been  your  counsel  the  verdict 
would  have  been  in  your  favour.    I  should  not  have 


1  would  not  employ  him  to  defend  my  eat," 
replied  Wyvill  indignantly,  still  smarting  under  his 
remarks.  **  But  here  he  comes — I  must  speak 
with  him." 

Hardy  and  the  attorney  would  have  stopped  him, 
but  it  waa  too  late }  W)  rill  had  advanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Drew,  who  had  left  the  court  to  take  some  re- 
freshment. 

Uupeit  Wyvill  had  quick  and  strong  feelings- 
passions  they  might  be  called;  but  his  mother  had 
early  taught  him  the  duty  of  self-control, and  though 
it  was  a  difficult,  a  very  difficult  task  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  his  whole  frame  shook  from  the  bitter 
pangs  inflicted  by  the  speech  of  his  adversary's 
counsel,  yet  his  manner,  when  addressing  that  coun- 
sel, if  stern,  waa  dignified  and  (gentlemanly — not  ir- 
ritating, but  commanding.  Ilia  burning  eye  was 
fixed  on  his  opponeut  as  he  spoke,  and  bis  tune  was 
lofty ;  but  there  was  nothing  offensive  in  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  stated  his  displeasure. 

"  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Drew,  that  gentlemen  at  the 
bar  consider  tliemselvea  entitled  to  great  privileges, 
and  take  great  license  in  their  speeches  delivered 
in  a  court  of  justice,  excusing  the  strong  language, 
which  they  at  times  employ,  by  the  plea  of  seal  tor 
their  clients;  but  I  think,  on  consideration,  you 
must  admit  that  you  have  to-day  employed  lan- 
guage towards  me  stronger  than  even  such  a  plea 
can  justify." 

Mr.  Drew's  little  snake-like  eyes,  which  had  a 
minute  before  been  glistening  with  triumph,  scan- 
ned the  speaker  for  a  second,  and  then  his  course 
was  taken.  Mr.  Drew  piqued  himself  oo  brow 
beating  witnesses,  confusing  the  opposing  counsel, 
cutting  up  his  adversaries,  and  bewildering  juries, 
and,  it  possible,  judges,  by  his  searching  questions, 
sarcastic  replies,  lengthy  harangues,  and  impudent 
assertions ;  and  all  this,  as  he  maintained,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  towards  his  clients ;  but,  out  of  court, 
Mr.  Drew  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  nor  one  hard 
to  deal  with.  As  an  advocate,  he  cared  not  whom 
he  wounded,  or  how  he  wounded— as  a  man,  be 
took  no  pleasure  in  giving  paia  except  when  great- 
ly irritated;  and  there  was  something  in  "Wy rill's 
address  so  frank  and  dignified  that  he  was  touched 
by  the  manly  appeal,  and  answered  accordingly. 
Besides,  he  had  marked  Ins  suffering  during  the 
trial,  and  hav'aig  just  achieved  a  victory  could  afford 
to  be  just,  if  not  generous,  and  the  impudent  bar- 
rister was,  for  the  time,  transformed  into  the  feel- 
ing and  almost  polished  gentleman. 

44  Not  having  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Wyvill,  I  could  not  have  intended  anything 
personal  by  my  remarks.  I  know  that  we  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  are  accused,  by  those  not  in 
the  profession,  of  giving  our  tongues  a  greater  li- 
cense that  befits  us;  but  1  will  put  it  to  yourself, 
whether,  taking  merely  the  evidence  of  your  own 
witnesses,  1  used  stronger  language  than  tlieir  tes- 
timony justified  ?  Should  you  not  have  thought  the 
same  of  a  stranger  upon  hearing  such  evidence, 
though  you  might  not  have  said  it  i9 

"  As  you  place  the  subject  before  me,  Mr. Drew, 
1  feel  tliat  1  have  no  right  to  complain  of  your  lan- 
guage," replied  Rupert  candidly,  but  with  a  quiv- 
ering lip.  «*  And  yet  their  testimony  was  false !" 
be  added  passionately. 

44  Very  possibly,  though  as  Mr.  Todd's  counsel  I 
waa  bound  to  maintain  its  truth.  Procure  proof  of 
their  perjury,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  joined  with 
my  learned  brother  here  in  Wyvill  versus  Stebbing 
and  Fisher :  and  ready  to  unsay  all  tha£  1  have  to- 
day, as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  say." 

44 1  accept  the  challenge, "replied  Rupert, pleased 
with  the  frank  good  humour  of  the  barrister.    « I 
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shall  know  no  peace  till  I  hare  cleared  my  honour 
by  convicting  those  fellows  of  falsehood." 

M  Asm  man— not  an  advocate,  mind  yon— 4  wish 
you  success;  but  yon  take  this  matter  too  much  to 
heart.  The  world  little  heeds  %  hat  we  barristers 
say,  hinting  irreverently  that  we  are  paid  to  abuse 
our  opponents.  And  do  you  take  courage,  my  learn- 
ed brother,9' he  added  with  a  friendly  and  cheering 
manner,  though  his  little  eyes  twinkled  as  he  saw 
Hardy  wince  at  the  appellation.  "  If  your  maiden 
speech  might  have  been  better — it  might  hare  been 
worse.  People  prate  of  my  unblushing  impudence 
—why,  I  eoufcl  only  stammer  through  two  senten- 
ces with  my  first  brief;  and  then  ran  out  of  couit, 
blushing  like  a  miss  Your  cross-questioning  of  my 
witnesses  was  admirable;  and  had  you  felt  less 
deeply,  you  would  hate  acted  more  judiciously. 
Friendship  and  feeling  only  embarrass  a  young 
pleader,  though  they  may  inspirits  worn  out  stager 
like  myself— that  is,  if  I  could  be  touched  by  either. 
Try  again — you  may  be  leader  on  the  circuit  yet. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Wy  vilt ;  I  am  sorry  if  1  have 
pained  you." 

"Good  rooming,  Mr. Drew,'* responded  Rupert,4 
ia  a  much  milder  mood  than  he  had  enjoyed  some 
ten  minutes  previous. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


*  Wrrill  bade  me  apologize  for  his  absence,  not 
berneaule  to  return  in  time  for  dinner,*  aaid  Rich- 
ard Weston,  as  betook  his  place  at  Mrs.  Denham  *s 
table,  latving  returned  with  his  brother  and  Edred 
from  C.  only  just  in  time  to  dress.  "  He  lias  many 
things  to  settle  with  his  solicitor,  he  says,  and  but 
little  space  to  do  it  in,  as  he  talks  of  leaving  Den 
ham  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

**  Did  Mr.  Wy  will  desire  you  to  tell  me  of  his  in- 
tended de]Hirture  ?,f  muuired  his  hostess  coldly.  - 

"  Oh  !  no ;  he  win  name  it  to  you  himself;  but  he 
received  a  summons  from  his  father  this  morning: 
at  least  so  he  says,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  is  anxious"  to  get  out  oC  the  country.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  is  dreadfully  cut  up  about  the  trial.  We 
were  never  great  friends,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
for  him  now,  he  takes  the  thing  so  much* to  heart, 
and  yet  bears  his  vexation  like  a  man ;  a  little  proud- 
ly or  so,  but  still  like  a  man.  I  tried  to  console  him, 
by  representing  that  no  one  cared  for  what  hired 
counsel  said,  and  that  some  people  still  doubted 
Stebbing  and  Fisher;  but  lie  stopped  me  short 
tcnsVtg  roe  plainly  that  he  could  not  endure  to  con- 
verse on  the  subject,  adding  that  he  should  never 
know  a  moment's  peace  till  he  had  proved  Steb- 
bing and  Fisher  guilty  of  perjury,  cleared  his  hon- 
our to  the  work),  and  discovered  the  instigator  of 
the  conspiracy  that  had  been  at  work  against  him. 
He  looked  very  oddly  at  you,  Cottrell,  f  thought,  as 
he  said  this.  Could  he  suspect  you  of  having  any 
hand  in  it  ?" 

"  He  looked  very  oddly  at  every  body  I  thought. 
As  you  say,  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cut  up ;  and  per- 
haps he  remembered  my  advising  him  to  compro- 
mise die  matter,  and  may  regret  not  having  follow- 
ed my  advice.  The  truth  is,  my  servant  overheard 
his  groom  speaking  of  the  horse's  former  lameness, 
ami  hence  I  feared  the  exposure  which  took  place. 
Wyvill  hears  me  no  good  will  for  my  counsel, 
though  kindly  meant.  You  know  I  always  said  the 
horse  was  sold  for  mora  than  its  worth." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  T  doubt  that  fellow  Stebbing 
after  all.  To  my  mind,  the  whole  comes  of  quar- 
relling with  a  man  for  tying  a  tin  canister  on  to  i 
cur's  tail.    I  told  Wyvill  theo  that  it  was  all  non- 


sense ;  men  tied  tin  canisters  on  to  cur's  tails  from 
the  time  of  our  great,  great  grandfathers ;  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  till  the  time  of  our  great,  great 
grandchildren.  I 'hope  you  have  lost  your  head- 
ache, Rosalind,"  added  Richard,  Miss  Trevor,  as 
we  have  said  before,  being  a  something  new  after 
her  late  confinement  to  her  room. 

M I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not.  There  are  few 
things  so  likely  to  cause  a  headache  as  listening  with 
one's  bonnet  on  in  a  hot  and  crowded  court." 

"  Dear  me,  well  I  found  it  very  amusing,  and  not 
at  all  headachy;  but  yon  are  such  a  fine  lady,"  ob- 
served Miss  Bailey  superciliously,  vexed  at  Rich- 
ard's present  devotion  to  Rosalind. 

Mr.  Richard  Weston's  pity  for  Rupert  aflected 
neither  his  spirits  nor  appetite,  and  Edred  helped 
him  most  effectually  in  his  endeavours  to  amuse  the 
ladies,  throwing  the  Misses  Bailey  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter by  his  odd,  merry  sayings,  and  capital  mimicry 
of  judge,  jury,  and  hamsters. 

•*  Are  you  for  a  stroll  this  evening,  Rosalind  ?" 
asked  Edred  as  she  was  leaving  the  dining-room. 
"  It  will  be  of  service  to  your  headache." 

"Rest and  solitude  will  be  better  than  motion 
and  society,"  answered  Rosalind  coldly ;  so  most  of 
the  party,  who  were  not  invalids,  sauntered  out 
without  her. 

As  Rosalind  passed  along  the  corridor  to  her  own 
apartment,  she  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  effect 
of  a  gleam  of  light  that  fell  on  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Msrmaduke  Denham— the  very  portrait  which 
Wjrvai  said  he  wss  sketching,  when  accused  of  lin- 
gering near  her  door  to  gather  tidings  of  her  health. 
Tmw  liad  faded  the  colours,  and  this,  or  the  pecu- 
liar Tight,  gave  it  a  ghastly  look.  It  seemed  to  her 
to  bear  a  resemblance  toWyviH,  as  she  bad  seen 
him  that  morning  in  court,  with  livid  lips  and  cheeks 
of  an  ashy  paleness,  wrestling  with  the  pangs  that 
wrung  his  heart  and  shook  his  frame.  This  might 
he  fancy ;  but  it  chimed  in  with  her  present  train  of 
theught<-<raiekened  her  sympathy— and  fixed  her 
wavering  resolution.  Ten  minutes  after  she  was 
at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Denham 's  study  asking  admission. 

•*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  questioned  that  lady  in 
great  surprise,  ami  some  alarm,  as  the  intruder  ad- 
vanced towards  her.  **  What  has  happened  ?*  she 
continued  in  growing  wonder,  as  Rosalind  stood  be- 
fore her,  now  pale,  now  flushed— with  a  resolute 
air,  but  trembling  frame. 

"  Nothing  new  has  happened,  Mrs.  Denham,  but 
I  am  come  to  ask  your  counsel— your  assistance  in 
righting' the  wronged— in  defeating  and  punishing 
the  guilty,"  answered  Rosalind  boldly,  the  strong 
excitement  of  the  moment  giving  her  courage  to 
encounter  her  cold  and  formal  hostess. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Trevor?  Who  is 
guiKr  f    Who  to  to  be  righted  P* 

«  t  will  tdl  you,  my  dear  madam,  trusting  that 
you  wiH  excuse  this  application,  since  there  is  no 
one  else  of  whom  I  can  seek  advice.  Mrs.  Sewell 
is  kind,  very  kind,  but  she  wants  indgment— Mr. 
Adnam  is  absent ;  and  to  reveal  what  I  know,  and 
what  I  suspect,  to  the  person  wronged,  might  occa- 
sion bloodshed,  for  he  ia  youna;  and  high  spirited. 
You  may  be  able  to  unravel  the  plot  of  which  I 
have  fortunately  obtained  the  clue,  ami  bring  back 
peace  to  a  wounded  heart,  writhing  under  the  im- 
putation of  dishonour." 

"Yon  speak  in  riddles,  Miss  Trevor;  explain 
yourself.  I  can  say  nothing  till  1  learn  to  what  plot 
vou  allude." 

"That  yon  shall  learn  at  once,"  said  Rosalind, 
and,  humed  awav  by  the  strength  of  her  own  feel- 
ings into  a  forgctfulncss  of  the  coldness  of  her  host- 
ess, she  related  rapidlr  the  scene  of  the  evening 
before  in  the  dell,  adding  as  she  concluded  her 
spirited  narrative-**  The  last  witness  in  court  to- 
day was  one  of  those  speakers,  the  other  was  Ed- 
red Cottrell." 
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"Are  yoa  certain  of  this  ?  Surely  you  must  be 
mistaken,"  observed  Mrs.  Denham,  'as  Rosalind 
paused  to  take  breath. 

"  No ;  I  am  certain — I  could  not  be  mistaken — 
that  man's  face,  seen  as  I  saw  it,  could  never  be 
forgotten ;  and  tna  voice  was  too  peculiar  not  to  be 
recognized." 

"  But  Edred  Cottrell — you  might  have  mistaken 
him ;  from  your  own  showing  the  second  person 
was  behind  a  tree,  ami  you  saw  nothing  of  his  face, 
and  little  of  his  figure." 

"  But  I  heard  his  voice,  and  X  could  speak  to  that 
among  a  thousand." 

"  One  voice  may  rese/nble  another;  but,  allowing 
it  to  have  been  Edred  Cottrell — what  do  you  infer? 
what  would  yon  have  me  infer  from  his  words  /" 

M  Is  it  not  plain  f  Do  you  not  sec  at  once  that  to 
gratify  his  enmity  towards  Mr.  Wyvill — to  disgrace 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  render  him  hate- 
ful in  yours,  he  bribed  and  persuaded  Stebbing  and 
Plsher  to  swear  falsely  ?•  exclaimed  Rosalind  impa- 
tiently, Mrs.  Denham 's  coldness  and  caution  being 
at  that  moment  more  than  usually  irritating  from 
jarring  with  her  own  excited  and  high  wrought  feel- 
ings." 

"I  do  not  arrive  at  conclusions  so  hastily,  Miss 
Trevor.  To  right  one  person  by  wronging  another 
shows  little  wisdom  or  justice  in  my  opinion  ;  wc 
must  discuss  this  subject  calmly.  There  are  many 
in  this  house,  who  would  great iy  wonder  at  your 
giving  evidence  against  Edred  Cottrell,  who  is  su|>- 
posed  to  have  secured  himself  a  prominent  place  in 
your  estimation. " 

H  I  hope  I  shall  never  allow  my  feelings  to  over- 
rule my  sense  of  justice,  madam,"  answered  Rosa- 
lind loftily,  though  with  a  glowing  cheek. 

"I  too  hope  not,  Miss  Trevor;  take  care  that 
you  are  not  doing  so  now,"  observed  Mrs.  Denham, 
pointedly  awl  severely. 

"  You  wrong  me  by  the  suspicion,  madam." 

"  1  trust  1  do,  Miss  Trevor;  but  the  world's  judg- 
ment is  not  mine.  There  has  been  much  of  late 
that  I  do  not  understand,  but  this  to  me  is  deai 
you  are  no  friend  to  Edml  Cottrell." 

Rosalind  started,  but  made  no  reply  J  and  Mrs. 
Denham  continued. 

"  You  covue  to  me  on  the  plea,  of  righting  the 
wronged ;  now  I  ask  you  plainly,  are  you  urged  to 
this  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  of  justice  only  }  Does 
no  other  feeling  mingle  with  this  anxiety  to  dear 
the  innocent  ?  You  do  not  answer— yon  torn  awav. 
I  will  be  franker— bolder — and  put  the  question  still 
more  openly.  Does  not  Rosalind  Trevor  love  Ru- 
pert Wyvill'" 

Rosalind's  whole  frame  shook,  and  she  clung  to  a 
chair  for  support  She  would  have  rallied— she 
would  have  spoken,  and  s|Mken  proudly  too,  for 
she  was  hurt  at  the  cold,  keen  question ;  but  the 
words  died  on  her  quivering  lips,  and  alio  was  si* 
lent 

"Sneak, Rosalind  Trevor;  you  will  not  tell  me 
a  falsehood  I  know." 

"  No,  madam ;  1  will  tell  you  no  falsehood, "said 
Rosalind  after  a  lengthened  pause,  controlling  her 
-strong  emotion)  sufficiently  to  answer,  though  with  a 
low  unsteady  voice, 

"  My  feelings  on  this  subject  matter  not— Rupert 
Wyvill  loves,  and  is  loved  by  another." 

M  Poor  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  passing  her 
arm  around  her  trembling  frame,  to  give  her  the 
support  which  she  so  much  needed. 

Could  those  gentle  tones  proceed  from  the  cold, 
the  formal,  the  unfeeling  Mrs.  Denham  ?  Those 
tones  so  full  of  pity  and  the  heart's  warm  sympa- 
thy f  Rosalind  looked  up  amazed  and  doubtful— 
she  must  have  been  mistaken.  No ;  there  was  no 
mistake— large  tears  were  standing  in  Mrs.  Den- 
g's eyes,  and  a  fond  mother  could  not  have  gazed 
her  with  more  pity.    Overcome  by  this  unex- 


pected sympathy,  Rosalind's  head  sank  on  her 
shoulder,  and  for  a  while  she  wept  without  the  fear 
of  repnise  or  rebuke.  A  few  more  kind  words,  and 
Rosalind  had  learned  to  lore  her  as  a  parent ;  but 
Mrs.  Denham  was  in  the  habit  of  concealing  and 
controlling  her  feelings,  not  giving  way  to  them ;  and 
this  sudden  outbreak  of  emotion  was  soon  subdued. 
She  was  still  gentle,  still  soothing,  bot  no  longer 
affectionate,  and  Rosalind  was  too  sensitive  not  to 
feel  the  slightest  diminution  ©{kindly  sympathy. 

"  I  would  not  pain  you  by  questions,  ami  yet,  if  I 
might,  I  would  fain  ask  one  or  two,"  said  Mrs.  Den- 
ham, after  seating  her  young  guest  on  a  sod  beside 
her,  and  allowing  her  time  to  conquer  Iser  agitation  . 
Rosalind  was  silent ;  and  taking  her  silence  for  as- 
sent, Mrs.  Denham  continued* 

"To  whom  is  Rupert  Wyvill  attached  P9 

"  To  a  young  friend  of  mine,"  answered  Rossv 
lind  promptly,  but  not  steadily. 

"  The  lady  ho  met  at  Driokbouroe  ?" 

"Yes." 

*'  May  I  ask  her  name  P9 

"  Excuse  mc,  Mrs.  Denham ;  this  question  con- 
cerns another,  more  than  myself." 

M I  will  not  press  it— one  more  question  and  I 
have  done.  Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  this  attach- 
ment f    Does  he  know  that  you  are  aware  of  it" 

"  No  madam  ;  he  does  not,  and  must  not  know 
H.  You  have  guessed  what  no  other  guesses,  and 
to  convince  you  of  ray  honesty  of  purpose,  I  have 
said— admitted  to  you,  what  I  would  not  say  or  ad- 
mit to  another.  But  my  secret  is  safe  with  you — 
will  you  not  promise  me  this .'  questioned  Rosalind 
earnestly,  whilst  burning  blushes  spread  over  her 
cheek  and  brow. 

«  Quite  safe,  Rosalind ;  you  may  rely  on  that — 
In  this  at  least  your  wishes  shaU  be  gratified,  how- 
ever 1  may  differ  from  your  views  on  other  poiots." 

"  I  do  rely  on  you,  Mrs.  Denham.  If  I  dal  not — 
if  I  could  imagine  that  you  would  reveal  to  others 
what  has  been  forced  from  me  only  by  circum- 
stances, ami  the  hope  of  serving  him,  I  should  die 
with  shame.  Now  that  you  are  satisfied  of  the  pu- 
rity, the  disinterestedness  of  my  motives,  will  von 
not  aid  me  in  oversetting  the  plots  of  the  wicked  P9 

"  We  must  first  decide  who  the  wicVed  are,  be- 
fque  we  can  <1©  this,"  answered  Mrs.  Denham,  re- 
suming her  former  coldness,  it  might  almost  be  said 
severitv  of  manner.  "  You  have  onlr  suspicions, 
and  it  is  never  safe  to  act  on  these.  Von  heard  no 
name ;  and  he  and  him  might  refer  to  another  than 
Rupert  Wyvill — the  he  and  him  of  a  young  lady 
are  rarely  the  he  and  him  of  experienced  men.*' 

"  Surely,  madam,  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  con- 
versation I  overheard  referred  to  the  trial  of  to-day," 
exclaimed  Rosalind  warmly,  not  a  little  impatient 
at  her  hostess's  slowness  of  decision. 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Miss  Trevor.  You  being  young — 
of  a  quick  temper,  and  lively  imagination — are  apt 
to  jump  at  conclusion*,  without  ever  considering 
the  height,  or  breadth,  or  depth  of  the  objections 
over  which  you  jump ;  I  being  older  and  of  a  slower 
temperament— too  slow,  I  see  you  think — arrive  at 
conclusions  by  a  more  dilatory,  bat  safer  course.— 
You  decide  on  suspicions — I  must  have  facts  to  de- 
termine me.  Without  further  proof,  I  cannot — 
will  not  believe  Edred  Cottrell  capable  of  the  base- 
ness of  which  you  accuse  him." 

"  Believe  me,  madam,  he  b  ca]wble  of  all  with 
which  I  charge  him.  Review  his  conduct  for  tlu» 
last  six  weeks.  Is  there  one  of  his  cousins,  myself 
perhaps  latterly  excepted,  whom  he  has  not  sought 
to  render  ridiculous  or  hateful  in  your  ey^i  ?  And 
was  it  not  the  same  even  with  me  on  my  first  arri- 
val, till  I  remonstrated  boldly?" 

"  You  are  judging  a  i-attle  without  thought,  as 
you  would  a  sober  man  of  business  with  thought" 

"  Edred  Cottrell  never  acts  without  thought ;  he 
makes  the  motley  of  the  fool  a  cover  for  the  deep 
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laid  scheme*  of  the  knave.  He  should  be  judged 
from  the  i.npressions  which  his 'words  leave,  not 
from  the  way  in  which  those  impressions  are  con- 
veyed. Think  of  his  account  of  the  scene  in  Hester 
Darley's  cottage— Us  story  of  the  tin  canister ;  and, 
above  all,  his  hints  concerning  the  lady  at  Drink- 
bourne  *-— -his  pretended  reluctance  to  speak — yet 
his  ail  in  leading  the  conversation  to  the  point  he 
desired." 

"  You  are  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  your 
feelings,  Mass  Trevor,  and  allow  your  regard  for 
one  to  prejudice  von  against  another,"  observed 
Mrs.  Denham,  with  provoking  coldness,  as  the  in- 
dignant Rosalind  paused  in  Iter  accusations. 

"  I  speak  not  from  prejudice,  madam,  do  not 
think  it— I  am  not  hurried  away  by  my  high  estima- 
tion of  another  to  charge  Edred  CottrelT  unjustly. 
We  were  friends  when  I  tame." 

"  And  now  are  enemies— that  is  plain ;"  observ- 
ed Mrs.  Qenham,ch»ing  the  sentence. .  "  You  bare 
espoused  the  cause  of  few  rival  and  become  a  parti- 
san— this  is  everllie  way  with  young, warm  hearts. 
Edred  CottreU  said  no  more  of  the  lady  at  Drink- 
bourne  than  Mr.  Wyvill  admitted  to  be  true,  and 
where  there  is  mystery,  there  is  the  appearance  at 
least  of  evIL  Why  is  not  his  engagement  with  your 
friend  avowed  ?" 

"  Because  her  father  objects  to  their  union  till 
Mr.  Wyvill  can  settle  more  on  bis  daughter,"  an- 
swered Besalind  proudly,  meeting  Mrs.  Denham  *8 
searching  look  without  shrinking,  firm  in  her  own 
integrity,  and  hurt  that  her  hostess  should  suspect 
her  of  falsehood,  which  she  imagined  from  her  man- 
ner t»  be  the  case, 

"  And  vou  wouldhelp  him  to  a  fortune,"  remark- 
ed Mrs.  Denham,  an  a  tone  "  .-..-. 
cheek  to  crimson. 

"  I  would  have  him  held  at  his  real  worth,  Mrs. 
Denham.  Mr.  Wyvill  u  wealth  or  poverty  can  be 
nothing  to  me,"  she  replied,  looking  down  to  con- 
ceal the  quivering  of  her  lip.  "  Judge  Edred  Cot- 
treU from  h»  conduct  t#  others,'  —ehe  added, 
recovering  her  self-possession.  "  Take  the  Bai- 
leys—the  Westons— has  he  not  made  each  and  all 
appear  ridiculous  or  worse  in  your  presence  ?" 

"  Pe rhaps  that  might  be  eosdy  done  without  any 
tnahcious  intentions," answered  Mrs.  Denham  with 
a  slight  curling  of  the  lip,  which  was  neither  assisUe, 
nor  a  sneer,  but  between  the  two. 

"  You  said,  madam,  when  we  last  conversed  to- 
gether, that  you  had  found  Michael*  letter  in  the 
shrubbery.  How  came  it  there  ?  My  brother 
placed  k  within  his  desk." 

"  I  understand  your  fneaninsr,  Miss  Trevor  r— but 
are  you  not  doing  the  very  thing  of  which  you  ac- 
cuse the  object  of  your  suspicions  ?  Are  you  not 
insinuating  guilt,  which  yon  cannot  prove  ?" 

*  I  am,*  said  Rosalind  frankly,  after  a  minute* 
consideration,  "  nod  yet  the  conviction  is  fixed  on 
my  mind  that  the  letter  was  left  where  you  found 
•thy  Edred  CottreU." 


1  It  might  be  a*  well  if  you  were  tecs  hasty  in  answered  Rosalind  q<uekly. 


your  brother  baa  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  for 
my  knowledge  of  his  extravagance. " 

"  One  thing  more,  Mrs.  Denham,  and  I  leave  the 
decision  to  yourself.  You  convened  with  Edred 
CottreU  concerning  my  brother's  debt^— I  ask  not 
what  were  bis  words— but  did  you  not  entertain  a 
lees  favourable  opinion  of  Michael  after  that  con- 
versation with  him  tlian  before  it  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  since,  like 


yourself,  he  dared  not  affirm  his  belief  that  that  was 
your  brother's  only  debt ;  but  his  replies  were  brief, 
and  he  volunteered  no  information." 

"  Ah .'  madam,  I  see  my  endeavours  to  place 
Ed  red's  character  iu  its  true  light  are  vain,"  said 
Rosalind  with  a  sigh. 

"If  you  expected  to  rule  my  conduct  according 
to  your  {lartialities,  your  time  has  undoubtedly  been 
wanted — I  always  judge  and  act  for  myself,  Miss 
Trevor." 

"  1  wish  no  other?madam,"  said  Rosalind  colour-, 
tag;  "For  myself,  I  can  hope  no  interest  in  your 
heart— no  influence  over  your  ofunions ;  but  I  came 
ti»  seek  justice  for  another,  and  1  fear  plead  in  vain. 
You  do  not  believe  my  words— you  do  not  credit 
ray  assertions,''  she  added  mournfully. 

"  Not  so ;  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  will 
be  guided  by  my  own  judgment  alone  on  all  occa- 
sions; but  tor  from  accusing  you  of  a  misstatement, 
I  believe  you  have  related  all  things  as  you  saw,  or 
fancied  you  saw  them.  I  am  satisfied  of*  your  hav- 
ing reported  the  conversation  in  the  dell  exactly  as 
you  lieard  It ;  but  1  cannot  draw  the  same  inference 
from  those  unconnected  sentences ;  and  moreover  I 
doubt  Edred  CottreU  a  having  been  one  of  the 
sneakers." 

Can  you  reaUy  suppose,  madam,  that  I  was  mis- 
taken on  this  point  ?  Do  I  not  know  his  .voice  too 
well  to  leave  the  possibility,  of  my  having  been  de- 
ceived ?  Instinct  alone  would  lead  me  right  in  this 
matter." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  power  of 
instinct,  Miss  Ti  ever  j  it  may  be  very  great $  but  I 
prefer  the  rule  of  reason,  more  especially  when  in- 
stinct is  founded  on  dislike  and  prejudice.  Prove 
that  Edred  CottreU  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  I 
may  begin  to  think  of  him  as  you  desire,  that  is,  if 
he  should  not  be  able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  a 
meeting  with  Fisher." 

"  I  can  brine  no  further  proof  of  Ids  presence  than 
my  firm  conviction,  Mrs.  Denham." 

"Then  pardon  me,  Miss  Trevor,  if  I  say  that 
your  mere  conviction  is  no  testimony  against  him  j 
whilst  I  can  adduce  strong  evidence  in  his  favour. 
You  say  you  left  him  by  the  dell  and  hastened  home, 
running  part  of  the  way;  and  yet  I  saw  him  join 
you  on  the  lawn  before  you  reached  the  house. — 
tlow  can  you  account  for  this  ?" 

«  He  must  have  outstripped  me  in  speed— I  was 
myself  startled  at  the  cuxurastanee-" 

u  And  yet,  though  startled  at  the  circumstance, 
did  not  allow  it  to  weigh  against  your  suspicions.— 
Is  this  holding  the  scales  of  justice  fairly  ?" 

"  The  way  through  the  del  was  the  shortest,  and 
I  was  further  delayed  by  one  of  the  shrubbery  gates 
being  locked,  which  obliged  roe  to  turn  hack  some 
distance  i  besides,  being  weakened  by  my  late  ill- 
ness, he  could  of  course  outwalk  and  outrun  me." 

« I  think  he  told  you  he  had  been  in  his  dressing 
room  writing  a  letter  for  me." 

He  would  feH  any  tiling  to  serve  a  purpose," 


«  Did  he  teem  confused  by  your  question  ?— did 
he  hesitate  in  his  reply  I*9 

"Neither.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  his  tongue  or 
eye  reveals  what  be  wishes  to  conceal— both  have 
been  well  tutored." 

"  Yon  arc  warm,  Miss  Trevor— too  warm ;— * 


your  conclusions  less  rash  and  obstinate  in  your 
eon  victjona,  1  cannot,  to  satisfy  you,  believe  Edred 
CottreU  guilty  of  breaking  open  a  desk,  and  stealing 
a  letter.* 

"The  desk   was   not  locked,"  said    Rosalind 
quickly.  *  Yon  arc  warm,  Mas    rrevor— u»  \ 

«  Then  it  should  have  been,  Miss  Trevor ;  and  judge  should  be  cool  and  dispassionate." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Denham ;  I  am i 
—too  warm ;  my  s|»irit  rises  at  the  bare  thought  of 
treachery  or  deceit,  and  1  often  injure  a  cause  by 
my  indiscreet  zeaL  I  have  done  so  now*— I  see  it 
plainly  by  your  manner  ;  I  have  injured  Mr.  Wy- 
vill when  I  sought  to  serve  liim.  Forgive  the  over- 
warmth  of  his  injudicious  advocate," 
««I  am  not  offended  at  this  seal,  Mi*»  Trevor, 
i  though  perfectly  aware  that  you  set  me  down  as 
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ootd  and  unfeeling,  because  t  do  not  permit  my  im- 
agination to  keep  pace  with  yours ;  but  I  am  grieved 
that  you  should  think  so  ill  of  Edred  Cottrtll." 

"  I  cannot  alter  my  opinion  of  him,  Madam,  till 
I  perceive  some  reason  for  the  change;  and  I  in 
my  turn  have  no  hope,  1  fear,  ofobtainingyoor  ats':  ~ 
tanee  to  unravel  the  plot  against  Mr.  Wy  vill's  fame." 
**  I  am  incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of  any  plot, 
at  least  if  )ou  persist  in  making  Edred  CottreH  a 
principal  actor  in  it ;  but  I  would  do  any  thing  in  rea- 
son to  satisfy  your  doubts.  What  doyoa  wish  done  .'" 
•*  1  know  not— I  sought  advice  from  you,  but  your 
incredulity  renders  you  an  inefficient  guide  on'  this 
subject.  As  a  first  step,  I  would  establish  the  fact 
of  Edred 's  having  been  in  the  dell." 

u  That  is  more  than  I  can  effect ; — you  must  ask 
something  possible.  Yon  met  him  on  your  return 
perfectly  self-possessed,  neither  hurried  nor  breath- 
less : — my  maid  received  the  letter  written  at  my 
request  from  his  own  hands  at  his  dressing  room 
door ;  and  I  heard  him  descend  the  stairs,  and  saw 
him  step  out  on  the  lawn  to  join  Mrs.  Sewell.  You 
look  staggered  t  bnt  still  incredulous.  Would  yon 
like  to  cross-examine  my  maid  ?" 

"No,  madam,  rather  summon  Edred  himself, 
and  tax  him  boldly  with  his  baseness,"  cried  Rosa- 
lind, wrought  to  desperation  by  Mrs.  Denham's  dis- 
belief of  her  assertions. 

«  Would  that  be  advisable,  Miss  Trevor?  I  only 
engaged  to  do  any-  thing  m  reason.  You  say  that 
his  lips  and  eyes  are  too  well  tutored  to  reveal  what 
he  wishes  to  conceal,  and  if  he  recognized  you  in 
the  dell  and  hastened  home  to  baffle  your  suspi- 
cions, as  yon  imagine,  win  he  not  lie  fully  prepared 
for  your  questions,  sudden  or  searching  as  they  may 
be  f  Or  were  it  otherwise,  is  it  desirable  that  you 
should  appear  in  this  affair  ? — that  you  should  stir 
in  this  matter  .1  Might  it  not  give  rise  to  surmises 
painful  to  your  delicacy,  and  galling  to  your  woman's 
pride  ?    Let  your  own  heart  answer  this  7" 

"  You  are  right,  madam ;  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble — I  cannot  school  my  eves  and  tongue  like 
Edred  CottreH,"  answered  Rosalind  sadly,  shading 
her  face  with  her  hand  to  conceal  her  emotion. 
"  And  yet  it  is  hard  that  he  most  be  sacrificed  to 
save  me  from  suspicion,"  she  added,  looking  op 
with  a  glowing  cheek.  "  If  I  could  but  excite  your 
pity  for  his  agony — if  I  could  but  enlist  your  sympa- 
thy in  his  behalf,  I  should  be  contented ;  I  should 
feel  that  I  had  then  done  all  that  I  could  do,  situ- 
ated as  I  am.  And  surely  you  eonW  not  have  seen 
his  sufferings  with  indifference?  Surely  you  could 
not  have  looked  unmoved  on  his  contracted  brow, 
olenched  hand,  and  ashy  cheek  ?  Think  what  he 
must  have  borne  !•* 

"  I  do  think  of  it.  If  innocent,  he  deserves  our 
pity — if  guilty,  he  merits  all  he  bore,  and  most 
abide  the  penalty." 

"He  is  not  guilty!  he  is  innocent!**  exclaimed 
Rosalind  passionately. 

"  Wo  will  hope  so';  but  cirenmstanees  are  against 
him,  Miss  Trevor;  however,  he  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  all  reasonable  doubts,  and  I  will  make 
enquiries  as  to  the  persons  you  saw  in  the  dell ;  but, 
if  I  engage  to  do  this,  you  tnnst  in  return  engage 
not  to  mention  your  suspicions  of  Edred  Cottrell. 
To  name  them  to  Mr.  Wy  vill  would  probably  ocea- 
sion  a  quarrel— perhaps  a  duel  i  to  name  them  to 
others  would  destroy  all  chance  of  discovering  the 
truth,  and  might  injure  Edred 's  character,  though 
that  I  believe  stands  too  high  to  be  blighted  by 
vague  reports.* 

"And  that  is  all  yon  will  do?"  said  Rosalind 
sadly. 

« It  is  all  that  in  justice  I  can  do.  Let  Mr.  Wy 
vill  prove  his  servant  perjured,  and  he  wiM  regain 
his  place  in  my  estimation.  Is  there  any  thing  else 
on  which  you  would  consult  me  >M 

"  Nothing  else,  I  thank  you,"  said  Rosalind,  rising 


with  a  heavy  heart  :  for  she  took  the  question  as  a 
hint  of  dismissal. 

"  Yon  are  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  emotion," 
observed  Mrs.  Denham  more  kindly,  as  she  marked 
her  tottering  steps.  "  What  if  I  issued  an  exprece 
command  that,  for  fear  of  a  relapse,  yon  should  not 
leave  your  room  again  to-niaht  ?" 

"  It  would  be  most  thankfully  obeyed,"  answered 
Rosalind,  delighted  at  being  spared  the  paki  of 
affecting  a  gaiety  she  could  not  feel. 

"  So  let  it  be  then.  1  will  publish  my  edict,  and 
no  one  disputes  the  win*  of  Mrs.  Denham  of  Den- 
ham Park,  said  her  hostess,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
"  unless  it  is  Rosalind  Trevor/'  she  added  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone. 

**  Forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  have  seemed  bold  and 
over  warm ;  it  was  a  painful  subject  to  speak  on, 
and  when  the  feelings  are  roused  the  speech  is 
rarely  measured." 

M I  meant  •  no  blame  by  my  words,  Miss  Trevor. 
Yon  have  endured  much  to-day,  and  1  would  not 
add  to  yonr  suffering,  though  if  my  wishes  could  in- 
fluence yon,  I  should  urge  a  less  prejudiced  judg- 
ment of  Edred  Cottrell.  Good  night!  May  you 
find  rest  and  peace  ?" 

Good  night !  my  dear  madam.  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  wish,  and  return  it,"  answered  Rosalind 
as  she  Vft  the  room,  touched  .by  the  nonsual  sweet- 
ness of  her  look  and  tone.   • 

"  So  Edred  Cottrell  is  to  possess  this  noble  man- 

im  !"  was  her  thought  aa  she  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments before  the  portrait  of  Sir  Marmadnke  Den- 
ham. "  I  should  not  care  if  any  other  had  it ;  but 
that  he  should  win  it  by  falsehood  and  treachery ! 
The  roof  that  sheltered  his  gallant  ancestors  should 
fall  and  crush  him  on  the  day  he  stands  beneath  it 
as  its  roaster.  But  it  is  vain  to  repine— -1  cannot 
help  it ;  prosperity  is  not  the  teat  of  merit,  and  re- 
morse may  gnaw  the  heart  that  beats  beneath  a 
jewelled  vest.  Judge  him  favourably— no;  that  I 
cannot  do.  He  has  wronged  my  brother— he  has 
wronged  another— and  1  can  right,  can  avenge  nei- 
ther. That  noble  being  most  be  galled  and  fretted 
by  a  hireling's  words— stung  by  the  blame  of  honour- 
able men,  and  I — I  must  not  even  try  to  soothe  his 
pangs: — that  office  is  not  mine." 

A  siep  was  l>eard  on  the  stairs— the  step  of  Edred 
Cotbell,  as  her  indignant  heart  proclaimed ;  and 
turning  abruptly  into  her  room  she  dosed,  and 
locked  the  door.  She  was  m  no  humour  to  be 
looked  upon ,  ami  least  of  all  by  him.  Her  face  waa 
aa  pale  and  ghasttr  as  the  faded  face  of  that  ancient 
warrior,  and  passion  had  left  its  stormy  traces  on 
her  features.  Save  Mrs.  Denham 'a  maid  with  a 
cop  of  tea,  no  one  intruded  on  her  solitude,  thanks 
to  that  lady's  positive  command;  but  there  waa 
no  rest— no  peace  for  mind  or  body.  She  sat  at 
the  window  leaning  her  aching  brow  upon  her  hand, 
listening  to  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  among  the 
branches  of  the  ancient  cedars  that  adorned  the 
lawn.  She  heard  step  after  step  pass  along  the 
corridor  as  the  guests  retired  to  their  rooms — then 
the  tramp  of  a  single  hone  came  on  her  ear,  and 
she  knew  that  the  rider  was  Rupert  Wy  vill— and 
she  fancied  that  the  speed  to  which  the  animal  waa 
urged,  showed  his  rider's  restless,  unhappy  mood. 

After  tliat  came  a  slow,  dull  step  along  the  gal- 
lery— it  stopped  before  die  portrait,  and  she  saw 
the  gleaming  of  a  light  beneath  her  door.  She 
scarcely  breathed  till  the  slow,  dull  step  passed  on, 
and  the  light  no  longer  streamed  across  the  floor. 
Then  her  breathing  came  thick,  and  short,  like  bro- 
ken sobs,  as  she  remembered  that  Rupert  had  lauded 
the  noble  deeds  of  Sir  Marmadnke,  and  laughmgrr 
protested  that  he  should  take  him  for  his  model. 
She  had  caught  a  deep,  deep  sigh  as  he  passed  on 
to  his  room  ;  and  she  understood  the  feelings  that 
had  compelled  that  sigh.  The  brand  of  dishonour 
was  upon  him — and  he  felt  it. 
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'  *  What  will  the  who  loves  Mm  feci  when  the 
hear*  of  this }  Poor  Sumn  !  No,  nor  poor  Susan  ! 
Happv  Snasm  !  she  mar  be  envied  still ? — she  may 
console,  may  comfort  him— whilst  I—"  The  sen- 
tence remained  unfinished. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


It  was  late  when  Rosalind  entered  the  breakfast 
mom  on  the  succeeding  morning.  There  was  a 
brilliant  bloom  on  her  cheek ;  and  as  no  one  had 
seen  her  before,  so  no  one  could  tell  that  this  bloom 
had  come  as  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door.  Nearly  all  the  guests  were-  assembled  j  and 
the  first  thins;  she  heard  was  Rupert  explaining  the 
necessity  for  his  departure  on  the  morrow  to  Mrs. 
Denham,  who  heard  him  to  the  end,  then  answered 
that  she  would  not  seek  to  detain  him  as  his  pre- 
sence was  needed  ebewhere." 

*  Wy  vill  has  lost  his  chance— so  much  the  better 
for  me,"  thought  Richard  Weston. 

Mrs.  Denharo's  manner  was  IKtle  less  cold  wheh 
she  asked  after  Miss  Trevor's  headache,  whilst 
Edred  Cottrell's  anxiety  on  the  subject  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  Miss  Bailey,  have  reconciled  her  to 
a  thousand  headaches. 

Rosalindas  answers  to  his  anxious  queries  were 
brief  and  careless ;  and  evading  herself  of  Mrs.  Se- 
weHt  advice  not  to  sit  with  her  ftee  to  the  fight, 
lest  it  should  cause  a  rotnrn  of  the  malady,  she 
passed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
took  a  seat  by  Rupert.  8he  said  little  during  break • 
fast,  but  when  addressing  her  still  more  silent  neigh* 
hour,  there  was  a  softness  in  her  tone  peculiarly 
soothing  to  his  wounded  spirit. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  fine  day.  Are  yon 
strong  enough  now  for  Balder  Cliffs?"  asked  Rich- 
ard Weston,  who  appeared  to  have  an  especial 
fancy  for  tins  ramble. 

"  Quite  strong  enough ;  and,  as  yon  say,  it  wonld 
he  doing  Rule  honour  to  this  bright  sunshine  not  to 
go  forth  and  bask  in  it,*  answered  Rosalind  with 
the  show  at  least  of  gaiety. 

"  Well,  then,  snppose'we  set  off  in  half  an  hoar, 
and  take  our  luncheon  with  Farmer  Turn  bull.  We 
can  send  over  some  things,  and  the  farmer's  good 
dame  wiU  supply  as  with  fresh  cream,  eggs  and 
butter.  Let  me  see — how  many  shall  we  be  ?"  he 
continued,  beginning  to  count. 

"Yon  most  excuse  me, "said  Wyvill  when  the 
teller  came  to  him. 

•  No,  no  {  no  excuse,  yon  must  positively  be  one 
of  our  company,"  replied  Richard  Weston,  who 
always  hekl  that  the  more  the  merrier,  and  whose 
enmity  had  all  departed  with  the  conviction  that 
Rupert  was  completely  out  of  Mrs.  Denhsm1*  good 
books,  as  he  expressed  it.  «  We  cannot  do  without 
him — can  we  Rosalind?  Tell  him  so— lay  your 
eommamh)  upon  him." 

*Yon  will  go — will  yon  not?  To-morrow  you 
leave  us,"  said  Rosalind  with  a  still  brighter  blush, 
and  a  timid  earnestness  that  was  irresistible. 

Rupert  bowed  his  acquiescence— be  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  Of  all  in  that  honse,  she 
alone  had  shown  him  sympathy,  she  who  in  former 
days  liad  made  him  the  target  whereat  to  aim  the 
arrows  of  her  keen  or  playful  wit,  was  now  all 
soothing  gentleness;  she  saw  how  much  he  suffered, 
and  she  pitied  htm.  Yes,  it  was  only  pity— that  he 
understood ;  but  he  was  grateful  for  that — it  was  a 
pity  mingled  with  respect  and  admiration. 

*'  You- and  Anne  hail  better  take  my  pony  chaise 
part  of  the  way ;  the  walk  to  Farmer  Tumhnll's 
and  back  will  be  too  much  for  yon  both,"  said  Mrs. 
Denharn,  addressing  Rosalind.  'The  ofTer  was  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  the  elder  portion  of  the  guests 


having  declined  being  of  the  party,  the  young  peo- 
ple suited  without  them,  all  in  high  spirits,  assumed 
—or  unassumed. 

••  Do  not  let  the  late  invalids  risk  a  relapse  by 
doing  too  much — I  commit  them  to  your  care, 
Edred,"  said  Mrs.  Den  ham,  as  he  was  assisting 
Rosalind  Into  the  pony  chair. 

««  You  commit  them  to  me  as  being  the  most  sober 
and  thoughtful  of  the  party,  I  conclude,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Denliam.  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  good  opin- 
ion," replied  Edred  gaily,  but  evidently  highly  grati- 
fied by  her  words ; — it  was  the  first  time  she  had 


addressed  him  as  Edred.  M  Depend  on  my  proving 
by  my  conduct  the  wisdom  of  your  selection,"  he 
added  with  a  respectful  warmth  that  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  please  his  hostess.  "  Be  quiet  and  obedi- 
ent, cousins  Rosalind  and  Anne,  for  you  are  under 
my  control,  remember." 

"  I  submit  to  no  one's  control,"  exclaimed  Rosa- 
lind with  a  mingling  of  pride,  vexation,  and  mischief, 
making  the  pony  start  off  with  a  touch  of  the  whip 
as  she  spoke.  She  read  in  Mrs.  Denliam  *s  words 
an  intimation  that  Edred  was  her  favourite,  and 
should  be  her  heir,  let  what  would  be  advanced 
against  him ;  and  she  saw  too  that  Edred,  pre- 
suming on  his  dignity,  had  put  askle  Wyvill,  on 
whose  arm  she  had  rested  in  preference  whilst 
getting  into  the  little  carriage." 

None  of  these  things  were  pleasing  to  Rosalind, 
and  she  determined  to  show  that  she  had  a  will  of 
her  own,  and  would  exert  it;  but  a  woman's  de- 
termination must  in  most  instances  yield  to  that  of 
a  man,  and  do  what  she  would— let  the  pony  go  fast 
or  slow,  still  Edred  kept  pace  with  the  little  car- 
riage, resolved,  as  It  seemed,  to  be  very  good  tem- 
pered, very  attentive,  and  yery  agreeable.  Terry 
Weston  kept  his  plsce  on  the  other  side,  whilst 
Richard,  consigning  the  beautiful  Maria  to  the  care 
of  Wyvill,  so  that  he  could  not,  without  positive 
rudeness,  decline  being  her  cavalier,  appropriated 
Miss  BaHey  to  himself,  leaving  her  younger  sister 
to  be  beaned  by  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  squire. 

"Shall  wc  take  the  road  at  the  top,  or  the  bot- 
tom of  the  clMTs  ?"  ssked  Richard  Weston,  turning 
round  to  consult  those  behind,  as  he  reached  the 
point  where  the  paths  diverged. 

"The  top  going,  whilst  we  are  fresh  and  able  to 
encounter  fatigue,"  answered  Edred,  and  no  one 
dissenting,  so  it  was  arranged. 

Rosalind  and  Anne  got  out  to  walk,  and  the  Tittle 
carriage  was  given  up  to  the  care  of  the  boy,  who 
had  followed  for  that  purpose. 

The  ascent  was  steep;  hut  after  w>™«  l*nbng, 
puffing,  and  a  treat  deal  of  laughing,  the  summit 
was  gained,  and  all  stopped  to  take  breath  and  ad- 
mire. At  the  foot  of  the  cHffs,  in  some  places  ex- 
ceeding a  hundred  feet  in  height,  ran  a  rapid  river 
of  unequal  depth— now  murmuring  in  the  shallow 
parts  over  bright  pebbles,  every  stone  perceptible 
through  the  clear  water— now  dimpling  in  its  deeper 
Ijortion*,  forming  mimic  whirlpools,  its  opposite 
bank  fringed  with  the  bending  willows  that  dipped 
their  flexile  boughs  into  the  crystal  stream,  whilst 
bevond  spread  a  level  meadow  of  the  richest  green, 
on  which  were  grazing  some  remarkably  fine  cattle. 

The  face  of  the  cliffs,  composed  of  a  light  clay 
interspersed  with  fragments  of  rock,  jutting  out  in 
picturesque  forms,  was  adorned  with  breaks  ol  ha- 
zel, thorn,  and  maple,  over  which  occasionally  tow- 
ered a  sturdy  oak,  or  gracefnl  birch,  turning  up  its 
silver  leaves  that  rustled  in  the  light  summer  breeze, 
whilst  innumerable  wild  flowers  of  various  hues  and 
forms  peeped  out  from  beneath  thesh*Hngbnshcs,or 
crested  some  projected  mass  of  stone,  flinging  their 
light  tendrils  down  across  its  weather-beaten  front, 
like  a  child  throwing  its  young  arms  round  the  neck 
of  its  toil-worn  parents,  pressing  its  laughing,  joy- 
ous face  acainst  the  wrinkled  cheek  of  age.  A  bold 
reach  of  the  river  to  the  right  lent  additional  beauty 
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to  the  scene,  whilst  fur  oat,  along  the  summit, 
stretched  a  wide  extent  of  undulating  pasture  ground, 
on  which  were  grouped  wagons  and  merry  hay- 
makers employed  in  taking  in  the  late  and  scanty 
crop.  But  though  the  front  of  the  cliff  was  in  sonic 
pans  thickly  tutted  with  brakes  and  patches  of 
brushwood,  there  were  some  spots  where  it  d--- 
scended  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  water's  edge, 
with  no  other  clothing;  than  long  grass,  or  fern ;  or 
fell*  more  gradually  in  irregular  stages  of  loose  earth 
and  stones,  that  showed  strong  symptoms  of  fre- 
quent land-slips,  the  effect  of  springs  coming  down 
from  the  higlier  ground. 

It  was  just  above  one  of  these  said  land-slips  that 
the  yo:mg  party  stood  to  admire  the  sparkling  mer 
below,  and  the  sunny  mead  beyond.  With  an  eve 
that  loved  to  dweU  on  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  a 
heart  that  drank  in  its  loveliness  as  the  thirsting 
traveller  drinks  in  the  refreshing  element,  Rosa- 
lind, fearless  of  danger,  bent  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  to  gaze  into  the  stream  beneath,  or  mark  the 
floweas  tltat  grew  upon  its  brink,  with  Anne  stand- 
ing beside  her,  as  was  her  custom  whenever  practl 
cable. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  rich 
and  varied  prospect,  but  Miss  Bailey,  being  more 
of  a  romp  and  flirt  than,  painter  or  poet,  was  soon 
weary  of  such  a  passive  employment  as  gazing,  and 
challenged  Edred  Cottrell  to  turn  over  tlie  hay 
with  her,  offering  to  bet  a  silver  penny  that  she 
should  prove  the  most  expert  and  expeditious  hay- 
maker, and  appointing  Wyvill  and  Richard  Weston 
umpires,  thus  compelling  the  attention  of  three  at 
least  of  the  attending  gentlemen. 

Selecting  two  prongs  from  a  heap  lying  near,  the 
amateur  haymakers  took  their  stations;  and  at  the 
given  signal  the  match  began  and  proceeded  amid 
such  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  performers,  and 
some  of  the  spectators,  especially  Richard  and 
Jemima,  that  even  Rosalind  was  lured  to  turn  away 
from  the  dimpling  river,  to  gaze  upon  tlte  coinpeti- 
torsj-who  sought  for  victory  as  if  the  empire  of  the 
world,  not  a  silver  iienny,  were  to  be  the  prize. 
She  was  still  looking  at  the  rivals  when  she  felt 
herself  suddenly  grasped  by  Anne,  who,  having  lost 
her  footing  whilst  stooping  to  gather  a  flower  grow- 
ing just  below  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  had  caught  at 
l»er  cousin's  dress  to  save  herself  from  falling  down 
the  dangerous  steep,  and  the  effort  of  the  terrified 
girl— the  effect  of  instinct — delayed  her  own  de- 
scent for  a  moment,  but  the  ground  giving  way  be- 
neath her  desperate  struggle  to  regain  a  firmer 
footing,  Rosalind  became  involved  in  the  danger, 
and  was  dragged  over  tlie  brow  of  the  cliff  and 
down  its  loose  and  slippery  front,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  steepness  of  the  slope,  affording  little 
hope  of  obtaining  that  firmer  footing  even  had  she 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  seek  the  onlf  chance 
of  escape.  N     *       * 

Anne's  scream  of  terror  was  half  drowjietUiy 
the  mirth  of  the  merry  haymakers  and  their  .abet- 
tors ;  but  it  reached  the  car  of  Rupert  Wyvill,  who 
turned  to  leam  its  cause*  No  Rosalind  was  to  be 
seen.  With  three  bounds  he  was  at  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  whence  a  scene  met  his  view  that  blanched 
his  cheek,  and  stayed  for  a  moment  the  wild  beating 
of  his  heart.  At  the  verge  of  a  steep  slope,  some 
thirtv  feet  down,  stood,  or  rather  crouched  Rosa- 
lind Trevor  with  a  face  of  ghastly  paleness,  one 
foot  placed  as  firmly  as  she  could  place  it  upwards, 
whilst  the  other  was  slipping  lower  and  lower  every 
instant,  one  hand  grasping  a  tuft  of  grass,  the  other 
supporting  the  half  hunting  and  terrified  Anne, 
whose  weight  was  bearing  both  to  destruction.  A 
Tittle  below,  ami  the  cliff  descended  abruptly  to  the 
river,  which  here  flowed  over  rugged  stones.  The 
fall  at  this  spot  was  full  seventy  feet. 

Rosalind  was  within  a  yard  of  the  edge— the 
ground  on  which  her  lower  foot  was  placed  was 


giving  war— the  one  above  could  scarcely  maintain 
its  precarious  hold  in  the  loose  soil,  rendered  slip- 
pery by  the  constant  swelling  of  a  little  spring— 
the  tuft  of  grass  she  clutched  with  the  convulsive 
grasp  of  fear  was  yielding  to  her  touch,  and  the 
earth  was  cracking  a  short  space  higlier  up  the 
cliff.  To  struggle  would  be  only  to  increase  her 
danger— to  hasten  her  destruction— death  was  be- 
hind, before,  around  her.  She  saw  her  peril — felt 
that  her  strength  was  fiuBng,  and  that  she  could  not 
much  longer  support  her  helpless  companion,  but 
too  generous  to  abandon  her  to  her  fete,  she  still 
held  her  up,  though  aware  that  by  so  doing  she 
lessened  her  own  chance  of  escape. 

Wyvill's  eagle  eye  took  iu  all  this  at  a  glance, 
whilst  his  quickness  of  perception  and  combination 
enabled  him  to  take  the  most  prompt  and  judicious 
measures  for  resetting  his  cousins  from  their  dan- 


gerous position. 

• Courage  'struggle not  I — at&r  not !— I  wUl  save, 
or  perish  with  you,"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  back 
from  the  brow  of  the  eltff  with  still  more  fraotia 
haste  than  he  had  sought  it 

Rosalind  looked  up  at  his  cheering  words,  and  a 
gleam  of  hope  lightened  her  growing  despair.  The 
passionate  tones  in  which  they  were  uttered  left  no 
doubt  of  his  zeal  $  and  she  would  not  question  his 
power. 

Maria's  screamB  at  her  sister's  petit  catted  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  the  scene  of  action. 

"  Stand  back  }  if  you  would  not  bring  certain 
destruction  on  her  and  yourself.  Do  you  not  sea 
that  the  chasm  is  opening  wider  ?"  exclaimed  Ru- 
pert Wyvill,  returning  almost  ere  Rosalind  had 
missed  him,  pushing  Edred  aside  aa  he  spoke,  who, 
half  maddened  at  the  sjghtof  his  cousin's  risk,  was 
on  the  point  of  leaping  down  from  the  brow  of  the 
cliff  on  the  crumbling,  slippery  slope— an  met  which 
would  have  ensured  the  destruction  of  all. 

The  tone  was  so  commanding,  that  the  order  to 
stand  back  was  involuntarily  obeyed  on  the  instant, 
and  a  moment's  consideration  told  Edred  the  wis* 
dam  of  the  warning  \  but  his  teeth  gnashed  with 
rage,  and  his  eye  flashed  fire  as  he  saw  Wyvill  de- 
scending cautiously,  yet  swiftly  at  a  firmer  part  of 
the  slope,  with  the  aid  of  two  prongs,  with  which  be 
had  provided  himself  from  the  field  above. 

«'  Saved  by  him  !"  muttered  Edred  i  but  no  one 
heard  him,  or  the  hearer  might  have  speculated 
whether  he  would  not  have  preferred  his  cousin  % 
death  to  her  preservation  by  Wyvill. 

Rosalind's  peril  was  imminent ;  but  the  hope,  the 
certainty  of  succour  gave  her  courage  ami  endur- 
ance, though  she  shuddered  as  she  marked  the 
chasm  above  her  spreading  wider  and  wider  4  and 
felt  the  ground  beneath  her  slipping  faster  and 
faster. 

By  keeping  to  the  edge  of  the  slip  where  the 
ground  was  firmer,  from  being  connected  by  the 
roots  of  the  long  grass  and  brushwdod,  which  formed 
on  that  side  an  impaasable  barrier,  and  striking  in 
the  prongs  step  before  step,  so  as  to  secure  his 
footing,  Rupert  descended  in  safety  to  within  a  few 
feet  ot  the  trembling  Rosalind  ;  but  here  he  paused, 
for  the  addition  of  his  weight  would  probably  de- 
tach the  spot  of  earth  on  which  she  stood  Own  the 
main  cliff,  and  precipitate  all  into  the  stony  river 
beneath.  His  cheering  words  bad  given  courage  to 
Rosalind,  but  Anue  was  still  leaning  upon  her  help- 
less—hopeless. 

Fixing  the  prongs  firmly  in  the  ground,  as  nearly 
above  the  chasm  as  lie  dared,  choosing  himself  a 
steady  footing,  and  holding  with  one  hand  on  to  the 
handle  of  the  imbedded  prong,  whilst  he  stretched 
the  other  to  Rosalind,  he  gave  her  direction*  how 
beat  to  avail  herself  of  h'»  aid,  or  a  nearer  approach 
was  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted,  and  her  preser- 
vation must  in  part  depend  on  her  own  lightness  of 
tread  and  self-possession. 
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"  Save  Anne  first,"  said  Rosalind. 

"No,  no;  you  first.  Do  not  pause— the  danger 
is  imminent :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  her  after- 
wards." 

"I  cannot  leave  her  to  perish,  and  she  would 
sink  without  my  arm,"  answered  Rosalind  reso- 
luteljv yet  trembling  with  fear  as  she  spoke.  "  She 
is  cuuging  to  me  even  now  for  aid — I  will  not  de- 
sert her.,r 

"  But  time  is  precious,  and  she  cannot  help  her- 
self. OiUy  let  rac  sec  you  safe,  and  I  will  risk  my 
hfe  again  for  her.  Pause  not,  I  implore  you !  the 
earth  is  slip  ping  from  under  you— a  moment's  delay 
may  be  death  to  all," exclaimed  Rupert  passionately, 
half  frantic  at  the  peril  of  her  he  came  to  save. 

"  Run  no  risk  for  me,"  said  Rosalind  hurriedly, 
M  Leave  me  to  my  fate." 

**•  Never !  if  you  die — I  perish  with  you." 

Rosalind  looked  up  at  his  words — their  eyes  met 
— her  danger  was  forgotten — her  heart  beat  wildly, 
but  not  with,  fear;  and. the  blood  rushed  up  into 
her  ashy  cheek. 

What  feeling  oould  have  power  so  to  move  her 
whilst  death  was  hanging  over  her  ? — one  feeling — 
only  one ; — fur  a  single  moment  slie  was  happy. 

"  Good  heavens  ?  we  are  wasting  time.  Give  me 
your  hand  t  entreat  you,"  cried  Hupcrt,  alarmed  at 
this  dangerous  delay. 

u  Rouse  yourself,  Anne  !  Your  We — the  lives  of 
others  depend  on  your  exerting  yourself,"  said  Ro- 
salind to  her  cousin.' 

Anne,  unclosing  her  eyes  at  the  appeal,  gazed 
-wildly  round,  shuddering  with  fear  as.  she  marked 
her  perilous  position. 

*  Now  give  your  hand,  and  spring  up  beside  him," 
continued  Rosalind,  pointing  towards  >Vyvill. 

Terror  for  once  supplied  the  place  of  presence 
of  mind.  Anne  saw  the  abyss  that  yawned  beneath 
her,  and  in  a  panic  of  fear,  grasped  Rupert's  hand, 
made  a  desperate  '  pring,  and  aided  by  his  strong 
grasp  gained  a  footing  beside  him— but  that  was  all 
she  could  effect ;  her  head  jgrew  giddy— -her  senses 
failed,  and  she  sank  at  Ids  ieetin  a  fain  ting  fit. 

The  desperate  spring  of  the  terrified  girl  had- so 
loosened  the  mass  of  falling  earth  as  to  render  Ro- 
salind's  situation  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  tuft 
of  grass  gave  way  from  the  force  of  her  convulsive 
grasp,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  from  the  upper 
chasm,  including  the  spot  on  which  Rosalind  stood, 
to  the  crest  of  the  slope,  shook,  tottered,  separated 
with  a  whirring,  rushing  sound,  and  fell  to  to  Uie 
river  beneath. 

A  cry  of  woe  and  fear  arose  from  the  females 
bending  over  the  cliff  above,  as  they  heard  the. 
heavy  splash  in  the  water,  whilst  an  exclamation  of 
horror  and  despair  burst  forth  from  Edred  Cot- 
trell. 

"  It  is  all  over !"  exclaimed  Richard  Weston, 
with  a  deep  drawn  breath,  almost  amounting  to  a 
groan,  for  even  he  was  deeply  shocked. 


The  mass  of  earth  on  which  Rosalind  stood* had*  tone.. 


fallen — but  she  had  not  fatten  with  it  Rupert's 
arm  had  been  again  stretched  out  to  save  her ;  and 
his  powerful  grasp,  and  her  own  light  spring  had 
placed  her  in  safety  by  his  side j  aud  when  the 
cloud  of  dust  arising  from  the  falling  earth  had 
cleared  away,  she  was  seen  supported  by  her  pre- 
server, whilst  the  still  insensible  Anne  was  lying  at 
their  feet. 

"  Thank  heaven  !  you  are  saved/'  exclaimed  the 
agitated  Rupert,  twining  his  arm  round  lier  slender 
waist,  to  draw  her  further  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice. 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  yon,"  faltered  the  trembling 
Rosalind,  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  the  dreadful 
death  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  She  had  ut- 
tered no  cry — she  had  shed  no  tear  wliilst  her  own 
safety  and  Anne's  had  rested  so  much  on  her  self- 
command  j  hut  uow  that  the  danger  was  past,  her 


high  wrought  resolution  yielded,  and  wtfh  a  choking 
sob  her  head  sank  on  her  preserver's  shoulder. 
She  would  have  poured  forth  thanks  to  him  and  to 
her  God,  but  speech  was  for  a  time  deuied  her— 
broken  words  were  all  she  uttered.  Those  broken 
words  were  enough  to  convince  Rupert  of  her  gra- 
titude ;  and  his  tender  care  and  touching  tones 
soothed  her  into  comparative  calmness.    '  * 

A  murmur  of  joyful  surprise  broke  from  the 
group  above,  when  they  ascertained  the  safety  of 
those  beneath  ;  but  Edred 's  brow  grew  more  and 
more  contracted,  and  his  eyes  kindled  into  fiercer 
blase,  as  he  saw  Wyvill  supporting  the  still  tremb- 
ling, sobbing  Rosalind,  who  seemed  to  rest  on  him 
as  if  his  arm  could  shield  her  from  all  evil 

"  Do  not  keep  Rosalind  down  there  among  the 
damp  grass,  ami  so  near  the  precipice,"  called 
Edred  from  above,  in  a  Voice  which,  despite  his 
tutoring,  tokl  his  wrath.  "  You  would  be  better 
employed  in  aiding  her  to  ascend  to  her  friends, 
than  in  detaining  her  at  the  brink  of  an  abyss  till 
her  thanks  have  been  sufficiently  rapturous  to  satisfy 
the  roost  extravagant  expectations. 

"  There  are  some  things  sooner  said  than  done. 
My  cousin  Rosalind,  faint  from  her  late  alarm,  needs 
a  few  minutes  rest  an*)  support,  and  a  glance  at  the 
cliff  will  show  the  impossibility  of  her  ascending 
without  the  aid  of  a  rope,  which  can  be  procured 
from  the  wagon  I  doubt  not,9*  replied  Rupert 
calmly,  though  his  eye  gave  hack  fissh  for  flash. 

His  look— 4m  tone*~-his  use  of  the  word  cousin, 

hich  he  had  never  applied  to  her  before,  ami 
seemed  now  to  employ  to  excuse  her  accepting  his 
support,  together  with  the  remembrances  of  some 
of  his  expressions  whilst  soothing  Iter  agitation,  and 
Edred's  remark,  overwhelmed  poor  Rosalind  with 
confusion,  causing  her  to  burst  from  his  support 
with  a  sudden  movement  that  would  have  again 
endangered  Iter  safety,  had  not  Rupert  caught  her 
dress. 

"  One  step  higher,  and  you  "will  have  a  firmer 
standing-place  upon  this  jutting  atone;  and  can 
hold  by  this  hazel  bough,  since  yon  despise  and  re- 
ject my  aid,"  sakl  Rupert,  assisting  her  to  take  this 
step  as  he  concluded. 

"  Not  despise — not  reject 5— I  am  grateful,  most 
grateful,"  faltered  Rosalind,  grieved  at  his  piqued 
tone.  "  But  in  my  fear  and  agitation,  I  leant  too 
heavily  upon  }Ou,"  she  added  after  a  moment's 
pause,  with  a  crimson  blush."  "I  am  stronger 
now." 

"And  Cke  the  restored  cripple,  fling  away  as 
worthless  the  crutch  on  which  you  lately  leant,''  he 
observed  reproachfully. 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  pleaded  Rosa* 
lind,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  his. 

"  I  will  think  you  all  you  would  have  me  think 
you— I  wfll  believe  you  all  gratitude— all  gentle- 
ness—all perfection.  Forgive  me  if  I  caused  those 
tea**,"  exclaimed  Rupert  Wyvill  an  an  impassioned 


Rosalind  shook  in  every  limb.  There  was  more 
in  the  look  and  voice  than  uven  in  the  words — her 
heart  beat  wildly— a  thrill  of  timid  jot  shot  through 
her  frame— then  the  chill  of  remorse  succeeded, 
and  she  shaddered  at  her  own  bright  hopes.  What 
was  she  doing?  Stealing  away  with  her  silver 
tones  and  grateful  thanks,  the  heart  that  had  been 
given,  and  should  prove  true  to  her  confiding 
friend.  She  turned  abruptly  away  with  a  sickening 
feel  of  guilt,  and  Rupert,  supposing  his  ardour  had 
displeased  her,  spoke  no  more. 

A  glance  at  the  state  of  tJ*e  cliff,  as  Wyvill  had 
said,  convinced  Edred  of  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  rope  to  aid  the  ascent  of  those  below.  From  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
soil,  the  whole  ground  above,  till  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  summit,  was  yawning  with  cracks,  besides 
being  so  slippery  and  precipitate  as  to  render  a 
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passage  across  it  from  the  projecting  piece  of  rock 
on  which  they  now  stood  impracticable  for  Rosa- 
lind nnd  Anne,  whilst  the  alone  itself  on  which  Wy- 
vill had  succeeded  in  placing  them,  was  of  such 
small  dimensions,  and  so  slightly  imbedded,  that  he 
was  as  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  rope  as  Edred 
himself,  fearing  lest  even  that  spot  should  become 
unsafe  from  the  nressure  of  their  weight 

The  rope  was  brought,  and  with  it  came  the  hay- 
makers running  from  all  directions  to  ascertain  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  accident,  so  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  strong  arms  to  draw  it  up. 

Again  would  Itupert  have  first  provided  for  Ro- 
salind's safety,  but  again  did  she  insist  on  Anne's 
beins;  succoured  before  herself.  The  poor  girl  was 
still  insensible,  a  oireumstance  not  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  saved  her  from  further  terror. 

"  Ever  high-minded— ever  Unselfish  j — that  man 
will  be  blest  indeed  wlio  wins  your  love,"  said  Ru- 
pert, as  in  compliance  with  her  wishes  he  fastened 
the  rope  securely  round  her  fainting  cousin.  Again 
did  Rosalind  turn  away,  as  Wyvill  imagined  in  dis- 
pleasure, and  nothing  further  passed  between  them 
save  needful  questions  and  directions  as  to  the  fixing 
and  guiding  of  the  rope. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Rosalind  was  standing 
in  perfect  safety,  surrounded  by  her  cousins,  who 
crowded  round  her  to  express  their  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  congratulations ;  and  these  were  so  odd- 
ly intermingled  that  she  found  some  difficulty  in 
returning  suitable  replies.  Edred's  "  thank  hea- 
ven, you  are  safe,"  was  to  the  full  as  earnest  and 
impassioned  as  had  been  Wyvill 's. 

The  rope  was  let  down  to  draw  up  Rupert,  and 
Edred  lent  his  strength  as  before,  taking  his  for- 
mer station  next  the  edge.    The  rope  was  firmly 


fastened  round  Wyvill's  waist,  and  the  signal  for  answers,"  remarked  Mrs.  Denham 


Mrs.  Denham,  whom  they  encountered  near  the 
house,  giving  some  directions  to  her  woodman. 

"Oh!  Rosalind  and  Anne  fell  down  the  cliff— 
Wyvill,  Don  Quixote  like,  rushed  after  them;  so 
we  were  all  frightened,  and  obliged  to  draw  them 
up  with  ropes,    answered  Edred  lightly. 

"  Enough  to  frighten  the  strongest-minded  too, 
Cottrell.  It  was  an  ugly  fix,  as  the  Americans  say, 
and  if  Wyvill  had  not  played  the  Quixote  it  would 
have  been  all  over  with  poor  Rose  and  Nan,"  ob- 
served Richard  Weston,  who  with  all  his  vulgarity 
and  selfishness,  occasionally  showed  some  better 
feelings. 

««  Yes,  a  very  frightful  accident— a  very  romantic 
adventure  ;  but  I  spoke  lightly  of  it  not  to  alarm 
Mrs.  Denham,"  said  Edred  in  an  altered  tone. 
"  Wyvill  can  climb  like  a  cat— up  or  down  all  the 
same  to  him,  and  he  was  so  greedy  of  renown  that 
he  would  undertake  the  enterprise  atone,  terrify- 
ing others  from  offering  their  assistance,  by  asser- 
tions that  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  descent 
of  a  second  would  endanger  all." 

"  Anne  and  I  owe  our  lives  to  Mr.  Wyvill,"  ob- 
served Rosalind,  but  not  wkli  her  usual  independ- 
ent frankness:— her  voice  was  low  and  unsteady, 
and  her  hands  and  eyes  employed  in  arranging  her 
shawl  as  she  spoke. 

"  That  yon  do,  Rosalind  ;  and  I  at  least  am  grate- 
ful for  his  saving  poor  Nance,"  said  Richard,  whose 
enmity  from  a  jealousy  of  his  growing  favour  with 
his  hostess,  was  now  turned  towards  Edred. 

«  Where  is  Mr.  Wyvill  ?"  asked  Mi*.  Denham. 

*'  He  is  talking  with  a  gentleman— his  solicitor,  I 
think  he  said— about  the  trial,"  replied  Maria, 
coming  up  at  the  instant. 

No  one  was  hurt,  I  suppose,  judging  from  your 


hoisting  up  was  given,  when  Rosalind  stepping  for- 
ward placed  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Edred,  whose 
countenance  she  had  been  anxiously  watching  for 
the  last  few  minutes. 

*«  You  art?  agitated— stirred  by  some  strong  emo- 
tion e  your  hand  shakes— let  another  draw  up  the 
rope,"  she  said  abruptly 5  and  so  commanding  were 
her  air  ami  tone  that  for  a  second  time  that  day  did 
Edred  involuntarily  yield  obedience  to  a  perempto- 
ry mandate. 

He  turned  aside,  but  Rosalind  alone  marked  his 
look  as  he  did  si — she  alone  saw  the  working  of 
those  pa!Hd  lips,  and  the  strange  light  in  those 
glaring  eyes. 

A  strong  man  stepped  forward  to  take  his  place, 
and  Itupert  stood  beside  those  whom  he  hail  saved. 

Rosalind  watched  his  ascent  till  his  foot  was  on  the 
brow  of  the  cliffs  and  then  all  her  attention  w*s 
turned  to  Anne,  who  was  slowly  recovering  sense 
and  feeling. 

"  I  have  sent  after  the  pony  chaise  and  you  had 
better  return  immediately," said  Edred,  resuming, 
what  Richard  called,  his  office  of  comptroller  of 
the  household.        ' 

Rosalind  made  no  objection,  hut  taking  Terry 
Weston's  arm  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst 
the  still  languid  Anne  was  supported  by  Wyvill  and 
Richard. 

Declaring  herself  to  be  quite  recovered  from  her 
late  alarm,  Rosalind  tried  to  persuade  her  cousins 
to  proceed  on  their  purposed  expedition,  and  leave 
her  and  Anne  to  return  by  themselves,  but  no  one 
would  hear  of  this,  so  the  whole  party  retraced 
their  way  pretty  much  in  the  same  order  as  when 
they  started,  but  not  in  the  same  high  spirits,  real 
or  assumed.  The  mirth  of  all  was  cheeked  by  the 
late  accident— Rosalind  and  Anne  scarcely  spoke — 
Edred  said  little,  and  Rupert  confined  his  conver- 
sation with  Maria  to  a  few  kind  words  in  answer  to 
her  thanks  for  his  having  saved  her  sister,  and  a 
detail  of  her  own  overpowering  fears. 

"Back  so  soon.    Why  how  comes  this  ?"  asked 


Not  exactly  hurt,  save  a  brnise  and  a  scratch 
or  so ;  but  poor'Nance  has  been  In  a  faint  and  fright 
ever  since,  and  Rosalind  looks  more  dead  than 
ative.  She  would  play  ghost  in  a  charade  to  the 
life  now  j  and  yet  she  was  very  courageous  whilst 
in  danger— as  bold  as  a  lion— as  nimble  as  a  fawn. 
You  are  a  fine  noble  girl,  Rosalind,  for  keeping  hold 
of  Nance  and  insisting  on  her  being  saved  first. 
Wyvill  told  me  all  about  H;  and  I  will  never  call 
you  a  slang  name  a^ain — if  I  can  help  it,"  said 
kichard.  «  I  will  tell  you  how  it  all  came  about, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Denham  " 

"  Wait  a  few  moments,  tiM  have  sent  Anne  ami 
Rosalind  off  to  their  rooms,  lor  you  are  right  in  say- 
ing they  look  like  ghosts.  I  shall  insist  on  their 
keeping  quiet  all  day,  and  not  being  disturbed  by 
question  or  condolence,"  replied  Mrs.  Denham. 

"What  has  happened?  Is  any  thing  the  mat- 
ter >"  asked  Mrs.  Sewctl  eagerly,  coming  to  the 
hall  door  to  enquire,  having  seen  the  returning  par- 
ty from  her  window.  *  What  makes  you  look  so 
white,  Rosalind  }    Are  yon  hurt  ?" 

" No :  onlv  frightened,  Richard  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,  whilst  the  girls  go  to  then-  rooms,"  said 
Mrs.  Denham,  a  little  impatiently. 

"My  dearest -child  do  lean  on  me.  What  has 
happened  ?"  again  enquired  Mrs.  Sewell  in  a  grand 
fuss.  "  Did  a  bull  run  after  you  ?  Ay,  I  daresay 
that  was  it  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  but  the  last 
time  I  walked  to  Balder  Cliffs  we  met  several  men 
running  as  fast  as  they  coukl,  with  sticks  and  pitch- 
forks in  their  hands,  who  told  us  that  they  were  after 
a  mad  dog,  which  had  bitten  two  children,  a  eat,  ami 
a  pig.  Did  it  knock  you  down  ?  did  it  trample  on 
you  t  did  it  toss  yon  ?"  continued  the  kind,  fussy 
old  lady. 

«•  No,  indeed,  dear  Mrs.  Sewell,  1  met  neither 
bull  nor  mad-dog,"  continued  Rosalind  trying  to 
repress  a  smile  at  the  singular  coincidence. 

«c  Oh !  then  the  pony  ran  away  with  you.  I 
thought  it  would,  for  it  pricked  np  its  cars  before  it 
set  off.    But  you  should  have  taken  cuts  of  Rosa- 
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lind,  Mr.  Cottrell,  Mrs.  Denham  consigned  her  to 

jour  charge.** 

"  Rosalind  refased  to  submit  to  my  control." 
"  Ah  .'  that  is  just  the  way  with  her— she  likes  to 

think  and  act  for  herself,  and  cannot  bear  to  give 

trouble  to  any  one.    It  is  a  singular  coincidence — " 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Sewell  you  must  let  me  lead  off* 

Rosalind  to  her  room  ;  Richard  will  tell  you  all  the 

CrticuUrs  of  the  accident,"  interposed  Mrs.  Den- 
m  with  a  manner  tliat  admitted  of  no  dispute. 

"Are  you  certain  that  you  have  received  no  .in- 
jury," asked  Mrs.  Denham  as  she  placed  Rosalind 
id  a  chair  in  her  room- 

0  Nothing  more  than  a  slight  bruise  or  two." 

**  Then  it  is  only  the  remembrance  of  y  our  dan- 
ger that  causes  you  too  look  so  pallid,  and  shake 
like  an  aspen." 

**  It  was  a  fearful  moment,  when  I  felt  the  earth 
slipping  from  under  me,"  said  Rosalind  with  a  shud- 
der, answering  evasively. 

"And  Mr.  Wyvill  saved  you,  I  think  Richard 
•aid." 

"  Yes,  I  owe  him,  under  Heaven,  my  We,"  re- 
plied Rosalind,  speaking  earnestly,  and  no  longer 
subject  to  the  charge  of  paleness. 

An  indcscriliable  sound,  neither  a  sigh,  nor  a 
psha,  and  of  which  too  combination  of  letters  would 
show  the  exact  pronunciation — an  unwriteable  in- 
terjection of  vexation  was  all  Mrs.  Denliam's  com- 
ment on  this  reply. 

"  Your  pulse  is  very  irregular,  and  you  are  much 
agitated  ;  I  shall  give  you  a  coro|x*ing  draught,  and 
•end  you  to  bed  till  dinner  time  at  least,"  said  Mrs. 
Denham  releasing  the  band  she  had  taken. 

Rosalind  sighed,  but  offered  no  opposition  ;  and 
Mrs.  Denham,  after  Insisting  on  her  lying  down, 
left  her  with  a  kind  wish  that  she  «  ould  be  better 
by  six,  promising  that  she  should  be  left  quite  alone 
till  then,  and  thus  saved  from  kind  Mrs.  Seweirs 
singular  coincidences. 

*'  She  is  vexed  that  he  should  save  me— and  I 
should  be  vexed  too ;  and  vet  life  is  doubly  precious, 
siaoc  under  Providence  his  gift,"  thought  Rosalind, 
as  she  lav  on  her  bed  thinking  over  die  events  of 
the  day.  ""  It  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  not 
saved  roe.  There  is  danger  in  gratitude — yet  what 
so  blessed  !  so  beautiful  f  But!  must  be  cold  and 
scanty  in  expressing  that  gratitude,"  she  added 
with  a  conscious  blush. 

u  Mrs  Denham  proved  herself  a  skilful  com- 
pounder  of  composing  draughts  j  Rosalind's  agita- 
tion gi^daallysubsided-r-lhe  restlessness  of  fever  left 
her,  and  worn  by  the  need  of  sleep  for  she  had 
never  closed  her  eyes  on  the  preceding  night,  she 
sank  into  a  refreshing  slumber,  from  which  she  was 
awakened  by  Mrs.  Se  well's  knocking  at  her  door 
about  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

«Oh!  Kosalind,  my  dear,  what  a  dreadful  acci- 
dent !  What  a  horrible  situation  to  have  been  in, 
hanging  over  the  river  whh  nothing  to  cling  to  but 
a  patch  of  grass,  and  holding  Anne  besides.  It 
turned  me  quite  faint  to  hear  of  it;  and  I  am  sure 
1  shall  love  Mr.  Wyvill  evermore  for  saving  you  so 
cleverly,  though  to  be  sure,  as  Edred  Cottrell  says, 
he  ran  no  risk  himself  in  so  doing,  and  any  one  else 
could  have  done  the  same,  only  Mr.  Wyvill  always 
tries  to  take  the  lead  in  everv  thing,  as  if  he  were 
the  King  of  the  Catti.    But  how  are  you  now,  dear 

•MM-*"  .,..      ... 

«  Quite  well,  and  ready  to  dress,"  said  Rosalind, 

springing  up.    . 

"Indeed  t think  you  had  better  remain  where 
you  are ;  and  I  do  not  like  that  scarlet  spot  in  the 
centre  of  your  cheek,  and  your  eyes  are  looking  too 
bright— I  can  scarcely  meet  them  without  shrink- 
ing. You  were  not  thus  when  1  first  came  in,  and 
lud  much  better  not  get  up." 

"Oh  !  yes  but  I  must,  dear  Minny,  you  know  I 
never  liked  lying  in  bed." 


"  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Sewell,  that  you  are  much 
better  where  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  who, 
entering  unperceived,  had  overheard  the  preceding 
conversation. 

The  scarlet  spot  on  Rosalind's  cheek  spread 
wider  and  wider  at  the  words,  and  what  she  fancied 
pointed  manner  of  her  hostess. 

"  I  should  advise  your  not  coming  down  this 
evening ?  and  there  would  be  little  to  amuse  you  if 
you  did,"  continued  Mrs.  Denham,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  for  the  spirits  of  the  whole  parly  appear  subdued 
by  the  morning's  fright.  Edred  Cottrell  is  silent 
and  stupid,  and  Mr.  Wyvill  is  gone." 

"Gone!"  repeated  Rosalind,  staring  wildly  at 
the  speaker.  "  And  I  have  not  thanked  him  as  I 
should." 

"  Called,  away  on  business  some  hours  earlier  than 
he  expected,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  taking  no  notice  of 
Rosalind's  hurried  exclamation. 

"  And  never  trouble  yourself  about  thanking  him, 
Rosa  dear,  1  thanked  him  quite  enough  for  you  and 
me  too— did  not  I,  Mrs.  Denliam  i"  asked  Mrs. 
SewelL 

"More  than  enough ,"  replied  that  lady  drily. 
<<  You  had  better  follow  our  advice  and  remain 
where  you  are  to-day»" 

"Yes,  that  you  had,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Sewell. 
"  The  lever  flush  is  all  gone,  and  you  are  fainting 
now  ;  you- cannot  even  bear  the  pitting  up  a  min- 
ute. Dear,  dear  me !"  she  continued  in  great  alarm 
ami  greater  fuss,  for  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Se well's 
peculiarities  that  the  excess  of  her  kindness  pre- 
vented her  beiug  of  essential  service  to  those  she 
pitied. 

Mrs.  Denham,  instead  of  uttering  lamentations, 
handed  Rosatiud  a  glass  of  water,  which  wasthankr 
fully  taken. 

"Settle  yourself  quietly  iu  bed— I  will  send  you 
another  composing  draught,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
with  your  strength  of  mind  and  constitution,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  us  at  breakfast  to-morrow 
free  from  all  agitation,"  remarked  Mrs.  Denham, 
on  seeing  that  the  fainting  girl  was  rapidly  recov- 
ering. 

"No  doubt  of  that:  but  I  would  be  quite  alone 
now,"  said  Rosalind  earnestly,  with  a  pleading 
glance  tow  arils  her  formal  yet  judicious  hostess. 

"  Right ;  you  must  .be  quite  alone  or  my  draught 
will  fail  to  compose  you ;  and  I  will  give  strict  in- 
junctions that  no  reference  shall  be  made  to  your 
late  accident  when  you  rejoin  our  party.  You  have 
suffered  much,  but  these  painful  feelings  will  wear 
off,  I  trust,  in  a  few  days." 

« I  trust  they  will,  answered  Rosalind,  but  she  did 
not  speak  hopefully. 

"  I  will  sit  with  you,  Rosa  dean.10 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Sewell ;  my  patient  must  be  quite 
alone— come  with  me." 

"Mrs.  8ewel1  pleaded,  but  m  vain,  and  after  kiss- 
ing her  young  favourite,  departed. 

"You  must  exert  all  your  firmness;  there  are 
prying  eyes  around  and  ready  tongues — I  would 
save  you  if  possible  from  suspicions  that  would 
shock  your  delicacy ;  man  mocks  at  woman's  hope- 
less love.  This  is  a  hard  trial,  and  I  should  not 
speak  as  I  do  to  another,  but  you  are  no  mere 
weening,  love-sick  girl,*'  said  Sin.  Denham,  on 
returning  with  the  draught.  "Be  firm— control 
—command  yourself." 

"  I  will  endeavour,"  answered  Rosalind  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  my  fright 
— I  shall  be  stronger  to-morrow — calm — proud — 
firm" — she  added  bitterly,  huit  by  Mrs.  Den- 
ham's  words  and  demeanour,  which  though  judi- 
cious, if  meant  to  repress  all  emotion  in  her  hearer, 
were  not  calculated  to  win  affection  or  conGdenec. 

"May  it  prove  so!  Good  night.  God  bless 
you  !"  said  Mi's.  Deuham,  stooping  down  and  im- 
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printing  a  kiss  on  her  cold,  clammy  brow,  leaving 
the  room  before  she  eould  reply. 

Had  not  the  voice  faltered  m  she  bade— God 
bless  her  ?  Was  there  no  tear  on  the  sufferer'* 
brow? 

"  1  cannot  comprehend  her,"  said  Rosalind  to 
herself;  and  then  her  thoughts  tnrued  towards  an- 
other. 

He  was  gone — and  she  had  not  thanked  him.  He 
must  think  her  cold,  unfeeling.  Ther  might  never 
meet  again;  and  Rosalind  wrong  her  hands  in 
grief.  Tlten  came  the  thought  that  it  was  better 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  evident  that  he  eared 
not  for  her,  or  he  would  have  walked  beside  her  on 
their  return  from  the  cliff*. 

Mrs.  Denham's  injunctions  were  obeyed  by  aH. 
Rosalind  entered  the  breakfast  room  on  the  mor- 
row with  a  self-possession  that  satisfied  even  her 
hostess,  and  no  reference  was  made  by  any  to  the 
accident  of  the  preceding  day.  Anne  too  suffered 
no  relapse,  and  the  health  of  both  showed  evident 
amendment  hoar  by  hour. 

All  things  went  on  as  they  had  done  before,  at 
least  so  it  appeared  to  the  superficial  observer:  and 
yet  the  guests  at  Denham  Park  began  to  find  the 
family  party  far  more  dull  than  they  had  done  at 
first.  Some  attributed  this  to  the  departure  of  Mi- 
chael and  Wyvill,  whilst  some  asserted  that  neither 
Rosalind  nor  Edrcd  were  in  as  high  spirits,  as  on 
their  arrival ;  both  had  bursts  of  gaiety,  but  it  was 
no  longer  a  steady  flow  of  cheerfulness ;  whilst  the 
Baileys  and  Westons  began  to  grow  weary  of  each 
other,  and  poor  Mrs.  Sewell  became  very  fidgety, 
and  a  little  cross  at  the  marks  of  favour  bestowed 
on  Edred  by  his  hostess,  and  Rosalind's  refusal  to 
play  her  cards  so  as  to  cut  him  out,  which  she 
might  easily  have  done,  according  to  her  aged 
friend,  who  discovered  a  thousand  singular  coinci- 
dences in  this  girlish  obstinacy,  and  impolitic  inde- 
pendence. 

Mrs.  Denham  alone  seemed  unchanged — un- 
changeable; showing  equal  formality,  and  equal 
politeness  to  all,  save  Edred,  to  whom  she  vouchsa- 
fed a  greater  cordiality.  In  accordance  with  her 
injunctions  to  others,  she  never  once  referred  to 
the  past,  even  when  accidentally  alone  with  her 
young  guest,  and  Rosalind,  chilled  by  her  reserve, 
rather  avoided  than  sought  her  society. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


**  How  studious  you  hare  become  of  late !  Ai- 
wa? s  alone  in  the  library,"  said  Edred  approaching 
Rosalind,  who  was  seated  near  one  of  the  windows. 
"  Which  of  die  sciences  are  you  studying  ?  Can  I 
assist  you  ?" 

"  I  thought  your  talents  lav  rather  among  the 
arts,"  she  replied  with  significance,  having  been 
provoked  by  some  late  insinuations  agaiast  Michael 
and  Rupert — insinuations  so  skilfully  conveyed  as 
to  appear  to  some  of  his  more  simple  hearers  as  in- 
tended praise. 

"  I  might  make  the  same  retort,*'  he  observed, 
pointing  to  the  book  of  nrints  that  lay  beside  her. 

"  A  retort  being  used  in  chemistry  belongs  rath- 
er to  the  sciences,"  she  observed  without  looking 
up. 

"  I  should  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  art  of  tor- 
menting. * 

"  You  are  brilliant  to-day,  cousin  Edred." 

•*  I  should  prefer  being  the  cause  of  brilnancy  in 
*i." 


"/Very  gallant,  but  unhappily  T  am  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  brilliant,  so  for  once  there  will  be  cause  with- 
out effect." 

"  But  as  there  cannot  be  an  effect  without  a 
cause,  fair  Rosalind,  I  would  know  why  you  are  not 
in  a  mood  to  be  brilliant  ?  and  why  you  have  been 
in  a  mood  to  be  sad  ever  since  the  wane  of  the 
moon." 

"Ah!  that  is  it  exactly.  What  a  philosopher 
vou  are,  cousin  Edred !  This  comes  of  attend- 
ing the  scientific  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
lin,  Bristol  and  Newcastle.  The  waning  of  the 
moon  influences  the  weather — at  least  so  the  old 
women  say— and  three  wet  days  with  dull  compan- 
ions woukl  make  the  most  mischievous,  merry  mon- 
key grave  and  stupid." 

"  Do  you  liken  yourself  to  a  merry,  mischievous 
monkey,  sweet  co*  ?** 

•«  When  the  whim  ism  me." 

"  And  you  count  me  a  dull  companion  ?" 

"  I  do  not  count  on  you  at  all." 

M  Your  wit  is  sharp  this  morning,  cousin." 

"Then  do  not  dare  its  arrows." 

"  It  will  be  dangerous  so  to  do,  for  ther  are  tipped 
with  gall." 

"Another  great  discovery,  most  sage  philoso- 
pher !" 

Edred  bit  his  lip,  ami  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
whilst  Rosalind  continued  her  task  of  drawing  out 
a  pattern  for  Mrs.  Sewell. 

"  What  a  firm  and  graceful  touch  !  There  are 
some  who  might  wish  themselves  a  pencil  to  be 
guided  by  that  little  hand." 

41  There  are  some  geese  in  the  world  no  doubt ; 
ay,  and  some  foxes,  too*  cousin  Edred,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, glancing  at  her  cousin. 

"  Is  it  the  act  of  a  goose,  sweet  Rose,  to  seek  the 
regard  of  those  we  love  ?" 

"  It  is  the  act  of  a  fox  to  discourse  on  these  things 
only  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping." 

"  Entrapping,  Rosalind  ?" 

"  Yes,  entrapping." 

"  You  wrong  me  !  you  will  not  see  how  highly  I 
esteem,  regard  you.  Tou  will  not  believe  that  you 
are  to  me  as  the  bright  star  that  guides — " 

"And  bewilders  those  whom  it  should  lead 
aright,"  said  Rosa  find,  interrupting  him  impatiently. 
"  There,  I  know  all  that  comes  after  the  bright  star 
you  see.  Do,  for  pity's  sake,  go  and  say  all  these 
pretty  things  to  Maria,  if  they  must  be  uttered,  and 
spare  me  the  infliction." 

"  Infliction,  Rosalind  !  ts  this  the  way  you  re- 
ceive the  devotion  of—** 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  wav  in  which  I  receive  all  such 
nonsensical  flights  of  fancy.  I  told  you  before  that 
I  was  not  in  the  humour  for  such  stuff  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Stuff!"  exclaimed  Edred  warmly.  "Do  too 
call  true  and  disinterested  affection  a  nonsensical 
flight  of  fancy  V* 

"  No;;  I  utter  no  libels,  and  am  not  given  to  scan- 
dal. I  only  call  things  bv  their  right  names.  You 
can  make  flowery  speeches,  but  are  incapable  of  a 
true  and  disinterested  ft  flection." 

"  I  repeat  you  wrong  "me,  Rosalind.  You  judge 
roe  hardly,  unjustly,  "exclaimed  Edred  vehemently, 
stirred  to  {Mission  by  her  contemptuous  disbelief. 
"  I  can  feel  a  true  and  disinterested  affection — I  do 
feel  it,  and  for  you." 

"Do  not  say  so— do  not  say  so.  I  cannot — I 
would  not  believe  it,"  said  Rosalind,  colouring  at  his 
impassioned  tone. 

•'  I  do  say  so— it  is  true — it  is  too  true :  you  doubt 
me  still.    Hear  me  whilst  I  swear—* 

"  Hush  ?  you  hare  enough  to  answer  for  already ; 
do  not  forswear  yourself  " 

"  Rosalind,  this  incredulity  will  drive  me  mad  !  I 
do  love  you— -love  you  as  I  never  loved  before — as  I 

n  love  but  once.    My  fate,  my  character,  my 
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yerv  being  is  in  your  bands— -banes  on  your  words. 
Guate  roc,  mould  me  as  you  will/' 

"  Excuse  me,  Edred,  but  I  would  rather  be 
moulded  than  mould ;  rather  be  guided  than  guide. 
I  tell  you,  a  third  time,  that  I  am  in  no  humour  for 
these  rhapsodies.  Let  me  pass, "said  Rosalind,  ho- 
ping; by  her  careless  manner  to  stop  a  conversation 
that  was  already  painful,  and  might  become  still 
more  so ;  but  her"  words  failed  of  their  purpose, 
producing  instead  a  sliuugu  and  fiercer  display  of 
passion. 

"  No,  Rosalind,  yon  shall  aot  leave  me  thus,'* 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  M I  am 
not  the  ftivolons  being  many  believe  me." 

"  I  know  yon  are  not,  Edred :  I  should  hare  loved 
you  better  hail  you  been." 

"I  have  strong  feelings    strong afections." 

u  And  strong  passions, 

•True  'tis  a  pity,  pity  tis,  tistrue,'  » 

said  Rosalind,  closing  the  sentence. 

■«  Yes,  Rosalind  s  passions— fierce  passions.  Do 
not  rouse  them." 

a  1  am  not  so  be  daunted  by  threats  any  more 
than  cajoled  by  flattery;  and  this  you,  woo  read 
hearts  so  weH,  should  know,"  answered  Rosalind  lof- 
tily, and  with  the  appearance  of  berfeet  self-com- 
mand, though  her  heart  quailed  for  an  instant  at 
his  kindling  ire. 

M  Flatter!  cajole  !  oh  !  Rosalind,  how  ill  do  you 
read  my  feelings  at  this  moment.  How  little  do 
you  guess  the  strength  of  the  passion  that  forces 
me  on  to  a  confession  of  my  love  against  my  will. 
Yes,  Rosalind,  against  my  will  I  love  you— and 
against  my  will  I  tell  that  love.  You  doubt  mc 
stilt  What-ean  I  say  to  convince  you  of  my  deep 
devotion  ?  Have  you  not  read  it  in  my  every  act  f 
the  softness  of  my  tone  when  I  addressed  you  I  the 
lingering  look  when  I  departed  ?" 

"  1  thought  all  this  assumed  to  serve  a  purpose," 
said  Rosalind,  touched  in  despite  of  herself. 

'•You  wished  to  believe  so,"  he  observed  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Yes,  Edred  !  I  wished  to  believe  so  then— -I 
wish  to  believe  so  now.  Forgive  me  if  my  mistake 
has  caused  you  pain.  Do  not  seek  to  undeceive  me 
—let  me  depart.  Forget !  let  us  both  forget  the 
last  few  minutes,"  said  Rosalind  very  geutly,  trying 
to  disengage  her  dress  from  his  grasp. 

"  No,  Rosalind ;  yod  may  forget,  but  I  cannot 
You  may  despise  my  love,  but  you  should  not  disbe- 
lieve it.* 

«*  To  do  otherwise  could  bring  no  good  to  either. 
A  union  with  me  would  be  imprudent,  impolitic. 
You  are  in  favour  with  Mrs.  Denham— J  am  not : 
won  will  have  large  possessions  I  a  dower  of  a  few 
Uuodredsowly." 

•«  Talk  not  to  me  of  prudence  or  policy,  Rosa- 
lind !  I  think  of  neither  when  I  look  on  yon,"—  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  passionate  vehemence.  M  Wealth 
will  be  worthless  if  you  share  it  not.  Were  you 
Che  child  of  beggary,  of  shasnej  soil  would  J  seek 
■roar  hand." 

"  You  have  not  always  thought  tins,  Edred." 

"  No,  Rosalind,  no.  To  my  shame  I  admit  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  valued  gold  above  your 
worth  ;  nay,  I  wrestled  with  the  showing  love  that 
twined  its  bonds  around  me ;  but  in  vain  !  until  at 
length  my  haughty  spirit  learned  to  love  its  bond- 


«<  Most  I  believe  this,  Edred  ?" 

"  You  most !  ytra  mast !  for  it  is  true !  Doubt 
not  the  purity,  the  power  of  my  regard.  Look 
otteaadily  upon  me  and  believe." 

"  Rosalind  did  look  upon  him,  and  then  turned 
away  with  a  deep  sigh  and  paling  cheek. 

*'  Alas !  alas !  would  I  could  disbelieve  you  still 


I  would  not  that  even  you  should  bear  the  pangs  of 
hopeless  love.0 

"  Not  even  me  !  Oh,  Rosalind,  what  words  ! 
Surely  you  do  not  hate  me,  as  those  words  would 
say !  you  cannot  triumph  in  my  pangs  !" 

•'  Oh !  no;  God  knows  I  pity  you," she  said,  anil 
that  so  very  sadly,  that  the  sternest  heart  must  have 
been  moved. 

"  And  pity,  Rosalind,  may  turn  to  love.  May  it 
not,  nearest  f  Give  me  hope,  and  I  will  wait  upon 
your  speech,  and  hang  upon  your  looks,  as  waits 
the  slave  on  him  who  rules  his 'fate."  . 

"  Think  it  not !  hope  it  not,  Edred.  I  pity,  but 
I  cannot  love  you." 

"  Say  not  that !  I  must  stiH  hope — for  what 
were  life  deprived  of  hope  f  I  will  fulfil  your 
wishes  ere  you  speak  them — girdle  you  round  with 
such  a  watchful  care  and  searching  tenderness,  that 
not  a  pang  shall  reach  you.  Time,  and  my  great 
devotion  will  so  win  upon  yea,  that  you  shall  not 
have  the  heart  to  say  me  nay." 

"In  this  time  can  do  nothing.  Pity  is  all  that  I 
nan  ever  give.  Let  me  depart  T  a  longer  interview 
can  only  pain  us  both." 

"  Oh'.f  go  not  yet.  Stay  but  one  moment !  Lis- 
ten, I  entreat  you,  to  my  earnest  pravers  !  If  not 
for  me,  yet  for  your  brother,  listen.  'The  day  may 
hei 


when  he  may  need  your  aid,  and  you  have 
not  the  means  to  aid  him.  My  bride  shall  lavish 
goM  with  liberal  hand  on  those  she  loves :  her  friends 
should  be  my  friends— her  relatives  my  relatives. 
You  are  moved  by  my  words.  Think  on  them  well. 
Think  on  the  happiness  of  soothing,  softening  pain 
—cheering  the  pangs  of  hopeless  poverty.  1  have 
seen  von  weep,  when  powerless  to  help— be  mine, 
snd  this  shall  be  no  more.  Do  not  believe  that  debt 
your  brother's  only  debt;  believe  that  he  has  many 
such,  ami  will  have  many  more.  A  prison  and  dis- 
grace awak  him— you,  and  jou  only  can  avert  the 
evil. 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  last  remark— it  warns  me 
not  to  be  deluded  by  your  eloquence,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, indignantly.  "  What !  is  it  not  enough  that 
you  should  mar  my  brother's  fortunes  by  your  sub- 
tle wiles,  but  you  must  pour  into  his  sister's  ear  the 
history  of  his  faults,  thinking  to  bend  that  shter  to 
your  will  by  skilful  threats,  weaving  from  out  her 
fore  the  cords  to  bind  her  in  a  bitter  bondage  ?" 

"I  mar  your  brother's  fortunes  r"  Questioned 
Edred,  with  a  start 

««Yes,  Edred  Cottrell;  you  mar  my  brother's 
fortunes !  I  said,  and  I  repeat  it.  You  would  look 
innocent,  but  I  detect  the  rising  blush.  W  ho  placed 
that  fatal  letter  in  Mrs.  Denham 's  path  ?  Who 
gave  her  reason  to  believe  that  Michael  Trevor  had 
more  debts?  Who,  playing  on  bis  frank  and 
thoughtless  gaiety,  led  him  to  utter  foolish  nothings 
—and  then  tortured  these  same  foolish  nothings 
into  fit  subject  for  reproof?" 

'<  You  are  ungenerous  and  unjust,  and  I  might 
acfd  ungrateful,  Rosalind,"  said  Edred  with  a  flush 
of  anger.    «*  Did  1  not  lend  your  brother  money  ?" 

*  You  did ;  and  warned  me  in  the  charade  that 
his  sister  was  expected  to  repay  the  debt" 

« « Are  words  uttered  in  jest  to  be  judged  as 
though  spoken  in  earnest  ?  Would  yon  have  your 
fitness  for  a  wife  judged  of  by  your  conduct  in  that 
same  charade  ?  I  acted  but  in  character,  I  was  to 
play  the  tyrant." 

*  And  would  fain  play  it  ever.  You  did  it  very 
naturally." 

»  It  was  but  in  jest.  Besides  yon  know  my  wild 
and  thoughtless  speech  is  always  bringing  me  into 
trouble." 

"  I  know  thst  your  skill  in  words  is  ever  bringing 
others  into  trouble.  Your  speech  is  neither  wild 
nor  thoughtless — you  said  yourself  but  lately  that 
you  were  not  the  frivolous  being  many  thought  j 
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and  then  for  once  7011  spoke  the  truth.  But  for 
you,  Michael  might  still  have  retained  Mrs.  Den- 
ham's  favour." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  this?" 

"  No,  you  have  succeeded  in  deluding  her — me 
you  cannot  delude." 

"  You  are  a  Itard  and  prejudiced  judge,  Rosa- 
lind ;  you  wish  to  believe  me  guilty  and  therefore 
will  not  believe  rne  innocent — you  make  charges 
-which  you  can  bring  no  proofs  to  substantiate,  and 
yet  give  no  credit  tojny  denials.  Havel  not  cause 
to  complain  of  this?"  he  questioned,  sorrow  and 
anger  mingling  in  his  tone. 

"  You  have  brought  it  on  yourself  by  this  ungen- 
erous perseverance." 

"  My  humble  pleading  for  your  love j  can  yon 
call  that  ungenerous  perseverance?  does  my  dis- 
interested regard  deserve  no  kinder  treatment  than 
rude  taunts  ?" 

"  You  provoked  roe  to  these  upbraidings  by  re- 
ferring to  my  brother.  Let  me  go,  lest  I  pain  yon 
more.     You  cannot  blind  me  by  your  flattery.'' 

"  Blind  you !  would  that  I  could  couch  year 
blindness,  then  would  you  see  there  is  no  feigning 
in  my  love.  Nay  go  not  yet — linger  awhile!  you 
have  not  heard  the  half  that  I  could  urge/' 

"It  would  be  all  in  vain,"  said  Rosalind  coldly, 
hint  at  his  pertinacity.  "  I  cannot — will  not  grant 
you  more  than  pity.  Press  me  no  farther,  lest  such 
pressing  tempt  me  to  fresh  reproofs— I  would  de- 
part with  gentle  words  u|H>n  my  lips." 

"  And  gentle  thoughts  within  your  heart— cay 
that  too,  Rosalind.  Reprove  and  taunt  me  if  you 
must— I  will  bear  all  with  patience,  if  you  but  give 
me  hope,  however  distaut.  Will  years  of  slavish 
servitude  obtain  your  love  ?" 

"  No,  only  my  contempt — my  love  can  only  fol- 
low ray  esteem — I  wish  not  to  be  aerved  by  slaves. 
It  is  useless  to  detain  rae  thus,"  she  added  resolute- 
ly, "  paining  yourself  and  paining  me ;  and  forcing 
me  to  tell  you  bitter  truths*  Be  satisfied,  I  cannot 
love  you." 

"And  why  not,  Rosalind  ?"  he  questioned  fierce* 
ly>  springing  np  and  looking  keenly  into  her  face, 
whilst  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  I  have  told  you  already — my  love  can  only  fol- 
low my  esteem,"  she  answered  firmly,  though  it 
required  an  effort  to  maintain  even  the  show  of 
self-possession,  so  wrathful  was  his  gaze. 

"  Psha!  Rosalind  !  I  am  no  idiot  to  be  fooled  by 
moral  apothegms,  and  you  should  know  it.  Why 
can  you  not  love  me  ?  Speak  boldly  bat — you  who 
are  so  fond  of  telling  bitter  truths.  What,  no  re- 
ply }  then  I  must  answer  for  you.  You  cannot  love 
me,  for  you  love  another.  _Hft !  it  is  so;  I  have 
guessed  the  truth,"  he  added,  grasping  her  arm 
with  violence,  and  looking  into  her  half-iiverted 
face  with  a  mingling  of  jealous  anger  and  triumphant 
malice.  "  You  would  deny  it,  but  you  cannot— your 
lips  raffle,  but  no  words  come  forth — you  tremble — 
>our  ashy  ckeek  proclaims  you  guilty.  And  who 
has  stolen  away  the  heart  that  I  would  die  to  call 
my  own  ?  What,  silent  still  ?  Is  this  from  shame 
or  maiden  bashfuluess }  You  will  not  answer— then 
I  must.  Turn  not  away,  for  I  would  look  upon  that 
face  and  read  if  I  speak  truly.  You  love-r-and  he 
yon  love  is  Rupert  Wyvill.  That  faint,  sad  cry — 
that  droo)iing  face— -those  trembling  limbs  confirm 
my  words,"  he  cried,  his  very  nostrils  growing 
woke  with  rage,  even  whilst  a  glance  of  triumph  at 
her  suffering  shot  from  his  burning  eye.  "Shall  I 
proclaim  this  love  ?  the  love  that  only  follows  on 
esteem — the  love  that  does  not  heed  a  jury's  ver- 
dict, or  the  contempt  of  honourable  men  ?  Shall  I 
tell  all  of  the  soft  toying  beneath  Balder  CM**" 

"Tell  what  you  will.  The  tongue  can  find  no 
words  to  speak  the  mriice  of  that  heart,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, with  a  burst  of  indignation,  flinging  off  his 
grasp,  and  fronting  him  with  a  firm  and  command- 


ing air.  The  face  was  pale,  hot  not  a  limb  shook ; 
and  she  quailed  not  beneath  his  burning  glance. 
*•  Dare  you  thus  name  that  name  to  me,  and  in  the 
same  breath  speak  of  juries  and  of  honourable  men  ? 
The  shaft  you  sped  recoils  upon  yourself.  Wito 
plotted  evil  by  the  hawthorn  dell  ?  Who  bribed  to 
lerjury,  then  triumphed  in  the  pang  his  crime  in* 
ioted  ?  Think  you  I  did  not  know  yon  ?  What 
thoughts  were  in  your  mind  at  Balder  Cliff?  Your 
hands  were  on  the  rope—your  rival's  lifejflepended 
ou  your  strength; — a  little  wavering — a  sudden 
weakness— and  he  vou  hated  would  have  crossed 
your  path  no  more." 

A  rush  of  many  mingled  passions  swept  over 
Ed  red's  face,  leaving  a  cold  and  clammy  dew  upon 
his  brow — the  hue  of  death  on  lip  and  check. 

"  What  mean  vou  ?"  he  gasped  forth,  striving  to 
rally $  but  his  voice  was  hollow,  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tered,—" of  what  would  you  accuse  me  ?" 

"  Ask  your  own  heart,  and  pray  for  tmrdon," 
answered  Rosalind  solemnly,  shocked  at  the  effect 
of  her  own  words.  "Let  rae  pass,"  she  added 
loftily,  as  he  endeavoured  to  bar  her  passage  by 
standing  before  her. 

He  drew  back  with  a  shudder,  and  she  walked 
past  huu  with  a  stately  air. 

*  Have  yo.i  forgotten  the  lady  at  Drink  bourne'" 
demanded  Edr**d  Gottreil,  with  a  fiendish  sneer,  as 
Rosalind's  hand  was  on  the  lock. 

"  No,  nor  the  malignant  skill  of  the  tale-bearer. 
That  lady  is  my  most  intimate  friend,"  replied 
RosaKnd  firmly ;  but  she  stayed  not  to  hear  further 
remark— she  lingered  not  to  look  on  tlie  speaker. 

A  hollow  mutter— a  murmured  threat  broke  on 
her  ears  as  she  dosed  the  door  and  hurried  to  her 
room. 

When  she  next  met  Edred  lie  was  gay  and 
amusing  as  ever;  polite,  but  not  servilely  so,  to 
Mrs.  Denhara;  watchful,  but  not  obtrusive  in  his 
attentions  to  herself.  No  one  could  have  guessed 
from  his  demeanour  the  scene  of  the  morning; 
even  Rosalind  b-gnn  almost  to  believe  H  a  dream ; 
and  then  she  shuddered  to  think  what  a  depth  of 
deception  was  hid  beueath  that  careless  speech  and 
merry  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


The  morning  brought  a  letter  for  Rosalind  from 
her  father,  ami  a  faintness  came  over  her  as  she 
read  the  contents. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  asked  Mrs.  Sewell,  her  at- 
tention having  been  drawn  to  Rosalind's  agitation 
by  a  look  front  her  hostess. 

Rosalind  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand  with  a 
burst  of  tears  that  saved  her  from  fainting. 

Mrs.  Sewell  read  it  with  sundry  expressions  of 
grief,  surprise  and  alarm,  then  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Denharo,  who  prepared  for  its  perusal  in  a  method- 
ical manner,  first  settling  her  spectacles  properly 
u|)on  her  nose,  then  walking  to  the  wiudow  to  ob- 
tain a  better  light,  for  the  writing  was  scarcely 
legible  from  the  hum  And  agitation  of  the  penman. 

"  Dear,  dear  me,  what  will  you  do  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Sewell,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

«*  Return  home  on  the  instant,  of  course,"  an* 
swered  Rosalind,  checking  her  sobs.  "  Will  you, 
my  dear  Mrs.  8ewell,  beg  your  servant  to  give  the 
requisite  orders,  whilst  1  go  and  pack)  and  pray 
bid  him  make  all-  possible  haste,"  she  added,  aa  atie 
was  leaving  the  room. 

The  letter  was  from  Captain  Trevor,  saying  that 
her  mother  was  dangerously  ill,  and  giving  it  aa  his 
private  opiuion,  that  her  illness,  if  not  caused,  was 
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at  least  increased  by  her  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation 
villi  Mrs.  Denham. 

Rosalind  would  not  herself  hare  put  this  letter 
into  the  hands  of  her  hostess,  and  perhaps  had  she 
been  consulted  on  the  subject,  she  might  have  ob- 
jected to  its  being  done  by  another ;  but  since  Mrs. 
SeweH  had  done  it  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
without  consideration  or  consultation,  she  was  not 
sorry  that  Mrs.  Denham  should  thus  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  feelings  of  her'  early  friend  :  ic 
might  soften  her  resentment,  and  lead  to  the  re- 
union so  much  desired  by  the  invalid. 

**  Mrs,  Denham  will  send  her  own  horses  with 
yon  to  C — ,  and  my  servant  shall  go  with  you  the 
remainder  of  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell,  entering 
Rosalind's  room  soon  after.  "  Rut,  dear  child,  w by 
did  not  you  su/nmon  my  maid  to  pack  for  you  ?  I 
ace  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  about,"  she 
added,  catching  her  young  favou site's  bewildered 
look,  and  observing  that  all  ber  dresses  were  scat- 
tered about  in  wild  confusion.* 

"  No :  I  did  not  indeed,"  said  Rosalind,  pressing 
her  hand  to  her  head  to  stay  the  throbbing  of  her 
temples.  M8o  many  trials  have  come  upon  me 
lately,  and  1  have  not  been  so  strong  since  my  ill- 
ness. And  then  my  mother — my  dear,  dear  mo- 
ther !  if  she  should  die !  die,  and  I  not  see  her.  Oh, 
that  I  had  never  come  here ! — never  left  Ivy  Cot- 
tage !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears. 

**  Oh  !  but  she  wont  die ;— she  shanl  die,  dear 
child,"  cried  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  SeweH,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  her,  and  mingling  her  tears 
wrth  hers.  "  But  here  is  Harmer.  Let  her  pack 
your  clothes,  and  come  to  my  dressing  room,  for  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  ;  and  the  carriage  wilt  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes." 

«  What  did  Mrs.  Denham  say  on  reading  the  let- 
ter ?"  asked  Rosalind  abruptly,  when  established 
in  her  friend's  dressing  room: 

"  That  is  one  tiling  I  wished  to  tell  you.  She 
said  it  was  very  sad,  and  of  course  she  could  not' 
hope  to  detain  you  here,  so  he?  horses  should  take 
you  to  C.  She  would  have  sent  her  carriage  and 
servant  all  the  way,  if  I  had  not  had  both  to  offer." 

"  And  that  was  all  she  said  ?— very  sad,  and  she 
cooW  not  hope  to  detain  me,"  repeated  Rosalind 
indignantly.  *  And  not  one  word  of  affectionate 
regret  for" the  dangerous  illness  of  her  earliest  and 
ooce  dearest  friend! — not  even  a  good  wish— a 
commonplace  message  to  soothe  one  suffering— 
perhaps  dying!" 

•*  My  dear  Rosa,  you  take  up  these  things  too 
warmly— you  judge  so  hastily.  She  said  it  was 
very  sad  ;  and  she  reaHy  looked  very  pale  when  she 
said  so.  Mrs.  Denham  is  not  'like  me,  my  dear; 
she  does  not  say  all  she  thinks." 

«  No ;  not  at  all  like  you,  dear  Minny.  Wonld 
that  she  were !" 

"  Besides,  dear  child,  she  begs  that  when^.yoti 
have  taken  leave  of  all  the  others,  you  will  ro  and 
wish  her  good  bye  in  her  study  5  and  then  1  dare 
aay  the  will  be  very  kind,  and  send  an  affectionate 
message  to  your  poor,  dear  mother" 

"She  may  say  what  she  pleases;  words  are  but 
words;  and  deserve  Tittle  gratitude.  Had  she  ever 
truly  loved  my  mother  I  should  not  return  alone ; 
but 'she  cannot  love— it  is  not  in' her  nature." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  same  of  me,  dear 
Rose,  for  not  going  back  with  you ;  and  yet  I  am 
sore  I  love  your  mother  and  yourself  too  very 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell  in  some  confusion. 

••1T»at  I  am  sure  you  do,  dear  Minny ;  I  was  not 
thinking  of  you  when  I  spoke." 

m  No,  I  am  certain  of  that,  dear  child,  only  per- 
haps it  may  seem  odd,  and  even  unkind— yet  it  is 
not  unkind.  The  fset  is,  I  wished  to  go  back  with 
yoa  very  much,  only  Mrs.  Denham  appears  so 
averse  to  H,  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  would  be 
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more  prudent  for  me  to  remain  here ;  and  then  I 
shall  be  at  hand  to  advocate  your  cause." 

"  I  beg,  Mrs.  Sewell,  that  you  wiU  not  think  of 
advocating  my  cause;— I  have  no  cause,"  answered 
Rosalind  warmly. 

"  Now,  Rosa,  my  dear  child,  don't  speak  in  that 
way — don't  look  so  proud,"  said  Mrs.  Sewell  sooth- 
ingly, vexed  and  perplexed  how  to  please  her  old 
friend,  and  her  young  one  too.  "  Mrs.  Denbam 
made  such  a  point  oC  my  staying  that  I  could  not 
well  go  without  offending  her ;  and  tlien  she  might 
be  angry  with  you  as  the  reason ;  and  that  would 
never  do.  She  says  sll  her  other  guests  are  going, 
and  then  she  shall  be  left  all  alone.  You  cannot 
think  how  earnest  she  was  for  my  stay,  or  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  have  yielded." 

"  Oh !  you  did  quite  right.  It  would  be  a  sad 
thing  for  Mrs.  Denham  to  be  left  alone,  as  she  has 
been  left  a  thousand  times  before,  with  a  house  full 
of  servants,  and  a  neighbourhood  full  of  friends."    . 

•*  Now,  Rosa  dear,  how  can  you  speak  in  that 
proud,  scornful  manner  ?"  said  Mrs.  Sewell  coax- 
mgly.  "  You  know  that  I  mean  no  uokindness— 
you  know  that  I  love  you  and  your  dear  mother  a 
thousand  times  better  than  Mrs.  Denhim ;  and  that 
1  only  remain  through  prudence,  and  a  considera- 
tion tor  your  interest.  Indeed  you  are  neither  .just 
nor  reasonable." 

"That  is  very  true,  Minny;  I  am  neither,  and, 
above  all,  very  ungrateful  to  vex  you  with  my  proud 
remarks,"  cried  the  warm-hearted  girl,  quite  sub- 
dued by  her  old  friend's  reproaches,  and  giving  her 
an  affectionate  hug  to  appease  her. 

Rosalind's  own  conscience  was  a  witness  against 
her;  she  was  Unjust  and  unreasonable,  for  at  the 
very  moment  that  she  was  blaming  Mrs.  Denham 
much  for  detaining  her  old  friend,  and  that  old 
friend  a  little  for  being  detained,  she  could  not  but 
admit  that,  under  other  circumstances,  she  would 
have  rejoiced  in  this  detention,  for  Mrs.  Sewell, 
through  her  excess  of  kindness  and  deficiency  in 
judgment  was  the  most  fidgetty,  and  at  times  trou- 
blesome of  nurses. 

•*  Ah  !  now  you  are  ray  own  dear  Rosalind  again," 
said  the  old  lady  quite  appeased,  returning  the  af- 
fectionate embrace.  "You  must  write  to  me  every 
day — mind,  every  day.  You  know  I  never  grudge 
postage ;  and  1  shall  be  unhappy  if  I  do  not  hear  as 
often  as  f  can.    You  promise  me,  Rosalind  ?" 

**  Yes;  you  shall  hear  even  day." 

"  And  mind  too,  thst  should  your  mother  wish 
for  me,  1  will  go  10  her  directly,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Denham ;  and  should  she  unhappily  get  worse,  I 
will  not  stay  away  another  minute.  And,  Rose  my 
dear,  you  must  not  mind  taking  this  from  your  old 
frien^,  to  pay  for  your  journey — travelling  post  is 
expensive,"  she  added,  putting  a  twenty  pound 
note  into  Rosalind's  hand,  who  drew  back  with  a 
blush,  then,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Sewell  was  hurt  at 
her  reluctance  to  accept  her  gift,  she  made  no  fur- 
ther demur,  but  thanked  her  with  a  warmth  that 
set  them  both  crying  together. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  precluded  more 
last  speeches,  and.  warned  Rosalind  to  tie  on  her 
bonnet. 

Her  trunks  were  all  corded — her  general  adteux 
all  paid,  and  Rosalind  stood  with  swimming  eyes, 
ant!  a  beating  hear?  before  Mrs.  Denham  in  her  study. 

"I  am  1.0  great  talker,  Miss  Trevor;  and  if  I 
were,  you  would  not  thank  me  for  detaining  you  at 
the  present  moment  with  a  long  sot  s)>ecch  about 
my  regret  to  part  with  you.  To  yourself  I  fear 
your  sojourn  here  has  caused  more  pain  than  plea- 
sure— it  has  been  a  time  of  trial  rather  than  enjoy- 
ment ;  I  would  it  had  been  different,  but  I  cannot 
control  the  hearts  of  others— it  is  a  hard  task  enough 
to  control  my  own." 

Rosalind  looked  up  in  surprise.  The  speaker's 
tone  Was  sad,  and  she  almost  fancied  that  there 
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"were  traces  of  weeding  on  her  cheeks,  and  tears  in 
her  glistening  eyes ;  but  she  made  no  reply,*  said 
Mr.  Denham  continued. 

MI  conclude  Mrs.  Sewcll  has  told  you  that  I  dis- 
suaded her  from  accompanying  you.  I  did  not 
know  what  your  wishes  were,  •  ut,  judging  from 
myself,  t  thought  that  my  old  friend,  with  all  her 
kindness,  was  not  a  nurse  to  be  desired  in  a  serious 
illness..  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  this — at 
least  you  must  acquit  us  both  of  intentional  unkind- 
pess/' 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Rosalind  M'arraly — the  more 
warmly  from  a  consciousness  of  having  before  judged 
her  hostess  harshly  on  this  point. 

"I  trust  sd,  Miss  Trevor;  for  I  should  be  sorry 
if  you  believed  (hat  1  detained  her  only  because  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  alone,  as  1  set  forth  to  her, 
not  liking  to  hint'  at  her  being  too  fussy  for  a  sick 
room.  To  satisfy  and  acquit  me  to  ray  own  con- 
science, you  must  engage  to  write  daily  and  truly 
as  she  desires." 

"  I  will  qot  fail,  madam ;  you  may  depend  oo 
that." 

There  was  a  short,  a  very  short  pause,  ami  then 
Mrs.  Denham  spoke  again  with  a  little  embarrass- 
ment, as  her  guest  imagined,  and  in  a  colder  tone 
than  she  had  used  before.  . 

"  I  hope  you  wiH  find  Mrs.  Trevor  better  than 
your  letter  has  led  you  to  expect ;  but  as  illness  is 
expensive  I  must  oeg  you  to  accept  of  this  trifle  to 
procure  luxuries  for  the  invalid ;  or  if  such  should 
not  he  needed  dispose  of  it  as  you  please.  And 
now  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  than  to  wish  you  a 
safe  and  expeditious  journey. 

Mrs.  Denham 'a  draft  for  a  hundred  pounds  lay 
open  in  Rosalind's  hand;  but  her  fingers  did  not 
close  upon  it,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  re- 
strained from  falling  by  wounded  pride  and  disap- 
pointed affection.  She  uttered  no  wonls  of  grati- 
tude, but  there  she  stood,  fronting  the  giver,  and 
gazing  into  her  face  with  quivering  lips  and  a  flushed 
cheek. 

*  You  need  feel  no  scruples  about  takinglt,  Miss 
Trevor,  as  I  intend  making  »  present  to  atl  my 
young  relatives  on  their  departure.  If  I  gave  more 
to  your  brother,  if  I  give  more  to  others — * 

"  Oh,  madam,  can  yon  suppose  me  displeased  at 
your  not  giving  me  more  ?  Qnn  yon  really  under- 
stand me  so  ill  V*  exclaimed  Rosalind  indignantly. 
the  tears  which  she  h«d  no  Intigir  the  power  to  re- 
press falling  fsst  as  she  spoke,  -f  Take  back  <vour 
money,"  she  added,  holding  out  the  paper  w"  take  it 
back,  and  know  me  better." 

"No,  Miss  Trevor;  a  gift  cannot  he  recalled," 
said  Mrs.  Denham,  speaking  more  slowly  and  de- 
liberately even  than  was  her  wont. 

alt  can  be  rejected — destroyed,"  answered  Rosa- 
find  proudly,  attempting  to  tear  the  paper. 

"  Stop  !"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  laying  her  hand  on 
her  arm.  "That  note  was  given  to  procure  luxu- 
ries for  jour  sick  mother  should  she  need  them  ;— 
are  you  justified  in  rejecting  or  destroying  what 
may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  another.  The 
time  may  come  when  she  may  need  even  necessa- 
ries." 

"Then  I  must  keep. it^— thank  you  for  the  gift, 
yet  I  know  thpt  vou  despise  my  meanness  ami  deem 
me  mercenary,*'  said  Rosalind  with  a  drooping 
head,  bowed  down  with, shame. 

"I  do  not  deem  you  mercenary— 4  do  not  accuse 
yon  of  meanness.  Will  that  content  you  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Denham. 

*«1  wiH  tell  yon  what  will  content  me,"  cried 
Rosalind  with  passionate  earnestness,  letting  the 
paocr  fall,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  in  entreaty. 
"  Take  back  the  money  !— T  feel  humbled  by  ac- 
cepting it — and  send  instead  a  message  to  my  mo- 
ther. Let  me  l»ear  her  a  few  kind  .wordS — a  few 
kind  wishes  from  the  friend  of  her  youth;  the 


would  prize  them  more;  than  all  the  wealth  that 
friend  possesses." 

'.' I  hope  she  will  recover— I  feel  assured  that  she 
will,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  turning  away  from  the 
earnest  pleader,  and  speaking  very  slowty.' 

"  And  is  that  all  you  will*  sav  to  her  whom  yon 
loved  in  your  youth  ?  The  only  message  you  wiH 
send  to  one  sick,  perliapa  dyiug?"  asked  Rosalind 
mournfully. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say.  and  would  not  detain 
you  longer,"  answered  Mrs.  Denham  with  the 
same  chilling  deliberation. 

**I  will  not  distress  you  by  my  longer  stay,  bat 
rid  \ou  at  once  of  an  unwelcome  guest,"  said  Rosa- 
lind proudly.  "I  have  to  thank  you,  madam,  for 
some  kindness,  which  shall  nqt  be  forgotten ;  and 
should  you  ever  long  for  the  soothing  tones  of  af- 
fection, may  they  not  be  denied  to  you,  as  you  deny 
them  to  ray  mother.     Good  morning,  madam." 

"  My  dear  Rosalind  do  not  weep  in  that  wild 
way,"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs,  Sewell,  encountering 
the  sobbing  girl  as  she  crossed  the  hall  to  tbc  car- 
riage from  Mrs.  Denham 's  stud  v.  "  I  am  sure 
your  mother  will  soon  recover — I  feel  a  presenti- 
ment that  she  will." 

u  Don't  cry  so,  Rosalind ;  whilst  there  is  hope 
there  is  life,  and  one  living  woman  is  worth  two 
dead  men,"  said  Richard  Weston,  touched  _  with 
pity,  and  trying  to  console  her  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
himself. 

"  I  cannot  bear  your  tears— I  cannot  hate  you  as 
von  hate  me.  Shall  I  accompany  you?  Can  1  be 
of  any  use  ?"  whispered  Edred  Cottrell  as  bU  cousin 
stood  at  the  hall  door,  whilst  Richard  was  looking 
to  the  safety  of  the  trunks,  and  Mrs.  Sewell  was 
giving  directions. to  her  servant. 

Rosalind  looked  upon  him  in  wonder.  Was  hit 
sympathy  real ?  Were,  Ins  offers  of  service  sin- 
cere? They  were— she  could  not  doubt  it,  and 
there  was  pity  in  her  look  aud  true  as  she  declined 
those  offers.  He  loved—  Ipved  without  hope — and 
she  could  feel  for  that,  though  she  could  not  return 
Via  regard,  and  deemed  him  unworthy  of  her 
esteem.  Had  she  wished  for  revenge  it  was  hers. 
He  might  have  wealth— but. not  happiness. 

"  The  study  bell  rang ;  Rosalind  lingered  a  mo- 
ment, hoping  tn  receive  aoroc  message.  The  ser- 
vant brought  her  a  small  packet  His  mistress's 
compliments,  and  Miss  Trevor  had  left  it  in  the 
study  by  mistake. 

It  was  the  bUl  for  a  hundred  pounds  which  Rosa- 
lind had  left  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  fallen,  and 
never  thought  of  since ;  and  which  Mrs.  Denham 
had  enclosed  and  scut  after  her, 

"  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Denham,  and  T  am 
much,  much  obliged,"  was  her  answering  message, 
as  a  <lance  at  the  packet  told  her  its  contents. 

There  was  no  reason  for  anv  further  delay,  and 
the  carriage  drove  off  amid  the  "kind  wishes  of  Mra> 
SeweU;  and  the  two  young  men  who  had  handed 
her  in. 

No  sooner  had  she  passed  through  the  gate  than 
she  gave  way  to  a  wilder  and  more  passionate  burst 
of  irrief*,  and  it  was  not, till  the  last  tree  on  ths 
Denham  domain  had  been  left  far  behind  that  she 
became  sufficiently  calm  to  .note  the  objects  that 
met  her  view. 

She  shuddered  on  entering  the  inn-yard  where 
she  had  parted  with  her  fathe^some  weeks  before. 
Then  she  had  been  free  in  heart— buoyant  in  spirit 
— Kay  in  mood — feeling  no  grief— and  fearing  none. 
What  was  she  now  ?  Bowed  down  with  shame  and 
sorrow,  bearing  the  burden  of  an  unrequited,  un- 
sought love — dreading  a  doting  mother's  loss. 

"Oh !  that  I  had  never  gone  to  Denham !"  was 
her  thought.  And  jet,  despite  the  warning  voice 
of  prudence  and  of  reason,  she  would  not  if  she 
could  have  obliterated  all  remembrance  of  her  visit 
there— she  would  not  if  she  could  have  forgotten 
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He  should  never  guess  bet*  Tejrard^— she 
had  done— would  do  aH  she  could  to  promote  hit 
ltappincaa  -his  union  with  another*  hut  the  would 
remain  single  for  hi*  take. 

And  who  so  eokljflo  rigid,  as  to  modk  at  the  iira 
pie  fancies  of  *  young  ami  loving  heart  ?  its  lofty  de- 
votion— ice  unwavering  setf-aaerifiee    may  he  who 
mocks,  and  the  who  jests,  ne*er  be  Messed  wkh 
seen  a  love! 

At  the  carriage  awproaehed  Ivy  Gottaie,  all  other 
hopes  and  fears  were  forgotten,  tod  Rosaimd  thoasht 
only  of  her*  motlier-"leaiimg  eagerly  out  of  the  win** 
daw  to  catch,  a  word  from  the  villagers  at  the  patted 
rapidly  on— to  mark  tome  Object  that  thooM  give 
aign  or  amendment;  She  fancied  the  villagers  looked 
sed-~she  fancied  the  cottage  and.  garden  looked  dull' 
— mourning  for  the  absence  of  their  mistress.  Her 
father  was  not  in  his  study— *he  blinds  were  down 
in  the  tiek  room— oW  Bruno  dbl  net  some  to  the 
door  to  welcome  her ;  and  her  heart  died  within  her. 

«  My  mother !"  the  gasped,  unable  to  utter  wore. 

"  Better,  Miss  Rosa/'  said  the  maid,  with  aaren- 

"l%ank  heave*  !"  cried  the  overjoyed  Rosalind  t 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  weeping  m  Cajitain 
Trevor's  arms,  who  had  harried  down  to  receive  her. 

The  sufferings  of  the  last  lew  days  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  it  was  tome  time  ere  the  was' 
sonWiehtry 'recovered  to  question  and  answer  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  calmness! 

Mrs.  Trevor  w*s  better;  The  arks*  of  her  dis- 
order had  pasted,  hot  her  amendment  was  very 
slow  ;  and  it  was  months  before  she  -eeuU  wander 
ha  the  garden,  or  even  Wave  the  house. 

In  answer  to  her  eager  inquiries  at  to  how  Mrs. 
Benhatn  had  borne  the  aeconnt  of  *her  nines*,  and 
what  were  the  feeKttgs  which  the  entertained-  to- 
wards  her,  Rosalind,  anxibtto  to  snare  her  mother 
all  needless  pain,  reported  only  the  more  friendly 
part  of  their  conversation  in  the  stofa  end  on  thai 
her  daughter  saw,  with  vexation,  that  she  built  strong, 
hopes  St  a  foture  refcewffiat1ow~-4iopeB  strengthen- 
ed  by  Mrs.  SewellV  letters,  who  wat  in  the  habit 
of  believing  ait  the  wished*  and  saying  what  she 
thought  would  please  those  to  whom  she  wrote; 
a*nd  that  not  from  any  absolute  intention  to  deceive, 
but  only  from  her  exceeding  kindness  of  heart. 
Mrs.  Denham  *%  gift  to  Rosalind  was  a  proof  of  good 
win  that  spoke  for  itself,  and  ennld  not  be  argued 
away ;  and  Mrs.  Trevor  tookrd  for  further  marks' 
of  friendship  tiH  even  she  had  become  almost  a 
bankrupt  in  hope. 

Without  entering-  on  painful  explanations  and 
recounting  all  that  hail  passed  between  Mrs.  Den- 
ham  and  herself  relative  to  Michael  and  Rupert, 
which  die  did  not  consider  her*  IT  justified  in  doing, 
Rosalind  saw  the  impossibility  of  making  her  mother 
comprehend  the  complete  estrangement  of  the 
friend  of  her  youth ;  so  she  had  no  alternative  but 
to  allow  her  to  indulge  in  happy  dreams*  which 
could  never  be  realised*-4ief  very  delicate  health 
rendering1  any  agitation  or  sodden  disappointment 


though  ever  cheerful'  when  with  the  invalid,  grew 
thin  and  pale—so  thin  and  pale  that  her  parents 
became  alarmed,  fearing  that  anxiety  and  a  too 
great  confinement  to  the  sick  room  were  injuring 
her  health.  They  urged  her  to  visit  some  mends 
and  try  change  of  air;  but  the  idea  of  quitting  Ivy 
Cottage,  or  even  mingling  in  the  society  round,  ap- 
peared so  painful  that  they  gave  up  the  point,  rather 
than  distress  her  by  insisting  oh  it. 

She  admitted  that  she  looked  ill,  though  not  as 
ill  as  they  asserted,  and  allowed  that  she  had  never 
quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  indisposition 
at  Denham.  subsequent  fright  at  Balder  Clifls,  and 
the  succeeding  anxiety  for  her  mother ;  but  per- 
sisted that  she  was  getting  better  every  day,  and 
that  when  spring  really  came  the  should  be  at 
blooming  at  ever. 

Fresh  air  and  country  walks  would  set  her  up 
again—  and  where  was  there  such  eoori  air, or  such 
pretty  walks  aa  round  Ivy  Cottage  ?  She  could  en- 
joy -neither  change  of  scene  nor  society  till  her 
mother  was  restored  to  health ;  and  if  away  from 
her  should  only  grow  thinner  and  paler,  to  they 
mutt  let  her  have  her  own  way  for  once,  and  then  . 
like  a  butterfly  the  should  come  out  all  beauty  in 
summer. 

"  Let  you  have  yoor  own  way  for  once,  Rosalind  f 
I  fear  we  let  you  have  it  too  often,"  said  her  father, 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  bead  j  for  he  could 
not  but  fancy  her  spirits  forced,  and  doubted  her 
renovation  with  the  spring." 

*  I  will  never  assent  to  that,  my  very  despotically 
inclined  papa.    Better— fsr  better !  if  you  had  al- 


Captata  Trevor  comprehended  the  state  of  the 
case  from  his  daughters  manner,  but  agreed  with 
RonaKnd  that  it  was  better  not  to  undeceive  his 
wife  tm  a  point  in  wmeh  her  heart  was  so  much 
interested.  Time  would  gradually  show  her  the 
fallacy  of  such  expectations  \  and  to  time,  therefore, 

MM   AlkA  Akak   Aa^Jlkt^   ■ 
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Mrs.  Denham  had  aakl  truly  that  illness  was  ex- 
pensive, very  expensive,  especially  such  a  protracted 
dlnesa  at*  Mrs.  Trevor's,  where  luxuries  were  re- 
quired to  tempt  the  fahlog  appetite,  and  strengthen 
the  enfeebled  frame;  and  a*  Rosalind  marked  the 
efcVtt  «f  the  delicacies  supplied  by  Mrs.  Denham*s 
gift,  she  learnt  to  feel  more  grateful  to  the  donor. 

Winter  eenie,  but  brought  with  it  little  change. 
Mra,  Trevor  continued  very  delicate,  and  Rosalind, 


lowed  me  to  have  my  way  before,  and  not  sent  me 
to  Denham  Park." 

"  Why,  what  great  evil  befell  you  there  ?" 
both  parents  at  once,  struck  with  her  tone. 

Then  dear  mamma  might  not  have  been  ill— 
and  old  Bruno  might  not  have  died— and  my  fa- 
vourite rote-hush  might  not  have  been  blown  dowd 
—and  the  bid  turkey-cock  might  not  bare  broken 
its  1eg\  jiar  Goody  Rotter's  blind  mare  fallen  into 
the  qparry,  as  she  assured  me  two  days  ago,"  an- 
swered Rosalind  gaily,  humming  a  merry  tune  as 
she  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  odd  medley 
of  mischance*  occasioned  by  Rosalind 's  absence,  but 
Captain  Trevor's  smile  was  succeeded  by  another' 
melancholy  shake  orthe  head;  he  feared  to  distress 
hit  wife  in  her  delicate  state,  but  the  conviction 
grew  upon  him  )nst  there  was  some  other  cause 
for  the  change  id  his  child  than  she  chose  to  name: 
As  she  showed  such  a  great  dlsfacHnatton  to  be 
questioned  on  the  subject,  however,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  indulge  her,  as  he  wat  sure  he 
could  trust  to  her  good  sense  and  firmness ;  if  he 
could  aid  her,  he  knew  she  would  apply  to  him  for 
aid:— so  Rosalind  was  allowed  to  remain  quiet  at 
home,  and  sadly-,  very  sadly  passed' the  winter. 

Now  first  she  really  understood  the  inconstancy 
of  human  happiness.  The  ills  of  life  were  crowding 
round  her— the  pains  and  penalties  of  womanhood 
besetting  her.  Michael  was  always  a  bad  corres- 
pondent—Mrs. Sewell  was  nursing  a  sick  relative 
in  the  south  of  France  \  besides,  aa  we  have  said 
before,  she  never  wrote  what  her  friends  most 
wished  to  bear*}  and  Anne'  wat  discouraged  from 
writing  by  Mrs.  Weston,  who  grudged  the  pottage 
of  all  letters  not  likely  to  advance  the  interest  of  her- 
self or  children,  to  Rosalind1*  information  at  to  the 
howabouts  and  whereabouts— the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  her  young  cousins,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  party  assembled  at  Denham,  had  been  tery 
scanty. 

Maria  was  wooed  by  a  Baronet  of  rnhldline  for- 
tune, with  whom,  bv  her  mother's  desire,  she  played 
fast  and  loose  till  the  sentiments  of  a  rich  old  Earl, 
who  seemed  much  struck  with  her  beauty,  could  be 
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Terry  Weiton  had  tome  idea  of  bestowing,  him* 
self  with  stock  and  whiskers  on  a  city  heiress, 
whose  ideas  did  not  outnumber  his  own  l  whilst  his 
brother  Richard,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  acute- 
ness,  had  been  taken  in  by  some  gentlemen  sharpers. 

Mrs.  Bailey  was  as  good  uatured  as  usual,  and 
her  daughters  giggled  and  flirted  as  before,  at  least 
so  wrote  Anne  in  one  of  the  very  few  letters  re- 
ceived by  Rosalind.  Of  Rupert  Wyvill  nothing  was 
said  i  but  Ed  red  Cottrett's  proceedings  were  min- 
utely detailed,  owing  to  the  fancy  of  the  amiable 
writer,  that  his  proceedings  were  mora  interesting 
to  Rosalind  than  those  of  others.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Deuham,  much  consulted  by  its 
mistress,  and  ever  a  welcome  and  favoured  guest. 

Rosalind  laid  down  the  letter  with  a  sigh ;  then 
starting  from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  its  contents,  she  hosted  herself  in  tutting 
out  some  work  for  the  village  school  children. — 
There  were  subjects  on  which  she  dared  not  allow 
her  mind  to  dwell,  -and  many  remarked,  with 
admiration,  the  activity  and  industry  of  Rosalind 
Trevor,  little  guessing  the  wearing  grief,  that  lay 
beneath. 

Susan  Wray  was  a  worse  correspondent  than  any 
of  her  other  friends.    It  was  many  months  since 
Rosalind  had  heard  from  her ;  and  to  write  .and  the  point 
scold  was  impossible,  as  she  did  not  know  her  di-  thief." 


"  Oh !  by  all  meant,  now  that  you  have  given 
reasons  for  so  doiogt— gentlemen  never  do  any 
thing  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons— at  least 
so)ou  say." 

"  I  must  get  you  a  husband  to  tame  you,"  said 

her  brother,  laughingly  $  "you  are  a  wild  colt  still.** 

Nay,  nay,  dear  Alike,  no  need  of  taming  me  a 

«s  been  a  sad,  sad  winter,  and  even  now  my 


smiles  are  faint  and  chill  as  a  December 
gtading  across  a  trackless  snow.  There  n  no 
warmth  in  my  gaiety  as  in  dava  past — it  has  little 
power  to  cheer- myself  or  omen.  But  let  that 
pass!"  she  added,  in  a  less  melancholy  tone.— 
"  What  can  I  do  to  please  yon  >" 

"  What  you  offered  to  do  for  me  before,  my  dear, 
kind  sister— roaaoely,  send  me  your  godmother's 

"  Oh  J  Michael,yoahave  not  run  intodebt  again  ?" 
exclaimed  Roaaund,  in  alarm.  '.'  Do  not  tell  me 
that!" 

«  Dont  be  silly,  Rose,  and  make  a  fuss  about 
nothing,  it  is  all  vastly  uoe  for  people  rolling  in 
riches,  like  Mrs.  Denham,  to  preach  about  keeping 
within  your  income,  but  when  a  poor  unhappy 
wretch  has  no  income  to  live  upon,  what  is  he  10 
do  ?  Ufiiut  wwre— let  the  learned  judge  dispute 
long  as  he  will  with  the  unlearned 


CHAPTER  *XU. 


The  snows  of  winter  melted  away  beneath  the 


Noincome,dear  Michael !  what  do  jou  mean  I 
When  papa  bought  your  commission,  he  reckoned 
that,  with  economy,  you  could  live  very  comfortably 

our  pay  and. yearly  allowance ;  and  yon  them 

the  same." 

Pooh,  Rose  1  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  life 
then,  and  so  could  be  no  judge.  There  may  be  a 
few  people  who  have  a  talent  for  economy,  and  liv- 
ing comfortably  ou  nothing,  but  unhappily  1  am  not 


on  your 
said  the 


cheering  beams  of  a  February  sun,  and  the  crocus-  one  of  that  fe  w ;  and  what  is  more,  if  report  sneaks 
es  and  snow-drops  were  peeping  forth  when  Mi- !  true,  Captain  Trevor  had  no  such  talent  in  lib 


ehael  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  at  Ivy 


youth,  though  he  forgets  all  this  now  that  he  is 


Cottage,  to  the  great  delight  of  its  inmates. 

"  He  could  not  stay  many  days,  so  they  must  pet 
him  accordingly.    He  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  mother  debts  which  you  may  never  be  abje  to  pay !    In- 

*    >  hope,  deed,-iudeed,  Michael,  it  is  not  honourable,"  said 


grown  old." 
44  But  to  spend  morn  than  you  have — to  incur 


looking  so  much  better  than  he  had  dared  to 

and  trusted  his  presence  would  quite  restore  her." 

The  fond  mother  smiled  on  her  handsome,  good- 
tempered  son,  and  declared  herself  already  improv- 
ed in  health  by  his  mere  arrival. 

But  of  all  at  Ivy  Cottage  none  were  so  much  de- 
lighted as  Rosalind  at  her  brother's  coming.  Alas ! 
that  we  so  little  know  at  what  to  rejoice,  and  at  what 
to  mourn. 

"  What  a  dear  creature  you  are,  Michael,  to  come 
all  the  way  out  of  — -shire,  to  see  us  omy  for  a  few 
days,"  said  Rosalind,  caressingly,  twining  her  arm 
within  her  brother's,  as  they  set  off  for  a  walk  on 
the  succeeding  day. 

*  Perhaps  not  quite  as  good  and  disinterested  as 
you  imagine,"  answered  Michael,  with  some  embar- 
rassment. 

"I  did  not  laud  you  for  being  disinterested,  Mi- 
chael, hoping,  that  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  us,  as  we  have  in  seeing  you*"   . 

*  I  ought  to  have,  Rosalind,  for  you  are  a  dear, 
good  soul ;  but  (he  truth  is,  I  am  come  to  coax  you 
to  do  me  a  most  essential  service." 

"Coax,  Mike !— I  thought  it  was  only  we  weak, 
frivolous  women  who  coaxed,  and  that  you  grand, 
sturdy,  reasonable  men,  always  como^andeuV-par* 
ticularly  wives  and  sisters." 

*'  Why,  Rose,  you  are  getting  your  old  spirits 
swain  ;  and  because  Rupert  Wyvill  is  not  here  to 
tut  with,  breaking  a  lance  on  me.   It  is  very  pleas- 


hU  sister,  earnestly. 

"  I  never  expected  to  hear  Rosalind  Trevor 
brand  her  brother  with  dishonour,"  exclaimed  Mi- 
chael, reddeniag  with  anger  and  vexation. 

"  Oh,  Michael  1  I  did  not  mean  that— you  know 
I  did  not,"  cried  the  affectionate  *irl  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  clinging  to  the  arm  which  Ije  endeavour- 
ed to  withdraw. 

"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  you  did  mean,  Rosa- 
lind, not  being  skilled  indelicate  definitions;  but  if 
you  do  not  choose  to  lend  me  the  money  say  so, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  Uv-ooly  do  pray  spare  me  a 
lecture." 

"Had  all  the  world  asserted  that  you  would  ever 
be  unkind,  I  would  not  have  believed  them,"  said 
Rosalind  very  sadly,  Mrs.  Ueoham's  warning  strik- 
ing with  painful  force  upon  her  mind. 

"  Do  not  think,  me  unkind,  my  own  dearsister*  I 
can  never  be  so  to  you,  "replied  her  brother,  subdoed 
by  ber  gentle  i^rua#li,and  kissing  away  her  tears. 
"'I  am  a  downright  brute  to  say  any  thing  harsh 
to  you,  Rose  t  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  driven  half  mad 
by  duns,  and  if  you  will  not  assist  roe  I  shall  be  in 
jail  within  three  weeks;  and  then— hey  for  my  pro- 
motion !"  . 

"  And  you  see  all  these  consequences,  Michael, 
and  vetr— " 

"  Yes,  I  see  them  all,  so  you  need  not  remind  me 
of  them,"  said  ber  brother,  stopping  her  words  with 


ant  to  command — there  is  no  doubt  of  that—but  it  >  another  kiss.  "  I  know  all  you  "would  urge-  I  feel 
is  seldom,  the  lot  of  a  poor  subaltern,  who  must .  all  you  would  have  me  feci.  Do  not  increase  my 
submit  to  be  drilled  by  circumstances}  besides,  you  pangs  by   reproaches— spare  me  thoue,  and  I  will 


have  none  of  the  elements  of  slavery  in  >our  com- 
position, and  might  rebel,  so  I  must  employ  coax- 
ing, wUly  nUly.,f 


strive  to  be  all  yon  wish  for  tbe  future." 

44  You  know  4hat  I  woukl  do  any  thing  to  serve 
you,"  said  Rosalind  affectionately,  and  yet  shesigh- 
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ed,  tor  her  penetration  made  her  doubt  his  present 
penitence,  or  future  setf-derial. 

"All  you  can  to  serve  me?"  questioned- her 
brother,  looking  anxiously  into  her  face. 

"  Do  not  doubt  roe,  dear  Michael.  Where  is  the 
delight  of  barring  money  if  not  to  make  those  happy 
whom  we  love  f  But  do  you  need  all  the  legacy  ?" 

"  What,  have  you  a  itttk  debt  of  your  own  for 
satins,  nnd«  silks,  and  feathers,  and  flowers  ?"  asked 
her  brother  archly.  ••  Ah,  Rose !  Rose  J  And  this 
after  lecturing  me,"  he  added,  holding  up  his-fihger 
in  rebuke. 

"  I  have  no  debts  bat  those  of  anWion,"  answer- 
ed  Rosattod  gravely,  hurt  at  Ms  stiapseioue.  *  As 
you  know,  Mrs.  Deoham's  hundred  pounds  has 
been  already  expended  on  account  of  my  dear 
mother's  tlbiess,.artd  1  intended  when  I  came  into 
my  little  fortune  to  present  her  and -papa  with  two 
very  comfortable  easy  chain.  Chit  yon  not  leave 
me  enough  for  that,  Michael  ?" 

"  You  are  an  angel,  Rosalind!  Would  that  I  re. 
serobled  you V  exclaimed  her  brother,  touabod  and 
shamed  by  her  words.  "  You  are  always  thinking 
of  others— never  of  yourself,"      • 

MAb  I  Michael ;  you  eannot  read  my  heart*  or 
you  would  not  say  so,"  Answered  luasistor,  .bushing 
at  hi*  praise.  «*  And  don't  talk  nonsense  about 
angela— thatisonly  wbat^Hly  boys  say  to  silly  girls. 
Tell  me  how  rouefc  you  really  want  ?" 

"  All  Rosstiod,!— more  if  you  had  it;— I  do  not 
deserve  such  a  sister-  But  I  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  repay  it ; — a  friend  is  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
becoming  rich,  and,  at  any  rate,  yon  shall  have 
enough  for  the  two  chairs  by  the  time  you  come  of 
age.  1  aw  ashamed  to  take  the  money,  but  my 
difficulties  are  so  great  that  I  eannot  do  without  it, 
be  said,  trying  to  excuse  himself  to  himself — no  dif- 
ficult task  to  one  who  judged  all  leniently,  and 
himself  more  leniently  than  any." 

*  Do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  torctaiu  the  .money, 
dear  Michael;  you  arc  welcome  to  it,  quite  wel- 
come ;  hot  if  you  have  other  debts  I  fear  this  will  be 
only  a  temporary  relief,  and  I  have  no  more  to  give. " 

M I  know  that,  dear  Rose.  That  formal,  prosy 
old  woman  should  leave  you  her  property,  for  you 
deserve  H  i  and  she  ought  to  have  given  you  as 
much  as  she  gave  me,  though  to  be  sure  you  never 
would  play  civM  to  her,  and  with  all  her  pretence, 
she  likes  to  be  courted  and  flattered  as  well  as  other 
people ;  and  what  is  more,  she  is  as  proud  as  the 
old  gentleman  himself;  and  as  unforgiving  too*  or 
she  would  be  reconciled  to  my  mother  \  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  talk  of.  these  things.  I  can  put  off  my 
other  creditors,  and  it  is  something  io  gain  time $ — 
•  tramp  may  turn  up— I  may  marry  an  heiress. — 
What  would  you  say  to  *  very  rich  sister-in-law'  ?" 

*  I  should  most  gladly  welcome  an  amiable  one, 
with   a  moderate   fortune,"  answered   Kosahnd 

!  of  coarse  she  would  be  amiable— AH  heir* 
are.  But  let  us  settle  about  your  legacy,"  he 
continued ,  as  If  to  shaneyj  the  conversation.  «  Will 
you  sign  a  paper  engaging  to  pay  over  the  money  to 
ioe  immediately  on  your  ooming  of  age  >" 

"I  wHt  do  any  thmg  yon  wish  ;  but  you  seemed 
to  think  at  Deabam  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
ourtym  obtaining  an  advance  on  such  a  paper." 

"True j  bat  I  did  not  then  know  so  well 
how  to  manage  these  things.  1  will  ask  Leonard 
about  it,  for  his  father  kept  him  so  short  for  years 
before  his  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
Some  accommodating  money  lenders.  * 

«*  Had  not  you  better  apply  to  some  one  else  ?  I 
doubt  his  being  very  aeute  in  these  matters.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  exactly  wish  him  to  become  the  de- 
positary of  our  family  secrets." 

««  Oh  !  he  is  aeute  enough  for  that  And  why  do 
tou  object  to  his  being  iustructed  in  oar  family  pro- 
eeediegsr' 


"  I  do  not  exactly  know,**  answered  Rosalind 
colouring. 

«  Aagiiee,  yon  do  not  exactly  enoose  to  tell,  my 
pretty  sister.  Would  you  rather  that  I  should  con- 
sult Edred  Cottrell  >" 

No,  no  i  1  hope  you  tell  him  nothing,"  observed 
Rosalind  quickly,  m  answer  to  his  mischievous  look. 

"  Why  not  i    He  teHs  me  a  great  deal,  sweet 


"And  what  does  he  tell  you  '"  asked  Rosalind 
proudly. 

"  Ha  teHs  me  that  he  loves  a  slater  of  mine ;  the 
most  generous  and  affectionate,  yet  uimocountable 
of  homsn  beings." 

"  It  would  show  more  delicacy  if  he  said  no  such 
thine." 

*  Umph  !  Some  people  have  odd  notions  of  deli- 
cacy. You  need  not  took  so  lofty— he  did  not  amy 
that  yon  loved  him." 

«  He  would  have  ottered  a  falsehood  if  he  had." 

"  But  what  if  he  hopes  that  yon  may  at  some  fu- 
turetmie?*' 

*'  Convince  him  that  his  hopes  can  never  be  ful- 
filled. He  should  know  this -I  told  him  so  too 
plainly  to  be  misunderstood.1* 

44  Then  tou  really  refused  him  in  right  earnest, 
after  making  me  behove  that  you  were  attached'  to 
him?" 

I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  making  you 
believe  that  I  was  attached  to  him  i  I  never  told 
you  so ;  on  the  contrary,  you  know  how  vexed  I 
was  at  your  borrowing  money  from  him." 

<*  I  took  that  for  squeamishoess— a  girlish  fancy 
not  to  be  obliged  to  your  lover.  You  were  always 
talking  and  laughing  with  him." 

"  Yob  would  be  mere  *orreet,sf  you  said  that  he 
was  always  talking  and  laughing  with  me  *,  beside*, 
I  never  heard  that  talking  and  laughing  were  proofs 
of  love." 

"  Perhaps  not  $  but  blushing  is,  and  you  are 
like — 

'A  roll,  red  rose  that's  newly  sprung  in  Jane.'  ** 

"I  colour  from  vexation." 

"  I  eannot  see  any  such  great  cause  for  vexation 

0  being  loved  by  Edred  Cottrell,  young,  handsome, 
clever,  amiable,  and  besides  his  present  income,  - 
pretty  certain  of  coming  in  for  Deabam.    You  ean- 
not doubt  the  strength  of  his  affection." 

u I  wish  1  could;  I  would  spare  even  him  the 
pangof  loving  hopelessly." 

"That  yon  can  easily  do  by  returning  his  regard.'* 

"  Never,"  eried  Rosalind,  resolutely. 

«*  Aye,  you  are  just  like  others  of  your  sex  ;  so 
tender-hearted  in  words,  so  hard-hearted  in  acts. 
It  is  very  provoking,  for  it  woukl  be  a  capital  match 
for  you,  and  then  yoa  might  assist  your  brother,  aa 
he  &a*fine,  generous  fellow,  and  always  ready  to 
serve  me.** 

Rosalind  shuddered.  Assist  your  brother?— 
such  had  been  Edred1!  own  words.  Was  he 
twining  his  toils  around  her  ?  Would  he  leave  her 
no  means  of  escape  ?  Would  he  ensnare  her  through 
her  purest  affections. 

"  What  can  you  bring  against  him  f"  asked  her 
brother,  finding  that  she  made  no  reply. 

"A thousand  things t— there  is  scarcely  a  crime 
of  which  I  do  not  believe  him  capable,  if  iu  commis- 
sion could  advance  bis  Interests,  and  bo  hid  from  the 
world :  I  would  rather  be  in  my  grave  than  wed 
Edred  Cottrell." 

«  You  apeak  strongly,  Rosalind,"  observed  her 
brother,  startled  by  her  vehemence. 

«  Not  more  strongly  than  I  feel ;  but,  answer  me, 
Michael,  and  answer  me  truly,  have  you  borrowed 
money  of  Edred?" 

"1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  uttering  falsehoods, 

1  Rosalind,  that  you  need  adjure  me  to  answer  truly 
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It  hi  nouteme  your  inaklqg  me  premise  not  to 
borrow  money  of  him;  but  1  hare  kept  mjr  word." 

"Thank  heaven!"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  fer- 
vently. 

*  You  are  exceedingly  thankful  for  nothing,  in 
my  opinion.  Better  borrow  of  him  than  of  others 
who  require  usurious  interest;  hut  it  b  of  no  ate 
arguing  the  point  with  you  ;  when  a  woman  once 
takes  a  fancy  into  her  bead,  there  is  no s — 


her  out  of  it.  This  sill/  fancy  b  very  provoking, 
nevertheless ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  inclined  to  show  me  every  kindness.  I  have 
aeen  a  greet  deal  of  him  lately,  and  he  has  intro- 
duced me  to  some  monstrous  agreeable  eompan* 
ions." 

"Distrust  him— shun  him— be  wiH  show  too 
kindness  from  no  good  motive;"  laid  Rosalind 
earnestly,  turning  very  pale. 

«  Nonsense,  Rose,  you  behold  him  with  Jaundiced 
eyes;  though  why  I  cannot  conceive,  for  young 
girls  are  not  wont  to  consider  lore  to  themselves  an 
unpardonable  crime.    He  and  his  friends  eve  very 


irom— snire. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  stay  some  < 
business,"  replied  1ier  brother,  in  *< 
at  a  thistle  with  his  switch  as  he  sp 


"  Are  his  friends  such  ea  I  should  approve  ln 
asked  Rosalind  eagerly. 

«  Such  as  you  would  approve  of !"  repeated  her 
brother  Uugbiog:— «  Why,  no  one  stands  muster 
with  you  who  is  not  fitted  to  be  teacher  in  a  Sun- 
day-school. Enough  fur  me  that  1  hare  spent  the 
last  fortnight  very  pleasantly  with  them  in  town." 

V  In  town,  Michael  I  I  thought  you  came  direst 
from — shire." 

some  days  in  towri  on 
'  i  confusion,  striking 
spoke, 
repeated  the  startled  Rosalind  t— 
« I  do  not  like  the  word." 

«  Women  never  do— they  cannot  understand  it, 
and  therefore  they  dislike  it. ' 

"  Staying  iu  town  is  very  ex(>ensive,l,  remarked 
his  sister,  after  a  pause. 

•«  Yes,  but  business— military  business  must  be 
attended  to." 

Rosalind  sighed:  she  wished  to  believe  him,  and 
ret  she  could  not  help  remarking  his  confusion  at 
her  observations,  and  remembering  that  he  had 
given  his  parents  cause  to  understand  that  be  was 
come  direct  from  hb  regiment  in*  ■      shire. 

^  I  wish  I  had  known  your  opinion  of  Edred  ear- 
lier,  for  young  Rktoeway  was  amazingly  struck, 
and  I  am  sure  would  have  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  you  if  I  had  not  hinted  your  attachment  to 
Cettrell ;  and  ea  things  have  turned  out,  he  would 
have  been  nearly  as  good  a  match  for  you." 

*  Are  you  so  tired  of  your  sister  that  you  wfah  to 
get  rid  of  her  r»  asked  Rosalind  reproachfully. 

«  No,  Rose  i  but  I  wish  to  see  you  in  a  station 
better  Attine;  your  beauty  and  talents." 

*  lam  in  the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased  Hen* 
ven  to  place  me — let  that  suffice  ;  and  I  most  en* 
treat  you  not  to  play  match-maker.  If  yon  persist, 
I  give  fair  notice  that  I  will  do  al  in  my  power  to 
thwart  your  plans." 

M  That  I  emu  believe,  for  in  some  things  yon  are 
nearly  as  proud  and  pellicular  as  Mrs.  iJruham 
herself  t  eo  I  shall  be  secret  as  the  grave  in  my 
plots.  Ridgeway  b  out  of  the  question  now,  for, 
'far  of   you,  he  b  paying  hb  devoirs   to 


*  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it." 

u  The  greater  simpleton  yeu,  sweet  sister  \  you 
may  go  further  an<J  fare  worse ;  and  as  for  your 
Waving  a  taste  for  oldHmaidbm,  I  never  hetfeve  young 
ladies  when  they  make  such  assertions." 

«•  Then  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  assert  H." 

•«  A  very  wbe  resolve »  but  here  we  are  at  home 
again,  so  suppose  you  sign  that  paper  at  oncei  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  this  business  off  mr  mind." 

"There  b  only  one  thing,"  said  Rosalind,  aa  she 


held  the  pen  in  her  hand :  "if  my  father  shoe*! 
ask  me  what  1  have  done  with  the  money,  whet  emu 
I  say?* 

"  I  thought  you  had  already  made  all  the  objec- 
tions that  could  be  made,  but  you  have  always 
more  in  reserve,  1  find,"  observed  her  brother,  pet- 
tishly. "  When  was  a  woman  at  (auk  for  an  ex- 
cuse, if  she  wished  to  make  one  ?" 

«  You  know  my  strict  adherence  to  truth,"  re- 
plied Rosalind,  Teprovlngiy.  • 

«  Oh !  yes  j  some  people  make  a  bugbear  of  truth, 
till  one  b  sick  of  the  very  name.  But  it  does  not 
matter^-yeu  wiH  not  be  of  arc  for  some  time,  and 
"  "  -       to  have 


long  before  then  I  hope  1 

So  nmeh  for  ft  handsome  person  !— it  can  be  coined 

intoeoldY' 

"  Surety  youeanwot  mean  that  you  would  set! 
yourself  for  weal*  r*« 

"That  would  I,  from  the  top  of  my  bend  to  the 
tip  of  my  toe.  But  do  net  !ook>W  terrified,  child, 
I  ant  not  going  to  sell  myself  to  the  Evil  One,  even 
for  a  weH-nlled  purse  that  shall  never  e%mnbh  in 
weight.  My  heiress  b  tib  fright,  either »  and  if  * 
leeue  bit  of  a  shrew,  it  wftt  only  make  her  the 
more  piquente.  Now  do  not  perpetrate  a  Ions; 
lecture  en  my  wickedness,  Rose  j  aU  have  not  your 
romantic  notions,  end  I  was  never  intended  to  per* 
form  the  hero  in  •  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well 
lost'  If  you  were  pestered  with  duns  as  I  am,  you 
would  do  aa  I  dot  *>  eign  thb  like  u  kind  sister, 
and  I  really  wni  try  to  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future," 
he  added,  kissing  her  cheek  and  guiding  her  hand 
to  the  paper. 

Rosalind  looked  at  him  with  many  ims|mng», 
but  wrote  her  name  r— she  saw  that  remonstrance 
at  that  moment  would  be  useless  -might  seem  on- 
kind,  and  therefore  wee  silent. 

Michael  returned  from  hb  ride  fu  high' spirits. 

*  It  b  all  settled;— I  shaH  get  on  capitally  ;  and 
all  through  you,  dear  Rose,"  whispered  her  brother 
as  he  joined*  her  at  the  window.  "Lennard  b  a 
capital  fellow  !"  a  favourite  phrase  with  Michael,  aa 
may  have  been  already  dbeovered.  "  By  the  way, 
my  dear  mother,  (apmpotdet  fortes,)  I  have  asked 
Lennard  to  dine  here,"  he  added  aloud. 

Michael's  spirits  never  flagged  doritig  hb  short 
stay  at  Ivy  Cottage,  and  not  only  did  young  Len- 
nard dine  there  that  day,  but  also  on  several 
others. 

Amiable  and  rood  tempered,  if  he  did  not  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  nlmseif,  he  could  laugh  with  those 
whodkl;  andit- 

*  He  never  said  a  clever  thing, 
He  often  did  a  wbe  one." 

Michael's  manner  to  Rosalind  waa  meet  eflee- 
tionete  \  and  in  spite  of  her  former  misgivings,  she 
began  to  hope  that*  warned  by  the  difficulties  end 
vexations  of  the  past,  he  would  be  more  prudent, 
iiKre  considerate  for  dieluture. 

"I  shall  be  here  again  in  May,  Roaalind,  so 
please  to  recover  your  bloom  by  that  time,"  were 
hb  last, words  as  he  gave  her  hb  last  kiss. 

However  blooming  Rosalind  might  hope  or  intend 
to  be  by  May,  the  dsd  net  look  very  blooming  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  end  tho«ajb  she  persisted  in 
asserting  that  the  waa  noun  well,  her  parent*  per* 
dated  as  obstinately  in  her  speeding  a  fow  daya 
with  a  distant  relative  who  resided  at  the  ether  aide 
of  tbe  country. 

Rosalind  coaxed  and  protested,  but  H  would  not 
do;  and  she  was  obliged,  against  Iter  will,  to  try 
the  eflcct  of  chance  of  ah\ 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

M  Well,  papa,  I  hope  I  have  colour  enough  to 
content  you  now,"  said  Rosafind,  on  her  return. 
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"I  do  not  we  much  difference,"  replied  her 
lather,  after  a  sh*  ut  seratiny. 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Rosalind,  laughing;  «  so 
you  will  please  to  let  me  stay  quietly  at  home  next 
time.  It  is  vulgar  to  have  a  colour,  and  makes  one 
look  tike  a  country  girt" 

M  I  would  rather  see  yon  with  a  colour,  netwith 
standing. " 

"  Oh,  pupa !  vm  never  study  the  fashion." 

"Some  peopfe  make  a  great  fuss  about  others 
looking  ill  $  but  to  my  judgment,  neither  Captain 
nor  Mrs.  Trevor  ever  look  the  better  for  their 
daughter's  absence,"  said  Rosalind  playfully,  as  she 
was  sitting  atone  with  her  mother  the  morning  after 
her  return. 

'«*  We  have  haw''  something  to  fret  and  annoy  us, 
nay  «hiM ;  and  lam  afraid  your  father  fs  beginning 
to  feet  more  anxious' lor  your  future  prospects  than 
st  good  for  his  health." 

"My  fufeotc  prospects'"  repeated  Rosalind, 
colouring.    **  What  do  you  mean,  mamma  ?" 

'*  Were  he  to  die*  now,  you  would  be  left  almost 
destitute,  he  oats  j  and  my  Jointure  is  very  amall." 

«*  My  father  die  now !  Surely  you  do  not  think 
him  ill— in  danger  *"  exclaimed  the  affectionate 
daughter,  turning  pale,  as  she  had  turned  red  be- 
fore. 

«'  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  !  but  a  late  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  has  caused  him  to  dunk  more 
seriously  of  our  situation." 

"  What  unfortunate  ctreojnstance,  my  dear 
■Bother  i  you  are  talking  riddles  to  me  ?" 

*■  1  forgot  that  you  were  away,  and  therefore 
know  nothing  of  what  I  refer  to  1  and  1  am  so 
ignorant  of  business  that  I  fear  my  explanation  will 
acantci>  snake  it  intelligible.  When  we  purchased 
Ivy  OnOage,  Mr.  Harper,  the  owner,  being  an  old 
friend,  proposed  that,  for  the  accommodation  of 
both,  only  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  •houtd  be 
paid  at  onoe  the  rest  when  convenient  to  vour 
lather  -  he  poying  interest  in  the  mean  time;  Vour 
father  yadly  aeeedrd  to  the  proposal, aid  paid  the 
remahung  two  tbeosarid  pounds  about  four  rears 
amoev  through  Mr-  WuoHer,  who  was  to  obtain  <& 
release,  or  a  receipt,  or  whatever  I  ought  to  call  It, 
from  Mr.  Harper,  who  was  livtmr  near  him  in 
Yorkshire,  and  we  were  told  that  all  had  been  done 
aoooaireft;  hut  •eoiebow  or  oilier  the  receipt,  or 
releaae,  was  never  sent  to  us,  Mr.  Wuolley  always 
oayfctg.  rear  after  year*  that  lie  waa  coming  down, 
and  wwuld  bring  k  himeeif  s  but  this  intention  was 
never  fulfilled,  and  as  too  already  know,  he  died 
suddenly  some  mouths  ago  Your  father  wrote  to 
bis  eaeeutora,  who  promised  to  tend  him  this  paper, 
when  they  could  find  it,  which,  unfortunately,  the? 
have  act  vet  done  1  and  it  is  feared  that  Mr.' Woof* 

5 r  most  have  lost  or  destroyed  k  bv  mistake.  Had 
r.  Harper  aved,  this  would  net  have  signified,  he 
bevor  honourable  and  friendly,  but  >e  i*  dead  also ; 
and  nit  hekxat-law,  a  gvufptne;  attorney,  shunned 
by  the  reapeotable  of  hit  own  profession,  and  who 
ewes  your  father  a  grudge  for  having  defended  a 
poor  man  against  his  tyranny,  insists  that  the  re~ 
ronming  two  thousand  pe*md|  hat  not  been  paid, 
and  we  unha|ipily  have  no  proof  to  produce  that  it 
has,  your  father  having  accidentally  destroyed  Mr. 
Woofleyw  letter  atating  the  payment.  Mr.  Henry 
Harper  wrote  to  claim  the  two  thouaand  pound* 
whilst  you  were  at  Deuham,  but  receiving  no  further 
communication  in  reply  to  your  father^  assurance 
that  the  money  had  been  paid,  we  hoped  he  was 
satisfied,  Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  and  alarm, 
when  the  day  after  you  left  us,  down  came  a  writ 
and  haiUft,  and  1  do  not  know  what  besides. 

*  The  abrupt  entrance  of  these  men,  and  theit 
violent  language,  frightened  me  so  much  that  I  at 
first  fainted,  and  then  fell  into  hysterics,  which  only 
increased  your  father's  difficulties.     1  urn  not  at 


strong  as  I  used  to  be — a  little  'overcomes  me 
now.* 

«  And  how  did  it  end  ?"  asked  Rosalind  anxi- 
ously. 

«<  Better  than  I  couM  have  hoped,  thanks  to 
young  Lennard,who  came  in  at  the  monent.  Your 
father,  irritated  by  the  men's  violence,  and  satisfied 
of  the  injustice  of  the  claim,  would  hare  resisted  the 
demand,  and  rather  gone  to  prison  than  submitted, 
at  least  so  he  said  in  the  heat  of  the  moment ;  but 
at  last,  to  save  me  from  further  agitation,  he  con- 
sented to  pay  the  money,  though  declaring  that  he 
would  have  ft  tried  m  a  court  of  justice.  Our  law- 
yer/ says,  that  unless  the  receipt  can  be  produced, 
we  ahull  get  no  redress,  though  Mr.  Henry  Harper 
has  pushed  the  harshness  of  the  law  to  its  utmost 
extreme,  if  not  beyond.  I  do  not  understand  the 
law  terms,  but  1  beljtve'  this  statement  is  correct, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Now,  (wo  thousand  poimd>  is  a 
great  deal  to  us,  who  have  10  small  an  income ; 
and  had,  with  difficulty,  saved  a  lew  hundreds  to  go 
towards  purchasing  Michael  a  company.  Poor 
fellow  !  I  tear  he  must  remain  a  lieutenant  all  his 
life,  unless  Colonel  Rklgeway  will  assist  him.  My 
little  fortune  of  three  thouaand  pounds,  as  yon  know, 
famished  the  rest  of  the  purchase-money  for  Ivy 
Cottage,  so  there  k  not  that  to  took  to.  Nor  is 
this  afi;  part  of  the  Jand*-the  very  part  on  which 
the  house  stands— being  IieW  on  three  lives,  (tore- 
vert  to  the  heirs  of'  Mr.  Harper,  should  all  the 
Hves  be  allowed  to  run  out,)  should  we  have  to  re- 
new one  shortly,  Mr.  Henry  Harper,  out  of  malice, 
will  demand. a  large  sum  for  the  renewal.  Mr. 
Harper  more  than  half  engaged  to  remedy  tnis  in 
his  will,  and  leave  your  father  a  legacy  besides ;  but 
unhappily  died  intestate." 

*  This  is  all  very  vexatious,  my  dear  mamma, 
hut,  mind  you,  it  took  place  when  I  was  away. 
Something 'always  happens  in  my  absence,  so'l 
shall  not  leave  Ivy  Cottage  any  more.  It  was  lucky 
that  papa  had  the  money  to  pay  the  demand,  mat- 
ters might  have  been  worse ;  and  we  must  console 
oursehe*  in  that  way." 

"  You  are  consoling  yourself  on  insufficient 
grounds,  dear  child  •'  Your  father,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore, haft  not  been  able  to  save  one  half  that  sura, 
since  Michael's  commission,  and  the  payment  el 
mVdebts,  cxlumsted  all  our  ready  money." 

"  Then  how  was  it  paid  ?"  asked  Rosalind,  with 
a  troulded  took. 

*  That  good  creature,  young  Leonard,  Insisted 
on  lending  the  money;  and  we  could  hardly  per- 
suade Irim  to  take  your  father's  bond  for  the 
amount.'' 

««9o  he  paid  ft,w  murmured  Rosalind  mournfully. 

••Yes;  and  in  the  kindest  way  imaginable  too— 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  But  what  hi 
tlie  matter,  Rosalind  ?.  are  you  going  to  faint  ?  you 
are  looking  deadly  pal©/' 

* Oh,  no!  I  am  not  going  to  faint,"  answered 
Rosalind ,  rousing  herself.  "  But  how  is  this  money, 
borrowed  from  a  stranger,  ever  to  be  repaid  fn 

«*  Ah  !  there  is  the  difficulty ;  and  that  is  what 
frets  your  father.  With  our  very  limited  means 
we  can  save  but  little ;  and  that  little  should  go  to 
provide  for  vour  comfort  hereafter,  as  your  father's 
pension  dies' with  him,  and  land  is  not  of  as  much 
value  as  when  we  purchased  Ivy  Cottage.*' 

"  Oh  !  never  think  of  mc :  I  can  work,  teach,  beg, 
any  thing  hereafter;  but  let  us  do  what  we  can  td 
pay  Mr.Lennard.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  under  such 
an  obligation  to  a  stranger." 

*  I  cannot  consider  young  Leonard  as  a  stranger 
after  his  kindness.** 

«  I  wish  he  had  been  less  kind ;  thrusting  him- 
self into  our  family  eonccma,,,  answered  Rosalind  j 
pettishly.    "  It  was  pushing—impertinent " 

"  Pushing  and  impertinent  to  pity  and  assist  vour 
parent,  Rosalind  ?    You  are  unjust  and  undutiful." 
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"  I  own  it,  dear  mother:  young  Lennard  U  libe- 
ral, and  kind-hearted,"  mid  Rosalind,  with  a  self- 
rebuking  bluak.  "  But  I  with  he  had  not  lent  the 
money — or  that  he  could  he  paid  directly." 

"The  firtt  is  done— the  last  I  fear  cannot  be 
done;  bat  since  you  are  so  very  scrupulous,  you 
can,  on  coming  of  age,  become  your  father's  credi- 
tor for  part  01  the  sum,  instead  of  young  Lennaitl ; 
he  may  as  well  pay  interest  to  you  as  to  him." 

Rosalind  turned  away  in  confusion — her  legacy 
was  no  longer  in  her  own  power; — she  had  parted 
-with  it  unknot  n  to  her  parents— she  bad  lent  it  to 
save  her  brother  from  a  prison  and  disgrace.  If 
she  should  be  further  questioned  what  could  she 
aay?  How  should  she  reply  with  truth,  so  as 
not  to  commit  that  brother,  and  reveal  his  selfish 
extravagance  ? 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  take  yonr  money  as  your 
own,  but  only  as  a  loan,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  judging 
from  Rosalind's  silence  that  she  feared  to  lose  her 
little  all.  "  To  replace  it,  your  father  proposes  to 
sell  our  little  carriage  and  pony— get  rid  or  one  of 
our  servant! ;  and  if  need  be,  dispose  of  the  large 
meadow,  and  perhaps  a  field." 

"  Sell  the  little  carriage,  my  dear  mother !  And 
then  what  will  become  of  you,  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  walk  even  to  church  ?  And  if  the  large 
meadow  were  gone,  what  would  become  of  your 
beautiful  cow  ?  Poor  Star!  lam  sure  she  would 
not  be  happy  out  of  her  own  field ; — shecoroes  to  the 
gate  to  look  after  you  every  day.  Oh,  no!  we  must 
not  sell  the  carriage,  or  the  field,  at  least  not 
yet." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  well  be  helped,  if  we 
are  to  pay  young  Leonard,  unless  the  receipt  can 
be  found ;  but  your  father  has  not  decided  on  it  yet, 
so  there  can  be  no  use  in  fretting  at  present — in- 
deed no  use  in  fretting  at  all..  We  liave  enjoyed  a 
long  course  of  blessings,  and  should  out  murmur 


1  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  civil  to  ytroisj 
Lennard,  my  dear,"  remarked  Mrs.  Trevor,  break- 
~  ig  a  long  silence. 

"More  civil,  my  dear  mother!*— I  hope  I  ana 
never  rude  to  any  one,"  answered  Rosalind,  colour- 
ing. "This  is  the  second  time  1  have  keen  ao 
entreated,  though  the  object  before  was  Mrs.  Den- 
ham." 

"  Not  exactly  rude,  my  dears— I  do  not  mean 
that — but  you  do  not  talk  to  him." 

"  Not  talk  to  him,  mamma  /—why  I  talked  to 
him  ever  so  long  only  yesterday,  and  asked  verj 
politely  after  his  farm  and  his  garden,  his  horsea 
and  dogs,  his  cows  and  his  poultry,  his  uncles  and 
aunts,  and  all  his  cousins.** 

••  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  half 
provoked,  though  utterly  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 
*'  He  is  a  very  amiable,  high-principled  young  man." 

"  And,  as  Michael  says,  like  moat  amiable  young; 
men,  is  exceedingly  stupid.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
for  himself." 

"  You  can  say  enough  for  both." 

"  Excuse  me,  mother  mine  j  I  will  play  proxy 
for  no  one,  especially  in  talking,  having  enough  to 
do  on  my  own  account  in  that  way." 

"  Perhaps  young  Lennard  is  not  very  brilliant  io 
conversation — you  cannot  expect  every  one  to  bo 
endowed  with  wit." 

"  Wit !  young  Lennard  witty !  Why  he  is  posi- 
tively yawny ;  just  bearable  on  a  bright,  sunshiny 
day,  when  one  can  watch  the  motes  that  dance  io 
the  sun-beams,  or  stroll  out  among  the  flowers,  in- 
stead of  being  cooped  up  in  a  doll  room,  listening 
to  a  stupid  discourse ;  but  on  a  wet  day,  ho  is  be- 
yond endurance-  I  shall  advise  Emily  Carrington, 
who  has  so  many  suitors,  to  learn  from  the  alma- 
nacks when  there  is  a  chance  for  Uiree  consecutive 
wet  days— no  difficult  matter  in  this  worst  of  aH 
climates,  the  grumblers  say— and  invite  them  all  to 


now  that  it  pleases  GoH  to  send  us  trial*.  1  once  snend  those  daya  with  her  at  the  Bustard  or  the 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Denham  might  have  assisted  us  J  Druid's  head,  or  some  other  solitary  abode  in  the 
or  at  least  provided  for  you:  but  I  begin  to  fear i centre  of  Salisbury  Plain  t  and  then  select  whom- 
that  she  is  implacable.    It  would  he  such  a  happi-  soever  she  has  not  seen  yawn,  or  found  stupid 

•■    -      .  u«-K..r 1— *  <■_  during  that  period.    A  capital  project !" 

"I  hope  you  will  propose  no  suck  nonsense, 


Bess  to  be  reconciled  to  her  before. my  death,  for 
I  cannot  forget  the  affection  of  our  younger  years." 

"  Hope  nothing  from  Mrs.  Denham,''  observed 
Rosalind  quickly. 

"I  do- not  know  that,  my  dear.  Did  not  she 
show  you  every  attention  during  your  illness  ?  and 
did  not  she  oner  to  send  ber  servant  with  you  ? 
And  did  not  she  detain  Mrs.  Sewell  so  considerately, 
and  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  provide  me  with 
luxuries  ?"  replied  the  gentle  Mrs.  Trevor,  anxious  j  remark 

to  excuse  her  former  friend,  and  wishing  still  to|  "That  is  a  moral  apothegm,  I  know,  that  one  is 
maintain  the  reasonableness  of  those  hopes,  whose  bound  to  hear,  always  assent  to,  and  never  act  on  ; 
unreasonableness  the  was  nevertheless  beginning  j  but  as  I  only  desire  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  and 
to  see  herself,  though  she  would  not  admit  it  to  not  an  amiable  fire-side  companion,  I  wish  Mr. 


Rosalind, '  said  her  mother,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  must,  dear  raaroma:  hot  do  not  look 
so  frightened ;  there  shall  he  proper  chaperons, 
depend  upon  that;  I  an  very  particular  about  the 
proprieties." 

"  Those  men  who  are  the  most  brilliant  in  society, 
are  rarely  amiable  companions  by  the  fireside," 
;ed  Mrs.  Trevor,  still  more  soberly. 


others. 

"  Yes,  ray  dear,  kind,  forgiving  mother;  but  this 
was  all:— she  was  attentive, but  not  affectionate ; — 
her  usual  manner  was  cold  and  formal  in  the  ex- 
treme. When  near  her  I  always  felt  as  if  in  con- 
tact with  an  icicle.  If  she  had  once  a  warm  and 
feeling  heart,  as  you  maintain,  it  has  become  petri- 
fied now  from  age,  or  wealth,  or  suspicion.  Once 
1  could  almost  have  loved  her ;  but  she  desires  not 
the  affection  of  her  kind,  and  will  die  unloved,  as 
she  lives  unloving." 

"  You  judge  her  hardly,  as  you  say  she  judges 
others.  You  went  prejudiced  against  her— 1  can- 
not recognize  the  friend  of  my  youth  in  your  de- 
scription,'* said  Mrs.  Trevor  with  a  sigh. 

"  Let  her  act  according  to  your  early  recollec- 
tions—let her  throw  herself  into  your  arms— let 
her  weep  for  her  past  estrangement,  dear  mother ; 
and  I  will  unsay  all  that  I  have  said." 

•«  I  will  still  hope  that  such  a  time  may  come," 
observed  Mrs.  Trevor ;  hut  she  sighed  as  she  said 

and  Rosalind  sighed  too. 


Lennard  (since  having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  will 
spend  so  much  of  his  time  at  Ivy  Cottage)  were  a 
little  more  instructive  or  entertaining.  But,  dear 
me !  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  had  better  he  off  for 
my  walk  at  once;"  so  away  went  Rosalind  throagh 
one  door  as  young  Lennard  entered  at  another, 
thus  dexterously  escaping  a  lecture  from  her  mo- 
ther, and  a  meeting  with  a  guest  whose  conver- 
sation would  have  afforded  her  but  little  mere 
amusement 

But  though  Rosalind  might  escape  young  Leonard 
once,  she  could  not  escape  him  always ;  and  there 
he  was  at  Ivy  Cottage  day  after  day  i  sometimes  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  at  noon,  sometimes  at  nighti 
and  sometimes  morning,  noon,  and  night.  To-day 
he  brought  some  luxury  or  delicacy— fruit,  flower, 
or  early  chicken,  for  Mrs.  Trevor--u>inorrow  he 
rode  over  with  a  new  publication  for  her  husband 
or  daughter,  though  the  latter  made  a  point  of  not 
reading,  or  cutting  up  the  books  he  brought.  Then 
he  wanted  to  consult  Captain  Trevor  about  this, 
that  and  the  other  j— a  new  horse,  or  a  new  speoiet 
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of  corn,  or  something  on  which  it  wm  absolutely 
requisite  that  he  should  have  his  advice. 

Rosalind  aaw  all  this  with  regret,  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  alarm  came  creeping  over  her,  filling  her 
mind  with  doubts  and  fears — tears  which  she  dared 
not  name  to  her  parents,  lest  she  should  be  asked 
what  she  shrank  from  answering — lest  she  should 
hear  what  she  wished  not  to  hear.  All  that 
she  could  do  without  absolute  rudeness,  she  did, 
She  avoided  young  Lennard  as  much  as  possible, 
heedless  of  his  sigh  when  she  left,  the  room :  she 
was  grave  and  taciturn  when  he  was  present,  re- 
ceiving all  his  little  attentions  with  a  coldness,  an 


wards  her.  Cross  to  him  she  could  not  he,  for  his 
attentions  to  herself  were  never  obtrusive,  and  his 
kindness  to  her  parents  delicate  and  unvarying; 
but  grateful  to  him  she  dared  not  be—at  least  m 
manner. 

There  is  an  okl  proverb  which  says  that  misfor- 
tunes never  come  alone,  and  so  it  seemed  in  the 


one  of  these  lonclv  rambles  when  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door.  Finding  little  delight  in  society, 
(her  favourite  neighbours  all  chancing  to  be  absent,) 
she  was  on  the  point  of y  slipping  away  unperceived, 
when  the  glimpse  of  a  pretty  girlish  face  arrested 
her  steps.  For  a  moment  she  stood  leaning  against 
a  garden  seat,  pale  and  Irembliug ;  then,  mastering 
her  emotion  by  a  strong  effort,  she  advanced  to 
meet  her  guest,  and  was  the  next  moment  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  Susan  Way,  from  whom  she  had 
only  received  one  hurried  letter  shtce  her  return 
from  Denham ;  and  of  whose  subsequent  movements 
and  adventures  she  knew  nothing. 


indifference  that  checked  a  more  open  display  of      "I  have  so  longed  for  this  meeting,  Rose," cried 
lover-like  feelings,  if  he  entertained  any  such  to-  her  lively  young  friend.    "  It  if  such  a  time  since  I 


have  seen  you  f  and  yet  •mamma  has  made  me  pro- 
mise not  to  remain  more  than  one  short  half  hour. 
And  I  have  so  much,  so  very  much  to  tell  you." 

"  So  I  should  think,  Susan,  for  it  is  many  months 
since  I  have  heard  anything  of  you,  and  not  know- 
ing your  direction,  I  could  not  write  to  inquire  whe- 

ther  you  bad  or  bad  not  the  gout  m  your  hand." 

case  of  the  Trevors.    The  two  young  farmers,  (fine,      "  Very  true,  Rosalind ;  I  am  very  naughty,  I  a*l- 
whose  lives  Ivy  Cot-  nut ;  hut  do  not  look  so  grave  about  it,  and  I  will 


beliave  better  for  the  future.  The  fact  is,  such 
strange  things  have  come  to  pass,  that  I  wished  to 
tell  them  rather  than  write  them;  sooome  along 
to  the  summer  house,  for  I  must  have  you  all  to  my- 
self during  my  scanty  half  hour.* 

"  Prav  what  are  the  strange  things  that  have  come 
to  pass .'"  asked  Rosalind,  after  they  i 


hale,  strong  young  men,)  on 
tage  and  its  surrounding  little  domain  were*  held, 
perished  in  crossing  a  dangerous  ford  on  their  re- 
turn at  night  from  a  neighbouring  fair.  Constant 
companions  and  friends  from  childhood,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  one  who  couM  swim  died  in  the  en- 
deavour to  save  the  other  who  could  not,  ion  the 
swimmer  retained  in  his  death  grasp  the  coat  of  his  ' 
early  playmate.  .  I 

It  was  young  Lennard  who  conveyed  this  painful  "  Qh,  very  strange  things,  Rose !  so  strange  that 
intelligence  to  Captain  Trevor,  hoping  to  diminish  I  do  not  know  where  to  begin,  so  perhaps  I  bad 
the  shock  by  his  cordial  <  ffer  of  any  sum  that  might  better  jump  into  the  middle  at  once,*  replied  her 
be  required  for  the  substitution  of  other  lives.  "    "      *-»  —  -■     •*  * — I — •~l 

Captain  Trevor  demurred,  but  the  young  man 
was  so  urgent,  pressing  his  aid- with  such  friendly 
warmth,  vet  gentlemanly  dejjeacy*  that  at  last  he 
consented  to  apply  to  Mr.  Henrv  Harper,  and 
learn  on  what  terms  he  would  agree  to  the  desired 
renewal. 

Mr.  Henry  Harper  could  not  legally  refuse  that 
renewal,  but,  the  terms  being  at  bis  option, he  made 
an  exorbitant  demand — three  hundred  pounds  on 
each  life. 

"It  is  more  than  I  can,  or  ought  to. give ;  so  the 
property  must  fall  to  him  on  my  death,"  said  Cap- 
tain Trevor,  after  some  little  consideration. 

Against  this  resolution  young  lennard  pleaded 
so  energetically,  saying  that  it  would  distress  Mrs. 
Trevor,  who  was  much  attached  to  Ivy  pottage, 
and  afford  a  triumph  and  advantage  to  the  grasp- 
ing and  vindictive  heir,  that  Captain  Trevor  at 
length  consented  to  leave  the  dtcision  open  till 
after  the  arrival  of  his  son,  who  was  expected 
shortly,  when  a  family  consultation  ou  the  subject 
should  take  place. 

Young  Lennard 's  generous  conduct  naturally 
raised   him  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 


of  Ivy  Cottage,  and  his  daughter's  fears  and 
taciturnity  increased  in  the  like  proportion.  She 
was  no  longer  the  lively*  happy  Rosalind  of  former 
times,  and  her  parents  watched  her  with  growing 
anxiety.  They  missed  her  buoyant  step  anil  merry 
laugh.  She  no  longer  went  about  the  house  with  a 
joyous  smile,  or  light-hearted  carol  j  but  her  foot 
fell  slowly — heavily;— she  uttered  no  merry  jest, 
and  her  smiJe  had  lost  the  brightness  of  other  tTays. 
It  was  evident  to  the  eye  of  affection  that  some 
secret  grief,  or  hidden  anxiety  was  wearing  her 
away  ;  yet  when  questioned,  she  still  persisted  that 
she  was  well,  and  still  maintained  that  she  should 
be  more  blooming  In  the  summer.  None  guessed 
how  many  tears  she  shed  in  secret,  or  bow  much 
she  felt  for  young  Lennard,  whilst  she  still  retained 
towards  him  a  cold  or  careless  demeanour.  Her 
greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  be  in  taking  long 
and  solitary  walks,  and  she  was  just  setting  off  on 


blushing  friend.  « I  am  go— going  to  he  married  in 
August,  111*1  I  wish  you  to  be  my  bridesmaid,  as 
yqm  promised  ages  ago.  Ah !  you  may  well  look 
surprised,"  «he  continued  after  a  pause,  for  Rosa- 
lind said -nothing! 

"  This  is  why  I  wished  to  see  you,  and  hear  what 
you  would  say.  But  bless  me  !  how  white  you  look 
—you  quite  frighten  me.  And  I  think  you  might 
congratulate  me,"  she  added,  a  little  vexed  at  her 
friend's  silence. 

« I  do  congratulate  you  most  truly;  and  wish 
tou  every  possible  happiness," answered  Rosalind; 
out  in  a  tone  so  slow  and  measured,  that  one  of 
more  penetration  must  have  discovered  that  ita 
steadiness  was  forced.  t«  I  have  never  had  my  for- 
mer colour  since  my  attack  at  Denham;  but  the 
heart  -beats  as  warmly  as  even,  Susan  t  doubt  not 
that  your  intelligence  has  surprised  raeos  much  at 
you  could  desire,  having  heard  nothing  so  long  of 
you  or  Mr.  Wy  till,  and  hence  my  silence  ;  but  bo 
assured  yourself,  and  assure  him  that  no  one  oa» 
more  sincerely  desire  your  happiness  than  Rosalind 
Trevor."  m  t  t. 

« I  shall  not  assure  Mr.  W/vill  of  any  such  thing 

he  is  nothing  to  me,"  cried  Susan,  blushing  and 

«  Mr!  Wvvill  nothing  to  you  !'•  exclaimed  Rosa- 
lind in  wonder.  "  I  understood  that  you  were  go* 
ing  to  be  married."  

«  So  I  am— but— but  not  to  Mr.  Wyvill." 

"  Not  to  Mr.  Wyvill !"  repeated  Rofalmd, trem- 
bling in  every  limb.  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  ate 
going  to  marry  some  one  else." 

"Yes, my  dear." 

"  Impossible  ?  you  cannot  be  so  false !  so  fickle ! 
Having  once  loved  him,  you  cannot  love  another. 
Where  is  his  equal  ?  you  are  jesting  Susan,  I  will 
not  believe  you." 

"  Do  not  look  so  strange  and  indignant,  dear 
Rose;  you  terrify  me," said  Susan,  without  ventu- 
ring a  second  glance  at  her  companion.  "It  ****" 
stuff  and  nonsense  that  I  wrote  you  about  Mr.  Wy* 
vHI ;  I  did  not  really  love  bira— is  was  all  fancy, 
nana  and  "*»«»«»»  and  my  brothers  all  made  a  fuse 
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about  my  danetng  with  him  twice  in  the  same  eve- 
ning, unci  wanted  me  not  to  think  of  him,  because 
he  was  not  rich  $  and  I  suppose  that  made  me  think 
of  him  and  believe  I  liked  him  j  but  I  did  not  really 
core  for  him ;  indeed  I  was  always  half  afraid  of 
him,  though  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  he  seemed  so 
superior  to  other  men." 

"  And  it  fa  thus  that  yon  would  pass  over  your 
faithlessness,  Susan  ?  But.  however  you  may  ex- 
cuse it  to  yourself,  how  can  you  excuse  it  to  htm  ? 
How  ©an  vou  ever  forgive  yourself  for  paining  that 
warm  and  noble  heart  ?  How  can  you  ever  again 
know  a  moment's  peace  after  causing  him  such  bit- 
ter pangs  f  Gite  up  this  second  engagement, 
founded  on  falsehood,  and  seek  by  the  devotion  of 
a  whole  life  to  atone  for  this  cruel  wrong  to  one 
whose  happiness  depends  on  yon." 

"  Give  up  Harry  Martham  ?  tfb,  that  I  wont 
do,  -Rosalind,  whatever  you  mav  say  ;  though  you 
look  so  strange,  and  awe  me  as  &fr."WyviI1  himself 
used  to  do,  when  hurried  away  by  some  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  tiH  his  eyes  flashed  like  lightning,  and' 
his  cheek  glowed  a*  yours  docs  now.  I  wish  I  had 
told  you  of  my  marriage  by  letter— I  should  not 
have  minded  your  writing  half  as  much  as  vour 
words,  which  shock  and  agitate  me,  as  if  I  had  re- 
ally done  Mr.  Wy  will  some  grievous  wrong." 

"  As  if  you  had  done  him  some  grievous  wrong ! 
and  have  you  not  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  fix  your  affec- 
tion upon  one,'  and  then  for  that  one  to  prove  un- 
worthy ?  To  love  with  your  whole  heart— to  feel 
that  yoor  whole  being— vour  very  existence  is 
bound  up  in  another,  and  lor  that  other  to  prove 
false  and  faithless?" 

•'  Dear  Rosalind  do  not  talk  thos— do  not  look 
thus— I  cannot  bear  It.  It  seems  as  if  you  had 
borne  all  you  describe,  and  that  I  had  Caused  too 
to  bear  it,"  said  Susan ,  bursting  into  tears.  «*T  for- 
got that  you  were  such  a  romantic  high-minded  per- 
son; indeed  I  thought  that  you  had  learned  the  non- 
sense of  all  this,  as  I  have  done  from  mixing  more 
with  the  world. " 

44 1  have  not  learned' to  he  fickle  and  wring  a  no- 
ble heart,  if  that  hi  what  you  mean  »  cried  the  in- 
dignant Rosalind,  her  own  heart  aching  at  the  pangs 
endured  by  Wyvill.  *  •  ■* 

«« But  I  hare  not  done  any  of  this,*'  said  Bmmn,  In 
a  deprecating  tone.  "  Mr.  Wyvill  never  loved 
me." 

«•  He  nevcrkFved  you  J*  repeated  Rosalind,  start- 
ing back. 

•«  No,  indeed,  Rose,  it  is  true—indeed  it  Is,  though 
you  will  not  believe  me.  But  you  are  paler  even 
than  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  clutching  so  wildly 
withyoar  hands.    You  are  ill— let  me  call  some 

"No,no,**,id  Rosalind  detaining  her,  and  mas- 
tering her  emotion  so  as  to  sneak  distinctly.  *  How 
•an  you  tell  me  that  he  does  not  love  you  after  your 
letter  to  me  it  Denham  P* 

"  Oh  !  that  was  all  nonsense,  i  s  I  said  before.    T 

?ES5 \?at  "*  ,iked  me» the  TOme  **  T  «w««l  tHat 
I  liked  him,  but  indeed  it  was  art  nothing  but  fancy ; 
and  if  my  friends  had  not  made  a  fuss,  I  should  not 
have  been  so  sHIy.  I  have  never  really  loved  any 
•ye  but  Henry— he  is  so  merry  and  good-temper- 

"  M*n7  ami  good-tempered  !M  repeated  Rosa 
lind  contemptuously.  "  And  do  you  maintain  his 
superiority  to  Mi\\Vyvffl  f 

«  He  is  not  so  grand  or  dignified  as  Mr.  Wvvill ; 
not  but  what  he  could  be  merry  too  sometimes, 
only  then  at  others  he  was  so  lofty,  talking  of  things 
that  I  could  not  comprehend,  tiH 'he  was  quite  aw- 
ful; now  I  am  never  afraid  of  Henry.* 

"And  what  do  you  say  about  meeting  Mr.  Wy- 
vill  at  Drinkbourne,  and  hunting  m  his  arms  ?*• 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  fainting  in 
Mr.  WyyhVs  arms,  said  Susan,  reddening, "  I  taw 


him  ride  past  the  window  when  we  were  staying  at 
Urinkboume,  but  that  was  all." 

u  AH?"  questioned  Rosalind  sternly. 

*  Yes,  all,  Hose  ;  really  all.  I  remember  now 
that  you  wrote  something  about  our  meeting  hav- 
ing been  observed,  which  I  could  not  make  out, and 
intended  to  ask  for  an  eyjplanation." 

"Am  I  really  to  believe  you?  Are  you  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Wwfll  was  not  attached  to  you  ?** 
questioned  Rosalind*,  fixing  an  earnest  gaze'  opoa 
her  face,  and  hanging  anxiously  upon,  her  words. 

**  Quite  certain  :  and  as  certain  that  I  was  never 
really  attached  to  him.  We  spent  a  wct-k  together 
in  the  same  house  last  autumn,  and  he  met  me  as  a 
common  acquaintance,  never  paying  me  *n7  PAr~ 
ticolar  attention ;  and  as  for  mc  I  never  knew  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  and  never  cared  whether  he 
spoke  to  me  or  not." 

"  Perhaps  Henry  was  by,"  said  Rosalind  with  a 
faint  smile.. 

**  Yes,  he  was,*  replied  the  Mushing  Susan. 

**  Ami  pray  how1  soon  after  I  quitted  Uenhatn  did 
you  begin  to  discover  that  your  love  ror  Mr.  Wy- 
vill was  no  love  at  all  ?w  , 

Oh !  not  till  I  met  Henry.  Now  don't  laugh, 
Rose ;  though  I  would  rather  have  'you  laugh  than 
look  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  There  is  no  pleasing  you,  Susan.  How  am  I  to 
look?" 

*  As  voti  used  to  do  In  former  days;  happy  and 
merry,  ready  to  hntgh  wilh  every  body,  at  every 
thing!  I  told  Henrv  that  you  would  jest  wilh  him 
by  the  hour  together ;  and  now  f  know  not  what  he 
will  aay  to  me,  you  seem  so  much  altered." 

"f  am  altered,  8o*an— I  am  not  what  I  was,  and 
fear  T  ■ever  shall  be  again.  I  have  been  ill,  and  my 
mother 'has  been  ill,  and  there  are  other  things 
pressing  upon  me ;  but  to  please  you,l  will  try  to 
he  for  the  next  half  houeas  I  used  to  be  in  our  girl- 
ish days." 

"Ah,  do !  there  is  a  dear,  *lose;  now  T  shall 
know  you  again.  Henry  bade  me  tell  *  ou  that  he 
was  resolved  to  like  you  very  much,  and  you  must 
like  him  too— hut  that  you  cannot  help." 

"  Shall  I  try  and  cut  you  out  i"  asked  Rosalind 

"  *  Oh,  no !  I  should  not  like  YOQ  as  a  rival.  Be- 
sldes,  is  there  nothing  in  proving  false  and  fickle, 
and  wounding  a  noble  heart  f  I  wish  I  ciarid  re- 
member all  your  eloquent  words  that  set  my  heart 
beatmg  and  my  cheeks  burning, "  answered  Susan, 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  repetition  of  Rosalind's 
indignant  hurst. 

«  Fairly  retorted,  Susan  !  After  this,  I  must  for 
very  shame,  give  up  all  idea  of  rivalship.  I  need 
not  ask  if  your  Henry  is  perfection— of  course  he 
cannot  be  less."' 

"  You  are  not  changed,  Rosalind,  say  what  you 
will,  bnt  retain  your  old  merry  provoking  ways, 
replied  the  blushing  Susan. 

"  How  was  this  wondrous  revolution  wrought  ?  I 
must  know  all  about  it" 

«« Not  from  me,  Rosalind  \  you  are  in  too  mis- 
chievous a  mood  for  that.  If  I  told  you  how  h  all 
came  about,  you  would  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  me, 
and  Henry  too  5  now  I  should  oot  mind  vour  laugh- 
ing at  me,  at  least  not  very  much,  but  I  might  not 
forgive  your  laughing  at  him,  so  you  shall  hear  none 
of  our  love  passages;  sufficient  that  it  is  a  very  un- 
roroantic  affair,  for  the  heads  on  both  sides  are  eon- 
seating,  he  Is  not  at  all  jealous,  and  we  have  not 
performed  one  single  lover's  quarrel,  and  are  to  be 
married  In  August,  when  yoor  presence  is  partie- 
oJarlv  requested. M 

**  It  seems  likely  to  be  such  a  commonplace  af- 
fair that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  attend  or 
not,*'  nid  Rosalind  laughing. 

"  I  have  your  promise  to  be  bridesmaid, and  Hen* 
17  shall  pay  you  off  for  me  $  I  cannot  help  feeling 
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rather  foatish,  or  you  should  not  g*>  ant  fee*  de- 
pend upon  it  now.  Ho*  I  wish  I  eoutd  tee  you  in 
lore,  that  I  might  torment  yon.  Bat  I  feu*  there  is 
no  hope  of  that,  yon  being  too  gay  to  be  sentimen- 
tal ;  yet  too  uaeil  to  be  very  romantic -too,  but  then 
it  was  a. lofty  reaaaiice,  aod*K>ooe  evardid,  orever 
can  come  op  to  vour  ideas  of  what  heroes  and  lor* 
era  should  be.  If  Mr.  Wyvifl  were  not  grown  so 
uncommonly  stupid,  I  should  persuade  him  to  take 
you  in.  hand.'' 

"Is  he  grown  to  uncommonly  stupid  ?•*  asked 
Rosalind,  carelessly  stoeariiig  to  piak  a  flower. 

"Moat  dreatfuHyduU!  he  must  be  in  awe,  or 
debt;  and  so  Henry  aaya." 

"Is  your  Hewj?etopnitttays«icedaJlaeas  fc  a 
oomaqoaiiee  of  eenig  in  lovof".  v 

«  No,  that  he  is  not;  but  his  ia  successful  love.9 

«*  And  Mr.  Wyvillaia  not  r  you  think;" 

**I  suppose  not,  from  Ma  bring  so  silent  and 
gloomy." 

"  May  not  the  death  of  his  tether,  which  I  saw  in 
the  papers,  account  far  this  ?>'. 

"It  may,  though  I  still  think  that  he  is  in  Jove.'* 

*  We  are  ntwavoaat  to  think  others  alfeetedwith 
the  same  complaint  aa  aswsetve*,''  obserfe " 
hnd  archly. 

"  Out  upon  you,  Rosa !  for  ©ailing  hue  a 
plaint,  at  least  I  do  not  aneanasja  of  it.  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Wyvttl  about  yoo,  hat  remembering 
what  nonsense  I  had  written,  I  could  not  common 
courage  for  the  attempt,  and  people  said  that  Some- 
thing unpleasant  had  happened  at  Denham  which 
"  the  naming  it  embarrassing,  so  1  held  mv 
.  That  henemVer  looked  well  nor  happy  to 
,  though  whether  tore  is  the  cause  of  hie  pain 
I  know  not.  But  here  is  year  mother  eotaavaod 
IDT  half  hour  gone -so  adieu); ;  Yoo  are  not  angry 
with  me  now  for  nvesenrins*  Henry  to  Mr.  Wyvill, 
are  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all." 

u  Remember  August;  and  mind  yen  are  to  like 
my  Henry  very  much,"  wMspereil  Susan  with  a 
rosy  blush,  as,  after  paying  her  eoransHweats  to 
Mrs.  Trevor,  ahe  took  a  last  farewell  ef  Rosafiiuf. 

"I  shall  remember  both,"  answered  Rosalind, 
hissing  her  hand  as  the*  carriage  drove  oC       *  - 

"She  only  foneiod  she  loved  him, it  eonid  have 
been  only  fancy.  Rut  how  could  she  lore  another, 
after  only' even  thinking;  that  ahe  roved  Mm  9"  was 
Rosalind's  thought,  as  she  paced  a' sonny  walkafter 
Susan  Way  ^  departure  t  and  something  of  the  lofty 
and  indignant  air  that  had  at  first  so  awed  her  friend 
canoe  over  her  as  she  thought  It.  Yet  it  is  hotter  as 
ft  ia— -she  caald  not  understand  him— she  is  not 
worthy  of  trim— who  is  f*  she  added,  trembling  at 
the  wild  beating  of  her  own  hear*  *  1  should  not 
blame  9«san  for  being  fickle*  hnd  given  4o  change : 
I  might  haye  known  that  it  was  her  nature-  'that 
her  affection  was  only  fitted  for  prosperity.  She 
eouldnot  Kve  upon  a  memory,  and  keep  -hm-nawl- 
en  faith  through  years  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  She 
baa  chosen  one  who  is  better  fitted  for  her:  He 
loved  her  not— and  jet  she  think*  he  tores.  Can 
ft  be  possible  ?  '  His  words  and  manner  a*  the 
Pearsons— that  happy !  happy  evening  *  And  wben 
acting  together  in  the  eh*rk<h»— and  then  again  at 
Balder  CtifT— things  that  t  dared  not  think  of  then 
for  fear  of  proving  false  to  Susan.  Oh  !  that  I 
eonid  ted !  that  I  might  believe !"  she  continued, 
whilst  the  rich  blood  mantled  on  her  chert.  «  But 
the  lady  at  Drmkbourne  !"  she  added,  her  hands 
drooping  by  her  tide,  and  the  Mood'  retreating  to 
her  heart 

.  **  If  yoo  pfease,'  Mrss  Rota,  my  mfitreas  wants 
the  key  of  the  spice  cupboard,"  said  a  servant,  who 
had  approached  unobserved. 

A  third  repetition  of  the  question  roused  Rosa- 
lind to  a  knowledge  of  what  was  required  of  her, 
breaking  the  glittering  thread  with  which  she  was 


weaving  a  golden  tisane  a  veil  of  hope  and  joy, 
yet  across  which  shot  some  thin  black  tines,  thrown 
by  a  jealous  shuttle.  How  impertinent  seems  the 
concerns'  of  every-day  life,  if  intruded  on  us  at  a 
moment  when  fancy  holds  her  fairy  rule,  and  the 
heart  is  filled  with  thoughts- above  this  lower  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

May  had  come— come  as  she  should  come,  with 
her  myriad  of  flowers,  and  her  soft,  balmy  breeze; 
and  yet  Rosalinda  cheek  was  lint  bmomhtg  as'  she 
had  asserted  that  it  would-  be.  The  languor  which 
had  before  appeared  to  oppress  her  was  no  longer 
so  constant—the  was  now  often  fitful  and  restless  in 

nd  and  body,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  day 
by  day ;  at  least  so  thought  her  parents  and  young 
Lenaardy  though  she  tried  to  persuade  them  to  the 
eatiamry. 

It  was  the  clay  fixed  for  her  brother^  arrival,  and 
she  sat  at  bar  favourite  window,  watching  for  his 
coming,  yet  not,  as  N  seemed,  with  the  joyous  and 
affectionate  anxiety  of  former  days.  She  had 
learnt  that*'  the  pleasure  his  presence  brought  her, 
was  not  always  unalloyed :  her  affection  was  still 
as  fond,  bat  not  as  proud,  not  as  confiding.  She 
began  to  suspect  that  he  might  be  selfish — she 
feared  that  be  might  be  again  in  debt.  She  knew, 
too,  that  the  decision  concerning  the  renewal  wait- 
fed  oniy  his  opinion.  Should  that  opinion  be  in  fa- 
vour of  agreeing  to  Mr.  Henry  Harper's  terms, 
there  would  he  a  still  greater  debt  and  obligation  to 
youns;  Laniard,  and  how  were  either  ever  to  be 
repaid  f  Did  be,  did  her  family  look  to  her  as  the 
means  of  repayment }  She  dared  not  ask  herself 
the  queetion~~the  bare  idea  made  her  shudder. 
Even  if  «.  wea>  lean  were  not  accepted,  how  was  the 
old  one  to  be  repaid,  except  by  a  retrenchment 
painful  te  think  of  in  her  mother's  still  delicate 
state  of  health*  or  by  her  own  hand  P 

*«  And  yet  they  wonder  that  I  grow  thinner  and 
paler,"  was  her  passionate-  thought,  as  she  looked  up 
suddenly  from  her  work;  flinging  back  by  the  mo- 
tion the  Ions;  curls  that  had  fallen  over  her  pallid 
face.  Her  brother  was  beside  her.  He  had  enter- 
ed at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  crept  stealthily 
upon  her  solitude,  undiscovered  till  bis  arm  was 


«*  You  keep  bad  watch,  Miss  Rose,  and  let  the 
enemy  come  at  •noon-day,*' he  exclaimed,  kissing 
her  affectionately.  "  And  how  comes  this  ?  Where 
are  the  roses  you  promised  me  ?  May  is  here,  but 
there  is  no  bloom  on  your  cheek." 

«t  side  with  the  Hottae  of  York",  not  Lancaster," 
answered  his  sister,  aasunvmga  gaietv  shedid  not  feel. 

"Ah,  rebel !  to  desert vour  family  banners;  you 
shall  be  fried  for  treason.** 
*-  And-who  shalf  be  my  judge  ?" 

"Why, as  I  am  mclmed  to  be  merciful,  an  old 
friend  of  yours,  I^lreo*  Cottre!l."  t 

"He  shall  not  be  my  judge,"  exclaimed  Rosa- 
lind resolutely,  as  her  "cousin  came  forward  at  a 
sign  from  Michael. 

u  There  Is  no  need  of  judge,  jury  or  trial  now, 
for  you  are  sporting  your  old  colours  again, « the  red, 
red  rose,'  "said  her  brother,  marking  her  embar- 
rassment,' as  she  returned  fid  red's  greeting  with  a 
crimson  blush.  M I  thought  I  should  give  you  a  sur- 
prise." 

««  Yon  hare  indeed.9*    ' 

*  *  Not  a  painful  'one,  I  hope,  Rosalind;"  whisper- 
ed Ed  red,  whilst  Michael  was  embracing  his  mo- 
ther, who  entered' the  room  at  the  moment. 

Rosalind  had  not  the  heart  to  say  yes,  his  man- 
ner wa#  so  sad,  so  pleading,  so  respectful.  She 
was  silent  ?  and  her  cousin  gathered  hope  from  that 
silence.    As  Rosalind,  for  fear  of  being  questioned 
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ami  io  deference  to  Mi*.  Denham's  withes,  had  not 
hinted  her  suspicions  of  Edred  to  her  parents,  they 
received  him  with  friendly  warmth,  and  seconded 
Michael's  invitation  to  remain  til)  the  morrow,  and 
as  much  longer  as  he  pleased— an  invitation  which, 
to  Rosalind's  annoyance,  was  thankfully  accepted. 
She  was  vexed  at  his  coming — vexed  at  his  staying 
s — and  still  more  vexed  at  perceiving  that  he  had 
not  abandoned  those  hopes,  the  pressing  which  on 
her  notice  had  pained  her  so  much  at  Denharo. 
She  could  not  doubt  that  he  still  loved  her— there 
was  no  mistaking  the  timid  yet  earnest  manner,  so 
different  from  his  former  gav  demeanour  and  mer- 
ry jesting— the  voice  I  hat  softened  when  addressing 
her— the  eye  that  watched  her  every  movement— - 
the  mind  that  anticipated  her  every  wish.  -She 
could  not  but  pity  him,  for  she  could  weU  under- 
stand the  pangs  of  alighted  affection  .-—she  even  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  no  right  to  be  angry  with  him, 
for  his  attentions,  though  devoted,  were  not  obtru- 
sive ;  and  yet  his  presence  fretted  her;  and  at  she 
at  in  the  evening,  with  Edred  on  one  aide  and 


Touog  Leonard  on  the  other,  both  striving  to  win 
her  regard  and  monopolise  her  conversation,  she 
felt  herself  as.  a  bound  victim  destined  to  be  saeri 


ficed  at  the  altar ;  and  die  fear  that  had  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  her  fur  many  weeks  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  till  it  could  hardly  be  endured.  Who 
was  to  be  the  officiating  priest,  and  plunge  the 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  their  victim,  time  would 
show. 

"  I  will  defer  the  evil  day  as  lone  as  I  can— I  will 
hear  nothing— ask  nothing,*'  was  Rosalind's  deter- 
mination, as  she  laid  her  aching  head  on  her  pillow 
and  tried  to  coax  herself  to  sleep.  But  others  too 
could  determine,  and  plan,  and  act ;  so  the  next 
morning  after  breakfast,  thanks  to  a  manoeuvre  of 
Michael's,  she  found  herself  in  her  favourite  sum- 
mer bouse  with  Edred  by  her  side,  and  no  one 
else  within  sight  or  hearing. 

•«  You  are  changed,  Rosalind ;  greatly  changed, 
since  we  last  met,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it 
grieves  me  toaee.it,0  began  her  cousin,  love  and 
pity  imprinted  on  every  feature.  "  You  are  not 
well — you  are  not  happy. " 

"^  You  are  rude  this  morning,  cousin  Edred ?  and 
I  will  not  stay  to  hear  any  more  uncivil  speeches," 
answered  Rosalind  forcing  a  sickly  smile. 

"  Uncivil  speeches,  Rosalind  !  unwelcome  truths 
I  fear,  and  yet  I  utter  them  in  kindness— 4  speak 
from  pity— from  affection.  Nay,  but  you  shaU  hear 


I  am  anxious  tor  my  mother— *anskw»  for  'ray 
father." 

And  anxious  for.  yourself,  dear  Rosalind,"  he 
added  earnestly.  "  Awl  I  am  anxious  for  you,  too. 
You  are  required  to  sacrifice, yourself  for  the  wet- 
ware  of  your  family  and  you  shrink  from  the 
trial." 

Rosalind  said  nothing;  but  a  slight  shiver  shook 
herfrarae. 

'•  You  see  this— you  feel  this— you  have  long  felt 
it.  It  has  tamed  down  yoar  buoyant  spirit— haunt- 
ing you  by  night,  and  haunting  vou  by  day— leav- 
ing yoar  mind  no  peace  roboing  your  frame  of 
health.  You  do  not,  you  cannot  love  young  Lennard. " 

M  Mr.  Leanar4  is  amiable,  and  generous;  he  will 
not  press  an  unwelcome  auk  upon  me,"  answered 
Rosalind  hurriedly,  and  looking  away  to  hide  the 
impression  made  by  hia  words. 

♦f  Admitting  thie  though  his  persevering  atten- 
tions can  scarcely  warrant  the  belief— wdl  your  pa- 
rents be  equally  s^erous  ?" 

"  They  will  nrge  me  to  nothing  that  can  pain 
me,"  said  Romtind  with  a  glow  of  affifcetion. 

"  Not  by  harsh  words— -Uey  love  you  far  too  well 
for  those:  but  is  there- wot  a  gentle  tyranny  more 
hard  to  be  withstood  than  angry  voice  and  frowning 
brow  I    Do  you  not  feel  its  power  even  now  ?" 

They  have  said  nothing  to  me  on  the  subject," 
observed  Rosalind  evasively ;  "and  it  is  too  delicate 
a  point  for  you  to  meddle  with,"   . 

*  Nay*  but  1  most  continue— pardon  me.  Have 
they  looked  nothing  ?— done  nothing /—will  yon 
aikl  that,  too?  Do  they  not  encourage  his  viaks  ? 
Do  they  not  already  regard  him  as.  a  son,  incurring 
debts  which  can  alone  be  paid  by  their  own  beg* 
gary, or  their  6aurhtarfs  hand  ?  JDothey  not  pray 
you  by  those  gentle  pleading  looks,  so  difficult  to  be 
refused  from  those  we  lore,  to  nave  their  age  from 
hardships  and  your  youth  from  penury  >" 

"  They  will  listen  to  my  objections,  their  first 
thought  is  my  hnpoineas.  I  should  have  spoken 
plainly  before,"  said  Rosalind  in  faltering  accents, 
that  touched  her  bearer,  who  saw  that  she  was 
speaking  against  her  own  belief,  yet  trying  to  be- 
lieve her  own  assertions. 

«  Your  silence  proves  that  you  dared  not  speak— k 
that'  you  Unjseredon  in  painful  doubt,  fearing  a  con- 
firmation sttfl  more  painful.  But  supposing  your 
parents  to  be  touched  by  tout  tears,  which  I  will 
not  gainsay,  will  jour  brother  be  equally  pliable- 


he  added,  stepping  between  her  and  the  door, 
so  as  to  bar  her  egress. 

"  Shall,  Mr.  Cottiell  !-<hat  is  a  despot's  word, 
and  I  despise  it ;  as  yet  I  am  no  slave  -not  bound 
to  do  your  bidding.  Let  me  depart  !"  said  Rosa- 
lind proudly,  yet  shivering  as  she  thought  that  her 
free  agency  might  soon  be  lost. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  snoke  too  warmly  1 1  come  to 
sue— not  to  command.  Only  hear  me—fcear  me 
patiently ;  and  I  will  not  .then  detain  you  agaiost 
your  wdl." 

** You  can  tell,  and  I  can  hear  nothing  that  will 
benefit  either.  Let  me  go !"  said  Rosalind,  but  not 
so  proudly  or  resolutely,  for  his  voice  and  atti- 
tude were  humble  and  respectful,  and  worn  down 
by  mental  suffering,  she  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  control  herself  or  others,  as  in  olden  times. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Rosalind ;  I  may  have  the 
power  to  serve  you  greatly,  and  my  will  you  cannot 
doubt" 

"No,  no  j  you  cannot  serve  me ;  and  if  you  could 
such  serving  would  ouly  bind  me  in  a  harder  bon- 
dage. » 

"  Not  so,  dear  Rosalind  ;  you  are  unhappy,  and 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  it  Your  cheeks  are  pale— 
your  eyes  are  hollow — there  is  no  lightness  in  your 
tread— no  hope  within  your  heart  And  why  is 
this?"  J 


not  gainsay,  will  tout  brother  be  equally  pliable-- 
equally  generous  ?  Hour  is  hia  debt  to  young  Leu* 
nard  to  be  paid,  save  by  hia  sister's  hand  ?" 

"  He  owes  nothing  toyoung  Leonard/*  answered 
Rosalind  boklly,  bettering  the  charge  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  bending  her  to  her  cousin'*  wiii, 
whatever  that  will  might  be. 

"  He  is  bis  debtor  for  twelve  hundred  pounds— 
with  other  debt*  beside." 

«  This  is  false !  I  will  not  credit  it  P*  cried  Ro- 
salind warmly,  as  if  hoping  by  the  vehemence  of 
her  denial  to  disprove  the  assertion. 

You  doubt  me,  Rosalind,"  said  Edred,  redden* 
ing  with  vexation  at  her  resolute  and  rebuking  in- 
credulity—>•  1  will  not  pledge  my  honour  for  the 
fact,  since  you  doubt  that  honour  ;•  but  ask  yourself 
if  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  f'dlv  of  asserting  that  to 
be  true,  which  one  word  to  Michael  would  prove 
to  be  false-?  He  owes  young  Lennard  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds— and  it  may  be  more»" 

M  I  must  believe  you,"  said  Rosalind  with  a  deep 
sigh,  clinging  to  a  rustic  chair  for  support 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it,  or  1  should  not  have 
named  it" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  But  why  tell  me  of  a  bro- 
ther's errors  ?  Is  this  a  fitting  theme  for  a  sister's 
ear  ?    Is  this  the  kindness  of  which  you  boasted  ?" 

«  It  was  needful  that  the  sister  should  hear  the 
tale,  however  painful.  8be  now  understands  her 
position— she  sees  all  her  danger." 
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"  Yea,  I  tmderstsnd  H  all  now— see  e*ery  thing 
that  you  would  hare  me  tee.  And  now  that  your 
purpose  it  s«comphshed,  let  me  go ;  I  am  not  what 
I  was— I  cannot  bear  what  I  ©are  could,"  ahe  ad- 
ded, pasting  her  thm  transparent  hand  aeroas  her 
aching  brow,  ami  putting  aside  the  cluttering  curls 
that  prevented  the  air  from  blowing  on  It. 

M  Not  what  too  onoe  were  truly.  Oh !  Rosalind; 
what  mast  you  not  hare  suffered  to  be  se changed." 

It  waa  impossible  to  doe* t  hit  pity,  and  hit  eoo- 
sm  was  moved,  though  she  made  nv  remark  but 
tottered  towards  the  door. 

"  One  moment  more,"  he  said,  gently  detaining 
her.  M  My  purpose  is  not  accomplished  »— t©  make 
you  aware  of  the  perns  of  yonr  position,  without 
pointing  out  a  way  of  eseape  would  be  the  height 
of  cruelty— that  way  is  open  before  you.  Once 
more  1  offer  the  devotion  of  a  heart  that  loves  you 
still  in  spite  of  your  former  coldness.  Mrs.  Den* 
ham  desires  our  union,  and  that  union  wooM  ei 
the  reconciliation  for  which  your  mother  pines. 
At  I  mhl  before,  my  wealth  should  be  your*— your 
brother's  debts  should  be  paid,  saw  your  parent*' 
dceKnmgTcameheerad  by  theeomfortawhieh  their 
age  requires.  You  do  not  speak,  dear  fyesslind. 
May  I  not  read  your  silence  as  I  wish  ?  Msy  I 
not  rejoke  in  the  fulfilment  of  ray  fondest  hopes  f" 
be  pleaded,  growing  more  earnest,  more  tape** 

•No,  Edred,  not  it  cannot  be," said  Rosalind, 
gently  but  firmly,  witMrawing  the  hand  which  he 
would  have  taken.  "  You  eAered  this  before,  and 
I  deehncd  it— too  should  have  understood  and  not 
offered  it  again  ;  God  help  you  in  your  sorrow,  if 
you  mean  me  well,  and  grant  yosi  pardon  if  you 
mean  me  ill «  and  that  iaall  I  can  ear.  Do  not  follow 
—do  not  opbraid— do  not  plead  J  it  would  but  pain 
as  both,  and  yet  be  vain.  You  eay  that  I  am  sadly 
changed  ; — lay  not  another  sin  to  your  account  by 
bearing  hardly  on  a  breaking  heart'' 

M  I  woubl  soothe,  not  pain  you,  Rosalind,"  sakf 
Edred  with  mush  feeang,  walking  beside  her  as 
the  paced  slowly  up  the  gravel  path  that  led  to- 
wards the  house.  «  Do  not  reject  my  aid— -my  love. 
Think  of  the  only  other  alternative.  To  save  your 
father  and  brother  from  a  prison — to  supply  your 
mother  even  with  needful  food  you  must  wed  young 
Lennerd." 

"It  may  be  so," replied  Rosalind  sadly,  ttui 
walking  on,  though  her  trembling  limbs  eouf ' 
scarcer/  support  her  frame. 
"  It  must  be  so— there  are  no  means  of  eseape. 
"  There  is  death !"  mid  bis  cousin  abruptly,  with 
a  wild  light  m  her  sunken  eye,  that  alarmed  her 
hearer. 

«*  Death  !  surely  Rosalind,  too*  easmot  contem- 
plate !"—  he  began,  then  checked  himself  before  he 
bad  given  words  to  the  fearful  <donat.     ' 

A  scornful  smile  etiried  Rosalind's  Kpy  intmedi- 
ately  succeeded  by  a  look  of  she  most  touching  re- 
sigaatkm* 

"My  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it. 
Let  him  resume  it— let  him  prolong  R— atill  may  I 
my  His  will  be  done!  JSot  fife  haa  mat  its  charms, 
and  I  would  lay  it  down  with  joy  if  it  so  pleased  my 
Maker." 

Edred  turned  away  to  conceal  km  emotion  *  but 
that  emotion  was  unheeded  by  Rosalind,  who  still 
slowly  pursued  her  way  to  the  house  with  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground. 

*  And  you  prefer  death  to  a  union  with  me  Phe 
questioned  in  a  mltermg  voice. 
"I  do." 

M  And  yon  would  wed  young  Leonard  rather 
than  Edred  Cottreil  ?"  he  demanded  with  a  frantic 
vehemence  which  he  had  not  before  exhibited. 

"  If  it  must  be  so  \  but  I  would  rather  be  m  my 
grave  than  wed  with  either." 

•«  Talk  not  of  dying,  Rosalind  j  reprove  me— 
hate  me—pour  out  reproaches  on  my  head,  but 


speak  not— look  not  thus!"  he  exclaimed,  giving 
way  to  the  excitement  which  he  had  before  strug- 
gled to  subdue.  "  Weep,  sob,  any  thing,  but  that 
settled,  tearless  sorrow." 

"It  is  too  late  for  tears— they  are  all  shed ;  and  I 
would  part  in  peace,  for  we  may  never  meet  again." 

«*  Yes,  yes,  we  will  have  many  happy  meetings," 
answered  Edred,  striving  to  speak  more  gaily,  yet 
shuddering  at  her  words,  which  to  his  ears  sounded 

nhetic.    "  You  are  ill — you  mutt  have  advice— 
1  speak  to  your  mother,  she  shall  take  too  to 
town." 

•  «*  And  who  will  supply  the  means  for  this?"  ask- 
ed Rosalind  bitterly. 

Her  cousin  turned  away — his  heart  smote  him  for 
his  selfish  cruelty— and  yet  his  purpose  changed  not. 
Remorse  is  not  repentance— nor  self-eondemnation 
telf-a  mendment. 

"  I  will  supply  the  means— at  least  receive  health 
at  my  hands,"  he  exclaimed,  again  turning  towards 
ber. 

fVjr  a  moment  she  looked  steadily  la  his  face, 
then  shook  her  head  with  a  mournful  gesture  of 
disappointment. 

'•Health  ?  can  the  frame  gain  health  when  the 
heart  is  breaking?  No,  Edred,  no;  I  will  take 
nothing  at  your  hands— not  even  the  food  that 
would  save  me  from  dying ;  yon  can  show  no  kind- 
ness without  the  hope  of  a  reward.  This  it  your 
doing — this  is  your  work — and  to  you  will  feel  at 
your  last  hour.  Your  wiles  have  succeeded— your 
falsehood  has  prospered.  It  would  be  rain  to*  ap- 
peal to  your  pity — you  can  only  be  moved  br  self- 
interest.  Mrs.  Dennam's  heir  will  have  weafth  but 
no  joy.  The  deceiver— the  slanderer— the  perju- 
ror ean  know  no  peace  on  earth — and  for  a  future 
life— God  grant  him  penitence  !" 

So  saying,  Rosalind  pawed  into  the  house,  but 
Edred  remained  where  she  had  left  him,  pale,  si- 
lent, motionless ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where 
she  had  stood— his  mind  still  under  the  influence  of 
her  solemn  words.  It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  a 
bold,  strong  man,  so  moved  by  the  speech  of  a 
weak ,  simple  girl.  His  ghsstlv  look— his  trembling 
limbs,  proclaimed  the  force  of  truth. 

Within  an  hour  he  was  on  his  way  from  Ivy  Cot- 
tage to  Denham  Park,  with  the  words  of  that  sim- 
ple girl  still  ringing  In  his  ears,  though  he  had  so  far 
mastered  his  emotion  as  to  take  a  quiet  leave  of  the 
Trevors;— all  except  Rosalind,  who,  pleading  a 
headache  in  excuse,  had  not  descended  to  bid  him 
farewell.  None  guested  the  tumult  in  his  mind— 
the  agony  that  wrung  his  heart. 

It  was  some  days  before  Rosalind  was  well  enough 
to  leave  the  house.  She  had  been  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold,  her  mother  said  and  thought — that 
mother  did  not  know  thaj  her  child  had  never 
closed  her  eyes  on  the  night  after  Ed  red's  depar- 
ture ;  but  had  sit  at  the  open  window  to  cool  her 
feverish  brow,  panting,  gasping  for  breath,  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  tearless  eyes  fixed  on  the 

«1 shall  drive  yon  out  to-day,  Rosalind  j  It  will  do 
you  good,"  said  her  hither. 

«*  Rut  then  you  must  drive  out  mamma,  too,  an- 
swered his  daughter. 

Any  thing  to  avoid  a  tete-a-tete  with  any  one  of 
her  family  F— there  was  safety  In  numbers — for 
once  even  she  rejoined  In  young  Lcnnard's  pres- 
ence, who  eame  to  dine,  eceordingto  custom,  when 
not  otherwise  engaged  r— she  could  not  be  question- 
ed when  he  was  by.  A  nd  yet  she  loved  her  family, 
and  they  loved  her ;  but  It  was  that  very  affection 
which  made  her  trial  all  the  harder,  ffow  could 
the  refuse  her  consent  to  what  would  plaee  them 
in  comfort  ?  Yet  how  could  she  stand  before  the 
altar  with  one  whom  she  did  not  love — and  that,  too, 
when  the  mere  naming  of  another  had  power  to 
make  her  tremble  ? 
She  waa  better  for  the  drive,  aa  her  father  bad^ 
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predicted— still  better  for  a  second  on  the  morrow, 
aod  lured  to  linger  in  the  open  air  by  the  beauty  of 
the  day,  instead  of  entering  the  bouse  on  her  re- 
turn, she  stroded  into  the  garden,  and  thence  into 
the  little  shrubbery  beyond,  where  she  sealed  her* 
self  ou  a  bench  beneath  a  spreading  beech,  believing 
that  Michael  was  out  riding,  and  no  oue  near  to 
disturb  her  solitude.  She  was  mistaken :— -she  had 
not  been  there  many  minutes  before  her  brother 
took  his  place  beside  her. 

"  You  are  mending  apace,  Rose,"  be  observed 
affectionately. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  must  be  prudent,  and  not  remain 
out  too  long,  lest  I  catch  cold  again  $"  she  replied, 
rising  as  she  spoke  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  the  house :  not  that  she  really  feared  the  damp — 
but  only  the  beiog  alone  with  him. 

*"  Fiddle-de-dee,  Itose  ;  you  would  not  catch  cold 

if  you  sat  here  for  hours,    cried  Michael,  passing 

his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  thus  detaining  her. 

"I  want  to  hare  a  talk  with  you." 

"  I  am  not  equal  to  a  talk,  Michael ;  I  am  not, 

indeed,"  said  his  trembling,  frightened  sister. 

"  It  need  not  be  a  long  one,  dear  Rose,  but  I  must 
say  what  I  liave  to  say,  having  already  waited  sev- 
eral days  for  an  opportunity.  That  Harper  is  a  vil< 
lain  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  tell  him  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  roust 
decide  about  this  plaguy  renewal,  aud  the  decision, 
it  seems,  must  rest  with  you." 

"  It  cannot  rest  with  me — I  know  nothing  of 
business.' * 
"  This  is  a  matter  of  feeing  rather  than  business. 
"  The  renewal  of  lives  in  a  copyhold  a  matter  of 
feeling.'  You  have  strange  fancies  in  some  things i 
but  feeling,  or  business,  I  am  not  equal  to  the  ait* 
cussion  at  present."    . 

"  You  are  not  equal  to  much,  Rose,  that  I  can 
see  pla  nly.  We  are  all  anxious  on  your  account* 
What  suy  you  to  a  foreign  trip,  to  give  you  strength 
and  roses  r" 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  give  an  opinion  on  what 
cannot  be  accomplished,*  she  answered  gravely, 
wondering,  at  his  remark. 

"  But  it  can  be  accomplished  very  comfortably  ; 
aod  I  can  either  stay  and  uurse  my  mother,  or  go 
and  help  nurse  you." 

"  I  do  oot  understand  you,"  said  his  slater  in  sur- 
prise. 

44  Then  you  must  be  very  dull  of  comprehension, 
or  would  have  me  suppose  »o  Why  should  uotyour 
wedding  tour  be  to  Italy  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  married— I  shall  never 
marry,"  exclaimed  poor  Rosalind,  with  uncontrolla- 
ble emoton. 
"  1  understand — that  is  a  girl's  proper  answer.' 
"  It  is  a  woman's  resolution,"  observed  his  sister, 
reproachfully. 

"  A  woman's  resolution,  if  you  prefer  it*  And 
how  long  does  a  woman's  retotution  last  i  Love 
will  soon  win  a  different  reply  :— 1  must  send  Ltta- 
nard  to  plead  his  own  cause.    ' 

"  I  will  hold  do  conversation  with  Mr.  Leonard 
on  the  subject" 

"Then  you  must  hold  it  with  me,*'  said  her 
brother,  again  detaining  her  beside  him  against  her 
will.  M  lie  has  waited  patiently  for  months,  thank- 
ful to  win  a  gracious  wood  or  sruuV,  but  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  wait  much  longer.  He  deserves  bet- 
ter at  your  hands  titan  to  be  It  pt  in  suspense." 

.  "  1  have  no  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Leonard  in  sus- 
pense-T-l  hare  no  wish  to  influence  his  Actions  in 
any  way— lie  is  your  friend,  not  mine." 

"There  was  a  time  when  Michael  Trevor^ 
friends  would  have  been  his  sister's  also ;  but  Rosa- 
lind can. change  as  others." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  Rosalind  Trevor  was 
dear  to  her  brother,  and  that  brother  would  say 
olhing  to  pain  her." 


"  RosattM  is  etW  dear,  very  dear  to  her  brother j 
and  therefore  it  is  that  he  would  secure  her  happi- 
ness by  uniting  her  to- one  worthy  of  her  regard, 
and  devotedly  attached  to  her.  It  it  lime  that  Leo- 
nard should  be  received  as  an-  accepted,  lover— his 
probation  has  been  long  enough." 

Rosalind  shook  and  gasped  lor  breath  ;  then  mm- 
moning  aw.  her  firmness,  answered  her  brother  with 
a  tolerably  steady  .voice. 

"  If  you  speak  thus  at  Mr.  Lennard's  desire,  say 
tint  esteem  for  hit  many  virtues' is  the  warmest 
feeling  that  1  can  ever  entertain  towards  ban ;  and 
of  this  the  coldness  with  which  I  have  ever  received 
his  attentions  should  have  convinced  him.  Nor  can 
1  say  much  for  the  delicacy  of  the  terms  employed, 
if  yon  repeat  his  words  correctly." 

44  Paha  !  Roeafind  \  the  wards  are  my  own — yea 
mast  know  that  Lennard  is  too  humble  and  devoted 
to  say  any  thing  that  could  anger  yon ;  so  give  me 
a  pretty  message  ■  he  deserves  it  from  your  lips." 
<*  Say  to  him  -what  1  have  said— I  can  give  no 
other  answer*" 

"  I  shall  any  no  ouch  thing,  Rose,  ami  yon  most 
give  him  another  answer  :<-~he  has  received  too 
much  eneoeragement  to  be  fooled  or  jilted  in  this 
way.'* 

"  He  has  received  no  encouragement  from  me," 
answered  Roaalind,hnrriedly,  no  longer  able  to  con- 
ceal or  control  her  emotion. 
.  She  foil  that  this  eooveraatkm  woahl  decide  lier 
fate— she  had  little  bone  that  this  sate  would  ho 
other  than  she  feared t  and  yet. she  sought,  with 
almost  cldldiah  vagemeat,  to  deicr  the  dreaded 
decision* 

*  He  haft  been  here,  day  after  day,  for  months ; 
and  yon  never  toW.  hka  that  his  visits  were  disa- 
greeable to  you,"  replied  her  brother  "warmly. 

«  He  never  said,  or  even  hinted  that  those  visits 
were  to  roe.", 

"  And  you  never  suspected  it,  my  most  innocent 
shier ;  hot  concluded  he  rede  over  here,  daily  to 
see.  Captain  aod  Mri.  Trevor— an  old  married  con- 
•pie." 

"  It  would  have  been  indelicate  to  apea'c  out  on  a 
mere  suspicion  \  but  I  ever  gave  him  a  cold  recep- 
tion." 

"  Then  yon  did  him  a  great  wrong,  for  he  de- 
served a  warm  one,"  observed  ht-r  brother,  chang- 
ing the  ground  of  his  charge,  end  making  no  attempt 
to  conceal  bis  vexation  at  her  replies. 

She  ottered  no  defence  against  this  new  accusa- 
tion, and  Michael(.aster  remaining  silent  for  some 
minutes,  broke  eat  abruptly. 

«•  It  is  of  no  use  mincing  matters,  Rose  i  Leonard 
seeks  your  hand  with  the  full  approbation  of  all 
your  family  i  and  Lfcave  told  biro  that  he  need  not 
deajnrir." 

"  1  cannot  wed  young  LeanattlT*,--said  Rosalind, 
in  a  IraUow  voice,  turning  xwry  pale. 

"And  why  not?  Yon  did  not  choose  to  have 
Cottrell,  though  I  gave  him  a  chance,  thinking  that 
you  might  prefer  him,  notwithstanding  what  you 
said  before  |  for  there  ia  no  comprehending  what 
you  women  mean.  You  have  not  a  fancy  for  Ridge- 
way  after  all,  have  you  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Very,  'well  then,  Leonard  b  the  maw*  Young, 
honourable,  rich,  and  generous." 

"  He  is*  all  this— yet  Iceanot  love  him,9  said  Ro- 
salind, timidly. 

<*  Pooh,  child, yon  will  love  hVn  enough  in  time." 
"  Never !"  exclaimed  Rosalind,  vehemently. 
"  Come,  come,  Rose,  don't  talk  nonsense.  Why 
there  is  no  eonientiicryou.  Twoof  tin;  best  matches 
in  the  county  at  your  command,  vet  vou  will  have 
neither  of  them.  If  the  Admirable  Crichton  him- 
self were  to  sue  for  your  hand,  I  verily  believe  that 
vou  would  say  him  nay.  I  am  sick  of  such  fancies. 
What  more  can  yon  require  in  a  lover  f" 
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"  T  require  nothing  but  to  be  freed  from  unwel- 
come BUltOrS." 

^ *  Suitors  you  mutt  have — your  beautv  and  win 
ning  manners  will  always  ensure  them." 

"  Beauty  J  I  wish  I  had  but  one  eye,  half  a  nose, 
and  no  mouth/*  exclaimed  poor  Rosalind,  with  a 
tinge  of  the  wild  gaiety  of  former  days.    "  Then  I 
might  he  allowed  to  remain  as  I  am,  which  is  all 
ask,"  she  addtd,  mournfully. 

"  Most  probably  ;  I  doubt  any  one's  wooing;  you' 
then,"  answered  lier  brother  with  a  half  suule. — 
"But  having  a  pair  of  very  beautiful  eyes,  a  well 
shaped  nose,  and  a  very  pretty  mouth,  wjth  wit, 
grace,  ami  excellence, you  must  submit  to  woman's 
late;  and  not  only  be  wooed — but  won.'* 

"  At  l«ast  I  am  so  far  a  free  agent  that  1  may 
eboosc  my  master,"  observed  Rosalind,  a  little  bit- 
terly, hurt  at  her  brother  s  manner. 

"  As  for  the  matter  of  free  ageney,  Rose — wo- 
men, aye,  and  men  too,  must  bend  to  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  would  make  circumstances  bend  to  roe,"  said 
Rosalind,  proudly. 

"Do  so,  ny  lofty  sister.  Pay  off*  my  father's 
debt  to  Lennard — furnish  money  for  the  renewal 
by  the  mere  force  of  your  will,  and  then  you.  may 
be  free  to  choose. "  • 

"  Should  I  be  quite  free  even  then," she  questioned. 
He  turned  away  from  her  keen  gaze— then  spoke 
abruptly  as  he  had  done  before. 

<<  This  is  sheer  folly,  Rosalind  J  the  debt  to  Len 
sard  must  be  paid." 

"  I  have  no  means  to  pay  it— the  little  all  I  had 
my  brother  has— he  took  my  money, jet  he  shows 
no  pity." 

*•  Do  you  reproach  me  with  being  your  <Jehtor  ?" 
"No,* Michael,  no,  I  would  not  reproach  you,; 
but  spare  roe — spare  me — urge  roe  not  to  a  union 
that  must  make  me  miserable,"  e.vclaimed  the 
wretched  Rosalind,  changing  her  tone  of  reproof  to 
one  of  passionate  entreaty. 

'•  I  only  urge  you  for  your  own  good,"  said  her 
brother,  more  gently.  "  Knowing  the  psius  and 
penalties  of  povcrtv,  I  would  fain  save  you  from 
their  endurance.  You  cannot  dislike  L*  nnard— it 
is  impossible  to  do  that:  nap,. you  admit  his  worth, 
and  esteem  soon  ripens  into  love.  Refuse  him,  and 
not  only  the  elegances  of  life,  but  even  <  the  com- 
forts to  which  your  parents  have  been  accustomed 
must  be  retrenched  to  repay  the  loan  already  made ; 
and  at  my  father's  death  you  and  my  mother  will 
he  beggars.  And  how  will  you  bear  lo  see  them 
enduring  these  pi  ivalions — privations  so  |»ainful  at 
their  age— and  *  now  that  it  is  vour  doing  ?  Ac- 
cept him,  and  our  parents  will  live  in  peace,  bless* 
iag  their  daughter  as  the  means  ;  fox  Leonard,  wkh 
bis  love  sunt  fortune,  will  think  nothing  of  the 
p*Uy  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  lent  to  his  wife's 
lather." 

M  Nor  of  the  twelve  bundled  lent  to  his  wife's 
brother?" 

"  1  know  not  who  told  you  of  this  loan  \  bnt  since 
you  throw  ii  in  my  teeth,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  use 
it  as  an  argument  aguiust  you*"  replied  her  brother, 
reddening  to  tlic  very  touts  of  his  hair  with  shame 
and  anger.  "  1  owe  Lennard  twelve  hundred  pouifls^ 
as  you  say,  ami  have  no  means  of  repaying  him,  but 
by  tlw  sale  of  my  commission.  This  villainous  clai  m 
of  Harper's  has  taken, all  the  little  money  that  my. 
father's  strict  economy  had  enabled  him  to  save  i 
Colonel  Ridgeway,  prejudiced  by  illnaturcd  reports^ 
will  not  exert  his  interest  toprocure  my  promotion ; 
and  to  borrow  more  of  Lennard,  save  in  the 
character  of  your  husband,  is  impossible.  On  your 
decision  therefore  rests  my  fate : — it  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  I  shall  become  disjrraced,  dishonoured 
— perhaps  the  inmate  of  a  prison— or  whether  I 
may  yet  stand  a  shance  of  redeeming  my  fallen  for- 
tunes* 


"  Oh !  Michael,  how  could  you,  knowing  our  pov- 
erty, ami  after  your  promises,  bring  yourself  and 
all  who  love  you  into  sueh  painful  straits  .'"  exclaim- 
ed the  agisted  Rosalind,  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  the  past,  Rose ;  it  is 
done— and  it  cannot  be  undone.  As4  told  you  be- 
fore, I  was  not  cut  out  for  a  poor  man — it  is  not  rav 
vocation.  Besides,  it  is  partly  owing  to  yourself; 
you  were  so  reluctant  to  lend  me  your  legacy  that 
I  tried  to  win  the  money  at  play ;  but  my  usual  ill 
luck  pursued  me,  and  t  lost  considerable." 

".Thank  Heaven  that  it  was  so,  Michael !  The 
pains  of  a  gambler  bring  shame  and  not  profit.  So 
it  seems  all  the  blame  is  mine— and  1  must  pay  all 
the  penalty,"  said  his  sister  reproachfully. 

"If  so  thankful  that  I  lost,  you  should  he  more 
willing  to  assist  in  paying  my  debts  i  and  in  truth, 
it  is  no  6uch  great  thing  I  ask  of  you — no  such  un- 
heard of  hardship  to  marry  ,  a  rich  and  amiable 
young  man,  who  worship*  the  veriest  trifle  that  you 
nave  touched  or  looked  upon." 

"  Is  it  nothing  to  go  to  a  husband's  arms  not  only  a 
beggai— but  a  debtor  .""'demanded  his  sister  with  a 
burst  of  indignation,  at  his  ungenerous  and  worldly 
arguments.  «  And  that  this  should  be  done  by  my 
to-other— my  only  brother,  whom  1  loved  so  well  i 
Is  it  nothing  to  be  bartered  against  my  will  for  gold  ? 
Sold — literally  sold  to  provide  for  a  brother's—" 
she  paused  abruptly. 

"A  brother's  what  ?  Spfttk  it  out  boldly  Rosa* 
lind — pay  no  heed  to  my  feelings,"  said  her  brother 
bitterly; 

"  No*  Michael  ?  I  will  say  nothing  unkind— think 
nothing  unkind  if  I  ean  help  it  nut  do  not  urge 
me  too  far — you  cannot  tell— yon  cannot  guess  how 
wild  the  thoughts  that  come  at  times  across  my 
brain.  Mrs,  Uenham  was  right  when  she  warned 
me  that  J  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  others ; 
and  that  a  brother's  hand  would  hind  me  to  the 


'.'  She  had  the  penetration  to  foresee,  but  not  the 
bctievolenee  to  present  the-  wrong.  She  is  a  covet- 
ous, prosy,  selfish  old  woman,"  cried  Michael  in 
wrath  *  "but  you,  Rosalind— you  were  once  kind, 
gentle,  ami  loving,"  he  added  more  softly. 

"  1  am  still  all  these,dear  Michael  $  but  it  is  cruel 
to  oppress  the  loving  and  the  gentle  with  so  Jiard  a 
burden." 

"  Do  not  call  me  cruel,  dear  sister.  What  ean  I 
do  ?"  said  Mirhael  affectionately,  subdued  by  her 
appeal.  "  I  know  that  I  have  been  wrong— very 
wrongs—*!  cannot  withstand  temptation — I  never 
could ;  yo  i  have  a  right  to  reproach  me— vet  do 
not  think  me  unkind.  What  do  I  ask  P  Mot  one  . 
iota  more  than  I  would  do  myself.  1  would  marry 
Miss  Verrendar  to-morrow,  if  she  would  have  roe  t 
and  yet  T  have  no  particular  love  for  her,  and  she  is 
not  half  as  amiable,  as  Lennard.  A  plague  on  the 
scandal  mongers,  who  made  her  believe  mc  an  in- 
veterate gambler.  You  should  not  accuse  me  of 
erueltv  in  only  urging  on  you  what  J  would  readily 
do  ravsclf." 

"  This  world  hat  *bon*«l  too,  Michael.  There 
was  a  time  when  you  had  higher,  nobler  thoughts." 

"  I  have  grown  more  reasonable,  Rosalind,"  re- 
plied her  brother,  colouring  at  her  rebuke,  though 
uttered  in  a  gentl*  tone  that  had  more  of  sadness 
than  reproof.  "  Those  who  live  at  Rome  must  «lo 
as  the  Romans  do;  and  those  who  live  in  the  world 
must  do  as  the  world  does  r— 4t  is  of  no  use  for  one 
person  to  try  to  stem  the  current,  so  take  my  ad- 
vice and  do  not  attempt  it}  you  would  only  be 
borne  <k>wn  in  the  flood  and  drowned." 

Rosalind  sighed— sighed  for  bestow n  fate,  and 
her  brother's  change.  They  were  wo  longer  one  in 
heart  and  mind,  as  tliey  had  been  in  their  young 
days.  The  taint  of  the  world— the  blight  of  selfish- 
ness was  on  him:  she  aught  endeavour  to  close  her 
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eyes  and  heart  against  the  conviction,  hut  his  con- 
duct would  force  the  painful  truth  upon  her. 

"  Do  not  sigh  so  sadly,  Rose %  and  do  not  look  so 
ghastly.  You  eauooi  think  how  yon  shock  me,*' 
said  Michael,  drawing  her  closer  to  him. 

"  If  yon  would  not  be  shocked  still  more,  save 
me-— spare  me,*  —  pleaded  the  wretched  girl,  look- 
ing earnestly  into  his  face. 

"I  would' do  any  thing— try  any  thing,  Rose,  to 
rave  you  pain— to  make  you  happy.  You  know 
if  1  had  wealth,  how  fully,  how  freely  you  should 
share  it." 

«  Yes,  dear  Michael,  1  am  sure  of  that,"  said  his 
sister,  warmly. 

44 But,  alas!  T  have  no  wealth  to  share  with  yon, 
dear  Rosalind,  I  need  not  repeat  all  that  t  said  be- 
fore— you  know  how  matters  stand.  Comfort  for 
all,  and  our  blessings  upon  you  for  giving  H ;  or 
pinching  poverty — perhaps  a  jail  for  my  father  and 
mother;  ami  a  prison  and  disgrace  for  myself. 
Can  von  Hesitate.  Rosalind  ?' 

"  Air.  Lenuard  would  never  put  either  of  you  in 
prison,"  said  Rosalind,  with  a  wdd  hurry  in  her 
manner. 

«<  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  should  still  be  Ms  debtors. 
The  very  crusts  that  kept  us  from  starving  would 
be  a  robbery  of  our  liberal  creditor.  Is  it  honoura- 
ble—is it  magnanimous  to  turn  his  generosity  against 
himself  >" 

"  It  would  be  an  ill  return  for  that  generosity  to 
give  him  a  hand  without  a  heart,"  said  Rosalind 
to  a  hollow  wht*i>er. 

*  But  the  heart  would  soon  follow  the  hand  J— 
you  love  no  other,  or  I  would  not  urge  you  thus." 

Michael  fek  his  sister  shudder  in  his  arms,  but 
she  made  no  remark,  and  he  proceeded.  M  Besides, 
you  are  yourself  his  debtor,  Rosalind.  He  advanced 
the  money  on  your  note,  and  would  have  paid  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds  had  I  asked  it,  only  to 
possess  the  words  your  hand  had  traced." 

M  And  could  you  let  this  be  >  Had  you  no  care 
for  your  sister's  fame  ami  delicacy  *  I  had  a  brother 
once,  and  he  wo-alil  not  have  done  this  thing.  He 
was  high-minded  and  affectionate)  and  would  have 
perished  rather  than  give  a  stranger  reason  to  talk 
lightly  of  his  sister;  but  that  brother  went  into  the 
world ,  and  there  learnt  to  love  the  things  of  the 
world  far  better  than  his  only  sister.  1  have  no 
brother  now  to  cherish  and  protect  me." 

"Hush !  hush  ?  for  heaven *s  sake,  speak  not  so 
sadly,  so  reproachfully,"  exclaimed  her  brother, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  twining  his  arm  more  fondly 
around  her.  "  1  love  too  stilt  with  all  a  brother's 
true  affection — I  would  protect  you  with  my  life 
from  insult  and  from  wrong:— and  Lennard— he 
would  do  the  like,  or  more.  Think  lightly  of  you 
for  the  note !  he  said  that  yon  were  more  than  wo- 
man, bidding  me  not  tell  who  lent  the  money,  lest 
you  should  feel  distressed.-  He  is  as  generous  and 
high-minded,  as  you  believe  me  to  be  mean  and 
selfish." 

"  Not  mean  aad  selfish,  Michael— I  did  not  say 
so— did  I  tn 

"  No,  but  you  thought  it  j  and  I  deserve  that  you 
should  think  it  Alas !  for  my  fatal  extravagance, 
which  compels  me  to  urge  you  against  your  will. 
But  set  my  debts  aside— forget  that  you  have  a 
brother,  still  jou  have  parents.  Will  you  condemn 
them  to  a  prison,  or  to  penary,  when  one  little 
word  will  save  them  this,  and  bless  your  brother's 
generous  friend  ?  Can  you  do  this  ?  The  ques- 
tion rests  with  yo«— the  time  is  come  for  your  de- 
cision/" 

"  Is  there  no  other  course  ?"  gasped  the  weeping 
girl,  clasping  her  hands,  and  gazing  into  his  fae* 
with  a  look  of  passionate  entreaty." 

«*  None,  Rosalind,  none,"  said  her  hrother,  sadly 
and  slowly,  turning  away  that  he  might  not  see  her 
agony,  yet  pressingher  closer  to  his  heart  as  lie  spoke. 


The  unclasped  hands  dropped  by  her  side— the 
pallid  face  sank  on  his  shoulder— a  told  moisture 
came  on  her  noble  brow — her  fips  moved,  but  no 
sound  was  heard. 

"This  silence  is  fearful,  Rosalind.  Speak,  I  en- 
treat you,"  said  her  brother  after  a  while,  in  a  husky 
voice,  but  with  a  still  averted  head. 

*  Give  me  time,4'  gasped  the  shuddering  girl. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  any  time  you  wish:  days,  weeks, 
months,  nay,  even  years,  if  you  desire  it  All  shall 
be  as  you  will,"  exclaimed  her  brother,  in  the  flow 
of  his*  gratitnde  for  her  compliance,  limited  as  it 
was,  Imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  marble  brow,  but 
starting  at  Hs  deathlike  coldness.  "Bless  yon, 
sweetest,  best  of  sisters !  Heaven  bless  and  reward 
you  !  you  have  saved  me  from  despair — you  have 
made  me  feel  how  Utterly  unworthy  I  am  of  all 
your  goodness.  Receive  my  thanks— my  unbounded 
thanks." 

u  I  pray  for  time— I  most  first  speak  to  Mr.  Lcn- 
nardj"  faltered  Rosalind,  shivering  as  she  felt  that 
he  considered  her  consent  to  have  been  given,  and 
shrinking  against  her  will  from  his  afTectionate  ca- 
resses and  fervent  gratitude. 

44  Yes,  dearest ;  you  shall  have  fitting  time — de- 
pend on-  that ;  yon  shall  say  what  you  will  to  l<ea- 
nard.  Forgive  me  for  having  caused  you  pain ;  and 
now  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  It  would  shock  my 
mother  to  see  you  thus— it  is  very  dreadful : — com- 
pose* yourself.  I  thought  you  stronger — firmer." 
'  *  I  am  but  a  poor  thing  now — 1  mean  tn  be  better 
by  and  bye,"  said  Rosalind,  withdrawing  from  her 
brother's  encircling  arms,  that  he  might  not  feel 
how  she  shook,  and  resting  for  support  against  the 
arm  of  the  garden  seat  with  her  bowed  face  leaning 
on  her  hand.  "Speak  no  more  of  this  now — talk 
of  other  things — things  that  wHI  have  no  power  to 
move  me." 

She  was  too  faint  at  the  moment  to  bid  him  leave 
her— too  weak  to  return  to  the  house  without  need- 
lessly alarming  her  mother. 

Michael  obeyed  her,  talking  on  general  subjects 
till  she  became  sufficiently  composed  not  only  to 
understand  what  he  said,  but  occasionally  tonka 
cmestion. 

"  By  the  way,  Rose,  I  do  not  think  I  have  told 
you  or  having  seen  most  of  my  cousins  since  we  last 
parted,  so  I  will  give  vou  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  all  their  doings,  and  misdoings.  Maria 
Weston,  having  played  off  the  baronet  against  the 
earl  with  her  small  skill,  has  succeeded  in  piquing 
his  gouty  lordship  into  making  a  proposal,  which 
having  been  joyfully  accepted,  the  beauteous  Maria 
is  to  become,  within  a  month,  the  Countess  of  Dun- 
ster;  a  coronet  and  handsome  jointure  outweighing 
in  her  mind,  that  is  if  >he  has  a  mind,  the  torment 
of  nursing  a  lump  of  Ill-temper,  gom  and  fUrmel. 
To  vex  Mrs.  Weston,  1  flirted  furiously  with  the 
bride  elect  in  the  presence  of  her  intended,  who 
looked  as  black  as  the  eart  medecinale  itself  and 
ended  by  promising  a  pair  of  eupids  for  a  wetkflng 
gift.  To  the  meddling  of  this  fady  I  attribute  Miss 
Verrender's  coolness,  so  1  owed  her  a  little  spite. 
On  Wednesday  next,  Mr.  Terry  Weston  is  to  be- 
stow himself,  pet  stock,  and  favourite  whiskers,  on 
his  reputed  city  heiress— I  say  reputed,  for  it  turns 
out  that  her  fortune  is  only  moderate,  but  he  is  too 
far  committed  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  young 
tatty  having  uncles  who  are  good  shots.  Richard  is 
gone  down  into  the  West  to  keep  a  subscript^ 
pack  of  honnds,  an  office  fitting  his  talents,  for  he 
is  a  good  sportsman  ;  and  your  favourite  Anne,  who 
is  amazingly  approved  In  appearance,  ami  promises 
to  he  tolerably  pretty  one  of  these  davs,  is  going  to 
Italy  with  her  aunt,  to  her  great  delight,  as  you  may 
imagine.  She  sent  a  thousand  loves,  which  I  ought 
to  have  delivered  long  ago.  As  to  the  Bailers, 
they  are  much  as  they  were ;  but  tliere  is  a  report 
that,  if  she  should  not  receive  a  better  offer  in  the 
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«anr*e  of  the  season,  the  youngest  will  condescend 
C5  sec«t)t  the  band  of  Timothy  Grubbles,  Esq., 
junior  partnerof  the  weU  known  and  long  establish- 
ed bouse  of  Trucleton,  Seveall  and  G.  nobles,  or 
some  ouch  names.  CottreU  you  have  seen,  there 
lore  I  need  not  report  of  him,  so  here  ends  my 
bulletin  of  all  our  very  affectionate  cousins,  who 
formed  items  of  the  family  party  at  Benham  Park 
Oh,  no  !  I  have  forgotten  otie^rhom  1  met  in  the 
north  at  my  friend  Worrell's,  Rupeit  Wyvill  to 
-wit,  with  whom  you  osed  to  have  sneh  sharp  en 
counters  when  present,  though  you  defended  him 
furiously  behind  his  back." 

uUk  well  r  asked  Rosalind  in  m  low  seine, 
shading  her  face  more  completely  with  her  hand. 

"As  the  Ametioans  say — he  is  a  sort  of  so; 
and  a  sort  of  not  ax  I  really  do  not  know  what 
ai»swer  to  give.  He  had  neither  the  iiiiueusa  nor 
the  typhus,  but  seemed  suffering  from  a  sort-  of 
mental  ague-ralternatc  fits  of  listleasness,  and  over 
activity— as  if  he  thought  till  he  dare  think  no  more, 
and  then  rushed  into  action  as  a  relief  from  painful 
reveries.  1  doubt  if  he  has  ever  unite  got  over  that 
horrid  trial,  being  so  sensitive  in  points  of  honour ; 
and  though  none  of  his  friends  believe  die  verdict  a 
just  one,  be  declares  that  Mthtag  shall  induce  him 
to  sell  another  horse  till  he  shall  have  proved  the 
perjury  of  the  witnesses." 

"  lias  he  any  chance  of  proving  that  ?" 

u  Not  that  I  kaow  of,  but  his  mint  I  is  set  upon  it j 
and  1  believe  the  verdict  weighs  on  his  spirits,  poor 
fellow,  though  the  young  ladies  in  the  north  attribu 
ted  his  ooeantonal  dreaminess  to.  fab  beiag-in  love,  as 
he  was  perfectly  invulnerable  to  all  their  charms,  a 


charge  substantiated,  some  smelted,  by  a  fac 
having  been  found  by  some  Prying  damsel,  in  his 
desk,  loUed  in  silver  paper,    However,  his  being  or 


not  being  in  love,  is  nothing  to  you  or  me ;  he  is  an 
honourable  HUow*  despite  the  jury  at  C— ,  and  can 
be  very  agreeable  when  he  flees  not  assume  the 
office  of  lecturer,  like  a  certain  Rosalind  Trevor  of 

my  ftf 'tHailrtS*?1Tffi " 

"IHd  he  lecture  you  then?"  asked  Rosalind  in 
some  •surprise. 

M  That  did  he  s  and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
my  that  had  1  followed  his  advice  I  should  have 
been  a  richer  man,  for  his  opinion  of  someof  CottreU  's 
acquaintances  was  quite  correct ;  they  did  me  out 
of  my  money,  as  he  said  they  would.  Poor  fellow  ! 
I  wish  he  were  better  off,  for  eight  bombed  a  year 
is  hot  a  poor  pittance j  and  as  fdr  keeping  a  wife  on 
it—that  is  out  of  the  question." 

"My  father's  income  is  lass,"  said 'Rosalind 
timidly. 

u  And  you  see  what  has  come  of  it 

Rosalind  was  silent,  she  did  not  hint  that  no  in- 
come could  stand  an  extravagant  son,  ami  Michael 
went  on. 

•'  We,  that  is  CottreU  and.  myself;  for  as  I  said  be- 
fore, you  always  defended  Wyvill  behind  bis  back, 
used  to  exclaim  at  his  stinginess,  and  want  of  affec- 
tion towards  his  father,  wondering  how  be  spout  all 
kis  allowance,  which  was  reputed  to  be  so  handsome, 
but  the  truth  has  come  out  since  the  old  man's 
death  j  and  instead  of  being  a  mean-spirited  miser 
and  undutiful  sou,  he  »  proved  to*  have  been  most 
uoeral  and  dutiful,  stinting  only  himself^  and  bearing 
all  kinds  of  accusations  rather  than  clear  his  own 
fame  hj  criminating  a  parent*  It  appears  that  old 
Wyvill  was  one  of  the  most  selfish,  plausible,  and 
vindictive  wretches  •  that  ever  lived  JsssQasV  mam- 
tainiog  a  good,  character  in^the  eytifWnfie  world. 
Some  few  years  after  his  marjfatge  with  Wyvflfi 
mother,  he  succeeded,  under  an  ssaimied  name,  in 
persuading  a  young  lady  of  respectable  connections 
to  elope  with  him  from  her  pinole ^  honae.  On 
learning  from  himself  in  a  moment  of  sneer,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  a  girl,  that  she  was  not  bis  lawful 


wife,  e  former  one  being  still  alive,  shocked  at  her 
involuntary  crime,  she  quitted  him  immediately, 
which  so  enraged  biro,  that  he  left  hor  end  her 
baby  to  peiish  for  want,  which  they  would  probably 
have  done,  but  tor  the  kindness  of  a  distant  relative 
to  whom  she  applied  at  the  time,  and  the  subse- 
quent assistance  afforded  by  Rupert,  who,  chancing 
to  learn  her  story,  supported  her  and  her  daughter 
out  of  his  own  allowance,  finding  it  useless  to  sppeal 
in  their  behalf  to  his  father.  The  young  lady  at 
Driakbourne,  seen  by  CottreU,  was  this  half-sister, 
who  was  at  the  moment  loading  him  with  thanks 
fin*  having  smoothed  some  difficulties,  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  her  marriage  with  a  young  man 
to  whom  she  was  moch  attached,  and  to  whom  she 
has  since,  been  united.  There  is  a  romantic  tale, 
suited  lo your  taste!  Few  men  would  have  acted 
thus,  bearing  blame,  suspicions,  and  many  depriva- 
tions to  shield  an  imfeehng  father  from  the  world's 
reproaches.  Accident  revealed  the  truth,  and  placed 
his  character  in  its  true  light.-  I  wonder  you  did 
not  discover  that  he  was  snch  a  hero  of  romance, 
and  fall  in  love  with  him ;  but  it  is  much  better  as 
it  is,  since  he  has  not  enough  to  marry  on,  for  his 
very  worthy  father,  it  turns  out,  has  been  living  on 
principal— not  principle  mind  you    and  interest 

o." 

"  1  hear  his  step !  take  him  away !  you  promised 
that  I  should  not  see  him  yet,"  cried  Rossfind,  look- 
ing up  with  so  wild  an  expression  that  her  brother 
trembled  for  her  reason. 

"  1  wHl  lead  him  away— he  shall  not  appear  be- 
fore you,  till  you  desire  his  presence  t  trust  to  me 
for  that.  But  for  heaven1!  sake  calm  yourself,* '  bo 
replied,  kissing  her  cheek  with  a  brother's  fond 
affection,  ere  he  rose  to  stay  the  steps  of  young 
Leonard,  who  was  coming  along  the  path  towards 


Rosalind  listened  pale  and  breathless,  till  she 
beard  the  steps  of  her  brother  and  lover  die  away  in 
the  distoace,  then  sinking  baok  on  the  garden  seat, 
her  thoughts  returned  to  the  subject  from  which 
they  had  been  drawn  by  her-  tear  of  meeting  young 
"  wnard-  but  the  chain  of  those  thoughts  was 
broken. 

"  Noble,  generous,  Wyvill  1  so  disinterested,  so 
self-denying!  The  lady  at  Driukboor»e~~his  half- 
sister.    A  laded  rose  carefully  kept*— he  said  he 

ukl  keep  the  one  I  gnve  when  he  rode  beneath 
the  window.  Can  this  be  it  r  And  if  it  ho— what 
then  ?— Itis  too  late." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Thanks  taker  brother's  care,  not  only  was  Ro- 
salind spaaed  ansmterview  with  young  Leonard  that 
evening,  but,  pleading  fatigue,  she  experienced  no 
opposUioo  to  her  wish  of  keeping  her  room  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  in  perfect  solitude  *  and 
when  Michael  knocked  at  her  door  in  the  morning 
to  enquire  how  she  was,  the  voice  in  which  she  as- 
sured him  of  her  being  better  was  sufficiently  cheer- 
ful to  lessen,  if  it  did  not  remove  his  anxiety  \  but 
her  appearance  on  entering  the  breakfast  room  did 
not  bear  her  woi*,  though  she  tried  to  smile  and 
seem  strong  and  happy.  # 

Shocked  beyond  measure  at  marking  m  his 
sister's  languid  step,  end  hollow  eyes,  Vie  effect  of 
the  preceding  day*  conversation,  Michael  heaped 
her  plow*  from  every  dish  at  table,  till  poor  Rosa- 
lind, though  appreciating  hk  Wnd  intentions,  was 
obliged  tor  "      ^*  -*-••■- 

unite  and 
could  not, 
turn  beef-eater. 

The  parents  looked  at  their  child,  and  then 
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each  other,  till  sigh  echoed  sigh,  whilst  Michael  I  was  a  vague,  undefined  We*,  which  she  eoaM  not 
turned  away  to  the  window  under  the  pretence  ei  I  have  embodied  in  speech,  that  aomehow  or  other, 


looking  out  at  a  strange  bird,  but  in  reality  to  con- 
ceal the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes. 

With  all  his  worldly  notions— with  all  lib  thought- 
less extravagance,  and  we  might  add,  consequent 
selfishness,  he  was  still  fondly  attached  to  his  sister, 
and  bad  any  other  feasible  plan  presented  itself  to 
free  himself  and  parents  from  penury,  he  would 
immediately  have  relinquished  all  idea  of  pressing 
her  union  with  young  Lennard ;  though  utterly  una* 
hie  to  understand  her  repugnance  to  whft  all-might 
consider  a  desirable  match,  supposing  her,  as  he 
did,  to  hare  no  attachment  to  another.  Nay,  a 
vague  notion  came  into  his  mind  of  giving  up  this 
much  desired  union,  appealing  to  young  Lennard 's 
generosity,  selling  his  commission,  anc 
Australia,  or  doing  something  else  {  but 


as  yet  it 
ttion  j  at 
doomed  to  become  an  un 


was  only  a  vague  notion,  not  a  fixed  resolution  i  so 
Rosalind  wai 


poor 

willing  bride. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  breakfast,  * 
delivered  to  Rosalind  from  Mrs.  Philips,  a  lady  re* 
aiding  about  three  mikes  off,  and  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, a  cousin  of  young  Lennard 's,  had  been  abroad 
for  many  months. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Philips ;  I  am  so  glad  that  she  has 
returned,"  cried  Rosalind  with  more  uteasure  thai 
she  had  shown  for  many  months,  impatiently  break' 
ing  the  seal,  and  handing  the  note,  after  a  hasty 
perusal,  to  ber  father,  who  sat  betide  her. 

"  The  Philipses  returned  three  days  ago,  and 
young  Leonard  dined  there  yesterday  |  but  I  for- 
got to  tell  you,"  said  Michael. 

"  What  does  she  say  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Trevor. 

"  A  thousand  pretty  thinks,  my  dear,  after  the 
manner  of  women,"  replied  her  husband,  reading 
what  might  be  termed  the  head  of  the  note,  accord 
ing  to  a  habit  of  his. 

44  Only  just  returned-  grieved  to  hear  that  you 
and  your  mother  have  been  ill— very  anxious  to  see 
you — particular  reasons  for  coaxing  you. to  dine  and 
sleep  at  the  Mount  to-day— will  not  hear  of  a  re- 
fusal—send  the  carriage  at  two,  and  semi  you  back 
to-morrow,  if  1  cannot  persuade  you  to  stay  longer 
— L&ve  to  your  mother,  fee  etc." 

"  Her  dear  Rosalind  had  better  stay  quietly  at 
home— that  is  my  opinion;  she  overdid  it  yester- 
day, lingerins;  so  long  in  the  garden,"  said  Captain 
Trevor,  looking  auxiously  at  his  daughter. 

"But  it  is  so  lone  since  I  have  seen  her t— and 
she  is  such  an  old  friend — and  1  van  be  as  quiet 
there  as  I  like,"  pleaded  Rosalind,  with  a  flush  that 
gave  her  for  the  moment  the  appearance  of  amended 

"  I  side  with  Rosalind,  holding  that  whatever  an 
invalid  fancies,  must  be  good  for  her,"  interposed 
Michael,  anxious  to  please  his  sisteu. 

•'  The  drive  is  short,  and  the  little  change  may 
be  of  service,"  observed  Mrs.  Trevor,  differing  for 
•nee  from  her  hasband. 

"  I  am  in  a  minority  I  see  i  so  must  yield  with  a 
good  trace,"  said  Captain  Trevor  smiling. 

"  What  can  ah*  mean  by  a  particular  reason  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Trevor. 

"  I  suppose  site  has  some  foreign  curiosities  to 
show  me  that  are  to  be  sent  away,"  answered  her 
daughter. 

"  Mr.  Philips  is  Lennard's  cousin— tliis  wish  to 
go  looks  weir,"  was  Michael's  thought. 

And  what  was  Rosalind's  thought?  Perhaps  H 
was  nothing  so  marked  as  a  thought,  merely  a 
fancy— die  restless  longing  for  change  usually  at- 
tendant on  suffering. 

She  should  be  spared  for  some  hours  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  around  were  watching  her  every 
movement  with  anxious  affection,  comparing  what 
the  had  been  with  what  she  was  i   and  then  there 


she  could  not  tell  liow,  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Philips, 
would  be  able  to  aid  her. 

"  You  are  a  good  child  to  come  at  roy  bidding,** 
said  Mrs.  Philipaembracina;  Rosalind. 

«  None  of  your  palaver,  my  lady  ;  Rosalind  Tre- 
vor does  not  care  a  sixpence  for  you  and  is  only 
come  to  see  me,"  said  her  good  humoured  husband, 
giving  his  young  guest  such  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
I wnd,  that  she  could  scarcely  forbear  crying  out. 

"  Come  to  see  you  indeed.  No  such  thing,  Mr. 
Philips  !"  replied  Rosalind,  with  a  playful  toss  of 
the  head.  "  1  am  come  an  see  the  lion  to  which 
your  wife  promised  to  introduce  me,  it*  1  would  pay 
her  a  visit." 

"  Here  is  the  promised  lion,"  said  Mrs.  Philips, 
pointing  to  Mrs  Denham.  1'be  startled  Rosalind 
coloured,  turned  pale  and  became  embarrassed  s 
but  almost  instantly  resumed  her  setf-poswsion  on 
Mrs.  Denham's  addressing  her  with  her  usual 
coldness  ami  formality.  She  expressed  no  pleasure 
at  meeting  her,  no  regret  at  hearing  that  she  had 
been  iH ;  and,  above  all,  made  not  one  single  en- 
quiry after  her  parents. 

"I  wish  I  had  stayed  at 


home,"  thought  Rosa- 

"Now,  my  dear,  come  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself  and  your  father  and  mother,  before  any 
one  comes  to  interrupt  us,"  said  the  friendly  Mrs. 
Philips,  seating  Raaalind  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Uenham. 

Her  many  kind  enquiries  were  scarcely  answered 
ere  the  door  opened  and  young  Lennard  entered, 
much  to  Rosalind's  annoyance.  She  hail  accepted 
Mrs.  Philips'*  invitation  partly  to  avoid  him,  yet 
here  he  was :  and  so  eager  and  tender  in  his  en- 
quiries after  her  health,  that  Rosalind  felt  herself 
crimson  at  Ids  address,  whilst  the  consciousness  that 
Mrs.  Denham's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  increased 
her  confoaion  so  much,  that  she  could  scarcely 
command  herself  sufficiently  to  give  coherent  an* 
swers  to  his  queries. 

•«  Ah,  George !  what,  you  here,  psaying  the 
pretty  to  Miss  Trevor?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Philips, 
with  a  sly  look  at  Resaond,  coming  into  the  room 
a  abort  time  after  with  as  elderly  gentleman,  who 
was  staying  in  the  house.  «« I  am  going  to  show 
Vreson  the  farm,  hot  I  sunpose  it  will  be  useless  to 
ssk  you  to  leave  the  ladies." 

*  Quite  useless t  I  am  too  happy  where  1  am,"  re- 
plied young  Lennard,  settling  himself  with  great 
satisfaction  in  the  seat  which  he  had  secured  next 
Rosalind. 

"  1  have  brought  home  some  additions  to  my  con- 
servatory ;  come  and  pronounce  judgment  on  them," 
said  Mrs.  Philips. 

Rosalind  rose  with  alacrity,  glad  to  escape  from 
»o  close  a  proximity  to  young  Lennard,  and  the 
whole  party  proceeded  to  inspect  and  criticise  the  / 
foreign  treasures. 

"  What  a  beautiful  passion  Bower !"  cried  Rosa- 
lind, supposing  her  hostess  to  be  beside  Iter  at  that 
moment,  as  she  had  been  some  few  moments 
priori  but  Mrs.  Philips  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
conservatory  with  Mrs.  Denharo,  and  young  ljen- 
nard  alone  was  near..  Before  she  guessed  his  pur- 
pose he  had  gathered  the  flower  and  presented  it  to 
her  with  an  emtoretmment  that,  situated  as  the/ 
were,  was  painful  to  Rosalind. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  given 
yourself  so  nmch  trouble,"  she  observed,  draw  ins; 

"  Will  you  not  receive  even  this  poor  flower  from 
me?  I  had  thought— J  had  ventured  to  hope"-— 
began  young  Lennard  with  a  faltering  voice,after  a 
moment's  pause  of  surprise  and  disappointment  at 
ber  rejection  of  his  offering. 
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IHmliml  longed  to  say— thmfc  nothiwg— hope 
nothing ;  but  the  remembrance  of  her  father^  debt 
restrained  her  ?  and  slie  only  hurried  awtiy  to  re- 
join Mrs.  Philips,  trying  to  look  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  him.  To  have  accepted  the  flower,  pre- 
sented with  such  a  manner,  would  have  been  a 
tack  acceptance  of  his  suit :  and  though  painfully 
consefeiM  that  it  mast  com0~to  that  at  feet,  ahe  still 


shrank  with  dread  from  any  act  or  word  that  should  one  genet* lly  so  cold,  so  self-possessed, startled  and 


hind  her  past  recall, 

•*  You  are  not  the  Hosaf  md  Trevor  that  you  were 
when  I  went  abroad  ;  so  come  and  sit  down  by  me 
that  I  my  question  you  as  to  those  once  bright  eyes 
looking  so  dull  and  hoi  tow.  You  had  a  lilt*  flush  on 
your  first  arrirral,  which  concealed  the  ravages  of 
aiekncns,t»r  sorrow,"  said  Mrs.  Philips,  on  re-en- 
tering the  drawing-room  after  dinner. 

«•  Da  not  submit  to  dm  threatened  cross-exami- 
natton,  Miss  Trevor,  but  come  to  the  library  and 
aki  me  in  bunting  for  a  book,"  observed  Mrs.  Den* 


"  That  will  he  the  more  profitable  employment, 
»  you  may  count  on  my  services ;  1  could  never 
skle  being  questkmed /'answered  KosaKnd,  vrkh  an 
attetnpt  at  pkyfuhiess,  surprised  at  Mrs.  Denham's 
1  from  her  acquies- 
I  uttered, 
'asked  Rosalind, find- 
ing that  Mrs.  Denham  continued  silent,  looking  out 
cT  one  of  the  library  windows. 

"  I  would  read  >  our  heart,  Rosalind  r— <hat  it  the 
hook  which  1  wooJd  have  laid  open  before  me,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Denham  abruptly,  fronting  her  young 


Because  you  are  rich,  and  do  not  know  what  It 
is  to  dread  a  prison  for  those  wliom  you  love  beat; 
because  >ou  have  never  loved,  and  therefore  can- 
not tell  what  It  is  to  be  con  incited  to  give  your 
hand  without  your  heart." 

"  I  have  loved,  KosaKnd  Trevor !  loved  as  purely, 
as  unselfishly,  as  you  have  done,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Denham,  with  a  burst  of  agony  that,  coming  from 


npankm  as  she  spoke, 
« Its  h 


i  history  would  be  a  sad  one  ?  and  to  you  an- 
interesting,"  answered  the  startled  girl.  . 

**  You  are  mistake*  j— ft  would  be  mterestincw 
most  interesting."^ 

BosaNnd  gazed  m  growing  surprise  a#  her  com- 
panion, who,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  known 
fief,  showed  strong  emotion ;  but  that  emotion  was 
almost  instantly  subdued,  and  Rosalind  again  felt 
chilled  and  hart,  as  she  showed  by  her  reply. 

44  It  is  many  months  since  we  parted,  Mrs.  Den- 
ham. I  left  you  In  sorrow— yet  never  once  during 
that  time  have  you  asked  of  my  welfare.  Does 
that  show  an  interest  in  my  fate  ?" 

•«  You  arc  giving  your  own  suppositions  the  im- 
portance of  facts,  and  asserting  as  true  what  ex- 
amination may  prove  to  be  false.  I  sent  neither 
letter  nor  message  during  that  time,  and  I  had  my 
reasons  for  this— perliaps  insufficient  ones,  but  we 
will  discuss  them  nereafter.  You  seem  unwilling 
to  confess,  so  I  must  follow  Mrs.  Philips*  lead  and 
question.     Are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Lennsrd  >" 

*•  No— yes— oo,"  answered  the  agitated  Rosa- 
lind, confused  by  the  abruptness  of  die  demand. 

*  No*— yea — ao.  Whien  am  I  to  believe,  Miss 
Trevor  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Denham  coldly. 

*•  1  would  say  that  Mr.  Lennard  has  never  spoken 
to  me  on  the  subject,"  replied  Rosalind,  mastering 
her  emotion  to  a  certain  extent. 

44  Nor  Captain  or  Mrs.  Trevor  f" 

"No,  madam." 

«*  Have  they  hinted  nothing  by  words  or  looks  ?" 
questioned  Mrs.  Denham,  evidently  surprised  at 
her  reply. 

"Nothing  by  words." 

"  Nor  your  brother  ?•*  fixing  a  scrutinizing  gate 
sjpon  her. 

••This is  more  than  I  can  bear,  Mrs.  Denham," 
exclaimed  poor  Rosalind,  with  a  burst  of  passionate 
feeling.  "  If  you  have  a  kindly  purpose  in  your 
heart  towards  me  and  mine,  say  an,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all ;  hut  if  you  only  question  me  from  curiosi- 
ty, a  cold  nnsympathising  curiosity,  then  let  me 

» $  you  eannot  tell  what  I  have  borne,  what  I  must 

1  questioned  Mrs. 


GS 


"And  why  eannot  I  tell  this  V 
Denham,  in  an  excited  tone. 


touched  her  hearer.  ••  You  may  have  heard  among 
ntv  many  suitors,  tlie  name  of  Hubbert.  To  all 
others  I  wan  indifferent  ?  for  him  E  would  have  hud 
down  my  life  $  for  lam  I  sacrificed  myself.  Wc 
parted  as  lovers — affianced  lovers,  though,  by  our 
mutual  wish,  the  world  knew  it  not ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  my  mourning  for  my  mother  we  were 
to  be  united,  ffis  tetters  grew  studied,  cold  ;  his 
return  was  delayed,  and  when  at  length  he  came,  I 
saw  that  his  heart  was  changed,  though  his  words 
were  the  same.  He  had  seen  one  fairer,  younger, 
but  too  poor  to  wed.  He  loved  another,  ami  yet  he 
would  have  churned  my  hand  despite  his  breach  of 
faith,  hail  I  not  guessed  his  falsehood.  1  sought  out 
her  he  loved ;  she  was  worthy  of  his  regard,  and 
her  heart  was  His,  for  she  knew  nothing  of  Ids  prior 
engagement.  Prom  me  she  received  the  dowry 
which  enabled  her  to  wed  ?  I  attended  that  wed- 
ding, and  the  world  said  it  had  been  at  most  but  a 
passing  fancy  between  me  and  my  perjured  lover, 
and  then  the  same  world  addwl,  'she  is  too  cold  to 
love  • '  I  never  loved  another,  and  coukl  not  meet 
him  even  now,  after  so  many  years,  without  the 
beating  of  toy  heart  proelaimmg  him  its  master; 
and  yet  wlien  his  fair  bride  died, and  he  dared  sue  to 
me  again,  I  seemed  so  cold,  so  calm,  I  could  not 
brook  to  be  the  second  witere  I  had  once  been 
first.  Shocked  by  a  lover's  perfidy,  I  turned  to 
friendship  for  relief*,  bnt  I  was  soured,  and  had 
grown  proud  and  jearous.  There,  too,  I  wished  to 
be  the  first— I  could  not  heir  a  rival  near  my  friend 
— she  mast  love  me,  and  roe  alone— a  wife,  a  mo- 
ther, would  have  dearer  ties.  It  was  this  feeling, 
and  the  malicious  report  of  some  galling,  but  just 
observations  on  my  petty  jealousy  and  forbidding 
manner,  that  made  me  your  father's  enemy,  and 
induced  me  to  exert  my  influence  against  his  hopes. 
Reasoning  and  persuasion  were  alike  in  vsin,  the 
devoted  rover  was  preferred  to  the  exacting  friend ; 
and  then  it  was  that  I  felt  myself  alone  in  the 
world;  but  not  anloving,  as  that  world  supposed, 
only  unloved.  Fining  for  affection,  yet  disdaining 
to  sue  for  it;  repelling  by  my  manner  those  who 
might  have  been  won  by  my  benefits.  Writhing 
under  the  effects  of  faithlessness  and  falsehood— 
wounded  Ly  yo».ir  mother's  preference  for  another, 
soured  and  made  suspicious  by  the  servile  homage 
paid  to  my  wealth,  I  resolved  that  the  mind  should 
overrule  the  heart  >  that  I  would  subdue  all  feelings 
that  could  disturb  my  peace :  that  I  would  be  no 
longer  the  Slave  Of  hope,  or  fear,  or  love.  There 
were  many  who  thought  I  had  succeeded,  and  Ko- 
saKnd Trevor  was  one  of  the  number,  but  she 
knew  me  not— they  knew  me  not— I  knew  not  my- 
self ;  despite  the  struggle  of  long  years,  despite  the 
studied  reserve  of  ray  manners,  nature  would  have 
her  way?  I  felt,  I  suffered,  though  none  guessed  it. 
I  could  assume  the  appearance  of  cold  indifference, 
but  I  could  not  attain  its  reality.  The  world  judged 
me  unfeelingly,  influenced  to  charily  only  by  a  cold 
sense  of  duty.  As  that  poor  palsied  woman  said, 
upright  but  narsh ;  and  so  thought  Rosalind  Tre- 
vor, nut  she  was  mistaken,  and  to  her  I  say  what  1 
have  never  said  to  another." 

u  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Denham,"  exclaim- 
ed the  affectionate"  girl,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  bursting  into  tears,  too  much  moved 
by  her  appeal,  so  foil  of  the  hearta  eloquence,  to 
be  restrained  by  a  fear  of  her  frncied  coldness.  I 
have  misjudged  you  indeed !  1  would  not  believe 
my  mother  when  ahe  spoke  of  the  warmth  of  your 
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heart.  If  I  had  bat  understood  you  sooner,  how 
different  would  have  been  my  conduct !  how  differ- 
ent might  have  been  my  fate !" 

"  The  blame  of  this  misunderstanding  must  rest 
mostly  witb  myself:  a  word  would  have  touched  you 
— iin  expression  of  affection  wonld  have  won  you : 
I  saw  that  it  did  from  others,  yet  1  was  too  proud 
to  utter  that  word,  too  suspicious  to  ask  for  your 
affection,  even  in  our  private  interviews,  though 
deeply  touched  by  your  conduct :  I  replied  your 
confidence,  and  controlled  my  own  emotion :  I  gave 
you  no  reason  to  believe  me  other  than  cold,  and 
yet  1  felt  aggrieved  at  your  so  doing.  Though  irri- 
tated at  your  mother's  marriage,  1  never  lost  sight 
of  her  and  her  family,  learning  all  that  T  desired  to 
know  from  Mrs.  Sewell,  without  her  understanding 
my  purpose,  and  vet  I  was  fretted  at  your  believing 
that  I  had  never  inquired  after  the  fortunes  of  my 
early  friend.  As  1  felt  myself  growing  old,  1  long* 
ed  to  see  her  and  her  children,  but  too  proud  to 
own  that  longing,  I  summoned  all  my  >oung  rela- 
tions round  me,  that  the  presence  or  vourself  and 
brother  might  not  seem  marked,  allowing  Mrs. 
Sewell  to  spread  the  report,  the  offspring  of  her 
own  fancy,  that  this  assemblage  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  me  to  choose  an  heir.  The  ser- 
vility of  some — the  mean  manoeuvres  of  others,  dis- 
gusted me ;  nay,  prejudiced  by  the  insinuations  of 
a  wily  hypocrite,  I  suspected  even  \ou  for  a  time  of 
interested  motives*  believing  that  you  had  been  tu- 
tored by  your  mother ;  and  when  your  father's  let- 
ter came,*  influenced  by  a  seemingly  simple  speech 
from  that  same  deceiver,  I  resolved  to  think  that 
your  summons  home  was  but  a  ruie  to  soften  my 
heart  in  favour  of  your  parents.  It  was  a  supposi- 
tion of  what  might  be,  rather  than  a  conviction,  of 
what  was ;  but  I  chose  to  act  upon  it,  though  scarce- 
ly able  to  maintain  my  wonted  cold  demeanour  at 
your  indignant  rejection  of  my  gift,  and  appeal  to 
my  better  feelings.  By  detaining  Mrs.  Sewell,  and 
enforcing  a  compliance  with  her  wish  to  hear  by 
every  |iost,  I  secured  not  only  daily,  but  correct  in- 
telligence of  the  stale  of  your  mother's  health. 
Had  she  grow.,  worse,  1  would  have  travelled  day 
and  night  to  have  received  her  parting  embrace— 
her  forgiveness  No  one  knew  it,  but  I  had  every 
thing  prepared  for  the  journey.  Her  amendment 
altered  my  plans,  and  yielding  again  to  wily  insinu-  | 


long  schooled  in  self-command  not  to  feel  humilia- 
ted by  this  involuntary  confidence." 

"No*  humiliated,  dear  Mrs.  Denham;  so  much 
of  admiration  mingles  with  my  sympathy.  And  do 
not  bid  me  forget  that  burst  of  strong  emotion,  I 
could  not  do  it  if  1  would — 1  would  not  do  it  if  I 
could ;  it  won  my  love  and  trust  at  once ;  but  for 
that,  I  might  still  hare  thought  you  cold  and  re- 
served." 

•«  Then  you  do  not  think  so  now,  Rosalind  ?" 

"No:  I  enu  never  thmk  you  so  again,  and  if  you 
will  hut  let  me,  WMJ  love  >ou  very  dearly." 

"  Let  you  !  why,  I  would  bribe  you  to  that  love 
with  ala^my  wealth,  if  gokl  could  buy  affection," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Denhtun  with  nearly  as  much 
warmth  as  Rosalind  herself,  kissing  her  glowing 
cheek,  and  passing  her  arm  caressingly  round  her 
neck.  "I  shall  turn  simpleton,  Rosalind,  if  )ou 
talk  i  •  this  way,  and  people  will  say  that  I  am  io  my 
dotage." 

"  Never  mind  what  the  people  say,  but  be  a  dear, 
kind,  lovcable  simpleton,  rather  than  a  grave,  se- 
vere philosopher,"  cried  Rosalind  gaily ,  with  the 
confidence  of  growing  affection,  seating  herself  be- 
sides Mrs.  Den  ham  on  the  sofa,  and  holding  her 
hand  in  hers. 

Now  for  mv  questions,  Rosalind.    Do  you  love 
young  Lennard  ?"' 

"  No." 

"  Yet  your  father  and  brother  would  compel  you 
to  give  him  your  hand.'* 

"No,  indeed,  dear  Mrs.  Denham ;  you  wrong 
diem  by  the  supination  ;  it  is  a  compelling;  of  cir- 
cumstances, not  of  relations.  My  parents  have  not 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject;  my  brother  would  not 
press  me  if  he  guessed  half  my  repugnance ;  and 
one  won  I  of  appeal  to  Mr.  Lennard  would  free  me 
from  all  importunity." 

"  And  yet  vou  have  consented,  or  will  concent  to 
receive  as  a  husband  fine  whom  you  do  not  love  ?" 

"I  have  not  yet  consented^- 1  have  asked  far 
time-  But  what  can  1  do  ?"  said  Rosalind  turning 
very  pale.  "We  aie  already  indebted  to  young 
Lennai-d  almost  beyond  our  means  to  pay.  Can  I 
see  my  father  in  a  prison,  and  my  mother  pining 
away  with  grief,  if  the  blow  do  not  break  her  heart 
at  once  >" 

"  la- there  i  o  alternative,  Rosalind.     Have  you  no 


ations,  I  became  confirmed  in  my  suspicions,  that  friend  to  whom  >ou  ran  ap\dy  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Deo- 
her  reported  illness  had  lieen  but  a  nute.    I  acquit- ,  hnroj^proaclifully." 


ted  you  of  being  a  party  to  the  trick,  counting  you 
only  a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Trevor,  for  your  mother  I  knew  must  be  changed 
indeed  if  she  could  scheme,  or  even  enact  decep- 
tion." 

*  You  shoolii  have  known  that  my  father  is  too 
high-minded  to  stoop  to  such  meanness,"  observed 
RosaiiiHv  indignantly,  reddening  at  the  doubt  im- 
plied,  if  not  uttered,  of  her  parent's  honour. 

"  f  should  have  known  many  things,  Rosalind . 
but,  blinded  by  pride  and  prejudice,  I  saw  nothing 
as  it  really  was.  Mrs.  Sewell 's  fancy  of  choosing 
an  heir  grew  gradually  upon  hie,  and  t  watched  all 
around.  My  eyes  and  ears  were  ever  open,  yet  so 
quiet  was  my  scrutiny,  so  perfect  my  acquired  self 
command,  none  felt  the  keenness  of  my  observa- 
tion, and  was  therefore  the  more  open  to  my  in- 
spection. I-Yons  my  youth  I  have  piqued  im  self  on 
my  almost  superhuman  penetration — my  pride  and 
self-confidence  have  been  sorelv  punished,  but  of 
tlm  more  hereafter.  I  have  s]ioken  too  long  of  ntv 
feelings,  when  my  purpose  in  coming  hither  was 
not  to  talk,  but  to  act—not  to  defend  mvself,  but 
to  save  you  from  an  impending  sorrow.  Your  charge 
tliat  never  having  loved,  I  could  not  feel  for  anoth- 
er, urged  me  to  a  confession,  which  I  never  in  tend- 
ed f>  make,  stirring  an  emotion  which  I  could  not 
eoutrol.  To  you  alone  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
a  my  secret  been  revealed— >ou  must  hold  if  sa- 
wl !    I  have  been  too  long  unused  to  pity— too 


"  There  is  one  who  can,  but  will  she  save  me  ?" 
questioned  Rosalind,  looking  eagerly  into  her  com- 
panion 's  face. 

"  I  will ;  it  was  for  that  purpose  I  earn*." 

"  Heaven  bless  yoq,  Mi's.  Detdian* !  I  have  no 
words  to  thank  vou  I  could  have  borne  death  bet- 
ter than  this  hated  marriage.  At  times  1  thought 
I  should  go  mad,  for  I  had  none  to  tell  my  sorrow 
to.  But  you  do  not  know  the  extent  of  our  debt  to 
toting  Lennard,"  she  added,  the  giow  of  hope  and 
grstituile  fading  away  at  the  thought. 

"  N  arly  two  thousand  pounds  lent  to  your  father 
tosatsfv  an  unjust  rlaini,  and  twelve  hundred  lent 
to  your  bi*other  to  pav  tor— needful  military  accou- 
trements, I  suppose  I  must  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Den- 
ham sarcastically ;  "  1  warned  you  of  what  you 
should  expert  fiom  your  brother." 

"  You  did ;  yet  he  is  ever  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  had  he  wea'th  would  load  me  with  gifts." 

"  And  leave  his  debts  unpaid — that  is,  h  s  honest 
debts,  to  hon»  st  tra/esmen.  A  gambler's  debts  of 
honour,  debts  of  dishonour  they  should  be  called, 
must  be  provided  for  Bui  he  is  your  brother,  and 
I  will  not  he  hard  upon  him ;  all  shall  be  paid.  It 
is  barely  three  davs  since  I  heard  of  these  losses, 
Hid  I  only  delayed  my  journey  hither  to  give  Mrs. 
Philips  notice  of  my  purposed  visit.  I^et  theapeed 
if  mv  movements  attest  the  warmth  oCmy  regard/' 

~  This  is  kind,  most  kind.  There  is  only  one 
'thing,"  said  Rosalind,  in  some  confusion.    "  1  need 
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not  ask  who  told  you  of  oar  difficulties ;  out  not  to 
lead  you  astray,  I  must  repeat  to  you  what  1  said  to 
him,  that,  if  compelled  to  give  my  hand  to  either, 
1  M'oukt  rather  wed  young  Leonard  than  Ed  red  Cot- 
trell." 

*«  You  wonk)  show  your  wisdom  in  so  doing  t  I  no 
longer  desire  that  match,  and  far  from  controlling, 
will  not  even  seek  to  influence  vour  choice.  To- 
night or  to-morrow  morning  I  will  speak  to  young 
Lennard,  pay  all  that  is  owed  him,  and  hint  that  he 
must  seek  a  bride  elsewhere." 

«  Thank  you !  thank  jou  !  I  have  no{  had  such 
a  fight  heart,  for  many,  many  months,  But  you  will 
do  this  gently,  dear'  Mrs.  '  Denham,  veiy  gently, 
will  you  not/  We  may  repay  his  money,  but  we 
can  never  rejwy  his  unsought,  delicate  kindness; 
his  unremitting  attention  to  my  parents — his  pa- 
tient endurance  of  my  caprices,  "'said  Rosalind  with 
a  look  of  pity  for  the'  pangs  which  she  had  unwil- 
lingly caused  him. 

**  Vour  hand  would  repay  him,  and  you  seem 
very  tender-hearted,"  observed  Mrs.  Denham, 
eyeing  her  keenly. 

"Not  my  hand  without  my  heart;  and  that- he 
cannot  have,"  answered  the  blushing  girl,  looking 
awav. 

«'He  shall  be  kindly  dealt  with,  Rosalind ;  doubt 
it  not— this  is  the  least  re{«\raLion  that  t  csn  offer 
lor  believing  him  capable  of  making  an  ungenerous 
use  of  his  wealth.  But  ray  errand  is  only  half  ful- 
filled, my  budget  of  news  only  half  revealed 

'  Have  you  no  other  boon  to  crave  ! 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?' " 


«  Be  calm,  Mrs.  Denham  ?    WUi  the  ocean  be 

smooth  as  a  mirror,  if  you  bid  it?" 

"  Were  I  such  an  idiot  as  to  issue  the  order,  I 
should  deserve  to  be  overwhelmed  io  its  waves  for 
my  folly.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  com- 
paring you  to  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific— certainly 
not  the  latter;  but  you  can  control  your  emotion, 
for  I  have  seen  you  do  it,  when  even  I,  so  long 
practised  in  the  art,  was  surprised  at  your  resolu- 
tion. I  have  not  acted  without  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration.; and  surely  you  may  wiy  on  my  having 
said  nothing  that  could  pain  the  most  sensitive-  deli- 
cacy. My  enquiries  have  informed  me  thkt  he 
came  with  a  whole  heart  to  Denham,  but  took  not 
a  whole  heart  away  :  that  ia  to  say,  not  the  same 
whole  heart.  The  lady  at  Driiikbourne  waa  his 
half-sister,  who  with  her  mother  owed  every  com- 
fort, it  might  almost  be  said  their  lives,  to  his 
bounty.  What  you  meant  by  saying  that  he  was 
attached  and  engaged  to  a  friend  of  yours  I  cannot 
make  out,  as  he  persists  in  denying  any  attachment 
prior  to  knowing  you.*-' 
"  It  was  a  mistake— a  misapprehension." 
*  A  very  unlucky  mistake,  causing  much  misery,9* 
said  Mrs.  Denham. 

Yes,  it  was,"  answered  Rosalind,  with  a  sigh. 
"  But  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with  his — 
sen  ti  men  ts — Itie— /  " 

Love  for  you?— -out  with  the  word,  Rosalind; 
there  is  no  one  but  an  okl  woman  present  to  mark 
your  embarrassment.  You  do  not  desire  to  have 
your  curiosity  gratified  for  doubting  roe,  or  rather 
pretending  to  doubt  me,  as  I  suspect,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  me  to  repeat  the  pleasing  intelligence; 
What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Rosalind,  half  but  for  once  1  will  indulge  you;  I  learnt  it  front 


eagerly,  half  timid!  v,  her  eyes  raised  for  a  moment 
to  Mrs.  Denham's  face,  then  filed  upon  the  ground 
a*  she  caught  her  confusing  smile. 

"  Nay,  if  you  cannot  guess,  ray  interference  may 
he  not  only  useless  but  impertinent.  I  thought  you 
had  set  your  heart  on  proving  that  Edred  Cortrell 
was  one  of  the  three  at  the  Hawthorn  Dell,  and 
that  Jonathan  Stebbing  and  Tliomas  Fisher  had 
been  bribed  or  persuaded  by  him  to  swear  falsely 
against  Rupert  Wyvill.* 

"  Then  it  was  aa  I  said  t  and  Mr.  Wyvill's  honour 
will  stand  as  clear  to  the  world,  as  it  has  ever  done 
Io  his  friends.  How  will  he  rejoice  at  this ;  for  his 
noble  spirit  was  sorely  fretted  at  that  unjust  ver- 
dict. How  good,  how  kiiai  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Denham  f "  exclaimed  the  delighted  Rosalind,  once 
more  throwing  her  arms  around  her.  "  I  am  quite 
ha|*py  now." 

"  I  ara  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear;  but  do  not 
•mother  me  in  your  joy  and  gratitude,"  said  Mrs. 
Denham ;— vet  not  harshly— not  coldly,  for  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes,  aa  she  kissed  her  young 
companion's  brow.  "  Keen  your  raptures  for  Ru- 
pert, who  will  doubtless  return  and  be  grateful  for 
them." 

"  Does  he  then  know  ?  Is  he  coming  here  ?" 
asked  Rosalind,  blushing  and  confused. 

*• I  wrote*  this  morning,  telling  him  that  you  had 
always  asserted  his  innocence ;  and  that  the  proofs 
of  the  conspiracy  against  him,  were  in  your  hands. 
Do  you  think  his  coming  wilt  be  long  delayed  ?" 

"Oh '  Mrs.  Denham,  how  could  you  tell  him 
this?  What  will  he  think?  What  wilt  be  say?" 
escHuned  the  blushing  Rosalind,  trembling  like  an 
aspen. 

"That  is  your  concern,  my  dear,  aa  his  tran- 
sports of  gratitude  will  doubtless  be  addressed  to 
you— not  sue." 

"If  he  should  think  that  I  knew  of  this  letter- 
Chat  I  hail  sanctioned  it— I  shall  die  of  shame." 

44  Come,  come,  Rosalind,  I  have*  never  heard  of 
young  ladies  d>  irig  thus  outright,  though  they  have 
often  talked  of  it.  Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me.  Do 
not  let  maidenly  terrors  overmaster  your  strong 
good 


Mr.  Aftaam,  and  he  learnt  it  from  Rupert  himself 
whose  sudden  emotion  on  hearing  of  vour  intended 
uniou  with  vouna;  Lennard, betrayed  has  secret:  not 
that  I  needed  this  confirmation  of  my  suspicions, 
for  I  never  doubted  the  fact  after  marking  Wyvill's 
look  of  despair  on  bearing  that  he  should  not  see  - 
you  again  before  his  departure  from  Denham. 
Mr.  Adnam,  it  seems,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  you, 
desired  to  make  up  a  match  between  you  and  his 
young  friend ;  but  till  this  sudden  betrayal  of  Ru- 
pert's feelings,  believed  him  to  be  as  indhTerent  to 
you,  as  he  sail  I  imagines  you  to  be  to  him ;  for  1  have 
not  undeceived  him  on  that  point,  as  I  see  you  arefear- 
ing.  Whether  Mr.  Adnam  ^s  conduct  at  Denham 
was  that  best  calculated  to  promote  his  views,  I  leave 
you  and  Rupert  to  decide  hereafter;  hut  there  is 
one  question,  Rosalind,  which  you  must  answer 
truly,  that  I  may  aee  im  course  clear  for  the  future, 
Had  you  not  been  missed  by  the  idea  of  his  pre- 
engagement,  would  not  his  words  and  manner  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  have  induced  you  to  be- 
lieve him  attached  to  yooraetf?" 

«  Yes,"  faltered  Rosalind ;  "and  I  was  frightened 
at  the  belief,  lest  I  should  be  led  to  prove  false  to 
my  friend." 

"  My  poor  Rosalind  !  you  have  liad  many  trials, 
but  I  trust  they  are  past  now  j  and  that  you  will  be 
blest  for  the  future,"  said  Mrs.  Denham  affection- 
ately. «•  1  ieave  Rupert  to  ask  of  your  feelings  to- 
wards him  ;  and  yet,  if  I  judge  correctly,  he  was  no 
favourite  on  your  first  arrival."  • 

"  No;  he  had  called  me  a  romp  two  vears  before, 
just  at  that  age  when  a  girl  is  so  ambitious  of  being 
tliought  a  woman,  and  I  waa  the  more  piqued  and 
provoked  at  this  from  being  compelled  to  admit 
his  superiority  over  most  other  men.  I  could  not 
despise  his  judgment— Edred  \  remarks  increased 
my  vexation ;  and  in  my  pride  I  resolved  that  he 
should  cense  to  regard  me  wfch  careless  indiffer- 
ence, and  as  we  were  not  friends,  we  would  be 
foes,  and  combat  a  Voutrance;  so  we  had  many 
keen  encounters,  as  you  heard :  and  we  tilted  and 
tilted— till  I  could  tilt  no  longer  in  right  earnest. 
In  my  pride  and  arrogance  I  had  sought  the  trial, 
and  had  no  right  to  complain  of  being  vanquished  # 
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I  trust  to  be  mare  humble  for  the  future;-- his 
■worth  I  ever  admitted." 

**  Since  you  allow  yourself  yanqtnahed,  it  remains 
-with  Rupert  to  admit  you  to  ran  sew,  or  kohl  you 
his  slave,  so  to  his  mercy,  or  justice,  I  shall  resign 
you.  I  suspect  he  wil  I  choose  the  latter  -r  and  by  your 
trembling  one  would  imagine  that  yoa  shared  my 


anticipations,  and  dreaded  to  behold  your  master. 

"  You  are  growing  maticssus,"  said  Rosalind,  still 
looking  en  the  ground. 


1  would  only  hare  Rupert  tame  you  a  little,  my 
dear,  lor  your  good ;  your  high  spirit  leads  you  to 
rebellion.'* 

<*  I  never  rebel  against  those  I  lore j  and  who  love 
me,"  said  Rosalind,  a  little  reproachfully. 

*  1  will  report  that  to  Rupert." 

*  Indeed  ynn  shall  do  no  such  thing  &  I  only  meant 
it  for  you.  If  he  play  the  tyrant— let  him  look  to 
it !"  said  Rosalind,  with  a  pretty,  pout,  half  pride, 
half  playfulness. 

u  He  shall  he  warned  of  your  fiery  mood.  But 
you  hare  not  yet  asked  how  the  proofs  of  the  plot 
against  his  honour  came  into  my  possession ?* 

"You  hare  been  talking  Mich  nonsense, that  I 
could  not  ask  any  thing." 

"Then  1  suppose  1  must  tell  without  being  ques- 
tioned," replied  Mrs.  Denham  with  a  smile.  "  To 
tell  the  truth,  your  tale  of  the  meeting  at  Hawthorn 
Dell  appeared  so-  strange  and  mysterious  that  I 
could  aot  help  attributing  much  of  its  seeming  sin- 
gularity  to  your  fervent  imagination,  though  1  nerer 
doubted  7 oor  belieritig  that  you  had  seen  and  heard 
all  as  related ;  hut  now  I  admit  my  error.  There 
was  no  exaggeration  in  your  report,  and  to  your 
account  of  the  meeting,  and  Rupert's  own  humanity, 
is  he  principally  indebted  for  the  means  of  con* 
founding-  hie  enemies.  The  think  man  whose  acci- 
dental aluiiihang  alarmed  you  and  the  plotters,  was 
the  son  of  Hester  Purler,  who.  on  learning*  to 
whom  his  mother  had  been  indebted  for  so  much 
kindness,  came  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  clear 
the  character  of  his  benefactor,  by  repeating  the 
conversation  which  he  had  overheard  Itetween 
Edred  Cottretl  and  Fisher,  h  appears  that  Ru- 
pert's servant  having  some  years  before  attempted, 
with  the  aid  of  Fisher,  to  rob  Edred,  whs  ready  to 
become  lib  instrument  in  injuring  hi»  master, 
partly  to  secure  himself,  and  partly  to  lie  revenged 
for  liia  hasty  dismission ;  but  Fisher,  whom  it  was 
also  needful  to  bribe  to  ensure  success  to  the  plot, 
fearful  of  being-  hereafter  made  the  seapepnat,  in- 
sisted on  treating-  with  Edred  in  person  j  ami  thence 
the  meeting  at  Hawthorn  DeH  as  von:  described. 
The  confederates  parted  on  the  instant,  and  hy 
dint  of  swift  running',  taking-  short  eats,  and  leaping 
hedges  and  ditches,  Edred  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  house  some  minutes  before  yourself,  thus 
hoping,  I  conclude,  to  allay  jour  suspicions,  should 
you  have  formed  anv." 

"To  whom  did  Richard  Barley  tell  al  this?" 
asked  Rosalind. 

"To  rue :— you  look  surprised." 

"  I  thought  you  had  a  warrant  oat  against  him, 
and  wished  to  send  htm  from  the  country," 
swered  Rosalind  hesitatingly. 

"  Out  with  the  truth,  Itosalmd ;  I  can  hear  it 
now,  though  it  chafed  me  then.  Like  that  poor 
palsied  creature  you  thought  me,  if  an  imright,  vet 
a  hard  woman ;— you  were  right.  Their  truth 
made  those  words  more  galfing,  and  they  dwelt 
on  my  mind  tin  I  was  forced  to  admit  to  the  fintiee 
of  the  remark  so  bumbling  to  my  pride.  It  was  then 
for  the  first  time  since  many  years  that  I  praved 
with  hawnMity,  and  a  sense  of  dependanee  ?  before, 
in  ray  anger,  I  had  said  m  my  heart.  1  will  suffice 
to  myself.  I  provided  for  the  old  woman's  wants— 
I  visited  her  often,  though  her  manner  ever  con- 
tinued ungracious,  for  the  ideas  impressed  on  her 

wing  intellect  could  not  he  effaced  bv  after  kind- 

aas  and  touched  by  her  strong  affection  for  her 


son,  and  judging  that  he  who  could  inspire  sure  m 
constant  regard  could  not  be  utterly  depraved,  1 
overlooked  his  misdemeanours  towards  myself,  and 
so  for  interested  others  in  his  behalf  as  to  enable 
him  to  reside  with  his  child  and  mother,  supplying 
him  with  work,  so  as  Co  leave  him  no  excuse  for 
idleness  or  theft. .  My  favour  has  not  been,  abused, 
and  I  hope  he  has  abjured  his  evil  way*  for  ever; — 
his  gratitude  1  believe  sincere.  You  must  go  and 
sec  them,  Rosalind — you  are  not  forgotten  by  any 
of  the  three ;  for  your  gifts  are  ever  doubled  in 
value  by  your  gracious  manner,  whilst  mine — hut 
1  roust  mend  say  manner— vou  must  teach  me  how 
to  win  hearts.  Through  barley's  agency,  1  have 
secured  the  deposition  of  Fisher  as  to  the  fort  of 
hi*  haying  been  bribed  by  Edred  Cettrell  to  perjure 
himself  about  the  leap,  and  Todd's  state  of  sobriety; 
and  a»  this  deposition  was  made  before  two  magis- 
ti  ate*,  he  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  perjury  a  second 
time,  let  Edred  bribe  as  he  may ;  and  there  is  every 
chance  of  tracing  Stebbing  and  paining  an  admis- 
sion  of  the  truth  from  him,  so,  at  the  next  summer 
assizes,  we  may  obtain  a  different  verdict  from  the 
last  1  have  brought  the  deposition  with  me  that 
Rupert  may  receive  it .  from  your  hands,  aa  some 
little  reparation  for  my  harshness  and  incredulity 
when  we  last  discussed  the  subject.    No  thanks." 

M  Yea;  bat  I  must  thank  you,  dear  Mrs- Den- 
ham. And  yet  I  know  not  how,"  answered  Rosa- 
lind, her  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

'  Then  do  enact  the  suent  woman  for  once,  my 
dear.  I  am  not  Rupeit  Wy vDI  that  you  need  rebel 
or  tilt  against  me." 

"  I  would  not  have  believed  that  you  could  look 
or  speak  so  nruchieveuslr,"  said  the  Machine;  Rosa- 
and,  confused  by  her  raillery:  then  ehaugmr,  the 
topic,  she  sated—" Does  Edred  know  aU  this/'* 

"  He  has  not  heard  it  from  me,  but  I  will  nerer 
again  pretend  to  decide  on  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, rle  seems  to  know^erery  thing,  and  tons 
every  thing  to  his  own  advantage.  I  clearly  per- 
ceive that  you  would  have  had  me  any — faired 
Cottrell,  you  are  a  slanderer,  a  perjurer,  a  hypo- 
crite—let me  never  see  von  again." 

"  T  did  so  myself,"  said  Rosalind. 

"  Pardon  me  if  1  observe  that  your  having  done 
so  is  no  proof  of  wisdom  i  yea  may  repent  ha  ring 
provoked  his-  enmity.  To  put  him  oa  his  guard 
before  we  had  procured  full  evidence  against  him, 
might  cause  his  triumph  instead  of  ours— enough, 
that  he  shall  never  enter  Denham  agam,  nor  in- 
herit aught  from  me.  lie  supposes  roe  to  hare 
come  hither  on  his  errand,  since  he  it  was  who 
told  me  of  your  intended  union  with  yeans;  Leo- 
nard, finding  his  own  endeavours  to  prevent  it  vain  s 
but  though  I  expressed  no  displeasure  in  words,  he 
may  have  guessed  ror  thoughts,  for  aa  I  said  before, 
he  guesses  every  thing,  and  turns  every  thing  to 
~  -  -    •         '    »  blinded  I 


his  own  advantage.  Tf  1  had  not  been  bunded  by 
an  erroneous  belief  of  the  infallibilitr  of  my  judg- 
ment, and  the  unerring  keenness  of  my  pent  na- 
tion— if  I  had  but  believed  what  yon  reported, 
how  much  suffering  should  I  have  saved  aa  all! 
But  I  am  no  longer  hie  dope,  as  he  shall  find  in 
due  time.  I  have  asked  you  many  questions,  Rosa- 
lind ;  but  I  would  ask  you  one  more. — Your  mother 
—we  have  been  long  estranged,  and  that  estrange- 
ment  was  all  rov  doing— can  she  meet  aae  now  with 
the  confiding  affection  of  other  day*  >  Will  aha 
not  regard  me  with  coldness  and  distrust  ?" 

"Onlv  meet  her,  dear  Mrs.  Der ham,  and  let  her 
manner  he  your  answer.  In  all  our  joys  her 
thought  has  ever  been — 'Oh, that  Sarah  were  hot 
here  to  share  them  J— in  all  o»ir  woes—if  Sarah  did 
but  know  of  our  misfortunes  she  would  he  here  to 
soothe,  and  to  remove  them.'  *' 

*  Then  why  not  apply  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  madam,  that  coold  not  her  you 
knew  that  my  mother  was  ill,  perhaps  dying,  sad 
yet  tent  no  message.*' 
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"So  if  your  Mother  lad  proposed  appealing  to 
me  in  your  troubles,  her  hatband  and  daughter 
would  have  dissuaded  her  from  so  doing." 

M  Forgive  roe,  mr  dear  Mrs.  Denham,  but  eould 
I  do  otherwise  f  'Would  you  not  then  have  de- 
spised us  for  making  such  an  appeal  ?  To  spare  my 
mother  pain  I  spoke  mostly  of  your  kindness. " 

M  And  said  Kale  of  my  ooldnem  and  reserves  I 
understand  yon,*  observed  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a 
sie;h.  "Your  mother  judged  me  less  hardly— -I 
wish  I  might  say  more  justly— than  her  familr ;  hut 
I  deserved  not  that  you  should  think  better  of  me, 
or  that  toe  friend  of  my  youth  whom  I  flung  on? 
should  still  regard  me  with  affection,  yet  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  regard  through  so  long  an  estrange- 
ment is  very  touching.  You  say  I  may  test  that 
regard  by  her  manner,  so  Jet  it  he  then.  And 
your  father— how  will  he  meet  me  ?" 

"  With  the  warmest  gratitude,  sod  the  deepest 
regret  for  having  misjudged  yonv  Do  not  doaht 
them— only  meet  both  frankly  and  warmly,  i 


will  be  as  if  you  had  always  been  friends— a*  If  yon 
had  parted  only  yesterday." 

"  Wo; >ld  that  it  eould  be  so,  Rosalind ;  hut  it  caw 
not— will  not— 4  dare  not  hope  it  «-*■*  anticipated 
joy  is  mixed  with  feat.  There*  is  a  weight  on  my 
spirits— 1  feel  doomed  to  punishment  for  my  long 
course  of  pride.  Either  your  mother  will  not  meet 
me  as  you  my,  or  1  shall  not  live  to  welcome  her  to 
Denham. " 

"Do  not  thank  it*  too  have  keen  talking  of  the 
past,  my  dear  Mrs,  Denham,  that  is  ail.  Do  not 
cloud  my  joy  by  such  painful  anticipations,"  sakl 
Rosalind  affectionately,  kissing  the  hand  she  held. 

"  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  hi  the  hands  of 
the  All- wise.  All-good— it  may  please  him  not  only 
to  permit  me  to  repair  some  of  the  evil  done,  but 
also  to  witness  its  reparation.  Let  him  do  as  he 
seeth  best,"  said  Mrs.  Ueiiham,stibmissiveiy.  M  But 
I  would  not  infect  you  with  my  sadness,  and  here 
comes  a  summons  to  tea.  Shall  I  speak  to  young 
Lennard  to-night  or  to-morrow  ?" 

"To-ni^ht,  if  vou  please  t  ererf  moment  that 
prolongs  h»  delusion  is  a  fresh  wrong  towards  ham.*' 

"  To-nigut  let  it  be  then :  I  am  ever  for  prompt 


"  Where  is  Lennard,  Miss  Trevor  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Philips  after  tea,  hating  concluded  a  long  argument 
with  Mr.  Tuson  concerning  the  poor-laws. 

"  He  is  gone  with  Mrs.  Denham  into  the  nest 
room  to  look  at  your  new  Madonna,"  observe*! 
Mrs.  Philips,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  bwshmg 
Rosalinda  who,  knowing  that  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  neither  painting  nor  painter,  sat  vainly 
endeavouring  to  conceal  her  agitation  by  a  pro- 
tended attention  to  her  work. 

<*  Hey  day  i  that  is  rather  suspicions,  I  think.  If 
I  were  too,  Bliss  Trevor,  1  would  follow  to  play 
proper. 

**l  think  I  shall  play  proper  much  better  by  re- 
inaining  here,"  answered  Rosalind,  forcing  a  smile. 

A  question  from  Mr.  Tiisoa  turned  his  host's 
thongbis  to  other  subjects,  and  almost  immediately 
after  Mrs.  Denham  called  on  Rosalind  to  look  at 
the  clouds  in  the  west 

"Itisover?  How  did  he  bear  it  ?"  asked  Rosa- 
lind, timidly. 

"  Admirably.  I  cooW  almost  wi»h  that  he  had 
been  your  choice  t  but  he  reaoest*  permission  to 
speak  to  yon— to  hid  yon  farewell.  Do  not  be  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed,  my  dear ;  he  has  promised  not 
to  detain  you  shove  five  minutes,  and  not  to  pain 
you  by  entreaties,  which  he  fully  understands  would 
be  useless.  1  would  have  spared  you  tltis  trial,  but 
has  heart  is  set  upon  it ;  and  you  owe  him  some- 
tJains;  in  reparation." 

u  I  do,  indeed,"  answered  Rosalind  sadly. 

•*  Forgive  me,  Miss  Trevor,  for  seeking  this  in- 
terview. I  will  say  and  do  nothing  to  distress  you ; 
I  wiU  not  even  embarrass  you  by  speakiug  of  an 


affection,  which  I  foHy  comprehend  from  Mrs.  Den- 
ham you  never  have,  you  never  can  return,"  ex* 
claimed  young  Lennard,  with  a  nuiviring  lip, 
advancing  eagerly  to  meet  her  as  she  entered  the 
room  where  he  awaited  her.  "  I  am  not  worthy  of 
you — I  was  too  presumptuous  in  aspiring  to  your 
hand— my  devotion  might  move  your  pity,  but  I 
have  no  talents  to  acquire  your  regard." 

"  Not  worthy,  Mr.  Lennard  ?  most  worthy  of  all 
regard !  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot—" 

"  Yes,  yes  t  T  utrieVstand— you  pity  me  ?  and  that 
is  all  that  f  should  have  expected,"  said  young  Len- 
nard, erasing  her  sentence*  M  But  it  was  not  for 
this  I  requested  your  presence ;  I  wished  to  con- 
vince you  that,  till  informed  of  the  fact  by  Mrs.  Den. 
ham,  I  had  no  idea  of  my  suit  having  been  pressed 
upon  you  ongenerously,and  that  I  am  deeply  griev- 
ed and  shamed  that  such  has  been  the  case.  Be- 
lieve me  when  I  assure  you,  most  solemnly  assure 
vou,  that  any  little  services  which  it  has  been  rny 


happiness  to  render  to  your  family  were  rendered 
without  the  idea  or  hope  of  reward  j  and  that  I 
am  shocked  to  find  they  *were  urged  to  influence 
ycjur.dechaan  on  a  subject  on  which  I  above  all  de- 
sired your  unbiassed  choice*  Do  you  acquit  me  of 
this  cruelty  r» 

«  Folly !  readily  !  Even  when  pained  by  your 
persevering  attentions,  and  still  more  pained  by  a 
representation  of  our  obligations  to  you,  1  always 
felt  that  too  would  not  have  pleaded  as  another 
pleaded  for  yon.  1  knew  that  you  eould  notjiar- 
bonr  one  ongenerons  thought,  and  that  au  appeal 
to  vou  would  free  me  from  importunity, though  not 
from  debt." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Trevor,  for  this  kind  assu- 
rance, which  basset  my  mind  at  ease,"  exclaimed 
young  Lennard  warmer.  "Can  you  do  more  .'— 
oan  you  forgive  me  the  pain  which  I  have  unwittingly 
caused  yon  ?" 

"  It  is  for  me  to  ask  forgiveness  of  you,"  said  Ro- 
salind, overcome  by  his  generosity, the  tears,  which 
she  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repress,  falling  fast 
as  she  spoke.  "  I  must  over  feel  towards  you  the 
■nearest  gratitude." 

**  And  you  forgive  me— you  weep  for  me— you 
promise  me  tout  esteem.  I  will  endeavour  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  your  good  opinion.  I  shall  leave 
England  immediately,  for  1  could  not  remain  in  the 
same  country  and  not  see  you ;  or  see  you  and  not 
pain  you  now  ■  hcrtafteri  hope  to  meet  you  as  a 
friend.  God  blew  you,  Miss  Trevor !  1  shall  never 
forget  your  pitying  kindness— your  gentle  words 
have  soothed  my  pangs." 

A  tear  fell  on  the  hand  he  pressed  to  his  lips ; 
but  before  Rosalind  could  reply  he  had  rushed  from 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

A  hint  from  Mrs.  Denham  to  her  host  and  hostess 
saved  Ros 
Mr.  Philips  was  i 
bod,  as  he  ceiled] 


irs.  uennam  to  ner  nost  ana  nostess 
all  cinbarrassing  remarks,  though 
▼cry  much  annoyed  that  his  rose- 
hcr,  was  not  to  become  his  cousin. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  mother  knows 
nothing  of  my  intended  visit  i"  asked  Mrs.  Den- 
ham, as  the  carriage  containing  herselt  awl  Rosalind 
approached  Ivy  Cottage,  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

"  Quite  sure,  for  I  see  her  in  the  garden  lying  up 
her  favourite  flowers ;  and  I  am  certain  she  would 
be  too  much  agitated  to  do  that,  if  she  knew  of  your 
coming.  Now,  do  not  cloud  Onr  happiness,  your 
liappinets,  may  I  my  ? — by  idle  fancies, dear  Mrs. 
Denham,"  added  Rosalind,  taking  her  hand  caress- 
ingly, seeing  that  she  changed  colour.  "Let  my 
mother's  manner  at  this  meeting,  he  the  test  of  her 
feelings,  as  I  sakl  last  night ;  but  to  make  it  a  just 
test,  there  must  be  warmth  in  your  greeting,  as 
well  as  in  your  heart.  Do  net,  I  entreat  you,  dis- 
dain to  show  what  i  see  you  feeL" 


ISO 
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«  Too  are  convinced  at  last  then,  that  I  «an  feel," 
•he  replied,  returning  the  pressure  of  Rosalind  t 
hand. 

"  Yea,  quite  convinced  of  that;  and  I  count  my- 
aclf  an  idiot  for  not  having  discovered  it  nearly  a 
year  ago.    But  here  ire  are  at  Ivy  Cottage.*9  - 

Mrs.  Denham  had  been  before  leaning  hack,  hut 
aa  the  carriage  turned  round  the  little  sweep  to  the 
door,  she  bent  forward  for  a  moment-— that  moment 
-was  sufficient.  Mrs. .  Trevor  recognised  her  at  a 
glance,  and  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  her  old  friend, 
pouring  forth  broken  exekmalions  of  joy  at  their 
present  meeting,  and  regret  at  their  long  estrange- 
ment. Now  smfting^-fiow  sobbing;  and  wondering 
how  any  one  could  ever  have  thought  Mrs.  Denham 
eukl  or  reserved,  so  warm  was  the  greeting  she  re* 
eeived  in  return  for  her  own  affectionate  and  oncer 
einonious  welcome. 

"  Did  I  say  more  than  was  tree,  dear  Mrs.  Den 
bam?"  asked  Rosalind, entering  the  room  where 
the  two  old  friends  bad  been  eenssiterately  left  to- 
gether. 

*  Not  one  word  too  much,  dear  girl,"  replied  Mrs. 


Denham,  kissing  her  affectionately,  and   wining  joy. 


away  the  team  that  glistened  on  her  own  eyelashes, 
"  But  though  I  acquit  you  of  exaggeration  on  that 
point,  not  so  your  mother ;  I  cannot  persuade  her 
that  1  was  ever  really  aa  ebiHmg  and  awful  as  you 
describe." 

"Iwn  glad  of  itf  since  It  prove*  that  your  man- 
ner has  been  aa  warm  as  I  now  know  your  heart  to 
he.  You  may  scold  as  you  iriease,  mamma,  and  I 
will  not  say  one  word  in  my  defence— I  should  have 
looked  beneath  the  surface,"  answered  Rosalind, 
smiling  through  her  tears* 

"  My  wife  has  had  yon  to  herself  long  enough, 
Mrs.  Denham  i  you  mnst  now  listen  to  mv  'thanks, 
and  pronounce  my  pardon  for  having  doubted  your 
friendly  feelings  towards  my  family,"  said  Captain 
Trevor,  holding  out  his  hand  and  speaking  with 
much  feeling.  "  Jealous  of  your  influence  over  Ro- 
salind— hurt  at  your  seeking  to  prevent  our  union, 
the  lover  made  remarks,  which  the  man  most  truly 
regrets.  And  here  you  come  like  the  good  spirit 
in  a  fairy  tale  to  shame  me  into  repentance,  by  show- 
ering your  bounty  upon: me  and  mine.  You  hare 
freed  me  from  debt ;  you  have  done  more— you 
have  saved  my  noble  and  affectionate  child  from 
sacrificing  herself  for  the  good  of  others.  You  mav 
not  forgive  voy  reproaches  of  former  days,  but  you 
cannot  forbid  my  present  gratitude— so  sincere— so 
unbounded.  SaV  what  you  will— do  what  voo  will 
hereafter ;  bat  1  must  still  be  your  debtor  for  life.1' 

«  No  debtor,  at  all,  Captain  Trevor,"  replied 
Mrs.  Denham,  with  a  voice  as  unsteady  as  his  own, 
"  I  was  more  to  blame  than  yourself  in  former  days  i 
nod  am  bound  to  repair  the  mischief  caused  by  my 
own  pride  and  folly.  Rosalind— our  Rosalind,  for 
she  must  learn,  to  regard  me  as  a  second  mother-* 
has  been  tJie  greatest  sufferer,  and  we  must  make 
her  happiness  our  first  consideration.  I  was  selfish 
in  bygone  rears,  when  I  strove  to  part  you  and  your 
bride ;  and  I  fear  I  am  but  selfish  now,  seeking  for 
your  regard  to  cheer  my  declining  days.  We  will 
try  to  forget  the  past." 

"Readily,  Mrs.  Denham.  ¥V*  my  part,  I  feel 
quite  young  again,  and  our  merry  Rosalind  looks 
▼cry  differently  to  what  she  did  two  days  sgo ;  whilst 
my  wife, I  conclude,  will  come  out  a  beatify  to-mor- 
row, if  she  do  not  weep  her  eves  out  forjor  to-day. 
Let  the  philosophers  say  what  they  wiltf,  happiness 
h  the  elixir  of  life  that  makes  us  young  in  heart,  if 
not  m  person.  With  Heaven 's  blessing, health,  and 
friends,  1  count  myself  but  twenty-one." 

«  Then  please,  papa,  what  age  am  I  to  be  ?"  asked 
Rosalind,  archly. 

•Oh,  you  must  go  back  to  bread  puddings  and 
pinafores;  reading,  writing,  dunce's  osps,  and  the 

"nor,"  answered  her  father,  laosfcinr. 


expression  of  sorrow.  *  I  always  heard  that  people 
thinking  themselves  younger  than  they  rently  were, 
a  great  evil ;  and  now  I  find  the  truth  of  the  re* 
mark  from  experience," 

"  If  my  father  owes  yon  much,  I  owe  you  mere, 
Mrs.  Denham,"  said  Michael  frankly,  advancing 
with  an  ingenuous  blush.  M  You  have  saved  use 
from  disgrace,  or  the  guilt  and  misery  of  blighting; 
al  I  my  sister's  hopes  of  happiness.  I  do  not  dcseise 
your  kindness,  though  I  trust  I  shall  ever  feel  moat 
grateful  for  H." 

« I  trust  you  will  prove  yourself  worthy  of  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Denham,  a  little  gravely,  hot  not 
harshly,  for  his  frank  admission  of  error  mil  soften* 
ed  her  sentiments  towards  him,  though  she  old  not 
place  much  reBance  on  his  promises  of  prudence, 
related  afterwards  by  Rosalhid  *  or  believe  him  to 
have  been  quite  as  ignorant  of  her  great  repug- 
nance <•  a  anion  with  young  Lenuard  aa  he  asserted. 

It  was  a  day  of  happiness  at  Ivy  Cottage j  the 
neat  day  waa,  if  postille,  happier  still,  for  it  had  lea* 
of  sad  remembrances,  and  more  of  joyful  anticipa- 
tions.   It  was  a  less  tumoku 


Mrs.-  Denham  was  very  desirous  to  carry  off  the 
Trevors  .at once  to  Denham  rVk.  She  should  not 
feel  t|uite  eertsJn-~eafce  assured  of  her  happiness 
till  she  welcomed  her  old  friend  there ;  bnt  as  Cap- 
tain Trevor  expected  a  visit  from  Mr.  WooUer* 
acting  executor,  which  would  prevent  his  leaving 
home  for  the  present,  It  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Den- 
ham should  spend  the  mtervenrog  time  with  the' 
Philipses,  Ivy  Cottage  containing  only  a  small  spare 
bachelor's  room.  They  might  then  all  return  to 
Denham  together  s  and  as  the  Mount  was  so  near, 
and  the  Philipses  such  friendly,  considerate  people, 
the  famines  could  be  as  much  together  as  they 
pleased. 

«*  There  is  only  one  thine;  that  T  insist  en,"  said 
Mr.  Philips,  aa  be  handed  Mrs.  Denham  into  her 
carriage  \  "and  that  is,  that  if  you  go  to  Ivy  Cot- 
tage in  the  morning,  you  must  bring  bark  the  Tre- 
vorstodine  with  me  in  the  evening.  I  latve  scarcely 
set  eyes  on  you /or  years,  since  you  were  a  young; 
woman, swiroonded  by  suitor*,  for  you  never  would 
come  and  see  us  before ;  and  I  have  hardly  spoken 
to  Trevor  since  my  return  from  foreign  parts,  nor 
mid  half  I  have  to  my  to  my  little  ruse-bod;  so 
positively  you  bring  them  hack  with  you  to  the 
Mount" 

Mrs.  Denham  did  bring  them  hack  with  Iter  j  and 
Mr.  Philips  was  in  his  element,  talking  aa  fost  as  he 
eouki  task,  uttering  a  thousand  odd  and  merry 
things,  sooloW  Rosalind  for  not  becoming  his  cou- 
sin, oi  spite  of  her  blushes  and  his  wife*  remon- 
strances ;  and  then  protesting  that  she  must  he  in 
love,  because,  confused  by  his Jests,  she  eat  fete 
andpoulet  togt  tber,  and  tooked  eagerly  out  of  the 
window,  if  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses'*  hoofs. 

Nor  was  he  in  this  so  far  from  the  truth,  for  Ro- 
salind and  Mrs.  Denham  were  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  Mr.  Wyrill's  arrival,  more  than  suJR- 
iient  time  having  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  Mrs. 
Denham 's  letter,  had  he  sped  with  a  lover's  speed. 
Merrily  passed  the  dinner— merrily,  passed  the 
evening  %  all  was  gaiety  for  the  pteaent-~-all  hope  for 
the  future ;  but  slas  f  for  the  uncertainty  of  human 
jovs,  ere  night  closed  m  came  an  express  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  steward,  was  supposed  to  be 
dying*  and  most  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Denham  before 
his  death- 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  Mrs.  Denham,  for  he  had 
managed  her  concerns  during  many  years,  and  waa 
regarded  as  a  valued  friend.  She  woakl  have  set 
off  immediately,  but  as  the  letter,  which  was  from 
his  medical  attendant,  spoke  of  his  probably  linger* 
ing  three  or  four  days,  site  yielded  to  the  peraua- 
sfcms  of  her  friends  and  consented,  instead  of  en- 
countering the  delays  and  dangers  of  a  night  journey, 


<  Woe  is  me  j"  tried  Rosalind,  with  a  ludicrous  to  defer  her  departure  till  the  morning  *  so  post 
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horses  were  ordered  at  si|i  and  all  did  their  beat 
to  cheer  her  l.y  consoling  prognostications. 

At  Mrs.  Den  ham's  request  the  Trevors  stayed 
late ;  she  leJt  loath  to  part  with  them,  and  she 
owned  it. 

"1  am  grieved  to  be  separated  again  from  you  so 
soon,''  she  remarked  as  she  held  Mrs.  Trevor's 
hand  in  hers ; "  but  the  summons  of  adyine;  man  roast 
not  be  unheeded— it  is  the  voice  of  providence." 

"This  is  Thursday;  and  Tuesday  we  sodl  all 
be  with  you  at  Uenhara,*  observed  Rosalind  cheer- 
fully. 

** Shall  you?"  said  Mrs.  Denham  in  a  mice  so 
startling  that  Rosalind  shuddered,  remembering  her 
fancy  that  she  should  never  welcome  her  obi  friend 
to  Denbam  Park. 

"  Depend  on  that?  since  you  mill  not  let  me  go 
with  jrou  as  1  wished." 

"No,  <lear  girl,  von  shall  not  accompany  roe, 
though  I  am  thanktul  for  your  offer.  Rupert  may 
be  expected  every  horn*}  and  von  must  remain  to 
smile  upon  him,"  she  aimed  in  a  whisper,  which 
silenced  tor  a  time  the  blushing  Rosalind. 
"It  is  Friday  too;  I  da  believe  that  yea  are  a 
-  fee/fe  afraid  of  thai,"  observed  Mr.  Philips,  who. had 
a  silly  dread  of  the  day  himself.  Stay  till  Saturday ; 
perhaps  WooUey's  executor  will  come  to-morrow, 
and  then  you  can  all  go  together." 

"1  have  no  weakness  of  that  soil;  Friday  is  to 
me  as  any  other  day.  I  only  feel ;— but  it  is  non- 
sense to  talk  of  feelings,  when  we  are  culled  only  to 
act,  so  farewell  till—we  meet  again  on  Tuesday.  I 
must  not  detain  yen  any  longer— the  night  air  is 
not  good  for  you,"  replied  Mr.  Denham,  kissiig 
her  old  friend  affectionately,  and  confiding  her  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Philips,  who  was  waiting  to  hand 
her  to  the  carriage,  which  was  to  take  her  back  to 
Ivy  Cottage. 

The  low,  earnest  "God  bless  yon !"  that  ft* 
lowed  as  she  looked  after  her  was  only  heard  by 
Rosalind,  who  was  shocked  at  its  tone. 

"  Do  let  me  go  with  you  J I  will  be  quite  ready  bv 
six,"  pleaded  Rosalind,  reading  her  thoughts.  «I 
do  not  like  to  let  yoil  go  alone,  since  your  maid  has 
br  your  permission  gone  to  visit  her  friends;  and 
there  is  now  no  time  to  recall  her.  If  any  one 
should  wish  to  see  me,  he  may  follow,"  she  added 
in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  eaught  by  Uie  others,  who 
knew  nothing  of  WyrUlls  attachment. 

"  No,  my  dear !  I  am  determined  ;  I  will  conquer 
this  idle  fancy.  But  you  will  not  be  later  than 
Tuesday." 

"  Most  certainly  not." 
u  Good  bye  till  then,"  said  Mrs,  Denbam,  striving 
to  speak  more  cheerfully* 

"  Come,  Rose,  yon  will  smother  Mrs.  Denbam, 
and  my  mother  will  catch  sold  from' having  the  car- 
riage door  open,  cried  Michael  rather  impatiently. 
"  Go  my  love,"  said  Mrs*  Denham  gently,  put- 
ting away  the  weeping  girl. 

"Come  along,"  said  her  brother,  downing  her 
away. 

"  One  word,  Rosalind,"  said  Mrs.  Denham. 
Rosalind  was  at  her  side  m  a  minute. 
"  I  have  written  to  my  solicitor  to  destroy  my  old 
win",  and  draw  up  a  new  oner— in  whoue  favour  1 
think  I  need  not  say  i — we  may  not  meet  again." 

"Oh!  never  mind  the  will—banish  all  gloomy 
thoughts ;  vou  make  me  shudder  with  such  horrid 
fancies.  We  shall  all  meet  and  be  bappv  at  Den- 
ham - 1  am  sure  we  shall.  You  will  see  tdat  I  shall 
torn  out  the  true  prophet,"  answered  Rosalind. 

"  Heaven  grant  you  may !  God  bless  you !  now, 
and  for  ever,  whether  we  meet  again  or  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Denham,  solemnly,  holding  Rosalind  in  a 
second  and  still  closer  embrace,  then  putting  her 
away  abruptly  as  if  ashamed  of  her  own  emotion. 

Rosalind  turned  as  she  reached  the  door,  and 
met  the  lingering,  earnest  gaze  of  her  mother's 
early  friend. 


The  chill  of  fear  crept  Over  her;  and  she  would 
have  returned  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  ac- 
ceptance of  her  companionship ;  but  her  brother 
drew  heron,  and  her  father  called  from  the  carriage, 

u  I  do  believe  Mrs.  Denbam  only  pretended  to  have> 
something  to  sny  that  she  might  give  you  another 
kiss,  Rosalind.  There  is  something  very  odd  about 
her  to  night— this  summon*  has  shaken  her  dread- 
tblly,"  obi-erred  Michael  to  bis  sister,  as  he  led  her 
through  the  hall. 

"  There  is  something  very  strange  about  her $— I 
wish  she  would  have  allowed  roe  to  go  with  her," 
answered  Rosalind. 

«*  You  are  too  weak  yet  for  so  speedy  and  long  a 
journey,  though  I  never  saw  any  one  so  much  im- 
proved in  health  in  so  short  a  time,"  replied  her 
brother.  "But  what  has  come  over  you  now? 
You  are  looking  like  a  ghost,"  he  added  catching 
sight  of  her  pallid  face  as  she  passed  beneath  a  lamp. 

« Nothing  r  do  not  frighten  my  mother,"  said 
Rosalind,  stepping  quickly  into  the  carriage. 

"  Mrs.  Denham  seemed  much  affected  at  parting 
with. you  for  even  a  few  days,"  observe*'  Captain 
Trevor,  thoughtfully,  as  they  were  driving  home. 

"  More  so  than  I  should  have  expected  from  her 
strong  mind,  though  1  know  her  feelings  to  be  very 
warm  ;  but  she  was  upset  by  her  steward's  illness. 
I  long  to  meet  her  again  at  Denham— it  will  be  so 
like  old  limes.  We  will  set  off  very  early  on  Mon- 
day morning,  that  we  may  be  with  her  by- the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  on  Tuesday,"  replied  Mrs.  Trevor 
cheerfully. 

She  had  no  mournful  anticipations  to  mar  the 
brightness  of  the  pit  sent. 
"  The  future  lay  outstretched  before  her  view, 
Like  a  broad  plain  spread  o'er  whh  cloth  of  gold." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

It  was  near  mid  day \  yet  the  best  breakfast 
things  remained  set  out  in  the  betf  parlour  at  the 
Red  Lion,  a  small  inn  on  the  road  between  Ivy 
Cottage  and  Denham  Park,  standing  at  about  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  former. 

And  there  was  one  who  sat  in  that  same  parlour 
with  a  changing  cheek,  ami  a  changing  mood  ;  but 
ever  a  contracted  brow,  and  often  a  flashing  eye. 
Yet  he  was  young  and  handsome,  with  a  manner 
th»t  won  popularity— a  clear,  quick  intellect  to  di- 
rect his  iourae,nnd  a  fortune  that  nany  envied. 
Could  those  who  envied  him  have  read  his  heart  at 
that  moment,  they  would  have  shrunk  back,  appal- 
led at  the  fieri e  passions  raging  there,  and  learnt 
that  peace  is  not  the  handmaid  of  wealth,  or  beauty, 
or  popularity  t  but  cares  for  neither,  dwelling  with 
Use  meek  and  lowly— not  with  the  proud  and  pros- 
perous. 

The  food  set  before  him  had  been  scarcely 
touched— when  the  mind  Works  the  wants  of  the 
body  are  forgotten— and  there  he  sat,  now  leaning 
hack  hi  his  chair,  now  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the 
table  snpporUng  his  bowed  head,  his  set  teeth  and 
fiery  eye  telling  a  tale  of  wrath,  and  disappointed 
malice. 

And  who  was  the  solitary  sojourner  at  this  poor 
inn,  who  was  too  deep  in  I  bought  to  note  how  quick- 
ly, or  how  slowly  sped  the  time  ? 

It  was  Bdred  CottrelL  Mrs.  Denham  had  not 
said  to  him  you  are  a  slanderer,  a  liar,  and  a  hypo- 
crite ;  but,~withoet  intending  to  do  so,  she  had  look- 
ed it, or  his  conscience  had  so  interpreted  her 
glance  j  and  as  he  quilted  her  presence  he  cursed 
his  Own  folly  for  having  told  her  that  Rosalind's 
hand  was  to  pay  her  brother's  debts  He  watehed 
the  movements  of  the  owner  of  Denham  Park — he 
saw  her  hurried  departure— he  learnt  whither  she 
was  going,  and  felt  at  a  thought  that  Rosalind  would 
be  sated— but  not  for  him.    His  rule  was  past— yet        1 
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•  will  had  been  made  in  his  favour,  and  should  Mrs. 
Deuham  die  before  she  could  make  another,  he 
would  inherit  the  greater  part  of  her  landed  pro- 
perty. At  least  he  would  follow,  and  be  on  the 
spot  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance  that  might  turn 
up;  his  fears  might  have  misled  him— her  demeanour 
was  always  reserved,  or  if  she  only  suspected  him 
he  might  convince  her  of  his  uprightness  by  means 
of  the  honeyed  tongue,  which  had  so  often  stood  him 
in  good  stead  before. 

Thus  arguing,  he  followed,  and  himself  concealed, 
looked  on  the  happy  party  at  Ivy  Cottage,  indulging 
in  much  the  same  feelings  with  which  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  had  contemplated  the  happiness 
of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  He 
saw — he  understood ;  and  turned  away  with  gnash* 
ing  teeth.  Rosalind  had  read  hi* character — Rosa- 
lind had  revealed  it  to  Mrs.  Den  ham ;  and  some 
words  catight  as  she  passed  with  that  lady  near  the 
shrubs  that  concealed  him,  told  that  Wyvill  was 
expected — that  Wyrill  was  loved. 

Rosalind  wed  him  !— lie  would  rather  she  should 
wed  young  Leonard,  or  be  laid  in  her  grave.  Of 
all  men  in  the  world,  Rupert  Wyvill  was  the  one 
whom  he  most  hated.  He  had  triumphed  over  him 
once — it  should  go  hard  if  he  did  not  triumph  over 
him  again.  But  nothing  eouhl  be  done  then  with 
Mrs.  Uenham,  or  any  at  Ivy  Cotuure,  so  he  rode 
back' to  the  Red  Lion,  there  to  brood  in  silence  and 
solitude  over  his  disappointed  hopes — his  (ailing 
fortunes,  and  plan  the  means  for  retrieving  both. 
The  landlady  had  formerly  been  a  servant  in  his 
family ;  she  had  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  he 
knew  her ;  she  would  obey  his  orders  in  all  things, 
and  advance  his  interest  in  every  way—as  long  as 
he  could  pay  her  handsomely. 

A  bustle  in  the  narrow  street — a  trampling  of 
feet — and  a  confusion  of  tongues  disturbed  his  train 
of  thought,  and  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

"  What,  no  peace  ?  Is  there  no  peace  to  be  had 
from  within  or  without,"  he  muttered,  as  he  strode 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  crowd  below 
"  They  seem  bringing  in  a  dead  body.  If  that  is  to 
stay  at  the  Red  Lion,  I  shall  leave  it,"  was  his  pet- 
tish remark  to  the  landlady,  who,  having  closed  the 
door  behind  her,advanoed  towards  him  with  a  pallid 
face,  but  not  a  subdued  mien. 

"I  will  do  as  you  wish,  sir,  in  all  things;  but 
mayhap  you  don't  know  whose  body  'tis,  as  a  clonk 
was  thrown  over  it,"  replied  the  woman  submis- 
sively.    «  k  is  Mrs.  Den  ham's." 

«•  Mrs.  Denham's  !"  exclaimed  Edred  Cottrell  in 
a  tone  composed  of  many  mingling  emotions.  «•  Is 
she  dead  ?"  he  questioned  eagerly,  after  a  momenta 

Cause,  with  a  gleam  of  demoniacal  triumph  in  his 
een  eyes. 

"  Not  quite,  sir  |  but  from  what  I  ae*»s  and  hears, 
she  cannot  live  long,  she  has  scarcely  spoken  since 
the  accident." 

"  What  accident  ?" 

*'  Why  the  horses  took  fright,  sir,  at  some'at— ran 
away,  and  fell  into  the  quarry  at  Datchett*a  I*ne 
The  carriage  is  smashed  all  to  pieces— the  postbov 
very  much  hurt— the  man-servant  killed  outright'; 
and  the  lady  herself  not  much  better.  No  wonder ! 
The  post-horses  came  from  the  Bear— and  the  Bear 
horses  are  never  good ; — they  never  even  stop  to 
take  a  whisp  of  hay  or  a  drop  of  water  at  my  house, 
though  it  n  a  long  stage  to  T— ,  and  the  landlord  is 
n  set  tip  impertinent  fellow.  The  quarry  men  and 
some  others  have  brought  the  poor  lady  here, 
knowing  that  she  would  find  every  care  and  com- 
fort at  the  Red  Lion.*  But  as  for  the  Black  Bear 
postboy,  he  may  go  where  anv  one  will  take  him 
in,"  added  the.  land  lady,  with  a' toss  of  the  head. 

"  Not  yet  dead— but  most  die  speedilv.  She  can 
scarcely  have  altered  her  will— she  would  naturally 
wait  till  her  return  to  Denham— she  shall  never 
return  !  I  may  yet  triumph  !  yet  be  heir !"  were 
Edred  CoUreU's  thoughts  whilst  the  grasping  land- 


lady of  the  Red  lion  was  venting  her  spite  against 
her  rival  of  the  Black  Bear. 

44  Had  not  you  better  have  the  lady  under  your 
own  eye  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hudson  significantly. 

"  Certainly :  I  can  rely  on  you,"  he  replied  with 
equal  significance.  ««It»  lucky  that  she  ia  fallen 
into  such  kind  hands.  I  will  assist  in  carrying  her 
into  my  room,  which  is  the  best  in  your  house,  and 
the  quietest,  too,  being  away  from  die  other  apait- 
ments,  at  the  end  of  that  long  passage." 

The  landlady's  report  of  Mrs.  Denham's  state 
seemed  more  correct  than  reports  usually  are,  for 
when  placed  on  Edred *s  bed  she  appeared  indeed 
to  be  little  better  than  dead ;  deep-drawn  breaths, 
and  occasional  low  moans  alone  giving  proof  of  life. 
The  face  was  of  ghastly  paleness— the  eyes  contin- 
ued closed  \  and  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved, 
though  Mrs.  Hudson  bathed  her  temples  with  vine- 
gar and  water,  and  even  poured  a  little  brandy  down 
her  throat. 

'  Poor  old  lady !  she  is  almost  gone— she  does 
not  see  or  understand  any  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Hud- 
son.   "  Hod  not  we  better  send  for  the  doctor,  sir  >" 

"  She  will  have  ceased  to  live  before  he  can  ar- 
rive," answered  Edred,  after  bending  for  some  mo- 
ments over  the  body. 

"  Yea,  -sir,  that  is  pretty  certain  j  hut  people  will 
think  it  odd  if  he  ain't  sent  for,  and  as  you  are  to 
have  the  lady1*  money,  I  hear,  it  will  be  a  satisfac- 
tion any  how  at  the  erowner's  inquest.  .  He  is  a 
young  hand,  and  don't  know  much  to  my  mind,  but 
still  he  is  a  doctor.": 

"  You  arc  quite  right,  Honssm  \  I  am  so  shocked, 
so  bewildered,  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  about ; 
of  course  all  must  be  done  that  eon  be  done.  Send 
for  the  doctor  directly." 

"  Aunt,  the  men  have  brought  a  trunk  and  some 
other  things  belonging  to  the  lady,  from  the  quarry. 
Where  shall  I  put  them?"  inquired  a  heavy,  awk- 
ward-looking girl  of  about  seventeen,  entering  the 
room  at  the  moment  with  'cloaks,  and  a  work-box 
under  her  arm.  "  I  eouhl  not  bring  up  the  trunk 
myself."  « 

'"  Better  put  all  the  things  in  here  at  once,  Molly  ; 
they  will  be  safe  in  Mr.  Cottrell's  room— he  is  the 
poor  lady's  nearest  relation." 

All  the  articles  belonging  to  Mrs.  Denham,  were 
accordingly  phfeed  in  her  room;  and  the  men 
handsomely  paid  for  their  trouble  by  Edred. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Thompson,  the  village  apothe- 
cary, or  doctor  as  the  villagers  termed  him,  made 
his  appearance.  It  was  impossible  to  look  m  his 
face  and  suspect  him  of  wisdom  ?  and  equally  im- 
possible to  hear  him  utter  a  eentence,  and  doubt 
that  he  considered  himself  a  Galen.  He  thought 
himself  wise,  and  endeavoured  to  look  wise ;  and 
some  believed  him  to  be  what  he  desired  t*  be 
thought ;— not  so  Edred  Cottrell,  but  his  manner 
was  courteous  in  the  extreme  ;  and  Mr.  Thnmpst  n 
was  most  deferentially  submissive  in  return,  save 
that  he  still  si>oke  with  the  brevity  and  btnntncss 
which  he  had  assumed  on  first  entering  the  pro- 
fession, having  heard  that  brevity  and  Muntness  hsd 
been  the  characteristics  of  a  ramons  London  phy- 
sician. 

««  Bod  case  sirwvery  bad,"  said  the  young  doc- 
tor, shaking  his  head. 

«  No  hope  ?"  asked  Edred,  in  a  tone  befitting  the 
melancholy  question. 

•«  None,  star  %  sorry  to  distress  an  affectionate  re- 
lative, bnt  must  tell  the  truth — sincerity  Is  a  duty. 
We  will  try  bleeding."  ' 

"  Do  you  think  it  a  ease  where  Weeding  would 
be  advisable  *  The  lad*  is  not  young  ;  I  onry  throw 
out  a  hint,  bavins;  the  fullest  reKanee  on  your  judg- 
ment," saidJEdrcd  graciously. 

"  Right,  sir;  I  honour  your  wisdom— bleeding  is 
injurious  in  many  easrs,  but  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice, and  a  young  medical  man,  however  talented, 
must  submit  to  trammels  he  despises.    If  you  oo 
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her  nearest  relative  forbid  it,  of  course  nothing  can 
be  said." 

"  Oh,  no,  Doctor  Thompson  $  I  defer  to  your 
judgment.  But  do  you  think  that  bleeding  will  re- 
store her  to  consciousness— to  health  ?" 

M  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  or  unparalleled  skill 
eonW  effect  that,  but  I  will  do  my  best" 

Ed  red  made  no  further  opposition,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bleeding  proved  the  wisdom  of  having 
followed  the.  general  practice,  instead  of  individual 
opinion,-  for  the  patient  not  only  opened  her  eyes, 
but,  after  a  short  time,  answered  the  questions  put 
to  he*-  with  very  tolerable  clearness,  though  in  a 
low  voice. 

«*  See  the  wonderful  effects  of  medical  skill .'"  said 
Mr.  Thompson-  complacently  drawing  Edred  aside. 
"  The  lady  must  he  kept  quiet— not  talk — send  a 
composing  draught— call  in  three  hours— can't  stay 
now — wanted  in  filly  places — worked  to  a  skeleton 
—dying  by  inches—- victim  to  pity  for  suffering  hu- 
man itv." 

"  What  do  you  think  now  of  her  chance  of  ulti- 
mate recovery  ?"  asked  Ed  red  detaining  hiro. 

"  Searoehr  possible;  skill  will  do  much,  but  it  is 
not  omnipotent;  she  may  grow  worse  and  go  off 
Eke  the  snuff  of  a  caudle" 

u  Do  you  think  her  mind  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  allow  her  attending  to  worldly  business  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  her  to  make  her  will,  sir  ln 

"That  is  made." 

*  All  the  better  sir ;  she  is  not  fit  for  such  things 
now  ;  and  never  will  be,  1  fear ;  but  I  will  do  all  I 
ran  to  save  your  valuable  relative,  touched  by  your 
affectionate  solicitude.  Send  for  me  if  you  see  any 
alteration.    Good  morning,  sir." 

Edred  returned  to  the  bed,  drew  back  the  cur- 
tain, and  bent  over  the  sufferer,  who  looking  up  at 
the  noise,  recognized  him  and  spoke. 

"Edred  Cottrell -you  here.1  Where  am  I?" 
she  asked  gazing  wildly  round  the  room. 

u  Compose  yourself,  'my  dear  Mrs.  Denhamy  I 
will  WjAtch  over  yon  with  a  son 's  care ;  and  this  good 
woman,"  pointing  to  Mrs.  Hudson, "  is  a  most  kind 
and  excellent  nurse," 

"  Where  am  I !"  asked  the  sick  woman  again. 

"  At  the  Red  Lion  at  Hinckley,  my  dear  madam. 
You-were  brought  hither  after  your  dreadful  acci- 
dent :  and  I  consider  myself  most  happy  in  chanc- 
ing to  be  here  at  the  time.  This  good  woman  hav- 
ing fonrferly  lived  with  my  mother,  1  occasion-* 
ally  sleep  a  night  at  her  house  on  my  way  to 
and  from  town.  I  am  truly  shocked  to  see  you 
thus." 

"Where  is  mr  servant?  "asked  Mrs.  Denham, 
without  noticing  hh  regrets  and  assurances. 

"  I  see  it  would  be  vain  to  endeavour  to  deceive 
you,  my  dear  madam  ;  he  is  dead— killed  on  the 


'Dead .'"repeated  the  sufferer,  with  a  cry  of 
ased  by  her  start  at  the  dreadful  intelligence, 
an  every  movement  increased  her  pangs.  "  And 
the  postboy  ?*  she  asked  after  a  abort  pause. 

"Dvinftitissakl." 

M  'tis  bite !  too  late !"  murmured  Mrs.  Denham, 
closing  her  eyes,  then  half  raising  her  head  from 
the  pdlow,  heedless  of  the  pain  it  caused  her,  and 
looking  keenly  and  imploringly  into  Edred 's  face, 
she  spoke  with  greater  energy,  yet  evidently  in- 
creasing difficulty.  «  Edred  Cottrell,  grant  the 
prayer  of  a  dying*  woman  }  Send  for  the  Trevors ! 
Let  me  see  them  ere  I  die !" 

*'  It  shall  he  done,  my  dear  madam.  Can  I  do 
axny  thing  else  to  soothe  your  suffering  ?" 

"  Aa  you  hone  for  heaven,  Edred  Cottrell,  will 
you  do  as  you  hare  said  '"  questioned  the  sick  wo* 
mfttk  solemnly,  grasping  his  arm,  and  gazing  eager- 
ly into  his  half-averted  face. 

«« I  will,"  answered  Edred ;  but  he  shook  be- 
neath her  grasp  and  even  his  lips  grew  of  a  livid 


"  Send  now  !  send  inatantlv,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
f  am  dying,"  she  gasped,  sinking  back  with  a  deep 
groan. 

"  1  will  go  directly,"  saal  Edred,  quitting  the 
room, and  beckoning  Mrs.  Hudson  to  follow  him. 

The  composing  draught  took  effect,  and  Mrs. 
Denham  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

"  Poor  lady !  I  hope  she  will  live  to  see  her 
friends,"  said  the  good-natured  Molly  to  her  aunt, 
as  they  sat  together  by  the  sufferer's  bed. 

"  Pooh,  niece  !  she  would  not  do  that  if  she  lived 
a  mouth." 

"  Why,  annt — won't  they  come." 

"  Not  till  she  is  dead." 

"  Why  to  be  sore  the  gentleman  does  not  mean 
to  cheat  her  after  all,  when  she  looked  so  earnest 
and  solemn  into  his  face  I  And  he  knows  she  is 
dying  too." 

"  Hold  your  nonsense,  Molly :  yon  know  nothing, 
Mr.  Cottrell  will  send  by  and  by, but  I  have  not  got 
no  one  to  go  just  now." 

"  La,  annt,  why  Phil  Harris  would  go  in  a  min- 
ute, and  glad  to  go  too." 

"  You  are  always  talking  to  me  of  Phil  Harris," 
cried  her  annt  sharply.  "  Don  t  meddle  with  that 
you  know  nothing  about ;  she  has  made  her  wi  II, 
and  what  need  is  there  for  her  to  do  more  ?  Let 
her  die  in  peace,  and  the  sooner  and  quicker  she 
goes  the  better,  poor  soul;  she  won't  suffer  so 
union." 

"  And  who  is  to  have  her  money  ?" 

"  Mr.  Cottrell  to  be  sure." 

"  His  money  won't  do  him  much  good,  if  he 
cheata  the  poor  dying  soul.  It  is  a  shame/'  mut- 
tered Molly. 
.  "  Hold  your  tongue,  oaf  ithat  jou  are.  Do  you 
dire  vex  me,  who  keep  you  fa>m  starving?"  ex* 
claimed  Mrs.  Hodson,  who  had  tasted  the  brandy 
brought  up  for  Mrs.  Denham.  *  There— you  have 
waked  the  old  woman  with  your  foolishness.  Oh! 
no,  you  hare  not  though*-  she  sleeps  sound  enough," 
she  added,  peeping  through  the  curtain.  The  doc- 
tor says  she  will  never  he  quite  sensible  again,  and 
will  die  afore  night.  So  do  you  keep  watch,  whilst 
I  look  after  my  customers." 

The  door  closed  after  Mrs.  Hudson— her  steps 
sounded  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  died  away  in 
silence  »,  then  the  certain  was  gently  put  aside,  and 
the  sick  woman  looked  into  the  face  of  her  simple 
nurse.  The  scrutiny  was  satisfactory ;  Molly  might 
be  only  half-witted  ;  but  she  was  kind-hearted  and 
honest. 

"  Will  yon  win  the  prayers  and  blessings  or  the 
dying  r "  asked  Mrs.  Denham  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness. 

*'  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  serve 
yon,"-  replied  the  girl,  moved  even  to  tears  by  the 
appeal. 

"  Will  yen  send  Phil  Harris  to  bring  my  friends  ? 
— for  no  one  else  will  do  it." 

"  That  will  I  directly,  ma'aea  i  and  he  has  a  horse 
of  his  own,  and  will  be  bask  very  soon.  Phil  will 
do  any  thing  I  ask  him,"  she  added,  almost  equally 
proud  of  her  lover's  horse,  and  bis  affection. 
"  Where  shall  he  go  toy  ma'am  r" 

"I*  mv  writing  desk  with  those  cloaks  r  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Denham. 

«  Yes,  ma'am,"  cried  Molly,  rising  to  bring  it. 

It  was  now  that  Mrs.  Denham  was  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  her  long  habit  of  self-control.  To 
move  was  torture,  yet  she  smothered  the  groans 
which  she  could  not  quite  suppress,  and  steadied 
one  band  with  the  other,  whilst  she  wrote  a  few 
lines. 

"  There— let  him  take  that  to  Captain  Trevor's 
at  Ivy  Cottage,  as  fast  as  he  can  t  say  nothing  to 
any  body  here,  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  family.  If  they  arrive  before  I  die  he  shall 
have  twenty  guineas  for  his  trouble." 
M  Oh,  mercy  !  that  will  set  us  up  in  a  house,' 
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cried  the  simple  Molly  joyfully.  "  I  bear  Phil 
whistling  in  the  yard,  so  I  will  slip  down  the  back 
stairs  and  then  nobody  will  see  me." 

"  Go ;  but  make  haste  back,  for  there  is  more  to 
be  done,  aiwl  your  sunt  may  return,"  cried  Mrs. 
Denham  impatiently. 

The  girl  gave  a  knowing  no  1  and  departed. 

Within  ten  minutes  she  was  again  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  woman — her  eyes  glistening  with  delight 

"  He  is  off,  m»Vm>- he  was  on  his  hone,  so  there 
Is  no  time  lost ;  and  he  bade  roe  tell  you  with  his 
duty,  that  he  would  win  the  twenty  guineas  to  a 
sartainty." 

"  Good  girl ;  now  do  further  as  I  say  %  and  yon 
shall  have  another  twenty  guineas  for  yourself  $  out 
if  you  betray  me — the  curse  of  the  dying  will  rest 
upon  you.  Take  this  packet— hide  it— let  no  one 
here  see  it ;  but  if  1  die  before  my  friends  arrive, 
give  it  yomself  toCaptain  Trevor  or  Mr.  Philips  of 
the  Mount,  as  I  have  directed  ;  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive what  I  promised.    May  I  trust  you  ?" 

'<  That  you' mar,  ma'am  ;  'for  I  thinks  of  my  own 
poor  dying  mother,  and  can't  abide  to  see  you 
cheated." 

*'  You  are  a  good  girl ;  and  God  will  reward  yon. 
Now  put  back  the  ease  under  the  cloaks,  just  as  it 
was  before,  so  that  no  one  may  suspect  its  Having 
been  moved,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  reloeking  it  with 
a  key  attached  to  her  watch-chain,  which  she  re* 
placed  on  a  chair  by  the  bed,  as  before.  "  Stay  in 
the  room  as  much  aa  possible,  hut  say  nothing  kind 
to  me,  or  of  me,  lest  it  awaken  suspicion  ;  and  do 
you  pour  out  ray  medicine  and  give  H  to  me  if  you 
can.  Be  pradent— be  secret,  girl,  and  pray  that  I 
may  live  till  my  friends  arrive ;  longer  than  that  I 
dare  not  hope  for  life.  I  will  now  try  to  sleep,  and 
let  none  know  that  1  have  been  awake." 

"  Who  comes  here  ?"  exclaimed  Michael  Trevor, 
as  he  stood  in  the  porch  at  Ivy  Cottage  with  his  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Woolley's  executor  and  Ho 
salind.  *  He  should  come  on  an  errand  of  war  or 
love  by  his  furious  riding." 

"  Pray  heaven  that  he  come  not  on  a  sadder  er- 
rand than  either,"  observed  Rosalind  quickly,  her 
thoughts  recurring  to  Mrs.  Denham  and  her  mel- 
ancholy presentiments. 

"  Areyou  Captain  Trevor  ?••  asqnired  the  horse- 
man, reining  up  his  smoking  steed  with  a  strong 
and  dextrous  hand. 

"  I  am.    What  la  your  buameas  with  me  ?" 

"To  give  you  this  paper,  sir, and  beg  you  to  come 
with  all  speed  to"  the  Red  Lion  at  Hinckley,  for  the 
dying  lady  is  hardly  dealt  by,"  replied  the  messen- 
ger, placing  a  paper  in  Captain  Trevor's  hand,  who 
turned  very  pale  on  reading  it. 

Rosalind  was  by  her  father's  side  m  an  instant, 
and  ere  he  guessed  her  purpose,  she  too  had  peru- 
sed the  hurried  and  scarcely  legible  lines. 

-What  la  the  matter  J"  asked  Mr.  Phillips. 
"  Who  is  dying  at  Hinckley  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Deriham ;  and  she  entreats  us  to  go  to 
her  instantly,  if  we  would  see  her  alive;  adding 
something  snout  being  in  CottrelPs  power,  which  I 
do  not  comprehend." 

<<  Is'M r.  Cottrell  in  the  same  bouse  P"  asked  Ro- 
salind of  Phil  Harris,  for  it  was  he  who  had  ridden 
with  all  possible  speed  to  secure  the  twenty  guineas. 

"Yes,  ma'am, and  orders  all  things  just  as  he 
likes  |  and  Molly  bade  me  say  cheated  the  poor 
lady,  promising  to  send  for  her  friends,  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  do.  But  yon  must  be  offdireet- 
ly,  or  she  wiN  not  live  till  yon  get  there." 

"  Fly !  flv  to  save  her !  since  he  li  there,  her  life 
is  not  safe/'  exclaimed  Rosalind  wildly,  wringing 
her  hands. 

"Have  yon  good  reason  for  what  you  say.'" 
questioned  her  father,  to  whom  she  had  not  re- 
vealed her  worst  suspicions  of  Edred  Cottrell. 

**  He  would  stop  at  nothict^-not  even  murder  to 


gain  his  ends ;  and  Mrs.  Denham  %  present  will  is 
in  his  favour." 

"  Then  not  an  instant  must  be  lost ;  I  will  take 
vour  horse,  Michael,  and  gallop  across  the  country. 
I)o  you  follow  with  your  mother  and  Rosalind,  for 
she  desires  tosee  both." 

«  I  will  ride  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Philips  %  *  my 
presence  as  a  magistrate  and  friend  may  be  of  nae- " 

«*  I  wiN  take  the  ladies  in  my  chaise  to  B. ;  and  if 
?oo  order  out  four  horses  as  you  pass  through,  they 
will  be  little  later  than  yourselves,"  sahl  Mr.  Bar- 
ley, Woolley's  executor,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to"  B.,  having  eonelnded  the  business  on 
which  he  had  come,  and  overheard  the  preceding 
conversation. 

*  Do  so.  Thank  yon,  Barley,"  cried  Captain 
Trevor,  springing  on  his  eon's  horse,  that  stood 
ready  saddled  for  its  young  master's  use,  and  setting 
spars  to  its  shies,  calling  back  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate— .*  Break.it  gently  to  your  mother." 

*  Let  me  have  your  servant's*  horse,  Philips  ;  and 
I  wiH  go  with  you,  since  Burley  will  take  care  of 
mv  mother,"  cried  Michael.  • 

"Av,  do,"  answered  Mr.  Philips,  as  he  galloped 
after  Captain  Trevor. 

«*  To  break  the  matter  gently-  to  Mrs.  Trevor,  or 
even  to  soften  the  account  of  her  friend's  danger, 
was  out  of  the  question,  for,  attracted  by  the  furious 
galloping  of  the  messenger,  and  the  loud  talking 
which  succeeded,  she  already  knew  the  truth. 

The  shock  was  great;  hut  the  hope  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Denham  once  moce  alive  enabled  her  for  the 
time  to  master  her  emotion,  and  she  and  Rosalind 
were  on  their  way  to  Hinckley  within  a  few  inmates 
after  the  departure  of  the  gentlemen. 


CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

«•  How  is  iot  patient  ?  Oh  !  sleeping^-*!!  right ! 
the  wonderful  effects  of  skill  •  Let  herale«n>on— 
I  will  call  in  again,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  re-entering 
Mrs.  Denham 's  room  at  the  espiration  of  some 
hours. 

«*  Any  chance  of  recovery  ?"  asked  Edred  Cot- 
trell, with  affectionate  interest  of  the  sententious 
apothecary. 

"  Can  scarcely  say— thenght  not  before j  hot  the 
draught  has  done  wonders — send  another." 

**  Do,  by  all  means  \  I  consider  my  relative  par- 
ticularly fortunate  hi  finding  su*h  skill  in  this  poor 
village." 

M  Much  flattered,  sir ;  hope  she  may  recover  \  b»it 
the  riietcst  trifle  in  her  precarious  state  may  yet 
prove  fatal.  Good  morning,  sir.  Moat  attend  to 
poor  patients  as  well  as  rich.*' 

«« There  are  some  people  down  stairs  enquiring 
for  yoti,  Mrs.  Hudson.  You  had  better  go  to  them, 
and  I  will  wstch  by  my  cousin  in  the  meantime^ 
and  call  yon  should  she  wake,"  said  Rdred  Cottrell, 
later  in  the  afternoon.  «  You  may  go  too,  Molly,** 
he  said,  seeing  that  the  girl  did  not  movn. 

Molly  muttered  something  about  better  stay,  she 
might  be  wanted  \  but  in  obedience  to  a  call  from 
her  aunt,  and  an  order  from  Cottrell,  she  at  length 
quitted  the  apartment,  though  with  evident  reluc- 
tance. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone  than  Edred,  approach 
tog  the  bed,  bent  anxiously  over  the  sufferer.    Her 
breathing  convinced  him   that  she  slept ;  and  ho 
turned  away  with  a  satisfied  air,  moving  about  the 
room  with  a  noiseless,  eat-like  motion. 

Putting  aside  the  cloaks  that  lay  across  the  tronk, 
he  discovered  the  writing  case  j  and  his  eye  gleamed 
with  triumph  at  the  sight.    Mrs.  Denham  lutd  in- 

I  tended  to  lock  it,  but  her  trembling  hand  had  per- 
formed it*  office  ill,  and  it  opened  at  his  touch. 
Every  scrap  of  paper  was  carefully  examined,  then 
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carefully  replaced,  whilst  an  exalting  smile  spoke 
bis  satisfaction  at  the  result.  There  was  money  in 
the  case,  but  be  cared  nut  for  that — there  was  no 
sign  of  frrs-h  will,  or  any  instructions  for  making  one ; 
and  the  only  piece  of  writing  in  which  lie  was 
named  was  an  old — "  Mem— Leave  Edred  Cottrell 
the  plate  and  fixtures." 

He  looked  an  instant  at  the  trunk,  then  replaced 
the  cloaks  and  writing  case,  knowing  that  Mrs 
Deubaro  kept  all  her  papers  in  the  latter.  He 
little  thought  that  she  was  watching  his  movements, 
ami  rejoicing  in  his  being  foiled.  _ 

The  second  draught  which  was  to  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Denh»m  on  her  waking  stood  on  a  little  table 
near  tlie  vindtw.  She  saw  him  approach  t  be  tab.e, 
examine  the  draught,  pour  it  put,  and  add  a  lew 
drops  from  a  small  bottle  which  he  took  from  bis 
waistcoat  pocket.  His  hand  shook  as  he  dropped 
the  drops,  but  his  face  was  turned,  so  that  she  could 
not  mark  its  expression.  The  phial  was  replaced  in 
the  pocket,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
Edred  crossed  the  room  towards  the  bed,  not  with 
his  former  stealthy  step, but  with  a  bold, firm  tread, 
as  if  be  no  longer  cared  for  disturbing  the  rest  of 
the  sleeper. 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Denham  moved  notr  till  the  in- 
tensity of  her  Ngony  forced  from  her  a  feeble  groan, 
and  a  clutching  of  the  bed»clotlies. 

It  was  enough  for  the  watchful  Edred  •*— the 
next  moment  he  stood  beside  her,  with  the  draught 
in  his  hand,  and  words  of  affection  on  his  lips. 

"  Y«u  are  better,  my  dear  Mrs.  Denham,  and  1 
am  rejoiced  to  see  it.  lour  doctor  says  his  draught 
haa  done  wonders ;  and  he  has  sent  another  to  be 
taken  immediately  on  your  awakening,  which  is  to 
work  still  greater  marvels." 

Mrs.  Denham  looking  steadily  on  him,  saw,  or 
fancied  she  saw,  a  slight  confusion. 

"  I  am  too  ill  to  take  it  now  ;  put  it  aside  for  a 
few  minutes,''  she  replied,  speaking  slowly  and 
painfully. 

"  It  will  relieve  your  pain,"  he  remarked,  with 
soothing  gentleness,  holding  it  towards  her. 

M  I  have  no  douU  it  will— put  if  here ;  and  I  can 
take  it  presently,'1  she  murmured.  "  Hut  my  lips 
are  parched— let  mr  first  have  some  tea." 

H  You  had  better  take  the  tea  afterwards." 

"  No  j  I  will  have  it  first,"  persisted  the  sufferer. 

Edred  hesitated ;  then  ringing  the  bell,  ordered 
the  tea,  and  set  do*  n  the  glass  by  the  bed  as  she  bad 
desired. 

"  Are  the  Trevors  come  .'"asked  Mi's.  Denham, 
speaking  as  if  to  Edred,  but  glancing  at  Molly,  who 
brought  the  tea. 

"  No,  ma'am  $  nobody  is  come  as  yet ;  but  I  dare 
say  they  will  be  here  very  soon  now,  for  it  is  getting 
near  six,"  said  Molly,  taking  it  upon  herself  to  re- 
"  You  had  better  drink  the  tea  at  once,  ma'am, 


ply 

for  I  may  be  wanted  below,"  she  added,  significantly, 
as  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  coming  up  the  village 
street  at  a  great  (wee  struck  on  her  eager  ear." 

Mrs.  Denham,  taking  the  cup,  told  the  girl  that 
she  might  go. 

Molly  glanced  from  the  window  as  she  put  back 
a  chair,  then  across  to  Mrs.  Denham  with  ajoiful 
look  ere  she  passed  out  of  the  room.  "  Did  you 
send  for  the  Trevors  as  you  promised  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Denham,  looking  keenly  at  Kdi-ed,  by  whom  Molh  's 
manoeuvre  had  been  unobserved. 

"  As  witon  aa  I  could  find  a  messenger ;  but  the 
Trevors  are  not  (leople  to  hurry  themselves ;  I  dare 
say  they  will  be  here  by  and  bye.  I  would  have 
•eat  sor  Doctor  Sjkes  from  R-—,  but  he  is  lying 
dangerously  ill  himself,  I  hear ;  a  circumstance"  the 
Iras  to  be  regretted,  as  all  s|ieak  so  highly  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  skill.  Yon  had  better  take  his  second 
draught  at  once,  my  dear  madam." 

«  Uive  it  to  me."  .  , 


*  Shall  I  hold  it  to  your  lips,  my  dear  Mrs.  Den- 
ham V* 

"No,  Edred  Cotlrell  *  your  hand  shakes  more 
than  mine ;  hut  mine  is  the  shaking  of  pain,  and 
yours  of  guilt,"  she  replied,  speaking  her  thoughts 
out  boldly,  for  she  had  caught  the  sound  of  Captaia 
Trevor's  toice  in  the  passage,  and  knew  that  she 
was  no  longer  helpless. 

41  Guilt  i"  repeated  Edred,  cowering  beneath  her 
gaze. 

"  Yes,  guilt !  Edred  Cotlrell.  You  have  lied  to  a 
dying  * oman,  and  there  is  no  mote  peace  for  you 
on  earth.  You  have  not  sent  for  my  friends  as  you 
saj,  for  your  tnoaghts  and  your  deeds  are  evil,  and 
will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  honest  hearts.  You 
sought  among  my  private  nepers— but  in  vain. 
'I  here  is  a  will,  but  it  is  in  safe  hands ; — there  is  a 
will— and  the  name  of  Edred  Cottrell  is  not  in  it." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  Give  it  me  ?"  cried  Edred  fierce- 
ly, grasping  her  arm  with  one  hand,  whilst  the 
other  was  extended  towarda  her  throat 

Would  you  murder  me  ?"  she  asked,  with  the 
same  steady  gaze,  though  unable  to  suppress  a  shud- 
der at  the  fearful  expression  of*  his  countenance. 

He  answered  not ;  hut  the  white  teeth  pressed 
on  the  livid  lip  till  the  blood  sprang  beneath  the 
pressure,  and  the  very  nostrils  grew  of  a  grizzly 
shade  whilst  his  eyes'  gleamed  and  glistened  like 
two  burning  coals.  The  one  hand  drew  nerer 
to  the  throat — the  fingers  closing  and  unclos- 
ing as  it  approached— whilst  the  grasp  of  the 
other  became  so  rude,  that  a  loud  cry  of  pain  broke 
from  the  sufferer. 

"  Be  soil !  Give  op  the  paper  or  yon  die,"  said 
Edred,  in  a  whisper,  chat  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
dying  woman  like  the  hissing  of  a  thousand  deadly 
serpents. 

Jt  was  too  late— his  rule  was  past  The  door  was 
burst  open  at  the  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
struggles  of  the  land  lady,  and  Captain  Trevor,  springs 
ing  towards  the  bed,  tore  Edred  from  his  scream- 
ing victim  with  a  force  that  dashed  him  against  the 
wall,  and  for  the  instant  stunned  and  stuplfied  him. 

"We  are  too  late— she  is  dead!"  exclaimed 
Michael,  who  had  followed  close  on  his  father,  gaz- 
ing with  awe  and  grief  on  the  fainting  woman. 

"  Not  yet  dead— but  dying  ;  give  me  brandy— -a 
cordial,"  gasped  Mrs.  Denham,  exhausted  by  pain 
and  the  late  excitement,  yet  still  clear  in  her  intel- 
lect—strong in  her  purpose.  "  Any  thing  but  this 
— keep  this,"  ]>ointing  to  the  glass  which  Edred  bad 
pressed  upon  her. 

Michael  took  the  glass  aa  she  desired,  and  the 
kind-beai-tcd  Molly  brought  the  brandy— the  land- 
lady having  slunk  away. 

"  What  means  this  violence.  Ca|*atn  Trevor  ?  I 
insist  on  explanation— satisfaction,"  exclaimed 
Edred  Cottrell,  foaming  with  race. 

"  I  should  ask  ins  t  of  you.  Do  honourable  men 
grasp  helpless,  suffering  women  as  blacksmiths  han- 
dle iron  ?"  replied  Captain  Trevor,  contemptuously. 

M  You  shall  hear  more  of  this,"  cried  Edred, 
stalking  across  the  room  with  the  lover  of  revenge 
upon  his  brow. 

•*  Stop  him  !"  exalairoed  Mrs.  Denham,  roused 
by  the  dispute,  and  revived  by  the  brandy  and  water. 
':  He  sought  for  my  last  wil£— he  shall  have  Its  con- 
tents." 

The  contest  with  the  landlady  in  the  passage 
who  had  opposed  the  entrance  of  Captain  Trevor 


and  his  companions,  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
many  loiterers  about  the  inn,  and  several  persona 
had  forced  their  way  into  the  dying  woman's  room. 

Edred  in  consequence  found  such  a  phalanx  of 
foes  oppost  d  to  his  exit,  and  prepared  to  obey  Mrs. 
Denham 's  mandate  that  he  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  remain  where  he  was. 

"  You  are  too  weak  to  bear  further  exertion  yet 
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awhile,"  nkl  Captain  Trevcrf  shocked  at  ker 
ghastly  appearance. 

*  What  IB  to  be  done  must  be  done  milckiy,*'  she 
answered,  -writhing  with  pain  as  she  spoke.  "  Ro- 
salind and  her  mothers-are  they  coming  .'—life 
ebbs  apace." 

"t  expect  them  every  instant;  wait  till  they 
eo  me,  my  dear  madam." 

"  No  wailing— I  must  work  whilst  God  gives  mc 
strength,  or  how  shall  I  hope  that  he  will  grant  my 
prayer  to  die  in  her  arms.  Give  roe  the  packet, 
Molly.  Good  people,  I  will  thank  you  all  to  listen 
and  bear  witness  that  this  is  my  last  will ;  and  that 
I  am  of  sound  mind  and  a  elear  intellect.  You,  Mr. 
Philips,  with  your  friend  and  butler,  were  yester- 
day witnesses  to  my  signature  ;— will  yon  now  read 
the  contents  aloud  to  those  assembled,  that  there 
may  be  no  dispute  hereafter?  I  know  the  wily 
wickedness  of  Bdred  Cottrell,  and  will  thwart 
him." 

Mr.  Philips  read  as  desired,  only  interrupted  by 
the  means  of  the  sufferer,  which  she  could  not  en- 
tirely suppress,  though  she  buried  her  faee  in  the 
pillow. 

**  The  will  was  short,  bat  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive— not  technical,  of  course,  yet  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. It  was  only  a  provisional  wdl  till  her 
solicitor  could  complete  that  for  which  she  had  sent 
him  directions:  yet  it  was  a  transcript  of  the  clear, 
strong  mind  of  the  writer. 

Mrs.  Denlutra  began  by  revoking  all  former  wills, 
and  th^n .  proceeded  to  bequeath  her  property  as 
follows: — 

A  thousand  pounds  as  a  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Se well— the  same  sum  to  Michael  Trevor,  and 
Anne  Weston  *  some  pensions  to-  servants  and  de- 
pendants—complimentary  rings  and  legacies  to 
friends  and  relations— twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  Rosalind-  Trevor — twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
Rupert  Wyrill ;  Uenham  Park  and  all  her  other 
property  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Trevor  for  their 
lives,  to  descend  at  their  death  to  Rosalind  ;  and,  in 
ease  of  herdyingunmarried,togo  to  Rupert  Wyvill. 

M  Such  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  you  are 
all  witnesses,"  said  Mrs.  Denham,  as  Mr.  Philips 
concluded.  "  A  letter  is  now  on  its  way  to  my 
solicitor,  bidding  him  destroy  my  former  will,  and 
draw  up  a  new  one  according  to  what  you  have  just 
heard  read;  but  for  this  last,  there  is  no  time,  so  my 
will  roust  stand  as  drawn  up  by  myself.  You  are  all 
witnesses." 

"  We  are,"  cried  all. 

"  I  thank  you !  and  now  you  may  go." 

Good  feeling  prompted  the  crowd  to  obey,  and 
the  room  was  cleared  of  all  strangers  but  Molly. 

"  Captain  Trevor,  I  rely  on  your  giving  twenty 
guineas  to  the  messenger  who  called  you  hither ; 
and  twenty  more  to  that  good  girl  who  sent  him," 
pointing  to  Molly.  "  But  for  her  I  had  been  the 
victim  of  that  wretch  ;  and  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  and 
would-be  murderer,  would  have  inherited  the  home 
of  my  fathers." 

"  1  whl  double  the  sum,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Trevor ;  "  she  deserves  it  all." 

"  And  she  shall  have  something  from  me  too,  said 
Mr.  Philips,  giving  Molly  a  friendly  slap  on  the 
shoulder* 

"  All  this  is  the  mere  raving  of  a  dying  woman 
who  knows  not  what  she  says  in  her  delirium,"  ex- 
claimed Edred  Cottrell,  striving  to  master  his  isge. 

•*  The  will  was  signed  yesterday,  when  she  was  in 
perfect  health,  though  with  a  dread  of  evil,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Philips  drily.  «  As  for  her  charges 
against  you— those  are  your  concern. 

*  They  are  wise!  false  as  the  foul  fiend  !"  ex- 
claimed  Edred  in  passion,  the  white  foam  curling  on 
his  lips  as  he  spoke.  "  She  is  delirious— she  has 
not  been  herself  since  the- accidents  I  can  bring 
witnesses  of  that." 

"I  am  not  delirious,  Edred  Cottrell  j  and  you 


know  it.  My  charges  are  true,  and  yon  feel  that 
they  are," said  Mrs.  Denham,  extending  her  arm 
towards  him,  and  speaking  with  stern  solemnity. 
"If  vou  would  elear  yourself  from  the  charge  of 
seeking  to  hasten  the  work  of  death,  drink  the  con- 
tents of  that  glass,  which  you  pressed  so  strongly 
upon  me.' 

The  wooM-be-murderer  quailed  beneath  her  eye 
— his  strong  frame  shook—*  cold  perspiration  rase 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  pallid  features  worked  con- 
vulsively. 

"  Give  it  me  !"  lie  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper  after  a 
fearful  sileooe,  during  which  all  present  held  their 
breath. 

He  took  the  draught  from  MtchaeTs  hand— but  it 
never  touched  his  lips ;  before  any  one  guessed  his 
purpose  the  glass  was  dashed  through  the  open 
window,  and  tell  in  a  hundred  pieces  on  the  stones 
below. 

"  VHlaln  !  then  yon  did  mean  ker  death,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Trevor,  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
whilst  Michael  and  Mr.  Philips  crowded  round  him. 

"Quit  your  hold  !  Where  is  the  proof?0  cried 
Bdred  triumphantly.  "  Who  will  credit  the  ravings 
of  delirium  r" 

'  There  is  proof  on  your  person — I  slept  not  as 
you  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Denham  "But  let  him 
go  !  she  added,  addressing  her  friends.  M  He  is 
now  too  well  known  to  do  more  harm,  and  the  dying 
should  not  seek  revenge,  I  forgive  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven." 

Captain  Trevor  loosened  his  grasp  at  her  desire, 
and  Edred  Cottrell  stalked  from  the  room,  giving 
back  scowl  for  scowl,  and  shaking  his  hand  in  a 
menacing  attitude  towards  the  bed  as  he  passed 
oat. 

"  Who  is  this  coming  so  swiftly  >"  cpiestioned 
Mrs.  Trevor  of  her  daughter,  as  they  were  rapidly 
hearing  Hiriekley. 

«  Bdred  Cottrell,"  answered  Rosalind. 

"  I  fear  he  brings  ill  news,"  faltered  Mrs.  Trevor, 
m  ho  was  in  a  state  of  painful  excitement ;  from  her 
great  anxiety  foa>her  ok!  friend. 

"He  will' bring  us  no  good  news;  depend  on 
that,"  said  her  daughter. 

As  Edred  approached,  he  appeared  undecided  as 
to  which  side  he  should  take  j  but  finally,  bidding 
the  postilions  stop,  he  rode  up  to  the  one  where  sat 
Mrs.  Trevor,  and  reining  up  his  horse  abruptly 
leant  in  at  the  window. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  madam,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  mournful  tidings;  but  I  come  at  your  hus- 
band's request.  All  is  over  1  and  he  begs  you  win 
return  to  Ivy  Cottage  immediately,  as  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  vou  at  Hinckley." 

"Not  dead  ?  'fell  me  not  that!"  cried  Mrs. 
Trevor,  fixing  a  supplicating  gaze  on  his  face. 

«  Yes,  dead— quite  dead  !*  ne  replied  in  a  hollow 
voice.    Mrs.  Trevor  sank  back  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  Turn ;  and  drive  back  to  Ivy  Cottage  at  fast  as 
you  can,"  cried  Edred  authoritatively  to  the  postil- 
ions. *  I  grieve  for  you,  Mrs.  Trevor ;  but  roost 
return  to  Hinckley.  Good  morning,"  and  bowing 
to  Rosalind  and  her  mother,  he  retraced  his  steps 
at  a  foil  gallop. 

"  Go  on  to  Ilmekley,"  said  Rosalind  to  the  post 
dots,  speaking  as  authoritatively  as  Edred  him- 
self had  done.  "  Drive  as  fast  as  youcan ;  and  you 
shall  be  well  rewarded." 

Crack  went  the  whips,  and  on  rolled  the  carriage 
towards  the  lied  Lion,  as  swiftly  as  four  stout  posters 
could  bear  it. 

"  Yes— you  are  right  pi  should  like  to  look  upon 
her  once  again,  even  as  she  is,"  gasped  Mrs.  Trevor. 

**  My  dear  mother,  compose  yourself  r— she  is 
not  dead;  I  caught  Edred's  look  as  he  rode  off. 
He  has  been  foiled,  and  this  is  his  last  scheme  of  re- 
venge— 4know  him  well,"  said  Rosalind  soothingly, 

"Will  they  never  come?  Shall  1  not  see  them 
ere  I  die  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Denham  in  feeble  accents. 
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recovering  from  a  fainting  fit,  the  effect  of  over 
exertion,  and  only  partially  revived  by  die  cordial 
administered,  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  the 
tortures  the  endured. 

"  I  expect  them  every  moment,"  replied  Captain 
Trevor,  wiping  her  damp  brow  with  a  woman's 
gentleness,  whilst  Mrs.  Philip*  turned  and  dashed 
away  a  tear,  wrung  from  her  by  her  agonising 

"Every  moment  may  be  my  last;  I  only  pray  to 
see  tbem  once  again,  murmured  the  sufferer. 
And  God  grants  my  prayer,"  she  exclaimed.  "They 
come— and  I  am  blest!*' 

A  carriage  drove  furiously  up  to  the  door;  and  in 
a  few  momenta  Rosalind  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mother  leaning  on  Michael. 

"Thank  God  !  He  has  been  merciful!  Now  I 
die  happy,"  exelaimed  the  sufferer,  starting  up,  and 
throwing  an  arm  around  the  neck  of  each  as  they 
knelt  beside  the  bed. 

An  hour  after,  and  those  who  looked  up  from  the 
street  saw  that  the  shutters  of  the  room  were  closed , 
and  the  pioua  clergy  man,  who  had  attended  the 
sufferer  at  her  express  desire,  Quitted  the  house,  a 
mingled  expression  of  hope  and  sadness  might  be 
traced  on  his  placid  features,  A  soul  had  left  this 
earth,  and  gone  up  for  final  judgment;  but  as  he 
hoped,  in  peace  with  man,  in  humble  faith  towards 
its  Maker  and  Jtrdensaer. 

The  shock  was  great  to  all.  Even  Mr.  Philips 
ottered  no  jest  for  a  week,  and  Mrs.  Trevor's  life 
was  despaired  of  for  many  hours.  Edred  had  worked 
much  ill ;  but  not  all  he  had  intended. 

"  What  is  wealth  ?  give  me  hack  my  friend," 
was  Mrs.  Trevor's  reply  to  a  worldly-minded  con- 
soler. And  thus  felt  all  the  party  j  even  Michael 
regretted  her  death;  and  rejoiced  in  his  sister's 
splendid  prospects  without  one  feeling  of  envy. 

How  could  he  envy  Rosalind  when  she  had  given 
him  all  she  had;  and  was  ready  to  share  with  htm 
all  that  she  might  hereafter  possess. 

Time  softens  sorrow,  and  Mrs.  Trevor  had  too 
many  blessings  left  to  murmur  at  the  will  of  Heaven . 
She  had  been  reconciled  to  Iter  early  friend,  who 
died  with  her  name  upon  her  lips;  and  it  was  sinful 
to  repine.  Strength  came  again  as  she  breathed 
the  balmy  ah*  of  a  healthful  summer,  and  her  quiet 
smiles  grew  every  day  more  joyous,  and  less  rare. 
Two  months  had  pnased  since  her  friend's  death, 
yet  she  had  not  visited  Denham ;  but  in  compliance 
with  her  husband's  earnest  entreaties,  an  early  day 
was  fixed  for  their  leaving  Ivy  Cottage. 

"Change  of  air  will  be  of  service  to  you,  and 
Rosalind  also,  I  hope,  for  I  do  not  like  her  looks ; 
she  is  thin,  pale,  and  restless,  tor  sunk  in  reverie," 
observed  Captain  Trevor  with  a  father's  anxiety. 

"She  is  looking  iM,  dear  girl;  she  has  persisted 
in  remaining  too  much  in  my  sick  room,  and  she  is 
coming  in  now  I  see,  though  she  has  been  out  so 
short  a  time.  Michael  can  never  coax  her  to  take 
a  long  walk  as  she  used  to  do." 

'♦Your  mother  would  rather  have  your  room 
than  your  company,  and  desires  that  you  -will  stay 
out  another  hour,"  said  Captain  Trevor,  leaning 
from  the  window.    «  Carry  her  off,  Michaet." 

••  Poor  roe  t  never  was  any  one  so  tyrannised  over 
by  father,  mother,  and  brother,"  said  Rosalind,  as 
Michael,  twining  her  arm  within  bis,  marched 
her  off. 

"  Advertise  for  a  husband,  sweet  sister,  to  free 
you  from  our  despotism." 

**  The  remedy  might  be  worse  than  the  disease," 
answered  Rosalind  with* a  blush. 

K  That  is  for  your  decision.  But  come  along,  we 
-will  have  a  three  mile  walk,  first  on  this  niee  green 
terrace,  that  overlooks  half  the  country,  and  then— 
but  Mess  me!  who  is  this  riding  so  furiously  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  corn  and  turnips  ?  It  must  be  a 
sailor,  or  a  beggar.  No  *  it  b  Wyvill.  Surely  it  is 
WyviU !  whom  we  hare  all  given  up  for  lost,  he' 


having  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  my  letter  announ- 
cing his  legacy,  lie  must  forget  that  it  is  *ot 
hunting  season,  and  thinks  he  is  following  the 
hounds.  Why  he  is  goinfr.  to  take  that  high  hedge 
ami  ditch,  and  is  making  tor  the  terrace,  waving  his 
hand  as  if  wafting  a  salute  to  his  lady  love.  Stand 
back,  Rosalind  ;  or  he  will  be  upon  tia.  Such  a  leap 
and  scramble!  There  is  not  another* man  in  the 
county  who  would  have  done  such  a  thing.  Wyvill, 
my  fine  fellow,  are  you  mad?  or  racing  after  the 
philosopher's  stone  r" 

"  I  am  seeking  happiness,"  answered  Rupert, 
springing  from  his  panting  steed,  and  addressing 
Rosalind  with  an  ardour  that  needed  no  interpreta- 
tion. 

"  Whew !  sits  the  wind  that  way  ?  I  shall  not  be 
missed  if  I  take  myself  off,  I  suspect ;  and  I  may  as 
well  look  after  Philips'  horse,  tor  that  mad  lover 
will  never  bestow  a  thought  on  him  or  me  either. 
So  this  comes  of  cut  and  come  again.  I  shall  write 
a  uovel,  entitled  not '  Cut  and  Ran,'  but  *  Cut  and 
Love.'  I  never  suspected  Rosalind  of  being  Cupid's 
slave,  but  the  most  prudent  and  most  con h dent  are 
caught  al  last ;  and  really  my  s'ster  Rosalind  is  not 
only  a  loving,  but  a  very  lovcable  body  too,  with  all 
her  high  spirit.  I  do  believe  that  she  loves  every 
thing  in  nature,  even  the  very  trees  ami  flowers ; 
and,  above  all,  the  glorious  sunshine." 

Michael  was  quite  right — Ru|iert  thought  only  of 
Rosalind ;  and  neither  her  brother  nor  his  friend's 
horse  ever  came  into  his  mind. 

"Rupert  Wyvill,  there'  are  great  and  heavy 
charges  againslyou,''  began  Michaet  Trevor,  w  ith 
mock  solemnity,  approaching  the  bower,  where  sat 
the  lovers  some  three  hours  after.  '*  Seven  farmers 
have  warrants  out  against  you  for  having  destroyed 
their  crops  by  your  furious  n  cling*— Philips  is  raising 
the  pone  cornitatu*  to  recover  his  horse— my  father 
and  mother  are  in  a  rnvet ious  rage ;  and  worst  of  all, 
the  cook  is  io  a  perfect  frenzy  at  having  her  dinner 
spoilt  by  the  delay  of  an  hour." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  had  no  idea  tliat  it  was  so 
late,"  exclaimed  Wyvill,  starting  up.  Where  is 
the  horse  j»" 

"  8tolen  by  gipsies,  roost  probably.  When  a 
friend  lends  me  a  horse,  I  ride  it  soberly,  and  have 
it  well  taken  care  of,"  answered  Michael  gravely. 

"Tie  horse  is  safe  in  the  stable,  rest  fissured," 
said  Rosalind,  interfering  in  her  lover's  favour. 

"  Your  evidence  goes  for  nothing,  since  you  are 
to  be  tried  as  an  accomplice,  Miss  Rosa $  and  your 
mother  says  there  is  no  reason  in  you.  One  day 
yon  urill  not  go  out — and  the  next  you  will  not 
come  In  j— one  moment  you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost, 
and  the  next  as  red  as  a  turkey  rag.  But  come  in 
to  dinner  i  for  I  expect  every  moment  to  see  the 
cook  rushing  towards  us  armed  with  a  ladle  and 
gridiron.  And  you  must  be  hungry  fiao;  for- not 
even  love  can  live  upon  roses— can  it  Rosalind  f" 

u  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it,"  replied  his 
blushing  sister,  looking  down  as  she  took  Rupert's 
proffered  arm. 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  Any  simpleton  might 
have  said  as  much.  How  have  you  managed  to 
tame  her  down  to  surh  humility,  Wyvill  >  You 
two  used  to  have  monstrous  keen  encounters." 

*'  We  intend  to  conclude,  like  most  belligerents, 
by  entering  into  a  close  alliance,"  answered- Wyvill 
with  spirit 

"Ha!  ha!  « La  belle  Alliance.'  I  shall  play 
herald  and  proclaim  it.  But  pray  may  I  ask  is  this 
treaty  of  alliance  made  after  the  common  fashion,  of 
the  weakest  yielding  her  rights  to  the  strongest? 
I  ask,  because  Rosalind  expressed  a  great  horror  of 
tyranny  this  morning. 

'•There  has  not  been— there  never  can  be  a 
question  of  rights  between  us.  I  have  given  myself 
and  all  1  have  to  your  sister." 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  proper,  lover-like  phrase.  Do 
not  you  believe  him,  Rose;  he  wHl  have  himself 
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and  alt  back  Again  $  and  700  and  yours  into  the 
bargain,  aa  soon  as  you  have  ottered  the  fatal— yea. 
That  is  always  the  way  with  us  men  ;  but  you  can 
talk  about  that  in  the*  dining-room,  for  I  am  most 
unsentiroentally  hungry,  and  there  is  my  fathe  Hook- 
ing half  famished,  and  wholly  cainlverous.  I  will 
see  if  I  cannot  get  up  a  fight  between  you  two  in 
the  evening." 

"You  had  better  be  quiet,  or  we  shall  unite  our 
forces  against  you,"  said  Rupert,  looking  trustingly 
at  Rosalind. 

"  Then  I  hail  better  be  quiet,  aa  you  say.  But 
why  did  you  not  answer  my  letter  by  post,  or  in 
person,  before  ?" 

"  Because  from  my  having:  passed  over  into  Nor- 
way, your  letter  and  Mrs.  Denham's  reached  me 
only  yesterday.  Need  I  say  that  I  travelled  all  night  >' 

"'  Poor  fellow  !  Well,  then,  I  will  introduce  you 
to  my  father  and  mother,  with  a  fine  flourish  kIknu 
your  having  saved  Rosalind's  life  without  a  fee  or 
-reward,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Not  that  you 
deserve  any  forbearance,  you  wild  bramble,  "fo 
keeiM'ng  all  this  a  secret  from  your  brother,"  he 
whispered  to  Rosalind. 

"I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf 
Who  cannot  picture  to  himself," 


that  Wyvill's  reception  from  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Tre?or  was  aa  cordial  as  he  could  desire :  ami  that 
lie  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Rosalind  to 
promise  him  her  hand,  on  the  expiration  of  her  six 
months'  mourning  for  Mrs.  Denham. 

If  any  would  inquire  how  many  lovers'  quarrels 
took  place  within  that  perial,  we  can  only  reply, 
that  the  lovers  themselves  deny  even  one.  Both 
had  felt  the  bitterness  of  doubt  snd  estrangement, 
and  both  had  a  fancy  that  every  quarrel,  or  eien 
disagreement,  robs  affection  of  some  of  its  bloom,  if 
not  of  its  worth.  In  one  thing  Rosalind  was  disin- 
genuous $  she  did  not  like  to  admit  that  she  had 
ever  quarrelled  with  Wyvill's  smile,  which  she  now 
maintained  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world's  whole  range—so  sweet  and  yet'  so  full  oi 
Che  mind's  mastery. 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  told.  The  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  two  thousand  pounds  wr 
found  among  Mr.  Wooliey's  papers,  and  Mr.  Meit- 
17  Harper  defeated.  The  evidence  a<kluoeri  against 
Cottretl,  Su-bbing  and  Todd, at  the  next  assises,  for 
a  conspiracy  to  defraud  and  injure  Rupert  Wy  vill 
was  too  fctrone  to  be  controverted,  or  even  doubted, 
indeed,  none  but  the  latter  attempted  a  defence, 
for  Cottreli  quitted  England  immediately  after  Mrs. 
Denham's  death,  to  seek  his  fortune  m  a  foreign 
land,  under  a  new  name,  let  na  hope  by  better  means. 

Stebbing  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness 
whilst  waiting  in  prison  tiU  his  sentence  of  trans 
portation  for  life,  on  account  of  a  daring  burglary, 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  revealed  tlte  arts  by 
which  Bdred  hail  worked  on  his  love  of  money  and 
-wish  for  revenge,  till  he  had  wrought  him  to  his 
purpose ;  so  that  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  suspi- 
cion could,  tor  tlte  future,  rest  on  Wyvill's  honour, 
ami  Rosalind  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  her 
former  station  in  the  gallery  a  second  jury  virtu  ally 
revoke  the  verdict  of  the  first  Nay,  site  even 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Drew  some  days  after  the 
trial,  and  forgave  the  mischief  lurking  in  his  little 
snake-like  eyes,  he  having  been  engaged, according 
to  former  promise,  to  assist  young  Hardy  with  his 
experience  in  conducting  the  case. 

"I  hope  you  are  better  satisfied  with  my  second 
speech  than  my  first,"  said  Mr.  Drew,  twinkling 
lib  little  eyes  with  great  srlf-coroplaerncv. 

"Much  better,  Mr.  Drew,"  replied  Rupert 
frankly,  "  but  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make 
audi  an  observation  to  a  learned  barrister,  I  should 
add,  that  had  you  said  less  before,  you  would  have 
had  leas  to  unsay  now.  1  had  to  blush  as  much  for 
yoor  praise  to-day,  as  for  your  abuse  last  year." 


1  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  comprehend  the 

common  herd.    A  sou/teen  of  rouge  is  not  enough 

—you  must  lav  it  on  thick  to  attract 


tor  the  vulgar  «-  you 

their  attention.  The  peony'  is  not  a  delicate  blush 
like  Miss  Trevor's  peachy  Mooni,  but  a  deep  car- 
mine. Then  really  my  heart  was  a  little  in  the 
matter  to-day,  for  1  felt  that  1  had  formerly  done 
you  wrong,  and  you  bore  that  wrong  well.  I 
will  help  on  your  friend  Hardy,  as  1  said,  to  make 
up  for  it :  he  is  a  rising  young  man— not  quite  in  my 
style,  perhaps  more  sentimental*— more  lofty;  for  I 
have  nothing  poetical  aboutrae,  and  work  for  money." 
Mr.  Drew  kept  his  word,  and  young;  llarth  had 
reason  to  remember  -his  first  cause  with  pleasure, 
though,  at  the  time  it  had  only  brought  htm  shame 
and  sorrow.  Once  put  in  the  way  to  fortune,  his 
abilities  and  perseverance  ensured  'success. 

A  company  was  purchased  for  Michael,  who 
looked  so  handsome  in  his  Captain's  uniform,  that 
Miss  Verrender  relented  in  his  favour,  only  so  far 
fuHowiug  the  advice  of  her  friends  as  to  hare  the 
whole  of  her  fortune  settled  on  herself.  Thus  Mi- 
chael married  bis  heiress  %  but  not  with  her  hand 
did  he  win  happiness.  Jealous,  narrow-minded, 
and  shrew  am,  he  had  no  cause  to  rejoice  in  this 
wsshed-for  union :— nothing  but  his  careless  good 
temper  could  have  enabled  him  to  endure  her  ca- 
price ami  ill-humour  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
patience ;  and  as  it  was,  he  could  not  but  sign  when 
he  contrasted  lus  own  fire-side  with  that  of  Rupert 
and  Rosalind ;— at  theirs,  was  affection  and  confi- 
dence—-at  his,  distrust  anil  dispute.  He  had  none  of 
(he  nobler  elements  of  mind  within  him,  but  his 
xtfection  for  his  sister  remained  unchanged  to  his 
lying  day—the  brightest  trait  in  his  character— snd 
Rosalind,  willingly  blinding  herself  to  his  faults, 
since  she  could  not  amend  them,  was  ever  ready  to 
share  his  joys  or  vexations ;  and  to  her  he  would 
Ay  for  comfort,  when  fretted  beyond  endurance  by 
his  richly  dowered  but  shrewish  wife. 

Young  Lcnnard  returned  to  England  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  to  claim  Rosalinda  promised  friend- 
ship—but not  alone :  he  brought  Anne  Weston  with 
him  aa  his  bride,  and  their  mutual  greetings  were 
so  cordial,  yet  so  mtemharrussed,  that  Rosalind  felt 
her  last  and  only  source  of  regret  was  removed ; 
she  had  not  blighted  the  happiness  of  one  who  had 
so  generously  aided  those  she  loved.  He  had  told 
his  sorrows  to  the  sympathising  Anne,  till,  won  by 
tier  pity,  he  began  to  think  her  as  charming  as 
the  damsel  whose  cruelty  he  had  so  much  deplored, 
whilst  Anne,  in  her  turn,  thought  Rosalind  very 
simple  for  ]>referriog  Rupert  Wvvill  to  George 
Lennard.  This  was  all  as  it  should  be— all  as  Ro- 
salind wished  1  amlthermly  point  of  dispute  between 
the  two  friends  ami  cousins,  was  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  respective  husbands,  each  like  a  good  wife, 
maintaining  the  superiority  of  her  own. 

The  Darleya  were  well  provided  for;  and  the 
little  girl,  Rupert's  protegee,  as  Rosalind  called  her, 
was  put  to  school,  and  carefully  watched  ever  by 
the  residents  at  Denham  Park. 

Mrs.  Hudson  drank  herself  to  death  within  the 
year,  whilst  Phil  Harris  and  his  Molly  rented  a 
farm  of  the  Trevors,  who  kindly  helped  to  stock  it, 
and,  aa  the  story  books  say,  "  they  lived  very  hap- 
py ever  after." 

Mrs.  Sewell  waa  in  raptures  at  Rosalind's  be- 
coming Mi*s.  Denham's  heiress  after  all ;  and  mU 
nays,  persisted  that  it  was  solely  owing  to  her  ad- 
vice, and  endeavours,  Sec.  ko. ;  finding  out,  as  may 
be  imagined,  some  most  singular  comoalenees 
touching  this  much  desired  event ;  nay,  she  even 
disputed  with  Mr.  Adnem  the  merit  of  making  up 
the  match  between  her  and  Ru|K»rt,  whilst  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wy  vill  were  somewhat  obstinate  in  maintain- 
ing in  thought,  if  not  in  words,  that  their  union  had 
been  a  master  of  their  own  free  choice,  rather  re* 
tarried  than  hastened  by  the  ioatnimentality  of 
others. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Ah,  Delaval !  just  come  in  time.  We  were  lired 
of  waiting,  and  going  to  begin  the  ball  without  von,1 
exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Medlycott,  seizing  on  a  hand- 
some young  man  as  he  entered  the  ball-room  at  Rin- 

gleton,  the  county  town  of •hire,  accompanied  by 

two  friends  or  about  the  same  age.  "You  should 
have  been  here  half  an  boor  ago :  old  men  and  young 
men,  matrons  and  spinsters,  have  all  been  asking— 
where  is  Morton  Deiavnl  7  And  if  any  lady  could  look 
black  on  you—but  thst  cannot  be— I  would  not  make 
yota  vain,  but  sny  other  man  would  have  been  under 
a  cloud  of  female  frowns  as  black  as  ink.  Our  young 
dandiea  and  squires  look  bluff  enough  as  it  is;  indeed 
they  would  have  begun  dsncing  long  since,  but  for 
my  opposition ;  and  being  backed  by  the  women,  of 
course  I  carried  the  day.  Ay,  ay,  Delaval,  my  boy ! 
get  the  women  on  your  side,  and  you  msy  do  any 
thine  that  man  can  do ;— and  you  have  done  that  al- 
ready. *  We  cannot  begin  the  ball  without  Mr.  Dela- 
▼al-i-he  is  the  best  dancer  in  the  county/  said  some 
lair  damsels ;  and  looked  all  the  rest  But  what  made 
you  so  late  ?" 

-The  roads  were  much  heavier  than  I  had  ex- 
pected/* replied  Morton  Delaral,  with  gentlemanly 
aaietude,  nothing  flattered,  as  it  seemed,  by  all  the 
flattery  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the  talka- 
tive baronet,  who.  by  dint  of  thrusting  a  finger  into 
every  body's  paU,  hod  at  length  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  right  to  insert  his  whole  hsnd  into  the 
county  pie.  so  that  nothing  could  be  done  throughout 
all  — —shire,  from  a  meeting  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  freeholders,  down  to  a  meeting  of  flirts,  fiddlers, 
and  dandies,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  did  not  usurp  the 
rale.  A  poacher  could  not  be  committed— a  burglar 
tried — a  road  turned — a  rate  imposed — an  election 
carried,  without  his  having  the  greatest  art  and  part 
in  all.  Even  in  cricket  matches  he  sought  to  name 
the  two  elevens  and  the  umpires,  besides  bestowing 
gratia — lor  nothing— an  infinitude  of  advice,  touching 
Bats  and  balls,  bowling  and  fielding,  to  which  said 
advice,  according  to  him,  the  cricketing  excellence 
of  — —shire  was  solely  to  be  attributed ;  whilst  if  a 
hop  were  but  hinted  at.  he  look  upon  himself  to  de- 
termine the  day,  the  place,  the  terms,  the  musicians ; 
nay.  he  would  even  have  drawn  out  a  list  of  the 
quadrille*,  valses,  and  galopes,  as  he  did  the  toasts  at 
the  pahlic  dinners,  had  not  the  dancers  and  fiddlers 
rebelled  so  stoutly  against  his  rule,  and  laughed  so 
immoderately  at  nis  jumbling  of  tunes  and  jumbling 
of  names,  which  his  English  tongue,  as  he  called  it, 
sound  quite  unpronounceable,  thst  he  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  leave  that  one  matter  to  the  adjustment  of 
others,  covering  his  vexation  by  a  laughing  assertion 
— that  the  musicians  took  him  for  a  flat,  but  he  might 
prove  too  sharp  for  them  yet  Having  had  a  grand- 
lather  who  might  be  talked  of  (his  great  grandfather 
was  never  alluded  to),  he  counted  himself  of  an  an- 
cient family;  and  possessing  a  middling  estate, 
whereon  stood  a  handsome  modem  mansion,  he  con- 
sidered himself,  and,  thanks  to  his  busy  meddling  and( 


readiness  to  aid  all  possessed  of  rank  or  wealth,  was 
considered  by  many,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county.  Noining  discomposed  by  the  brief  answer  of 
Morton  Delaval,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  great 
speechifier  in  general.  Sir  Thomas  continued  in  the 
same  strain  as  before. 

Ah!  yes,  the  roads  are  bod ;  but  a  young  man  of 
your  fortune  and  gallantry  should  hove  put  on  four 
horses:  ay.  even  six  or  eight,  if  needed,  rather  than 
have  kept  the  ladies  waiting." 

"I  bad  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  the  ladies 
would  have  done  me  so  much  honour." 

"Vanity,  indeed!  Vanity!  With  your  handsome 
face,  figure,  manners,  and  fortune,  as  if  you  did  not 
know  yourself—'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  observed 
of  all  observers/  as  my  daughter  has  it.  Pooh !  pooh ! 
Delaval,  you  know  your  price  in  the  county  as  well 
as  I  do:  in  the  country,  I  may  say,  for  one  could 
scarcely  find  your  equal  in  all  England  for  handsome 
face  and  handsome  fortune  joined.  Indeed  there 
were  some  who  asserted  that  you  came  late  on  pur- 
pose to  show  your  power,  and  make  a  sensation/* 

"In  other  words,  make  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  No,  no,  Delaval :  no  one  can  take  you  for  a  fool, 
though  to  be  sure  you  neither  talk  nor  lake  the  lead 
as  much  as  you  might  with  your  gifts  and  expecta- 
tions ;  but  that  is  from  your  modesty :  true  merit  is 
ever  modest." 

Delaval  bowed  to  the  compliment,  glancing  as  he 
did  so  at  one  of  his  companions  with  a.  smile,  which, 
though  too  slight  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  baro- 
net, conveyea  his  feelings  to  his  friend,  who  turned 
aside  to  conceal  a  laugh. 

"  And  how  is  my  good  friend,  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton ?— and  her  worthy  husband  r 

"Both  well;  quite  well,  I  am  happy  to  say/'  an- 
swered Delaval,  with  more  animation.    _ 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— very  glad.  Tflry  are  quite 
the  pride  of  our  county :— such  an  attached  and  libe- 
ral couple,  keeping  up  the  old  house,  and  the  old  hos- 
pitality, in  the  good  old  style.  Mrs.  Morton  is  such  a 
perfect  specimen  of  what  an  Englishwoman  of  fortune 
should  be ;  so  gentle,  and  yet  so  dignified ;  and  her 
husband  so  worthy  of  her  in  every  way.  Always 
ready  with  his  purse  for  a  church,  or  a  hospital,  or  a 
fire,  or  an  election ;  and  clever  too,  though  he  does 
not  meddle  much  in  county  business;  and  all  the 
happier  for  it.  I  declare  I  nave  not  a  minute  that  I 
can  call  my  own.  It  is  Sir  Thomas  we  want  you  for 
this— and  Sir  Thomas  we  want  you  for  that:— and 
really  Sir  Thomas  you  must  come  and  set  us  to 
rights,  for  we  always  get  in  a  bother  without  you.  I 
am  like  a  waiter  at  an  hotel— every  one  calling  for 
my  assistance;  one  would  suppose  that  there  was  not 
another  gentleman  of  sense  and  influence  in  the 
county :— when  I  die  I  ought  to  have  a  public  funeral 
and  monument.  Mr.  Morton  is  too  wise  to  waste 
himself  for  others  who  are  never  sufficiently  grateful; 
but  he  has  uncommon  good  sense,  never  asks  trouble- 
some explanations,  whereas  some  people  worry  me  to 
death  with  questions,  and  seem  none  the  wiser  at  the 
end,  though  I  may  have  been  talking  to  them  for  half 
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an  hour.  Bat  bless  me!  here  am  I  chattering  away 
like  a  woman,  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  quite  forgetting 
that  the  dancers  are  waiting.  It  it  such  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  among  tia  again  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  And  there  is  my  lady  fidgeting  I  see,  and  the 
sets  forming.  Well  you  won't  have  to  seek  for  a  part- 
ner, my  dear  Morton,  that  is  one  thing.  We  have  not 
forgotten  our  promise,  though  made  some  years  ago, 
that  you  should  be  Felicias  first  partner  at  her  first 
ball ;  and  I  assure  yon  she  has  refused  several  part- 
ners for  your  sake  already ;  earls,  honourable*,  and 
what  not.  No,  no,  we  were  not  going  to  forget  one 
whom  we  have  known  and  loved  so  long.  Indeed, 
but  for  ihat  promise,  we  should  have  deferred  Fe- 
licia's coming  out  till  the  spring  in  town.  There,  go 
and  claim  yonr  partner  ,*  I  count  on  your  being  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  room." 

M  Miss  Medlycott  is  undoubtedly  the  belle  of  the 
evening,  bat  1  must  not,  in  my  own  good  fortune,  for- 
get my  friends,  whom  I  have  promised  to  provide 
with  partners." 

•'  Oh !  I  will  get  them  partners— that  is  if  there  are 
any  to  be  had :  you  should  have  come  sooner,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas,  quickly,  having  marked  his  lady's  frown 
at  the  delay. 

"  Let  me  introduce  them  to  you  first.  The  honour- 
able Mr.  Lerwick  and  Mr.  Ginbrd." 

"  They  shall  have  my  best  exertions  in  their  favour," 
replied  the  baronet,  bowing  low  to  both  gentlemen, 
as  friends  of  Delsval,  but  particularly  so  to  the  former, 
as  being  also  an  honourable.  "  There  now  to  the  dance, 
my  denr  boy,  or  Felicia  will  accept  somebody  else." 

**  There  is  little  fear  of  that,"  thought  Morton  De- 
laval, as  resigning  himself  to  his  fate,  rather  than,  as 
it  seemed,  rejoicing  at  it,  he  crossed  the  room  towards 
Ladv  Medlycott  and  her  daughter,  leading  the  latter 
to  the  dancers,  after  exchanging  friendly  greetings 
with  both. 

Sir  Thomas  was  right  They  were  decidedly  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  room;  and  the  baronet  and 
his  lady  exchanged  congratulatory  glances  as  they 
marked  the  admiration  which  their  daughter  excited, 
and  heard  the  comments  of  the  spectators,  who  more 
than  hinted  at  a  match  between  the  fair  debutante  and 
her  elegant  partner;  some  approving,  some  disap- 
proving, according  as  the  project  thwarted  or  fur- 
thered their  own  plana. 

••  Who  iajfent  handsome  young  man  who  is  dancing 
with  your  daughter  V*  inquired  Mr.  Bowsher  of  the 
delighted  father,  who  was  following  with  his  eyes 
the  movements  of  Felicia,  as  she  whirled  round  the 
room  in  a  waltz,  stilt  having  Morton  for  her  partner. 
M I  hope,  for  your  sake  and  the  young  lady's,  that  he  is 
a  suitable  match ;  if  only  a  detrimental,  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  stop  them  in  their  waltz  ere  they  grow 
moregiddy." 

"The  question  proves  yon  to  be  a  stranger  in  the 
county,"  replied  the  delighted  Sir  Thomas,  striving 
to  repress  some  portion  of  his  exultation.  MThat  fine 
young  man  a  detrimental?  no— no!  why  it  is  Morton 
Delaval,  acknowledged  heir  to  his  aunt  Mrs.  Morton ; 
and  there  is  not  such  another  properly  as  hers  in  all 

shire.    A  clear  twenty  thousand  a  year  with  the 

present  poor  management ;  and,  if  they  would  but 
take  my  advice,  it  might  bring  them  in  at  least  five 
thousand  a  year  more ;  but  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton see  the  wisdom  of  that  advice,  they  are  loo  indo- 
lent to  act  upon  it  They  are  very  worthy  people- 
very  worthy  indeed— only  a  leette  obstinate  some- 
times ;— but  then  thev  are  getting  ojrt,  and  old  people 
like  to  go  on  in  their  own  jog-trot  way,  suspecting 
that  men  who  are  just  in  their  prime  may  be  a  UetU 
too  rash ;  and  perhaps  1  am  a  leelfe  rash— it  is  the 


fault  of  quick  and  comprehensive  minds  in  their  full 
vigour,"  coDtinoed  the  baronet,  who  was  himself 
verging  on  sixty,  and  Mrs.  Morton  not  much  older. 
M  He  is  an  exceedingly  clever  young  man— talents  of 
the  first  order— might  take  a  first  class  at  Oxford,  if 
his  fortune  did  not  render  such  trouble  superfluous. 
Such  elegant  manners,  too— such  perfect  self-posses 
ston — nothing  ever  flurries  him,  or  puts  him  out  of 
his  way.    If  the  sky  were  to  fall  I  verily  believe—" 

"  That  he  would  not  condescend  to  stoop  and  catch 
larks,  though  positively  starving,"  exclaimed  young 
Medlycott,  who,  feeling  jealous  of  Delaval,  was  al- 
ways annoyed  at  hearing  his  praises. 

M  Nonsense,  Thomas  f*  replied  the  baronet,  vexed 
at  the  interruption.  M  You  cannot  expect  the  heir  of 
twenty  thousand  per  annum  to  bustle  about  and  be 
fussy  like  the  younger  son  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant,  or 
halrstarved  curate:  such  conduct  would  not  befit  hit 
station." 

"Morton  Delaval  bustle  about  and  be  fussy!  why 
he  would  have  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the  bare  idea, 
continued  the  incorrigible  Thomas. 

"  He  is  calm,  gentlemanly,  and  dignified,  which  if 
what  he  should  be,"  observed  the  baronet  reprov- 


M  Set  him  to  get  his  bread  by  his  own  exertions,  in- 
stead of  having  it  crammed  into  his  mouth  by  his 
partial  aunt,  and  then  we  should  see  how  many  gal- 
lons a  week  his  calm,  gentlemanly  dignity,  and  first 
rate  talents  would  win  him.  First  rate  talenis,  in- 
deed !  like  the  salic  law,  what  every  one  talks  of, 
and  no  one  has  ever  seen.  Put  him  to  the  proof;— 
and  then  let  him  find  his  level.  Ay,  and  he  may  be 
put  to  the  proof  too :  he  is  only  an  expectant,  and  not 
a  possessor  as  yet,  and  the  old  proverb  runs — 

4  There's  many  a  slip 
Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.' " 

"I  tell  yon  Morton  is  sure  of  the  property,"  ob- 
served Sir  Thomas  sharply.  "Mrs.  Morton  and  her 
husband  both  assured  me  only  the  last  time  I  saw 
them,  that  he  should  have  every  farthing  at  their 
death.    It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff' 

"  In  a  dark  December  night,"  added  young  Medly 
cott,  shrugging:  his  shoulders,  and  muttering— ••  we 
shall  see"— as  he  walked  away. 

"  Your  son  does  not  sppear  to  hold  your  intended 
son-in-law  in  very  high  estimation,'*  observed  Mr. 
Bowsher  drily. 

"Some  foolish  hoy's  quarrel,  in  which  Thomas  got 
worsted.* — nothing  more,"  replied  the  baronet,  as- 
suming an  air  of  indifference.  "Young  men  will 
talk  nonsense,  and  my  son  among  the  number ;  hot 
he  knows  as  well  as  'I  do  that  Delaval  is  certain  of 
the  whole  of  the  Morton  property  at  his  aunt's  death." 

"  Is  she  an  old  woman  ?" 

11  Going  on  for  seventy,"  (she  was  but  sixty-two.) 
"and  not  a  long-lived  woman  I  should  say — none  of 
her  family  are." 

"  But  you  mentioned  a  husband  just  now." 

"Yes;  but  then  he  is  four  years  older  at  the  least, 
so  there  is  no  chance  of  his  surviving  her ;  besides 
the  fortune  is  all  hers,  and  at  her  own  disposal." 

"  Indeed !  How  happens  that  V 

••  Why  I  will  tell  you ;  no  one  in  the  county  knows 
better,  I  reckon,"  replied  the  baronet,  delighted  at 
having  found  a  new  and  patient  listener  to  a  story, 
which  he  had  repeated  over  and  over  again  till  even 
he  did  not  venture  to  inflict  it  on  any  resident  in 

shire.    M  The  Mortons  pique  themselves  on  being 

a  very  old  family— somewhere  about  the  time  of  the 
flood— a  day  before  or  a  day  after,  as  the  almanacks 
aay ;  however  I  don't  pretend  to  remember  as  tar 
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tack  as  that;  bat  I  know  my  grandfather  vouched  lor 
their  being  highly  esteemed  in  his  time,  and  he  was  a 
•brewd  man  of  his  day." 

"Never  mind  their  genealogy  from  the  flood.  I 
want  to  know  how  so  large  a  property  came  to  centre 
in  a  female,"  observed  Mr.  Bowsher  a  little  ab- 
ruptly. 

*'  I  was  just  coming  to  that,"  replied  the  baronet, 
taking  hold  of  Mr.  Bowaher's  button,  that  he  might 
not  escape  him.  "  Old  Morton,  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  had  many  children,  bat  one  by  one  they  all  died 
off  till  he  had  bat  two  daughters  left — his  eldest  and 
his  youngest.  Hia  disappointment  at  having  no  male 
heir  made  him  sour  ana  tyrannical,  and  to  increase 
the  grandeur  of  his  family,  ne  insisted  on  his  youngest 
daughter's  giving  her  hand  to  the  Earl  of  Tremont, 
one  of  the  haughtiest  men  in  England.  Bot  Emily 
Morton  having  a  will  of  her  own  as  well  as  her  papa, 
eloped  with  a  poor  captain  in  a  marching  regiment, 
which  so  enraged  her  father  that  he  not  only  swore 
never  to  see  her  again,  and  exacted  a  vow  to  the 
same  effect  from  her  sister,  but  he  also  settled  the 
whole  of  his  immense  estates  on  the  present  Mrs. 
Morton,  on  condition  that  she  should  marry  within 
such  a  rime,  always  retaining  her  maiden  name.  The 
old  man  was  loo  vindictive  to  live  long— hia  sour 
temper  soon  wore  him  to  the  grave,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  her  mourning  Mrs.  Morton  married  a  Mr. 
Willock,  a  young  roan  without  a  penny,  to  whom  she 
had  long  been  secretly  attached,  though  too  timid  to 
name  the  subject  to  her  despotical  parent.  Of  course 
the  fortunate  youth,  as  he  was  generally  called  at  the 
time,  made  no  objection  to  taking  his  lady's  name, 
instead  of  giving  her  hia— who  would  not  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  fortune  ? — so  they  were  married,  and  lived 
very  happy  ever  after,  as  the  story  books  say,  having 
alt  that  mortals  could  desire,  save  a  direct  heir  to 
their  property,  for  children  they  had  none." 
"And  what  became  of  the  younger  sister  V 
44  What,  Mrs.  Dela  val  f  Oh !  it  came  to  pass  with  her, 
as  in  all  love  matches,  as  they  are  foolishly  termed ; 
that  as  *  poverty  came  in  at  the  door,  love  flew  out  at 
the  window/  The  gentleman  wanted  his  burgundy 
—the  lady  her  maid  : — the  husband  growled  at  their 
had  dinners— the  wife  at  having  to  make  up  her  own 
caps:— first  they  sulked— then  they  grumbled— then 
they  quarrelled.  He  sought  amusement  out— she  sat 
and  cried  herself  into  a  fright  at  home ;  and  after 
enduring  cholera  and  influenza,  brain,  scarlet,  and 
typhus  levers,  (such  thing*  always  attack  love  cou- 
ples, who  cannot  pay  their  butcher,  much  less  tneir 
doctor,}  they  were  on  the  point  of  separating,  when 
he  was  luckily  carried  off  by  a  relapse  of  the  latter, 
and  she  was  left  a  widow  with  one  boy,  many  debts, 
and  no  money,  being  the  mere  skeleton  of  her  former 
self.  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  always  the  way 
with  your  runaway  matches:  lore  can't  always  live 
upon  boiled  pork,  or  boiled  mutton  either;  and  I  al- 
ways hold  up  the  fate  of  Emily  Morton  as  a  warning 
to  my  girls,  showing  them  what  comes  of  running  on 
with  a  poor  man.  Had  she  married  the  Earl  of  Tre- 
mont, as  her  father  wished,  she  would  have  lived  in 
iplendour  all  her  days." 

M  Which  said  days  would  not  have  been  many,  as 
he  worried  hia  wife,  as  sweet  a  creature  aa  ever  lived, 
to  death  within  six  months,"  observed  a  voice  at  the 
baronet's  elbow. 

"  Ah !  Gwyer !— you  there !"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas, 
turning  round  on  the  speaker,  a  good-tempered-look- 
ing man,  about  his  own  age.  "  You  always  take  the 
part  of  lovers,  and  are  the  confidant  of  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  county.  Don't  you  teach  my  daugh- 
ters io  elope  with  half-pay  captains." 


M  No  fear  of  that,  considering  how  they  have  been 
brought  up,"  replied  Mr.  Gwyer. 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  might  have  sounded  equi- 
vocal to  some,  but  the  baronet  chose  to  consider  it 


'hank  you  for  this  testimony  to  the  good  princi- 
ples of  my  girls.  And  now  to  finish  about  Mrs.  Dela- 
val,  the  remainder  of  whose  history  may  food  be  told. 
She  died  within  three  months  after  her  husband,  of  a 
broken  heart,  or  broken  constitution,  or  empty  purse ; 
and  Mrs.  Morton  took  charge  of  her  son,  who  has,  as 
you  see,  grown  up  ail  that  nis  aunt  could  wish." 

"Then  the  promise  never  to  see  her  sister  did  not 
extend  to  the  nephew,"  remarked  Mr.  Bowbher. 

"Oh,  no!  and  I  believe  the  old  man  half  relented 
on  his  death-bed,  and  permitted  Mrs.  Morton  to  see 
and  assist  her  sister,  should  Mrs.  Delaval  be  dying,  or 
in  absolute  want.  So  here  is  the  history  of  Morton 
Delaval — an  Adonis  now— a  Solon  hereafter — or,  to 
speak  plain  English,  our  future  county  member." 

"  Rather  young  to  be  thinking  of  that,  is  he  not?" 
inquired  Mr.  Bowsher. 

♦•Oh!  he  is  not  of  age  yet;  but  Mr.  Denshnre  will 
last  some  years  longer ;  in  the  mean  time  Morton  De- 
laval will  have  done  with  Oxford." 

"Or  be  done  there."  remarked  Mr.  Bowsher. 

**  Ay,  or  be  done — very  good.  There  is  much  done 
there  that  should  be  left  undone,  as  I  know  to  my 
coat,"  said  the  baronet  laughing.  "But  what  can  a 
father  do?  It  is  the  regular  thing— the  fitting  place 
for  a  young  man  of  family  and  fortune;  though  your 
son  may  not  acquire  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics for  his  three  years'  sojourn  there,  he  may  form  ac- 
quaintances and  connections  among  the  nobility  and 
leading  families,  which,  if  he  have  but  the  wit  to  profit 
by,  may  ensure  his  advancement  in  after  life.  No- 
thing fike  interest  and  a  friend  at  court,  or  rather 
friends.  Who  would  send  their  children  to  Eton, 
Rugby,  or  any  other  public  school,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  connections  they  form  there;  and  its  being  con- 
sidered a  feather  in  their  caps,  and  marking  them  as 
somebodies f  Whitehead!  who  is  he?  inquires  some 
impertinent  puppy,  with  not  a  hundredth  part  of  this 
same  Whitehead's  brains;  and  the  whole  party  echo 
the  sneering  query. 

"  'Oh!  Whitehead  is  a  capital  fellow!— he  was  my 
chum  at  Eton,'  answers  Lord  Booby,  whereupon  the 
sneers  are  hushed,  and  the  entire  circle  go  the  entire 
figure  in  Whitehead's  favour,  because  he  was  Lord 
Booby's  chum  at  Eton.  As  for  the  learning  the  boys 
get  at  public  schools,  it  Is  at  the  best  only  like  the 
thin  scraping  of  butter  over  thick  dry  bread,  such  as  is 
given  at  cheap  preparatory  schools,  where  little  boys 
are  sent  who  make  too  much  noise  at  home.  But  then 
there  are  the  friends— the  acquaintances  of  which,  as 
I  said  before,  a  clever  lad  can  make  so  much.  And 
as  for  book  learning,  how  does  that  help  a  man  on  in 
life?  No — no — it  is  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
helps  a  man  forward ;  and  I  am  up  to  this  world  and 
all  its  ways.  Some  people  go  about  with  one  eye 
shut ;  but  I  always  keep  both  wide  open.  Yes,  yes : 
eyes  to  see — mind  to  comprehend— and  hand  to  take 
for  r -  ■  " 


Ay,  ay.  you  are  a  clever  man.  Sir  Thomas ;  can  see 
fog.  I  doubt  not,"  observed  Mr.  Bowsher  laughing. 
A  fog!  there  is  no  such  thing  to  the  clear-sighted ; 


the  keen  eye  of  self-interest  can  pierce  through  any 
hate,  however  dense,  and  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
prize  beyond  for  which  it  toils,  replied  the  self-com- 
placent baronet 

41  So  your  keen  eye  is  fixed  on  this  young  Delaval, 
whom  you  would  have  as  your  son-in-law.  When  is 
the  wedding  to  cone  off?" 
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"Nay,  now  you  are  galloping,  Bowther,  where  I 
have  am  yet  scarcely  taken  a  step.  Morton  ia  a  great 
favourite  with  us  certainly :— we  have  known  him 
from  a  hoy — oar  house  has  always  been  a  second  home 
to  him;  and  my  wife  and  myself  love  him  next  to  our 
own  children;  but  his  marriage  with  Felicia  would 
reouire  some  consideration.  This  is  the  girl's  first 
ball,  and  we  expect  her  beauty  will  make  a  sensation 
in  town.  Lord  Frivelton  admires  her  exceedingly, 
and  she  may  have  coronets  laid  at  her  feet.  There  is 
no  knowing  what  may  come  to  pass.1' 

"  But  think  of  young  Delaval's  handsome  person, 
first  rate  talent,  and  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  .a 
year,"  observed  Mr.  Bowsher  with  a  half-suppressed 
sneer  at  ihe  baronet's  overweening  vanity 

"  Oh!  if  the  young  people  like  each  other,  I  shall 
not  say  them  nay;  but  lime  enough  for  this,  as  well 
as  his  coming  in  for  the  county." 

"  Then  you  reckon  this  last  quite  certain,"  remarked 
Mr.  Gwyer. 

••To  be  sure,  the  whigs  have  not  a  chance  in  this 
county,  as  even  you  must  admit." 

"  I  seldom  admit  or  deny  any  thing  in  politics  lest  1 
should  be  frowned  on  by  my  friends,  and  hooted  by 
ray  enemies.  But  are  you  assured  of  young  Deluval  s 
being  a  lory  ?" 

"Am  I  assured  that  there  will  be  light  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  meridian?  Will  he  not  be  the  possessor 
of  twenty  thousand  a  year?  Is  not  this  sufficient 
guarantee?  It  is  only  those  who  have  nothing  who 
turn  democrats." 

"  There  are  some  few  rich  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  nre  counted  whigs,"  observed  Mr.  Gwyer  with 
a  quiet  smile. 

"  Ay,  counted  so;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
lories  in  their  hearts;  or  would  be  if  it  could  serve 
their  turn.  All  politicians,  like  millers,  do  what  will 
bring  most  grist  to  their  mills.  Trust  me,  I  know  the 
world  pretty  well  by  this  time.  Delaval  must  be  a 
tory— all  his  interest  lies  that  side ;  and  his  grandfather 
and  great  grandfather  were  tories  before  him." 

"  My  grandfather  was  a  gambler,  and  ray  great 
grandfather  an  infidel;— am  I  hound  to  be  both,  or 
either  V  asked  Mr.  Gwyer  quietly. 

"  You  are  a  privileged  person,  and  may  be  what  you 
please :  no  one  ever  quarrels  with  you,"  replied  Sir 
Thomas  wtth  a  laugh.  "But  here  comes  Felicia. 
Well,  Filly,  what  say  you  to  this  first  ball  ?  Is  it  very 
delightful?" 

"Yes,  very  delichtful,  papa,"  replied  his  daughter, 
panting  with  her  fate  exertions  in  the  waltz,  and  still 
retaining  Delaval's  arm. 

"Ah!  now  there  will  be  no  stay  at  borne  in  you; 
and  I  shall  be  dragged  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where. This  is  half  your  fault,  Morion.  I  ought  to 
have  found  her  a  less  fascinating  partner,  and  then 
she  would  not  have  cared  for  another  ball;  but  I  can 
refuse  you  nothing." 

"  I  will  offend  no  farther,"  replied  young  Delaval, 
making  his  bow  to  the  lady. 

"  Nay.  nay.  my  dear  Morton ;  I  was  but  in  jest,  and 
did  not  intend  to  drive  you  away.  How  can  you  help 
being  such  a  fascinating  fellow?"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas,  hoping  to  detain  him ;  but  Delaval  had 
already  joined  the  college  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied hira. 

The  nattered  beauty  seemed  half  inclined  to  pout- 
Lady  Medlycott  frowned,  and  Sir  Thomas  looked  dis- 
concerted ;  but  the  good  humour  of  all  three  was  soon 
resiored  by  the  reappearance  of  Delaval,  who  re- 
quested permission  to  introduce  the  honourable  Mr. 
Lerwick  to  Felicia,  so  wording  that  request  as  to  inti- 
mate that  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Allerton  was  par- 


ticularly struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  baronet's 
daughter. 

The  Medlycott'e— father,  mother,  child,  were  again 
all  smiles,  and  ihe  stranger  had  no  cause  to  quarrel 
with  his  reoepiion.  The  earldom  of  Allerton  was  a 
poor  one,  but  still  Mr.  Lerwick  was  an  honourable; 
and  if  he  had  not  wealth,  he  had  titled  connections, 
which  might  be  made  something  of  for  son  or  daughter. 

Sir  Thomas  made  a  bold  push  at  Delaval's  bution. 
in  hopes  of  detaining  him ;  out  the  young  man  extri- 
cated himself  with  that  gentlemanly  ease  for  which 
he  was  distinguished,  from  this  awkward  fix,  as  he 
termed  it  to  his  friend  Giflbrd;  and,  aa  the  heir  of 
Morton  Park  was  aa  popular  with  others  as  with  the 
Medlycotts,  though  he  was  not  reminded  of  long-for- 
gotten engagements  to  dance  with  their  eldest  daugh- 
ters, still  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  and  found  his  lime  fully  occupied  in 
talking,  dancing,  and  listening.  There  were  few  in 
the  room  who  did  not  feel,  or  profess  themselves  glad 
to  see  him;  and  his  friends  were  received  with  more 
than  usual  favour  on  his  account,  to  the  high  displea- 
sure of  some  two  or  three  ultra  dandies,  who  had  in- 
tended to  play  fine,  should  dancing  gentlemen  prove 
scarce. 

"  It  is  a  most  delightful  ball,  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  arranging  it  all  so  nicely," 
observed  ihe  Dowager  Lady  Linton  to  Sir  Thomas 
Medlycott,  looking  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  dan- 
cers as  she  spoke,  among  whom  were  Morton  Delaval 
and  her  ladyship's  granddaughter — the  former  look- 
ing very  polite,  the  latter  very  happy. 

"  I  feel  much  flattered  by  your  ladyship's  commen- 
dation," began  the  gratified  baronet,  bowing  low.  "I 
certainly  had  great  trouble  in  arranging  it,  but  then 
somebody  must  undertake  these  things ;  and  somehow 
or  other  it  is  always  put  upon  me.  No  one  else  can 
do  it  ao  well,  they  say;  and  so  they  coax  roe  over  with 
pretty  words;  not  but  what  I  am  always  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  county.  Some  winhed  to 
defer  the  ball  till  later,  thinking  the  weather  might 
be  better;  but  it  ia  a  county  custom  to  dance  out  the 
old  year,  and  dance  in  the  new ;  and  I  am  for  old  cus- 
toms, my  lady,  and  old  families;  none  of  your  new- 
fangled notions  for  me,  geology,  and  phrenology,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it;  and  teaching  the  poor  to  know  more 
than  their  betters.  To  be  sure,  the  frost  has  been  very 
severe,  but  then  I  could  not  have  foreseen  that,  as  the 
weather  is  seldom  hard  till  the  middle  of  January ; 
andsthere  has  been  no  snow  as  yet  to  block  up  the 
roads,  which  may  be  expected  later.  It  was  moth 
better  to  have  it  before  the  young  men  had  returned 
to  Oxford." 

"  Much  better:  you  are  perfectly  right,  Sir  Thomas," 
replied  her  ladyship,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  Dela- 
val and  her  granddaughter. 

"I  had  intended  to  give  a  ball  myself,  to  usher  in 
the  new  year;  but,  of  course,  yielded  the  point  when 
I  found  it  might  interfere  with  this  county  reunion: — 
private  wishes  must  always  give  place  to  public  good." 

"Assuredly,  Sir  Thomas:  that  is  so  exactly  like 
you,"  observed  her  ladyship,  still  intent  on  watching 
the  dancers,  and  giving  no  hint  that  this  ball  at  Med- 
lycott Hall  had  been  promised  for  the  last  five  years. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  your  ladyship  to  come  all  this  dis- 
tance," continued  the  delighted  baronet. 

•'  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  Sir  Thomas.  At  my 
time  of  life,  of  course,  I  can  find  no  pleasure  in  snen 
vain  amusements  as  balls  and  parlies;  but  this  being 
for  the  hospital,  I  came  as  a  matter  of  charity — a  point 
of  duty,"  replied  the  dowager,  with  an  air  of  great 
self-complacency,  whilsMhe  diamonds  in  her  toque 
shook  with  the  palsied  movement  of  her  bead.    M  At 
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my  age,  one  does  not  willingly  leave  e  comfortable 
fireside;  bat  in  a  caee  of  charily,  one  ahoald  be  ready 
to  endure." 

"Oh!  certainly :  in  a  caee  of  charity,  as  yonr  lady- 
■hip  to  justly  remark*.  It  wat  from  that  feeling  alone 
that  I  cemented  10  undertake  the  arrangements/'  said 
the  equally  self-complacent  baronet,  perfectly  satis- 
fied ot  the  parity  of  his  own  intentions,  though  rather 
•ospicious  of  those  of  the  dowager,  as  he  marked  her 
triumphant  look  at  Delaval,  and  remembered  that  the 
extent  of  her  bounty  to  the  hospital  was  the  price  of 
her  ticket  for  the  ball. 

"No  such  great  stretch  of  charity :— but  then  she  is 
the  widow  of  an  Earl,"  thought  the  toft-hunting  ba- 
ronet, a  coronet,  in  his  opinion,  like  the  very  charity 
they  were  discussing,  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 
"Blew  me!  it  is  time  for  supper.  I  moat  go  and  see 
that  all  is  right,  for  every  thing  is  put  upon  my  shoul- 
ders," exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  glancing  at  his  watch 
and  hurrying  away  to  fuss  and  bustle  everybody,  as 
he  was  fussed  and  hustled  himself,  giving  a  hint  to 
his  lady  to  secure  Delaval  as  her  daughter's  escort 
into  supper,  and  another  to  his  son,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  his  transit,  to  show  more  civility  to  the  heir 
of  Morton  Park,  and  the  future  county  member. 

The  hint  was  wasted  on  the  latter,  who  envied  and 
hated  his  intended  brother-in-law;  bat  Lady  Medly- 
cott  managed  so  well  that  she  secured  a  seat  for  Feli- 
cia between  Morton  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Lerwick, 
at  no  greater  coat  than  absolute  rudeness  to  a  very 
worthy,  but  not  rich  young  man ;  and  as  the  Countess 
of  Linton's  granddaughter  sat  on  Delaval's  other 
hand,  the  dowager's  diamonds  again  nodded  in  satis- 
faction, and  the  vision  of  a  comfortable  seat  by  the 
fireside  at  Morton  Park,  from  which  she  need  not 
move,  even  in  the  cause  of  charity,  gladdened  her 
heart  with  the  consideration,  that  the  money  expended 
on  her  ticket  had  been  well  bestowed. 

"Oh.  the  roast  beef  of  old  England !"  thumped  and 
blown  by  the  band  of  the  yeomanry  corps  was  nearly 
drowned  in  the  clatter  of  knives,  and  forks,  and 
tangoes;  and  the  business  of  eating,  drinking:,  talking, 
and  flirting,  went  merrily  on  to  the  great  delight  of 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  fussificotion. 
At  the  health  of  the  ladies  was  drunk  on  their  leav- 
ing the  supper-room,  his  glass  was  raised  the  highest, 
and  emptied  the  soonest;  whilst  hia  *  hip, hip,  hurrah ! 
and  ooe  cheer  more,'  to  that  and  other  toasts,  were  as 
the  voices  of  six  baronets  at  the  least,  instead  of  only 
one,  and  hia  looks  and  manners  grew  quite  paternal 
towards  young  Delaval,  as  he  made  particular  men- 
tion of  Mrs.  Morton's  handsome  subscription  to  the 
county  hospital,  a  compliment  which  Delaval  acknow- 
ledged with  an  animation  unusual  to  him,  except  when 
speaking  of  hia  aunt  and  her  worthy  husband,  to 
whom  hn  obligations  were  ever  gratefully  admitted. 

M  Sir  Thomaa  Medly  cott  seems  to  look  on  Mr.  Dela- 
val as  already  his  sen,"  observed  Mr.  Bowsher  to  Mr. 
Gwyer,  aa  they  were  re-entering  the  ball-room.  "Does 
Mr*.  Morton  approve  of  the  match  ?" 

"  8fce  will  approve  of  any  one  whom  her  nephew 
may  select,  aeeking  for  him,  as  she  did  for  herself,  not 
wealth  bat  happiness.  Whether  young  Delaval  has 
ss  yet  made  hia  selection,  remains  to  be  proved." 

"  la  that  the  case?  I  thought  being  Mrs.  Morton's 
beirpreaumptive— " 

44  Heir  preatunptnoas  would  be  a  better  title,"  mat- 
tered young  Mealycott,  as  he  brushed  by  the  speakers. 

"Cousin  Gwyer,  please  to  dance  with  me  the  next 
quadrille,  or  hide  me  in  your  pocket  from  the  Beast, 
who  ia  comma;  after  me,  the  Beauty,"  exclaimed  a 

Kceful,  intelTigentrlooking  girl,  addressing  the  good- 
noared  bachelor,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening, 


or  rather  the  advance  of  morning;  as  he  stood  some- 
what apart  at  one  end  of  the  ball-room,  near  a  win- 
dow, within  the  embrasure  of  which,  unknown  to  the 
young;  lady,  sat  Morton  Delaval,  conversing  with  an 
old  friend  of  his  mother's. 

Truly  a  modest  request.  Miss  Susan  Easthope !" 
replied  the  highly  diverted  Owyer.  "And  pray  who 
made  you  a  beauty  ?" 

"You  should  study  grammar,  cousin  Gwyer,  and 
learn  more  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  It  is  not  who  has  made  me  a  beauty,  but 
what  haa  made  me  a  beauty.  Have  not  I  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  bestow  at  my  good  will  and  pleasure 
on  *  soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  apothecary,  plough- 
boy,  or  thief  ?'" 

'*  Not  till  you  come  of  age,  Mia  Susy ;  you  forget 
that;  and  1  am  your  guardian." 

"Yes,  if  I  wed  with  my  guardian's  consent;  and 
yon  could  not  say  me  nay,  I  am  sure,"  replied  the 
animated  girl  with  playful  earnestness. 

"Hey  day!  What,  has  the  matter  arrived  at  such 
a  conclusion  already  T  I  thought  there  would  be  mis- 
chief when  I  saw  you  flirting  with  that  very  look-olive 
youth,  and  drinking  in  his  flatteries  like  honey-dew," 
replied  the  laughing  Gwyer,  who  dearly  loved  a  good- 
humoured  jest,  especially  with  lads  and  lasses. 

"Flirting  and  flatteries!  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  cousin,"  exclaimed  poor  Susan,  colouring  highly. 

"  Don't  you,  Miss  Susy.  Then  what  do  you  blush 
for!" 

At  your  accusation;  and  cause  enough  too.  I 
never  flirted  in  my  life ;  and  as  for  flattery,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  is  above  it.  I  have  heard  more  sense  from  him 
in  this  one  evening,  than  in  the  whole  three  weeks 
since  my  arrival  in  the  county." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  return  thanks  for  the  compliment  in 
the  name  of  myself  and  all  the  males  in  ——shire," 
replied  Mr.  Gwyer,  amused  at  her  warmth.  "  There 
is  more  in  this  business  than  I  thought  for.  A  young 
man  under  age,  and  an  Oxonian  to  boot— talk  sense  to 
a  girl  of  eighteen  in  a  ball-room!  Something  will 
come  of  this!— it  must  be  looked  to,"  he  continued 
with  pretended  gravity,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Nonsense!"  cried  the  blushing  Susan  turning  away. 

"No  nonsense  at  all,  fair  beauty  with  ten  thousand 
charms:— the  symptoms  are  dangerous,  and  as  your 
guardian,  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire  into  the  disease,  and 
provide  a  remedy,  nauseous  or  pleasant,  as  the  case 
may  require.  What  did  this  very  sensible  Mr.  Gtf- 
fordsay!" 

"That  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  converse  with  Mr. 
Gwyer,  as  you  were  sure  of  hearing  neither  scandal 
nor  bitterness  from  his  lips.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  born  on  a  sunny  day,  and  lived  on  a  sunny  lawn 
all  his  life,"  replied  Susan  rallying. 

"  You  young  minx.  Do  you  think  to  get  over  me 
in  this  way?'  exclaimed  ner  guardian,  not  a  little 
gratified,  in  spite  of  his  pretended  rebuke.  "I  shall 
question  further." 

"  In  the  hope  of  hearing  more  pretty  things  about 
warm  hearts  and  sunny  tempers?"  asked  Susan  archly. 

**  No ;  but  to  learn  what  really  was  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  your  earnest  discourse." 

"Oh!  we  discussed  Lady  Linton's  toque— diamonds 
in  general,  and  hers  in  particular." 

**  Select  subjects  on  which  to  hold  sensible  dis- 
course," observed  Mr.  Gwyer,  a  little  incredulously. 
"  Did  not  yon  discuss  young  Delaval?" 

"  Ay,  that  we  did,  till  I  was  weary  of  the  subject." 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  talked  about  him :  there 
is  not  a  girl  in  the  room  who  has  not  done  the  same. 
But  you  must  have  talked  about  him  a  very  long  time 
to  grow  so  weary  of  the  subject." 
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"  You  are  all  in  the  wrong*  cousin;  I  was  weary 
of  the  subject  within  three  minutes.  One  word  of 
admiration  is  sufficient  for  the  handsome  binding  of  a 
book ;  if  it  contains  nothing  worth  reading  within,  it 
is  soon  flung  aside  in  disgust." 

"  Morton  Delaval  contain  nothing  worth  reading  !— 
and  flung  aside  in  disgust!  You  stand  alone  in  this. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  certain  fable,  called  the  foi 
and  the  grapes,  Miss  Susan?  No  one  has  offered  to 
introduce  you  to  this  idol  of  the  night;  and  those 
grapes  are  sour/' 

"  All  in  the  wrong  again,  most  sagacious  guardian  ,- 
and  something  bitter  too,  notwithstanding  your  sunny 
birth.  An  introduction  to  this  flattered  paragon  was 
not  only  offered,  but  pressed  upon  me." 

M  Pressed  upon  you ;  and  hence  your  refusal  from  a 
spirit  of  contradiction.  Who  was  the  blind  mole  to 
do  this  thing  ?" 

"  No  blind  mole,  but  one  worth  ten  Mr.  Delavals, 
with  all  his  gentlemanly  quietude— -sated  indifference 
I  should  calfit.  One  who,  by  the  force  of  his  feeling 
and  energy  of  purpose,  bears  you  alone  with  him  far 
out  of  this  dull  and  work-a-day  world/' 

"  Hoity  toity.  Miss  Susy !  you  must  be  looked  after, 
or  you  will  be  galloping  away  on  this  wondrous  Pega- 
sus," exclaimed  quiet,  good-tempered  Mr.  Gwyer, 
gaxing  with  surprise  on  his  animated  ward,  who  her- 
self seemed  at  that  moment  the  beau  ideal  of  intellect 
and  energy.  "What  name  does  this  new  Dalah 
Lama  bear,  when  deigning  to  mix  with  common  mor- 
tals?" 

<•  Nonsense,  cousin !  it  was  Mr.  Gilford  who  wished 
to  introduce  me  to  his  friend,  who,  according  to  him, 
is  next  thing  to  perfection ;  or  might  be,  if  be  chose 
to  exert  himself.  But  away  with  this  Mr.  Delaval, 
this  scentless  nosegay  that  may  win  admiration  for 
the  beauty  of  its  form  and  colour,  but  never  touch  nor 
interest  the  heart;  and  think  of  how  beat  to  protect 
me  from  that  horrid  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  my  aversion 
at  all  limes,  and  doubly  so  now ;  when,  as  a  school 
boy  would  say,  to  show  his  classical  lore,  having  sacri- 
ficed too  long  to  Bacchus,  he  is  an  unsteady  worship- 
gir  at  the  shrine  of  Terpsichore — if  she  had  a  shrine, 
e  has  been  seeking  me  every  where,  I  understand. 
To  dance  with  him  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  yet  he 
is  just  in  that  sort  of  temper  that  he  will  annoy  me 
and  quarrel  with  some  one  else,  unless  convinced  of 
the  validity  of  my  engagement.  And  here  he  is, 
coming  across  the  room,  so  that  I  cannot  quit  it  with- 
out passing  him."" 

"What  is  to  be  done,  Susy?  He  knows  I  never 
dance.  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  introducing  you  to 
Delaval :  there  is  no  one  else  near,"  said  Mr.  Gwyer. 

"  Not  for  the  world !  he  must  have  heard  all,"  ex- 
claimed Susan  quickly,  first  catching  sight  of  Mor- 
ton, who  had  just  concluded  his  conversation  with 
his  mother's  friend,  and  was  advancing  towards  them. 

1  Then  there  is  nothing  left  for  it,  but  looking  like 


truth  itself  when  you  say  you  are  engaged ;  and  so 

you  are  to  a  partner— that  I  \ 

Gwyer. 


[will  find  you/'  said  Mr. 


•  I  had  belter  not  dance  any  more,"  replied  Susan 
Easihope,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hod- 
son's  quarrelsome  disposition. 

"I  will  save  you,"  whispered  Delaval,  as  he  passed 
out  from  the  window,  intercepting  Mr.  Hodson  in  his 
way  to  Susan.  "  Have  you  heard  of  the  famous  racer 
that  is  now  at  the  White  Hart!" 

"  No,"  answered  young  Hodson,  "  but  I  will  aee  it 
to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  dance  with  Mitt  Easthope 
now."  * 

"  Tou  are  too  late  for  that;  and  will  be  too.  lata  for 
the  racer  to-morrow,  as  it  starts  at  sis  in  the  morning. 


Than  is  a  whole  party  just  gone  to  see  it  now,  and 
you  had  better  follow  them,"  persisted  DetaveA,  walk- 
ing him  off  towards  the  door. 

"  You  are  free,  Miss  Easthope.  Hodson  believes 
you  engaged,  but  knows  not  to  whom.  Tour  pardon 
for  playing  off  a  racehorse  against  your  charms,"  said 
Morton,  returning  a  few  minutea  later. 

"Thank  you,  Delaval;  it  was  cleverly  done.  Bat 
I  must  find  a  partner  for  Susan,  or  that  ill-brad  fellow 
will  quarrel  with  you  on  his  return.  Every  one  seems 
engaged ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  some  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  this,"  remarked  Mr.  Gwyer. 

"  1  fear  you  will.  Understanding  thai  Miss  East- 
hope  was  a  stranger,  I  questioned  some  dancing  men 
as  I  crossed  the  room,  but  all  had  partners." 

"  I  am  sore  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  Dela- 
val ;  and  so  is  Susan,  though  I  have  not  yet  given  her 
time  to  say  so,"  replied  Mr.  Gwyer,  vexed  at  his  cou- 
sin's silence,  though  seeking  to  cover  it, 

"Indeed  I  am,  Mr.  Delaval.  most  exceedingly 
obliged ;  and  not  a  little  ashamed  too,  which  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  thank  you  before."  replied  Susan 
Easthope  frankly,  and  with  a  blushing  earnestness 
which  well  became  her.  "  You  must  have  over- 
heard our  conversation;  and  1  know  not  how  to 
apologise." 

"  Do  not  attempt  it  There  needs  no  apology/'  said 
Morion  Delaval,  as  she  paused  abruptly,  speaking 
with  a  kindness,  which,  joined  to  the  gentlemanly 
ease  that  she  had  criticised,  at  once  dispelled  her 
embarrassment. 

"  You  judge  of  me  as  I  am  in  myselC  whilst  others 
think  only  of  what  I  may  hereafter  become:  you 
think  of  the  mind,  and  they  of  the  fortune — fortune 
that  can  never  be  mine  but  through  the  death  of  one 
whose  affection  is  of  more  value  in  my  eyes  than 
her  wealth.  The  worldly  may  think  their  judgment 
the  wisest;  but  to  my  mind  yours  is  the  truest  and 
noblest." 

No;  I  did  not  do  you  justice,"  replied 


frankly,  struck  with  the  speaker's  tone  of  deep  feel- 
ing, when  alluding  to  his  aunt,  and  his  unusual  earn- 
estness of  manner. 

Morton  fell  that  she  was  sincere,  and  instead  of 
answering  as  to  an  idle  compliment,  continued  silent, 
merely  bowing  in  reply. 

"  We  are  no  nearer  getting  you  a  partner,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Gwyer. 

"  Never  heed  that,  dear  cousin,  I  will  ait  out  end 
flirt  with  you,"  answered  Susan  gaily. 

"  I  dare  not  presume  to  offer  you  a  scentless  nose- 

ty,  even  for  the  short  space  of  one  quadrille,"  said 
"  "  ufficiently  per- 

whom  he  ad* 


[orton  respectfully,  yet  with  a  smile  sufficiently  per- 
ceptible to  renew  the  confusion  of  her     * 
dressed. 

"  I  will  not  so  ill  reward  you  for  the  service  you 
have  done  me,  as  to  condemn  you  to  the  partnership 
of  a  stupid  Cornish  girl,"  replied  Susan  blushing. 
This  is  just  what  I  wished,"  cried  Gilford, 


up  at  the  moment,  supposing  them  to  be  already  en- 
gaged. "  I  am  looking  for  a  vis-i-vis ;  so  come,  Dela- 
ys], take  your  place." 

"  Since  no  better  partner  can  be  found,  and  GrUbrd 
wants  a  vis-a-vis,  perhaps,  for  his  sake.  Miss  Easthope 
will  deign  to  perform  with  me  the  mysteries  of  ehas- 
sex,  dechassez,  traverse*,  croisez," 

"  To  be  sure  she  will  There,  get  vou  gone,  child ! 
I  have  something  else  to  do  than  play  chaperon  to 
giddy  girls,"  cried  Mr.  Gwyer  good-hurncuredly,  sav- 
ing his  cousin's  hand  to  Delaval,  who  received  it 
with  respectful  gallantry,  remarking,  as  be  led  her  to 
the  dancers— 

"Iwilldomy  best  to  writ*  something  worthy  of 


TBK  HMOr  ANT. 


psrosa.1  n 
oonoirred 


within  the  book,  whose  exterior  yon  have 
*  me  by  admitting  to  be  deserving  of  admire- 


Morton  Delaval  was  as  good  as  hie  word.  Pleaeed 
with  Susan's  praise  of  his  friend,  her  unaffected  men- 
nets,  end  intelligent  mind,  so  different  from  his  former 
insipid  partners;  and  perhaps  a  little  piqued,  though 
he  would  not  have  allowed  it,  et  her  critique  on  him- 
s*l£  be  exerted  all  his  powers  to  prove  that  he  could 
be  agreeable  if  he  chose  it,  even  in  the  eyes  of  one 
prejudiced  against  him ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed 
that  his  delighted  partner  revoked  her  former  judg- 
ment, whilst  Lady  MedlycoU,  taking  alarm  at  his  on* 
wonted  animation,  hurried  off  to  tell  Sir  Thomas  that 
'Morton  Delaval  was  talking  away  to  that  Cornish 
firi  ss  she  had  never  heard  him  talk  to  any  other  girl 
la  his  liie  before. 

"Come,  come,  Delaval!  you  moat  not  sit  idling 
here.  They  are  going  to  close  with  the  good  old-fcsh- 
ioned  Boulanger.  I  have  just  arranged  ii,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Thomas  MedlycoU,  breaking  in  upon  a  converse- 
sion  between  Morion  and  Susan,  who  were  sitting  to- 
gether  after  the  conclusion  of  their  quadrille.  M  There 
is  to  be  no  ceremony;  those  who  have  danced  to- 
gether before  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  may  dance 
together  again  in  this." 

"Thank  you  for  the  information,"  said  Delaval  with 
his  usual  quietude. 


M Oh!  by  the  bye,  my  wi/e  wsnls  to  speak  to  yon, 
Morion,"  cried  Sir  Thorn**,  turning  back  after  taking 
a  step  or  two.  finding  that  Delaval  did  not  follow  him 
as  he  had  expected.  „..»*■      . 

"I  will  be  with  bar  in  an  instant,"  said  Delaval  as 
calmly  ss  before.  "  Will  you  deign  to  read  another 
page  in  the  book  you  considered  worthless,  or  have 
you  read  more  than  enough  already?"  he  continued, 
taming  to  his  partner. 

"No,  not  half  enough:  I  had  no  idea  of  the  origi- 
nality or  power  of  the  work  from  the  perusal  of  which 
ay  prejudice  bad  barred  me,"  replied  Miss  Easthope 
with  her  former  frankness,  never  considering  that  she 
ww  thus  addressing  the  best  catch  in  the  county— 
the  hair  of  Morton  Park,  accustomed  to  be  sought  and 
courted  from  his  childhood.  M  I  do  not  deserve  that 
yon  should  forgive  me,"  she  added  naively. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  you  forgiveness 
after  ibis  very  flattering  reply.  There  is  nothing  so 
gratifying  to  vanity  as  overcoming  a  prejudice.  Only 
chaperon  me  to  Lady  Medlycott  ere  we  join  the  ring, 
sod  you  bind  me  your  slave  for  life." 

"  With  all  becoming  dignity,"  answered  Susan  gaily, 
(•king  his  offered  arm,  and  at  no  diffioolty  to  compre- 
hend his  purpose. 

"I  know  Gifibrd  to  his  own  vexation  is  engaged,  or 
I  should  not  consider  myself  justified  in  thus  seeking 
to  monopolise  you,"  continued  Delaval  as  he  crossed 


readily  in  his  mother's  plots,  as  his  own  wishes  ac- 
corded with  hers. 

"Thank you;  but  1  am  engaged,"  replied  Susan 
Easthope  politely,  though  unable  wholly  to  repress  a 
smile  at  Ladv  Medlyeott'e  vexation,  which  she  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  The  circle  ie  formed;  suppose  we  take  our  places," 
said  Delaval,  leading  his  partner  off  in  triumph. 

"  Hang  that  fellow ;  be  crosses  me  at  every  torn," 
muttered  ibe  disappointed  Medlycott. 

-  Never  mind,  Tom ;  her  fortune  is  only  ten  thoo- 
«snd ;  end  you  may  win  a  girl  with  double  that  sum," 
said  bis  mother  consolingly. 

♦•.Never  mind,  Tom!  I  suppose  next  it  will  be— go 
to  bed,  Tom,"  muttered  the  discomfited  youth.  "  OU 
people  think  only  of  money— I  wanted  to  dance  with 
ihe  girl  because  she  is  pretty  and  piquant,  and  not 
such  a  dollish  concern  as  my  sister.  By  the  way,  Fe- 
licia," he  added,  aloud, "  you  had  better  get  a  partner 
directly,  as  I  am  going  to  do,  or  that  arrogant  poppy 
will  triumph  in  thinking  be  has  humbled  us  both/* 

"What,  not  among  the  dancers,  Miss  Medlycott  f 
observed  Mr.  Lerwick,  approaching  at  the  i 


"  The  dear  girl  has  yielded  her  right  to  another,' 
replied  Lady  MedlycoU,  with  a  proud  mother's  inlona- 


ihe  loosi.    »*  fie  is  so  self-denying,  thai  his  friends  owe 
him  the  greater  consideration." 

Smaii  blushed,  but  said  nothing. 

"Blest  me!  how  bold  some  girls  are f' exclaimed 
lb*  disappointed  dowager,  looking  after  Morton  and 
his  partner,  and  then  at  her  own  rather  dowdy  grand- 
daughter. 

"I  wait  your  commands,"  said  Delaval,  addressing 
Udy  Medlycott. 

"Thank  yon,  Morton,  for  coming  directly  to  an  old 
woman  when  all  the  young  ones  are  so  anxioua  to  ap- 
probate you.  And  you  have  brought  Miss  Easthope, 
too,  just  as  if  yon  had  divined  my  wishes.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  my  son." 

May  1  hope  for  the  honour  of  your  hand,"  said 
Medlycott  with  tmprtutmtmt^  for 


*  That  m  so  like  you.  Miss  Medlycott.  If  I  might 
but  profit  by  your  generous  self-denial.  I  should  wor- 
ship goodness  for  my  whole  life  after." 

Felicia  smiled  most  graciously  upon  her  suitor,  and 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  off  to  the  dancers,  not  sorry 
in  her  heart  to  exchange  the  quiet,  silent  Delaffal, 
for  his  more  talkative,  and  far  more  complimentary 


CHAPTER  IL 

Sir  Thomas  Msdlyoott  had  not  only  the  pleasure 
of  arranging  the  ball,  but,  as  most  of  the  county  fami- 
lies remained  at  Ringleton  for  the  night,  he  had  also 
the  supreme  felicity  of  arranging  what  he  chose  to 
dignify  by  the  term  of  public  breakfast  on  the  mor- 
row; and  as  Morton  was  seated  next  Felicia,  looking 
very  comfortable,  and  as  some  considered  very  happy, 
and  loverlike,  the  baronet's  triumph  at  his  own  suc- 
cess became  so  great,  that  he  absolutely  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  whole  party  to  remain  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  holding  out  as  inducements  for  their  stay  a 
friendly  dinner  with  a  minor  dance,  or  a  visit  to  the 


theatre  in  the  evening. 

"No,  no,  Medlycott;  we  have  had  a  capital  ball, 
and  a  pleasant  breakfast;  and  that  is  eootujh  for  rea- 
sonable men,  women,  and  children— that  is,  if  there 
are  reasonable  men,  women,  and  children— and  those 
flickering  flakes  ef  snow,  and  heavy  clouds  in  the 
north,  give  us  fair  warning  to  be  off  to  our  own  fire- 
side, whilst  the  power  of  locomotion  is  still  left  ua," 
replied  Mr.  Gwyer. 

So  too  said  all  the  elders,  and  Sir  Thomas  waa  left 
in  a  lamentable  minority,  for  which  he  consoleM  him- 
self in  the  evening  by  remembering  that  Felicia  had 
been  handed  to  the  carriage  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Lerwick  and  Morton  Delaval,  both  of  wham  were 
engaged  to  dine  at  Medlycott  Hall  in  the  ensuing 
week. 

"  I  wonder  what  yon  are  made  of,  Delaval,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Lerwick,  as  the  three  Oxonians  were  re- 
turning to  Morton  Park,  the  man  of  rank  and  the  man 
of  fortune,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage  in  luxurious 
whilst  Gsfford,  the  poor,  the  eotfdenying,  the 
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energetic  Gifibrd,  was  fitting  forward,  looking  out  of 
the  window  alive  to  all  around  him,  gathering  food 
for  thought  and  noble  aspirations  from  the  contrasts 
and  the  harmonies  that  met  h»  view. 

•<  What  am  I  made  of?"  repeated  Dslaval  in  an  in- 
dolent tone,  drawing  op  the  collar  of  his  furred  cloak, 
and  arranging  his  feet  more  comfortably  on  iheetaujfe- 
pil 

"'Sugar and  spice 
And  all  that's  nice/ 


r  ladies 


to  think,  and  I  believe  the  old 


the  young 
ones  too. 

"Then  never  did  ladies  make  a  more  egregious 
mistake,  you  insufferable  coicomb !  There  is  not  one 
single  grain  of  the  melting  in  your  composition ;  1 
doubt  your  dissolving  even  at  the  touch  of  the  beautU 
ful  Felicia's  lips." 

-  You  are  right:  the  touch  of  those  lips,  full  and 
ruby-like  as  they  are,  left  me  just  as  I  am." 

••  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  touched  those 
pouting  lips?"  exclaimed  Lerwick  in  surprise,  for  his 
friend  was  not  one  accustomed  to  boast  of  ladies'  fa- 
vours. 

"Most  assuredly!"  replied  Delaval  with  perfect 
gravity;  then,  unable  to  control  his  mirth  at  Ler- 
wick's consternation,  he  burst  into  a  joyous  laugh. 
••  Don't  be  vexed,  man ;  or  stab  me  in  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
Jt  was  some  years  back  when  we  were  boy  and  girl, 
to  make  up  some  baby  quarrel.  Take  my  advice, 
don't  boil  over;  simmering  will  do  10  keep  you  warm, 
and  Che  feir  Felicia  is  not  a  fitting  subject  for  a  grand* 


'She  would  do  honour  to  any  pauion, however 

Sonde,"  replied  Lerwick  hotlv.  "She  is  the  most 
autiful  creature  I  ever  beheld.  Your  coldness  and 
indifference  are  unaccountable  to  me;  you  sit  beside 
her  as  if  she  were  a  mere  talking  doll,  instead  of  a 
splendid  creature  of  flesh  and  blood— convene  with 
her  in  the  same  indolent  tone  with  which  you  con- 
verse with  old  dowagers;  and  meet  her  smiles  and 
empreswement  with  the  careless  ease  of  a  man  of  dou- 
ble your  age,  who  has  mixed  in  the  world  from  his 
childhood,  and  been  sated  with  all  things.  Why  her 
look  when  you  gave  her  the  boa,  and  bade  her  take 
care  of  herself,  would  have  enraptured  any  thing  short 
of  a  block  of  ice." 

"  Or  a  Sooth  8ea  whale,"  added  Delaval  laughing. 
"Pooh!  pooh!  Lerwick;  these  ecstasies  are  wasted. 
Yon  have  seen  nothing  but  fright*  at  Oxford,  and 
hence  your  want  of  judgment.  Felicia  Medlycott  is 
a  fine  girl  certainly;  bat  she  wants  the  toornure  of  a 
woman  of  fashion,  as  you  ought  to  know  better  than 
myself;  and  has  not  the  style  and  tact  which  intel- 
lect and  feeling  alone  can  supply.  Moreover  that 
look  which  should  have  enchanted  me  was 'half,  1 
suspect,  intended  for  you." 

"  No,  Delaval ;  I  dare  not  hope  to  rival  you,"  said 
the  gratified  Lerwick,  in  mock  humility. 

**  Not  if  Morton  Park  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
perhaps,  though  an  honourable  will  go  some  way  to 
! Balance  even  that;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  are 
a  ranch  more  agreeable  fellow.    If  you  were  but  an 

'But 


"Ah!  if  I  were!"  said  Lerwick  with  a  sigh. 
Felicia  Medlycott  is  a  most  beautiful  girl." 
"  Miss  Easthope  is  worth  ten  such  beauties." 
"Are you  raving,  Delaval T    Why  Miss  Easthope 
baa  not  a  perfect  feature  in  her  face.    She  is  anima- 
ted, with  a  graceful  figure;  and  her  complexion, 
though  dark,  is  clear,  and  that  is  all.    Whilst  look  at 
the  superlative  Felicia— akin  like  alabaster— cheeks 
like  roses    lips  like  cherries— light  golden,  hair,  soft, 


smooth,  and  satiny:— a  figure  fell  and  rounded,  and 
soft  blue  eyes  that  seem  formed  to  say— I  love." 

"  Mere  beauties  of  the  person,  she  has  none  of  the 
mind,"  observed  Delaval,  laughing. 

"  Beauties  of  the  mind !  Who  wants  a  handsome 
woman  to  be  a  wit,  or  a  philosopher  V 

*'  Not  yon,  I  know,  Lerwick;  but  I  like  a  little  in- 
tellect in  a  woman— it  stirs  one  up,  A  stroke  of  wit 
is  like  the  poke  of  a  stick  to  a  sleepy  lion:  it  rouses 
him  to  a  display  of  his  powers;  and  therefore  I  prefer 
Miss  Easthope,  who  compels  my  attention." 

"  A  complimentary  comparison  truly ;  but  no  man 
h»  his  senses  can  prefer  Miss  Easthope  to  Mies  Madly- 
con." 

"  What  say  you,  Gilford,  to  thisP 
I    "It  is  of  noose  appealing  to  him,"  said  Lerwick 
pettishly.    **He  has  done  nothing  for  the  last  ten 
miles  but  rount  the  crows  in  the  Allow  fields." 

"  You  will  find  that  he  can  answer  that  question 
like  one  who  understands  it :  and  I  more  than  suspect 
that  you  will  be  in  a  minority." 

"Nonsense!  Miss  Medlycott  is  like  a  beautiful 
statue." 

Exactly  so,"  cried  Gifibrd,  turning  round  with 
animation.  "  A  statue,  not  a  noble  awf  high-minded 
woman— a  statue  freth  from  the  sculptor's  hands,  un- 
touched by  fire  from  heaven." 

"  Folly  f  about  nobis  and  high-minded  women,  and 
fire  from  heaven.    Where  do  you  find  them  V 
"There  are  such  things/'  replied  Gifibrd  earnestly. 
"  And  you  really  prefer  Mies  Easthope  10  Miss 
Medlycott  ?" 

"  A  thousand  times,"  replied  GWbid,  turning  away 
to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  Chacun  a  eon  goto,"  observed  Lerwick  contemp- 
tuously, whilst  Delaval  laughed  at  the  discomfiture 
of  one  friend,  and  pondered  over  the  wordi  of  the 
other. 

"  What  is  that  f  Surely  a  cry  of  distress,"  exclaim- 
ed Oifibrd  abruptly,  breaking  a  ailence  which  asd 
continued  for  some  miles,  and  dashing  down  the  win- 
dow as  he  spoke. 

"  Is  it  t  Tell  Adams  to  go  and  see  what  k  themav 
ter,"  said  Delaval,  starting  forwards. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  myself;  these  things  are  ill  done 
by  deputy,  answered  Gifibrd,  calling  on  the  postilion 
to  stop. 

"  Do jpray  put  up  the  glass  again,  Gifibrd,  and  ait 
still.  The  cold  air  is  enough  to  cut  one's  head  <*% 
and  you  have  awakened  me  from  a  delicious  nap  as  it 
is,"  muttered  Lerwick  discontentedly. 

"  There  is  some  one  in  danger  or  in  sorrow,"  an- 
swered Gifibrd  rebokingly,  leaping  out  as  he  spoke. 

"Surely,  Delaval,  you  are  not  going  too!  Thw  is 
not  a  day  to  play  the  Quixote.  It  is  only  a  boy  being 
drowned,  or  beaten;  and  you  may  be  certain  he  do- 
serves  whatever  can  befall  him,"  exclaimed  Lerwick 
pettishly,  with  the  arrogance  of  one  but  lately  a  boy 
himself,  and  who  even  now  could  scarcely  be  counted 
a  man. 

The  appeal  was  vain ;  Delaval  followed  Gifibrd, 
and  forcing;  their  way  through  the  hedge  that  skirted 
the  road,  the  Oxonians,  directed  by  the  piercing  cries 
of  the  sufferer,  were  soon  on  the  spot  whence  those 
cries  proceeded. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  exclaimed  Morton 
Delaval,  who  chanced  to  be  first,  seising  the  arm  of  a 
young  roan  who  was  cutting  most  unmercifully  with 
his  riding  whip  at  a  ragged  boy  of  about  seven,  who 
was  firmly  grasped  in  his  left  hand.  "Use  your 
strength  in  this  cowardly  way  on  a  mere  child !"  he 
continued,  moved  by  the  piteous  cries  of  the  suf- 
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°  What  is  that  to  you  f*'  questioned  the  stranger  in 
anger,  turning  round  to  a  countenance  inflamed  vviih 
wraih.  "Oh!  Mr. Delaval,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did 
not  recognise  your  voice  at  the  moment,"  he  con 
tinued,  his  tone  changing  on  the  instant  to  one  of 
fawning  servility,  and  involuntarily  quitting  his  hold 
of  the  hoy  as  he  spoke. 

"I  conclude  not,  Mr.  Stephen  Sainsbury,"  replied 
Morton  drily.  "But  what  is  this.  I  ask?  That  poor 
boy  has  been  unmercifully  beat  en." 

*'  Not  more  than  he  deserves,  I  awn  re  you,  my  dear 
sir.  The  little  rascal  is  a  thief,  and  a  slanderer—a 
ragamuffin  radical,  with  no  respect  for  his  superiors. 
I  caught  him  here  stealing  your  wood ;  and  when  I 
stopped  him,  he  began  abusing  your  good  aunt,  and 
all  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"1  did  not  do  neither,"  cried  the  boy  passionately, 
half  choked  with  sobbing. 

"You  did  both,  you  lying  little  vurlet!  But  there, 
get  you  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  thank  these 
gentlemen  that  I  let  you  off  so  cheaply." 

"Do  you  call  this  letting  him  off  cheaply?"  ex- 
claimed  both  Oxonians  in  a  hreaih,  and  with  looks 
from  which  the  inflicter  of  the  punishment  shrank 
back  abashed. 

"I  did  not  do  no  harm,"  cried  (he  sobbing  boy, 
wiping  his  face,  from  which  the  blood  was  streaming, 
in  bis  ragged  pinafore,  and  establishing  himself  be- 
tween Giffurd  and  Morton,  after  glancing  at  both, 
feeling  assured  of  their  protection,  with  that  intuitive 
penetration  into  rharacier  with  which  children  and 
does  are  endowed.  "  I  was  not  doing  no  harm  at  all, 
only  getting  a  few  sticks,  'cause  mother  is  shivering, 
and  han't  go£  no  fire;  and  that  ain't  thieving;  and 
there  are  lb*  sticks  as  anybody  may  see,"  pointing  to 
a  scattered  bundle  a  few  paces  off 

"You  were  pulling  down  the  hedge,  you  young 
rascal,  when  I  caught  you ;  hut,  as  I  said  before,  out 
of  respect  for  Mr.  Delaval,  I  will  let  you  go.  So  be 
off,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stephen  Sainsbury,  with  an  angry 
flush. 

"  I  was  not  pulling  down  the  hedge,  and  you  knows 
it;  and  you  only  says  it  'cause  you  have  a  spite  agin 


mother  for  not  letting  Mr.  Tatham  and  you  have  her 
house  and  garden  for  nothing,  as  you  wants,"  cried 
the  still  smarting  boy,  with  a  burst  of  passion. 

"  I  don't  want  your  tumble-down  cottage,"  answer- 
ed Mr.  Stephen  Sainsbury,  sharply. 

*'  You  knows  very  well  as  you  do,  and  threatened 
to  turn  mother  out  of  doors  if  so  be  as  she  would  not 
sell  it/'  persisted  the  boy. 

**  It  is  all  a  lie!— a  scandalous  lie!"  asserted  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Sainsbury,  in  wrath;  then  checking  his  anger, 
he  continued  in  a  fawning,  wheedling  tone,  "  I  am 
quite  distressed,  Mr.  Delaval,  to  see  you  standing  out 
in  the  cold  on  such  a  day  as  this,  listening  to  that  Tying 

rning  varlet.  Do  pray  return  to  your  carriage,  which 
see  standing  in  the  road,  or  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  for  trying  to  teach  this  young  urchin  belter 
manners,  since  it  has  subjected  yon,  my  good  sir,  to  so 
much  inconvenience." 

"The  boy  can  tell  his  story  in  the  carriage  as  well 
as  in  the  field,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
therefore  so  far  will  we  follow  your  advice,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,"  replied  Morton  Delaval,  with  no  compli- 
mentary tone  or  manner. 

*  Story !  Mr.  Delaval ;  he  will  tell  you  nothing  but 
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stories  if  you  give  him  encouragement;  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  lower  orders  must  be  repressed ;  this  is 
the  duty  of  all  well-wishers  to  their  country.  The 
tale  ia  not  worth  troubling  you  with,  indeed,  it  is 
utterly  beneath  your  notice;  but  since  you  will  hear 
it,  Mr.  DelaraJ,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  please  yon,  feel- 


ing the  great  obligations  which  my  father  and  self 
owe  to  your  honoured  aunt.  The  simple  truth  is,  Mr. 
Tatham  offered  to  purchase  this  woman's  cottage,  a 
poor  tumble-down  thing,  that  no  one  else  would  give 
any  thing  for,  but  it  chances  to  adjoin  his  garden,  and 
as  this  widow  keeps  a  disorderly  house,  he  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  noise  and  eyesore." 

"Mother  don't  keep  a  disoddely  house;  and  her 
eyes  bean't  sore."  exclaimed  the  boy,  with  a  burst  of 
passion,  that  set  the  young  men  laughing  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

"  Mr. Tatham  has  offered  much  more  than  the  worth 
of  the  cottage,  but  the  woman,  who  is  obstinate  and 
impertinent,  refuses  to  let  him  have  it.  Her  title,  on 
inquiry,  however,  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one, 
so  Mr.  Tatham  will  probably  get  it  for  nothing,  as  it 
was  originally  bought  of  his  father,"  continued  young 
Sainsbury,  without  condescending  to  notice  the  inter- 
ruption. 

'*  He  shan't  get  it  for  nothing;  nor  you  neither,  nor 
any  griping,  dirty,  petti  bogging  'tarney,"  exclaimed 
the  boy  in  a  rage.  "  And  you  knows  it  was  only  'cause 
I  said  this  when  you  'bused  mother,  and  called  her 
names,  that  you  beat  me  just  now." 

"Use  more  civil  words 


more  civil  words  next  time  when  sneaking 
to  your  elders  and  superiors,"  observed  Delaval  re- 

Crovingly.  though  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a  second 
itigh. 

"  But  be  called  mother  names,  sir;  and  when.  I  said 
she  was  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Morton  all  about  it,  he 
Me  wed  in  a  passion,  and  said  as  how  he  would  teach 
me  to  go  and  tell-tales  at  the  great  house,"  sobbed  out 
the  hoy  in  an  humbler  tone. 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  Mr.  Delaval ;  he  is 
the  greatest  liar  in  all  the  parish,"  exclaimed  young 
Sainsbury. 

Further  inquiries  will  enable  me  to  judge  of  his 
troth  or  falsehood,"  replied  Delaval  coolly.  "Mr. 
Tatham  is  the  retired  tax-collector,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, with  whose  method  of  keeping  accounts  the 
receiver-general  was  not  particularly  pleased." 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  Mr.  Delaval,  having  been  a 
mere  boy  at  that  time ;  but  I  have  always  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  very  respectable  man." 

"Our  opinions  as  to  what  may  render  a  man  re- 
spectable may  not  exactly  agree,  Mr.  Sainsbury.  May 
I  ask  whether  your  worthy  father,  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain a  very  high  respect,  has  been  consulted  in  this 
business? 

No,  Mr.  Delaval,  certainly  not:  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  matter  of  business — a  question  of  law," 
replied  young  Sainsbury,  turning  white  as  he  had 
turned  red  before,  and  shrinking  from  the  indignant 
glances  of  the  heir  of  Morton  Park.  "  Mr.  Tatham 
merely  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  one  day  when 
[  called  upon  him  about  a  lease,  saying  the  woman 
was  a  most  troublesome  neighbour,  particularly  as  her 
boy  was  the  most  mischievous,  impudent  brat  in  the 
parish,  for  which  last  I  can  vouch.  His  insolence  was 
past  endurance  and  required  punishment." 

"  No  insolence  could  justify  such  punishment  as  you 
inflicted.  Shame  on  you  to  use  the  strength  of  a  man 
against  a  helpless  child,"  replied  Morton  Delaval,  con- 
temptuously, roused  out  of  his  usual  quietude  by  gene- 
rous indignation.  "  You,  who  have  sworn  to  uphold 
the  law,  taking  that  law  into  your  own  hands!  The 
subject  shall  ne  thoroughly  examined  into,  and  if 
ample  amends  be  not  made  for  all  injuries  threatened 
or  inflicted,  he  who  has  outraged  the  law  shall  be 
condemned  by  the  law.  I  give  this  warning  only  out 
of  consideration  to  your  worthy  father,  who  would  be 
deeply  grieved  should  he  leam  the  truth." 

"  1  will  do  any  thing  to  please  you,  Mr.  Delaval,  I 
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•m  sure;  but  the  boy's  insolence"  began  the  stam- 
mering Sainsbury. 

"Can  be  no  excuse  for  the  raon's  cruelty:  I  will 
hear  no  more,"  replied  Morion  sternly,  closing  the 
sentence,  taking  the  boy's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  carriage,  leaving  Mr.  Stephen  Sains- 
buiy the  picture  of  disappointed  rage  and  malice. 

"  What  may  it  please  you  to  do  next  ?  I  am  shiver- 
ing like  an  ill-made  mould  of  jelly,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lerwick,  enveloping  the  lower  halt  of  his  face  in  one 
corner  of  his  cloak. 

"lam  going  to  take  the  boy  back  to  his  mother, 
and  learn  the  truth  of  his  story  I" 

"  Learn  the  truih  of  a  boy's  story  f— Who  ever  did 
that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  and  take  such  a  ragged 
dirty  brat  as  that  on  your  carriage!"  exclaimed  the 
honourable  Mr.  Lerwick,  in  contemptuous  tones. 

"Not  on  the  carriage  but  in  the  carriage:  the  cold 
air  on  his  cut  face  will  increase  the  pain,"  replied 
Morton  Delaval,  falling  back  into  his  usual  indolence. 

"Take  that  begrimed  little  urchin  inside  the  car- 
riage! Are  you  going  to  stand  for  the  county  on  the 
radical  interest,  that  you  show  such  courtosies  to  the 
great  unwashed  ?" 

"Ton  mistake;  I  am  only  showing  common  hu- 
manity to  a  little  unwashed,  answered  Deloval  with 
a  smite. 

"  Do  you  think  Adams  will  condescend  to  change 

res,  and  let  me  sit  in  the  rumble-tumble  ?"  asked 
Lerwick  pettishly. 

"  Perhaps  he  may,  if  you  solicit  the  favour  as  if  you 
were  going  to  stand  on  the  radical  interest,"  replied 
Morton  quietly,  perfectly  unmoved  by  his  friend's 
contempt  and  ridicule. 

"This  is  all  GifTonl's  doing,"  continued  Lerwick 
peevtshlv.  "  Nobody  else  would  have  heard  or  cared 
for  the  squalling  or  ten  boys  on  such  a  day  as  this. 
And  you  left  it  all  to  Delaval  at  last." 

"1  could  not  leave  it  in  better  hands;  my  further 
interference  was  not  needed,"  answered  Giflord  brief- 
ly, deeming  it  utterly  useless  to  speak  of  humanity  to 
Lerwick,  whom  he  considered  cold  and  selfish. 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  1  never  saw  Delaval  in 
such  a  grand  and  heroic  mood  before,  standing  like 
Alexander  the  Great  after  one  of  his  grand  ban  lea. 
and  spouting  away  in  full  iambics.  I  begin  to  think 
you  would  make  a  good  actor,  Delaval,  and  mouth  out 
fine  speeches  with  a  lofty  air.  But  if  you  hove  made 
a  hit  aa  an  actor,  take  care  that  you  do  not  receive  a 
harder  hit  one  of  these  days  from  a  performer:  I  don't 
know  who  the  young  gentleman  may  be  to  whom  you 
read  such  a  lecture,  but  I  nevor  saw  such  a  look  in 
my  life  aa  that  with  which  he  favoured  you  as  you 
turned  away.  Make  a  vow  on  the  instant  never  to 
eat,  drink,  or  ride  with  him,  for  depend  upon  it  he 
will  do  you  some  harm  should  the  opportunity  ever 
arrive." 

"  It  never  will  arrive.  His  father,  who  has  been 
ray  aunt's  solicitor  for  years,  is  a  most  worthy,  upright 
man,  and  under  great  obligations  to  our  family,  whilst 
the  young  gentleman  himself  is  indebted  to  my  uncle's 
favour  for  not  being  committed  as  a  poacher,  so  that  he 
will  scarcely  dare  to  do  roe  evil,  even  if  he  would." 

"Oh!  a  lawyer  and  a  lawyer's  son.  Take  my 
advice,  and  never  sign  a  paper  of  his  drawing  up,  or 
you  will  be  hanged  for  forgery,  or  felony,  or  some 
such  thine.  All  lawyers  are  rogues;  and  were  t  king, 
they  should  be  banished  from  my  dominions." 

"  You  would  banish  at  the  same  time  I  conclude  all 
those  who  by  their  crimes  or  chicaneries  compel  an 
application  to  lawyers.  Were  other  men  honest,  no 
lawyers  would  be  needed/'  observed  Giflhrd,  rather 
warmly. 


M  What,  standing  up  for  the  *tarniee,  as  this  raga- 
muffin cnlls  them,'  exclaimed  Lerwick,  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I  forgot,  you  are  to  be  a  barrister;  and  'tarnies 
are  your  caterers— your  jackals— the  pilot-fish  to  the 
shark;  you  do  right  to  stand  by  your  order.— Make 
haste  and  open  the  door  that  I  may  get  out  of  this 
blustering  wind  and  driving  snow,"  he  continued,  sd- 
dressing  the  servant  and  springing  into  the  carriage 
with  all  possible  haste. 

"Why  did  you  follow  nsf  asked  Delaval  with  a 
smile  at  his  discomfiture,  shaking  off  the  flakes  of 
snow  from  his  own  cloak  as  he  spoite.  and  then  throw- 
ing a  snore  one  over  the  shivering  boy. 

"Follow  you?— to  see  the  fun  to  be  sure.  Who 
could  imagine  that  Morton  Delaval— the  courted— 
the  critical  — the  luxurious— the  pampered  heir  of 
thousand*— the  observed  of  all  observers— noted  for 
his  imperturbable,-  gentlemanly  quietude,  could  leap 
out  of  his  comfortable  carriage  in  the  midst  of  wind 
and  snow,  like  a  bursting  parvenu,  to  take  part  in  a 
vulgar  row  between  a  country  'tarney  and  a  bundle 
of  dirt  and  impudence.  Of  course  I  concluded  that 
our  assistance  was  required  by  •  Beauty  in  tears/" 

"The  angelic  Felicia,  at  the  least,"  observed  Dels* 
val,  gnily,  adding,  whilst  a  shade  of  deeper  thought 
than  usual  contracted  his  smooth,  broad  brow,  *•  there 
is  a  covert  satire  in  your  praise  of  my  imperturbable 
quietude,  which  I  should  do  well  to  consider." 

"No  covert  satire  at  all;  it  is  the  pom*  mi  on  for 
which  I  envy  you  the  most,  next  to  your  power  of  in- 
dulging it.  It  is  so  perfectly  aristocratic — each  a  de- 
cided antipodes  to  fussy  parvenuism." 

"  Is  there  no  difference  between  fussy  parvenuism 
and  mental  energy  V  asked  Gifford  warmly. 

"Mental  energy!  What  doea  a  handsome  young 
roan  of  an  ancient  family,  and  heir  to  twenty  thou- 
sand a-year,  require  of  mental  energy,  when  he  may 
glide  through  life  on  a  summer  sunbeam  f  You  have 
a  taste  for  poetry."  replied  Lerwick,  with  a  sneer/ 
"  No,  no;  leave  mental  energy  to  the  youth  who  has 
neither  birth  nor  fortune." 

"Then  you  rate  the  loxnries  of  wealth  above  the 
treasures  of  the  mind— the  gratification  of  the  senses 
above  the  development  of  intellect,"  remarked  Gif- 
ford, with  a  kindling  eye,  suspecting  that  his  com- 
panion's sneer  was  levelled  at  his  own  comparatively 
inferior  birih  or  income. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Lerwick  coolly.  "The 
treasures  of  the  mind  are  of  no  ancient  value  till 
stamped  at  the  mint  of  popularity;  and  as  for  the  de* 
velopement  of  intellect— what  is  it  but  fretting  your- 
self to  fiddle-strings  over  an  unsolvable  problem? 
Where  dwells  this  intellect,  and  from  whence  cornea 
it?" 

"  It  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and  wo  to  him  who  slights 
or  debases  this  noblest  of  his  gifts !  Ay,  wo  to  him 
who  prizes  it  not  as  his  highest  earthly  treasure,  let- 
ting it  corrode  with  rust  from  want  of  use,  or  become 
alloyed  by  the  mixture  of  base  metal,"  exclaimed 
Gifford,  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm. 

"Tilly  Vally!  as  your  learned  Sir  Thomas  More 
used  to  say,"  observed  Lerwick  contemptuously,  clos- 
ing the  sentence  with  an  irritating  laugh.  **Wbat  is 
the  use  of  this  intellect  till  transmuted  into  what  you 
would  term  the  baser  metal,  gold  ?  The  inventor  of 
spinning  jennies  was  a  greater  man  than  the  writer 
of  Paradise  Lost." 

"  He  was  richer,  if  you  count  greatness  and  wealth 
synonymous." 

"The  world  does  so,  and  my  intellect  is  not  of 
that  aspiring  cast  that  I  would  set  myself  above  the 

*'  The  world  is  filled  with  folly  and  false  judgments." 
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"It  may  be  to;  but  I  am  not  its  censor.  Enough 
for  me  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  life,  neither  buoyed 
up  by  the  mere  empty  bladders  of  fame,  nor  dragged 
down  by  the  leaden  weight  of  musty  learning,  but, 
reclining  on  a  silken  couch  in  a  gilded  yacht,  with 
golden  beakers,  delicious  cates,  and  luscious  wines 
around—petted  and  smiled  on  by  fair  dames  and 
damsels/ 

"And  roused  from  your  vain  folly  by  the  trumpet 
call  of  death,"  exclaimed  Gifford  warmly.  "These 
are  mere  animal  enjoyments." 

"Well;  and  man  is  an  animal;  and  has  n  body  re- 
quiring its  delights  as  well  as  the  mind.  Ah!  Dela- 
val, you  are  a  happy  fellow!  You  can  enjoy  what  I 
only  describe,  being  but  a  poor  younger  brother.  To 
say  the  very  least  of  your  good  fortune,  you  can  roll 
along  the  high  road  of  life  in  one  of  Leader's  carri- 
aces  with  four  horses,  and  without  even  the  trouble 
of  stopping  to  pay  the  turnpikes.  Look  there!  Where 
will  you  find  a  nobler-looking!  mansion,  or  nobler 
psrkf  Those  gable  ends,  and  oriel  windows,  and 
twisted  chimneys,  bespeak  the  wealth  and  ancient 
family  of  the  possessors.  Make  me  lord  of  this  wide 
domain,  with  a  fitting  fortune  to  maintain  it,  and  you 
shall  have  every  grain  of  intellect  in  my  composi 
tion." 

"  It  would  be  a  foolish  exchange,  though  you  are  no 
fool,  Lerwick.  I  admit  the  grandeur  of  the  mansion 
—the  beauty  of  the  site  and  surrounding  park ;  nor 
will  I  say  that  I  should  not  rejoice  to  know  myself  the 
possessor  of  such  a  noble  property ;  but  not  if  only  to 
be  won  at  the  expense  of  higher  things.  The  mind 
crows  muddy  and  stagnant,  if  not  stirred  or  cared  for, 
winging  forth  naught  but  slime  and  weeds,  and  breath- 
ing a  pestilential  air  around." 

-  Pooh !  Pooh !  Giflbrd ;  the  grapes  are  sour.  With 
all  your  boasted  intellect,  you  can  never  achieve  such 
a  property  aa  this.  Delaval  is  like  that  broad  and 
placid  Isle,  almost  sublime  from  its  quietude — you. 
like  that  brawling  stream,  foaming  and  chafing  at 
every  impediment/' 

"The  lake  is  frozen  over—the  stream  still  holds  its 
course  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,"  answered  Giflbrd 
quickly,  turning  a  glance  on  Morton  to  see  how  he 
bore  i he  allusion. 

••And  cannot  therefore  be* ruffled  by  storms,"  ob- 
served Lerwick  as  quickly;  "and  that  is  just  why  I 
envy  him.  He  has  only  to  '  take  the  goods  the  gods 
provide  him* — whilst  I  must  fawn  and  flatter,  toil  and 
•mile,  to  win  even  a  paltry  pension,  or  poor  attache- 
ship;  not  having  sufficient  genius  like  Giflbrd  here 
to  take  fortune  by  storm,  and  astound  the  world  by  my 
wondrous  intellect,  and  its  scientific  developement." 

"I  boast  neither  of  genius  nor  wondrous  intellect, 
I  do  but  maintain  that  he  who  lays  bare  the  treasures 
of  the  mind,  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  its  price- 
less gema,  hold*  a  tar  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, than  the  mere  labourer  who  digs — the  lapidary 
who  arrange*— or  the  man  of  fortune  who  wears  the 
richest  jewels  in  Golconda's  mines." 

"What  any  70a  to  this,  Delaval?  Will  you  be  the, 
nan  of  wealth,  or  the  man  of  mind  1  Will  you  wear 
jewels,  or  pore  over  musty  books?" 

"That  is  not  putting  the  question  fairly,  Lerwick. 
I  speak  not  of  mere  musty  learning,  but  of  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  developing  its 
higher  powers;  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  self  aright,  and  doing 
good  to  the  whole  family  of  man." 

"Oh!  I  hate  large  families:  they  are  troublesome 
and  expensive/'  observed  Lerwick,  with  a  laugh. 
"  But  what  say  you,  Delaval,  now  that  Giflbrd  has 
stated  his  own  case  r 


*'  Don't  be  affronted  by  the  comparison,  but  you  two 
remind  me  of  the  German  tale,  in  which  a  certain 
boron  rides  forth  with  a  white  spirit  on  one  side,  and 
a  black  spirit  on  the  other,  each  striving  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  his  mind." 

"That  is  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit,  Delaval,  and 
which  do  you  assign  to  me  ?"  asked  Lerwick  pettishly. 

"  I  leave  you  and  Giflbrd  to  settle  thai  between  you ; 
but  good  and  evil  spirits  are  stronger  terms  than  I 
meant  to  use :  you  are  for  the  material— GiGbrd  for  the 
tpirituaW 

"  And  you  side  wiih  meT  asked  Giflbrd  anxiously. 

**ln  my  heart;  but  I  suspect  [my  practice  will  be 
with  Lerwick.  I  am  not  easily  moved,  and  am  too 
fond  of  my  ease." 

'*  Say  not  so,  Morton ;  that  noble  intellect  will  yet 
be  stirred  to  exert  its  highest  powers." 

"  What  a  prophetical  lone,  Giflbrd  ;  you  are  an  en- 
thusiast," observed  Lerwick  sneeringly. 

'•  I  am ;  and  nothing  great  was  ever  yet  achieved  in 
this  world  without  enthusiasm." 

"  Ah.  Giflbrd !  that  only  shows  how  little  you  know 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  subjects  a  man  to  ridi- 
cule so  much  as  enthusiasm :  if  you  can't  get  rid  of  it, 
at  least  never  show  it.  But  what  are  we  stopping 
here  fort" 

*•  That  I  may  deliver  up  this  boy  to  his  mother,  and 
ask  some  questions,"  answered  Delaval,  making  no 
allusion  to  their  previous  conversation. 

"Turn  the  brat  out  by  all  means,  for  his  garments 
are  not  odoriferous;  but  you  can  leave  Adams  to  ask 
questions,  instead  of  keeping  us  waiting  here  on  this 
cold  day." 

"I  will  no:  detain  you  long,"  said  Delaval  quietly, 
pursuing  his  usual  course  of  keeping  his  own  way, 
when  resolved  on  so  doing,  without  showing  much 
opposition  in  words. 

"  Pray  shut  the  door  and  put  up  the  window,  Gif- 
ford ;  I  am  perishing,"  exclaimed  Lerwick  fretfully. 

Giflbrd  made  no  reply,  but  following  Delaval,  left 
Adams  to  close  door  and  window,  and  Lerwick  to 
cuddle  himself  up  in  a  corner. 

However  strangers  might  accuse  Morton  Delaval  of 
silence  and  indolence,  no  such  accusation  was  ever 
uttered  or  imagined  by  his  aunt  and  her  husband,  who 
looked  upon  him  with  the  doting  affection  of  parents, 
ever  ready  not  only  to  fulfil,  but  to  forestall  his 
wishes;  and  nowhere  did  this  courted  favourite  of 
fortune  appear  to  such  advantage  as  by  the  quiet  fire- 
side of  these  affectionate  relatives.  His  ready  hand 
placed  footstool  or  chair  in  that  exact  position  which 
was  the  most  comfortable,  whilst  he  related  with  a 
force  and  humour  for  which  none  out  of  his  own 
family  gave  him  credit,  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  associating,  thereby 
showing  that  his  quiescence  did  not  arise  from  any 
inability  to  penetrate  into  the  motives  of  those  who 
sought  to  make  him  their  tool,  but  simply,  as  he  aver- 
red, from  a  love  of  ease,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving 
him  to  opposition. 

Those  who  had  hinted  that  Delaval  was  too  silent 
in  the  ball-room,  for  no  one  would  have  dared  to  make 
an  open  complaint  against  the  heir  of  Morton  Park, 
except  Susan  Easthope,  would  have  been  astonished 
to  hear  him  chatting  away  on  the  succeeding  eve- 
ning to  his  uncle  and  aunt,  discussing  the  dresses  and 
dancing  of  the  young  people— the  manoeuvres  of  their 
elders— rallying  Lerwick  and  Giflbrd  on  their  devo- 
tion to  their  fair  partners,  and  finally  moving  these 
kind-hearted  relatives  to  pity  for  Timothy  Mills  and 
his  widowed  mother,  by  relating  the  whole  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  young  Sainsbury,  and  his  subsequent 
inquiries,  whicn  proved  the  truth  of  the  boy  ana  the 
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falsehood  of  the  lawyer.  Sated  with  the  flattery 
poured  on  him  from  his  childhood,  tho  worldly  praises 
of  the  many  fell  dally  on  his  ear,  but  his  heart,  as  yei 
uncorrupted  by  this  lavish  adulation,  still  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  touching  tones  of  affection. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  promised  visit  to  Medlycott  Hall  was  perpetra- 
ted, as  Giflbrd  termed  it,  by  the  three  Oxonians,  n 
phrase  of  which  Delaval  took  care  to  remind  him  in 
the  presence  of  Susan  Easthope,  who,  to  his  surprise 
and  pleasure,  formed  one  of  the  party,  against  the  in- 
clination of  the  owners  of  the  mansion,  who  had 
from  untoward  circumstances  been  compelled  to  in- 
vite her. 

*<  Perpetrate,  Miss  Easthope— that  was  the  word,  I 
will  swear  to  it,*'  said  Delaval  mischievously.  "  And 
now  I  leave  Giflbrd  to  make  his  confession,  and  re- 
ceive absolution,  or  punishment,  as  you  think  just:  I 
never  get  my  friends  into  scrapes." 

"What  say  you  to  this  charge?"  asked  Susan  gaily. 

"  I  knew  not  then  that  you  were  to  be  here." 

The  flushed  cheek  of  the  speaker,  and  the  grave 
earnestness  of  the  reply,  checked  all  further  question 
from  the  lady.  She  would  have  staked  her  right  hand 
on  his  having  spoken  the  simple  truth. 

The  manoeuvres  of  Medlycott  Hall  were  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  manoeuvres  in  the  ball-room  at 
Ringleton.  Sir  Thomaa  and  his  lady  took  care  to  as- 
sure Delaval  more  than  once  that,  having  known  him 
•so  long,  they  looked  upon  him  almost  as  a  son,  adding 
a  very  intelligible  hint  that  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  they  would  so  readily  confide  the  happiness  of 
their  adored  Felicia,  who  was  the  moat  perfect  of 
daughters,  and  would  make  the  most  perfect  of  wives. 

She  sat  by  him  at  dinner— she  sat  by  him  in  the 
evening — she  liked  the  books  he  liked— she  praised 
the  songp  he  praised— scolding  him  very  sweetly  for 
not  cultivating  his  own  superb  voice,  and  offering  to 
(five  him  lessons.  She  sat  beside  him  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast— she  inquired  the  success  of  his 
shooting — she  leant  on  his  arm — she  sat  in  his  sledge, 
and  was  in  raptures  with  his  grace  at  the  afternoon's 
skating;  and  if  she  did  not  elope  with  him  that  night, 
or  at  least  receive  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  future  for- 
tune, the  blame  of  such  a  failure  could  certainly  not 
be  laid  on  her  parents,  who  had  done  all  that  doting 
parents  could  do  to  promote  their  beautiful  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  greatest  catch  in  the  county ;  and 
if  the  young  lady  herself  did  sometimes  turn  from  the 
quiet,  silent  Delaval  to  his  more  talkative  and  compli- 
mentary friend,  the  honourable  Andrew  Lerwick,  it 
was  only,  as  she  said,  to  pique  the  vanity  of  her  early 


playmate,  by  setting  against  him  the  attentions  and 
flatteries  of  her  new  admirer. 

The  daughter's  plan  of  piquing  the  heir  of  Morton 
Park  into  a  declaration  appeared  to  And  favour  in  the* 
eyes  of  her  lather,  to  judge  from  the  questions  which 
he  addressed  to  Delaval  a  few  minutes  before  he  took 
his  departure. 

"  Your  friend  the  honourable  Mr.  Lerwick  appears 
a  Very  pleasant  sensible  young  man,"  observed  Sir 
Thomas,  seizing  on  Morton's  button,  a  vulgar,  boorish 
habit  of  which  not  all  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  could 
cure  him. 

"He  is  generally  admitted  to  be  both,"  said  Dela- 
val, submitting  with  his  usual  quietude  to  the  self- 
sufficient  baronet's  infliction  of  question  and  remark. 


A  very  particular  friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Dela- 
val, is  he  not?" 

"The  Oxford  wags  call  us  Damon  and  Pythiaa." 

"Then  I  am  sure  he  is  most  amiable — all  one  could 
wish.  The  Earl  of  Allerton  is  not  very  rich,  I  think? 
Is  this  the  next  brother?" 

"  Yes;  and  the  earl  I  hear  is  in  ver?  delicate  health. 
The  earldom  has  not  been  considered  a  very  rich  one 
hitherto;  but  I  understand  a  valuable  mine  baa  been 
discovered  on  one  of  tho  estates." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it— for  the  young 
man's  sake,  as  he  is  a  friend  of  yours.  The  reason 
why  I  ask  the  question,  my  dear  Morton,  ia  this,  for  I 
have  no  concealments  from  you,  whom  I  regard  al- 
most as  a  son.  The  honourable  Mr.  Lerwick  seems 
amazingly  struck  with  ray  dsughter,  as  all  are  indeed 
who  see  her  for  the  first  time — you  are  used  to  her 
beauty— and  has  asked  permission  to  visit  ua  in  town; 
but  lovely  as  Felicia  is,  and  certain  of  creating  a 
great  sensation  in  London,  it  behoves  us  to  be  doubly 
careful  as  to  whom  we  admit  as  intimates.  Of  coarse 
we  shall  mix  in  the  highest  circle;  and  it  might  be  a 
disadvantage  to  Felicia  to  be  dangled  after  by  young 
men  who  have  not  the  entree  into  the  fashionable 
world.    You  understand  me." 

Perfectly,"  replied  Morton  Delaval,  with  more  of 
mischief  in  his  quiet  smile  than  could  uaually  be 
traced  therein.  "Lerwick  is  in  aucb  high  favour 
among  the  fashionables,  that  his  attentions  may  be 
counted  an  honour,  and  his  brother  a  delicate  health 
makes  it  probable  that  he  may  hereafter  become  the 
Earl  of  Allerton.  You  desire  a  splendid  alliance  for 
your  daughter,  and  I  wish  you  all  possible  success; 
her  brow  would  become  a  coronet." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Delaval  ?  I  was  half  afraid  that 
it  was  all  my  parental  partiality  which  made  me  con- 
sider her  so  very  beautiful.  Yea,  she  would  become 
a  coronet,  and  will  of  course  have  many  offers,  and 
yet,  though  I  am  naturally  ambitious  for  my  child,  I 
would  rather  see  her  the  wife  of  one  known  from  his 
boyhood  than  mated  to  a  stranger;  and  now  that 
parties  are  so  equally  balanced,  large  landed  property 
and  county  interest  would  insure  a  peerage." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  you 
on  becoming  the  Earl  of  Medlycott." 

41 1  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  Delaval,  (bough, 
when  the  tones  come  in  again,  there  ia  no  knowing 
what  may  happen,"  replied  the  baronet,  his  pleasure 
at  such  an  idea  clouded  by  the  non-comprehension  of 
Delaval,  who  either  did  not,  or  would  not  comprehend 
his  meaning. 

"When  are  the  toriea  to  come  inf*  asked  Mr. 
Gwyer.  who  had  overheard  much  of  the  preceding 
conversation. 

"  Within  a  month  after  the  meeting  of  parliament; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that" 

"  So  I  have  been  told  for  the  last  three  yean.  See- 
ing is  believing." 

"  As  I  said  before,  Gwyer,  if  you  are  any  thing,  yon 
are  a  whig." 

If  I  am  any  thing— but  I  am  nothing.  Sir  Thomas.** 


Yon  are  right  there;  never  take  any  part  in  county* 
politics,  or  county  business,"  observed  the  baronet 
rather  sharply,  vexed  at  his  cheerful  neighbour's  in- 
credulity as  to  the  advancement  of  the  toriea.  Then 
turning  again  to  Delaval,  he  continued  in  a  blander 
tone. 

"It  will  be  scarcely  worth  while  for  you  to  come  all 
the  way  to  Morion  Park  in  the  short  vacations  in  April 
and  May;  besides  you  will  need  a  little  gaiety  after 
so  much  study.  Suppose  you  and  your  friend  run  up 
to  us  in  town :  you  cannot  doubt  a  welcome.    L*dy 
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Modlycatt  will  introduce  yen  into  the  highest  circlet, 
and  wheo  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  will  take 
yoa  down  to  the  Houses  and  make  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  moat  influential  of  our  party;  you 
may  find  this  useful  hereafter,  when  M.  P.  for  thia 
county,  which  I  hope  and  expect  to  aee  you." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  toll  Lerwick,  and  we  will 
think  about  it.  I  cannot  possibly  resolve  on  any  thine 
ao  long  before." 

"Stay  one  instant,  Delaval,"  said  Mr.  Gwyer,  de- 
taining him,  whilst  Sir  Thomas  marched  on  to  his 

"  I, 


n  about  your 
M  With  the  same  views?"  demanded  Morton  signi- 
ficantly. 


wife,  who  had  been  watching  the  conference, 
too,  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your  friend, 
h  the  as  ""  * 

antiy. 

M  With  something  of  the  same,  and  yet  with  a  din* 
reuce.  When  two  young  men  are  aeen  thrice  together 
the  world  calls  them  friends;  but  the  world  makes 
many  blunders.  Do  you  know  enough  of  Ginord  to 
understand  his  real  character?  And  ifso,  what  is  your 
candid  opinion  of  him  ?  This  may  appear  an  odd  ques- 
tion to  ask,  but  I  have  known  you  from  your  boyhood, 
and— M 

44  Regard  me  almost  as  a  ton,"  added  Morton  Dela- 
val, with  a  second  mischievous  smile.  "  One  would 
think  1  kept  a  register  office  for  young  men,  this  being 
the  second  application  for  character  received  this 
morning.  I  will  vouch  for  Ernest  Ginord 's  being 
sober,  honest,  and  cleanly;  and  such  a  lover  aa  I  can 
recommend  lo  any  young  lady  who  has  the  power  of 
appreciating  hie  worth  and  talents." 

u  It  is  not  an  idle  question  to  be  idly  answered," 
said  Mr.  Gwyer,  more  gravely,  though  amused  at 
Dslaval's  whimsical  reply. 

44 1  see  it  is  not.  ray  dear  air,  by  that  anxious  look, 
so  unlike  your  usual  sunny  glance;  and  I  wiH  not 
answer  you  as  I  did  Sir  Thomas,  seeing  the  difference 
in  your  motives.  I  am  too  indolent  to  make  long 
speeches,  or  draw  oat  and  compare  characters  after 
we  manner  of  Plutarch,  so  you  must  let  a  few  words 
■office.  I  know  Ernest  Gifibrd  to  be  talented,  upright, 
mod  self-denying;  spurred  on  by  the  noblest  ambition, 
and  guided  by  the  noblest  motives,  IPmy  indolent 
self  would  change  with  any  body,  it  would  be  with 
him." 

"And  his  fortune?"  asked  Mr:  Gwyer  anxiously. 
"Not  even  love  can  live  upon  roses." 

M  So  it  is  said ;  and  on  this  point,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
my  answer  will  not  be  satisfactory ;  but  I  will  tell  the 
truth,  as  Ernest  I  am  sure  would  wish  me  to  do.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  f  know  not  the  exact 
amount  of  his  yearly  allowance,  but  fear  it  is  small- 
very  small,  though  by  practising  the  most  rigid  self- 
denial  he  keeps  out  of  debt,  and  is  above  the  power 
of  ridicule.  He  is  an  only  child,  but  his  mother's 
jointure  I  believe  is  to  the  rail  as  scanty  as  his  yearly 
income.  He  haa  no  powerful  relatives  to  push  him 
on,  nor  would  he  fawn  upon  them  if  he  had,  yet  if 
he  can  only  obtain  a  fair  field  for  the  display  of  his 
abilities,  he  will  be  sure  to  stand  high  in  any  pro- 
fession which  he  may  choose ;  and  he  may  count  on 
my  doing  all  that  a  rich  cipher  can  do  to  advance  his 
interests." 

"  I  never  heard  you  speak  so  warmly  and  earnestly 
of  any  one  before,   said  Mr.  Gwyer,  in  some  surprise. 

"I  never  before  was  questioned  about  one  of  whom 
1  think  so  highly.  Ernest  Giftbrd  is  not  rich,  but,  if 
he  live,  be  will  be  greatly  esteemed,  and  a  woman 
honoured  by  his  regard  should  be  contented  to  wait 
his  time,  and  lighten  his  labour  by  her  smiles;  let 
none  of  a  trifling  mind  think  of  plighting  her  faith  lo 
him." 

"Yon  astonish  me  by  your  looks  and  words,"  said 


Mr.  Gwyer,  somewhat  bluntly.  "  I  thought  you  like 
myself,  a  mere  straw  on  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
borne  on  at  the  will  of  the  current;  but  if  you  were 
not  rich,  you  too  would  acquire  renown  and  wealth. 
I  did  not  nnderstand  you  before ;  perhaps  you  did  not, 
and  do  not  know  yourself 

M  So  Ginord  says;  but  I  am  content  to  remain  aa  F 
am.  There  are  enough  in  the  world  to  struggle  for 
honours,  and  I  hate  trouble.  But  the  carriage  is  an- 
nounced, ao  1  must  go  to  compliment  and  be  compli- 
mented ;  no  one  telle  wholesome  or  unsugared  troths 
to  Morton  Delaval,  except  Ernest  Ginord,  Miss  Susan 
Easthope,  and  Mr.  Gwyer  sometimes—by  mistake," 

44 1  hope  he  will  not  marry  that  girl;  he  deserves 
something  better  than  handsome  stupidity,"  thought 
Mr.  Gwyer,  as  ho  watched  young  Delaval  paying  his 
adieus  to  the  lovely  Felicia,  whose  ana  wennp  smiles 
and  tones  were  her  very  sweetest. 

"  Good-bye ;  I  shall  hope  to  aee  you  and  your  friend 
in  town:  it  is  very  vexatious  that  you  cannot  stay 
longer  now,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  aa  he  took  leave 
of  the  heir  of  Morton  Park. 

"  Well,  Delaval,  I  do  believe  that  that  Miss  East- 
hope  was  right  when  she  said  you  were  like  blanc- 
mange, cold,  colourless,  and  insipid,"  exclaimed  Ler- 
wick pettishly,  aa  the  carriage  turned  out  of  the  galea 
at  Medlycott,  on  its  way  to  Morton  Park. 

"  Does  that  Miss  Easthope  say  the  same  of  me  now?" 
asked  Morton  gaily,  turmuig^to  Ginord,  and  laying  a 
great  stress  on  that. 

•♦No:  Miss  Easthope  understands  you  better,"  re- 
plied Ginord  quickly,  pronouncing  the  lady's  name  in 
a  tone  of  profound  respect,  which  disturbed  Morton's 
gravity,  who  burst  into  a  gladsome  laugh. 

"  If  she  understands  you,  it  is  more  than  I  do.  You 
have  always  the  same  indolent  care-for-nothing  air— 
you  rarely  miss  a  shot,  yet  are  heedless  whether  you 
fire  or  no,  instead  of  trying  how  many  birds  you  could 
kill  in  an  hour:— you  are  one  of  the  most  graceful 
skaters  I  ever  saw,  yet,  instead  of  being  elated  by  the 
praises  bestowed  on  your  elegance,  you  gave  up  your 
skates  to  that  stupid  gawk,  young  Tomline." 

"  Elated  by  praises  of  my  elegance !  I  am  sated  by 
such  praises.  Even  an  alderman  would  sicken  of 
turtle  and  venison,  if  served  up  every  day.  It  would 
have  been  more  trouble,  or  I  would  have  skated  badly 
for  the  novelty  of  hearing  myself  abused,  only  no  one 

in  the  good  county  of would  think  of  abusing 

me  loud  enough  to  be  heard." 

"  It  would  not  matter  if  they  did,  yon  care  nothing 
for  praise  or  abuse :  you  are  not  like  a  handsome  youth 
in  his  twentieth  year,  but  like  a  sated  man  of  fifty 
blurt  de  tout.  A  more  resolute  disciple  of  the  toisser 
oiler  school  I  never  encountered."  t 

"  And  why  not  I  As  long  as  the  world  jogs  on  at  . 
my  pleasure,  why  should  1  seek  to  change  lis  course  J 
III  shot  or  skated  worse,  I  should  feel  more  pleasure; 
but  having  little  fear  of  miming,  or  falling,  I  feel  no 
anxiety,  and  no  great  amusement  I  have  been  fed 
on  eau  $ucri  from  my  childhood,  which,  though  a 
sweet,  is  not  an  exciting  beverage;  a  few  years,  or 
even  a  few  months  hence,  I  may  call  it  insipid,  and 
desire  a  dash  of  lemon  or  even  some  strong  spirit  to 
render  it  palatable." 

"  I  do  not  think  esen  that  will  excite  you,  since  the 
smiles  of  the  fair  Felicia  failed  to  awaken  emotion," 
replied  Lerwick  tartly. 

"Ho!  ho!  so  the  fair  Felicia  ia  at  the  bottom  of  all 
thia  pettishness,  as  I  suspected,"  cried  the  laughing 
Delaval.  "  Now  are  yon  the  most  ungrateful  of  ad- 
mirers, I  left  off  shooting  that  yoa  might  boast  of 
your  superior  success  to  the  charming  Felicia— I  gave 
up  my  skates  that  yon  might  have  the  felicity  of 
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guiding  her  fledge,  and  met  ell  her  smiles  with  cold- 
neat  that  vour  impassioned  tenet  might  prove  mora 
touching  from  the  contrast." 

-Am  I  ready  to  believe  this,  Delaval  T 

M  Joet  «■  yon  pleate ;  it  is  nearer  the  troth  than  much 
with  which  you  delighted  the  young  lady  lait  night, 
I  thought  you  received  sufficient  encouragement. 

"They  all  said  they  should  be  happy  to  aee  me  in 
n,"  aaid  Lerwick,  in  better  humour. 
For  which  you  are  Indebted  to  my  informing  Sir 

jmaa  that  your  brother  was  in  delicate  .health— 

that  you  were  nest  heir  to  the  earldom,  end  that  a 
profitable  mine  had  been  discovered  on  your  estates.** 

M  Whatl  did  the  fussy  baronet  inquire  my  character, 
as  Gwyer  did  Giflbrd'ar 

"Did  Mr.  Gwyer  question  you  concerning  meT 


[  hastily,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
"  Yes,  he  did.  And  now  I  suppose  I  am  going  to 
have  another  on  my  back,  blaming  me  for  not  losing 
my  heart  to  Mia*  tiasthope,  instead  of  thanking  me 
for  engaging  her  guardian  at  chess,  and  thus  giving 


laughing  still  more  gaily. 

«*What  did  he  ask  f  and  what  did  you  reply  P 
questioned  Gilford  anxiously,  without  making  any 
comment  on  his  friend's  raillery. 

"He  asked  of  your  character  and  fortune;  and  I 
told  the  truth  of  both." 

M  And  what  said  her*  inquired  Gifioxd  in  some  con- 
fusion. 

"  That  he  had  never  heard  me  so  speak  before." 

<•  His  parting  was  cordial  You  spoke  of  me  better 
man  I  deserve." 

"  That  I  could  not  do,  Giflbrd.H 

Giflbrd  made  no  reply,  but  one  glance  of  his  speak- 
ing eye  told  Delaval  all  he  felt. 

-  What  fortune  will  Mia  Medlycott  haveP  ques- 
tioned Lerwick  abruptly. 

"  Dear  me!  am  t  to  be  cross  examined  again P 
said  Delaval,  who  had  snnk  back  in  the  carnage  as 
if  wearied  with  over-talking.  "She  has  but  one 
brother;  and,  should  aw  die,  may  be  heiress  of  Medly- 
cott Hall." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  Delaval:  brothers  who  inherit  estates 
never  die.  I  can  see  by  that  smile  which  you  vainly 
endeavour  to  suppress,  that  you  are  thinking  to  fool 
me  as  you  did  Sir  Thomas  about  Allerton,  who, 
though  ailing  sometimes,  may  live  these  hundred 
years.    What  will  her  father  give  her  down  P 

"  I  never  asked  him ;  but  will  in  your  name,  if  you 
desire  h." 

"It  is  very  well,  Delaval,  for  you  to  laugh,  who 
with  your  wealth  may  marry  a  beggar  if  you  choose; 
but  I  have  my  fortune  yet  to  make  by  marriage,  or 
diplomacy,  or  something  else.  I  have  heard  that  she 
will  have  thirty  thousand  pounds— indeed  Sir  Thomas 
hinted  as  much  to  me  at  the  ball." 

"  And  hence  your  admiration.  He  may  have  found 
a  mine  on  his  estate  as  well  as  your  brother— I  know 
little  about  mines/'  replied  Morton  drily. 

"Oh !  hang  the  mines!  but  as  a  friend  tell  me  truly 
the  utmost  you  think  she  will  have,  that  I  may  not 
rash  into  the  fire  for  nothing." 

"  There  are  five  younger  daughters,  and  I  should 
guess  ten  thousand  pounds  to  be  the  very  extent  of 
her  dowry.  Is  that  worth  being  bumed  to  a  cinder 
for?" 

"Ten  thousand  fiddlesticks!  The  sly  old  fellow 
said  nothing  of  other  daughters,  and  they  never  made 
their  appearance  yesterday." 

"They  never  do  when  strangers  are  m  the  house." 

"Six  daughters— ten  thousand  each;  and  a  son  and 
a  baronetcy  to  keep  up,"  muttered  Lerwick  discon- 


tentedly. "I  most  draw  back:  only  play  round  oV 
flame,  out  not  get  even  singed.  What  are  ten  the* 
sand  pounds  to  an  earl's  sen ?— nothing.  She  is  a  nm> 
strous  fine  girl  though." 

Delaval  laughed ;  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

A  few  days  more,  and  the  young  men  were  on  mar 
way  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  Un- 
dies, as  the  phrase  goes— for  the  purpose  of  punamf 
their  pleasures  might  be  nearer  the  truth :  two  yew 
of  idle  amusement,  and,  at  the  utmost,  one  of  ciaa- 
mfag,  being  the  history  of  most  of  those  not  urged  fe 
diligence  by  necessity,  or  the  ambition  of  obtains^ 
honours.  The  boy  who  goes  to  college  is  instant!? 
transformed  into  the  man,  and  his  having  been  k 
either  of  the  universities  is  counted  a  proof  of  ha 
being  a  gentleman,  probably  from  the  handsome  al- 
lowance required  fir  his  maintenance ;  but  at  for  any 
good  or  useful  knowledge  acquired  during  his  sojourn 
there,  that  is  another  matter.  Some  take  learning,  and 
most  leave  debts— some  go  in  dunces  and  come  oat 
no  better,  after  their  three  years'  sojourn ;  and  if  they 
gain  a  greater  knowledge  of  ihe  world  during  tha 
said  sojourn,  as  some  maintain,  what  »  this,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  many,  but  a  greater  practical  know- 
ledge of  every  species  of  vice. 

But  if  universities  are  not  what  they  should  be— if 
the  youths  who  frequent  them  learn  leas  good  sad 
more  evil  than  their  well-wishers  would  desire,  os 
whom  should  the  blame  be  laid  ?  Sorely  not  alone  on 
the  heads,  and  the  principals,  and  the  masters— the 
tutors,  the  proctors,  or  even  the  young  men  them- 
selves:—all  have  doubtless  their  share  in  the  evil,  but 
its  source  must  be  traced  further  back — their  doinp 
or  misdoings  are  but  rills  that  feed  the  master  stream. 
Let  parents  take  more  than  hatf  the  blame  to  them- 
selves. How  seldom  are  the  young  taught  selfdenial 
at  home,  and  moderation  even  in  innocent  things  ssa 
Christian  duty.  They  hear  of  economy,  and  see  waste- 
ful extravagance — they  are  told  to  be  virtuous,  but 
hear  vice  jested  on;  and  the  vicioos,  if  great  or 
wealthy,  countenanced  if  not  applauded  r  they  are 
told  of  the  dignity  of  moral  worth,  yet  see  all  toiling 
for  gold  and  looked  up  to  for  their  riches.  They  read 
*  do  unto  others  as  yen  would  they  should  do  unto  you' 
—yet,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  hear  those  lauded 
as  clever  and  worthy  of  example  who  know  how  to 
profit  by  the  weakness,  the  folly,  or  the  wickedneas  of 
their  neighbours. 

It  is  in  early  childhood  that  the  good  aeed  should 
be  sown,  and  tended  and  nourished  with  watchful 
care.  If  we  would  train  up  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  we  must  walk  before  them  as  we  would 
have  them  walk,  not  saying  one  thing  and  doing  ano- 
ther. Let  fathers  and  mothers  look  to  this— the  for- 
mer have  higher  duties  to  perform  than  merely  to 
teach  their  boys  to  fly  kites,  and  play  cricket,  rids 
over  fences,  or  even  repeat  the  Latin  grammsr  by 
rote— the  latter  have  a  nobler  task  than  to  instruct 
their  girls  first  how  to  dress  their  dolla,  and  then 
themselves:— to  play— to  dance— to  sing — and  chatter 
French.  Let  both  ever  bear  in  mind  that  they  have 
to  train  immortal  beings  for  immortality.  Let  not  boys 
and  girls  grow  up  into  men  and  women  without  hav- 
ing been  taught  bv  example,  as  well  as  precept,  how 
best  to  control  the  corruption  of  our  fallen  nature. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  a  parent;  and  yet  how  few 
think  this. 

Lerwick  and  Delaval  were  not  likely  to  become 
noted  for  their  self-denial  or  learning :  the  former  was 
selfish  by  nature,  though  generally  hiding  this  selfish- 
new  under  a  polished  and  courteous  demeanour; 
whilst  the  latter  was  to  a  certain  extent  made  selfish 
by  nurture  and  over  indulgence.    Accustomed  to  ha v^ 
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all  hit  wanti  supplied,  and  all  his  wishes  gratified 
Morion  had  never  yet  been  required  to  deny  himself 
a  pleasure,  even  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  pleasure 
for  another.  He  gave  liberally  and  kindly,  for  he  was 
born  generous  and  pitiful;  but  he  knew  when  he 
gave  that  such  gifts  entailed  no  sacrifice  of  his  own 
fancies. 

He  had  but  to  ask  for  money  to  obtain  it :— he  had 
bat  to  relate  a  tale  of  distress,  and  it  was  instantly  re- 
lieved, as  for  as  money  could  effect  relief,  by  his  kind- 
hearted  aunt:— he  had  hut  to  hint  at  a  wish  for  any 
indulgence,  and  that  indulgence  was  not  only  offered, 
but  pressed  upon  him. 

The  Mortons  had  no  children— no  other  object  on 
whom  to  expend  their  overflow  ins  affection;  and  their 
heir  was  their  idol.  That  he  had  not  been  rendered 
proud  or  overbearing  by  their  doting  love,  which 
could  see  no  fault  in  its  subject,  was  to  be  attributed 
to  his  having  been  blessed  with  a  naturally  fine  dis- 
position, not  to  any  pains  which  had  been  taken  by 
those  blinded  relatives  to  instruct  him  in  the  duties  of 
seltrestraint ;  and  if  has  expenditure  was  somewhat 
lest  than  might  have  been  ei  pec  ted  with  such  a  com- 
mand of  wealth,  this  seeming  moderation  was  owing 
10  his  literary  tastes  and  placid  or  indolent  tempera- 
ment (whichever  it  might  be)  and  not  to  any  know- 
ledge  of  the  real  value  of  money,  or  any  conviction  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  those  wno  possessed  it.  He 
had  no  fancy  tor  musty  learning,  as  he  termed  it,  or 
even  any  study  that  might  be  considered  deep;  but 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
ture—his habits  were  elegant,  rather  than  expensive — 
whilst  his  exquisite  taste  preserved  him  from  the  noisy 
vulgarity  and  grosser  vices  of  many  of  those  among 
whom  hie  was  thrown. 

Slang,  jockeyism,  and  coarse  manners  shocked  the 
exquisite  taste  of  which  we  have  spoken :  he  was  no 
gambler,  for  he  neither  needed  nor  liked  excitement : 
ns  was  no  great  drinker,  for  the  same  reason : — his  in- 
clinations and  disposition  tended  to  keep  him  free 
from  glaring  sins;  but  of  Christian  motives,  and  Chris- 
tian duties  he  knew  but  little, and  thoughtless.  If 
he  shrank  in  most  cases  from  open  vice,  it  was  be- 
cause the  vice  that  tempted  was  ungraceful,  and  not 
because  it  was  sinful :— because  it  shocked  the  poetry 
of  bis  mind,  not  the  strength  of  his  principles.  He 
had  no  desire  for  applause— no  dread  of  ridicule:  the 
acknowledged  heir  of  Morton  Park,  he  had  a  right  to 
do  as  he  pleased;  and  Delaval  was  at  Oxford,  as  in 
the  country,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  young  man;  flat- 
tered by  the  many  before  his  face  on  account  of  his 
expected  wealth— laughed  at  by  the  few  behind  his 
back  on  account  of  his  indolence,  or  want  of  spirit, 
a»  they  termed  his  placidity;  not  sought  after  for  any 
companionable  qualities,  but  courted  by  all  who  need- 
ed his  assistance ;  for  Morton  Delaval  was  ever  ready 
togive  or  lend  to  the  worthy,  and  the  unworthy. 

ft  was  too  much  trouble  to  sift  men's  characters,  or 
their  stories;  it  was  much  less  exertion  to  give,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  importunities;  and  as  he  required  no 
gratitude  in  return,  he  could  not  be  disappointed. 

His  rooms  and  parties  were  the  most  elegant  in  Ox- 
ford—his  hones— kept  beyond  the  university  bounds 
—were  the  admiration  of  those  who  saw  them;  and 
all  his  belongings  were  well  chosen  and  well  ap- 
pointed. 

Of  these  amid  belongings  Lerwick  was  by  no  means 
backward  of  availing  himself;  and  if  he  could*not 
always  obtain  the  society  of  Delaval,  he  might  almost 
always  count  on  his  goods  and  chattels,  from  hia  pone 
to  hia  hunters,  as  his  own.  The  Earl  of  Allerton's 
younger  brother  was  already  well  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  knew  how  to  practise  the  arts 
which  lead  to  advancement  He  must  take  his  de- 
gree, since  not  to  do  so  might  tell  against  him;  but  to 
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try  for  honours  would  be  useless  in  the  career  which 
he  intended  to  pursue;  and  as  a  few  months'  cram- 
ming would  enable  him  to  pass  his  examination  with- 
sufficient  credit  he  might  seek  his  amusement  in  the 
mean  time.  Delaval  might  as  well  do  the  same  he 
considered,  and  in  his  company,  since  the  companion- 
ship brought  him  profit  and  honour;  but  Delaval, 
though  equally  inclined  to  seek  his  owo  amusement, 
was  not  exactly  of  the  same  opinion  touching  the 
companionship,  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the 
society  of  the  self-denying  Giflbrd,  who  with  a  very 
scanty  allowance  kept  nearly  free  of  debt,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  temptations,  devoted  himself  to  study  in 
tne  hope  of  taking  honours;  and  at  a  future  period 
obtaining  that  consideration,  and  those  rewards,  which 
might  be  justly  claimed  as  due  to  his  talents  and  per- 
severance. 

Giflbrd  and  Delaval  bad  been  brought  up  in  two 
opposite  schools:— the  latter  was  the  self-indulgent 
child  of  prosperity — the  former  the  self-denying  child 
of  advorsity.  The  son  of  a  poor  curate,  Giflbrd  had 
been  early  inured  to  privation,  and  taught  to  feel  that 
to  hia  own  exertions,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
those  exertions,  must  he  look  for  advancement  in  life. 
Hia  parents,  who  were  happily  united  in  heart  and 
mind,  as  in  hand,  vied  with  each  other  in  training  him 
up  for  the  course  that  was  set  before  him,  teaching 
him  by  their  own  example  how  the  evils  of  poverty 
might  be  lightened  by  cheerful  endurance,  and  obsta- 
cles overcome  by  resolute  perseverance. 

Hia  great  abilities,  strength  of  determination,  and 
energy  of  character,  unguided  by  Christian  motives, 
might  have  led  him  into  many  and  grievous  errors; 
but  his  watchful  parents  had  irnpreased  upon  him  that 
the  gills  which  come  from  the  Creator.should  be  de- 
voted to  hia  glory— that  time,  and  health,  and  genius 
were  not  to  be  wantonly  squandered,  but  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  diligently  employed  in  serving 
God  and  man. 

There  were  many  who  envied  Delaval  hia  hand- 
some person  and  handsome  allowance;  had  they  en- 
vied him  the  friendship  of  the  poor  student  they 
would  have  shown  a  better  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
hispossessions. 

The  resolute  will,  the  lofty  purpose,  and  steady  per- 
ly  astonished,  but  deeply 


severance  of  Giflbrd  not  onlj .  _ 

interested  the  indolent  Delaval;  and  day  after  day 
saw  the  rich  gentleman  commoner  of  Christchurch,. 
in  spite  of  college  ridicule,  and  college  etiquette,  seat- 
ed in  the  homely  rooms  of  his  friend,  an  under  gra- 
duate of  one  of  the  leaser  halls,  sometimes  sharing 
his  studies,  but  often  reading  some  lighter  work,  or 
watching  Giflbrd  in  silence,  marking  bn  quick  intelli- 
gence and  determined  industry  with  growing  regard 
and  admiration. 

To  truly  love,  be  it  kindred,  or  friend,  or  mistress, 
is  to  become  leas  selfish— is  to  seek  the  interest— the 
pleasure— the  happiness  of  another  before  our  own, 
or  rather  to  feel  that  our  own  interest,  our  own  plea- 
sure, our  own  happiness  it  bound  up  in  that  of  the 
object  of  our  regard. 

If  Delaval  did  not  feel  this  to  its  utmost  extent,  yet 
did  it  rule  him  on  many  points;  and  he  who  was  ac- 
customed to  lead  others,  not  only  submitted  on  moat 
occasions  to  the  poor  unknown  student,  but  often 
crossed  his  own  inclinations,  and  conouered  his  na- 
tural indolence  for  the  sake  of  one  who  had  neither 
wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  connexion,  to  give  hint  a  foe- 
tttioiis  worth. 

To  lighten  Gilford's  labours,  he  would  often  join 
him  in  studies  deeper  than  suited  his  more  imagina- 
tive mind— to  provide  Giflbrd  with  books,  he  pur- 
chased,  as  if  for  his  own  pleasure,  the  most  valuable 
works— to  induce  Giflbrd  to  take  the  exercise  needful 
for  his  health,  he  denied;  the  loan  of  his  horses  to> 
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richer,  and  room  importurMte  associates— « trial  to  one 
who  hated  to  say— do;  and  to  insure  his  taking  this 
exercise,  he  was  his  constant  companion  when  walk- 
ing or  riding,  watching  with  the  delicate  aniiety  of 
true  affection  how  he  might  best  administer  to  the 
wants  and  desires  of  its  object,  without  paining  him 
by  a  feeling  of  degrading  obligation.  He  knew  that 
Oifibrd's  allowance  was  scanty— how  scanty  he  could 
not  guess,  or  bis  admiration  of  his  cheerful  content 
would  have  been  greater  still. 

"Come,  Ernest,  away  with  your  books;  it  is  time 
for  a  ride.  I  should  hare  been  here  before;  but  was 
■topped  on  my  way,"  said  Delaval  gaily,  drawing 
away  a  heavy  tome  from  under  his  friend's  hand. 

"Why  are  you  not  hunting V  asked  Giflbrd  looking 
up  in  his  face. 

"It  is  against  rules,  and  thanks  to  your  sober  socie- 
ty, 1  am  counted  a  model  young  man,  replied  Morton 
with  a  smile.  "Quite  a  wonder  for  a  gentleman 
commoner.  And  see,  I  have  translated  thai  difficult 
passage  that  puszled  us  yesterday.  I  shall  be  stand- 
ing for  honours  f  expect  shortly. 

"Do,"  said  Giflbrd  earnestly. 

"  No,  thank  you : — it  is  too  much  trouble.  As  Ler- 
wick says,  of  what  use  would  honours  be  to  the  heir 
expectant  of  Morton  Park?" 

"  Lerwick  !*'  repeated  Giflbrd  contemptuously.  "  He 
knot  worthy  of  your  regard.* — he  is  the  embodied 
spirit  of  all  that  is  worldly,  and  I  dread  his  gaining 
an  influence  over  you." 

"  He  says  there  is  no  hope  of  that,  Ernest;  for  that 
you  rule  me  completely." 

M I  have  no  desire  to  rule ;  but  wish  1  could  induce 
yon  to  exert  your  powers,  and  do  justice  to  your  great 
abilities." 

"Oh!  hang  great  abilities;  they  always  entail  ex- 
ertion, and  vexation;  and  I  like  neither:  besides,  no 
one  has  ever  discovered  my  genius  but  yourself.  How 
do  you  like  the  sample  of  wine  I  begged  you  to  taste 
for  me  ?" 

"Three  doxen  of  wine  a  sample  to  taste f  Oh! 
Delaval,  you  cannot  deceive  me.  I  am  proud  of  being 
your  friend ;  but  I  cannot  be  your  dependant." 

"  I  should  as  soon  dream  of  your  being  my  scout. 
You  are  my  friend ;  and  a  friend  will  not  refuse  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  a  friend's  request.  There, 
Ernest,  for  once  play  puppy,  and  look  at  yourself  in 
the  glass.  Those  pale,  thin  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes 
would  terrify  youifmother,  and 'shock  Miss  Easthope; 
you  must  not  wear  out  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  support  to  the  body,  or  all  your  lofty  aspirations 
will  come  to  nothing.  Ton  study  too  hard.-— that 
noble  spirit  and  resolute  will  must  soon  succumb  to 
mere  animal  weakness,  if  you  grant  no  relaxation  to 
the  mind:  even  now,  I  see  you  struggling  against 
weariness  and  discouragement.  Come  out  for  a  good 
gallop." 

"Wine— horses.  ■  comforts— luxuries,  everything! 
This  must  not  be,"  said  Giflbrd  with  a  flushed  cheek. 

••Were  you  Morton  Delaval,  and  I  Ernest  Giflbrd, 
would  you  do  leas  for  me  f   If  so,  we  are  not  friends." 

M  We  are  friends,"  replied  Giflbrd  eagerly,  grasping 
»his  hand. 

"  We  are,  Ernest;  and  a  few  grains  the  more  or  less 
of 'yellow  dirt*  must  not  breed  a  coolness  between  us. 
Will  you  accept  my  regard,  and  yet  refuse  a  few  bot- 
tles of  a  villanous  mixture  concocted  for  the  good  of 
those  who  sell,  and  the  evil  of  those  who  buy!  If  I 
ever  deserve  to  be  called  a  man  it  wilt  be  your  doing. 
•Cast  me  off,  and  my  indolence  insures  my  becoming 
the  puppet  of  Lerwick.  I  described  you  truly  as  the 
two  attendant  spirits  on  the  German  baron." 

"Cast  you  off  when  I  owe  you  so  much."  began  the 
•enthusiastic  Ernest 

"Ay,  that  you  *>,  for  talking  w  learnedly.   Come 


along  without  more  speechifying:  my  jaws  ache  with 
this  idle  chattering,'  cried  Morton  interrupting  hoe, 
and  hurrying  out  of  the  room  to  prevent  further  da> 
cussion. 

"  You  are  the  truest  friend,"  began  Ernest  agaia, 
hastening  after  Morton. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that— tell  me  something 
new." 

••  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you." 

"Then  pray  do  not  attempt  it  I  hale  to  witnea 
the  failure  or  ignorance.  It  you  bore  me  with  non- 
sense, I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  Lerwick." 

Satisfied  thot  Morton  understood  his  feelings.  Git 
ford  restrained  the  expression  of  his  thanks;  and  the 
friends  were  more  constant  companions  than  before. 

In  vain  did  Lerwick  endeavour  to  persuade  yoexf 
Delaval  to  accompany  him  to  town  during  the  short 
vacation  in  April  Morion  knew  that  his  aunt  longed 
for  his  presence,  and  the  time  was  spent  with  her; 
nor  did  he  find  the  visit  dull,  for  Giflbrd,  who  had 
been  ordered  change  of  air  and  relaxation  by  the 
physician  whom  his  friend  had  instated  on  bis  consult 
ing,  accompanied  him  thither. 

"  You  are  tovice  the  man  you  were  when  you  fir* 
came  down,  thanks  to  the  air  of  Morion  Park,  or  the 
smiles  of  Miss  Easthope,"  observed  Delaval  archly, 
aa  he  and  Giflbrd  were  returning  to  Oxford. 

"  I  saw  Miss  Easthope  but  once,"  replied  Ernest 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Thanks  to  her  being  hurried  off  to  town  by  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Walters ;  but  you  took  care  to  monopolize 
her  when  you  did  meet.  I  could  scarcely  persuade 
her  to  bestow  one  sentence  upon  me." 

"  But  that  was  a  very  gracious  one,  Morton." 

"  Ha !  ha !  what  jealous,  Ernest  ?  Has  she  promised 
to  bind  the  bay  wreath  round  your  brow,  when  yon 
stand  taxetted  aa  a  double  first  clam  manf 

"With  my  scanty  means,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
success  I  ought  not  to  seek  her  regard,"  answered 
Giflbrd  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

"  Here  is  comfort  for  a  poor  erring  mortal  like  my- 
self—Ernest  Giflbrd  doing  what  he  ought  not  do. 
Courage!  go  on,  and  prosper,"  said  Delaval  cheer 
ingly.  "  Susan  Easthope  is  a  true-hearted  girl,  or  a 
high-minded  woman,  it  you  think  that  disrespectful, 
and  would  adorn  the  prosperity  or  lighten  the  adver- 
sity of  him  she  loved.  Had  I  a  hope  of  rivalling  you 
I  might  set  friendship  at  naught  and  try  my  chance. 
There's  for  you!  1  declare  lam  becoming  a  santi- 
mental  speechiner— which  k  vulgar." 

"  Practising  against  you  stand  for  the  county,"  re- 
plied the  delighted  Ginord. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"Costs  with  me  to  Morton  Park  for  the  summer, 
Giflbrd,"  said  Delaval  to  his  friend  about  a  week 
before  the  commencement  of  the  long  vacation. 

"  I  have  promised  to  remain  with  my  mother  till 
October,  ana  must  not  disappoint  her,  so  moat  decline 
your  friendly  invitation,  Morton.  Besides  I  must 
work,  not  play." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,  Ernest;  but  do  not  overstrain  the 
bow.  In  October  then,  I  hope  to  triumph  in  your 
success,  and  shall  play  idle  gentleman  in  the  interim.** 

"  Idle  gentleman,"  repeated  Giflbrd  with  a  warning 
shake  of  the  head.  "I  wish  I  could  persuade  yon  to 
be  something  more." 

"Cease  your  funning  force  and  cunning  to  arouse 
my  easy  swwd,"  replied  Delaval  laughing.  "Bat  I 
must  be  off,  having  promised  to  attend  Lerwick  to  a 
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nicket  match.  I  wander  how  people  can  play  cricket 
this  hoc  weather,  it  is  to  much  trouble." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  what  dire  misfortune  has  befallen 
the  household  ?"  asked  Morton  Delaval,  taking  a  seat 
beside  his  kind-hearted  relative  as  she  sat  in  an  easy 
chair  near  an  open  window,  looking  out  on  a  beau- 
tiful dower-garden,  which  lay  immediately  below  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  with  stone  balustrade.     "  Has 

Siur  pet  china  monster  lost  its  right  hand,  or  your 
vourite  spaniel  been  robbed  of  one  of  his  curling 
earsr 

"Neither,  my  dear  Morton,"  replied  the  old  lady 
with  an  affectionate  smile,  pressing  the  hand  which 
had  taken  hers.  "It  is  a  something  much  more  sad 
than  such  a  loss  to  my  pet  monster,  or  favourite  spa- 
nisi." 

•*  So  I  see  now,  dear  aunt,  for  there  are  tears  in 
jour  eyea.  Can  I  comfort  or  assist  you  f  Yet  what 
can  I,  the  child  of  your  bounty,  a  beggar  but  for  you, 
do  that  you  cannot  ?" 

"  You  can  do  much,  Morton— do  all  that  I  desire. 
You  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  early  friend  Clara 
Luttrell,  and  regret  that  I  could  learn  nothing  of  her 
destiny.  Poor  thing!  it  seems  that  her  marriage,  like 
my  sitter's,  was  not  a  happy  one.  Her  husband  gamed 
till  nothing  but  a  few  hundred  pounds  was  left  of  a 
handsome  fortune;  and  with  this  remnant  he  embark- 
ed with  his  family  for  Canada.  His  speculations  there 
were  little  more  profitable  than  his  gambling  here ; 
and  his  salary  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  government 
offices  was  all  they  had  to  live  on.  About  six  months 
since  he  died,. and  his  broken-hearted  widow,  con- 
vinced that  she  should  not  long  survive  htm,  pined  to 
look  once  more  on  her  native  land,  and  secure  pro- 
tection for  her  child.  Approaching  nearer  to  your 
mother's  age  she  was  in  truth  more  her  friend  than 
mine;  but!  too  loved  her  well,  and  in  the  hour  of  her 
extremity  she  wrote  to  entreat  my  countenance  for  her 
only  daughter,  a  gentle,  timid  airl.  Shame  and  sorrow 
had  kept  her  silent  too  long.  She  lived  to  reach  Liver- 
pool, but  died  within  a  few  hours  after  landing.  Her 
fetter  having  been  mislaid  only  reached  roe  this  morn- 
ing, with  an  account  of  my  old  friend's  death,  from 
the  wife  of  the  friendly  captain  who  brought  her 
over,  and  in  whose  house  her  child  has  found  a  home. 
Pborairl!  she  is  an  orphan  and  without  a  penny." 

"This  is  a  sad  tale  indeed,  dear  aunt.  But  has  she 
no  kind  relative  like  yourself  to  shelter  and  make  her 
happy  as  you  have  done  to  me  ?" 

"None,  Morton,  none.  Her  nearest  relatives  are 
distant  cousins,  neither  able  nor  willing  I  believe  to 
sjsist  her;  and  therefore  1  said  that  you  could  do  all 
I  wished." 

M  As  how,  dear  aunt?  Would  von  have  me  dress  up 
in  fly  cap  and  farthingale,  high  heels  and  crutch,  and 
personate  her  grandmother?  I  should  make  a  marvel- 
lously sober  old  grandam." 

"I  doubt  it;  there  is  more  mischief  in  you  than 
people  imagine,"  said  the  kind  old  lady,  smiling  at  his 
adly. 

"To  think  of  your  uttering  such  a  scandal  of  your 
vsry  quiet,  gentlemanly  nephew,  who  is  held  up  as  a 
pattern  to  ail  the  young  men  of  the  county !  What 
am  I  to  do  then?" 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  of  having  the  poor  girl  here.' 

M  Only  thinking  of  it  now,  dear  aunt  f  I  should  have 
thought  that  your  kind  heart  would  have  settled  this 
before  yon  had  read  half  the  letter." 

•  Perhaps  it  did,  but  then  I  considered  that  you 
might  object" 

MWhy  should  I  object?  Oh!  now  T  understand. 
You  wish  me  to  so  to  Liverpool  and  bring  her  down, 
then  it  must  be  dlagrande  mere,  as  I  proposed,  or  the 
papers  will  get  up  a  scandal,  and  declare  that  I  have 
ran  off  with  an  heiress,'' 


"Will  you  really  take  that  trouble,  my  dear  Mor- 
ton P  asked  the  old  lady  anxiously. 

"  Why  it  will  be  some  trouble,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Delaval  smiling,  concluding  that  the  remark  was 
meant  as  a  hit  at  his  indolence.  "But  Adams  can 
issue  alt  the  orders— pay  the  turnpikes  and  postboys, 
ond  you  can  gite  the  young  lady  a  hint  that  I  am  no 
great  talker,  and  tike  my  ease." 

"  That  was  not  what  I  meant,  Morton.  Escorting 
her  from  Liverpool  may  be  the  least  trouble  which 
she  may  cause  you." 

••  Do  you  think  she  will  make  love  to  me?  Then  I 
am  off  the  bargain ;  for  it  reuses  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  be  made  love  to,  as  one  must  return  a  few 
civil  speeches,  and  strive  to  look  pleased." 

"You  young  puppy!  Do  you  suppose  that  every 
girl  you  meet  must  make  love  to  you?" 

**  Why  it  is  something  like  it,'  aunt.  If  you  only 
heard  half  the  things  I  hear;— but  there,  I  will  not 
shock  your  decorum  by  a  repetition." 

"Thank  yon  for  this  consideration;  but  do  be  seri- 
ous my  dear  Morton." 

"  Serious,  my  dear  aunt !— I  never  was  more  serious 
in  ray  life.  As  I  told  you  before,  it  gives  one  a  great 
deal  (if  trouble  to  be  made  love  to,  so  if  you  will  not 
insure  my  peace  during  the  journey,  I  really  must  be 
off  the  bargain." 

"But  I  will  insure  that.  At  present,  the  poor  girl 
thinks  only  of  her  recent  Ices,  but  when  her  grief  shall 
have  somewhat  abated,  1  fear  her  forming  expecta- 
tions from  a  residence  here,  which  you  may  not  feel 
inclined  to  realize." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  she  will  expect  me  to  make 
love  to  her!  Worse  and  worse!  that  is  ten  times  mora 
trouble.  I  can't  indeed,  aunt.  I  am  engaged  to  make 
one  in  the  new  expedition  up  the  Niger. 

"  Don't  be  such  a  coxcomb,"  said  the  old  lady,  rais- 
ing her  hand  as  if  to  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  then 
letting  it  fall  caressingly  on  his  shoulder,  as  she  met 
his  merry  but  affectionate  look.  "  I  never  intended 
you  such  an  honour." 

" Honour  quotha!  that  is  as  men  think.  But,  my 
dear  aunt,  do  pray  tell  me  what  you  really  mean,  for 
I  cannot  comprehend  the  danger  at  which  you  hint" 

"  1  will  tell  you,  Morton,  though  it  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject to  touch  on,  and  I  would  rather  that  you  had 
guessed  it." 

'*  Not  matrimony,  my  dear  aunt  I  really  cannot 
marry  till  I  am  thirty,  and  must  have  the  next  ten 
years  in  peace." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Morton,  how  am  I  ever  to  explain 
ray  meaning,  if  you  interrupt  me  in  this  way?1'  re- 
plied his  aunt,  half  vexed  and  half  amused  at  his 
comment. 

"  1  am  dumb,  aunt,"  said  Delaval,  placing  his  finger 
on  his  lip,  and  looking  all  attention.    "  Proceed." 

"  You  know,  Morton,  I  have  often  told  you  that  at 
our  death  all  we  have  is  lo  go  to  you."        * 

"  Long  may  it  be  ere  I  receive  that  all,"  exclaimed 
Delaval  warmly,  pressing  the  hand  that  had  been 
laid  fondly  on  his  arm. 

"I  needed  not  this  assurance,  Morton;  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  desire  our  death,"  answered  the  old  lady 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  You  are  not  extravagant, 
and  not  grasping,  and  have  ever  been  to  us  as  a  dear 
and  affectionate  son;  but  still  having  been  led  to  ex- 
pect the  whole  at  our  death,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
entitled  to  dispose  of  any  portion  without  consulting; 
you.  This  poor  girl,  Clara  Luttrell,  has  nothing ;  and 
to  accustom  her  to  luxury  here  would  make  future 
destitution  still  more  painful." 

s  •<  But  why  should  she  suffer  this  future  destitution  ? 
Provide  for  her  as  you  would  wish  to  do  for  the  child 
of  an  old  friend,  and  pray  do  not  believe  that  I  am  so 
completely  spoilt  by  your  too  great  indulgence  as  to 
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desire  to  Mint  your  benevolence.  If  this  it  what  you 
mean,  dear  aunt,  you  should  have  known  me  better; 
and  need  not  have  frightened  me  with  the  trouble  ol 
love  making." 

"My  generous  boy!  this  is  so  like  your  dear,  un- 
selfish mother, "  exclaimed  his  aunt,  with  swimming 
eyes.  "  Yet,  I  grudge  this  robbing  you  for  a  compa- 
rative stranger.*' 

*•  It  m  no  robbery  at  all ;  only  giving  me  a  few  thou- 
sands less  to  account  for.  Gilford  maintains  that  1 
don't  understand  the  true  value  of  money,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right;  at  any  rate,  you  have  quite  enough 
wherewith  to  supply  this  young  lady  and  myself  with 
sogar-plums  without  either  grudging  the  other  a  bon- 
bon. So  that  is  settled ;  and  would  have  been  so  much 
aooner,  had  you  spoken  plainly." 

M  Thank  you,  Morton ;  thia  cheerful,  ready  self-denial 
has  relieved  my  mind  of  a  great  weight.  8uppose  then 
I  say  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Better  double  it,  at  the  least.  That  is  but  little  for 
a  gentlewoman,  with  a  gentlewoman's  habits  and  feel- 
ings; and  the  prejudices  of  society  are  such,  that  for 
a  lady  to  win  fortune  by  her  own  exertions  is  to  lose 
caste.  There  is  no  self-denial  in  my  saying  thia,  for 
you  have  never  allowed  me  to  feel  the  want  of  money, 
and  if  you  gave  her  treble  that  sum  there  would  still 
be  enough  remaining  for  me  to  make  ducks  and  drakes 
With." 

" My  dear,  dear  boy!"  cried  the  old  lady  kissing 
him  affectionately,  "You  more  than  repay  all  our 
love  and  care.  I  wilt  consult  with  your  uncle  and 
arrange  accordingly.  Should  he  survive  me— 1  hope 
not  to  outlive  him—all  I  have  will  be  his  for  his  life, 
and  then  yours.' 

M  AH  very  right,  dear  aunt;  a  good  husband  before 
a  mischievous  nephew ;  and  here  he  comes  looking 
more  energetic  at  sixty-six  than  I  do  at  twenty.  When 
do  you  wish  me  to  bring  this  bale  of  merchandise 
from  Liverpool  f  Mind  yon  have  engaged  that  there 
is  to  be  no  love  made  or  expected." 

"  No  love  made  to  you !  why,  who  contemplated 
such  folly  r  inquired  Mr.  Morton  gaily. 

"  Why  really,  uncle,  the  young  ladies  do  make  such 
love  to  me,  and  say  such  things,  that  1  am  obliged 
make  this  proviso." 

•'What  young  ladies f— and  what  do  they  sayF* 
asked  Mr.  Morton  smiling. 

"Oh,  uncle!  spare  my  blushes;  and  ask  no  more. 
Besides,  it  would  not  be  generous  to  repeat  names 
and  words." 

-You  impudent  young  coxcomb!"  exclaimed  his 
ancle,  shaking  his  stick  at  him.    "Your  time  will 
one  of  these 


>  days,  and  then  you  will  be  sighing 
and  sentimental  like  other  silly  lovers." 

M  Was  my  uncle  very  sigh-a-way,  and  sentimental, 
and  silly  V*  asked  Delaval  turning  to  his  aunt 

"You  are  a  very  impertinent  boy,"  replied  Mrs. 
Morton;  ''and  need  to  be  jilted  to  make  you  more 
humble." 

••Jilted!"  repeated  Delaval,  as  if  the  thing  were 
impossible.  "What  day  am  I  to  start  on  this  north- 
western expedition?  The  aooner  the  more  pleasing 
and  complimentary  to  the  young  lady,  I  should  think.'1 

*•  Just  so.    Can  you  be  ready  by  Thursday  7" 

"I  would  rather  have  it  Wednesday,  and  then  I 
shall  vet  handsomely  out  of  the  archery  meeting  at 
TotahUl— a  ten  miles  ride  or  drive,  and  then  ten  hours 
of  playing  archer  and  agreeable  is  a  trouble  which  I 
would  gladly  avoid." 

^••1  don't  know  what  is  come  to  the  young  men 
the  present  day.    They  talk  of  every  thing  giving 


sadly  degenerate.  They  can  only  drink  two  bottles 
instead  of  five — hunt  three  days  in  the  week  instead 
of  six— and  walk  up  stairs  instead  of  being  carried.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  good  old  times,"  replied  Delaval 
gravely,  shaking  his  head. 

"Oh!  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  a  puppy  not 
nine  days  old,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morion  good-humour- 
edly.  "The  young  always  think  themselves  wiser 
than  their  elders." 

And  their  elders  never  return  the  compliment," 
said  Delaval  with  a  quiet  smile.  "Then  Wednesday 
morning  1  depart,  aunt;  but  you  must  send  the  old 
housekeeper  to  play  propriety;  I  am  very  particular 
about  the  proprieties,  and  could  not  trust  myself  with 
the  young  lady  alone.  What  would  Mrs. Grundy  say  ?" 

"Her own  servant,  who  has  been  with  her  for  years, 
will  accompany  her,  so  your  love  of  decorum  will  not 
be  shocked" 

Oh!  very  well;  then  I  will  go  and  moralise  in  the 
churchyard  a  la  Hamlet,  that  f  may  be  grave  enough 
to  become  her  escort. 

Any  other  young  man  of  twenty  whose  thoughts 
were  not  fully  occupied  with  hunting,  shooting,  yacht- 
ing, racingrOr  cricketing,  might  have  expended  some 
little  time  in  speculating  on  the  mind,  manners,  snd 
appearance  of  the  young  girl  towards  whom  he  wss 
to  enact  the  cavatiert  serveale  ,*  but  not  so  Morton  Del- 
aval.  She  was  a  woman,  and  therefore  he  would  be 
polite  to  her:— she  was  in  sorrow,  and  therefore  be 
would  be  kind  to  her — but  whether  she  were  ugly  or 
pretty,  silly  or  clever,  he  never  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  inquire  or  consider,  though  the  idea  did 
come  across  him  on  two  occasions,  that  if  she  were 
i€Tf  restless,  or  very  talkative,  or  very  esigeante.  her 
residence  at  Morion  Park  might  interfere  with  hie 
love  of  ease ;  but  as  he  rarely  anticipated  evil,  even 
this  idea  gave  him  little  concern. 

He  kissed  his  aunt,  shook  hands  with  his  uncle,  set- 
tled himself  comfortably  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage, 
opened  a  new  poem,  and  in  due  time  reached  Liver- 
pool without  any  adventure,  or^misad venture,  Adams 
having  paid  all  the  turnpikes  and  postboys,  issued  all 
orders,  and  seen  them  obeyed,  so  that  his  young  mas- 
ter was  not  troubled  by  discomfort  or  complaint. 

The  captain's  lady  was  quiet,  and  did  not  say  more 
than  was  needful— Clara  Luttrell,  thickly  veiled  and 
weeping  bitterly,  was  handed  to  the  carriage  at  the 
appointed  time— Morton  Delaval  stepped  in  after  her 
—Adams  closed  the  door— took  his  seat  beside  the 
Canadian-maid— and  the  britzka  drove  off 

Touched  by  his  companion'a  grief,  Morton  made 
some  few  ineffectual  attempts  to  console  her;  but 
though  her  tones  were  gentle,  her  manner,  if  not  her 
words,  so  plainly  indicated  her  wish,  in  homely  terms, 
to  be  let  alone,  that  he  settled  himself  in  his  own 
corner,  with  his  own  book,  only  paying  her  the  need- 
ful courtesies  when  thoy  alighted;  and  scanty  cour- 
tesies they  were  that  she  required  at  hia  hands,  for. 
complaining  of  fatigue,  she  declined  joining  him  at 

their  late  dinner  at ,  where  they  stopped  for  the 

'  \e  next  morning  in  ' 
ing  glance  of  her 


them  trouble,  and  cansine  fttigue.  It  was  not  wfwhen 
bservea  Mr.  Morton,  who  was  wy 


I  was  a  youth,"  ol 
active  for  his  age. 
«Ah,  ah,  the  young 


t  of  the  present  day  are 


night,  and  took  her  breakfast  the  next  morning  in  her 

psssin 
tures  ss  she  raised  her  veil  for  one  moment  was  all 


own  apartment,  so  that  a 

tures  as  she  raised  her  veil  

the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  of  the  poor  mourners 
face  or  mind. 

"  Adams  is  a  diamond  of  a  travelling  servant*  and 
Miss  Luttrell  a  pearl  of  travelling  companions : — the 
first  saves  trouble,  and  the  last  gives  none,"  thought 
Morton  Delaval,  as  the  britzka  passed  through  the 
of] gates  into  Morton  Park.  "She  is  no  beauty,  that  is 
certain.  White  cheeks,  red  eyes,  thick  lips  and  nose  - 
something  like  an  old  French  rabbit,  but  she  keep 
down  i 


her  veil  < 


i  and  does  not  talk.    Some  women 


keens 

would 

have  worried  me  into  a  skeleton,  asking  questions 
every  minute.    Who  lives  here  f  and  who  Li  ves  there  I 
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where  doe*  this  rood  lead  to?  and  is  that  a  church, 
or  a  barn?  die  tea,  or  a  roiii?  and  are  you  sure  the 


ire  quiet  ?  She  did  not  even  once  inquire  how 
many  milea  we  bad-travelled,  though  ahe  hod  never 
been  the  road  before,  and  never  atarted  forward  to 
look  at  any  thing.  She  is  certainty  a  pearl  of  a  tra- 
velling companion;  but  I  am  glad  it  is  done.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  say  something  civil  now.** 

M  You  are  at  your  journey's  end,  Miss  Lnttrell ;  this 
is  Morton  Park/' 

The  young  lady  only  bowed  her  thanks  for  the  in- 
formation ;  but  she  bent  forward  for  a  moment  as  if 
to  look  at  her  fatnre  residence,  perhaps  grounding  her 
judgment  of  her  mother's  friend  on  what  ahe  saw, 
then  sinking  hack  again  applied  the  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  dull  day,  and  I  fear  you  tbtflk  the  old  house 
looks  cold  and  gloomy ;  but  it  is  cheerful  within,  and 
a  warmer,  kinder  heart  than  my  good  aunt's  never 
best  in  human  bosom.    You  feel  that  you  are  coming 


heart  than  my  good  aunt's  never 

som.    You  feel  that  you  are  coming 

among  strangers— you  should  rather  feel  that  you  are 
coming  among  friends,  who  will  do  oil  they  can  to 
make  yon  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present,"  said  Delaval  gently,  divining 
her  thoughts  and  replying  to  them. 

There  waa  so  much  genuine  pity  in  the  soft  tones 
of  the  speaker — something  so  like  the  quiet  soothing 
of  an  affectionate  brother,  that  Clara  turned  towards 
him  with  a  look  and  movement  of  confidence.  She 
acknowledged  him  on  the  instant  as  a  kind,  though 
quiet  protector,  this  very  quietude  confirming  her  re- 
liance. Shy  and  timid,  a  more  ardent  manner  would 
have  startled,  and  perhaps  alarmed  her. 

"  You  are  kind— very  kind  to  say  this,"  she  replied 

in  faltering  accents;  "out  Mrs.  Morton  is  a  stranger." 

"Believe  me  you  will  cease  to  think  so  after  ahe 

has  once  spoken.    To  know  her,  is  to  love  her:  you 

cannot  do  otherwise." 

**I  have  no  doubt  of  her  goodness;  but  I  seem  forced 
Dpon  her,"  said  the  weening  girl. 

"Have  noauch  thought;  your  presence  will  con- 
sole her  when  I  return  to  Oxford,  and  you  wilt  soon 
learn  to  love  her  dearly,  as  ahe  does  you  already  lor 
the  sake  of  her  early  friend.** 
"  And  Mr.  Morton  ?"  asked  Clara  timidly. 
"Is  a  fitting  husband  for  my  aunt;  and  one  whom 
you  will  soon  learn  to  regard  as  a  parent :  and  aa  for 
me,  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  my  wish  to  make  you 
happy;  though  I  say  but  little,  and  on  moat  occar — 
1  fear,  do  leas." 

H0h, no!  [do  not  doobt  you," said  Clara  simply, 
as  if  she  had  known  him  for  years. 

If  Delaval  felt  inclined  to  smile  at  this  naive  ad- 
mission, the  smile  was  suppressed,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  handed  her  from  the  carriage,  the  kindness 
with  which  he  supported  her  across  the  lull, soothing 
her  fears  by  cheering  assurances,  were  fully  sufficient 
to  iostiry  her  confidence. 

Mrs.  Monon  received  her  with  open  arms  as  a 
daughter;  and  as  the  destitute  orphan  wept  on  her 
bosom,  she  felt  that  she  had  found  a  second  mother, 
whilst  the  cordial,  kindly  greeting  of  Mr.  Monon  aet 
hsr  Tears  completely  at  rest. 

'  That  evening  was  spent  in  her  dressing-room,  for 
fatigue  and  anxiety  had  been  too  much  for  her  fragile 
frame,  and  when  ahe  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table 
on  the  morrow,  though  Delaval  waa  struck  with  her 
gentle  manners,  and  peculiarly  musical  voice,  he  con- 
sidered his  hasty  jndgment  of  her  features  to  be  quite 
correct. 

"Thank  goodness  she  is  no  beauty, or  she  would 
be  looking  for  compliment  and  attendance;  as  it  is, 
1  can  be  silently  cavil  without  danger,  and  her  quiet 
trusting  manner  is  so  like  the  unexacting  manner  of  a 
•ister,  so  different  from  the  flippancy  or  forwardness 


of  many  young  ladies,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  be 
in  her  society,  thought  Morton  Delaval ;  and  think* 
ing  thus,  his  quiet  brotherly  attentions  became  more 
frequent  every  day.  He  aid  not  talk  much,  talking 
waa  not  his  forte,  or  his  pleasure;  but  when  he  did 
address  her  it  was  in  kind  and  gentle  tones;  and  he 
was  not  only  always  ready  to  arrange  the  cushions 
and  footstool  of  her  eaay  chair,  for  ahe  waa  still  an  in- 
valid :  but  he  would  lend  her  hia  arm  to  take  two  or 
three  turns  on  the  terrace,  and  occasionally  present 
her  with  a  bouquet  of  the  choicest  flowers  be  could 
find.  She  never  asked  him  to  bring,  or  to  explain  this, 
that,  or  the  other— she  never  teased  him  with  ques- 
tions, touching  conchology,  aoology,  phrenology,  or 
any  other  of  the  ologies— she  never  naked  him  to  hold 
her  silks,  or  her  German  wools;  but  there  she  sat 
patient  and  quiet,  thankful  for  any  attentions,  not  never 
requiring  homage;  speaking- when  spoken  to— smiling 
when  smiled  on— in  short,  she  waa  the  very  pearl  of 
visiters,  aa  well  as  the  pearl  of  travelling  companions, 
and  there  neither  waa  nor  ever  could  be  the  slightest 
fear  that  she  would  make  kove  to  him,  or  expect  him 
to  make  love  to  her:— ahe  waa  aa  fond  of  peace  and 


quiet  aa  1 

"  Farewell,  Miss  Lnttrell ;  I  hone  to  find  you  in  per* 
feet  health  on  my  return,"  aaid  Delaval  shaking  hands 
with  the  invalid  ere  he  took  hia  departure  on  a  brief 
visit  to  some  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  county. 

••  I  thought  yon  did  not  like  young  ladies  in  robust 
health,"  remarked  Mr.  Morton. 

'*  Nor  do  I,  they  are  too  energetic  for  me,  and  ex- 
pect me  to  perform  feats  in  the  way  of  walking  and 
dancing  which  should  only  be  extorted  from  a  Bar- 
clay or  a  rope-dancer;  but  I  will  allow  Mies  Lnttrell 
to  stroll  to  the  end  of  the  shrubbery,  instead  of  only 
to  the  end  of  the  terrace." 
And  no  further,  Morton  f 


Not  unless  she  can  dispense  with  my  alien 
*        "       '  alk;  or  a 

rfit 

or  an  exquisite,  or  whatever  may  be  the 


I  bate  to  be  dragged  oat  for  a  Ions;  walk 
try  scramble;  such  things  may  benefit 
but  nobody  else." 

I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  a  pop 


a 

term,"  observed  Mrs.  Motion. 

"  Do  you,  auntf  There  is  a  fee  to  induce  yon  to 
give  o  more  favourable  judgment,"  aaid  Delaval,  stop- 
ping her  mouth  with  a  kiss. 

"You  are  a  very  impertinent  boy,"  replied  the  old 
lady  laughing.    "  When  do  yon  return  f" 

«  As  soon  aa  I  can.  The  Markhama  are  all  in  too 
strong  health  to  please  me— they  would  walk  and  talk 
ma  to  death  in  a  month.    Good-bye." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Within  the  fortnight  Morton  Delaval  returned, 
and  was  chatting  away  with  hia  annt  aa  he  never 
chatted  away  to  any  one  elae. 

**  I  see  thst  you  are  well— yon  aay  that  my  ancle  is 
well ;  and  the  old  butler  assured  me  that  all  were) 
well :  but  where  is  Miss  Luttrell  f  I  have  been  talk* 
ing  acandal  to  you  this  half  hour,  yet  her  easy  chair 
is  still  unoccupied." 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  better;  indeed,  I  might  almost 
say  well,  quite  a  different  creature ;  but  yon  need  not 
be  alarmed,  ahe  cannot  walk  beyond  the  shrubbery 
yet.  She  left  the  drawing-room  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  letter." 

•*  If  td  a  young  lady  of  her  own  age  that  is  a  three 
hours'  affair,  1  know.    I  wonder  how  woman  em 
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write  rach  long  letters !    I  find  it  trouble  enough  to 
line  out  *  page." 

M  Yet,  your  letter*  to  me  areof  a  tolerable  length 

"You  are  not  a  youdg  lady,  mv  dear  aunt;  and 
think." 

••No,  onlv  an  old  one.  But  what  have  yon  there r* 
naked  Mrs.  Morton,  glancing  at  something  which  the 
aervant  brought  in  at  lh«  moment. 

"A  new  flower  Tor  Mis*  Luttrell.  Alicia  Mark- 
ham  insisted  on  my  taking  it,  and  Adams  baa  looked 
after  it  during  the  journey,  so  it  has  been  no  incon- 
venience to  me,"  he  added,  meeting  hit  aunt's  look  of 
surprise,  at  his  encumbering  himself  with  a  plant. 
'*  But  there  is  mv  uncle,  I  see;  so  no  more  scandal 
for  the  present.'' 

Mrs.  Morton  watched  her  nephew  as  he  stepped 
oat  of  the  window  and  joined  her  husband  on  the 
lawn,  and  never  were  features  more  expressive  of 
gentle  affection  and  tranquil  happiness. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  stood  cnnversinjr  together 
for  several  minutes,  till  the  former  was  called  away 
to  another  part  of  the  garden  to  give  orders,  and  the 
latter  turned  again  towards  the  house. 

"Ah!  that  is  right,  Morton;  don't  come  with  me, 
for  you  bate  consultations  and  alterations.  Go  and 
tell  Clara  how  much  better  she  looks;  she  has  come 
out  on  her  terrace  on  purpose  to  give  yon  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

Delaval  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  A 
female  figure  wes  standing  on  the  stone  terrace,  just 
at  the  head  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps  which  led 
down  into  the  garden  below.  The  fragile  form  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  delicate  health,  but  as  she  bent 
slightly  forward,  resting  one  snowy  hand  on  the 
balustrade  beside  her,  she  seemed  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  airy  grace.  The  eyes  of  a  soft,  light  blue,  were 
fixed  on  Delaval,  with  a  gentle,  confiding  gsse;  and 
silken  curls  of  a  golden  tinge  fell  round  a  face  of 
almost  angelic  beauty  and  expression.  The  cheeks 
were  tinted  with  the  delicate  oue  of  the  china  rose, 
whilst  the  alabaster  throat  set  off  by  her  mourning 
drees,  seemed  of  an  almost  dasxling  fairness,  seen  in 
the  rays  of  a  July  sun  that  were  streaming  foil  upon 
her.  Her  situation— her  attitude,  were  strikingly 
picturesque,  though  perfectly  unstudied ;  and  had  her 
dress  been  of  white,  and  of  a  more  airy  tenure,  a 
startled  spectator  might  have  been  excused  for  mis- 
taking her  for  a  being  of  another  world. 

Could  this  be  Clara  Luttrell  ?— the  silent,  listless 
invalid  with  the  white  cheeks,  and  the  red  eyes,  and 
the  thick  nose  and  lips,  whom  he  bad  likened  to  an 
old  French  rabbit?  Never  had  be  seen  more  radiant, 
yet  touching  loveliness.  It  was  the  perfection  of 
tranquil,  innocent,  almost  cherub  beauty. 

Delaval  mixed  upon  her  in  questioning  surprise, 
then  catching  her  confiding  smite,  which  could  not 
be  mistaken,  ho  sprang  up  the  steps  to  meet  her  with 
an  animation  which  be  rarely  exhibited.  Had  it 
been  a  thousand  steps  instead  of  ten  he  would  not 
have  thought  of  the  trouble,  though  he  might  of  the 
delay,  ere  he  could  aland  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
Canadian. 

I  declare  my  belief  in  fairies  from  this  day.  Some 
eficent  being  has  touched  you  with  her  wand  dor- 
ing  my  absence—I  scarcely  recognised  you.  Well 
might  my  aunt  assert  that  you  wore  a  different  crea- 
ture, though  I  paid  little  heed  to  her  words  at  the 
time/'  cried  Delaval  warmly,  hia  looks  expressing  his 
wonder  and  admiration  aa  he  shook  hands. 

"Yea,  I  am  quite  a  different  creature;  my  cold  is 
quite  gone,  and  I  am  much  better—much  stronger." 

•*  And  much  happier  I  hope,"  added  Morton  with 
feeling. 

Yea,  and  much  happier;  all  are  so  kind— so  very 
I/'  she  replied ;  and  her  silver  tones  sank  deep  into 


the  heart  of  her  hearer,  for  the  grateful  look  which 
rested  on  himself  told  that  he  was  included  among 
the  all.  "I  must  forget  the  past,"  abe  added  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  looking  down  abruptly,  end  leaving 
the  sentence  unfinished,  aware  that  her  voice  was 
faltering. 

'•We  will  think  only  of  the  present— the  happy 
present,"  replied  Delaval  quickly. 

If  he  had  admired  her  radiant  beauty  when  greeted 
by  her  smile,  he  was  more  deeply  touched  by  the 
sudden  saddening  of  that  beauty,  and  the  tears  which 
filled  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  jealous,  envious,  vexed  that  you  should  have 
grown  so  much  better  during  my  absence/'  he  con- 
tinued, anxious  to  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 
••  You  will  despise  my  assistance  now,  and  run  on  to 
the  shrubbery  alone/' 

"  Oh,  no!  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  flower-garden 
till  you  came  back." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  mortal  man  to  hear  such 
a  wofM  confession  from  one  so  lovely  unmoved;  and 
Morton  Delaval  was  far  from  being  as  cold  and  indo- 
lent as  he  believed  himself  to  be.  His  cheek  glowed, 
his  eye  kindled;  and  the  gentle  girt  turned  with  a 
deepened  bloom  from  his  look  of  ardent  gratitude. 

"I  will  bear  witness  to  that,"  said  Mra.  Morton, 
who  joined  them  at  the  moment  **  And  the  dear 
child  has  hod  no  walk  at  all  to-day/* 

"  You  waited  for  me,"  whispered  the  gratified  Dela- 
val. "  Lean  on  me,  and  we  will  explore  the  shrub- 
bery." 

♦•Stop."  said  Mrs.  Morton.  "Poor  Clara  has  no 
bonnet,  you  forget—'* 

*'  Every  thing  but  her  amended  health,**  answered 
her  nephew,  closing  the  sentence,  yet  still  retaining 
the  hand  which  he  nad  drawn  within  his  arm. 

"My  bonnet  is  only  in  the  library;  I  will  bring  it 
in  a  moment/'  said  Clara,  blushing. 

M I  will  seek  it/'  exclaimed  Delaval  eagerly,  bound- 
ing along  the  terrace  towards  the  library  window, 
which  also  looked  out  on  the  flower-garden. 

Mrs.  Morton  made  no  remark,  hut  a  smile  played 
round  her  mouth  asshe  marked  her  nephew's  unusual 
alncrity. 

He  was  back  in  a  minute  with  scarf,  bonnet,  and 
gloves,  all  of  which  he  held  very  patiently  till  Claim 
was  equipped,  even  lending  his  aid  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  former. 

11 1  declare  one  would  think  you  had  been  a  lady's 
man  these  ten  years,  yon  are  so  handy  in  the  office." 
said  Mrs.  Morion  good-hiimouredly.  aa  Delaval  once 
more  offering  his  arm  to  his  companion  led  her  down 
the  steps. 

••I  shall  have  tome  fun  with  that  young  pappy 
yet,"  observed  Mr.  Morton,  who  had  met  the  youth- 
ful couple  on  their  way  to  the  shrubbery,  "only  we 
most  take  care  not  to  laugh  too  soon,  before  he  k 
fairly  taken  in." 

"  1  hope  it  will  prove  aa  you  suspect,  my  dear. 
for  Clara  is  a  sweet  affectionate  girl ;  and  I  have 
been  too  happy  as  a  wife  myself  not  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  matrimony/ * 

"  If  Clara  turn  out  such  a  wife  as  you,  Dela- 
val will  be  a  lucky  fellow.  Thirty  years  of  wedded 
happiness  without  a  disagreement  does  not  nil  to 
the  lot  of  many.  Let  us  take  a  stroll  as  well  as 
the  young  ones,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  drawing 
her  arm  aflectionotelv  within  his.  "  If  we  can't 
make  love  like  boy  and  girl,  talking  nonsense  about 
hearts,  and  darts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  can 
still  feel  happy  in  each  other's  company,  and  that 
is  more  than  all  married  folks  can  aay.    We  have 

,  called  ourselves  old  for  the  last  ten  years,  though 

sank  deep  into  |  we  are  neither  of  us  seventy ;  but,  tor  my  part,  I 
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think  I  grow  younger  every  year.  Tranquil  hap- 
piness is  the  elixir  of  life. 

'*  Which  way  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Clara  Lut- 
trell,  as  they  were  crossing  the  lawn. 

"Will  yon  not  trust  to  my  guidance?"  said 
Morton  with  a  voice  whose  deep  intonation  show- 
ed any  thing  but  indifference. 

"  Ever/'  replied  Clara  softly. 

"  Ton  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  this  re- 
liance— I  will  guide  you  into  pleasant  paths. " 

"I  am  sure  you  will/.'  answered  Clara  simply, 
yet  earnestly. 

Delaval  made  no  reply,  but  a  new  feeling  sprang 
up  within  his  heart.  Lovely  as  Clara  Luttrell  was, 
and  there  were  few  more  lovely  upon  earth,  though 
some  might  have  preferred  a  different  style  of 
beauty,  it  is  probable  that  had  Delaval  met  her  in 
society,  he  might  have  thoughttf  her  only  as  of 
any  other  beautiful  girl,  and  never  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  pay  her  more  than  common  polite- 
ness, which  he  neld  to  be  every  woman's  due ;  or 
had  she  shown  that  desire  to  attract  his  attention, 
which  had  awakened  his  contempt  for  Felicia 
Medlycott  and  others,  a  few  pretty  speeches  when 
compelled  to  talk,  and  the  support  ot  his  arm  when 
compelled  to  offer  it,  would  nave  been  the  extent 
of  his  services ;  but  he  had  met  with  Clara  Lut- 
trell in  sorrow  and  seclusion—she  had  never  sought 
to  engross  his  conversation  or  his  time,  though 
ever  grateful  for  kind  words,  or  polite  attentions; 
and  the  simple  frankness  with  which  she  avowed 
her  trust  and  confidence  was  not  to  be  confounded, 
even  by  the  most  unobservant,  with  the  forward- 
ness ot  flirts  and  fortune-hunters. 

Unused  to  the  world — unconscious  of  its  schemes 
—untrammelled  by  its  petty  forms,  and  the  dread 
of  its  censure,  her  thoughts  were  pure,  her  words 
were  true,  and  it  was  a  delight  which  Morton  had 
never  before  experienced — to  feel  assured  that  he 
was  esteemed  and  trusted,  not  as  the  heir  of  Mor- 
ton Pork— the  expectant  of  great  wealth— but  on 
account  of  his  own  personal  virtues  and  qualifica- 
tions. Rendered  from  his  great  expectations  more 
suspicious  of  female  flatteries,  and  female  wiles, 
than  his  experience  warranted,  for  Susan  Easthope 
and  others  should  have  redeemed  their  sex  in  his 
opinion,  had  Clara  Luttrell  been  as  lovely  when  he 
first  met  her  as  now  he  would  have  been  upon  his 
guard,  but  who  could  fear  being  won  to  a  tenderer 
i       sentiment  than  pity  by  the  silent,  sallow,  red-eyed 

invalid  whose  love  was  with  the  dead,  whose  tears 

were  ever  flowing,  and  who  received  his  attentions 
i       with  the  same  grateful  quiet  confidence,  as  though 

>  he  had  beeto  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  instead  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty. 

Others  possessed  of  more  energy  or  vanity  might 
have  been  piqued  by  this  seeming  indifference  to 

•  his  handsome  person,  mental  acquirements,  and 
f  promised  fortune ;  but  Morton,  sated  with  adula- 
1       tion,  had  found  real  pleasure  in  the  perfect  repose 

of  Clara's  manner,  and  her  silent  acceptance  of 
r       his  attentions.    • 

►  Won  to  pity  by  her  quiet  sorrow— satisfied  that 
she  was  and  ever  would  remain  a  fright,  and  un- 
alarmed  by  any  symptom  of  exigamce,  or  desire  to 

I  flatter  or  to  be  flattered,  his  interest  in  the  mourn- 
i       nil  invalid  had  grown  day  by  day,  and  now  that 

*  she  burst  upon  him  in  the  radiance  of  her  beauty, 
t  instead  of  feeling  a  dread  of  being  taken  in,  as  his 
I  uncle  had  expressed  it,  he  only  gased  with  wonder 
1  and  admiration  on  the  fair  girl  before  him,  rejoicing 
i      in  the  thought  that  to  his  kind  attentions  might 

this  happy  change  be  in  some  measure  attributed : 


—her  amended  health  and  beauty  were  partly  his 
work. 

He  had  urged  her  coming  to  Morton  Park — he 
had  brought  her  thither — he  had  soothed  her  fear 
of  encountering  strangers — he  had  wheeled  her 
easy  chair  to  the  pleasantest  window,  and  placed 
her  footstool — he  had  supported  her  on  the  terrace, 
and  bade  her  take  care  of  herself  during  his  ab- 
sence: yes,  he  had  restored  her  to  health  and 
beauty.  No  wonder  therefore  that  her  tones  were 
so  soft — her  looks  and  words  so  grateful  and  con- 
fiding. These  things  were  in  part  his  due,  yet 
this  consideration  by  no  means  lessened  his  delight 
in  receiving  them. 

Morton  Delaval  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he  led 
Clara  Luttrell  into  the  pleasantest  path  in  all  the 
domain,  one  where  the  air  was  fragrant  with  sweet- 
scented  shrubs,  whose  intertwining  branches  form* 
ed  a  long  leafy  bower  overhead,  whilst  their  young 
feet  fell  so  lightly  upon  the  soft  mossy  turt,  that 
not  a  footfall's  echo  marred  the  melody  of  the  wild 
thrush' s  song.  Their  steps  were  slow — their  words 
were  few ;  but  they  lingered  Long,  not  retracing 
their  way  till  the  clang  of  the  first  dressing  bell 
startled  them  both.  Neither  were  great  talkers 
at  any  time;  and  Morton  felt  perfectly  happy 
whilst  that  small  white  hand  was  resting  so  con- 
fidingly upon  his  arm,  and  that  sweet  face  of  cherub 
beauty  was  not  turned  away  from  his  admiring  but 
respectful  gaze. 

"  You  look  all  the  better  for  your  walk,  Clara; 
I  should  recommend  such  another  every  day, 
observed  Mr.  Morton  after  dinner,  speaking  with 
such  perfect  gravity,  that  both  Morton  and  his  fair 
companion  never  suspected  his  inward  chuckling. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  the  walk  was 
so  delightful,"  replied  Clara  frankly. 

"I  thought  so,  and  will  consign  you  for  the 
future  to  Morton's  care,"  observed  her  host, 
stooping  down  to  pick  up  a  napkin,  or  hide  a  smile 
as  he  spoke. 

41 1  will  gladly  undertake  the  charge,"  said 
Delaval  with  unwonted  eagerness ;  but  no  embar- 
rassment. 

Morton  was  again  as  good  as  his  word :  day  after 
day  did  he  walk  out,  as  the  old  butler  termed  it, 
Clara  Luttrell,  declining  all  invitations  to  go  abroad 
on  the  plea  of  a  slight  indisposition  from  which  Mr. 
Morton  was  suffering,  which  said  indisposition  pre- 
vented all  parties  at  home. 

Delaval  had  often  quitted  his  uncle  when  more 
ailing  than  now,  for,  in  truth,  there  was  little  the 
matter  with  him ;  but  Mr.  Morton  instead  of  press- 
ing him  to  do  so,  as  on  former  occasions,  only 
thanked  him  for  his  attentions,  keeping  his  mirth- 
ful remarks  and  cheerful  smiles  on  the  subject  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  wife,  when  the  young 
folks  had  set  off  on  their  daily  rambles,  which 
rambles  grew  to  be  so  extended  that  it  was  evi- 
dent the  young  puppy,  as  his  uncle  often  called 
him,  had  ceased  to  consider  long  walks  as  unfemi- 
nine,  and  only  profitable  to  shoemakers. 

These  tite-i-tit*  wanderings  seemed  equally 
agreeable  to  youth  and  maiden ;  but  the  former, 
after  the  manner  of  man,  soon  began  to  require 
more  than  had  contented  him  at  first.  Then  he 
was  satisfied  with  feeling  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  looking  into  her  sweet  face ;  but,  after  a  while, 
he  longed  also  to  listen  to  her  silver  tones.  The 
voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  face ;  and  he  who  had 
formerly  declared  it  to  be  too  much  trouble  to  talk, 
began  to  "  discourse  most  exceeding  eloquently," 
in  the  hope  of  winning  a  gentle  smite,  and  hearing 
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those  silver  tones  in  reply ;  or  he  would  turn  ques- 
tioner and  ask  her  of  Canada,  waiting  for  her  an- 
swers with  the  eager  anxiety,  not  of  a  greedy 
politician,  but  of  a  preux  chevalier  of  old,  who 
counted  himself  as  blessed  if  he  won  but  one  ap- 
proving smile  and  word  from  his  fair  mistress  in 
the  course  of  a  month. 

But  wo  is  me !  for  content  in  this  world.  The 
smile  and  the  silver  tones  were  added  to  the  rest- 
ing hand  and  confiding  look ;  and  yet  the  grasping, 
unconscionable  Morton,  wanted  more — he  desired 
to  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  the  smile,  and  the 
silver  tones,  and  the  resting  hand,  and  the  con- 
fiding look  should  be  granted  to  him  alone.  In 
short,  he  was  a  lover;  out  the  feeling  had  come 
upon  him  so  gradually  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  would  believe  the  fact.  There  had  been  no  rival 
to  awaken  jealousy— no  changing  humour  in  his 
mistress  to  pique  or  pain,  or  cause  him  fear,  for 
Clara  was  ever  the  same  gentle,  affectionate,  con- 
fiding being ;  and  it  was  only  the  certainty  of  being 
shortly  called  on  to  leave  her  that  roused  him  to  a 
conviction  of  the  startling  fact.  For  a  moment,  he 
tried  to  disbelieve  it,  then  ceasing  all  further  oppo- 
sition, surrendered  himself  to  the  happy  hope  of 
being  loved  again. 

11  In  ten  days  I  must  leave  you,"  observed  Mor 
ton  abruptly,  as  he  and  Clara  were  sauntering  alone 
the  same  sheltered  walk  down  which  he  had  led 
her  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  his  return,  then 
clothed  in  the  rich,  full  garb  of  summer,  now  fading, 
but  fading  brightly  with  the  varied  tints  of  autumn, 
for  H  was  the  last  day  of  September ;  and  a  few 
crisped  leaves  were  already  scattered  on  the  mossy 
turf. 

"  Are  you  going  away  f"  asked  Clara  earnestly 
and  mournfully. 

"I  must  return  to  Oxford — to  pursue  my  stu- 
dies—' '  he  added  ironically.  ' '  I  shall  be  far  away ; 
but  you  will  wander  here  alone,  or  perhaps  with 
another,  and  more  highly  esteemed  companion." 

"  I  will  never  set  foot  in  this  path  till  you  come 
back,"  cried  Clara  quickly. 

44  Bless  you  for  these  words,  dear  Clara !"  whis- 
pered Morton  softly,  pressing  the  hand  that  rested 
as  usual  on  his  arm.  4(  But  we  like  to  linger  where 
we  have  walked  with  those  whom  we  love,"  he 
continued  doubtingly,  with  the  jealous  anxiety  of 
a  timid  lover. 

44  If  those  we  love  are  lost  to  us  for  ever,  or  for 
long  years;  but  you  will  return  soon— will  you 
not?"  asked  Clara  earnestly,  unconscious  at  the 
instant  of  the  confession  implied  by  her  words. 

"  Then  you  love  me,  Clara,"  cried  Morton,  im 
petuoualy. 

44  You  have  been  so  very  kind— I  shall  miss 
your  kindness,"  stammered  the  blushing  girl  turn- 
ing away. 

44  You  will  only  miss  my  kindness,"  repeated 
Morton  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  I  am  grateful— very  grateful,"  faltered  poor 
Clara  looking  down. 

'/Grateful]"  he  repeated  again  with  growing 
irritation  and  impetuosity.  44  f  would  not  compel 
you  to  gratitude,  but  woo  you  to  love.  You  are 
silent.  Do  you  reject  my  affection  and  scorn  my 
suitt"  J 

"No,  no;  but  I  am  poor— a  beggar.  You 
should  not  speak  thus— I  should  not  listen.  What 
will  Mrs.  Morton,  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing, 
sayt"  J       *' 

"  She  will  approve  of  my  choice— she  will  sanc- 
tion my  hopes.    Is  it  only  this  fear  that  makes 


you  so  cold  f  Turn  not  away,  dear  Clara ;  . 
to  me — look  at  me.  Let  me  see  you  smile— let 
me  hear  you  say  that  you  love  me-— that  you  will 
be  mine.  Think  how  soon  I  must  leave  you. 
Send  me  not  away  with  a  heavy  heart." 

44  But  you  will  come  back  shortly— will  you 
not  ?"  faltered  the  trembling  girl. 

41  Not  for  more  than  two  months.  Call  you 
that  shortly  f  I  count  it  an  age ;  and  so  would  you 
if  you  loved.  Will  you  not  grant  me  one  word  ? 
— one  look  f" 

The  word  and  the  look  were  granted— more 
words  and  looks  were  prayed  for,  and  not  denied : 
— the  lover's  thanks  ana  raptures  were  not  re- 
buked— the  small  white  hand  rested  again  on  bis 
arm,  though  with  a  more  timid  touch :  and  even 
the  exacting  Morton  at  length  allowed  himself  to 
be  convinced  tnV  his  own  dear  Clara  loved  him 
as  he  loved  her— or  something  very  like  it.  If  he 
had  thought  her  beautiful  when  standing  on  the 
terrace  in  the  golden  sunlight,  how  much  more 
beautiful  did  he  think  her  now  as  she  hung  on  his 
arm,  trembling  and  blushing,  with  tears  in  her 
soft  blue  eyes,  but  joy  in  her  heating  heart. 

She  haa  not  said  a  great  deal,  but  then  her 
words  though  few,  said  so  much.  And  her  smiles 
and  her  timid  glances— what  could  equal  them  f 
She  had  been  perfect  as  a  travelling  companion — 
perfect  as  an  invalid — and  now  she  was  perfect  as 
a  mistress :— in  short,  a  perfect  piece  of  perfection, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  love  of  ease,  looked  at  that  moment  ready, 
like  knight-errant  of  old,  to  combat  with  any  and 
all  who  should  deny  her  being  the  most  peerless 
of  damsels. 

Morton  Delaval  was  but  twenty,  and  loved  for 
the  first  time.  There  are  some  falsehoods  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  love  them  better  than  plainer  truths- 
there  are  some  dreams  so  entrancing  that  we  hate 
those  who  awaken  us. 

44  It  is  done  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton,  drawing 
a  chair  close  to  his  wife  as  she  sat  in  her  favourite 
sunny  window.  "  It  is  done !  Morton  and  Clara 
are  making  love  as  fast  as  they  can  in  the  shrub- 
bery, and  now  I  may  have  my  jest  and  my  run." 

4  *  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear.  May  they 
be  as  happy  as  we  have  been !  replied  the  kind 
old  lady  with  swimming  eyes. 

44  Ay,  so  say  I,  good  wife :  happier  they  cannot 
be,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
and  looking  affectionately  into  her  cheerful,  placid 
face.  If  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  had  come  since 
he  had  wooed  and  won  her,  yet  still  the  same  kind 
heart  was  there — the  same  calm,  cheering  smile. 
They  had  grown  old  in  years,  but  they  had  grown 
old  together;  and  were  still  one  in  mind,  in  Hopes, 
and  fears.  If  one  should  be  taken  and  the  other 
left — what  a  void !— what  a  blank !  they  had  clung; 
to  each  other  through  thirty  years— if  one  should 
fall,  how  could  the  other  stand  alone  ? 

44  How  do  you  know  this,  my  dear  f "  asked  Mrs. 
Morton,  returning  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
still  held  hers,  and  bending  on  her  husband  the 
same  loving  happy  look  which  she  had  bent  upon 
him  in  her  youth,  for  the  course  of  their  married 
life  had  been  blessed  with  peace  and  joy  i— no  sor- 
row had  come  from  without— no  disagreement  had 
come  from  within. 

"  How  do  I  know  it,  Margaret  f— why  by  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes  and  ears.  I  saw  them 
coming  a»  I  was  on  my  way  to  give  orders  to  the 
woodman,  and  stepped  aside.  They  never  saw 
me,  and  had  I  stood  in  their  path,  would  have 
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walked  over  me,  and  never  found  it  out.  Do  yon 
•appose  I  have  forgotten  how  maids  are  wooed 
and  won,  because  I  nave  grown  old  f  Grown  old  ? 
— I  am  not  grown  old ;  he  lies  who  says  it.  I  am 
grown  young  again  at  the  thought  of  a  wedding, 
and  could  woo  you  oyer  again.  What  say  you, 
Margaret  ?  Shall  I  make  Tore  to  you  as  in  for- 
mer days?" 

44 1  am  afraid  one  glance  at  my  gray  hairs  would 
check  your  eloquence." 

44  Not  a  whit,  Margaret ;  not  a  whit,  and  that 
cheerly  smile  cannot  be  resisted.  So  thus  I  be- 
gin," he  continued  kissing  the  lips  that  had  smiled 
so  fondly  en  him. 

"  Did  Morton  begin  thus  t"  asked  the  old  lady 
with  something  of  the  archness  of  her  youth. 

"  Perhaps  he  ended  thus,  though  I  did  not  see 
it.  I  am  so  delighted  that  I  am  quite  beside  my- 
self. It  is  done,  I  tell  you !  and  we  will  hare  a 
grand,  ay,  and  a  happy  wedding  too :  all  the  coun 
ty,  and  all  the  tenantry ;  and  you  shall  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  long  table,  and  we  will  have  dancing 
and  toasts,  and  all  shall  be  merry— the  rich  and 
the  poor : — we  will  not  forget  the  poor.  It  shall 
be  such  a  wedding  as  has  not  been  known  for 
years.  I  will  dance  a  measure  myself  with  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  girl  in  the  old  hall,  unless 

Sou  will  foot  it  with  me  yourself,  good  wife.  It  is 
one !  it  is  done !  and  now  I  can  have  my  fun  end 
my  jest  on  that  young  puppy,  who  did  not  intend 
to  marry  forsooth,  I  have  had  much  ado  to  keep 
silence  so  long.  And  Clara  with  her  demure  and 
quiet  looks— I  will  not  spare  them,  they  may  rely 
on  that." 

"Nay,  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  them:  spare 
Clara's  blushes." 

"  No,  no,  Margaret.  I  love  a  blush—it  is  the 
most  beautiful  thine  in  the  world— in  a  lover's  eye. 
I  will  not  spare  them,  even  for  your  sake,  and 
here  they  come  in  time  for  my  gibing.  Let  us 
look  unconcerned  lest  thev  guess  our  purpose,  and 
to  go  hide  themselves.  Their  steps  are  slow.  See 
how  she  hangs  on  his  arm  with  downcast  eyes, 
wd  how  his  head  is  bent  to  catch  her  slightest  tone 
and  sweet,  soft  smile.  I  have  not  forgotten  how 
these  things  go.    But  hush!  they  come." 

They  did  come  up  the  steps  and  across  the  ter- 
race together,  without  glancing  to  the  right  or  left, 
but  Delaval  entered  the  room  alone,  and  that  with 
a  doubtful  look.  Clara  was  gone  to  her  chamber 
to  compose  her  ruffled  spirits,  and  Morton,  the 
btppy*  the  exulting  lover,  now  that  his  fate  was 
to  be  put  to  the  trial,  began  to  fear  lest  the  large 
expectations  which  had  hitherto  made  his  course 
so  smooth,  should  now  prove  a  bar  to  his  hones. 
His  uncle  and  aunt  might  require  the  heir  of  Mor- 
ton Park  to  wed  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth.  Such 
things  had  been — such  things  might  be  again. 
Clara  had  raised  the  doubt  which  had  almost 
mounted  to  a  fear,  though  he  had  refused  to  listen 
to  such  an  objection  from  her  lips ;  and  hence  his 
hesitating  step  and  embarrassed  manner. 

"  If  you  do  not  expect  any  very  particular  good 
to  accrue  to  yourself,  my  dear  Morton,  or  any 
other  of  the  human  race,  from  furling  the  leaves  of 
tut  book,  I  would  rather  you  desisted  from  the 
occupation,  as  it  may  injure  the  binding,  and  looks 
hke  the  trick  of  one  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
guilt  or  shame,  which  of  course  cannot  be  your 
predicament,"  observed  Mr.  Morton  with  as 
severe  a  gravity  as  he  could  command. 

14  Oh,  certainly !  sir,"  replied  Delaval  colouring 
highly,  putting  down  the  book  on  the  top  of  an 


inkstand,  and  leaning  back  in  the  easy  chair  into 
which  he  had  sunk  on  his  entrance. 

"  You  have  balanced  that  book  on  mathemati- 
cal principles,  yet  I  think  it  would  be  safer  on  the 
flat  table,"  again  observed  Mr.  Morton  in  the 
same  grave  tone. 

Delaval  placed  the  book  in  a  safer  position  with* 
out  saying  a  word :  and  then  looked  down. 

4  4  And  now,  my  dear  Morton,  if  you  have  finished 
the  scrutiny  of  your  boot,  which  certainly  fits  re- 
markably well,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very 
serious  subject,  and  ask  a  few  questions." 

Speak  on  a  serious  subject !  ask  a  few  questions  f 
and  this  too  said  with  a  grave  severity  unusual  to 
the  speaker.  Could  there  be  a  more  awful  an- 
nouncement, particularly  to  one  in  his  situation  f 
Poor  Delaval  felt  his  hand  shake  like  a  bashful 
girl's,  whilst  a  cold  chill  crept  over  him.  What 
could  he  say  f  He  knew  not,  and  therefore  was 
silent,  whilst  his  uncle  continued. 

44  I  would  not  be  hard  upon  youth,  but  it  should 
be  consistent.  When  Miss  Luttrell  first  arrived, ' ' 
(Delaval  winced  at  the  name,)  "  you  declared  that 
long  walks  were  unfeminine,  and  only  profitable 
to  shoemakers :  yet  now  you  keep  that  young  lady 
walking  three  nours  at  a  stretch." 

44  Her  health  requires  that  she  should  be  much 
in  the  air,"  stammered  the  lover,  remarking  with 
dismay  that  Mr.  Morton  called  her  Miss  Luttrell, 
instead  of  Clara  as  he  had  done  for  weeks. 

14  So  you  only  keep  her  out  so  long  on  account 
of  her  health.  Well  health  is  a  great  blessing, 
and  may  excuse  a  little  unfeminality.  But,  my 
dear  boy,  how  silly  and  confused  you  look.  I  never 
saw  you  put  out  before,"  and  understood  you  piqued 
yourself  on  your  ease  and  self-possession.  I  am 
afraid  the  boot  pinches." 

44  It  does  indeed,"  exclaimed  Delaval  bitterly. 

"  Wear  it  no  longer  then.  But  there  is  another 
point  on  which  I  would  advise  you.  You  insisted 
when  you  went  to  bring  Miss  Luttrell  from  Liver- 
pool, that  you  should  never  be  required  to  make 
love  to  her,  nor  she  be  permitted  to  make  love  to 
you,  and  yet,  though  we  have  neither  required  nor 
permitted  this,  yet  both,  I  fear,  have  taken  place. 
When  young  men  make  assertions  and  engage- 
ments they  should  stand  to  them." 

'  I  was  a  fool  to  utter  such  folly :  I  cannot  stand 
to  it,"  exclaimed  Morton  Delaval  in  strong  excite- 
ment, starting  up  as  he  spoke.  *'  I  love  Clara 
Luttrell  with  my  whole  heart:— came  hither  to 
tell  you  so,  and  was  only  stayed  from  speaking  by 
your  grave  looks.  Will  you  not  bless  our  union  ? 

14  Impossible,  Delaval !  you  would  not  marry  for 
ten  years." 

44  You  are  too  hard  on  him,  Philip,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton  kindly,  touched  by  her  nephew's  look  of 
despair.  "  You  should  know  your  uncle  better, 
Morton ;  he  is  but  jesting.  No  choice  could  have 
pleased  us  so  well,; ' 

44 Heaven  bless  you,  dear  aunt!  A  thousand, 
thousand  thanks,"  cried  the  delighted  Delaval, 
giving  Mrs.  Morton  a  hug  which  savoured  more 
of  country  warmth  than  courtly  polish. 

14  Wife!  wife!  you  have  turned  traitor,"  ex- 
claimed her  husband,  laughing  heartily  at  his 
nephew's  transports.  "  So  it  has  come  to  this, 
young  sir.  You  would  not  marry  these  ten  years 
—you  had  a  bashful  maiden's  horror  of  making 
love,  or  being  made  love  to— jour  wife,  like  a  Chi- 
nese, must  keep  her  pretty  little  feet  to  be  looked 
at,  not  used,  i  ou  young  puppy !  I  knew  how  it 
would  end ;  and  could  scarcely  keep  grave  looks, 
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and  silent  tongue  while  the  mischief  was  brewing 
If  I  had  been  a  little  younger,  and  a  bachelor,  I 
would  have  carried  off  the  prise  before  your  face. 
Think  of  your  being  caught,  notwithstanding  all 
your  indolence  and  love  of  ease." 

14  You  may  gibe  and  jest  as  you  will  now ;  I  am 
too  happv  to  heed  you,    said  Deiaval  laughing. 

44  I  will  have  my  fun  yet,  you  puppy.  We  will 
have  a  splendid  wedding,  but  where  u  that  young 
hussy,  who  has  done  all  this  mischief,  looking  so 
demurely  all  the  time,  as  if  she  only  regarded  you 
as  a  brother."  ' 

"Clara  is  in  her  room,  sir;  she  feared  you 
might  object." 

"  Object !  why  should  we  object  ?" 

"  On  account  of  her  poverty.  ' 

"  Silly  girl !  Did  not  your  aunt  choose  me,  a 
younger  brother,  with  only  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  have  not  we  been  as  happy  as  the  longest  sum- 
mer's day  f  and  who  can  be  more  than  happy  f " 

41  Happy  indeed !  most  happy  f "  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, bending  an  affectionate  glance  on  her  light- 
hearted  husband.  *  *  I  may  not  have  been  as  grate- 
ful for  my  many  blessings  as  I  should  have  been, 
but  my  prosperity  has  not  yet  made  me  avaricious 
and  hard- hearted.  Tou  have  wronged  us  both  by 
your  doubts,  my  dear  nephew,  and  I  will  scold 
you  hereafter ;  out  now  I  must  go  and  set  poor 
Ulara  at  peace." 

"  Bring  her  down,  Margaret ;  I  must  have  my 
fun  with  her  too ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
chide  Morton." 

44  Miss  Luttrell,  when  Mr.  Morton  Deiaval  con- 
sented to  become  your  escort  from  Liverpool,  he 
made  us  engage  that  you  should  not  make  love  to 
him,  yet  I  understand — "  began  Mr.  Morton,  as 
his  wife  re-entered  the  room  leading  in  the  blush- 
ing, trembling  girl. 

44  Jest  with  me  as  you  will,  but  spare  dear 
Clara,"  said  Deiaval,  pitying  her  confusion,  and 
interrupting  his  uncle. 

44  Stand  aside,  you  young  puppy,  and  let  me 
have  the  first  kiss,  that  is  if  you  have  not  fore- 
stalled me.  There,  Clara;  and  now  I  give  you 
to  my  nephew.  He  is  an  impudent  young  cox- 
comb, ana  does  not  deserve  you;  but  you  must 
mend  him.  God  bless  you !  and  make  you  happy," 
added  the  kind-hearted  old  man,  his  jesting  tone 
giving  place  to  one  of  deep  feeling,  as  he  laid  her 
hand  in  Deiaval' s.  "  We  are  happy— all  happy," 
twinkling  off  a  tear.  "There  are  not  two  nap- 
pier  couples  in  all  England." 

The  old  man  was  right— there  were  not  two 
happier  couples  in  all  England;  and  for  three 
whole  days  Morton  Deiaval  was  full  of  a  quiet 
rapture  which  nothing  disturbed.  He  forgot  that 
he  must  return  to  Oxford — he  forgot  every  thing, 
but  that  Clara  Luttrell  loved  him.  For  three 
whole  days,  as  we  have  said,  was  he  perfectly 
happy ;  but  the  morning  of  the.  fourth  saw  him 
restless  and  anxious.  A  remark  of  Adams  put 
him  in  mind  that  Oxford  term  would  begin  in  a 
few  days,  and  how  could  he  leave  Clara  Luttrell  f 
He  was  wretched.  How  could  he  endure  to  be 
parted  from  her  f  How  could  he  study  when  all 
bis  thoughts  were  hers  f 

The  heir  of  Morton  Park  was  miserable— utterly 
miserable  for  three  long  hours ;  but  when  he  found 
that  Clara  cared  nothing  for  his  having  B.  A.  at- 
tached to  his  name,  and  would  have  cared  nearly 
as  little  had  ASS.  been  tacked  thereunto,  he  hur- 
ried off  to  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing their  permission  to  cut  Oxford  and  study  at  the 


same  time.  They  had  granted  every  request  which 
he  had  ever  made,  and  surely  they  would  grant 
him  this.  But,  for  once,  he  was  mistaken  and  re- 
fused. It  grieved  them  to  deny  him  any  thing,  but 
this  they  could  not  grant :  and  the  tears  stood  in 
Mrs.  Morton's  eyes  as  sue  spoke.  He  was  very 
young— another  year  would  see  him  of  age,  and 
in  the  mean  time  ho  could  correspond  with  Clara, 
and  spend  all  vacations  in  her  society. 

The  Mortons,  husband  and  wife,  were  full  of 
kindness  and  charity  towards  all : — their  life,  since 
their  marriage,  had  flowed  on  gently  without  a 
misfortune,  or  any  trial  greater  than  that  of  con- 
stant prosperity,  which  their  kindly  and  unosten- 
tatious dispositions  had  robbed  of  half  its  tempta- 
tion :— it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them  thus  tranquilly 
happy — a  real  pleasure  to  be  in  their  society ;  but 
their  good  tempers  and  goo4  fortune  had  little  fitted 
them  to  become  the  guides  of  a  young  man  whose 
wealth  would  be  immense,  whose  talents  were 

Seat ;  and  whose  passions  might  prove  stronger 
an  his  present  quiet  manner  gave  many  reason 
to  suppose.  He  had  been  nursedin  luxury  and  in- 
dulgence by  those  who  had  warm  hearts,  but  not 
strong  minds,  and  had  never  been  tutored  to  with- 
stand: temptation,  overcome  obstacles,  or  endure 
privations  as  part  of  a  Christian's  duty.  He  had 
never  heard  an  unkind  word,  nor  met  an  unkind 
look;  and  those  who  refused  to  consent  to  his 
earnest  entreaties  suffered  nearly  as  much  by  their 
refusal  as  himself. 

He  pleaded  and  argued  but  in  vain ;  and  when 
compelled  to  submit  did  so  from  affection  for  his 
relations,  and  not  from  any  conviction  that  their 
decision  was  wise. 

For  a  day  and  a  half  he  was  very  dull,  then  hope 
again  spread  her  bright  wings  over  him,  lightening 
the  grief  of  parting  with  the  anticipation  ofraunion. 
It  was  Morton  DeTaval's  first  great  disappointment, 
and  much  of  the  rash  pettishness  of  the  boy  had 
mingled  with  the  sterner  vexation  of  the  man. 

41  You  will  correspond  with  your  aunt  as  usual ; 
and  we  will  take  care  and  tell  Clara  how  you  are,' ' 
said  Mr.  Morton  to  Deiaval  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure  for  Oxford. 

His  nephew  looked  up  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
then  catching  the  smile  which  could  not  be  wholly 
concealed,  he  answered  gaily,  4<  Of  course,  my 
dear  uncle ;  and  be  sure  and  tell  Clara  how  I  am, 
as  she  will  receive  no  letters  herself." 

11  No,  she  would  not  be  so  indecorous  as  to  cor- 
respond with  a  young  gentleman ;  and  you  never 
can  get  through  more  than  one  page,  and  wonder 
how  ladies  can  write  such  volumes  of  nonsense." 

14 1  will  have  my  revenge,  uncle,  some  day  or 
other,  you  may  depend  upon  that,"  replied  his 
nephew  in  some  confusion.  | 

44  He  deserves  it,"  said  Mrs.  Morton  smiling  on 
both.  Then  bending  towards  Deiaval,  she  added 
in  a  lower  and  graver  tone :  **  I  know  you  depart 
unwillingly,  yet  believe  me,  our  decision  is  not 
only  wise,  but  kind.  Will  you  promise  me  to 
pay  heed  to  your  studies  ? " 

44 1  will,"  replied  Deiaval  resolutely,  touched  by 
her  gentle  but  earnest  manner. 

44  Then  I  know  I  may  rely  on  you,  God  bless 
you,  my  boy,"  said  his  aunt  in  faltering  tones. 

The  final  adieus  were  said— the  carnage  drove 
off;  and  the  next  post  but  one  brought  a  long  letter 
for  Clara,  containing  not  exactly  the  sayings  and 
doings,  but  the  thonghts  and  feelings  of  Morton 
Deiaval. 

44  Umph  1  Miss  Luttrell  t  give  my  cwnplinwtnts 
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to  Morton  Del  aval,  the  complete  letter- writer," 
said  Mr.  Morton  with  a  humorous  smile,  as  a  third 
of  such  missives  appeared  within  the  week.  "  I 
have  not  seen  the  contents,  or  would  give  my 
opinion  of  their  merits." 

Clara  blushed ;  but  the  letters  were  not  shown. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Now  for  honours  and  Susan  Easthope,"  said 
Delaval  cheeringly,  as  he  accompanied  Gifford  to 
the  schools.  "I  will  stake  my  life— nay  more, 
my  love  on  your  success." 

"Thank  you  for  all  your  friendship— all  your 
sympathy.  This  day  will  decide  my  fate,"  replied 
Ernest  in  a  hollow  voice. 

His  face  was  fearfully  pale,  and  he  wrung  Mor- 
ton's hand  at  parting,  but  there  was  that  in  his  lip 
and  eye  which  told  ofa  lofty  mind,  and  resolute  will. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Ernest ;— cordially^-exult- 
ingly !"  exclaimed  Morton  Delaval,  bursting  into 
Girford's  room  about  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the 
examination  with  a  manner  totally  opposed  to  his 
usual  quietude.  "  I  should  have  been  here  before, 
but  for  once  played  eavesdropper  and  dodged  the 
examining  masters'  steps,  having  caught  your 
name  as  they  passed." 

"And  what  said  they?"  asked  Ernest  pant- 
ingly,  with  quivering  lip  and  distended  nostril. 

"That  there  had  not  been  such  an  examination 
for  years ;  and  that  Oxford  had  cause  to  be  proud 
of  Ernest  Gilford." 

A  gleam  of  triumphant  joy  shot  across  thepallid 
features  of  the  poor  student,  and  a  fervent "  Thank 
Heaven  !"  rose  and  died  on  those  quivering  lips, 
as  sinking  back  in  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
startled  at  Morton's  entrance,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  Take  this  glass  of  wine,"  said  Delaval,  see- 
ing that  Gifford  shook  in  every  limb.  "  Tou  have 
worn  yourself  out  with  study,  and  success  has 
overpowered  you." 

"You  think  me  weak,  foolish,"  said  Gifford 
quickly,  with  a  sudden  flush. 

"  I  think  you  the  noblest-hearted  being  that  ever 
breathed ;  but  you  task  your  powers  beyond  their 
endurance." 

"  Delaval,"  said  Gifford  in  a  deep  hollow  tone 
that  struck  to  his  hearer's  heart,  "  you  have'not 
the  spur  of  want  and  love — you  have  no  widowed 
mother  to  support— no  bride  to  win.  I  must  make 
myself  a  name — and  a  fortune.  And,  by  God's 
blessing,  that  I  will  too ;  but  there  are  times  when 
the  weaned  body  weighs  down  the  mind,  and  so 
it  is  at  this  moment.  My  foot  is  on  the  first  step ; 
but  there  are  many  more  to  be  mounted ;  my  spirit 
droops  when  I  think  how  many,  and  with  what 
toil.  Mind  and  body  have  been  overwrought  and 
over-excited  of  late,  both  need  rest  and  quiet — to- 
morrow I  shall  be  myself  again.  But  hark !  I  hear 
steps— I  must  be  myself  again  now — no  other  eye 
bat  yours  must  see  me  thus;"  and  starting  into 
an  upright  position,  he  stayed  the  trembling  of  his 
limbs,  and  pushed  back  the  hair  which  had  fallen 
over  his  damp  cold  brow. 

Morton  Delaval  was  astonished  at  this  sudden 
resumption  of  self-command,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot— it  showed  how 
energy  of  mind  could  overcome  weakness  of  body. 

11  We  congratulate  you !  we  congratulate  you  r' 


shouted  half  a  dozen  fellow-collegians,  bursting 
into  the  room  of  the  poor  student  with  whom  they 
had  held  little  intercourse  before,  partly  on  account 
of  his  secluded  habits,  and  partly  because  he  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  join  in 
their  wine  parties  and  idle  amusements.  "  We 
are  come  to  congratulate  you.  Every  body  save 
that  there  has  not  been  such  an  examination  for 
years.  We  shall  be  the  crack  college.  The  Prin- 
cipal is  in  high  good  humour,  they  say,  and  walks 
three  inches  taller  than  last  week." 

So  said  one — so  said  all ;  and  Gifford  received 
their  congratulations  as  one  so  high-minded  would 
receive  them.  He  had  not  toiled  from  mere  vanity 
for  this  distinction,  and  there  was  no  presumption, 
no  self-exultation  in  his  demeanour. 

The  anticipations  of  Delaval  and  his  fellow-col- 
legians were  not  without  foundation.  When  the 
lists  appeared  the  name  of  Ernest  Gifford  was  in 
the  first  class,  both  for  classics  and  mathematics ; 
and  the  compliments  he  received  from  the  examin- 
ing masters  and  his  own  principal  were  highly 
flattering,  being  as  marked  and  public  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  It  was  admitted  that  his 
talents  had  done  honour  not  only  to  his  own  college 
but  to  the  whole  university,  whilst  his  private  con- 
duct had  been  such  as  to  merit  and  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  those  in  authority.  Even  the  gentle- 
men commoners  of  Christchurch  no  longer  deemed 
it  something  of  a  degradation  for  one  of  their  mem- 
bers to  walk  .the  high  street  arm-in-arm  with  the 
poor  student  of  the ihall,  for  that  student  had  be- 
come, by  his  own  exertions,  without  the  adventi- 
tious aids  of  rank  and  wealth,  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
"  So  this  is  the  last  evening  we  shall  spend  to- 
gether for  some  weeks,"  said  Morton  Delaval,  as 
He  sat  with  his  friend  the  night  preceding  the  day 
which  was  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  double 
first  class  man  from  Oxford.  "  I  could  play  woman 
and  sigh  for  your  absence.  I  shall  never  be  half 
as  good  a  boy  without  you  to  scold,  advise,  and 
encourage ;  and  Lerwick  reckons  on  having  me 
all  his  own  for  the  future." 

"Shun  him,  Morton;  shun  him;  he  is  of  the 
earth— earthy,"  replied  Ernest  warningly. 

And  whanelse  am  I,  Gifford?" 

You  might  be  almost  any  thing  you  chose." 

Then  I  choose  an  angelic  bride,  a  quiet  life, 
and  no  trouble  that  I  can  avoid.  You  shake  your 
head.  What  would  you  have  ?  Shall  I  turn  out  a 
double  first  class  man  like  yourself  f" 

Would  to  heaven  you  would !"  cried  Gifford 


>agerly. 

Delaval  laughed. 

"Certainly,  the  high  compliments  showered 
ipon  you  might  tempt  me  to  the  vain  desire ;  and 
baring  your  friendship  has  put  it  into  some  peo- 
ple's heads  that  I  also  share  your  talents." 

"  Think  not  of  idle  compliments,  Morton ;  such 
should  not,  and  would  not  spur  you  on  to  exertion. 
Think  of  unfolding  and  strengthening  a  lofty  intel- 
lect, till  you  become  fitted  to  hold  communion  with 
the  buried  great,  and  heir  of  the  treasures  which 
they  have  left ;  till  you  can  measure  the  minds  of 
the  great  who  survive,  and  join  your  efforts,  how- 
ever humble,  to  theirs  in  the  glorious  plan  of  the 
advancement  of  the  human  race." 

"But  I  have  no  lofty  intellect  to  unfold  and 
strengthen,  and  shame  to  say,  have  too  much  taste 
for  my  own  individual  ease  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race,  which  said 
advancement  my  poor  endeavours  could  neither 
retard  nor  further,    replied  Morton  Delaval  after 
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for  tome  moments  in  admiration  on  his 

iendrs  noble  enthusiasm. 

'•Say  not  so,  Delaval;  say  not  so;  all  can  do 
something  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  their  fel- 
low-men, save  the  selfishly  inert:  and  you  with 
our  wealth  and  influence  might  do  much.  You 
ave  been  bountifully  gifted,  and  those  gifts  must 
be  accounted  for.    See  that  you  waste  them  not/' 

"  And  what  good,  Gifford,  could  my  boring  my- 
self to  death  with  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
and  Terence,  and  all  the  other  buried  dead  do  me 
or  any  other  living  soul?' '  exclaimed  Delaval  rather 
pettishly.  "  I  have  made  love  without  giving  lec- 
tures on  Ovid ;  birth  and  fortune  are  already  mine ; 
or,  if  I  had  to  toil  for  the  latter,  how  would  the 
classics  lighten  my  labour  ?  Who  ever  grew  rich 
on  Latin  and  Greek  f  The  head  may  be  crammed 
with  both,  yet  the  body  starve.  And  how  do 
honours  serve  a  man?  Pardon  the  observation, 
they  are  a  feather  in  his  cap  at  Oxford,  and  may 
make  him  the  lion  of  a  country  neighbourhood, 
sharing  that  distinction  with  a  dancing  bear,  a' 
chattering  monkey,  or  a  squeaking  Punch;  but 
university  honours  go  for  nothing  in  the  great 
world ;  and  that  is  the  stage  whereon  the  drama 
of  life  must  be  enacted." 

"  That  comes  from  Lerwick,  not  from  yourself; 
and  is  like  him— of  the  world — worldly.  Classical 
learning  will  not  fit  a  man  to  be  a  coxcomb,  an 
idle  courtier,  or  a  fawner  on  the  great ;  but  the 
lofty  aspiration  of  the  ancient  heathen  might  shame 
the  petty  views  and  paltry  desires  of  the  modern, 
so-called,  Christian ;  whilst  the  habit  of  diligent 
study  acquired  in  youth  leads  on  to  knowledge 
and  wisdom." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Ernest :  your  eloquence  is  only 
wasted.  There  is  not  time  now  to  become  a  first 
class  man,  if  I  would ;  and  you  only  bore  me  by 
these  persuasions.  I  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  your 
success — I  am  proud  of  my  friend ;  but  I  am  made 
of  other  materials,  so  leave  me  to  enjoy  life  in  my 
own  way,"  said  Delaval  abruptly,  walking  to  the 
window. 

"  I  shall  yet  behold  him  all  I  wish.  I  never 
before  knew  him  chafed  by  my  arguments ;  and 
this  pettishness  gives  more  ground  for  hope  than 
his  former  good-tempered  indifference,"  thought 
the  noble  Gifford,  .though  he  gave  not  the  hint  of 
such  a  thought  in  his  words. 

*'  Your  pardon  for  having  bored  you,  Morton; 
my  gratified  vanity  may  lead  me  to  think  more 
highly  of  honours  than  they  deserve,  but  I  will 
say  no  more  on  this  point.  There  needs  but  little 
industry  to  insure  your  success  in  a  common  exa- 
mination ;  and  that  I  know  you  will  exercise." 

"  A  broad  hint  that,  Ernest,"  said  Delaval  turn- 
inground  on  the  speaker,  in  restored  good-humour. 
"Thus far  I  have  promised  and  will  fulfil,  for  the 
sake  of  my  aunt,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend." 

"  Does  Miss  Luttrell  take  an  interest  in  your 
studies?"  asked  Gifford  eagerly. 

"  Not  she,"  cried  Delaval  laughing.  "  Clara, 
my  own,  lovely,  angelic  Clara,  would  love  me  as 
well  were  I  proclamed  a  dunce.  This  confession 
has  sunk  her  nine  fathoms  deep  in  your  estimation 
I  perceive  at  once ;  but  only  see  her  ere  you  pro- 
nounce judgment,  and  remember  you  are  pledged 
to  spend  the  first  spare  time  with  me — to  let  me 
know  all  your  plans,  and  permit  me  to  aid  them  if 
I  can.  We  are  friends,  Ernest,  friends  in  deed, 
not  in  mere  words : — friends  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  world.  Indolent  towards  others,  I  can  be  ener- 
getic for  you." 


"  I  know  you  can,  Morton ;  and  the  knowledge 
has  bound  me  to  you  for  life.  Your  friendship  and 
sympathy  during  my  residence  here  have  been 
fully  and  gratefully  felt ;  but  for  them  I  doubt  if  I 
could  have  endured  the  struggles,  for  my  trials  and 
vexations  have  been  greater  than  von  imagine ;  bat 
the  worst  is  past  now,  and  the  future  is  opening 
brightly  before  me.  I  cannot  make  you  a  set 
speech." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Delaval  in- 
terrupting him ;  "  for  I  hate  set  speeches ;  and  as 
for  making  one  in  return,  that  would  be  a  great 
deal  too  much  trouble.  My  compliments  to  Miss 
Easthope,  and  if  she  needs  a  character  of  you,  as 
did  her  guardian,  I  will  give  you  one ;  only  I  hope 
she  can  take  lecturing  as  quietly  as  I  can." 

"  Lecturing !"  repeated  Gifford  a  little  hurt,  "  I 
hoped—" 

"  To  improve  me,  Ernest;  and  so  perhaps  you 
have,"  replied  Delaval.  closing  the  sentence.  "  I 
never  hear  truth  but  from  you,  and  truth  pricks 
the  conscience  sometimes,  though  we  strive  to 
conceal  the  smart;  but  believe  that  I  respect,  ad- 
mire, nay,  even  love  you  for  this  truthfulness, 
though  whether  I  shall  ever  profit  by  it  or  not 
time  only  can  show.  It  is  getting  late,  good  night. 
I  shall  see  you  off  to-morrow." 

Morton  did  see  him  off  on  the  morrow,  and  Gif- 
ford's  parting  words  were — "  Do  not  give  yourself 
up  to  the  guidance  of  Lerwick." 

"Jealous,  by  Jupiter!"  said  Delaval  with  a 
smile,  adding  directly,  as  he  caught  his  friend's 
look  of  regret — "  I  will  not,  if  I  can  so  far  over- 
come my  indolence  as  to  resist  the  bondage.  I  have 
Clara  to  think  of,  and  write  to ;  and  need  neither 
vice  nor  boisterous  revelry  to  dissipate  my  mind." 

"  A  real  attachment  has  a  hallowing  power';  but 
I  would  give  you  a  still  higher  motive  for  action." 

' '  We  will  discourse  on  such  when  we  next  meet. 
Farewell,  Ernest.    All  good  be  with  you." 

If  Delaval  was  more  with  Lerwick  than  Ernest 
Gifford  would  have  thought  expedient,  it  was,  as 
the  former  said,  because  he  was  too  indolent  to  re- 
sist the  bondage  in  which  the  honourable  Andrew 
Lerwick,  for  his  own  especial  advantage,  sought 
to  bind  him.  They  were  constant  companions— 
the  world  called  them  intimate  friends ;  but  though 
Lerwick  shared  Delaval's  luxuries,  including  his 
purse,  he  shared  not  his  inmost  thoughts ;  and  Mor-  • 
ton  steadily  persisted  in  so  far  pursuing  his  studies 
as  would  enable  him  to  pass  a  decent  examination. 

The  joy  at  Morton  Park  on  Delaval's  return  for 
the  Christmas  vacation,  was  not  less  than  had  been 
the  sorrow  at  his  departure.  The  cheerful  smiles 
of  his  aunt  and  uncle  grew  more  cheerful  and  fre- 
quent still ;  and  as  for  Clara,  her  reception  was 
such  as  to  satisfy  even  her  exacting  lover,  whilst, 
as  if  to  put  the  crowning  rose-leaf  on  his  happiness 
already  overflowing,  he  had  not  been  two  weeks 
at  home  ere  he  was  joined  by  Gifford. 

"Ha,  Ernest!  a  thousand  welcomes,'*  exclaim- 
ed the  delighted  Delaval,  greeting  his  friend  with 
a  warmth  which  he  vouchsafed  to  few ;  and  which 
for  the  instant  cleared  off  the  cloud  of  sadness 
from  Gifford' s  brow. 

Morton's  friend  was  sure  to  be  met  with  smiles 
at  Morton  Park,  independent  of  the  esteem  with 
which  its  kind-hearted  owners  regarded  Giflbrd 
from  his  report,  and : — 

u  Sped  the  eve  on  wieg  of  flee.*1 

' '  Now,  Ernest,  saw  you  ever  any  being  so  lovely 
before  ?"  asked  Delaval  impatiently ;  the  rich  gen- 
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tleman  commoner  of  Christchurch,  and- the  poor 
student  of  one  of  the  minor  hails  having  established 
themselves  in,  the  handsomely  furnished  dressing- 
room  of  the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a 
long  cose  after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired. 

"  She  is  most  lovely — I  never  saw  any  one  in 
that  style  of  beauty  to  equal  her,"  answered  Gif- 
ford,  his  own  feelings  towards  Susan  Easthope  en- 
abling him  to  understand  who  the  lover's  she  must 
be,  and  checking  all  mirth  at  that  lover's  rapture. 

"And  as  sort,  as  gentle,  as  grateful,  and  as 
affectionate  as  ane  is  lovely,"  continued  Delaval 
with  unwonted  warmth. 

"  I  doubt  her  not  being  all  these,  Morton." 

"And  a  piece  of  downright  perfection — the 
very  wife  you  would  have  chosen  for  me :  add  that 
too,  Ernest,  and  I  should  be  quite  contented." 

"So  I  should  think,"  replied  Gifford smiling, 
bat  smiling  sadly.  "  I  come  to  you,  Morton  to  ask 
a  boon,  which  I  would  neither  ask  nor  receive  of 
another ;  and  the  refusing  which  will  mar  all  my 
hopes,  and  probably  dog  my  heels  with  misery 
through  a  struggling  life ;  ana  yet  I  cannot  but  tell 
the  truth,  let  that  truth  offend  you  or  not.  That 
Miss  Luttrell  is  exquisitely  lovely  and  grateful, 
none  can  deny — that  she  is  gentle  and  amiable  I 
do  not  doubt ;  but  she  is  not  the  wife  that  I  would 
have  chosen  for  you— I  would  have  selected  one 
with  more — " 

"  Talent,  energy,  and  firmness,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing :  I  understand,"  said  Delaval  finishing  the 
sentence,  which  the  other  had  broken  off  abruptly, 
half  piqued  and  half  amused  as  it  seemed  at  his  ob- 
jection. "Clara  Luttrell,  I  admit,  is  not  Susan  East- 
hope  ;  but  theft  neither  is  Morton  Delaval  Ernest 
Gifford.  I  count  on  our  leading  as  tranquilly  happy 
a  life,  and  being  as  quietly  cheerful  a  couple  as  m^ 
truly  worthy  uncle  and  aunt.  Away  with  that  loo] 
of  gravity,  or  you  shall  not  be  my  right-hand  man 
at  the  wedding.  And  now,  my  dear  Gifford,  for 
conferring  a  boon  on  me  by  asking  one — it  is  grant- 
ed ere  named.  It  is  not  to  correct  your  translation 
of  the  classics,  I  hopef  •  he  added  in  a  gayer  tone. 

"  Oh,  no !  it  is  a  something  much  more  common- 
place," answered  Gifford,  striving  to  smile  at  the 
•ally.  "  I  am  come — to— to— to— it  is  of  no  use 
mincing  the  matter— to  beg — to  borrow  money," 
he  continued  with  a  desperate  effort,  the  hot  blood 
rnshing  up  to  his  very  brow  as  he  spoke. 

"How  much,  my  dear  Ernest?"  said  Morton 
drawing  a  desk  towards  him,  and  seizing  a  pen. 

"  Stop,  stop,  Delaval :  you  must  first  hear  me 
explain  what  compels  me  to  this  degradation." 

"  I  need  no  explanation,  my  dear  Gifford ;  it  is 
enough  that  I  can  oblige  you  in  this  trifling  way ; 
and  lowe  you  my  thanks  for  enabling  me  so  to  do : 
it  is  now  that  I  understand  the  real  value  of  money .' ' 

"  What  a  noble  nature  to  have  escaped  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  incessant  flattery  from  your 
cradle !"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Gifford,  with 
a  faltering  voice.  "  But  I  must  explain,  and,  what 
is  more,  you  must  repeat  those  explanations  to  your 
uncle  and  aunt.  You  are  under  age  and  dependent 
on  them : — I  can  receive  nothing  from  you  but  with 
their  sanction,  lest  you  be  blamed  for  extravagance; 
but  before  I  beg  for  the  future,  I  must  search  into 
the  past.  Ten  days  before  I  quitted  Oxford  came 
a  note  for  fifty  pounds  without  a  line  by  which  I 
could  trace  the  sender.  Concluding  that  it  came 
from  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  who  had  shown 
me  kindness  before,  as  the  post-mark  was  Coven- 
try, and  he  alone  knew  that  in  spite  of  all  my  eco- 


nomy I  had  some  small  debts,  I  employed  the  |  who  held  her  hand. 


money  in  discharging  these  debts  which  had  press- 
ed heavily  upon  me:  but  on  reaching  my  mother 
I  found  that  Mr.  Halstone  had  died  suddenly  some 
days  before  my  receipt  of  the  letter.  I  have  no  other 
friend  who  has  the  will  and  the  power  so  to  serve 
me  but  yourself,  Morton.  Do  not  deny  me  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  you— admit  that  you  sent  it." 

"  My  dear  Gifford,  I  never  was  within  thirty 
miles  of  Coventry  in  all  my  life ;  and  you  know  I 
did  not  and  could  not  leave  Oxford." 

That  may  be  all  true,  Morton;  and  yet  the 
money  came  from  yon,  for  you  dare  not  meet  my 
eye.  Admit  the  truth— I  would  rather  be  indebt- 
ed to  you  than  another.    Am  I  not  right  ?" 

"  Since  you  put  it  thus,  Ernest,  you  are.  I  acci- 
dentally overheard  you  arranging  with  a  tradesman 
for  future  payment,  and  judged  from  your  tone  how 
much  such  a  necessity  pained  you." 

"  It  did  indeed  fret  me  to  leave  Oxford  in  debt ; 
yet  it  was  worse  to  encroach  on  my  mother's  pit- 
tance, which  had  already  been  heavily  taxed  for 
my  support !  You  saw  some  of  my  difficulties,  but 
not  all ;  there  were  times  when  my  over-excited 
spirit  could  scarcely  sustain  the  struggle,  yet  that 
very  struggle  strengthened  the  powers  of  endu- 
rance. It  was  the  certainty  of  your  being  the  gene- 
rous donor  which  has  induced:  me  to  apply  to  you 
in  my  difficulties,  yet  I  come  not  a  willing  beggar, 
but  after  a  stern  and  wearing  conflict." 

"  I  can  see  you  have  suffered  much  since  we 
parted,  Ernest ;  and  I  should  chide  you  for  not 
applying  to  me  sooner :  it  was  pride,  not  delicacy, 
that  kept  you  silent  to  so  true  a  friend." 

"  I  own  it :  till  the  trial  came  I  knew  not  how 
proud  I  was.  I  had  thought  to  win  every  thing  by 
my  own  exertions— it  is  a  stern  but  salutary  lesson. 
And  this— this  is  but  idle  babbling  to  delay  my 
playing  the  beggar.  I  left  you  with  the  hope  of 
eking  out  the  remnant  of  my  father's  fortune  till 
by  my  own  exertions  I  could  win  my  bread.  I 
knew  it  would  barely  suffice,  but  I  had  been  rear- 
ed in  privation ;  and  there  was  one  learned  in  the 
law,  and  formerly  indebted  to  our  family,  who  had 
promised  to  aid  me  with  his  counsel  and  interest. 
Every  hope  proved  vain.  The  guardian  of  my  little 

Catrimony  absconded  in  debt,  leaving  me  penni- 
388,  and  the  last  quarter  of  my  mother's  scanty 
i'ointure  still  unpaid.  Our  all  was  gone,  and  neither 
lad  a  shilling  in  the  world.  I  had  no  longer  the 
means  to  study  the  law,  and  he  who  had  promised 
his  counsel  and  interest  was  rendered  helpless  by 
paralysis.  Her  own  misfortunes  my  mother  could 
have  borne,  but  the  thought  of  my  utter  destitu- 
tion was  too  much  for  her  fragile  frame ;  it  sank 
beneath  the  stroke,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
You  cannot  fully  understand  what  I  endured :  to 
feel,  as  I  felt  when  bending  over  what  was  said  to 
be  the  bed  of  death,  you  must  have  known  her 
watchful  care  from  birth,  and  marked  her  patience 
and  her  fortitude  through  years  of  suffering.  To 
enable  me  to  reside  at  Oxford  she  had  stinted  her- 
self to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  was  this 
previous  weakening  of  the  body  that  had  rendered 
the  shock  sq  fetal.  It  was  for  me  she  was  dying,  and 
in  losing  her  I  should  lose  the  only  one  who  truly 
loved  me,  the  only  one  except  yourself,  and  perhaps 
one  other,  who  even  feels  an  interest  in  my  fate. 

' '  The  bitter  agony  of  those  few  days  would  make 
a  life  of  common  suffering.  I  sat  for  hours  with 
my  gaze  fixed  upon  her  face,  holding  her  parched- 
up  hand  in  mine  that  I  might  count  its  feeble  pulse : 
and  yet  she  neither  knew  who  looked  upon  her,  nor 
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11  At  length  they  gave  me  hope.  She  knew  me 
and  she  mended  day  by  day ;  but  by  such  slow 
degrees  I  trembled  still — ana  tremble  now.  The 
only  chance  they  say  of  lengthening  life,  is  change 
of  air,  skilful  attendance,  watchful  care,  and  every 
luxury ;  and  I  have  not  the  means  to  give  her  any 
one  of  these  except  my  loving  watchfulness ;  and 
it  may  be  not  even  that,  for  I  am  threatened  with 
arrest  for  debts  contracted  since  her  illness." 

4  ( Good  Heavens,  Ernest !  why  did  you  not  write, 
or  come  before?" 

44 1  was  ashamed,"  said  Gifford,  looking  down. 
"  I  could  not  bear  to  beg ;  nor  would  I  for  myself 
alone." 

44  Fie— for  shame,  Ernest,  when  you  know  how 
I  have  gold  to  squander  as  I  please.  I  never  thought 
to  see  you  thus  bowed  down  for  want  of  wealth 
which  you  despise." 

"Despise,  Morton!  If  you  could  tell  the  grovel- 
ling thoughts  that  pressed  upon  me  as  I  crossed 
{tout  ancient  hall,  and  stood  in  your  splendid  sa- 
oon,  you  would  be  filled  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt. I  could  not  envy  you,  but  I  was  bitter 
against  all  beside — wroth  at  the  disparity  of  situa- 
tions, and  ready  to  rebel  against  my  God,  who 
had  made  some  so  rich,  and  me  a  beggar.  Your 
cordial  greeting,  and  your  aunt's  cheerful  smile 
dispelled  the  evil  mood ;  but  left  me  humbled — 
penitent.  There  was  pride  in  my  heart  that  needed 
all  this  crushing  trial  to  subdue  it.  Even  now  I 
beg  as  a  monarch,  not  a  penniless  student." 

44  Talk  not  thus,  Ernest,"  said  Delaval  greatly 
moved.  "  Think  only  of  the  happiness  of  seeing 
your  mother  restored  to  health,  through  your 
watchful  care.  Set  your  mind  at  rest  as  to  the 
means  of  procuring  ail  she  needs ;  I  will  speak  to 
my  aunt,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  early  in  the 
morning." 

44  Yes,  tell  her  all,  Morton ;  and  say  I  ask  only 
a  loan— not  a  gift,  mind— not  a  gift,  a  loan.  Alas ! 
I  may  never  be  able  to  repay  it ;  and  it  is  but  just 
that  she  should  be  warned  of  this.  Say  I  will  toil 
night  and  day  to  requite  her;  but  the  few  last 
weeks  have  taught  me  all  the  impotence  of  man — 
I  trust  the  lesson  may  not  prove  in  vain.  I  may 
die — I  may  fail.  Let  her  not  grant  without  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

44  She  shall  know  all,  my  dear  Ernest ;  and  will 
but  esteem  you  the  more  lor  that  knowledge,  and 
rejoice  in  the  power  to  assist  you ;— -to  enable  my 
aunt  to  perform  a  kindness  is  to  do  her  a  favour. 
And  now  let  us  talk  of  other  things— I  am  shocked 
to  see  you  thus  moved." 

44 1  see  you  are,  and  I  am  shocked  at  myself  for 
being  so  moved ;  but  my  pride  (I  once  called  it  in- 
dependence,) is  fretted,  and  long  watching  in  a 
sick  chamber  has  worn  me  down  to  woman's 
weakness.    Of  what  else  shall  we  talk?" 

44  Have  you  seen  Miss  Easthope  ?" 

41  Not  of  her,  Morton ;— talk  not  of  her :— beg- 
gar as  I  am  I  must  not  seek  her — it  would  be 
selfish — dishonourable.  That  hope  is  blighted  too." 

44  Only  to  bloom  more  brightly  at  some  future 
day,"  said  Delaval  cheeringly.  "We  will  be 
happy  Benedicts  yet,  Ernest,  and  rule  our  wives 
as  tyrants,  or  be  ruled  by  them.  By  this  time 
next  year  I  shall  be  a  happy  husband ;  and  you 
may  be  the  same ;  ay,  shall  be  too.  See  if  I  turn 
not  out  a  prophet." 

44  Speak  not  so  boldly  of  the  future :  it  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  man,"  remarked  Gifford  solemnly. 

14  Nay,  I  meant  of  course  with  submission  to  a 
higher  power,"  answered  Morton  more  gravely, 


for  there  was  that  in  his  friend's  warning  tone 
which  caused  a  feeling  of  awe— a  fancy  of  evil. 

The  friends  discoursed  some  little  time  longer, 
on  Oxford  and  the  Oxonians,  and  then  parted  for 
the  night  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand. 

Delaval  was  not  an  habitual  early  riser— he  liked 
his  ease  in  this  as  in  all  other  things ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  he  was  at  Gifford' s  door  before 
the  breakfast  belThad  rung. 

41  There,  Ernest ;  I  craved  audience  of  my  aunt 
in  her  dressing-room,  told  my  tale,  and  here  is  the 
result,"  said  Morton  with  sparkling  eyes.  "1 
have  drawn  the  bill  in  my  own  name  because  she 
thought  you  might  prefer  it ;  and  the  dear  old  soul 
never  looked  handsomer  in  my  eyes  when  dressed 
in  all  her  pomp,  than  she  did  in  her  night-cap  when 
she  bade  me  say  that  she  esteemed  herself  indebted 
to  you  for  allowing  her  the  pleasure  of  serving 
you ;  and  still  more  indebted  tor  the  care  you  had 
taken  of  her  riotous  nephew.  May  she  live  a 
thousand  years;  and  may  her  shadow  never  be 
less,  as  they  say  in  the  East." 

Gifford  took  the  paper  held  out  to  his  accept* 
ance,  pressing  the  hand  that  gave  it  in  silence. 
His  heart  was  too  full  for  speech ;  but  the  teari 
were  in  his  eyes. 

44  My  aunt  bade  me  add,  that  should  this  not 
prove  enough,  she  trusted  you  would  look  on  her 
as  your  banker,  and  draw  without  scruple,  whilst 
my  uncle  will  exert  any  little  interest  which  he 
may  possess  to  further  your  views." 

44 Not  enough!"  exclaimed  Gifford  unfolding 
the  paper,  and  starting  as  he  read  the  amount. 
4 '  One  thousand  pounds !  It  is  too  much !  far,  for, 
too  much!"  • 

4 '  No  such  thing,  Ernest.  How  can  you  restore 
your  mother  to  health,  or  give  your  own  talents 
fair  play  when  pressed  down  by  not  only  the 
dread,  but  absolute  endurance  of  poverty.'1 

44 1  cannot  receive  so  much  from  a  stranger," 
said  Gifford  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  a  cheek  of 
deadly  paleness. 

44  Strangers,  Ernest !  I  thought  we  were  friends. 
You  saved  me  more  at  Oxford  by  guarding  me 
against  gamblers  and  blacklegs.  Surely  you  will 
not  pain  my  kind  aunt  and  myself  by  refusing 
what  is  but  a  trifle  to  us.  Take  it  as  a  loan,  it 
you  will,  to  be  repaid  with  compound  interest 
hereafter,  when  your  yearly  income  shall  equal 
this  sum." 

44  Thank  you,  Morton,  for  this  proposition  to 
save  my  pnde,  for  it  is  nothing  more  or  less,  and 
yet  the  very  pride  which  I  contemn  induces  me  to 
take  you  at  your  word.  There  is  my  bond ;  it  is 
a  useless  thing,  I  know;  and  yet  I  am  more 
pleased  that  you  should  have  it." 

44 As  you  will;  you  were  always  the  master 
spirit,"  said  Delaval  taking  his  friend's  written 
acknowledgment,  aware  from  the  sudden  flush- 
ing of  that  friend's  features  how  much  his  refusal 
to  do  so  would  pain  him.  4'  I  will  be  a  very  Shy- 
lock,  in  exacting  the  bond,  so  look  to  it.  And 
now  1  must  be  off,  for  Clara  will  certainly  spoil 
the  tea,  if  I  do  not  assist  her  to  make  it." 
Stop,  Morton;  I  would  thank  yon." 
You  would  not  be  so  rude  as  to  keep  Clara 
waiting,"  cried  Delaval  hurrying  from  the  room. 

44  Mrs.  Morton,  I  have  not  words  to  thank  you,'* 
said  Ernest  advancing  to  meet  that  lady  as  she  was 
crossing  the  hall  accompanied  by  her  husband. 

4  4  My  dear  Mr.  Gifford,  say  nothing  about  it.  We 
owe  you  much  more  for  yourfriendahip  to  Morton 
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at  Winchester  and  Oxford,"  replied  the  old  lady 
kindly. 

' '  That  we  do,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Morton.  * '  The 
oung  puppy  declares  that  he  should  have  been 
Fagged  to  death  at  Winchester,  and  become  the 
victim  of  sharpers,  gamblers,  and  what  not  at  Ox- 
ford, but  for  vou." 

"Do  not  believe  him,  my  dear  sir,  when  he 
speaks  such  evil  of  himself. 

"It  is  not  a  common  complaint  among  young 
puppies  certainly,  for  they  usually  require  a  great 
many  more  than  nine  days  to  see  any  faults  in 
themselves/ but  you  must  settle  that  between  you, 
only  remember  that  come  when  you  may,  you  will 
always  be  a  welcome  visiter." 

11  This  is  considered  a  healthy  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  what  if  Mrs.  Gifford  were  to  try  the  air  of 
Morton  Park  f  We  would  do  all  we  could  to  make 
her  comfortable,"  added  Mrs.  Morton,  with  one 
of  her  most  kindly  smiles. 

Gifford  was  overcome,  and  could  scarcely  speak; 
but  his  broken  words  were  more  eloquent  than  the 
most  finished  speech.  His  mother  was  ordered 
down  into  Devonshire  for  the  present :  but  here- 
after he  should  be  delighted  to  introduce  her  to 
Mrs.  Morton. 

In  a  few  hours  more  the  grateful  Gifford  had 
taken  his  leave ;  and  a  few  days  later  saw  Morton 
Delaval  once  more  established  in  his  rooms  at 
Christchurch ;  guided  from  sheer  indolence  by 
Lerwick  in  all  minor  things,  but  still  ever  distin- 
guished for  his  quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanour. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  smiling,  weeping  month  of  April  had  again 
come  round,  and  all  at  Morton  Park  was  gaiety 
and  happiness,  for  Delaval  had  run  down  for  the 
brief  Easter  vacation,  and  none  knew  grief  when 
be  was  there. 

"  Let  me  see,  you  come  of  age  in  May,  and  we 
were  to  have  grand  doings  then,  but  you  will  not 
be  here,'1  observed  Mr.  Morton  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast  together  on  the  second  morning  after  his 
nephew's  arrival.    ' '  What  is  to  be  done  f ' ' 

"  Put  it  off  till  my  wedding,  and  then  both  can 
be  celebrated  at  once,"  repliedDelaval  with  a  smile. 

"  You  young  puppy !  don't  reckon  so  surely  on 
the  wedding ;  Clara  flirts  horridly  when  you  are 
not  here  to  look  after  her." 

"Does  she?*'  said  Delaval,  glancing  at  the 
blushing  girl  with  the  perfect  confidence  of  assured 
affection. 

"  Yes  she  does,  you  coxcomb.  She  entertained 
a  gentleman ;  ay,  and  a  single  one  too,  for  three 
whole  hours  the  other  day." 

"  Mr.  Gwyer,"  whispered  Mrs.  Morton  to  her 
nephew. 

"  Margaret,  Margaret,  you  always  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  holding 
up  his  finger.  "  You  spoil  that  boy,  and  make 
him  think  something  of  himself.  But  this  coming 
of  age— I  susoect,  young  sir,  why  yon  are  so  will- 
ing to  have  the  celebration  put  on;  you  hope  to 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  making  speeches  to  the 
tenants." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Delaval  laughing. 

"  I  thought  as  much ;  but  you  snail  not  escape, 
The  heir's  coming  of  age  shall  be  celebrated,  and 
he  shall  make  a  speech,  or  speeches,  as  the  case 
may  require,  though  I  suppose  it  must  be  put  off 


till  after  October ;  but  we  will  have  a  grand  ftte, 
and  a  grand  wedding.  Don't  blush,  Clara  my 
dear ;  it  must  be  so.  As  for  that  young  indolent 
puppy,  I  am  twice  as  much  of  a  man  as  he  is  now. 
Any  one  can  play  the  agreeable  lover,  but  not 
many  the  agreeable  husband.  So  come  with  me, 
good  wife,  and  take  a  turn  or  two  on  the  terrace, 
and  let  us  bask  in  this  gleam  of  sunshine." 

''Let  us  follow,  Clara,"  said  Delaval,  drawing 
her  arm  within  his.  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  my  uncle  and  aunt  together ;  and  indeed  they 
are  seldom  apart  for  long.  How  cheerful  and 
happy  they  are ;  I  never  saw  my  aunt  look  better. 
May  our  old  age  be  as  blithe  and  contented,  Clara." 

"What  is  that  you  are  whispering  to  Clara f 
Never  believe  the  whisperings  of  young  puppies, 
my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton. 

"Mind  that,  Clara,"  said  Delaval  laughing. 
"  I  was  saying  that  I  had  never  seen  you  or  my 
aunt  look  better  or  happier ;  and  that  I  noped  our 
old  age  might  be  as  blithe  and  contented. 

' '  i  don't  believe  you  were  saying  any  such  thing. 
I  am  sure  you  were  boasting  oi  making  love  better 
than  your  uncle.  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Mar-  * 
garetf  Ay,  I  see  by  that  smile  you  do;  but  I 
must  say  the  same ;  I  never  did  see  you  look  better 
and  happier;  it  would  be  a  bad  example  to  the 
young  folks,  or  I  would  say  and  do  more." 

"You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton  with  another  sunny  smile.  "  I  never  did 
feel  better  or  happier,  even  in  the  first  days  of  our 
union,  and  bless  Him  for  it,  who  has  blessed  us  so 
long." 

"Amen,  Margaret,"  observed  her  husband  so- 
lemnly. "  But  there  is  a  cloud  coming  over  and 
may  be  a  shower,  so  we  will  go  in  again.  There, 
sit  you  there,  in  your  own  favourite  chair  and 
sunny  window,  whilst  I  go  and  put  two  and  two 
together  with  the  steward  in  my  study ;  and  when 
the  sun  shines  out  again,  we  will  walk  in  the 
flower-garden :  ay,  and  in  the  same  flowery  path 
where  we  walked  the  day  of  our  wedding.  Call 
that  a  fine  young  couple !  why  we  beat  them  out 
and  out;"  and  away  went  the  cheerful,  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  chuckling  at  his  own  words,  and 
the  thought  of  the  cheerful  faces  that  he  would 
gather  round  him  at  the  wedding,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  young  heir's  coming  of  age. 

"  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  you  really  do  look  like  a 
queen  upon  ner  throne,  and  as  if  you  had  been 
handed  there  by  the  king's  own  hand,"  observed 
Delaval  gaily. 

I  was  placed  here  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
I  love  best  on  earth,  and  may  well  be  happier  than 
most  queens,  since  I  have  the  homage  of  one  true 
heart  at  least,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton  with  an  affec- 
tionate warmth  that  lit  up  her  features  with  a 
beauty  not  of  earth. 

"Tne  homage  of  only  one  true  heart,  dear 
aunt ! — you  have  the  homage  of  three  at  least, 
beside  my  uncle's:  you  have  Clara's,  Gifford' s, 
and  my  own." 

"Go,  go,  Morton;  you  are  a  flatterer,"  said 
the  old  lady,  affecting  to  wave  him  away,  yet 
touched  by  nis  words,  and  herself  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  feeling.  "  Go  and  take  Clara  the  walk 
you  promised  her." 

"  Good-bye  then,  dear  aunt,  since  you  send  us 
away,"  replied  her  nephew  leading  off  the  unre- 
luctant  Clara,  and  kissing  his  hand  playfully  to 
Mrs.  Morton  ss  he  was  quitting  the  room. 

Morton  Delaval  never  appeared  so  amiable  and 
loveable  as  when  in  the  society  of  his  much- valued 
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relatives :  his  indolence  then  gave  way  to  a  grace 
nil  affectionate  playfulness,  and  he  grew  gay  and 
sportive  beneath  their  loving,  cheerful  glances. 

"  There  sits  my  aunt  in  her  warm,  sunny  nook 
just  as  we  left  her :  I  doubt  if  she  has  stirred  hand 
or  foot  since  we  departed/1  observed  Morton  to 
Clara,  as  they  returned  from  their  walk  some  two 
hours  later.  "  But  here  comes  my  uncle,  I  see, 
across  the  hall  from  his  study,  to  take  her  out 
among  the  anemones,  as  he  engaged  to  do." 

"  You  are  come  in  from  your  walk,  and  I  am 
just  going  for  mine/ '  remarked  the  happy  old  man, 
as  they  met  in  the  vestibule. 

'*  You  have  been  robbing  the  roses,  Clara,  and 
putting  their  bloom  on  your  cheeks,  or  that  young 
puppy  has  been  saying  impertinent  things,  ana 
making  you  blush.  An !  well,  stop  awhile,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  bring  as  bright  a  bloom  into  my 
wife's  cheeks." 

"By  saying  impertinent  things?"  asked  Deia- 
val  archly. 

"No,  young  impudence ;  I  leave  that  to  such  cox- 
combs as  yourself.  But  hush !  stand  back — Mar 
-  garet  is  sleeping.  You  shall  see  me  win  a  pair  of 
gloves  as  well  as  any  youngster  of  you  all.  Good 
wife !  she  has  not  stirred  since  I  left  her ;  and  there 
is  the  same  happy  smile  on  her  lips,  though  she 
looks  somewhat  paler  in  that  strong  sunlight." 

He  was  right ;  she  was  exactly  in  the  same  poei 
tion  as  when  they  had  left  her,  and  there  was  the 
same  happy  smile  on  her  half  parted  lips ;  and  if, 
as  he  said,  she  looked  somewhat  paler,  that  might 
well  be  accounted  for  by  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
which  was  streaming  in  full  upon  her. 

Waving  back  his  nephew  and  Clara,  Mr.  Morton 
crept  on  tiptoe  across  the  apartment,  chuckling 
with  inward  glee  at  the  thought  of  stealing  a  kiss 
from  his  old  wife,  as  he  had  done  in  her  younjger 
years,  and  priding  himself  on  treading  so  noise- 
lessly that  she  did  not  hear  him.  He  had  gained 
her  side ;  and  still  she  did  not  move.  Too  eager 
in  his  purpose  to  observe  very  accurately,  or  pause 
in  the  moment  of  triumph,  he  bent  forward  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

A  sudden  cry  of  fear  aud  agony  rang  through  the 
room,  thrilling  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Delaval  was  at  his  side  in  a  minute.  Mr.  Morton 
had  started  back  as  he  uttered  that  harrowing  cry, 
pale  with  a  nameless  horror ;  but,  as  his  nephew 
reached  him,  with  a  desperate  impulse  he  caught 
the  form  of  his  wife  to  his  heart,  pillowing  her  pal- 
lid face  on  his  bosom  and  holding  her  fondly  in 
his  arms  as  if  to  warm  her.  Delaval  looked  upon 
both,  speechless,  and  horror-stricken. 

"  She  lives !  she  presses  my  hand !" — exclaimed 
Mr.  Morton  with  a  wild  exultation,  that  contrasted 


upon  her  lip,  and  as  it  seemed  without  a  struggle, 
in  the  very  chair  where  the  hand  of  him  whom  she 
loved  best  had  placed  her,  waiting  for  the  return, 
which  his  last  words  had  promised:. 

What  a  sudden  transition !  The  house  of  jot 
turned  into  the  house  of  mourning  in  one  brief 
moment.    It  was  an  occurrence. 


strongly  with  the  fearful  pallor  of  his  features. 

"  Good  Heavens !  my  mistress  is  dead ;"  cried 
the  faithful  butler,  who  had  rushed  into  the  room 
at  that  startling  cry. 

"Dead!"  repeated  Delaval  in  hollow  accents. 
"And  but  late  so  well— so  happy." 

"  She  is  not  dead,"  almost  shouted  Mr.  Morton, 
as  though  the  vehemence  of  the  denial  could  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion;  but  his  whole 
frame  trembled  as  he  spoke,  and  the  next  instant 
he  fell  heavily  forward,  still  folding  in  his  arms  the 
corpse  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  well. 

Medical  aid  was  summoned  with  all  possible 
speed,  but  medical  aid  could  only  avail  in  the  case 
of  the  afflicted  husband.  The  old  butler  was 
right ;— his  kind-hearted  mistress  was  dead : — she 
had- passed  from  life  with  that  peaceful  happy  smile 


"  To  startle  and  waylay" 

the  most  thoughtless  mind.  If  only  told  of  a 
stranger  it  mum  nave  shocked  the  hearer :  but  when 
seen  of  one  so  well  and  justly  loved  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, the  shock  was  trebly  great— the  grief  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  deep.  Clara  LuttrelTwas  borne 
fainting  to  her  room,  and  poor  Delaval  was  as- 
tounded, crushed ;  whilst  it  was  many  hours,  and 
not  till  after  copious  bleeding,  that  Mr.  Morton 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  understand  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  loss. 

"  Cold — cold — I  will  warm  her ;  she  presses  my 
hand — she  is  not  dead :" — were  the  only  words  he 
uttered  in  reply  to  questions  and  observations  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  day ;  and  even  afterwards 
when  he  talked  more  coherently,  and  answered  as 
if  he  understood,  there  were  times  when  Delaval 
and  others  doubted  whether  his  mind  had  really 
recovered  from  the  fearful  shock.  The  body  was 
evidently  more  feeble  though  not  to  any  alarming 
degree,  and  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose  of  following  the  wife  he  had 
so  loved  to  the  grave. 

* '  It  was  his  place,"  he  said ;  ' '  and  no  one  should 
usurp  his  place ;"  and  his  dogged  tone  and  stern 
look  at  Delaval,  joined  to  occasional  bursts  of  im- 
patient irritability,  which  were  in  utter  opposition 
to  his  former  placid,  cheerful  temper,  not  only  stir- 
prised,  but  pained  and  alarmed  nis  nephew,  who 
consulted  the  medical  man  on  the  subject. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  have  his  way,"  was 
Dr.  Sale's  reply.  "  There  is  a  feverish  irritation 
about  him  that  would  only  be  increased  by  oppo- 
sition, and  may  Leave  him  under  soothing  treat- 
ment. I  doubt  his  strength  being  equal  to  the 
exertion ;  but  he  may  make  the  attempt." 

A  sudden  death,  particularly  in  the  country, 
alarms  even  the  most  thoughtless,  filling  them  tor 
a  time  with  a  vague,  undefinable  awe,  and  awaken- 
ing pity  for  the  deceased  and  their  family  among 
strangers ;  it  may  well  be  imagined  then  how  great 
was  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was  not  only  respected  by  all 
the  county,  but  loved  by  nearly  all  who  knew  tier. 
The  news  was  startling— the  regret  universal ; 
and  high  and  low  evinced  their  sympathy  for  the 
bereaved  husband  and  nephew,  according  to  their 
different  stations,  and  different  tempers.  Offers 
upon  offers  of  carriages,  consolation,  and  assistance 
poured  in  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  round; 
whilst  the  nobility  expressed  their  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  a  kind  friend  and  benefactress,  by  swim- 
ming eyes  and  broken  lamentations.  Sir  Thomas 
Medlycott,  who  since  Delaval' s  engagement  to 
Clara,  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  county 
business,  to  visit  as  frequently  as  formerly  at  Mor- 
ton Park — on  hearing  the  fearful  rumour  left  the 
county  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
mourners  to  express  his  horror  at  the  shocking 
intelligence,  and  proffer  his  services  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  possible  way. 

"  This  is  dreadful !  I  was  never  so  shocked  in 
my  life,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  having  insisted 
on  seeing  Delaval,  advancing  to  meet  him  with  a 
handkerchief  to  his  eyas.    ••  It  is  dreadful,"  «* 
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■wend  Morton  with  a  quiverinff  lip,  and  a  strong 
shudder,  slightly  returning  the  almost  painful  pres- 
sure of  the  baronet's  hand,  for  sympathy  was 
soothing  even  from  him  ateuch  a  moment. 

"  I  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  county,  when  I 
heard  the  astounding  news,  engaged  in  arranging 
some  very  important  business  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, for  neither  he  nor  the  magistrate  can  do 
anything  without  consulting  me ;  but  I  Ordered 
four  horses  to  my  carriage  directly :  and  here  I  am 
at  your  service,  come  to  remain  with  you  till  after 
the  painful  ceremony,  and  take  all  trouble  off  your 
hands.  To  be  consulted  about  harrowing  details 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  is  to  open  the  wound 
afresh  bg  every  question." 

"  It  is  indeed,''  said  Morton  with  an  unsteady 
voice.  "  But  though  thankful  for  your  offer,  I  will 
not  impose  upon  you  such  a  painful  office—" 
.  "  Not  at  all  painful,  my  dear  Morton,"  cried  the 
baronet  interrupting  him.  "  That  is,  I  mean,  how- 
ever painful,  I  should  find  pleasure  in  serving  you, 
and  alleviating  your  distress.  I  feel  for,  andsnare 
in  your  manly  grief,  for  I  have  long  learnt  to  re- 
gard you  almost  as  a  son,  and  your  dear  kind  aunt 
must  be  deeply  regretted  by  aU.  I  am  anxious  to 
save  you  all  additional  annoyance.  You  know  my 
affection  for  you,  my  dear  Morton — command  it." 

44 1  thank  you,  Sir  Thomas,  for  your  kind  offers 
of  aid,  and  your  regard ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  will 
not  impose  such  a  task  upon  you,"  replied  Morton 
Delaval,  unconsciously  using  a  tone  of  cold,  though 
easy  politeness,  instead  of  grateful  cordiality ;  tor 
there  had  been  that  in  the  words  and  manner  of 
the  speaker,  which  had  jarred  on  his  sensitive 
sorrow.  "  We  are  expecting  Mr.  Sandford  every 
hour,  who  is  my  uncle's  nearest  relative." 

44  Very  kind  and  proper  of  you  to  ask  him  at 
such  a  moment,  my  dear  Morton,"  observed  Sir 
Thomas,  evidently  a  little  disconcerted.  "  Still 
the  presence  of  such  a  long-tried  friend  as  myself 
will  soothe  your  sorrow." 

"  To  be  candid  with  you,  Sir  Thomas,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  would  rather  be  alone ;  without 
the  restraint  which  the  presence  of  even  a  long- 
tried  friend  would  impose.  Moreover  my  time  is 
fully  occupied  in  soothing  the  sorrow  of  my  uncle, 
and  Mies  Luttrell." 

44  Ah,  poor  Miss  Luttrell !  it  must  be  a  great 
shock  to  ner  to  lose  her  benefactress  so  suddenly: 
I  was  just  going  to  speak  of  her.  Every  object 
here  must  remind  her  of  the  dear  departed.  Let 
me  take  her  with  me  to  Medlycott  Hail ;  my  lady 
will  be  a  mother  to  her ;  and  dear,  gentle,  sensitive 
Felicia  will  do  her  utmost  to  console  her.  Dear 
Felicia !  she  was  dreadfully  affected  on  hearing  of 
your  sudden  loss.  '  Poor  Morton !'  she  exclaimed, 
bursting  into  tears.  '  He  will  feel  this  very  deeply. 
Who  can  console  him  ?'  She  has  a  most  tender  and 
affectionate  heart,  and  never  forgets  an  old  friend, 
but  loves  them  on  to  the  end ,  in  spite  of  everything.' ' 

"She  is  very  kind  to  think  of  me,"  observed 
Morton  coldly,  without  considering  what  every 
thing  could  mean. 

"Not  more  kind  than  you  deserve,  my  dear 
Morton;  you  have  known  and  loved  each  other 
from  childhood.  Will  Miss  Luttrell  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  her  society  to-day  f  I  will  order  the 
carriage  at  any  hour  which  may  suit  her." 

44  She  will,  I  am  sure,  estimate  your  kind  offer 
as  it  deserves ;  but  the  state  of  her  health  must 
preclude  her  availing  herself  of  the  soothing  atten- 
tions of  Lady  Medlycott,  and  your  daughter.  She 
has  been  too  languid  to  leave  her  dressing-room 
since  the  late  sad  event." 

"Poor  thing!  ah!  I  dare  say;  but  she  should 
not  nurse  her  grief,  nor  you  neither,  which  I  see 


yon  are 

so  seize  upon  you, 

active  duties  of  life. 


do.  It  is  sinful  to  let  sorrow 
i  to  prevent  your  fulfilling  the 
*  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,'— end  every  man  has  duties  towards 
his  country,  and  his  county.  You  must  not  shut 
yourself  up  and  grieve  in  this  violent  way.  '  All 
flesh  is  grass/  as  the  preacher  told  us  in  the  ser- 
mon for  the  County  Hospital,  and  we  must  all 
alike  perish,  and  be  no  more  seen.  It  is  a  sad 
event — a  very  sad  event  -.—and  so  sudden  too  :— 
but  it  is  what  we  must  all  come  to ;  and  you  will 
jrrow  wiser  as  you  grow  older,  and  understand 
this.  You  are  young — very  young,  Morton ;  and 
may  need  counsel: — apply  to  me  in  all  your  diffi- 
culties—ever regard  me  as  a  father,  ready  to  advise 
and  assist  you  in  all  things." 

Morton  merely  bowed,  and  Sir  Thomas  conti- 
nued. 

14  It  would  be  much  better  for  Miss  Luttrell  to 
be  at  Medlycott  Hall.  Perhaps  she  may  be  equal 
to  the  exertion  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day.  It  is 
not  many  miles,  and  I  would  send  a  very  easy  car- 
riage, and  Felicia,  dear  girl,  I  am  sure  would  come 
herself  and  show  her  every  kindness." 

41 1  thank  you,  but  she  cannot  possibly  leave 
Morton  Park  at  present,"  replied  Delaval  more 
decidedly;  and  a  little  impatiently. 

44 1  stul  think  it  would  be  better,  my  dear  Mor- 
ton ;  but  since  you  are  so  resolute  upon  this  point 
my  wife  and  daughter  shall  come  over  to-morrow 
and  remain  with  the  dear  girl,  till  she  can  return 
with  them." 

The  proposition  roused  Delaval  from  his  painful 
thoughts ;  he  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  speaker, 
and  the  quiet  smile  with  which  he  replied,  though 
less  of  a  smile  than  usual,  proved  that,  if  his  re- 
marks were  few,  his  observation  was  keen : — that 
quiet  smile  had  baffled  many  schemers. 

44 1  will  report  your  kind  offer  to  Clara,  Sir 
Thomas;  but  as.  my  affianced  wife,  I  can  take 

rn  myself  to  say,  that  she  too  would  rather  be 
le,  in  the  first  tumult  of  her  sorrow." 
My  dear  Morton,  this  very  remark  proves  your 
youth  and  inexperience.  Of  course  Miss  Luttrell's 
wishes  should  be  consulted  where  it  can  be  done 
with  propriety ;  but  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  the  ill- 
natured  world  might  make  remarks  on  her  remain- 
ing here,  without  some  other  lady  in  the  house." 

' 4  The  malicious  remarks  of  the  worldly-minded, 
Sir  Thomas,  have  already  been  guarded  against. 
Mrs.  Sandford  accompanies  her  husband." 

4  Oh !"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  with  a  long  in- 
spiration. *  *  Ah !  my  dear  Morton,  you  were  ever 
thoughtful  and  considerate  above  your  years.  And 
now  to  speak  on  a  more  painful  subject— namely, 
the  funeral.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  very  hand- 
some one,  to  do  honour  to  the  wealth  and  worth 
of  the  deceased." 

'  Such  is  my  uncle's  wish,"  said  Morton  with  a 
faltering  voice,  for  the  remark  had  drawn  back  his 
thoughts  to  his  recent  loss. 

44  And  very  right  too.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
the  aristocracy  to  give  up  their  splendour,  when 
every  penniless  genius  and  quick-witted  demagogue 
thinks  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  rule  as  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  county.  It  will  be  a  grand 
procession,  worthy  of  the  Mortons.  Let  me  see. 
now  many  carriages :— two  of  mine  of  course ;  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's;  and  Lord  Stanwick's! 
and  Lord  Linton's,  and—" 

"Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Mitchell, and  Mr.  Sains- 
bury  will  arrange  the  whole  procession,"  observed 
Delaval  interrupting  him,  for  this  cool  way  of 
counting  up  the  carnages,  was  most  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  the  affectionate  nephew. 

"  Mr.  Morton's  next  relative,  the  clergyman  of 


the  sxracTunr. 


the  parish,  Mid  your  aunt's  komme  fmffahty  ah 
•  very  proper.     But  of  course  you  go  as  chief 
mourner,  Delaval." 

"No;  my  uncle  insists  on  attending,  though  Doc- 
tor Sale  doubt*  his  strength  for  the  trying  task." 

'*  And  you  yield  to  him  f  But  you  were  always 
kind,  my  dear  Morton." 

Delaval  did  not  clearly  perceive  the  great  kind- 
ness of  doing  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  letting 
his  uncle  have  his  own  way ;  but  as  it  seemed  Sir 
Thomas's  resolve  that  he  should  be  kind,  instead 
of  offering  any  deprecating  comment  he  merely 
bowed. 

"But  though  you  so  kindly  allow  Mr.  Morton 
to  have  everything  as  he  wishes  at  present ;  yet 
of  course  as  your  aunt's  heir,  you  will  hereafter 
rule  in  all  material  points." 

There  was  such  a  knowing,  worldly  expression 
about  the  mouth  of  the  talkative  baronet  as  he 
uttered  this,  that  the  eyes  of  the  usually  placid 


the  worldly  wisdom  to  balance  wealth  against  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  Morton's  irritability  had  nearly  disappeared 
since  ho  found  his  wishes  to  attend  his  wife's 
funeral  no  longer  opposed ;  but  bodily  weakness 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  heart's  de- 
sire ;  his  strength  was  insufficient  even  to  bear 
him  from  his  room,  and  the  painful  duty  devolved 
on  Delaval,  who  performed  that  duty  with  a  quiet 
dignity,  yet  manly  sorrow  that  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  assembled.  A  sudden  summons  from 
a  dying  relative  in  another  county,  prevented  Sir 
Thomas  Medlycott,  much  to  his  vexation,  from 
being  present,  but  had  he  known  how  sincerely 
his  dear  young  friend  rejoiced  in  his  absence,  the 
father  of  the  tender  Felicia  might  have  doubted 
whether  that  dear  young  friend  would  ever  become 
his  son-in-law. 

The  Mortons,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  not 
only  universally  respected,  but  beloved ;  and  never 


Delaval  flashed  fire  ss  he  marked  it ;  and  the  smile  J  before  had  so  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
that  curled  his  lip  had  much  of  contempt  in  its  sembled  to  follow  one  of  that  honoured  race  to  the 
composition.  |tomb.    It  was  the  first  time  that  Delaval  had  ever 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Sir  Thomas ;  I  am  not  my  seen  desth,  as  it  were,  face  to  face,  or  taken  apart 
aunt's  heir,  but  wholly  dependent  on  my  uncle's  in  its  subsequent  pomps  and  ceremonies;  and  he 
affection  for  my  future  fortune."  (felt  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  awe — a  presenti- 

Awhew! — burst  from  the  astonished  baronet,' ment  of  some  still  impending  evil.  The  horror 
so  sharp  and  prolonged,  that  he  could  scarcely  pre- 1  that  had  mingled  with  his  grief  on  the  first  an- 
vent  its  extending  into  s  shrill  whistle.  "  I  had  nouncement  of  his  aunt's  death  had  not  completely 
understood  that  Morton  Park  was  yours  at  once."  passed  away ;  and  though  his  uncle's  illness  and 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Delaval  with  Clara's  indisposition  had  left  him  less  time  to  la- 
unusual  abruptness.  "It  is  not  only  my  uncle's  ment  his  own  individual  loss,  (his  anxiety  for  the 
for  his  life,  but  also  at  his  disposal,  as  he  has  lately  living  somewhat  checking  his  sorrow  for  the  dead) 
informed  me."  Ihe  would  sometimes  shudder  as  his  eye  accident- 

"Bless  me!  and  I  had  heard  so  differently. 'ally  rested  on  something  that  had  belonged  exclu- 
Have  you  seen  the  will,  my  dear  Delaval  f"  jsively  to  Mrs.  Morton,  and  the  unexpected  sight 

"  I  doubt  not  my  uncle's  word."  I  of  the  waving  plumes,  as  he  entered  the  chamber 

"  No,  of  course  he  would  not  say  it  if  it  were  of  death,  had  caused  him  s  second  though  minor 
not  so,  and  you  are  quite  right  to  consult  his  wishes  shock.  The  mind  of  Delaval  was  by  nature  imagi- 
in  all  things.  You  were  always  right  j  udging,  my  j  native  and  poetical ;  and  as  yet  he  had  endured  none 
dear  Delaval,  though  some  people  seem  to  think  ofthose 


that  you  do  not  understand  your  own  interests. 
And  now  does  my  good  old  friend,  Mr.  Morton, 
bear  his  loss  !  I  was  afraid  to  ask  after  him  before. 


ui  tuuoe  coarse,  and  common,  and  work-a-day  cares 
that  wear  out  poetry  and  dull  even  prose. 

The  procession  wss  long  and  well  arranged,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  gloomy  pomp  of  which  such  a  j 


near  nis  loss  I  l  was  atraia  to  ask  alter  turn  before,  nibiting  all  tne  gloomy  pomp  ot  woicn  such  a  pro- 
One  always  inquires  last  about  that  which  touches' cession  was  capable,  and  whilst  the  rich  all  felt  or 
one  most."  showed  a  calm  regret  for  the  deceased,  the  tears 


*  The  first  shock  is  over;  but  he  is  weak  and  and  lamentations  of  the  poor,  who  gathered  to- 
unequal  to  much  exertion.  I  left  him  sleeping  ;( aether  by  hundreds,  proved  that  her  bounty  had 
and  there  is  his  bell  to  summon  me."  Ibeen  dispensed  to  those  who  needed  it  still  more 

"  We  have  been  such  old  friends— such  constant]  than  to  those  who  needed  it  not.  These  tears  and 
and  intimate  friends  that  I  am  sure  it  would  soothe  lamentations  touched  Delaval  more  than  the  polish 
him  to  see  me  only  for  a  moment,  and  learn  how 
I  sympathise  in  his  grief." 


"  Doctor  Sale  has  forbidden  my  uncle's  seeing 
even  Clara,  and  insisted  on  his  being  kept  perfectly 
quiet,"  replied  Morton  Delaval  with  a  resolute 
manner  that  startled  the  baronet,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  his  very  dear  young  friend  car- 
ried down  the  stream  by  the  angler's  line,  without 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  resist. 

For  once  Sir  Thomas  took  a  hint,  and  soon  after 
his  leave,  again  offering  his  services  in  the  way  of 
counsel,  or  presence,  ere  he  quitted  the  room. 

"  To  grow  wiser,  is  to  forget  the  affection  of  her 
who  cherished  me  as  a  mother,  and  to  revel  in  her 
wealth :— to  judge  rightly  is  to  fawn  on  my  kind- 
hearted  uncle  for  the  sake  of  his  gold— may  I  rest 


ed  condolences  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  county : 
and  when  the  door  of  the  mausoleum  which  stood 


in  the  grave  ere  I  do  either,"  exclaimed  Morton 
passionately,  as  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment where  he  had  been  left  standing  by  the  baro- 
net. "  That  he  should  talk  thus,  and  she  not  in 
her  grave !  Do  others  too  deem  me  so  blind  and 
indolent  that  they-may  lead  me  as  they  will  f " 

Mr.  Morton's  bell  sounded  again,  and  Delaval 
sought  his  room  with  a  slow  and  heavy  step,  for 
.grief  was  at  his  heart;  and  be  had  not  yet  learnt 


near  the  church  was  thrown  open,  and  he  saw  the 
coffin,  divested  of  its  splendid  pall,  borne  in  to  rest 
with  die  long  line  ofthose  who  hsd  gone  before,  the 
sorrow  and  awe  that  oppressed  mm  overcame  his 
fortitude,  he  staggered  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  the  support  of  a  gentleman  near,  and  it  was  some  , 
minutes  before  he  could  recover  sufficiem  firm- 1 
ness  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  those  around  him. 

'*  Did  you  see  her  laid  beside  her  father  and  sister 
as  she  desired  f"  asked  Mr.  Morton  with  a  wild 
gleam  in  his  eye  ss  Delaval  entered  his  apartment 
after  the  mournful  ceremony,  accompanied  by  Doc- 
tor Sale.  "  And  did  you  take  care  to  have  room 
left  for  me  on  the  other  side  as  I  bade  you  r" 

"  I  did  both,  my  dear  uncle,"  answered  Delaval, 
steadying  his  voice,  though  he  could  scarcely  sup- 
press a  shudder  ss  he  marked  the  wild  gleam  in 
the  old  man's  generally  merry  eye. 

"  That  is  right.  But  I  should  have  been  there— 
I  should  have  done  it.  Mind  you  that.  Morton. 
You  only  went  in  my  place,  ana  at  my  desire  s—4 
am  still  master  here— master  of  all  around." 

44  And  long,  long  may  you  continue  so,  my  dear 
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ap 


uncle.  I  am  dependent  on  your  affection  and  am 
well  contented  that  it  should  be  so,"  replied  hie 
nephew  deeply  pained  by  hi*  words  and  manner. 
"  if  I  have  appeared  to  oppose  your  wishes  it  has 
been  only  because  I  feared  you  were  overtasking 
your  strength." 

"Good  boy!  Good  boy!"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
soothed  by  his  words,  and  patting  him  gently  on 
the  arm.  "  You*  shall  not  have  cause  to  regret 
your  affectionate  dependence.  It  was  her  will  that 
it  should  be  so.  With  herself  she  gave  me  all ;  and 
now— mow  she  is  gone  and  has  left  me  all  alone." 

The  voice  sank  so  low  at  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence as  scarcely  to  be  heard ;  and  the  wild  gleam 
in  his  eye  was  quenched  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Leave  him  awhile  to  his  grief;  it  is  better 
that  it  ehould  expend  itself  thus/'  said  Doctor 
Sale,  addressing  Delaval,  who  was  bending  with 
swimming  eyes  over  the  old  man,  mingling  the 
tears  of  youth  and  age. 

**  My  dear  Delaval,  I  have  known  you  from  a 
boy,"  began  Doctor  Sale,  as  they  sat  together  in 
the  study  of  the  former,  whither  they  had  adjourn- 
ed on  leaving  the  old  man  to  his  grief,  as  being  the 


1 '  I  see  you  are,  Delaval ;  and  would  have  spared 
you  the  distressing  truth  had  I  not  feared  a  greater 
evil  from  my  silence.  You  marked  the  gleam  in 
hie  eye  and  I  saw  were  alarmed;  it  was  needful, 
therefore,  that  I  should  explain  its  meaning.  Your 
affectionate  and  submissive  answer  may  have 
quenched  the  feeling,  as  that  flood  of  tears  quench- 
ed the  gleam.  Let  his  mind  be  amused,  but  not 
excited — his  whims  complied  with — his  temper 
soothed ;  and  whilst  you  do  all  this  take  heed  that 
you  let  not  this  transient  distrustfulness  prey  on 
your  own  spirits :  we  physicians  may  medicine  the 
body,  but  can  do  little  good  unless  our  patients 
will  medicine  their  own  minds.  Do  your  best — put 
your  trust  in  Heaven,  and  hope  all  things ;  with 
which  injunctions  I  leave  you,  but  will  call  again 
in  a  few  days,  and  should  you  see  any  change  for 
the  worse  in  your  uncle  send  immediately  for  me." 

The  worthy  physician  proved  wise  in  his  judg- 
ment, as  he  had  shown  himself  wise  in  his  advice. 
The  wild  gleam  in  the  eye,  and  the  jealous  irrita- 
bility seemed  to  have  disappeared  together ;  and 
under  Delaval' e  affectionate  care  and  skilful  treat- 
ment his  uncle  gradually  regained  his  health  and 


apartment  least  likely  to  recall  the  late  sad  event  j composure,  if  that  at  least  could  be  called  compo 
"  and,  as  I  have  no  daugh-  sure  which  had  all  the  pangs  of  grief,  without  its 


to  their  remembrance,     — _f 0_ 

ter,  I  may  add  thai  I  look  upon  you  almost  as  a  relief  of  tears, 
son,"  continued  the  kind  physician,  with  a  faint 
and  forced  smile,  breaking  a  silence  which  had 


There  were  no  violent  bursts  of  sorrow — Mr. 
Morton  never  named  his  wife,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so,  but  a  thousand  circumstances  showed  that 


only  been  broken  before  by  the  sighs  of  his  young  <        . 

companion.  "  I  use  this  preamble  because  what  I  {she  was  ever  in  his  thoughts.  In  all  things  about 
am  going  to  say  must  pain  your  affection ;  and  yet; the  house  and  grounds,  concerning  which  Morton 
it  is  needful  that  you  should  hear  it.  You  urged  took  particular  care  that  his  uncle  should  be  con- 
me  yesterday  to  tell  you  if  your  uncle's  mind  had 'suited,  never  himself  giving  an  order  without  first 
been  shattered  by  the  shock.  The  vase  is  not ! sneaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  it  was  evident  that 
broken,  but  it  is  cracked;  and  the  rough  touch  of ( his  lost  Margaret's  wishes  and  tastes  were  ever 
even  a  friendly  hand  may  destroy  it  quite.  His  re-  {considered.  Everything  that  had  belonged  exclu- 
marks  to  you  but  now,  joined  to  a  conversation  jsively  to,  or  been  daily  touched  by  her  was  sacred 
which  I  overheard  a  few  days  since,  has  given  me  in  his  eyes ;  and  to  be  moved  only  by  himself.  He 
the  clue  to  what  I  could  not  then  quite  compre-  insisted  on  having  her  dressing-room  arranged 
bend,  and  did  not  wish  to  believe.    The  vase  is  [ exactly  as  it  had  been  during  her  life ;  and  never 

*  did  he  retire  to  rest  without  first  paying  it  a  visit. 
On  entering  the^ saloon  his  eye  instantly  sought, 
and  as  instantly  missed  his  wife's  favourite  chair — 
that  chair  in  which  she  had  died ;  and  which  had 
been  removed  by  Delaval' s  order ;  and  then  again 
came  that  wild  and  painful  gleam ;  but  it  passed 
away  on  the  instant  when,  in  answer  to  his  impe- 
rious question  of  where  it  was,  and  his  as  impe- 


cracked,  as  I  said  before ;  he  feels  that  it  is,  and 
this  glimmering  consciousness  of  a  half-shattered 
intellect  renders  him  irritable  and  jealouB  of  con- 
trol, and  the  remark  of  a  domestic  that  intimated 
your  being  Mrs.  Morton's  heir,  which  I  saw  at  the 
moment  made  a  strong  impression  on  him,  together 
with  your  very  proper  wish  that  he  should  not  at- 
tend the  funeral,  has  made  you  for  a  time  the  object i — , — r„ 

of  that  jealousy.  I  trust  your  reply,  which  both  rious  command  to  have  it  replaced,  his  nephew 
pleased  and  touched  him,  has  removed,  for  the  {explained  in  gentle  but  affectionate  tones  that  it 
present  at  least,  every  distrustful  feeling  towards  <  had  been  caretully  put  away  lest  its  sight  might  pain 
yourself;  but  there  is  no  reckoning*  securely  on  him;  but  should  be  brought  back  in  a  moment. 


the  course  of  a  mind  in  a  state  like  his ; — a  feather 

may  throw  it  off  its  poise  and  destroy  its  balance 

for  ever.    He  must  not  only  be  soothed,  Morton, 

that  I  know  your  affection  will  secure,  but  he 

must  not  be  opposed  let  his  fancies  be  what  they 

may,  unless  absolutely  injurious  to  himself  or 

others ;  and  by  humouring  him  thus  in  all  things, 

he  may  lose  afl  jealousy  of  being  governed,  and  ne  the  chair,  the  work-table,  the  working  materials 

gradually  restored  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  and  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  all  placed  in 

cheerful,  kindly  temper  of  his  bygone  years.    He  exactly  the  same  positions  as  on  the  day  of  his 


The  sight  of  the  chair  brought  in  by  the  old  but- 
ler and  Delaval  himself,  and  carried  with  a  careful 
attention  which  proved  that  they  looked  upon  it 
with  regard  and  reverence ;  and  their  compliance 
with  his  desire  to  be  left  alone,  banished  all  re- 
maining traces  of  .his  sudden  irritation. 

When  Delaval  re-entered  the  room,  he  found 


may  have  whims  aa  well  as  infirmities  for  a  time, 
which  may  try  your  patience ;  but  you  will  I  am 
sure  bear  all  in  gentleness  and  affection,  and  that 
affection,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  confiding  regard  of  your  uncle,  who  is,  and 
always  has  been  much  attached  to  you.  I  speak 
not' of  prudence,  or  future  prospects,  as  the  mere 
worldling  might  do,  but  I  speak  as  a  friend  to  one 
whom  I  nighty  value  for  his  upright  character." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Morton  warmly.  "  But  I 
am  deeply  pained  at  the  thought  that  my  uncle 
should  feel  suspicious  of  my  affection,  and  doubtful 
of  my  submission." 


aunt's' death.  Even  the  footstool  and  little  vase  of 
flowers  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and  beside  that 
chair  with  a  saddened  look  sat  the  one  who  had 
loved  her  so  well  for  more  than  thirty  years.  And 
thus  would  the  poor  old  man  sit  day  after  day, 
rarely  speaking  save  when  addressed,  but  ever 
watching  with  jealous  care  the  movements  of  those 
who  approached  these  sacred  relics,  lest  any  hands 
but  his  should  touch  them.  His  frame  was  no  longer 
shaken  by  violent  bursts  of  grief,  but  his  cheerful 
happy  smile  seemed  gone  for  ever,  replaced  by  a 
settled  sorrow ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  silent  tears 
would  roll  down  his  faded  cheeks,  that  bad  lost 
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their  healthful  colour,  or  a  shudder  would  come 
across  him  at  the  memory  of  the  shock  produced 
by  the  touch  of  those  cola — cold  lips.  His  answers 
and  orders  were  clear,  though  they  were  not  de- 
livered till  after  a  short  pause,  as  if  he  required 
time  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas ;  he  was  as 
ready  to  give  as  formerly — as  ready  to  render  thanks 
for  any  little  kind  offices  and  attentions,  even  from 
menials,  as  before ;  but  there  was  an  indifference, 
a  listlessness  in  all  he  said  or  did  which  was  pain 
fill  to  those  around  him.  There  were  still  life  and 
sense,  and  motion ;  but  the  buoyant  spirit  of  that 
life  had  departed — the  bond  of  his  love  was  broken ; 
she  who  had  so  long  shared  his  hopes  and  fears 
was  gone-r-and  he  was  alone.  He  was  as  kind  and 
liberal  as  ever  to  Delaval  and  Clara ;  as  well  pleased 
with  their  society,  and  grateful  for  their  soothing 
sympathy,  for  he  no  longer  showed  any  jealousy 
of  the  authority  of  the  former,  and  consulted  his 
wishes  as  usual ;  but  he  would  walk  or  sit  beside 
him  in  silence  instead  of  chatting  away  as  former- 
ly, and  never  once  did  he  jest  with  Clara  on  her 
blushes,  or  call  his  nephew  a  young  puppy,  his 
once  favourite  term.  He  would  sometimes  smile 
upon  them ;  but  it  was  a  forced  and  mournful  smile, 
that  pained  instead  of  cheering. 

Painful  as  it  was  for  those  who  loved  him  to  see 
him  thus,  still  it  was  better,  far  better  than  to  see 
him  with  shattered  intellects,  or  the  prey  of  irri- 
tating suspicions,  and  so  short  a  time  had  as  vet 
elapsed  since  his  sudden  loss,  that  Delaval  and  nis 
other  friends,  including  Doctor  Sale,  hoped  to  be- 
hold him  at  a  future  penod  restored  to  cheerfulness, 
if  not  to  gaietv. 

He  would  admit  no  visiters,  except  Mr.  Mitchel, 
the  worthy  rector  of  the  parish,  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  who  had  done  all  he  could  in  former  days 
to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  Delaval ;  and  now  used 
every  endeavour  to  soothe  the  sorrow  of  the  be- 
reaved husband ;  but  though  none  were  admitted 
from  without,  those  within  his  household  were 
exactly  such  as  were  best  suited  to  be  his  com- 
panions at  a  trying  moment. 

The  pitying  looks  and  tones  of  the  gentle,  affec 
tionate  Clara  would  have  soothed,  if  they  could 
not  have  removed  the  deepest  Buffering ;  the  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  sympathy  of  Delaval  was  equal 
ly  touching,  whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandford  were 
quiet,  kind-hearted  people,  with  enough  of  feeling 
and  good  sense  to  prevent  their  increasing  their 
kinsman's  grief  by  injudicious. questions  or  con- 
dolences, whilst  their  partaking  m  some  degree  of 
his  own  naturally  placid  and  cheerful  disposition 
made  them  still  more  acceptable  companions  at 
the  present  time. 

They  had  neither  strong  minds,  nor  keen  ob- 
servation ;  but  these  qualifications  were  not  need- 
ed to  render  them  useful  and  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Morton. 

The  days  of  grace  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Christ 
church  on  account  of  Mrs.  Morton's  sudden  death 
had  expired,  and  Delaval,  weary  of  a  college  life, 
and  unwilling  to  leave  his  uncle  m  his  present  state, 
would  fain  have  missed  that  term  at  feast ;  but  the 
old  man,  though  evidently  sorry  to  part  with  him, 
was  peremptory. 

"No,  Morton ;  she  settled  it  otherwise,  and  you 
must  go.  It  was  her  wish  that  you  should  take  your 
degree.  I  shall  miss  you,  but  Clara  and  the  Sand- 
fords  will  take  care  of  me ;  and  an  old  man's  com- 
fort must  not  be  thought  of." 

Delaval  began  a  gentle  remonstrance;  but  his 
uncle's  hurried — "  No— no— you  must  go— it  was 
her  wish,"  accompanied  by  a  glance  which  if  not 
exactly  the  wild  gleam  that  had  alarmed  him  be- 
fore, bore  sufficient  resemblance  to  it  to  recall  that 


alarm  to  his  mind,  convinced  him  of  the  danger  of 
opposition,  and  checked  all  further  resistance. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Morton  Delavtl 
re-entered  Oxford.  However  indifferent  towards 
the  many,  his  affections  were  strong  towards  the 
few;  and  once  truly  attached,  that  attachment 
would  be  enduring.  If  he  loved  not  lightly,  he 
loved  lastingly.  Mrs.  Morton  had  not  only  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of,  but  also  won  all  the  affec- 
tion due  to  a  mother ;  and  the  suddenness  of  her 
death  by  mingling  a  feeling  of  awe  with  his  sor- 
row, only  rendered  that  sorrow  more  deep  and 
abiding;  whilst  the  state  of  his  uncle's  mind  was 
a  source  of  constant  anxiety :  and  Clara's  cheek  he 
fancied  was  now  too  pale,  and  now  too  flushed  to 
denote  the  perfect  health  which  he  desired  for  her. 

His  loss,  and  the  conversations  of  Mr.  Mitchel, 
had  given  him  new  subjects  for  thought ;  and  the 
sad  solemnity  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had 
just  passed  made  the  jesting  and  worldly  congratu- 
lations of  some  of  his  college  companions,  on  his 
being  one  step  nearer  to  the  ownership  of  Morton 
Park,  so  painful  and  disgusting,  that  he  withdrew 
as  much  as  possible  from  their  society,  under  the 
plea  of  studying  for  his  examination,  which  was  to 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  approaching  long 
vacation. 

Had  he  been  a  poor  student  like  Ernest  Gifford 
he  might  have  kept  himself  to  himself,  as  he  pleased, 
but  being  rich  and  willing  to  lend,  and  too  indolent 
always  to  oppose,  where  to  yield  was  leas  trouble, 
he  was  still  far  from  being  a  solitary.  His  fellow- 
collegians  could  still  walk,  talk,  ride,  and  wine 
with  him ;  whilst  Lerwick,  as  before,  was  his  fre- 
quent companion,  welcomed,  if  not  often  sought, 
partly  from  habit,  partly  from  the  amusement  he 
afforded  by  his  acute  and  lively  remarks  on  men 
and  manners. 

Clara's  letters  were  long  and  frequent  and  such 
as  contented  her  lover  in  regard  to  herself,  and  re- 
moved much  of  his  anxiety  in  regard  to  others. 
Mr.  Morton  grew  better  in  mind  and  body  every 
day — the  former  becoming  more  cheerful,  the  lat- 
ter more  strong.  True,  ne  still  sat  by  the  easy 
chair  placed  in  the  favourite  window,  ana  his  merry 
smile  was  still  only  a  thing  that  had  been,  and  was 
of|not;  but  his  sighs  and  shudders  were  much  less 
frequent ;  and  he  not  only  showed  a  greater  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  around  him,  but  rather  de- 
sired than  avoided  the  visits  of  some  arrangers  who 
had  taken  Westbourne  Cottage  for  a  year ;  so  that 
in  time  she  hoped  even  the  smile  might  re-appear. 

Westbourne  Cottage,  a  small  but  picturesque 
abode,  belonging  to  Mr.  Morton,  waa  situated  at 
one  corner  of  the  Park ;  and  Clara's  next  letter 
was  nearly  filled  with  the  praises  of  one  of  the  new 
tenants.  Mrs.  Fleming  was  all  that  woman  should 
be.  With  a  beautiful  face,  and  an  exquisite  figure, 
every  motion  was  grace,  every  tone  was  music. 

Her  husband  had  been  dead  eight  years ;  but 
though  her  weeds  were  laid  aside  she  never  alluded 
to  him  without  a  sigh  or  tear ;  and  it  was  this  dee; 
feeling  and  community  in  grief  which  had  made 
her  already  so  great  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Morton 
By  the  secret  sympathy  of  a  like  sorrow,  she  seem- 
ed to  understand  all  his  thoughts,  and  answer  to 
them ;  and  satisfied  that  she  would  not  mock  at 
his  fancies,  or  touch  any  thing  which  he  counted  a 
relic,  he  not  only  permitted  her  to  take  a  sest  be- 
side him,  but  would  often  place  a  seat  there  for  her 
himself.    Nor  was  it  only  Mr.  Morton  whom  this 
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amiable  and  graceful  stranger  had  already  won. 
The  spell  of  her  fascination  seemed  cast  over  all 
the  household.  The  Sandfbrds  were  delighted  with 
her,  and  Clara  wrote  of  her  with  an  enthusiasm, 
so  unusual  in  her,  and  in  a  tone  of  such  absolute 
devotion,  that  the  lover  began  to  feel  something 
like  jealousy  lest  he  should  no  longer  be  the  first 
in  her  affection.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought 
thai  she  should  love  another  better,  or  even  as  well 
as  himself,  though  that  other  were  but  a  woman. 

The  lady  had  a  son,  tall,  thin,  pale,  and  silent, 
who  seemed  to  have  won  but  little  grace  in  Clara's 
eyes ;  and-a  niece— a  mere  girl — sickly  and  sallow, 
who  never  spoke  but  when  spoken  to,  and  then  re- 
plied in  monosyllables.  This  son  and  niece  were 
named  once,  and  no  more,  in  answer  to  Delaval's 
que^y,  if  the  fascinating  widow  had  no  family ;  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  not  in  her  thoughts ; — 
Mrs.  Fleming  was  every  thing— they  were  nothing, 

Delaval's  one-and-twentietb  birth-day  had  pass- 
ed; but  there  had  been  no  rejoicing.  His  kind 
aunt  had  been  barely  a  month  in  her  grave,  and  it 
was  no  season  for  mirth ;  but  Clara  and  Mr.  Morton 
had  both  sent  him  souvenirs  and  good  wishes ;  and 
the  latter  had  added  an  intimation  that  his  coming 
of  age  should  be  celebrated  hereafter.  This  re- 
membrance was  most  pleasing  to  Delaval's  affec- 
tionate heart :  he  wanted  no  public  festival ;  one 
loving  word  from  his  kind  aunt  would  have  touch- 
ed him  more  than  the  loud  hurrahs  of  thousands ; 
but  that  loving  word  he  was  never  more  to  hear, 
and  a  tear  dimmed  his  eye  at  the  thought. 

His  look  .sought  the  mausoleum  as  ne  entered 
the  park,  on  his  return  for  the  long  vacation,  and 
there  it  rested  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze  for  a 
while,  then,  turning  away  with  a  shudder,  he  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  the  melancholy  foreboding 
which  was  creeping  over  him. 

"  Ah,  Clara!  My  own  Clara!  How  well !  how 
happy !  how  beautiful !  you  look,"  exclaimed  the 
enraptured  lover,  gasing  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion on  the  blushing  girl,  whose  welcome  had  been 
all  he  could  wish. 

44  Should  it  not  be  so  ?  Are  you  not  here  ?"  she 
replied  in  tones  which  Delaval  deemed  more  musi- 
cal than  ever. 

* '  And  is  it  that  which  makes  you  so  lovely,  Cla- 
ra! My  own  sweet  love !  Say  it  again.  Say  it  a  thou- 
sand times — I  should  never  weary  of  hearing  it." 

"  Surely  you  could  not  doubt*  it,"  said  Clara, 
half  reproachfully. 

"  I  doubt  all  things,  love,  when  away  from  you." 

"  Not  my.  affection,  Morton !  you  cannot  doubt 

"  I  will  say  so,  if  it  will  win  from  you  more 


No,  no ;  I  will  utter  no  protestations  to  en- 
courage you  in  falsehood,"  said  the  laughing, 
blushing  girl. 

44  Then  it  is  I  who  must  protest,  that  the  world 

holds  not  one  so  fair,  so  dear,  as  Clara  Luttrell. 

But  I  saw  you  not  at  the  window  as  when  last  I 

;     came ;  nor  were  you  in  the  saloon.    I  had  kindly 

'     greetings  from  all  the  household  ere  I  heard  your 

'     voice.    I  would  have  had  it  otherwise ;  and  met 

your  eye  the  first." 

' 4  And  I  too  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  greet  you, 


with  unusual  abruptness. 

44  Jealous !   how  ungrateful !   She  was  praising 

£ou,  of  I  had  not  lingered  so  long,"  said  Clara  in 
er  sweetest  tones. 

"Dear  girl!  Was  it  really  so  !  But  how  can  she 
praise  me,  not  knowing  me  ?" 


"  She  echoes  the  praises  of  others,  and  has  al- 
ways something  new  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  she 
declares  that  if  she  talked  not  of  you  I  should  not 
love  her  so  well.  But  you  do  not  deserve  to  have 
this  repeated." 

"Yes,  yes.  love:  say  it  again,"  cried  Delaval 
eagerly.  "Your  words  dispel  the  foreboding 
which  crept  over  me  as  I  entered  the  park :— I 
fancied  all  sorts  of  coming  evils." 

"  Then  pray  get  rid  of  such  fancies,"  said  Clara 
gaily.  "  Even  Mr.  Morton  is  cheerful  now,  so  you 
must  not  be  sad." 

44  Are  you  never  sad,  dear  Clara  f" 

4 '  Can  I  be  sad  when  you  are  with  me,  Morton  I" 

The  lover  was  silenced — on  this  point  at  least. 

"  And  these  new  tenants  at  Westbourne — I  must 
hear  more  of  them.  You  say  but  little  of  the  gen- 
tleman, Clara." 

"  Perhaps,  because  he  deserves  but  little ;  cer- 
tainly he  says  but  little  for  himself." 

"  Does  he  talk  so  very  little  t  Less  than  I  do  ?" 

44  Oh !  a  thousand  times  less." 
•' '  And  a  thousand  times  less  agreeably — add  that 
too,  dear  Clara." 

"Ten  thousand  times  less  agreeably,  though 
you  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  say  so.  What 
odd  fancy  have  you  on  this  subject  f " 

"A  fancy  that  I  shall  not  like  these  strangers ; 
and  that  they  will  do  me  some  evil." 

"  You  may  like  Mr.  Gilbert  Fleming  or  not,  as 
you  please,  lor  he  is  no  especial  favourite  of  mine, 
though  he  improves  on  acquaintance ;  but  his  mo- 
ther you  must  not  only  like,  dear  Morton,  but  love. 
I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it,  so  you  must  not  say 
me  nay,"  said  Clara  coaxmgly.  "  She  dines  here 
to-dav,  and  to-morrow  you  snail  proclaim  yourself 
her  stave." 

41  What,  Clara,  would  you  have  me  a  slave  to 
two,  or  throw  off  your  chains  entirely?" 

"  Neither :  you  must  be  my  slave  still ;  not  that 
you  are  inclined  to  obey  me,  as  I  can  perceive." 

44  Surely  you  need  not  have  invited  this  woman 
the  first  day  of  my  arrival :  I  would  have  you  all 
to  myself.'' 

44  This  was  just  what  Mrs.  Fleming  hinted  when 
Mr.  Morton  pressed  the  point,  though  she  yielded 
at  length  to  nis  entreaties,  as  we  always  act  on 
your  warning  not  to  oppose  him." 

"Did  she,  said  Delaval,  somewhat  mollified. 
"Then  I  suppose  I  must  conquer  my  prejudice 
against  her." 

• *  Retain  it  till  you  meet,  if  you  like :  her  triumph 
will  only  be  the  greater." 

Clara  was  right :  the  prejudice,  though  admitted 
to  be  a  prejudice,  was  retained,  and  Delaval' s  re- 
ception of  the  lady,  though  graceful  and  gentle- 
manly, was  not  cordial ;  but  ere  the  evening  closed 
he  was  listening  to  her  musical  tones  with  open 
delight,  thinking  those  tones  but  little  less  sweet 
than  Clara's  own.  Mrs.  Fleming's  triumph  was 
complete.  Though  long  past  la  vremiire  jeune*$e,  for 
her  son  was  five-and-twemy,  she  was  still  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  looking  much  younger  than  she  really 
was,  whilst  her  figure  was  perfect ;  and  every  move- 
ment so  strikingly  graceful,  that  the  eye  followed 
her  slightest  motion  with  delight  and  admiration. 

Clara  had  not  exaggerated:  every  motion  was 

Sace — every  tone  was  music;  whilst  the  smile 
at  accompanied  her  gracious  words  (and  all  her 
words  were  gracious)  was  so  soft,  so  bland,  that 
none  could  resist  its  gentle  influence ;  and  none 
once  within  the  spell  of  her  fascinations  would 
seek  to  break  from  their  flowery  bondage.  Her 
chains  were  not  broken  for  they  never  'galled ; 
they  were  too  soft,  and  as  it  seemed,  too  slight 
to  be  felt  as  bonds  and  rouse  resistance. 
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Mrs.  Fleming  neither  commanded  admiration 
nor  exacted  homage;  and  yet  no  woman  won 
more  of  both ;  and  that  precisely  because  she 
neither  commanded  nor  exacted.  She  was  not 
what  would  be  called  an  animated  person — her 
face  never  lit  up  with  a  sudden  slow — her  voice 
modulated  to  a  low  but  perfect  melody,  never  rose 
or  sank"  with  the  fire  of  genius,  or  the  excitement 
of  strong  feeling : — there  was  no  burst  of  enthu- 


siasm— no  rush  of  fiery  eloquence— no  sparkle  of  inclined  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  en- 


wit  in  her  conversation ;  but  her  discourse  flowed 
on  like  a  placid  stream  through  lovely  meadows, 
making  all  fertile  and  smiling  around.  She  waf 
neither  the  roaring  torrent  nor  the  mighty  river : 
—she  neither  startled  nor  astonished;  but  she 
moved,  and  she  won  by  the  gentle  graciousness  of 
all  she  said  and  did. 

If  she  had  been  gay  in  her  youth,  all  the  exu- 
berance of  that  gaiety  had  been  worn  down  and 
softened  by  years  or  sorrow ;  and  to  hear  her  laugh 
was  a  rarity ;  but  her  smile  contented  and  enthrall- 
ed each  one  who  met  its  witchery :  old  men  and 
maiden*— young  men  and  matrons — all  yielded  at 
once  to  the  power  of  her  spell,  not  only  without 
reluctance,  but  willingly,  joyfully,  glorying  in 
their  devotion.  Nor  was  she  capricious  in  her 
kindness  and  attention :  no  sharp  words  ever  es- 
caped from  her  lips — no  sharp  glance  was  shot 
forth  from  her  soft  nazel  eye :  there  was  no  affront- 
ing indifference  in  her  tone  or  manner,  but  her 
blandness  and  gracious  interest  were  showered 
equally  on  all-rthe  grave  and  the  gay — the  dull 
and  the  clever — the  nch  and  the  poor.  She  was 
not  one  thing  to  one,  and  another  to  another ;  but 
the  same  to  each,  and  at  all  times ;  listening  with 
attention,  soothing  with  sympathy,  sharing,  though 
in  her  own  graceful,  placid  manner,  the  cares  and 
thejoys  of  those  around  her. 

There  was  nothing  original  or  striking  in  her 
conversation ;  no  one  single  sentence  throughout  a 
whole  day  worthy  of  finding  place  in  a  note-book ; 
but  she  never  uttered  a  single  word  that  could  of- 
fend, or  even  annoy,  her  perfect  tact  always  guid- 
ing her  to  select  the  subjects  most  pleasing  to  her 
hearers.  Not  that  she  could  be  accused  of  flattery 
or  compliment ;  but  her  exquisite  taste  and  good 
feeling  enabled  her  to  choose  and  arrange  her  words 
like  her  garments  with  grace  and  judgment. 

The  ignorant  feared  ner  not  for  her  learning — 
the  clever  dreaded  her  not  as  a  rival — she  never 
laid  herself  out  for  admiration — she  never  sought 
to  exhibit  her  grace  or  accomplishments ;  and  there 
was  nothing  about  her  in  dress  or  manner,  exqui- 
sitely elegant  as  were  both,  that  gave  you  an  idea 
of  study  or  affectation,  save  that  such  a  perfect 
harmonv  of  character  and  demeanour  is  rarely  the 
entire  gift  of  nature,  which  said  nature,  lovely  as 
she  is,  to  satisfy  our  conventional  ideas,  requires 
the  polishing  of  education  and  society. 

It  was  not  only  with  Clara  and  Mr.  Morton  that 
Mrs.  Fleming  stood  in  such  high  estimation :  she 
was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  Sandfords  and 
tn*e  whole  household ;  and  Delaval  too,  as  his  lady- 
love had  predicted,  was,  ere  morning,  one  of  her 
most  devoted  admirers.  She  had  talked  to  him  of 
Clara,  with  the  touching  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
praising  her  beauty,  her  sweetness,  and  grateful, 
amiable  temper  in  terms  that  contented  even  her 
lover.  She  had  spoken  of  his  aunt,  repeating  what 
she  had  heard  of  her  from  the  cottagers  round ; 
and  she  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Morton — his  loss — his 
temper-phis  sorrow ;  and  the  way  to  soothe  him 
with  a  judgment  that  gained  his  respect ;  and  a 
kindness  that  brought  tears  into  both  their  eyes. 


faltering  tone  of  the  speaker  won  Del  aval's  affec- 
tionate heart  at  once,  whilst  the  pleasure  which 
her  society  afforded  to  Mr.  Morton,  and  the  gentle 
but  persevering  attempts  which  she  made  to  win 
him  to  cheerfulness,  and  free  him  from  the  power 
of  morbid  feelings,  secured  the  thanks  of  his  grate- 
ful nephew. 

To  repair  the  injustice  of  his  former  prejudice, 
as  is  the  wont  with  generous  minds,  Delaval  was 


dow  Mrs.  Fleming  with  virtues  above  the  virtues 
of  womankind ;  nay,  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
repentance,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  her  son  with 
far  more  favour  than  he  had  expected  he  should 
have  done  from  Clara's  report. 

Tall,  pale,  and  thin,  he  bore  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  his  mother  in  person  and  manner,  though 
not  as  pleasing  as  her  in  either.  The  symmetry 
of  his  figure  was  not  quite  as  ^perfect — nis  grace 
not  quite  as  striking— his  smiles  more  rare,  and 
not  so  gracious ;  but  his  tones  were  as  musical — 
singularly  so  for  a  man— and  his  eyes  were  un- 
doubtedly finer;  large,  dark,  and  at  times  most 
speaking,  but  seldom  raised  and  still  more  seldom 
bearing  any  marked  expression.  He  was  silent- 
very  silent ;  but  not  from  any  deficiency  in  intel- 
lect, or  information,  as  he  fully  proved  when  dis- 
coursing with  Delaval  after  the  ladies  had  quitted 
the  dining-room.  He  had  neither  the  energetic 
will,  nor  the  elevated  views  of  Qriflbrd ;  and  like 
his  mother  there  was  nothing  original  or  striking 
in  his*  conversation— no  burst  of  enthusiasm — no 
startling  sentence  to  rivet  the  attention,  and  dwell 
on  the  memory;  but  he  was  more  than  a  mere 
quiet,  gentlemanly  young  man.*  If  not  deeply 
learned,  he  was  intelligent,  and  could  converse 
agreeably  on  the  things  he  had  seen  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  above  all,  there  was  a  something  most 
peculiarly  flattering  to  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  conversing  in  his  manner,  either  when  listen- 
ing, or  speaking,  a  rapt  attention  whilst  the  former 
— an  air  of  mingled  regard,  respect,  and  confidence 
whilst  the  latter. 

Then  his  demeanour  towards  Clara,  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  her  lover  would  have  dictated,  had 
dictation  been  in  his  power.  His  looks  and  m anner 
conveyed  the  most  respectful  admiration,  unmixed 
with  any  warmer  feeling ;  and  though  ready  and 
scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  all  the  little 
details  of  politeness  due  to  her  as  a  female,  and 
demanded  by  all  the  forms  of  society,  he  never 
thrust  himself  forward  to  attract  her  notice— never 
sought  to  engross  her  conversation ;  and  if  acci- 
dentally seated  beside  her,  he  yielded  his  place  at 
once  to  Delaval ;  not  abruptly,  but  gently,  under 
some  veiling  pretext;  ana  with  a  smile  at  the 
lover  which  said — *  You  are  a  happy  man,  and  de- 
serve to  be  so.    I  meddle  not  with  your  bliss/ 

In  short,  the  Flemings,  mother  and  son,  were 
not  only  popular,  but  deserved  to  be  so ;  for  by 
their  delicate  tact  and  placid  gentle  manners,  they 
soothed  the  griefs  and  harmonized  the  tempers  of 
those  around  them,  and  Delaval,  delighted  with 
the  strangers  against  whom  he  had  been  prejudiced, 
not  only  spoke  warmly  in  their  praise,  but  expressed 
his  pleasure  that  his  uncle  ana  Clara,  should  have 
found  such  agreeable  neighbours— friends  he  might 
almost  have  added,  for  habits  of  intimacy  were 
daily  growing  up  between  the  families,  which 
promised  to  make  them  soon  forget  how  recent 
the  date  of  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Morton,  who,  if  not  absolutely  cheerful, 

as  verging  towards  it,  had  already  learnt  to  de- 
sire Mrs.  Fleming's  presence,  that  he  might  talk 


She  too  had  lost  the  one  best  beloved,  and  could  with  the  affectionate  widow  of  her  who  was  gone, 
therefore  understand  his  feelings,  she  said;  and  the  |  and  feel  his  sorrow  lessened  by  her  gentle  syra- 


pathy :— Claim  looked  to  her  for  a  lesson  in  ringing, 
and  the  Sandfords  greeted  the  appearance  oT  her 
son  with  pleasure,  he  seemed  to  take  such  interest 
in  all  they  said  or  did.  Thus  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  the  families  meeting,  once  if  not  twice 
during  its  course :  yet  this  visiting  was  so  well 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Fleming  and  her  son  that  neither 
were  ever  felt  to  be  in  the  way  by  any  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Morton  Park,  though  its  hospitable 
owner  would  have  had  them  dine  there,  nearly  every 
day.  It  was  barely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk, 
from  the  stately  old  mansion  to  the  picturesque 
modern  cottage,  and  if  it  rained  the  carriage  was 
always  ready  to  bear  these  new  comers  to  and  fro. 

"  We  must  not  encroach  on  your  privileges,  but 
yield  dear  Clara,  to  you  during  your  stay,  and 
content  ourselves  with  striving  to  console  her  for 
your  absence,"  remarked  Mrs.  Fleming  to  Dela- 
val, with  a  winning  smile.  "  I  am  not  so  old  but 
I  can  understand,  and  share  in  a  lover's  hopes  and 
fears,  and  Miss  Luttrell  must  be  loved  by  all  who 
know  her.  There  are  few  who  have  such  a  pros- 
pect of  happiness  opening  out  before  them,  and 
tew  who  so  well  deserve  it.  Should  I  ever  be  in 
your  way  you  must  tell  me/' 

She  never  was  in  his  way :  in  all  their  walks  and 
drives,  and  they  were  almost  daily,  the  lovers  were 
left  without  any  embarrassing  comments  or  ma- 
noeuvres to  themselves ;  and  Mr.  Morton's  mental 
and  bodily  heahh  improved  so  rapidly  that  the 
affectionate  Delaval,  felt  truly  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Fleming,  to  whose  soothing  attentions  he  princi- 
pally attributed  the  happy  change.  Mrs.  Morton 
was  not  forgotten:  she  was  still  loved— still  re- 
membered ;  but  thel  painful  effects  caused  by  the 
shock  of  her  sudden  death,  were  gradually  passing 
away.  Delaval  felt  that  his  uncle,  no  longer  sus- 
picious or  irritable,  rejoiced  in  his  presence,  and 
as  the  fearful  doubts  which  had  oppressed  him, 
faded  from  his  mind,  he  too  feh  happier  than  he 
had  done  since  the  death  of  bis  aunt :  and  the  future 
again  showed  bright  and  unclouded. 

But  whilst  Mrs.  Fleming  and  her  son  won  golden 


a  book,  and  striving  to  encourage  her,  as  he  had 
often  done  before  by  a  few  kind  words,  that  needed 
no  reply;  for  her  perfect  quietude,  which  never 
entailed  any  trouble  upon  him,  had  made  her  too 
a  sort  of  favourite.  *•  Poor  thing !  she  has  never 
quite  got  over  the  death  of  her  dear  mother,  though 
that  is  now  nearly  two  years  ago ;  indeed,  she  wal 
even  now  at  times  burst  into  a  passion  or  tears  at 
the  thought  of  her  loss,  and  I  tear  is  pining  away 
with  grief;  but  in  vain  I  endeavour  to  win  her  to 
the  cheerfulness  fitting  her  age.  My  poor  sister 
doted  on  her,  and  I  fear  this  doting  will  prevent 
her  bearing  the  losses  and  crosses  of  this  life  as 
she  should.  She  is  plain — her  features  irregular— 
her  complexion  sallow*— her  figure  meagre;  and 
her  air  and  manners,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  dis- 
tressingly awkward ;  but  she  is  feeling  and  good- 
tempered  ;  so  I  hope  to  see  her  grow  up  an  amiable, 
though  not  a  handsome  woman.  Her  future  fats 
causes  me  much  anxiety.  Her  father  was  a  spend- 
thrift, so  she  inherits  nothing  from  her  mother, 
save  her  sorrows ;  whilst  my  means  are  but  scanty, 
and  what  I  have,  must  of  right,  go  to  Gilbert,  so 
should  I  die  soon,  and  I  count  not  on  long  life,  I 
know  not  what  would  become  of  her ;  ana  even  if 
I  live,  there  is  little  hope  of  her  attractions  over- 
powering her  poverty,  and  winning  the  regard  of 
some  worthy  man,  with  the  means  and  the  will  to 
support  ana  protect  her.  But  I  know  not  why  I 
am  wearying  you  with  these  painful  family  details, 
unless  it  is  that  your  kindness  to  the  poor  child 
cheated  me  into  the  belief  that  you  felt  an  interest 
in  her,  making  me  forget,  as  you  often  do,  the  short* 
of  our  acquaintance — may  I  say  friendship  I" 


"  Certainly,  my  dear  madam ;  if  you  make  the 
answer,  rest  with  me,"  replied  Delaval  warmly, 
touched  by  the  lady1  a  faltering  tones,  and  down* 
cast  eyes.  "  Poor  Isabel's  health  will  improve  I 
hope,  and  with  it  her  beauty ;  your  niece  should 
be  lovely  and  graceful." 

"  She  takes  after  her  father's  family,  I  fancy, 
more  than  her  mother's ;  for  my  sister  was  very 
lovely  till  worn  down  by  suffering.    But  again  am 


opinions  from  all,  and  basked  as  it  were  in  the 'I  rewarding  your  kindness  by  wearying  laments* 
warmth  of  their  neighbours  at  Morton  Park,  there .  tions.  There  are  few  young  men  rich,  handsome, 
was  one  member  of  their  family,  who  morning  after  |  and  lovers,  withal,  who  would  bestow  a  thought 
morning,  evening  after  evening,  sat  lonely  and  on  a  shy,  sickly  girl.  Had  I  a  daughter,  I  should 
desolate  at  WestDourne  Cottage,  or  if  she  accom-envy  Clara  for  her  sake.  There  is  Mr.  Morton 
panied  her  relatives  sat  silent  and  shy,  shrinking  looking  for  me  I  see,  and  Clara  glancing  towards 
into  a  corner  with  her  lips  compressed,  and  her  you:  I  must  detain  you  no  longer.  Itisabeauti- 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  unless  a  book  was  given  Jul  thing  your  uncle's  affection  Tor  his  lost  wife— a 
her,  and  then  those  eyes  were  bent  on  its  pages,  {thing  scarcely  of  earth,  and  peculiarly  -touching  to 
and  rarely  raised  let  the  conversation  be  what  it  me,  who  know  all  the  agony  of  parting  with  the 
would ;  but  as  she  never  made  a  comment  on  what  beloved  partner  of  long  years." 


she  read,  and  coloured,  stammered,  and  scarcely 
answered  when  asked  her  opinion  of  the  volume, 
none  knew  how  little  or  how  much  she  compre- 
hended of  what  she  had  perused ;  and  this  one 
was  Isabel  May,  the  orphan  niece  of  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing—the pale,  sickly,  silent  girl  of  whom  Clara 
had  written  so  briefly. 

So  exceedingly  shy  that  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers was  absolutely  painful,  as  well  as  embarrass- 
log,  the  poor  girl  would  never  of  her  own  good 
will  have  appeared  at  Morton  Park,  for  to  her 
solitude  was  a  pleasure  not  a  penance ;  but  its 


The  next  morning  saw  Delaval  ea  route,  to  call 
on  a  distant  neighbour  at  his  uncle's  request,  by 
whom  he  wss  charged  with  a  message,  concerning 
some  road  that  was  to  be  turned ;  but  he  had  not 

Proceeded  far,  ere  he  encountered  him  to  whom 
e  was  bound;  and  they  returned  together  to 
Morton  Park. 

His  presence  being  no  longer  needed,  the  lover 
hurried  off  to  Westbourne,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in 
time  to  join  the  party  in  an  excursion,  which  had 
been  planned  the  preceding  evening ;  but  the  fresh 
track  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  little  sweep  before 
kind-hearted  owner  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  the  door,  convinced  him  that  he  came  too  late ;  and 


her  always  being  leTt  alone ;  and  Mrs.  Fleming, 
annoyed  at  her  shyness,  and  consequent  awkward- 
ness, would  frequently  yield  to  the  kind  old  man's 
entreaties,  thinking  thus  to  conquer  Isabel's  timidi- 
ty >  and  gradually  mould  her  manners  into  a  re- 
semblance of  her  own. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Delaval,  for  your  attention  to 
my  poor  niece,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming  one  day  to 
Morton,  who  bad  just  been  supplying  Isabel  with 


he  was  debating  how  and  where  he  should  bestow 
himself  during  their  absence,  when  he  saw  Isabel 
through  the  window,  and  approached  to  speak  to 
her. 

The  apartment  though  small  was  picturesque, 
and  the  elegant  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and 
other  trifles,  showed  that  the  hand  and  taste  of 
Mrs.  Fleming,  had  been  there.  Whatever  she 
touched,  save  ner  niece,  seemedjnoulded  into  grace 
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itself,  or  placed  in  a  graceful  position.  A  book 
might  appear  to  have  been  thrown  aaide  in  a  list- 
leas  mood ;  yet  if  her  hand  had  thrown  it,  the 
most  critical  eye  could  not  have  wished  it  moved 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Every  thing  was  placed 
in  the  situation  best  suited  to  it.  The  folds  of  her 
curtains  fell,  as  the  folds  of  no  other  curtains  fell- 
even  the  bell-ropes  did  not  look  stiff;  and  the  very 
flowers  which  she  tended  seemed  to  grow  more 
gracefully  than  the  flowers  tended  by  others. 

All  things  in  and  about  the  room  told  of  herself, 
and  not  of  her  niece ;  and  yet  there  was  a  some- 
thing so  striking  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  that 
niece,  that  Delaval  continued  to  gaze  upon  her 
with  as  much  interest,  and  certainly  more  surprise 
than  he  would  have  gased  upon  her  aunt. 

The  girl  was  seated  at  a  small  table  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  room :  and  on  that  table  rested  one  of 
her  elbows,  whilst  the  other  hand  held  back  the 
leaves  of  a  book  which  lay  open  before  her.  The 
broad,  rich  light  of  a  summer  sun  streaming  in 
through  an  opposite  window,  the  muslin  curtain  of 
which  had  been  put  aside,  threw  out  the  face  and 
bust  of  the  girl  m  such  full  relief,  that  Morton 
could  mark  even  the  slightest  variation  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features:  and  was  surprised  to 
observe  the  various  expressions  of  which  those 
features  were  capable ;  even  the  sallow  cheek  lit 
up  occasionally  with  a  faint  glow,  as  if  typical  that 
mind  could  master  body. 

At  first  the  pale  lips  moved  with  a  hurried  mo 
tion,  and  the  leaves  were  turned  over  quickly, 
whilst  her  countenance  expressed  an  eager  interest, 
though  a  half  smile  curled  those  lips  at  times,  as 
if  some  gueint  word  or  thought  had  moved  her  to 
quiet  mirth.  But  gradually  this  eager  interest 
deepened  into  a  graver  ana  more  earnest  awe— the 
leaves  were  turned  over  more  slowly— a  line  of 
thought  came  across  the  youthful  brow— both 
elbows  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  bowed 
head  rested  on  the  supporting  hands,  the  long  thin 
fingers  of  which  played  unconsciously  with  her 
plainly  braided  hair,  then  thrust  it  with  a  hasty 
motion  back  from  the  templea,  where  the  blue 
veins  were  swelling  and  beating.  The  devouring 
eyes  reached  the  end  of  the  page— a  deep  drawn 
breath  showed  the  anxious  interest  of  the  reader 
—one  slender  finger  was  placed  with  a  hurried 
gesture  on  a  particular  spot— the  pale  lips  worked 
with  some  strong  emotion,  though  no  sound,  not 
even  a  sigh  issued  forth,  whilst  every  feature  wore 
the  impress  of  higher  hopes  than  Belong  to  this 
mere  work-a-dav  world. 

Morton  looked,  as  we  have  said,  in  surprise  and 
admiration  on  the  youthful  student,  with  her  beat- 
ing bosom  and  earnest,  thoughtful  gaxe.  Could 
this  be  the  silent,  shy,  and  stupid  Isabel,  with 
frightened,  awkward  air,  and  stammering  tongue, 
whose  eyes  seemed  ever  glued  to  the  earth ;  and 
whose  whole  countenance  was  usually  so  stolid 
and  expressionless  I  If  her  figure  had  little  of  her 
aunt's  grace,  there  was  an  energy  in  her  whole 
attitude— it  might  almost  be  said  a  passion — which 
excited  the  wonder,  and  riveted  the  case  of  the 
observer.  What  work  could  have  awakened  such 
new  and  powerful  emotions  f  What  thought  could 
have  thus  strongly  moved  that  seemingly  dull  and 
immovable  nature  I  Whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  this  strong  emotion,  it  was  evident  that  the  girl 
herself  was  naif  startled  at  its  power.  It  was  one 
of  those  epochs  of  youth  when  a  word  or  look, 
touching  some  hidden  spring,  some  undeveloped 
thought,  gives  to  the  half  awakened  mind  a  sud- 
den impulse,  changing  the  current  of  its  course, 
urging  it  on  with  lightning  velocity;  and,  it  may 
be,  making  or  marring  at  a  touch. 


There  are  few  but  the  very  dullest  who  cannot 
remember  in  their  young  days  how  their  hearts 
were  thus  strongly  moved,  or  their  minds  received 
an  impulse  from  words  written  or  spoken ;  how 
some  new  book  was  as  a  new  sensation,  and  was 
thought  of  with  a  respectful  reverence  that  nearly 
amounted  to  idolatry. 

Morton  Delaval  had  been  blessed  by  nature  with 
a  brilliant  imagination,  and  though  the  realities  of 
life  had  hitherto  been  so  pleasing,  that  he  needed 
not  the  dreamy  poesy  of  the  unreal  to  make  him 
blest,  yet  still  there  was  the  imaginative  mind— 
the  love  of  the  beautiful— the  poetry  of  feeling ; 
and  to  such  the  emotion  of  the  sickly  girl,  though 
somewhat  surprising,  was  not  incomprehensible. 
He  could  divine  what  she  felt— he  only  wondered 
that  she  could  thus  feel :  and  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  the  lofty  brow,  ana  earnest  eye  to  his  friend 
Gifford  increased  the  interest  with  which  he  had 
before  regarded  her. 

Curious  to  learn  what  work  had  thus  stirred 
of  her  youthful  spirit,  he  crept  in  on  tiptoe,  that  he 
might  look  over  her  shoulder.  That  work  was 
"The  Ancient  Mariner;"  and  the  finder  was 
placed  on  those  beautiful  lines,  the  moral  as  it  were 
of  that  startling,  awful  tale,  which  the  most  com- 
monplace can  scarcely  read  unmoved. 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  email ; 
For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  glaring  light,  the  intruding  step  had  all 
been  alike  unmarked.  The  eye  was  turned  on 
the  things  of  the  outer  world,'but  it  saw  them  not 
—there  was  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  in  the 
stirring  thoughts  within. 

Morton  spoke  not,  and  Isabel  too  continued  silent 
till  her  feelings  no  longer  brooked  control,  and  then 
bowing  her  face  on  her  spread  hands  she  wept. 

"Isabel,  what  ails  you I  Why  do  you  weep, 
poor  child  fM  asked  Morton  kindly,  as  he  saw  the 
tears  steal  through  her  fingers,  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

The  frightened  girl  started  up  at  his  words,  and 
uttered  a  feint  cry,  whilst  neck,  face,  and  brow 
were  crimsoned  with  shame  and  alarm. 

"  Be  not  so  terrified,  Isabel  It  is  only  I,"  said 
Morton  soothingly. 

"  I  thought  I  was  alone ;  but  you  will  not  tell 
my  aunt,"  replied  the  girl,  holding  out  her  hand 
after  gating  earnestly  into  his  fees  for  a  moment, 
the  first  time  that  she  had  done  so  since  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

"I  will  not  betray  you,"  answered  Morton, 
touched  with  her  manner,  half  pleading,  half  con- 
fiding; and  pressing  kindly  the  thin,  small  hand 
extended  towards  him.  "  but  why  may  I  not  tell 
your  aunt  f "  he  questioned,  struck  with  a  sudden 
suspicion  that  Mrs.  Fleming  might  not  be  as  bland 
at  home  as  abroad.    ' '  Would  she  scold  you  ?' ' 

"No— not  scold — she  never  scolds:  but  she 
would  not  understand,"  faltered  the  girl  timidly. 

"  Not  understand  what,  Isabel  T" 

"I  do  not  know  myself,"  replied  the  girl  look- 
ing down. 

"  So  it  should  seem ;"  observed  Morton- with  a 
smile. 

Tell  me,"  cried  Isabel  eagerly,  again  raising 
her  eyes,  "  can  you  always  explain  what  you  feel 
and  make  others  understand  f  Can  you  always 
say,  what  you  wish  to  say  I— tell  all  that  you  want 
to  tell  ?  Is  there  never  any  thing  here,"  pressing 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  "that  you  cannot  talk 
about  f  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  all  this." 
You  would  differ  from  all  persons  of  deep  feel* 
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ing  jf  yon  did/'  he  replied  with  a  grave 

nasi  which  might  have  seemed  better  suited  for 
one  of  riper  years.  "  There  are  thoughts,  and 
emotions  for  which  the  tongue  has  no  words.'1 

44  Then  you  can,  understand  me ;  and  it  is  not 
all  nonsense  and  fofty,  as  my  aunt  and  cousin 
say,"  cried  Isabel,  clasping  her  hands.  "And  do 
you  hear  the  voices  of  those  loved  and  gone  in  the 
sighing  <tf  the  wind — through  the  rustling  leaves 
—in  the  murmuring  of  falling  water,  and  the  song 
of  the  birds  f  Do  you  see  their  faces  there— there 
in  the  clear  blue  sky  f  or  shining  through  some 
silvery  cloud  ?— or  deep  below,  down  in  the  placid 
waters  f  Do  you  feel  their  presence  in  the  fragrance 
of  a  flower  f — in  the  music  of  a  sound  f  And  does 
your  spirit  spring  to  greet  them  at  such  times?" 
continued  the  girl  with  almost  breathless  rapidity, 
but  with  a  voice  which  was  the  realisation  of  what 
she  had  called  the  mtfsic  of  a  sound. 

"  My  dear  Isabel,  who  could  have  expected  such 
fancies  under  your  silence  and  shyness,"  observed 
Morton  Delaval,  startled  into  an  expression  of  his 
wonder. 

44  Fancies— -fancies,"  repeated  Isabel  mourn- 
fully,  and  with  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  That 
is  what  my  aunt  and  cousin  call  them;  but  I 
thought  you  could  understand— you  looked  so  just 
now.  Do  not  laugh  at  me ;  they  are  not  idle  tan* 
cies  but  happy— happy— " 

"  Dreams,  added  Morton  gently,  as  she  paused 
to  find  a  fitting  word.  "  But  the  dwelling  on  such 
thoughts  will  only  increase  your  grief.' ' 

11  Increase  f— Oh !  no ;  it  soothes  it.  I  should 
be  much  better  if  they  would  but  let  me  be  alone, 
and  weep  in  peace.  But  you  have  never  felt  these 
things ;  I  thought  at  first  you  had,  but  you  cannot 
—you  are  happy,  and  have  so  many  left  to  love  you/ ' 

"  I  may  have  felt  some  of  these  things,  as  you 
term  them;  but  the  dwelling  on  them  will  do  you 
tittle  good,  I  fear.  And  are  not  you  happy  f  Have 
yon  not  many  to  love  you  I" 

44  Happy  T— Oh,  no !  no !  I  have  no  mother,  and 
no  brother ;  no  one  to  love  me  now ;"  and  Isabel 
burst  into  a  fresh  passion  of  tears  at  the  thought. 

44  But  your  aunt— is  she  not  kind  to  you  ?"  asked 
Morton,  touched  by  her  weeping,  drawing  her 
kindly  towards  a  seat  as  he  sppke,  and  taking  one 
beside  her.  * 

"  Yes,  very  kind ;  but  for  her  I  should  starve." 

"  And  does  she  not  love  you  I  Do  you  not  love 
hart" 

"  Tea ;  but  not  as  mamma  loved  me— not  as  I 
loved  her— not  as  I  loved  dear  Edward." 

44  Was  that  your  brother  I" 

"Yes;  so  kind— so  good.  I  thought  you  like 
him  when  you  spoke  just  now ;  and  so  was  not  as 
much  frightened  as  I  should  otherwise  have  been.' ' 

"  And  where  is  this  brother  I" 

"Gone!  gone!  all  gone  but  me;  I  have  no 
mother— ana  no  brother— end  no  aster." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Morton  much  affected.  "  Shall 
I  be  your  brother,  Isabel  f " 

44  Will  you?  Will  vou? "  she  questioned  eagerly, 
pamingly.  "  I  think  I  should  soon  love  you  very 
much." 

"  Then  I  will  be  your  brother  certainly,"  said 
Morton  checking  a  smile,  at  her  simple  answer, 
lest  that  smile  should  embarrass  her.  "And 
Clara  shall  be  your  sister." 
*"  Oh,  no !  she  is  very  gentle,  and  very  beauti- 
ful; but  do  not  tell  her  what  I  have  said ;  neither 
ahe  nor  my  aunt  could  understand.  They  would 
laugh,  or  not  let  me  so  out  alone  to  listen  to  the 
wind  and  the  waterfall.  They  say  poets  write 
nonsense." 

Morton  made  no  reply,  but  continued  for  some 


moments  silent  and  thoughtful.  Clara  could  not 
understand  these  things — Clara  said  poets  write 
nonsense.  The  words  struck  him.  Were  they 
then  true  ?  He  paused  to  consider,  and  then  felt 
himself  obliged  to  admit,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, that  Clara  might  not  be  able  to  understand 
these  things ;  and  that  she  had  little  taste  for  the 
poetry  of  life,  or  the  poetry  of  books.  And  why 
should  such  a  conviction  annoy  him?  She  was 
beautiful,  gentle,  affectionate,  good-tempered ;  and 
wholly  his;  and  in  a  lover's  estimation  the  last 
generally  stands  first.  What  could  he  desire  more  ? 
Certainly  not  a  poetess,  nor  a  scholar  for  his  wife. 
He  was  an  idiot  to  be  vexed,  and  yet  a  little  vexed 
he  was. 

44  Have  I  said  any  thing  to  offend  you?  I  am 
so  sorry  if  I  have,"  observed  Isabel  timidly,  mark- 
ing his  silence  and  clouded  brow. 

44  No,  nothing  to  offend  me :  I  was  only  think- 
ing," replied  Delaval  roused  by  her  words.  *  *  But 
how  came  you  with  all  these  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, so  much  above  your  years?"  * 

44 1  had  none  of  these  thoughts  till  I  was  left 
alone ;  but  I  am  not  so  young — so  very  young :  I 
am  nearly  fourteen.  But  I  see  you  think  me  very 
stupid,  as  my  aunt  and  cousin  do;  and  indeed 
every  one  else.  And  so  I  am — very  stupid  in  some 
things,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  44  and  very  awk- 
ward too,  I  know  that ;  and  the  knowing  that  my 
aunt  is  so  anxious  I  should  be  like  her,  and  is 
always  looking  at  me,  makes  me  more  awkward 
and  stupid  still." 

44  You  are  neither  awkward  nor  stupid  now. 
Isabel,"  said  Morton,  looking  with  surprise  ana 
pleasure  at  the  transformation  which  feeling  had 
effected  in  her  appearance,  for  a  bright  glow  had 
come  up  into  her  sallow  cheek— the  dull  and  down- 
cast eyes  were  up-raised  and  sparkling  with  intelli- 
gence, whilst  her  attitude  if  not  one  of  studied 
elegance  had  the  simple  space  of  nature.  4  4  If  you 
could  but  conquer  your  shyness,  and  cease  to  think 
that  any  one  observed  you,  this  awkwardness 
would  soon  disappear." 

44  But  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  Isabel  shaking  her 
head.  44 1  was  not  so  shy  whilst  my  dear  mother 
lived,  for  she  thought  all  1  did  was  right." 

44  It  should  be  the  same  now,  as  your  aunt  is  so 
kind,  and  loves  you  so  well." 

44  But  as  I  told  you  before,  she  does  not  under* 
stand,"  replied  Isabel  a  little  impatiently. 

44  That  1  may  understand,  tell  me.  your  feelings 
whilst  reading  *  The  Ancient  Mariner.' " 

' 4 1  cannot  exactly :  you  yourself  said  there  were 
feelings  for  which  the  tongue  had  no  words.  Can 
you  tell  how  Columbus  felt  when  he  first  saw 
land,  after  sailing  so  long  over  the  lonely  sea? 
And  do  you  think  that  I  could  have  felt  like  him  ? 
It  was  as  if  *  new  world  had  opened  out  to  me  as 
to  him." 

That  is  a  wild  and  original  idea :— a  world  of 
earth  to  the  toil-worn  seaman— a  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  the  young  girl,"  observed  Morton 
musingly. 

44  And  there  were  gold,  and  jewels,  and  beauti- 
ful flowers,  and  all  precious*  things  in  that  new 
world,"  continued  the  enthusiastic  girl  in  a  still 
more  excited  tone. 

"  And  wrong  and  suffering,  treachery  and  false- 
hood—death and  torture.  Evil  treads  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  good  in  this  life,  Isabel,"  said  Mor- 
ton warningly.  44The  brighter  the  jewel— the 
deeper  the  mine ;  the  fairer  the  flower,  the  subtler 
the  serpent  that  dwells  beneath." 

Isabel  shuddered,  and  looked  away ;  but  turned 
towards  him  again  in  an  instant  with  a  still  brighter 
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glow.  "  It  may  be  so  in  this  world,  though  I 
would  not  think  it ;  but  not  in  the  next : 

'  For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all/ 

"  Oh,  those  words !  those  beautiful  words !  I 
shall  love  them  and  him  who  wrote  them  to  my 
dying  day.  I  was  so  sad— so  very  sad ;  so  lonely 
—so  despairing.  I  thought  as  I  read  that  I  was 
the  Ancient  Mariner  himself,  doomed  for  some  sin 
to  wander  ever  alone  over  seas  and  wastes.  I  had 
not  killed  an  albatross,  but  perhaps  I  had  hurt 
some  thing  or  some  person  unknowingly ;  or  it  was 
sinful  to  grieve  for  my  mother  as  I  had  done,  and 
I  cannot  understand  the  old  books  on  the  Homilies 
and  Articles  which  my  aunt  bade  me  read  to  con- 
soft -me  ;  and  so  I  feared  God  would  be  angry,  and 
not  listen  to  my  prayers,  and  that  I  should  not 
meet  my  mother  and  brother  again  in  heaven ;  and 
I  felt  as  one  who  could  never  smile  again,  or  ven- 
ture to  look  up  to  the  clear,  bright  sky ;  but  when 
tread  those  lines  :— 

4  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  small/ 

I  felt  so  free— so  light— so  happy,  for  I  could  love 
if  I  could  not  understand.  And  I  do  love— love 
everything;  and  above  all  Him  who  made  this 
beautiful  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  trees,  and 
the  placid  lake ;  and  the  sighing  wind ;  and  who 
will  not  disdain  the  prayers,  and  the  praise  of  one 
so  simple,  so  stupid/' 

"  This  is  singular.  I  wish  Giftbrd  were  here, 
he  would  advise  her  better  than  I  can,"  said  Mor- 
ton, unconsciously  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"  No,  no ;  80  you  advise  me,  for  you  understand 
—I  see  you  do ;  and  do  not  laugh— I  cannot  bear 
that  any  should  laugh  at  my— dreams  you  call 
them,  rwilltry  ana  do  any  thing  yon  tell  me, 
and  I  am  not  so  very  stupid,  only  in  summing,  and 
some  few  other  things,  pointing  to  a  slate  that 
lay  on  the  table. 

"A  double  rule  of  three  sum,  and  all  in  the 
wrong,"  observed  Delaval  smiling.  "  So  you  have 
been  studying  poesy  instead  of  arithmetic.  What 
will  your  sunt  say  ?' ' 

'"  Ob !  do  not  tell  her:  she  would  lock  up  the 
books ;  and  indeed  I  went  over  the  sum  again  and 
again,  till  my  head  ached,  and  I  could  scarcely  see 
a  figure.  Cousin  Gilbert  tells  me  to  do  things, 
but  lie  never  tells  me  how ;  or  I  do  not  understand 
him." 

"  Let  me  see  if  yon  can  understand  me  better," 
said  Delaval  explaining  the  rule. 

44  Oh !  yes,  lean  understand  that,"  cried  Isabel 
joyfully,  proving  that  she  did  so  by  rectifying  her 
mistake. 

"And  here  are  'the  I^ady  of  the  Lake,'  and 
1  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/  Have  you  been 
devouring  Scott,  before  you  began  on  Coleridge  f" 

"  I  had  read  those  before,  and  know  them  almost 
by  heart ;  and  love  them  so  much'— so  very  much ; 
but  I  always  like  to  have  them  by  me  lest — you 
will  laugh  when  I  tell  you,  and  it's  a  simple  thought 
—lest  it  should  seem  like  giving  up  some  dear  old 
friends  for  the  sake  of  new  acquaintances.  It 
would  be  only  seeming  I  know ;  but  I  should  not 
like  even  that." 

"  It  is  a  simple  thought :  but  a  very  grateful  and 
gracious  one,  Isabel.  Were  these  too  like  new 
worlds  when  you  read  them  f " 

"  Yes,  bright,  beautiful  worlds ;  but  I  was  hap- 
pier when  I  read  them,  for  I  read  them  to  mamma ; 
and  so  I  love  them  for  her  sake  as  well  as  their 
6wn :  and  like  to  have  them  by  my  side." 

"  It  is  well  you  are  no  great  reader,  or  you  would 


be  smothered  with  the  volumes  gathered  round 
you.  When  you  now  older  and  reed  more,  you 
will  forget  your  old  friends." 

"  Forget !  .can  one  ever  forget,  or  eeeee  to  love 
what  one  has  once  loved?"  asksd  Isabel  with  in- 
dignant surprise.  • 

Morton  smiled  at  her  warmth,  but,  unknown  to 
himself,  a  passing  thought  made  his  smile  more 
sad  than  usual. 

The  world  says  that  such  things  are." 
Then  I  will  not  be  of  the  world,"  said  Isabel 
resolutely.  "But  here  comes  my  aunt,"  she 
added  hurriedly.  "  I  must  put  this  book  a  way- 
she  might  chide  if  she  saw  it,"  seisins;  as  she 
spoke  •  The  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  thrusting  it. 
back  into  its  place,  a  corner  of  a  shelved  recess 
before  which  stood  a  table  with  ornamental  china. 

"And  this  too?"  asked  Delaval  pointing  to 
4  The  Lady  of  the  Lake/ 

"  No,  that  is  prettily  bound,  and  mar  stay.  My 
aunt  likes  well-bound  books  on  the  table.  I  should 
love  it  as  well  with  a  tattered  cover." 

The  words  and  the  tone  struck  Morton  little 
then,  for  Clara  was  to  return  with  Mrs.  Fleming; 
but  they  were  remembered  and  thought  of  alter- 
wards. 

"  You  will  not  tell  my  aunt— nor  Miss  Lurtrell 
—nor  any  one,  what  I  have  been  saying  7"  pleaded 
the  blushing  Isabel  with  timid  earnestness. 

"  Not  one  word  to  any  since  you  desire  my 
silence ;  but  I  will  see  you  supplied  with  books  as 
a  brother  should ;  and  you  must  be  more  diligent, 
and  less  shy  to  do  credit  to  our  relationship. 

"  I  will.  Thank  you !  thank  you !"  cried  Isabel 
fervently,  gliding  out  of  the  room  as  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door. 

44  You  here,  Mr.  Delaval !  We  did  not  expect 
you  back  so  soon,  and  the  surprise  makes  your 
presence  doubly  welcome/*  said  Mrs.  Fleming 
with  her  blandest  smile.  "  I  fear  you  have  found 
it  dull  in  our  absence." 

Not  at  all,  my  dear  madam:  I  have  been 
much  interested." 

Ah!  Scott  is  always  pleasant.  But  what  a 
glare  in  the  room !"  aitaneing  the  muslin  curtain 
as  she  spoke.  '  *  One  would  think  Isabel  had  been 
here.  That  poor  child  always  likes  to  ait  in  a 
blaze  of  light ;  or  in  the  darkness  of  the  deepest 
covert.  Some  fancy  about  her  mother  I  believe ; 
but  I  hope  these  fancies  will  wear  away  in  time/' 

"  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  drive  f "  asked  Mor- 
ton, as  Cfara  entered  the  room,  glancing  back  as 
she  did  so  with  a  smile,  as  in  reply  to  some  remark 
from  young  Fleming,  who  was  close  behind. 

"  A  delightful  drive,"  replied  Clara  with  a  glow- 
ing cheek. 

"Delightful,  Clara!  and  I  not  with  yon,"  whis- 
pered the  lover. 

44  Oh !  but  we  were  talking  and  thinking  of  you/* 

Delaval  kept  his  word :— his  conversation  with 
Isabel  was  named  to  none,  and  she  was  supplied 
with  books,  history,  travels,  poetry,  and  some  re- 
ligious works,  more  understandable  and  profitable 
at  her  age  than  the  Homilies;  or  an  explanation 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  remainder  of  his 
stay  was  brief,  and  most  of  his  time  devoted  to 
Clara  and  his  uncle ;  but  still  he  would  occasion- 
ally snatch  a  few  moments  to  converse  with  Isabel, 
whose  look  ever  brightened  at  his  approach,  and 
whose  remarks  on  the  books  which  he  lent  her 
showed  a  keenness  of  perception,  and  a  power  of 
thought  beyond  her  years. 

If  the  niece  was  thankful  for  his  kind  attention, 
the  aunt  was  not  less  so ;  and  Delaval  felt  more 
than  rewarded  for  any  little  trouble  or  self-denial 
which  that  kind  attention  cost  him. 
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"  Farewell,  lore !  when  next  I  return  it  will  be 
to  leave  you  do  more ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  watch- 
ing for  me  at  the  window/'  were  Morton's  parting 
words  to  Clara,  as  he  once  more  took  his  departure 
for  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  October — a  clear,  bright, 
and  healthful  day— when  the  carriage  containing 
Morton  Delaval  once  more  passed  through  the 
sates  into  Morton  Park,  and  swept  on  towards  the 
house  at  a  rapid  pace ;  but  rapid  as  was  that  pace 
it  seemed  slow  to  the  eager  lover,  who  was  return- 
ing to  claim  his  bride — to  leave  her  no  more. 

He  had  passed  a  food  examination— he  had  been 
complimented  by  the  Dean  on  his  good  conduct 
during  his  Btay  at  the  University,  for  both  of  which 
he  held  himself  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Gif- 
ford— he  had  been  congratulated  by  his  fellow- 
collegians— he  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  at- 
taching B.  A.  to  his  name — he  had  paid  all  his 
debts — he  had  done  with  Oxford  bores,  dons, 
proctors,  and  scouts ;  and  was  now  looking  eagerly 
out  for  Clara's  happy,  affectionate  smile.  He  was 
of  age— he  had  completed  his  studies— he  was  the 
heir  of  the  rich  domain  around  him — his  choice 
was  approved  of  by  his  uncle— he  should  leave 
Morton  Park  no  more — he  was  a  happy  lover— he 
should  soon  be  a  happy  husband. 

A  saddened  expression  crossed  his  features  as 
he  thought  how  his  kind  aunt  would  have  rejoiced 
in  his  return ;  but  even  this  passed  away — rich, 
handsome  young  men  of  one-and-twenty  are  not 
wont  to  be  melancholy  Ions,  and  as  the  carriage 
dashed  up  to  the  entrance,  there  was  not  a  cloud  on 
his  brow— a  doubt  in  his  heart.  AH  was  joy  for 
thepresent — all  joyful  anticipation  for  the  future. 

The  dogs  leapt  and  fawnea  upon  him  with  noisy 
delight— the  old  butler  stood  at  the  hall  door  ready 
to  give  him  a  smiling  welcome,  and  Clara— his 
own  Clara,  was  kissing  her  hand  from  one  of  the 
windows. 

Where  in  all  England  was  to  be  found  a  lighter 
heart  than  Morton  Delaval's  ? 

His  return  to  the  greetings  of  dogs  and  butler 
were  somewhat  scanty— three  bounds  took  him 
across  the  hall ;  and  the  next  instant  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  Clara  Luttrell,  the  quiet,  indolent 
young  heir  transformed  for  the  time  being,  into 
the  joyful  and  impetuous  lover. 

"Clara,  my  life!  my  love!"  cried  the  eager 
Del  aval,  springing  forward  and  catching  the  blush- 
ing girl  in  his  arms,  ere  she  guessed  or  could 
thwart  his  purpose.  "Good  Heavens!  Clara, 
what  axis  you  ?  You  are  cold,  pale,  and  trembling," 
exclaimed  Morton  in  great  alarm,  as  drawing 
hastily  back  she  leant  against  a  chair  for  support. 
"Are  you  iilf  la  my  uncle  ill?"  he  questioned 
eagerly,  receiving  no  reply  to  his  former  queries. 

"  No,  well — quite  well ;— it  is  very  foolish,  but 
I  have  been  watching  some  time,  and  have  not 
been  so  strong  of  late — I  shall  be  myself  again  in 
a  minute,"  faltered  the  trembling  Clara,  striving 
to  smile  as  she  spoke. 

"  And  your  watching  for  me  has  overcome  you, 
my  own  sweet  love,"  exclaimed  Morton,  tenderly, 
pressing  the  hand  which  was  half  extended,  half 
withdrawn.  "  What  do  I  not  owe  you  for  this 
love  f  How  shall  I  recompense  it  f  I  have  no  more 
to  give — you  have  my  whole  heart  already.  You 
are  paler— thinner  than  when  we  parted.  No,  not 
paler  now,  for  you  are  blushing  like  a  guilty  thing, 
Nay,  lore,  start  not,  and  turn  away ;  I  di 


could  not  mean  the  word  as  you  have  taken  it — I 
only  meant  guilty  as  having  taken  little  care  of 
your  own  health — that  health  so  precious  in  my 
eyes.  This  must  be  looked  to ;  I  will  send  off  for 
Doctor  Sale." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Clara  hurriedly.  "  I  am  quite 
well,  indeed  I  am.  But  I  have  been  looking  over 
some  letters  of  my  poor  mother's  this  morning. 
Leave  me  to  myself  a  little  while.  Go  to  Air. 
Morton— I  shall  be  all  smiles  when  you  return," 
she  added  with  a  still  deeper  blush. 

Rather  let  me  wipe  off  those  tears,  and  stay 
and  soothe  you." 

"No,  no;  I  shall  recover  sooner  alone,"  re- 
plied Clara,  quickly  waving  him  away.  "  Go  to 
your  uncle,  and  I  will  join  you  in  a  tew  minutes 
with  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  the  air  will  bring  back 
all  my  smiles." 

"  Pray  heaven  it  may,  Clara,  for  I  was  all  joy, 
and  your  tears  have  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart.  I 
must  have  smiles  on  smiles,  and  loving  words  on 
loving  words,  to  make  me  as  I  was." 

"  You  shall  have  all— now  go." 

Delaval  went  as  she  desired  with  his  bright 
mood  clouded,  and  his  smooth  brow  contracted : 
but  the  affectionate  welcome  of  Mr.  Morton,  ana 
the  entrance  of  Clara  within  ten  minutes,  equipped 
for  her  walk,  restored  that  clouded  mood  to  its 
former  splendour. 

11  Put  up  that  envious  veil,"  pleaded  her  lover 
as  they  descended  the  steps  from  the  terrace. 

" 1  need  its  folds  to  conceal  my  embarrassment," 
she  replied  in  a  playful  tone,  without  raising  even 
a  corner. 

And  why  embarrassment,  Clara  f  You  know 
how  well  I  love  you — you  have  heard  it  a  thou- 
sand times  before.  And  what  if  I  do  speak  out 
more  boldly  of  my  hopes  and  happiness— are  we 
not  vowed  to  each  other  f  Can  aught  dissever  our 
hearts,  even  though  our  hands  should  never  be 
united?  Has  not  our  faith  been  plighted  in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  heaven,  and  needs  there  aught 
but  a  brief  form  of  words  to  make  us  husband  and 
wife  in  the  sight  of  man  ?  Put  up  that  veil,  love,  I 
will  say  naught  that  should  shame  or  pain  my  affi- 
anced bride.  It  is  some  weeks  since  I  have  look- 
ed on  that  fair  face— what  wonder  if  I  long  to  gaze 
upon  it  now  ?  The  dearer  and  the  lovelier  even  for 
this  sensitive  delicacy,"  he  added  tenderly,  as 
throwing  back  the  veil  in  spite  of  a  gentle  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  his  companion,  he  saw  that 
she  was  blushing  and  trembling.  "  I  am  no  tyrant, 
love,  to  vex  you  for  my  own  good  pleasure,  so  we 
will  talk  of  others  for  awhile,  ana  leave  my  rap- 
tures at  our  meeting  not  to  part  again  for  a  more 
fitting  time.  How  has  my  uncle  been  since  I  de- 
parted?" 

"  Well,  and  almost  cheerful.  You  should  have 
heard  his  joy  at  your  success." 

"  And  your's  too,  Clara  ?  Did  not  you  rejoice  ?" 

"  I  felt — he  spoke ;  and  yet  of  course  we  never 
thought  you  would  be—" 

'Plucked,  Clara;  that  is  the  word,  however 
unromantic  and  unclasskal.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  such  a  good  account  of  my  uncle.  In  time, 
we  may  hope  to  see  his  cheerful  smile  again." 

"It  almost  came  the  other  day  when  talking 
with  Mrs.  Fleming ;  his  amended  spirits  are  due 
to  her :  and  we  owe  her  much  for  devoting  all  her 
attention  to  his  comfort." 

That  is  true,  dear  Clara.  Do  you  see  as  much 
of  her  as  ever?" 
More." 

And  do  you  like  her  as  much  as  you  did  ?" 
A  thousand  times  better  every  day." 
I  hare  quite  got  over  my  jealousy  of  her  in- 
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fluence,  or  your  warmth  might  pique  me,"  said 
Morton  laughing  lightly.  "Ana  her  •on— what 
say  you  of  mm  f 

"  Little — nothing — he  is  not  at  home  now." 

"  Little — nothing — "  repeated  Morton  with  an- 
other lightsome  laugh,  mocking  her  tone.  "  Mr. 
Gilbert  Fleming  would  not  feel  much  flattered  if 
he  heard  you.  And  Isabel — shy,  silent,  Isabel — 
what  of  her?" 

"  She  is  shy,  silent  and  sallow  as  before." 

"And  have  you  not  found  out  that  there  is 
thought  and  feeling  under  that  dull  exterior,  and 
that  the  seemingly  stupid  girl  may  turn  out  a  no- 
ble-minded woman  I" 

"  No,  Morton,  indeed ;  nothing  of  the  sort, 
though  you  hinted  as  much  before  your  departure. 
She  is  always  poring  over  a  boot,  or  moping  in 
the  woods  alone,  and  when  I  try  to  talk  to  her  as 
you  requested,  she  answers  briefly  or  unintelli- 
gibly, something  about  dreams,  or  fancies,  to 
count  for  her  love  of  solitude.  I  think  she  : 
little  less  awkward,  but  her  aunt  is  half  afraid  that 
she  will  turn  out  an  authoress,  and  would  have 
forbidden  her  reading  so  much  had  you  not  sup- 
plied  her  with  books?* 

"  Poor  Isabel  an  authoress.  What  a  horrid  fate ! 
No  wonder  Mrs.  Fleming  is  alarmed,"  exclaimed 
Morton  laughing.  "You  and  her  aunt  do  not 
comprehend  her. 

"  It  is  a  pity  she  is  so  odd  and  stupid,"  replied 
Clara  coldly. 

"  The  girl  said  truly— they  cannot  understand 
her,"  thought  Morton ;  and  that  thought  made 
him  silent  for  some  moments. 

"  No :  not  that  walk,  Clara— this.  This  where 
I  told  my  love,  and  won  your  blushing  approval 
of  my  suit.  It  is,  you  know,  always  the  last  and 
the  first  we  visit,  when  I  depart  or  return." 

Clara  offered  no  opposition ;  but  her  face  was 
averted  as  they  entered  the  shady  walk. 

"The  Sanafords  have  been  gone  these  three 
weeks,  I  think  you  wrote  me  word.  When  do 
they  return  ?" 

"  No  one  can  tefi.  They  were  called  away  sud 
denly  to  attend  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Hartwell,  who 
arrived  from  Malta  in  a  dying  state,  as  it  was  said ; 
but  she  has  rallied  since,  and  there  is  now  some 
hope  of  her  recovery." 

"  Have  you  not  found  it  dull  in  their  absence  f " 

"  Oh !  no,  Mrs.  Fleming  has  been  so  kind." 

"I  must  go  and  thank  her  to-morrow,  for  keep- 
ing you  in  good  spirits  during  my  absence^" 

"  She  dines  here  to-day ;  indeed  your  uncle  has 
invited  her  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  house  till 
we  learn  when  the  Sandfords  return." 

"To  play  propriety.  Is  that  it,  Clara f  You 
need  not  look  so  confused,  love.  She  is  a  delight- 
ful player  of  propriety,  for  she  is  never  in  the  way. 
Look  here  at  the  laurel  we  planted  ere  I  went 
away,  see  how  it  flourishes!  It  has  increased 
threefold  at  least — type  of  our  love.  Ah !  John- 
son, you  said  this  laurel  would  not  grow,"  con- 
tinued Morton  in  triumph,  addressing  the  head 
gardener,  who  passed  near  at  the  moment.  "  See 
there!" 

"  Lor,  sir,  that  is  not  the  laurel  you  planted  :— 
it  is  twice  as  big :  that  died  as  I  said  it  would." 

"  Then  who  planted  thief"  questioned  Delaval 
quickly. 

"  Miss  Luttrell  and  Mr.  Fleming,  sir,"  replied 
the  gardener,  after  pausing  an  instant  as  if  expect 
insrjhat  the  lady  would  answer. 

The  gardener  walked  on ;  and  the  lovers  were 
again  alone.  There  was  something  in  Johnson's 
tone  that  grated  on  Delaval' s  sensitive  ear.  He 
toned  to  Clara— she  was  pale  and  trembling ;  and 
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her  eyes  were  steadily  bent  on  the  ground.  His 
cheek  flushed,  and  he  spoke  abruptly,  with  a 
mingling  of  sorrow  and  anger. 

"When  I  first  left  you,  Clara,  yon  promised 
that  none  should  be  with  you  in  this  walk  but  my- 
self.   Is  our  love  so  old  that  you  will  now  let  a 
stranger  attend  you  where  I  alone  should  be  at 
our  side,  and  in7 your  thoughts  I  Nay,  more :  you 

ve  let  this  stranger  remove  what  I  had  planted." 

"  It  was  dead,  indeed  it  was  auite  dead,"  said 
Clara  earnestly,  but  without  looking  up.  "  And 
he — Mr.  Fleming  coming  up  to  deliver  a  message 
from  his  mother  saw  me  grieving  over  the  laurel, 
and  then— and  then  proposed  planting  this  in  its 
place,"  she  added  falteringly. 

"  A  stranger  proposed  planting  another  in  the 
place  of  that  which  I  had  planted  lor  you,  and  with 
you— and  you  consented.  And  -what  if  it  were 
dead?  My  hand  had  put  it  there— and  though 
withered  and  dry,  had  you  loved  as  you  should, 
the  smallest  branch  of  this  dead  stump  had  never 
been  touched  by  another.  This  was  not  well  done.' ' 

"  Forgive  me,  Morton.  I  did  not  think— I  did 
not  consider.  He  thought  you  would  like  to  see 
it  flourishing :  he  asked  me  and  I  said  yes." 

"  You  did  not  think— you  did  not  consider :  he 
asked,  and  you  said  yes,"  repeated  Morton  in- 
dignantly. "  This  is  just  that  of  which  I  com- 
plain. It  was  not  well  done.  I  deserved  better  at 
your  hands." 

"  Forgive  me,  Morton :  I  am  very  sorry — I  did 
not  intend  to  pain  you.  Look  not  so  harshly  on 
me— I  am  very  miserable,"  cried  Clara  bursting 
into  tears,  startled  and  shrinking  at  his  violence. 

"  Miserable— and  in  tears !  And  is  it  I  who  have 
done  this,"  exclaimed  Morton  passionately,  sub- 
dued, yet  not  quite  satisfied.  "You  are  frighten- 
ed at  my  vehemence — my  unusual  vehemence.  It 
ib  frightful.  I  never  felt  thus  before — I  do  not 
know  myself.  But  Clara,  dear  Clara,  forgive  me; 
for  it  is  I  who  should  plead  for  pardon,  not  you. 
Let  me  wipe  away  those  tears,  the  first  I  ever 
caused  you  to  shed— I  trust  the  last.  But  if  you 
could  tell  the  pang  that  shot  through  my  heart  and 
brain  on  hearing  Johnson's  words,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  my  passion — nay,  would  scarcely  blame 
it." 

"  I  blame  you  not,"  said  Clara  in  a  low,  sweet 
voice:  but  she  still  looked  down,  and  her  tears 
flowed  on. 

No,  love :  you  are  too  gentle  to  blame  me ; 
but  I  must  blame  myself  for  making  you  weep. 
This  is  our  first  disagreement :  its  cause  shall  be 
uprooted — torn  to  atoms !— it  shall  not  stand  there 
in  its  bright  verdure,  mocking  and  triumphing  over 
the  withered  thing  whose  place  it  has  usurped," 
exclaimed  Delavafvehemently,  laying  rough  hands 
on  the  laurel. 

"  Stop !"  cried  Clara  eagerly.  "  Spare  it !  Let 
it  remain!" 

"  For  the  sake  of  him  who  planted  it  f  Is  he 
more  loved  than  Morton  Delaval  1"  questioned  the 
lover  sternly,  grasping  the  shrub,  yet  delaying  an 
instant  to  pluck  it  up. 

"  Oh !  no,  no.  I  could  not  mean  that,  I  who 
owe  you  so  much,"  faltered  the  weeping  Clara, 
shrinking  back  from  his  stern,  searching  gaze. 
"  I  know  not  what  to  say— you  frighten  me  with 
your—" 

"  Violence,"  said  Delaval  bitterly,  closing  the 
sentence.  "I  am  frightened  at  myself,  Clara. 
This  hour  has  taught  me  that  there  are  depths  in 
this  heart  unfathomed,  perhaps  unfathomable.  Stir 
them  not  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  mine.  Gif- 
ford  was  right ;  my  calm  is  the  calm  of  circum- 
stance and  prosperity,  not  of  nature.  I  tremble  at 
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my  own  passion  even  now ;  thus,  thus  let  it  expend 
itself;"  and  pulling  up  the  laurel  he  tore  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  men  striding  towards  a  stream 
that  sped  on  its  murmuring  course  a  few  paces  to 
the  right,  he  flung  them  in,  and  watched  them 
floating  down  the  current  till  the  very  last  had 
disappeared. 

"There !  there !  all  gone !  no  vestige  left.  So 
let  no  trace  of  the  past  scene  rest  on  our  minds.'* 

Clara  was  silent.  She  had  sunk  on  a  seat,  her 
veil  was  down ;  and  her  faee  bowed  low. 

"My  life!  my  own  sweet  love,  forgive  me!" 
exclaimed  Delaval  passionately,  subdued  by  the 
sad  humility  of  her  attitude,  kneeling  before  her, 
and  taking  her  trembling  hands  in  his,  though  she 
strove  to  withdraw  them,  shrinking  as  it  seemed, 
from  his  touch.  "  You  are  silent.  Will  you  not 
forgive  me  f  Have  I  sinned  past  pardon.  If  you 
could  tell  how  your  look,  when  Johnson  answered, 
maddened  me.  But  you  cannot — your  gentle  na- 
ture cannot  understand  such  bursts.  I,  myself, 
cannot  understand  myself— I  know  not  what  I 
dreaded— what  I  thought,  but  I  felt  a  sudden  pang 
—the  death  stroke  as  it  were  of  love  and  hope.  It 
was  not  that  I  doubted  you  so  much,  as  that  I 
thought  you  lost  for  ever,  and  in  the  agony  of  such 
a  thought  I  uttered  bitter  words.  Forgive  me, 
Clara,  1  would  give  drops  of  blood  for  every  tear 
you  shed." 

"  Kneel  not,  and  speak  not  thus : — it  is  for  me, 
not  you  to  ask  forgiveness.  Oh,  Morton !  I  have 
pained— offended  you  to  whom  I  owe  so  much," 
exclaimed  the  weeping  girl,  whose  tears  fell  fast 
upon  the  hands  that  stuTheld  hers. 

"Talk  not  of  owing,  dear  one.  Have  you  not 
given  me  your  lfcve  now  and  for  ever — a  love  no 
time  shall  lessen,  and  no  foe  pluck  from  me  f  Nay, 
shrink  not — tremble  not.  What  have  I  said  to 
make  you  thus  I  There  is  no  anger  in  my  heart — 
no  harshness  in  my  words.  Stay,  stay  those  tears, 
and  smile  upon  me  once  again. 

The  tears  weie  stayed — the  smile  accorded ;  and 
the  lovers  pursued  their  walk,  this  first  love's  quar- 
rel having,  as  it  seemed,  only  increased  the  devo- \ 
tkm  of  one,  and  the  gentle,  tender  submission  of 
the  other.  Morton's  attentions  throughout  the  day ' 
were,  if  possible,  more  marked  and  delicate  than 
usual ;  and  there  was  an  increased  tenderness  in 
his  tones  and  looks,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  banish 
from  her  mind  all  remembrances  of  his  sudden 
passion,  whilst  Clara  received  those  attentions 
with  a  touching  softness,  an  almost  humble  grati- 
tude, as  if  her  gentle  heart  reproached  itself  for 
having  caused  him  pain,  and  in  its  loving,  deep 
humility  took  all  the  blame  from  him. 

Mrs.  Fleming's  greeting  was  warm  and  graceful 
as  ever ;  and  her  conduct  in  Delaval's  eyes  quite 
as  judicious  as  of  old,  since  by  engrossing  Mr. 
Morton's  attention  she  left  the  lovers  to  a  tete-a- 
t£te,  whilst  Isabel's  look,  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
for  one  moment  to  his,  told  all  that  her  lips  refused 
to  speak..  Had  Clara  caught  that  beaming,  grate- 
ful glance,  she  might  have  thought  the  sickly, 
silent  Isabel,  not  quite  so  stupid  as  she  deemed  her. 

Mr.  Morton  was  positively  cheerful  whilst  look- 
ing at  his  now  animated  nephew,  and  listening  to 
the  soothing  accents  of  Mrs.  Fleming — that  lady 
was  all  grace  and  graciousness— Clara,  all  beauty 
and  all  gentleness— Delaval,  all  joy ;  and  even  Isa- 
bel, the  shy,  the  silent,  stupid  Isabel,  was  happy, 
for  JJelavaf  had  spoken  of  the  books  which  he  had 
lent  her— had  commended  her  industry— smiled 
his  approval  of  her  comments  on  what  she  had 
read,  and  promised  to  lend  her  more  works  and 
converse  with  her  further. 

"  A  little  leas  sljyuess,  Isabel ;  and  I  shall  soon 


learn  to  be  proud  of  my  pupil,"  said  Delaval  kind- 
ly, struck  with  the  originality  of  some  of  her  re- 
marks. "  Nay,  you  need  not  blush,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  as  the  sallow  cheek  glowed  like  the 
crimson  cloud  of  a  summer  sunset.  "  I  am  your 
brother,  and  you  but  a  girl,  so  I  may  praise,  and 
you  need  not  colour.  Save  your  blushes  for  the 
future,  when  other  lips  shall  laud  your  talents  and 
your  virtues." 

"The  praise  of  no  other  lips  will  ever  be  so 
dear.  You  speak  like  my  poor  brother— you  do 
not  think  me  dull.    I  am  happy — very  happy." 

'  May  you  ever  be  so,  dear  girl,"  said  Delaval, 
touched  by  her  words,  and  passing  his  hand  cares- 
singly over  her  voung  brow,  as  he  would  have 
done  over  that  of  a  sister. 

Isabel  spoke  not,  for  her  lips  quivered,  and  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  but  they  were  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude ;  she  had  found  a  friend ;  she  was 
understood.  He  would  direct  her  studies — he 
would  guide  her  mind — he  would  lead  her  to  the 
noble  and  the  good : — he  would  stand  to  her  in  the 
place  of  her  lost  mother  and  brother. 

If  the  first  evening  of  his  return  had  "  sped  on 
wing  of  glee,"  so  likewise  sped  the  next,  and  the 
next,  for  Delaval  was  ever  with  his  beautiful  be- 
trothed ;  and  if  the  thought  shot  across  him  now 
and  the^n  that  there  was  an  occasional  shade  of  sad- 
ness on  her  brow,  he  banished  the  idea\tt  once, 
blaming  himself  for  the  fancy,  under  the  fear  that 
he  was  growing  touchy  and  suspicious. 


CHAPTER  Xi 

I  thought  you  wished  to  speak  to  me,  my 
dear  uncle,"  said  Delaval,  breaking  a  silence  of 
some  moments,  and  looking  out  on  the  terrace  as 
he  spoke  with  longing  eyes,  for  Mrs.  Fleming  and 
Clara  were  there,  and  this  being  but  the  third 
morning  after  his  return,  his  dream  of  love  and 
joy  was  still  unbroken. 

"  Yes,  Delaval;  I  wished  to  speak  of  your  fu- 
ture prospects:  it  is  high  time  they  should  be 
thought  of,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  roused  by  the 
question  from  a  deep  and  painful  reverie,  and 
speaking  more  abruptly  than  usual,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  his  previous  abstraction,  perhaps 
from  a  feeling  that  his  communication  would  be 
unwelcome  to  his  companion.  "  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  settle  down  in  the  country 
till  he  has  seen  something  of  life,  so  what  say  you 
to  a  six  months'  tour  in  foreign  lands  f " 

"Sir!  my  uncle!"  exclaimed  Delaval,  abso- 
lutely astounded  at  his  words,  and  unable  to  utter 
more. 

Mr.  Morton  made  no  reply ;  but  turning  away 
from  his  look  of  surprise  and  inquiry  folded  and 
unfolded  a  paper  that  lay  beside  him. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  what  have  I  done  that  I  am  to 
be  thus  banished  from  you  and  Clara  f  Have  I 
offended  you  in  aught  f " 

"  No,  no :  my  dear  Delaval,  nothing  of  the  sort 
— don't  fancy  that.  You  have  always  been  re- 
spectful and  affectionate.  It  is  not  banishment- 
it  is  for  your  good,  and  I  shall  miss  you  very  much ; 
but  I  am  older  than  you  are,  and  have  seen  more 
of  the  world,  and  know  what  is  best  for  youth. 
You  were  anxious  to  travel  a  year  or  two  back." 

The  old  man's  tone  was  warmer,  and  more  af- 
fectionate, yet  still  he  avoided  his  nephew's  eye; 
and  that  nephew  felt  that  there  was  something 
behind  untold,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
the  concealment  of  which  boded  him  no  good. 

' '  When  I  wished  to  travel  I  had  not  seen  Clara: 
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now  I  would  rather  abide  with  her.  We  have  been)    "  And  am  I,  air,  to  have  no  choice  in  this  mat- 
engaged  more  than  a  year;  and  I  waa  promised  ter I    Am  I  to  be  treated  aa  a  mere  boy  f"  que** 
her  hand  after  taking  my  degree , '  *  replied  Delaval  tioned  Delaval  indignantly, 
rather  reproachfully.  I    '  *  And  what  are  you  more  1  Scarcely  of  age,  and 

"That  was  under  other  circumatancea,"  re-  dependent  upon  me.    You  are  not  master  hen 
marked  Mr.  Morton  hurriedly.  yet/'  exclaimed  the  old  man  passionately,  turning 

"  It  waa  under  other  circumstances,"  repeated  full  upon  him. 
Delaval,  glancing  at  his  kind  aunt's  favourite  chair,  |    Delaval  sat  silent  and  aghaat.    There  was  the 
and  speaking  unconsciously  with  a  tinge  of  bitter-  same  wild  gleam  in  his  uncle's  eye  which  had 
ness.  alarmed  him  so  much  some  months  before — the 

"  She  would  have  wished  it — I  am  sure  she  same  painful  and  unjust  suspicions  in  his  mind- 
would,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  catching  his  mean-  suspicions  which  he  had  hoped  his  watchful  affec- 
ing,  and  answering  rather  sharply.  "  She  was  as  tion  had  banished  for  ever, 
a  mother  to  you.  Would  you  nave  the  marriage;  •  "  Ha !  you  turnpale*-I  have  touched  you.  You 
revelry  follow  so  soon  on  the  funeral  bell?"  he  would  usurp  my  place,  as  you  did  at  the  funeral: 
added  reproachfully.  — you  would  be  master — you  would  be  his  heir — 

"No,  my  dear  uncle.    Heaven  forbid  that  I  you  would  give  the  old  man  a  handsome  allowance, 
in  respect  to  her,  who  was  a  and  treat  him  kindly,  I  don't  doubt  that,  but  then 


should  be  wanting 

mother,  and  more  than  a  mother  to  my  youth, 


That  will  not  do  yet. 


Morton  more  kindly,  touched  by  his  words.  "But  his  words  were  checked  by  the  advance  and  warn 
it  is  better  for  you— indeed,  it  is  better  for  all.  ing  glance  of  Doctor  Sale,  who,  taking  the  privi- 
We  must  consider  Clara;  it  is  scarcely  delicate  lege  of  an  old  friend,  had  entered  the  room  unaa- 

Kour  remaining  here  till  the  spring,  and  no  other  nounced,  and  overheard  the  last  few  sentences. 
idy u/the house."  I    "How  are  you  to-day,  Morton?"  began  the 

"But  you  are  expecting  the  Sandforda  back, 'good  doctor,  speaking  m  a  cheerful  tone,  and 
my  dear  uncle."  [shaking  hands  with  his  old  friend. 

"There  is  no  chance  of  that  now,  as  their  I    "  Well ;  quite  well,  Doctor ;  strong  in  mind  and 
daughter  require?  all  their  care,  and  may  linger  body;  hale  and  hearty — may  live  many  years  yet, 


long ;  indeed,  there  are  hopes  of  her  ultimate  re- 
covery." 
"  But  you  have  other  friends  and  relatives  who 


I  shall  give  no  fee  if  you  come  for  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Morton  rising  quickly,  as  if  to  prove  his  agility, 
and  closing  the  sentence  with  a  laugh  painful  to  his 


would  gladly  take  up  their  abode  for  a  few  months  hearers,  as  it  Bounded  forced  and  unnatural, 

at  Morton  r  ark.' '  t  |    4  *  Ay,  ay ;  that  is  always  the  way  with  patients 

"And 
demn  me 
open  every 


peace  I  have  sained  f" 

"  I  would  ao  nothing  that  could,  or  should  give 
you  pain,"  replied  his  nephew,  hurt  at  the  ques- 
tion. "  You  have  not  found  strangers  so  formida- 
ble, and  one  might  be  discovered  as  pleasant  as 
Mrs.  Fleming." 

4  Impossible !  there  are  none  like  her ;  she  has 


see  if  I  can't  get  a  dinner  out  of  you,  and  so  be  at 
hand  in  case  you  should  commit  an  indiscretion  in 
eating,  and  need  my  aid;  in  which  case  I  shall 
insist  on  a  double  fee." 

"  And  so  you  may,  Doctor ;  but  I  am  not  grown 
so  childish  as  that  comes  to  yet,  whatever  my 
nephew  and  others  may  think,"  remarked  Mr. 


suffered  herself,  and  understands  all  my  thoughts. {Morton,  with  a  glance  of  mingled  reproach  and 

I  will  have  no  strange  lady  here.   It  is  better  that  suspicion  at  his  nephew. 

you  should  go."  i    "  As  for  the  thoughts  of  others,  I  know  nothing 

"  Then  let  me  take  some  cottage  in  the  neigh-  of  them ;  but  Delaval  here  has  so  high  an  opinion 
bourhood,  and  be  your  daily  visiter."  jof  your  judgment,  that  he  is  consulting  you  in 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man  impatiently,  "  we  every  thine.  The  young  men  laugh  at  him ;  and 
must  consider  Clara.' '  Isay  he  will  not  even  chose  a  shirt-pin  without  your 

'  "  Then,  for  her  sake,  sir,  provide  her  with  some  approval." 
female  companion ;  that  would  be  better  whether  |    "  And  yet  he  will  not  travel  as  I  desire.    But 

I  stay  or  depart.   If  you  heed  the  babbling  of  idle  he  shall  go,' '  muttered  the  old  man  with  the  same 
tongues,  believe  me  they  will  not  babble  the  less  wild  gleam  as  before. 

if  she  remain  here  alone,"  replied  Delaval  waxing     "  1  o  be  sure  he  will  go ;  no  fear  of  that,  since 
warm.  you  desire  it.  But  to  think  of  you  with  your  know- 

"  So  you  would  have  me  send  Clara  away  that  ledge  of  the  world  saying  to  a  youth  who  has  but 
you  may  rule  alone,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton  with  just  left  Oxford — you  shall.  Why  the  blood  of 
flashing  eyes.  %  the  whole  body  of  B.  A.'s  would  rue  up  in  rebel- 

"No,  indeed,  my  dear  uncle;  you  mistake  me  " u J~   *T '    " 

quite,"  replied  Delaval  deeply  hurt.  "I  would 
only  provide  Clara  with  a  fitting  chaperon,  that 
we  might  both  remain  here  to  soothe  and  comfort 
you." 

'•  And  to  order  all  things  your  own  way.  Do 
you  think  I  am  grown  foolish  that  I  want  some 
one  always  at  my  elbow  to  tell  me  what  to  doT" 
asked  the  old  man  pettishly.  "  But  it  can't,  and 
it  shan'  t  be,"  he  added  in  a  more  peremptory  tone. 

II  You  shall  go  abroad— I  have  considered  every 
thing  and  am  resolved.' ' 


lion  at  the  words.  Never  say  shall  to  a  man  under 
thirty,  he  is  ashamed  to  yield  lest  he  should  be 
counted  a  boy,"  observed  Doctor  Sale  gaily. 
"  Only  tell  Delaval  that  it  is  your  wish  he  should 

So,  and  he  will  offer  no  opposition,  I  will  answer 
>r  it — he  never  does." 

"  It  is  my  wish.    Will  you  go,  Delaval  ?"  said  | 
Mr.  Morton  eagerly. 

It  was  a  blow,  a  heavy  blow  on  the  happy  lover 
— a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  petted  heir ; 
and  Delaval  was  silent  for  some  moments,  whilst 
the  working  of  his  features  gave  proof  of  his  deep 
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i  bat  the  warning  glance  sad  gesture  of  the 
good  Doctor,  sod  the  conning  wildness  that  gathered 
in  hit  uncle's  eye  forbade  a  refonl. 

-  You  have  been  to  me  as  a  lather,  my  dear  uncle, 
and  I  owe  you  the  love  and  obedience  of  aeon ;  I  will 
do  as  you  desire  at  whatever  cost  to  myself." 

'*  Then  yon  will  go  abroad  for  six  months,"  said  Mr. 
Morton  still  anxiously,  but  more  gently. 

"Certainly,  aiiice  you  are  grown  weary  of  my 
presence. 

"No,  no;  it  is  not  that;  but  it  will  be  better  for  all," 
observed  his  uncle  quickly;  adding,  still  a  little  anx- 
iously, M  You  will  go  without  asking  more  questions, 
or  making  more  excuses— go  in  ten  days." 

M  So  soon !"  exclaimed  the  young  man  wilh  a  quiver- 
ing lip.  "  Returned  but  three  days,  can  you  nut  bear 
me  longer  in  your  sight  ?  Must  I  be  banished  ?" 

"  You  said  you  would  show  the  obedience  of  a  son. 
and  do  as  I  desired,"  cried  Mr.  Morion  interrupting 
him. 

"  I  will,*'  replied  Delaval,  but  his  voice  was  hollow, 
and  a  deadly  paleness  spread  over  every  feature ;  for 
that  fearful  gleam  had  kindled  again  in  his  uncle's 
eye,  and  Doctor  Sale's  imploring  glance  compelled 
submission. 

"  And  you  will  go  in  ten  days  without  saying  another 

ord  f"  repeated  the  old  man,  as  if  to  be  quite 
ed  of  his  nephew's  obedience.  J 


Yes,"  replied  that  nephew  briefly,  for  his  heart 
was  foil,  and  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  say  more. 

MGood  boy)  good  boy!  you  were  always  dutiful 
and  affectionate,  said  Mr.  Morton  kindly,  using  the 
word  boy,  as  he  had  frequently  done  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  a  term  which  he  had  rarely  used  for 
years  before.  The  cunning  gleam  was  gone ;  and  a 
smile  of  almost  childish  triumph  wreathed  his  thin 
lips. 

M  To  be  sure;  he  has  always  been,  and  always  will 
be  dutiful  and  affectionate,  no  one  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary," interposed  the  good  doctor  cheerfully.  "  And 
now  be  off  with  you,  Delaval,  to  Miss  Luttrell,  for  I 
want  to  talk  treason  with  my  old  friend.  I  will 
about  your  journey,"  he  added  significantly. 

The  young  man  rose  slowly  and  sadly ;  and  his  step 
was  heavy  as  he  walked  towards  the  door,  for  there 
was  a  chill  at  his  heart. 

"  Come  back  a  minute,  Delaval,"  said  Mr.  Morten 
in  his  usual  kindly  lone. 

His  nephew  was  standing  before  him  in  an  instant, 
with  the  glow  of  a  newly  awakened  hope  lighting  up 
his  pallid  features. 

"  You  must  not  think,  my  dear  Delaval,  that  I  send 
you  away  in  anger.  It  is  not  so.  I  shall  miss  you 
much— very  much;  but  it  is  better  that  you  should 
go  for  a  time— only  a  time.  You  shake  your  head; 
but  I  know  what  is  best  You  can  go  and  winter  at 
Rome.  You  always  wished  to  go  there;  and  you 
have  a  taste  for  painting  and  sculpture.  You  snail 
have  unlimited  credit,  and  draw  for  what  you  please, 
continued  the  old  man  coaxingly. 

M  My  allowance,  thanks  to  your  kindness,  is  already 
sufficiently  liberal ;  think  not  to  bribe  me  to  submis- 
sion by  the  offer  of  wealth.  I  go  at  your  desire;  but 
I  go  with  a  heavy  and  foreboding  heart,"  exclaimed 
Delaval  passionately,  his  newly  awakened  hope  de- 
parting as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen. 

•«  No,  no,  Delaval ;  no  need  of  a  heavy  heart,"  said 
the  old  man,  touched  by  his  words.  "  Don't  suppose 
I  can  ever  love  you  less;  you  are  her  nephew ;  but 
the  people  see  not  how  strong  and  hale  I  am,  and  say 
odd  things.  You  most  go  for  a  little  time— only  a  few 
months— perhaps  only  a  few  weeks,  just  to  show  the 
world  that  I  can  walk  without  leading  strings;  and 
then  when  yon  come  back,  we  shall  all  be  happy 
•gain,  el  least  as  happy  as  we  can  be  now  that  she  is 
gone.  And  mind  you,  all  I  have  will  be  yours  at  my 
death — it  was  her  wish ;  all,  everything.  And  I  •hell 
not  live  long ;  grudge  it  not  to  me  for  a  little  while." 

•  What  bate  I  done  that  you  aheold  deem  me  capa- 


ble of  such  vile  ingratitude !"  exclaimed  his  nephew, 
deeply  hurt. 

"  1  don't  believe  it,  Delaval ;  not  a  word  of  it,  for 
you  were  always  generous  and  high-minded  from  your 
youth;  yet  some  heirs  do  long  for  their  inheritance; 
but  not  you — not  you— so  you  need  not  look  so  pained. 
1  shall  not  hold  it  long— 1  shall  not  live  long ;  there  is 
something  here  that  tells  me  so,"  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart  "  And  then  it  will  be  all  yours,  Delaval ; 
and  you  will  lay  me  beside  her.  and  perhaps  some- 
times think  how  we  cherished  your  childhood.  And, 
Delaval — that  chair— it  was  hers — you  will  let  no  one 
sit  in  it;  and  let  mine  stand  beside  it  here,  just  as  it 
is  now!  Will  you  not?"  he  continued,  gasing  earn- 
estly into  the  face  of  his  shocked  and  silent  nephew, 
who  could  wilh  difficulty  master  his  emotion  suffi- 
ciently to  give  the  desired  promise. 

"  Bless  you,  my  boy!"  faltered  the  old  man,  «•  I  shall 
soon  be  with  her;"  and  sinking  bock  in  his  chair  he 
covered  his  face  wilh  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Doctor  Sale  in  a  whisper; 
and  Delaval  quitted  the  room  on  tiptoe,  with  swelling 
veins  and  swimming  eyes. 

It  was  some  little  time  ere  Delaval  was  sufficiently 
composed  to  seek  Clam  Luttrell ;  and  when  he  did  so 
he  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the  library,  her  look  and 
attitude  expressive  of  saddened  thought.  * 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings."  he  began  ab- 
ruptly, being  still  too  much  excited  to  weigh  his 


What  has  happened  ?  Have  you  quarrelled  f  Is  he 
ill  ?"  questioned  Clam  in  wild  alarm,  the  more  startled 
by  his  address,  as  she  had  not  heard  his  approach. 

"  No,  love,  banish  this  fear.  We  are  still  friends, 
and  my  uncle  is  well,"  replied  Delaval  soothingly. 

"Fool!  that  I  was  to  shock  you  thus  by  my  abrupt- 
ness," he  added  in  self-reproach  as  Clara,  linking  back 
on  the  seat  from  which  she  had  started  up,  covered 
her  face  with  her  spread  hands.  "Can  you  forgive 
me  for  such  selfish  thoughtlessness?"  \ 

••  Yes,  yes ;  only  leave  me  now— I  would  be  alone. 
Go,  go." 

"Do  you  too  bid  me  go?"  he  exclaimed  wilh  bitter- 
ness. Then,  marking  the  team  that  forced  themselves 
through  her  slender  fingers,  he  wss  again  all  softness, 
all  contrition.  "Ah!  Clara,  you  weep;  and  it  is  1 
who  make  you  weep.  I  came  to  you  to  be*  soothed, 
and  your  grief  increases  my  agony.  Can  it  be  that 
you  guess  what  I  have  to  relate,  and  thence  your 
il    Sej 


Say  but  the  word  and  I  will  not  leave  you; 
or  let  us  both  go  to  my  uncle  and  implore  htm  not  to 
send  me  away." 

"  Send  you  away!"  repeated  Clara,  "  then  he  per- 
sists in  his  purpose,"  she  added,  and  her  tears  fell 
the  faster  at  the  thought. 

"  Then  you  knew  of  his  purpose,  love ;  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  your  sadness  the  cause  of  your 
team  when  we  first  met.  And  I  knew  it  not,  but  har- 
rassed  you  with  doubts  .and  violence.  Let  us  go  to 
my  nncle,  Clara,  he  cannot  resist  our  prayers." 

"  1  dare  not,"  said  Clara  with  a  shudder,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  hollow  voice,  that  scarcely  rose  above  a 
whisper. 

"  Ah !  then  you  have  aeen  that  gleam  in  his  eye 
which  is  so  fearful  to  all  who  love  him.  And  could 
he  resist  your  pleading?" 

He  only  hinted  at  the  subject  once  to  me;  and 
that  with  such  a  look  and  tone  that  I  dared  say  little ; 
but  Mrs.  Fleming  has  tried  to  turn  him  by  persuasions 
and  arguments  more  than  once,  though  all  in  vain,  as 

"  I  owe  her  my  thanks.  But  why  not  name  this  to 
me  on  my  first  arrival  I"  \ 

"  I  honed  to  save  you  pain— I  hoped  your  uncle 
would  change  his  purpose;  and  then  you  need  never 
have  learnt  that  he  had  entertained  such  a  thought" 

"  Sweet  love !  so  you  wept  in  secset  to  save  me  a 
pang.  And  you  would  not  send  mefiomyou—  would 
not  have  mega" 
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"  No:  bettor  that  yon  ahoold  not  go— bettor  that 

Su  had  never  gone!    Do  not  leave  me,  Morton. 
ve  me !  aave  me  from  myself  J"  cried  Clara  pas- 
sionately. 

•'My  life!  my  love!  I  will  not  go,"  exclaimed 
Morion  vehemently.  "  Bat  who,  or  what,  can  have 
pot  each  a  thought  into  my  uncle's  mind  V* 

"  I  know  not,  but  Mm,  Fleming  remarked  that  Mr. 
Morton  named  his  intention  soon  after  a  visit  from 
Sir  Thomas  Medtycott ;  and,  since  then,  he  has  some- 
times been  irritable  and  displeased  if  not  consulted 
about  every  trifle." 

"Then  that  meddling  baronet  has  done  the  mis- 
chief; intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  he  has  roused 
my  uncle's  -dormant  jealousy.  Alas!  that  he  should 
ever  be  jealous  of  me,  who  so  love  and  respect  him. 
Sad  that  the  shock  of  grief  should  have  put  so  sweet 
a  temper  out  of  tune.  Come,  Clara,  let  us  go  to  him 
at  once;  he  will  heed  our  prayers,  and  this  insane 
jealousy  will  pass  away.  We  will  say,  as  he  loved 
my  aunt,  so  do  we  love  each  other,  with  a  love  that 
can  know  no  change.    Come.'* 

"  No,  no;  go  alone.  I  cannot— I  dare  not,"  mlttatd 
Clara,  withdrawing  the  hand  which  he  had  taken  to 
lead  her  to  his  uncle,  end  giving  way  to  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears. 
*  "What  is  the  matter T  asked  Mrs.  Fleming,  ap- 
proaching the  lovers  as  she  spoke.  "  I  heard  Clara 
weeping;,  and  came  in  to  learn  the  cause,  and  offer 
my  sympathy  or  services.  If  you  would  rather  I 
should  depart,  say  so  at  once." 

"  No,  slay,  stay,"  said  Clara  hurriedly. 

"  And  do  you  too  wish  me  to  stay  P  asked  Mrs. 
Fleming,  in  her  kindest  tone,  addressing  Morton, 
whilst  kneeling  on  a  stool  at  Clara's  met  she  pillowed 
the  head  of  the  sobbing  girl  on  her  shoulder,  placing 
her  hand  caressingly  round  her  neck. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fleming,  stay  and  soothe  Clara ; 
and  teach  me  how  to  induce  my  uncle  to  permit  me 
to  remain." 

"  Ah!  then  it  is  as  I  feared,"  replied  Mrs.  Fleming 
with  sympathising  regret.  "  A  feeling  of  jealousy 
has  unhappily  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  even 
whilst  rejoicing  in  your  presence,  he  persists  in  com- 
pellimr  your  absence,  that  the  world  may  see  that  he 
controls  you,  and  can  manage  his  property  himself." 

"  How  can  we  best  remove  this  nnhappy  idea,  Mrs. 
Fleming  T" 

•♦That  I  fear  is  beyond  your  power,  except  by  the 
most  unhesitating  submission;  ho  may  thus  in  time  be 
convinced  that  you  seek  not  10  exercise  any  authority. 
In  my  regard  for  you  and  Clara,  though  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  I  ventured  to  argue  and  plead  in  your 
favour,  till  such  a  strange,  wild  light  came  into  his 
eyes  that  I  was  alarmed,  and  durst  say  no  more." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam,  for  saying  so  much,1 
replied  Morton  gratefully.  "  I  would  obey  my  uncle, 
but  how  can  I  leave  Clara  f  I  will  go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  she  is  weeping." 

"You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Doctor  Sale, 
meeting  and  stopping  him  at  the  door. 

♦•  Have  you  been  pleading  my  cause  thenT 

"  I  have." 

"  And  with  whet  success  r* 

The  kind  Doctor  shook  his  head ;  and  after  glancing 
at  the  still  weeping  Clara,  and  her  graceful  consoler, 
led  Morton  out  of  hearing  before  he  replied. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  pleaded  in  vain ;  my  old  friend 
has  some  fancy  that  you  want  to  usurp  his  authority, 
or  more  properly  speakint;,  that  other  people  think 
you  should;  and  hence  his  obstinacy;  whilst  such  is 
the  state  of  his  mind,  that  he  must  not  be  further  op- 
t  posed  or  urged.  One  burst  of  irritation — the  strain- 
ing of  a  nerve,  might  make  him  an  idiot  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days :— soothe  him  by  constant  compli- 
ance, and  he  may  yet  be  ell  that  he  was  of  old.    You 


down;  it  will  be  bat  six  months  at  the  longeat,  and 
Morton  still  loves  you  better  than  any  one  else  in  tbt 
world ;  so  only  go  readily,  and  I  should  not  be  tor- 
prised  if  he  recalled  you  within  a  few  weeka.  Tta 
fancy  may  die  away  in  your  absence,  and  your  sap. 
mission  always  increases  his  affection/' 

**  Wo  to  the  meddling  fool  who  implanted  such  a 
base  suspicion,"  exclaimed  Delaval  fiercely. 

*•  Morton !"  cried  the  good  Doctor  in  surprise,  star- 
tied  by  his  unwonted  passion.  *'  I  have  known  yos 
from  a  boy,  and  never  aaw  you  thus  moved  before." 

••  Never  before  had  I  so  much  cause  to  be  moved," 
replied  the  vexed  youth,  ashamed  of  his  own  passion, 
and  abashed  by  Doctor  Sale's  rebuking  tone.  "I 
could  bear  it  for  myself;  but  you  saw  ber  weeping." 

M I  did ;  and  thought  I  had  never  eeen  a  more  striking 
group—you  in  your  anger— Miss  Luttrell  in  her  sor- 
row—and Mrs.  Fleming  in  her  grace.  A  very  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  woman  that  Mrs.  Fleming;— and 
a  great  deal  here,  he  added,  looking  steadily  at  De- 
laval. 

"  Yes,  she  has  won  all  hearts  by  her  friendly  atten- 
tions ;  and  has  urged  my  uncle  to  give  up  his  cruel 
purpose,  till  she  dared  urge  him  no  more." 

"  Indeed !"  observed  Doctor  Sale,  in  a  tone  which 
might  have  struck  one  less  preoccupied  than  Delaval 
"Do  you  suspect  any  one  in  particular  of  having 
aroused  your  uncle's  jealousy  of  interference  f" 

"  Mrs.  Fleming  remarked  that  my  going  abroad  was 
first  named  after  a  visit  from  Sir  Thomas  Medlvrott," 

"Mrs.  Fleming  remarked  this.  (Jmph!  Morton 
Park  is  a  fine  estate;  one  may  wish  to  secure  it 
through  the  nephew,  another  through---'' 

"  Through  whom  P  asked  Delaval  in  surprise,  ss 
the  Doctor  paused  abruptly,  the  wondering  case  of  hit 
young  friend  having  first  warned  him  that  he  was  ut- 
tering his  thoughts  aloud. 

"  Through  policy  and  affection,"  replied  the  Doctor 
carelessly.  "  Miss  Luttrell  is  must  fortunate  in  having 
won  the  regard  of  one  wealthy,  as  well  aa  worthy.** 

"  Clara's  preference  would  do  honour  to  the  beat 
and  noblest  in  the  land,"  answered  the  lover  proudly. 
I  trust  so,  for  your  sake.  But  come,  Delaval. 
away  with  that  look  of  anger  and  agony.  If  Sir 
Thomas  did  you  this  mischief,  which  is  doubtful,  it 
should  be  laid  to  meddling  stupidity,  not  malice;  and 
you  are  not  the  first  lover  who  has  been  parted  from 
his  '  " "    " 


pleaded  the 


is  bride  for  a  time.' 

"But  she  is  so  lovely  and  gentle," 
blushing  Morton  in  excuse. 

"  Others  have  been  as  lovely  and  gentle,**  observed 
the  Doctor,  wttfi  a  sigh.  "  Yon  do  not  doubt  her  con- 
stancy," he  added,  again  looking  steadily  at  Morton. 

"Can  I  doubt  truth  itself  P  asked  the  lover  indig- 
nantlv. 

"Then  cheer  up, and  bear  your  fate  as  a  man.  T*hii 
is  but  a  brief  parting— a  minor  trial;  and  you  were 
not  wont  to  let  trifles  ruffle  you." 

"  Trifles !"  repeated  the  lover  indignantly.  '•  fa  it  s 
trifle  to  be  banished  from  the  home  of  my  childhood? 
—from  the  presence  of  my  kind  uncle  ?— •from  the 
sight  of  her  whom  I  love  better  than  all  the  world 
beside ;  and  this  for  no  fault  of  mine ;  and  when  I 
had  been  promised  that  we  should  part  no  more,  and 
only  for  a  fancy,  which  is  in  itself  a  pang,  and  aa 
insult  P  I 

It  is  only  for  six  months  at  'the  utmost,"  said  the 
Doctor  soothingly.  ' 

"Only  six  months?— an  age.  Besides,  I  am  filled 
with  gloomy  forebodings,  and  dread  I  know  not  what 
Who  can  tell  what  may  come  to  pass  m  six  months  T 

Who  indeed  P  said  the  Doctor,  with  even  which  | 
seemed  turned  baok  upon  the  past    "  But  let  us  trust 
in  Him  who  ordereth  all  things  for  the  beat" 


go,  Morton,  as  you  promised,  without  further 
delay  or  debate.    I  am  sorry— very  sorry,  yet  it 


i  sorry— v 
ae,  Delav 


You  forget  the  time  when  yon  were  yonng  your- 
sen:  you  have  never  loved,"  replied  Debt vai  impa- 
tiently. 


-.-,       - _#  -  . . "Be still,  and  murmur  not !    You  know  not  what 

be  so.    But  come,  come,  Delaval,  don't  be  so  oast  you  are  saying/ observed  the  Doctor  sternly.  •'Reared 
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in  lorurious  indulgence  writhed  in  aatin— fed  with 
flattery  from  your  oirth,  you  fret  and  chafe  like  the 
Sybarite  of  old  at  the  crumpling  of  a  rote  leaf, 
llunk  you  that  othen  hive  not  had  their  triala?  Think 
yon  no  othen  have  loved  and  been  parted  like  your- 
aelf?  Many  a  Mailing  lip  masks  an  aching  heart. 
At  your  age  I  was  poor,  out  like  you  I  loved,  and 
Lucy  Irving  was  not  leai  fair  than  Clara  Luttrell. 
We  plighted  foith  and  parted.  When  I  returned  to 
claim  her  hand,  that  hand  waa  given  to  another.  All 
hate  their  trials." 

"That  hand  waa  given  to  another,"  repeated  De- 
tail with  a  alight  shiver,  as  the  speaker  turned  away. 

The  good  Doctor  would  have  had  4he  pampered 
hair  think  of  the  moral  of  his  tale— all  have  their 
triala;  but  the  ardent  lover  thooght  only  of  the  clos- 
ing circumstance :  «  When  I  returned  to  claim  her 
band,  that  hand  waa  given  to  another!*' 

He  stood  for  some  minutes  silent  and  thoughtful, 
then,  suiting  into  action,  hurried' back  to  the  library, 
but  Clara  was  no  longer  there;  she  was  in  her  bou 
doir  with  her  kind  consoler  Mrs.  Fleming. 

When  neit  the  lovers  met  she  was  composed,  but 
■ad ;  and  Delaval,  touched  by  this  Badness,  so  sweet, 
ao  gentle,  subdued  hia  own  emotion  that  he  might 
•pare  her  greater  Buffering. 

It  waa  curious  and  moving  too,  to  mark  the  ati — 


between  jealousy  and  affection  in  the  heart  of' 
Morton  daring  the  whole  of  that  evening,  indeed 
daring  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  hia  nephew's 
Way.  Thia  jealousy  waa  but  a  weed  that  had  aprung 
op  amid  a  rich  parterre— it  had  no  right  to  be  there- 
it  waa  an  alien  to  the  place;  but,  vile  aa  it  waa,  it 
could  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  fair  flowers 
amongst  which  it  bed  thrust  itself,  though  its  presence 
aotnewhat  marred  their  harmony.  Jealousy  waa  to 
him  a  strange  and  a  new  feeling— the  o&pnng  of  an- 
happy  circnmatancea;  whilst  his  affection  waa  the 
■tiong  and  abiding  principle  of  years,  and  kindness 
was  his  very  nature.  Had  his  mind  not  been  en- 
feebled, he  would  never  have  entertained  a  doubt  of 
hia  nephew;  had  his  love  for  that  nephew  been  leas 
wrong,  he  would  have  aeen  him  depart  not  only  with- 
out regret,  bnt  with  pleasure. 

Hia  feelings  seemed  so  contradictory  and  ao  painful 
to  himself,  that  Delaval  knew  not  whether  to  be  most 
hart  or  gratified  by  the  singular  contrast  of  his  hasty 
buiahment,  and  the  marks  of  affection  lavished  upon 
fcm.  Throughout  that  day  and  for  many  succeeding 
ones,  Mr.  Morton  could  not  order  the  veriest  trifle 
without  consulting  his  nephew  upon  it,  and  abiding 
by  his  decision ;  his  look  grew  dull  when  he  waa 
•way,  and  brightened  when  he  reappeared ;  he  leant 
on  hia  arm  when  he  walked  abroad  with  that  gentle, , 
dinging  pressure,  with  which  we  hang  on  the  arm  of 
those  whom  we  love  and  trust-he  deserted  his  favour- 
ite seat  by  his  wife's  arm-chair  that  he  might  sit  be- 
■da  Delaval ;  and  whilst  the  musical  tones  of  Mrs. 
Fleming  would  sometimes  fell  unheeded  on  hia  ear, 
not  a  word  dropped  from  the  lips  of  his  nephew  that 
waa  not #  caught  and  treasured,  as  we  treasure  the 
parting  words  of  those  most  dear.  His  tones,  when- 
ever he  addroaaad  him,  were  not  only  kind  bnt  caress- 
ing; such  tones  as  we  use  towards  those  beloved  ones 
whom  we  fear  we  have  offended.  Sometimes  he 
would  suddenly  place  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  or  gaze 
wistfully  into  his  face,  then  turn  away  with  swim- 
ring  eyes;  and  often  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  re- 
sanding  hia  sentence  of  banishment;  and  then  as 
often  some  painful  recollection  seemed  to  stay  his 


%  Only  once  again  did  that  wild  and  cunnine;  look 

K'  am  forth ;  and  that  was  when  Mrs.  Fleming,  in 
laval'a  presence,  ventured  a  hint  that  his  nephew 
needed  no  foreign  tour  to  polish  his  manners,  and  that 
many  would  regret  hia  absence. 

The  gleam  passed  away  on  the  instant— the  mut- 
tered—»  he  moat  go/'— waa  scarcely  audible;  bnt  all 
felt  that  farther  remonstrance  would  be  — '  J 


dangerous.    Even  Delaval  admitted  this,  and,  whilat 

SKteful  10  Mrs.  Fleming  for  her  interference  in  ha 
half,  declined  all  other  efforts,  resigning  himself  as 
he  beat  could  to  hia  fate.  He  aaw  that  hia  uncle  still 
loved  and  trusted  him,  and  touched  by  hia  simple  de- 
vices to  prove  it,  he  lost  all  feeling  of  resentment,  and 
received  and  returned  the  old  man's  marks  of  affec- 
tion with  the  grateful  warmth  which  they  deserved. 

Clara's  sadness,  loo,  was  eootbing;  and  mere  than 
once  he  caught  the  eyes  of  the  shy  and  silent  Isabel 
resting  upon  him,  ana  not  withdrawn  as  quickly  as  of 
old.  She  spoke  not  of  her  sorrow  at  his  departure; 
but  he  knew  by  those  looks  how  much  she  would  re- 
gret his  absence. 

He  would  willingly  have  devoted  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  ten  davs  to  hia  uncle  and  Clara;  bat 
there  were  visits  to  be  paid,  arrangements  to  be  made, 
which  occupied  much  of  hia  time.  Moreover,  Doc- 
tor Sale  had  warned  him  to  divert  Mr.  Morton's  mind 
aa  much  aa  possible  from  the  thought  of  their  parting; 
and  Clara's  languid  air  and  pallid  cheeks  gave  the 
like  warning  with  regard  to  her.  It  was  evident  that 
aha  was  struggling  with  some  sorrow,  which  was 
preying  on  her  oeaoty  and  her  health ;  and  Morton, 
rendered  more  self-denying  and  generous  by  the  depth 
and  purity  of  hia  love,  instead  of  increasing  that  sor- 
row by  lamentations  and  exactions,  aooght  only  how 
beat  to  soothe  it  by  the  most  devoted  and  delicate  at- 
tentions. Clara  felt  thia  conduct  as  it  deserved :  bat 
her  tears  only  fell  the  fester  when  alone,  and  the 
colourless  cheek  and  dimmed  eye  showed  how  brief 
and  broken  were  her  slumbers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

At  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  far  away," 
thought  Morton  Delaval,  aa  he  returned  from  a  ride 
undertaken  to  settle  a  matter  of  business  for  his  uncle. 
"  I  shall  have  taken  leave  of  Clara  for  months.  And 
how,  and  when,  may  we  meet  again!" 

The  spur  touched  his  home's  flank  at  the  thought, 
and  he  dashed  at  full  speed  across  the  park,  that  he 


ihed  at  full  speed  across  l 
might  not  lose  one  moment  of  her  society.  Hia  er- 
rand had  been  fulfilled  as  quickly  aa  possible,  and  he 
waa  now  hastening  back  to  devote  to  her  the  remain- 
ing boors  of  his  feat  day.  His  last  day!  What  a 
!l  in  thoae  brief  words, 
e  had  left  her  in  a  morning  aittingioom  which, 
though  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  her  use,  wen 
generally  occupied  by  her,  and  thither  he  proceeded 
immediately  cm  reaching  the  bouse.  Crossing  the  hall 
with  an  impatient  step,  he  waa  on  the  point  of  enter- 
ing the  apartment,  when  hia  progisas  waa  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  accompanied  by  a 
full  manly  voice— a  voice  not  only  rich,  hot  loll  of 
"  oderness  and  feeling.* 

There  waa  no  crime  in  singing  to  a  guitar,  yet  Mot* 

n  Delaval'e  spirit  revolted  at  the  sound.  He  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Fleming  touch  that  instrument  or 
aing— he  waa  not  even  aware  that  he  waa  a  musician ; 
yet  he  recognised  at  once  that  peculiarly  rich  and 
melodious  voice.  The  door  waa  slightly  ajar;  and 
the  lover,  scarcely  conscious  of  any  motive,  pushed  it 
open  ao  noiselessly  that  his  entrance  was  unobserved 
by  those  within.  The  scene  which  met  his  view  waa 
little  calculated  to  chase  away  the  frown  which  waa 
gathering  on  his  brow. 

Clara  Luttrell  was  seated  on  a  couch  in  an  attitude 
bespeaking  marked  attention,  if  not  admiration ;  whilst 
at  her  feet  aat  Gilbert  Fleming  with  the  guitar  along 
round  hia  neck,  and  hia  bead  ao  turned  that  he  could 
look  up  into  his  companion's  ftce,  and  read  every 
feeling  written  there. 

Hia  position  waa  eminently  graceful/for  the  son  had 
of  hia  motber'e  elegance:  and  Clara's  figure/ 
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WMiIigfaUymelioed  toward*  him.  Their  backs  were 
to  him,  bat  an  opposite  mirror  revealed  to  Delaval 
the  looks  of  the  mosician,  while  the  bowed  nee  of 
the  listener  wae  still  hid  from  his  gate. 

"  And  she  can  listen  with  interest  to  the  cay  songs 
of  another,  when  we  part  in  a  few  hours,'r  thought 
Morton,  bitterly,  as  the  unwelcome  visiter  ran  over  a 
merry  prelude :  bat  that  merry  prelude  died  away  into 
a  low,  soft  straiu;  and  the  tones  of  the  singer  were 
earnest  and  passionate,  not  mirthful.  Delaval  would 
gladly  have  gone  back  to  the  merry  prelude;  but  that 
could  not  be;  and  there  he  stood,  unheard,  unseen, 
every  word  of  that  passionate  strain  felling  into  his 
heart  like  a  drop  of  liquid  fire. 

SONG. 

When  joyous  youth  its  glory  shed, 

O'er  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea ; 
And  light  my  heart,  and  light  my  tread ; 

And  light  my  laugh  of  glee: 
Tet  still  e'en  then  in  nightly  dream, 

in  morning's  mystic  thought, 
Some  form  more  bright  than  summer  beam, 

My  restless  spirit  sought. 

When  deeper  feelings  stirr'd  my  heart. 

And  prouder  thoughts  were  mine, 
The  will  to  play  the  victor's  part— 

The  pow'r  to  rule,  and  shine : 
When  crowds  my  burning  words  could  thrill, 

And  rose  the  shout—  the  cheer  t 
A  voice  more  soft,  and  dearer  still, 

Came  whispering  in  mine  ear. 


When  chilling  doubt*  and  fears 

And  feme's  untruth  was  known; 
And  sorrow  came  like  winter's  snows, 

To  blight  hope's  bods  ere  blown: 
fieam'd  through  the  gloom  a  smile  benign, 

How  sweet  its  light  to  me ! 
That  form— that  voice— that  smile  were  thine— 

I  found  them  all  in  thee! 

The  singer  ceased  abruptly;  and  his  gaze  was  fixed 
more  earnestly  on  the  fece  or  the  listener;  whilst  her 
head  was  bowed  still  lower,  and  slightly  averted ;  it 
might  be  in  timid,  conscious  joy— it  might  be  in  cold 
reproof,  for  her  lover  could  not  catch  a  view  of  her 
countenance ;  but  he  saw  in  the  mirror  the  look  of  the 
musician,  and  his  features  grew  of  a  deadly  paleness 
at  the  sight.  It  was  such  a  look  as  he  deemed  none 
had  a  right  to  turn  on  Clara  but  himself— such  a  look 
as  she  should  brook  from  no  other. 

The  guitar  was  hushed;  and  he  who  had  touched 
it  put  forth  his  hand,  it  might  be  to  take  the  hand  of 
Clara,  which  lay  listlessly  upon  her  lap;  but  before 
he  could  reach  it,  the  stamp  of  an  angry  foot  made 
him  suddenly  torn  his  head;  and  in  so  doing  he  en- 
countered  the  wrathful  gate  ef  the  indignant  lover, 
whose  livid  lip  was  quivering  beneath  the  convulsive 
pressure  of  his  teeth.  A  murmur  rather  than  a  cry 
told  that  Clara  too  had  caught  sight  of  the  ireful  Dels- 
val;  but,  instead  of  rising  to  welcome  him,  she  sat 
still  and  silent,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Not  so  Gilbert  Fleming.  In  an  instant  he  was  on  his 
feet,  and  advancing  towards  Morton  with  an  extended 
hand,  the  very  hand  which  had  been  put  forth  as  if  to 
take  Clara's. 

M I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Delaval,  for  I  have  ridden 
over  on  purpose  to  wish  vou  good-bye ;  and  have  been 
I  for  you  this  hair  hour." 

er*s  manner  was  if  possil 
even  than  usual,  and  Delaval'f  hand 


The 


nolo 


rily 


>  cordial 

i  involunt* 

to  his  friendly  pressure;  but  when  his 

tonishment    at    this    unembarrassed 

warmth  had  passed  away,  he  answered  coldly  and 

with  a  touch  of  irony, 

"I  am  sorry  yon  should  have  taken  so  much  trouble, 


Mr.  Fleming;  and  fear  you  moat  have 
hang  heavy  in  my  absence." 

"The  latter  could  not  be  in  Mies  Luttrell's  pre- 
sence," replied  Gilbert  Fleming,  with  graceful,  bat 
careless  gallantry ;  so  careless  that  it  would  have  been 
little  short  of  insult  addressed  to  one  whom  he  had 
sought  to  woo.  "  And  as  for  trouble,  I  should  think 
nothing  of  a  ride  of  treble  the  length,  for  the  plea- 
sore,  though  a  painful  one,  of  shaking  hands  with  you 
before  your  departure." 

It  was  impossible  to  quarrel  with  one  so  frank,  so 
cordial;  it  seemed  mean  and  churlish  to  treat  him 
with  distrust  or  coldness;  but  though  Delaval  felt  all 
this,  he  found 4 1  impossible  on  the  present  occasion  to 
maintain  or  assume  the  easy  indifference  for  which 
he  was  generally  distinguished. 

"You  sing  well,  Mr.  Fleming,"  be  observed  ab- 
ruptly, replying  only  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head  to  that  gentleman  ■  flattering  assurances  of  re- 
gard. "There  is  an  earnestness  a  passion  I  may 
•ay,  in  your  tones,  which  none  who  sins;  for  hire,  and 
not  from  feeling,  can  ever  hope  to  equal" 

M  You  really  think  so  I  I  am  most  highly  gratified 
by  your  holding  such  an  opinion.  The  gentleman 
who  sings  and  plays  the  guitar  should  do  both  super- 
latively, or  not  at  all ;  and  I  own,  when  I  once  begin 
I  am  so  completely  carried  out  of  myself  that  time  and 
circumstances  are  both  forgotten." 

u  As  they  were  just  now— I  can  well  imagine  that," 
replied  Delaval  drily.  "  Were  the  words  your  own- 
improvised  for  the  occasion  V 

•*  So,  indeed ;  I  am  no  poet.  They  were  written 
by  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  pictures  to  himself  per- 
fection, which  he  never  finds.  But  I  am  keeping  yea 
standing,  and  talking  of  myself  instead  of  your  and 
leaving  Morton  the  place  next  Clara,  according  to 
custom,  he  took  a  seat  on  his  other  side.  "  I  haTe 
been  waiting  for  you  so  long  that  I  have  now  scarcely 
five  minutes  to  spare,  for  1  must  be  back  at  Holly 
Grove  within  an  kour.  I  have  been  discussing  your 
journey  with  Mr.  Morton,  and  think  I  can  give  yon  a 
few  hints  which  may  be  useful,  though  it  m  a  mty  he 
persists  in  your  setting  off  so  late  in  the  season.  You 
go  to  Italy,  1  think  r 

*'  Such  is  my  uncle's  desire." 

"  It  is  lonely  to  be  in  a  foreign  land  without  ac- 

anaintancos    shall  I  furnish  you  with  letters  of  iuiro- 
uctionf 


M  Thank  you.   I  hope  to  persuade  a  friend  to 
pany  me,  and  shall  find  several  acquaintances  there, 
so  need  not  trouble  you." 

••That  makes  a  difference,  but  if  you  change  your 
mind,  and  should  like  the  letters,  only  let  me  know. 
And  now  for  my  hints,  which  I  have  committed  to 
paper,  fearing  that  I  might  not  see  you."  The  hints 
were  produced,  explained,  and  commented  on— re- 


grets and  good  wishes  were  repeated;  and  then  Fle- 
ming took  his  leave,  with  the  same  open  cordiality, 
[,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  would  no  longer  intrude, 


as  Delaval  must  naturally  wish  him,  a  comparative 
stranger,  out  of  his  way  at  such  a  moment ;  an  asser- 
tion which  Delaval  did  not  contradict.  He  had  taken 
the  paper  containing  the  hints— he  had  listened  to  his 
advice  and  good  wishes  without  interruption,  but  hsi 
replies  had  been  brief  and  cold ;  and,  as  the  unwel- 
come visiter  rode  off,  Delaval  tore  that  paper 
atoms,  though  Fleming's  adieux  to  Clara  had  1 
those  of  a  mere  indifferent  acquaintance. 

Miss  Luttrell  could  not  mil  to  perceive  the  tearing 
of  that  paper,  but  she  neither  looked  up  nor  spoke, 

*  ~ it  had  f       • 


and  Delaval  broke  the  silence  after 

moments.    His  manner  as  he  did  so  was  unusually 

abrupt,  and  his  voice  had  lost  the  gentle  tone  of  love. 
'*  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Fleming**  songr 
"It  was  iU-thned— I  wish  he  had  not  sung  it    I 

wish  he  had  not  come  to-day,"  said  Clara,  in  low  and 

tremulous  accents. 
"Isthistruef    May  I  believe  your  he  questioned 
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M  Indeed,  indeed  yoa  may,"  answered  the  trembling 
girl;  and  her  words  had  the  earnestness  of  truth, 
though  the  Mill  kept  her  face  averted. 

"  Did  you  not  aak  him  to  sina;?" 

"Oh!  no.  How  can  you  think  iof  We  had  been 
silent  some  minatea,  and  then  he  took  up  the  guitar." 

**  But  hia  look  when  the  song  waa  ended,  Clara— 
did  you  see  that?" 

"  My  head  waa  turned  away ;  but  I  saw  your  look 
in  the  mirror,  and  waa  frightened  at  your  anger." 

M  Have  I  not  cause  for  anger,  Clara?" 

"  What  have  I  done,  Morton,  that  you  should  look 
and  speak  so  sternly?  Could  I  help  it  if  Mr.  Fleming 
chose  to  sing?  Heaven  knows  I  wish  he  had  not 
come  to-day.  It  is  our  last  day :  make  it  not  sadder 
still  by  unkind  thoughts  and  unkind  words.  At  least, 
let  us  part  in  peace,  if  not  in  joy." 

Morton  was  touched,  and  his  anger  vanished. 

"  I  would  neither  be  stern  nor  unkind  to  you,  sweet 
love;  but  there  are  fearful  forebodings  in  my  mind 
which  I  can  neither  banish  nor  control  If  I  should 
return  and  find  you  another's— such  things  have 
been." 

Clara  started—turned  deadly  pale,  and  gasped  for 
breath,  as  she  faltered  out—*'  Why  should  you  think 
thusr 


be  spread  out  between  them.  The  one  might  be 
stricken  with  sickness;  and  the  other  not  there  to 
soothe  or  to  tend.  Nay,  this  sickness  might  end  in 
death,  and  the  loved  one  not  be  by  to  receive  the  last 
embrace— the  last  sad  look.  One  might  prove  false- 
such  things  had  been,  and  wedded  hearts,  not  hands, 
been  left  to  mourn  their  widowhood.  But  no;  nei- 
ther would  think  of  that,  and  drove  away  the  phan- 
tom fiend  Distrust  that  would  have  raised  a  doubt 

But  though  neither  sickness  nor  falsehood  should 
come  upon  them,  yet  still  they  would  be  alone  who 
had  been  together.  They  could  not  turn  to  each 
other  for  sympathy,  and  life  would  lose  half  its  de- 
light, earth  all  its  glory,  when  the  loved  one  was  not 
by  lo  say,  or  look — how  beautiful. 

Clara  s  hand  was  held  in  that  of  her  lover  as  they 
walked  slowly  on;  but  few  were  the  words  which 
passed  between  them,  for  sorrow  loves  not  speech; 
and  when  was  a  last  walk  ever  noisy  ? 

"  Mot  there,"  said  Clara,  shrinking  back,  as  Morton 
would  have  led  her  up  the  path  where  his  passion 
bad  first  burst  forth. 

44  Why  not,  love?  It  has  long  been  the  first  and  last 
spot  which  we  have  visited  at  meeting  and  parting." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  here  that— that— " 


That  I  frightened  you  with  my  vehemence,"  said 
Think  iU  Clara!    Can  vou  believe  I  should  be1  Morton,  closing  the  sentence.    "True,  Clara,  true; 
•aim  as  I  am  if  I  thought  it?    Am  I  one  to  be  put  off.  I  but  it  waa  here  that  you  first  owned  your  love;  and 
and  taken  up  again  at  pleasure,  and  only  say— as  you  .now  that  you  have  vowed  to  be  mine,  I  doubt  you  no 
am  I  one  to  win  and  (hen  despu  *    *  m  .....  .   - 


ivou 
will?  Or  am  I  one  to  win  and  (hen  despise?  My 
love  for  you  broke  the  calm  of  ray  life;  and  the  storm 
of  passion  once  raised,  who  shall  allay  its  fury  ?  I  do 
not  think  you  will  give  your  hand  to  another- 1  rely 
on  your  love — to  doubt  it  were  worse  than  death;  yet 
a  fearful  foreboding  is  upon  me — the  dread  that  we 
shall  not  meet  as  we  part.  Clara,  you  love  me— vou 
have  said  so.  Swear  it!  Swear  that  nothing  shall 
change  your  heart— that  nothing  shall  ever  induce 
you  to  listen  to— to  wed  another. 

M  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  swear,"  said  Clare  with  a 
shudder,  averting  her  face  from  his  eager  gaze,  and 


longer.  Come,  love;  it  will  be  months  before  we 
tread  this  path' again;  and  I  have  something  to  show 
you." 

Clara  yielded,  as  she  always  did  to  the  wishes  of 
those  whom  she  loved ;  but  her  footfall  waa  slow  and 
heavy. 

" There,  Clara;  I  leave  this  to  your  care  in  my  ab- 
sence. It  will  not  flourish  if  you  cease  to  tend  it; 
but  wither  audita,  as  I  should  do  were  you  to  forget 


trembling  beneath  the  grasp  that 


I  can  never  forget  you,  dear  Morton," 

'Clara  in  much  emotion,  glancing  at  the  beautiful 

upon  her  shrub  with  which  he  had  replaced  the  laurel,  planted 

by  Fleming  and  torn  up  in  passion.    It  was  one  of  the 

most  lovely  of  the  Kalmias,  a  flower  particularly  dear 


-  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  false!— to  murder  the 
peace — to  torture  the  heart  of  him  who  hath  confided] to  Clara,  as  being  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
that  peace  and  that  heart  to  your  keeping.    The  thief  she  had  so  often  gathered'  it  in  her  childhood.    Mor- 
*"""      "  '    '  ■---■-—  1-A-    -L-  r-'—  ton  had  heard  her  mention  this,  and  she  was  deeply 

touched  by  this  delicate  attention ;  and  yet,  even 
whilst  she  thanked  him  with  tender  tones  and  swim- 


takes"  but  gold— the  assassin  takes  but  life— the  false 
coquette  leaves  life,  but  takes  away  all  that  could 
give  it  worth,"  answered  Delaval  sternly. 

"I  am  no  coquette— I  will  not  be  false/'  feltered 
the  agitated  girt 

44  Will  you  swear  this!" 

-  Tea,  if  you  will  it  But  look  not— speak  not  thus," 
she  added  with  another  shudder. 

"  Tremble  not  thus,  love ;  there  is  no  cause  for  fear. 
You  are  mine— mine  now  for  life,  let  who  will  seek 
to  part  us— vowed  to  me  by  a  vow,  which  you  dare 
not  break,  lest  the  curse  that  rests  on  the  head  of  the 
oath-breaker  rests  upon  you.  Pardon  my  passion.  I 
could  not  bear  that  another  should  presume  to  look  at 
you  thus,  when  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow.  Smile 
on  me  once  again;  and  that  smile  will  banish  the 
gloomy  forebodings  which  have  wrought  some  mad. 


Clara  tried  to  smile;  but  it  was  only  an  April  smile, 
for  her  tears  fell  feat  as  she  did  so,  and  it  needed  much 
soothing  on  the  part  of  Delaval  to  restore  her  compo- 
sure; but  his  attentions  were  at  length  successful,  and 
the  lovers  set  off  on  their  last  walk. 

Their  last  walk !  What  a  world  of  sorrow  in  those 
three  short  words!  There  is  sadness  in  the  thought 
even  when  those  with  whom  we  must  part  on  the 
morrow  are  only  lightly  prized ;  but  when  that  part- 
ing is  with  the  one  most  loved  on  earth— the  sharer 
ofour  inmost  thoughts— of  all  our  secret  hopes  and 
fears,  there  are  no  words  to  tell  the  pang.  They 
were  bound  to  each  other  by  fervent  vows;  but  who 
should  say  what  six  long  months  might  bring  to  pass? 
The  sea,  and  the  plain,  and  the  mountain,  would  soon 


eyes,  she  seemed  unwilling  to  linger  near  the 
Was  she  so  very  sensitive  that  that  burst  of 
passion  could  never  be  remembered  without  a  shud- 
der and  a  pang! 

"Oh!  that  you  were  not  going!"  she  exclaimed; 
then  added,  resolutely  >— ••  I  will  look  on  this  flower 
every  day— I  will  think  that  you,  though  in  a  foreign 
land,  can  see  my  care:  it  shall  be  nourishing  when 
you  return — but  tarry  not" 

44  Tarry,  when  away  from  you  !°  exclaimed  the  ar- 
dent lover. 

If  Delaval's  last  walk  was  sad,  his  last  evening  waa 
still  more  so.  Clara  could  with  difficulty  retain  any 
tolerable  degree  of  composure,  whilst  Mr.  Morton  sat 
beside  him  showing  his  affection  with  almost  childish 
simplicity,  now  gating  into  his  face  with  swimming 

Set,  then  turning  those  swimming  eyes  away ;  sitting 
ent  and  abstracted  for  some  moments,  then  speak- 
ing hurriedly,  and  breaking  off  as  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  his  hear- 
ers could  not  gather.  Again,  as  when  he  had  first 
broached  the  subject,  he  seemed  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  recalling  the  sentence  of  banishment, yet 
the  evening  passed  away;  and  the  sentence  remained 
in  full  force. 

Warned  by  Doctor  Sale  of  the  injurious  effects 
which  excitement,  whether  painful  or  pleasant,  bat 
particularly  the  former,  might  produce  on  his  ancle, 
the  grateful  Delaval  endeavoured  to  appear  not  only 
calm  but  cheerful ;  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  with  her  una 
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Judicious  kindnem,  did  her  bail  to  second  hb  pnrpoM, 
though  thit  assumption  of  cheerfulness,  as  nay  be 
supposed,  was  in  reality  little  cheering  to  any. 

Delaval  was  to  depart  at  seven  on  the  morrow ;  and 
it  had  been  agreed  that,  to  save  bit  uncle  and  Clara 
from  needleai  pain,  their  adieox  should  be  made  on 
the  preceding  night  Those'  adieux  to  Mrs.  Fleming 
and  her  niece  were  warm  and  friendly  in  tbe  extreme ; 
to  the  kind  attentions  of  the  former  he  confided  his 
ancle  and  Clara  till  the  return  of  the  Sand  fords,  who 
were  expected  shortly  with  their  now  rapidly  reco- 
vering daughter;  whilst  to  the  latter  he  spoke  of  the 
books  which,  admidst  all  his  engagements,  he  had 
snatched  time  to  select  for  her  use;  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  should  derive  from  marking  the  develop- 
ment of  her  intellect  on  his  return. 

The  aunt  prophesied  his  happy  restoration  to  Mor- 
ton Park,  and  promised  to  watch  over  his  treasures 
with  her  wonted  grace  and  grackrasness ;  whilst  the 
cold,  clammy  hand  of  the  niece  lingered  long  in  the 
warm  pressure  of  his;  but  one  look  end  a  low— good- 
bye—was  all  she  could  say  in  return  for  his  kind  and 
encouraging  words.  Then  the  hand  was  withdrawn 
abruptly;  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  he 
caught  the  sound  of  a  half-emothered  sob. 

All  beside  had  retired,  and  Delaval  was  left  alone 
with  his  ancle. 

"  Yoa  will  write  often— very  often,  both  to  Clam 
and  me,"  said  Mr.  Morton  abruptly,  breaking  a  long 
silence. 

••Certainly,  my  dear  uncle,  yoa  may  depend  on 
that,"  replied  his  nephew,  roused  from  a  painful 
revery. 

••And  mind  all  I  told  yoa  this  morning;  yoa  mast 
not  forget  that** 

••  I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness/*  an 
swered  Delaval ;  and  then  both  relapsed  into  silence, 
which  lasted  some  time. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late;  there  is  the  clock 
striking  eleven,  and  have  you  to  see  Clara,  poor  girl," 
exolaimed  Mr.  Morton  starting  np,  then  sinking  down 
•gain  into  his  chair.  M  Do  not  keep  her  op  too  long. 
Delaval  j  she  has  not  been  looking  well  of  late,  and 
this  parting  is  a  heavy  trial  f  and  here  the  old  man's 
voice  became  so  unsteady  that  he  conJd  say  no  more. 

**  A  heavy  trial  indeed,  air,  to  others  as  well  as  Cla- 
im," replied  his  nephew  with  a  sigh. 

"Ay,  that  it  is/'  said  his  uncle  in  deep  emotion, 
"  Bat  it  mast  be  so,"  he  added  quickly,  placing  his 
hand,  it  might  almost  be  said,  coaxingiy  on  his  ne- 
phew's shoulder.  •*  Don't  think  that  I  send  you  forth 
in  unkindness,  Delaval;  tell  me  that  you  do  not." 

"  No,  my  dear  ancle ;  I  am  sore  yon  mean  all  for 
my  happiness." 

-That  do  I  truly,  my  dear  boy;  for  whom  have  1 
now  to  care  for  me  bat  you,  since  she  is  gone.  Yet 
not  gone  for  ever— I  saw  her  there  to-day— there  in 
that  chair  where  she  used  to  sit  for  hours.  And  I 
thought  she  looked  sad,  and  did  not  smile  upon  me  as 
formerly.  Do  you  think  she  could  be  angry  at  my 
sending  vou  away  f"  he  questioned,  gating  eagerly 
into  his  lace. 

Delaval  longed  to  remain— one  word  even  now 
might  accomplish  his  wish ;  bat  that  word  would  con- 
firm his  ancle  in  a  delusion,  which  would  probably 
prove  fatal  to  his  reason ;  and  tbe  ungenerous  impulse 
was  checked  with  a  blush  of  shame.  If  not  self-de- 
nying from  principle,  Morton  Delaval  could  be  self- 
denying  from  affection. 

•*  Banish  such  thoughts,  ray  dear  uncle;  yon  most 
have  been  deluded  by  a  shadow,"  replied  Delaval 
soothingly,  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  almost  infan- 
'tine  simplicity  of  the  speaker's  look  and  tone. 

"No;  no  delusion— no  shadow.  I  see  her  very 
often,  though  others  do  not,"  murmured  the  old  man, 
in  a  low  but  obstinate  lone. 

-  Since  we  must  part,  my  dear  uncle,  to  prolong  this 
interview  is  only  harrowing  to  both,"  observed  Dela- 
val with  an  effort,  anxious  to  tarn  the  current  of  hit 


node's  thoughts,  and  throw  off  the  paralol  impression 
caused  by  that  uncle's  words. 

••  Yes;  you  must  go,"  observed  his  uncle  with  tbe 
hurried  manner  and  furtive  glance  which  always  ac- 
companied those  words.  '*  Well,  give  me  your  arm  to 
my  room.  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  for  the  last 
time— I  may  be  with  her  when  he  comes  back,"  he 
murmured,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

More  and  more  pained,  Delaval  not  only  gave  him 
the  required  support,  but  compelled  himselt  to  speak 
cheerfully  of  the  future;  and  it  was  a  touching  sight 
to  mark  how  the  old  man  clung  to  his  arm,  and  drank 
in  his  words. 

His  chamber  was  reached ;  and  then  came  another 
silence  such  as  there  had  been  in  the  saloon.  Neither 
liked  to  be  the  first  to  say  farewell ;— it  was  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Morion's  valet 

14  Ah !  Barnes,so  you  think  it  is  time  I  went  to  bed ; 
and  you  are  right.  God  bless  you,  Delaval !  God  bless 
you !  I  cannot  say  more  now.  My  head  is  odd — I 
have  no  words,"  cried  the  old  roan  in  broken  accents, 
throwing  his  arms  round  his  nephew's  neck.  **  God 
bless  you!  There,  go  now !  go !"  he  added,  holding 
him  in  a  close  embrace  for  a  moment,  then  potting 


him  hastily  away. 


•  Go  J  go !  Say  nothing—! 
>ut  I  cannot  bear  it  now." 


know 


all  you  would  say;  but  1 

Delaval  did  go  in  silence  and  sorrow,  bat  as  he 
looked  back,  on  reaching  the  door,  he  aaw  that  bis 
uncle  had  sunk  down  into  his  easy  chair  with  one  u{ 
those  almost  childish  fits  of  weeping  to  which  he  had 
of  late  been  subject. 

The  nephew's  first  impulse  waa  to  return,  but  a  de- 
precating glance  from  tne  trusty  valet  restrained  bis 
steps.  Mr.  Morton  was  al  ways  relieved  by  such  tears ; 
and  a  second  parting  would  only  increase  his  emotion 
already  so  painful  and  alarming. 

We  shall  not  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  the  lovers, 
whose  interview  was  of  some  duration;  enough  that 
the  last  adieu  was  spoken— fresh  vows  of  love  ex- 
changed ;  and  that  the  broken  sobs  of  the  maiden, 
and  the  quivering  lip  of  Delaval,  as  he  rushed  from 
the  room,  were  sufficient  proofs  that  this  interview 
had  wrung  the  hearts  of  both. 

Hastily  dismissing  Adams,  with  orders  to  call  him 
at  a  proper  hour  in  the  morning,  the  banished  heir 
drew  back  the  curtains  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
open  the  window,  that  he  might  cool  hie  levered  brow 
with  the  refreshing  air  of  night ;  but  as  he  pot  the 
curtain  aside,  he  started  back  with  a  thrill  of  awe. 
That  window  looked  out  in  the  direction  of  the  mau- 
soleum ;  and  a  corpse-light  seemed  gleaming  through 
the  darkness  in  that  direction. 

A  little  thought  and  observation  showed  him  that 
this  fancied  corpse-light  was  but  the  reflection  of  the 
candle  on  his  dressing  table ;  but  the  feeling  of  awe 
remained  in  spite  of  this  simple  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. In  sadness  and  sorrow  the  imaginative 
see  omens  in  all  things. 

Throwing  open  the  window  he  leant  pantingry  out, 
for  his  heart  was  oppressed,  and  his  breathing  heavy. 
His  fevered  brow  was  cooled,  and  his  heaving  chest 
relieved  by  the  cool  night  air;  but  there  was  nothing 
cheering  ta  the  unbroken  dusky  gloom  around.  His 
eve  strove  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  gather  one 
gleam  of  light,  but  it  strove  in  vain— there  was  no  j 
gleam  of  light,  in  earth  or  heaven.  There  was  no 
storm — there  were  no  black  clouds;  but  above,  below, 
an  inky  darkness  without  a  break— without  a  shadow. 
It  told  to  the  heart  of  the  watcher  of  a  gloomy,  hopeless 
destiny ;  nothing  to  conquer,  but  all  to  endure :— a 
dull,  unbroken  monotony  of  evil,  wearing  the  manly 
frame  down  to  an  infant's  feebleness,  crushing  the 
manly  spirit  into  idiotic  despondency;  like  the  tor- 
tures of  old,  adding  day  by  day  a  little  to  the  weight 
bearing  down  on  the  chest  of  the  prior  sufferer. 

The  stillness,  too,  was  nearly  as  unbroken  as  the 
darkness ;  no  human  being  seemed  awake  but  him- 
self; there  was  not  even  the  barking  of  a  dog,  or  the 
hooting  of  an  owl ;  tbe  very  breeze  swept  by  without 
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a  murmur;  and  ho  had  to  wrestle  with  the  silence 
sad  the  darkness  all  aloue.  How  he  longed  for  the 
rothing,  and  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  wind  to  break 
that  fearful  calm!  How  he  longed  tor  even  but  one 
pale  star  in  that  dark,  gray  sjty ;  hue  there  came  not 
even  that.  There  was  nothing  to  cheer  the  exile; 
and  all  waa  ao  atiU,  it  teemed  as  if  he  waa  aloue  in 
his  sad  watching— solitary  in  his  sorrow— his  going 
onthought  of,  unlamented  by  others. 

"All  calm  without— all  wild  within,  the  many 
sleep— the  one  alone  keeps  vigil,"  waa  his  bitter 
thought.    "  My  presence  will  not  be  missed." 

The  French  watch  on  his  dressing-table  struck  two . 
and  the  low  soft  tune  which  succeeded  the  striking, 
jarred  painfully  on  every  nerve ;  it  seemed  a  mockery 
of  his  strong  excitement.  His  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  dash  the  bauble  on  the  floor;  then,  ashamed 
of  this  sudden  passion,  the  extended  hand  waa  with- 
drawn and  shaded  his  face,  yet  there  was  no  one  to 
look  upon  him.  What  a  change  had  the  admission  of 
one  strong  passion  wrought  in  his  formerly  passive 
mind !  With  love  had  comejealousy ,  and  what  might 
not  follow  in  its  train?  The  calm  of  the  boy  waa 
over.  The  restlessness  of  the  man  waa  astir.  Many 
might  say  what  he  had  been,  but  who  should  say  what 
he  would  be?  The  boy  changes  not  into  the  man  aa 
suddenly  and  easily  as  does  the  chrysalis  into  the  but- 
terfly, though  there  is  restlessness  in  both.  Love  has 
its  delights,  but  love  has  also  its  penalties;  and  the 
balance  of  our  destinies  is  more  nearly  adjusted  than 
Delaval  had  learnt  to  believe. 

To  sleep  seemed  to  him  impossible;  ao,  closing  the 
window,  he  seated  himself  in  an  antique  chair  beside 
it  And  there  sat  the  pampered  minion  of  fortune, 
fretting,  rebelling  at  his  first  cross ;  making  it  more  in- 
tolerable by  this  very  rebelling,  and  deepening  the 
gloom  of  the  present  hy  fearful  forebodings  of  the  fu- 
ture— a  future  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fore* 
aee  or  control ;  and  which  if  he  had  even  had  might 
to  rule,  in  man's  finite  folly,  be  might  have  ruled  to 
his  own  misery,  not  happiness.  Ilia  wealth  and 
amiable  disposition  had  failed  to  aave  him  from  trial 
Why  not  1  They  were  blessings  to  be  received  with 
thanks,  and  used  carefully  by  the  guidance  of  God's 
spirit,  not  earnests  of  an  exemption  from  the  lot  of 
sinful  man,  who  needs  to  pass  through  much  tribula- 
tion to  wean  his  heart  from  earth. 

He  thought  not  of  the  many  who  are  born  to  paio 
and  trouble :  who  know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  a  hap- 
py childhood,  who,  pinched  by  poverty  and  surround- 
ed by  crime,  grow  up  in  squalid  wretchedness  their 
pangs  anaoothed  bp  the  caresses  of  fond  parents,  or 
the  thought  of  a  blessed  hereaAer,  where  there  shall 
be  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  pain  for  the  trusting  and 
humble.  He  thought  not  of  the  many  in  the  strength 
of  manhood,  in  the  feebleness  of  age — the  sturdy  man, 
the  gentle  woman,  worn  down  by  want  and  suffering 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  who  would  have  held  them- 
selves bleat  with  a  tithe  of  his  superfluities  *— he 
thought  only  of  one — and  that  one  himself.  Others 
had  oeen  parted  from  those  they  loved  before,  and 
with  a  thousandfold  km  hope  of  a  happy  meeting ; 
but  he  remembered  not  this.  Sorrow  was  to  him  aa 
a  strange  thing,  and  he  had  not  learnt  to  bear  it.  We 
envy  those  whom  we  count  prosperous— there  is  many 
a  heavy  heart  joined  to  a  smiling  fortune ;  or  if  not  ao, 
the  thwarting  of  a  momenta  wish  causes  a  sharper 
pang,  from  the  contrast,  to  him  who  enioya,  than  the 
olignting  of  a  life's  long  hope  to  him  who  endures. 

«*  There  ie  no  sleep  lo-night  for.  roe,"  thought  Dela- 
val, aa  ha  leant  back  in  the  antique  chair,  looking 
through  the  casement  on  the  darkness  without.  But 
sleep  flies  not  from  the  young,  aa  it  does  from  the  old, 
and  unconsciously  he  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber,  from 
which  he  started  up  at  length  with  a  feeling  of  chill 
and  awe.  His  dreams  had  been  too  confused  and  in- 
distinct to  admit  of  their  dwelling  on  his  memory 
but  he  awoke  with  a  shudder,  as  if  they  had  been 
painful  and  oppressive. 


The  fire  had  gone  out— the  lamp  had  just  expired : 
all  now  was  as  dark  within  the  chamber  as  it  had 
been  without  ere  he  fell  asleep.  The  same  dusky 
gray  waa  in  the  sky  overhead,  but  abroad  in  the  east 
where  this  gloomy  canopy  of  cloud  fell  on  the  earth, 
there  was  a  narrow  streak  of  light,  that  widened  and 
widened,  and  lengthened  and  lengthened,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  eaze,  till  morning  spread  in  her  blushing 
beauty,  ana  earth  was  bathed  once  more  in  all  her 
loveliness. 

The  words  of  the  clever  American  writer,  "After 
the  darkest  night  comes  the  brightest  dawn,"  recurred 
to  Delaval ;  and  his  heart  grew  somewhat  lightened, 
but  he  felt  chilled  by  his  long  watching,  and  hurrying 
over  his  morning  toilet  without  waiting  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Adams,  be  hastened  out  into  the  garden  that 
he  might  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  look  up  at  Clara's 
window  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  sweet,  fair  face 
once  more. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Earlt  as  it  was  there  waa  another  astir ;  and  light 
as  was  his  tread,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  sleepers, 
that  other  heard  it;  and  as  he  reached  his  uncle's 
door,  the  kind  old  man  came  forth  in  his  dressing 
sown  to  meet  him.  He  most  have  been  listening  for 
his  step— perhaps  he  too  had  slept  but  little  that  night. 

M I  could  not  let  you  go  without  seeing  you  once 
again,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
his  shoulder,  and  leaning  upon  him  whilst  he  looked 
fondly  into  his  face.  M  You  are  sad—very  sad.  I 
feared  it  would  be  ao ;  and  therefore  I  wished  to  see 
rain,  lest  you  should  think  yourself  hardly  dealt 
too  are  not  banished, Delaval;  not  aent  away 
because  I  love  you  less— mind  that  You  are  only 
going  a  short  tour— most  young  men  take  tours— it  is 
good  for  them  to  travel  A  very  short  time— not 
longer  than  six  months— perhaps  only  three— perhaps 
only  one ;  for  I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  and  long  for  your 
return.  Draw  for  what  you  will,  for  all— every  six- 
pence will  be  yours  at  my  death.  I  have  taken  care 
of  that,  mind ;  put  it  beyond  my  own  power  to  help 
it,  lest  I  should  he  worked  on  by  others ;  such  things 
have  been,  and  I  don't  feel  quite  right  here  some- 
times," putting  his  hand  to  his  bead  ;  "  but  the  heart 
ia  the  same  as  ever.  It  all  came  from  her,  and  must 
all  go  to  her  nephew.  Sainsbury  has  done  it,  so  you 
need  have  no  anxiety  on  that  account." 

*•  My  dear  uncle,"mid  Delaval  gratefully,  yet  half 
reproachfully,  "all  my  anxiety  is  for  you,  not  for  your 
wealth." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Delaval.  There  ia  not  a  place 
for  a  mean  thought  in  your  heart ;  you  never  cared  for 
money." 

"Because,  through  your  kindness,  I  never  foil  the 
need  of  it." 

"  Ah ;  well,  you  were  always  grateful  and 
tionaie — worthy  of  our  love,"  replied  the  old 
with  faltering  accents,  adding  abruptly,  aa  if  doubtful 
of  his  own  weakness, "  but  I  must  not  detain  you— 
only  be  sure  and  write— write  very  often—  wnte  to 
me  as  well  aa  to  Clara.  You  will  be  back  soon ;  and 
then  we  will  have  a  merry— that  is,  a  happy  wed- 
ding," correcting  himself  "  We  can't  be  merry  now 
she  is  gone ;  but  we  will  try  and  be  happy.  God 
bless  you,  my  boy!  I  shall  long  to  see  you  again. 
Bless  you  a  thoosand,  thousand  fold!" 

For  some  moments  the  old  man  held  him  in  a  close 
embrace;  then  hia  arras  were  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  stepping  back  into  his  room  he  closed  the  door 
and  locked  it,  ere  Delaval  folt  quite  assured  that  he 
was  alone. 

«  May  God  pay  back  this  kindness,  and  these  bless- 
ings on  your  own  head,  and  guard  you  from  all  evil," 
was  the  reverent  prayer  of  the  deeply  touched  Dela- 
val, aa  he  lingered  a  moment  beside  his  uncle's  door, 
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with  the  tears  which  that  uncle  had  shed  still  wet  on 
hit  cheek. 

Had  the  aged  man  watched  and  waited  for  his 
coming,  and  bad  the  young  maiden  slept  the  while? 
Delaval  paosed  a  minute  before  Clara's  door,  but  no 
sound  came  forth  from  within  to  tell  whether  she 
slept  or  woke ;  he  went  on  his  way  with  a  clouded 
brow,  and  passed  out  into  the  garden  with  a  hasty 
step.  The  dew  was  on  the  flowers— the  gossamer 
upon  the  shrubs,  and  the  morning;  air  was  rich  with 
fragrance,  but  ho  saw  none  of  this :— his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  one  single  window— his  thoughts  were 
bent  on  her,  with  whom  he  had  parted  on  the  previous 
night 

**  The  curtain  is  closed.  Can  she  sleep?  Tetshe 
knew  I  should  stand  beneath  her  window  this  morn- 
ing," thought  the  ardent  lover  with  a  deeper  gloom 
on  his  brow.  In  vain  he  gazed.  The  face  he  so 
longed  lo  see  did  not  bless  his  sight ;  but  as  he  was 
turning  away  in  disappointment,  he  caught  the  eyes 
of  Isabel  looking  down  upon  him,  with  a  sad  and 
earnest  eipression.  How  long  she  had  been  thus 
looking  he  could  not  tell,  for  his  thoughts  had  all  been 
riven  to  another— he  had  bestowed  no  attention  upon 


qnet  wormy  02  nis  love,  laaoet  eMing  mue«> 
n,  and  pointing  out  the  most  beautiful  blossoms, 
ot  presuming  to  gather  one,  for,  girl  as  she  was, 
raid  understand  the  jealousy  of  a  strong  affec- 


mvei 
her. 

He  beckoned,  and  she  stood  beside  him,  even  be- 
fore his  impatience  expected  her. 

"  How  is  Clara  V  he  inquired  abruptly  of  the  pant- 
ing cirl,  knowing  that  their  chambers  Joined. 

••  I  have  neither  seen,  nor  heard  of  her  this  morn 
ing.M 

"  But  last  night— did  she  retire  to  rest  soon  after  1 
left  her?" 

"  Yea,  very  soon,  through  my  aunt's  persuasions,  I 
believe." 

"  Tour  aunt !    Did  Mrs.  Fleming  join  her  then  f  * 

"Yet;  she  heard  her  sobbing,  and  passed  through 
iny  room  to  hers." 

"  Did  she  weep  long?  Did  she  weep  much?  But 
you  cannot  tell— you  slept." 

**  I  did  not  sleep,"  said  Isabel  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
which  passed  unheeded  at  the  moment,  but  was  re- 
membered afterwards.  "She  wept  sadly  for  some 
time,  but  my  aunt  soothed  her;  and  by  two  I  think 
both  slept,  for  I  heard  nothing  but  a  low  breathing  in 
her  room." 

"By  two!— and  were  you  waking  then!" 

"<%,  yes!  I  could  not  sleep." 

"  It  was  a  dark,  dull  night,"  observed  Morton  with 
a  shiver,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"Very  dark,  and  gloomy,"  she  replied  with  an  an- 
swering shudder.  •<  But  then  the  dawn  was  so  bright— 
so  beautiful,"  she  added,  looking  up  in  his  face  with 
a  hopeful  smile,  as  bright,  if  not  aa  beautiful  as  that 
dawn  itself 

"  Then  you  too  were  watching  that  dawn,  dear 
child.    Shall  I  count  it  a  happy  omen  ?" 

"  Yea,  yes,"  cried  the  ardent  girl  with  a  glow  of  en 
thusiaam,  clasping  her  hands.  "  You  will  come  back 
soon,  and  be  happy.  Oh!  so  very  happy.  And  I  shall 
see  you." 

"  And  share  in  my  happiness  too,  dear  Isabel.  What 
a  sweet  comforter  you  are.  Did  you  say  that  your 
aunt  remained  with  Clara  all  night  ?" 

"  Yes ;  to  soothe  and  console  her." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  words  she  used  to  do  this?" 

"I  only  heard  that  her  tones  were  soft  and  loving." 

"Is  Clara  stirring  this  morning  V 

"No." 

"Have  you  Heard  no  moving  in  her  chamber V 

"No:  all  is  still  there." 

"  Ah!  she  is  worn  out  with  weeping,  and  sleeps  a 
dull,  heavy  slumber— her  frame  is  too  delicate  to  en- 
dure long  watching.  I  wished  to  look  upon  her 
once  again ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  I  will 
gather  her  some  flowers,  and  you  shall  bear  them  to 
her,  said  Delaval,  turning  from  the  window  with  a 
sigh. 

Hot-house  and  conservatory  were  robbed  to  ftirnish 


a  bouquet  worthy  of  his  love,  Isabel  aiding  m  the  se- 
lection. r~J  —'—'' w '  ■ -^  " 

but  not  i 

shecouu  „  

tion,  which  will  have  no  stranger  intermeddle  whs 
itsgifts. 

The  bouquet  was  completed.  Its  beamy  might  have 
contented  the  most  critical  connoisseur— the  sentiment 
with  which  it  had  been  gathered  might  have  made 
happy  the  most  loving  and  high-minded  woman. 

"Do  vou  think  it  needs  any  further  addition  T 
asked  Morton,  observing  that  Isabel  lingered. 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl  with  a  deep  blush,  yet 
unconsciously  she  lingered  still,  whilst  her  eye  rested 
first  upon  him  and  then  on  the  flowers. 

He  understood  the  look. 

"  I  must  give  you  too  a  flower  ere  we  part  Is  it 
not  so,  Isabel  ?" 

"If  vou  can  think  of  me  at  this  moment,"  ahe  an- 
swered humbly. 

"To  be  sure  I  can,  dear  girl ;  and  you  shall  have 
the  rarest  flower  in  all  the  conservatory." 

"  No,  no;"  cried  Isabel  hastily,  laying  her  hand 
his  arm.    "Thnt  is  too  bright  and  beautiful  for  n 


bright  i 
such  belong  only  to  Clara.  And  gather  not  my  flower 
here;  but  oot  in  the  open  air,  where  the  sun  can 
shine,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  fall  upon  it;  all  here 
are  forced  and  unnatural,  or  come  from  another  land." 

M  You  have  strange  fancies,  Isabel." 

M  Have  I  ?"  she  said  with  a  faint,  sad  smile.  «  Yea 
do  not  blame  me  for  them— do  you?"  she  added  earn- 
estly. 

"  Not  I,  dear  girl :  they  are  the  fancies  of  a  noble, 
though  a  simple  heart ;  now  simple  yon  may  perceive 
hereafter,  when  you  have  leamt  more  of  the  world's 
knowledge." 

"  I  will  have  none  of  the  world's  knowledge,  if  it 
will  make  me  worldly,  and  love  the  works  of  man 
more  than  the  works  of  God." 

"  You  have  none  of  the  world's  wisdom  now  most 
assuredly,  Isabel ;  as  you  prove  by  your  choice,"  an- 
swered Morton  lightly,  though  struck  by  her  earnest 
manner.  "  It  is  so  late  in  the  season,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  flower  left  in  the  garden.  Let  us  return  to 
the  conservatory,  and  gather  the  one  I  had  chosen. 
That  is  both  rare  and  beautiful" 

"But  beautiful  flowers  fade  so  soon;  and  I  love  not 
things  that  are  rare,  so  well  aa  those  which  I  look  upon 
every  day." 

"  As  you  will,"  replied  Delaval,  yielding  to  her 
guidance.  "  What  here— must  I  choose  here?  There 
is  nothing  but  a  myrtle;  and  that  not  in  bloom.  It  is 
too  dull  and  sombre  for  one  so  young." 

"It is  not  bright  or  beautiful,  but  it  never  changes; 
it  is  the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  storm." 

Delaval  gathered  the  myrtle  in  silence,  touched  by 
her  earnestness. 

Oh!  stay;  here  is  a  sprig  of  jessamine  etill  in 
bloom,  and  full  of  fragrance.  I  must  add  that.  Isabel. 
There — another  would  despise  and  throw  away  such 
a  paltry  nosegay." 

"I  will  keep  it  for  ever,"  said  Isabel  in  a  low  but 
deep  voice. 

Delaval  made  no  reply,  for  those  simple  words  had 
sent  back  his  thoughts  to  Clara;  and  they  re-entered 
the  house  in  silence. 

Sit  you  down,  Isabel,  and  share  my  last  meal,** 
said  Morton  kindly,  noting  herquiveringlip,and  tear- 
ful eye.  How  he  loved  the  shy  and  awkward  child 
for  these  tokens  of  sorrowing  sympathy. 

"  I  cannot  eat,  let  me  wait  on  you ;"  and  Delaval  le: 
her  have  her  way,  to  spare  her  and  himself  the  effort 
of  contention. 

Thescanty  meal  waasoon  concluded,  for  the  banished 
lover  had  little  appetite,  and  Adams  announced  all  tc 
be  ready. 

Delaval  rose— looked  round  the  apartment,  aa  if 
taking  a  last  farewell ;  and  then  approached  the  sileni 
and  weeping  babel. 
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"GrvetlAeee  flowers  to  Clara;  tefl  her  each  one  waa 
linkad  with  a  loving  thought,  and  hid  bar  return  ma 
the  like  when  aha  looks  upon  them.  Watch  o*et  her 
and  my  uncle,  babel;  ana  let  your  growing  affection 
for  them  conquer  your  ahyneai ;  neither  are  aa  well  aa 
1  could  with  them,  and  you  would  make  a  gentle  and 
tender  none.  Bleat  you,  Isabel!  for  those  tears;" 
and  banding  down  be  imprinted  a  brother's  kirn  on  the 
white,  cold  brow  of  the  weeping  gift  "I  will  bring 
you  back  a  remembrance  from  Italy ;  and  you  must 
think  of  me  sometimes,"  he  added,  turning  back  i 
he  reached  the  door. 

M I  will  think  of  you  ever— I  will  never  forget  you, 
replied  Isabel  passionately,  raising  her  eyes  to  his;  but 
without  stirring  from  the  spot  where  be  had  left  her. 

There  waa  an  emphasis  on  the  I,  which  struck  pain- 
folly  on  Delaval's  heart  aa  he  crossed  the  halL  Could 
she  believe— could  she  mean  him  to  believe  that 
Clara  might  forget  him  I  Oh!  no,  that  could  not  be; 
and  casting  away  the  thought,  he  returned  the  respect- 
ful good  wishes  and  regrets  of  the  worthy  old  butler, 
and  housekeeper,  who  were  there  to  amy  good-bye  to 


mouth,  as  I  did  by  stroke  of  pan,  on  your  having 
passed  such  a  capital  examination/' 

•«  A  truce  to  congratulations ;  your  head  is  running 
on  college  honours  still,"  replied  Delaval  impatiently, 
throwing  his  hat  on  the  table  as  he  seated  himself 
opposite  his  friend,  and  brushing  off  his  hair  from  his 
high  forehead,  not  with  the  manner  of  a  coxcomb,  but 
of  one  who  was  heated  and  restless.  -  And  on  what 
is  my  head  running f  you  would  ask  by  that  inquiring 
look.  On  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly.  Would 
you  not  have  it  sof  he  added  with  a  curling  lip. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  aa  you  are,"  observed  Gif. 
ford  soothingly. 

"» Would  you  have  me  as  I  shall  bat    That  may  be 


Master  Delaval,  and  amongst  all  hia  'own  grief  at 
going,  he  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  the  good  woman's 
advice,  touching  diet,  bedding;,  robbers,  Ac.;  and  her 
more  than  hints  that  all  furrtmen,  men,  women,  and 
children  were  no  better  than  they  should  be.  The 
kind  old  housekeeper  forgot  that  be  waa  now  a  man, 
not  the  boy  whom  she  had  aided  to  pet,  cram,  and 
spoil.  To  her  he  was  still  Master  Delaval;  and  her 
sobs  confirmed  the  assertion  of  her  grief  at  bis  de- 
parture. 

Delaval  bad  left  Isabel  standing  in  the  centra  of  the 
large  apartment;  but  aa  the  carriage  drove  off,  he 
caught  a  view  of  her  pale  face  at  one  of  the  windows, 
whilst  from  another  above  it  looked  forth  his  uncle. 

Was  the  face  of  her  whom  he  loved  best  the  only 
face  which  he  waa  not  to  aee?  Waa  she  the  only  one 
who  slept,  whilst  he  waa  leaving  her.for  months  f  •  It 
was  a  painful— a  very  painful  thought;  and  the  pang 
waa  not  overcome  till  he  had  proceeded  far  on  his 
journey;  for  aa  Adams— the  invaluable  Adams— waa 
with  him,  who  ordered  everything,  and  paid  every* 
thing ;  there  had  been  no  jangling  with  turnpike  men, 
no  wrangling  with  postboys  to  distract  or  disturb  the 
current  of  his  ideas.  Hsd  his  mind  been  diverted 
from  dwelling  on  this  painful  subject  by  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  petty  detain  of  hn  journey,  thai 
mind  might  have  been  in  a  calmer  mood  when  he  en- 
tered London,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  day. 
Wealth  does  not  confer  on  its  possessor  all  the  advan- 
tages which  some  imagine;  it  is  not  the  fairy  of  the 
nursery  tale,  the  touching  of  whose  wand  will  insure 
your  living  happily  ever  after.  If  the  pangsof  poverty 
are  sharp— the  poms  of  satiety  are  wearying. 

M  Drive  to Street,**  said  Delaval,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  aa  hia  britaka  approached  Hyde  Park. 

The  wondering  Adams  gave  the  order  to  the  pott- 
boy,  marvelling  at  the  change  which  had  come  over 
his  formerly  indolent  master;  and  still  more  at  hia 


Good  heavens!  Delaval,  what  am  I  to  under- 
stand? What  is  the  meaning  of  those  pallid  cheeks, 
and  bitter  tone  ?" 

'Is  Morton  Delaval  the  only  one  whose  cheek 
wean  a  pining  woman's  livery  I  Look  at  your  own 
there,"  pointing  to  a  dingy  glass  that  graced,  or  dis- 
graced the  space  above  the  mantel-piece. 

"  My  recent  lorn  may  account  for  a  chance  in  ma," 
answered  Ernest  Gilford,  glancing  at  the  black  which 
he  wore  for  hia  mother. 

■There  is  more  than  that,  Ernest  Ha!  now  there 
is  a  flush  on  that  worn  cheek.    8osan  Eaathope— " 

1  Is  engaged  to  another;  one  worthy  even  of  her, 
as  I  understand,"  answered  the  poor  student,  closing 
the  sentence,  but  with  an  unsteady  voi 


driving  to  so  obscure  a  street,  instead  of  to  Mivart*s, 
aa  had  ' 


polia. 


been  his  custom  before,  on  visiting  the  metro- 


M  Delaval!"  exclaimed  Gifibrd,  starling  up  to  greet 
hia  friend,  as  that  friend  entered  a  lower  apartment, 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  that  very  obscure  street,  the 
door  of  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  slip- 
shod maid,  who  had  answered  the  thundering  knock 
of  Adams,  and  then  stood  staring  at  hia  impatient 
master,  the  lodgers1  visiters  being  generally  or  a  I 
striking  presence. 

♦'The  same,  or  my  fetch,  I  scarcely  know  which," 
answered  Morton  bitterly,  grasping  the  extended  hand 
of  the  poor  student 

M I  waa  not  aware  of  your  being  in  town,"  remarked 
Gifibrd  with  some  hesitation,  struck  by  a  something 
in  Delaval's  look  and  manner  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, yet  which  he  scarcely  felt  himself  justified 
♦Let  me  congratulate  you  by  word 


dyi 
Has  she  proved  false  to  you  r  exclaimed  Morton 
abruptly,  forgetting  in  his  indignant  sympathy  to  vail 
his  meaning  in  more  flattering  terms. 

Gilford's  Up  quivered;  be  looked  down  for  some 
moments,  moved  and  removed  a  paper  that  lay  before 
him,  then,  controlling  his  emotion,  answered  calmly 
but  briefly. 

"  Beggar  as  I  was,  and  am,  I  never  presumed  to  dis- 
close my  hopes;  and  could  not  expect  that  she  would 
wait  long  years  for  a  lowly  and  silent  wooer,  who 
may  sink  beneath  the  struggles  that  attend  him.  She 
has  chosen  wisely.    May  she  be  happy!    Blame  her 

"And  yet  I  aee  you  surrounded  with  books  as  of 
old,"  observed  his  friend,  respecting  his  wish  to  shield 
Susan  from  censure. 

-I  dare  not  be  idle." 

Morton  waa  struck  with  the  reply,  and  the  earnest 
tone  of  the  speaker— a  tone  that  told  of  the  heart's 
desolation. 

"  And  can  you  command  your  thoughts  compel 
your  attention,  and  bring  the  whole  energy  of  your 

lind  to  bear  on  any  given  subject  T 

"  I  strive  to  do  so,    answered  Gifibrd  with  a  sigh. 

But  there  is  no  one  now  whose  smile  can  cheer  my 
labours ;  and  that  which  was  once  a  pleasure,  is  now 
only  a  doty." 

"And  this  is  woman's  doing,"  exclaimed  Delaval 
bitterly,  shocked  at  the  change  which  a  few  abort 
months  had  made  in  his  friend. 

-  It  is  God's  doing."  answered  Gifibrd  humbly.  "  I 
relied  too  much  on  myself;  and  he  has  seen  fit  to  leave 
me  to  that  aelf,  that  I  might  learn  my  weakness. 
There  have  been  momenta  of  bitter  agony  followed 
by  despairing  listlessness;  but  both  are  passing  away. 
If  I  have  no  longer  a  mother,  I  have  a  country  and 
countrymen  to  serve ;  and  there  are  other  blessings  to 
be  sought  for,  even  on  earth,  than  woman's  lover 

"Without  that  all  others  would  be  valuelem," 
thought  Delaval ;  and  then  flashed  across  him  the  idea 
that  Clam  too  might  be  lost  to  him;  but  he  made  no 
remark,  and  Gifibrd,  after  a  brief  silence,  spoke  again. 

"  I  am  selfishly  thinking  and  talking  of  myself,  Mor- 
ton, instead  of  learning  the  cause  of  this  hasty  visit, 
and  your  altered  looks.* 

«  My  tale  will  soon  be  told.  I  am  banished  fiom 
Morton  Park;  perhaps  for  but  six  months— perhaps 
oflfor  ever."  r  *- 
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Delaval!  Do  I  hear  wight?  gorely 
you  have  not  offended  your  kind  uncle?' 

"Offended !  oh,  no!  He  loves  me  ae  well  aa  ever 
—he  sonde  mo  forth  with  kindness;  bat  he  thinks  it 
better  that  I  •hould  go  abroad  for  some  lime." 

"I  cannot  understand  yon,  Delaval;  nor  do  I  like 
that  bitter  tone." 

M  Nor  I  neither,  Ernest,  not  the  met  is  the  parting 
was  very  painful;  and  having  no  one  doling  my 
journey  on  whom  I  oould  vent  my  displeasure,  it  m 
new  bursting  forth  upon  you,"  answered  Delaval 
ftankly.  "  I  verily  believe  that  my  uncle  does  love 
me  as  well  as  ever,  for  he  left  a  tear  on  my  cheek,  as 
he  gave  me  his  last  blessing ;  but  his  mind,  as  I  hinted 
in  my  letter,  is  slightly  •battered  by  hit  loss,  and  eotnc 
medatins;  mischieftnaker  has  sown  the  seeds  of  jeol 

nin  his  kind  heart,  so  I  must  be  sent  away  to  prove 
e  world  that  he  can  manage  his  own  concerns; 
and  France  is  not  far  enough— I  must  go  to  Italy." 

-  And  Miss  Luttrell— what  does  she  say  to  innf 

MSbe  bids  me  not  tarry ;  and  has  vowed  never  l 
give  her  hand  to  another. 

"  And  yon  believe  herT  asked  Gifibrd  earnestly, 
•track  with  the  speaker's  intonation. 

"I  ought  to  do  to;  nay  I  do,  for  she  declares  her 
love  unchanged,  and  shed  such  tears  as  shoe  Id  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting  lover,  and  yet— and  yet— 
yo«  know  I  was  always  imaginative  Giffbrd,  and 
doubts  and  foam  are  fostering  on  me  which  I  can 
neither  explain  nor  throw  off" 

M  A  lover's  natural  anxiety,  and  doubts  of  his  own 
worth  and  happiness:  I  had  such  once;  but  that  is  all 
past  now,"  said  Gifibrd,  forcing  a  smile  as  he  began, 
but  ending  in  a  sigh  against  his  will.  "  Tour  absence 
m  to  be  short,"  he  added  cheeringly. 

"  So  it  is  said ;  but  on  this  subject  too,  I  have  gloomy 
forebodings.  1  shall  never  revisit  Morton  Ark,  or 
under  different  circumstances,  and  with  different  feel 


"Come,  come,  Delaval,  away  with  such  gloomy 
fancies,  which  will  but  unfit  yon  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Ton  have  talents,  virtues,  health,  and  wealth;  a  kind 
and  affectionate  uncle,  and  the  love  of  her  whom  you 
love  best  Be  thankful  for  these  blessings,  and  mar 
them  not  by  a  fretful  and  repining  spirit.  There  are 
many  who  nave  none  of  these  things.  What  is  a  nix 
months'  tour  in  Italy  if  weighed  against  them  f  A 
masher's  lightness  to  a  pound  of  sterling  gold.  Par- 
don my  bluntness,  it  is  the  blontnaas  of  true  regard, 
that  feeling  what  you  might  be,  is  pained  to  see  you 
lass  than  what  you  should  be." 

"If  yon  please,  sir,  Mr.  Bennett  has  sent  for  the 
papers,"  drawled  the  slip-shod  maid,  who  opened  the 
door  at  the  moment,  addressing  her  words  to  Giffbrd ; 
but  fixing  her  staring  eyes  on  Delaval.  whose  smart- 
looking  valet,  and  elegant  carriage  had  caused  her  to 
set  him  down  as  a  real  lord,  a  species  of  animal  for 
whom  she  had  never  before  been  called  on  to  open 
the  door. 

"They  shall  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,1 
Gifibrd.    "  Too  will  excuse  me,  Delaval,  for  that  time, 
I  am  writing  for  another  whom  delay  might  injure. 
There  are  books—a  new  poem  sent  me  to  review." 

"  I  will  cut  it  up  for  vou.  I  am  just  in  the  mood  for 
wielding  the  tomahawk,  and  the  scalping  knife,  and 
mood  has  as  much  to  do  with  criticism  as  with  sight- 
atein|.    Write  on,  and  never  mind  me." 

Gilford  did  write  on;  a  faint  glow  coming  into  his 
pale  cheek  as  he  did  so,  and  his  pen  dashing  over  the 
paper  with  that  quick  and  decided  stroke  which  tells 
that  the  mind  is  employed  in  the  fulness  of  its  energy. 
That  poor  poet  escaped  tomahawking  and  scalping, 


his  attention ;  and  not  his  i 
but  the  whole  force  of  hta  strong  intellect. 

His  energy  did  not  fail  for  a  moment,  end  ere  the 
ten  minutes  bad  quite  expired,  the  packet  was  sealed 
and  directed. 


"  Who  may  this  Bennett  be,  with  whom  von  I 
tain  such  a  voluminous  correspondence  fr  inquired 
Delaval,  aa  Gifibrd  resumed  his  seat,  after  giving  the 
packet  himself  to  the  dirty  boy,  who  was  waiting  in 
the  passage. 

"He  is  a  poor  author  with  a  large  family,  and  sick- 
ly wife,  which  words  may  be  counted  an  epitome  of 
all  the  evils  of  human  life,  an  evil  conscience  excepted. 
He  has  talents;  but  no  name— acquaintances;  bat  no 


friends,  or  patrons,  so  failing  to  succeed  in  the  old 
world,  be  tried  the  new ;  but  his  wife  was  ordered  to 
return  on  account  of  her  health ;  and  the  wife  of  his 
bosom— the  mother  of  his  children— is  still  dearer  to 
him  than  all  beside.  She  is  better;  but  he  is  little 
lime  than  the  phantom  of  what  he  was.  He  had  en- 
gaged to  write  an  article  for  the review  on  the 

fife  of  Washington  recently  published,  a  task  which 
his  visit  to  America  would  have  enabled  hta  to  par- 
form  with  ability;  but  when  I  called  two  days  ago  I 
found  him  dangerously  ill,  without  a  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  hold  a  pen  for  a  week  at  least,  so,  at  hisreqoest, 
I  consented  to  become  his  proxy,  taking  hie  notes  as 
the  groundwork  of  my  critique.  Should  the  article 
be  liaed  the  merit  will  be  his,  as  I  have  never  crossed 
the  Atlantic;  should  some  moody  eritio  like  yourself 
employ  the  tomahawk,  the  blame  most  rest  with  me; 
at  any  rate,  I  trust  he  will  receive  the  promised  sum. 
The  pinched  and  wistful  looks  of  the  mother  and 
children  as  I  left  them  will  not  soon  pass  from  my  re- 
For  the  moment,  I  waa  thankful  that  I 
stood  alone  in  my  poverty;  hut  the  glance  of  prood 
which  that  woman  turned  on 
I  repay  long  yearn  of  suffering. 


and  confiding  affection  which  that  woman  turned  on 
her  sick  husband  would  repay  long  yearn  of  suffering. 
They  have  supported  their  trials  nobly;  and  if  there 


for  though  the  work  was  in  his  hand,  the  thoughts  of  "Such  struggles  do  but  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
Delaval  were  fixed  on  his  friend,  and  the  words  which  victory.  Withevery  thing  to  bow  you  to  the  earth, 
he  had  ottered  ere  the  servant  entered ;  and  his  won-  you  nss  above  that  earth,  controlling  fate,  making 

dor  and  admiration  were  excited  to  see  how,  notwtlh- j— *—    ^ •  -..  -= 

standing  the  pressure  of  poverty,  the  slighting  of  her 

whom  he  loved,  and  the  Ion  of  a  mother  whom  he  Deny  me  not    Yon  must  go  < 

had  almost  idolised,  he  could  control  his  feeHng*  and  t  have  a  mind  to  delight  in  the 


has  been  sometimes  absolute  want,  there  has  always 
been  peace  in  their  home.  Their  patience  and  abid- 
ing love,  amid  all  their  afflictions,  might  shame  many 
ofthe  high  ones  of  this  earth !" 

"  Is  your  messenger  gonef  asked  Delaval,  moved 
by  the  tale. 

44 He  is,  but  will  return  to-morrow." 

"  Then  sand  him  that,  Gifibrd ;  say  from  a  friend,  or 
an  admirer  of  bis  talents— authors  love  praise,  like 
other  men— or  any  thing  you  think  best;  and  let  mo 
know  how  I  can  further  serve  bim  and  his.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  much  of  tried  and  abiding  affection; 
and  women  and  children— it  is  sad  to  think  thai  they 
should  suffer  want." 

I  thank  you,  Delaval ;  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
the  poor  author  and  his  suffering  wife;  but  think  not 
I  meant  to  beg  of  you  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  al- 
ready." 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  Gifibrd ;  but  if  you  had  I  should 
have  been  your  debtor  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  spending  money  creditably,  instead  of  wasting  it  as 
is  my  wont." 

"  You  ore  a  noble  creature,  Delaval." 

"No,  Giffbrd,  I  am  nothing.  I  give  but  money, 
which  I  do  not  need,  end  can  replace  at  my  will ;  but 
you — you  give  all  you  have,  and  what  cannot  be  re- 
placed—your time  and  talents.  1  am  but  the  good- 
natured,  thoughtless,  squandering  schoolboy— you  the 
high-minded,  generous,  sel£denytng  man.  J  shall 
pass  away,  and  be  forgotten;  your  name  will  live  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  many. 

"  Tou  speak  with  the  blind  partiality  of  friendship. 
Delaval ;  you  see  not  the  struggles  of  the  inner  i 

'  Such  struggles  do  but  enhance  the  glory  c 

tory.    Withevery  thing  to  bow  you  to  the  earth, 

i  nss  above  that  earth,  controUinf  "—   — t? 
your  own  destiny— the  master  of  all  i 
not  their  slave.     Ton  must  be  ray  tutor,  Gifibrd. 
Deny  me  not    Ton  must  go  with  me  to  Italy.    You 

of  its  ancient 
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and  I— I  need  yonr  company.    You  are  ihe 
only  one  who  ever  ventures  to  tell  me  truth;  you 
are  the  only  one  from  whom  I  might  bear  it.    You 
looked  below  the  surface,  and  warned  me  of  the  pas- 
sions that  lay  hid  beneath  that  ahow  of  indolence. 
My  life  no  longer  flows  in  a  smooth  current — rocks 
have  sprang  up  to  check  its  worse,  and  the  chafed 
stream  frets  and  roars  at  opposition.    Where  all  was 
calm,  the  tempest  raves.    I  am  not  what  I  was— you 
saw  it  at  a  glance  when  I  first  entered ;  what  I  shall 
be  any  depend  on  you.    To  you  I  may  submit;  but 
to  ro  other.    Restless  and  wretched,  I  need  the  guid- 
ance of  friendship;  deny  me  that,  and  I  fly  to  excite- 
ment, for  relief,  or  sink  into  the  selfish  trifler  from 
inability  to  contend." 
M  8sy  not  so,  Delaval ;  you  wrong  yourself." 
"i  know  not  myself,  Gifibrd,  and  fear  to  explore 
heart.   Come,  be  my  guide,  my  preceptor,  and  to 
ne  to  bear  and  to  control— to  be  ruler  of 


ich 
iv  ow 
It  was  for  this  that  I  hurried  hither— a  foreign 
tour  will  not  only  give  you  health,  but  fresh  materials 
for  authorship,  since  you  persist  in  striving  to  enlighten 
the  public.  1  may  not  prove  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion in  my  present  mood,  and  may  turn  out  a  way- 
ward pupil,  as  I  see  you  fear—" 

"No,  no;  it  is  not  that  which  makes  me  hesitate/1 
replied  Gifibrd  warmly;  "  but  I  should  labour  to  repay 
,l.  . »^._ ,  „  —  ^  ^  mother  with  food 

ight  have  had  nei- 
ns  of  soothing  her  sufferings  repay 


the  loan  which  supplied  my  dying  mother  with  i 
and  attendance;  but  for  that  she  mi* 


ther." 

"Ifl  was  the 
the  kindness 


by  becoming  my  guide,"  mid  Delaval 
atly.    "You  will  go  with  met" 

44 1  will,"  answered  Gifibrd,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
M  My  scheme  of  independence  shall  be  laid  aside  for 
axne  months,  at  your  desire;— I  owe  you  this  and 
much  more.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  myself 
that  I  should  leave  England  for  a  time,"  he  added 
with  a  sigh. 

"That  I  am  sure  it  will,  Ernest;  and  I  feel  half  my- 
■elf  again  at  the  thought  of  bavins  you  to  take  care  of 
By  mind,  as  Adams  does  of  my  body.  Leave  pens 
tod  ink  to  scribble  away  of  themselves,  and  come 
with  me  to  Ativan's,  where  every  luxury  awaits  us." 

"Luinryr  repeated  Gifibrd;  and  his  cheek  was 
"Jighuy  flushed  as  he  marked  Delaval  glancing  round 
the  small  and  poor  apartment  "Oh!  that  ia  not  for 
ne.  The  rich  heir  of  Morton  Park  should  hold  no 
fellowship  with  the  beggarly  student." 

"The  rich  heir  lives  in  the  world  of  the  many—  the 
•tadeot  lives  in  a  world  of  hie  own,"  observed  Del* 
vil  feelingly,  vexed  at  having  wounded  his  friend. 
"If  my  eyes  scan  your  furniture  rather  too  critically, 
it  is  from  the  contrast  which  its  poverty  forms  to  the 
nch  worth  of  him  who  dwells  amidst  it.  I  meant  not 
tonortvoa.  Gifibrd." 

"Of  that  I  am  certain,  Delaval ;  but  poverty  is  ever 
touchy.  I  was  to  blame— forgive  me.  1  have  not  yet 
bum  to  despise  the  things  and  opinions  of  this  world 
m  I  should ;  And  were  there  the  slightest  touch  of  ar- 
Wgance  or  patronage  in  your  manner,  my  pride  would 
revolt  against  even  your  kindness.  You  have  asked 
ooe  io  be  your  tutor  who  needs  tutoring  himself." 

"I  have  asked  one  to  be  my  guide  who  has  main- 
tajoed  his  energy  unbroken  through  trials  beneath 
which  the  firmest  might  have  sunk  without  shame. 
Had  I  not  seen  you  thus  tried,  Ernest,  I  might  have 
loved  you  as  well,  but  should  have  respected  you 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  were  talked 
°*erinore  fully  during  the  evening;  and,  as  Gifibrd 
«»d  no  engagements  to  detain  him,  it  was  decided 
«at  the  friends  should  take  their  departure  for  Italy 
j»  the  third  day  after  Delaval'a  arrival  in  town,  the 
wenem  of  the  season  making  it  desirable  that  there 
*°oldl»i»  needless  delsy. 
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power,  its  mora  modern  beauties;  and  win  inspiration 
from  its  ruins,  and  its  paintings.  Your  eager  spirit 
and  your  hollow  cheek  alike  cry  out  for  change  of     It  was  a  dull  foggy  day  on  whieh  the  steamer  con- 


taining the  two  friends  passed  down  the  Thames  for 
Rotterdam,  and  Delaval  sat  on  deck  silent,  moody, 
and  unobservant,  sunk  in  painful  reveries,  till  roused 
by  an  interesting  conversation  carried  on  close  beside 
him,  the  speakers  being  Gifibrd  and  a  very  intelligent- 
looking  stranger.  Adams  had,  as  usual,  shown  nim- 
self  perfect  in  all  travelling  arrangements,  and  his 
master,  having  no  trunks  or  carpet-bags  to  look  after, 
for  from  feeling  sympathy  for  those  compelled  by 
poverty  to  take  care  of  their  own  goods  and  chattels, 
would  have  gladly  transported  the  bustling,  chatter- 
ing, managing  crowd  around  him  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  even  Norfolk  Island— any  where  beyond  hie 
sight  or  hearing;  but  as  this  was  impracticable,  he 
endeavoured  to  close  eyes  and  ears,  for  he  was  in  no 
temper  to  be  amused  by  the  fears  and  follies,  the  com- 
ments on  what  was— the  anticipations  of  what  should 
be,  of  his  fellow-tourists.  His  own  anticipation*  were 
any  thing  but  agreeable.  His  thoughts  were  for  away, 
with  those  whom  he  had  left  at  Morton  Park;  and  so 
absorbed  had  he  been  in  selfish  considerations  that  the 
bustle  and  chatter  which  he  abhorred,  and  which  at 
first  so  fretted  him,  had  gradually  ceased  to  annoy 
him;  and  he  was  only  roused  from  bta  gloomy  moodi- 
ness by  the  earnest  tones  of  his  friend,  the  riches  of 
whose  powerful  mind  seemed  all  drawn  forth  by  the 
remarks  of  the  talented  stranger  with  whom  he  waa 
conversing. 

Delavafs  attention  once  attracted  waa  not  again 
withdrawn;  and  he  knew  not  which  most  to  admire 
or  wonder  at,  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  Giflbrd'a 
intellect,  or  his  power  of  controlling  the  pangs  of  the 
heart,  to  aa  to  give  that  intellect  fair  plav.  Who, 
whilst  listening  to  his  powerful  arguments,  his  thrill- 
ing eloquence,  and  watching  his  animated  features, 
could  have  imagined  that  he  was  an  absolute  beggar 
—a  debtor— disowned  by  his  relatives,  who  feared 
they  might  be  asked  to  lend,  and  alighted  by  the 
woman  whom  he  had  loved  ao  truly. 

The  conversation  waa  broken  off  before  either  was 
weary  of  the  other,  by  one  of  the  usual  maux  dt  mer. 
A  lady  waa  tainting,  and  Gifibrd  with  ready  humanity 
sprang  forward  to  offer  his  assistance. 

"With  whom  were  you  convening?"  inquired  De- 
laval when  his  friend  rejoined  him,  after  the  lady  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  no  longer  needed  his  services. 

M I  only  know  that  he  ia  one  of  the  most  talented 
men  I  ever  met  with :  a  man  of  keen  observation,  and 
clear  and  enlightened  views:  his  conversation  abso- 
lutely enchained  me." 

"I  asw  it  did ;  but  your  own  conversation  was  not 
less  brilliant,  and  your  animation  still  more  striking. 
Your  whole  heart  and  soul  seemed  engaged  on  the 
subject  before  you." 

*  There  are  subjects  en  which  I  dare  not  think  at 
present,"  answered  Gifibrd  in  a  low  voice,  catching 
his  friend's  meaning  from  Ihe  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures. "  Ere  I  return  to  England  she  will  have  be- 
come the  wife  of  another:  to  spare  the  heart  I  must 
exercise  the  mind.  To  avoid  dwelling  on  the  past, 
or  anticipating  the  gloom  of  the  future,  I  must  yield 
myself  up  to  the  impressions  and  excitement  of  the 
"    If  you  could  look  within  you  would  see  how 


present, 
hard  the 


the  struggle." 
I  can  see  it  now  in  that  dulled  look  and  quivering 
lip.  Pardonnne,  Gifibrd,  for  touching  on  a  painful 
point ;  even  I  do  not  know  half  your  worth.  Make 
me  like  yourself— teach  me  bow  to  keep  thought  in 
bondage,  and  compel  the  mind  to  obey  my  will. 
WtVhodt  half  your  trials  T  am  moody,  or  fretful" 

-  You  are  new  to  suffering— I  am  inured  to  it.  Yoq 
have  more  imagination,  and  I  more  action.  The  former 
heightens  the  pangs  on  whieh  it  fixes  the  attention — 
the  latter  distracts  that  attention.  The  wretched  are 
compelled  to  live  day  by  day,  as  it  were,  in  mora 
humble  dependence  upon  Providence.   To  draw  ma 
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out  ef  myself,  I  seek  to  cherish  a  wanner  love  for 
all  mankind." 

"Ah!  and  I  think  only  of  myself* 

"  And  roe,  and  Bennett,  and  all  who  need  your  aid, 
observed  Giflbrd  gratefully. 

Delaval  shook  hie  head ;  then  continued  more  gaily. 

44  How  fares  the  elegant  damsel  to  whom  you  ren- 
dered such  prompt  assistance  f  b  your  heart  over- 
flowing with  a  warm  love  for  her?" 

44  She  was  a  woman,  and  in  pain."  answered  Giflbrd 
gravely. 

"Women  deserve  no  favour  from  you,"  observed 
Delaval  bitterly.  "  The  vulgar  fuauness  of  the  whole 
party  would  have  been  arousing,  had  I  been  in  a  mood 
to  be  amused-." 

44  The  genuine  kindness  and  affection  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  would  have  interested  you,  had  you  been 
in  a  mood  to  be  interested." 

M  Ah !  yes,  I  am  all  in  the  wrong  to-day,  Giflbrd ;  a 
very  unpromising  pupil.  I  put  on  a  pair  of  black 
glasses  this  morning;  to-morrow  I  will  try  and  par- 
chase  a  pair  cotdeur  de  rose." 

"Why  not  cast  away  the  black  on  the  instant,  and 
take  the  rose-coloured  at  once?  Have  bat  the  will, 
and  the  thing  is  done." 

"Let  me  quarrel  with  myself,  and  everyone  else, 
for  one  day,  Giflbrd." 

44  Not  for  one  hour,  Delaval ;  resolutions  delayed, 
like  pleasures  deferred,  are  never  fulfilled." 

M  A  most  peremptory  tutor  troly.  Well,  I  suppose, 
I  must  be  obedient  for  fear  of  an  imposition.  Oh! 
there  is  Adams." 

"Can  yoa  not  even  change  a  mood  without  his 
aid?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Giflbrd,  now  yoa  are  too  hard  upon  me ; 
that  is  a  gross  libel  on  my  indolence,"  replied  Delaval 
laughing.  "  I  want  him  to  find  out  the  name  of  your 
enchanting  cause*?." 

"  The  heir  of  Morton  Park  may  exchange  words 
and  bows  even  with  a  grocer  from  Cheapside,  with- 
whilst  I  should  in  prudence  cultivate 


secretaries  of  state,  at  least,  which  a| 

be  more  valuable  than  a  Christmas  pudding, 

"  No  hope  of  that,"  aaid  Giflbrd  smiling.    " I 
tread  a  more  humble  path." 

"  You  tread  a  humble  path ;  I  should  have  expected 
yoa  to  attempt  the  highest,"  observed  Lord  Erring* 
court,  joining  the  friends. 

"Our  wills  and  our  circumstances  do  not  alwayi 
w;  mine  must  be  an  uphill  path  through  Use." 
Ay,  as  I  thought;  you  have  a  lofty  sprit,  and 
would  ever  mount.    Yoa  wore  not  formed  to  dweS 
contented  in  a  valley." 

"I  ought  to  be  contented,  should  I  ever  obtain  the 
means  to  dwell  any  where,"  answered  Giflbrd  with  a 


out  losing 

the  acquaintance  as  my  only  chance'of  having  a  Christ- 
mas plum-pudding." 

"True;  then  we  will  be  civil,  provided  he  has  no 
vulgar  attaekU.    I  see  you  think  me  too  proud." 

"  Not  proud,  only  too  critical  and  reserved ;  carica- 
turing the  ridiculous  college  etiquette  of  not  speaking 
without  an  introduction,  oy  carrying  it  on  board  a 
steamer,  which  is  common  ground  to  all  who  pay." 

"Very  philosophical,  Giflurd ;  but  I  am  too  indolent 
and  unsociable  to  volunteer  a  friendship,  or  even  a 
conversation  with  all  the  ragamuffins  who  may  come 
across  me  on  sea  or  land ;  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  talk  well.  How  did  you  make  acquaintance  with 
this  man  of  enlightened  viewer' 

"We  assisted  the  fainting  lady  and  her  mother  in 
arranging  their  bags  and  cloaks;  and  our  partnership 
In  this  service  led  first  to  a  remark,  and  then  to  a  con- 
versation." 

"Oh!  if  he  assisted  them,  he  is  a  city  grocer  de- 
pend upon  it" 

"I  am  much  deceived  if  he  ie  not  of  high  birth : 

ost  assuredly  he  has  mixed  in  high  society/' 

"Believe  it  not;  if  so  he  would  have  told  his  ser- 
vant to  arrange  the  bags,  and  not  taken  a  needla 
trouble  on  himself." 

Shall  I  summon  Adams  to  take  off  your  black 
r  asked  Giflbrd  archly. 


"  No;  I  will  go  to  him,"  answered  Delaval  laughing, 
and  more  than  half  ashamed  of  his  ill-humour. 

"  Adams,  do  you  know  the  name  of  that  tall  man 
with  a  furred  cloak,  to  the  right  f* 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  Lord  Erringeourt.  I  have  just  been 
talking  to  his  valet,  who  was  desired  by  his  master  to 
find  out  your  name." 

"  Erringeourt !"  repeated  Delaval  turning  to  Gifford. 
"A  cabinet  minister  certainly;  if  not  the  premier, 
should  a  new  administration  be  formed  as  expected. 
I  congratulate  you,  Ernest;  yoa  will  be  one  of  the 


That  very  word  ought,  proves  the  truth  of  my 
position.  There  are  some  minds  that  moat  over  aspire 
after  the  great  and  the  beautiful.  And  who  would 
chain  down  the  lofty  eagle  to  the  lowly  thicket  which 
contents  the  humble  robin  f  Where  all  eavo  nature  ii 
imperfect,  we  must  ever  sigh  for  something 


t  bread  and 


better;  and  I  doubt  if  first  rale  worth 
combined  with  energy,  ever  yet  foiled  in  attaining 
its  object,  or  an  equivalent  even  in  this  world,  which 
the  vicious,  the  idle,  and  the  wtiiiocrt,  proclaim  as  so 
partial" 

"  But  what  if  to  theae  were  added  a  fourth  ingre- 
dient—poverty r  asked  Giflbrd,  looking  earnestly  into 
the  speaker's  face. 

"  It  would  but  prove  a  sharper  spur,  and  goad  the 
talents  to  their  goal." 

"  But  what  if  the  mind  sink  beneath  its  many  triahr 
questioned  Delaval. 

"  The  man  of  virtue  and  energy  cannot  so  sink,  save 
for  a  time,  from  bodily  ailment;  a  higher  power  than 
his  own  will  support  him.  The  mean  and  the  selfish 
foil  and  grovel,  out  the  high-souled  mount  and  attain; 
and  mind  and  heart  ere  all  the  better  for  the  discipline 
of  trial  in  their  youth.  I  woe  not  always  as  I  am,  or 
should  not  speak  as  I  do.  I  was  once  poor;- 
that  for  three  days  I  had  no  other  food  than  t 
water,  and  but  a  scanty  supply  of  those.  They  \ 
to  me  three  memorable  days;  and  it  does  me  good  to 
recall  them;  and  yet,  by  God's  Messing  and  my  own 
energy,  I  had  acquired  a  competence,  ere  I  inherited 
wealth  from  a  distant  relative.  I  am  now  the  Earl  of 
Erringeourt,  and  shall  feel  real  pleasure  in  renewing 
that  acquaintance  in  London,  hereafter;  which,  as  I 
nndersland,  must  now  terminate  for  a  time  at  Rotter- 
dam. To  your  uncle,  Mr.  Delaval,  for  I  have  learnt 
your  names,  I  was  indebted  for  assistance  in  my  youth, 
for  which  I  shall  ever  hold  myself  his  debtor;  whilst 
Mr.  Giflbrd  has  satisfied  me  that  there  is  one  young 
man  of  the  present  day  who  is  neither  a  trifler  nor  a 
dandy." 

"I  cannot  afford  to  be  either,"  answered  Giflbrd 
ingenuously,  much  gratified  by  the  stranger's  compli- 
ment 

"  And  you  may  live  to  count  that  a  blessing/'  re- 
plied the  earl.  "To  be  bom  to  a  fortune,  is  too  often 
to  be  bom  to  indolence,  selfishness,  and  satiety." 

"Nothing  personal,  my  lord,  I  hope"  aaid  Delaval 
colouring,  but  laughing  too;  for  the  earl's  franknsei 
and  praise  of  his  uncle  and  Giflbrd,  had  banished,  for 
a  time,  his  ill-humour. 

"  Shall  I  hint  at  an  old  proverb  about  the  cap  fitting r 
replied  the  earl  with  an  answering  smile.  ••  But,  no," 
he  added  earnestly;  "I  will  believe  better  things  of 
the  nephew  of  my  old  friend." 

"Then  I  fear,  my  lord,  yoa  will  be  convicted  of 
credulity." 

"  I  will  run  the  risk  of  that" 

"  Your  friend  seems  a  very  superior  voting  man," 
observed  Lord  Erringeourt  whilst  Giflbrd  wee  engaged 
in  speaking  to  an  old  school-fellow. 

"Indeed  he  is;  I  do  not  know  his  equal,**  replied 
Delaval  warmly.  "  He  has  been  hardly  tried,  losing 
first  his  scanty  fortune,  and  then  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached;  and  yet  his  energy  is  still 
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unsubdued,  though  his  health  hit  wftnd.  I  look 
upon  him  with  respect,  m  well  as  affection." 

M  And  intend  to  make  him  your  model  ?"  asked  the 
earl  looking  keenly  at  him. 

"It  would  be  a  futile  intention.  I  was  born  to  a 
fortune,  and  consequently  to  indolence,  selfishness, 
and  satiety." 

"Not  to  selfishness,  or  you  would  not  court  the 
society  of  one  from  whom,  by  his  own  showing,  you 
have  nothing  to  gain;— of  indolence  and  aatiety  I  will 
amy  nothing/' 

M  Tou  are  in  error,  my  lord ;  I  receive  that  from  Gif 
ford  which  I  receive  from  no  other— the  truth.* 

"  And  you  receive  that  thankfully,  Mr.  Delaval  P 

"Patiently,  would  be  more  correct,"  answered 
Morton  with  a  smile. 

"Then  I  was  not  too  credulous,"  replied  his  lord 
ship  with  warmth;  "and  the  nephew  of  my  kind  old 
friend  is  not  only  a  man  of  fortune,  but  will  become 

n   mam   t\C  «afAPfk  ** 


a  man  of  worth/' 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  one's  reputation  to  prophesy,  my 
lord,  even  in  the  almanac  style,  a  day  before,  or  a  day 
after,  and  your  words  are  not  sufficiently  vague  for 
one  counted  so  wise  and  prudent" 

"I  meant  them  to  be  clear;  and  havs  no  fear 
being  counted  a  false  prophet" 

Delaval  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  flattered  by 
his  lordship's  good  opinion,  expressed  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  forbade  all  doobt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  so 
marked  were  Lord  Erringeourt's  attentions  during  the 
remainder  of  their  brief  voyage,  and  so  great  his 
mental  powers,  that  the  friends  parted  from  hi 
reluctantly,  and  with  reiterated  assurances  of  the  plea- 
sure it  would  give  them  to  visit  him  in  London  on 
their  return  to  England,  whilst  the  earl  on  his  part, 
furnished  them  with  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
in  Italy;  and  bade  them  remember  that  he 
meed  if  they  failed  to  renew  their  sc- 


old 

should  feel  offei 

qnaintaiice  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Delaval  had  learnt  more  than  one  useful  lesson 
during  the  trip  from  London  to  Rotterdam;  and  his 
subsequent  conduct  showed  that  these  lessons  were 
not  forgotten.  Shamed  by  Giflbrd's  self-control  out 
of  his  former  fretful ness  and  cold  reserve,  like  him  be 
strove  to  gather  pleasure  or  information  from  all  that 
crossed  his  path;  like  him  he  strove  by  developing 
the  mind  to  check  the  repining  of  the  heart;  ana  by 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  others  be  won  for  a  time 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own. 

"  I  am  quite  proud  of  my  friend,  and  delighted  to 
see  him'  take  his  proper  station  in  the  estimation  of 
others,"  observed  Gifford  warmly,  as  he  and  Delaval 
were  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  steamer,  watching 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  as  they  glided  by.  "  Professor 
Engelberg  is  raving  of  your  talent  and  intelligence; 
and  Miss  Hobson  (the  fainting  young  lady  as  you  term 
her)  b  in  equal  raptures  with  your  politeness,  and 
been  consulting  me  whether  her  ma  should  invite  you 
to  their  e9illa  at  Cambersell/' 

M  It  is  all  for  yoor  sake,  Giflbrd.  I  knew  you  wanted 
to  obtain  information  about  the  German  societies,  and 
therefore  pumped  the  professor;  whilst  the  fainting 
Mies  Hobson  overcame  my  disgust  at  her  red  and  yel- 
low shawl,  and  cockney  dialect,  by  her  praises  of  you." 

"Thanks  for  enduring  such  horrors  on  my  behalf 
But  did  not  the  exertion  bring  its  own  reward  T" 

"Assuredly;  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to  the 
Cnmbervell  Wills;  and  the  offer  of  a  meerschaum. 
With  such  encouragement,  I  must  try  and  be  a  suT 
better  boy  for  the  future." 

Gifford  was  satisfied,  readini 
his  gay  reply.  He  saw  that  his  friend's  mind  waa 
rousea  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind ;  that 
every  hour  he  was  rising  more  out  of  himself, 
conquering  his  former  indolence,  and  struggling 
against  the  fastidiousness  engendered  by  his  ex- 
guisite  taste,  and  a  life  of  luxury.  Instead  of  a 
fretful  egotist,  he  bade  fair  to  become  an  enlight- 
ened ana  active  philanthropist,  whilst  his  benevo- 


lence, no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  feeling,  was) 
beginning  to  be  elevated  into  a  Christian  virtue, 
by  the  conviction  that  he  waa  accountable  for  his 
gifts  of  talents  and  wealth  to  Him,  who  had  be- 
stowed them  on  him. 

It  remained  to  bo  seen  whether  the  good  work 
begun  in  him  would  be  completed ;  and  whether, 
when  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  Gifford,  and 
freed  from  all  cares  and  fears  by  a  return  to  Morton 
Park,  and  a  union  with  Clara,  he  would  not  again 
become  the  prey  of  that  indolence,  which  nad 

Sown  up  in  prosperity.  Many  a  noble  resolution 
rmed  m  sorrow  fades  gradually  away  with  the 
sorrow  that  gave  it  birth. 

Gifford  was  not  a  person  to  hurry  over  league 
after  league,  without  thinking  or  observing;  nis 
strong  and  inquiring  mind  led  nim  to  look  beneath 
the  surface,  and  examine  all  things  that  came 
within  his  view.  The  present  alone  did  not  content 
him — he  sought  to  grasp  the  past — to  trace  out  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations ;  and  to  gain 
from  that  past  a  warning  for  the  future.  It  was  not 
enough  that  he  looked  on  churches  and  palaces, 
of!  paintings  and  statues,  he  sought  to  read  the  work* 
inga  of  the  minds  that  had  conceived  and  wrought 
such  mighty  works,  that  he  might  himself  become, 
as  it  were,  imbued  with  the  same  lofty  spirit,  ana 
thus  hold  communion  with  the  mighty  mastero'of 
the  past ;  and  Delaval,  catching  the  feeling  from 
him,  strove  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  agea  long 
gone  by,  and  trace  the  effects  of  debasing  tyranny, 
or  corrupting  luxury  in  succeeding  generations. 
The  valuable  introductions  of  Lord  iSrringcourt 
served  greatly  to  facilitate  their  views — views  in 
which  the  rich  heir  of  Morton  Park  became  soon 
as  much  interested  as  the  poor  student  himself,  to 
please  whom  he  had  at  first  entered  on  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge ;  for  his  letters  from  England  were 
scarce,  and  not  always  satisfactory;  and  he  too 
felt  like  the  discarded  las/er  of  Susan  Easthope, 
that  his  mind's  health  required  that  his  thoughts 
should  dwell  on  the  concerns  of  others,  more  man 
his  own. 

The  society  of  the  rich,  handsome,  and  gentle- 
manly Morton  Delaval,  waa  courted  by  those  who 
had  known  him  before,  and  by  those  who  had  not; 
but  even  the  most  unobserving  began  to  feel  that 
he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  elegant  young 
man  of  fortune ;  and  even  those  who  sneered  be- 
hind their  back. at  the  learning  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  as  they  termed  the  friends  in  ridicule, 
overwhelmed  the  poor  student  with  civilities  and 
praise,  having  discovered  that  this  waa  the  readiest 
and  surest  way  to  win  the  favour  of  Delaval,  whose 
regard  for  Gifford  increased  more  and  more.    If 


the  frivolous  daily  found  less  pleasure  in  their  con- 
versation, they  received  ample  compensation  for 
this  falling  off  among  idle  chatterers,  in  the  grow- 
ing  esteem  and  consideration  of  the  men  of  worth 
and  talent,  whose  attentions  were  secured  to  them 
by  Lord  Erringeourt's  letters. 

The  season  too  was  favourable  for  travellers, 
and  the  friends,  instead  of  racing  on  from  one  town 
to  another,  lingered  here  and  there  when  they 
o  found  any  thing  to  interest  them,  taking  their  own 
llj {judgments  as  their  guide,  heedless  of  the  violent 
asseverations  of  the  noisy  ciceroni,  who  sought  to 
regulate  their  movements. 

41  Here  is  a  valentine  for  you  Gifford,"  exclaim* 
ed  Morton  Delaval,  as  his  friend  entered  their  room. 

"  For  me  f  and  from  England  I "  repeated  Gif* 
ford  in  surprise.  "  I  did  not  expect  a  letter ;  but 
you,  Delaval,  have  you  had  none  f" 

None,"  replied  Morton  in  a  tone  that  spoke 
his  vexation.  '*  Methinks,  Clara  and  Isabel  might 
have  acknowledged  the  cameos  I  sent  them  ©y 
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rang  Harding ;  but  perhaps  they  have  learnt  to 

•Id  gift  and  giver  worthless  s  or  my  uncle  has  the 
gout,  which  he  never  had  till  I  quitted  England : 
or  Isabel  has  been  ill  again,  employing  the  hands 
and  thoughts  of  all ;  or  Clara  has  a  headache — or 
pricked  her  finger,  as  it  has  chanced  before — or 
their  letters  have  miscarried  as  they  always  do," 
he  added  bitterly,  turning  abruptly  to  the  window. 

"  May  I  inquire  the  name  of  your  fair  corre- 
spondent ?"  he  demanded  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
rattling  of  the  paper  in  Gi fiord's  hands  having 
jarred  disagreeably  on  his  sensitive  ear,  and  still 
more  sensitive  mind. 

"  It  is  from  a  sturdy  politician,  and  no  fair  damsel. 
Lord  Richard  Tolfrey,  fancying  some  little  merit 
in  my  article  on  America,  is  inclined  to  engage  my 
services  as  a  writer  for  his  party,"  answered  Gil- 
ford, handing  the  letter  to  his  friend.  "  He  has 
learnt  my  name  from  Bennett,  who  has  given  me 
more  credit  than  I  deserve,  since  without  his  notes 
the  article  would  have  been  nothing." 

"  Fancies  some  little  merit,  Ernest :  no,  no ;  he 
values  your  talents  as  they  deserve,  and  I  honour 
him  for  so  doing,"  exclaimed  Delaval  warmly,  bis 
own  vexation  forgotten  in  this  flattering  tribute  to 
his  friend.  "  Your  words  are  modest,  but  I  see 
by  the  glow  on  your  cheek,  and  the  bright  sparkle 
of  your  eye  how  much  you  are  gratified.  And  yet 
now  I  look  again,  I  doubt  if  you  are  half  as  proud 
of  this  as  I  am.  Lord  Richard  is  not  only  a  man 
of  talent,  but  also  of  judgment ;  and  to  have  at 
tracted  his  notice  is- no  mean  distinction.*' 

"  I  know  it,  Delaval.  And  you  think  I  ought 
to  accept  the  offer,"  answered  Gifford,  colouring 
highly,  and  laying  a  stress  upon  the  pronoun,  you. 

"  Not  if  you  see  any  objection  to  so  doing.  I 
only  thought  of  the  advantage  which  it  might 
prove  to  you  hereafter,  should  Lord  Richard  come 
into  office,  as  some  expect,  my  selfishness  would 
retain  you  as  my  companion." 

"  It  is  a  great  honour — it  may  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous  hereafter — at  present  it  seems  the  only 
chance  of  repaying  my  debt  to  you — and  yet — " 

"  Oh !  hang  that  debt,  Gifford.  Forget  it,  and 
never  let  it  press  on  your  independent  spirit,  as  I 
see  it  does  at  times.  I  hold  it  more  than  repaid  by 
your  tutoring  of  the  last  three  months.  You  have 
taught  me  what  man  should  be,  and  is  not  that 
worth  thousands  on  thousands  ?  I  would  have  you 
consider  the  debt  as  cancelled.  You  shake  your 
head ;  well  then  it  must  be  as  you  will  so  far ;  but 
remember  I  insist  that  you  do  not  allow  it  to  in- 
fluence your  actions.  You  do  not  lend  the  aid  o; 
your  pen  to  Lord  Richard,  that  is  decided ;  and  you 
•hall  assign  a  reason  or  not  for  it  as  you  please." 

"  My  reasons  can  soon  be  told.  I  admire  Lord 
Richard's  talents,  and  respect  his  character ;  but 


though  the  most  liberal  of  his  party,  our  views  on 
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many  subjects  are  too  strongly  opposed  to  admit 
of  my  writing  conscientiously  under  his  dictation. 
I  doubt  not  his  having  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heart ;  but  we  should  seek  that  good  through  dif- 
ferent means.  He  would  give  to  the  people  as  little 
as  he  could  with  safety ;  whilst  I  would  give  as 
much  as  I  dared :  he  would  rather  have  submissive 
•laves  if  he  could,  and  I  intelligent  and  virtuous 
subjects.  With  so  vast  a  difference  between  us, 
how  could  I  in  honour  hire  out  my  pen  to  him  or 
his  party  f  I  must  be  false  to  him  or  to  myself." 
"  You  must  be  neither ;  but  remain  true  to  me, 
Gifford,  at  least  till  the  conclusion  of  my  banish- 
ment,  if  h  should  ever  be  concluded.  I  have  hither 
to  thought  so  little  on  politics,  that  I  did  not  at  first 
perceive  your  difficulty.  Should  Lord  Erringcourt 
woo  vou  to  his  side,  there  would  be  no  such  objec- 
tion! conclude." 


14  No :  I  could  go  heart  and  hand  with  him ;  but 
his  lordship  will  scarcely  think  again  of  the  poor 
student." 

"  Most  courtiers  need  the  pricking  of  the  thistle 
to  remind  them  of  its  motto — '  Dinna  forget ;'  but 
I  hope  better  things  of  his  lordship,  and  wish  him 
in  office  on  your  account.  Here  is  the  rtmemi  of 
Signor  Alberti's  work. — Write  an  article  on  Italy 
now,  and  confirm  the  impression  which  you  have 
already  made.  Perhaps  we  had  better  proceed  to 
Naples  next  week ;  lest  you  should  be  summoned 
away  and  miss  the  sight  of  Vesuvius." 

"Thanks,  Delaval;  but  think  not  of  me ;  you 
wish  to  remain  here  for  letters." 

"  Which  may  never  come,  or  if  thejr  should,  can 
be  forwarded.  We  have  seen  enough  of  Rome  to 
contrast  its  ancient  grandeur  with  its  modern  mean- 
ness; and  will  now  on  to  the  very  honest  Lazaroni 
of  Naples,  who  pick  your  pockets  with  such  a 
merry  smile  that  justice  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  punish  them  for  the  offence.  Your  merry  rogues 
are  never  mulcted,  whilst  saturnine  honesty  may 
go  starve,  or  be  hanged  for  stealing  from  want. 
And  justly  too.  Surely  it  is  a  mortal  am  to  look 
grave,  or  wear  a  frown  in  this  very  happy,  virtuous 
world,  where  there  is  neither  vice  nor  sorrow, 
malice  nor  meanness,  falsehood  nor  treachery.  So 
with  this  very  sage  piece  of  philosophy  let  us  end 
our  discourse,  and  begin  our  stroll/' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ah  !  Delaval,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and 

Jou  too,  Gifford,"  exclaimed  the  Honourable  An- 
rew  Lerwick,  meeting  the  friends  as  they  took 
their  first  walk  on  the  Chiaja  at  Naples.  "I 
thought  you  were  in  England  tasting  the  sweets 
of  love.    What  brings  you  to  Italy  f  ' 

44  The  purpose  of  finishing  my  education!  My 
uncle  desires  that  I  should  be  able  to  talk  learnedly 
and  knowingly  of  Romulus  and  Remus — Caeaar 
and  Pompey— Cornelia  and  Agrippina — the  F ali- 
en and  the  Foecari — the  Medici  and  the  Estes — 
Petrarch  and  Laura— -Michael  Angelo  and  Salva- 
tor  Rosa — Massaniello,  Pulcinello ;  and  a  few  other 
funny  people.  And  now,  what  brings  you  here  ? 
The  same  full  and  sufficient  reason  f 

"  Oh !  I  am  come  to  take  lessons  in  Italian,  and 

if  diplomacy,"  replied  Lerwick  laughing.  "  AUerton 

has  two  boroughs  under  his  finger  ana  thumb  now, 

so  when  Lord  Richard  Tolfrey  comes  into  power 

I  shall  have  an  attacheship  at  least." 

"  I  thought  your  brother  had  not  been  of  exactly 
the  same  shade  of  politics  as  his  lordship." 

"  Pooh,  Delaval !  are  you  as  green  as  that  f  As 
if  in  politics  black  were  not  white,  if  you  want  a 
blue  ribbon  for  yourself,  and  a  place  for  a  poor 


younger  brother. 

11  True ;  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  see  I  must  come 
to  you  for  lessons  in  worldly  wisdom." 

41  Do,  I  am  a  capital  person  to  teach  you  the  ways 
of  the  world ;  but  first  let  me  teach  you  the  ways 
of  Naples,  and  introduce  my  friend  fiuBvin." 

"Is  that  the  Delaval  of  whom  you  have  often 
spoken,  as  being  so  indolent  and  guidable  t"  in- 
quired Mr.  Busvin  of  Lerwick,  as  the  two  were 
amine  together  that  same  evening,  after  having 
parted  with  Morton  and  Gifford. 

"Yes."  answered  Lerwick  briefly.  ••  We  were 
constantly  together  at  Oxford,  and  I  had  only  to 
propose  a  thing  and  it  was  done." 

"  And  do  you  expect  it  to  be  the  same  at  Na- 
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plea  f "  asked  Busvin  drily.  °  I  nw  no  symptom 
of  indolence,  but  a  rather  commanding,  though 
quiet  energy ;  and  a  resolution  to  have  his  own 
way  on  all  important  points.  He  is  not  a  person 
with  whom  one  can  be  '  Hail  fellow !  Well  met' 
with,  at  once ;  and  his  tastes  seemed  the  opposite 
of  yours.  Gifford  may  guide  him ;  but  I  doubt  if 
any  one  else  can  play  bear- leader." 

"Hang  that  Gifford;  it  is  all  his  doing,"  ex- 
claimed Lerwick  pettishly,  his  vexation  increased 
by  the  certainty  that  Busvin's  penetration  was  not 
to  be  hoodwinked ;  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
boast  as  of  old,  of  his  power  over  the  rich  heir  of 
Morton  Park.  "  That  beggarly  fellow  knows  on 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  has  feathered 
his  nest  so  well,  that  no  one  else  has  a  chance  of 
even  a  stray  piece  of  down.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  any  one  so  changed  as  Delaval ;  he  is  quite  a 
different  creature.  Lost  all  taste  for  run  ana  frolic 
— won't  gamble — won't  do  this— won't  do  that — 
talks  of  the  duties  of  men  of  wealth  and  talent,  as 
if  they  had  any  other  duties  but  to  make  all  they 
can,  spend  all  they  can,  and  enjoy  themselves  as 
long  as  they  can.  Such  musty  old  sayings  may 
do  very  well  for  Mrwmif,  who  have  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world;  but  were  never  intended  for 
men  of  rank  and  fortune.  But  Delaval  is  quite  a 
green-horn,  and  does  not  know  how  to  spend  with 
spirit.  I  wish  I  were  in  his  place  for  a  month ; 
poverty  and  younger  brothership  are  sad  crampon 
to  genius.  He  used  to  be  a  pleasant  fellow ;  but 
now  he  thinks  of  nothing  save  pictures  and  statues, 
musty  old  men,  and  musty  old  parchments;  the 
dull  old  histories  of  the  past,  instead  of  the  mirth 
and  amusement  of  the  present.    Then  he  takes 


write  so  often.  I  wished  to  write  when  your  dear 
present  first  came,  when  Clara  wrote  to  you,  a 
week  ago ;  but  my  aunt  said  I  had  better  wait  a 
few  days ;  and  now  she  says  I  may  write  you  a 
long  letter,  and  no  one  shall  see  it.  I  am  glad  of 
that  because  then  I  can  say  all  I  feel,  at  least  try 
to  do  so,  and  you  will  understand:  but  my  aunt 
might  think  I  wrote  nonsense :  ana  so  I  dare  say 
it  is.  Yet  my  aunt  is  very  kind:  she  and  my 
cousin  kinder  and  kinder  every  day ;  and  I  do 
hope  that  I  am  a  little  less  shy  and  awkward.  I 
have  never  forgotten  what  you  said  about  any- 
thing ;  and  when  I  was  so  ill — so  very  ill,  I  thought 
of  you ;  and  then  I  forgot  all  my  pain.  I  always 
had  the  Bible  you  gave  me  put  under  my  pillow. 
I  could  not  sleep  without  it ;  and  then  I  brayed 
that  you  might  be  so  very  happy ;  and  that  I  might 
see  you  once  again.  And  one  night,  when  I  was 
at  the  worst,  I  thought  I  saw  you  and  dear  mam- 
ma, standing  hand  in  hand  by  my  side,  and  look- 
ing so  sweetly  on  me,  and  I  grew  better  from  that 
hour.  Mr.  Morton  says  my  cameo  is  meant  for 
Aurora,  and  I  loved  it  still  more  when  I  heard 
that,  for  it  made  me  think  of  the  bright  dawn 
after  the  dark  night  on  the  day  when  you  left  us. 
And  when  the  weather  is  fine  I  like  to  take  it  and 
look  on  it  out  in  the  woods,  where  everything  is 
quiet  round  me ;  and  then  I  almost  think  I  can 
see  that  sweet  face  smile,  and  hear  it  whisper  that 
you  will  soon  be  back ;  or  else  I  take  it  into  the 
little  room  where  you  caught  me  reading  *  The 
Ancient  Mariner.'  I  shall  love  that  book  all  my 
life,  for  I  felt  so  happy  when  reading  it ;  and  when 
you  spoke  so  kindly,  and  understood  that  I  was 
not  so  stupid,  so  different  from  everybody  else.   I 


notes,  and  keeps  a  journal*-!  should  not  wonder  [have  read  all  the  books  you  left  me ;  and  long  to 


if  he  were  to  turn  author.  Gifford,  whom  I  always 
detested,  has  spoilt  him,  and  I  really  think  I  must 
drop  the  acquaintance." 

"I  should  advise  you  to  do  it  at  once,"  ob- 
served Bnsvin  drily. 

41 1  should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  do  that 
with  such  an  old  friend :  perhaps  he  may  improve," 
replied  Lerwick,  vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal 
his  vexation,  and  his  annoyance  at  the  quiet  sar- 
casm of  his  companion,  with  whom,  being  rich, 
it  suited  him  to  consort. 

Delaval  however  did  not  improve  in  Lerwick's 
estimation;  and  while  the  public  (thanks  to  the 
letter's  boasts)  considered  them  as  friends  they 
rarely  met  in  private. 

"  A  letter  from  Morton  Park,  sir,"  said  the  use- 
ful Adams,  who  knew  his  master's  anxiety  upon 
the  subject. 

Delaval  snatched  the  missive  with  all  a  lover's 
haste;  but  it  was  from  Isabel,  not  Clara.  He 
threw  it  from  him  with  a  gesture  of  disappoint- 
ment, then  seizing  it  again  tore  off  the  seal  and 
hurried  over  the  contents,  his  eye  glancing  quick- 
ly over  each  page  to  catch  the  name  of  her  whom 
he  loved.  She  might  be  ill— dying ;  and  therefore 
could  not  write.  No :  she  was  neither ;  and  his 
cloudy  brow  as  he  concluded  the  perusal  would 
have  deeply  pained  its  grateful  and  enthusiastic 
writer.  There  should  have  been  no  cloud  on  the 
brow  of  the  reader  of  that  letter,  for  it  was  the 
outpouring  of  a  warm  and  feeling  heart,  with  all 
the  purity  and  freshness  of  girlhood. 

"  Thank  vou  1  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Delaval,  for 
the  beautiful  cameo;  and  your  kind  note.  I 
should  love  the  cameo  for  its  own  sake ;  but  I  love 
it  more  because  it  proves,  as  you  say,  that  you 
have  not  quite  forgotten  your  little  sister  Isabel. 
How  I  wish  you  were  my  brother  indeed;  and 
then  I  could  write  to  you  when  I  like;  and  I  would 


tell  you  what  I  think  of  them }  no,  to  hear  what 
you  say  of  them,  that  I  may  think  the  same.  Oh ! 
when  do  you  come  back  f  Mr.  Morton  is  always 
talking  of  you,  and  longing  to  see  you,  then  sigh- 
ing and  adding:,  that  it  is  better  you  should  remain 
away  a  little  longer.  Are  you  very,  very  happy 
away  f  I  fear  you  will  think  this  a  sail  silly  letter, 
talking  of  myself,  instead  of  Clara;  but  my  aunt 
told  me  not  to  write  of  any  one  else,  as  you  had 
just  heard  all  the  news ;  and  I  need  only  thank 
you  for  your  kind  present ;  and  so  I  do  once  more. 
It  is  before  me  now;  and  I  look  at  it  whilst  I 
write.    Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  and  praying  for 

Sur  happiness,  I  remain,  ever  yours  most  grate- 
ly,  "Isabel  May." 

Everybody  sends  you  love,  my  aunt  bids  me 
say*" 

41 A  letter,  and  yet  still  a  clouded  brow.  Does 
she  not  write  as  you  wish?"  asked  Gifford  with 
friendly  interest,  joining  Delaval  soon  after. 

'♦It  is  not  from  Clara,"  answered  Morton 
moodily,  placing  the  letter  in  his  hands. 

"  How  old  is  this  Isabel  May?"  inquired  Gif- 
ford, having  concluded  its  perusal. 

"  Thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  some  such  age,  I  for- 
get which;  only  remembering  that,  girl  Tike,  she 
not  only  told  me  what  she  was,  but  what  she 
would  be  shortly.  If  children  knew  the  pangs 
that  wait  on  men  and  women  they  would  remain 
children  all  their  lives." 

There  is  bitterness  in  your  philosophy,  Dela- 
val: every  age  has  its  trials.  Tnis  girl  appears  of 
a  most  grateful  nature :— -she  may  turn  out  a  no- 
ble woman." 

Yes,  Isabel  is  a  good  girl  enough ;  but  I  am 
thinking  of  Clara,"  observed  Delaval  impatiently. 
M  This  Is  the  third  or  fourth  letter  reported  lost, 
according  to  their  accounts,  which  are  somewhat 
confused.    I  am  very  unlucky,  or  they  must  have 
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a  particular  spite  against  me  at  the  post-office: 
other  people' 8  letters  do  not  miscarry  like  mine." 

"  Are  the  Sandfords  at  Morton  Park  f"  inquired 
Giflord  thoughtfully. 

"  I  know  not.  They  were  to  have  been  there 
two  months  ago :  but  my  letters  are  so  rare  and 
brief,  or  so  full  ot  county  gossip,  instead  of  home 
news,  that  Morton  Park  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  for  aught  I  can  tell  to  the 
contrary:  even  Clara  talks  of  anything  rather 
than  herself,  or  her  own  feelings ;  and  has  ceased 
to  say  how  she  longs  for  my  return.  Her  letters 
are  cold  and  unloving  enough  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  wittiest  counsel  could  not 
found  a  jest  thereon,  nor  the  keenest  discover  a 
promise  of  marriage.  I  will  endure  it  no  longer," 
exclaimed  Delavafstarting  up. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  consider,"  said  Giflord  sooth- 
ingly. 

"Stop  a  moment!  consider!  Is  it  thus  you 
speak  to  the  indolent  Morton  Delaval,  whom  you 
were  wont  to  urge  to  exertion  f  Lerwick  tells  all 
I  am  changed — it  is  true.    I  am  changed  indeed." 

"Yes,  Delaval,  greatly  changed:  and  for  the 
better ;  but  there  are  ever  trials  and  dangers  in  a 
transition  state." 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  come  out  the  painted,  foppish 
butterfly  soon,  sporting,  coquetting  with  all,  and 
fixing  on  none.  That  man  is  a  fool,  who  gives  his 
heart  into  a  woman's  keeping,  for  it  is  a  gut  which 
cannot  be  recalled  at  will ;  and  if  returned  upon 
your  hands  is  but  a  damaged  good.  I  will  bear 
this  suspense  no  longer.  Were  it  not  for  my  un- 
cle's adding,  that  I  had  better  remain  a  little 
longer  away,  I  would  start  for  England  on  the  in- 
stant. He  might  disinherit  me  if  ne  would— that 
I  would  risk ;  but  were  any  rashness  of  mine  to 
overthrow  his  reason,  I  should  never  forgive  my- 
self. It  is  now  the  middle  of  March,  I  will  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  my  uncle's  affection — remind 
him  of  his  promise,  that  I  should  be  married  on 
or  before  my  birthday;  and  bid  Clara  back  my 
suit  if  she  loves  me  as  she  did.  I  will  hear  no 
more  of  lost  letters,  nor  wear  out  my  strength  in 
fretting  expectation.  If  I  receive  no  prohibition 
before  the  twenty-first  of  next  month,  f  set  off  for 
Morton  Park  on  that  day,  thus  leaving  myself 
just  time  to  reach  it  before  my  birthday.  To  fur- 
ther delay  I  will  not  submit ;  so  do  not  urge  it, 
Giflord,  you  raised  the  restless  spirit—- you  cannot 
lay  it  now." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  you,  or  change  your 
resolution.  Would  that  you  could  be  at  Morton 
Park  within  the  hour.  You  will  write  to  your 
uncle  in  affection— you  never  yet  wrote  to  him 
otherwise." 

"A  gentle  hint,  and  perhaps  needed,  Giflord, 
for  I  am  in  no  very  loving  mood  at  present ;  but 
my  kind  old  uncle  shall  not  know  how  he  has 
pained  me;  his  mind  may  waver,  but  his  heart 
seems  as  firmly  bound  to  me  as  ever.  And  Clara 
—should  she — but  no  more  of  this.  You  will 
leave'  the  spirits  bound  in  their  strong  sleep  an- 
other time/'  added  Delaval  bitterly. 

"  Were  you  first  roused  from  your  lethargy, 
Morton,  by  my  arguments,  or  your  own  passions  ?' ' 

"By  my  own  passions.  I  loved,  and  then  grew 
jealous.  You  furnished  wholesome  food  for  my 
awakened  energy,  or  it  must  have  preyed  upon 
mvself  or  others.  Pardon  my  petulance,  Ernest; 
I  nave  not  your  steady  fortitude,"  answered  Dela- 
val, shaking  his  friend's  hand  ere  he  left  the  room 
to  write  and  despatch  his  letters;  but  as  no  reply 
could  be  expected  for  more  than  three  weeks  the 


"  I  have  news  for  you,  Giflord,"  said  Delaval 
on  returning  from  his  ride,  in  which  a  violent 
headache  had  prevented  his  friend  from  accom- 
panying him,  as  usual.  "  Lord  Erringoourt  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs/' 

"  And  has  not  forgotten  the  poor  student,"  ad- 
ded Giflord,  placing  a  letter  in  nis  hands. 

"  Umph !  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Er- 
ringcourt:  a  handsome  otter,  and  handsomely 
made.  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely,  Giffori 
You  will  not  decline  this  as  you  did  the  proposi- 
tion of  Lord  Richard,  I  conclude." 

"  No ;  I  can  join  hand  and  heart  in  Lord  Erring- 
court's  views ;  but  as  yet  I  can  scarcely  realise 
my  own  happy  prospects.  A  mere  casual  ac- 
quaintance on  board  a  steam  packet — it  seems 
very  strange  and  hardly  credible." 

"  His  lordship  has  penetration— you  have  talents; 
—the  matter  is  explained**  once.  But  you  do  not 
appear  one  half  as  proua  of  the  honour  as  you 

"Ah!  Delaval;  if  you  could  read  the  folly 
the  weakness  of  my  heart — its  ungrateful  repin- 
ing. The  first  thought  was.  had  this  but  happened 
a  few  months  since  I  might  then  have  told  my 
love ;  but  I  will  think  of  her  no  more." 

"  She  does  not  deserve  it.  But  now  to  discuss 
your  return  to  England."  • 

"  What  can  I  say,  Delaval !  The  earl  wishes 
me  to  start  with  the  government  messenger,  who 
sets  off  early  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I  would 
fain  stay  with  you  till  the  twenty-first." 

"No,  Giflord ;  the  wishes  of  the  earl  must  be 
attended  to :  and  I  must  learn  to  walk  alone.  It 
is  but  a  week  at  the  most ;  and  if  I  hear  before,  I 
may  be  in  England  almost  as  soon  as  yourself. 
Your  second  article  on  Italy,  has  won  you  a  still 
better  offer  than  your  first  on  America.  The  earl 
seems  much  struck  with  it.  I  wonder  what  a  third 
will  produce." 

"I  shall  have  other  employment  for  mv  pen 
now ;  besides,  you  aided  me  in  the  last ;  tor  my 
poor  knowledge  of  Italian,  would  have  led  me 
into  great  mistakes." 

"  Ay ;  but  vou  are  as  good  an  Italian  scholar  aa 
myself  now." 

"  Perhaps  nearly  so ;  but  vou  helped  me  much 
in  collecting  information.  You  will  not  give  up 
your  habits  of  inquiry  and  taking  notes!" 

"  Then  you  think  I  shall  be  forbidden  to  return 
to  England,"  exclaimed  Delaval  quickly,  turning 
full  upon  him  with  a  searching  glance. 

"I  hope— I  trust  not,"  answered  the  embar- 
rassed Giflord,  looking  away. 

"  You  hope— -you  trust  not — and  yet  you  think 
it,  Ernest.  Well,  a  few  days  will  decide  my  fate. 
And  now  for  passports  and  preparations.  Where 
is  Adams  f" 

But  few  words  were  spoken  by  the  friends  when 
they  parted  on  the  morrow;  for  there  were  sac 
remembrances  and  sad  anticipations  in  the  mind* 
of  both.  Lord  Erringcourt's  letter  had  not  bees 
merely  polite,  but  friendly,  speaking  of  salary  and 
other  arrangements,  with  a  delicate  liberality 
which  was  highly  gratifying  to  Gilford's  feeling*; 
yet  still  his  lordship's  private  secretary  felt  ttkSL 
he  had  no  longer  the  strongest  incentive  to  exer  i 
tion.  He  might  acquire  fame— he  might  acquirv  | 
fortune ;  but  the  love  and  sympathy  of  Suaas 
Easthope  were  not  for  him.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Bury' s  mother  had  prevented  her  immediauf 
union ;  but  still  her  hand  was  pledged  to  another: 
and  he  was  too  proud  and  honourable  to  seek  tr 
interfere  with  that  other's  claim.    He  must  itL 


travellers  employed  the  intervening  time  in  ex- 1  expect  many  trials  and  disappointments  in  htm 
ploring  the  beauties  of  the  country  round.  |  struggle  for  pre-eminence ;  and  she  who  wovOa 
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share  bis  fete  mutt  not  lore  him  lightly.    She        „ __. 

must  be  prepared  to  bear  her  part  in  bis  burdens :  to  doubt  me/'  she  replied,  blushing  eti 
and  feel  his  confiding  affection,  a  sufficient  reward  deeply,  either  at  her  own  thoughts,  or  his 
for  self-denial.    Besides,  he  wss  loath  to  leave  scrutiny, 


14 1  nattered  myself  that  you  knew  me  too  well 

till  more 
earnest 


Delaval  just  when  his  society  might  most  be  wan« 
ted ;  and  thus  evil  mingled  in  the  good  before  him. 
as  is  ever  the  case  in  the  tangled  ekein  of  mortal 
life.   • 

"God  bless  you,  Gifford!  If  all  should  go 
well,  you  must  come  down  to  my  wedding^rif 
not — you  must  make  me  traveller  to  the  foreign 
office,  for  I  shall  neither  dare  to  think,  nor  to  be 
still,"  said  Delaval,  trying  to  speak  with  a  cheer- 
fulness belied  by  his  quivering  lip. 

"  I  hope  all  will  go  well.    Let  me  know  imme- 


diately, and  if  I  can  serve  you  by  going  to  Mor-  ins  so  placed  his  fair  companion  that  the  light  fell 
ton  Park,  or  aught  else— I  am  at  your  command.  "  * 

I  trust  we  shall  soon  meet  in  England." 

"  If  not — if  we  neuajfcjneet  again,  remember, 
Gifford,  your  note  oFnand  is  destroyed;  and  I 
leave  you  the  thousand  pounds,  though  it  will  not 
be  named  in  my  will,  should  I  make  one.  Once 
more  God  bless  you!"  and  wringing  his  hand, 
Delaval  stepped  back  into  the  house,  before  Gif- 


I  have  indeed  been  mistaken,"  said  Morton 
frankly,  with  a  look  which  conveyed  far  more  than 
his  words.  "  It  is  warm  here.  Shall  we  seek  the 
other  room,  which  opens  into  the  garden ;  it  will 
be  cooler  and  less  crowded  there ! 

Miss  Easthope  accepted  his  arm  in  silence,  and 
he  conducted  her  into  the  other  apartment,  which 
was  almost  deserted. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  offered  such  mtd 
A  prcpot  congratulations ;  but  the  marriage  was  re- 
ported to  me  as  certain,"  continued  Delaval,  hav- 


on  her  speaking  countenance,  and  ascertained 
that  no  impertinent  listener  was  within  hearing. 

14  By  whom  ?"  asked  Susan  quickly. 

"By  Gifford." 

"Did  he  believe  it?" 

14  He  did." 

44  There  are  some  minds  which  readily  believe 
what  they  wish :  or  are  too  indolent  to  examine 


j  congratulations  V '  asked 
I  Miss  Easthope  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  with 
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ford  could  recover  from  the  surprise  and  emotion  into  the  truth  of  a  report,"  observed  Susan  grave- 
caused  by  his  words.  ily,  as  if  she  would  have  it  supposed  that  she  was 

44  The  road  to  honours  is  open  before  him ;  and  merely  uttering  an  aphorism, 
he  will  avin  the  station  which  he  so  well  deserves.  |    ' '  There  ore  some  minds  so  humble — so  diffident 
The  earl  answered  my  appeal  more  handsomely  of  their  own  worth,  as  readily  to  believe  others 
even  than  I  could  have  expected,  entering  fully  preferred  to  themselves,"  replied  Morton  in  the 
into  my  feelings  and  wishes  about  his  writings  and  same  tone. 

salary.  Ernest  has  not  a  suspicion  of  my  inter- 1  4i  If  belief  gives  pain  it  is  not  so  readily  ac- 
ference— his  independent  spirit  must  be  cheated  corded,  even  by  the  most  humble  and  diffident ;  if 
for  his  own  good,"  was  DelavaTs  triumphant  the  subject  be  one  of  indifference,  to  believe  is  less 
thought.  "  But  k  will  be  lonely  without  him— I  trouble  than  to  question.  From  whom  did  Mr. 
shall  miss  him  much,"  he  added,  looking  at  Gif-  .Gifford  hear  that  false  report  f " 
ford's  accustomed  seat  with  a  faint  shudder.  |    44 1  know  not.    The  wound  was  painful  and  I 

44  Now  for  a  canter,  and  Lady  Curling's  party  sought  to  heal,  not  probe  i 
in  the  evening,  where  I  promised  Gifford  to  obtain  I  "Will  he  too  offer  his  c 
some  information  for  him  from  Signor  Ficara.  I  Miss  Easthope  after  a  mo 
must  be  busy."  |a  slight  curling  of  her  lip. 

The  sending  Gifford  away  from  him  at  such  a]  "If  he  has  the  will,  which  I  doubt,  he  has  lost 
time  was  an  act  of  great  self-denial,  the  power ;  he  is  not  here." 

The  desired  information  had  been  obtained  from  |  "Not  here !"  repeated  Susan  with  an  involun- 
the  learned  Signor,  and  Delaval  was  conversing  tary  start,  which  revealed  more  than  she  intended 
on  lighter  subjects  with  Mr.  Busvin  and  others\  to  ner  companion. 

when  the  remark  of  some  one  near  him---44  She  is  I  "  You  expected  to  meet  him  here,"  observed 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bury  is  out  of  mourn-  (Delaval  quietly,  feigning  blindness  to  Susan's  em- 
ing  for  his  mother,"  directed  his  attention  to  the  bairassment. 

other  side  of  the  room,  where,  to  his  infinite  eur- 1  "  I  understood  that  vou  were  inseparable,"  re- 
prise, stood  Susan  Easthope,  thinner  and  paler  than  plied  Miss  Easthope,  forcing  a  smile,  and  master- 
when  he  had  seen  her  last.  Their  eyes  met,  and  ing  her  confusion ;  "  therefore,  seeing  you,  I  con- 
a  deep  blush  overspread  her  features;  Delaval  eluded  Mr.  Gifford  was  not  far  distant." 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  crossing  the  apartment  "  Did  you  make  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
joined  her.  report,  or  was  it  so  much  a  matter  of  indifference 

44  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Miss  East-  as  to  be  believed  at  once  f "  asked  Delaval  archly, 
hope.  With  that  lovely  bloom,  I  need  not  ask  I  "I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  the 
after  your  health  or  happiness."  ! movements  of  young  gentlemen,"  answered  poor 

The  young  lady's  hand  was  given  with  a  frank  Susan,  looking  down  to  conceal  her  confusion, 
cordiality  which  Morton  did  not  deserve,  for  though  •  4 '  Then  I  must  report  them  without  being  ques- 
he  had  crossed  the  room  on  purpose  to  speak  to  tioned,"  replied  Morton  Delaval,  with  a  respectful 
her,  and  his  bow  had  been  most  particularly  low-  kindness  well  calculated  to  restore  her  composure. 
...  "He  set  offthis  morning  at  an  early  hour  for  Eng- 
land." 

May  I  ask  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure  f " 
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ly,  his  motive  for  seeking  her  wss  certainly  not 
unmixed  good  will ;  and  there  was  a  touch  ot  sar- 
casm in  look  and  tone.  She  had  made  Gifford 
suffer,  and  he  intended  to  make  her  understand 
that  he  resented  the  slight  shown  to  his  friend. 

44  Allow  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  your 
approaching  marriage  with  Mr.  Bury;  he  is  a 
wealthy  man — a  very  wealthy  man." 

44  Your  congratulations  would  be  wasted,  Mr. 
Delaval,"  answered  Susan  somewhat  proudly,  for 
the  speaker's  tone  displeased  her.  "  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  ever  becoming  Mrs. 

ury. 

44  May  I  believe  you?"  asked  Morton  eagerly. 


44  Lord  Erringcourt  has  appointed  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary." 

•'  Indeed !  I  was  not  aware  that  he  knew  him." 
14  They  went  over  in  the  same  packet  to  Rotter- 
dam; and  the  earl  was  much  struck  with  his 
talents  and  information.  Gifford  is  now  I  hope 
on  the  high  road  to  feme  and  fortune— may  I  not 
add  to,  happiness  also  f  May  I  not  report  to  him 
your  congratulations  and  good  wishes?  inquired 
Delaval,  finding  that  Susan  continued  silent,  un- 
consciously opening  and  dosing  her  fan. 
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"Oh!  certainly :  it  is  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion; he  will  become  a  great  politician,  perhaps  a 
cabinet  minister  in  time ;  .1  wish  him  happy." 

"  You  wish  him  happy,  Miss  Easthopef — you 
can  make  him  so." 

"  I  f "  faltered  the  trembling  Susan. 

"  Yes,  you;  and  you  alone.  eEven  the  mil  ex 
ercise  of  his  great  abilities  for  the  good  of  man 
kind  will  not  make  him  perfectly  happy,  unless 
you  share  in  his  hopes  and  anxieties,  cheering  him 
on  with  your  smiles  and  sympathy.  May  I  not 
tell  him  that  you  feel  interested  in  his  success  f" 

"His  talents  and  energy  deserve  success,*' 
answered  Susan  evasively. 


I  seek  more  than  this  bare  acknowledgment, 
speak  to  you  as  I  would  speak  to  few.  You  are 
no  coquette— you  would  not  trifle  with  the  sincere 
affection  of  a  noble  mind,  and  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  Gifford' s  heart  is  yours,  though  his  po- 
verty bound  his  tongue  to  silence,  or,  if  you  doubt 
it,  learn  that  truth  from  me,  who  saw  how  the 


thought  of  your  union  with  another  robbed  life  of  ther  scandal,  perhaps  you  had  better  employ  your- 
all  its  brightness — all  its  glory.   I  saw  the  bosom's  self  on  your  own  correspondence  for  to-day,  instead 
pain,  while  the  pale  brow  was  calm.    He  is  still    '    '      •■ 
poor,  but  having  a  firm  friend,  as  well  as  admirer, 
in  the  Earl  of  Erringcourt,  will  not  fail  to  become 
distinguished,  if  not  rich.    May  I  not  bring  back 
the  light  of  hope  to  his  path  by  telling  him  that 
you  bid  him  go  on  and  prosper  f " 

*'  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  such  words 
would  gratify  him.  It  is  months  since  we  met — 
he  has  never  said — "  stammered  forth  Susan. 

"  Shall  he  suffer  for  his  high  honour,  which  kept 
him  silent  ? — which  kept  him  absent,  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  ask  you  to  link  your  fate  with  one 
then  poor  and  unknown  f  Does  he  not  rather  merit 
reward  for  such  rare,  such  painful  self-denial?" 

"This  is  strange  language,  Mr.  Delaval,"  ob 
served  Susan  after  a  pause,  controlling  the  emo- 
tion caused  by  his  words. 

"It  is  strange — I  deny  it  not;  but  I  may  quit 
Italy  at  a  day  s  notice,  and  may  not  meet  you 
again.  I  owe  Gifford  much — I  know  his  worth 
and  high  endowments — I  know  how  his  whole 
heart  was  devoted  to  you — think  me  not,  there- 
fore, too  bold  in  speaking  thus  plainly — in  urging 
his  hopes  and  his  merits  on  your  consideration. 
Had  I  a  sister  I  would  so  plead  with  her  for  my 
friend ;  look  upon  me,  for  a  moment,  as  a  brother. 
Will  you  not  rely  on  my  honour  and  delicacy  f 
Will  you  not  send  Gifford  one  little  word  of  com- 
fort to  console  him  for  some  months  of  bitter  suf- 
fering I" 

For  a  moment  Susan  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  reading  nothing  there  but  truth  and  kindness, 
she  mastered  her  emotion  and  answered  frankly, 
though  with  a  low  and  faltering  voice. 

"You  may  tell  him  that  if  my  best  wishes  for 
his  success  are  of  worth  in  his  estimation,  they  are 
his." 

"  For  his  success  in  all  things  f  I  thank  you, 
as  though  the  boon  were  granted  to  myself.  Gif- 
ford atleast  will  be  happy,  let  my  fate  be  what  it 


myself  your  eaveoere  stress*  till  my  deper- 

Will :  "     " 


point  i  ,  w 

ture.    Will  you  not  confirm  the  appointment  f " 

"  Most  readily." 

The  morning  saw  a  long  letter  despatched  to 
Gifford  from  his  friend  Delaval,  containing  sues 
news  as  set  the  young  secretary '•  heart  beating 
more  wildly  than  suited  his  sober  employment. 

"My  dear  Susan,"  began  Lord  ErnnrfbouTt 
reading  from  a  paper  on  which  Gifford  had  been 
employed.  '  *  For  which  of  the  foreign  courts  may 
this  be  intended  f" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  replied  poor 
Ernest,  looking  the  very  picture  of  detected  folly. 

,.  ,    •  *  I  suppose  I  must  grant  it,"  replied  his  lordship. 

Nay,  Miss  Easthope,  pardon  my  boldness,  if  with  a  good-humoured  smile.    "May  I  inquire  the 


cause  of  this  confusion  of  ideas  and  countenance  ?" 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Delaval  this  morn- 
ing, containing  news,"  stammered  the  blushing 
secretary. 

A  most  extraordinary  and  bewildering  cir- 
cumstance ;  I  must  entreat  him  for  the  future  to 
let  his  letters  contain  no  news.    To  prevent  fur- 


may." 

' '  Your  fete,  Mr.  Delaval— Are  you  not  happy  f ' ' 
asked  Susan  in  surprise. 

"Happy!  Miss  Easthope, — who  shall  say  what 
happiness  is  I  Within  a  week  I  may  give  you  a 
clearer  answer;  but  now  let  us  talk  of  other 
things.    How  long  do  you  remain  at  Naples  f ' ' 

"That  must  depend  on  my  cousin,  who  rules 
my  movements,  being  only  her  guest;  but  I  think 
she  is  homesick  already ;  so  we  may  not  linger 
long." 

"  My  own  stay  may  be  very  short;  but  I  ap- 


of 

I  should  be  obliged  for  the  permission,  my 
lord ;  to-morrow  I  shall  have  a  clear  head  for  bo- 
*    ss."  • 

I  doubt  it:  lovers  never  have  clear  heads," 
thought  the  earl,  half  vexed.  "  Gifford  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  as  a  secretary :  I  must  write  to 
DelavaTand  get  him  married  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  think  of  politics,  instead  of 
his  mistress.  I  never  dreamt  of  hie  being  in  love." 

Delaval  and  Susan  Easthope  met  again  on  the 
morrow,  and  each  seemed  so  much  deGghted  with 
the  other's  conversation,  that  the  gossips  of  Naples 
began  to  look  knowing,  and  the  malicious  to  whis- 
per that  Mr.  Bury  might  lose  his  bride.  Had 
these  gossips  known  that  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course was  Ernest  Gifford,  they  might  have  made 
still  more  ill-natured  comments.  Delaval  was 
never  weary  of  talking  of  his  friend,  nor  Susan  of 
hearing  of  him ;  and  thus  their  mutual  regard  for 
Gifford  formed  a  friendly  bond  between  them, 
which  each  succeeding,  interview  only  strength- 
ened more  and  more. 

"When  do  vou  leave  Naples,  Delaval f"  in- 
quired an  elderfy  gentleman,  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  loading  his  young  acquaintance  with  various 
troublesome  packages. 

"  Perhaps  in  three  days— perhaps  not  for  three 
months ;  so  I  cannot  offer  to  execute  commissions 
for  any  one,"  answered  Delaval,  resuming  his 
conversation  with  Susan,  beside  whom  he  was 
standing,  whilst  the  elderly  gentleman  walked  off 
in  a  huff. 

"  Ah !  that  is  just  the  way  with  all  the  young 
men  of  the  present  age ;  they  are  so  selfish.  He 
must  know  when  he  intends  to  leave  Naples. 
And  there  is  the  Duchess  D'  Alcarno  smiling  upon 
him  and  saying  honied  things,  hoping  to  catch  him 
for  her  baby  daughter.  I  am  sure  she  only  gave 
this  party  to-night  on  his  account — foreigners  are 
always  full  of  plots.  And  could  not  make  up  s 
whist  table  for  me — I  am  certain  she  never  tried 
— foreigners  never  do  care  about  amusing  their 
guests.  Wanting  me  to  sit  down  to  chaos  with 
that  tiresome,  prosy,  selfish  old  Hetley — I  hate 
playing  with  selfish,  prosy  people." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
tirade  waa  addressed,  hurrying  off  as  he  spoke. 
with  the  look  of  one  escaping  from  a  threatened 
peril. 

"Ah,  Delaval !  how  are  you  I"  exclaimed  young 
Medlycott,  approaching  with  Lerwick  and  finavin. 
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••  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  know  a  creature 
in  the  room,  whereat  every  third  face  turns  out 
that  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Lerwick  said  it 
would  be  00,  when  he  insisted  on  bringing  me ; 
but  I  did  not  quite  believe  him." 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  Naples f"  in- 
quired  Delaval,  returning  his  greeting  with  cold 
politeness,  for  he  had  never  liked  the  young  man, 
and  could  not  quite  forget  that  to  Sir  Thomas  had 
been  attributed  the  infusion  of  distrust  into  his 
uncle's  mind. 

"  But  a  few  hours ;  I  only  arrived  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Mr.  Medlycott  with  the  same  warm 
manner,  though  Del  aval*  a  coldness  had  not  escaped 
his  notice.  Susan  Easthope  discovered  a  gleam  of  i 
malicious  triumph  in  his  quick  eye ;  and  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  Morton  suspected  the  same. 

"Lady  Medlycott  and  your  sister  were  well 
when  you  left  them,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Quite  well  when  I  left  them,  which  was  ages 
since,  and  I  had  good  accounts  of  them  yesterday. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Felicia  is  going 
to  be  married. 

"I  shall  indeed,"  replied  Delaval,  in  perfect 
sincerity,  as  the  thought  that  he  should  be  thus 
doubly  armed  against  the  plots  and  importunities 
of  Sir  Thomas,  shot  across  his  mind.  "Who  is 
the  handyman?" 

"Sir  Christopher  Holmes — a  very  suitable 
match  in  every  way." 

"Exactly so;  about  the  same  age,  being  still 
in  his  minority;  very  rich,  and  very  guidable: 
your  father  and  sister  may  rule  him  at  their  will," 
observed  Delaval  drily,  for  Sir  Christopher  was 
little  better  than  an  idiot. 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  my  father's 
talents  and  Felicia's  sense;  indeed  he  almost 
idolizes  my  sister,"  replied  Mr.  Medlycott,  not 
choosing  to  notice  the  covert  sarcasm.  "But 
talking  of  weddings,  by  the  way,  am  I  to  congra- 
tulate or  condole  with  you  on  the  two  that  have 
taken  place  in  your  family  T" 

1 1  do  not  understand  you,"  answered  Morton 


gravely,  anticipating  an  impertinence,  from  the 
lurking  sneer  round  the  speaker's  mouth,  yet 
vainly  endeavouring  to  control  the  play  of  his 


blood,  which  rushed  back  to  his  heart  against  his 
will. 

"  Not  understand  me  f  I  thought  I  spoke  plain 
enough  too.  I  ask  whether  I  am  to  congratulate 
or  condole  with  you  on  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Fle- 
ming with  Mr.  Morton ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Fleming 
with  Mise  Luttrell  f" 

"  Is  this  true  ?"  questioned  Morton  sternly,  un- 
consciously, in  his  strong  emotion,  grasping  his 
arm  and  glaring  on  him. 

"  Quite  true;  my  father  met  the  bridal  train, 
and  offered  his  good  wishes.  I  thought  of  course 
you  knew  it,"  added  young  Medlycott  in  a  more 
friendly  tone,  for  even  ne  was  shocked  at  the  effect 
of  his  own  malice,  and  turned  away  from  the  deep 
agony  imprinted  on  Morton's  countenance. 

"  Will  you  stand  aside,  Mr.  Medlycott,  if  you 
please  f  the  Duchess  wishes  to  pass.  It  is  warm — 
too  warm  here — shall  we  go  mto  the  verandah, 
Mr.  Delaval?"  said  Susan  Easthope,  with  ready 
tact. 

Mr.  Medlycott  made  way  for  the  Duchess,  at 
her  bidding,  and  Delaval,  after  passing  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  as  if  to  drive  away  some  madden- 
ing pain  that  was  fixing  there,  gave  her  his  arm 
with  a  bewildered  look,  and  allowed  her  to  guide 
him  forth  into  the  open  air. 

"  I  never  before  saw  such  a  ghastly  hue  in  the 
lace  of  a  living  man.  You  may  have  his  death  to 
answer  for,  speaking  to  abruptly,"  observed  Mr. 
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Busvin,  breaking  the  silence  which  had  succeeded 
the  departure  ofDelaval. 

"  What  cause  had  I*  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
know  it!"  muttered  young  Medlycott,  a  little 
abashed  at  the  reproving  tones  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  looks  of  some  of  the  spectators. 

*'I  had  better  follow  my  friend  Delaval,"  ob- 
served Lerwick  aloud. 

"You  had  better  remain  where  you  are;  he 
may  not  thank  you  for  following  him,"  said 
Busvin  significantly. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  some,  who 
like  Busvin,  had  been  shocked  at  Delaval'a 
trhastly  look,  as  they  had  involuntarily  made  way 
[or  him  to  pass. 

"What  is  the  matter f  Is  he  ill T  Has  he 
heard  of  the  death  of,  his  father  t"  asked  the 
politic  duchess,  in  broken  English. 

"  No ;  he  has  only  heard  of  the  marriage  of  his 
uncle  and  mistress,"  answered  Lerwick,  who.  as 
Busvin  had  prevented  his  playing  the  friendly, 
seemed  more  than  half  inclined  to  play  the  caustic. 

"  Oh !  then  there  is  no  great  harm  done.  Mr. 
Delaval  is  a  fine  young. man,  and  can  soon  find 
another  wife." 

"But  where  will  he  get  another  fortune f  Hie 
uncle  may  choose  to  leave  all  to  his  new  lady." 

"I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  the  duchess, 
giving  up  her  former  intention  of  going  to  console 
Her  guest;  and  joining  the  group  who  crowded 
round  Lerwick  and  Medlycott  to  learn  all  about  it. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  set  off  for  England  di- 
rectly t  If  so.  he  could  take  my  packet,"  ob- 
served the  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  deplored 
so  pathetically  the  selfishness  of  the  young  man  of 
the  present  day. 

Whilst  Delaval' b  fate  and  fortune  were  being 
discussed  in  the  saloon,  he  himself  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade,  as  pale, 
and  still,  and  silent,  as  the*  marble  statues  that 
adorned  the  garden;  looking  white  and  ghastly 
in  the  cold  moonshine. 

His  eyes  were  closed — his  clammy  hair  hung 
lank  on  his  dewy  brow— his  hands  were  hanging 
listlessly  by  his  side ;  and  so  little  of  life  or  energy 
was  there  in  his  attitude,  that  but  for  the  slight 
working  of  his  lips,  you  might  have  doubted  his 
being  a  living  man. 

"Drink  this,  Mr.  Delaval,"  said  Susan  East- 
hope,  approaching  him  with  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water,  procured  from  a  neighbouring  refreshment- 
room. 

He  gave  no  token  of  having  seen  or  heard  her ; 
and  the  anxious  sirl  grew  more  alarmed. 

"  Drink  this,  lentreat  you,"  she  repeated  more 
earnestly. 

"Who  speaks  f  and  speaks  so  kindly  f"  asked 
Morton  Delaval  in  a  low  and  hollow  tone,  raising 
his  heavy  eyes  to  her  face,  and  pushing  back  the 
hair,' 


weep  and  speak  so  softly.  Would  you  too  deceive 
me  f  I  am  a  wretch.  Who  cares  for  me— I  have 
no  kindred:  and  no  friends— all  throw  me  off— all 
—all  are  false  to  me." 

"  Say  not  so,  I  entreat  you,  Mr.  Delaval ;  all  are 
not  false,  though  one  may  have  done  you  wrong. 
You  have  still  friends  warm  and  true-hearted 
friends.    Mr.  Gifford— " 

"  Ah !  Gifford,"  cried  Morton  with  sudden  and 
startling  passion  that  shocked  the  more  from  its 
contrast  to  his  former  despairing  listlessness.  * '  He 
loves  you;  and  you  see  the  agony  that  foils  on 
him  who  loves  and  is  deceived.  Let  him  not  have 
to  bear  what  I  endure.    Be  true !  deceive  him  not, 
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as  you  would  hope  lor  peace  here  and  hereafter, 
Cast  not  the  blight  of  broken  faith  upon  his  noble 
heart — let  not  the  curse  of  broken  tows  fall  on 
yourself." 

"Heaven  forbid!*'  exclaimed  the  hall-terrified 
Susan,  shrinking  from  the  icy  touch  of  the  cold 
fingers  laid  on  her  arm,  as  much  as  from  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  dilated  eye. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  East  hope,"  said  Del* 
val  withdrawing  his  icy  hand,  recalled  by  her 
shrinking  to  a  sense  of  his  unseemly  violence. 
"  The  shock  has  been  great,  and  I  am  not  myself 
to-night ;  to-morrow  perhaps  I  shall  be  the  same 
as  yesterday;  for  nothing  is  lasting,"  he  added 
bitterly.  "  Since  others  change  I  must  change 
too.  You  will  forgive  me  this  vehemence— I  see 
you  do— you  feel  for  me." 

"I  do  indeed,"  said  Susan  earnestly ;  and  her 
tears  fell  all  the  faster  at  these  gentle,  sorrowing 
tones.  "  You  are  faint  and  weak,  take  this,  it  wiU 
do  you  good— I  am  sure  it  will." 

Delaval  drank  the  contents  of  the  proffered  glass 
with  merely  a  bow  of  thanks. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  he  said  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  moments — moments  of  silence,  for  Susan  felt 
the  inability  of  words  to  soothe  grief  like  his. 

"What  do  you  purpose  doing?"  she  asked, 
perceiving  that  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  To  play  my  part  on  the  world's  theatre,  and 
prove  myself  a  better  actor  than  my  brother  pup- 
pets. Give  smile  for  smile,  and  jest  for  jest; — 
mock  at  the  grief  that  eats  my  heart  away ;  and 
let  none  guess  the  vulture  gnawing  there.  And  it 
may  be  in  time  become  a  worldling,  and  rend — as 
others  have  rent  me." 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  believe  this  last.  You  are 
too  high-minded-— you  cannot  be  a  worldling.  You 
are  a  Christian  ana  will  forgive." 

"Forgive!  you  have  not  been  deceived  as  I 
have  been.  Let  me  return  to  the  saloon,  I  must 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  tale,  and  question 
and  answer  with  Btoical  indifference,  lest  frivolity 
and  malice  mock." 

"Not  to-night,  Mr.  Delaval ;  you  are  not  equal 
to  it.    Look  there,' '  said  Susan  kindly,  but  firmly. 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Delaval  catching  a 
sight  of  his  haggard  countenance  in  the  mirror,  to 
wnich  she  had  pointed,  laying  hold  of  a  pillar  for 
support  as  he  spoke.  "  I  am  feeble  indeed— feeble 
in  mind— feeble  in  body.  Yet  that  tale  may  be 
false,  the  invention  of  folly  or  malice.  I  must 
question  the  teller,  and  wo  be  to  him  if  he  prove 
the  inventor." 

44  I  grieve  to  say  that  your  questions  would  only 
confirm  the  report,"  said  Mr.  Busvin,  who  had 
followed  to  offer  his  services.  "I  myself  saw 
Sir  Thomas's  letter;  but  concluded  you  were 
aware  of  its  purport,  or  would  have  saved  you  from 
so  severe  a  shock.  I  can  tell  you  as  much  as  Med- 
lycott.  The  crowd  is  coming  this  way ;  by  pass- 
ing through  that  door,  we  shall  reach  the  carnages 
unobserved,  or  at  least  unimpeded  by  troublesome 
questions." 

41  Do  not  refuse  his  assistance ;  you  are  not  equal 
to  further  exertion  to-night.  I  will  make  your 
excuses  to  the  duchess,"  observed  Susan  earnestly. 
44  I  have  known  Mr.  Busvin  from  a  child :  he  hss 
more  heart  than  he  chooses  the  world  to  believe," 
she  added,  seeing  that  Delaval  was  on  the  point  of 
declining  his  arm. 

44  God  bless  you !  Be  true  to  Gifford— save  him 
from  this."  said  Morton,  wringing  her  hand. 

44 1  will,"  answered  Susan  solemnly,  adding  in 
an  under  tone  to  Busvin :— 4*  place  him  in  the  care 
«f  his  servant  before  you  leave  him." 

"How  is  Mr.  Delaval?  Where  is  Mr .  Delaval T 


What  does  he  say  f "  were  the  questions  showered 
on  Miss  Essthope  by  the  curious  crowd.  Her 
answers  were  brief,  her  Btay  short ;  and  the  won- 
dering and  exclaiming  fashionables  were  left  to 
comment  at  their  will  on  what  had  passed,  and 
speculate  on  what  might  come  to  pass. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  morrow's  post  brought  a  confirmation  of 
the  news  reported  by  Mr.  Medlycott.  There  was 
a  letter  for  Delaval,  directed  by  Mr.  Fleming ;  and 
his  hand  so  shook  as  he  took  it,  that  the  faithful 
Adams  would  fain  have  lingered  in  the  room,  fear- 
ful of  the  effect  which  its  contents  might  produce 
on  his  young  master,  who  had  never  closed  his 
eyes  during  the  preceding  night,  and  looked  little 
less  ghastly  than  he  had  done  at  the  duchess's 
party ;  but  Morton  waved  him  away,  and  he  dared 
not  remain. 

44  It  is  all  true  then,"  muttered  Delaval,  sinking 
back  in  his  chair  after  the  perusal  of  a  few  lines, 
then  rousing  himself  he  read  on  to  the  end.  The 
first  part  of  the  letter  waa  from  Mr.  Morton— the 
last  from  his  wife.  t 

41  Mv  dear  Delaval, 

44  Perhaps  you  may  feel  surprised  at  hearing  that 
Mrs.  Fleming  hss  become  Mrs.  Morton.  The 
wedding  was  celebrated  yesterday— of  course  as 
privately  as  possible.  I  should  nave  requested 
your  presence,  but  thought,  as  Clara  was  married 
to  Mr.  Fleming  at  the  same  time,  that  your  ab- 
sence would  be  more  agreeable  to  all :  indeed  my 
own  marriage  was  such  a  sudden  thing  that  I  had 
no  time  to  summon  you.  From  the  time  you  left 
us  she  hss  devoted  herself  entirely  to  promoting 
my  comfort  and  happiness,  doing  all  she  could  to 
prevent  my  missing  you ;  but  the  ill-natured  world 
made  such  comments  on  her  disinterested  friend- 
ship,  that  I  could  not  do  less  than  press  her  to  ac- 
cept my  hand,  and  thus  silence  the  malice  of  her 
enemies.  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should  leave 
me ;  who  else  was  there  to  talk  with  me  of  my 
lost  Margaret  f  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  weep ; 
so  she  became  the  bride  of  a  poor  old  man,  out  of 
sheer  pity.  Think  not,  my  dear  Morton,  that 
your  prospects  will  be  injured  by  this  marriage : 

Jour  interests  have  been  looked  to  long  ago.  As 
told  you  before,  you  will  have  all  at  my  death : 
and  four  thousand  a- year  till  then ;  and  more  if 
you  need  it  Mrs.  Morton  talked  of  consulting 
you ;  but  I  am  not  childish  yet ;  I  can  judge  for 
myself.  I  long  to  see  you,  my  dear  boy ;  long 
very  much;  but  perhaps  you  would  rather  not 
come  back  just  now.  Clara  and  Gilbert  talk  of 
living  at  the  cottage ;  and  of  course  that  would  be 
pleasant  to  his  mother,  but  they  shall  not  do  it  if 
you  would  rather  not  have  them  so  near.  Bring 
me  home  a  niece,  and  then  all  will  be  right  again. 
Come  when  you  will — till  then  write  often— very 
often.  I  still  love  you  better  than  all  beside ;  and 
shall  to  my  dying  day — mind  that;  and  no  one 
shall  take  your  place.  And  now  I  must  leave  off; 
for  my  head  feels  odd— very  odd— it  does  some- 
times ;  but  I  can  manage  everything  as  well  as 
ever— I  am  not  getting  childish.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  boy,  till  we  meet. 

41  Your  ever  affectionate  uncle, 

"Philip  Mostoh." 

My  dear  Mr.  Delaval,  nephew  if  I  may  pre- 
sume so  to  call  you,  Mr.  Morton  has  only  left  me 
space  to  hope  that  you  will  not  be  pained  by  the 
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recent  marriages.  I  begged  him  to  consult  with 
you,  and  only  yielded  when  his  wild  manner  made 
me  fear  opposing  him  further.  Won  by  his  good- 
ness, grateful  for  his  kindness,  I  will  continue  to 
devote  myself  to  him,  that  your  presence  may  not 
be  so  much  missed ;  nor  your  return  needlessly 
hastened.  He  is  still  unable  to  endure  the  slightest 
opposition,  and  is  jealous  of  any  interference ;  but 
his  health  is  excellent,  and  he  sometimes  talks  of 
joining  you  abroad,  which  perhaps  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  you,  just  At  present,  than  returning 
here.  Isabel,  dear  child,  sends  her  love ;  she  is 
much  improved,  which  I  attribute  to  you.  Look- 
ing forward  to  a  happy  meeting  hereafter,  when 
anything  that  may  have  been  painful  in  the  past 
shall  be  quite  forgotten,  allow  me  to  subscribe 
myself, 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Sarah  Morton." 

14  No  aunt  of  mine — I  will  have  none  such. 
Cockatrice!  deceiver!"  exclaimed  Delaval  pas- 
sionately, making  a  movement  as  if  to  crush  the 
whole  of  the  letter,  then  suddenly  changing  his 
purpose,  he  tore  off  the  portion  which  had  been 
written  by  his  uncle,  and  trampled  fiercely  on  the 
remainder.    "Thou  false,  black  heart,  under  a 
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this  had  not  come  to  pass.  *  As  Clara  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Fleming,  my  absence  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  all.'  And  this  is  all  he  says.  I  am 
thrown  off  by  both.  Return?  no;  not  for  long 
years.  My  uncle  has  a  wife— he  does  not  want 
me  now.  And  Clara  has  a  husband.  Do  they 
think  that  I  could  patiently  see  her  the  wife  of 
another  ?  Or  do  they  only  say  return  to  blind  me 
and  the  world  ?  *  Write — write  often ;'  yes  I  will 
write  at  once,  this  letter  at  least  has  not  been  lost, 
and  shall  be  answered— answered  whilst  I  retain 
the  power  to  reply,  for  my  head  too  feels  odd- 
very  odd ;"  and  snatching  up  a  pen,  Delaval  wrote 
in  grief  and  haste. 

"My  dear  Unclb, 

' '  I  was  indeed  much  surprised  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Fleming  had  become  Mrs.  Morton,  and  can  only 
hope  that  you  may  find  your  happiness  increased 
thereby.  To  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Fleming 
at  present  must  be  painful  to  me— overwhelming 
to  them ;  I  shall  therefore  avail  myself  of  your 
implied  permission  to  remain  abroad  for  some  time 
longer  at  the  least,  concluding  that  my  presence 
is  not  now  desired  by  any  at  Morton  Park.  I  shall 
quit  Naples  immediately,  for  the  place  has  grown 
hateful  to  me ;  but  will  send  you  my  direction  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  continue  to  write  monthly, 
as  you  request.  Accept  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  increase  of  my  before  handsome 
allowance,  which  will  more  than  supply  all  my 
wants :  should  I  need  aid  for  others,  I  will  avail 
myself  of  your  further  liberality.  Should  you  de- 
sire my  presence  now  or  hereafter  only  write  and 
tell  me  so,  and  wherever  I  may  be,  or  however 
occupied,  I  will  obey  your  summons  on  the  instant. 
I  owe  you  a  debt  for  long  years  of  care  and  affec- 
tion, which  no  devotion  on  my  part  can  ever  fully 
repay.  I  went  at  your  bidding,  I  will  return  at 
the  same ;  and  let  those  shrink  from  the  meeting, 
who  have  done  the  wrong.  May  you  be  long  pre- 
served in  health  and  happiness.  At  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  I  shall  ever  remain, 
"  Your  grateful  and  affectionate  nephew, 
"  Morton  Deiavax." 

41  There ;  I  have  written  to  my  uncle— but  for 
my  new  aunt — not  a  word  to  her ;  I  will  not  own 
her — I  will  hold  no  communion  with  any  of  her 
family,"  thought  Morton  Delaval,  folding  the  let- 
ter in  haste,  and  ringing  the  bell. 
14  Adams,  take  that  Tetter  to  the  post ;  and  get 

everything  ready  for  my  instant  departure  from 

loved  her,  for  I  deemed  her  Naples." 

"'  "  Yes,  sir.    Am  I  to  get  ready  for  England  t" 

inquired  the  wondering  domestic,  balancing  the 
letter  in  his  hand. 

No,"  answered  Delaval  abruptly. 
Then  for  what  place,  if  you  please,  sirf" 
Anywhere ;  I  care  not,  so  that  I  quit  this  de- 
testable spot.    Ask  me  no  more." 

44  But  the  passports,  sir,"  said  Adams  respect- 
fully. 
14  A  plague  on  thej>assports!  take  me  where 
iu  wifl.    But  i 
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fair  exterior;  plotting  and  acting  treachery  be 
neath  the  show  of  pitying  tenderness.  Wheedling 
yourself  into  the  heart  of  the  old  and  failing,  that 
you  might  rob  the  young  of  his  inheritance.  I 
see  you  now  as  you  are.  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to 
read  you  before.  Idiot  to  be  blinded  by  your  bland 
tones  and  cozening  smiles.  And  Clara— not  one 
word  from  her.  Is  falsehood  such  a  common 
crime  that  it  requires  no  excuse  f    Or  has  she  not 

et  learnt  the  art  of  making  sin  appear  a  virtue  ? 

ihe  loved  me  till  the  tempter  came ;  and  then  she 
changed.  The  laurel— and  the  song— I  was  not 
jealoua  without  cause,  as  she  would  tain  have  had 
me  think.  And  then  her  tears — her  vows  of  con- 
stancy ;  I  feel  the  one  even  now  upon  my  cheek 
— the  other  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  hear  her 
but  tarry  not.  She  felt  the  wrong  she  did 
grieved,  repented;  and  yet  wronged  me  stilL 
Will  not  her  broken  oaths  cling  round  her  like  a 
curse  f  Will  not  her  falsehood  be  paid  back  on 
her  own  heart  f  Oh !  it  was  all  the  doing  of  that 
woman — and  her  son.  That  son  who  gave  me 
place— who  would  not  interfere  with  me— silent, 
indifferent  when  I  was  near ;  but  when  away  pour- 
ing his  leprous  tows  into  her  ear,  teaching  her 
guile,  who  knew  no  guile  before.  And  doth  he 
love  her  f  Not  as  I  loved  her,  for  I  deemed  her 
true,  simple,  and  pure ;  he  made  her  false,  and 
knows  her  false.  How  can  he  trust  and  love  her 
then  as  I  once  did  f  Monster  and  fiend  to  teach 
that  gentle  heart  deceit.  It  is  well  for  him  that 
miles  on  miles  spread  out  between  us,  or  he  should 
rue  the  triumph  of  his  arts.  Ay,  and  he  may  rue 
them  vet;  he  and  his  wily  mother.  They  are 
triumphant  now;  but  things  may  change.  No 
wonder  that  their  letters  were  so  brief,  and  rare, 
or  lost:  but  strange  that  I  should  hear  no  hint  of 
this.    Did  Isabel  suspect  her  falsehood,  when  she 


said— I  will  think  of  you  ever  ?    Did  she  know  of  afternoon  for  Alexandria  f " 


this  double  marriage,  when  she  wrote  I  If  so,  "  Yes, 
she  is  as  false  as  they.  But  they  would  scarcely  "  To  L 
trust  so  mere  a  child ;  hereafter  she  will  learn  their  and  destroy. 


ixum  bw  uioio  »  uuiu  •   ucivaiwi  uo  wiu  touu  uwu 

serpent  wiles.    And  my  poor  uncle— cheated—      

deceived— told  of  the  world's  reports— subdued  the  room.    He  had  marked  the  fire  in  his  master's 


by  tears— caught  in  the  snare  and  yet  not  know- 


you  i 


tstay.    Does  not  a  steamer  start  this 


then;  to  learn  how  crocodiles  weep 


The  faituul  Adams  shook  his  head  as  he  left 


eye,  and  the  scarlet  spot  in  the  centre  of  his  sal- 


ing  it;  loving  me  still,  yet  keeping  me  afar— low  cheek  with  alarm :  but  there  was  that  in  his 
boasting  of  manhood,  and  yet  sunk  in  second  look  and  tone  which  had  forbade  all  question  or 
childhood.    Loving  me  still ;— he  thinks  he  does,  opposition, 
but  had  he  loved  me,  or  her  he  lost  as  he  once  did,     A  few  kind  lines  to  Susan  Easthope— a  friendly 
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farewell  to  Busvin,  who  accompanied  htm  to  the 
vessel ;  and  then  Morton  Delaval  quitted  Naples, 
bearing  away  with  him  a  fevered  frame  and 
blighted  heart. 

The  fean  of  the  faithful  Adams  were  not  with- 
out foundation :  the  fever  grew  in  strength,  threat- 
ening for  a  time  both  life  and  intellect ;  and  it  was 
many  weeks  before  the  enfeebled  Delaval  could 
ascend  the  Nile,  as  he  had  purposed. 


he  is  browner  and  more  manly,  and  something 
more,  though  I  can't  say  what.  He  does  not  look 
as  happy  as  he  used  to  do,  but  more  grand  like ; 
and  yet  not  proud  either,"  said  Jonathan  to  him- 
self, as  he  watched  his  young  master,  whilst  he 
gave  some  orders  to  his  valet. 

"  Well,  Wilkins  how  are  you  ?  And  what  brines 
you fo  Vienna?"  inquired  Delaval  with  a  kindly 
smile ;  but  a  smile  that  had  lost  the  brightness  of 


Adams  had  written  to  Morton  Park  an  account  his  boyhood, 
of  his  young  master's  danger;  but  the  letter  re-      "I  am  very  well  I  thank  you,  sir;  and  have 
mained  unanswered.  I  come  to  Vienna' with  Lord  Beaumont's  family." 

"  My  life  or  death  then,  is  become  a  matter  ofj  "  What,  left  Morton  Park,  and  your  worthy 
indifference  to  my  uncle,"  thought  Morton  Dela-  uncle,  and  your  old  master  to  serve  a  stranger! — 
val.  "He  has  not  once  taken  the  trouble  to  in- an  earlf  Ah!  well,  it  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
quire  whether  his  nephew  is  alive  or  dead;  or.  You  thought  it  right  to  better  yourself." 
perhaps  his  letter  has  been  lost  like  so  many  for- 1  ' '  La,  sir,  don*  t  you  know  as  how  all  the  servants 
mer  ones,"  he  added  bitterly.  "  Well,  he  shall  have  left,  or  been  turned  away,  none  remaining 
have  the  monthly  bulletin  as  I  promised ;  he  need  but  a  poor  scullery  maid  or  footboy  or  so,  as  had 
not  read  it— and  for  our  meeting— we  may  never;  not  got  no  spirit,  nor  no  regard  for  my  poor  dead 
meet  again.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought;  but  I  j  missis,  nor  my  poor  old  master,  nor  yourself,  sir?" 
must  nerve  my  heart  to  bear  it.  And  this  is  that;  Delaval' s  uncontrollable  start,  ana  sudden  flush- 
woman's  doing.  I  shall  dread  bland  tones  and  ing,  showed  that  he  did  not  know  this, 
blander  smiles  till  my  dying  day.  My  uncle  has!  "  Why  did  all  leave  so  good  a  service,  and  so 
thrown  me  off— she  dwells  in  England — I  must1  good  a  master  T"  he  inquired,  repressing  all  show 
become  a  citizen  of  every  land,  and  seek  commu-lof  emotion. 

nion  with  the  wise  and  good  in  each,  lest  I  learn)  "  Some  for  one  thing,  sir,  and  some  for  another; 
to  hate  all  mankind.  Away  over  lofty  mountains,  but  it  was  all  along  of  the  second  Mrs.  Morton, 
and  burning  sands— -away  from  the  thoughts  that  To  think  that  my  poor  master  should  ever  marry 

would  madden  my  brain,  if  I  dwelt  upon  them.      — ~     " J  ~ — L ""  '  T  L *~~ 

can  never  i 
time  forth 


ig  sanas— -away  rrom  me  mougnis  mac  i  o  uun*  inai  my  poor  master  snouia  ever  marry 
den  my  brain,  if  I  dwelt  upon  them.  1 1  again — and  such  a  woman  too !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
again  be  blest  in  indolence ;  from  this  sir,  for  speaking  so  of  my  betters:  I  mean  such  a 
there  is  no  calm — no  idleness;  but  ac-  lady." 


tion— action— such  is  my  doom. 

More  than  two  years  had  passed  since  Delaval's 
departure  from  England,  and  he  was  sitting  alone 
in  a  handsome  apartment  at  one  of  the  best  hotels 


She  seemed  a  favourite  with  every  body  when 
I  left  England." 

"  Oh !  sir,  but  none  of  us  know'd  what  she  was 
then,  with  her  sweet  words,  and  her  grace,  and  all 


re,  and  sketches  were,  that.    And  to  think  that  this  was  to  wheedle  my 
lefore  him ;  and  he  was  poor  master  into  marrying  her :  and  to  coax  Miss 


in  Vienna*    Books, 

scattered  on  the  table  wwio  uum*  ,  «iu  uo  noo  uwi  waoivi  wiu  uiHiyiug  uci  ■  <um  w#  cuu  ium 
directing  a  good-sized  packet  to  Ernest  Giflbrd,  Luttrell  to  be  off  with  you,  ana  on  with  her  own 
Esq.  Two  years  of  suffering,  thought,  and  travel, !  son." 

had  done  their  work  on  mind  and  body.  His  cheek  I  '  *  Have  you  anyjaroof  of  this  V '  inquired  Delaval 
was  bronzed — his  form  more  manly—and  the  im-iin  a  voice  which  Wilkins  considered  to  be  moat 
press  of  character  set  on  his  once  passionless  brow,  unnaturally  calm. 

The  happy,  thoughtless,  indolent  youth,  was  trans-  "  Why,  no  sir ;  we  han't  got  proof  of  nothing  ; 
formed  into  the  firm,  thinking,  and  energetic  man.  that  is,  not  lawyers'  proof;  but  there  ain't  one  of 
"  Here  is  Jonathan  Wilkins,  sir,  has  found  you  us  except  the  scullion,  and  the  footboy,  that  doubts 
out,  and  wishes  particularly  to  speak  to  you,"  said  as  how  it  was  she  who  sent  you  away,  and  keeps 
the  faithful  Adams,  who  had  never  quitted  his  you  away ;  and  got  Miss  Luttrell  to  take  on  with 
young  master;  and  to  whose  attention,  under,  ner  son,  and  turned  away  all  the  old  servants,  that 


laval  made  no  reply.  |  butler  so  many  years  in  the  family,  and  was  quite 

"  Does  he  bring  a  message  from  my  uncle  ?"  in- 1  like  one  of  the  family,  I  may  say,  and  nad  never 
quired  Morton  abruptly,  but  still  bending  over  been  suspected  of  such  a  thing  afore ;  and  I  am 
some  papers.  .  * 

"  No,  sir ;  but  he  would  talk  to  you  about  him : 
— he  has  left  Morton  Park  some  months." 

"  Let  him  come  in." 

"  Now  for  a  trial  of  firmness  which  I  have  been 
so  long  struggling  to  attain,"  thought  Morton  De- 
laval, as  the  door  closed  behind  Adams.  "  Shall 
I  blush  like  a  girl  at  a  word,  and  let  the  memory 
of  broken  vows  unman  me  f  The  wife  of  another 
—what  is  she  to  me,  but  a  false-hearted  woman, 
to  be  shunned  and  despised  f  Shame  on  my  heart 
that  beats  the  quicker  at  her  name.  Shame  on  my 
fortitude  that  fears  to  hear  her  mentioned.  Have 
I  traversed  many  lands — have  I  mingled  with 
many  men— have  I  given  myself  up  to  study  and 
research,  and  all  in  vain  f  No,  no ;  this  cannot — 
shall  not  be.  I  hear  his  step  upon  the  stairs — I  am 
not  one  to  furnish  jesting  to  a  menial.  Now  to 
question  and  answer  with  the  stoical  firmness  of  an 
ancient  Roman." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Delaval  is  changed,  as  Adams  says 


sure  would  not  have  cheated  my  kind,  good  mas- 
ter, if  his  life  had  depended  on  it." 

"  I  am  certain  of  that,"  said  Delaval  kindly. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  for  saying  so,"  answered 
Wilkins  gratefully.  "  And  it  was  all  along,  sir  ; 
only  because  my  uncle  hinted  to  Mr.  Morton  that 
there  was  some  foul  play  about  the  furrin  letters  ; 
for  Mrs.  Morton,  even  whilst  she  was  only  Mrs. 
Fleming,  would  always  open  and  close  the  letter* 
bag  under  pretence  ot  saving  my  master  the  trou- 
ble ;  and,  my  uncle  says,  that  there  were  letters 
kept  back  coming  and  going." 

"Are  you  certain  of  this,  Wilkins!"  asked  De- 
laval quickly. 

"  My  uncle  is  quite  certain,  sir ;  for  he  saw  Mrs. 
Morton  tearing  up  a  letter,  which  he  will  swemr 
was  in  your  handwriting ;  and  she  turned  as  red 
as  fire  when  he  caught  ner  doing  it" 

14  The  letter-book  must  prove  or  disprove  this,** 
observed  Delaval  thoughtfully. 

"And  so  it  would,  sir;  I'd  be  sworn  if  one 
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could  get  at  it ;  bat  Afro.  Morton  pays  all  the  bills; 
and  keeps  all  the  accounts." 

44  Indeed !  How  long  has  this  been  the  case  ?  I 
thought  my  uncle  was  too  jealous  of  any  interfe 
rence  to  admit  of  this." 

"  Oh !  sir,  my  master  is  sadly  altered,  poor  gen- 
tleman ;  and  by  what  I  hear  from  my  uncle,  lets 
Mrs.  Morton  manage  every  thing.  More  is  the 
pity  that  he  ever  married  her;  tor  she  ain't  no 
more  like  my  first  good  mistress,  than  a  plated 
article  is  to  real  silver.  Mrs.  Morton  has  every 
thing  her  own  way  now ;  and  my  uncle  bade  me 
tell  you,  sir,  with  his  duty,  that  he  is  certain  sure 
she  has  set  master  against  you ;  and  will  wheedle 
him  to  leave  her  all  the  fortune  if  she  han't  done 
so  already ;  and  he  humbly  advises,  sir,  your  going 
to  Morton  Park  directly,  and  crossing  all  her 
wicked  plots ;  and  my  aunt  says  the  same. 

"  Where  are  your  uncle  and  aunt  ?" 

"  They  are  living  at  the  pretty  little  cottage  at 
Barwooa,  sir,  which  my  good  old  mistress  gave 
them  on  the  day  they  had  completed  the  thirtieth 
year  in  her  service. 

"  They  well  deserved  it ;  and  long  may  they  live 
to  enjoy  it,"  said  Delaval  with  the  same  kind 
manner  as  before.  * '  But  how  did  you  or  your  uncle 
find  me  out  here  ?" 

44  Why  a  cousin  of  ours,  sir,  lives  with  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador;  and  he  wrote  word  you  were 
expected  here,  so  my  uncle  told  me  to  find  you  out, 
and  beg  you  to  come  to  Morton  Park  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  my  poor  master  should  be  over- 
persuaded  to  make  a  will  to  please  his  second  wife. 
And  there  is  one  thing  more,  sir,  which  my  uncle 
bade  me  name ;  and  I  would  say  it  for  myself,  sir ; 
and  I  am  sure  all  the  old  servants  would  say  the 
same ;  and  that  is,  air.  that  when  you  come  to  be 
master  at  Morton  Park,  which  you  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  us 
back  again  into  your  service.  My  uncle  and  aunt 
used  to  carry  you  about  when  you  were  quite  a 
little  boy ;  and  I,  sir—I  taught  you  cricket  when 
you  sot  older,  if  you  please  to  remember." 

44 1  have  not  forgotten  that,  Wilkins,  nor  the 
petting  of  your  uncle  and  aunt ;  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  will  not  forget  this  request.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  and  to  all  for  making  it ;  and  should 
I  ever  be  master  of  Morton  Park,  all  who  served 
my  uncle  and  aunt  shall  return  if  they  wish  it." 

Delaval  was  deeply  touched  by  these  marks  < 
affection  in  his  uncle  s  old  servants ;  and  his  voice 
was  unsteady  as  he  replied,  whilst  honest  Wilkins 
turned  away  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  Then  you  will  go  to  Morton  Park  directly,  sir, 
won't  you?" 

"  No ;  that  is  another  matter.  My  uncle  has 
assured  me  more  than  once  that  my  inheritance  is 
fully  secured ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  will  not 
thrust  myself  unbidden  into  his  presence  from  in- 
terested motives.  He  bade  me  begone — he  must 
bid  me  return.  Where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Fleming  residing?" 

•'They  call  Westbourne  their  home,  sir;  but 
they  are  almost  always  up  at  the  Park ;  that  is 
Mrs.  Fleming,  for  he  is  seldom  in  the  country  long 
together.  And  they  do  say  as  how  he  gambles 
dreadfully  up  in  London ;  and  keeps  company  that 
his  poor  wife  would  not  like  to  hear  of:  by  all  ac- 
counts he  led  a  sad  wild  life  afore  he  came  to 
Westbourne,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  his  creditors,  till  his  mother  could  wheedle 
over  Mr.  Morton  to  marry  her." 

"Ha!  has  he  grown  tired  of  her  already  t  And 
how  does  Mrs.  Fleming  endure  this  neglect  f " 

'  *  Why  Mrs.  Fleming,  you  know,  bit,  was  always 
of  a  meek  disposition,  and  so  she  says  very  little ; 


but  is  grown  thinner  and  paler,  and  is  always  cry- 
ing; the  villagers  all  say,  that  she  is  punished 
already  for  jilting  you,  sir." 

Delaval  writhed  at  the  word,  but  made  no  re- 
mark ;  and  as  he  was  bending  over  some  papers, 
and  his  face  averted,  the  man  saw  it  not  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

44  You  had  better  go  to  Morton  Park,  sir,  di- 
rectly; indeed  you  had." 

"  No,  no;  I  am  better  away,"  cried  Delaval 
quickly,  waving  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience to  stop  the  importunities  of  Wilkins ;  but  he 
was  too  zealous  in  his  cause  to  be  easily  silenced. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  sir ;  you  had  better  go  for  my 
poor  master's  sake;  he  may  not  else  five  long, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  that  woman  may  do  to 
him." 

44 What  do  you  mean?"  questioned  Delaval 
sharply,  turning  full  on  the  speaker  with  a  search- 
ing gaze.  ' 4  You  cannot  mean  that  she  would  at- 
tempt any  thing  against  his  life." 

44  Not  exactly  kill  him,  sir,  but  my  uncle  thinks 
she  might  let  him  die.  The  poor  old  gentleman  is 
very  feeble,  they  say,  in  mind  and  body ;  and  has 
not  the  care  he  should  have." 

44  Where  is  Doctor  Sale  ?  Sorely  he  would  see 
to  that." 

44  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  the  doctor  had  an 
estate  left  him  up  in  Scotland  f  And  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  she  would  not  have  let  him  seen  my  poor 
master  no  how ;  for  she  keeps  him  away  all  by 
himself,  whilst  she  plays  the  fine  lady  down  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  talking  of  her  love  for  the  poor 
old  gentleman  all  the  time.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  old  gentleman  had  her ;  it  was  a 
black  day  when  she  first  set  her  foot  inside  the 
door." 

"  And  does  my  uncle  submit  to  thjsf " 

* '  La !  sir,  he  is  bedridden,  poor  gentleman,  or 
next  thing  to  it ;  and  not  clear  inhis head — not 
mad  but  childish  like.  And  they  do  say  that  he 
did  not  rightly  know  what  he  was  doing,  when  he 
signed  a  paper  last  July  year ;  and  that  his  wife 
had  frightened  him  into  it. 

44  What  was  contained  in  that  paper  f" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  some  said  it  was  a  will : 
lawyer  Sainsbury  drew  it  up." 

4  *  Then  it  was  all  right.  Sainsbury  is  an  honour- 
able man.  If  all  is  as  you  say,  I  wonder  he  did 
of  not  write  to  me." 

44  No  one  could  tell  where  you  were,  sir;  for 
Mrs.  Morton  pretended  not  to  inow ;  besides,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  Bay  so,  people  don't  think  so 
well  of  young  lawyer  Sainsbury  as  they  did  of  his 
father,  who  died  just  a  week  before  Mr.  Morton's 
marriage." 

44  Sainsbury  dead ! — Sale  gone ! — I  have  indeed 
been  kept  in  the  dark :  my  udcle  may  need  a  pro- 
tector." 

44  That  he  does,  sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
for  ever  since  the  signing  of  that  paper,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  all  the  old  servants  had  left  before,  Mrs. 
Morton  has  never  been  at  the  trouble  of  wheedling 
my  poor  master,  as  she  did  before ;  but  orders  him 
and  every  body  else  just  as  she  pleases.  And  she 
keeps  him  up  m  the  yellow  room,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  gallery,  away  from  every  one,  with  only  an 
old  woman  to  wait  upon  him,  a  servant  of  her  own, 
who  they  do  say  knows  more  of  her  and  her  late 
husband  than  sne  would  wish  to  have  told.  You 
know  the  room,  sir;  it  was  where  your  great- 
grandfather died,  who  was  an  awful  man;  and 
some  think  the  room  has  been  haunted  ever  since ; 
howsomever,  my  poor  master  could  never  abide  h, 
and  said  it  always  gave  him  the  shudders  only 
looking  into  it ;  yet  there  he  is  night  and  day,  for 
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he  can't  walk;  and  there  is  nobody  to  lift  him 
and  it  is  enough  to  make  him  childish,  if  he  was 
not  so  before." 

"  And  Clara— Mrs.  Fleming — does  not  she  in- 
terfere f    She  who  owes  him  so  much  ?' ' 

44  Lauk  sir !  Mrs.  Fleming  was  very  pretty,  and 
sweet-tempered,  and  all  that ;  but  then  she  will 
always  do  what  any  body  tells  her;  and  Mrs. 
Morton  don't  like  her  to  be  with  your  poor  uncle, 
who  would  have  been  moped  to  death  lone  ago, 
some  think,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Miss  Isabel, 
who  Bits  with  him  half  the  day,  telling  him  stories, 
or  singing  to  him ;  or  talking  about  you,  and  won- 
dering that  you  don't  come  back,  as  if  she  did  not 
know  that  her  wicked  aunt  kept  you  away ;  and  I 
really  don't  believe  as  how  she  does  know  it." 

"  And  does  Mrs.  Morton  permit  her  to  be  with 
my  uncle?" 

44  Why,  I  hear  she  had  a  tiff  with  her  aunt  about 
it:  and  said  it  was  a  duty,  and  she  would  go ;  and 
Miss  Isabel  has  a  good  spirit,  when  she  thinks  she 
is  right,  all  silent,  and  shy,  and  afraid  as  she  seems 
sometimes.  Many  a  walk  has  she  taken  with  my 
poor  master,  when  he  could  walk,  talking  to  him 
of  you,  as  you  deserve  to  be  talked  of;  and  I  have 
heard  she  cried  all  the  time  of  the  marriage  ser- 
vice; and  told  Mrs.  Fleming  before,  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  jilted  you.  Oh !  she  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  a  person.  To  my  mind,  you  may 
trust  her.  And  now  she  gathers  nim  flowers ;  and 
it  was  she  who  had  the  arm-chair,  that  my  poor 
mistress  died  in,  taken  up  into  his  room,  because 
he  wished  it  so  much ;  and  she  humours  and  tends 
him  just  as  if  she  were  his  own  child;  and  he  is 
little  better  than  a  child  himself  now,  and  getting 
less  sensible  every  day." 

*  *  Is  all  this  true ;  or  the  mere  report  of  malice, 
or  over  zealous  regard  t"  inquired  Delaval,  strug- 
gling to  subdue  his  emotion,  and  maintain  a  show 
of  calmness. 

"My  uncle  heard  it  all  from  a  servant,  who  was 
sent  away  because,  being  in  the  passage,  and  hear- 
ing Mr.  Morton  cry,  he  went  into  his  room,  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  do  but  his  own  nurse ;  and 
there  he  saw  Mrs.  Morton  standing  before  my 
poor  master,  and  looking  in  a  passion,  as  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  before;  and  he  heard  Mr. 
Morton  say,  as  if  she  had  threatened  him ;  *  for- 
give me,  and  let  me  see  him  once  before  I  die 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  had  dared  to  threaten 
himf"  inquired  Delaval,  clenching  his  hand,  and 
grinding  his  heel  into  the  carpet. 

"  80  the  man  thought,  sir,  though  he  had  not 
heard  what  she  said;  and  she  is  generally  the 
same  mild-spoken  person  as  ever.  And  some  do 
say  that  the  old  nurse  drinks,  and  has  set  the  cur- 
tains on  fire  once,  and  is  very  harsh  with  him,  and 
does  not  always  sleep  in  the  next  room  as  Bhe 
should,  for  the  rats  swarm  there,  and  run  over  his 
bed ;  and  one  night  one  of  his  handB  was  bitten, 
and  he  had  to  fight  to  save  his  face." 

"  Wretch !  Monster !"  exclaimed  Morton  De- 
laval, starting  up  in  rage  and  horror.  "  My  poor 
uncle !  That  fiend  shall  rue  her  cruelty,  wrong 
to  myself  I  could  have  borne — have  borne ;  but 
not  wrong  to  him — so  kind,  so  generous." 

His  hand  was  on  the  bell  ere  the  words  were 
concluded ;  and  he  had  reached  the  door  ere  even 
Adams,  the  ever-ready  Adams,  could  appear  at 
the  summons. 

"  My  young  master  is  changed  indeed,"  thought 
the  wondering  Wilkins.  "  Ringing  the  bell  him- 
self, and  going  to  the  door  instead  of  bidding  me. 
And  how  grand  and  stern  he  looks :  I  would  not 
be  Mrs.  Morton,  nor  Mrs.  Fleming,  for  some- 
thing." 


11  Adams,  I  must  start  for  Morton  Park  as  soon 
as  possible.  Do  you  pack  up  the  things,  and  order 
the  horses.  I  am  going  to  the  ambassador's,  and 
will  get  the  passports  viied  myself;  and  you  can 
leave  money  with  Wilkins  to  pay  the  bills.  Be 
as  quick  as  you  can." 

"You  may  depend  on  that,  sir;  I  only  wish 
you  had  gone  to  Morton  Park  long  since." 

44  It  might  have  been  better ;  and  had  I  known 
the  truth,  I  should  have  been  in  England  months 
ago. 

A  Bhort  time  sufficed  to  the  now  energetic  De- 
laval to  conclude  all  needful  arrangements — the 
grateful  Wilkins,  after  a  few  more  questions,  was 
dismissed  with  thanks,  and  a  handsome  gratuity ; 
and  the  should-be  heir  of  Morton  Park  was  on  his 
journey  homewards,  long  ere  the  sun  had  set,  the 
faithful  Adams  having  oeen  more  than  usually 
active  in  executing  orders  so  much  in  accordance 
with  his  own  desires. 

44  Mr.  Delaval  gone!"  repeated  a  fair  German 
damsel  in  despair. 

44  Av;  and  gone  away  heartwhole  too,"  ob- 
served a  German  count,  who  had  felt  himself 
alighted  for  the  rich  and  handsome  young  Eng- 
lishman. 

44 1  do  not  think  he  had  a  heart.  Had  he  been 
a  little  less  cold  and  indifferent,  he  would  have 
been  perfect,"  lisped  another  fair  German. 

44  Did  he  resist  all  your  attractions  then !" 

44  Not  only  mine,  but  those  of  the  whole  fair 
world  of  Vienna.  Ever  polite,  but  never  eatpreW ; 
with  a  curl  on  his  lip  when  he  met  beauty's  smile, 
as  if  he  scorned  its  power.  It  is  a  pity  he  had  not 
a  heart." 

44  Perhaps  he  had  one  once,  till  it  was  steeled 
against  your  sex  by  falsehood  or  coquetry." 

44  Do  you  really  think  so !  Do  you  know  any 
thing  ?"  inquired  the  baroness  eagerly.  "  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  any  woman  could 
have  jilted  him." 

44  Who  is  there  whom  women  will  not  jilt?" 
observed  the  vexed  young  count,  with  a  reproach- 
ful glance  at  the  first  speaker. 

"If  he  has  not  a  heart,  he  has  a  mind ;  and  one 
well  worth  possessing  too,"  remarked  a  learned 
German  professor.  "  I  have  rarely  met  a  voung 
man  of  fortune  with  so  much  talent  and  informa- 
tion." 

44  And  such  an  exquisite  taste  in  every  thing,'* 
added  the  baroness.  4<  They  say  his  fortune  will 
be  immense." 

14  Will  be— I  prefer  the  present  to  the  future." 

44  And  are  vexed,  Count,  that  all  do  not  prefer 
the  present  to  the  absent,"  observed  the  profess* 
good-humouredly. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the 
boundary  line  of  Morton  Park  appeared  in  sight. 
From  a  further  conversation  with  Wilkins,  Dela* 
val  had  learnt  that  his  uncle's  health  was  in  a  very 
precarious  state ;  and  the  fear  of  arriving  too  late 
to  receive  his  blessing  had  haunted  the  eager  tra- 
veller throughout  the  whole  of  his  hurried  journey. 
The  answers  to  his  queries  at  the  last  stage  had 
been  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Morton  saw  no  one ;  and  the  servants  re- 
ported that  he  could  not  live  long,  and  might  die 
in  a  moment. 

This  last  stage  was  long  and  hilly ;  the  only 
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hones  that  could  be  procured  already  half  weary; 
and  the  impatient  Delaval  was  aorely  fretted  at 
their  lagging  pace. 

"  I  can  bear  this  no  longer,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
the  carriage  reached  the  toot  of  a  steep  ascent. 
"  Do  you,  Adams,  go  on  to  the  house  by  the  road, 
whilst  I  cut  across  the  park.  This  creep — creep — 
has  put  me  in  a  fever,  and  springing  out  of  the 
britschka,  without  waiting  to  have  toe  steps  let 
down,  he  vaulted  oyer  the  fence,  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

It  was  rather  more  than  two  years  since  he  had 

Juitted  Morton  Park,  and  what  had  he  not  en- 
ured in  the  interim  ?  With  what  different  pros- 
pects was  he  now  returning!  His  uncle  was 
estranged,  perhaps  an  idiot — perhaps  dead.  And 
Clara  had  broken  her  tows — had  married  another. 
The  dream  of  his  youth  had  been  broken — its  joy 
overshadowed — its  bright  hones  blighted — the 
calm  of  his  young  manhood  for  ever  destroyed. 
He  had  been  stricken:  and  by  those  whom  he 
most  loved  had  the  stroke  been  dealt. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  a  dull,  dark  winter  day. 
The  trees  were  bare,  save  a  few  dry  leaves  that 
still  clung  to  the  stripped  boughs  with  despairing 
pertinacity,  and  rattled  in  the  hollow  breeze  that 
moaned  tnrough  the  wood;  while  those  which  had 
already  fallen  beneath  the  wintry  blasts  crunched 
and  crackled  beneath  his  feet,  as  he  passed  on 
with  hasty  steps.  His  direct  route  lay  across  the 
churchyard,  in  which  stood  the  mausoleum ;  and 
as  he  neared  the  lonely  cemetery  he  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  striking  of  a  spade  against  a  stone, 
and  then  the  shovelling  out  of  earth. 

Morton  Delaval,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was 
of  an  imaginative  temperament ;  and  if  suffering 
and  an  active  life  had  made  the  poetry  of  his  exist- 
ence for  a  time  subservient  to  its  painful  realities, 
yet  still  the  faculty  was  there,  ready  to  be  acted 
on  by  feeling,  or  by  circumstance,  lie  paused  in 
his  rapid  course,  and  peered  eagerly  through  the 
gathering  gloom.  Beneath  the  ancient  yew, 
where  be  had  often  gambolled  as  a  child,  was 
an  open  grave,  and  beBide  it  the  figure  of  a  bent 
old  man. 

He  thought  of  the  fancied  corpse  light  at  the 
mausoleum  on  his  night  of  solitary  watching,  the 
eve  of  his  departure — he  thought  of  his  uncle's 
state  of  health ;  and  a  fear  ana  a  shudder  came 
across  him.  Was  he  too  late  f  He  would  know 
the  worst.  There  was  no  other  human  being 
within  sight — no  other  sound  save  the  moaning 
breeze,  and  the  shovelling  out  of  earth. 

"  Whose  grave  is  that?"  he  demanded,  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  the  sexton,  ere  the  old  man  was 
aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Lawk !  how  you  frightened  me.  Who  be  you 
who  wants  to  know?'r  answered  the  trembling 
grave-digger,  asking  a  second  question  by  way  of 
reply,  according  to  the  wont  of  country  folk. 

"Whose  grave  is  that?"  demanded  Delaval 
almost  fiercely. 

"Whose  grave  f  why  old  Stephen  Holloway's 
to  be  sure — whose  else  should  it  be  f  We  don't 
dig  graves  for  living  men.  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  speaking  in  such  a  frightful  voice  ?  Can't  you 
ask  a  question  in  a  civil  way,  without  screeching 
into  one's  ear,  and  griping  one's  arm  like  a  black- 
smith's vice?"  replied  the  sexton  in  a  discontent- 
ed tone.    "  I  declare  you  almost  frightened  one." 

1 '  Thank  Heaven! ' '  exclaimed  Delaval  fervently. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  much  to  thank  heaven  for 
in  old  Stephen  Holloway's  death,"  muttered  the 
vexed  grave-digger,  leaning  on  his  spade.  "  But 
mayhap  you  are  young,  and  rich,  and  happy,  and 
are  thaniful  that  another  is  taken  instead  of  you. 


Ay,  that  is  ever  the  war  with  the  young— they 
think  it  hard  to  die.  The  poor  and  the  old  have 
their  troubles — they  are  pushed  aside,  and  shunned 
because  they  grow  stupid,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
those  whom  they  have  watched  as  babies  take 
their  places  in  work,  and  in  sport :— to  see  others 
strong,  and  to  feel  yourself  feeble: — but  then  the 
old  and  the  poor  are  more  ready  to  depart,  and 
say,  God's  will  be  done.  And  I  have  laid  many 
a  one  in  the  grave  who  had  better  have  died  when 
a  child  in  his  mother's  arms.  Not  but  what  the 
young  die  too.  I  have  buried  many  younger  than 
myself,  and  may  bury  many  more ;  for  I  am  strong 
and  hearty  still.  Mind  you  that— the  young  die 
as  well  as  the  old :  but  the  young  never  do  mind 
this,  and  look  at  the  old  as  if  they  ought  to  die. 
And  who  shall  say  when  he  may  be  called  f  Why 
old  Stephen  was  as  well  as  could  be-— as  well  as  I 
am.  three  days  ago ;  yet  he  is  dead  now.  Died 
early  this  morning.  It  was  not  a  great  while 
since— Oh!  yes  it  was  though— two  years  or 
more,  when  Squire  Morton,  up  at  the  great  house 
there,  was  laughing  with  Stephen,  and  boasting 
of  being  stronger,  and  merrier,  and  younger. 
And  Hollo  way  laughed  too,  saying  'no,  no,  sir, 
not  younger:  we  was  born  on  the  same  day,  and 
married  on  the  same  day.  When  I  go— you  may 
count  on  not  being  long  after.'  Born  on  the  same 
day— -married  on  the  same  day.  Ah !  I  mind  his 
words.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  died  on  the 
same  day  too— would  not  it?"  said  the  sexton, 
looking  curiously  up  in  the  Dale  face  of  Delaval, 
though  the  gloom  prevented  his  reading  its  ex- 
pression clearly. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Delaval  with 
a  start  and  a  shudder. 

"  Mean  ?  Some  folks  are  monstrous  dull  of  un- 
derstanding. I  say  it  would  be  odd — wouldn't  it. 
if  Squire  Morton  was  to  die  the  same  day  as  old 
Stephen  Hollo  way?" 

"  Odd !"  repeated  Delaval,  in  atone  that  might 
well  startle  the  old  man. 

"  Ah  ?  odd— strange  I  mean.  But  it  would  be 
a  sad  thing  too ;  for  there  never  was  a  better  gen- 
tleman, though  he  should  not  have  married  again, 
and  sent  away  his  nevey;  but  they  do  say  as  now 
he  is  very  much  changed,  and  has  never  been  like 
himself  since.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  him  to 
die,  and  not  see  his  nevey  agin.  Ah!  well,  go 
when  he  will,  there  will  not  be  a  dry  eye  in  the 
parish,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  unless  it  should 
be  his  wife's,  ana  his  wife's  daughter-in-law,  who 
*  young  Mr.  Delaval.' ' 

low  is  Mr.  Morton  ?"  inquired  the  nephew. 
Why  it  is  whispered  about  that  he  ain't  ex- 
pected to  live  long ;  but  they  have  said  that  these 
many  months;  some  folks  speak  as  they  wish. 
But  bless  me,  what  is  the  matter?  You  are  all  of 
a  tremble  I  see  now.  And  who  are  you,  asking 
so  many  questions,  and  keeping  me  idle?  The 
mad  painter  as  is  going  about,  I  take  it." 

44  Mad  indeed,  or  foolish,  to  linger  thus,  and  to 
think  that  such  a  grave  could  be  his ;  he  must  lie 
there,"  said  Delaval  glancing  at  the  mausoleum, 
and  unconsciously  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud. 

11  No,  he  ain't  the  poor  painter ;  and  he  ain't  no 
fool,"  muttered  the  old  sexton  to  himself,  as  he 
felt  the  money  which  Delaval  left  in  his  hand. 
44  To  be  sure  it  could  not  be  the  young  master," 
he  added  after  a  little  consideration.  "  No,  no ; 
my  eyes  can't  be  grown  so  dim  as  that  comes  to ; 
and  yet  it  must  be ;  for  he  is  cutting  right  across 
for  the  house.  And  to  think  that  I  should  not  have 
known  him !  But  there  I  dare  Bay  he  is  changed. 
Furrin  parts  do  change  people ;  and  it  is  dusk  like ; 
no  eyes  but  a  cat's  can  see  in  this  light ;— my  eye- 
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sight  is  very  good  in  the  daytime— I  can  read  even 
now  a  little  without  specs.  Well,  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Delaval  is  corned  back ;  and  I  hope  he  will  get  his 
rights,  poor  young  gentleman,  for  he  has  been  ill- 
used  some  mink. 

Anxious  to  gain  hiB  uncle* s  room,  unseen  by  the 
family  or  domestics,  Delaval  entered  the  back 
yard ;  but  scarcely  had  he  advanced  ten  steps  ere 
the  vigilant  house  dog  seized  on  his  cloak. 

"I  must  be  changed  indeed;  and  return  as  a 
stranger  to  my  mother's  home,  unknown  to  man 
and  beast,"  thought  Delaval  bitterly.  "There 
were  to  have  been  gay  doings — a  feast  and  a 
wedding  when  I  came  back ;  yet  now  there  is  no 
voice  to  bid  me  welcome— no  eye  will  brighten  at 
my  approach ;  and  instead  of  shoutB  and  rejoicing 
to  herald  my  steps,  I  am  creeping  in  like  a  thief 
at  the  back  door.  Even  the  old  house  dog  regards 
me  as  a  foe.  For  shame,  Bruno!  for  shame!" 
he  added,  laying  his  hand  on  the  dog's  head. 
11  Leave  falsehood  to  men  and  women— you  should 
be  true." 

The  old  dog  knew  his  voice  at  once ;  and  with 
a  joyful  bark  of  recognition,  jumped  on  his  young 
master. 

"  There  is  one  still  at  Morton  Park  who  knows, 
and  is  glad  to  see  me ;  I  count  it  a  good  omen," 
said  Morton  Delaval,  returning  the  dog's  caresses. 

The  possessor  of  a  handsome  independence — 
the  expectant  of  a  large  fortune,  had  learnt  to 
value  sincere  affection— even  the  affection  of  a 
dumb  animal. 

"Heyday!  who  be  you  creeping  up  the  back 
stairs  in  the  dusk?"  inquired  the  footboy,  who  had 
incurred  the  indignation  of  Wilkins  by  remaining 
at  Morton  Park  after  the  departure  of  all  the  old 
servants.  "You  are  coming  arter  the  plate,  I 
suspect." 

"Get  you  gone!"  cried  the  excited  Delaval, 
flinging  off  the  grasp  of  the  impertinent  footman. 
"  Back  to  the  kitchen !  I  am  one  who  has  a  right 
to  be  here,  and  should  never  have  left  it." 

The  discomfited  footman,  recognising  the  voice, 
slunk  back,  and  Delaval  went  on  his  way.  As  he 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the  light  from  the 
great  hall  streamed  up  from  below,  and  he  could 
near  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  of  merry 
tongues  proceeding  from  the  dining-room,  when 
the  door  was  occasionally  opened ;  whilst  the  steam 
of  rich  viands  spread  around ;  but  there  was  no 
sound  from  the  old  man's  room ;  and  no  light  flash 
ing  beneath  the  door. 

"  So  they  can  keep  jest  and  jollity  whilst  he  who 
made  them  what  they  are — the  owner  of  the  wealth 
they  squander  thus,  is  left  alone— uncared  for." 
thought  Morton  Delaval,  as  the  echo  of  gay  laugh- 
ter ran  through  the  corridor.  "  And  she  whom  I 
so  loved  is  one  of  these !"  he  added,  as  he  glanced 
towards  the  room  where  he  had  taken  his  last  fare- 
well, against  the  door  of  which  the  lamps  from 
below,  streaming  up  the  grand  staircase,  shed  a 
broad,  full  light.  "  She  was  an  orphan,  a  beggar, 
—they  gave  her  a  home — they  were  as  father  and 
mother  to  the  sad,  friendless  girl ;  and  yet  she  can 
join  the  cabal  against  this  poor,  feeble,  old  man ! 
Others  may  have  wronged  us  much ;  but  she  has 
wronged  us  more  than  all." 

Dark  and  heavy  was  the  cloud  that  sat  on  bis 
brow,  as  he  entered  with  a  timid  step  his  uncle's 
chamber. 

It  was  a  large  and  gloomy  room,  with  dark  old- 
fashioned  furniture;  a  bed  that  with  its  heavy 
draperies  looked  funereal,  and  grim  old  portraits 
that  looked  oold  or  stern ;  faded,  feelingless,  un 
earthly. 

And  there  was  nothing  in  the  apartment  to  make 


it  seem  more  cheerful.  There  was  neither  candle 
nor  lamp.  The  fire  was  low  in  the  grate,  and 
naught  was  to  be  seen  without,  through  the  un- 
shuttered windows,  but  twilight  gloom  and  a  dark 
gray  sky. 

Is  that  you,  nurse  t  How  long  you  have  been 
coming ;  and  brought  no  light.  It  is  so  dark :  and 
the  rats  have  been  running  over  my  feet.  They 
will  eat  me  when  I  am  dead — I  know  they  will: 
and  I  am  shivering  with  cold.  Put  me  to  bed,"  said 
a  feeble  voice,  that  came  from  one  of  the  windows. 

Delaval  could  not  see  the  speaker,  but  his  word* 
and  tone  were  inexpressibly  painful  to  his  affec- 
tionate heart ;  for  they  were  a  mingling  of  childish 
querulousness,  and  childish  fear— of  irritation  and 
dread. 

41  It  is  not  nurse,  or  she  would  have  answered 
sharply,"  he  added  in  an  under  tone.  4*  She  never 
thinks  of  my  comfort.  No  one  cares  for  me  now 
—no  one  but  Isabel.  Is  it  you,  Isabel  ?"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  louder  voice,  from  which  every  trace 
of  terror,  peevishness,  or  discontent  was  banished. 
"Is  it  you,  child?  Nuree  has  been  long  away, 
and  it  is  dark,  and  cold— so  cold ;  and  the  rats  are 
running  over  me.  Come  hither  and  stand  beside 
me ;  and  then  I  shall  feel  happy,  and  not  care  for 
the  darkness.  Are  you  going  to  play  me  a  trick, 
dear  Isabel,  hiding  behind  the  curtains  ?  I  am  too 
old  for  play ;  and  so  weary,  and  so  cold :  the  death 
shiver  has  come  across  me  more  than  onoe.  I 
shall  not  live  long,  though  they  will  not  believe 
that  I  am  ill.  But  it  is  not  you :  no,  no :  it  is  that 
stern  old  man  there,  he  often  comes  to  my  side, 
and  whispers— -Delaval :  and  says  I  have  robbed 
him  of  his  inheritance ;  and  Margaret— ehe  comes 
too.  She  does  not  speak ;  but  she  looks  reproach- 
fully into  my  face,  and  shows  me  her  wedding- 
ring.  Oh !  wife,  wife,  forgive  me ;  and  pray  that 
I  may  see  Delaval  once— only  once  before  I  die. 
But  he  will  not  come— he  will  not  come ;  and  the 
rats  will  eat  my  body,  and  I  shall  not  rest  beside 
thee  in  the  grave ;"  and  wringing  his  hands  at  the 
thought,  the  poor  old  man  burst  into  a  childish 
passion  of  tears. 

"  Who  is  that  f "  he  exclaimed,  shrinking  back 
in  terror,  as  Delaval,  unable  longer  to  control  his 
emotion,  rushed  towards  him.  "Is  it  you,  Sarah? 
Is  it  you,  Fleming  ?  I  will  be  still — I  will  not  com- 
plain ;  only  don't  be  angry— don't  leave  me  here 
alone  in  the  dark  and  cola  with  the  rats,"  he  con- 
tinued, clasping  his  hands  in  supplication,  and 
speaking  in  the  shrill,  timid  tones  of  frightened 
childhood. 

It  is  I— Delaval— your  nephew— the  child  of 
your  care."  replied  the  young  man  inexpressibly 
shocked,  kneeling  before  his  uncle,  and  striving  to 
take  his  hands  innis ;  but  those  cold  and  skinny 
hands  were  withdrawn,  and  the  old  man  sank 
deeper  back  in  his  easy-chair,  muttering  as  he  did 
so.  "  It  is  his  spirit  come  to  reproach  me — come 
to  take  me  away.  I  know  it  now.  Oh !  Margaret, 
come  between  us,  and  save  me.  I  have  been  sorely 
punished  for  wedding  another ;  and  his  inheritance 
is  safe,  if  I  could  but  see  him.  I  would  not  tell 
them  any  thing,  though  they  threatened,  ay, 
threatened  me  harshly.  Let  me  rest  with  you  in 
the  grave — I  ask  no  more.  At  your  feet— not  be- 
side you,  if  you  do  not  think  me  worthy,"  and 
here  his  tears  broke  out  afresh. 

You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  am  De- 
laval himself.    Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  No,  I  know  nobody  now.  I  am  grown  foolish, 
they  say :  and  it  is  so  dark  that  I  can't  see." 

Delaval  could  not  reply— his  heart  was  too  full 
for  words ;  but  he  rose,  stirred  up  the  fire,  threw 
on  more  fuel,  closed  the  shutters,  and  lit  a  candle 
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that  stood  on  a  table  near.  What  a  change  in  the 
owner  of  Morton  Park  did  the  light  of  that  candle 
show  him  I  In  body  he  was  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self;  and  for  the  mind— De- 
laval  feared  that  that  was  gone  for  ever.  He  had 
been  harshly  dealt  with — that  was  certain ;  and  his 
nephew's  self-sacrifice  in  going  abroad  had  been 
made  in  vain.  What  word  was  strong  enough  to 
designate  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  practised 
against  the  peace  and  comfort  of  one  so  kind,  so 
gentle  f 

'*  Do  you  not  know  me  now  ?"  asked  Delaval, 
bending  over  his  uncle,  who  had  watched  all  his 
movements. 

44  It  is  the  kind  look  and  voice  of  Delaval ;  but 
I  wrote  to  him  long  ago,  and  he  did  not  come ;  and 
they  told  me  he  never  would  come  back." 

"It  is  a  lie!"  exclaimed  Delaval  passionately. 
14  They  told  you  falsely — they  intercepted  our  let- 
ters. I  would  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  at  your  bidding,  though  you  sent  me 
away,  wedded  a  wily  deceiver,  and  countenanced 
Clara's  falsehood.  I  heard  of  your  illness  at  Vienna 
—I  heard  that  you  needed  and  wished  for  my  pre- 
sence, and  hurried  hither  night  and  day.  Ana  now 
that  I  am  here,  my  uncle,  will  you  not  bid  me  wel- 
come f    Will  you  not  bless  me  ? " 

"  Bless  you,  my  boy !  my  dear  Delaval,  I  know 
you  now/1  cried  the  delighted  old  man,  paasi— 
bis  arm  around  his  neck,  and  weeping  on  his  shoi 
der.  "  And  you  won't  go  away  again?"  he  asked, 
looking  esgerly  into  his  face. 

"  Never,  my  dear  uncle ;  unless  you  send  me 
away,  as  you  did  before." 

44  Ah !  I  have  never  been  happy  since ;  but  it 
was  her  doing—Sarah's  doing ;  she  first  put  it  into 
my  head  to  send  you  abroad  tor  a  little  while,  just 
to  show  that  I  could  manage  things  without  you. 
And  many  a  time  I  was  going  to  stop  you ;  but 
she  looked  at  me,  or  touched  me,  or  I  thought  of 
what  she  had  said.  I  did  not  know  her  then— I 
know  her  now.  But  you  will  stand  by  me,  Dela- 
val, won't  you  ?  Ana  send  her  away— not  let  her 
oome  near  me  f" 

44 1  will  do  any  thing  you  wish,"  said  Delaval 
soothingly,  anxious  to  calm  the  fears  which  shook 
his  feeble  frame. 


*  And  will  you  pray  Margaret  to  forgive  me  for 
marrying  her  ?  She  wheedled,  and  wheedled  and 
talked  of  my  lost  wife  till  I  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
and  then,  when  she  was  mistress  of  Morton  Park, 
she  sent  away  all  the  old  servants— Barnes  and  all ; 
and  kept  me  from  my  friends,  and  ordered  every 
thing  just  as  she  plessed ;  and  put  me  up  here  ail 
by  myself  with  that  horrid  nurse ;  and  she  and  her 
son  threatened  me  to  keep  me  Quiet ;  but  this  was 
after  they  had  coaxed  ana  terrified  me  into  signing 
a  paper.' 

"  What  was  in  that  paper,  my  dear  uncle  ?" 

44 1  don't  remember.  1  don't  remember  a  great 
many  things,  though  I  am  not  childish  as  they  say ; 
but  I  knew  it  would  not  do  you  any  harm,  or  I 
would  not  have  signed  it,  let  them  coax  or  threaten 
as  they  would.  I  had  secured  it  all  to  you  before : 
but  they  did  not  know  that.  I  cheated  them  there ; ' 
and  the  old  man  chuckled  at  the  thought.  44  But 
where  is  your  wife,  Delaval?" 

"Wife!  I  have  no  wife.  Miss  Luttrell  married 
another,  and  you  were  at  the  wedding.  Do  you 
not  remember  ?" 

"But  you  had  given  Clara  up  before  that,  and 
were  going  to  marry  somebody  else— I  am  sure 
they  told  me  so." 

44  They  lied  who  told  you  so;  and  knew  they 
lied  whilst  telling  you.  We  were  pledged  to  each 
other  by  solemn  vows— she  has  broken  hen  with- 


out a  cause ;  and  the  curse  of  deceit  and  falsehood 
rests  upon  her.  I  knew  naught  of  her  change  till 
your  letter  informed  me  of  her  marriage." 

44  Poor  heart !  Poor  heart !"  said  the  old  man 
weeping  for  sympathy,  and  stroking  his  nephew's 
arm  as  a  child  caresses  what  it  loves  and  fosters. 


They  should  not  have  married  if  I  had  known 
that." 

Delaval  was  deeply  moved,  and  turned  away  to 
conceal  his  emotion.  What  falsehood  and  treach- 
ery had  been  employed  against  him !  What  skilful 
plans  had  been  laid  for  his  ruin !  And  the  principal 
agent,  if  not  the  framer  of  the  plot,  was  she  whom 
he  had  well-nigh  worshipped. 

44  Did  Clara  tell  you  this,  sir?"  he  demanded 
abruptly. 

44  No,  I  think  not;  they  told  me  never  to  say 
any  thing  to  her  about  you,  and  then  they  hurried 
up  the  marriage  at  once— hers  and  mine  too.  It 
was  bad  work,  Delaval— very  bad  work ;  but  now 
you  are  come  back  it  will  all  go  right  again.  You 
will  send  them  away — all  of  them— all  but  Isabel, 
and  she  shall  live  with  us  here ;  and  we  will  all  be 
happy  again :— no,  not  happy,  for  poor  Margaret 
is  gone ;  but  comfortable,  and  pernapB  cheerful. 
And  you  won't  let  that  old  man  frown  upon  me  as 
he  often  does,"  pointing  to  the  picture  of  his  wife's 
grim  grandfather.  "  You  won't  let  him  come  and 
stare  at  me  with  his  large  glassy  eyes  till  he  makes 
me  almost  mad?" 

' '  Hush !  hush,  my  dear  uncle !  You  have  been 
ill — this  is  all  a  mere  fancy.  That  is  but  a  picture 
—it  cannot  come  and  stare  at  you." 

44  Yes,  but  it  does,  Delaval.  Don't  say  that  it 
does  not,  for  it  does.  I  begged  them  to  take  it 
away ;  or  put  me  somewhere  else ;  but  they  would 
not.  And  it  is  frowning  upon  me  by  night  and  by 
day,  because  I  married  that  woman,  and  sent  you 
abroad.  I  see  it  in  the  dark,  when  I  can  see  no- 
thing else.  There  it  is  looking  at  me  now ;  but  it 
does,  not  dare  frown  since  you  are  come  back. 
And  Margaret  too — there,  in  her  own  chair.  Don't 
you  see  her  ?  But  she  is  smiling  and  happy  now, 
because  you  are  here.  Bless  you  for  coming! 
They  would  not  let  me  have  that  chair  at  first,  but 
Isabel— dear  Isabel  brought  it ;  and  she  brings  me 
flowers  every  day,  and  talks  to  me  of  you.  No  one 
has  ever  sat  m  that  chair  since  Margaret's  death ; 
and  no  one  ever  shall  as  long  as  I  live,  for  she  often 
sits  there  herself,  as  she  is  sitting  there  now,  hear- 
ing all  we  say.  a  Do  not  go,"  he  continued,  as  De- 
laval turned  aside  to  conceal  his  pain  at  this  proof 
of  his  uncle's  wandering  intellect.  "  I  am  not  child- 
ish, as  they  say ;  but  only  stay,  and  you  shall  order 
every  thing  just  as  you  plesse ;  and  we  will  have 
a  great  feast  on  your  birthday,  and  you  shall  be 
master.  Only  stay  with  me—do  stay— you  don't 
know  what  I  have  had  to  bear.  The  rats— the 
horrid  rats— they  come  round  me  and  over  me— 
they  bite  me— -they  gnaw  me,"  he  continued  with 
a  shudder,  clinging  with  terror  to  his  nephew's 
arm.  **  It  is  not  fancy— it  is  not  indeed.  I  have 
prayed  night  and  day  to  see  you,  though  I  grow 
confused  sometimes,  and  don't  know  what  I  am 
praying  for.  God  forgive  me !  but  I  seem  clearer 
now;  and  hark— the  rats  are  all  gone.  You  won't 
leave  me— will  you  ?" 

"Never!  never!"  exclaimed  the  agitated  De- 
laval. 

Bless  you !  bless  you !  But  hush !  some  one 
is  coming.  Hold  me  tight.  Don't  let  them  take 
me  away.  Oh !  it  is  only  Isabel.  Isabel,  dear 
child,  come  here!"  and  his  tone  of  terror  gave 
place  on  the  instant  to  one  of  confiding  affection. 

44 1  will  come  directly,  dear  uncle ;  as  soon  ss  I 
have  closed  the  door.    I  wanted  to  cease  before. 
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but  my  aunt  said  I  must  wait  till  dinner  waa  over ; 
ao  I  have  brought  you  some  nice  cakes  to  make 
up  for  being  so  late." 

"  Thank  'you,  dear  Isabel ;  but  I  don't  care  for 
the  cakes  now.  I  shall  have  every  thing  I  like  to- 
morrow, and  nurse  Davis  shall  never  come  near 
me  again,  nor  your  aunt,  nor  your  cousin,  nor  any 
one  but  you ;  and  you  shall  live  with  us.  Here  is 
Delaval  come  back." 

"Mr.  Delaval!"  exclaimed  Isabel  in  wonder, 
raising  her  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  meeting 
Morton's  steady  gaze.    "Oh!  I  am  so  glad." 

The  cakes  and  the  candle  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  both  hands  held  out  to  welcome  him. 

"  And  when  did  you  come !"  she  asked,  as  he 
pressed  her  hands  in  silence. 

"  About  half  an  hour  since." 

"  And  you  never  wrote  to  tell  us  of  your  com- 
ing. That  was  unkind.  But  I  knew  you  would 
come,  as  soon  as  you  could,  though  my  aunt  and 
cousin  Baid  no ;  for  you  never  answered  their  let- 
ters." 

"  I  never  received  them,  Isabel." 

"  None  of  them  f    How  could  that  be  f " 

"  That  they  can  best  tell." 

11  And  why  did  you  not  write  to  say  that  you 
were  coming ;  that  I  might  have  counted  the  days 
and  hours,  and  watched  and  listened  for  your  foot- 
step." 

"  There  was  no  time  for  delay;  I  travelled  as 
quickly  as  a  letter  would  have  done.  Besides  my 
letters  were  always  lost,"  he  added  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  Yes :  I  wonder  how  so  many  came  to  be  lost 
—it  was  very  unfortunate,"  said  Isabel,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  an  innocence  which  acquitted 
her  of  all  share  in  the  plots  against  him. 

44  And  would  you  really  have  watched  and  lis- 
tened for  me  thus  ?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  when  I  owe  so  much  to 
your  kindness?  Could  you  think  that  I  should 
change?" 

"  Why,  you  are  changed,  Isabel ;  more  than  I 
could  have  imagined  possible.  I  left  you  a  sickly, 
dowdy,  awkward  girl— I  find  you  a  healthy, 
graceful,  attractive— woman,  I  suppose  I  must 
call  you  now." 

44  Oh !  call  me  just  what  you  like  best.  But 
am  I  really  so  much  changed,  and  for  the  better  ? 
I  have  never  forgotten  your  advice,  but  have  tried 
in  every  thing  to  do  what  I  thought  would  please 
you." 

"  And  you  do  please  me  very  much ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  must  call  you  Miss  May  now." 

44  Oh !  no,  no.  Call  me  Isabel  still.  I  am  but 
sixteen — I  am  not  a  woman  yet ;  besides  I  would 
always  be  Isabel  to  you." 

14  So  you  shall  then ;  and  dear  Isabel  too,  for 
your  kindness  to  my  uncle,"  answered  Delaval. 
44  You  are  not  a  woman  yet,  I  perceive,"  be  added 
with  a  smile  at  her  childlike  simplicity  and  confid- 
ing frankness. 

"  And  you  have  been  ill— you  are  changed  too," 
she  observed,  looking  more  attentively  at  him. 

"Yes,  changed  indeed— much  changed.  Do 
you  like  me  better  as  I  am,  or  as  I  was  f" 

44  I  don't  quite  know,"  answered  Isabel  frankly. 
41  You  look  grander,  more  stately  now ;  but  then 
I  should  feel  half  afraid  to  talk  to  you  as  I  used  to 
do ;  afraid  that  you  would  not  think  of  any  thing 
so  insignificant  as  poor  Isabel." 

44  Fear  not  that ;  however  changed  to  others,  I 
will  still  be  the  same  to  you." 

44  Oh !  then  I  don't  mind  your  looking  grander." 

Delaval  smiled :  and  Isabel  feared  mm  no  more, 
for  that  smile  had  been  something  like  his  smiles 


of  olden  times,  ere  his  spirit  had  been  both  roused 
and  embittered. 

14  But  my  aunt— does  not  know  of  your  arrival 
Shall  I  run  and  call  her?" 

4  No !  she  is  better  employed  than  in  a  sick 
man's  lonely  chamber.  A  careless  nurse  may 
wait  on  her  husband,  whilst  she  displays  to  ap- 
plauding  crowds  her  talents  and  her  graces,"  an- 
swered Delaval  scornfully. 

44  Nurse  Davis  has  been  so  long  in  the  family 
that  my  aunt  cannot  see  a  fault  in  her ;  and  she 
but  rarely  receives  company,"  said  Isabel  excus- 
ingly.  "  She  knowB  too  that  much  of  my  time  is 
spent  with  my  uncle ;  and  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
her." 

41 A  wife's  fitting  place  is  beside  her  sick  hus- 
band ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  she  was  all  de- 
votion; but  she  has  gained  her  ends,  and  need 
wear  the  mask  no  longer.  It  is  she  who  has 
reduced  my  uncle  to  what  he  is.  Let  her  look  to 
it !  The  avenger  is  come !  Your  aunt  is — but  I 
spare  you  the  painful  truth  for  the  sake  of  yoor 
kindness  to  that  poor  old  man,"  he  added  more 
gently,  seeing  that  Isabel  shrank  back  in  fear  and 
sorrow. 

44  Poor  Isabel !  Don't  vex  poor  Isabel ;  she  is 
a  good  child — a  very  good  child,"  said  Mr.  Morton 
caressingly,  drawing  her  towards  him,  and  kiss- 
ing away  the  tears  caused  by  Delaval's  burst  of 


ilaval  was  silent ;  but  he  looked  on  the  old 
man  and  the  young  girl  with  affectionate  admira- 
tion. Isabel  neither  had,  nor  ever  could  have  the 
exquisite,  the  dazzling  beauty  of  Clara  LuttreU. 
Her  complexion  was  less  brilliant,  her  features  less 
perfect ;  but  there  wss  a  look  of  mingled  energy 
and  sweetness,  of  intellect  and  gentleness,  which 
rendered  her  particularly  attractive  to  those  who 
valued  expression  above  mere  form  and  colouring ; 
and  there  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in 
the  humble,  but  grateful  affection  with  which  she 
returned  the  old  man's  kind  caresses. 

41  Do  not  condemn  my  aunt;  I  have  often  heard 
her  wish  for  vour  presence,"  pleaded  the  still 
weeping  Isabel,  in  trembling  tones. 

44  At  least  I  will  not  condemn  you,  dear  child," 
said  Delaval,  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  her 
head,  as  he  had  done  at  their  parting. 
I    Isabel' a  grateful  look  might  nave  touched  a  stofc. 
[    "  You  must  make  allowance  for  a  little  bitter- 

1 :  she  robbed  me  of  Clara." 

Clara  was  changing  ere  you  went  away ;  and 
they  said  that  you  had  changed  too." 

44  It  is  false !  But  your  aunt  has  been  kind  to 
you,  has  she  not  f" 

44  Yes ;  kinder  and  kinder  every  day.*' 

44  And  hence  you  defend  her.  Take  heed  that 
she  makes  you  not  false  as  herself." 

44  Hush !  she  is  coming,"  cried  the  old  man  in 
alarm,  clinging  in  fear  to  Delaval's  arm.  **  Send 
her  away,  Isabel!  Oh!  it  is  too  late.  Stand 
before  me— hide  me.  There— there,  stand  hand- 
in-hand  so  that  she  may  not  see  me." 

14  Fear  her  not— her  rule  is  over.  Show  that 
you  are  no  longer  in  her  power.  I  will  protect 
you  against  all  your  oppressors,"  said  Delaval  en- 


ill  you,  Delaval  ?  Then  I  am  not  afraid  of 
any  one ;  and  the  old  man  drew  himself  up  with 
a  Solder  air;  though  still  retaining  the  hands  of 
Isabel  and  his  nephew. 

44  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.  Delaval," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton  in  her  blandest  tone,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  group  with  her  usual  grace, 
and  with  a  countenance  that  showed  no  sign  of 
vexation  or  embarrassment,    (<I  waa  only  this 
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instant  made  aware  of  your  arriTal,  or  would  have 

hastened  sooner  to  bid  you  welcome." 
"I  doubt  it  not,"  answered  Delaval  sarcasti. 

cally.    "  But  pray,  madam,  let  not  the  wish  to 

welcome  me  detain  you  from  your  guests.    This 

is  a  lonely  chamber ;  and  my  uncle  needs  not  your 

presence." 
"  The  guests  whom  I  was  perforce  obliged  to 

invite,  must  give  place  to  the  much  esteemed  rela- 
tive, whom  I  am  so  glad  to  receive/'  replied  Mrs. 

Morton  with  affectionate  courtesy,  resolved  as  it 

seemed  to  perceive  no  coldness.    "You  should 

have  told  us  of  your  coming,  that  we  might  have 

given  you  a  more  fitting  reception.    Your  good 

uncle  has  been  long  expecting  you ;  but  I  nope 

your  sudden  arrival  may  not  prove  injurious.    He 

has  suffered  so  much  from  your  long  absence  and 

silence,  that  I  fear  you  will  find  him  greatly  al- 
tered." 
"Greatly  altered  indeed;  but  we  differ  as  to 

the  cause  of  this  alteration.    Solitude— a  lonely 

chamber— a  careless  nurse— a  deprivation  of  the 

comforts  befitting  his  wealth  and  age ;  with  harsh- 
ness from  those  who  neglect  and  threaten,  whilst 

battening  on  the  fortune  which  they  owe  to  him, 

may  better  account  for  the  change  so  painful  to 

those  who  really  love  him." 
"  You  give  too  full  credence  to  the  complaints 

of  a  feeble  and  peevish  old  age ;  a  few  words  will 

explain  all  this,"  observed  tne  lady  in  the  same 

bland,  measured  tones,  though  with  a  slight  ting- 
ing of  colour  on  her  before  unusually  pallia  cheek. 

"Isabel,  my  dear,  you  had  better  take  my  place 

in  the  drawing-room." 
"  No,  no.    Don't  go!"  whispered  Mr.  Morton, 

trembling  as  he  had  long  since  learned  to  do  at 

his  wife's  voice,  and  clasping  more  firmly  the 

hand  of  Isabel. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  had  better  go  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  she  can  return  to  you  shortly,"  said  Mrs. 

Morton  to  him  in  her  sweetest  tones— the  tones 

that  had  won  him  to  ask  her  hand. 
' '  Your  aunt  is  right ;  you  had  better  go.   Some 

thing  may  be  said  that  would  pain  you,    remarked 

Morton  Delaval  in  answer  to  Isabel's  appealing 

look. 
"  If  Delaval  says  so,  it  must  be  right,"  remark 

ed  Mr.  Morton,  perfectly  satisfied.  ' '  Heaven  bless 

you,  love !"  he  added,  kissing  her  affectionately, 

as  was  his  wont  when  she  left  him ;  and  kissing 

her  twice  as  if  to  make  amends  for  thus  sending 

her  away. 
Isabel  departed ;  but  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart ; 

and  as  she  turned,  ere  closing  the  door,  she  bsw 

that  the  eyes  of  Delaval  and  his  uncle  had  follow- 
ed her.    From  some  involuntary  feeling  she  waved 

her  hand  in  adieu,  and  the  action  was  returned  by 

a  look  of  affection  by  both. 

There  was  silence  among  those  whom  she  had 
left  till  her  light  tread  was  no  longer  heard ;  and 
then  that  silence  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Morton,  at 
the  sound  of  whose  voice,  melting  and  soft  as  those 
accents  were,  the  look  of  affectionate  regard  dis- 
appeared from  the  faces  of  both  her  hearers.  Mr. 
Morton  clung  to  his  nephew's  arm  in  fear ;  and  a 
stern  frown  came  on  Delaval's  brow. 

"Your  long  absence,  Mr.  Delaval,  notwith 
standing  my  dear  husband's  repeated  requests 
that  you  would  return,  will  oblige  me,  I  fear,  to 
enter  into  some  explanations  which  may  prove 
painful  to  both." 

"I  require  no  explanations,  madam,"  replied 
Delaval,  interrupting  her,  alarmed  at  the  increase 
ing  agitation  of  nis  uncle.    "  I  know  all ;  and  will 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  inventing  further  false-  _ .  „ . 
hoods— my  nude  the  pain  of  listening  to  one,  who,  fence ;  look  at  your  victim  and  be  dumb !    If  you 


having  once  used  threats,  can  no  longer  be  heard 
with  pleasure.  Leave  us  now,  madam ;  if  not  for 
your  own  sake,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  him  whom 
your  harshness  has  reduced  to  his  present  feeble 
Btate.  At  some  future  time,  I  will  hear  all  you 
can  urge  in  your  defence." 

"This  is  strange  language,  Mr.  Delaval;  and 
you  may  rue  it,  exclaimed  the  lady,  whilst  a 
storm  of  passion  swept  across  her  features,  passing 
away  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  whirl- 
wind gust  behind.  The  next  instant  her  manner 
was  as  bland  as  ever ;  and  Delaval  almost  doubted 
if  his  eyes  and  ears  had  not  deceived  him.  There 
was  nothing  to  tell  him  that  he  had  seen  and  heard 
aright  save  Mrs.  Morton's  deadly  paleness,  which 
was  frightful ;  and  her  husband's  more  eager 
clutching  of  his  nephew's  arm.  Brought  up  from 
her  very  childhood  to  control  all  show  of  emotion, 
her  features  as  well  as  her  words  were  generally 
under  complete  command.  She  too  felt  that  De- 
laval was  changed ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  flattered 
— not  to  be  wheedled  into  her  views  by  any  com- 
mon arts.  But  who  could  resist  her  wiles,  when 
she  exerted  all  her  powers  f 

"  It  is  strange  language,  madam ;  and  strangely 
true.  You  see  how  your  presence  alarms  my 
uncle ;  leave  us  I  entreat,  nay,  I  command  you. 
Leave  us ! — lest  you  kill  the  body  as  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  mind:  leave  us!— lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  utter  words  which  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly use  to  a  woman." 

"  You  are  deceived,  Mr.  Delaval,"  said  the  lady 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Your  dear  uncle's  agi- 
tation proceeds  not  from  a  dread  of  my  presence : 
he  has  been  often  thus  of  late  without  a  cause. 
Leave  him  to  my  affectionate  care,  and  he  will 
soon  grow  calm  again:  your  sudden  arrival  has 
overwhelmed  him,  as  I  feared  it  would.  Tell 
your  nephew,  my  dear  Morton,  that  you  would 
rather  be  alone  with  me  for  a  short  time  to  recover 
yourself." 

"  Send  her  away !  send  her  away !  You  pro- 
raised  that  she  should  not  touch  me,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Morton,  clinging  in  redoubled  terror  to  Dela- 
val's arm,  and  shuddering  as  his  wife  advanced 
towards  him,  fixing  the  steady,  threatening  gate 
upon  him  with  which  she  had  learnt  to  control  his 
will. 

The  piteous  pleading— the  convulsive  clinging 
of  the  poor  old  man,  roused  Delaval's  indignation 
to  still  more  energetic  measures. 

"  I  bade  you  leave  us,  madam,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  use  harsh  terms ;  since  you  will  abide, 
you  have  none  to  blame  for  the  consequences  but 
yourself.  I  left  my  uncle  strong  in  body,  clear  in 
mind-— I  left  him  to  your  care.  What  is  ne  now  f 
Look  at  his  feeble  name !  See  how  he  trembles 
at  your  presence,  clinging  to  me  with  childish 
fear.  Tnis  is  your  work.  Where  are  the  gentle 
tones  and  pitying  looks  with  which  you  won  him 
from  his  sorrow  lor  the  dead,  and  made  yourself 
the  mistress  of  his  fortune  and  his  fate  f  Could 
you  not  treat  with  kindness  the  warm  heart  that 
raised  yourself  and  son  from  penury  to  wealth  f 
You  could  be  bland  and  loving  to  obtain  your 
ends;  having  obtained  them,  you  should  have 
feigned  a  virtue,  and  deceived  him  still— have 

S'ven  him  smiles,  not  threats.  For  Bhame !  for 
tame !  and  to  threaten  and  be  harsh  to  one  so 
good  and  kind.  This  evil  deed  will  rise  against 
you  in  the  judgment  day,  in  blacker  characters 
than  all  your  treachery  to  me.  You  sold  yourself 
body  and  soul  for  sordid  gold ;  and  he  to  whom 

Sou  sold  yourself  will  claim  his  bond  at  the  last 
By.     Nay,  madam,  no  remonstrance— no  de« 
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can  feel  remorse,  away  to  some  far  distant  place, 
and  weep  away  your  life  in  bitter  tears.  The 
vision  of  this  kind  old  man,  as  you  have  made  him 
now,  should  haunt  you  to  the  grave." 

"Your  uncle's  mind  was  affected  before  your 
departure,"  began  Mrs.  Morton,  involuntarily 
shrinking  at  his  words,  and  with  difficulty  com- 
manding sufficient  self-possession  to  answer  calm- 
ly. "  Your  long  absence  increased  the  evil ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  my  care — " 

"  Your  care !  And  where  may  a  sign  of  that 
care  be  found  ?"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Delaval. 
"In  this  desolate,  lonely  chamber,  which  you 
knew  he  dreaded  f  in  his  scanty  fare,  and  scanty 
attendance  ?  or  in  his  terror  at  your  approach  ?  Is 
this  a  fitting  apartment  for  the  owner  otthis  splen- 
did mansion  ?    Should  he  be  here  in  loneliness, 


whilst  she  whom  he  raised  to  fortune  is  revelling  „  .     . 

in  splendour  with  her  guests  ?  Fie !  fie  upon  you  f  .happy  now ;  but  Margaret  is  waiting 

Ana  you  would  lay  the  blame  upon  my  absence.  I  am  getting  sleepy— very  sleepy.     I 


should  not  be  my  wife.  I  thought  she  was  once ; 
and  that  she  was  very  cruel,  and  Margaret  cane 
and  frowned  upon  me ;  but  that  was  alia  dream— 
a  horrid  dream.  I  have  sent  her  away,  and  woald 
not  let  her  sit  in  Margaret's  chair;  and  Margaret 
is  there  herself  now. — Don't  you  see  her,  lookiaj 
just  as  she  used  to  do,  with  her  sweet  levioz 
smile  f  She  is  beckoning  me  to  come  to  her; 
and  I  shall  go  very  soon.  She  was  with  me  lot 
night  when  I  prayed  that  I  might  see  you,  and 
bless  you  before  I  died,  and  ask  you  to  pardon  me 
for  sending  you  away.    You  do  pardon  me,  don't 

iron,  Delaval  f  It  was  all  her  doing — you  will  not 
ove  me  the  least" 

"  Never !  never!"  faltered  the  agitated  Delaval, 
shuddering  at  the  sudden  change  in  his  uncle's 
countenance. 

*  Bless  you !  bless  you,  dear  boy  !     I  am  quite 

for  me,  and 
want  to  tell 


Ask  your  own  heart  who  caused  and' who  pro-  you  something;  but  cannot  remember  what.  Yet; 
longed  that  absence.  Who  sowed  the  seed  of  now  I  recollect,"  passing  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
jealousy  in  this  kind  heart,  and  nourished  it  with  head,  and  trying  to  throw  off  the  lethargy  which 
cunning  words,  till  it  became  a  noxious  plant,  j was  creeping  over  him.  "If  I  should  not  wake 
bringing  forth  evil  fruit  ?  Who  covered  falsehood  again  lay  me  beside  Margaret  yourself— your  own 
with  a  glowing  smile  T  Who  sent  the  nephew  self— with  your  own  hands ;  let  not  that  women 
forth  that  she  might  wed  and  rule  the  uncle  f  nor  her  son  come  near  me.    Send  them  away— 


Who  lured  the  young  and  innocent  to  break  her  J  they  deceived  us  both ;  but  they  are  mistaken  in 
faith— be  false  to  all  Ber  maiden  vows  t  Who  in- .one  thing.  The  house,  and  the  land,  and  the 
tercepted  letters  to  and  fro,  making  it  seem  to  sor-  money  are  all  yours-— every  shilling.  I  have  left 
rowing  age  that  he  who  should  have  been  beside  all  to  you,  as  I  said  I  would— you  will  be  kind  to 
his  couch,  grown  cold  and  selfish,  remembered  not  •  the  old  servants.  The  paper  they  made  me  sign 
the  care  and  kindness  lavished  on  his  youth?  Who  is  of  no  use— there  is  another  (riving  you  all.  I 
coaxed  and  flattered  till  a  deed  was  signed  J  and  put  it  away — I  hid  it — they  could  not  find  it,"  said 
then  grew  harsh  and  tyrannous?  Who  Kept  away  j  the  old  man  with  a  faint  chuckle.  "  It  is  quite 
his  long- tried  friends  ?  Who  sent  away  his  faith-  safe." 
nil  servants?  Need  I  say  who?  I  told  you  II  "Where,  my  dear  uncle?" 
knew  all.  You  cower  beneath  my  glance^-youl  "Oh!  quite  safe: — safe  in— in— in.  I  have  for 
feel  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Go!  go  in  silence  gotten  where.  My  poor  head  is  gone— quite  gone: 
and  in  penitence.     Shock  not  this  feeble  spirit.!  remember  nothing  now,"  answered  Mr.  Morton, 


the  unworthy  one,  of  my  good  uncle."  (kind  to  her,  Delaval ;  very  kind ;  for  she  ^ 

"  You  have  been  deceived— you  may  find  that,  to  me  when  no  one  else  was  kind.  But  the  paper 
you  have  no  right  to  do  this,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, — the  paper,"  he  continued,  raising  his  head, 
trying  to  control  her  emotion ;  but  cowering,  as  which  had  sunk  on  his  nephew's  shoulder,  and 
Delaval  had  said,  beneath  his  glance,  and  cat  china ,  trying  to  speak  distinctly,  though  his  voice  was 
for  support  at  the  arm-chair  which  her  husband  .scarcely  audible.  "Mind,  every  thine  is  yourt. 
held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  lost  wife.  | Delaval;  and  you  must  lay  me  beside  Margaret— 

"  You  shall  not  sit  there!  You  shall  not  take  .you— only  you.  And  the  rats— keep  the  rats 
her  nlace,"  cried  Mr.  Morton  in  great  excitement,  away.    They  come  every  night,  and  look  at  roe 


atartinff  up  with  a  strength  of  which  none  had  be 
lieved  nim  possessed,  and  seising  her  arm,  forget- 
ful of  all  his  former  fear.    "Go!  go!"  he  con- 


with  round,  bright  eyea;  but  you  will  keep  them 
off.  And  the  paper— I  hid  it  in — in— ask  Barnei 
— he  knows;  I  remember  nothing  now.  I  am 
tinued  still  more  vehemently,  pushing  her  aside  getting  cold:  hold  me  closer  to  you— put  your 
with  flashing  eyes,  unmoved  by  the  scream  which  .Dps  to  mine.  Bless  you,  Delaval  '.—end  Isabel!— 
burst  from  her  in  her  fear,  for  his  look  and  manner  .pray  for  me— Margaret— I  come-— I  come." 
were  at  the  instant  _those  of  a  maniac,  so  much!    The  space  between  his  words  grew  longer  and 


was  he  excited.  "Begone!  begone!  you  shall 
not  fill  her  place.    I  will  have  no  wife  but  her." 

At  Mrs.  Morton's  scream,  her  son  and  nunc 
Davis  burst  into  the  room,  with  a  suddenness 
which  betokened  a  suspicious  proximity  to  the 
keyhole ;  but  Delaval  saw  them  not,  for  the  whole 
of  his  attention  was  absorbed  by  his  uncle,  who, 
exhausted  by  his  unwonted  excitement,  had  fallen 
back  into  his  nephew's  arms,  feeble  and  faint. 

"I  am  better  now — quite  well— quite  happy: 
but  don't  go.  I  like  to  feel  your  arms  around  me," 
eaid  the  poor  old  man,  looking  affectionately  at 
Delaval,  when  a  little  revived  by  the  wine  which 
the  nurse  had  brought.  "  It  is  all  right  now  that 
that  wicked  woman  is  jpne."  Mrs.  Morton  was 
standing  apart  conversing  with  her  son  in  a  low 
▼©ice.    "Gone—gone  for  ever!    I  told  her  she 


longer,  and  his  voice  lower  and  lower  till  it  sank 
to  a  faint  murmur,  then  died  away  into  silence. 
The  lips  still  moved  in  prayer,  though  no  sow* 
passed  forth ;  and  the  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
chair.  A  sweet  and  placid  smile  settled  row* 
those  lips— a  slight. sigh  heaved  his  bosom;  anc 
then  they  moved  no  more. 

"  Poor  old  gentleman !  it  is  all  over  with  him: 
and  he  died  happy,"  exclaimed  the  nurse  with  » 
startling  abruptness,  which  justified  the  charge 
brought  against  her  sobriety. 

Overcome  by  the  shock  otthis  sudden  announce- 
meat,  and  the  weight  of  the  lifeless  body,  the  arm* 
of  which  still  seemed  to  cling  around  him,  Delaval 
tottered;  and  Fleming,  quitting  his  mother,  ateppei 
forward  to  offer  his  aid. 

11  Yon  here,  air !"  exclaimed  Delaval  with  flash 
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ing  eyes,  though  his  cheek  was  of  a  frightful  pale- 
ness, as,  still  retaining  his  burden,  he  steadied 
himself  against  the  wall.  "  It  is  well  for  you  that 
we  meet  in  my  own  house— in  the  presence  of  the 
dead ;  but  try  me  not  further— cross  not  my  path 
again.  Stand  back !  and  touch  him  not ;  respect 
the  dead,  if  you  will  not  respect  the  living.  You 
ird  him  bid  me  watch  beside  him,  and  lay  him 


heard 

in  the  tomb.    Begone 

him  who  is  gone  by  your  unwelcome  presence." 


through  the  gloom  around  him— he  had  returned 
in  time  to  receive  his  uncle's  blessing— to  soothe 
his  dying  hours.  The  rolling  of  the  carriages  from 
out  the  yard,  told  the  lonely  watcher  that  the  guests 
had  departed ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  morning 
that  he  learnt  from  Adams  that  Mrs.  Morton  and 
her  son,  Clara  and  Isabel,  had  all  likewise  retired 
to  Westbourne  Cottage,  the  former  having  left 
and  vex  not  the  spirit  of  ordera  that  Delaval  was  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things ; 
an  order  which  the  heir  and  his  servant  considered, 


m  who  is  gone  by  your  unwelcome  presence/ 

The  cheek  of  Fleming  flushed  and  faded ;  and 
his  hand  was  clenched  and  his  teeth  set,  as  he 
fronted  the  man  whom  he  had  supplanted,  and 
whose  paasionate  scorn  was  almost  appalling ;  but 
before  he  could  reply  his  mother  was  beside  him, 
with  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  her  soft  tones  fall- 
ing like  oil  on  a  raging  sea.  She  had  marked  the 
knit  brow  of  the  youthful  heir — his  tone  of  concen- 
trated passion,  and  sprang  forward  to  stay  the 
whirlwind  ere  its  fury  Bhould  burst  forth,  and  lay 
all  desolate  that  crossed  its  path. 

44  We  must  make  allowances  for  Mr.  Delaval*  s 
grief.  Let  us  retire  now ;  to-morrow  he  will  be 
calmer  and  more  ready  to  listen  to  our  explana- 
tions. I  need  your  support  and  consolation," 
added  Mrs.  Morton,  veiling  her  pallid  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  making  a  movement  to  lead 
him  away. 

Neither  mother  nor  son  were  persons  accustom- 
ed to  give  way  to  fiery  tempers,  or  strong  passions ; 
they  were  more  used  to  mine  than  to  carry  by  as- 
sault; and  it  was  rarely  indeed  that  they  were 
tempted  by  anger  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  self- 
interest.  The  warning  look  and  warning  pressure 
were  not  without  their  effect :  and  the  mother  and 
son  departed  in  silence,  followed  by  the  nurse, 
leaving  Delaval  alone  with  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Aided  by  Adams,  who  had  encountered  the  re- 
treating party  on  the  threshold,  Delaval  placed  his 
uncle's  body  on  the  bed,  and  kept  his  lonely  watch 
beside  it  throughout  that  long,  long  night,  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  faithful  domestic,  who  with 
difficulty  persuaded  him  to  take  needful  refresh- 
mem,  and  allow  him  to  relieve  him  in  the  morning, 

And  what  a  night  of  bitter  thought,  and  bitter 
grief !  What  a  welcome  back  for  the  young  heir! 
He  had  gone  forth  in  sorrow— he  was  come  back 
in  agony.  He  had  gone  forth  in  gloom — he  was 
come  back  in  darkness.  He  had  gone  forth  with  his 
uncle's  blessing  on  his  head,  and  Clara's  tears  on 
his  brow.  The  kindly  voice  of  the  one  was 
hushed— the  tears  of  the  other  had  been  dried  by 
a  stranger.  He  had  no  near  kindred ;  his  uncle 
was  dead— his  mistress  was  false — no  feast  should 
take  place  in  his  halls  to  do  honour  to  his  birth 
day,  or  his  wedding ;  the  shout  of  mirth  would  be 
to  him  but  as  the  snout  of  mockery. 

Never  once  did  he  close  his  eyes  during  that 
long  and  wretched  night  >  grief  and  excitement 
forbade  all  sleep.  He  thought  of  his  lonely  vigil 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure— the  evils  which  he 

had  then  but  anticipated  had  now  come  to  pass. „ .     . 

His  presages  of  wo  had  been  fulfilled.     And  of  ton's  air  of  command,  and  felt  uneasy  in  his  pre- 


at  the  time,  as  a  piece  of  impertinence,  not  an  act 
of  courtesy. 

44  The  breakfast  things  remained  untouched  on 
the  table  in  the  study,  at  which,  in  compliance 
with  Adams'  entreaties,  the  weary  Delaval  had  at 
length  taken  his  seat.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
house  which  was  not  calculated  to  awaken  painful 
remembrances,  but  this  perhaps  the  least  so,  as 
having  been  his  own;  yet  even  here  came  the 
contrast  of  what  he  had  been  a  few  years  back. 
Many  things  had  been  moved,  but  still  there  re- 
mained enough  to  remind  him  of  his  thoughtless 
boyhood,  ana  his  happy  youth ;  till  love  had  come 
with  its  more  stirring  hopes  and  fears,  and  death, 
and  grief,  and  falsehood  had  followed  in  its  track. 
He  looked  round  the  apartment  with  a  slow  and 
searching  eye.  There  stood  his  bat  and  his  fa- 
vourite gun — the  books  that  had  delighted  his 
younger  years — the  gifts  of  those  who  were  gone. 
He  turned  away  with  a  shudder ;  and  was  bend* 

;  over  the  fire,  when  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  not 

[y  announced,  but  ushered  in,  without  Delaval' s 
having  the  option  of  granting  or  refusing  an  au- 
dience. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Delaval,"  said  Mr.  Sains- 
bury, advancing  into  the  room  with  a  mixture  of 
servility  and  effrontery,  which  was  displeasing  to 
his  host,  who  merely  answered  the  sanitation  by 
a  cold  bow,  turning  aside  as  he  did  so  to  dash 
away  the  tears  which  had  come  into  his  eyes. 

His  haggard  look  told  the  depth  of  his  grief;  and 
the  lawyer  prepared  to  offer  condolence  and  con- 
solation, as  he  took  the  seat  to  which  Delaval  had 
pointed. 

"  This  is  a  sad  loss— a  very  sad  loss ;  but  we 
must  all  die ;  and  your  good  uncle  had  been  long 
feeble  in  mind  and  body.  He  has  not  been  him- 
self for  the  last  six  months." 

" 1  need  not  to  be  told  of  that,"  said  Delaval 
quickly,  and  with  a  quivering  lip. 

There  was  a  brief  pause;  the  lawyer  looked 
somewhat  abashed— the  clerk  who  had  accom- 
panied him  still  more  so ;  but  Delaval,  engaged  in 
stilling  his  own  emotion,  bestowed  no  thought  on 
either,  and  continued  in  a  firmer  voice. 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,  to  request  you  would  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  my  poor  uncle's  funeral.  Let 
everything  be  done  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  last 
sad  ceremony.  The  same  friends  invited — the 
same  scarfs,  hatbands,  and  gloves.  The  same  di- 
rections, which  guided  your  worthy  father,  will,  I 
conclude,  Buffice  for  you,  and  save  me  all  painful 
discussions.  If  you  can  give  me  Mr.  Sandford's 
direction,  I  will  write  to  him." 

"Oh!  certainly,  sir,  certainly;  all  discussion 
must  be  painful,  and  we  will  spare  you  as  much 
as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Sainsbury  fidgeting  with 
his  gloves,  for  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  Mor- 


what  use  nad  those  pn 
not  enabled  him  to  ward  ol 


beenf    They  had 
the  pang— they  had 


but  doubled  it,  causing  him  to  suffer  twice ;  first  in 
the  dread,  and  now  in  the  accomplishment.  His 
indeed  had  been  a  mournful  welcome  to  the  home 
of  his  forefathers ;  and  bat  one  bright  gleam  broke 


sence.  '  *  Everything  shall  be  done  exactly  as  you 
desire ;  such  is  Mrs.  Morton's  wish,  and  I  have 
her  authority  for  saying  so." 

44  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Morton  this  morning 
then  ?"  inquired  Delaval  in  some  surprise. 

I  have,  air.    That  good  lady  requested  my 
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presence  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  though  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  her  sad  loss,  yet  controlled 
her  emotion  sufficiently  to  bid  me,  in  her  name, 
request  you  to  order  everything  connected  with  the 
funeral  of  her  dear  husband,  as  you  judge  best." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  being  so  much  overcome  with 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  dear  husband,  she  should 
have  troubled  herself,  or  you,  with  the  delivery  of 
such  a  message.  After  what  passed  between  us 
last  night,  she  should  have  considered  it  needless. 
As  my  uncle's  heir,  and  by  his  especial  command, 
that  painful  duty  devolves  on  me,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  Morton." 

"Certainly,  sir;  I  understand  it  was  your 
worthy  uncle's  particular  request ;  and  his  widow 
was  too  devoted  to  her  late  husband  to  think  of 
gainsaying  his  wishes  on  this  point,  though  the 
subject  is  not  named  in  his  will ;  but  as  for  the 
heirship,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware—"  and  here 
Mr.  Sainsbury  clearing  hia  throat,  looked  round 
at  his  clerk,  and  broke  off  his  speech. 

"  Aware  of  what?"  inquired  Morton  sternly. 

"  Of  the  contents  of  your  late  uncle's  will,  sir." 

"  He  assured  me  more  than  once  that  all  was 
bequeathed  to  me." 

"Ah!  my  dear  Mr.  Delaval,  but  the  poor  old 
gentleman' a  mind  wandered  of  late ;  he  did  not 
know  what  he  said.  The  whole  of  his  large  pro- 
perty is  left  to  Mrs.  Morton  at  her  entire  disposal." 

"Docs  Mrs.  Morton  really  intend  to  maintain 
such  a  claim?" 

"  Of  course  she  will  prove  the  will." 

"Where  is  the  will?'' 

"  It  is  here.    Shall  my  clerk  read  it  ?" 

"  I  should  prefer  reading  it  myself." 

"I  am  most  anxious  to  do  everything  to  oblige 
you,  Mr.  Delaval ;— but  letting  the  will  go  out  of 
my  own  hands — I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be 
justified — " 

' *  Psha !  Mr.  Sainsbury,"  exclaimed  Delaval  in- 
dignantly. "Hand  me  that  paper— there  is  no 
stain  on  my  honour." 

The  paper  was  yielded,  though  reluctantly ;  and 
the  ears  of  the  man  of  law  tingled  at  the  stress 
laid  on  the  sty. 

Morton  walked  to  the  window  as  if  for  more 
light,  thus  concealing  his  face  from  the  lawyer, 
who  sat  watching  his  every  movement  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  anxiety. 

The  contents  of  the  will  were  brief  and  soon 
perused.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Morton's  property, 
landed  and  personal,  was  bequeathed  to  his  dearly 
beloved  wife,  as  the  document  ran,  not  only  for 
her  life,  but  to  be  at  her  whole  and  sole  disposal. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more  legal.  The  testa- 
tor's signature  could  not  be  disputed ;  and  those 
of  the  witnesses,  Stephen  Sainsbury,  and  two 
respectable  householders  in  the  parish,  appeared 
equally  unobjectionable. 

A  look  ot  the  lawyer's,  as  Delaval  suddenly 
fronted  him.  awakened  new,  and  confirmed  old 
suspicions.  This  was  the  Mr.  Stephen  Sainsbury 
from  whose  violence  he  had  rescued  Timothy 
Mills;  and  Lerwick's  warning  never  to  let  him 
have  aught  to  do  with  a  paper  of  his  flashed  vivid- 
ly across  his  mind,  inducing  him  to  maintain  a 
greater  reserve  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
deemed  it  needful  to  employ. 

"  May  I  ask  who  drew  up  this  will,  Mr.  Sains- 
bury?" 

"  It  was  drawn  up  by  me,  sir,  according  to  di< 
rections  given  by  your  good  uncle." 

"  Where  was  your  father,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  at  the 
time?" 

"  My  worthy  and  lamented  father  was  no  more, 


I  thought  as  much.  Had  he  lived  there  would 
have  been  no  such  paper  in  existence.  Were  the 
witnesses  made  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment to  which  they  attached  their  signatures  ?" 

"  They  knew  it  was  Mr.  Morton's  last  will  and 
testament ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  no  more. 
Your  late  uncle,  poor  gentleman,  as  you  must  be 
aware,  sir,  felt  a  little  jealousy  on  certain  point* ; 
and  Mrs.  Morton  from  delicacy  to  you  desired  that 
his  generous  intentions  in  her  favour  should  re- 
main a  secret." 

From  delicacy  to  me !  I  thank  her.  And  it 
is  doubtless  the  same  delicacy  which  has  prompted 
her  to  break  through  this  secrecy,  ere  her  husband 
is  well  cold  in  death.    She  has  an  active  mind." 

"  The  poor  lady  is  too  much  overcome  with 
grief  to  think  deliberately  on  such  matters.  It 
was  I  who  advised  an  immediate  disclosure  to  pre- 
vent future  difficulties." 

The  lady  has  a  skilful  adviser." 
If  you  have  done  with  the  will,  sir,  will  you 
let  me  nave  it  again?"  said  Sainsbury,  reddening 
under  the  scorn  of  the  last  remark. 

"  Take  it;  whether  I  have  done  with  it  or  not 
will  depend  on  Mrs.  Morton  and  yourself.  It  is 
safe  again  in  your  possession  for  the  present ;  arid 
your  tears  of  its  destruction  relieved. 

Oh!  Mr.  Delaval,  I  could  not  fear  that  for  ■ 
moment :  but  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  the  re- 
spectability of  the  witnesses." 

"Including  yourself,  Mr.  Sainsbury.  I  have 
seen  it  all ;  and  if  you  have  nothing  further  to  show 
me,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  more  urgent 
business  than  consoling  me  for  a  loss  which  can 
never  be  repaired." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Delaval,  but  this  was 
not  the  only  purpose  of  my  coming.  Having  con- 
vinced you  of  the  validity  of  the  will,  I  have  an 
offer— a  very  handsome  offer  to  make  on  the  part 
of  my  client,  Mrs.  Morton,  who  is  most  anxious 
to  atone  for  any  little  disappointment  which  you 
might  feel  at  the  contents  of  the  will." 

"An  offer  from  Mrs.  Morton!  She  does  me 
too  much  honour !  Having  married  and  killed  the 
uncle,  she  would  now  marry  and  kill  the  nephew." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Delaval, "  re- 
plied the  lawyer,  pursing  up  bis  lips  to  prevent  a 
smile.  "  Mrs.  Morton  is  far  too  much  affected  by 
her  late  sad  loss  ever  to  contemplate  the jpoesibili- 
ty  of  another  marriage.  No,  sir ;  her  otter  is  of  a 
pecuniary  nature.  She  intends  to  settle  on  you 
five  thousand  a-year,  or  the  estate  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  will  bring  in  about  that  sum ;  and 
bade  me  consult  you  on  the  subject,  and  learn 
your  decision.  She  would  have  written,  but  her 
hand  shook  so  dreadfully  that  she  could  not  form 
a  letter ;  and  at  present  she  is  utterly  incapable  of 
enduring  an  interview,  otherwise  the  pleasure  of 
making  this  proposition  would  not  have  devolved 
upon  me." 

"  Had  Mrs.  Morton  really  the  audacity  to  send 
me  that  message,  and  you  the  audacity  to  deliver 
it  ?"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Delaval.  "  You  did 
well  not  to  come  alone,  he  added  sarcastically, 
as  Sainsbury,  startled  by  his  burst  of  passion,  and 
shrinking  from  his  withering  scorn,  involuntarily 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Jones  accompanied  me,  sir,  to  take  your 
directions ;  and  I  thought  I  was  doing  both  Mrs. 
Morton  and  yourself  a  service  by  being  the  bearer 
of  such  an  oner." 

t"  Then  we  differ  on  that  point— as  we  do  on 
most :  I  count  it  an  insult." 

"  This  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject— a 
most  mistaken  view,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Delaval," 
began  the  lawyer  in  a  fawning  tone,  which  only 
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but  it  is  my  duty  to  place  things  clearly  before 
ou.  Five  thousand  a- year  is  little  more  than  you 
tare  been  accustomed  to  spend ;  and  a  smaller  in 


served  to  increase  his  hearer' s  contempt.  "  Tour 
disappointment  at  first  is  natural,  and  may  excuse 
any  little  over  warmth ;  but  take  a  few  minutes 
to  consider  ere  you  decide.  Five  thousand  a- year 
is  a  handsome  income,  particularly  in  a  case  where 
there  is  no  private  fortune ;  excuse  my  pli " 

i  clei 


r 

come  would  be  galling  to"  one  of  your  exquisite 
taste,  and  liberal  spirit.  Mrs.  Morton  has  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem  for  you." 

"  As  she  has  shown, "  observed  Delaval,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  Before  she  would  gain  the  credit 
of  being  generous,  let  her  prove  herself  just ;  and 
establish  her  right  to  that  which  she  offers  to  give.1 ' 

"  Yon  forget  the  will,  my  dear  air." 

"  There  is  tittle  chance  of  my  doing  that,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,  though  the  time  may  come  when  you 
may  wish  me  to  do  so." 

"What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Delaval?  Surely 
you  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  validity  of  that 
will ;— it  would  be  madness— believe  me  it  would 
be  madness." 

"  It  would  be  greater  madness  in  me  to  admit 
it.  To  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  I  left 
Morton  Park  a  boy— -I  have  returned  a  man,  and 
am  not  to  be  so  easily  deluded  as  you  and  your 
employers  imagine.  That  will  is  not  worth  the 
price  of  engrossing.  My  uncle  when  he  signed  it 
was  not  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  render  his 
signature  valid,  and  there  is  another  deed  in  exist 
ence  which  entirely  bars  the  effect  of  this.  You 
feel  the  truth  and  force  of  my  words,"  he  added 
significantly,  as  the  paling  cheek  of  the  lawyer 
confirmed  the  statement  which  he  had  so  boldly 
made,  as  much  by  way  of  experiment,  as  by  way 
of  rejoinder. 

"May  I  look  at  this  deed?"  asked  the  wily 
lawyer  with  an  affectation  of  humble  courtesy. 

"  Hereafter  you  may ;  but  I  have  no  clerk  at 


friend,  relative,  or  servant.  Who  will  believe  it 
the  dictation  of  the  kind  and  liberal  Mr.  Morton, 
when  in  a  sane  and  healthy  state  of  mind  ?    This 

as  unwisely  done,  Mr.  Sainsbury." 

1 '  It  was  no  doing  of  mine  or  Mrs.  Morton's ;  we 
both  pressed  your  uncle  to  leave  legacies  to  your- 
self and  others ;  but  he  was  peremptory,  saying 
that  he  left  all  to  his  wife's  generosity." 

"  Then  he  had  not  bis  usually  clear  judgment, 
as  I  asserted  before." 

"  It  should  rather  be  counted  an  excess  of  affec- 
tion, than  an  error  of  judgment.1' 
~    *  of  affe< 


Such  an  excess  of  affection  towards  one  so 
undeserving,  is  a  proof  of  his  erring  in  judgment.' ' 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Delaval,  you  do  your  aunt  in- 
justice. She  was  the  most  affectionate  of  wives 
—the  most—" 

44  Artful  of  women,"  exclaimed  Delaval  indig- 
nantly, unable  longer  to  control  his  anger ;  "  she 
is  no  aunt  of  mine.  Did  a  drop  of  her  blood  but 
run  in  mine,  I  would  let  it  out,  though  it  cost  me 
my  life.  Talk  not  to  me  of  her  worth  and  affec- 
tion, whilst  the  victim  of  her  arts  is  yet  unburied. 
But  for  her,  he  might  have  been  living  still ;  and 
his  death  should  be  laid  to  her  charge.  Let  me 
hear  no  more— her  name  blisters  my  tongue — her 
presence  would  blast  mv  sight.  Back  to  the  cocka- 
trice who  sent  you,  ana  say  I  will  receive  nothing 
from  one  whom  I  count  little  less  than  my  good 
uncle'B  murderer.  She  who  could  embitter  the 
life  of  one  so  kind  and  gentle,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  woman.  Let  her  not  cross  my  path — I 
warned  her  so  last  night.  Were  my  life  in  her 
hands,  I  would  not  take  it  as  a  favour  from  her. 
Urge  me  no  further." 

44  But  consider,  Mr.  Delaval ;  do  but  consider," 
said  the  lawyer  earnestly.  "There  is  the  will 
against  you." 

"  Let  her  act  upon  it  at  her  peril ;  ehe  and  you 
will  both  rue  the  attempt,"  answered  Morton  De- 


laval, fronting  the  shrinking  lawyer  with  flash 
my  elbow  now  to  guard  it  from  destruction,  and!  eyes,  whilst  his  form  was  drawn  up  to  its 


••  i  ne  contents  may  resemoie  tne  wiu  so  sail-  strong  wo: 
folly  drawn  up  by  yourself,  with  the  sole  substitu-  '  *  They 
tion  of  the  nephew  for  the  wife."  than  the 

"  But  the  date,  sir ;  the  date— that  is  very  ma- 'have  pru< 

might  brii „ 

wish  to  keep  concealed." 

"Mrs.  Morton  entertains  no  enmity  towards 
you,  I  can  positively  assert:  and  only  seeks  your 
good  in  the  offer  which  she  has  made.  Take  a  few 
daysf 


iing 
fifi 
bear  witness  to  any  remarks  that  might  be  made!  height.  "  The  mere  naming  that  will  should  cover 
thereon."  |her  with  shame — the  bringing  it  forward  must 

"  At  least,  sir,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to. overwhelm  her  with  infamy?' 
inform  me  of  the  date  and  contents."  . "  These  are  strong  words,  Mr.  Delaval— very 

4  The  contents  may  resemble  the  will  so  sail- 'strong  words." 

'They  are,  Mr.  Sainsbury:  but  no  stronger 

the  occasion  calls  for.    If  actionable,  you 

i  very  ma- 'have  prudently  provided  a  witness.    The  trial 

terial.    A  prior  will  in  your  favour  could  avail  you  might  bring  many  things  to  light,  which  I  have  no 

nOthillSf  "  wish  ♦*»  Itaaa  AAn/MalaiT " 

"  Tne  law  will  decide  that  point,  if  you  advise 
your  client  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  court  of  jus-  ; 
Uce,  which  I  consider  you  too  prudent  to  counsel.' '  , 

"  I  cannot  in  conscience  advise  my  client  todays  for  thought." 
abandon  her  just  claim,  until  I  have  seen  the  deed  "  Such  a  proposition  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  For 
to  which  you  allude :  you  cannot  in  reason,  Mr.  I  your  own  sakes,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  will ; 
Delaval,  expect  that  I  should.  If  you  ground,  this  anxiety  for  my  acceptance  of  your  offer  is  proof 
your  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  a  deed  on  the  sufficient  of  the  injustice  of  your  claim.    Let  my 


orders  concerning  the  funeral  be  strictly  obeyed ; 
and  now,  since  your  errand  is  over ,  good  morning.' ' 
"  My  errand  is  not  over,  Mr.  Delaval,  as  you 
will  find  to  your  cost,"  replied  the  offended  law- 
yer spitefully,  his  wrath  at  the  cavalier  manner  of 
his  host,  overcoming  his  previous  caution.  "  Since 
you  refuse  Mrs.  Morton's  handsome  terms,  I  must 
look  after  her  interests,  and  put  the  seals  on  all  the 
effects,  lest  valuable  property  should  be  carried  off, 
or  deeds  reported  to  be  found  in  old  cabinets." 

"Do  you  dare  to  insinuate  aught  dishonours- 

yielding  five  thousand  a- year  for  the  sake  of  blet"  exclaimed  Morton  Delaval,  making  a  step 
securing  tne  other  fifteen:  her  only  error  is*in  towards  the  cowardly  attorney, 
supposing  that  two  years  intercourse  with  the     "  Keep  back,  Mr.  Delaval !   Keen  back !    I  am 
world  has  left  me  as  easy  a  dupe  as  when  we  acting  according  to  law— I  have  Mrs.  Morton's 
parted.    There  is  not  one  bequest  in  that  will  to  authority  for  alll  do;  and  her  claim  must  stand 


mere  assertion  of  the  late  Mr.  Morton,  you  will 
find  yourself  most  wofully  mistaken.  His  mind 
has  been  wandering  for  months,  and  no  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  his  assurances.  Allow  me  to 
press  upon  you  once  again  the  wisdom  of  accept 
ing  Mrs.  Morton's  oner.  Her  regard  for  you  is 
so  very  great  that  she  would  do  anything  in  reason 
that  you  could  desire.  She  is  a  most  generous, 
noble-minded  woman." 
"  8he  is  a  clever  woman ;  and  has  a  clever  ad- 
She  has  reckoned  the  chances  and  resolved 
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rood  on  account  of  this  will,  till  you  have  produced;  pride.  I  have  not  forgotten  Timothy  MiHs,"  mut- 
the  document  of  which  yon  spoke/1  cried  the  tered  the  chafed  attorney  as  he  returned  to  West- 


htened  Sainsbury,  retreating  towards  the  door, 
mentally  resolving  to  be  well  paid  for  an  en- 


bourne  Cottage. 
"Then  I  may  be  a  beggar  and  that  woman 
counter  with  such  a  fiery  and  determined  spirit  as  triumph  after  all,"  thought  Morton  Delaval,  as  he 
the  disinherited  heir.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  explain  stept  out  on  the  ten 


r r j  terrace  late  in  the  day  to  try  if  the 

the  law  in  legal  terms ;  but  you  used  to  object  to 'air  would  chase  away  his  headache.  If  the  breeze 
the  use  of  technical  phrases/'  (cooled  bis  brow  the  scene  brought  fresh  pangs  to 

"I  have  the  same  objection  now,"  answered  .his  heart.  There  was  the  step  on  which  Clara 
Delaval  haughtily,  controlling  his  indignation,  had  stood  when  he  was  first  struck  with  her  das* 
"  Where  was  the  will  found  on  which  you  base  !i  ling  beauty— there  was  the  entrance  of  the  walk 
your  claim?  I  say  your  claim,  for  you  nave  evi-  where  he  had  first  declared  his  love— there  was 
dently  bound  up  your  interests  with  your  client's."  the  window  at  which  his  aunt  had  sat  on  the  morn- 

"It  has  been  in  my  possession  ever  since  the'ing  of  her  death — a  death  which  had  been  the 
time  of  its  signature.  *•— *M  **  -*»  —  "* 

"  In  very  safe  keeping.  But  how  know  you  that 

this  was  Mr.  "         '    P        

been  made  in 

1  None :  his  death  was  too  recent  to  admit  of 


safe  keeping.  But  how  know  you  that 

,  Morton's  fast  will  T    Has  any  search 

n  his  desk,  or  among  his  papers  ?" 

lis  death  was  too  recent  to  admit  of 
this;  but  though  certain  that  no  other  will  can 
exist,  I  will  make  such  a  search  at  once." 

"  I  will  aid  vou  in  the  search,"  said  Delaval, 
ringing  the  bell,  adding  significantly,  as  Adams 
obeyed  the  summons — "  Now  lead  the  way,  if  you 
please ;  our  numbers  are  equal." 

The  attorney  looked  somewhat  discomfited  by 
the  proposition ;  bnt  catching  the  eye  of  Delaval 
fixed  upon  him,  assented  without  objection,  de- 
claring that  his  client  wished  nothing  but  what  «rHui«Bmui  mi .  «««  wu  u*  u»  w«  wwo.  ^uua 
was  right,  and  would  readily  yield  her  claims  if  Fleming ;  and  the  glove  too  was  hers.    Delaval 


herald  of  so  many  woes. 

"  Who  had  those  flower-beds  altered  ?"  he  in- 
quired of  a  passing  gardener,  pointing  to  some 
which  had  been  arranged  by  himself  and  Clara,  in 
the  days  of  their  young  love. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  sir." 

Delaval  turned  away,  and  entered  the  conserva- 
tory. There  was  the  same  rare  flower  in  bloom, 
which  he  had  plucked  for  Clara  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure.  He  strode  out  again  on  the  terrace. 
There  stood  an  orange  tree  which  had  been  a 
favourite  with  his  uncle.  He  sauntered  into  the 
library.  A  book  of  prints  lay  open  on  the  table ; 
and  a  small  woman's  glove  beside  it.  The  book 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morton  to  his  dear  niece.  Clara 


closed  the  volume  and  flung  the  glove  on  the  earth 
with  a  gesture  of  indignation. 

This  very  Clara  Fleming,  who,  friendless,  pen- 
niless, had  been  received  as  a  niece  by  the  kind 


convinced  of  their  injustice. 

To  this  declaration  no  reply  was  vouchsafed, 
and  the  search  began. 

The  disturbed  position  of  some  of  the  papers,  l 

and  the  attorney's  freedom  from  anxiety  during  old  man,  had  left  him  alone,  unsoothed,  untended 
the  greater  part  of  the  examination,  convinced  |  in  his  dving  hours.  And  this  was  the  woman  whom 
Morton  Delaval  that  a  previous  scrutiny  had  taken  he  had  loved  so  well, 
place,  whilst  his  ill-concealed  eagerness,  when 
some  secret  drawers  in  the*  favourite  desk  and 
cabinet  of  the  deceased  were  opened  bv  the 
nephew,  was  equally  conclusive  in  that  nephew's 
mind  of  Sainsbury's  knowledge,  or  at  least  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  some  document,  which 
might  invalidate  the  will  that  bequeathed  the  pro- 


perty to  Mrs.  Morton. 
The 


search  was  concluded— the  seals  were 


The  rest  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
Adams,  was  spent  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Sandford,  owing  to  his  daughter's  relapse, 
could  not  attend  the  funeral,  and  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
not  wishing  needlessly  to  encounter  the  cold  re- 
serve or  open  contempt  of  the  disinherited  heir, 
kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible,  so  that  Delaval, 
with  the  exception  of  a  friendly  and  cheering  visit 


from  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  pariah,  was  left 
placed — and  the  only  result  of  that  search  was  a 'entirely  alone  to  brood  over  his  disappointments  of 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  address- 
ed to  Delaval,  requesting  him  to  lay  him  beside 
his  departed  wife,  and  order  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies to  resemble  hers  as  nearly  as  possible.  It 
was  evident  that  this  fancy  had  been  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

Delaval  strove  to  conceal  his  disappointment— 
Sainsbury  to  veil  his  triumph ;  but  he  was  neither 
a  skilful  dissimulator,  nor  a  delicate  negotiator ; 
and  this  Mrs.  Morton  knew ;  bnt  her  choice  of  an 
envoy  had  been  bounded  by  many  considerations. 

41  Your  orders,  Mr.  Delaval,  as  I  said  before, 
shall  be  strictly  attended  to ;  but  as  the  result  of 
this  search  may  possibly  change  your  decision  in 
regard  to  Mrs.  Morton's  friendly  offer,  I  will  learn 

Sux  determination  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
y  client  begs  you  to  consider  yourself  master 
here  as  long  as  it  may  please  you  to  remain ;  and 
only  requests  that  nothing  may  be  said  in  public 
of  the  will  or  its  contents  till  after  the  funeral  at 
least. 

"  My  resolution  as  to  the  offer  must  remain  the 
same.  This  paper  justifies  me  in  remaining  here 
till  after  the  funeral  at  least ;  and  for  the  will— nf 
your  client  will  take  my  counsel  its  contents  will 
remain  a  secret  not  only  till  then,  hut  for  ever. 
Good  morning." 

"That  lofty  bearing  shall  be  lowered— that 
haughty  spirit  crashed ;  poverty  soon  bringadown 


the  past,  and  trace  out  his  course  for  the  future. 

None  of  the  party  from  Westbourne  Cottage 
intruded  on  his  solitude;  but  on  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival  he  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, enclosed  in  one  from  Isabel,  in  which  she  re- 
peated the  offer  made  through  the  attorney,  press- 
ing his  acceptance  of  it  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy 
that,  could  he  have  thought  of  her  other  than  he 
did,  must  have  moved  him  to  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration ;  but,  as  it  was,  in  spite  of  her  expressions 
of  regard  towards  himself,  and  deep  regret  for  the 
loss  of  his  uncle,  joined  to  some  skilful  attempts 
to  clear  herself  from  the  charge  of  neglect  to  her 
husband,  and  treachery  in  the  matter  of  Clara's 
broken  faith,  the  letter  was  crushed  in  his  hands 
with  an  expression  of  abhorrence ;  and  his  answer 
was  a  brief  and  cold  rejection  of  her  seeming  mu- 
nificence, with  an  intimation,  politely  but  clearly 
conveyed,  that  he  should  ever  consider  her  guilty 
of  neglect  towards  her  husband,  and  falsehood 
towards  himself;  and  that  he  fully  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  the  will  on  which  she  founded 
her  claims,  closing  with  a  hint  that  it  might  be 
wiser  in  her  not  to  fix  public  attention  on  her  con- 
duct either  before  or  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Morton.  There  was  no  message  from  her  sob  or 
Clara— what  could  they  say  f — and  Delaval  ab- 
stained from  naming  them  directly,  whilst  inti- 
mating that  both  were  inexcusable  in  his  opinion, 
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HU  reply  to  Isabel  waa  in  a  totally  different 
spirit :  he  could  not  quite  forget  that  she  waa  Mrs. 
Morton's  niece:  but  if  of  her  blood,  he  felt  that 
she  waa  not  of  her  mind.  The  aunt  had  written 
moat  eloquently  of  her  grief  and  agitation,  though 
there  had  been  no  trace  of  either  in  the  wording 
or  penmanship— the  niece  had  spoken  less  of  her 
own  grief,  than  of  Delaval's ;  but  the  paper  was 
blotted  with  her  tears— the  sentenees  simple  and 
abrupt — the  characters  unsteady.  Her  gratitude — 
her  girlish  affection— her  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
his  distress — above  all  her  unceasing  care  and  at 
tention  to  his  uncle,  fresh  traits  of  which  had  been 
repeated  to  him  by  Adams  and  the  worthy  rector, 
washed  out  in  his  mind  the  offence  of  her  kindred,, 
and  made  him  pardon  her  note's  being  used  aa  a 
coyer  by  Mrs.  Morton,  who,  probably,  considered 
this  her  most  certain  method  of  insuring  a  perusal 
of  her  proposition. 

It  was  evident  from  what  had  passed  on  the  night 
of  his  uncle's  death,  that  Isabel,  blinded  by  the 
guilelessness  of  her  own  disposition,  and  the  grow- 
ing affection  of  her  aunt,  had  no  idea  of  that  aunt's 
deceitrulness ;  and  Delaval,  to  spare  her  pain,  ab- 
stained from  any  allusion  to  her  treacherous  false- 
hood towards  himself.  He  wrote  to  Isabel  much 
in  the  same  style  in  which  he  would  have  written 
to  a  beloved  younger  sister— half  girl— half  wo- 
man ;  and  the  letter  was  pressed  to  the  lips  and 
heart  of  the  delighted  and  grateful,  though  weep- 
ing Isabel,  whilst  the  antique  ring  which  accom- 
panied it  waa  placed  on  her  finger  to  be  worn  there 
till  her  dying  day.  She  might  never  see — might 
never  hear  from  him  again ;  and  the  ring  and  the 
letter  were  doubly  precious  on  that  account. 

"  You  must  write  and  thank  Mr.  Delaval  for  his 
beautiful  ring,''  said  Mrs.  Morton,  on  perusing  his 
letter  to  her  niece.  "  Cherish  his  regard — it  may 
be  a  means  hereafter  of  promoting  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  I  have  so  much  at  heart.  He  refuses 
to  see  me,  or  all  might  be  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction. The  will  being  the  work  of  my  dear  hus- 
band, it  would  show  an  ungrateful  disregard  to  his 
last  wishes  were  I  to  permit  it  to  be  set  aaide ;  be- 
sides, after  what  has  paased,  were  I  to  yield  my 
claims  it  would  be  attributed  to  fear  or  conscious 
guilt;  and  no  other  will  being  in  existence,  the 
property  would  go  to  Mr.  Morton's  nearest  rela- 
tive by  descent,  not  marriage ;  so  the  setting  aaide 
this,  though  it  may  injure  me,  cannot  benefit  Mr. 
Delaval;  and  I  should  be  grieved  indeed  were 
there  to  be  any  lawsuit  between  me  and  the 
nephew  of  him  to  whom  I  shall  ever  hold  myself 
so  much  indebted.  If  he  can  produce  the  deed  of 
which  he  speaks,  I  will  most  readily  relinquish 
my  present  rights,  thankful  to  be  spared  the  pain 
of  seeming  to  wrong  the  imagined  heir  of  my  dear 
husband,  though,  if  Mrs.  Morton  had  intended 
her  nephew  to  succeed  his  uncle,  one  may  naturally 
conclude  that  she  would  have  said  so  in  her  will. 
Had  Mr.  Delaval  answered  his  uncle's  letters,  or 
returned  when  summoned,  he  might  complain  with 
more  justice." 

"  He  spoke  of  letters  intercepted,  and  never  re- 
ceived,"  said  Isabel  excusingly. 

"  Their  non-arrival  was  unfortunate  to  say  the 
least;  and  perhaps,  for  his  sake,  we  had  better 
not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  truth.  Young 
men  are  rarely  good  correspondents-— foreign  let- 
ters are  very  uncertain ;  and  his  time  was  doubt- 
less much  occupied  by  the  Italian  Signora,  whose 
charms  made  nim  so  ready  to  relinquish  poor 
Clara,  who,  after  the  report  of  his  infidelity, 
turned  to  Gilbert  for  consolation." 

"  I  don't  think  Clara  really  loved  Mr.  Delaval 
when  he  quitted  England,"  said  Isabel  timidly. 
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"  You  have  too  romantic  notions  of  love,  my 
dear  child.  Clara,  though  beautiful  and  amiable, 
ia  incapable  of  a  lasting  passion ;  it  would  have 
been  for  his  happiness  had  he  fixed  his  affections 
on  one  more  like  you.  But  write,  my  love — write 
whatever  your  own  warm,  guileless  heart  shall 
dictate ;  he  understands  you,  though  he  does  not 
understand  me ;  and  that  insures  my  pardon  for 
his  misinterpretation  of  my  motives.  I  am  grieved 
that  he  should  refuse  my  offer,  and  persist  in  bis 
enmity ;  but  time  may  convince  him  of  his  error, 
and  should  the  deed  be  found,  at  which  I  shall 
most  heartily  rejoice,  my  readiness  to  yield  pos- 
session may  acquit  me  in  his  eyes.  At  present  he 
,  is  blinded  by  prejudice ;  so  name  me  not  in  your 
letter,  lest  he  should  be  offended." 

"  My  dear,  kind  aunt,  how  I  wish  he  knew  you 
as  you  really  are,"  said  the  simple,  grateful  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissing; 
her  cheek. 

"  In  time  perhaps  he  may,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton 
with  a  sigh,  smoothing  the  collar  which  Isabel's 
embrace  had  rumpled,  as  she  quitted  the  room. 

"  Better  for  his  happiness  it  he  had  loved  one 
more  like  me — "  said  Isabel  thoughtfully,  repeat- 
ing her  aunt's  words.  "Yes;  I  shall  ever  love 
him  dearly— most  dearly,"  she  added  with  girlish 
frankness,  taking  up  her  pen  as  she  did  so,  and 
writing  all  that  her  warm  and  guileless  heart  could 
dictate,  as  Mrs.  Morton  had  bade  her. 

If  Delaval's  letter  had  been  the  letter  of  a  loving 
brother,  hers  waa  the  reply  of  an  affectionate  sis- 
ter: every  word  so  stamped  by  sincerity,  that  a 
tear  stood  in  his  eye,  as  he  perused  her  grateful', 
thanks  for  his  gifts.  The  hollowness  of  the  world . 
— the  falsehood  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  and. 
trusted,  had  not  yet  made  Morton  Delaval  cold  or. 
heartless. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  had  arrived— a  day  too 
bright  for  such  a  melancholy  occasion.  Delaval's 
orders  had  been  strictly  obeyed— the  same  guests 
had  been  invited,  and  with  one  or  two  trifling  ex- 
ceptions attended ;  and  the  same  procession  moved 
slowly  on  towards  the  mausoleum,  with  Morton 
Delaval  for  the  chief  mourner ;  but  not  the  same 
Morton  Delaval  who  had  enacted  that  part  before. 
Then  he  had  been  younger — a  mere  youth,  and 
aorrow  new  to  him.  Now  the  fresh  bloom  on  his 
youthful  cheek  had  faded — foreign  travel  had 
bronzed  his  complexion :  and  thought  and  suffer- 
ing, and  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  habit 
of  self-control  had  given  him  an  air  of  command 
and  dignity  which  seemed  scarcely  suited  to  his  - 
slight,  graceful  figure.  There  was  grief  in  his 
heart — that  all  might  see }  but  his  step  was  steady 
as  he  followed  the  coffin  into  the  church ;  and  the 
quivering  of  his  lip  as  he  marked  the  respectful 
sorrow  of  the  assembled  villagers,  was  his  only 
outward  sign  of  weakness,  tfll  in  their  passage 
to  the  mausoleum  he  psssed  the  grave  of  old 
Stephen  Holloway  beneath  the  yew,  and  caught 
the  eye  of  the  aged  sexton ;  and  then  a  shudder 
shook  his  frame,  aa  the  remembrance  of  his  gloomy 
fears  and  their  painful  accomplishment  crossed  his 
mind. 

Those  who  had  been  born  on  the  same  day,  and 
married  on  dpa*ame  day,  had  likewise  died  on  the 
same  day,^H|e  sexton  had  said.:  and  the  body 
of  the  poolVp  was  committed  to  the  earth  on  the 
same  day  aiHe  body  of  the  rich  man.  The  two 
coffias  had  stood  side-by-side  in  the  same  church : 
the  same  words  of  faith  and  hope  had  been  read 
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over  each ;  and  Delaval,  after  seeing  the  corpse  of 
his  uncle  laid  reverently  beside  the  coffin  of  his 
departed  wife,  joined  with  a  chastened  heart  in 
the  humbler  rites  of  the  poorer  funeral,  with  a 
gentle  kindness  and  simple  devotion  that  confirm- 
ed the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  was 
already  regarded  by  the  villagers. 

No  noisy  words—no  echoing  ehouts  proclaimed 
their  sense  of  his  condescension ;  for  nis  sudden 
and  unexpected  arrival  on  the  night  of  his  uncle's 
death  had  invested  him  with  a  something  of  awe 
in  the  minds  of  the  simple  villagers ;  and  this,  with 
his  acquired  dignity  of  air  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  prevented  any  noisy  demonstrations  of 
welcome,  though  it  was  the  nrst  time  that  he  had 
been  seen  by  any  of  them  since  his  return ;  but 
the  crowd  that  opened  a  path  before  him  closed 
round  him  as  he  passed  on ;  and  the  looks  that 
followed  him,  as  he  stepped  into  the  mourning- 
coach,  showed  how  firmly  he  was  enthroned  m 
the  hearts  of  those  among  whom  he  had  grown  up 
from  childhood  into  manhood. 

"I  am  wanted  in  a  hundred  places,  my  dear 
"Morton ;  but  I  must  speak  a  word  to  you  in  pri- 
vate before  I  depart,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas 
Medlycott,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  guests 
had  taken  their  leave. 

44  Could  not  you  defer  your  communication  to  a 
more  fitting  timet"  asked  Delaval,  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  baronet  to  draw  him  into  another 
room,  having  no  inclination  to  listen  to  his  idle 
commonplaces,  and  boastful  vauntings,  though 
Sir  Thomas  had,  as  he  assured  him,  travelled 
half  the  night,  leaving  much  important  business 
undone,  that  he  might  lend  his  support  to  his 
much-esteemed  young  friend  on  this  painful  occa- 
sion. 

44  Impossible,  my  dear  Morton.  What  I  have 
to  say  cannot  be  deferred,  or  I  would  put  it  off  till 
another  time  as  you  suggest,  out  of  deference  to 
your  feelings,  and  regard  to  my  old  and  valued 
friend.  But  you  must  not  indulge  your  grief,  my 
dear  Morton ;  we  must  all  die,  and  you  have  many 
and  great  duties  to  perform.  Come  over  to  Med* 
lycott  Hall  for  a  few  days — the  change  will  do  you 
good.  You  know  it  has  always  been  as  a  second 
home  to  you.  Lady  Medlycott  and  myself  have 
ever  regarded  you  as  a  son,  and  Felicia,  who  sym- 
pathizes fully  m  your  sorrow,  will  do  her  best  to 
console  you.  She  is  just  the  same  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  admiration  which  she 
has  received:  bo  sweet-tempered,  so  affectionate, 
so  unpretending." 

44  Miss  Medlycott'8  time  must  be  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  Sir  Christopher  Holmes  to  allow  of 
her  bestowing  a  thought  on  me,"  replied  Delaval 
ironically,  aware  that  the  guardians  of  the  silly 
youth  had  refused  their  consent  to  the  match ;  and 
bearing  no  especial  good- will  to  Sir  Thomas,  since 
he  had  been  accused,  truly  or  untruly,  of  infusing 
into  his  uncle's  mind  those  painful  suspicions 
which  had  wrought  him  so  much  evil. 

"My  dear  Morton,  how  can  you  believe  such 
nonsense?"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  flattering  him- 
self that  the  remark  was  dictated  by  jealousy,  and 
laying  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  you.  "To  be  sure 
the  young  man  would  go  down  on  his  knees  to 
have  her ;  and  it  might  be  considered  a  good  offer 
for  some  girls,  though  not  for  Felicia,  who  has 
had  several  much  better;  but  my  daughter  will 
not  hear  of  him.  Indeed  I  ainMjaetimes  very 
anxious  about  the  girl ;  there  s^Hfensive  look 
about  her,  and  has  been  for  sonsWfcnths— ever 
since  you  quitted  England — that  makes  me  fear 
her  heart  is  no  longer  in  her  own  keeping.' • 

44  Really.  Then  I  misunderstood  her  brother, 
who  spoke  of  her  being  attached  to  Sir  Christo- 


pher, and  claimed  my  congratulations,"  observed 
Delaval  drily. 

"My  dear  Morton,  you  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  not  see  through  this  ?  He  might  wish  to  mis- 
lead you,  fearful  of  your  suspecting  her  feelings— 
but  come  over  to  Medlycott  Hall  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Come  to-morrow.  Promise  me  that 
you  will." 

"  Impossible :  and  if  this  is  all  you  have  to  com- 
municate, allow  me  to  rejoin—" 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  consult  you  upon,"  exclaimed  the 
bustling  Sir  Thomas,  interrupting  him,  and,  as 
usual,  seizing  hold  of  his  button  to  detain  him. 
44 1  see  you  are  impatient,  so  I  will  go  direct  to 
the  point ;  indeed  we  must  decide  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  we  may  have  the  start  in  a  canvass,  for 
there  is  another  candidate  spoken  of.  Our  old 
county  member,  Mr.  Hoxley,  is  going  to  resign — 
I  know  it  for  certain,  though  it  is  a  great  secret ; 
and  I  want  you  to  take  his  place.  With  your 
principles,  and  such  an  immense  property,  you 
will  be  certain  of  success;  and  I  will  take  half  the 
trouble  off  your  hands— -write  your  addresses- 
give  hints  for  your  speeches,  &c,  &c." 

"  And  dictate  my  votes :— I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Morton.  I  shall  think  it 
no  trouble : — you  know  I  always  looked  upon  you 
as  my  son." 

"  I  know  you  did,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Delaval 
in  the  same  tone  which  had  before  annoyed  and 

§uizled  the  scheming  baronet,  though  he  had  en- 
eavoured  to  conceal  his  vexation.    "But  there 
are  two  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  accom- 

Elishment  of  your  plan.  First — thought  and  travel 
ave  given  me  more  liberal  opinions  than  would 
suit  your  member ;  and  secondly— my  uncle  has 
left  a  will  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  property, 
landed  and  personal,  to  Mrs.  Morton." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  And  women  can't  stand,  and 
her  son  is  married,"  exclaimed  the  astounded  ba- 
ronet, leaving  his  hold  of  the  button,  and  in  his 
dismay  unconsciously  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud. 

44  Exactly  so,"  answered  Delaval  drily. 

"But  surely  you  mean  to  dispute  the  will," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  rallying.  "It  is  madness  to 
leave  such  a  large  landed  property — such  im- 
mense county  interest  to  a  woman.  She  must 
know  that  she  has  no  right  to  it,  or  her  son  would 
have  attended  the  funeral." 

44  Mr.  Fleming  is  confined  to  his  bed  from  indis- 
position, Mr.  Sainsbury  tells  me." 

"You  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  feel  they 
have  no  right :  he  would  not  be  ill  if  nis  mother 
had  really  come  into  such  a  property  as  Morton 
Park,  cither  the  will  is  a  forgery,  or  your  uncle 
was  not  in  his  senses  when  he  signed  it.  He  was 
very  odd  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  now  I  remem- 
ber ;  talked  nonsense  about  the  chair  in  which  his 
poor  wife  died,  1  can  swear  to  that ;  and  I  dare 
say  some  of  your  friends  can  swear  to  other  things. 
It  is  nonsense  to  leave  a  woman  such  a  property- 
it  ought,  and  it  shall  be  yours.  We  want  you  for 
our  member — there  is  no  one  else  with  fortune 
and  spirit  enough  to  stand  a  contest,  which  is 
threatened." 

"  But  my  too  liberal  principles,  Sir  Thomas." 

"Oh!  hang  liberal  principles;  they  might  do  very 
well  abroad,  or  if  you  were  standing  tor  a  radical  bo- 
rough ;  one  must  sport  such  things  then ;  but  the 
owner  of  such  an  estate  as  Morton  Park,  must  be 
for  upholding  all  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy." 

"  Then  you  consider  principles  a  mere  matter 
of  fortune,  or  expediency." 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear  Delaval;  every  man  of 
the  world  sees  that.  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast 
of  consistency,  and  clamour  when  one  from  your 
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own  side  rata  to  the  other,  but  self,  family,  end 
county  must  be  looked  to  first.  Dispute  the  will, 
Delaval.  I  will  swear  to  your  uncle's  having  been 
odd  and  childish ;  hunt  up  evidence-*-engage  public 
opinion  in  your  favour — in  short  do  any  thing  to 
serve  you. 

"  Thank  yon,  Sir  Thomas,  this  is  most  friendly ; 
and  I  will  avail  myself  at  once  of  your  kindness, 
since  you  have  always  considered  me  as  your  son. 
My  handsome  allowance  ceased  at  my  uncle's 
death,  and  law  is  expensive;  moreover  I  have 
nothing  to  live  on  till  the  will  has  been  set  aside. 
Will  you  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds,  or  so,  to  go 
on  with  T" 

"  I  thought  your  allowance  at  least  was  secured 
to  you,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  in  fresh  dismay. 

"  No,  I  lose  all,  and  must  look  to  my  friends; 
not  that  there  are  many  to  whom  I  would  apply, 
but  as  you  have  such  a  great  regard  for  me,  and 
are  so  ready  to  serve  me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asking  you  for  a  loan.  A  thousand  pounds  will  be 
nothing  to  you,  with  your  large  fortune." 

"No;  nothing  at  all — at  any  other  time,"  re- 
plied Sir  Thomas  huskily,  sidling  away.  "But 
just  at  the  present  moment — it  is  most  unlucky, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  but  my  son  has  been 
so  extravagant  that  I  have  not  as  much  ready 
money  at  the  bankers.  Young  men  of  the  world 
are  very  expensive,  my  dear  Delaval." 

"  You  can  give  me  bills  at  three,  or  even  six 
months  date.  They  will  be  sure  to  be  honoured ; 
and  you  are  so  anxious  to  serve  me." 

*•  Oh !  certainly ;  I  would  do  any  thing  in  pru- 
dence to  serve  you ;  but  I  make  it  a  point  of  duty 
never  to  give  bills ;  for  my  honoured  father  said  to 
me  on  his  death-bed — '  Thomas,  never  give  bills/ 
Law  is  expensive ;  and  as  you  have  not  even  your 
allowance,  had  not  you  better  look  about  you  a 
little  first,  and  try  what  evidence  you  can  collect 
before  you  get  into  chancery?" 

44  Why  this  may  be  more  prudent.  So  suppose 
I  go  over  to  Medlycott  Hall  to-morrow  to  consult 
with  you  about  witnesses,  money,  &c." 

44  Why,  now  I  think  of  it,  my  dear  Delaval,  I 
am  particularly  engaged  for  the  next  ten  days,  so 
you  had  better  not  wait  for  me,  but  consult  some 
one  else.  It  is  very  unlucky;  but  they  will  do 
nothing  in  the  county  without  me." 

44  Well  never  mind  your  being  absent,  I  can  just 
ride  over  and  ask  Felicia  the  cause  of  her  pensive 
looks." 

"Don't  think  of  it,  Delaval,  when  you  have 
something  so  much  more  important  to  attend  to : 
besides  Felicia  is  going  to  stay  with  Lady  Lin- 
ton," replied  Sir  Thomas,  gradually  edging  to- 
wards the  door  as  he  spoke,  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  sliding  into  the  other  room. 

"  Self;  family,  and  county.  So  I  have  unmask- 
ed a  mancBuvrer,  and  got  nd  of  a  prosy,  meddling 
egotist,  at  the  expense  of  reading  a  dark  page  in 
the  history  of  the  human  heart.  '  Is  jeu  ne  vaut 
pan  la  cbanddle.'  I  knew  him  before,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  knows  himself  the  better  for  this  expose,  or 
could  feel  the  full  extent  of  my  scorn,  though 
shrinking  from  my  glance,"  thought  Morton  De- 
laval, as  he  re-entered  the  room  to  receive  the 
adieus  of  his  other  guests.  Sir  Thomas  was  speak- 
ing to  Sainsbury  as  he  appeared,  but  broke  off  the 
conversation  immediately  with  an  impolitic  abrupt- 
ness, which  proclaimed  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 

The  baronet's  parting  bow  was  stiff  and  hur- 
ried ;  and  if  a  smile  curled  Delaval' s  lip,  it  was 
not  such  a  smile  as  pleased  his  embarrassed  guest. 

The  last  carriage  had  scarcely  passed  through 
the  last  gate,  ere  Delaval  entered  the  britscha 
which  was  waiting  to  bear  him  away  from  the 
scene  of  so  much  sorrow  and  disappointment.  He 


had  fulfilled  his  uncle's  last  wishes,  and  had  no 
right  to  make  a  longer  sojourn  in  the  home  of  his 
forefathers.  He  was  there  only  on  sufferance,  and 
to  linger  after  tjie  performance  of  the  last  sad  duty 
was  to  lay  himself  under  an  obligation  to  her  who 
had  stept  between  him  and  his  rightful  inheritance, 
and  robbed  him  of  all  he  most  valued  on  earth. 
The  home  of  his  childhood  was  no  longer  a  home 
for  him ;  and  he  must  go  forth  into  the  world,  an 
outcast  and  a  beggar.  He  who  had  been  reared 
in  splendour — cradled  in  luxury — the  indulged  of 
kind  relatives — the  courted  of  the  worldly — the 
expectant  of  great  wealth,  was  now  struggling 
against  the  evils  of  poverty — the  neglect  of  the 
worldly-minded ;  and  must  work  his  way  to  a  bare 
competence,  for  he  could  hope  no  more,  without 
the  cheering  smile  of  loving  kindred,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  winning,  by  his  toil,  the  woman  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  heart. 

As  the  carriage  reached  the  last  point  on  the 
road  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  old  house,  he  turned  to  take  one  last,  long  look. 
The  sun  was  shining  full  upon  it,  throwing  out  the 
richness  of  its  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its 
position;  all  around  it  was  bright  and  glowing. 
Delaval  drew  back  with  a  sharper  pang.  The 
home  that  had  sheltered  his  infancy  should  not 
have  looked  so  bright  when  he,  its  rightful  heir, 
was  leaving  it  for  ever,  a  beggar,  and  an  exile. 
He  turned  to  the  village  church  and  the  mauso- 
leum :  both  were  in  gloom — in  shadow.  It  was  a 
foolish  fancy ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  they  sympa- 
thized with  him — took  part  in  his  sorrow :  and  nis 
eye  dwelt  upon  them  till  intervening  trees  shut 
them  out  from  his  view.  He  had  entered  the  car- 
riage with  a  steady,  and  a  stately  step,  for  the 
gaping  menials,  hired  by  Mrs.  Morton,  were 
watching  his  departure ;  but  a  bleeding  heart  lay 
beneath  a  dignified  demeanour,  and  a  faintness 
came  across  him  as  he  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
domains  of  Morton  Park. 

He  was  alone,  for  Adams  had  been  left  behind 
to  arrange  the  removal  of  all  his  own  especial 
goods  and  chattels,  with  strict  orders  to  claim  no- 
thing, the  possession  of  which  could  be  disputed ; 
and  the  necessity  of  paying  turnpikes,  post- 
boys, &c,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
prevented  his  mind  from  dwelling  as  much  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done  on  the  dark  destiny 
which  fate  was  weaving  round  him. 

However  satisfied  in  nis  own  mind  that  Morton 
Park  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  really  was  his  by  the 
deed  of  which  his  uncle  had  spoken,  he  had  deem- 
ed it  most  prudent  to  offer  no  further  opposition  to 
Mrs.  Morton's  claims,  till  his  own  rights  should 
be  fully  established  by  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ment on  which  they  were  grounded ;  and  he  was 
now  on  hie  way  to  Barnes  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing from  him  where  this  valuable  paper  was  to  be 
found ;  whilst  Adams  was  to  gather  what  infor- 
mation he  could  from  the  witnesses  to  the  will, 
the  villagers,  and  some  of  the  old  domestics. 

Barnes  was  found,  and  Barnes  was  most  anxious 
to  see  his  young  master  established  as  the  heir  of 
his  uncle's  vast  possessions;  but,  except  confirm- 
ing the  report  that  some  deed,  which  he  believed 
was  to  that  effect,  had  once  existed,  he  could  do 
little  to  further  his  wishes. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Morton's  death,  Barnes  had 
been  called  on  to  witness  his  master's  signature 
to  a  deed,  which  Mr.  Sainsbury  had  told  him 
afterwards  in  confidence,  on  his  expressing  some 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  secured  the  whole  of  the 
property  to  Delaval ;  but  the  contents  of  the  paper 
bad  not  been  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the 
valet.  Mr.  Sainsbury,  who  had  drawn  it  up  and 
witnessed  it,  was  dead — his  son  positively  denied 
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but  my  aunt  said  I  moat  wait  till  dinner  was  over ; 
so  I  hare  brought  you  some  nice  cakes  to  make 
up  for  being  so  late." 

"  Thank  'you,  dear  Isabel ;  but  I  don't  care  for 
the  cakes  now.  I  shall  have  every  thing  I  like  to- 
morrow, and  nurse  Davis  shall  never  come  near 
me  again,  nor  your  aunt,  nor  your  cousin,  nor  any 
one  but  you ;  and  you  shall  live  with  us.  Here  is 
Delaval  come  back." 

"Mr.  Delaval!"  exclaimed  Isabel  in  wonder, 
raising  her  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  meeting 
Morton's  steady  gaze.    *'  Oh!  I  am  so  glad." 

The  cakes  and  the  candle  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  both  hands  held  out  to  welcome  him. 

"  And  when  did  you  come !"  she  asked,  as  he 
pressed  her  hands  in  silence. 

"  About  half  an  hour  since." 

"  And  you  never  wrote  to  tell  us  of  your  com 
ing.    That  was  unkind.    But  I  knew  you  would 
come,  as  soon  as  you  could,  though  my  aunt  and 
cousin  said  no ;  for  you  never  answered  their  let- 
ters." 

"  I  never  received  them,  Isabel." 

"  None  of  them  f    How  could  that  be  f" 

"  That  they  can  best  tell." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  write  to  say  that  you 
were  coming;  that  I  might  have  counted  the  days 
and  hours,  and  watched  and  listened  for  your  foot 
step." 

"  There  was  no  time  for  delay ;  I  travelled  as 
quickly  as  a  letter  would  have  done.  Besides  mv 
letters  were  always  lost,"  he  added  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  Yea :  I  wonder  how  so  many  came  to  be  lost 
—it  was  very  unfortunate,"  said  Isabel,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  an  innocence  which  acquitted 
her  of  all  share  in  the  plots  against  him. 

"  And  would  you  really  have  watched  and  lis- 
tened for  me  thus  ?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  when  I  owe  so  much  to 
your  kindness?  Could  you  think  that  I  should 
change?" 

"  Why,  you  are  changed,  Isabel ;  more  than  I 
could  have  imagined  possible.  I  left  you  a  sickly, 
dowdy,  awkward  girl— I  find  you  a  healthy, 
graceful,  attractive— woman,  I  suppose  I  must 
call  you  now." 

"  Oh !  call  me  just  what  you  like  best.  But 
am  I  really  so  much  changed,  and  for  the  better  ? 
I  have  never  forgotten  your  advice,  but  have  tried 
in  every  thing  to  do  what  I  thought  would  please 
you." 

"  And  you  do  please  me  very  much ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  must  call  you  Miss  May  now." 

"  Oh !  no,  no.  Call  me  Isabel  still.  I  am  but 
sixteen— I  am  not  a  woman  yet ;  besides  I  would 
always  be  Isabel  to  you." 

"So  you  shall  then;  and  dear  Isabel  too,  for 
your  kindness  to  my  uncle,"  answered  Delaval. 
"  You  are  not  a  woman  yet,  I  perceive,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  at  her  childlike  simplicity  and  confid- 
ing frankness. 

"And  you  have  been  ill— you  are  changed  too," 
she  observed,  looking  more  attentively  at  him. 

"Yea,  changed  indeed— much  changed.  Do 
you  like  me  better  as  1  am,  or  as  I  was  r' 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  answered  Isabel  frankly. 
"  You  look  grander,  more  stately  now ;  but  then 
I  should  feel  half  afraid  to  talk  to  you  as  I  used  to 
do ;  afraid  that  you  would  not  think  of  any  thing 
00  insignificant  as  poor  Isabel." 

"  Fear  not  that ;  however  changed  to  others,  I 
will  still  be  the  same  to  you." 

"  Oh !  then  I  don't  mind  your  looking  grander." 

Delaval  smiled ;  and  Isabel  feared  mm  no  more, 
for  that  smile  had  been  something  like  his  smiles 


of  olden  times,  ere  his  spirit  had  been  both  roused 
and  embittered. 

"  But  my  aunt— does  not  know  of  your  arrival 
Shall  I  run  and  call  her!" 

"  No !  she  is  better  employed  than  in  a  sick 
man's  lonely  chamber.  A  careless  nurse  may 
wait  on  her  husband,  whilst  she  displays  to  ap- 
plaudingcrowds  her  talents  and  her  graces,"  an- 
swered Delaval  scornfully. 

"  Nurse  Davis  has  been  so  long  in  the  family 
that  my  aunt  cannot  see  a  fault  in  her ;  and  she 
but  rarely  receives  company,"  said  Isabel  excua- 
ingly.  "  She  knows  too  that  much  of  my  time  is 
spent  with  my  uncle ;  and  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
her." 

" A  wife's  fitting  place  is  beside  her  sick  hus- 
band ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  she  was  all  de- 
votion; but  she  has  gained  her  ends,  and  need 
wear  the  mask  no  longer.  It  is  she  who  has 
reduced  my  uncle  to  what  he  is.  Let  her  look  to 
it !  The  avenger  is  come !  Your  aunt  is— -but  I 
snare  you  the  painful  truth  for  the  sake  of  your 
kindness  to  that  poor  old  man,"  he  added  more 
gently,  seeing  that  Isabel  shrank  back  in  fear  and 
sorrow. 

"  Poor  Isabel !  Don't  vex  poor  Isabel ;  she  is 
a  good  child— a  very  good  child,"  said  Mr.  Morton 
caressingly,  drawing  her  towards  him,  and  kiss- 
ing away  the  tears  caused  by  Delaval's  burst  of 

^Delaval  was  silent ;  but  he  looked  on  the  old 
man  and  the  young  girl  with  affectionate  admira- 
tion. Isabel  neither  had,  nor  ever  could  have  the 
exquisite,  the  dan  ling  beauty  of  Clara  Luttrell. 
Her  complexion  was  less  brilliant,  her  features  less 
perfect ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  mingled  energy 
and  sweetness,  of  intellect  and  gentleness,  whicn 
rendered  her  particularly  attractive  to  those  who 
valued  expression  above  mere  form  and  colouring ; 
and  there  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in 
the  humble,  but  grateful  affection  with  which  she 
returned  the  old  man's  kind  caresses. 

"  Do  not  condemn  my  aunt;  I  have  often  heard 
her  wish  for  your  presence,"  pleaded  the  still 
weeping  Isabel,  in  trembling  tones. 

"  At  least  I  will  not  condemn  you,  dear  child,*' 
said  Delaval,  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  her 
head,  as  he  had  done  at  their  parting. 

Isabel's  grateful  look  might  nave  touched  a  stoic. 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for  a  little  bitter- 
ness;  she  robbed  me  of  Clara." 

"  Clara  was  changing  ere  you  went  away ;  and 
they  said  that  you  had  changed  too." 

1  *  It  is  false !  But  your  aunt  has  been  kind  to 
you,  has  she  not?" 

44  Yes ;  kinder  and  kinder  every  day." 

"And  hence  you  defend  her.  Take  heed  that 
she  makes  you  not  false  as  herself." 

"  Hush !  she  is  coming,"  cried  the  old  man  in 
alarm,  clinging  in  fear  to  Delaval's  arm.  "  Send 
her  away,  Isabel!  Oh!  it  is  too  late.  Stand 
before  me— hide  me.  There— there,  stand  hand- 
in-hand  so  that  she  may  not  see  me." 

"Fear  her  not— her  rule  is  over.  Show  that 
you  are  no  longer  in  her  power.  I  will  protect 
you  against  all  your  oppressors,"  said  Delaval  en- 
couragingly. 

"  Will  you,  Delaval  ?  Then  I  am  not  afraid  of 
any  one ;  and  the  old  man  drew  himself  up  with 
a  bolder  air,  though  still  retaining  the  hands  of 
Isabel  and  his  nephew. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.  Delaval," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton  in  her  blandest  tone,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  group  with  her  usual  grace, 
and  with  a  countenance  that  showed  no  sign  of 
vexation  or  embarrassment.    "I  was  only  this 
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instant  made  aware  of  your  arrival,  or  would  have 
hastened  sooner  to  bid  you  welcome." 

"I  doubt  it  not,"  answered  Delaval  sarcasti- 
cally. "  But  pray,  madam,  let  not  the  wish  to 
welcome  me  detain  yon  from  your  guests.  This 
is  a  lonely  chamber ;  and  my  uncle  needs  not  your 
presence. 

"  The  guests  whom  I  was  perforce  obliged  to 
invite,  must  give  place  to  the  much  esteemed  rela- 
tive, whom  lam  so  glad  to  receive,*'  replied  Mrs, 
Morton  with  affectionate  courtesy,  resolved  as  it 
seemed  to  perceive  no  coldness.  "You  should 
have  told  us  of  your  coming,  that  we  might  have 
given  vou  a  more  fitting  reception.  Your  good 
uncle  has  been  long  expecting  you ;  but  I  nope 
your  sudden  arrival  may  not  prove  injurious.  He 
has  suffered  so  much  from  your  long  absence  and 
silence,  that  I  fear  you  will  find  him  greatly  al 
tered." 

"Greatly  altered  indeed;  but  we  differ  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  alteration.  Solitude— a  lonely 
chamber — a  careless  nurse— a  deprivation  of  the 
comforts  befitting  his  weahh  and  age ;  with  harsh- 
ness from  those  who  neglect  and  threaten,  whilst 
battening  on  the  fortune  which  they  owe  to  him, 
may  better  account  for  the  change  so  painful  to 
those  who  really  love  him." 

"  You  give  too  full  credence  to  the  complaints 
of  a  feeble  and  peevish  old  ace ;  a  few  words  will 
explain  all  this,"  observed  the  lady  in  the  same 


bland,  measured  tones,  though  with  a  slight  ting- 
ing of  colour  on  her  before  unusually  pallid  cheek. 
I* Isabel,  my  dear,  you  had  better  take  my  place 


in  the  drawing-room. 

"  No,  no.  Don't  go!"  whispered  Mr.  Morton, 
trembling  as  he  had  long  since  learned  to  do  at 
his  wifers  voice,  and  clasping  more  firmly  the 
hand  of  Isabel. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  had  better  go  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  she  can  return  to  you  shortly,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton  to  him  in  her  sweetest  tones — the  tones 
that  had  won  him  to  ask  her  hand, 

"  Your  aunt  is  right ;  you  had  better  go.  Some- 
thing may  be  said  that  would  pain  you,  remarked 
Morton  Delaval  in  answer  to  Isabel's  appealing 
look. 

"  If  Delaval  says  so,  it  must  be  right,"  remark- 
ed Mr.  Morton,  perfectly  satisfied .  *  *  Heaven  bless 
you,  love !"  he  added,  kissing  her  affectionately, 
as  was  his  wont  when  she  left  him ;  and  kissing 
her  twice  as  if  to  make  amends  for  thus  sending 
her  away. 

Isabel  departed ;  but  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart ; 
and  as  she  turned,  ere  closing  the  door,  she  saw 
that  the  eyes  of  Delaval  and  his  uncle  had  follow- 
ed her.  From  some  involuntary  feeling  she  waved 
her  hand  in  adieu,  and  the  action  was  returned  by 
a  look  of  affection  by  both. 

There  was  silence  among  those  whom  she  had 
left  till  her  light  tread  was  no  longer  heard ;  and 
then  that  silence  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Morton,  at 
the  sound  of  whose  voice,  melting  and  soft  as  those 
accents  were,  the  look  of  affectionate  regard  dis- 
appeared from  the  faces  of  both  her  hearers.  Mr. 
Morton  clung  to  his  nephew's  arm  in  fear ;  and  a 
stern  frown  came  on  Delaval' s  brow. 

"Your  long  absence,  Mr.  Delaval,  notwith- 
standing my  dear  husband's  repeated  requests 
that  you  would  return,  will  oblige  me,  I  fear,  to 
enter  into  some  explanations  which  may  prove 
painful  to  both." 

"I  require  no  explanations,  madam,"  replied 
Delaval,  interrupting  her,  alarmed  at  the  increase 
ing  agitation  of  his  uncle.  "  I  know  all :  and  will 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  inventing  further  false- 
hoods— my  unoie  the  pain  of  listening  to  one,  who, 


having  once  used  threats,  can  no  longer  be  heard 
with  pleasure.  Leave  us  now,  madam:  if  not  for 
your  own  sake,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  him  whom 
your  harshness  has  reduced  to  his  present  feeble 
state.  At  some  future  time,  I  will  hear  all  you 
can  urge  in  your  defence." 

"This  is  strange  language,  Mr.  Delaval;  and 
you  may  rue  it,  exclaimed  the  lady,  whilst  a 
storm  ot  passion  swept  across  her  features,  passing 
away  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  whirl- 
wind gust  behind.  The  next  instant  her  manner 
was  as  bland  as  ever;  and  Delaval  almost  doubted 
if  his  eyes  and  ears  had  not  deceived  him.  There 
was  nothing  to  tell  him  that  he  had  seen  and  heard 
aright  save  Mrs.  Morton's  deadly  paleness,  which 
was  frightful ;  and  her  husband's  more  eager 
clutching  of  his  nephew's  arm.  Brought  up  from 
her  very  childhood  to  control  all  show  of  emotion, 
her  features  as  well  as  her  words  were  generally 
under  complete  command.  She  too  felt  that  De- 
laval was  changed ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  flattered 
—not  to  be  wheedled  into  her  views  by  any  com- 
mon arts.  But  who  could  resist  her  wiles,  when 
she  exerted  all  her  powers  ? 

"  It  is  strange  language,  madam ;  and  strangely 
true.  You  see  how  your  presence  alarms  my 
uncle ;  leave  us  I  entreat,  nay,  I  command  you. 
Leave  us ! — lest  you  kill  the  body  as  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  mind:  leave  us!— lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  utter  words  which  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly use  to  a  woman." 

"  You  are  deceived,  Mr.  Delaval,"  said  the  lady 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  Your  dear  uncle's  agi- 
tation proceeds  not  from  a  dread  of  my  presence : 
he  has  been  often  thus  of  late  without  a  cause. 
Leave  him  to  my  affectionate  care,  and  he  will 
soon  grow  calm  again :  your  sudden  arrival  has 
overwhelmed  him,  as  I  feared  h  would.  Tell 
your  nephew,  my  dear  Morton,  that  you  would 
rather  be  alone  with  me  for  a  short  time  to  recover 
yourself." 

"  Send  her  away !  send  her  away !  You  pro- 
raised  that  she  should  not  touch  me,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Morton,  clinging  in  redoubled  terror  to  Dela- 
val's  arm,  and  shuddering  as  his  wife  advanced 
towards  him,  fixing  the  steady,  threatening  gaze 
upon  him  with  which  she  had  learnt  to  control  his 
will. 

The  piteous  pleading— the  convulsive  clinging 
of  the  poor  old  man,  roused  Delaval's  indignation 
to  still  more  energetic  measures. 

"  I  bade  you  leave  us,  madam,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  use  harsh  terms ;  since  you  will  abide, 
you  have  none  to  blame  for  the  consequences  but 
yourself.  I  left  my  uncle  strong  in  body,  clear  in 
mind — I  left  him  to  your  care,  what  is  he  now  f 
Look  at  his  feeble  frame !  See  how  he  trembles 
at  your  presence,  clinging  to  me  with  childish 
fear.  This  is  your  work.  Where  are  the  gentle 
tones  and  pitying  looks  with  which  you  won  him 
from  his  sorrow  for  the  dead,  and  made  yourself 
the  mistress  of  his  fortune  and  his  fate  f  Could 
you  not  treat  with  kindness  the  warm  heart  that 
raised  yourself  and  son  from  penury  to  wealth  f 
You  could  be  bland  and  loving  to  obtain  vour 
ends;  having  obtained  them,  you  should  nave 
feigned  a  virtue,  and  deceived  him  still — have 

S'ven  him  smiles,  not  threats.  For  shame!  for 
tame !  and  to  threaten  and  be  harsh  to  one  so 
good  and  kind.  This  evil  deed  will  rise  against 
you  in  the  judgment  day,  in  blacker  characters 
than  all  your  treachery  to  me.  You  sold  yourself 
body  and  soul  for  sordid  gold ;  and  he  to  whom 
you  sold  yourself  will  claim  his  bond  at  the  last 
day.  Nay,  madam,  no  remonstrance— -no  de- 
fence j  look  at  your  victim  and  be  dumb !    If  you 
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should  not  be  my  wife.  I  thought  she  was  once ; 
and  that  she  was  Very  cruel,  and  Margaret  came 
and  frowned  upon  me ;  but  that  was  alia  dream— 
a  horrid  dream.  I  have  sent  her  away,  and  would 
not  let  her  sit  in  Margaret's  chair;  and  Margaret 


can  feel  remorse,  away  to  some  far  distant  place, 
and  weep  away  your  life  in  bitter  tears.  The 
vision  of  this  kind  old  man,  as  you  have  made  him 
now,  should  haunt  you  to  the  crave." 

"  Your  uncle's  mind  was  affected  before  your 
departure,"    began   Mrs.  Morton,  involuntarily  is  there  herself  now.— Don't  you  see  her,  looking 
shrinking  at  his  words,  and  with  difficulty  com-  just  as  she  used  to  do,  with  her  sweet  loving 


smile?  She  is  beckoning  me  to  come  to  her; 
and  I  shall  go  very  soon.  She  was  with  me  last 
night  when  1  prayed  that  I  might  see  you,  and 
bless  you  before  I  died,  and  ask  you  to  pardon  me 
for  sending  you  away.    You  do  pardon  me,  don't 

Jron,  Delaval  f  It  was  all  her  doing — you  will  not 
ove  me  the  less  f" 

"  Never !  never !"  faltered  the  agitated  Delaval, 
shuddering  at  the  sudden  change  in  his  uncle'a 
countenance. 

Bless  you !  bless  you,  dear  boy !    I  am  quite 


manding  sufficient  self-possession  to  answer  calm- 
ly. "  Your  long  absence  increased  the  evil ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  my  care—" 

"  Your  care !  And  where  may  a  sign  of  that 
care  be  found  ?"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Delaval. 
"In  this  desolate,  lonely  chamber,  which  you 
knew  he  dreaded  ?  in  his  scanty  fare,  and  scanty 
attendance  ?  or  in  his  terror  at  your  approach  ?  la 
this  a  fitting  apartment  for  the  owner  of  this  splen- 
did mansion  ?  Should  he  be  here  in  loneliness, 
whilst  she  whom  he  raised  to  fortune  is  revelling 

in  splendour  with  her  guests  ?  Fie !  fie  upon  you  ?  .happy  now ;  but  Margaret  is  waiting  for  me,  and 
And  you  would  lay  the  blame  upon  my  absence.  I  am  getting  sleepy— very  sleepy.  I  want  to  tell 
Ask  your  own  heart  who  caused  and  who  pro-  you  something;  but  cannot  remember  what.  Yes; 
longed  that  absence.  Who  sowed  the  seed  of  now  I  recollect,"  passing  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
jealousy  in  this  kind  heart,  and  nourished  it  with  head,  and  trying  to  throw  off  the  lethargy  which 
cunning  words,  till  it  became  a  noxious  plant.)  was  creeping  over  him.  "If  I  should  not  wake 
bringing  forth  evil  fruit  ?  Who  covered  falsehood  again  lay  me  beside  Margaret  yourself— your  own 
with  a  glowing  smile  f  Who  sent  the  nephew  self— with  your  own  hands ;  let  not  that  woman 
forth  that  she  might  wed  and  rule  the  uncle  f  nor  her  son  come  near  me.  Send  them  away— 
Who  lured  the  young  and  innocent  to  break  her  J  they  deceived  us  both ;  but  they  are  mistaken  in 
faith — be  false  to  all  her  maiden  vows  f  Who  in*  .one  thing.  The  house,  and  the  land,  and  the 
tercepted  letters  to  and  fro,  making  it  seem  to  sor-  'money  are  all  yours— every  shilling.  I  have  left 
rowing  age  that  he  who  should  have  been  beside  all  to  you,  as  I  said  I  would— you  will  be  kind  to 
his  couch,  grown  cold  and  selfish,  remembered  not  '■  the  old  servants.  The  paper  they  made  me  sign 
the  care  and  kindness  lavished  on  his  youth  f  Who. is  of  no  use— there  is  another  giving  you  all.  I 
coaxed  and  flattered  till  a  deed  was  signed ;  and  put  it  away — I  hid  it — they  could  not  find  it,"  said 
then  grew  harsh  and  tyrannous?  Whokept  away,  the  old  man  with  a  faint  chuckle.  "It  is  quite 
his  long-tried  friends  ?  Who  sent  away  his  faith-  safe." 
ful  servants?  Need  I  say  who?  I  told  you  II  "Where,  my  dear  uncle?" 
knew  all.  You  cower  beneath  my  glance— you  |  "Oh!  quite  safe: — safe  in — in — in.  I  have  for- 
feel  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Go!  go  in  silence  rotten  where.  My  poor  head  is  gone— a  uite  gone: 
and  in  penitence.  Shock  not  this  feeble  spirit  ,1  remember  nothing  now,"  answered  Mr.  Morton, 
with  your  presence — his  very  life  may  hang  on  with  a  sad  and  touching  consciousness  of  his  own 
your  departure.  Intrude  no  longer,  ana  you  shall  failing  intellect.  "  I  only  remember  Margaret 
have  such  a  provision  as  befits  the  wife,  though  and  you,  and  Isabel:  poor  Isabel !  You  must  be 
the  unworthy  one,  of  my  good  uncle."  (kind  to  her,  Delaval ;  very  kind ;  for  she  was  kind 

"  You  have  been  deceived— you  may  find  that  i to  me  when  no  one  else  was  kind.  But  the  paper 
you  have  no  right  to  do  this,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  —the  paper,"  he  continued,  raisins  his  head, 
trying  to  control  her  emotion :  but  cowering,  as  which  had  sunk  on  his  nephew's  shoulder,  and 
Delaval  had  said,  beneath  his  glance,  and  catching, trying  to  speak  distinctly,  though  his  voice  was 
for  support  at  the  arm-chair  which  her  husband  scarcely  audible.  "Mind,  every  tiling  is  yours, 
held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  his  lost  wife.  {Delaval ;  and  you  must  lay  me  beside  Ms 

"  You  shall  not  sit  there !    You  shall  not  take  ;,         _        „__.     __   „__r     __   __  . 

her  place,"  cried  Mr.  Morton  in  great  excitement,  away.    They  come  every  night,  and  look  at  me 


starting  up  with  a  strength  of  which  none  had  be- 
lieved nim  possessed,  and  seising  her  arm,  forget- 
ful of  all  his  former  fear.    "Go!  go!"  he  con- 


not  fill  her  place.    I  will  have  no  wife  but  her. 

At  Mrs.  Morton's  scream,  her  son  and  nurse 
Davis  burst  into  the  room,  with  a  suddenness 
which  betokened  a  suspicious  proximity  to  the 
keyhole ;  but  Delaval  saw  them  not,  for  the  whole 
-of  nis  attention  was  absorbed  by  his  uncle,  who, 
exhausted  by  his  unwonted  excitement,  had  fallen 
back  into  his  nephew's  arms,  feeble  and  faint. 

"I  am  better  now— quite  well— quite  happy: 
but  don't  go.  I  like  to  feel  your  arms  around  me, 
said  the  poor  old  man,  looking  affectionately  at 
Delaval,  when  a  little  revived  by  the  wine  which 
the  nurse  had  brought.  "  It  is  all  right  now  that 
that  wicked  woman  is  cone."  Mrs.  Morton  was 
standing  apart  conversing  with  her  son  in  a  low 
voice.    " Gone— gone  for  ever!    I  told  her  she 


i  mim/it    wuiura.  «muu|  w»wi/     uiuijt    i 

[Delaval:  and  you  must  lay  me  beside  Margaret— 
3  you— only  you.  And  the  rats — keep  the  rats 
away.  They  come  every  night,  and  loo 
with  round,  bright  eyes;  but  you  will  keep  them 
off.  And  the  paper— -I  hid  it  in— in — ask  Barnes 
^  knows;   I  remember  nothing  now.    I  am 

tinued  still  more  vehemently,  pushing  her  aside  getting  cold :  hold  me  closer  to  you— put  your 
with  flashing  eyes,  unmoved  by  the  scream  which  Bps  to  mine.   Bless  you,  Delaval !— and  Isabel!— 
burst  from  her  in  her  fear,  for  his  look  and  manner  .pray  for  me— Margaret— I  come— I  come.'* 
were  at  the  instant  those  of  a  maniac,  so  much  I    The  space  between  his  words  grew  longer  and 
he  excited.    "  Begone !  begone !   you  shall  longer,  and  his  voice  lower  and  lower  till  it  sank 

to  a  faint  murmur,  then  died  away  into  silence. 
The  lips  still  moved  in  prayer,  though  no  sound 
passed  forth;  and  the  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
chair.  A  sweet  and  placid  smile  settled  round 
those  lips— a  slight  sigh  heaved  his  bosom ;  and 
then  they  moved  no  more. 

"  Poor  old  gentleman !  it  is  all  over  with  him; 
and  he  died  happy,"  exclaimed  the  nurse  with  i 
startling  abruptness,  which  justified  the  charge) 
brought  against  her  sobriety. 

Overcome  by  the  shock  of  this  sudden  announce- 
ment, and  the  weight  of  the  lifeless  body,  the  arms 
of  which  still  seemed  to  cling  around  him,  Delaval 
tottered;  and  Fleming,  quitting  his  mother,  stepped 
forward  to  offer  his  aid. 
"  Yon  here,  sir !"  exclaimed  Delaval  with  flash- 
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m  Dm  me  waxen  oesiae  mm,  ana  lay  mm  10  westDourne  cottage,  me  101 
mb.  Begone !  and  vex  not  the  spirit  of  orders  that  Delaval  waa  to  be  obe 
> is  gone  b  v  your  unwelcome  presence.' '  an  order  which  the  heir  and  hia  sei 
heek  of  Fleming  flushed  and  faded ;  and  at  the  time,  as  a  piece  of  impertii 


ing  eyes,  though  his  cheek  was  of  a  frightful  pale- 
ness, as,  still  retaining  his  burden,  he  steadied 
himself  against  the  wall.  M  It  is  well  for  you  that 
we  meet  in  my  own  house— in  the  presence  of  the 
dead ;  but  try  me  not  further— cross  not  my  path 
again.  Stand  back !  and  touch  him  not ;  respect 
the  dead,  if  you  will  not  reBpect  the  living.  You 
heard  him  bid  me  watch  beside  him,  and  lav  him 

in  the  tomb.     ° '  — " ~L ^"'    r 

him  who 

The  cheeJ 
his  hand  was  clenched 'and  his  teeth  set,  as  he 
fronted  the  man  whom  he  had  supplanted,  and 
whose  passionate  scorn  was  almost  appalling ;  but 
before  be  could  reply  his  mother  was  beside  him, 
with  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  her  soft  tones  fall- 
ing like  oil  on  a  raging  sea.  She  had  marked  the 
knit  brow  of  the  youthful  heir— hia  tone  of  concen- 
trated passion,  and  sprang  forward  to  stay  the 
whirlwind  ere  its  fury  should  burst  forth,  and  lay 
all  desolate  that  crossed  its  path. 

"  We  must  make  allowances  for  Mr.  Delaval' s 
grief.  Let  us  retire  now ;  to-morrow  he  will  be 
calmer  and  more  ready  to  listen  to  our  explana- 
tions. I  need  your  support  and  consolation," 
added  Mrs.  Morton,  veiling  her  pallid  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  making  a  movement  to  lead 
him  away. 

Neither  mother  nor  son  were  persons  accustom- 
ed to  give  way  to  fiery  tempers,  or  strong  passions ; 
they  were  more  used  to  mine  than  to  carry  by  as- 
sault; and  it  was  rarely  indeed  that  they  were 
tempted  bv  anger  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  self- 
interest.  The  warning  look  and  warning  pressure 
were  not  without  their  effect ;  and  the  mother  and 
son  departed  in  silence,  followed  by  the  nurse, 
leaving  Delaval  alone  with  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Aided  by  Adams,  who  had  encountered  the  re 
treating  party  on  the  threshold,  Delaval  placed  his 
uncle's  body  on  the  bed,  and  kept  his  lonely  watch 
beside  it  throughout  that  long,  long  night,  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  faithful  domestic,  who  with 
difficulty  persuaded  him  to  take  needful  refresh- 
ment, and  allow  him  to  relieve  him  in  the  morning. 

And  what  a  night  of  bitter  thought,  and  bitter 
grief !  What  a  welcome  back  for  the  young  heir ! 
He  had  gone  forth  in  sorrow-— he  was  come  back 
in  agony.  He  had  gone  forth  in  gloom — he  was 
oome  back  in  darkness.  He  had  gone  forth  with  his 
uncle's  blessing  on  his  head,  and  Clara's  tears  on 
bis  brow.  The  kindly  voice  of  the  one  was 
hushed— tho  tears  of  the  other  had  been  dried  by 
a  stranger.  He  had  no  near  kindred ;  bis  uncle 
was  dead— his  mistress  was  false — no  feast  should 
take  place  in  his  halls  to  do  honour  to  his  birth- 
day, or  his  wedding ;  the  shout  of  mirth  would  be 
to  him  but  as  the  shout  of  mockery. 

Never  once  did  he  close  his  eyes  during  that 
long  and  wretched  night »  grief  and  excitement 
forbade  all  sleep.  He  thought  of  his  lonely  vigil 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure— the  evils  which  he 
had  then  but  anticipated  had  now  come  to  pass. 
His  presages  of  wo  had  been  fulfilled.  And  of 
what  use  had  those  presages  been?  They  had 
not  enabled  him  to  ward  off  the  pang— they  had 
but  doubled  it.  causing  him  to  suffer  twice;  first  in 
the  dread,  ana  now  in  the  accomplishment.  His 
indeed  had  been  a  mournful  welcome  to  the  home 
of  his  forefathers ;  and  but  one  bright  gleam  broke 


through  the  gloom  around  him— he  had  returned 
in  time  to  receive  his  uncle's  bleaaing— to  soothe 
his  dying  hours.  The  rolling  of  the  carriages  from 
out  the  yard,  told  the  lonely  watcher  that  the  guests 
had  departed ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  morning 
that  he  learnt  from  Adams  that  Mrs.  Morton  and 
her  son,  Clara  and  Isabel,  had  all  likewise  retired 
to  Westbourne  Cottage,  the  former  having  left 
__j l_.*>_i — i v_  ODCyed  in  ail  things ; 

s  servant  considered, 
impertinence,  not  an  act 
of  courtesy. 

41  The  breakfast  things  remained  untouched  on 
the  table  in  the  study,  at  which,  in  compliance 
with  Adams'  entreaties,  the  weary  Delaval  had  at 
length  taken  his  seat.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
house  which  was  not  calculated  to  awaken  painful 
remembrances,  but  this  perhaps  the  least  so,  as 
having  been  his  own;  yet  even  here  came  the 
contrast  of  what  he  had  been  a  few  years  back. 
Many  things  had  been  moved,  but  still  there  re- 
mained enough  to  remind  him  of  his  thoughtless 
boyhood,  and  his  happy  youth ;  till  love  had  come 
with  its  more  stirring  Hopes  and  fears,  and  death, 
and  grief,  and  falsehood  nad  followed  in  its  track. 
He  looked  round  the  apartment  with  a  slow  and 
searching  eye.  There  stood  his  bat  and  his  fa- 
vourite gun — the  books  that  had  delighted  his 
younger  years— the  gifts  of  those  who  were  gone. 
He  turned  away  with  a  shudder ;  and  was  bend- 
ing  over  the  fire,  when  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  not 
only  announced,  but  ushered  in,  without  Delaval' b 
having  the  option  of  granting  or  refusing  an  au- 
dience. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Delaval,"  said  Mr.  Sains- 
bury. advancing  into  the  room  with  a  mixture  of 
servility  and  effrontery,  which  was  displeasing  to 
his  host,  who  merely  answered  the  salutation  by 
a  cold  bow,  turning  aside  as  he  did  so  to  dash 
away  the  tears  which  had  come  into  his  eyes. 

His  haggard  look  told  the  depth  of  his  grief;  and 
the  lawyer  prepared  to  offer  condolence  and  con- 
solation, as  he  took  the  seat  to  which  Delaval  had 
pointed. 

"  This  is  a  sad  loss — a  very  sad  loss ;  but  we 
must  all  die ;  and  your  good  uncle  had  been  long 
feeble  in  mind  ana  body.  He  has  not  been  him- 
self for  the  last  six  months." 

I  need  not  to  be  told  of  that,"  said  Delaval 
quickly,  and  with  a  quivering  lip. 

There  was  a  brief  pause;  the  lawyer  looked 
somewhat  abashed — the  clerk  who  had  accom- 
panied him  still  more  so ;  but  Delaval,  engaged  in 
stilling  his  own  emotion,  bestowed  no  thought  on 
either,  and  continued  in  a  firmer  voice. 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,  to  request  you  would  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  my  poor  uncle's  funeral.  Let 
everything  be  done  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  last 
sad  ceremony.  The  same  friends  invited — the 
same  scarfs,  natbands,  and  gloves.  The  same  di- 
rections, which  guided  your  worthy  father,  will,  I 
conclude,  suffice  for  you,  and  save  me  all  painful 
discussions.  If  you  can  give  me  Mr.  Sandford's 
direction,  I  will  write  to  him." 

"Oh!  certainly,  sir,  certainly;  all  discussion 
must  be  painful,  and  we  will  spare  you  as  much 
as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Sainsbury  fidgeting  with 
his  gloves,  for  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  Mor- 
ton's air  of  command,  and  felt  uneasy  in  his  pre- 
sence. "  Everything  shall  be  done  exactly  as  you 
desire ;  such  is  Mrs.  Morton's  wish,  ana  I  have 
her  authority  for  saying  so." 

"Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Morton  this  morning 
then  ?"  inquired  Delaval  in  some  surprise. 

I  have,  sir.    That  good  lady  requested  my 
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presence  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  though  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  her  sad  loss,  yet  controlled 
her  emotion  sufficiently  to  bid  me,  in  her  name, 
request  you  to  order  everything  connected  with  the 
funeral  of  her  dear  husband,  as  you  judge  best." 

44  It  is  a  pity  that  being  so  much  overcome  with 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  dear  husband,  she  should 
have  troubled  herself,  or  you,  with  the  delivery  of 
such  a  message.  After  what  passed  between  us 
last  night,  she  should  have  considered  it  needless. 
As  my  uncle's  heir,  and  by  his  especial  command, 
that  painful  duty  devolves  on  me,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  Morton." 

"Certainly,  sir;  I  understand  it  was  your 
worthy  uncle's  particular  request ;  and  his  widow 
was  too  devoted  to  her  late  husband  to  think  of 
gainsaying  his  wishes  on  this  point,  though  the 
subject  is  not  named  in  his  will ;  but  as  for  the 
heirship,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware — "  and  here 
Mr.  Sainsbury  clearing  his  throat,  looked  round 
at  his  clerk,  and  broke  off  his  speech. 

"  Aware  of  what  T"  inquired  Morton  sternly. 

"  Of  the  contents  of  your  late  uncle's  will,  sir." 

"  He  assured  me  more  than  once  that  all  was 
bequeathed  to  me." 

"Ah!  my  dear  Mr.  Delaval,  but  the  poor  old 
gentleman's  mind  wandered  of  late ;  he  did  not 
Know  what  he  said.  The  whole  of  his  large  pro- 
perty is  left  to  Mrs.  Morton  at  her  entire  disposal." 

"Docs  Mrs.  Morton  really  intend  to  maintain 
such  a  claim?" 

"  Of  course  she  will  prove  the  will." 

"Where  is  the  will?'1 

"  It  is  here.    Shall  my  clerk  read  it  t" 

"  I  should  prefer  reading  it  myself." 

"lam  most  anxious  to  do  everything  to  oblige 
you,  Mr.  Delaval; — but  letting  the  will  go  out  of 
my  own  hands — I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be 
justified — " 

' '  Paha !  Mr.  Sainsbury,"  exclaimed  Delaval  in- 
dignantly. "Hand  me  that  paper— there  is  no 
stain  on  my  honour." 

The  paper  was  yielded,  though  reluctantly ;  and 
the  ears  of  the  man  of  law  tingled  at  the  stress 
laid  on  the  my. 

Morton  walked  to  the  window  as  if  for  more 
light,  thus  concealing  his  face  from  the  lawyer, 
who  sat  watching  his  every  movement  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  anxiety. 

The  contents  of  the  will  were  brief  and  soon 

Erased.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Morton's  property, 
nded  and  personal,  was  bequeathed  to  his  dearly 
beloved  wile,  as  the  document  ran,  not  only  for 
her  life,  but  to  be  at  her  whole  and  sole  disposal, 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more  legal.  The  testa- 
tor's signature  could  not  be  disputed ;  and  those 
of  the  witnesses,  Stephen  Sainsbury,  and  two 
respectable  householders  in  the  parish,  appeared 
equally  unobjectionable. 

A  look  of  the  lawyer's,  as  Delaval  suddenly 
fronted  him.  awakened  new,  and  confirmed  old 
suspicions.  This  was  the  Mr.  Stephen  Sainsbury 
from  whose  violence  he  had  rescued  Timothy 
Mills ;  and  Lerwick's  warning  never  to  let  him 
have  aught  to  do  with  a  paper  of  his  flashed  vivid- 
ly across  his  mind,  inducing  him  to  maintain  a 
SBater  reserve  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
emed  it  needful  to  employ. 

"  May  I  ask  who  drew  up  this  will,  Mr.  Sains- 
bury?" 

"  It  was  drawn  up  by  me,  sir,  according  to  di 
factions  given  by  your  good  uncle." 

"  Where  was  your  father,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  at  the 
timet" 

"  My  worthy  and  lamented  father  was  no  more, 
air." 


I  thought  as  much.  Had  he  lived  there  would 
have  been  no  such  paper  in  existence.  Were  the 
witnesses  made  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment to  which  they  attached  their  signatures  ?" 

"  They  knew  it  was  Mr.  Morton's  last  will  and 
testament ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  no  more. 
Your  late  uncle,  poor  gentleman,  as  you  must  be 
aware,  sir,  felt  a  little  jealousy  on  certain  points; 
and  Mrs.  Morton  from  delicacy  to  you  desired  that 
his  generous  intentions  in  her  favour  should  re- 
main a  secret." 

"  From  delicacy  to  me !  I  thank  her.  And  it 
is  doubtless  the  same  delicacy  which  has  prompted 
her  to  break  through  this  secrecy,  ere  her  husband 
is  well  cold  in  death.    She  has  an  active  mind." 

"  The  poor  lady  is  too  much  overcome  with 
grief  to  think  deliberately  on  such  matters.  It 
was  I  who  advised  an  immediate  disclosure  to  pre- 
vent future  difficulties." 

"  The  lady  has  a  skilful  adviser." 

"  If  you  have  done  with  the  will,  sir,  will  you 
let  me  nave  it  again?"  said  Sainsbury,  reddening 
under  the  scorn  of  the  last  remark. 

"  Take  it ;  whether  I  have  done  with  it  or  not 
will  depend  on  Mrs.  Morton  and  yourself.  It  is 
safe  again  in  your  possession  for  the  present ;  and 
your  tears  of  its  destruction  relieved. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Delaval,  I  could  not  fear  that  for  a 
moment :  but  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  the  re- 
spectability of  the  witnesses." 

"Including  yourself,  Mr.  Sainsbury.  I  have 
seen  it  all ;  and  if  you  have  nothing  further  to  show 
me,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  more  urgent 
business  than  consoling  me  for  a  loss  which  can 
never  be  repaired." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Delaval,  but  this  was 
not  the  only  purpose  oi  my  coming,  Having  con- 
vinced you  of  the  validity  of  the  will,  I  have  an 
offer — a  very  handsome  oner  to  make  on  the  part 
of  my  client,  Mrs.  Morton,  who  is  most  anxious 
to  atone  for  any  little  disappointment  which  you 
might  feel  at  the  contents  ot  the  will." 

"An  offer  from  Mrs.  Morton!  She  does  me 
too  much  honour !  Having  married  and  killed  the 
uncle,  she  would  now  marry  and  kill  the  nephew." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Delaval,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer,  pursing  up  his  lips  to  prevent  a 
smile.  "  Mrs.  Morton  is  far  too  much  affected  by 
her  late  sad  loss  ever  to  contemplate  the  possibili- 
ty of  another  marriage.  No,  sir ;  her  oner  is  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  she  intends  to  settle  on  vou 
five  thousand  a-year,  or  the  estate  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  will  bring  in  about  that  sum ;  and 
bade  me  consult  you  on  the  subject,  and  learn 
your  decision.  She  would  have  written,  but  her 
hand  shook  so  dreadfully  that  she  could  not  form 
a  letter ;  and  at  present  she  is  utterly  incapable  of 
enduring  an  interview,  otherwise  tne  pleasure  of 
making  this  proposition  would  not  have  devolved 
upon  me." 

"  Had  Mrs.  Morton  really  the  audacity  to  send 
me  that  message,  and  you  the  audacity  to  deliver 
it  ?"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Delaval.  "  You  did 
well  not  to  come  alone,  he  added  sarcastically, 
as  Sainsbury,  startled  by  his  burst  of  passion,  ana 
shrinking  from  his  withering  scorn,  involuntarily 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  clerk. 

"  Mr.  Jones  accompanied  me,  sir,  to  take  vour 
directions ;  and  I  thought  I  was  doing  both  Mrs. 
Morton  and  yourself  a  service  by  being  the  bearer 
of  such  an  oner." 

#"Then  we  differ  on  that  point— as  we  do  on 
most :  I  count  it  an  insult." 

"  This  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject — a 
most  mistaken  view,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Delaval," 
began  the  lawyer  in  a  fawning  tone,  which  only 
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served  to  increase  his  hearer's  contempt.  *  *  Tour 
disappointment  at  first  is  natural,  and  may  excuse 
any  little  over  warmth ;  but  take  a  few  minutes 
to  consider  ere  you  decide.  Five  thousand  a- year 
is  a  handsome  income,  particularly  in  a  case  where 
there  is  no  private  fortune ;  excuse  my  plainness ; 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  place  things  clearly  before 
you.  Five  thousand  a- year  is  little  more  than  you 
nave  been  accustomed  to  spend ;  and  a  smaller  in- 
come would  be  sailing  to  one  of  your  exquisite 
taste,  and  liberal  spirit.  Mrs.  Morton  has  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem  for  you." 

"  As  she  has  shown,"  observed  Delaval,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  Before  she  would  gain  the  credit 
of  being  generous,  let  her  prove  herself  just ;  and 
establish  her  right  to  that  which  she  offers  to  give.' ' 

4*  You  forget  the  will,  my  dear  sir." 

"  There  is  little  chance  of  my  doing  that,  Mr. 
Sainsbury,  though  the  time  may  come  when  you 
may  wish  me  to  do  so." 

44  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Delavalf  Surely 
you  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  validity  of  that 
will ;— it  would  be  madness— believe  me  it  would 
be  madness." 

44  It  would  be  greater  madness  in  me  to  admit 
it.  To  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Sainsbury,  I  left 
Morton  Park  a  boy — I  have  returned  a  man,  and 
am  not  to  be  so  easily  deluded  as  you  and  your 
employers  imagine.  That  will  is  not  worth  the 
price  of  eiigrossing.  My  uncle  when  he  signed  it 
was  not  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  render  his 
signature  valid,  and  there  is  another  deed  in  exist- 
ence which  entirely  bars  the  effect  of  this.  You 
feel  the  truth  and  force  of  my  words,"  he  added 
significantly,  as  the  paling  cheek  of  the  lawyer 
confirmed  the  statement  which  he  had  so  boldly 
made,  as  much  by  way  of  experiment,  as  by  way 
of  rejoinder. 

14 May  I  look  at  this  deed?"  asked  the  wily 
lawyer  with  an  affectation  of  humble  courtesy. 

14 Hereafter  you  may;  but  I  have  no  clerk  at . 
my  elbow  now  to  guard  it  from  destruction,  and' eyes,  whilst  "his  form  was  drawn  up  to  its  mu 
bear  witness  to  any  remarks  that  might  be  made! height.  44  The  mere  naming  that  will  should  cover 
thereon."  |her  with  shame — the  bringing  it  forward  must 

44  At  least,  sir,  vou  will  have  the  goodness  to  overwhelm  her  with  infamy?' 
inform  me  of  the  date  and  contents."  I  . "  These  are  strong  words,  Mr.  Delaval— very 

"The  contents  may  resemble  the  will  so  skil-  strong  words." 

44 They  are,  Mr.  Sainsbury;  but  no  stronger 


friend,  relative,  or  servant.  Who  will  believe  it 
the  dictation  of  the  kind  and  liberal  Mr.  Morton, 
when  in  a  sane  and  healthy  state  of  mind  f  This 
unwisely  done,  Mr.  Sainsbury." 
It  was  no  doing  of  mine  or  Mrs.  Morton's ;  we 
both  pressed  your  uncle  to  leave  legacies  to  your- 
self and  others ;  but  he  was  peremptory,  saying 
that  he  left  all  to  his  wife's  generosity." 

44  Then  he  had  not  his  usually  clear  judgment, 

I  asserted  before." 

44  It  should  rather  be  counted  an  excess  of  affec- 
tion, than  an  error  of  judgment." 

44  Such  an  excess  of  affection  towards  one  so 
undeserving,  is  a  proof  of  his  erring  in  judgment.' ' 

44  Indeed,  Mr.  Delaval,  you  do  your  aunt  in- 
justice. She  was  the  most  affectionate  of  wives 
—the  mostr-" 

44  Artful  of  women,"  exclaimed  Delaval  indig- 
nantly, unable  longer  to  control  his  anger ;  "  she 
is  no  aunt  of  mine.  Did  a  drop  of  her  blood  but 
run  in  mine,  I  would  let  it  out,  though  it  cost  me 
my  life.  Talk  not  to  me  of  her  worth  and  affec- 
tion, whilst  the  victim  of  her  arts  is  vet  unburied. 
But  for  her,  he  might  have  been  living  still ;  and 
his  death  should  be  laid  to  her  charge.  Let  me 
hear  no  more— her  name  blisters  my  tongue — her 
presence  would  blast  my  sight.  Back  to  the  cocka- 
trice who  sent  you,  and  say  I  will  receive  nothing 
from  one  whom  I  count  little  less  than  my  good 
uncle's  murderer.  She  who  could  embitter  the 
life  of  one  so  kind  and  gentle,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  woman.  Let  her  not  cross  my  path— I 
warned  her  so  last  night.  Were  my  life  in  her 
hands,  I  would  not  take  it  as  a  favour  from  her. 
Urge  me  no  further." 

44  But  consider,  Mr.  Delaval ;  do  but  consider," 
said  the  lawyer  earnestly.  44  There  is  the  will 
against  you." 

44  Let  her  act  upon  it  at  her  peril ;  she  and  you 
will  both  rue  the  attempt,"  answered  Morton  De- 
laval, fronting  the  shrinking  lawyer  with  fla  ' ' 


folly  drawn  up  by  yourself,  with  the  sole  substitu- 
tion of  the  nephew  for  the  wife." 

44  But  the  date,  sir ;  the  date— that  is  very  ma- 
terial. A  prior  will  in  your  favour  could  avail  you 
nothing." 

44  The  law  will  decide  that  point,  if  you  advise 
your  client  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, which  I  consider  you  too  prudent  to  counsel.' ' 


iuc;    wo,   jut.   »«uwuuij  i    vui   iiu    eiruugvr 

than  the  occasion  calls  for.  If  actionable,  you 
have  prudently  provided  a  witness.  The  trial 
might  bring  many  things  to  light,  which  I  have  no 
wish  to  keep  concealed!." 

44  Mrs.  Morton  entertains  no  enmity  towards 
you,  I  can  positively  assert :  and  only  seeks  your 
good  in  the  offer  which  she  has  made.  Take  a  few 


I  cannot  in  conscience  advise  my  client  to ( clays  for  thought." 
abandon  her  just  claim,  until  I  have  seen  the  deed  "  Such  a  proposition  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  For 
to  which  you  allude :  you  cannot  in  reason,  Mr.  I  your  own  sakes,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  will ; 
Delaval,  expect  that  I  should.  If  you  ground,  this  anxiety  for  my  acceptance  of  your  offer  is  proof 
your  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  a  deed  on  the  sufficient  of  the  injustice  of  your  claim.    Let  my 


mere  assertion  of  the  late  Mr.  Morton,  you  will 
find  yourself  most  wofully  mistaken.  His  mind 
has  been  wandering  for  months,  and  no  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  his  assurances.  Allow  me  to 
press  upon  you  once  again  the  wisdom  of  accept- 
ing Mrs.  Morton's  oner.  Her  regard  for  you  is 
so  very  great  that  she  would  do  anything  in  reason 
that  you  could  desire.  She  is  a  most  generous, 
noble-minded  woman." 

44  She  is  a  clever  woman ;  and  has  a  clever  ad- 
viser. She  has  reckoned  the  chances  and  resolved 
on  yielding  five  thousand  a- year  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  other  fifteen:  her  only  error  is*in 
supposing  that  two  years  intercourse  with  the 
world  has  left  me  as  easy  a  dupe  as  when  we 
parted.    There  is  not  one  bequest  in  that  will  to 


orders  concerning  the  funeral  be  strictly  obeyed : 
and  now,  since  your  errand  is  over ,  good  morning." 
44  My  errand  is  not  over,  Mr.  Delaval,  as  you 
will  find  to  your  cost,"  replied  the  offended  law- 
yer spitefully,  his  wrath  at  the  cavalier  manner  of 
his  host,  overcoming  his  previous  caution.  4<  Since 

Jroxi  refuse  Mrs.  Morton's  handsome  terms,  1  must 
ook  after  her  interests,  and  put  the  seals  on  all  the 
effects,  lest  valuable  property  should  be  carried  off, 
or  deeds  reported  to  be  found  in  old  cabinets." 

41  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate  aught  dishonoura- 
ble f "  exclaimed  Morton  Delaval,  making  a  step 
towards  the  cowardly  attorney. 

44  Keep  back,  Mr.  Delaval !  Keen  back !  I  am 
acting  according  to  law— I  have  Mrs.  Morton's 
authority  for  alii  do;  and  her  claim  must  stand 
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rood  on  account  of  this  will,  till  you  have  produced:  pride.  I  have  not  forgotten  Timothy  Mills,"  mut- 
the  document  of  which  yon  spoke,"  cried  the  tered  the  chafed  attorney  as  he  returned  to  West- 


ghtened  Sainsbury,  retreating  towards  the  door, 
and  mentally  resolving  to  be  well  paid  for  an  en- 
counter with  such  a  fiery  and  determined  spirit  as 


bourne  Cottage. 

"Then  I  may  be  a  bei 
triumph  after  all/*  thought 


and  that  woman 
orton  Delaval,  as  he 


the  disinherited  heir.  "  1  shall  be  happy  to  explain  stept  out  on  the  terrace  Fate  in  the  day  to  try  if  the 
the  law  in  legal  terms ;  but  you  used  to  object  to 'air  would  chase  away  his  headache.  If  the  breeie 
the  use  of  technical  phrases/'  {cooled  his  brow  the  scene  brought  fresh  pangs  w> 

"I  have  the  same  objection  now,"  answered  his  heart    There  was  the  step  on  which  Clara 
Delaval   haughtily,    controlling  his  indignation. 
"  Where  was  the  will  found  on  which  you  base 
your  claim  ?   I  say  your  claim,  for  you  nave  evi- 
dently bound  up  your  interests  with  your  client's." 

"It  has  been  in  my  possession  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  signature. 


"  In  very  safe  keeping.  But  how  know  you  that 
this  was  Mr.  Morton's  taut  will  ?  Has  any  search 
been  made  in  his  desk,  or  among  his  papers  f" 

"  None :  his  death  was  too  recent  to  admit  of 
this;  but  though  certain  that  no  other  will  can 
exist,  I  will  make  such  a  search  at  once." 

"I  will  aid  you  in  the  search,"  said  Delaval, 
ringing  the  bell,  adding  significantly,  as  Adams 
obeyed  the  summons — "  Now  lead  the  way,  if  you 
please ;  our  numbers  are  equal." 

The  attorney  looked  somewhat  discomfited  by 
the  proposition ;  but  catching  the  eye  of  Delaval 
fixed  upon  him,  assented  without  objection,  de- 
claring that  his  client  wished  nothing  but  what 


had  stood  when  he  was  first  struck  with  her  das- 
sling  beauty— there  was  the  entrance  of  the  walk 
where  he  had  first  declared  his  love — there  was 
the  window  at  which  his  aunt  had  sat  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  death — a  death  which  had  been  the 
herald  of  so  many  woes. 

"  Who  had  those  flower-beds  altered  ?"  he  in- 
quired of  a  passing  gardener,  pointing  to  some 
which  had  been  arranged  by  himself  and  Clare,  in 
the  days  of  their  young  love. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  sir." 

Delaval  turned  away,  and  entered  the  conserva- 
tory. There  was  the  same  rare  flower  in  bloom, 
which  he  had  plucked  for  Clara  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure.  He  strode  out  again  on  the  terrace. 
There  stood  an  orange  tree  which  had  been  a 
favourite  with  his  uncle.  He  sauntered  into  the 
library.  A  book  of  prints  lay  open  on  the  table ; 
and  a  small  woman's  glove  beside  it.  The  book 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Morton  to  his  dear  niece,  Clara 
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was  right,  and  would  readily  yield  her  claims  if] Fleming;  and  the  glove  too  was  hers.    Delaval 
convinced  of  their  injustice. 

To  this  declaration  no  reply  was  vouchsafed, 
and  the  search  began. 

The  disturbed  position  of  some  of  the  papers, 


closed  the  volume  and  flung  the  glove  on  the  earth 
with  a  gesture  of  indignation. 

This  very  Clara  Fleming,  who,  friendless,  pen- 
niless, had  been  received  as  a  niece  by  the  kind 


and  the  attorney's  freedom  from  anxiety  during! old  man,  had  left  him  alone,  unsoothed,  nntended 
the  greater  part  of  the  examination,  convinced  | in  his  dving  hours.  And  this  was  the  woman  whom 


Morton  Delaval  that  a  previous  scrutiny  had  taken 
place,  whilst  his  ill-concealed  eagerness,  when 
some  secret  drawers  in  the  favourite  desk  and 
cabinet  of  the  deceased  were  opened  by  the 
nephew,  was  equally  conclusive  in  that  nephew's 
mind  of  Sainsbury's  knowledge,  or  at  least  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  some  document,  which 
might  invalidate  the  will  that  bequeathed  the  pro- 
perty to  Mrs.  Morton. 
The  search  was  concluded— -the  seals  were 


he  had  loved  so  well. 

The  rest  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
Adams,  was  spent  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Sandford,  owing  to  his  daughter's  relapse, 
could  not  attend  the  funeral,  and  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
not  wishing  needlessly  to  encounter  the  cold  re- 
serve or  open  contempt  of  the  disinherited  heir, 
kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible,  so  that  Delaval, 
with  the  exception  of  a  friendly  and  cheering  visit 
from  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish,  was  left 


placed — and  the  only  result  of  that  search  was  a' entirely  alone  to  brood  over  his  disappointments  of 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  address-  the  past,  and  trace  out  his  course  for  the  future. 
_j  ._  t*_i__„i    . —  i_- , —  i_-__  L.-ij-      None  of  the  party  from  Westbourne  Cottage 

intruded  on  his  solitude ;  but  on  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival  he  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, enclosed  in  one  from  Isabel,  in  which  she  re- 
peated the  offer  made  through  the  attorney,  press- 
ing his  acceptance  of  it  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy 
that,  could  he  have  thought  of  her  other  than  he 
did,  must  have  moved  him  to  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration ;  but,  as  it  was,  in  spite  of  her  expressions 
of  regard  towards  himself,  and  deep  regret  for  the 
loss  of  his  uncle,  joined  to  some  skilful  attempts 
to  clear  herself  from  the  charge  of  neglect  to  her 
husband,  and  treachery  in  the  matter  of  Clara's 
broken  faith,  the  letter  was  crushed  in  his  hands 
with  an  expression  of  abhorrence ;  and  his  answer 
was  a  brief  and  cold  rejection  of  her  seeming  mu- 
nificence, with  an  intimation,  politely  but  clearly 
conveyed,  that  he  should  ever  consider  her  guilty 
of  neglect  towards  her  husband,  and  falsehood 


ed  to  Delaval,  requesting  him  to  lay  him  beside 
his  departed  wife,  and  order  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies to  resemble  hers  as  nearly  as  possible.  It 
was  evident  that  this  fancy  had  been  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

Delaval  strove  to  conceal  his  disappointment— 
Sainsbury  to  veil  his  triumph ;  but  he  was  neither 
a  skilful  dissimulator,  nor  a  delicate  negotiator 
and  this  Mrs.  Morton  knew ;  but  her  choice  of  an 
envoy  had  been  bounded  by  many  considerations. 

"  Your  orders,  Mr.  Delaval,  as  I  said  before, 
shall  be  strictly  attended  to ;  but  as  the  result  of 
this  search  may  possibly  change  your  decision  in 
regard  to  Mrs.  Morton's  friendly  offer,  I  will  learn 
your  determination  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
My  client  begs  you  to  consider  yourself  master 
here  as  long  as  it  may  please  you  to  remain ;  and 
only  requests  that  nothing  may  be  said  in  public 
of  the  will  or  its  contents  till  after  the  funeral  at 
least." 

"  My  resolution  as  to  the  offer  must  remain  the 
same.  This  paper  justifies  me  in  remaining  here 
till  after  the  funeral  at  least ;  and  for  the  will — if 
your  client  will  take  my  counsel  its  contents  will 
remain  a  secret  not  only  till  then,  but  for  ever. 
Good  morning." 

"  That  lofty  bearing  shall  be  lowered— that 
haughty  spirit  crashed ;  poverty  soon  brings  down 


towards  himself;  and  that  he  fully  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  the  will  on  which  she  founded 
her  claims,  closing  with  a  hint  that  it  might  be 
wiser  in  her  not  to  fix  public  attention  on  her  con- 
duct either  before  or  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Morton.  There  was  no  message  from  her  son  or 
Clara — what  could  they  say  ?  — and  Delaval  ab- 
stained from  naming  them  directly,  whilst  inti- 
mating that  both  were  inexcusable  in  his  opinion. 
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His  reply  to  Isabel  was  in  a  totally  different 
spirit :  he  could  not  quite  forget  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Morton's  niece :  but  if  of  her  blood,  he  felt  that 
she  was  not  of  ner  mind.  The  aunt  had  written 
most  eloquently  of  her  grief  and  agitation,  though 
there  had  been  no  trace  of  either  in  the  wording 
or  penmanship— the  niece  had  spoken  less  of  her 
own  grief,  than  of  Delaval's ;  but  the  paper  was 
blotted  with  her  tears — the  sentences  simple  and 
abrupt — the  characters  unsteady.  Her  gratitude — 
her  girlish  affection — her  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
his  distress — above  all  her  unceasing  care  and  at- 
tention to  his  uncle,  fresh  traits  of  which  had  been 
repeated  to  him  by  Adams  and  the  worthy  rector, 
washed  out  in  his  mind  the  offence  of  her  kindred,, 
and  made  him  pardon  her  note's  being  used  as  a 
cover  by  Mrs.  Morton,  who,  probably,  considered 
this  her  most  certain  method  of  insuring  a  perusal 
of  her  proposition. 

It  was  evident  from  what  had  passed  on  the  night 
of  his  uncle's  death,  that  Isabel,  blinded  by  the 
fuilelessness  of  her  own  disposition,  and  the  grow- 
ing  affection  of  her  aunt,  had  no  idea  of  that  aunt's 
deceitfulness ;  and  Delavai,  to  spare  her  pain,  ab- 
stained from  any  allusion  to  her  treacherous  false- 
hood towards  himself.  He  wrote  to  Isabel  much 
in  the  same  style  in  which  he  would  have  written 
to  a  beloved  younger  sister — half  girl — half  wo- 
man ;  and  the  letter  Was  pressed  to  the  lips  and 
heart  of  the  delighted  and  grateful,  though  weep- 
ing Isabel,  whilst  the  antique  ring  which  accom- 
panied it  was  placed  on  her  finger  to  be  worn  there 
till  her  dying  day.  She  might  never  see — might 
never  hear  from  him  again ;  and  the  ring  and  the 
letter  were  doubly  precious  on  that  account. 

"  You  must  write  and  thank  Mr.  Delavai  for  his 
beautiful  ring,''  said  Mrs.  Morton,  on  perusing  his 
letter  to  her  niece.  "  Cherish  his  regard — it  may 
be  a  means  hereafter  of  promoting  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  I  have  so  much  at  heart.  He  refuses 
to  see  me,  or  all  might  be  explained  to  his  satis- 
faction. The  will  being  the  work  of  my  dear  hus- 
band, it  would  show  an  ungrateful  disregard  to  his 
last  wishes  were  I  to  permit  it  to  be  set  aside ;  be- 
sides, after  what  has  passed,  were  I  to  yield  my 
claims  it  would  be  attributed  to  fear  or  conscious 
guilt;  and  no  other  will  being  in  existence,  the 
property  would  go  to  Mr.  Morton's  nearest  rela- 
tive by  descent,  not  marriage ;  so  the  setting  aside 
this,  though  it  may  injure  me,  cannot  benefit  Mr. 
Delavai;  and  I  should  be  grieved  indeed  were 
there  to  be  any  lawsuit  between  me  and  the 
nephew  of  him  to  whom  I  shall  ever  hold  myself 
so  much  indebted.  If  he  can  produce  the  deed  of 
which  he  speaks,  I  will  most  readily  relinquish 
my  present  rights,  thankful  to  be  spared  the  pain 
of  seeming  to  wrong  the  imagined  heir  of  my  dear 
husband,  though,  if  Mrs.  Morton  hsd  intended 
her  nephew  to  succeed  his  uncle,  one  may  natural" 
conclude  that  she  would  have  said  so  m  her  wiL 
Had  Mr.  Delavai  answered  his  uncle's  letters,  or 
returned  when  summoned,  he  might  complain  with 
more  justice." 

"  He  spoke  of  letters  intercepted,  and  never  re- 
ceived," said  Isabel  excusingly. 

"  Their  non-arrival  was  unfortunate  to  say  the 
least;  and  perhaps,  for  his  sake,  we  had  better 
not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  truth.  Young 
men  are  rarely  good  correspondents— foreign  let- 
ters are  very  uncertain ;  and  his  time  was  doubt- 
less much  occupied  by  the  Italian  Signora,  whose 
charms  made  him  so  ready  to  relinquish  poor 
Clara,  who,  after  the  report  of  his  infidelity, 
turned  to  Gilbert  for  consolation." 

((I  don't  think  Clara  really  loved  Mr.  Delavai 
when  he  quitted  England,"  said  Isabel  timidly. 
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"You  have  too  romantic  notions  of  love,  my 
dear  child.  Clara,  though  beautiful  and  amiable, 
is  incapable  of  a  lasting  passion ;  it  would  hsve 
been  for  his  happiness  had  he  fixed  his  affections 
on  one  more  like  you.  But  write,  my  love — write 
whatever  your  own  warm,  guileless  heart  Bhall 
dictate ;  he  understands  you,  though  he  does  not 
understand  me ;  and  that  insures  my  pardon  for 
his  misinterpretation  of  my  motives.  I  am  grieved 
that  he  should  refuse  my  offer,  and  persist  in  his 
enmity ;  but  time  may  convince  him  of  his  error, 
and  should  the  deed  be  found,  at  which  I  shall 
most  heartily  rejoice,  my  readiness  to  yield  pos- 
session may  acquit  me  in  his  eyes.  At  present  he 
is  blinded  by  prejudice ;  so  name  me  not  in  your 
letter,  lest  he  should  be  offended." 

"  My  dear,  kind  aunt,  how  I  wish  he  knew  you 
as  you  really  are,"  said  the  simple,  grateful  girl, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissing: 
her  cheek. 

"  In  time  perhaps  he  may,"  replied  Mrs.  Morton 
with  a  sigh,  smoothing  the  collar  which  Isabel's 
embrace  had  rumpled,  as  she  quitted  the  room. 

"  Better  for  his  happiness  it  he  had  loved  one 
more  like  me — "  said  Isabel  thoughtfully,  repeat- 
ing her  aunt's  words.  "  Yes ;  I  shall  ever  love 
him  dearly — most  dearly,"  she  added  with  girlish 
frankness,  taking  up  her  pen  as  she  did  so,  and 
writing  all  that  her  warm  and  guileless  heart  could 
dictate,  as  Mrs.  Morton  had  bade  her. 

If  Delaval's  letter  had  been  the  letter  of  a  loving 
brother,  hers  was  the  reply  of  an  affectionate  sis- 
ter: every  word  so  stamped  by  sincerity,  that  a 
tear  stood  in  his  eye,  as  he  perused  her  grateful: 
thanks  for  his  gifts.  The  hollo wness  of  the  world . 
— the  falsehood  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  and. 
trusted,  had  not  yet  made  Morton  Delavai  cold  or. 
heartless. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  had  arrived— a  day  too 
bright  for  such  a  melancholy  occasion.  Delaval's 
orders  had  been  strictly  obeyed — the  same  guests 
had  been  invited,  and  with  one  or  two  trifling  ex- 
ceptions attended ;  and  the  same  procession  moved 
slowly  on  towards  the  mausoleum,  with  Morton 
Delavai  for  the  chief  mourner ;  but  not  the  same. 
Morton  Delavai  who  had  enacted  that  part  before. 
Then  he  had  been  younger — a  mere  youth,  and 
sorrow  new  to  him.  Now  the  fresh  bloom  on  his 
youthful  cheek  had  faded — foreign  travel   had 


and  dignity  which  seemed  scarcely  suited  to  his 
alight,  graceful  figure.  There  was  grief  in  his 
heart — that  all  might  see  mf  but  his  step  was  steady  - 
he  followed  the  coffin  mto  the  church ;  and  the 
quivering  of  his  lip  as  he  marked  the  respectful 
sorrow  of  the  assembled  villagers,  wss  his  only 
outward  sign  of  weakness,  till  in  their  passage 
to  the  mausoleum  he  passed  the  grave  of  old 
Stephen  Holloway  beneath  the  yew,  and  caught 
the  eye  of  the  aged  sexton ;  and  then  a  shudder 
shook  his  frame,  as  the  remembrance  of  his  gloomy 
fears  and  their  painful  accomplishment  crossed  his 
mind. 

Those  who  had  been  born  on  the  same  day,  and 
married  on  dtfwame  day,  had  likewise  died  on  the 
same  day,^^fe  sexton  had  said :  and  the  body 
of  the  poon^p  was  committed  to  the  earth  on  the 
same  day  asvre  body  of  the  rich  man.  The  two 
comas  had  stood  side-by-side  in  the  same  church: 
the  same  words  of  faith  and  hope  had  been  read 
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over  each ;  and  Delaval,  after  seeing  the  corpse  of 
his  uncle  laid  reverently  beside  the  coffin  of  his 
departed  wife,  joined  with  a  chastened  heart  in 
the  humbler  rites  of  the  poorer  funeral,  with  a 
gentle  kindness  and  simple  devotion  that  confirm- 
ed the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  was 
already  regarded  by  the  villagers. 

No  noisy  words — no  echoing  shouts  proclaimed 
their  sense  of  his  condescension ;  for  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  arrival  on  the  night  of  his  uncle's 
death  had  invested  him  with  a  something  of  awe 
in  the  minds  of  the  simple  villagers;  and  this,  with 
his  acquired  dignity  of  air  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  prevented  any  noisy  demonstrations  of 
welcome,  though  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  seen  by  any  of  them  since  his  return :  but 
the  crowd  that  opened  a  path  before  him  closed 
round  him  as  he  passed  on ;  and  the  looks  that 
followed  him,  as  he  stepped  into  the  mourning- 
coach,  showed  how  firmly  he  was  enthroned  m 
the  hearts  of  those  among  whom  he  had  grown  up 
from  childhood  into  manhood. 

"I  am  wanted  in  a  hundred  places,  my  dear 
"Morton ;  but  I  must  speak  a  word  to  you  in  pri- 
vate before  I  depart,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas 
Medlycott,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  guests 
had  taken  their  leave. 

44  Could  not  you  defer  your  communication  to  a 
more  fitting  time  f"  asked  Delaval,  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  baronet  to  draw  him  into  another 
room,  having  no  inclination  to  listen  to  his  idle 
commonplaces,  and  boastful  vauntings,  though 
Sir  Thomas  had,  as  he  assured  him,  travelled 
half  the  night,  leaving  much  important  business 
undone,  that  he  might  lend  his  support  to  his 
much-esteemed  young  friend  on  this  painful  occa- 
sion. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  Morton.  What  I  have 
to  say  cannot  be  deferred,  or  I  would  put  it  oft  till 
another  time  as  you  suggest,  out  of  deference  to 
your  feelings,  and  regard  to  my  old  and  valued 
friend.  But  you  must  not  indulge  your  grief,  my 
dear  Morton ;  we  must  all  die,  and  you  have  many 
and  great  duties  to  perform.  Come  over  to  Med* 
lycott  Hall  for  a  few  days — the  change  will  do  you 
good.  You  know  it  has  always  been  as  a  second 
home  to  you.  Lady  Medlycott  and  myself  have 
ever  regarded  you  as  a  son,  and  Felicia,  who  sym- 
pathizes fully  in  your  sorrow,  will  do  her  best  to 
console  you.  She  is  just  the  same  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  admiration  which  she 
has  received:  so  sweet-tempered,  so  affectionate, 
so  unpretending." 

"  Miss  Medlycott' s  time  must  be  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  Sir  Christopher  Holmes  to  allow  of 
her  bestowing  a  thought  on  me,"  replied  Delaval 
ironically,  aware  that  the  guardians  of  the  silly 
youth  had  refused  their  consent  to  the  match ;  and 
bearing  no  especial  good- will  to  Sir  Thomas,  since 
he  had  been  accused,  truly  or  untruly,  of  infusing 
into  his  uncle's  mind  those  painful  suspicions 
which  had  wrought  him  so  much  evil. 

"  My  dear  Morton,  how  can  you  believe  such 
nonsense  f"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  flattering  him- 
self that  the  remark  was  dictated  by  jealousy,  and 
laying  a  peculiar  stress  on  the  you.  "  To  be  sure 
the  young  man  would  go  down  on  his  knees  to 
have  her ;  and  it  might  be  considered  a  good  offer 
for  some  girls,  though  not  for  Felicia,  who  has 
had  several  much  better:  but  my  daughter  will 
not  hear  of  him.  Indeed  I  amflMetimes  very 
anxious  about  the  girl;  there  i^Hfensive  look 
about  her,  and  has  been  for  sorsMKnths— ever 
since  you  quitted  England— that  makes  me  fear 
her  heart  is  no  longer  m  her  own  keeping.* • 

44  Really.  Then  I  misunderstood  her  brother, 
who  spoke  of  her  being  attached  to  Sir  Christo- 


pher, and  claimed  my  congratulations,"  observed 
Delaval  drily. 

"  My  dear  Morton,  you  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  not  see  through  this  ?  He  might  wish  to  mis- 
lead you,  fearful  of  your  suspecting  her  feelings— 
but  come  over  to  Medlycott  Hall  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Come  to-morrow.  Promise  me  that 
you  will." 

"  Impossible :  and  if  this  is  all  you  have  to  com- 
municate, allow  me  to  rejoin—" 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  consult  you  upon,"  exclaimed  the 
bustling  Sir  Thomas,  interrupting  him,  and,  as 
usual,  seizing  hold  of  his  button  to  detain  him. 
44 1  see  you  are  impatient,  so  I  will  go  direct  to 
the  point ;  indeed  we  must  decide  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  we  may  have  the  start  in  a  canvass,  for 
there  is  another  candidate  spoken  of.  Our  old 
county  member,  Mr.  Hoxley,  is  going  to  resign— 
I  know  it  for  certain,  though  it  is  a  great  secret ; 
and  I  want  you  to  take  his  place.  With  your 
principles,  and  such  an  immense  property,  you 
will  be  certain  of  success ;  and  I  will  take  half  the 
trouble  off  your  hands— write  your  addresses- 
give  hints  for  your  speeches,  &c.,  &c." 

44  And  dictate  my  votes : — I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Morton.  I  shall  think  it 
no  trouble :— you  know  I  always  looked  upon  you 
as  my  son." 

44 1  know  you  did,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Delaval 
in  the  same  tone  which  had  before  annoyed  and 
puzzled  the  scheming  baronet,  though  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  his  vexation.  "But  there 
are  two  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  plan.  First — thought  and  travel 
nave  given  me  more  liberal  opinions  than  would 
suit  your  member ;  and  secondly — my  uncle  has 
left  a  will  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  property, 
landed  and  personal,  to  Mrs.  Morton." 

14  Is  it  possible  ?  And  women  can't  stand,  and 
her  son  is  married,"  exclaimed  the  astounded  ba- 
ronet, leaving  his  hold  of  the  button,  and  in  his 
dismay  unconsciously  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud. 

44  Exactly  so,"  answered  Delaval  drily. 

"But  surely  you  mean  to  dispute  the  will," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  rallying.  "It  is  madness  to 
leave  such  a  large  landed  property— such  im- 
mense county  interest  to  a  woman.  She  must 
know  that  she  has  no  right  to  it,  or  her  son  would 
have  attended  the  funeral." 

44  Mr.  Fleming  is  confined  to  his  bed  from  indis- 
position, Mr.  Sainsbury  tells  me." 

44  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  feel  they 
have  no  right :  he  would  not  be  ill  if  his  mother 
had  really  come  into  such  a  property  as  Morton 
Park.  Either  the  will  is  a  forgery,  or  your  uncle 
was  not  in  his  senses  when  he  signed  it.  He  was 
very  odd  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  now  I  remem- 
ber ;  talked  nonsense  about  the  chair  in  which  his 
poor  wife  died,  1  can  swear  to  that ;  and  I  dare 
say  some  of  your  friends  can  swear  to  other  things. 
It  is  nonsense  to  leave  a  woman  such  a  property- 
it  ought,  and  it  shall  be  yours.  We  want  you  for 
our  member — there  is  no  one  else  with  fortune 
and  spirit  enough  to  stand  a  contest,  which  is 
threatened." 

44  But  my  too  liberal  principles,  Sir  Thomas." 

"Oh!  hang  liberal  principles;  they  might  do  very 
well  abroad,  or  if  you  were  standing  for  a  radical  bo- 
rough ;  one  must  sport  such  things  then ;  but  the 
owner  of  such  an  estate  as  Morton  Park,  must  be 
for  upholding  all  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy." 

44  Then  you  consider  principles  a  mere  matter 
of  fortune,  or  expediency." 

14 To  be  sure,  my  dear  Delaval;  every  man  of 
the  world  sees  that.  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast 
of  consistency,  and  clamour  when  one  from  your 
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own  side  rats  to  the  other,  but  self,  family,  and 
county  must  be  looked  to  first.  Dispute  the  will, 
Delaval.  I  will  swear  to  your  uncle's  having  been 
odd  and  childish ;  hunt  up  evidence— -engage  public 
opinion  in  your  favour— in  short  do  any  thing  to 
serve  you. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Thomas,  this  is  most  friendly ; 
and  I  will  avail  myself  at  once  of  your  kindness, 
since  you  have  always  considered  me  as  your  son. 
My  handsome  allowance  ceased  at  my  uncle's 
death,  and  law  is  expensive:  moreover  I  have 
nothing  to  live  on  till  the  will  has  been  set  aside. 
Will  you  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds,  or  so,  to  go 
on  with?" 

"  I  thought  your  allowance  at  least  was  secured 
to  you,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  in  fresh  dismay. 

"  No,  I  lose  all,  and  must  look  to  my  friends; 
not  that  there  are  many  to  whom  I  would  apply, 
but  as  you  have  such  a  great  regard  for  me,  and 
are  so  ready  to  serve  me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asking  you  for  a  loan.  A  thousand  pounds  will  be 
nothing  to  you,  with  your  large  fortune." 

"No;  nothing  at  all — at  any  other  time,"  re- 
plied Sir  Thomas  huskily,  sidling  away.  "But 
just  at  the  present  moment — it  is  most  unlucky, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  but  my  son  has  been 
so  extravagant  that  I  have  not  as  much  ready 
money  at  the  bankers.  Young  men  of  the  world 
are  very  expensive,  my  dear  Delaval." 

"  You  can  give  me  bills  at  three,  or  even  six 
months  date.  They  will  be  sure  to  be  honoured ; 
and  you  are  so  anxious  to  serve  me." 

"  Oh !  certainly;  I  would  do  any  thing  in  pru- 
dence to  serve  you ;  but  I  make  it  a  point  of  duty 
never  to  give  bills ;  for  my  honoured  father  said  to 
me  on  his  death-bed — '  Thomas,  never  give  bills.1 
Law  is  expensive ;  and  as  you  have  not  even  your 
allowance,  had  not  you  better  look  about  you  a 
little  first,  and  try  what  evidence  you  can  collect 
before  you  get  into  chancery  ?" 

'*  Wny  this  may  be  more  prudent.  So  suppose 
I  go  over  to  Medlycott  Hall  to-morrow  to  consult 
with  you  about  witnesses,  money,  &c." 

"  Why,  now  I  think  of  it,  my  dear  Delaval,  I 
am  particularly  engaged  for  the  next  ten  days,  so 
you  had  better  not  wait  for  me,  but  consult  some 
one  else.  It  is  very  unlucky;  but  they  will  do 
nothing  in  the  county  without  me." 

"  Well  never  mind  your  being  absent,  I  can  just 
ride  over  and  ask  Felicia  the  cause  of  her  pensive 
looks." 

"Don't  think  of  it,  Delaval,  when  you  have 
something  so  much  more  important  to  attend  to : 
besides  Felicia  is  going  to  stay  with  Lady  Lin- 
ton," replied  Sir  Thomas,  gradually  edging  to- 
wards the  door  as  he  spoke,  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  sliding  into  the  other  room. 

"  Self  family,  and  county.  So  I  have  unmask- 
ed a  tnanceuvrer,  and  got  rid  of  a  prosy,  meddling 
egotist,  at  the  expense  of  reading  a  dark  page  in 
the  history  of  the  human  heart.  '  Lt  jcu  ne  vaut 
pan  la  cbandeUe*  I  knew  him  before,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  knows  himself  the  better  for  this  expose1,  or 
could  feel  the  full  extent  of  my  scorn,  though 
shrinking  from  my  glance,",  thought  Morton  De- 
laval, as  he  re-entered  the  room  to  receive  the 
adieus  of  his  other  guests.  Sir  Thomas  was  speak- 
ing to  Sainsbury  as  he  appeared,  but  broke  off  the 
conversation  immediately  with  an  impolitic  abrupt- 
ness, which  proclaimed  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 

The  baronet's  parting  bow  was  stiff  and  hur- 
ried ;  and  if  a  smile  curled  Delaval* s  lip,  it  was 
not  such  a  smile  as  pleased  his  embarrassed  guest. 

The  last  carriage  had  scarcely  passed  through 
the  last  gate,  ere  Delaval  entered  the  britscna 
which  was  waiting  to  bear  him  away  from  the 
scene  of  so  much  sorrow  and  disappointment.  He 


had  fulfilled  his  uncle's  last  wishes,  and  had  no 
right  to  make  a  longer  sojourn  in  the  home  of  his 
forefathers.  He  was  there  only  on  sufferance,  and 
to  linger  after  tjje  performance  of  the  last  sad  duty 
was  to  lay  himself  under  an  obligation  to  her  who 
had  stent  between  him  and  his  rightful  inheritance, 
and  robbed  him  of  all  he  most  valued  on  earth. 
The  home  of  his  childhood  was  no  longer  a  home 
for  him ;  and  he  must  go  forth  into  the  world,  an 
outcast  and  a  beggar.  He  who  had  been  reared 
in  sulendour — cradled  in  luxury — the  indulged  of 
kind  relatives — the  courted  of  the  worldly — the 
expectant  of  great  wealth,  was  now  struggling 
against  the  evils  of  poverty — the  neglect  of  the 
worldly-minded ;  and  must  work  his  way  to  a  bare 
competence,  for  he  could  hope  no  more,  without 
the  cheering  smile  of  loving  kindred,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  winning,  by  his  toil,  the  woman  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  heart. 

As  the  carriage  reached  the  last  point  on  the 
road  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  old  house,  he  turned  to  take  one  last,  long  look. 
The  sun  was  shining  full  upon  it,  throwing  out  the 
richness  of  its  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its 
position;  all  around  it  was  bright  and  glowing. 
Delaval  drew  back  with  a  sharper  pang.  The 
home  that  had  sheltered  his  infancy  should  not 
have  looked  so  bright  when  he,  its  rightful  heir, 
was  leaving  it  for  ever,  a  beggar,  and  an  exile. 
He  turned  to  the  village  church  and  the  mauso- 
leum :  both  were  in  gloom — in  shadow.  It  was  a 
foolish  fancy ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  they  sympa- 
thized with  him — took  part  in  his  sorrow :  and  his 
eye  dwelt  upon  them  till  intervening  trees  shut 
them  out  from  his  view.  He  had  entered  the  car- 
riage with  a  steady,  and  a  stately  step,  for  the 
gaping  menials,  hired  by  Mrs.  Morton,  were 
watching  his  departure ;  but  a  bleeding  heart  lay 
beneath  a  dignified  demeanour,  and  a  faintness 
came  across  him  as  he  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
domains  of  Morton  Park. 

He  was  alone,  for  Adams  had  been  left  behind 
to  arrange  the  removal  of  all  his  own  especial 
goods  and  chattels,  with  strict  orders  to  claim  no- 
thing, the  possession  of  which  could  be  disputed ; 
and  the  necessity  of  paying  turnpikes,  post- 
boys, &c,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
prevented  his  mind  from  dwelling  as  much  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done  on  the  dark  destiny 
which  fate  was  weaving  round  him. 

However  satisfied  in  nis  own  mind  that  Morton 
Park  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  really  was  his  by  the 
deed  of  which  his  uncle  had  spoken,  he  had  deem- 
ed it  most  prudent  to  offer  no  further  opposition  to 
Mrs.  Morton's  claims,  till  his  own  rights  should 
be  fully  established  by  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ment on  which  they  were  grounded ;  and  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  Barnes  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing from  him  where  this  valuable  paper  was  to  be 
found ;  whilst  Adams  was  to  gather  what  infor- 
mation he  could  from  the  witnesses  to  the  will, 
the  villagers,  and  some  of  the  old  domestics. 

Barnes  was  found,  and  Barnes  was  most  anxious 
to  see  his  young  master  established  as  the  heir  of 
his  uncle's  vast  possessions ;  but,  except  confirm- 
ing the  report  that  some  deed,  which  he  believed 
was  to  that  effect,  had  once  existed,  he  could  do 
little  to  further  his  wishes. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Morton's  death,  Barnes  had 
been  called  on  to  witness  his  master's  signature 
to  a  deed,  which  Mr.  Sainsbury  had  told  him 
afterwards  in  confidence,  on  his  expressing  some 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  secured  the  whole  of  the 
property  to  Delaval;  but  the  contents  of  the  paper 
had  not  been  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the 
valet.  Mr.  Sainsbury,  who  had  drawn  it  up  and 
witnessed  it,  was  dead— his  son  positively  denied 
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all  knowledge  of  such  a  document ;  and  .the  clerk,  j  whom  he  had  long  considered  a  disgrace  to  his 
who,  during  the  accidental  absence  of  young  Sains-  profession. 

bury,  had  also  officiated  as  a  witness,  had  long!     "  Who  is  to  be  the  new  county  member!"  ask- 
since  been  reported  as  wrecked  in  one  of  the  emi- '  ed  Mr.  Hudson  of  Sir  Thomas  Medlycott,  as  they 
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grant  ships  which  had  sailed  for  America. 

Whether  the  paper  whose  signature  he  had  wit- 
nessed was  a  wfll  or  a  deed  of  gift — a  revocable, 
or  an  irrevocable  act;  and  whether  it  had  been 
destroyed  or  was  still  in  existence,  the  trusty 
Barnes  knew  not.  He  believed  that  it  had  been 
taken  away  by  Mr.  Sainsbury  at  the  time  ;  but  of 
its  after  destination  he  could  not  even  form  a  con- 
jecture ;  and  Mr.  Morton's  assertion  that  he  could 
tell  where  it  was  concealed,  was  evidently  the  as- 
sertion of  a  bewildered  mind,  founded  in  all  pro- 
bability on  some  confused  remembrance  of  his 
having  seen  him  sign  it.  Barnes  was  ready  to  bear 
testimony  that  Mr.  Morton  on  many  occasions, 
particularly  after  Delaval' s  departure,  had  declared 
that  the  whole  of  the  property  would  go  to  his 
first  wife* s  nephew,  on  nis  death ;  and  that  at  the 
time  of  his  second  marriage  he  had  said  that  he 
could  make  no  settlements  on  Mrs.  Fleming,  as 
every  thing  belonged  of  right  to  Delaval :  but  still 
what  were  bare  assertions  against  a  will  clearly 
drawn  up,  and  legally  witnessed  f  Mr.  Sandfyrd 
had  heard  the  same  declarations ;  but  could  give 
no  positive  evidence  as  to  any  deed,  though  he  be- 
lieved such  to  have  been  executed,  for  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's unhappy  jealousy,  fostered  as  it  now  appear- 
ed by  Mrs.  Fleming,  had  made  him  unwilling  to 
repose  perfect  confidence  in  an  v.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  will  fancied  he  had  heard  Mr.  Morton 
say  in  an  under  tone,  whilst  signing  his  name,  "  it 
will  be  of  no  use,"  but  he  could  not  nor  would 
not  positively  swear  to  this ;  and  a  fancy  would 
meet  with  little  credit  from  judge  or  juror. 

Barnes  and  others  of  the  old  domestics  were 
ready  to  bear  witness  that  Mr.  Morton  had  not 
been  like  himself  for  some  months  before  his  mar- 
riage ;  never,  as  many  thought,  after  parting  with 
his  nephew;  but  supposing  that  their  evidence, 
and  it  was  scarcely  strong  enough  for  that,  could 
establish  the  old  man's  incapacity,  without  the 
production  of  some  will  or  deed  m  Delaval' s  fa- 
vour, the  property,  as  Mrs.  Morton  had  told  her 
niece,  would  descend  to  the  nearest  relatives  of 
Mr.  Morton,  not  to  those  of  his  first  wife ;  and  he 
who  had  so  long  believed  himself  the  heir  of  thou- 
sands would  still  remain  a  beggar.  That  such  a 
deed  did  still  exist,  or  was  supposed  to  exist  by 
Stephen  Sainsbury  and  Mrs.  Morton,  Delaval  did 
not  doubt ;  but  the  conviction  of  the  disinherited 
heir  was  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  a  decision 
in  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  clever  solicitor,  a 
former  partner  of  the  elder  Mr.  Sainsbury' s,  before 
whom  ne  laid  all  the  information  which  he  had 
been  able  to  procure,  shook  his  head  at  the  paucity 
of  evidence ;  and,  being  a  man  of  honour  as  well 
as  talent,  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  esta- 
blishing Ins  claims  without  being  able  to  produce 
some  stronger  proofs  of  their  justice. 

Delaval  saw  all  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and 

gelded  to  them,  though  with  great  reluctance, 
very  feeling  was  outraged  by  this  triumph  of  the 
wily  woman  who  had  usurped  the  place  of  his 
aunt,  tyrannized  over  his  uncle,  and  blighted  his 
own  brilliant  prospects ;  but  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. It  would  be  madness  to  commence  a  suit  for 


entered  a  room  in  'the  best  inn  at  Ringleton. 
"Morton  Delaval?" 

"  Morton  Fiddlestick !"  replied  the  baronet  tes- 
tily, closing  one  door  behind  him,  but  never  re- 
marking that  one  on  the  other  aide  was  still  ajar, 
and  little  suspecting  that  the  apartment  into  which 
it  opened  was  at  this  moment  occupied  by  this  very 
Morton  Fiddlestick  himself;  who  was  waiting, 
much  against  his  inclination,  for  horses  to  convey 
him  on  his  way  to  town.  "  Why  he  is  beggar— 
an  absolute  beggar ;  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world, 
and,  with  his  habits  of  expense,  will  so 


and  who  has  the  property 


soon  be  in  a 
gaol." 

44  You  don't  say  so ! 
then?" 

44  Mr.  Morton's  widow,  one  of  the  nioet  sensi- 
ble, fascinating  women  I  ever  met  with.  I  saw 
her  two  days  since,  to  talk  over  the  representation 
of  the  county.  I  wanted  her,  as  she  could  not 
stand  herself,  to  make  over  the  property  to  her 
son,  and  then  he  would  make  us  a  capital  member; 
so  ready  to  spend,  and  could  make  such  plausible 
speeches  to  the  electors,  and  their  wives  too.  She 
was  mightily  flattered  by  the  proposition,  but  de- 
clined the  otter  out  of  delicacy  to  Delaval ;  not  that 
she  owes  him  any  delicacy,  for  he  has  behaved 
shamefully  to  her,  and  all  the  family,  spreading 
falsehoods  about  her  conduct  to  the  old  man, 
though  every  body  knows  there  never  was  a  more 
attentive,  or  affectionate  wife ;  never  naming  htm 
latterly,  without  tears  in  her  eves ;  and  absolutely 
threatening  to  go  to  law  with  her,  though  she  of- 
fered in  the  most  handsome  way,  notwithstanding 
his  ill  conduct,  to  give  him  more  than  the  allow- 
ance made  him  by  his  doting  uncle.  She  could 
not  forget  that  he  was  her  late  husband's  nephew, 
she  said,— only  nephew-in-law  by  the  way — 
though  he  might  be  considered  in  some  sense  the 
murderer  of  his  poor  old  uncle,  bursting  rudely 
into  his  room,  and  making  a  scene,  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  thousand  miles  off;  and  this  after 
having  refused  to  return  in  spite  of  his  uncle's  fre- 
quent entreaties." 

"  And  that  is  why  Mr.  Morton  disinherited  him, 
I  suppose." 

"Exactly  so;  after  bearing  with  him  a  long 

•ne." 
4  But  was  not  he  engaged  at  one  time  to  the 
r?   If  soi 


time. 


present  Mrs.  Fleming?  If  so  that  might  account 
for  his  not  wishing  to  return  after  she  had  jilted 
him." 

"What  could  the  poor  girl  dot  She. had  no 
other  home  you  know;  and  uncle,  aunt,  and 
nephew  all  urged  her  acceptance  of  Delaval ;  but 
when  she  heard  of  his  goings  on  in  Italy  with 
some  Italian  Signora,  she  very  properly  wrote  to 
break  off  the  engagement,  ana  married  Fleming, 
to  whom  she  is  much  attached." 

44  Was  that  it,  Medlycott  ?  I  have  heard  a  very 
different  tale." 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,  for  Delaval  is  so  enraged 
at  his  uncle  showing  his  sense  of  his  misconduct 
by  disinheriting  him,  that  he  is  spreading  all  sorts 
or  scandal  against  Mrs.  Morton  and  her  son ;  brib- 
ing discarded  servants  to  speak  evil  of  her ;  and. 


the  recovery  of  his  property  in  the  face  of  such  as"!  told  you  before,  absolutely  threatening  to  dis 
>  he  quitted  Mr.  Lucas  with  thanks  pute  the  will.    But  he  had  better  let  that  alone 


sound  advice,  sol.„  n ....  _-w,  „„„  »M«~-«  r ,-v  „.„.    «»,  m  „„*,.  „*„„.  Iwm  luul  „„„,, 

for  his  counsel,  adding  that  he  relied  on  him  to  be )  and  leave  the  county  guietly ;  for  the  public  voice 
on  the  alert,  and  emnlnv  hia  ntmnat  ^ndAavnttm  tn  js  decidedly  against  him." 

"  Lucky  that  he  did  not  marry  your  daughter,  i 

k*l    AVnaMaJ    AHA.    " 


on  the  alert,  and  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
obtain  further  proofs  in  his  favour,  a  task  which 
the  worthy  solicitor  most  readily  undertook,  both 


on  account  of  his  regard  for  the  disappointed  ex- 
pectant; and  his  dislike  to  Stephen  Sainsbury, 


you  expected  once.' 

"  Oh !  that  was  all  idle  gossip,  I  was  obliged  to 
be  civil  to  him,  for  my  old  friend's  sake ;  and  per- 
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haps  he  may  have  founded  some  hopee  on  that  ci-  j 
vility;  but  Felicia  never  liked  him,  and  I  saw, 
through  him  at  once,  and  predicted  what  he  would 
turn  out.  He  had  never  much  talent }  and  now 
that  he  has  nothing  he  ha»  turned  radical—- as  all 
beggars  do." 

**  Morton  Delaval  turned  radical !  Are  you  cer- 
tain of  this?" 

"  Quite  certain.  I  believe  he  had  something  to 
do  with  the  carbonari,  and  such  fellows  abroad, 
and  you  may  expect  to  hear  him  advocating  uni- 
versal suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  the  agra- 
rian law.  He  nas  nothing  to  lose  by  such  doctrines, 
and  may  gain  something  in  a  scramble." 

"Delaval  gain  any  thing  in  a  scramble f  I 
thought  he  had  been  too  indolent  and  aristocratic 
for  that." 

"  Aristocratic !  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean ;  and  looked  like  an  emperor  at 
the  head  of  his  array  even  whilst  he  was  asking 
me  to  lend  him  money ;  and  as  for  his  indolence  I 
would  back  his  climbing  Snowdon  in  ten  minutes.' ' 

"  Did  he  ask  you  to  lend  him  money  f " 

"  Ay ;  and  pressed  it  too,  so  that  I  had  some 
difficulty  to  keep  out  of  the  scrape." 

"  Then  I  shall  cut  the  acquaintance ;  for  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  know  a  man  who  wants  to  bor- 
row money.'" 

"You  are  quite  n      , , 

looks  thunder  and  lightning  if  you  refuse.    He  is 

eatly  altered,  and  tor  the  worse.    I  would  lay  a 


( You  are  quite  riant,  Hudson ;  and  Delaval 

\a  thunder  and  light 
greatly  altered,  and  tor 

hundred  pounds  that  he  is  in  gaol  for  sedition,  an 
assault,  or  debt,  within  the  year." 

"  Done !  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Delaval,  Stalking 
into  the  room,  for  he  had  no  other  way  of  exit, 
and  looking  very  much  like  the  emperor  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  the  precipitate  climber  of 
Snowdon.  "  You  are  witness,  Hudson,  and  shall 
hold  the  stakes.  I  am  disinherited ;  and  therefore 
the  greatest  villain  that  walks  the  earth.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen :"  and  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  Morton  quitted  the  apartment,  leaving  Hud- 
son and  Sir  Thomas  speechless  and  confounded. 

Before  they  had  recovered  from  their  dismay 
and  confusion,  he  who  had  so  startled  them,  was 
on  his  way  to  London. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"A  thousand  welcomes,  Delaval !"  cried  Er 
nest  Gifibrd,  meeting  his  friend  at  the  door  of  his 
small,  but  well-furnished  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Regent's  Park.  "  But  I  am  not  to 
stay  speechifying  here*  for  Susan  insists  on  my 
taking  you  to  her  directly,  that  she  may  thank  you 
for  giving  her  such  a  piece  of  perfection  for  a  hus- 
band ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  will  not  be 
required  to  kiss  our  boy— your  godson." 

"You  are  happy,  Gifibrd;  I  read  it  in  your 
looks— your  tone.  Thank  heaven  then  there  is 
one  bright  thread  in  the  dark  web  of  my  destiny ; 
and  one  good  deed  to  set  against  my  catalogue  of 


*  *  Catalogue  of  sins !    What  do  you  mean,  Mor 
ton?"  asked  Gifibrd,  struck  with  the  bitterness  of 
his  tone. 

"I  am  a  beggar,  Gifibrd :  and  therefore  the 
greatest  sinner  unhung.  If  I  had  not  quitted  the 
good  county  of—  in  haste,  I  might  have  been 
hunted  to  death  like  a  mad  dog,  for  ill  conduct  to 
my  uncle,  and  the  Flemings.  The  morality  of  the 
wnole  county  is  up  in  arms  at  my  wickedness : 
and  all  mean  to  cut  the  acquaintance,  lest  I  should 
ask  them  to  lend  me  money.  But  we  must  not 
keep  your  wife  waiting,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 


shall  not  toe  sorry  to  get  the  meeting  over ;  our 
parting  at  Naples  was  none  of  the  happiest." 

"  Gifibrd  assures  me  that  you  think  nim  perfec- 
tion," said  Delaval,  returning  the  warm  welcome 
of  his  hostess,  with  a  pressure  of  her  hand,  and 
assuming  the  gaiety  which  he  could  not  feel. 

"Ernest  is  very  impertinent;  grown  quite  un- 
bearable since  Lord  Erringcourt  nas  said  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  should  do  without  him," 
answered  Susan  with  a  look  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion, that  might  have  contented  even  the  most  ex- 
acting lover. 

"  Has  Lord  Erringcourt  said  this  f  I  congratu- 
late you,  Gifibrd." 

"  Yes,  that  he  has:  and  said  it  publicly  too," 
answered  the  gratified  wife.  "  And  we  owe  this 
— we  owe  almost  everything  to  you,"  she  added 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  Delaval:  Susan  says  truly ;  we  owe  all 
our  happiness  to  you.  But  for  your  interference 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  ask  Susan  to  be  mine ; 
but. for  your  recommendation,  Lord  Erringcourt 
had  not  taken  me  as  his«secretary."  * 

"Who  told  you  this  I" 

"His  lordship  himself." 

V  Then  he  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  minis- 
try for  not  being  able  to  keep  a  secret ;  and  as  for 
my  encouragement,— you  can  judge  from  Gilford's 
present  impertinence,  whether  he  stood  in  need  of 
any  counsel  from  me.  But  where  is  my  name- 
sake and  godson,  whom  I  am  to  laud  and  kiss  that 
his  mother  may  proclaim  me  the  descendant  of  the 
seven  sages  of  ancient  times." 

"  What  has  become  of  Bennett  f "  asked  Dela- 
val of  Gifibrd,  as  the  friends  sat  together  after 
dinner. 

"He  is  sub-editor  to  the Review;  hope- 
ful and  grateful ;  longing  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  as  is  also  his  wife.  What  you  sent  him 
has  paid  off  all  his  debts ;  and  he  now  stands  fair 
with  the  world  again,  owing  nothing,  and  gaining 
a  competence." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  no  longer  needs  my 
aid ;  for  I  can  benefit  no  one  now." 

"  Say  not  so,  Delaval,  you  can  teach  men  how 
to  bear  misfortunes  as  they  should." 

"  I  must  first  learn  the  lesson  myself.  But  ere 
I  proceed  to  ask  of  others,  I  would  speak  of  the 
thousand  pounds  which  I  found  laid  on  my  dress- 
ing table :  you  know  it  was  always  intended  as  a 

"  I  never  received  it  but  as  a  loan ;  and  can  now 
repay  it  without  difficulty.  Say  no  more  about  it, 
Delaval,  I  entreat  you.  I  owe  you  much,  very 
much  besides ;  and  should  you  ever  renin  your 
fortune,  which  I  trust  you  will,  we  shall  look  for 
a  handsome  present  to  our  little  Morton,  so  let 
that  content  you.  Neither  Susan  nor  myself  will 
ever  take  back  the  thousand  pounds.  We  are  as 
proud  as  yourself." 

"  Proud,  Gifibrd !  ay,  so  I  am  \  and  a  thousand 
evil  things  beside.  Well,  let  this  stand  then,  for 
I  have  nothing  else  in  the  world,  save  what  my 
britska  will  fetch ;  and  about  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  balance  of  my  allowance  up  to  my  uncle's 
death ;  and  were  I  further  to  discuss  the  point,  I 
might  play  the  fool — or  the  woman.  To  conclude 
ray  discourse  on  futurity,  begun  at  dinner,  did  not 
you  say  that  Lord  Erringcourt  wanted  a  confiden- 
tial servant." 

"  Certainly ;  but  how  can  that  affect  you  f " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  his  lordship's  gentleman, 
Gifibrd,  if  that  is  what  has  disturbed  your  equa- 
nimity ;  I  very  much  doubt  if  I  could  be  any- 
thing so  useful.  But  do  you  think  Lord  Erring- 
court would  take  Adams  on  my  recommendation  f  ' 

1  'You're  not  going  to  part  with  Adams,  Delaval?" 
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"  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  abused  b^  my  ene- 
mies, but  I  mu9t  also  be  satirised  by  my  friends  I 
Do  you  too  suppose,  that  I  cannot  exist  without 
Adams,  to  eat,  sleep,*  walk,  talk,  and  think  for 
me  ?  I  have  been  tutored  by  you,  Gifford — tutored 
by  suffering ;  and  really  can  tie  my  own  shoes, 
though  I  do  not  deny  that  it  will  cost  me  a  pang 
to  part  with  one  so  faithful  and  attached." 

"You  must  not  part  with  him,  Delaval.  We 
have  a  room  and  a  welcome  for  him,  as  well  as 
for  you ;  and  he  has  already  established  himself 
head  nurse  under  Susan.  You  should  have  seen 
him  as  I  did,  tossing  our  crowing  boy  as  I  came 
down  to  dinner/' 

"I  am  no  longer  a  petted  boy,  Gifford,  to  have 
all  I  wish  for ;  but  with  the  power  of  manhood, 
have  come  its  duties.  I  must  wrestle  with  fortune 
Wd  compel  her  favour  by  force :  but  the  wit  that 
may  gain  one  penny  loaf,  may  be  unequal  to  ob- 
taining a  second.  My  means  will  not  justify  my 
retaining  Adams,  nor  can  I  accept  your  offer  of 
regaining  with  you.  I  must  be  independent ;  we 
poor  people  are  proud,  and  I  now  better  under- 
stand your  feelings  in  former  days.  I  must  have 
a  place  of  my  own  to  sulk  in,  where  I  can  quarrel 
with  the  world  and  then  with  myself;  a  corner  to 
retreat  to,  where  I  can  growl  away  my  vexation. 
It  is  of  no  use  arguing  the  point,  Gifford.  I  feel 
all  your  friendship ;  but  I  am  resolute." 

"Susan  will  be  still  more  disappointed  than 
myself,"  said  Ernest. 

"  A  little  thought  will  convince  you  of  the  wis- 
dom of  my  decision.  I  cannot  afford  to  be  an  idle 
man  about  town ;  mind  and  body  require  that  I 
should  toil  with  head  and  hands.  I  dare  not  let 
either  be  inactive  just  at  present." 

"  Then  what  do  you  purpose  doing  f" 

"  Writing  a  book,  if  Bennett  will  engage  to 
furnish  a  flaming  review  of  it.  Half  the  world 
makes  a  point  of  believing  whatever  it  sees  in 
print ;  ana  millions  are  led  by  puffs,  whilst  pro- 
testing against  the  folly." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  subject  of  your  work  t" 
asked  Gifford  smiling. 

"That  is  not  yet  quite  decided.  Perhaps  a 
Comic  Cookery  book ;  or  a  biting  satire  on  the 
follies  which  I  can  no  longer  pursue ;  losers  are 
always  facetious,  or  bitter.  Or  it  may  turn  out  a 
traveller's  hash ;  or  the  history  of  the  learned  pig 
by  a  travelled  bore.  Travellers  always  tell  strange 
tales,  and  poor  men  are  always  bores.  You  shake 
your  head,  Gifford,  in  disapprobation  of  my  pre- 
sent mood.  You  are  right,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  I  shall  be  sweeter-tempered  to-morrow,  for  I 
am  over  bitter  to-day.  To  think  that  this  woman 
should  fill  my  good  aunt's  place,  carrying  the 
suffrages  of  all  men  with  her,  whilst  I  am  ac 
cused  of  hastening  my  uncle's  death  by  my  sud< 
den  return." 

"  But  she  has  not  won  the  suffrages  of  all.  You 
have  a  resolute  champion  in  Mr.  Gwyer." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Gwyer.  The  very  thought  of  his 
cheerful  temper  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  I 
wish  I  could  keep  him  under  a  glass  case  in  my 
little,  dingy,  dirty  room." 

"  What  dingy,  dirty  room  do  you  mean!" 

"  The  one  in  which  I  found  you  just  before  we 
went  abroad.    I  have  resolved  on  renting  it." 

"You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Gifford 
warmly.  "  This  is  nonsense,  ihave  not  forgot- 
ten your  look  of  pity  and  horror.  You  could  not 
live  there  a  week/' 

"You  lived  there  a  month.  Let  me  have  my 
own  way,  Gifford ;  I  shall  be  cured  of  my  cox- 
combry the  sooner.  The  knife  must  be  used  un- 
sparingly, or,  like  a  cancer,  the  disease  will  break 
out  again." 


"  Take  a  few  days  to  think." 

"Think!  I  must  not  think — I  must  be  up  and 
doing." 

"Well,  wait  for  a  few  days  only;  to-morrow 
you  dine  with  Lord  Erringcourt." 

"  Ah !  I  was  thinking  of  hiring  myself  out  as  a 
side  dish,  at  so  much  a  dinner ;  only  I  am  afraid 
I  am  too  young,  and  decided,  to  be  a  popular  diner 
out.  You  should  be  sufficiently  old  to  save  pru- 
dent mammas  all  fears  for  their  daughters; — suffi- 
ciently silent  never  to  interfere  with  distinguished 
talkers ;  and  sufficiently  pliable  to  yield  to  argu- 
ments, or  no  arguments ;  a  good  listener  to  prosy 
stories — a  skilful  reporter  of  scandalous  ones ;  and 
a  tolerable  convener,  an  rette,  nothing  remarka- 
ble. A  lion  should  have  a  splendid  mane,  a  state- 
ly presence,  and  a  magnificent  growl ;  but  a  jackal, 
the  mere  caterer  for  lions,  has  nothing  distinguished 
about  him.  Would  it  be  possible,  think  you,  to 
tame  myself  down  into  a  popular  diner  out  7" 

"  I  doubt  it,  Delaval ;  certainly  not  in  your  pre- 
sent mood." 

"So  do  I;  but  we  will  consult  Mrs.  Gifford 
about  it." 

"  Whose  note  are  you  studying  so  attentively, 
Susan?"  inquired  her  husband  on  entering  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Are  you  jealous,  Ernest  f  Yea,  you  are ;  so 
to  prevent  yourplaying  Othello  I  suppose  I  must 
let  you  see  it.  Read  it :  you  can  best  decide  what 
is  to  be  done." 

"  It  concerns  you,  Delaval,"  said  Gifford,  after 
perusing  the  note.    "  Here  is  an  offer." 

"  It  comes  too  late — I  am  engaged.  I  intend  to 
poison  you,  and  have  Mrs.  Gifford,  seeing  what  a 
submissive  wife  she  is." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Gifford  laughing. 

"And  so  you  ought;  for  your  ghost  will  have 
the  supreme  felicity  of  hearing  every  hour  in  the 
day,  lamentations  for  her  first — poor  dear  husband ; 
and  I  shall  be  bored  to  death  with  repetitions  of- 
ay, it  was  not  so  in  poor  dear  Ernest  s  time." 

"  Exactly :  so  you  had  better  give  up  the  idea," 
observed  Susan  with  a  smile. 

"  But  this  is  the  offer  of  a  house ;  and  not  of  a 
wife,"  said  Gifford. 

"  Then  I  accept  it,  provided  it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  situations— I  cannot  possibly  re- 
side in  any  other,  and  I  shall  establish  a  ladies' 
Boarding  House.  Don't  you  think  it  will  always 
be  full,  Mrs.  Gifford?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Susan, 
smiling  at  the  conceit,  yet  exchanging  a  glance 
with  her  husband,  which  told  how  much  she  was 
pained  by  the  bitterness  apparent  beneath  the  veil 
of  gaiety,  with  which  he  sought  to  hide  the  writh- 
ing, ana  the  wrestling  of  the  wounded  spirit. 

"  Do  you  remember  Miss  Hobson,  Delaval  f" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  with  all  your  gallantry  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  my  contempt  for  the  same. 
Is  that  an  invitation  to  their  villa  at  Cambervellf" 

"  Not  only  that ;  but  the  offer  of  a  house  in  this 
neighbourhood,  at  any  rent  you  please." 

"Psha!  The  offer  is  made  to  the  supposed 
heir  of  Morton  Park." 

"You  wrong  mother  and  daughter,  Delaval; 
they  know  all." 

"  Give  me  the  note,  Gifford." 

"  They  have  warm  hearts,  Delaval,  kind  hearts; 
but  they  have  no  polish,  and  their  offer  may  be  leas 
delicately  worded  than  you  would  desire. 

"  Pooh !  Gifford,  give  me  the  note,"  said  Dela- 
val colouring.  "  The  rich  expectant  was  too  cri- 
tical—-the  beggared  heir  has  learnt  to  priie  worth 
and  kindness  above  mere  rank  and  polish ;  or,  at 
least,  he  is  trying  to  do  so.  It  might  have  been 
*orded  better,  but  genuine  kindness  is  preferable 
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to  a  well-turned  phrase.  One  would  think  I  had 
saved  their  Uvea  instead  of  having  been  only 
shamed  into  bare  politeness  by  your  example.  I 
cannot  rent  their  house ;  but  I  can  appreciate  their 
sympathy,  though  bluntly  expressed;  besides,  you 
tell  me  they  have  been  staunch  friends  to  the  Ben- 
netts. I  will  call  on  them  to-morrow,  and  never 
laugh  at  their  villa  again.  Better  a  Cockney  dia- 
lect, than  a  selfish  heart.  You  look  incredulous, 
and  you  too,  Mrs.  Gilford.  Don't  put  me  in  the 
corner  to-night  and  I  will  try  and  be  a  better  boy 
to-morrow ;  but  my  present  mood  must  convince 
you  that  I  need  a  home  of  my  own  to  sulk  in,  as 
I  said  just  now,  where  I  may  growl  away  my  dis- 

fleasure  without  annoying  any  one.  Good  night ! 
am  like  the  fallen  angel—-l  cannot  bear  to  Took 
on  your  happiness ;  it  recalls  too  strongly  to  my 
mind  what  might  have  been." 

"  Give  him  time,  and  all  will  be  right.  It  is  a 
hard  trial,"  said  Gifford  excusingly,  marking  the 
tears  in  Susan's  eyes,  as  she  heard  nim  pacing  the 
floor  of  the  room  above.  "  It  is  a  noble  heart, 
made  nobler  by  adversity. " 

"  It  is.  How  could  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
so  truly  jilt  him  f" 

"She  was  not  worthy  of  that  love.  She  was 
sweet-tempered  and  lovely ;  but  had  no  strength 
of  character,  and  could  never  comprehend  of  what 
he  was  capable.  She  was  not  a  Susan  Easthope, 
and  so  I  told  him  when  I  saw  her.  Now  you  owe 
me  smile  upon  smile,  good  wife,  for  such  a  com- 
pliment." 

"lama  much  better  boy  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Gifibrd,  as  I  promised  to  be,  said  Morton  Dela- 
val aa  he  entered  the  breakfast-room;  "though 
Adams  considers  me  mad  because  I  contrived  to 
dress  myself  without  his  assistance.  Give  me 
plenty  of  sugar  in  my  tea  henceforth:  I  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  exertions  to  sweeten,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  bitters  of  life." 

The  resolution  so  jestingly  announced  had  been 
seriously  taken ;  and  Delayers  demeanour  towards 
the  Hobsons  and  the  few  acquaintances  whom  he 
met  at  this  somewhat  unfashionable  season  were 
convincing  proofs  that  he  had  not  only  made  such 
a  resolution,  but  fully  intended  to  keep  it,  as  well 
as  his  unhappy  circumstances,  and  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature  would  permit. 

Lord  Erringcourt' s  greeting  of  his  old  friend's 
nephew  was  frank  ana  cordial;  and  the  attention 
which  he  paid  to  his  observations  showed  how 
highly  he  appreciated  his  talents. 

"As  a  nch  man  I  ventured  to  recommend 
secretary  to  your  lordship,  as  a  poor  one  I  would 
recommend  a  confidential  servant,"  said  Morton 
Delaval  late  in  the  evening,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  Giflbrd's  having  left  the  room  to  answer  a  note 
for  Lord  Erringcourt. 

"  Let  the  confidential  servant  prove  but  of  half 
the  worth  of  my  secretary,  and  I  shall  be  your 
debtor  indeed.  Gifford  is  all  you  described  him 
to  be ;  and  I  only  wait  some  expected  chances  to 

Sve  him  a  situation  better  suited  to  his  talents, 
erring  a  foolery  or  two  during  his  courtship, 
which,  for  my  own  sake,  and  in  compliance  to 
your  wish,  I  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  Gif- 
ford has  united  the  quickness  of  talent  to  the  per- 
severance of  a  slower  intellect;  and  his  wile  is 
worthy  of  him,  which  is  saving  much.  Consider 
the  servant  you  recommend  as  engaged.  What  is 
his  name?" 

"  It  is  Adams,  my  lord,  of  whom  I  speak.  A 
thousand  thanks  for  this  prompt  compliance :  and 
more,  far  more,  for  your  kindness  to  Gifford  and 
his  wife." 

''Adams!  Mr.  Delaval,  you  cannot  think  of 
parting  with  Adams.'1 


You i  smile,  my  lord ;  and  think  with  Gifibrd, 
that  Aladdin  could  better  part  with  his  lamp,  or 
Whittington  with  his  cat,  than  Morton  Delaval 
with  Adams,  yet  it  must  be  so ;  and  I  must  learn 
to  be  independent  of  the  services  of  others.  You 
do  not  object  to  take  him,  I  hope ;  he  has  served 
me  more  faithfully  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  shall  most  readily  receive  him  into  my  ser- 
vice, since  you  really  desire  it ;  but  will  you  in 
return  grant  me  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  of 
your  uncle's,  and  allow  me  to  inquire  as  to  your 
own  views  and  projects  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  lord;  but  my  views  and  pro- 
jects are  too  commonplace  to  merit  your  attention. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  world  I  seek  to  make  money, 
with  this  distinction,  that  I  must  make  it  honour- 
ably or  starve." 

May  I  ask  how  you  purpose  to  make  it  ?" 
You  will  smile,  ss  most  politicians  and  men 
of  business  would,  if  I  say  in  the  first  instance  by 
authorship.  I  have  no  capital  and  no  friend,  sat 
least  none  to  whom  I  should  choose  to  apply ;  and 
authorship  requires  only  the  cheap  outlay  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper." 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  add  thereunto  time, 
labour,  and  anxiety — perhaps  patronage." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  three  first,  my  lord ; 
but  though  they  may  harass  me,  they  will  not 
bring  me  into  debt  to  others ;  and  for  the  fourth — 
I  am  not  going  to  publish  by  subscription,  and  if 
the  public  dubs  me  a  fool,  I  shall  submit  to  the 
decision." 
"  You  have  lofty  notions,  Mr.  Delaval." 
"  Too  lofty  your  lordship  thinks  for  one  who 
must  win  his  bread  by  his  own  labour.  I  deny 
not  the  charge.  My  change  of  circumstances  has 
been  so  recent  that  the  irritation  occasioned  by  it 
has  not  yet  entirely  subsided :  there  is  always  a 
heavy  swell  for  many  days  after  a  storm.  A  snort 
time  hence  I  hope  to  be  less  proud  and  sensitive." 
"  And  suppose  authorship  should  not  succeed  f 
There  are  many  in  the  field,  and  some  who  have 
worn  out  body  and  mind  in  the  vain  search  after 
fame  and  wealth." 

"He  will  never  succeed  in  any  pursuit  who 
thinks  more  of  those  who  have  failed,  than  of 
those  who  have  prospered.  The  soldier  to  be- 
come renowned  must  fix  his  attention  on  the  vic- 
tors, not  the  vanquished.  If  I  fail,  it  shall  not  be 
for  want  of  perseverance ;  and  I  must  then  turn 
grocer,  or  shoe-black.  Will  your  lordship  pro- 
mise me  your  custom  ?  Do  not  seek  to  discourage 
me  more,"  he  added,  as  Lord  Erringcourt  turned 
away.  "  Through  last  night's  long  and  sleepless 
hours  I  struggled  to  subdue  all  murmurings  and 
discontent — to  learn  to  trust,  and  hope :  overthrow 
not  a  fabric  so  newly  raised,  so  little  calculated  to 
withstand  an  assault." 

"  Do  not  suppose  me  actuated  by  mere  idle  cu- 
riosity," said  Lord  Erringcourt,  deeply  moved  by 
the  quivering  lip,  yet  lofty  air  of  the  speaker : — "I 
do  but  ask  in  the  nope  of  serving  you.  With  what 
style  of  work  do  you  purpose  commencing  I " 

"1  understand  your  lordship's  friendly  motives, 
and  desire  no  concealment.  I  have  visited  many 
lands,  not  merely  running  over  them,  but  endea- 
vouring to  learn  the  cause  of  their  rise  or  fall ;  and 
perhaps  ray  remarks  on  these  subjects  may  not  be 
entirely  without  interest.  Gifford  has.  I  believe, 
communicated  to  your  lordship  some  of  the  infor- 
mation, commercial  and  political,  which  I  sent 
him  at  his  request." 

"  He  has ;  and  your  remarks  have  excited  some 
attention  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Board  of 
Trade.  At  present  I  have  no  situation  worthy  of 
your  acceptance  to  offer;  but  some  little  tune 
hence — " 
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"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  but  seek  nothing  for 
myself,*'  said  Delaval,  closing  the  sentence 
41  You  have  promised  to  look  to  Gifford' s  ad- 
vancement ;  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  You  must 
have  fifty  applicants  for  every  situation;  and  I 
have  neither  wealth  nor  interest  to  advance  your 
party.  Your  lordship  has  forgotten  that  I  was 
born  to  affluence,  and  consequently  born  to  indo- 
lence, selfishness,  and  satiety." 

44 1  retracted  the  words  as  regarded  yourself  at 
the  time,"  replied  Lord  Erringcourt,  colouring 
slightly.  "  Do  you  bring  them  against  me  now  in 
pride,  or  in  anger  f" 

"  In  neither,  my  lord ;  I  merely  meant  to  assent 
to  their  truth  in  part  now— perhaps  more  fully 
hereafter.  Whether  poverty  will  put  an  end  to 
my  selfishness,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  it  must  of 
necessity  cure  indolence  and  satiety." 

"  If  I  were  interested  for  you  before,  Mr.  Dela- 
val, I  am  doubly  interested  now,  and  would  engage 
your  energy  and  talents  on  our  side.  You  win  not 
refuse  to  accept  a  situation  under  me,  I  trust  f" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,  if  you  think  I  can 
serve  you,  or  my  country ;  and  I  am  more  flatter- 
ed than  I  can  tell  you  by  the  offer.  I  only  ob- 
jected at  first,  because  I  am  not  calculated  to  be  a 
hanger-on  to  great  men,  and  feared  you  only  sought 
to  serve  me  out  of  consideration  for  my  uncle." 

"Such  was  my  motive  when  we  met  in  the 
packet ;  but  I  have  now  learnt  to  appreciate  your 
talents  and  high  honour ;  so  remember  you  take 
office  under  me  on  the  first  opportunity." 
"  Till  then,  I  conclude,  I  may  play  author. 
"  I  should  so  advise,  since  your  views,  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen,  coincide  with  those  of  the 
present  cabinet ;  and  therefore  cannot  embarrass 
you  hereafter.  I  would  only,  as  an  old  politician 
addressing  a  very  young  one,  venture  to  hint  that 
time  and  circumstances  sometimes  modify  our 
opinions ;  and  it  is  well  not  to  state  those  opinions 
too  violently  on  first  starting  in  life.  It  is  not 
agreeable  to  have  one's  youthful  exaggerations 
set  in  battle  array  against  one ;  and  hostile  politi- 
cians show  no  mercy.  Youth  decides  too  preci- 
pitately, and  age  too  slowly:  the  first  plunges 
into  the  stream  at  the  deepest,  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  its  own  passions ;  the  last 
stands  shivering  on  the  brink,  afraid  to  tempt  the 
ford,  though  perfectly  safe.  I  am  neither  a  young 
man,  nor  a  very  old  one ;  but  set  up  for  the  jutte 
milieu,  thus  furnishing  you  with  a  practical  homily 
on  vanity.  Will  vou  dine  with  me  on  Thursday, 
and  be  introduced  to  some  of  my  colleagues  f" 

Delaval  left  the  house  with  a  lighter  heart,  and 
more  hopeful  spirit ;  he  had  the  friendship  of  Gif- 
ford,  the  esteem  of  Lord  Erringcourt,  youth, 
health,  and  talents. 

As  he  passed  through  one  of  the  streets  he  saw 
a  poor  woman  sitting  on  the  steps  in  a  doorway, 
holding  a  sickly  baby  in  her  arms,  and  pressing  it 
the  closer  to  her  bosom,  to  shield  it  from  the  cold 
night-wind.  Her  tattered  and  scanty  dress — her 
sunny  arms— her  pinched  and  careworn  features, 
all  told  of  illness,  grief,  and  poverty,  whilst  her 
low  and  melancholy  moan,  as  she  hushed  her  rest- 
less infant  to  sleep,  mingled  sadly  with  the  wintry 
gusts  that  swept  howling  by. 

4 1 1  with  my  many  blessings  have  dared  to  rebel, 
whilst  this  poor  creature,  amid  all  her  sufferings, 
is  patient  and  resigned,"  thought  Morton  Delaval, 
as  he  listened  to  the  tale  which  the  shivering 
woman  told  with  simple  feeling. 

41  That  is  a  lesson  which  I  must  not  forget,"  he 
remarked  to  Gilford  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  after  he  had  provided  the  widowed  mother  a 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  promised  to  see  her 
•gain  on  the  morrow. 


The  lesson  was  not  forgotten:  the  bitterness 
and  irritation  caused  by  blighted  hopes  and  i 


slights,  gave  place  to  better  and  more 
feelings:  and  though  he  persisted  in  having  a 
home  of  his  own,  and  that  a  poor  one,  being  re- 
solved to  enter  at  once  on  a  practice  of  self-denial 
— instead  of  taking  the  lodgings  formerly  occupied 
by  Gifford,  he  took  apartments  near  nis  friend, 
and  not  only  permitted  the  warm-hearted  Susan 
to  make  the  little  arrangements  which  she  deemed 
needful  for  his  comfort,  but  thanked  her  sincerely 
for  so  doing ;  and  yielding  to  her  persuasions,  not 
only  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  with  her  and 
her  husband,  but  even  accepted  occasionally  the 
invitations  of  those  among  his  school  and  college 
friends,  who  showed  any  anxiety  to  keep  up  the 
acquaintance  of  former  days. 

Not  only  did  Lord  Erringcourt  introduce  him  to 
his  colleagues,  but  took  such  effectual  means  to 
draw  out  his  powers  and  display  his  talents,  that 
Delaval,  if  slighted  by  coxcombs  and  fools,  was 
amply  repaid  tor  such  slights  by  finding  himself 
esteemed  and  sought  after  by  men  of  intellect  and 
genius,  and  consulted  on  more  than  one  occasion 
on  the  subject  of  his  travels  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  administration,  who  were  struck 
with  the  depth  of  his  information  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views. 

The  over-sensitiveness  which  generally  accom- 
panies a  change  of  fortune,  and  which  sometimes 
occasions  slights  as  well  as  magnifies  them,  gra- 
dually died  away  into  a  proper  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  which  allowed  him  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
conduct  and  characters  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated ;  and  if  he  could  not  fall  back  into  the 
careless,  thoughtless  enjoyment  of  his  prosperous 
days,  and  that  could  never  be,  for  the  energies  so 
completely  roused  could  not  again  be  laid  asleep, 
he  had  the  superior  gratification  of  feeling  that  he 
was  working  out  for  nimself  a  higher  destiny,  and 

E roving  that  he  was  capable  of  nobler  things  than 
eing  merely  counted  a  gentlemanly,  pleasant 
young  man  of  taste  and  fortune. 

Adams  after  much  persuasion  was  induced  to 
leave  his  young  master,  and  take  service  with  Lord 
Erringcourt,  on  the  express  condition  of  returning 
to  Delaval  should  the  opportunity  ever  offer; 
whilst  Delaval  proved  to  his  friends  that  he  really 
could  eat,  live,  and  dress  without  his  faithful  valet, 
which  some  had  doubted,  though  he  readily  ad- 
mitted that  parting  with  one  so  much  attached, 
and  so  useful,  was  no  minor  trial ;  and  that  it  was 
some  weeks  ere  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  ar- 
ranging the  contents  of  his  wardrobe,  or  look  with 
any  thing  short  of  disgust  on  the  inelegant  furni- 
ture of  his  sitting-room. 

44 No  impertinence,  Gifford;  I  shall  become 
quite  a  philosopher  at  last,"  was  his  smiling  re- 
mark, after  having  amused  his  friends  with  a  laugh- 
able account  of  some  of  his  household  troubles. 
44  If  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  gives  us  higher  delight 
than  falls  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  but  fair,  in 
the  balance  of  compensations,  that  it  should  also 
bring  its  pains  and  penalties :  and  I  am  right  in 
keeping  my  foreign  bijoux  in  their  cases  till  fhave 
learnt  to  five  with  the  frightful.    At  present  I 


doubt  the  depth  of  my  philosophy,  and  suspect  it 
has  more  outward  show  than  inward  power.  To 
put  it  somewhat  to  the  test,  my  dear  Mrs.  Giflbrd, 
will  you  accept  and  wear  these  cameos,  which  I 
found  at  my  banker's  on  my  return,  and  have 
never  looked  at  but  once.  I  think  I  could  better 
see  you  wear  them  than  anjrother.  You  can  easily 
guess  to  whom  they  were  presented— by  whom 
they  were  rejected/' 

44 1  will  keep  them  for  you,  if  you  wish  it ;  but 
shall  still  hope  to  see  them  gracing  a  Mrs.  Dela- 
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val  worthy  of  Ernest's  first  and  noblest  friend.'1 

"That  they  shall  never  do,"  exclaimed  Mor- 
ton resolutely. 

44  You  have  not  made  any  rash  resolves  against 
matrimony?" 

"It  would  be  rudeness  and  folly  to  say  so  to 
you,"  he  replied  gallantly.  "  But  of  this  rest  as- 
sured, no  wile  of  mine  snail  ever  wear  the  jewels 
presented  to  a  false  mistress.  Take  them— it  is 
no  compliment.  I  wish  to  get  quit  of  the  baubles. 
yet  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  You  will 
wear  them  this  evening  at  the  Hanmers.  Good 
night !    I  must  back  to  my  pen." 

44  He  still  loves  that  jilt.  To  think  that  such  a 
heartless  doll  should  hold  rule  over  such  a  noble 
heart!"  observed  Gifford  in  vexation — aconvic 
tion  confirmed,  and  a  vexation  not  decreased  by 
DelavaTs  hurried  glance  at  the  cameos,  and  then 
suddenly  averted  head,  when  they  met  at  the 
Hanmers. 

"  Don't  you  dance  to-night,  Delavalf" 

"  Yes,  dance  home.  The  printer  is  waiting  for 
my  last  proof." 

44  Stay  a  little ;  Lady  Calton  wishes  to  speak 
with  you." 

44  Not  to-night ;  I  am  in  no  mood  to  say  pretty 
things  to  pretty  women." 

"If  you  were  out  of  hearing,  Susan,  I  should 
launch  forth  into  abuse  of  all  your  sex,"  said  Gif- 
ford,  shaking  his  head  as  Delaval  departed. 

44  Be  thankful  then  that  you  have  a  wife  beside 

you  to  prevent  such  a  sin,"  replied  Susan  smiling. 

44  Mr.  Delaval  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  made 

an  unwise  choice,  though  he  deserved  a  happier 

I    destiny ;  and  such  may  still  await  him." 

44  Are  you  turned  miser  instead  of  philosopher,. 
Delaval,  that  you  keep  money  spread  out  on  the 
table  before  youf"  inquired  Gifford  on  entering 
his  friend's  apartment  about  a  month  after  the 

{tarty  at  the  Hanmers.    *'  You  look  very  thought 
ill,  as  if  riches  had  brought  cares." 

44 1  am  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood.  I  have  been 
trying  to  decide  whether  this  money,  the  fruit  of 
my  own  exertions,  has  brought  me  on  the  whole, 
more  pleasure  than  an  equal  sum  from  my  kind 
uncle  was  wont  to  do  in  former  days,  throwing 
into  the  scales,  of  course,  all  the  toil  and  anxieties 
of  authorship." 

44  And  how  have  you  decided  f " 

44 1  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  decision 
to-day :  perhaps  there  was  more  pleasure  from  that 
given  formerly— more  pride  from  that  acquired 
now." 

44  Pride  enough,  if  success  should  engender 
pride.  Your  name  Is  in  everybody's  mouth  from 
one  end  of  London  to  another.  The  ladies  laud 
your  poetry  and  feeling— the  artists  speak  of  your 
correct  and  exquisite  taste—the  high-minded  claim 
you  as  a  kindred  spirit— merchants  and  politicians 
quote  you  as  an  authority— the  reviewers  are  the 
essence  of  politeness,  and  classicists  and  roman- 
ticists join  in  vour  eulogium.  Only  a  few  of  the 
blind,  base  spirits  that  cumber  the  earth,  and  a 
remnant  who  differ  in  taste  and  politics  indulge  in 
criticism,  and  their  sourness  but  gives  poignancy 
to  the  commendations  which  might  otherwise  prove 
too  cloying.  I  congratulate  you,  Delaval,  most 
heartily  congratulate  you.  Bennett  is  half  wild 
with  delight  at  your  celebrity,  and  only  regrets  he 
did  not  make  better  terms  for  you;  ana  praise 
your  work  more  highly  in  his  critiaue." 

44  He  could  scarcely  do  the  last,  I  think." 

"  Why  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishing it,  I  admit ;  yet  he  said  no  more  than  the 
truth.  Susan  and  I  are  most  exceedingly  proud 
of  you ;  and  you  may  be  the  lion  of  the  season  if 
you  will." 


44 Look  there!  I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  a 
secretary,"  said  Delaval,  pointing  to  a  heap  of 
notes  and  cards. 

14  And  yet  you  are  utterly. unmoved  by  all  this 
praise— this  adulation.  You  look  as  if  your  work 
had  been  cut  up,  instead  of  cried  up.  Does  not 
your  blood  race  more  hotly  through  your  veins  f 
Are  you  a  stock  or  a  stone— or  only  a  real  down- 
right philosopher  f  " 

44 1  am  a  fool,  Ernest,"  cried  Delaval  starting 
up,  and  pacing  the  room  with  hurried  steps. 

44 1  thought  as  much,"  said  Gifford  drily,  ob- 
serving a  note  from  Lady  Calton  on  the  floor. 

44  The  blood  is  racing  hotly,  madly,  through  my 
veins,"  continued  Delaval,  stopping  abruptly  be- 
fore his  friend,  and  making  no  comment  on  his 
remark;  "but  its  flow  is  scarcely  quickened  by 
the  praise  poured  out  upon  me.  A  few  days  hence 
—perhaps  to-morrow,  and  the  flattered  vanity  of 
the  author  may  overpower  every  other  feeling; 
but  it  is  the  past-— the  desolating  past  that  rushes 
across  me  now  with  its  tornado  power,  throwing 
down  the  fabric  which  I  have  tried  to  rear,  up- 
rooting the  flowers  I  would  have  planted  in  my 
path.  The  voice  of  adulation  falls  coldly  on  my 
ear,  for  the  glassy  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  the  silver 
tones  of  the  false  have  risen  up  before  me.  I  am 
a  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  tne  words : — 

1  The  wish'd  for  something  unpossest, 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.' 

And  the  insufficiency  of  the  present,  instead  of 
leading  me  to  think  of  futurity,  turns  back  my 
thoughts  upon  the  past— the  maddening  past.  I 
have  friends  and  fame ;  but  the  home  of  my  youth 
is  in  the  possession  of  another— of  my  uncle's 
tyrant — my  rival's  mother ;— I  must  never  hope  to 
be  master  there,  where  my  happy  boyhood  passed 
away  without  a  care." 

44 1  thought  you  still  entertained  some  hopes," 
said  Giftbrd,  not  knowing  how  to  reply  to  this 
gush  of  passionate  feeling. 

44  Ay,  yesterday;  but  not  to-day.  Lucas  as- 
sures me  that  there  is  no  hope— no  clue.  I  knew 
not  before  how  much  I  had  hoped — how  much  I 
had  relied  on  obtaining  justice  at  last.  Unless  I 
can  produce  the  clerk,  or  the  deed,  Mrs.  Morton 
must  keep  possession  of  my  inheritance :  and  I 
can  do  neither ;  for  the  clerk  is  dead,  and  the  deed 
lost,  or  destroyed.  Nor  is  this  all.  At  their  pre- 
sent style  of  living;  with  the  mother's  tasteful 
extravagance,  and  the  son's  gambling  and  racing, 
the  land  must  be  mortgaged— the  timber  cut  down.  - 
Not  this  year,  nor  the  next  perhaps ;  but  ere  long ; 
and  she — Mrs.  Fleming— Hhey  say  she  rarely 
smiles,  and  that  her  babe  is  sickly,  and  her  hus- 
band cold  and  harsh.  In  my  passion,  and  from  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  for  which  1  could  scarcely  ac- 
count, since  it  was  only  founded  on  a  fancy,  a 
look ;  I  made  her  pray  that  her  future  peace  might 
depend  on  her  truth  to  me.  She  pleaded— but  I 
was  peremptory.  Can  this  be  my  doing,  Giflbrd  f 
Is  the  curse  of  her  falsehood  working  out  on  her- 
self and  child  f" 

4  She  deserves  no  better,"  answered  Gifford 
with  unusual  harshness,  vexed  to  behold  his  friend's 
emotion.    4  *  But  why  think  of  these  things  ? ' ' 

44  Ah,  why  indeed  f  We  can  command  our 
thoughts— can  we  not  f "  observed  Delaval  bitterly. 

44  There  are  bright  prospects  before  you— forget 
the  past." 

'The  flood  is  still  remembered,  though  its  wa- 
ters rased  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  you 
are  right— it  must  be  forgotten; — like  a  Hebrew 
verb  I  must  have  no  past.  How  are  your  wife 
and  boy?"  demanded  Delaval  reseating  himself 
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as  abruptly  as  he  had  risen,  and  mastering  his 
emotion  by  a  powerful  effort. 

"  Well ;  and  the  former  has  been  much  amused 
by  a  note  from  Miss  Hobson,  who  considers  your 
work  the  finest  that  ever  was  written,  and  says 
she  and  her  mother  do  nothing  but  visit  all  their 
friends,  persuading  them  to  read  it.  They  have 
two  copies  themselves,  superbly  bound,  which 
they  keep  on  their  table,  ana  show  to  all  callers." 

"  I  pity  their  friends,"  said  Delaval  with  a  smile, 
"as  they  are  somewhat  peremptory  where  I  am 
concerned.  Lucas,  who  is  a  distant  cousin,  was 
with  them  last  night,  and  they  not  only  scolded 
him  for  keeping  me  from  getting  my  rights,  as 
they  called  it,  by  going  to  law ;  but  they  also  as- 
serted that  the  deed  was  not  destroyed,  and  should 
not  be  destroyed ;  and  that  the  clerk  was  not  dead, 
and  should  not  die.  In  short,  my  worthy  solicitor 
thinks  himself  very  lucky  to  have  quitted  his  over 
zealous  relatives  with  a  whole  skin,  having  pro* 
voked  their  anger  by  telling  the  truth;  ana  he 
adds  that  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Miss 
Hobson  undertook  a  voyage  to  America  to  satisfy 
herself  that  the  dead  clerk  is  really  deceased. 
People  must  not  talk  of  there  being  no  gratitude 
in  the  world ;  here  is  disproof  of  the  scandal,  and 
superabundant  gratitude  for  mere  civility,  into 
which  I  was  shamed  by  you.  Well,  they  are 
kind-hearted  beings." 

"  That  none  can  deny ;  but  you  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  eliciting  female  gratitude,  Dela- 
val. What  is  become  of  the  girl  who  wrote  that 
letter  at  Naples  ?  Isabel,  I  think  you  called  her." 

"  Lucas  tells  me  she  is  growing  into  a  fascinat- 
ing woman,  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  something 
more  attractive;  and  that  young  Medlycott  and 
others,  having  heard  that  her  aunt  intends  to  give 
her  a  fortune,  are  fluttering  round  her.  At  pre- 
sent she  shows  little  inclination  for  society ;  but 
she  is  Mrs.  Morton's  niece.  Poor  girl !  it  is  a 
pity  she  should  be  taught  to  practise  deceit;  and 
yet  it  must  be  so  with  such  companionship ;  but 
we  were  to  talk  of  other  things." 

"  True ;  and  I  have  that  to  tell  which  should 
have  been  told  before.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  an  official  appointment  in  Lord 
Erringcourt  s  department.  It  was  with  some  re- 
luctance he  yielded  to  me  the  delightful  task  of 
telling  you.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  pupil,  as  you 
still  sometimes  call  yourself." 

11 1  do  not  deserve  it,"  said  Delaval  changing 
colour,  as  one  hand  was  extended  towards  his 
friend,  who  shook  it  warmly,  whilst  the  other 
shaded  his  face.  "I  do  not  deserve  it,"  he  re- 
•  peated,  as  his  late  passion  and  bitterness  rose  up 
.in  judgment  against  him. 

"  You  are  the  only  one  who  would  venture  to 
say  so.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  only 
regret  that  your  want  of  fortune  prevents  your 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  house,  ana  giving  them 
your  support  in  parliament." 

"  Ay,  want  of  fortune,"  said  Delaval  musingly. 

* '  The  possessing  it  rests  with  yourself,"  observ- 
ed Gifford  quickly,  fixing  a  steady  gaze  upon  him. 

"  As  how,  Ernest  f  It  will  be  long  ere  author- 
ship provide  me  with  a  qualification." 

**  Lady  Calton  has  a  clear  income  of  six  thou- 
sand per  annum  at  her  sole  disposal,"  answered 
Gifford,  taking  up  her  ladyship's  note  and  holding 
it  towards  Delaval. 

"  She  may  have  twenty  thousand  per  annum  for 
aught  I  know,  but  how  is  this  to  advantage  me  f " 

11  She  may  bestow  it  on  whom  she  will ;  and  her 
will  is  to  bestow  it  on  Morton  Delaval." 

"Pshaw!  Gifford.  I  must  be  first  in  a  woman*  s 
heart,  and  will  never  take  a  second  part  in  a  ma- 
trimonial dust." 


"  You  forget—"  began  Ernest. 

"  That  I  have  no  first  love  to  give  in  return," 
said  Morton  interrupting  him.  "  But  what  man 
ever  thinks  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  these  cases  ? 
We  all  try  to  make  good  bargains,  and  warrant 
ourselves,  as  we  do  our  horses,  without  spot  or 
blemish." 

You  mistake  my  meaning.  I  meant  to  say 
that  she  neither  had,  nor  could  have  any  affection 
for  her  late  husband,  though  all  the  duties  of  a 
wife  were  strictly  performed :  she  was  forced  into 
the  match  by  her  friends." 

"I  count  affection  to  a  husband  a  wife's  first 
duty ;  and  a  woman  with  any  strength  of  charac- 
ter, will  not  allow  herself  to  be  forced  into  any- 
thing against  her  judgment." 

"  But  consider  ner  youth :  she  is  but  three-and- 
twenty  now,  yet  has  been  a  widow  these  two 
years/' 

"  With  her  fortune,  youth,  and  beauty,  she  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  second  husband. 
There  am  hundreds  who  would  be  proud  of  the 
honour." 

There  is  but  one  on  whom  she  would  confer 
that  honour." 

Then  let  her  first  ascertain  that  this  one  would 
accept  the  honour.  For  me,  I  wed  no  widow,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Gifford,  for  whom  I  am  waiting.  There 
is  a  bone  for  you  to  pick !"  said  Delaval.  turning 
away  a  forced  laugh,  to  conceal  some  little  annoy- 
ance. 

I  mean  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  out 
of  spite,  so  you  had  better  not  wait,"  answered 
Gifford  gaily,  yet  with  some  vexation  at  his  friends 
reply,  which,  to  his  mind,  gave  indication  of  a 


lingering  iendntm  for  her  who  had  jilted  him. 
"  What  say  you  to  Miss  Hanmer  f  Young,  pretty, 
amiable,  an  only  child,  an  heiress  to  great  wealth. 


You  are  a  favourite  with  her  parents,  and  with 
herself." 

"I  am  no  fortune-hunter,  Gifford;  and  if  you 
intend  to  turn  match-maker  I  must  cut  the  ac- 
quaintance ;  marriage  being  one  of  the  points  on 
which  I  must  decide  for  myself." 

"Your  threat  compelled  me  to  turn  match- 
maker in  self-defence,    replied  Gifford  jestingly. 

But,  come,  Lord  Erringcourt  expects  you," 

"I  shall  be  ready  in  an  instant  to  offer  my 
thanks ;  but  must  first  lock  my  desk." 

"  You  have  forgotten  this  note ;"  said  Gifford, 
pointing  to  lady  Calton*  s. 

44  It  contains  nothing  but  what  the  whole  world 
might  see."  replied  his  friend,  throwing  it  care- 
lessly aside.  "  Oh !  here  is  the  letter  from  my 
friend  at  Constantinople,  ansVering  your  queries 
about  politics,  commerce,  &c.  Can  I  do  any  thing 
more  to  enlighten  my  friend,  who  writes  himself 
one  of  the  foreign  office  I " 

44  Nothing  more  at  present;  brief  as  has  been 
my  appointment,  thanks  to  your  information,  I 
have  been  consulted  by  the  head  of  the  department 
more  than  once.  If  we  two  should  ever  be  cabi- 
net ministers!"  said  Gifford,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  shoulder. 

"  We  will  rule  the  world  as  it  was  never  ruled 
before,"  answered  Morton  Delaval.  but  not  with 
the  exulting  look  of  Giflbrd,  for  the  spell  of  the 
gloomy  past  was  still  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AiroTHXB  May  had  come — the  second  since  Mr. 
Morton's  death,  and  the  disinherited  heir  was  still, 
to  use  an  expressive  American  term,  progressing 
rapidly,  yet  steadily  in  public  estimation.    His 
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talents  were  now  doubted  by  none,  however  they 
might  differ  in  politics,  while  his  high  principles 
were  readily  acknowledged  by  all.  He  who  had 
once  been  courted  and  flattered  for  his  uncle's  for- 
tune, was  now  sought  after  for  his  own  worth  and 
ability.  Even  Lerwick,  who  was  still  idling  about 
town,  in  hopes  of  some  day  obtaining  a  situation 
through  his  brother's  influence,  should  there  be  a 
change  of  ministry,  had  long  since  ceased  to  sneer 
at  the  disappointed  expectant,  and  would  gladly 
have  renewed  the  intimacy  of  former  years ;  but 
this  he  felt  obliged  to  confess  was  impracticable. 
In  their  boyhood  the**  might  have  been  some 
points  of  sympathy  between  them—in  their  man- 
hood there  were  none. 

Lerwick's  first  sole  object  in  life  was  still  self- 
self— seM".  He  was  of  the  world— worldly.  The 
glory  of  his  Maker — the  advancement  of  his  coun- 
try— the  good  of  his  fellow- men,  were  the  moving 
principles  of  the  high-minded  Delaval,  who,  if  he 
still,  at  times,  with  the  common  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  recurred  with  regret  to  the  past,  at  others 
acknowledged  with  thankfulness  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity. 

"  A  year  has  elapsed :  and  I  have  not  been  in 
aol  for  debt,  sedition,  or  an  assault.  I  will,  there- 
ore,  thank  you  to  receive  the  hundred  pounds  from 
Sir  Thomas  Medlycott,  who  has  lost  his  wager, 
and  pay  it  in  my  name  to  the  county  hospital," 
wrote  Morton  Delaval  to  Mr.  Hudson,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Giffords,  and  the  great  dismay 
of  that  gentleman,  who  hurried  over  to  Medly- 
cott Hall  to  consult  the  baronet,  whose  dismay 
was  naturally  greater  still. 

After  some  consultation  between  the  two  wor- 
thies, or  rather  unworthies,  it  was  decided  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letter ;  and  should 
Delaval  write  again,  the  whole  matter  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  joke.  Mr.  Hudson  rather  demurred  to 
this,  lest  his  silence  should  bring  him  into  a  scrape, 
but  the  abatement  of  five  pounds  in  the  price  of  a 
horse  which  he  desired  settled  his  scruples.  A 
bribe  of  five  pounds  would  not  have  moved  him : 
but  the  being  able  to  boast  of  having  made  a  good 
bargain  was  irresistible. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  not  so  far  wrong  when 
he  said,  that  all  have  their  price. 

The  same  May  sun  which  was  shining  into  the 
comfortable  study  of  Morton  Delaval,  who  was 
once  more  residing  in  apartments  tastefully,  though 
not  expensively  furnished,  was  also  shining  on  the 
woods  and  grounds  and  the  picturesque  old  house, 
where  he  had  passed  his  happy  boyhood. 

Clara,  the  sad,  and  faded  Clara,  was  watching 
over  her  sickly  child,  the  anxieties  of  a  desponding 
mother  being  added  to  those  oLa  neglected  wife. 
She  had  never  been  loved,  or  mat  love  had  long 
since  passed  away.  She  was  too  gentle  for  anger ; 
but  she  pined,  though  she  murmured  not ;  and  felt 
more  deeply  each  closing  day  that  the  curse  of  her 
broken  faith  was  upon  her. 

But  whilst  Clara  sat  by  her  child's  sick  bed,  her 
young  cousin  Isabel  was  abroad  in  the  woods,  re- 
velling in  the  glory  of  the  young  summer :  now 
gliding  through  the  underwood,  now  bounding 
over  the  smooth  turf,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  the 
blackbird's  song,  now  seeking  to  rival  her  strain 
with  her  own  wild,  sweet  notes,  ever  followed  by 
a  mischievous  frolicsome  puppy,  which,  though 
not  deserving  of  praise  tor  its  beauty,  had  won  a 
place  in  her  heart,  partly  on  account  of  its  good 
temper,  and  partly  on  account  of  her  having  saved 
it,  unwisely  as  some  assessed,  from  drowning. 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  be  in  doors  such  a  lovely  day, 
when  every  thing  looks  so  gay  and  so  happy," 
thought  Isabel,  throwing  herself  down  on  a  ver- 
dant bank,  ungloving  her  hand,  and  fixing  her 


looks  on  an  antique  ring  which  Was  never  off  her 
finger.  "  I  wonder  why  I  feel  so  light  and  joyous 
to-day,  whilst  looking  at  his  gift.  Is  it  only  the 
sunshine  which  causes  this  feeling,  or  is  some  good 
coming  to  him  f  It  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
since  I  saw  him,  that  sad — sad  night.  And  he  is 
grown  a  great  man  now,  they  say ;  and  a  great 
politician,  and  perhaps  he  has  forgotten  Isabel. 
Ah !  well,  I  can  never  forget  him,  for  he  was  kind, 
and  understood  me  when  no  others  did ;  now  all 
are  kind — but  he  was  kind  first.  My  heart  seem- 
ed frozen,  and  he  thawed  it :  and  ever  since  then 
my  life  has  flowed  on  more  happily.  How  I  wish 
he  were  here,  and  friends  wilh  my  aunt;  but  he  is 
hart  at  not  having  the  fortune,  and  someUmes  I  think 
it  should  be  his;  and  fee!  quite  ashamed  to  be  here, 
and  he  away ;  and  at  one  time  they  said  poor— very 
poor.  My  aunt  would  have  made  him  rich,  but  he 
would  not;  and  would  gladly  resign  the  property  now, 
if  he  could  only  produce  the  deed  of  which  he  talks; 
but  she  cannot  give  it  np  without,  having  promised 
my  uncle  not  to  do  so.  My  aunt  is  kind — very  kind ; 
but  there  are  many  things  which  I  could  not  tell  her, 
for  she  would  not  understand  them,  and  she  will  not 
let  me  be  alone  as  much  as  I  would  be.  and  encou- 
rages Mr.  Medlycott,  and  Sir  Christopher  Holmes  to 
come  here;  and  I  don't  like  either.  And  Clara— ah, 
poor  Clara!  she  has  not  been  out  in  this  bright  sun- 
shine. I  will  go  and  play  with  little  Gilbert,  and  then 
she  can  come  and  bosk  in  the  sun.  Come.  Mischief!" 
and  springing  up,  she  bounded  away  like  a  young 
town,  followed  by  the  puppy,  who  was  delighted  at 
this  more  than  usually  frolicsome  mood. 

"  Tou  are  a  wicked  little  Mischief,  and  not  tolerated 
in  any  other  part  of  the  house,"  said  Isabel,  detaching 
her  dress  from  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  puppy,  which 
was  most  appropriately  named,  and  closing  the  door 
of  her  own  sitting-room  upon  him. 

"  Now.  Clara  dear,  do  take  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery, 
whilst  I  play  with  little  Gilbert ;  you  know  he  loves 
me  nearly  as  well  as  you ;  I  tell  him  such  pretty  sto- 
ries," said  Isabel  coaxingly,  for  the  pale  and  sunken 
cheeks  of  the  young  mother  had  long  excited  her  pity, 
though  some  undefinable  feeling,  which  Isabel  at 
least  had  never  endeavoured  to  comprehend,  had 
checked  the  perfect  confidence,  and  strong  affection 
which  might  have  been  naturally  expected  to  grow 
up  between  them.  "  Do  go,  Clara:  the  air  may  bring 
back  the  bloom  on  your  check;  and  I  will  be  very 
watchful  in  your  absence." 

"  No  air  can  bring  back  the  bloom  to  my  cheek," 
answered  Clara  sadly. 

"  Try  it  at  least,  dear  Clara.  See  how  brightly  and 
lovingly  the  sun  is  looking  down  on  that  quiet  lake, 
and  sleeping  on  that  velvet  green.  Such  a  day  as  this 
makes  one  feel  quite  happy. 

"  Happy,  Isabel !  are  you  happy  V  asked  Clara,  as 
if  the  possibility  of  happiness  was  a  thing  beyond  her 
comprehension. 

*'  I  was  till  you  asked  the  question,"  answered  Isa- 
bel, struck  with  her  cousin's  tone,  which  seemed  to 
her  sensitive  ear  like  the  knell  of  departed  joy.  "  And 
now—but  go,  Clara,  go.  little  Gilbert  is  waiting  for 
his  story— you  know  what  a  careful  nurse  I  am.' 

"Yes,  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind  warm-hearted 

rl ;  and  you  may  be  nappy,  for  you  have  broken  no 

ith.  I  am  taint  with  watching,  and  will  try  the  air 
as  you  wish." 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  gentle,  and  loving  pa- 
tience with  which  Isabel  soothed  and  amused  the 
sickly  and  fretful  child ;  for  her  kind  heart  yearned  to- 
wards all  that  suffered ;  but  she  shook^her  head  with 
a  gesture  of  disappointment  when  the  anxious  mother, 
returned,  and  she  saw  that  her  cheek  was  still  paler 
than  before.  ; 

14  Clara,  poor  Clara !"  said  Isabel  thoughtfully,  as  she 
went  back  to  her  room,  the,  room  in  which  Mr  Morion 
had  died— the  room  in  which  she  had  seen  and  parted 
with  Delaval :  and  which,  at  her  repeated  and  earnest 
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entreaties,  had  at  last  been  given  up  to  her  especial 
use,  though  her  annt  and  cousin  were  astonished  at 
her  choice,  neither  having  even  approached  the 
threshold  since  the  day  of  the  old  man's  death. 

But  what  was  there  in  that  quaint  old  chamber, 
gloomy  though  some  considered  it,  that  should  frighten 
the  innocent,  or  sadden  the  young  f  The  kind  old  man 
had  died,  but  he  had  died  blessing  her;  and  his  last 
kiss  had  been  a  kiss  of  love.  She  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach herself  with;  her  care  and  affection  had  sooth- 
ed his  parting  hours,  and  she  loved  to  be  where  he 
had  been. 

She  saw  him  often  in  her  dreams  with  his  sweet, 
kindly  smile;  and  it  pleased  her  to  picture  him  in  his 
favourite  seat,  and  then  to  fancy  one  beside  him,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  her  head,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
night  of  his  return,  with  a  mingling  of  affection  for 
the  child,  and  growing  respect  for  the  woman.  Here 
she  had  seen  them  last,  and  here  she  could  still  fancy 
them  present ;  and  here  it  was  that  she  loved  to  linger 
hoar  after  hour  with  her  favourite  books  beside  her, 
trying  to  mould  her  thoughts  to  suit  tho  thoughts  of 
DelavaJ. 

Her  sleeping  apartment,  which  was  a  small  closet 
beyond,  was  light  and  airy  with  modern  furniture; 
but  in  this,  her  study  as  she  called  it,  she  would  allow 
nothing  to  be  changed ;  and  her  aunt  paid  a  deference 
to  her  whims,  which  a  penniless  orphan  niece  had 
scarcely  a  right  to  expect. 

The  grim  portrait  and  hea?y  antique  bed  were  still 
there.  The  rats  had  been  driven  away,  or,  as  some 
asserted,  had  never  been  heard  since  the  dny  of  the 
funeral;  but  Mr.  Morion's  chair  was  still  standing  in 
his  favourite  window,  and  beside  it  that  in  which  his 
wife  had  expired;  and  which  Isabel  regarded  with 
nearly  as  much  respect  as  the  husband  had  done, 
never  occupying  it  herself,  and  never  permitting  an- 
other to  do  so  in  her  presence.  Even  the  Sowers  were 
not  forgotten,  and  summer  and  winter  the  bouquet  stood 
on  the  small  table  near— a  tribute  of  love  to  the  dead. 

It  was  with  a  thoughtful  air  that  she  paced  the  gal- 
lery, and  laid  her  hand  on  the  lock,  for  Clara's  pale 
face  was  still  before  her;  and  her  words  still  ringing 
in  her  ears.  Was  it  she  then  who  hod  broken  toith 
with  Delaval.  not  Delaval  with  her,  as  Mrs.  Morton 
had  asserted  ?  This  thoughtful  look  gave  place  to  one 
of  surprise,  and  displeasure,  as  she  opened  the  door; 
for  the  first  object  which  met  her  eye  was  the  puppy, 
scratching  away  with  triumphant  glee  at  the  long-re- 
apected  chair. 

*'  Oh,  Mischief!  Mischief!  how  could  you  do  thisF 
cried  the  vexed  Isabel,  springing  forward  to  prevent 
all  further  damage.  But  the  evil  was  done— the  last 
motion  of  his  paw  had  caused  a  large  rent  in  the 
cover,  and  the  puppy— puppy-like,  delighting  in  de- 
struction, looked  up  in  har  face  with  a  ludicrous  air  of 
triumph,  then  reading  there  a  displeasure,  which  he 
had  never  encountered  before,  jumped  down  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  crouched  quietly  under  the  bed. 

'*  Had  it  been  any  other  chair  than  either  of  these, 
I  should  not  have  cared,"  thought  the  affectionate  girl, 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  bent  reverently  down 
to  see  how  she  might  best  repair  the  mischief. 

The  puppy's  furious  scratching  had  disturbed 
not  only  the  outer  covering,  but  also  the  inner 
stuffing ;  and  as  Isabel  passed  her  hand  across  the 
rent,  her  fingers  came  in  contact  with  a  small 
paper  packet  which  had  before  been  completely 
hid  from  view. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  tear  it  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  glance  hurriedly  over  its  con- 
stants ;  then  sinking  down  in  the  chair  which  she 

'  so  long  held  sacred  to  the  dead,  the  flushed 
agitated  girl  spread  out  the  paper  before  her, 

1  bent  earnestly  over  it,  leaning  her  throbbing 
tetanies  on  her  hands,  whilst  her  elbows  rested  on 
th4  table.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  document 
before  her—her  every  faculty  excited  to  compre- 
hend its  meaning,  whilst  her  changing  cheek  and 


the  unconscious  playing  of  her  fingers  with  her 
long  hair,  showed  the  nervous  eagerness  wits 
which  she  read.  A  deep-drawn  breath  closed  the 
anxious  perusal. 

"  It  is  the  deed/'  she  exclaimed,  starting  up 
with  a  flushing  of  joy,  as  she  marked  the  signa- 
tures of  Mr.  Morton,  the  elder  Sainsbury,  the 
clerk,  and  Barnes.  "  It  is  the  deed!  Mr.  Delaval 
will  have  his  own  again— iriy  aunt  will  be  pleased ; 
and  we  shall  all  be  happy— so  happy." 

Instead  of  the  thougthral  air  with  which  she  had 
traversed  the  gallery,  but  a  few  minutes  since,  her 
step  wss  nowlight  and  buoyant  as  she  descended 
the  antique  stairs,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling 
eves.  A  murmur  of  voices  came  from  the  library, 
through  the  half  open  door.  Mrs.  Morton  and  hereon 
were  conversing  in  a  deeply  embayed  window,  and 
Isabel  was  advancing  towards  them,  with  the  deed  m 
her  hand,  and  joy  in  her  heart,  when  a  sentence  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  latter,  arrested  her  steps,  and 
transfixed  her  to  the  spot  where  she  stood. 

"  It  may  all  be  very  well  and  politic,  my  dear  mo- 
ther, to  try  and  persuade  others  that  you  would  readily 
yield  Morton  Park  to  Delaval ;  hot  you  cannot  expect 
to  deceive  roe,  who  know  how  vou  plotted  and  plan- 
ned, and  wheedled,  and  coaxed,  till  you  got  the  old 
man  to  make  you  his  wife,  and  then  his  heir.  I  know 
yon  ton  well  for  this." 

'*  Did  I  alone  plot,  and  plan,  and  wheedle,  and 
coerF  asked  the  lady  significantly. 

M  No,  to  be  sure ;  and  therefore  tt  is  that  I  claim  my 
reward.  Am  I  to  have  nothing  for  playing  moral  and 
decorous,  intercepting  letters— cajoling  and  threaten- 
ing the  idiotic  uncle,  supplanting  the  sentimental  ne- 
phew, and  making  love  to.  and  marrying  a  beautiful 
doll,  for  whom  I  eared  not  a  fig  F 

M  Nothing,  Gilbert!  could  you  walk  abroad  in  Eng- 
land or  France,  had  I  not  paid  your  debts  V* 

"  Would  you  have  had  money  to  do  so.  had  I  not 
aided  you  in  hoodwinking  the  old  fool,  and  keeping 
away  the  young  one  by  stealing  his  bride  f  I  mast  be 
paid  for  my  work,  and  receive  my  share  of  the  plunder.*' 

"  You  have  received  more  than  your  share  already; 
think  of  the  thousands—" 

'*  It  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  what  I  have  received- 
it  is  all  gone,"  replied  Gilbert  interrupting  her,  and 
speaking  with  careless  disrespect.  M I  have  not  a 
penny.- , 

Gamblers,  and  racers  never  have." 
Nor  elegant  widows  who  have  a  taste  for  homage 
and  luxury.    What  need  of  such  splendid  furniture, 
and  splendid  fetes,  unless  indeed  Mrs.  Morton  would 
fain  become  Lady  TreroontF 

"  This  splendour  was  needed  to  enlist  the  county  on 
our  side,  and  overcome  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Delaval.  Lord  Tremont  has  much  influence  with  Sir 
Christopher  Holmes." 

"  Whom  you  inland  to  secure  for  your  niece.  They 
will  be  well  matched,  for  he  is  a  Tool,  and  Isabel  no 
better,  since  she  believes  you  sincere  in  the  matter  of 
this  deed." 

M  And  it  is  well  that  she  does  so;  for  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  deed  is  still  in  existence,  and  she  may 
fiod  it  some  day,  for  there  is  no  knowing  where  that 
stupid  old  dolt  may  have  hid  it;  in  which  case,  I  am 
assured  she  will  bring  it  to  me." 

"  Which  will  prove  her  a  fool,  as  I  said,  when  she 
might  make  good  terms  for  herself.  Delaval  holds  her 
in  nigh  favour." 

Not  as  great  though  as  I  had  hoped/*  said  Mm 
Morton  with  a  sigh. 

••All  the  better;  that  was  a  foolish  fancy  of  your*. 
The  old  fellow's  properly  is  not  more  than  enough  for 
us  two ;  and  I  am  for  giving  Delaval  nothing.** 

"  Prosperity.  Gilbert,  has  made  you  presumptuous, 
and  forgetful  of  the  prudence  by  which  you  won  for- 
tune. Could  Delaval  have  been  persuaded  to  take  a 
portion  from  met  all  suspicion  and  clamour  must  have* 
beau  hushed;  and  had  the  dead  been  found  he  must 
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have  offered  tit  at  leait  at  much  at  I  bad  bestowed  on 
him.  It  it  not  policy  to  render  a  high-tpihted  man 
desperate." 

•"Oh!  hang  policy;  thtt  it  for  the  poor,  and  not  for 
the  rich:  you  are  always  harping  on  that  deed  at  if  it 
could  have  escaped  oar  frequent  and  diligent  search, 
if  still  in  existence.  Depend  upon  it,  the  old  fool 
burnt  it;  and  so  saved  us  the  sin  and  the  trouble." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so;  but  you  heard  hit  words 
to  Delaval  on  the  night  of  his  death." 

•♦Pooh!  mother,  the  drivelling  of  idiocy.  Barnes 
can  know  nothing,  or  Delaval  would  have  turned  ut 
out  long  since.  We  are  in.  and  shall  keep  in,  depend ' 
upon  thaj,  unless  you  turn  penitent  and  confess;  and  I 
there  it  little  fear  of  that,  I  suspect.  But  come,  give 
me  tome  money,,  ray  dear  mother,  I  want  to  be  off  for 
Paris  next  week." 

•*  Belter  remain  with  your  wife  and  child." 

••What,  to  make  love  and  rock  the  cradle?  Such 
things  are  not  to  my  taste.  Clara  knows  little,  and  will 
tell  nothing  against  me  if  that  it  what  you  fear." 

"  She  may  be  provoked  beyond  endurance  by  your 
coldness  and  neglect." 

•'  Psha !  the  fool  loves  me,  which  the  never  did  Dela 
val.  1  will  answer  for  Clara;  do  you  look  to  Isabel, 
and  marry  her  up  lo  Sir  Christopher,  for  she  can  be 
obstinate,  snd  hat  some  awkward  romantic  notions. 
Of  course  the  report  of  your  giving  her  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  it  only  a  report" 

"Sue  it  my  sister's  only  child;  and  mutt  be  pro- 
vided for." 

"  A  pretty  speech !  It  it  a  pity  it  had  not  a  larger 
audience  than  a  misbelieving  son ;  but  Isabel  is  well 
enough  in  her  way:  affectionate  and  not  troublesome: 
—keep  her  so— if  you  can.  But  the  money,  my  dear 
mother— the  money." 

"  I  have  none  to  give  you,  Gilbert ;  nor  hat  your  con- 
duct of  late  been  to  respectful  as  to  deserve  it." 

"  In  public  it  it  all  you  can  with ;  in  private,  we  un- 
derstand each  other,  replied  her  ton  significantly. 
-Money  I  mutt  have." 

M  Then  you  mutt  get  it  elsewhere ;  the  ready  money 
it  til  gone — some  thousands  borrowed  on  the  next 
year's  rents,  and  Sainabury  and  Davis  are  never  satis- 
tied.  T)ll  you  give  up  gambling,  and  they  quit  the 
kingdom,  we  can  never  be  rich.  They  are  rapacious 
and  insolent" 

"And  you  fearful  and  irresolute,  which  thowt  them 
their  power.  Brave  them;  we  are  now  loo  firmly 
established  in  possession  and  public  esteem  to  dread 
their  babbling,  since  neither  can  produce  the  deed, 
nor  get  any  to  credit  their  honesty. 

••An  evil  tale  it  ever  believed ;  we  mutt  be  cautious." 

•*  So  I  will,  my  dear  mother,  as  to  whom  I  next  sit 
down  to  play  with.  And  now  I  mutt  go  and  meet  the 
woodman  by  appointment,  lo  mark  what  timber  shall 
be  felled — trees  may  be  coined  into  gold." 

"No.  Gilbert,  no;  I  wiH  have  no  trees  cut  down. 
Delaval  might  be  merciful  in  the  matter  of  arrears, 
but  he  would  never  forgive  the  destruction  of  hit  no- 
ble woods." 

"  He  be  merciful !— his  woods !  Folly  mother ;  you 
-are  getting  nervous.  Depend  upon  it  if  he  have  the 
power  he  will  exact  to  the  last  penny;  we  had  belter  | 
secure  what  we  can  whilst  we  hold  ' 


aunt  and  Gilbert.  She  had  hitherto  lived  in  a  world 
of  her  own,  indulging  in  lofty  dreams  of  truth,  and 
justice,  and  generosity;  and  this  was  a  sudden  and 
fearful  awakening.  What  a  dark  and  dreary  vista  of 
crime,  distrust,  and  sorrow  had  one  briet  moment 
spread  out  before  her!  How  could  she  erer  again 
love  and  trust  any?  She  had  read  of  fraud,  dishon- 
our, and  treachery,  and  her  heart  bad  swelled  with 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  recital;  but  she  had  never 
considered  it  possible  that  the  should  foil  in  with  tuch 
evil-minded  persons—never  imagined  that  she  herself 
should  be  compelled  to  affix  the  stamp  of  guilt  on 
those  whom  she  had  counted  innocent  The  veil  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  she  now  saw  the  world  at  it 
was,  not  as  she  had  deemed  it  to  be ;  and  oh !  how 
the  shrank  and  shuddered  at  the  picture  presented  to 
her  view ! 

It  would  have  pained  her  to  have  had  the  guilt  of  a 
stranger  thus  forced  upon  her  observation ;  but  when 
the  guilty  ones  were  relatives,  those  whom  she  htd 
long  loved,  and  honoured;  who  had  protected  her 
childhood,  lo  whom  she  owed  raiment,  tnd  food,  and 
shelter,  and  kindness;  the  arrow  was  trebly  barbed. 
She  was  related  to  these  guilty  ones,  who  had  cheated 
the  old,  and  robbed  the  young ;— the  old  man  who  htd 
called  her  hit  child— the  young  roan  who  hod  thown 
her  the  regard  of  a  brother;  and  it  seemed  at  if  a 
portion  of  Ihe  tin  of  her  kindred  was  clinging  to  her; 
as  if  the  tie  of  blood  rendered  her  an  accomplice. 

Knowing  what  she  now  did,  could  she  meet  those 
relatione  again  ?  How  could  she  venture  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  honest  and  honourable  ?  Were  there  any 
honest  and  honourable  ?  Whtt  o  fearful  question  for 
a  young  and  guileless  heart  to  ask?  How  dreadful 
the  shock  that  could  thus  make  it  distrust  the  whole 
of  its  kind.  Yet.  yes;  there  was  still  one  not  only 
honourable,  but  high-minded.  Morton  Delaval  could 
never  stoop  to  deceit  or  dishonour.  And  vet  it  was 
thit  rery  Morton  Delaval  whom  her  kindred  had  rob- 
bed of  nit  birthright,  making  her,  in  her  simplicity,  a 
sharer  in  their  guilt  • 

Ah!  yet,  she  too  was  guilty— she  too  had  helped  to 
wront  him— she  could  no  longer  name  him  with 
proud  regard — the  thought  of  him  alone  should  bow 
her  lo  ihe  earth  with  shame.  She  shuddered  and 
buried  her  pale  face  more  deeply  in  the  chair;  then 
raising  it  suddenly,  gazed  slowly  and  sadly  round  the 
room,  that  room  in  which  the  deluded  uncle  had  died 
in  the  arms  of  the  disinherited  nephew.  Would  not 
that  grim  portrait  frown  upon  her?  Should  she  not 
meet  the  reproachful  gate  of  the  old  man  who  had 
blessed  her? 

There  wat  no  reproachful  eye  to  look  her  into 
greater  shame— no  deeper  frown  on  the  grim  portrait ; 
shining  so  brightly  on  it  that  it  seemed 


but  the  sun  wat 

less  stern  than  usual. 


All  was  still  in  the  chamber. 


r,  sol 
am  off  to  the  woodman." 

Isabel  heard  no  more:  the  had  already  heard  too 
much  for  her  own  peace.  Shocked,  astounded,  she 
had  hitherto  played  the  listener  unconsciously,  but 
now,  with  a  vague  dread  that  if  found  standing  there 
the  deed  would  be  taken  from  her  and  destroyed,  she 
grasped  it  tightly  with  both  hands,  and  toed  back  to 
her  room  with  the  tpeed  of  a  frightened  fawn ;  then 
closing  and  bolting  the  door,  faint  and  giddy,  she  sank 
on  her  knees,  and  buried  her  foce  in  the  old  man's 
chair.  Young,  ardent,  affectionate,  and  imaginative; 
unused  to  the  world— unconscious  of  its  crimes— un- 
skilled in  its  arts,  and  troubled  at  her  cousin  had  said, 
with  some  awkward,  romantic  notions,  the  had  never 
for  one  instant  suspected  the  honour  or  sincerity  of  her 


The  puppy,  tired  of  hit  sport,  lay  curled  on  the  rug  in 
tranquil  sleep.  The  motes  danced  in  the  sunbeams— 
the  flowers  shed  a  rich  fragrance  round,  and  Isabel, 
soothed  by  the  silence,  felt  her  sorrow  assuaged  by 
the  tears  that  came  to  relieve  the  weight  which  op- 
pressed her. 

The  fainmest  which  had  laid  its  touch  upon  her 
passed  away ;  and  the  mind  gathered  strength  to  strug- 
gle with  the  dreadful  truth  which  had  at  first  over- 
whelmed it.  What  wat  to  be  done  with  the  deed, 
which  wat  ttill  firmly  grasped.  Should  she  give  it  to 
her  aunt,  according  to  her  first  intention,  hint  tt  what 
she  had  overheard,  and  urge  her  with  simple  elo- 
quence of  virtue  and  affection  to  return  to  the  path  of 
honour,  and  repair,  aa  well  at  the  could,  the  evil  which 
the  had  done?  Isabel's  look  grew  brighter  at  the 
thought;  then  thit  brightness  laded  away,  and  she 
shook  her  head  with  a  mournful  gesture,  at  the  felt 
herself  compelled  to  admit  that  the  dared  not  rely  on 
the  effect  of  her  pleading.  A  hundred  trifles,  unnoted 
before,  recurred  to  her  memory,  and  the  character  of 
her  aunt  stood  clearly  exposed  before  her. 

To  deliver  up  Ihe  deed  to  her  or  Gilbert  wat  lo  in- 
sure its  destruction,  and  plunge  them  into  deeper 
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crime.  To  ptore  it  In  Dels  v  si's  hands,  would  restore 
him  lo  wealth,  but  would  rain  her  nearest  relatives; 
bring  beggary  and  disgrace  on  those  who  had  shel- 
tered her  childhood,  and  but  for  whose  care  and  affec- 
tion she  would  herself  have  been  an  outcast.  What 
waa  she  to  do?  Either  alternative  pained  her  deeply. 
And  to  think  that  the  decision  rested  with  her.  To 
think  that  the  discovery  of  this  paper,  which  she  had 
simply  thought  would  bring  ber  so  much  happiness, 
was  10  bring  her  so  much  wo.  She  wrung  her  hands 
in  despair,  and  suffocating  sobs  proclaimed  her  suffer- 
ing. Again  was  her  face  bowed  down  on  her  hands, 
as  she  prayed  for  strength  and  guidance.  It  was  the 
disclosure  of  her  relative's  guilt  which  distressed  her 
so  much,  yet,  chosen  as  it  seemed  an  instrument  to 
right  the  innocent,  she  would  become  indeed  an  ac- 
tive sharer  in  their  sin,  should  she  conceal  the  disco- 
very of  the  deed.  She  thought,  and  thought  till  her 
head  grew  ditty;  then  a  way  of  preserving  her  rela- 
tives (mm  disgrace  flashed  suddenly  across  her  mind. 

If  Morton  Deiaval  could  receive  the  deed,  yet  have 
no  clue  to  suspect  the  sender,  she  would  be  spared  all 
painful  questioning,  and  her  kindred  be  saved  irom 
disgrace,  since  none  but  herself  could  prove  their  evil 
intentions.  The  idea  seemed  little  short  of  inspiration; 
and  she  poured  forth  her  thanks  with  fervent  gratitude, 
then,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  rose  abrupt- 
ly, and  prepared  for  the  execution  of  her 'purpose. 

Her  first  task  was  to  repair  the  rent  in  the  chair,  lest 
it  should  lead  to  suspicion.  None  but  the  dead  could 
tell  when  the  packet  had  been  placed  in  its  hiding- 
place,  but  it  had  been  cleverly  done;  and  aave  for  the 
mischievous  puppy  might  have  remained  undiscover- 
ed for  years.  Perhaps  seme  glimmering  remembrance 
of  the  place  of  its  concealment  might  have  made  tho 
old  man  keep  such  a  constant  and  increasing  watch- 
ful nesa  over  that  chair. 

Morton  Del  aval's  prospects  and  present  abode  had 
been  accidentally  discussed  in  her  presence  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  talents, 
with  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  he  resided  had 
been  treasured  in  her  memory.  A  receiving  house  for 
parcels  to  so  by  the  London  coaches  was  not  far  dis- 
tant; and  the  old  woman  who  lived  there,  and  whom 
Isabel  had  often  visited,  being  very  deaf,  and  a  little 
blind,  she  hoped  to  deposit  her  packet  in  the  usual 
corner  without  exciting  her  observation. 

The  plea  of  a  headache,  which  was  no  idle  plea, 
excused  poor  Isabel's  non-attendance  at  dinner;  but  it 
also  insured  a  visit  from  her  aunt,  though  fortunately 
not  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  growing  dark- 
ness veiled  her  agitation. 

The  kindness  of  Mrs.  Morton's  inquiries,  the  affec- 
tionate tenderness  of  her  tone  as  she  remarked  her 
unnatural  paleness,  cut  the  grateful  girl  to  the  heart ; 
and  made  her  feel  as  a  guilty  thing  in  the  presence  of 
her  to  whom  she  was  sohigtily  indebted,  and  vet  who. 
by  her  act,  would  be  reduced  to  beggary.  She  forgot 
all  that  had  been  said  about  marrying  her  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Holmes,  and  thought  only  of  her  aunt's  reply 
—she  is  my  only  sister's  only  child;  and  she  could 
hardly  restrain  herself  from  sinking  on  her  knees  be- 
fore that  aunt,  and  praying  her  pardon  for  what  she 
purposed  doing. 

Poor  Isabel  fit  was  her  first  attempt  at  concealment; 
and  nothing  but  Mrs.  Morton's  preoccupation,  and  the 
dim  light,  prevented  her  agitation  being  more  noted. 

"  I  don't  like  does  in  the  house,  and  only  permitted 
Mischief  to  remain  till  you  had  found  htm  a  home," 
said  Mrs.  Morton  releasing  her  dress  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  the  puppy's  teeth.  "  And  this-animal  is  very 
troublesome;  you  had  better  send  him  to  the  keeper. 

"He  shall  go  to-morrow,"  answered  Isabel  very 
humbly. 

u  You  are  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Morion,  touched 
by  her  tone,  and  bending  down  to  kiss  her,  ere  she 
departed. 

Isabel  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  then  with- 
drawing them  as  suddenly,  sank  back  on  the  bed,  on 
which  she  ha/  * 


i  lying. 


"Good  night,  love!  I  shall  hope  to  see)  you  quite 
well  in  the  rooming;  yoo  are  a  dear,  good  child,  aoi 
have  well  repaid  my  care  and  affection." 

••  Alas!  alas!  what  would  she  say  if  she  knew  sllT 
thought  Isabel,  giving  way  to  the  tears  which  she  had 
before  restrained  with  such  difficulty. 

"  Fine  timber,  air.  Will  sell  for  a  good  deal— the 
old  gentleman  would  never  have  it  touched,"  observ- 
ed Mr.  Stephen  Sainabury  to  Fleming,  as  he  was  giv- 
ing directions  to  his  woodman. 

*'  The  better  for  those  who  come  after  him,"  answer- 
ed Fleming  shortly,  ws Iking  away,  his  recent  discourse 
with  hjs  mother  having  somewhat  ruffled  his  temper. 

**  You  are  fortunate  in  having  come  into  so  large  a 
property,"  remarked  the  attorney,  feeling  rather  net- 
tled: at  his  supercilious  manner.  "We  managed  it 
well;  you  might  not  have  found  many  so  ready  and 
able  to  further  your  views," 

"  You  drew  up  the  will,  according  to  Mr.  Morton '• 
directions,  I  believe,  and  have  been  paid  for  so  doing." 

'*  Yoo  forget  the  previous  deed,"  observed  the  kna- 
vish attorney,  with  a  familiar  wink. 

••  Such  a  deed,  if  ever  it  existed,  has  been  destroyed 
long  since." 

"  Barnes  can  prove  its  having  once  existed,"  replied 
Mr.  Sainabury,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  take  his 
companion's  words. 

"  Barnes  signed  a  paper;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
its  contents." 

"  You  have  a  doll  memory  this  morning,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing. The  rough  draft  of  thie  deed,  in  my  father1! 
own  hand,  is  in  my  possession,  with  some  further  me- 
morandums, as  yoo  already  know." 

*'I  have  never  beheld  them;  and  am  not  to  be 
frightened  by  buff-bears." 

"Bug-bears,  Mr.  Fleming!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sains, 
bury,  turning  pale.  "  Your  good  mother,  Mrs.  Morton, 
has  seen  them,  and  knows  their  value." 

'*  They  should  have  been  in  ber  possession  long  since 
then,  for  she  has  paid  for  them  over  and  over  again." 

"  No  price  can  be  too  high  for  them,"  remarked  the 
nettled  attorney.  "Were  they  to  be  prodoced  tfacy 
would  dispossess  you." 

'*  And  prove  your  villany,"  said  Fleming,  provoked 
by  the  attorneys  words  and  manner. 

••  Very  well,  sir,  very  well ;  I  shall  expect  to  be  paid 
for  this,  cried  the  attorney  in  wrath.  ••  Who  proms 
most  by  the  villany,  I  should  like  to  know?  I  will  be 
paid  for  thia.  sir,  well  paid ;  or  yoo  shall  find  that  you 
are  in  my  power." 

•*  Be  off;  or  you  may  find  that  yoo  are  in  mine,"  cried 
Fleming  angrily,  raising;  his  stick  with  a  threatening  air. 

"  I  wul  be  paid  for  this ;  or  I  will  have  ray  revenge," 
muttered  the  cowardly  attorney  sneaking  off. 

"  And  1  will  have  my  revenge  loo,"  muttered  Ti- 
mothy Mills,  now  grown  a  sharp  boy,  and  who,  hid  in 
a  thicket  near,  had  overheard  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding conversation.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  the  heat- 
ing, nor  the  trying  to  cheat  mother  out  of  the  house, 
nor  the  getting  me  turned  away  after  Mr.  Morton 
married  again,  though  the  first  Mrs.  Morton  put  me  to 
school ;  and  then  had  me  to  work  in  the  prden  'cause 
her  nevey  axed  her.  My  cousin  Bob  is  boy  to  that 
Sainsbury.  and  knows  where  every  thing  is  kept  I'll 
see  if  1  can't  get  Mr.  Deiaval  his  rights  spin,  and 
hang  the  'tarney.  I  be  old  enough  to  swear  in  a  coort 
of  law.  Lucky  I  could  get  no  work,  and  so  came 
bird's  nesting,  and  crouched  down  among  tho  boshes 
for  fear  the  'tarney  should  see  me." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

M I  am  coma  to  congratulate  you,  Deiaval,"  said  Gif- 
ford  entering  his  friend's  apartment  late  in  the  evenine 

"  You  know  all  then,"  answered  Deiaval  raising  his 
head  from  his  crossed  arms,  on  which  it  had  boon 
resting. 

"Know?  why  the  whole  world  knows— all  London 
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is  ringing  the  prmitM  of  your  pamphlet,  as  it  before 
■uig  the  praiaes  of  your  travels;  and  even  yonr  poli- 
tical opponents  admit  your  talents  and  fairness." 

"Do  they?"  replied  Delaval  languidly. 

"  What  a  lackadaisical  air  for  a  succeeefurautbor! 
Have  you  no  vanity  ?  Do  you  feel  no  clow  at  finding 
yourself  admitted,  even  by  those  who  difier  from  you, 
to  be  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  master  of  a  gin-shop  P  asked 
Delaval  smiling. 

"  Come,  come,  Morton;  it  is  impossible,  when  I  am 
to  proud  for  you,  that  you  should  not  be  a  little  proud 
of  yourself  Have  you  been  thinking  of  that  woman 
again  as  was  the  ease  when  X  congratulated  you  last?" 
observed  Giflbrd  somewhat  pettishly.  "  Believe  roe 
ahe  could  never  have  had  any  sympathy  with  your 
higher  qualities.'1 

•*  You  are  growing  scandalous,  Gifibrd,  because  I 
persist  in  waiting  for  your  widow.  What  think  you  I 
nave  here?"  pointing  to  a  paper  before  him. 

"  Hie  most  gracious  majesty's  commands  to  form  a 
new  ministry,  I  should  imagine,  from  the  sudden  flash- 
ing of  that  nefore  dull  eye?' 

••  No,  politician ;  no  such  thing.  8uch  honours  brine 
bat  vexation  with  them.  The  noma  of  my  childhood 
is  mine  once  more— the  disinherited  heir  has  regained 
his  rights—the  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  accomplished." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  But  how  and  when  ?"  asked  Gif- 
ibrd. shaking  hands  with  his  friend,  whose  languor  had 
suddenly  given  place  to  a  calm  but  lofty  enthusiasm. 

"Here  is  the  missing  deed;  and  Miss  Hobsun  has 
carried  out  into  practice  her  assertion  that  the  clerk 
was  not  dead — and  should  not  die.  Not  three  hours 
since  she  called  with  her  mother  to  show  me  a  letter 
from  their  American  cousin,  who,  at  their  request, 
hunted  out  the  aforesaid  clerk,  who  will  be  in  England 
by  the  next  packet  It  would  have  delighted  vou  to 
have  seen  the  fussy  exultation  of  the  good  lady  and 
her  daughter ;  and  the  blushes  and  simpers  with  which 
they  accepted  my  invitation  to  Morton  Park." 

M  And  you  really  invited  them  to  visit  you  there  f" 

"  To  be  aura  1  did.  How  could  I  do  less,  when  to 
them  I  shall  owe,  under  Heaven,  the  restoration  of  my 
rights?  Yon  have  forgotten  that  I  escorted  them  to  the 
opera  mat  season ;  and  stood  the  quixxing  of  all  my 
brother  employes,  like  a  hardened  man  about  town.  I 
have  learnt  to  value  worth  for  the  sake  of  its  worth ; 
and  bear  with  its  want  of  polish.  You  look  incredu- 
lous, and  glance  at  my  Italian  treasures.  1  have  not 
lost  my  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  my  taste  may  still 
be  too  fastidious;  but  suffering  baa  taught  me  to  rate 
the  heart  above  the  mind,  though  by  the  exercise  of 
that  mind,  under  God's  blessing,  the  disinherited  Mor- 
ton Delaval  haa  won  himself  a  name  and  a  station. 
With  the  mind  we  can  but  comprehend  darkly— with 
the  heart  we  can  lore  entirely. 

*  Misa  Hobaon  to  wit  When  is  the  match  to  come 
off?  But  where  did  she  find  the  deed  r 

"That  deed  is  still  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  was 
delivered  at  the  door  by  a  porter  two  hours  ago  in  my 
absence;  and  I  have  no  clue  to  enable  me  to  guess 
from  whom,  or  from  whence  it  comes." 

"The  handwriting." 

* Is  unknown  to  me;  and  I  should  say  from  the  un- 
equal characters  feigned.  I  was  not  at  home  when  it 
arrived,  and  the  servant  who  took  it  in,  was  too  busy 
to  ask  questions.  The  amount  claimed  for  carriage 
would  intimate  that  it  came  from  the  country." 

M  Can  yon  form  no  conjecture  from  whom  it  cornea  P 
inquired  Giflbrd  looking  steadily  into  his  friend's  face. 

"  None ;  unless  it  conies  from  one,  who,  having  done 
me  wrong,  would  now  repair  it" 

"  I  should  not  suspect  Mrs.  Morton  of  offering  repa- 
ration at  her  own  expense,"  observed  Gifibrd  drily. 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  her,"  answered  Delaval, 
turning  over  the  aheeta  of  the  deed. 

"  May  not  Lucas  have  sent  it?" 

u  Certainly  not,  since  in  a  letter  received  only  this 
morning  he  laments  that  no  information  haa  been  ob- 
tained of  its  existence." 


"  Let  roe  look  at  it,"  said  Gifibrd  a  little  anxiously. 

"  It  is  neither  a  hoax  nor  a  forgery ;  I  recognise  the 
signatures,"  answered  Delaval  smiling. 

'*  You  are  quick  at  reading  my  fears,  Morton." 

**  1  am,  Ernest ;  so  take  heed  what  you  fear,"  re- 
plied his  friend  significantly. 

"This  must  fully  establish  your  claims,  I  should 
think,  and  supersede  the  will,  as  your  uncle  not  only 
makes  over  the  whole  of  his  property  to  you.  but  pre- 
cludes himself  from  the  possibility  of  making  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  his  fortune." 

"  You  only  think  this,  Gifibrd  ?  Can  there  be  a 
doubt?  Is  the  cup  to  be  dashed  aside,  just  as  my  fe- 
vered tips  have  touched  its  brim  ?" 

"Wo,  Delaval;  it  was  but  an  inadvertent  word: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject  But  How  am  I 
to  reconcile  this  nervous  anxiety  with  your  thoughtful, 
nay  even  mournful  look  when  I  entered  ?" 

"The  first  wild  thrill  of  ioy— the  first  wild  glow  of 
triumph  had  subsided,  and  1  was  beginning  to  think 
of  the  duties  of  fortune,  as  well  as  its  pleasures;  ond 
then  the  forms  of  the  dead  rose  up  before  me.  I  may 
go  back  to  Morton  Park,  but  there  will  be  no  cheering 
smiles— no  kindly  tones  to  welcome  me." 

"You  need  not  fear  solitude." 

"  I  do  not  fear  it — I  should  rather  desire  it." 

"But  you  will  be  little  there;  your  official  duties 
will  detain  you  in  London." 

"Not  so;  I  shall  give  up  the  politician  and  enact 
the  country  gentleman." 

"  Grow  pompous,  and  prosy,  fat  and  farmerly,  talk- 
ing of  nothing  but  corn  laws  and  poor  laws,  county 
rates  and  county  roads.  No,  no,  Delaval,  the  mind 
which  has  taken  in  a  world,  must  not  be  contracted  to 
a  single  county.  You  may  laugh ;  but  why  not  pur- 
sue the  noble  career  which  your  own  exertions  have 
opened  before  you?" 

**  Let  me  first  learn  to  manage  my  own  concerns, 
ere  I  meddle  with  those  of  others.  I  was  an  idle  man 
before ;  but  now  I  shall  find  enough  to  do  for  some 
time,  at  least,  in  repairing  t^e  mischief  caused  by 
Mrs.  Morton's  extravagance." 

"That  is,  turn  clodhopper,  and  vegetate  in  fallow 
fields.  And  this  with  your  talents!  Well,  if  it  must 
be  so.    But  you  will  want  a  wife  even  there." 

"  Then  I  can  take  Felicia  Medlycott,  or  some  other 
clodhopperess.  The  heir  of  Morton  Park  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  wife  in  town  or  country;  so 
his  very  good  friends  may  spore  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  turning  match-makers,  which  would  prove  but 
•  love's  labour  lost,'  as  the  youth  is  somewhat  obsti- 
nate, and  inclined  to  have  a  wiirof  bis  own." 

"  So  it  should  seem,"  said  Gifibrd  colouring  slightly, 
and  changing  the  conversation.  "  How  comes  it  that 
the  dead  clerk  is  alive  again?" 

"A  romantic  story,  fitting  a  three  volume  novel; 
taken  off  the  wreck  after  floating  about  for  some  days, 
and  landed  at  a  distant  port — the  only  one  on  board 
who  did  not  perish." 

•*A  romantic  story  truly!  But  it  is  getting  late; 
and  I  must  hurry  back  to  delight  Susan  with  the  news, 
and  accompany  her  to  Lady  Calton's.  We  meet  you 
there  of  course." 

"  No ;  I  have  sent  my  excuse,  having  promised  Lord 
Erringrourt  some  information  concerning  Syria." 

"Oh!  pooh,  you  can  furnish  that  to-morrow.  You 
must  come  to  Lady  Calton's  lo-nicht— all  the  world 
will  be  there,  expecting  to  behold  the  author  of  the 
clever  pamphlet  that  is  making  such  a  stir.  I  long  to 
see  you  crowned  with  the  bays." 

"  And  her  ladyship  with  orange  flower  blossoms  V* 
asked  Delaval  pointedly;  adding  with  a  smile— "Get 
you  gone,  Giflbrd ;  I  must  commune  with  my  own 
heart  to-night  Never  fear  that  my  mind  can  be  again 
the  stagnant  pool— 

4  All  mantled  o'er  with  green.' 
You  set  the  Niagara  of  that  mind  in  motion— now 
stay  the  torrent  if  you  can.    Not  a  word  of  my  change 
of  fortune  to  any  but  your  wife,  who  can  keep  a  secret 
from  all  but  you.    Good  night !" 
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"  Good  night ;  since  you  will  tarn  me  out  I  ■hall 
set  Susan  to  scold  you." 

"You  had  better  not  teach  her  the  art  of  scolding, 
lest  she  should  practise  it  on  yourself  Cone  and 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  if  yotir  wife  will  let 
you ;  and  then  we  can  talk  over  my  future  plana  in  a 
business-like  style." 

"  1  wish  Delaval  would  marry  Lady  Calton,  or  Miss 
Hanroer,  or  some  one  deserving  of  him.  I  fear  his 
thoughts  are  still  bent  on  Mrs.  Fleming/' observed  Gif- 
ford  to  his  wife,  after  relating  his  friend's  good  fortune. 

- 1  dare  aay  he  will  marry  some  one  in  good  time,  if 
we  leave  htm  alone,  Ernest ;  but  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  he  dislikes  even  a  hint." 

•♦And  that  very  touchiness  looks  suspicious.  Wealth  younger  who  chanced  to  be  absent  at  the  time,  io 


is  no  object  to  him  now ;  and  he  may  choose  aa  he 
pleases.  Her  ladyship  haa  beauty,  talent;  and  is  evi- 
dently attached  to  him.*1 

'•  He  will  choose  for  himself,  Ernest;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter  he  should." 

"  If  you  please,  air,  here  is  a  boy,  who  says  he  most 
tee  you,  and  will  not  go  away,"  said  the  smart  little 
tiger,  who  had  replaced  the  all-perfect  Adams  in  Dela- 
yers small  establishment,  addressing  his  master  as  he 
eat  ai  breakfast  with  Giflbrd. 

*•  What  m  his  name,  and  where  doea  he  come  from  ?' 

*'  He  comes  from  the  country,  air,  aa  a  body  may  aee 
by  his  clothes;  and  his  name  la  Tim  something.  He 
is  inclined  to  be  impertinent,  and  threatened  to  make 
a  row  if  I  did  not  come  up  to  let  you  know.  I  left 
the  cook  in  the  passage,  air,  for  fear  he  should  steal 
your  cloak." 

„  ••  Very  considerate.  Let  Tim  something  come  up. 
if  he  is  from  the  country,"  answered  Delaval,  smiling 
at  the  supercilious  tone  of  the  saucy  town  tiger. 

"  Master  always  aeea  people  that  comes  from  the 
country,"  muttered  the  discontented  tiger  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me?"  asked  Delaval  kindly, 
as  the  country  boy,  after  pulling  his  hair,  and  scraping 
his  leg,  to  the  infinite  horror  of  the  town-bred  tiger, 
stood  sheepish  and  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  begin 
his  tale. 

**  If  you  pleaae,  air,  I  am  Timothy  Mills,  aa  you 
aaved  from  tarney  Sainabury ;  and  got  good  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton to  put  to  school,  and  then  take  into  the  garden, 
where  I  should  have  bided  till  now,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  bad  Mrs.  Morton,  who,  turned  me  away,  'cause 
'tarney  Sainsbury  axed  her.  It  waa  a  sad  day's  work, 
air,  when  your  uncle  married  again ;  and  so  aaid  all 
the  folks." 

"It  waa  indeed,  Tim;  but  you  are  so  grown  that  I 
did  not  know  you.  You  are  come  up  to  town  to  make 
your  fortune  I  suppose." 

"  Yea,  sir,  if  I  can;  and  yours  too." 

"  Mine  too !  Well  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
■aid  Delaval  laughing,  whilst  Giflbrd  and  Tim  him- 
aelf  both  joined  in  the  mirth. 

M  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  r 

44 1  have  got  the  papers  here,  air,"  answered  Tim, 
drawing  near  with  a  confidential  air,  and  pulling  out 
of  his  pocket  a  small  parcel  wrapped  in  a  tattered 
handkerchief  "  My  cousin  Bob  lives  with  Tarney 
8auiabury,  though  he  doea  not  know  he  is  my  cousin. 
8o  I  goes  to  Bob  and  tells  him  all,  and  Bob,  who  can 
do  anything  he  puts  his  mind  to,  finds  me  outnhe  pa- 
pers, when  his  master  is  away,  and  lends  me  money, 
and  a  coat  to  come  up  to  London  with,  and  sends  his 
duty  to  you,  air.  And  he  and  I  are  both  ready  to 
swear  what  you  pleaae,  air,  at  the  'sixes;  or  do  any- 
thing else  to  set  you  your  own  again." 

"  f  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Bob:  but  1  must  learn  more  about  these  papers  first," 
aaid  Delaval  much  amused. 

•« Oh!  yes,  air;  I  will  tellyou  all  about  them,  and  I 
only  hope  aa  how  Tarney  Sainsbury  will  be  hanged, 
for  all  the  county  says  he  deserves  it" 

"  If  all  were  hanged  that  deserve  it,  there  might  not 
be  such  a  superabundant  population;  but  now  for 


Tim's  story  waa  told,  hie  sagacity  landed,  and  then 
being  duly  thanked  and  rewarded,  he  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  cook  and  the  lager,  with  especttl 
directions  to  both  to  show  him  particular  attention 
and  let  him  do  aa  he  pleaaed,  and  have  what  be 
wished ;  directions  which,  joined  to  Tim's  secrecy  si 
to  the  object  of  his  visit,  so  much  aflronied  the  yooib 
of  broadcloth  and  bottom,  that  he  expressed  series 
intentions  of  giving  warning. 

The  papers  which  Tim  had  persuaded  his  cousin  It 
gel  him,  as  he  termed  it,  to  steal  as  some  might  have 
worded  it,  were  the  original  instructions  for  the  deed 
in  Mr.  Morton's  own  handwriting — the  rough  draft  of 
the  same :  and  a  letter  from  the  elder  Sainabury  to  the 


which  the  deed  and  its  purport  were  alluded  ta   If 
these  pa  pen  would  have  gone  but  a  little  way  in  e> 
tabfahing  Delaval's  claims,  vet  joined  to  the  evidence 
than  sufficient  I 


of  Tim  they  were  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the 
collusion  of  the  attorney  and  his  clients,  and  cover  all 
with  disgrace—that  disgrace  from  which  pour  Isabel 
had  hoped  to  save  her  relatives,  whilst  performing  so 
act  of  justice. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  been  so  long  in  possession  of  her 
deceased  husband'a  property,  that  the  whole  county 
was  startled  on  hearing  that  Delaval  sought  »  set 
aside  the  will ;  and  there  were  many  who  deemed  ha 
hopea  chimerical ;  but  the  result  of  the  trial  proved 
the  fallacy  of  auch  an  opinion.  Not  ooly  was  Deb> 
val  declared  to  be  sole  heir  to  his  uncle,  with  the  right 
of  arrears,  dec,  Ac  but  the  testimony  of  Tim,  the  old 
servants,  and  nurse  Davia,  joined  to  the  sudden  fligat 
of  Sainabury  the  night  before  the  trial,  so  cleerir 
eatablished  against  Mrs.  Morton  and  her  son  the  fret 
of  the  guilty  arts  which  they  had  employed  to  bend 
i he  old  man  to  their  will,  and  their  subsequent  cruel 
neglect,  that  they  were  execrated  by  those  who  had 
formerly  landed  them;  and  Delaval  was  strongly  ad- 
vised by  some  to  indict  them  for  a  conspiracy  io  de- 
fraud, that  they  might  meet  the  punishment  which 
they  so  well  deserved. 

Lven  their  counsel  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his 
cause,  and  could  say  little  in  defence  of  his  clients. 
The  unexpected  disappearance  of  Sainabury.  and  the 
as  unexpected  evidence  of  the  nurse,  whom  the 
cowardly  attorney,  out  of  revenge  for  Fleming's  con- 
tempt, had  instigated  to  tell  the  truth,  leaving  no  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 

Delaval's  name  waa  shouted— Delaval's  health  was 
drunk— bonfires  were  lighted— squi be  were  let  off. 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  an  uproar  of  de- 
light. Nobody  had  liked  Mrs.  Morton— every  body 
had  suspected  something  under  her  excessive  sweet- 
ness, though  they  had  not  said  it.  She  was  the  most 
artful  of  women— her  son  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler, 
and  a  rouL  Mrs,  Fleming  a  jilt;  and  Isabel  a  flirt 
trying  to  catch  young  Medlycott,  Sir  Christopher 
Flotmes,  or  any  one  else  who  could  make  her  a  seule- 


So  ran  public  opinion,  and  had  Delaval  beea 
there,  he  might  have  been  carried  on  the  shoolden  of 
the  mob,  huzsaed  by  the  populace,  and  ftled  by  the 
gentry,  to  his  heart's  content,  and  hia  body's  peril ;  bet 
Delaval  waa  not  there,  and  did  not  intend  to  set  ha 
foot  within  the  county  till  the  hubbub  had  died  awar 
—the  Flemings  had  departed,  and  Morton  Park  baii 
been  repeopled  by  the  old  domestics,  and  restored,  si 
far  os  might  be,  to  what  it  had  been  in  his  kind  uncle  i 
time. 

Even  Isabel  herself,  after  learning  the  truth,  cool: 
not  consider  the  splendid  furniture  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Morton  with  greater  horror  than  did  Morton  Delaval 

He  had  none  of  the  petty  vanity  that  delights  n 
being  a  popular  idol ;  and  his  deep  feeling  and  exqut 
site  taate  made  him  shrink  from  becoming  a  count, 
lion,  or  a  county  sight;  eausing  him  to  decline  itv> 
proposition  of  old  friends  and  neighbours  to  make  ha 
return  a  triumphant  procession.  The  last  procession 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part  had  been  the  funeral  of 
his  uncle,  and  there  were  so  many  painful  circum- 
stances attending  his  exile,  that  this  reetoration  of  aa 
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rights  mint  be  connected  with  sad  recollections,  which 
made  him  curious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  display ; 
and  the  prying  of  curious  eyes. 

"  You  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  playing  popu- 
lar/' observed  Giflbrd  with  a  smile,  accompanied  by  a 
look,  which  told  how  proud  he  felt  of  the  friend  of  his 
youth.  "  I  hope  it  is  not  an  over  sensitiveness  with 
regard  to  the  past  which  makes  yon  act  thus." 

"I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not,  Giflbrd,  we  imagina- 
tive people  have  odd  fancies.  But  why  stir  up  the 
mud  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  whilst  the 
surface  is  clear?  As  we  used  to  say  in  our  school-boy 
days  nsk  me  no  questions,  and  1  will  tell  you  no  sto- 
ries. Your  husband  is  too  curious,  Mrs.  Giflbrd ;  you 
should  teach  him  better." 

"Alas!  alas!  he  is  so  proud  of  having  turned  out 
such  a  pupil  as  yourself,  that  he  is  for  teaching  every- 
body ;  and  I  am  in  daily  horror  of  his  proposing  to  set 
np  a  preparatory  school  for  young  gentlemen,"  an- 
swered Susan  laughing. 

"fit  to  Brute!  thus  I  punish  you,"  cried  Giflbrd, 
stopping  her  mouth  witfi  a  kiss  ere  she  guessed  his 
purpose.  "  And  now  for  some  more  questions,  Dela- 
val ;  where  are  your  foes." 

"  Mrs.  Morton  and  her  son  are  at ,  Lucas  tells 

me:  the  latter  ill,  and  -unable  to  proceed  further." 

••And  the  rest  of  themf 

"  Sainsbory  was  attacked  by  footpads  on  the  night 
of  his  flight—robbed  of  all  he  had  wrung  from  the 
fears  of  his  clients ;  and  so  brutally  treated,  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  recovery,  nay,  it  is  supposed  that 
are  this  he  has  breathed  his  last." 

"  A  fitting  reward  for  his  villany,  as  your  friend 
Timothy  thinks,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I  did  not  mean 
him :  where  are  Mrs.  Fleming  and  Isabel  P 

"  With  their  relatives,  I  conclude ;  but  have  not  in- 
quired." 

"  And  the  arrears,  and  the  ready  money— how  are 
all  those  things  settled  P 

"  Lucas  has  carte-blanch*  to  arrange  everything  as 
he  thinks  just.    I  wish  to  hear  as  little  of  the  matter 


M  Yoo  will  get  moping  and  idle  down  at  Morton 
Park  by  yourself" 

M  Come  and  see." 

MI  will,  if  I  can  get  leave;  but  I  am  counted  a  per- 
son of  importance  now.  Your  accession  of  fortune 
has  also  brought  an  accession  of  favour  to  your  friend 
and  lords  and  ladies  bow  and  speak,  who  never 
deigned  to  know  me  before.  The  Hobsons  have  not 
overcome  their  flutter  of  joy;  and  boast  to  everybody 
of  your  having  said  that  you  owe  your  heritage  to 
them,  and  having  invited  them  to  Morton  Park.  Do 
you  go  down  to-morrow  t "      « 

"Yes;  Adams  and  I  (for  he  is  the  greater  man  of 
the  twq)  start  at  eight  in  the  morning:  and  I  doubt 
not  the  old  butler  will  display  all  the  family  plate  on 
the  sideboard,  and  the  housekeeper  give  me  a  three- 
course  dinner,  since  I  have  forbidden  all  other  demon- 
strations of  joy  or  respect." 


CHAftTER  XXII. 


If  bright  had  been  the  day  of  Delaval's  departure, 
still  brighter  was  the  day  of  his  return;  and  the  sun- 
light lay  so  lovingly  and  cheerinaiy  on  wood  and  lawn, 
and  over  the  quiet  churchyard,  giving  even  to  the 
quaint  old  mausoleum  a  look  of  hopefulness,  that  the 
heart  of  the  exile  was  lightened,  as  he  gazed  upon  it . 
and  for  the  moment  he  forgot  that  the  home  of  his 
childish  joy  was  desolate,  and  the  kindly  voices  of 
those  who  had  cherished  his  infancy  hushed  in  death. 

The  face  of  his  uncle  was  not  at  the  window  above, 
nor  the  face  of  Isabel  at  the  window  below ;  they  had 
bade  him  farewell  when  he  left,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  welcome  him  when  he  came  back— no  friendly 
voice  to  give  him  a  friendly  greeting;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  this  caused  a  shudder  to  thrill  the 
frame,  which  had  shook  not  when  death  was  around 
and  before  him.  A 

*  7 


He  was  mistaken .» there  were  many  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. The  old  butler  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
resolved  that  no  hand  but  his  should  assist  his  young 
master  from  the  carriage — the  old  housekeeper  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  in  her  best  apparel,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  whilst  in  the  hall  behind  were 
ranged  the  whole  corpt  domeslique,  composed  of  every 
former  servant  that  the  butler  and  housekeeper  had 
been  able  to  collect,  even  to  a  scullion  and  (ootboyf; 
the  first  of  whom  had  been  turned  away  for  thieving, 
the  second  for*  lying.  This  domestic  array  was  nearly 
as  annoying  to  Delaval,  who  missed  the  dead,  and 
longed  to  be  alone,  as  would  have  been  the  county 
procession  which  he  had  declined ;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  remonstrance,  and  the  respectful  affection  of  the 
old  butler,  and  the  joyful  sobs  of  his  worthy  dame, 
who  forgot  her  dignity  on  the  occasion,  prevented  all 
show  of  vexation,  and  touched  him  who  had  excited 
this  honest  sympathy. 

Shaking  his  hand  with  a  warmth  that  brought  the 
tears  into  the  old  man's  eyes,  causing  him  to  forget 
the  speech  which  he  had  been  studying  for  the  last 
week,  Delaval  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  saluting  the 
old  housekeeper  as  had  been  bis  wont  in  his  boyhood, 
telling  her  she  must  not  spoil  him  as  she  had  done  of 
old,  he  turned  to  the  group  behind,  and  with  kindly 
words  and  kindly  nods  to  all,  passed  quickly  on  into 
his  study ;  his  quivering  lip  proclaiming,  as  he  closed 
the  door,  that  this  abruptness  had  not  arisen  from  any 
want  of  feeling.  Ere  the  butler  had  remembered  the 
inning  of  his  speech,  or  the  blushing,  though  gra- 

»d  housekeeper,  had  recovered  her  ruffled  dignity, . 
the  young  heir  had  passed  from  their  sight  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  leaving  the  whole  assemblage  gazing 
after  him  in  stupid  wonder.  Then  that  silence  was 
broken  by  a  simultaneous  impulse;  and  every  voice 
broke  forth  into  a  shout  of  welcome.  Another  shout 
would  have  succeeded,  but  was  checked  by  Adams, 
who,  explaining  his  master's  wish  for  silence  and  soli* 
tude  on  this  first  day  of  his  return,  persuaded  them  to 
transfer  this  Babel  of  tongues  to  the  still-room  and  ser- 
vants' hall. 

Delaval  had  so  arranged  his  journey  as  to  arrive  in 
the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  altera- 
tions in  the  house  and  grounds  ere  night,  that  he 
might  the  sooner  dismiss  all  painful  recollections  from 
his  mind,  by  accustoming  himself  to  the  change;  and 
no  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  great  hall  deserted,  than 
he  set  forth  on  his  perambulation. 

The  first  rooms  he  entered  on  ascending  the  stain 
were  the  sleeping  apartments  and  boudoirs  of  Mrs. 
Morton  and  her  daughter-in-law ;  and  he  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  mingled  splendour  and  ele- 

Sance  of  both,  for  Lucas,  unknown  to  him,  had  for- 
idden  the  removal  of  any  furniture.  He  turned  from 
both  with  disgust,  and  a  baby's  shoe  which  had  beau  . 
inadvertently  left  in  the  nursery  was  spurned  with 
anger.  Delaval  was  but  mortal:  and  every  step  he 
took  brought  some  fresh  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
whom  he  had  loved  too  well.  Had  Clara  remained  but 
true,  he  had  not  been  banished— he  had  not  been  dis- 
inherited even  in  seeming.  What  years  of  suffering 
might  be  laid  to  her  account! 

He  strode  hastily  on  to  the. chamber  in  which  his 
uncle  had  died.  Had  the  hand  of  change  been  there 
too  ?  His  fingers  shook  as  he  touched  the  lock ;  and  he 
paused  a  moment  ere  he  pushed  open  the  door,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  grim  portrait  gone,  and  the  fune- 
real-looking bed  replaced  by  an  elegant  couch.  He 
started  in  surprise  and  pleasure ;  the  grim  portrait  was 
still  hanging  against  the  wall — the  plumes  of  the 
gloomy  bed  stilfnodded  above  the  canopy;  and  every 
thing  was  exactly  as  when  he  had  seen  it  last,  even, 
to  the  two  arm-chairs;  whilst  on  a  little  table  lay  a 
withered  bouquet,  which  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
there  in  haste,  a  tribute  of  love  which  no  one  bad 
ventured  to  move. 

He  took  it  up.  In  the  centre  was  a  sprig  of  myrtle,, 
the  flower  which  he  had  given  Isabel,  at  her  request, 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure  for  Italy.  The  re- 
membrance touched  him,  and,fafter  gating  at  it  for 
some  moments,  he  kid  it  down  reverently  on  the  spot 
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from  whence  he  had  taken  it    She  wee  the  only  one 
who  had  remained  true  to  him  and  his. 
There  was  scarcely  an  object  that  could  meet  hia 


view  which  waa  not  calculated  to  awaken  painful  rej  with  attained  indifference, 
collections,  more  particularly  all  in  this  chamber  .of 
death;  but  Delaval'e  purpose  waa  to  subdue  these 
mournful  emotions  aa  speedily  as  might  be,  not  to  in- 
dulge in  litem,  so  turning  another  Lingering  gaae 
around,  he  passed  out  again  into  the  corridor,  through 
the  little  room  at  the  aide,  which  had  served  for  Isa- 
bel's el  

which 

She  splendour  which  had  disgusted  him. 

"  Do  yon  know  if  any  one  occupied  this  room  V  in< 
quired  Delaval  of  Adams,  who  was  passing  along  the 
gallery  at  the  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his 
master's  room  exactly  in  the  order  of  former  days. 

<*  Miss  Isabel,  sir,  as  I  understand,"  replied  the  valet, 
who  was  fresh  from  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  he 
had  been  hearing  and  telling  the  news,  "  She  used 
to  sit  there  half  the  day,  all  alone ;  and  would  not  let 
a  single  thing  be  altered,  because  she  said  she  was 
sore,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it,"  continued  Adams, 
with  whom  Isabel  had  always  been  a  favourite.  **  Mrs. 
Morton,  they  aay,  wished  to  have  the  room  new  fur- 
nished ;  but  the  young  lady  begged  so  hard  that  she 
got  her  way.  She  always  dusted  the  two  arm-chairs 
herself;  and  the  very  laat  thing  she  did  before  she  left 
the  house  was  to  put  some  flowers  on  the  table,  where 
my  poor  old  master  always  had  them/' 

"  Mind  that  no  one  removes  them,"  said  Delaval 
quickly,  passing  on  without  further  questions. 

The  woods,  the  gardens,  the  shrubberies,  bad  all 
been  traversed ;  he  had  stood  beside  the  mausoleum 
--he  had  leant  over  the  grave  of  Stephen  Holloway, 
beneath  the  dark  old  yew,  the  digging  of  which  had 
an  startled  him  on  the  fearful  night  of  his  return— one 
nth  alone  remained  unexplored,  and  he  paused  ere 
he  entered  that.  It  was  the  walk  in  which  he  had 
declared  his  love  for  Clara  Luttrell— In  which  he  had 
planted  the  Kalmia,  the  hiding  or  flourishing  of  which 
was  to  be  the  test  of  her  truth  and  consistency.  She 
had  hung  on  his  arm  as  his  affianced  bride  when  he 


ram  oals,  doge,  and  slugs,  arter  you  tint  went  to  fulfill 
parts,  as  she  did  not  come  to  look  at  and  water  it" 
Did  any  one  else  come  herer  inquired  Delaval 


"  No,  sir,  never;  except  the  gardeners  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Fleming  once,  soon  after  they  were  married ;  and 
then  the  lady  looked  crying  ana  mint  like;  but  Mr. 
Fleming  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all." 

"  He  never  loved  her,"  thought  Delaval,  aa  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  jealous  passion  rose  to  his 
*s  sleeping  apartment,  with  the  simple  furniture  of  mind ;  but  he  made  no  comment  and  Tim  preceded, 
lich  he  was  struck  as  forming  so  great  a  contrast  to     M  You  see  there  ain't  a  weed,  air,  near:  Mtss  Isabel 

used  to  come  every  day  aa  she  could,  and  she  coaied 
your  uncle  to  order  that  thia  walk  should  be  most  at- 
tended to;  and  they  do  say  that  the  very  laat  morning 
she  waa  here  she  came  down  to  look  at  it  afore  she 
went  sobbing  all  along  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
whilst  her  aunt  and  the  others  waa  asleep  in  their 
beds.  Poor  Miss  Isabel!  my  good  old  master  loved 
her,  and  so  did  all  the  old  servants,  for  she  was  so 
sweet  and  kind-epoken  to  every  body;  and  many  is 
the  time  she  has  made  me  tell  over  and  over  again 
how  you  and  Mr.  Giflbrd  aaved  me  from  'tamey  Sains- 
bury,  and  how  kind  you  waa  to  my  poor  mother;  and 
the  tears  would  be  in  her  eyes  all  the  while.  She 
begged  very  hard  for  me  not  to  be  tamed  away ;  hot 
Mrs.  Morton  had  good  reasons  for  doing  whatever 
'tarney  Sainsbory  axed  her.  Well,  God  blesa  her,  poor 
young  lady!  It  is  a  pity  she  ain't  come  of  a  better 
kind ;  and  that  every  body  says." 

"  At  every  turn,  from  every  tongue  I  hear  of  that 
girl's  attention  to  my  wishes/'  thought  Morton  Dela- 
val, as  he  turned  away  abruptly,  with  a  feeling  of  irri- 
tation against  Isabel,  for  thia  contrast  between  her  and 
Clara.  The  next  instant  he  was  ashamed  of  hia  in- 
justice; but  had  Giflbrd  known  of  the  momentary 
feeling  he  would  have  been  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
see  his  friend  united  to  Lady  Calton,  or  Miss  Henmer. 

Delaval  was  correct  in  his  supposition  that  he  should 
be  treated  en  grand,  that  all  the  plate  would  be  dis- 
played ton  the  sideboard,  and  all  the  old  housekeeper's 
skill  displayed  on  the  dinner,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
liveried  servant*  in  attendance.  Nor  waa  thia  all.  Td 


le 
desire 


had  last  wandered  there— she  was  now  the  wife  of  EJt*  TS^JVfJ^S^}^  *•?  «**»*  a* 
another— of  one  who  had  deeply  wronged  him.  Could 
he  have  swept  away  every  vestige  ef  that  path  on  the 
instant  how  gladly  would  he  have  done  it;  but  this 
could  not  be,  so  after  the  pause  of  a  few  momenta  he 
passed  on  with  a  stately  step.  To  enjoy  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  he  had  hoped  for  at  Morton  Park,  it 
waa  needful  that  no  blue  chamber  should  remain  un- 
explored, the  remembrance  of  whose  horrid  mysteries 
could  blanch  his  cheek.  By  braving  every  emotion 
to-day,  he  should  be  master  of  himself  tomorrow. 

The  shrubs  which  overshadowed  the  path  had 
grown  in  his  absence,  and  the  sunbeams  fell  across 


the  greensward  more  rarely  and  more  softly;  but 
neither  shrub  nor  greensward  had  run  to  riot;  a  taste- 
ful eye,  and  careful  hand  had  checked  the  too  wild 
luxuriance  of  either;  and  save  a  few  faded  leaves 
that  had  fallen  in  the  late  autumn  winds,  the  whole 
waa  in  beautiful  order.  Delaval  would  have  preferred 
rain  and  desolation — thia  care  seemed  a  mockery  of 
his  affection ;  and  when  he  saw  the  Kalmia  vigorous 
and  flourishing,  spread  out  to  double  its  former  site, 
with  a  flashed,  then  pallid  cheek,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  tear  it  up.  The  love  which  had  ruled  over 
its  planting  had  died  away  on  one  aide  at  least  ;• 
its  symbol  to  remain  more  bright— more  fresh— more 
strong? 

*'  It  is  flourishing  nicely,  sir,  ain't  itf*  amid  Tim,  who 
had,  himself  unseen,  been  following  hit  steps,  and  who 
counted  himself,  and  was  counted  by  others,  a  privi- 
leged person,  since  he  had,  as  he  termed  it  outwitted 
the  'tamey,  and  frightened  him  into  running  away. 
M  We  took  monstrous  good  care  of  it,  as  you  sees,  sir." 

"Whom  do  you  mean  by  weT  inquired  Delaval 
impatiently,  drawing  bock  his  extended  arm,  with  a 
flushing  of  shame  and  anger. 

"  Miss  Isabel  and  I,  sir,  till  'tarney  Sainsbury  got 
*umed  away.  Why  there  waa  not  a  day.  if  it  did  noij 


he  partook  of  it;  and  the  butler,  at  the  particular 
re  of  hia  wife,  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  so 
many  dishes,  which  he  had  liked  in  former  days,  press- 
ing him  so  earnestly  to  taste  of  each,  that  poor  Dekv 
val,  in  spite  of  his  annoyance  at  being  thus  treated  ea 
prince,  when  his  thoughts  were  on  other  things,  was 
at  length  fairly  cheated  out  of  his  melancholy  by  thia 
making  the  boy  the  father  of  the  man,  and  cramming 
him  with  sweets  aa  in  the  days  of  jackets  and  loose 
shirt  collars ;  and  yielding  to  the  mirth  which  he  found 
it  impossible  longer  to  repress,  he  gave  way  to  a  hearty 
laugh,  bidding  the  bailer  tell  good  Mrs.  Wilkine,  that 
if  she  recommended  any  more  of  her  dishes,  and 
sought  to  spoil  him  aa  in  his  younger  daya,  he  would 
at  once  proceed  to  the  housekeeper's  room  and  cram 
her  with  all  which  she  had  recommended  to  him. 

The  splendid  dinner  concluded,  and  the  aa  splendid 
dessert  discussed,  Delaval  found  himself  on  entering 
the  saloon  in  a  blaze  of  light  which  accorded  well 
with  the  previous  dinner.      4 

How  different  was  all  this  from  the  small  poky 
room,  and  scanty  attendance  of  the  first  part  of  hw  so- 
journ in  London!  how  different  even  from  hie  later 
apartments,  where,  though  all  waa  scrupuloualy  clean 
and  well  arranged,  the  dimensions  were  small,  and 
the  supercilious  tiger  hia  only  personal  domestic! 

The  contrast  waa  striking;  and  aa  he  sank  into  a 
luxurious  fauteuil,  his  eye  wandered  round  the  apart- 
ment with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure* 
but  after  a  time  he  no  longer  knew  whether  he  eat  in 
light  or  darkness— in  a  splendid  saloon  or  poky  par- 
lour.  The  forms  of  the  dead  rose  up  before  him — the 
eyea  of  his  mind  were  turned  inward ;  and  the  bitter 
past  with  its  hopes  and  its  fears— its  joys  and  its  pains, 
was  acting  orer  again,  and  each  moment  increasing 
his  resentment  against  Clara  Luttrell,  and  those  who  ! 
bad  ruled  her  feebleness  to  work  their  will. 

He  noted  not  where  he  was— he  noted  not  a  boeile 
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and  slight  contention  in  the  hall— be  did  not  even 
raise  his  eyes  when  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  opened 
with  a  hurried,  timid  hand,  m  though  tome  one  had 
■ought  to  bar  an  entrance,  or  interpose  a  formal  an- 
nouncement ;  and  it  was  only  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
the  rustle  of  female  garments  which  made  bun  con- 
sckros  that  it  was  not  the  butler  who  had  entered  as 
he  had  before  supposed.  For  some  moments  his  gaze 
was  filed  on  the  intruders— two  females  veiled  and 
cloaked—* or  rather  on  the  foremost  one,  who  stood 
about  half  a  step  in  advance  of  the  other;  then  rising 
with  a  stately  air.  and  with  a  cheek  whose  deadly 
paleness  looked  almost  ghastly  in  that  blase  of  light. 
he  requested  to  know  the  name  of  his  visiters,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  so  honoured  him. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  bis  question ;  and  after 
a  pause  of  some  moments  it  was  repeated  with  a  stately 
courtesy  which  was  more  painful  and  more  over- 
whelming to  her  who  had  injured  him  than  would 
have  been  the  wildest  burst  of  passion. 

"  Have  time  and  grief  so  wrought  upon  my  features 
that  you  have  forgotten  her  who  wronged  yon  ?  Or 
will  you  not  know  me?"  replied  (he  foremost  lady  in 
faltering  tones,  putting  aside  her  veil  with  a  trembling 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  showing  a  face  as  pale  as  his 


"  I  should  have  said  that  there  was  no  one  so  lovely 
save  Mrs.  Fleming,  could  1  have  believed  it  possible 
that  she  would  honour  me  with  her  presence." 

"  Look  not  so  proudly  speak  not  so  sternlv  T  en- 
treat," said  the  trembling  Clara,  shrinking  back  with 
shame. 

"  How  otherwise,  madam,  should  I  address  Mrs. 
Fleming  ?  Not  thus  was  I  wont  to  speak  to  Clara  Lut- 
trell." 

"  I  know  it- — I  know  it  Then  you  were  ever  gen- 
tle, generous.  Oh!  be  so  still.  I  deserve  all  your 
anger;  and  yet  I  pray  you  to  pity  him.1'  ' 

"Whom  would  yon  nave  me  pity?" 

"  Him— Gilbert— my  husband/' 

41  Pity  him !  your  husband !  had  I  been  your  hus- 
band, let  what  would  have  betided,  I  had  counted  my- 
self an  object  of  envy,  not  pity." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  females:  and  then  Clara  spoke  again,  humbly 
but  earnestly. 

"  Blame  me— upbraid  me.  T  merit  all  you  oan  say ; 
bat  oh !  show  mercy  to  him." 

"  Mercy,  madam!  He  is  your  husband.  Will  not 
that  suffice  him  ?  Or  have  yon  come  hither  to  boast 
of  your  falsehood — to  make  a  mock  of  your  broken 
faith  r 

M  No;  no;  but  his  life  is  despaired  of— his  fortune 
gone.  If  you  press  -for  arrears,  he  must  die  in  a  gaol/' 

"  Does  he  merit  aught  better  from  me?"  questioned 
Delaval  passionately,  fixing  his  flashing  eyes  on  the 
shrinking  speaker.  M  Did  I  not  love  f  Was  I  not  loved 
again?  Yet,  did  not  this  traitor,  this  smooth-spoken 
villain  step  in  with  his  arts  and  rob  me  of  bride  and 
of  fortune,  nay,  make  mean  outcast- an  exile  ?  Where 
is  your  pride  that  you  sue  to  me?  I  wonld  have  died 
of  hunger  and  shame  ere  I  had  thus  sued  to  you ;  and 
yet  I  wronced  you  not" 

•*  I  would  die  myself  without  a  word ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  behold  him  die." 

"Then  you  love  him  still,  branded  with  shame  as 
be  is  f"  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  peering  eagerly 
with  wild  and  flashing  eyes  into  hers. 

"Oh!  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  sobbing  Clara,  clasping 
her  hands,  then  marking  the  effect  produced  by  her 
words,  she  added  in  a  low  and  hum  Die  tone,  as  if  in 
apology  for  her  affection—"  he  is  my  husband— the 
lather  of  my  child." 

"  Another  should  have-been  your  husband;  another 
should  have  been  the  father  of  your  child  " 

Clara  sank  back  in  silence,  and  Dela vaf  proceeded 
still  more  passionately,  for  the  whole  day  had  been  a 
succession  of  strong  emotions,  and  there  was  no  calm 
in  his  soot 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  vows  that  you  plighted  to 
ma,  and  how  you  prayed  heaven  to  bless  or  to  ban  as 
those  vows  should  be  kept!" 


14 Oh!  spare  ma,  spare  me!"  prayed  the  shoddering 
Clara. 

"Did  you  spare  me?  Did  you  not  rend  the  heart 
that  would  have  shed  its  last  drop  of  blood  to  save  you 
a  pain?  Did  yon  not  join  with  my  foes  to  cheat  me 
of  my  inheritance  V 

'  Yon  can  say  no  ill  of  me  that  T  do  not  deserve," 
answered  Clara  humbly.  "  I  will  bear  all  your  re- 
proaches, fori  merit  for  worse.  The  doom  that  I  prayed 
might  befall  me  if  false,  is  fulfilling— the  band  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me.  Mr  baby  is  wearing  away ;  and 
the  life  or  my  husband  hangs  on  a  thread— it  may  be 
on  your  decision." 

"  On  my  decision !  Do  you  come  to  me  of  your  own 
free  thought,  or  at  his  bidding f 

"  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  himself  and  his  mother," 
answered  Clara,  looking  down  to  avoid  the  searching 
gaze  that  was  bent  upon  her. 

"  Not  of  your  own  tree  will,  then :  I  thought  as  much. 
Tell  those  who  sent  you,  that  as  they  laid  the  train,  so 
must  they  abide  the  explosion.  It  is  but  just  and  fair 
that  robbers  and  cheats  should  refund  their  spoils;  let 
them  be  thankful  if  no  greater  evil  fall  upon  them." 

"Hear  me,  I  entreat  you,"  pleaded  the  weeping 
Clara,  as  Delaval  turned  away. 

"  No,  madam,  I  will  hear  no  more  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  utter  bitter  things  to  her,  who.  if  she  did  not 
devise  my  misery,  yet  afterwards  joined  with  the  plot- 
ters who  did.  My  man  of  business  has  orders  not  to 
push  my  claims  beyond  justice — let  that  content  yon." 

"Alas!  alas!  There  are  cases  where  justice  if 
pushed  to  its  utmost  would  be  cruelty." 

"  Cruelty,  madam !  Can  Mrs.  Fleming  use  such  a 
word  when  I  claim  but  the  rights  of  which  her  hus- 
band robbed  me?  Are  no  amends  doe  for  two  years 
of  exile  and  misery,  and  nearly  as  long  of  struggling 
poverty?  Cruelty,  Clara!  you  to  use  such  a  word 
within  these  wails!  Do  you  not  fear  that  the  word 
will  be  echoed  back  to  your  heart  with  the  trumpet 
voice  of  conscience  ?"  exclaimed  Morton  Delaval  with 
growing  pasaion.  "  Do  you  not  fear  that  the  dead  will 
come  out  of  their  graves  to  upbraid  you?  Your  mo- 
ther's friend  who  received  you  as  a  child— her  hus- 
band who  took  you  to  his  heart  as  a  daughter— where 
are  these  kind  ones  now?  and  how  did  you  repay  their 
love  ?  The  one  died  ere  she  guessed  your  hoilowness, 
but  the  other  pined  away  in  neglect  and  fear  before 
our  eyes,  and  you  soothed  not  his  pain,  or  his  terrors 
if  one  gentle  word,  but  joined  with  bis  tyrants  in  rob- 
bing his  heir.  And  yet  you  would  plead  to  me  for 
pity — for  pity  towards  those  who  had  no  pity  on  him, 
that  ever  kind,  though  childish  old  man.  And  to  ask 
it  now— now  on  this  first  day  of  my  return,  when  I 
have  stood  in  the  chamber  where  he  died, and  looked 
on  the  tomb  wherein  he  is  laid.  To  pity  his  oppressors 
were  a  fresh  outrage  on  the  dead.  Your  husband  haa 
revelled  and  rioted  in  the  wealth  wrung  by  falsehood 
from  feeble  age,  it  is  but  just  that  he  refund  what  ha 
knew  was  not  his.  What  saw  I  ?  What  heard  I  to- 
day? The  woods  of  my  forefathers  marked  for  the 
axe— my  tenants  oppressed— my  rents  forestalled.  The 
mother  and  son  must  disgorge  the  wealth  they  pur- 
loined. It  were  weakness  amounting  to  wickedness 
to  let  them  retain  it  To  plead  for  them  is  but  to  share 
their  guilt." 

Shocked,  overwhelmed  by  this  passionate  burst,  the 
truth  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  the  sobbing 
Clara  shrank  back  in  silence,  whilst  Delaval  paced 
the  room  in  strong  emotion. 

"It  is  vain— I  can  plead  no  more— I  deserve  it  all," 
whispered  Clara  in  broken  words,  in  answer  to  an  ap- 
peal from  her  companion,  who  had  eteppodjforward  to 
soothe  her. 

1  Then  I  most  plead  for  you,"  replied  her  friend. 
•  Can  you  look  on  a  woman's  grief  unmoved?  Can 

Go  hear  her  sobs,  and  yet  be  stern !"  asked  Isabel 
tfwf  advancing  into  the  light,  and  throwing  back  the 
veil  which  had  before  shrouded  her  features. 


Delaval  staying  his  hurried  pacing  at  her  words, 
turned  round  and  gazed  on  the  speaker  with  mmgled 
surprise  and  admiration.  Her  cheek  was  as  pale  as 
hie  own,  and  the  traces  of  tears  ware  visible  $  but  bar 
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eye  was  bright  with  the  earnestness of  purpose,  and, from  a  sun-lit  cloud.  "  Poor  Clara!  Will  you  not 
whilst  the  figure  was  full  of  gentle  and  womanly  soothe  her  with  some  gentle  words!"  ahe  continued, 
ce,  every  feature  betokened  the  energy  of  mind  drawing  him  towards  her. 

..  —  i-_ ..i_._.  ••Clara,"  said  Delaval  approaching  the  still  weep. 

ingsuppliant. 

Clara  looked  up  lor  an  instant,  and  her  whole  frame 
shook  as  ahe  met  the  pitying  gaze,  and  heard  the  deep- 
toned  voice  of  her  former  lover.    She  would  have 


grace 

that  lit  them  from  within. 

"  Isabel !  I  should  have  given  you  a  welcome  be- 
fore ;  but  my  mind  was  on  other  things,"  said  Morton 
Delaval  extending  his  hand. 

A  soft  blush  spread  over  the  pallid  cheek  as  the  en< 
thusiastic  girl  marked  the  audden  change  in  his  tone ; 
and  the  hand  that  met  his,  trembled  as  he  touched  it; 
but  she  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued  in  the  same 
touching  voice,  whilst  Isabel  stood  with  downcast 
eyes  before  him.  "  You  have  a  right  to  a  kindly  wel- 
come here,  come  when  you  will-— with  whom  you 
will ;  for  you  were  gentle  when  others  were  harsh — 
you  soothed  the  pangs  which  others  caused,  standing 
alone  in  goodness  and  truth.  Yet  I  would  you  had 
come  by  yourself,  or  with  a  stranger,  that  I  might  have 
given  you  a  still  more  cordial  greeting." 

"1  had  not  thought  of  coming,  save  at  my  cousin's 
request,  and  as  her  companion ;  nor  had  I  ventured  to 
address  you  save  to  join  my  entreaties  to  hers." 

"  Do  not  so,  Isabel,  lest  I  learn  to  hate  you  too." 

"  Do  not  do  that,"  said  Isabel  timidly,  yet  earnestly. 

"Then  plead  not  for  your  kindred.  You  know  my 
wrongs,  and  should  respect  my  feelings." 

"  ( know  your  wrongs — they  have  been  great  We 
do  not  ask  tor  pity  of  your  justice — we  do  but  pray  ibr 
mercy  of  your  goodness.  Tum  not  away — steel  not 
your  heart  against  these  prayers,"  ahe  added  still  more 
earnestly,  levins  her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  We  plead  for  the  suffering— it  may  be  the  dying.  If 
you  let  justice  take  its  course,  my  cousin  dies  within 
a  gaol.    Oh !  give  him  time  ibr  penitence  at  least." 

"  Lucas  has  orders  to  press  nothing  unhandsomely ; 
and  this  gaol  is. but  a  bugbear  to  frighten  you  and 
soften  me.  Where  are  the  thousands  of  which  he 
and  his  mother  have  robbed  me?  He  must  have 
wealth  at  command." 

**  Gone ;  all  cone ;— not  a  shilling  left 

"  How  gone?  I  am  not  to  be  fooled." 

"  Gone  to  pay  former  debts— lost  at  the  gambling 
table.  There  was  not  money  to  pay  for  our  coming 
hither,  without  the  pawning  of  some  jewels." 

**  And  this  is  the  man  for  whom  ahe  broke  all  her 
tows  to  me,"  exclaimed  Delaval  bitterly. 

"  She  has  been  sorely  punished  for  so  doing,"  an- 
swered Isabel  pleadingly.  •«  Add  not  to  her  pangs— 
they  are  heavy  enough  already  ?— forego  your  claim." 

"He  is  her  husband— and  she  loves  him: — that  is 
enough  for  mortal  man.  I  ask  but  justfce — you  have 
no  right  to  hope  I  should  take  less.  Base  was  the 
mind  that  sent  her  hither  to  implore  my  pity." 

14  One  moment  stay,"  said  Isabel  detaining  him  with 
the  light  touch  of  her  trembling  fingers,  as  he  would 
have  turned  away  in  anger,  though  she  too  shrank  at 
a  sternness  which  she  had  never  before  beheld,  "  think 
of  the  kind  old  man  who  is  gone — he  would  not  thus 
have  withstood  her  tears.  He  died  with  a  blessing  on 
his  lips:  oh!  let  not  yours  speak  harsher  words.  He 
has  wronged  you  is  dying,  and  you  will  give 
say.  An !  where  is  the  dying  man  so  un- 
to would  not  despair  if  this  were  the  an- 


who 

justice,  you 
sinning,  who 


awer  God  save  to  his  prayers.  Have  you  no  need 
from  your  Maker  of  that  mercy  which  we  pray  for  a 
fellow-man?  When  our  Lord  bade  the  sinless  one 
first  cast  a  stone,  heart-stricken  each  angry  accuser 
departed." 

"  Mine  have  been  no  trifling;  wrongs,  nor  done  to 
myself  alone,"  observed  Morton  Delaval,  turninguway 
from  her  beseeching  gaze,  and  speaking  huskily. 

"The  greater  the  wrong,  the  richer  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  on  him  who  forgives  it,"  said  Isabel  earnestly, 
her  pale  lace  lighting  up  with  enthusiasm  as  she  pro- 
ceeded.   "  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  beat." 

"  You  have  conquered,  Isabel.  What  would  you 
have  me  do?"  said  Delaval,  dashing  away  the  tears 
that  had  sprung  to  his  eyes  at  her  words,  and  no 


longer  shunning  her  gaae. 
"Do  what  you 


your  own  kind,  noble  heart  shall  dictate. 


spoken;  but  the  power  of  utterance  was  denied  her. 
Delaval  pitied  her  emotion,  and  supported  her  to  a 
chair,  then  kneeling  before  her  took  her  hand  in  his. 

♦'^Fear  me  not,  Clara ;  fear  no  further  harshness,  the 
demon  i* subdued  within  me,  and  the  heart  you  wrung 
can  again  feel  for  and  assuage  your  pain.  I  forego  aU 
my  claims ;  only  let  him  not  cross  my  path,  lest  the 
evil  one  stir  me  again  to  revenge.  Is  there  aught  else 
I  can  do  to  please  vou1?" 

"Forgive  me!  forgive  roe!  only  say  vou  forgive 
me,"  faltered  the  weeping-  Clara,  in  words  so  broken 
and  smothered  by  her  sobs  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished. 

** I  do,  Clara;  I  do  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart 
Heaven  bless  you,  and  your  child !" 

"  Bless  you  Delaval  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  fold 
for  this  generous  forgiveness,  though  it  doea  but  make 
my  crime  of  a  deeper  dye.  May  you  meet  with  one 
more  worthy— I  never  deserved  your  love." 

The  suffocating  sobs  of  the  speaker  stopped  her 
utterance;  and  the  tears  of  the  wronged  and  the 
wronger  mingled  together. 

••  Mow  that  my  errand  is  done  let  me  go.  I  foel 
doubly  guilty  here — I  cannot  endure  these  soothing 
tones,  exclaimed  Clara  suddenly.  "  Had  you  reviled, 
upbraided,  God  might  have  pardoned  me;  but  now 
there  is  no  peace  on  earth  for  the  heart  that  was  (else 
to  you.    Let  me  go— this  is  no  place  for  me." 

Delaval  made  no  attempt  to  detain  her;  but  his  ami 
supported  her  trembling  frame  and  his  kind  words 
soothed  her  wounded  spirit  as  she  crossed  the  hall  to 
the  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting. 

"  One  instant,  Isabel,"  said  Morton  aa  he  re-entered 
the  saloon,  where  he  had  whispered  a  request  as  he 
passed  with  Clara,  that  she  would  await  hie  return. 
"  Be  kind  to  her— very  kind.  It  is  a  gentle  and  sub- 
missive spirit,  wrought  on  to  do  evil  by  evil  counsel. 
Had  she  ever  loved  me  truly  this  had  not  been.  Claim 
MS-  aid,  should  she  need  it  tor  herself— or  her  child — 
or  for  him.  For  her  sake  and  youra,  I  pardon  all ;  but 
bid  him  beware  how  we  meet.  For  you,  Isabel,  ask 
what  you  will,  and  when  you  will.  I  owe  you  more 
than  my  whole  wealth  can  repay.  You  tended  the 
childish  old  man— you  softened  the  wrathful  nephew. 
But  for  you,  I  had  still  been  bitter,  or  stern;  you  turned 
my«heart  from  revenge  to  mercy.  Aa  the  old  man 
blessed  you,  so  doth  the  young  one." 

Isabel  spoke  not,  save  by  one  look  which  was  long 
remembered ;  but  the  weeping  girl  clung  to  his  arm 
as  he  led  her  to  the  carriage,  as  a  woman  clings  to  the 
arm  of  him  on  whom  she  has  perfect  trust ;  and  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  and  his  fervent '  God  bless  your* 
as  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage  was  never  forgot- 
tea  The  roll  of  the  wheels  had  nearly  died  away, 
before  he  returned  to  the  saloon. 

It  was  late  ere  Delaval  retired  to  rest,  and  Adams 
who,  from  long  habit,  was  a  keen  observer,  could  see 
on  the  morrow,  that  the  owner  of  Morton  Park,  had 
slept  but  little  on  this  the  first  night  of  his  return  to 
the  home  of  his  childhoods 


CHAPTER  XJOIL 

Wsll,  Dslavsl,  tired  of  indolence  and  the  ekxfbopnors 
yet?"  inquired  Giflbrd,  as  he  strolled  oo  the  terrace  with 
his  friend  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Morton  Park. 

"  I  have  Hot  had  time  to  be  indolent.  And  who  wearies 
of  clodhoppers,  who  proclaim  your  superiority  in  all 
things  7"  answexed  Delaval  laughing. 

"  I  forgot ;  you  have  been  only  three  weeks  la  the  coun- 


try as  yet;  and  are  still  proclaimed  the  possessor  of  every 
Now  I  know'vou  iinin  »  on.™  ^^~.k«  ,.„^  u^ZZi *Srt0*»  B«t  *he  adulation  would  be  UUle  less  ia  London, 
£m  sLw4MiC?a£?SL  ttn!we.red  *•  warm-hearted  «,  supposs  you  go  back  with  Basan  and  myself  alter  oar 
girl,  tears  falling  from  her  beaming  eyes  like  sbowen  brief  holidays/ 
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"  No ;  It  ii  not  the  season,  and  my  fortune  entitles  me  much  in  town,  aa soon  ai  T  have  made  all  needful  arrange- 
to  fire  nivself  airs,  and  make  myself  scarce.**  |  menu  here ;  and  for  the  matter  of  mind  to  comprehend  me, 
"  Pooh  f  Delaval,  you  were  never  a  coxcomb,  though  J  can  invite  all  the  talent  to  Morton  Park,  or  take  unto 


▼erring  on  it  one*;  and  your  fortune  must  be  much  dimi 

Dished  if  ybu  have  remitted  the  arrears,  as  1  understand, 

Is  it  really  aoT* 
"Itis.** 

44  Have  you  remitted  the  whole  of  them  f* 
"Yes." 

**  Tet  they  amounted  to  many  thousands  I  believe.** 
Delaval  was  altering  the  position  of  a  shrub,  and  made 

bo  reply. 

"  And  you  granted  this  boon  to  the  tears  of  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, did  you  not?" 
M  To  the  fears  aad  remonstrances  of  her  cousin.'* 
"  Ah  1  that  meddling  Isabel.  Fleming  is  dying  is  he  not?" 
M  His  medical  men  consider  him  in  danger,  I  believe.*1 
**  He  must  have  money  enough  wherewith  to  fee  these 

said  medical  men  into  giving  any  opinion,  out  of  his 

plunder  from  the  estate.** 
"  According  to  report,  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been 

expended  at  the  gaming  table ;  and  he  may  soon  be  in 

want.** 
"fio  you  believe  this,  Delaval  I" 
"  I  beard  it  from  too  good  authority  to  doubt  it.** 
"  From  hie  wife,  I  conclude.'* 
M  From  her,  aad  his  cousin." 
M  And  you  give  credit  to  their  assertions,  Delaval  ?" 
"Undoubtedly,  aa  far  aa  their  knowledge  extends.'* 
"  That  last  is  a  saving  clause.    Don't  you  think  Mrs. 

Morton  had  some  hand  in  their  visit  7" 

:  feel  convinced  that  they  would  not  have  come  but 


at  her  auggeeti 
id  what 


could  have  been  her  motive  for  such  a  sug 


And 
gestion  V 

"  I  never  inquired,"  answered  Morton  drily ;  adding  in 
a  quicker  tone;—"  don't  injure  that  myrtle,  Giflbrd,  it  is 
connected  with  the  past." 

»'  Han*  the  past  I"  thought  the  over  anxious  Giflbrd, 
withdrawing  his  Angers,  which  had  been  unconsciously 
handling  the  plant  too  roughly,  and  continuing  the  con- 
versation without  making  any  comment  on  this  observe 
lion.  "  Mrs.  Morton  can  never  act  without  a  scheme.  De 
pend  upon  it  she  hopes  to  eatrap  you  hereafter  for  her 
daughter-in-law,  or  niece.    Where  are  they  now  r% 

**  Going,  or  gone  to  France  I  presume ;  but  you  liad  bet 
ter  ask  Lucas,  if  you  desire  further  information,  he  knows 
more  of  their  movements  than  I  do." 

Perceiving  that  his  friend  was  annoyed,  Giflbrd  changed 
the  subject  to  one  that  seemed  but  little  more  pleasing  to 
Delaval. 

"  Have  you  found  all  the  happiness  you  expected  in  the 
possession  of  Morton  Park  !" 

*•  You  are  incorrigible,  Giflbrd.  In  former  days,  it  was 
I  who  asked  imperii rtent  questions;  but  now  you  are  no 
better  than  an  embodied  note  of  interrogation.  You  must 
be  answered,  or  there  will  be  no  peace.  To  look  for  the 
thoughtless,  unclouded  joy  of  boy  bond,  even  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  which  I  most  desired,  would  have  shown 
the  folly  of  the  child,  not  the  wisdom  of  the  man :  we  must 
pay  a  price  for  knowledge  as  for  other  things.  There 
were  many  aad  recollections  to  mingle  with  joyous  anti 
cipations ;  and  the  sage,  if  he  would  not  degenerate  into 
the  grumbler,  must  learn  to  balance  the  good  and  the  evil 


myself  a  helpmate.    But  this  last  must  be  of  my  own  se- 
lecting, Giflbrd ;  mind  you  that." 

"Will  your  kind  country  neighbours  leave  you  a  free- 
dom of  choice  f  Has  not  Sir  Thomas  been  trying  to  force 
the  fair  Felicia  on  you  again?*' 

"  That  has  be  more  than  once,  glossing  over  his  wager 
about  my  being  in  gaol  within  the  year,  in  a  style  worthy 
of  a  town -bred  advocate." 

And  you  will  let  yourself  be  cozened  by  this  man  and 
his  daughter  ?" 

"  This  man  and  his  daughter  understand  that  Morton 
Delaval  is  not  to  be  cozened." 

"  But  others  will  doubtless  play  the  same  game.** 

"  Doubtless  there  are  gamblers  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  town,  though  it  may  be  neither  so  numerous,  nor  so 
skilful.  Fie  upon  you,  Giflbrd;  you  are  not  honest— you 
are  masking  your  real  fears  under  pretended  alarms.  I 
will  go  to  your  wife  and  bid  her  bring  up  my  godson  in 
better  principles;  but  here  comes  Lord  Erringcourt,  so  I 
must  defer  my  warning  till  another  time." 

"  You  look  ruffled,  Ernest,"  said  his  wife  affectionately, 
meeting  Giflbrd  as  he  was  following  his  friend  to  welcome 
Lord  Erringcourt. 

"  I  am.  Notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  conceal  the 
truth,  I  can  see  plainly  that  Delaval  finds  himself  lonely 
at  Morton  Park,  and  sighs  for  a  companion  to  whom  he 
may  impart  his  thoughts  and  plans.  There  are  walks 
which  he  shuns,  when  with  others;  and  trees  and  shrubs 
which  must  not  be  touched,  all  connected,  I  find  on  in- 
quiry, with  Mrs.  Fleming,  or  her  cousin.  Should  that  wo- 
man become  a  widow  in  any  reasonable  time,  he  will  for- 
give all,  and  make  her  his  wife." 

44  Has  be  admitted  this  to  you  T" 

"No:  he  avoids  the  subject,  and  is  annoyed  when  I 
name,  or  even  only  hint  at  it." 

44  Do  you  not  think,  dear  Ernest,  it  would  be  wiser 
never  to  give  even  a  hint.  Mr.  Delaval  will  choose  for 
himself." 

He  has  Just  told  me  as  much.  You  are  quite  right, 
Susan;  but!  cannot  always  keep  silence,  and  though  he 
invariably  shows  that  be  understands  my  meaning,  be 
never  endeavours  to  quiet  my  fears." 

"  Well,  Delaval,  is  this  important  county  business  con- 
cluded r*  inquired  Giflbrd,  as  bis  friend  reentered  the 
drawing-room  late  in  the  evening,  after  having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  long  private  conference  with  some  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood.  **  Are  you  to  be  church- warden  or 
overseer  ?  Have  you  settled  the  weekly  allowance  of  tea 
and  tobacco  to  the  paupers,  and  decided  bow  much  is  to 
be  given  to  tbe  old  people  for  snuff,  and  to  the  young  ones 
for  sparrows'  beads  T" 

"  None  of  your  town  impertinence,  Giflbrd.  You  great 
wheel*  would  soon  be  stopped,  and  the  machinery  come  to 
a  stand  still,  or  a  crash,  but  for  tbe  agency  of  those  minor 
wheels  which  you  profess  to  despise." 

14  Ah !  Delaval,  I  see  by  that  lofty  air  that  their  offers 
have  been  more  magnificent.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
you  on  tbe  bench." 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  Morton  langhing. 

"To  commit  vagrants  and  turnip-stealers.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  holding  such  a  dignified  office.'' 


of  every  station  Curly.    If  there  is  more  talent  in  town 

there  is  leas  longing  for  its  display  in  the  country ;  and  if. cough  down  a  certain  Ernest  Giflbrd,  Esq.,  when 

I  sometimes  regret  the  society  of  the  clever  to  which  I 

have  of  late  been  accustomed  in  London,  my  good  neigh- 
bours of  shire  are  so  very  friendly  that  I  were  a 


Not  to  commit  vagrants  and  turnip-stealers  *but  to 
rh  down  a  certain  Ernest  Giflbrd,  Esq.,  when  attempt- 
ing his  maiden  speech." 


chug  to  he  discontented." 

"You  are  deceiving  yourself,  Delaval.  It  is  impossible 
that  your  vigorous  intellect,  exercised  as  it  has  been  of 
late  on  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  subjects,  can  be 
coorented  to  dwell  where  it  baa  none  to  comprehend  it,  or 
submit  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  county  parties,  and  county 
interest*.  You  were  formed  for  something  above  a  dicta- 
tor at  vestry  meetings,  or  chairman  at  agricultural  asso- 
ciations." 

fc."I  have  no  ambition  to  fill  either  situation,  Giflbrd;  but 
as  a  large  landed  proprietor  I  may  increase  the  bodily 
comforts,  aad  mental  cultivation  of  tenants  and  labour- 
ers; and  to  my  rornd  that  is  a  more  Christian  duty  than 
blazing  as  a  comet  for  a  season  in  the  London  hemi- 
sphere, as  yon  hint  I  might  do  if  1  pleased ;  and  you  must 
admit  the  same  in  your  own  heart,  only  for  some  bugbear 
which  has  frightened  you,  and  with  which  you  would  fain 
frighten  me  out  of  the  country.  You  counselled  me 
wisely  in  former  days." 

»  And  would  do  so  now,*'  answered  Giflbrd  quickly.  *•  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  your  burying  yoar  talents  here, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  appreciate  them ;  for  vour  county 
is  not  considered  tbe  most  intellectual  in  the  whole  realm." 

« I  admit  that  readily.  But  who  said  I  was  going  to 
bury  myself  here,  or  elsewhere?  Depend  on  seeing  me 


Then  you  are  to  be  tbe  county  member  at  last,*'  ex- 
claimed Giflbrd  In  triumph.  "  I  shall  see  you  where  I 
have  so  long  wished  to  see  you :— we  shall  sit  together  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

"  No,  no ;  you  ask  too  many  questions  for  that.  I  shall 
keep  the  length  of  a  bench  at  least  between  us,"  said  De- 
laval archly. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  news,  and  congratulate  you  most 
sincerely."  observed  Lord  Erringcourt. 

'•Thank  you.  my  lord,  but  these  congratulations  are 
premature,  and  notwithstanding  the  general  assertion 
and  belief,  the  lady  is  the  only  one  who  has  not  jumped 
to  a  conclusion.  I  have  claimed  twelve  boors  to  consider 
the  proposition." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  hesitate,"  exclaimed  Giflbrd  warm- 
ly. "  Remember  you  urged  my  standing  for  the  borough 
tbe  an  --    -- 


approaching  vacancy ;  and  in  spite  of 


my  opposition,  insisted  on  my  accepting  your 
i  neighbourhood  as  a  qualification." 


estate  In 


of  fl- 
ail 

the 

"  State  tbe  matter  fairly,  Giflbrd.  You  lent  me  money 
in  my  distress;  and  I  repaid  it  by  this  estate,  whieh,  from 
its  situation,  was  of  tittle  value  to  me.  Then  you  have 
your  fortune  yet  to  make,  whilst  I  have  already  as  much 
as  I  wish  for.  Wiser  legislators  than  myself  may  be  found 
in  abundance;  and  why  should  my  peace  be  disturbed  by 
tbe  dreams  of  ambition  1  Why  should  1  thrust  myself  into 
party  broils,  and  learn  from  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance.  the  littleness  of  those  whom  at  a  distance  I  have  of  anxiety  on  observing  Delaval's  ioaiiference  to  femak 

counted  as  great  men  ?  Tou,  Gifford,  are  formed  to  strug-  charms;  and  aeha.de  of  thought  on  hia  lofty  brow. 

-le  with  men  as  they  are,  and  conquer;  whilst  I  shrink'    Could  the  remembrance  of  her  who  had  proved  false  be 


back  disgusted  and  paralysed  on  meeting  baseness,  where 
I  had  looked  for  grandeur.  With  my  more  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  not  very  well-regulated  temperament,  it  may  be 
more  for  my  good,  and  the  good  of  others  to  keep  clear  of 
politics.'1 
.  "  I  will  not  speak  of  the  honour,"  began  Gifford  eagerly. 

"Why  no;  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  hold  silence  on 
that  score,"  said  Delaval  laughing.  "  The  fact  is,  as  my 
friends  themselves  admitted,  the  last  election  was  so  very 
expensive  to  the  present  member  and  all  concerned,  that 
they  need  a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  recruit 
for  another  contest;  and  as  I  chance  to  be  at  the  present 
moment  a  very  popular  person,  they  hope  to  seat  me  with 
out  opposition,  or  the  expenditure  of  any  thing  more  valu 
able  than  time  and  breath.  They  are  fully  aware  that  J 
do  not  feel  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  for  the  honour 
which  they  intend  me,  and  should  be  well  contented  to  sit 
by  my  own  fireside.  You  shake  your  head,  Gifford ;  and 
so  do  you.  my  lord,  making  wise  comments  in  your  own 
minds,  I  doubt  not,  on  my  relapse  into  the  indolence  born 
of  wealth.  1  admit  a  dread  of  becoming  entangled  in  party 
strife,  and  a  debasing  struggle  for  mere  power.  Let  me 
still  believe  in  the  noble— still  worship  the  beautiful. 

"  And  omit  to  accomplish  the  good,  as  poetical  dreamers 
are  wont  to  do,"  observed  Lord  Erringcourt  earnestly. 
"  Does  not  this  savour  of  moral  cowardice,  or  selfish  indo- 
lence, veiled  under  high-sounding  phrases?  The  heathen 
philosopcr  might  dream  of  perfectability— the  Christian 
knows  that  it  is  not  in  man ;  and  rendered  humble  by  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  offences,  turns  not  back  with 
disgust  on  finding  alloy  where  he  looked  for  pure  gold, 
doing  nothing  because  be  cannot  do  all  he  would.  There 
are— there  have  been,  and  ever  must  be  on  earth,  preju- 
dices and  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  even  in  the  most  holy 
cause :  but  if  we  withdraw  not  our  hand  from  the  plough, 
the  time  of  the  harvest  will  come.  If  the  high-minded 
stand  proudly  aloof,  and  work  neither  for,  nor  with  their 
kind,  is  it  strange  that  the  standard  of  worth  should  be 
lowered,  and  baseness  be  lauded  because  it  win  7  The 
voice  and  example  of  even  one  man  or  honour,  virtue, 
and  talent,  can  do  much.  You  have  all  these,  and  your 
country  claims  them.  You  know  how  nearly  both  parlies 
are  balanced.  One  voice— oue  vote— may  advance  or  re- 
tard the  good  cause  for  years;  and  that  voice,  and  that 
vote  may  be  yours.  I  demand  your  assistance  not  as  a 
minister  to  retain  me  in  place,  and  strengthen  my  parly, 
but  to  aid  me  in  earring  out  those  views  which  I  deem  for 
the  good  of  my  kind,  and  my  country.  Dare  you  refuse 
ue  this  assistance  from  the  fear  of  encountering  some 
petty  disgusts?" 

"I  dare  not,"  answered  Delaval  struct  with  the  appeal, 
"  knowing,  as  I  do  from  my  long  acquaintance,  how  little 
self  weighs,  in  your  lordship's  estimation,  where  your 
country's  good  is  concerned." 

"Then  you  really  will  be  member  for shire, 

Sir  Thomas  used  to  affirm,"  observed  Gifford. 

"  This  is  not  quite  certain,  as  I  granted  my  friends  the 
same  time  for  deliberation  which  I  claimed  for  myself, 
after  clearly  explaining  that  my  opinions  were  more 
liberal  than  would  suit  many  of  my  supporters;  and  that 
I  should  enter  parliament  unpledged,  or  not  at  all." 

44 Of  you  think  they  will  hesitate?" 

M  No :  one  half  of  the  county  will  elect  me  from  prefe 
rencc,  and  the  other  half  for  convenience.  There  is  no 
one  else  who  will  suit  the  latter  half  better  at  present  ;— 
what  may  happen  hereafter  let  time  disclose." 
*?  Delaval  was  right ;  he  was  elected  without  opposition, 
and  his  maiden  speech  was  such  as  to  justify  the  choice  of 

the  county  of ,  and  induce  Sir  Thomas  Medlycott 

to  whisper  about  that  it  was  all  his  doing ;  and  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  meddling  baronet  re- 
curred to  his  former  favourite  phrase,  and  declared  that 
be  had  always  looked  upon  Morton  Delaval  as  a  son. 

Delaval  only  laughed  when  this  was  reported  to  him, 
observing  with  a  significant  glance  at  Gifford— That  his 
parliamentary  duties  left  him  no  leisure  to  think  of  matri- 
mony. 

Ernest  took  the  hint;  and  he  too  having  gained  his 
election,  the  friends  were  as  much  together  as  the  official 
claims  on  the  time  of  one,  and  the  county  claims  on  the 
time  of  the  other  permitted ;  for  Gifford  was  appointed 
one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  state,  and  Delaval  proving 
an  efficient,  as  well  as  a  show  member,  had  too  much 
business  thrust  upon  him  by  his  constituents  to  be  able  to 
to  fridulge  in  indolence,  even  if  he  bad  so  desired. 

Dele  vat's  speeches  were  convincing,  as  well  as  brilliant, 
from  the  truthful  energy  of  the  speaker;  and  Giflbrd'f  pride 
in  his  friend's  abilities  was  gratified  by  finding  how  high 
he  ranked  amongit  the  most  distinguished  of  his  day, 
though  this  pride  was  occasionally  dashed  with  a  mingling 


still  retained  in  the  heart  of  the  devoted  patriot— the 
courted  and  admired  orator  7 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Dsar  Clara,  why  are  you  weeping  that  T*  asked  the 
pitying  Isabel,  placing  her  arm  affectionately  round  Mrs. 
Fleming's  neck.  "  I  heard  your  sobs,  and  so  ventured  to 
come  in.    Is  little  Gilbert  worse  7" 

No.  no,  thank  heaven  I  and  yet  I  know  I  shall  never 
rear  him,"  answered  the  doting  mother,  presnoa  the  hand 
of  the  warm-hearted  girl  who  spent  so  much  o?  her  time 
amusing  the  sickly  boy.    ••  It  is  not  that.**  b    ; 

"  What  is  it  then,  dear  Clara.  Has  my  cousin  been  un- 
kind?" 

Ah  1  Isabel ;  if  it  had  been  only  that  I  could  have 
borne  it  without  a  murmur,  for  1  am  used  to  it— be  is 
seldom  otherwise  now;  but  that  be  should  doubt  my  love 
—that  he  should  upbraid  me  with  a  preference  for  another 
—for  him  to  whom  I  was  false  for  his  sake  1  1  deserve  to 
be  punished  for  that  falsehood ;  but,  oh !  not  by  Gilbert, 
who  led  me  to  break  my  vows.  It  is  hard  to  bear  this 
from  him." 

"  He  cannot  mean  it,  dear  Clara— be  cannot  believe  it- 
Heed  not  a  hasty  word." 

"  A  hasty  word  ?  Ah  1  Isabel,  it  is  more  than  that,"  ex- 
claimed the  still  weeping  Clara,  clasping  her  hands  with  a 
look  of  such  anguish  as  shocked  her  cousin,  "  wed  not, 
Isabel ;  you  know  not  what  a  wife  may  have  to  endure ; 
or  wed  not  with  guilt  of  broken  vows.  He  haa  threaten- 
ed to  leave  me  here  alone  with  my  poor  boy,  homeless  and 
Knniless,  and  never  to  see  me  more.  He  should  have 
en  in  France  long  since,  he  says,  awajufrotn  this  foggy 
air  and  his  clamorous  creditors,  but  for  Cne  illness  of  the 
child,  brought  on  by  my  foolish  petting,  which  detained 
us  here,  where  bis  enemies  may  find  him  in  spite  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  spot,  and  bis  change  of  name.  And  then, 
he  adds,  that  he  is  dying,  but  that  I  care  not  for  him ;  and 
it  is  I  who  have  brought  him  to  poverty.  Oh  I  Isabel— 
hut  frhy  tell  you  more?— why  tell  you  this?— save  that 
my  grief  will  have  its  way ;  and  you  are  ever  so  gentle, 
so  kind.  A  wife  should  be  patient  and  bear  all  things  in 
silence ;  but  when  he  threatened  to  leave  me,  when  he 
upbraided  me  with  going  to  Morton  Park,  I  could  bear  bo 
more.  Unmoved  by  my  anguish  he  bade  me  begone,  with 
such  looks— such  tones.  His  bitter  imprecations  still  ring 
in  my  ears,"  she  added,  shuddering  in  Isabel's  arms  at  the 
bare  remembrance. 

"  Poor,  poor  Clara  P  said  Isabel  soothingly,  pressing  her 
lips  to  her  cousin's  cheek,  and  mingling  her  tears  with 
hers.  "  But  surely  you  mast  be  mistaken ;  he  coold  not 
upbraid  you  for  going  to  Morton  Park,  when  he  knows 
that  you  went  so  reluctantly,  only  yielding  at  last  to  the 
urgent  entreaties,  nay  absolute  commands  of  himself  and 
my  aunt." 

"  He  has  forgotten  all  that  He  declares  my  reluctance 
was  feigned,  and  hints  that  I  asked  favour  for  myself,  and 
not  for  htm." 

u  He  cannot  be  such  a  wretch ;  when  he  saw  your  agony 
at  the  thought  of  pleading  to  Mr.  Delaval,**  exclaimed  the 
indignant  Isabel. 

"  Even  that  is  not  all,"  continued  the  sobbing  Clara, 
adding  in  a  hollow  whisper,  as  she  grasped  her  compa- 
nion's arm,  and  looked  wildly  into  her  face.  "  He  says  it 
was  1  who  sent  Delaval  the  paper;  and  that  I  lo^sahim 
still" 

"  He  ean  never  believe  this,"  replied  the  agitated  Isabel, 
turning  deadly  pale,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Yes ;  but  be  does— he  swears  he  does.  He  save  none 
else  could  have  done  it— he  will  not  credit  my  words ;  and 
vows  he  will  leave  me  for  ever  as  one  unworthy  of  his 
love  and  name— leave  me  and  my  hoy  to  starve,  or  depend 
upon  Delaval's  bounty.  It  is  this  which  has  driven  me 
nearly  mad." 

« Thia  is  horrible—too  horrible,"  saM  Isabel  with  a 
shudder,  marking  the  half  frenzied  look  of  the  still  loving, 
though  outraged  wife.  "  Yon  do  not  believe  that  he  wall 
really  leave  you." 

"  He  will  .—had  von  heard  his  tone  when  he  swore  it-" 

"  But  my  aunt— did  not  she  Interpose  ?"  "  He  bade  her 
be  silent,  lest  he  should  curse  her  too.  And  even  she 
seems  to  think  I  sent  the  deed,  which  they  say  was  sent 
up  by  some  one  in  tbe  neighbourhood." 

"  And  will  he  only  leave  you  from  tbe  belief  that  you 
sent  the  deed  ?" 

44  Only  from  that  belief,  he  says." 

"  Then  he  shall  not  leave  you,  Clara.** 

"  Ah !  Isabel,  how  can  you  help  it?"  questioned  the  as- 
tonished Clara,  unable  to  comprehend  the  expression  of 
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The  month  had  a  lookof  btrok 
resolution ;  but  tbt  neby  paleneas  repealed  her  women's 
incur. 

"Come  with  aw,  Clara,  and  lean. 

"  I  dare  not,  babel,  if  you  go  to  him,"  aaid  the  timid 
wife,  drawing  back  ia  alarm.  u  Ha  will  Uaten  to  no  an- 
treaties." 

"He  shall  bear  none.  It  ia  for  him  to  implore  your 
pardon." 

M  My  pardon  I  Ton  know  him  not  He  will  bat  poor 
forth  fresh  canes  on  you—on  me— <aad  on  my  child.  I 
dare  not  bravo  him.1* 

"Nor  I,  dear  Clara ;  but  1  dare  tell  the  troth,  at  what- 
ever riak:  and  yon  must  coma  with  me  to  hear  it.** 

44  I  cannotr-1  dare  not,"  faltered  the  timid  and  terrified 
Clara. 

"  Ton  must,"  answered  Isabel  resolutely :  "his  wrath 
will  nil  only  on  me." 

**  But  what  go  you  to  do  r* 

"To  dear  yon  from 
entertained/ 

Mrs.  Fleming  still  feared ;  but  Isabel's  course  was  taken, 
and  the  weak  mind  yielded  to  the  strong,  as  it  ever  does 
when  the  latter  exerts  its  native  energy. 

Mrs.  Morton  and  her  eon  looked  ap  in  surprise,  and 
with  some  displeasure  as  Clara  oa  tend  the  room  supported 
by  her  companion ;  but  this  displeasure  was  absorbed  in 
'  as  they  caught  the  unwonted  expression  of  Isabel's 
i,  and  the  mingling  of  firmness  and  fear  in 


i  suspieioDS  which  none  should  have 


features,  and  the  mingling  of  firmness  and  fear  in  herdo- 
snoaaoor.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  fully  undents  nd 
that  the  girl  had  become  the  woman;  and  the  thought 
glanced  across  the  minds  of  both  that  she  was  not  the  man 
loving  simpleton  which  they  had  been  used  to  count  her. 

They  turned  to  each  other  with  looks  which  asked  what 
had  caused  this  change,  and  transformed  the  timid  into 
the  resolute ;  but  neither  could  nnswer  the  question ;  and 
their  previous  discourse  bad  left  them  little  inclined  to 
show  favour  to  the  intruders. 

*•  Did  I  not  bid  you  begone  f  What  meaas  this  sudden 
return,  and  Isabel's  queenlike  airf  observed  Fleming  in 
anger. 

•*  Poor  Clara  came  only  at  my  entreaty,**  answered  Isa 
bel.  summoning  all  her  courage,  whilst  the  timid  and  lov- 
ing wife,  alarmed  at  her  husband's  angry  tones,  sank  down 
on  the  nearest  chair,  without  daring  to  raise  her  eyes. 

44  And  for  what  have  you  brought  her  hither  ?*'  asked 
Fleming  ia  growing  passion. 

**  That  she  might  be  cleared  from  the  charge  which  you 
brought  against  her,"  answered  Isabel  firmly,  though  her 
trembling  hand  clutched  at  the  back  of  a  chair  for  support. 
"The  deed  which  restored  Mr.  Delaval  to  his  rights  waa 
not  sent  to  him  by  Clara." 

44  By  whom  then  was  it  sent  7"  inquired  Fleming  fiercely, 
advancing  a  sup  towards  the  resolute  girl,  and  raising  bis 
arm  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

**  By  me,"  said  Isabel,  neither  retreating  nor  looking 
down,  though  she  trembled  In  every  limb,  whilst  even  her 
lips  grew  deadly  white. 

"  Ton!"  repeated  Fleming  with  flashing  eyes, raining 
his  arm  as  if  to  strike  her  to  the  earth. 

The  scream  of  the  terrified  and  grateful  Clara,  who  now 
first  understood  her  meaning— the  steady  gaxe  and  noble 
demeanour  of  Isabel  herself,  or  the  interposition  of  Mn. 
Morton,  who  waa  ever  opposed  to  violence,  stared  the  un- 
manly act;  but  the  unmanly  thought  was  still  in  his 
mind ;  nod  though  he  wasailent  for  some  moments,  it  was 
dear  from  the  working  of  every  feature,  that  this  silence 
arose  not  from  shame  or  pity. 

M  Ia  this  truer*  asked  Mn.  Morton  in  surprise. 

M  It  is,**  answered  Isabel  falteriagly,  touched  by  the 
more  gentle  tones  of  her  aunt,  and  conscious  that  that 
aant,  through  her,  waa  reduced  to  poverty. 

«  Where  and  when  did  you  find  it?"  and  Mrs.  Morton's 
accents  grew  harsher  aa  aha  proceeded. 

**  Do  yon  remember  the  evening  when  you  came  to  see 
me  in  mv  room?  I  had  it  then— the  puppy  had  found  it 
hat  Just  before,  whilst  scratching  nt  Mrs.  Morion's  chair 

A  fearful  imprecation  on  the  old  fool,  the  poppy  aa 
herself  from  the  infuriated  Fleming,  cheeked  Isabel  in  her 

C  info  I  confession ;  but  a  alga  from  his  mother  stopped  all 
rther  vehemence,  and  the  poor  girl  proceeded. 

•'  You  thought  me  ill ;  and  I  wae  very  ill :  so  ill  at  heart. 
I  would  have  given  my  right  hand  that  another  should 
have  found  it.  and  not  I.  And  then  when  you  spoke 
kindly,  more  kindly  even  than  usual,  I  felt  like  a  guilty 
creatare  repaying  affection  with  ruin,  and  feared  to  look 
you  In  the  face  for  many  a  day,  lest  you  should  read  my 
confusion,  and  tax  me  with  ingratitude.** 

"  And  should  1  not  be  Justified  in  so  doing  V*  asked  Mn, 
Morton  with  looks  which  aha  bad  never  before  bant  on  bar 

"Oh  I  no,  dear  aunt,  I  am  not  ungrateful— do  not  think 
it-  If  you  could  but  read  my  hoart,  you  would  see  how 
naoeli  I  suffered.   I  aavar  eloaad  my  oyea  that  night ;  and 


for  weeks  yon  remarked  how  ill  I  looked.    Forgive,  for* 
give  me,  and  oh !  think  me  not  ungrateful.** 

"  I  cannot  think  otherwise.  Give  me  deeds,  and  not 
words,*1  answered  Mrs.  Morton  coldly,  drawing  back  aa 
Isabel  would  have  taken  her  band.  "  1  took  you  a  beggar 
—I  saved  you  from  starving— I  cherished— treated  you, 
aa  though  my  own ;  aad  now  you  have  turned  and  stung 
me.  You  have  brooght  poverty  aad  sbame  on  her  who 
shielded  you  in  your  childhood  from  both." 

Not  shame,  dear  anat.  Say  not  that  I  brought  shame 
upon  you ;  that  waa  the  doing  of  others.  No  one  beside 
knowe  when  it  was  found,  or  who  aent  it;  and  but  for 
poor  Clara's  sorrow  I  would  have  kept  it  a  secret  for  ever.'* 

**  Yon  might  have  kept  it  from  aa  to  save  yourself  from 
rebtke.** 

t»  I  intended  to  keep  it  from  all  to  cave  you  from—** 

*4  From  what  r*  questioned  her  aant  with  quickness. 

44  From  the  suspicion  of  knowing  of  its  existence,'*  aa. 

vered  Isabel  looking  down,  and  wording  ber  reply  as 
delicately  as  she  could.  "  It  was  through  nurse  Davis  that 
the  truth  became  known.** 

"  Since  so  tender  of  oor  reputation  aa  you  pretend,  why 
not  bring  the  dead  to  me  that  I  might  restore  it  myself, aa 

>u  had  often  beard  me  duress,  a  wish  to  do?"  observed 

[re.  Morton  sarcastically. 

44 1  dared  not,"  aaid  Isabel  bluabingeltgbtly,  not  for  bar- 
self  but  others. 

44  Dared  not— what  mean  you  ?" 

44  Ask  me  not,  aunt.*' 

44  But  I  do  ask  you,  girl ;  and  I  will  have  an  answer." 

44  Ay  I  apeak,  speak;  we  will  have  an  answer,"  ex* 
claimed  Fleming  fiercely.  "  Why  dared  yoa  not,  when 
you  stand  there  thus  boldly,  defying  those  whose  slightest 
word  should  be  law  to  you;— to  whose  feet  yon  should 
crawl  to  pray  for  pardon.   8psak,  or  I  will  make  yon." 

44  So  be  it  then,  since  yon  will  have  it ;  but  lay  not  to  my 
charge  the  words  which  you  force  me  to  utter  against  my 
will.  I  dared  not  give  you  the  dead,  because  then  it  would 
never  have  reached  its  rightful  owner." 

Who  told  you  this  r  aaked  Mn.  Morton  with  sadden 
paleness,  whilst  ber  eon  eteoched  hie  hand  in  wrath. 

"  I  heard  it  from  yourself;  I  would  have  believed  no 

[her,**  answered  Isabel  sadly,  i 


ly,  so  looking  away  that  she 
might  not  be  thought  to  remark  the  shame  of  her  relatives. 
44 1  believed  all  you  said— I  thought  yon  would  rejoice  in 
restoring  the  property,  and  I  hurried  to  yon  with  the  deed 


in  my  hand.  Yon  were  talking  to  my  cousin— yoa  a 
mo  not  enter;  and  the  fimt  words  I  beard  undeceived  i 
The  deed  ir  found  waa  to  be  destroyed." 

What  else  did  you  bear?"  asked  Mn.  Morton  eagerly. 
Nothing  that  I  wiab  to  remember,  aava  a  kind  word 
or  two  of  myself." 

44  No  matter  what  yon  beard;  yoa  can  do  aa  no  more 
mischief  than  you  have  done  already,  so  tramp i  be  oflT* 
exclaimed  Gilbert  Fleming,  stamping  with  rage  aad  shak- 
ing bis  clenched  fist  at  the  trembling  Isabel,  who,  though 
aware  that  ber  cousin  in  private  could  give  way  to  pas- 
sions which  were  carefully  veiled  from  the  public  eye.  had 
never  before  been  the  object  of  one  of  these  bunts  of  rage. 
•4  Be  off  I  I  tell  you— out  of  the  house  this  instant,**  ha  as- 
peated  still  more  wratnfnlly.  "We  keep  ao eavesdrop- 
pers hen.'* 

44 1  am  no  eavesdropper,  though  too  much  chocked  for  a 
time  to  move.  Obi  aunt,  you  wiHnot  send  me  from  you," 
pleaded  the  now  terrified  Isabel,  who  bad  never  coatam- 
plated  anefa  an  event  aa  the  possible  consequence  of  ber 
disclosure.  Anger  and  reproaches  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  bear;  but  to  be  oast  forth  into  the  wide  world 
friendless  and  penniless  waa  more  than  she  could  endure 
with  fortitude,  even  though  bel  in  thought. 

14  How  can  we  keep  yon,  when  yoa  have  robbed  us  of 
wherewithal  to  support  yon  ?  When  you  have  made  ua 
beggars  and  exiles?**  replied  Mrs.  Morton  with  rcold  and 
taunting  tone,  mora  painful  to  the  warm-hearted  girl  fhan 
her  000*8  buret  of  anger. 

14  Upbraid  me  if  you  will,  aunt,  I  will  bear  it  patiently, 
thinking  only  of  all  your  former  care;  but  send  me  not 
from  you  I  entreat.  I  will  be  no  expense— no  burden.  I 
will  work  for  you— slave  for  you— tend  you  for  love,  not 
hire,  striving  by  every  tender  care  to  drive  from  your  miad 
all  thought  of  Ingratitude.  Forgive  me;  aad  I  will  ever 
be  grateful  and  humble.** 

44  Humble  I  with  the  proud  nir  yon  wore  but  now. 
Grateful  1  yet  beggar  your  benefactors,"  cried  Gilbert  in 
wrath.  "  Or  even  If  both,  with  humility  and  gratitude 
restore  us  to  wealth  ?  Begone  I  you  ahall  not  abide  here." 
I  appeal  to  you,  aunt,"  said  Isabel  clasping  her  hands 
in  earnest  entreaty. 

»'  On  one  condition  you  shall  remain,**  answered  Mn. 
Mortowafter  a  moment's  thought. 

Name  it,  dear  aunt;  it  wilfbe  bard  indeed  if  1  do  not 
fulfil  it.** 

That  you  accept  the  offer  of  Sir  Christopher  Holmes, 
Ws^chbeisiiu^i^torenew.thoaghyoudJaiaissedhim 
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crime.  To  place  it  in  Delaval't  hands,  would  teuton 
him  to  wealth,  but  would  ruin  her  nearest  relatives; 
brine  beggary  and  disgrace  on  those  who  had  shel- 
tered her  childhood,  and  but  for  whose  care  and  affec- 
tion she  would  herself  have  been  an  outcast.  What 
was  she  to  do?  Either  alternative  pained  her  deeply. 
And  to  think  that  the  decision  rested  with  her.  To 
think  that  the  discovery  of  this  paper,  which  she  had 
simply  thought  would  bring  her  so  much  happiness, 
was  to  bring  her  so  much  wo.  She  wrung  her  hands 
in  despair,  and  suffocating  sobs  proclaimed  her  suffer* 
ing.  Again  was  her  face  bowed  down  on  her  hands, 
as  she  prayed  for  strength  and  guidance.  It  was  the 
disclosure  of  her  relative's  guilt  which  distressed  her 
so  much,  yet,  chosen  as  it  seemed  an  instrument  to 
right  the  innocent,  she  would  become  indeed  an  ac- 
tive sharer  in  their  sin,  should  she  conceal  the  disco- 
very of  the  deed.  She  thought,  and  thought  till  her 
head  grew  dizzy;  then  a  way  of  preserving  her  rela- 
tives from  disgrace  flashed  suddenly  across  her  mind. 

If  Morton  Delaval  could  receive  the  deed,  yet  have 
no  clue  to  suspect  the  sender,  she  would  be  spared  all 
painful  questioning,  and  her  kindred  be  saved  from 
disgrace,  since  none  but  herself  could  prove  their  evil 
intentions.  The  idea  seemed  little  short  of  inspiration ; 
and  she  poured  forth  her  thanks  with  fervent  gratitude, 
then,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  rose  abrupt- 
ly, and  prepared  for  the  elocution  of  her 'purpose. 

Her  first  task  wns  to  repair  the  rent  in  the  chair,  lest 
itahould  lead  to  suspicion.  None  but  the  deed  could 
lei r when  the  packet  had  been  placed  in  its  hiding- 
place,  but  it  had  been  cleverly  done;  and  save  for  the 
mischievous  puppy  might  have  remained  undiscover- 
ed for  years.  Perhaps  seme  glimmering  remembrance 
of  the  place  of  its  concealment  might  have  made  the 
old  man  keep  such  a  constant  and  increasing  watch- 
fulness over  that  chair. 

Morton  Delaval's  prospects  and  present  abode  had 
been  accidentally  discussed  in  her  presence  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  talents, 
with  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  he  resided  bad 
been  treasured  in  her  memory.  A  receiving  house  for 
parcels  to  so  by  the  London  coaches  was  not  far  dis- 
tant; and  the  old  woman  who  lived  there,  and  whom 
Isabel  had  often  visited,  being  very  deaf,  and  a  little 
blind,  she  hoped  to  deposit  her  packet  in  the  usual 
corner  without  exciting  her  observation. 

The  plea  of  a  headache,  which  was  no  idle  plea, 
excused  poor  Isabel's  non-attendance  at  dinner;  but  it 
also  insured  a  visit  from  her  aunt,  though  fortunately 
not  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  growing  dark- 
ness veiled  her  agitation. 

The  kindness  of  Mrs.  Morton's  inquiries,  the  affec- 
tionate tenderness  of  her  tone  as  she  remarked  her 
unnatural  paleness,  cut  the  grateful  girl  to  the  heart; 
and  mode  her  feel  as  a  guilty  thing  in  the  presence  of 
her  to  whom  she  was  so  highly  indebted,  and  vet  who, 
by  ber  act,  would  be  reduced  to  beggary.  She  forgot 
all  that  had  been  said  about  marrying  her  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Holmes,  and  thought  only  of  her  aunt's  reply 
•—she  is  my  only  sister's  only  child ;  and  she  could 
hardly  restrain  herself  from  sinking  on  her  knees  be- 
fore that  aunt,  and  praying  her  pardon  for  what  she 
purposed  doing. 

Poor  Isabel  fit  was  her  first  attempt  at  concealment; 
and  nothing  but  Mrs.  Morton's  pre-occupation,  and  the 
dim  light,  prevented  her  agitation  being  more  noted. 

"  I  uon't  like  dogs  in  the  bouse,  and  only  permitted 
Mischief  to  remain  till  you  had  found  him  a  home," 
said  Mrs.  Morton  releasing  her  dress  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  the  puppy's  teeth.  "  And  this  animal  is  very 
troublesome;  you  had  better  send  him  to  the  keeper. 

"He  shall  go  to-morrow,"  answered  Isabel  very 
humbly. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  touched 
by  her  tone,  and  bending  down  to  kiss  her,  ere  she 
departed. 

Isabel  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  then  with- 
drawing them  as  suddenly,  sank  back  on  the  bed,  on 
which  she  had  been  lying. 


"Good  night,  love!  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  qui* 
well  in  the  morning;  you  are  a  dear,  good  child,  sat 
have  well  repaid  my  care  and  affection." 

"  Alas!  alas!  what  would  she  say  if  she  knew  alir 
thought  Isabel,  giving  way  to  the  tears  which  she  hsi 
before  restrained  with  such  difficulty. 

"  Fine  timber,  sir.  Will  sell  for  a  good  deal— tk 
old  gentleman  would  never  have  it  touched,"  obser* 
ed  Mr.  Stephen  Sainsbury  to  Fleming,  aa  he  was  giv- 
ing directions  to  his  woodman. 

•'  The  belter  fox  those  who  come  after  him,"  answer- 
ed Fleming  shortly,  walking  away,  hia  recent  discount 
with  his  mother  having  somewhat  ruffled  his  temper. 

M  You  are  fortunate  m  having  come  into  so  large  s 
property,"  remarked  the  attorney,  feeling  rather  wi- 
lled at  his  supercilious  manner.  "We  managed  it 
well ;  you  might  not  have  found  many  so  ready  and 
able  to  further  your  views." 

"  You  drew  up  the  will,  according  to  Mr.  Morton'i 
directions,  I  believe,  and  have  been  paid  for  so  doing." 

'*  You  forget  the  previous  deed,"  observed  the  cal- 
vish attorney,  with  a  familiar  wink. 

••  Such  a  deed,  if  ever  it  existed,  baa  been  destroyed 
long  since." 

"  Barnes  can  prove  its  having  once  existed,"  replied 
Mr.  Sainsbury,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  take  ha 
companion's  words. 

"Barnes  signed  a  paper;  but  we  know  nothing  of 
its  contents." 

**  Yon  have  a  dull  memory  this  morning,  Mr.  Flea* 
ing.  The  rough  draft  of  this  deed,  in  my  fsJner'i 
own  hand,  is  in  my  possession,  with  some  further  me- 
morandums, as  you  already  know." 

"I  have  never  beheld  them;  and  am  not  ro  be 
frightened  by  bugbears." 

"Bug-bears,  Mr.  Fleming !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Seine* 
bury,  turning  pale.  "  Your  good  mother,  Mrs.  Morton, 
has  seen  them,  and  knows  their  value." 

"  They  should  have  been  in  her  possession  long  nore 
then,  for  she  has  paid  for  them  over  and  over  again." 

"  No  price  can  be  too  high  for  them,"  remarked  the 
nettled  attorney.  "Were  they  to  be  produced  they 
would  dispossess  you." 

•*  And  prove  your  villany,"  said  Fleming,  provoked 
by  the  attorney**  words  and  manner. 

M  VeTy  well,  air,  very  well ;  1  shall  expect  to  be  mid 
for  this,  cried  the  attorney  in  wrath.  **  Who  profit) 
most  by  the  villany,  I  should  like  to  know?  I  will  be 
paid  for  this,  sir,  well  paid ;  or  you  shall  find  that  yea 
are  in  my  power." 

"  Be  off;  or  you  may  find  that  you  are  in  mine,"  cried 
Fleming  angn  I  jr,  raising;  his  stick  with  a  threatening  sir. 

"  I  wUl  be  paid  for  this;  or  I  will  have  my  revenge," 
muttered  the  cowardly  attorney  sneaking  off. 

'*  And  1  will  have  my  revenge  too,"  muttered  Ti- 
mothy Mills,  now  grown  a  sharp  boy,  and  who,  hid  in 
a  thicket  near,  had  overheard  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding conversation.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  the  heat- 
ing, nor  the  trying  to  cheat  mother  out  of  the  house, 
nor  the  getting  me  turned  away  after  Mr.  Morton 
married  again,  though  the  first  Mrs.  Morton  put  me  to 
school ;  and  then  had  me  to  work  in  the  garden  'cause 
her  nevey  axed  her.  My  cousin  Bob  ie  boy  to  that 
Sainsbury,  and  knows  where  every  thing  is  kept.  Til 
see  if  I  can't  get  Mr.  Delaval  hia  rights  again,  and 
hang  the  'tarney.  I  be  old  enough  to  swear  in  a  court 
of  law.  Lucky  I  could  get  no  work,  and  so  came 
bird's  nesting,  and  crouched  down  ai  ' 

for  fear  the  'tarney  should  aee  me." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

"  T  ax  come  to  congratulate  you,  Delaval,"  mid  Gif 
ford  entering  his  friend's  apartment  late  in  the  evening 

"  You  know  all  then,"  answered  Delaval  raising  bu 
head  from  his  crossed  arms,  on  which  it  had  been 
resting, 

"  Know  ?  why  the  whole  world  knows   all  J 
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m  singing  the  praise*  of  your  pamphlet,  m  it  before 
■ens  the  praise*  of  your  travels;  and  even  your  poii- 
tical  opponents  admit  your  talents  and  fairness," 

~  Do  they  r  replied  Delaval  languidly. 

**  What  a  lack-a-daiaical  air  for  a  succesafur author! 
Have  you  no  vanity  ?  Do  you  feel  no  glow  at  finding 
yourself  admitted,  even  by  those  who  differ  from  you, 
to  be  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  f " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  master  of  a  gin-shop  V*  asked 
Delaval  smiling. 

"  Come,  come,  Morton;  it  is  impossible,  when  I  am 
so  proud  for  you,  that  you  should  not  be  a  little  proud 
of  yourself  Have  you  been  thinking  of  that  woman 
again  as  was  the  ease  when  I  coot; ratulated  you  last?*' 
observed  Gifiurd  somewhat  pettishly.  "Believe  me 
she  could  never  have  had  any  sympathy  with  your 
higher  qualities." 

♦'  You  are  growing  scandalous,  Giflbrd,  because  I 
persist  in  waiting  for  your  widow.  What  think  you  I 
nave  here?"  pointing  to  a  paper  before  him. 

"  Hie  most  gracious  majesty's  commands  to  form  a 
new  ministry,  I  should  imagine,  from  the  sudden  flash- 
iog  of  that  before  dull  eye?* 

"  No,  politician ;  no  such  thing.  Such  honours  bring 
but  vexation  with  them.  The  home  of  my  childhood 
is  mine  once  more— the  disinherited  heir  has  regained 
his  rights— the  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  accomplished." 

M I  rejoice  lo  hear  it.  But  how  and  when  ?"  asked  Gif- 
ford.  shaking  hands  with  his  friend,  whose  languor  had 
suddenly  given  place  to  a  calm  but  lofty  enthusiasm. 

M  Here  is  the  missing  deed ;  and  Miss  Hobson  has 
carried  out  into  practice  her  assertion  that  the  clerk 
was  not  dead— and  should  not  die.  Not  three  hours 
since  she  called  with  her  mother  to  show  me  a  letter 
from  their  American  cousin,  who,  at  their  request, 
hunted  out  the  aforesaid  clerk,  who  will  be  in  England 
by  the  next  packet  It  would  have  delighted  you  to 
have  seen  the  fussy  exultation  of  the  good  lauy  and 
her  daughter ;  and  the  blushes  and  simpers  with  which 
they  accepted  my  invitation  to  Morton  Park." 

"  And  you  really  invited  them  to  visit  you  there?" 

"  To  be  sure  1  did.  How  could  I  do  less,  when  to 
them  1  shall  owe,  under  Heaven,  the  restoration  of  my 
rights?  You  have  forgotten  that  I  escorted  tbem  to  the 
opera  last  season ;  and  stood  the  quizzing  of  all  my 
brother  employ**,  like  a  hardened  man  about  town.  I 
have  learnt  to  value  worth  for  the  sake  of  its  worth ; 
and  bear  with  its  want  of  polish.  You  look  incredu- 
lous, and  glance  at  my  Italian  treasures.  I  have  not 
lost  my  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  my  taste  may  still 
be  too  fostidious;  but  suffering  has  taught  me  to  rate 
the  heart  above  the  mind,  though  by  the  exercise  of 
that  mind,  under  God's  blessing,  the  disinherited  Mor- 
ion Delaval  has  won  himself  a  name  and  a  station. 
With  the  mind  we  can  but  comprehend  darkly— with 
the  heart  we  can  love  entirely. 

"  Miaa  Hobson  to  wit  When  is  the  match  to  come 
off?  But  where  did  she  find  the  deed  V* 

"That  deed  is  still  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  was 
delivered  at  the  door  by  a  porter  two  hours  ago  in  my 
absence;  and  I  have  no  clue  to  enable  me  to  guess 
from  whom,  or  from  whence  it  cornea." 

••The  handwriting." 

•♦Is  unknown  to  me;  and  I  should  say  from  the  un- 
equal characters  feigned.  I  was  not  at  home  when  it 
arrived,  and  the  servant  who  took  it  in,  was  too  busy 
lo  ask  questions.  The  amount  claimed  for  carriage 
would  intimate  that  it  came  from  the  country." 

M  Can  you  form  no  conjecture  from  whom  it  comes  P 
inquired  Giflbrd  looking  steadily  into  his  friend's  face. 

*'  None ;  unless  it  comes  from  one,  who,  having  done 
me  wrong,  would  now  repair  it" 

"  I  should  not  suspect  Mrs.  Morton  of  offering  repa- 
ration at  her  own  expense,*'  observed  Giflbrd  drily. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  her,"  answered  Delaval, 
turning  over  the  sheets  of  the  deed. 

"  May  not  Lucas  have  sent  it  ?" 

M  Certainly  not,  since  in  a  letter  received  only  this 
morning  he  laments  that  no  information  has  been  ob- 
tained of  its  existence," 


M  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Giflbrd  a  little  anxiously. 

"  It  is  neither  a  hoax  nor  a  forgery;  I  recognise  the 
signatures,"  answered  Delaval  smiling. 

*•  You  are  quick  at  reading  my  fears,  Morton." 

'•I  am,  Ernest;  so  take  heed  what  you  fear,"  re- 
plied bis  friend  significantly. 

"This  must  fully  establish  your  claims,  I  should 
think,  and  supersede  the  will,  as  your  uncle  not  only 
makes  over  the  whole  of  his  property  lo  you.  but  pre- 
cludes himself  from  the  possibility  of  making  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  his  fortune." 

"  You  only  think  this,  Giflbrd  ?  Can  there  be  a 
doubt?  Is  the  cup  to  be  dashed  aside,  just  as  my  le- 
vered lips  have  touched  its  brim  ?" 

"Wo,  Delaval;  it  was  but  an  inadvertent  word: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject  But  how  am  I 
to  reconcile  this  nervous  anxiety  with  your  thoughtful, 
nay  even  mournful  look  when  I  entered  ?" 

"The  first  wild  thrill  of  joy— the  first  wild  glow  of 
triumph  had  subsided,  and  1  wss  beginning  to  think 
of  the  duties  of  fortune,  as  well  as  its  pleasures;  ond 
then  the  forms  of  the  dead  rose  up  before  me.  I  may 
go  back  to  Morion  Park,  but  there  will  be  no  cheering 
smiles— no  kindly  tones  to  welcome  me." 

•*  You  need  not  fear  solitude." 

"  I  do  not  fear  it— I  should  rather  desire  it." 

"But  you  will  be  little  there;  your  official  duties 
will  detain  you  in  London." 

"Not  so;  I  shall  give  up  the  politician  and  enact 
the  country  gentleman." 

"Grow  pompous,  and  prosy,  fat  and  farmerly,  talk- 
ing of  nothing  but  corn  laws  and  poor  laws,  county 
rales  and  county  roads.  So,  no,  Delaval,  the  mind 
which  has  taken  in  a  world,  must  not  be  contracted  to 
a  single  county.  You  may  laugh ;  but  why  not  pur- 
sue the  noble  career  which  your  own  exertions  have 
opened  before  you  ?" 

"  Let  me  first  learn  to  manage  my  own  concerns, 
ere  I  meddle  with  those  of  others.  I  was  an  idle  man 
before;  but  now  I  shall  find  enough  to  do  for  some 
time,  at  least  in  repairing  tj»e  mischief  caused  by 
Mrs.  Morton's  extravagance." 

"  That  is,  tum  clodhopper,  and  vegetate  in  follow 
fields.  And  this  with  your  talents!  Well,  if  it  must 
be  so.    But  you  will  want  a  wife  even  there." 

"Then  I  can  take  Felicia  Medlycott,  or  some  other 
clodhopperess.  The  heir  of  Morton  Park  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  wife  in  town  or  country ;  so 
his  very  good  friends  may  spare  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  turning  match-makers,  which  would  prove  but 
*  love's  labour  lost,'  as  the  youth  is  somewhat  obsti- 
nate, and  inclined  to  have  a  wilfof  bis  own." 

"  So  it  should  seem,"  said  Giflbrd  colouring  slightly, 
and  changing  the  conversation.  "  How  comes  it  that 
the  dead  clerk  is  alive  ajainP 

"A  romantic  story,  fitting  a  three  volume  novel; 
taken  off  the  wreck  after  floating  about  for  some  days, 
and  landed  at  a  distant  port— the  only  one  on  board 
who  did  not  perish," 

"A  romantic  story  truly!  But  it  is  petting  late; 
and  I  must  hurry  back  to  delight  Susan  with  the  news, 
and  accompany  her  to  Lady  Calton's.  We  meet  you 
there  of  course." 

•  No ;  I  have  sent  my  excuse,  having  promised  Lord 
Erringrourt  some  information  concerning  Syria." 

"Oh!  pooh,  you  can  furnish  that  to-tnorrow.  You 
must  come  lo  Lady  Calton's  to-nisht— all  the  world 
will  be  there,  expecting  to  behold  the  author  of  the 
clever  pamphlet  that  is  making  such  a  stir.  I  long  to 
see  you  crowned  with  the  bays." 

"And  her  ladyship  with  orange  flower  blossoms  P 
asked  Delaval  pointedly;  adding  with  a  smile— "Get 
you  gone, Giflbrd;  I  must  commune  with  my  own 
heart  to-night  Never  fear  that  my  mind  can  be  again 
the  stagnant  pool—* 

•  All  mantled  o'er  with  green.' 
You  set  the  Niagara  of  that  mind  in  motion— now 
stay  the  torrent  if  vou  can.    Not  a  word  of  my  change 
of  fortune  to  any  out  your  wife,  who  can  keep  a  secret 
from  all  but  you.    Goodnight!" 
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"Good  night;  since  you  will  turn  me  out  I  shall 
Mt  Susan  to  scold  you." 

"You  had  better  not  teach  her  the  art  of  Molding, 
lest  she  should  practise  it  on  yourself.  Come  and 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  if  your  wile  will  let 
you;  and  then  we  can  talk  over  my  future  plans  in  a 
business-like  style." 

"  I  wish  Delaval  would  marry  Lady  Calton,  or  Miss 
Hanmer,  or  some  one  deserving  of  him.  I  fear  his 
thoughts  are  still  bent  on  Mrs.  Fleming,"  observed  Gif- 
ford  to  his  wife,  after  relating  his  friend's  good  fortune. 

M I  dare  say  he  will  marry  some  one  in  good  time,  if 
we  leave  him  alone,  Ernest;  but  h  is  a  subject  on 
which  he  dislikes  even  a  hint." 

"  And  that  \erv  touchiness  looks  auspicious.  Wealth 
is  no  object  to  him  now;  and  he  may  choose  as  he 
pleases.  Her  ladyship  has  beauty,  talent;  and  is  evi- 
dently attached  10  him." 

"  He  will  choose  for  himself,  Ernest;  and  it  is  bet 
ter  he  should." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here  is  a  boy,  who  says  he  must 
see  you,  and  will  not  go  away,"  said  the  smart  little 
tiger,  who  bad  replaced  the  all-perfect  Adams  in  Dela< 
val's  small  establishment,  addressing  his  master  as  he 
tat  ai  breakfast  with  Gi fiord. 

"  What  is  his  name,  and  where  does  he  come  from  ? 

"  He  comes  from  the  country,  sir,  as  a  body  may  see 
by  his  clothes ;  and  his  name  is  Tim  something.  He 
is  inclined  to  be  impertinent,  and  threatened  to  make 
a  row  if  I  did  not  come  up  to  let  you  know.  I  left 
the  cook  in  the  passage,  air,  for  fear  he  should  steal 
your  clouk." 

„  •*  Very  considerate.  Let  Tim  something  come  up, 
if  he  is  from  the  country,"  answered  Delaval.  smiling 
at  the  supercilious  tone  of  the  saucy  town  tiger. 

"Master  always  sees  people  that  comes  from  the 
country,"  muttered  the  discontented  tiger  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  met"  asked  Delaval  kindly, 
as  the  country  boy,  after  pulling  bis  hair,  and  scraping 
his  leg,  to  the  infinite,  horror  of  the  town-bred  tiger, 
stood  sheepish  and  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  begin 
his  tale. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  Timothy  Mills,  as  you 
saved  from  tarney  Sainsbury ;  and  got  good  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton to  put  to  school,  and  then  take  into  the  garden, 
where  I  should  have  bided  till  now,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  bod  Mrs.  Morton,  who.  turned  me  away,  'cause 
'tarney  Sainsbury  axed  her.  It  was  a  ssd  day's  work, 
air,  when  your  uncle  married  again;  and  so  said  all 
the  folks." 

"  It  was  indeed,  Tim ;  but  you  are  so  grown  that  I 
did  not  know  you.  You  are  come  up  to  town  to  make 
your  fortune  I  suppose." 

"  Yes.  sir,  if  I  can;  and  yours  too." 

"  Mine  too !  Well  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
aaid  Delaval  laughing,  whilst  Giflbrd  and  Tim  him- 
self both  joined  in  the  mirth. 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  P 

••  I  have  got  the  papers  here,  sir,"  answered  Tim, 
drawing  near  with  a  confidential  air.  and  polling  out 
of  his  pocket  a  smsll  parcel  wrapped  in  a  tattered 
handkerchief  "  My  cousin  Bob  lives  with  Tarney 
Sainsbqry,  though  he  does  not  know  he  is  my  cousin. 
80  I  goes  to  Bob  and  telle  him  all,  and  Bob,  who  can 
do  anything  be  puts  his  mind  to,  finds  me  ou tithe  pa- 
pers, when  his  master  is  away,  and  lends  me  money, 
and  a  coat  to  come  up  to  London  with,  and  sends  his 
duty  to  you,  sir.  And  he  and  I  are  both  ready  to 
swear  what  you  please,  sir,  at  the  'sizes;  or  do  any- 


j  to  get  you  your  own  again." 
infinitely    "" 


am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Bob:  but  I  must  learn  more  about  these  papers  first," 
said  Delaval  much  amused. 

"Oh!  yes,  sir;  I  will  tellyou  all  about  them,  and  I 
only  hope  as  how  Tarney  Sainsbury  will  be  hanged, 
for  all  the  county  says  he  deserves  it" 

"  If  all  were  hanged  that  deserve  it,  there  might  not 
be  such  a  superabundant  population;  but  now  for 
your  story."  r^1 


Tim's  story  waa  told,  his  sagacity  landed,  and  then 
being  duly  thanked  and  rewarded,  he  was  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  cook  and  the  tiger,  with  especial 
directions  to  both  to  show  him  particular  attention, 
and  let  him  do  aa  be  pleased,  and  have  what  fas 
wished ;  directions  which,  joined  to  Tim's  secrecy  m 
to  the  object  of  bis  visit,  so  much  affronted  the  yoots 
of  broadcloth  and  buttons,  that  be  expressed  sera* 
intentions  of  giving  warning. 

The  papers  which  Tim  had  persuaded  his  cousin  Id 
get  him,  as  he  termed  it,  toateal  as  some  might  hare 
worded  it,  were  the  original  instructions  for  the  deed 
in  Mr.  Morton's  own  handwriting— the  rough  draft  of 
the  same:  and  a  letter  from  the  elder  Sainsbury  to  toe 
younger  who  chanced  to  be  absent  at  the  lime,  in 
which  the  deed  and  its  purport  were  alluded  to.  If 
these  papers  would  have  gone  but  a  little  way  in  es- 
tablishing Delaval'a  claims,  vet  joined  to  the  evidence 
of  Tim  they  were  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the 
collusion  of  the  attorney  and  his  clients,  and  coverall 
with  disgrace— lost  disgrace  from  which  poor  Isabel 
had  hoped  to  save  her  relatives,  whilst  performing  so 
act  of  justice. 

Mrs.  Morton  had  been  so  long  in  possession  of  her 
deceased  husband's  property,  that  the  whole  county 
was  startled  on  hearing  that  Delaval  sought  10  art 
aside  the  will ;  and  there  were  many  who  deemed  ha 
hopes  chimerical ;  but  the  result  of  the  trial  proved 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion.  Not  only  was  DeU- 
val  declared  to  be  sole  heir  to  his  uncle,  with  the  ngai 
of  arrears,  &c,  Ac,  but  the  testimony  of  Tim,  the  old 
servants,  and  nurse  Davis,  joined  to  the  sudden  flight 
of  Sainsbury  the  night  before  the  trial,  mo  clearly 
established  against  Mrs.  Morion  and  her  son  the  fret 
of  the  guilty  arte  which  they  had  employed  10  band 
the  old  msn  to  their  will,  and  their  subsequent  cruel 
neglect,  that  they  were  execrated  by  those  who  hsd 
formerly  lauded  them;  and  Delaval  waa  strongly  ad- 
vised by  some  to  indict  them  for  a  conspiracy  10  de- 
fraud, that  they  might  meet  the  punishment  which 
they  so  well  deserved. 

Even  their  counsel  waa  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his 
cause,  and  could  say  little  in  defence  of  his  clients. 
The  unexpected  disappearance  of  Sainsbury.  and  the 
as  unexpected  evidence  of  the  nurse,  whom  the 
cowardly  attorney,  out  of  revenge  for  Fleming's  con- 
tempt, had  instigated  to  tell  the  truth,  leaving  no  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Delaval's  name  was  shouted— Delaval'a  health  was 
drunk— bonfires  were  lighted— squibs  were  let  off; 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in  an  uproar  of  de- 
light. Nobody  had  liked  Mrs.  Morton— every  body 
had  suspected  something  under  her  excessive  sweet- 
ness, though  they  had  not  said  it.  She  waa  the  most 
artful  of  women— her  son  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler, 
and  a  rout  Mrs.  Fleming  a  jilt;  and  babel  aflin  I 
trying  to  catch  young  Medlycott,  Sir  Christopher 
Holmes,  or  any  one  else  who  could  make  her  a  seule- 
ment.  So  ran  public  opinion,  and  had  Delaval  bees 
there,  he  might  have  been  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  mob,  huzzaed  by  the  populace,  and  feted  by  roc 
gentry,  to  his  heart's  content,  and  his  body's  peril ;  boi 
Delaval  was  not  there,  and  did  not  intend  to  set  hit 
foot  within  the  county  till  the  hubbub  had  died  away 
—the  Flemings  had  departed,  and  Morton  Park  b*3 
been  repeoplea  by  the  old  domestics,  and  restored,  si 
far  us  might  be,  to  what  it  had  been  in  his  kind  uncle  1 
time. 

Even  Isabel  herself,  after  learning  the  truth,  couU 
not  consider  the  splendid  furniture  introduced  by  Mn 
Morton  with  greater  horror  than  did  Morton  Delaval 

He  had  none  of  the  petty  vanity  that  delights  ic 
being  a  popular  idol ;  and  his  deep  feeling  and  exqtu 
site  taste  made  him  shrink  from  becoming  a  count) 
lion,  or  a  county  sifiit;  causing  him  to  decline  Uk 
proposition  of  old  friends  and  neighbours  to  make  hit 
return  a  triumphant  procession.  The  last  procesakfi 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part  had  been  the  funeral  of 
his  nncle,  and  there  were  so  many  painful  circunv 
stances  attending  bis  exile,  that  this  restoration  of  ha 
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rights  mast  be  connected  with  sad  recollection*,  which) 
made  him  curious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  display; 
and  the  prying  of  curious  eyes. 

"  You  are  aadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  playing  popu- 
lar," observed  GifTord  with  a  amile,  accompanied  by  a 
look,  which  told  how  ptoud  he  felt  of  the  friend  of  his 
youth.  *'  I  hope  it  it  not  an  over  sensitiveness  with 
regard  to  the  past  which  makes  you  act  thus.*' 

"I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not,  Giflbrd,  we  imagina- 
tive people  have  odd  fancies.  But  why  stir  up  the 
mud  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  whilst  the 
surface  is  clear  f  As  we  used  to  say  in  our  acbool-boy 
days— ask  me  no  questions,  and  I  will  tell  you  no  sto- 
ries. Your  husband  is  too  curious,  Mrs.  Giffbrd ;  you 
should  teach  him  better." 

"  Alas!  alas!  he  is  so  proud  of  having  turned  om 
such  a  pupil  as  yourself,  that  he  is  for  teaching  every- 
body ;  ana  I  am  in  daily  horror  of  his  proposing  to  set 
op  a  preparatory  school  for  young  gentlemen,"  an- 
swered* Susan  laughing. 

*'£t  to  Brute!  thus  I  punish  you,"  cried  Giflbrd, 
slopping  her  mouth  witfk  a  kiss  ere  she  guessed  his 
purpose.  '*  And  now  for  some  more  questions,  Del* 
val;  where  are  your  foes." 

"  Mrs.  Morton  and  her  son  are  at ,  Lucas  tells 

me:  the  latter  ill,  ond  tumble  to  proceed  further." 

"And  the  rest  of  themf' 

"Sainsbury  was  attacked  by  footpads  on  the  night 
of  hie  flight— robbed  of  all  he  had  wrung  from  the 
fears  of  his  clients ;  and  so  brutally  treated,  that  there 
Is  no  chance  of  bis  recovery,  nay,  it  is  supposed  that 
ere  this  he  has  breathed  his  last." 

"  A  fitting  reward  for  his  villany,  as  your  friend 
Timothy  thinks,  1  have  no  doubt.  But  I  did  not  mean 
htm :  where  are  Mrs.  Fleming  and  Isabel  V ' 

"  With  their  relatives,  I  conclude  ,*  but  have  not  in- 
quired, 

"  And  the  arrears,  and  the  ready  money— how  are 

everything  as 

'  the  matter 

as  possible? 

"You  will  get  moping  and  idle  down  at  Morton 
Park  by  yourself." 

M  Come  and  see." 

M I  will,  if  I  can  get  leave ;  but  I  am  counted  a  per- 
son of  importance  now.  Your  accession  of  fortune 
has  also  brought  an  accession  of  favour  to  your  friend ; 
and  lords  and  ladies  bow  and  speak,  who  never 
deigned  to  know  me  before.  The  Hobsons  have  not 
overcome  their  flutter  of  joy ;  end  boast  to  everybody 
of  your  having  said  that  you  owe  your  heritage  to 
them,  and  having  invited  them  to  Morton  Park.  Do 
you  go  down  to-morrow  V     , 

"Yes;  Adams  and  I  (for  he  is  the  greater  man  of 
the  twoQ  start  at  eight  in  the  morning:  and  I  doubt 
not  the  old  butler  will  diaplay  all  the  family  plate  on 
the  sideboard,  and  the  housekeeper  give  me  a  three- 
coarse  dinner,  since  I  have  forbidden  all  other  demon- 
strations of  joy  or  respect." 


all  those  things  settled  r 

••  Lucas  has  carte-blanche  to  arrange  ev< 
he  thinks  just    I  wish  to  hear  as  little  of 

^  mi— ililn 
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If  bright  had  been  the  day  of  Delsval's  departure, 
still  brighter  was  the  day  of  his  return;  and  the  son- 
light  lay  so  lovingly  and  cheerinaly  on  wood  and  lawn, 
and  over  the  quiet  churchyard,  giving  even  to  the 
quaint  old  mausoleum  a  look  of  hopefulness,  that  the 
heart  of  the  exile  was  lightened,  as  he  gazed  upon  it; 
and  for  the  moment  he  forgot  that  the  home  of  his 
childish  joy  was  desolate,  and  the  kindly  voices  of 
those  who  had  cherished  his  infancy  hushed  in  death. 

The  face  of  his  uncle  was  not  at  the  window  above, 
nor  the  face  of  Isabel  at  the  window  below ;  they  had 
bade  him  farewell  when  he  left,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  welcome  him  when  he  came  back— no  friendly 
voice  to  give  him  a  friendly  greeting;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  this  caused  a  shudder  to  thrill  the 
frame,  which  had  shook  not  when  death  was  around 
and  before  him.  ^ 

*  7 


He  was  mistaken :  there  were  many  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. The  old  butler  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
resolved  that  no  hand  but  his  should  assist  his  young 
master  from  the  carriage — the  old  housekeeper  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  in  her  best  apparel,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  whilst  in  the  hall  behind  were 
ranged  the  whole  corps  domeUique,  composed  of  every 
former  servant  that  the  butler  and  housekeeper  had 
been  able  to  collect,  even  to  a  scullion  and  tootboyj; 
the  first  of  whom  had  been  turned  away  for  thieving, 
the  second  for  lying.  This  domestic  array  was  nearly 
as  annoying  to  Delaval,  who  missed  the  dead,  and 
longed  to  be  alone,  as  would  have  been  the  county 
procession  which  he  had  declined;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  remonstrance,  and  the  respectful  affection  of  the 
old  butler,  and  the  joyful  sobs  of  his  worthy  dame, 
who  forgot  her  dignity  on  the  occasion,  prevented  all 
show  of  vexation,  and  touched  him  who  hod  excited 
this  honest  sympathy. 

Shaking  his  hand  with  a  warmth  that  brought  the 
tears  into  the  old  man's  eyes,  causing  him  to  forget 
the  speech  which  he  had  been  studying  for  the  last 
week,  Delaval  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  saluting  the 
old  housekeeper  as  had  been  bis  wont  in  his  boyhood, 
telling  her  she  must  not  spoil  him  ss  she  had  done  of 
old,  he  turned  to  the  group  behind,  and  with  kindly 
words  and  kindly  nods  to  all,  passed  quickly  on  into 
his  study ;  his  quivering  lip  proclaiming,  as  he  closed 
the  door,  that  this  abruptness  had  not  arisen  from  any 
want  of  feeling.  Ere  the  butler  had  remembered  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  or  the  blushing,  though  gra- 
tified housekeeper,  had  recovered  her  ruffled  dignity, . 
the  young  heir  had  passed  from  their  sight  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  leaving  the  whole  assemblage  gazing 
after  him  in  stupid  wonder.  Then  that  silence  was 
broken  by  a  simultaneous  impulse;  and  every  voice 
broke  forth  into  a  shout  of  welcome.  Another  shout 
would  have  succeeded,  but  was  checked  by  Adams, 
who,  explaining  his  master's  wish  for  silence  and  soli* 
tude  on  this  first  day  of  his  return,  persuaded  them  to 
transfer  this  Babel  of  tongues  to  the  still-room  and  ser- 
vants' hall. 

Delaval  had  so  arranged  his  journey  as  to  arrive  in 
the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  altera- 
tions in  the  house  and  grounds  ere  night,  that  he 
might  the  sooner  dismiss  all  painful  recollections  from 
his  mind,  by  accustoming  himself  to  the  change;  and 
no  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  great  hall  deserted,  than 
he  set  forth  on  his  perambulation. 

The  first  rooms  he  entered  on  ascending  the  stain 
were  the  sleeping  apartments  and  boudoirs  of  Mrs. 
Morton  and  her  daughter-in-law;  and  be  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  mingled  splendour  and  ele- 
gance of  both,  for  Lucas,  unknown  to  him,  had  for- 
bidden the  removal  of  any  furniture.  He  turned  from 
both  with  disgust,  and  a  Saby's  shoe  which  had  been . 
inadvertently  left  in  the  nursery  was  spurned  with 
anger.  Delaval  was  but  mortal:  and  every  step  he 
took  brought  some  fresh  proof  of  the  falsehood  ot  her 
whom  he  had  loved  too  well.  Had  Clara  remained  but 
true,  he  had  not  been  banished— he  had  not  been  dis- 
inherited even  in  seeming.  What  years  of  suffering 
might  be  laid  to  her  account! 

He  strode  hastily  on  to  the  chamber  in  which  his 
uncle  had  died.  Had  the  hand  of  change  been  there 
too  ?  Hia  fingers  shook  as  he  touched  the  lock ;  and  he 
paused  a  moment  ere  he  pushed  open  the  door,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  grim  portrait  gone,  and  the  fune- 
real-looking bed  replaced  by  an  elegant  couch.  He 
started  in  surprise  and  pleasure ;  the  grim  portrait  was 
still  hanging  against  the  wall  — the  plumes  of  the 
gloomy  bed stillnodded  above  the  canopy; and  every 
thing  was  exactly  as  when  he  had  seen  it  last,  even, 
to  the  two  arm-chairs;  whilst  on  a  little  table  lay  a 
withered  bouquet,  which  seemed  to  have  been  laid 
there  in  haste,  a  tribute  of  love  which  no  one  had. 
ventured  to  move. 

He  took  it  up.  In  the  centre  was  a  sprig  of  myrtle, 
the  flower  which  he  had  given  Isabel,  at  her  request, 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure  for  Italy.  The  re- 
membrance touched  him,  and^after  gazing  at  it  for 
some  moments,  he  kid  it  down  reverently  on  the  spot 
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from  whence  he  had  taken  it    She  was  the  only  onejrain  oate,  doge,  and  slugs,  arter  you  lint  went  to  furrin 


who  had  remained  true  to  him  and  hi*, 

There  was  scarcely  an  object  that  could  meet  bit 
view  which  waa  not  calculated  to  awaken  painful  re- 
collections, more  particularly  all  in  this  chamber  .of 
death;  but  Delaval'a  purpose  was  to  subdue  these 
mournful  emotions  as  speedily  as  might  be,  not  to  in- 
dulge in  them,  so  turning  another  lingering  gate 
around,  he  passed  out  again  into  the  corridor,  through 
the  little  room  at  the  aide,  which  had  served  for  Isa- 
bel's sleeping  apartment,  with  the  simple  furniture  of 
which  he  was  struck  as  forming  so  great  a  contrast  to 
the  splendour  which  had  disgusted  him. 

"  Do  yon  know  if  any  one  occupied  this  roomP  in 
quired  Delaval  of  Adams,  who  was  passing  along  the 
gallery  at  the  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his 
master's  room  exactly  in  the  order  of  former  days. 

"  Miss  Isabel,  sir,  as  I  understand,"  replied  the  valet, 
who  was  fresh  from  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  he 
had  been  hearing  and  telling  the  news.  "  She  used 
to  sit  there  half  the  day,  all  alone ;  and  would  not  let 
a  single  thing  be  altered,  because  she  said  she  was 
sore,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it,"  continued  Adams, 
with  whom  Isabel  had  always  been  a  favourite.  "  Mrs. 
Morton,  they  say,  wished  to  have  the  room  new  fur- 
nished ;  but  the  young  lady  begged  so  hard  that  she 
got  her  way.  She  always  dusted  the  two  arm-chairs 
herself;  and  the  very  last  thing  she  did  before  she  left 
the  house  was  to  put  some  flowers  on  the  table,  where 
my  poor  old  master  always  had  them." 

M  Mind  that  no  one  removes  them,"  said  Delaval 
quickly,  passing  on  without  further  questions. 

The  woods,  the  gardens,  the  shrubberies,  had  all 
been  traversed ;  he  had  stood  beside  the  mausoleum 
—he  had  leant  over  the  grave  of  Stephen  Holloway, 
beneath  the  dark  old  yew,  the  digging  of  which  had 
so  startled  him  on  the  fearful  niaht  of  his  return— one 

Eath  alone  remained  unexplored,  and  he  paused  ere 
e  entered  that  It  was  the  walk  in  which  he  had 
declared  his  love  for  Clara  Luttrell— In  which  he  had 
planted  the  Kalmia,  the  fading  or  flourishing  of  which 
was  to  be  the  test  of  her  truth  and  consistency.  She 
had  hung  on  his  arm  as  his  affianced  bride  when  he 


desire  of  his  wife, 


particular 
pointed  out  the  excellence  of  so 


had  last  wandered  there-she  was  now  the  wife  of  J1"0" !S^id  ?£"*!?. *^JImwmjiia«*inf 
another— of  one  who  had  deeply  wronged  him.  Could  Ie". he  P??00* «  ,l?  a.nd  *•  ***mt  at  the 
he  have  swept  away  every  vestige  ef  that  path  on  the 
instant,  how  gladly  would  he  have  done  it;  but  this 
could  not  be,  so  after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments  he 
passed  on  with  a  stately  step.  To  enjoy  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  he  had  hoped  for  at  Morton  Park,  it 
was  needful  that  no  blue  chamber  should  remain  un- 
explored, the  remembrance  of  whose  horrid  mysteries 
could  blanch  his  cheek.    By  braving  every  emotion 
to-day,  he  should  be  master  of  himself  to-morrow. 
The  shrubs  which  overshadowed  the  path  had 

rm  in  his  absence,  and  the  sunbeams  tell  across 
greensward  more  rarely  and  more  softly;  but 
neither  shrub  nor  greensward  had  run  to  riot ;  a  taste- 
ful eye,  and  careful  hand  had  checked  the  too  wild 
luxuriance  of  either;  and  save  a  few  faded  leaves 
that  had  fallen  in  the  late  autumn  winds,  the  whole 
was  in  beautiful  order.  Delaval  would  have  preferred 
rain  and  desolation— this  care  seemed  a  mockery  of 
his  affection ;  and  when  he  saw  the  Kalmia  vigorous 
and  flourishing,  spread  out  to  double  its  former  site, 
with  a  flushed,  then  pallid  cheek,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  tear  it  op.  The  love  which  had  ruled  over 
its  planting  had  died  away  on  one  side  at  least ; — waa 
its  symbol  to  remain  more  bright— more  fresh— more 
strong? 

'  It  is  flourishing  nicely,  sir,  ain't  it  I"  said  Tim,  who 


had,  himself  unseen,  been  following  his  steps,  and  who 
counted  himself,  and  was  counted  by  others,  a  privi- 
leged person,  since  he  had,  as  he  termed  it  outwitted 
the  'tarney,  and  frightened  him  into  running  away. 
n  We  took  monstrous  good  care  of  it,  as  you  sees,  sir." 

"Whom  do  you  mean  by  wet"  inquired  Delaval 
impatiently,  drawing  back  his  extended  arm,  with  a 
flushing  of  shame  and  anger. 

"  Miss  Isabel  and  I,  sir,  till  'tarney  Sainsbury  got  « 
turned  away.  Why  there  was  not  a  day,  if  it  did  n 


parts,  as  she  did  not  come  to  look  at  and  water  it" 

"Did  any  one  else  come  herer  inquired  Delaval 
with  assumed  indifference. 

"  No,  sir,  never;  except  the  gardeners  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fleming  once,  soon  after  they  were  married ;  and 
then  the  lady  looked  crying  and  faint  like;  bat  Mr. 
Fleming  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  alt" 

"He  never  loved  her,"  thought  Delaval,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  jealous  passion  rose  to  his 
mind ;  but  he  made  no  comment  and  Tim  preceded. 

"  You  aae  there  ain't  a  weed,  air,  near:  Misa  Isabel 
need  to  come  every  day  as  she  could,  and  she  coaxed 
your  uncle  to  order  that  this  walk  should  be  most  at- 
tended to;  and  they  do  say  that  the  very  last  morning 
ahe  waa  here  she  came  down  to  look  at  it  afore  she 
went  sobbing  ail  along  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
whilst  her  aunt  and  the  others  waa  asleep  in  their 
beds.  Poor  Miss  Isabel!  my  good  old  matter  loved 
her,  and  so  did  all  the  old  servants,  for  ahe  waa  as 
sweet  and  kind-spoken  to  every  body;  and  many  ■ 
the  time  she  has  made  me  tell  over  and  over  again 
how  you  and  Mr.  Gifibrd  saved  me  from  'tarney  Saint- 
bury,  and  how  kind  you  was  to  my  poor  mother;  and 
the  tears  would  be  in  her  eyes  all  the  while.  She 
begged  very  hard  for  me  not  to  be  turned  away;  bat 
Mrs.  Morton  had  good  reasons  for  doing  whatever 
'tarney  Sainsbury  axed  her.  Well,  God  bleat  her,  poor 
young  lady!  It  is  a  pity  ahe  ain't  come  of  a  better 
kind ;  and  that  every  body  says." 

M  At  every  turn,  from  every  tongue  I  hear  of  that 
girl's  attention  to  my  wishes/'  thought  Morton  Dela- 
val, as  he  turned  away  abruptly,  with  a  feeling  of  irri- 
tation against  Isabel,  for  this  contrast  between  her  and 
Clara.  The  next  instant  he  waa  ashamed  of  his  in- 
juetiee;  bat  had  Gifibrd  known  of  the  momentary 
feeling  he  would  have  been  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
see  his  friend  united  to  fody  Calton,  or  Misa  Hanmer. 

Delaval  waa  correct  in  his  supposition  that  he  should 
be  treated  en  grand,  that  all  the  plate  would  be  dis- 
played  ton  the  sideboard,  and  all  the  old  housekeeper's 
skill  displayed  on  the  dinner,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
liveried  servants  in  attendance.  Nor  waa  this  all.  To 


many  dishes,  which  he  had  liked  in  former  days,  press- 
ing him  so  earnestly  to  taste  of  each,  that  poor  Dela- 
val, in  spite  of  his  annoyance  at  being  thus  treated  ea 
prince,  when  his  thouants  were  on  other  things,  waa 
at  length  fairly  cheated  out  of  his  melancholy  by  this 
making  the  boy  the  father  of  the  man,  and  cramming 
him  with  sweets  aa  in  the  days  of  jackets  and  loose 
shirt  collars ;  and  yielding  to  the  mirth  which  he  found 
it  impossible  longer  to  repress,  he  gave  way  to  a  hearty 
laugh,  bidding  the  buller  tell  good  Mm.  Wilkine,  that 
if  she  recommended  any  more  of  her  dishes,  and 
sought  to  spoil  him  aa  in  his  younger  days,  he  would 
at  onoe  proceed  to  the  housekeeper's  room  and  cram 
her  with  all  which  she  had  recommended  to  him. 

The  splendid  dinner  concluded,  and  the  aa  splendid 
dessert  discussed,  Delaval  found  himself  on  enierint 
the  saloon  in  a  blaze  of  light  which  accorded  weU 
with  the  previous  dinner.      * 

How  different  waa  all  this  from  the  email  poky 
room,  and  aoanty  attendance  of  the  first  part  of  hat  so- 
journ in  London!  how  different  even  from 


,  bin  later  ' 
apartments,  where,  though  all  waa  scrupulously  cJeaa 
and  well  arranged,  the  dimensions  were  email,  and  I 
the  supercilious  tiger  his  only  personal  domestic !        , 

The  contrast  was  striking;  and  as  he  eenk  into  t  | 
luxurious  fauteuil,  his  eye  wandered  round  the  apart-  i 
ment  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure* 
but  after  a  time  he  no  longer  anew  whether  he  eat  in 
light  or  darkness— in  a  splendid  saloon  or  poky  par* 
lour.  The  forms  of  the  dead  rose  up  before  him— the  ' 
eyea  of  bis  mind  were  turned  inward ;  and  the  bitter 
past  with  its  hopes  and  its  fears— its  joys  and  its  pains,  I 
was  acting  over  again,  and  each  moment  increasing 
his  resentment  against  Clara  Lottreil,  and  those  who 
had  ruled  her  feebleness  to  work  their  will. 

He  noted  not  where  he  waa— he  noted  not  a  bustle 
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and  slight  contention  in  the  hall— he  did  not  even 
nine  his  eyes  when  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  opened 
with  a  hurried,  timid  hand,  m  though  some  one  had 
■ought  to  bar  an  entrance,  or  interpose  a  formal  an* 
nounceraent;  and  it  was  only  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and 
the  rustle  of  female  garments  which  made  him  con- 
scious that  it  was  not  the  butler  who  had  entered  as 
he  had  before  supposed.  For  some  moments  his  gaze 
was  fixed  on  the  intruders— two  females  veiled  and 
cloaked — or  rather  on  the  foremost  one,  who  stood 
about  half  a  step  in  advance  of  the  other;  then  rising 
with  a  stately  air,  and  with  a  cheek  whose  deadly 
paleness  looked  almost  ghastly  in  that  blaze  of  light, 
he  requested  to  know  the  name  of  his  visiters,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  so  honoured  him. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  bis  question ;  and  after 
a  pause  of  some  moments  it  was  repeated  with  a  stalely 
courtesy  which  was  more  painful  and  more  over- 
whelming to  her  who  had  injured  him  than  would 
have  been  the  wildest  burst  of  passion. 

M  Have  time  and  grief  so  wrought  upon  ray  features 
that  you  have  forgotten  her  who  wronged  yon  ?  Or 
will  you  not  know  me?"  replied  the  foremost  lady  in 
faltering  tones,  putting  aside  hor  veil  with  a  trembling 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  showing  a  face  as  pale  as  his 
own. 

"  I  should  have  said  that  there  was  no  one  so  lovely 
save  Mrs.  Fleming,  could  1  have  believed  it  possible 
that  she  would  honour  me  with  her  presence.'' 

"  Look  not  so  proudly  speak  not  so  sternly  I  en- 
treat," said  the  trembling  Clara,  shrinking  back  with 
shame. 

"  How  otherwise,  madam,  should  I  address  Mrs. 
Fleming  I  Not  thus  was  I  wont  to  speak  to  Clara  Lut- 
troll." 

"  I  know  it— I  know  it  Then  you  were  ever  gen- 
tle, generous.  Oh!  be  so  still.  I  deserve  all  your 
anger ;  and  yet  I  pray  you  to  pity  him."  ; 

"Whom  would  you  nave  me  pity?" 

•'  Him— Gilbert— my  husband/' 

**  Pity  him !  your  husband !  had  I  been  your  hus- 
band, let  what  would  have  betided,  I  had  counted  my 
self  an  object  of  envy,  not  pity." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  females:  and  then  Clara  spoke  again,  humbly 
but  earnestly. 

"  Blame  me— upbraid  me.  T  merit  all  you  oan  say ; 
bat  oh !  show  mercy  to  him." 

u  Mercy,  madam!  He  is  your  husband.  Will  not 
that  suffice  him  ?  Or  have  you  come  hither  to  boast 
of  your  falsehood — to  make  a  mock  of  your  broken 
faith  r 

u  No;  no;  but  his  life  is  despaired  of— his  fortune 
gone.  If  you  press -for  arrears,  he  must  die  in  a  g#ol." 

"Does  be  merit  aught  better  from  me?"  questioned 
Delaval  passionately,  filing  his  flashing  eyes  on  the 
shrinking  speaker.  "  Did  I  not  love  f  Was  I  not  loved 
again  f  Yet,  did  not  this  traitor,  this  smooth-spoken 
villain  step  in  with  his  arts  and  rob  me  of  bride  and 
of  fortune,  nay,  make  me  an  outcast— an  exile  7  Where 
is  yoor  pride  that  yon  sue  to  me?  I  would  have  died 
of  hanger  and  shame  ere  I  had  thus  sued  to  you ;  and 
yet  I  wronged  you  not" 

"  I  would  die  myself  without  a  word ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  behold  him  die." 

"  Then  you  love  him  still,  branded  with  shame  as 
he  is  T  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  peering  eagerly 
with  wild  and  flashing  eyes  into  hers. 

"Oh!  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  sobbing  Clara,  clasping 
her  hands,  then  marking  the  effect  produced  by  her 
words,  she  added  in  a  low  and  humble  tone,  as  if  in 
apology  for  her  affection—**  he  is  my  husband— the 
lather  of  my  child." 

"  Another  should  have  beenyour  husband ;  another 
should  have  been  the  father  of  your  child  " 

Clara  sank  back  in  silence,  and  Dela vaf  proceeded 
still  more  passionately,  for  the  whole  day  had  been  a 
succession  of  strong  emotions,  and  there  was  no  calm 
in  his  soul. 

'■  Have  you  forgotten  the  vows  that  you  plighted  to 
me,  and  how  you  prayed  heaven  to  bless  or  to  ban  as 
those  vows  should  be  kept?" 


«'Oh!  spare  me,  spare  me!"  prayed  the  shuddering 
Clara. 

"Did  you  spare  me?  Did  you- not  rend  the  heart 
that  would  have  shed  its  last  drop  of  blood  to  save  you 
a  pain?  Did  you  not  join  with  my  foes  to  cheat  me 
of  my  inheritance  V 

Yon  can  say  no  ill  of  me  that  I  do  not  deserve," 
answered  Clara  humbly.  "  I  will  bear  all  your  re- 
proaches, fori  merit  for  worse.  The  doom  that  I  prayed 
might  befall  me  if  false,  is  fulfilling— the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me.  My  baby  is  wearing  away ;  and 
the  life  or  my  husband  hangs  on  a  thread — it  may  be 
on  your  decision." 

"  On  my  decision !  Do  you  come  to  me  of  your  own 
free  thought,  or  at  his  bidding?" 

«•  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  himself  and  his  mother," 
answered  Clara,  looking  down  to  avoid  the  searching 
gaze  that  was  bent  upon  her. 

••  Not  of  your  own  free  will,  then :  I  thought  as  much. 
Tell  those  who  sent  you,  that  as  they  Iaidthe  train,  so 
must  they  abide  the  explosion.  It  is  but  just  and  fair 
that  robbers  and  cheats  should  refund  their  spoils;  let 
them  be  thankful  if  no  greater  evil  fall  upon  them." 

''Hear  me,  I  entreat  you,"  pleaded  the  weeping 
Clara,  as  Delaval  turned  away. 

"  Mo,  madam,  I  will  hear  no  more  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  utter  bitter  ihingsto  her,  who.  if  she  did  not 
devise  my  misery,  yet  afterwards  joined  with  the  plot- 
ters who  did.  My  man  of  business  has  orders  not  to 
push  my  claims  beyond  justice— let  that  content  yon." 

"Alas!  alas!  There  are  cases  where  justice  if 
pushed  to  its  utmost  would  be  cruelty." 

"Cruelty,  madam!  Can  Mrs.  Fleming  use  such  a 
word  when  I  claim  but  the  rights  of  which  her  hus- 
band robbed  me?  Are  no  amends  due  for  two  years 
of  exile  and  misery,  and  nearly  as  long  of  struggling 
poverty?  Cruelty,  Clara!  you  to  use  such  a  word 
within  these  walls!  Do  you  not  fear  that  the  word 
will  be  echoed  back  to  your  heart  with  the  trumpet 
voice  of  conscience  ?"  exclaimed  Morton  Delaval  with 
growing  passion.  "  Do  yon  not  fear  that  the  dead  will 
come  out  of  their  graves  to  upbraid  you?  Your  mo- 
ther's friend  who  received  you  as  a  child— her  hus- 
band who  took  you  to  his  heart  as  a  daughter— where 
are  these  kind  ones  now?  and  how  did  you  repay  their 
love  ?  The  one  died  ere  she  guessed  your  hollowness, 
but  the  other  pined  away  in  neglect  and  fear  before 
your  eyes,  and  you  soothed  not  his  pain,  or  his  terrors 
oy  one  gentle  word,  but  joined  with  his  tyrants  in  rob- 
bing his  heir.  And  yet  you  would  plead  to  me  for 
pity — for  pity  towards  those  who  had  no  pity  on  him, 
that  ever  kind,  though  childish  old  man.  And  to  ask 
it  now— now  on  this  first  day  of  my  return,  wheri  I 
hare  stood  in  the  chamber  where  he  died,  and  looked 
on  the  tomb  wherein  he  is  laid.  To  pity  his  oppressors 
were  a  fresh  ontrage  on  the  dead.  Your  husband  has 
revelled  and  rioted  in  the  wealth  wrung  by  falsehood 
from  feeble  age,  it  is  but  just  that  he  Tefund  what  he 
knew  was  not  his.  What  saw  I  ?  What  heard  I  to- 
day? The  woods  of  my  forefathers  marked  for  the 
axe— my  tenants  oppressed— my  rents  forestalled.  The 
mother  and  son  most  disgorge  the  wealth  they  pur- 
loined. It  were  weakness  amounting  to  wickedness 
to  let  them  retain  it.  To  plead  for  them  is  but  to  share 
their  guilt." 

Shocked,  overwhelmed  bj*  this  passionate  burst,  the 
truth  of  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  the  sobbing 
Clara  shrank  back  in  silence,  whilst  Delaval  paced 
the  room  in  strong  emotion. 

••It  is  vain— I  can  plead  no  more— I  deserve  it  an," 
whispered  Clara  in  broken  words,  in  answer  to  an  ap- 
peal from  her  companion,  who  had  steppedjforward  to 
soothe  her. 

Then  I  most  plead  for  you,"  replied  her  friend. 
Can  you  look  on  a  woman's  grief  unmoved  ?  Can 

So  hear  her  sobs,  and  yet  be  stern !"  asked  Isabel 
ttv,  advancing  into  the  light,  and  throwing  back  the 
veil  which  had  before  shrouded  her  features. 

Delaval  staying  his  hurried  pacing  at  her  words, 
turned  round  and  gazed  on  the  speaker  with  mingled 
surprise  and  admiration.  Her  cheek  was  as  pate  as 
his  own,  and  the  traces  of  tears  were  visible ;  but  her 
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as  abruptly  as  he  had  risen,  and  mastering  his 
emotion  by  a  powerful  effort. 

14  Well ;  and  the  former  has  been  much  amused 
by  a  note  from  Miss  Hobson,  who  considers  your 
work  the  finest  that  ever  was  written,  and  says 
she  and  her  mother  do  nothing  but  visit  all  their 
friends,  persuading  them  to  read  it.  They  have 
two  copies  themselves,  superbly  bound,  which 
they  keep  on  their  table,  ana  show  to  all  callers." 

4 '  I  pity  their  friends,"  said  Delaval  with  a  smile, 
44  as  they  are  somewhat  peremptory  where  I  am 
concerned.  Lucas,  who  is  a  distant  cousin,  was 
with  them  last  night,  and  they  not  only  scolded 
him  for  keeping  me  from  getting  my  rights,  as 
they  called  it,  by  going  to  law ;  but  they  also  as- 
serted that  the  deed  was  not  destroyed,  and  should 
not  be  destroyed ;  and  that  the  clerk  was  not  dead, 
and  should  not  die.  In  short,  my  worthy  solicitor 
thinks  himself  very  lucky  to  have  quitted  his  over 
zealous  relatives  with  a  whole  skin,  having  pro- 
yoked  their  anger  by  telling  the  truth ;  ana  he 
adds  that  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Miss 
Hobson  undertook  a  voyage  to  America  to  satisfy 
herself  that  the  dead  clerk  is  really  deceased. 
People  must  not  talk  of  there  being  no  gratitude 
in  the  world ;  here  is  disproof  of  the  scandal,  and 
superabundant  gratitude  for  mere  civility,  into 
which  I  was  shamed  by  you. r  Well,  they  are 
kind-hearted  beings." 

"  That  none  can  deny ;  but  you  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  eliciting  female  gratitude,  Dela- 
val. What  is  become  of  the  girl  who  wrote  that 
letter  at  Naples?  Isabel,  I  think  you  called  her." 

11  Lucas  tells  me  she  is  growing  into  a  fascinat- 
ing woman,  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  something 
more  attractive;  and  that  young  Medlycott  and 
others,  having  heard  that  her  aunt  intends  to  give 
her  a  fortune,  are  fluttering  round  her.  At  pre- 
sent she  shows  little  inclination  for  society ;  but 
she  is  Mrs.  Morton's  niece.  Poor  girl!  it  is  a 
pity  she  should  be  taught  to  practise  deceit;  and 
yet  it  must  be  so  with  such  companionship ;  but 
we  were  to  talk  of  other  things." 

11  True;  and  I  have  that  to  tell  which  should 
have  been  told  before.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  an  official  appointment  in  Lord 
Erringcourt'a  department.  It  was  with  some  re- 
luctance he  yielded  to  me  the  delightful  task  of 
telling  you.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  pupil,  as  you 
still  sometimes  call  yourself." 

14 1  do  not  deserve  it,"  said  Delaval  changing 
colour,  as  one  hand  was  extended  towards  his 
friend,  who  shook  it  warmly,  whilst  the  other 
shaded  his  face.  "I  do  not  deserve  it,"  he  re- 
•  peated,  as  his  late  passion  and  bitterness  rose  up 
.in  judgment  against  him. 

"  You  are  the  only  one  who  would  venture  to 
amy  so.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  only 
regret  that  your  want  of  fortune  prevents  your 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  house,  and  giving  them 
your  support  in  parliament." 

'*  Ay,  want  of  fortune,"  said  Delaval  musingly. 

1  *  The  possessing  it  rests  with  yourself, ' '  observ- 
ed Gifford  quickly,  fixing  a  steady  gaze  upon  him. 

14  As  how,  Ernest  ?  It  will  be  Ions  ere  author 
ship  provide  me  with  a  qualification. 

44  Lady  Galton  has  a  clear  income  of  six  thou- 
sand per  annum  at  her  sole  disposal,"  answered 
Gifford,  taking  up  her  ladyship's  note  and  holding 
it  towards  Delaval. 

44  She  may  have  twenty  thousand  per  annum  for 
aught  I  know,  but  how  is  this  to  advantage  me  ?" 

44  She  may  bestow  it  on  whom  she  will ;  and  her 
will  is  to  bestow  it  on  Morton  Delaval." 

44  Pshaw!  Gifford.  I  must  be  first  in  a  woman's 
heart,  and  will  never  take  a  second  part  in  a  ma- 
trimonial duet. 


You  forget—"  began  Ernest. 
That  I  have  no  first  love  to  give  in  return," 
said  Morton  interrupting  him.  "  But  what  mss 
ever  thinks  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  these  casei  ? 
We  all  try  to  make  good  bargains,  and  warrant 
ourselves,  as  we  do  our  horses,  without  spot  or 
blemish." 

You  mistake  my  meaning.  I  meant  tossy 
that  she  neither  had,  nor  coula  have  any  affection 
for  her  late  husband,  though  all  the  duties  of  a 
wife  were  strictly  performed:  she  was  forced  into 
the  match  by  her  friends." 

44 1  count  affection  to  a  husband  a  wife's  first 
duty ;  and  a  woman  with  any  strength  of  charac- 
ter, will  not  allow  herself  to  be  forced  into  any- 
thing against  her  i udgment.' ' 

44  but  consider  her  youth :  she  is  but  three-and- 
twenty  now,  yet  has  been  a  widow  these  two 
years/' 

44  With  her  fortune,  youth,  and  beauty,  she  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  second  husband. 
There  are  hundreds  who  would  be  proud  of  the 
honour." 

There  is  but  one  on  whom  she  would  confer 
that  honour." 

Then  let  her  first  ascertain  that  this  one  would 
accept  the  honour.  For  me,  I  wed  no  widow,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Gifford,  for  whom  I  am  waiting.  There 
is  a  bone  for  you  to  pick !"  said  Delaval,  turning 
away  a  forced  laugh,  to  conceal  some  little  annoy- 
ance. 

I  mean  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  out 
of  spite,  so  you  had  better  not  wait,"  answered 
Gifford  gaily,  yet  with  some  vexation  at  his  friend's 
reply,  which,  to  his  mind,  gave  indication  of  a 
lingering  lendretm  for  her  who  had  jilted  him. 
44  What  say  you  to  Miss  Hanmer  f  Young,  pretty, 
amiable,  an  only  child,  an  heiress  to  great  wealth. 
You  are  a  favourite  with  her  parents,  and  with 
herself." 

I  am  no  fortune-hunter,  Gilford ;  and  if  you 
intend  to  turn  match-maker  I  must  cut  the  ac- 
quaintance ;  marriage  being  one  of  the  points  on 
which  I  must  decide  for  myself." 

44  Your  threat  compelled  me  to  turn  match- 
maker in  self-defence,  replied  Gifford  jestingly. 
44  But,  come,  Lord  Erringcourt  expects  you." 

44 1  shall  be  ready  in  an  instant  to  offer  my 
thanks ;  but  must  first  lock  my  desk." 

44  You  have  forgotten  this  note ;"  said  Gifford, 
pointing  to  lady  Calton's. 

44  It  contains  nothing  but  what  the  whole  world 
might  see."  replied  his  friend,  throwing  it  care- 
lessly aside.  "Oh!  here  is  the  letter  from  my 
friend  at  Constantinople,  ansVering  your  queries 
about  politics,  commerce,  &c.  Can!  do  any  thing 
more  to  enlighten  my  friend,  who  writes  himself 
one  of  the  foreign  office  f" 

41  Nothing  more  at  present;  brief  as  has  been 
my  appointment,  thanks  to  your  information,  I 
have  been  consulted  by  the  head  of  the  department 
more  than  once.  If  we  two  should  ever  be  cabi- 
net ministers !"  said  Gifford,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  shoulder. 

44  We  will  rule  the  world  as  it  was  never  ruled 
before,"  answered  Morton  Delaval.  but  not  with 
the  exulting  look  of  Gifford,  for  the  spell  of  the 
gloomy  past  was  still  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Another  May  had  come— the  second  since  Mr. 
Morton's  death,  and  the  disinherited  heir  waa  still, 
to  use  an  expressive  American  term,  progressing 
rapidly,  yet  steadily  in  public  estimation.    His 
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talents  were  now  doubted  by  none,  however  they 
might  differ  in  politics,  while  his  high  principles 
were  readily  acknowledged  by  all.  He  who  had 
once  been  courted  and  flattered  for  his  uncle's  for- 
tune, was  now  sought  after  for  his  own  worth  and 
ability.  Even  Lerwick,  who  was  still  idling  about 
toavn,  in  hopes  of  some  day  obtaining  a  situation 
through  his  brother's  influence,  should  there  be  a 
change  of  ministry,  had  long  since  ceased  to  sneer 
at  the  disappointed  expectant,  and  would  gladly 
have  renewed  the  intimacy  of  former  years ;  but 
this  he  felt  obliged  to  confess  was  impracticable. 
In  their  boyhood  these  might  have  been  some 

Eoints  of  sympathy  between  them— in  their  man- 
ood  there  were  none. 

Lerwick's  first  sole  object  in  life  was  still  self- 
self— self.  He  was  of  the  world — worldly.  The 
glory  of  his  Maker — the  advancement  of  his  coun- 
try— the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  were  the  moving 
principles  of  the  high-minded  Delaval,  who,  if  he 
still,  at  times,  with  the  common  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  recurred  with  regret  to  the  past,  at  others 
acknowledged  with  thankfulness  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity. 

"A  year  has  elapsed :  and  I  have  not  been  in 
gaol  for  debt,  sedition,  or  an  assault.  I  will,  there- 
fore, thank  you  to  receive  the  hundred  pounds  from 
Sir  Thomas  Medlycott,  who  has  lost  his  wager, 
and  pay  it  in  my  name  to  the  county  hospital," 
wrote  Morton  Delaval  to  Mr.  Hudson,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Giflbrds,  and  the  great  dismay 
of  that  gentleman,  who  hurried  over  to  Medly- 
cott Hall  to  consult  the  baronet,  whose  dismay 
was  naturally  greater  still. 

After  some  consultation  between  the  two  wor- 
thies, or  rather  unworthies,  it  was  decided  that  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letter ;  and  should 
Delaval  write  again,  the  whole  matter  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  joke.  Mr.  Hudson  rather  demurred  to 
this,  lest  his  silence  should  bring  him  into  a  scrape, 
but  the  abatement  of  five  pounds  in  the  price  of  a 
horse  which  he  desired  settled  his  scruples.  A 
bribe  of  five  pounds  would  not  have  moved  him ; 
but  the  being  able  to  boast  of  having  made  a  good 
bargain  was  irresistible. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  not  so  far  wrong  when 
he  said,  that  all  have  their  price. 

The  same  May  sun  which  was  shining  into  the 
comfortable  study  of  Morton  Delaval,  who  was 
once  more  residing  in  apartments  tastefully,  though 
not  expensively  furnished,  was  also  shining  on  the 
woods  and  grounds  and  the  picturesque  old  house, 
where  he  had  passed  his  hanpy  boyhood. 

Clara,  the  sad,  and  faded  Clara,  was  watching 
over  her  sickly  child,  the  anxieties  of  a  desponding 
mother  being  added  to  those  of  a  neglected  wife. 
She  had  never  been  loved,  or  That  love  had  long 
since  passed  away.  She  was  too  gentle  for  anger ; 
but  she  pined,  though  she  murmured  not ;  ana  felt 
more  deeply  each  closing  day  that  the  curse  of  her 
broken  faith  was  upon  her. 

But  whilst  Clara  sat  by  her  child's  sickbed,  her 
young  cousin  Isabel  was  abroad  in  the  woods,  re- 
velling in  the  glory  of  the  young  summer :  now 
gliding  through  the  underwood,  now  bounding 
over  the  smooth  turf,  now  stopping  to  listen  to  the 
blackbird's  song,  now  seeking  to  rival  her  strain 
with  her  own  wild,  sweet  notes,  ever  followed  by 
a  mischievous  frolicsome  puppy,  which,  though 
not  deserving  of  praise  for  its  beauty,  had  won  a 
place  in  her  heart,  partly  on  account  of  its  good 
temper,  and  partly -on  account  of  her  having  saved 
it,  unwisely  as  some  assessed,  from  drowning. 

M  It  is  a  shame  to  be  in  doors  such  a  lovely  day, 
when  every  thing  looks  so  gay  and  so  happy," 
thought  Isabel,  throwing  herself  down  on  a  ver- 
dant bank,  ungloving  her  hand,  end  fixing  her 


looks  on  an  antique  ring  which  was  never  off  her 
finger.  "  I  wonaer  why  I  feel  so  light  and  joyous 
to-day,  whilst  looking  at  his  gift.  Is  it  only  the 
sunshine  which  causes  this  feeling,  or  is  some  good 
coming  to  him  f  It  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
since  I  saw  him,  that  sad — sad  night.  And  he  is 
grown  a  great  man  now,  they  say ;  and  a  great 
politician,  and  perhaps  he  has  forgotten  Isabel. 
Ah !  well,  I  can  never  forget  him,  for  he  was  kind, 
and  understood  me  when  no  others  did ;  now  all 
are  kind— but  he  was  kind  first.  My  heart  seem- 
ed frozen,  and  he  thawed  it ;  and  ever  since  then 
my  life  has  flowed  on  more  happily.  How  I  wish 
he  were  here,  and  friends  with  my  aunt;  but  he  is 
hurt  at  not  having  the  fortune,  and  sometimes  I  think 
it  should  be  his ;  and  feel  quite  ashamed  to  be  here, 
and  he  away ;  and  at  one  time  I  hey  said  poor — very 
poor.  My  aunt  would  have  made  him  rich,  but  he 
would  noi;and  would  gladly  resign  the  property  now, 
if  he  could  only  produce  the  deed  of  which  he  talks; 
but  she  cannot  give  it  up  without,  having  promised 
my  uncle  not  to  do  so.  My  aunt  is  kind— very  kind ; 
but  there  are  many  things  which  1  could  not  tell  her, 
for  she  would  not  understand  them,  and  she  will  not 
let  me  be  alone  as  much  as  I  would  be,  and  encou- 
rages Mr.  Medlycott,  and  Sir  Christopher  Holmes  to 
come  here;  and  I  don't  like  either.  And  Clara— ah, 
poor  Clara!  she  has  not  been  out  in  this  bright  sun- 
shine. I  will  go  and  play  with  little  Gilbert,  and  then 
she  can  come  and  bask  in  the  sun.  Come.  Mischief!" 
and  springing  up,  she  bounded  away  like  a  young 
fawn,  followed  by  the  puppy,  who  was  delighted  at 
this  more  than  usually  frolicsome  mood. 

"  Tou  are  a  wicked  little  Mischief,  and  not  tolerated 
in  any  other  part  of  the  house,"  said  Isabel,  detaching 
her  dress  from  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  puppy,  which 
was  most  appropriately  named,  and  closing  the  door 
of  her  own  sitting-room  upon  him. 

"  Now,  Clara  dear,  do  take  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery, 
whilst  £  play  with  little  Gilbert;  you  know  he  loves 
me  nearly  as  well  as  you ;  I  tell  him  such  pretty  sto- 
ries," said  Isabel  coaxingly,  for  the  pale  and  sunken 
cheeks  of  the  young  mother  had  long  excited  her  pity, 
though  some  undefinable  feeling,  which  Isabel  at 
least  had  never  endeavoured  to  comprehend,  had 
checked  the  perfect  confidence,  and  strong  affection 
which  might  have  been  naturally  expected  to  grow 
tip  between  them.  "  Do  go,  Clara:  the  air  may  bring 
back  the  bloom  on  your  check;  and  I  will  be  very 
watchful  in  your  absence/' 

"  No  air  can  bring  back  the  bloom  to  my  cheek," 
answered  Clara  sadly. 

"  Try  it  at  least,  dear  Clara.  See  how  brightly  and 
lovingly  the  sun  is  looking  down  on  that  quiet  lake, 
and  sleeping  on  that  velvet  green.  Such  a  day  as  this 
makes  one  feel  quite  happy. 

"Happy,  Isabel!  are  you  happy  V  asked  Clara,  aa 
if  the  possibility  of  happiness  was  a  thing  beyond  her 
comprehension. 

" I  was  till  you  asked  the  question"  answered  Isa- 
bel, struck  with  her  cousin's  tone,  which  seemed  to 
her  sensitive  ear  like  the  knell  of  departed  joy.  "  And 
now— but  go,  Clara,  go.  little  Gilbert  is  waiting  for 
his  story— you  know  what  a  careful  nurse  I  am. 

"Yes,  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind  warm-hearted 

rl ;  and  you  may  be  nappy,  for  you  have  broken  no 

ith.  I  am  faint  with  watching,  and  will  try  the  air 
as  you  wish." 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  gentle,  and  loving  pa- 
tience with  which  Isabel  soothed  and  amused  the 
sickly  and  fretful  child  ,*  for  her  kind  heart  yearned  to- 
wards all  that  suffered ;  but  she  ahook^her  head  with 
a  gesture  of  disappointment  when  the  anxious  mother 
returned,  and  she  saw  that  her  cheek  was  still  paler 
than  before.  ; 

"  Clara,  poor  Clara !"  said  Isabel  thoughtfully,  as  she 
went  back  to  her  room,  the  room  in  which  Mr  Morion 
had  died— the  room  in  which  she  had  seen  and  parted 
with  Delaval:  and  which,  at  her  repeated  and  earnest 
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three  days  you  will  admit  the  wisdom  of  my  choice :  Mm. 
Gifford  does  so  already ;  the  waa  always  more  clear-eight- 
ed  than  her  husband." 

**  Do  not  delay  your  marriage  on  my  account,"  said 
Clara  one  day,  as  Delaval  was  silting  beside  her.  M  Isa- 
bel is  worthy  of  you ;  and  I  would  see  yon  happy  before  I 
go  hence.  We  shall  not  be  long  here,"  sbedJdded,  kissing 
the  cold  clammy  brow  of  her  boy.  "  You  have  forgiven 
me,  and  Heaven  bless  you  for  so  doing;  bat  I  must 


pay 
ther, 


the  penalty  of  my  falsehood.    You  will  lay  us  tog  el 
Morton— side  by  side." 

Delaval  pressed  her  hand  In  silence,  then,  starting  up, 
left  the  room  abruptly.  He  would  soon  be  called  on  to  lay 
mother  and  child  in  the  same  cold  grave. 

The  wedding  was  hastened  at  Clara's  urgent  entreaty. 
The  service  was  performed  by  the  kind  young  clergyman 
to  whom  Delaval  presented  a  living.  Lord  Erringcourt 
gave  away  the  bride,  and  Lady  Cafton,  at  her  own  re- 
quest attended  the  wedding  breakfast,  which  was  given 
by  the  Giflbrds,  to  which  the  worthy  Bobsons,  to  their  In 
finite  delight,  were  invited. 

M  Yon  are  pale,  Isabel,"  said  her  husband  tenderly,  as 
the  carriage  passed  through  the  first  gate  into  Morton 
Park.    "What  is  it  lover 

"Oh I  tell  me,  Morton,  and  tell  me  truly— do  you  not 
regret  the  choice  which  you  have  made  7  Do  you  never 
wish  yourself  free  7** 

M  Yes,  Isabel ;  that  I  might  choose  you  over  again.  Fie 
on  you,  love,  to  mistrust  my  affection :  you  are  dearer  to 
me  than  the  whole  world  beside.  Let  me  kiss  off  those 
tears." 

"  They  are  tears  of  joy,  Morton :  I  shall  doubt  you  no 
more.*' 

M  I  trust  not,  dear  love.  But  now  look  up,  see  the  Joy 
ous  crowd  assembled  to  greet  your  arrival." 

44  Is  that  for  me  1  There  was  no  rejoicing  when  you  re 
turned  before." 

"  No,  Isabel :  amid  all  ray  joy  then,  there  was  a  worm 
at  my  heart:  and  the  sound  of  rejoicing  was  hateful  to 
my  ears,  for  I  felt  lonely  and  desolate :  it  is  otherwise 
now— I  have  no  more  desire." 

*'  How  shall  I  thank  you,  dear  Morton  P  exclaimed  his 
grateful,  happy  wife. 

"  By  ever  relying  on  my  love.  But  bark  I  you  must 
look  forth  and  bow  to  the  honest  villagers,  who  are  shout- 
ing long  life  to  Mrs.  Delaval.  Isabel  May  won  so  many 
hearts,  that  on  my  word  I  must  look  to  it,  or  I  shall  no 
longer  be  the  most  popular  person  in  the  county." 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  Clara's  prediction  was  fulfill- 
ed. She  died  in  Isabel's  arms,  blessing  her  and  Delaval, 
who  was  by  her  side;  whilst  her  parting  look  was  turned 
on  her  boy,  who  had  breathed  his  last  but  an  hour  before. 

The  birthday  of  Morton  Delaval  bad  come  round  again, 
■nd  the  fe*te  so  often  deferred  was  postponed  no  longer; 
hut  it  was  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  as  well 
as  the  coming  of  age  of  the  possessor.  All  was  joy  and 
sunshine  1  .The  ardent  patnot— the  admired  orator— the 
happy  husband,  bad  not  forgotten  in  bis  fame  and  pros, 
parity  the  comfort  of  his  dependants;  and  if  be  had  not 
wrought  out  all  the  good  which  he  had  hoped,  he  had  still 
effected  much;  and  the  entire  sympathy  and  cheering 
voice  of  his  Isabel  had  urged  him  on  his  way. 
sVTbe  fiSte  was  professedly  given  to  the  poor;  but  few 
of  his  friends  were  absent.  Lord  Erringcourt  and  Giflhrd 
had  stolen  some  hours  from  their  official  duties  to  attend 
the  feast,  in  houour  of  their  old  friend,  and  young  godson 
—the  Hobsons  too  were  there,  proud  of  their  share  in 
righting  the  rightful  owner—  thefyrad  old  physician  Doe- 
tor  Sale,  and  the  worthy  clergyman,  Mr.  Mitchell,  were 
ready  with  their  congratulations;  and  Mr.  Gwyer  looked 
■till  more  sunny  than  usual,  as  he  wandered  among  the 
crowd,  with  the  hand  of  Susan's  little  boy  clasped  tightly 
in  bis,  priding  himself  on  having  succeeded  in  coaxing 
him  away  from  his  mother. 

Wherever  Delaval  turned  he  was  greeted  with  grateful 
■miles,  and  he  watched  with  a  thrill  of  joy  how  the  villa 


gers  crowded  round  his  Isabel  to  bleas  her  for  all  her  kind- 
ness, and  to  look  on  the  baby  in  her  arms,  whilst  doss 
behind  her  walked  a  very  dignified-looking  terrier,  is 
whose  sober  demeanour,  and  over  fat  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  discover  the  once  thin  and  frisky  poppy,  sur* 
named  Mischief.  He  appeared  to  consider  himself  a  very 
important  personage,  and  this  he  might  naturally  do  with* 
out  any  very  extraordinary  degree  of  presumption,  sjoee 
on  account  of  his  instrumentality  in  discovering  Urn 
deed,  he  was  the  privileged  pet  of  the  whole  household,  and 
good  hospitable  Mrs.  Wilkins,  finding;  that  Delaval  and 
Isabel  objected  to  being  crammed  on  their  own  accounts, 
and  the  nurse  on  account  of  the  baby,  resolved  to  do  bar 
best  to  insure  Mischief  the  kingly  death  of  a  surfeit. 

After  the  terrier  and  Timothy  Mills,  now  promoted  id 
be  Mrs.  DelavaPs  own  second  gardener,  the  parsons  who 
held  themselves  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  were  Ida 
old  butler,  and  housekeeper,  who  used  we  and  our,  as 
though  they  had  been  the  owners  of  Morton  Park,  and  re- 
joiced as  mueh  in  the  birth  of  the  heir,  as  though  he  hid 
been  their  own  child,  indeed  Delaval  maintained  that  they 
absolutely  considered  him  as  such,  and  called  him  our  boy. 

"  It  should  have  been  a  girl,  instead  of  a  boy,  and  tbea 
little  Morton  here  could  have  had  her  for  a  wife,'*  observed 
Mr.  Gwyer  on  the  succeeding  day.  as  he  watched  the  link 
fellow's  raptures,  on  being  permuted  to  hold  the  baby  is 
his  Ian,  that  gentleman  stilt  having  a  great  partiality  as 
of  old  for  all  things  gay,  including  weddings,  which  by 
the  way,  are  sometimes  more  melancholy  than  funeral* 

"  He  must  wait  for  the  next."  replied  Delaval,  laughing 
at  the  fancy ;  then  adding  earnestly—"  If  he  prove  not 
half  as  true  a  friend  to  my  boy,  as  his  father  has  proved 
to  me,  I  ask  for  him  no  greater  earthly  blessing.  Toe 
made  me  what  I  am,  Gifford:  but  for  you  I  should  bars 
been  an  indolent  do-nothing  all  my  life." 

"  No  such  thing,"  said  Gifford.  "  The  spark  was  in  yon, 
and  would  have  burst  forth  soma  time  or  other  into  a 
flame,  without  my  fanning ;  whilst  but  for  your  aid,  and 
your  never-tiring  friendship,  I  should  have  worn  myself 
out  with  useless  strivings  and  died  the  poor  student  st 
last.    Remember  too,  of  late,  yon  despised  my  tutoring.* 

"  And  with  reason ;  admit  that  I  could  not  have  mads 
a  wiser  choice." 

"  Readily.  Had  I  known  your  Isabel  as  I  know  her  now, 
she  is  the  one  out  of  all  the  world  whom  I  should  hire 
chosen  for  you.  I  warn  yon  and  Susan  not  to  look  so  tri- 
umphant at  this  admission;  or  I  shall  get  rid  of  you  both, 
and  take  Mrs.  Delaval  for  my  second." 

•■  Whether  she  will  or  no?"  asked  Isabel  archly,  glanc- 
ing up  at  her  husband  with  a  look  which  told  that  she  no 
longer  anticipated  the  possibility  of  his  ever  repenting  his 
choice. 

"  There,  Gifford,  there ;— fairly  beaten— beaten  out  of 
the  field,"  exclaimed  Delaval  triumphantly,  passing  bit 
erm  round  his  wife  and  child. 

"See  that  I  do  not  cough  you  down  in  your  next 
speech,"  said  Gifford  laughing. 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  The  friends  continue 
friends,  in  thought,  and  in  act,  as  In  speech;  and  Isabel 
and  Susan  are  as  closely  united  as  their  husbands. 

Adams  has  married  Isabel'*  maid ;  and  there  is  soma 
talk  of  a  little  Adams  to  wait  at  some  future  time  on  the 
young  heir  as  faithfully  as  his  father  waited  on  Delaval. 

The  honourable  Andrew  Lerwick  la  still  living  on  la 
idleness  in  the  hope  of  obtatning  place  or  credit ;  but  ths 
latter  is  on  the  wane,  and  year  after  year  sees  him  no 
nearer  the  former. 

tt>ung  MedlycotfR  extravagance  obliged  Sir  Thomas  to 
let  Medlycott  Half,  and  live  abroad;  and  the  fair  Felicia 
married  a  foreigner,  with  nothing,  each  having  supposed 
the  other  possessed  of  much. 

Mrs.  Morton,  when  too  ill  to  move,  being  robbed  by  her 
only  servant,  who,  to  conceal  the  theft,  abut  up  the  house 
ere  she  flod,  died  a  lingering  death  from  neglect  and  star- 
vation, with  time  to  think  of  her  conduct  towards  the 
kind  old  man  whom  she  had  so  much  deceived. 
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PREFACE. 


It  seems  natural,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  somewhat  melancholy  task,  to* 

say  a  few  words  of  one  who  has  for  several  years  continued  to  delight  the 

public  with  a  rapid  succession  of  novels,  which  were  peculiarly  distinguished 

for  a  feminine  gracefulness  of  style,  merging  alternately  from  the  playful  to 

the  pathetic,  and  pleasing  from  their  very  truthfulness  and  simplicity ;  while 

the  evident  improvement  evinced  by  each  succeeding  work  makes  us  the 

more  regret  that  her  career  should  have  been  so  suddenly  and  briefly  closed. 

Out  of  her  oiypjJKfiy}  cirqfe  (wroipan'j  wprfcl}».  and  yrp,  wpi|}d  not  invade 

its  sanctity  even  if  we  could,  Miss  Ellen  Pickering  is  only  known  through 

her  writings.     And  yet  we  think  that  many  who  have  wept  over  "  The 

Fright,^ atii'Whd could:  hulp  it?  sympathized  with  tb4  anta>yfcAc*s  tft'ttThe 

Quiet  Husband,"  or  rejoiced  in  the  reformation  of  "  The  Grumbler,"  whom 

we  love  from  the  very  first,  with  all  his  faults,  will  thank  us  fox  enabling 

them  to  once  more  hold  commune  with  their  favourite  author  through  the 

medium  of  a  work  which  she  lived  not  entirely  to  complete. 

Elizabeth  Youatt. 


Osna  burgh  Place,  Regent's  Pask. 
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'  CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  autumn  day,  and  the 
sun  streamed  down  the  Tillage  street,  leading  a 
cheerful  look  to  the  dullest  and  dingiest  objects 
there.  Let  the  cx>ld  and  prosaical,  the  sober 
and  reasonable,  as  they  call  themselves,  say 
what  they  will  and  laugh  as  they  may,  there  is 
more  in  sunshine  than  light  to  the  eye  and 
warmth  to  the  body ;  there  is  light  to  the  mind 
and  warmth  to  tbe  heart.  It  is  like  the  smile 
of  affection,  it  soothes — it  gladdens— it  sublimes 
the  spirit,  bidding  it  forget  the  world  and  itself, 
replacing  fears,  and  doubts,  and  care,  with  grat- 
itude and  hope.  He  who  feels  nothing  of  this, 
unless  crushed  for  the  time  by  some  great  and 
stunning  woe,  is  uof  the  earth  and  earthly," 
dead  to  the  higher,  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature. 
He  who  looks  on  the  sun  merely  as  the  ripeoer 
of  bis  fruit  or  com,  the  one  to  please  his  palate, 
tbe  other  to  fill  his  pocket,  may  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  those 

"  Who  aifig  of*  MMlwtis  and  bisk  In  Ite  rsy." 
But  the  folly  rests  rather  with  them  than  with 
those  whom  they  ridicule,  for  the  heart  can  feel 
higher  jays  than  tbe  palate,  and  wealth  is  but 
as  dross  compared  to  a  happy,  grateful  spirit. 

A  small  and  straggling  village  was  this  same 
Castle  Coombe,  on  which  the  sun  shone  down 
so  brightly;  small  and  straggling,  yet  pretty 
withal ;  perhaps  the  prettier  from  being  both. 
There  was  no  crowding  from  want  of  space,  no 
continuous  row  of  red  brick  cottages  with  sash 
windows  and  green  blinds;  but  almost  every 
dwelling  had  a  garden  before  it,  some  very 
small,  but  nearly  alt  gay,  and  tbe  sweet  briar, 
honeysuckle,  and  other  climbers,  flung  their  clus- 
ters over  the  gable  ends,  or  crept  between  the 
latticed  windows— now  peeping  in—now  hang- 
ing down  their  heads  like  timid  children  In  their 
play. 

ffwa*  a  pretty  and  secluded  spot,  for  though 
Castle  Coombe  could  boflst  of  ite  postoftcfe — 
its  linen-drapers—and  one  or  two  other  shops ; 
and  though  a  coach  passed  within  a  rati*  of  its 
further  end,  it  was  neither  a  place  of  traffic  or 
resort,  it  was  out  of  the  line  of  railroads,  pro- 
jected and  completed,  the  nearest  good  town 
being  many  mHea  off,  and  the  metropolis  at  a 
distance  which  woohf  have  placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  oar  grandmothers,  if  net  of  their  grand- 
children. 

Well,  and  what  then*  Castle  Coombe  was 
Castle  Coombe,  its  in  habitants  alter  the  fashion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  small  places,  aye,  and  of 
large*  ones  too,  considered  their  native  place  to 
be  one  of  tbe  wonders  of  the  werld,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it.  Had  not  they  besides  all  the 
perfeotfons  of  their  men,  women,  and  children, 
eewe,  horses,  and  donkeys,  and  where  could 
any  of  these  be  matched?  the  castle  standing 


at  tile  distance  of  a  rofle  from  the  village 
chore* ;  the  castle,  there  was  always  a  stress 
on  the  article  to  mark  its  superiority  above  all 
other  castles,  tbe  residence  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Castle  Coombe.  To  be  sure,  the 
earl  and  countess  had  been  abroad  for  some 
time,  and  as  they  had  spent  some  months 
there  before  their  departure,  of  course  they, 
would  do  the  same  on  their  return.  Thea 
had  not  they  two  innal  Tbe  one  the  Black 
Horse,  for  the  mobility,  tbe  other  the  Castle 
Coombe  Arms,  for  the  nobility ;  the  landlady 
of  the  latter  would  scarcely  condescend  to  speak 
to  the  landlady  of  the  former.  And  had  there 
not  been  a  lady— a  real  lady,  with  a  maid  and  a 
little  girl  staying  at  the  Castle  Coombe  Arms 
for  more  than  a  week  %  That  the  lady  whose 
sojourn  at  the  Castle  Coombe  Arms  bad  been 
caused  by  a  sudden  and  dangerous  illness,  re- 
tired to  a  quieter  lodging  aa  soon  as  an  amend- 
ment in  health  permitted  her  removal,  was  de- 
clared by  tbe  landlady  to  be  nothing  extraordi- 
nary, and  nothing  derogatory  to  the  credit  of 
her  hostelry ;  nay,  according  to  the  version  of 
that  thrifty  housewife,  this  removal  was  rather 
an  honor  than  otherwise.  v 

The  lady,  being  ill,  desired  quiet,— now  how 
could  quiet  be  expected  in  a  frequented  inn? 
Her  removal,  instead  of  hinting  at  any  deficien- 
cy in  care*  or  cleanliness,  or  civility,  as  the 
rival  landlady  of  the  Blaok  Horse  asserted,  was 
only  a  proof  of  the  overflowing  custom.  Such, 
at  least,  as  we  said  before,  was  the  version  0/ 
Mrs.  Hodgson ;  but  it  was  whispered  among 
the  village  gossips,  that  from  the  day  of  the  re- 
moval, the  questions  of  the  landlady  of  the  Cas- 
tle Coombe  Arms  concerning  her  late  guest 
were  tinctured  with  a  sharpness  unknown  be» 
fore,  from  whence  it  was  inferred  that,  in  epite 
of  her  seeming  indifference,  she  was*  inwardly 
vexed  at  their  change  of  lodging. 

And  who  was  this  lady  who  famished  a  sub- 
ject of  question  and  comment  to  the  good  people 
of  the  village  1    She  was  a  widow  of  the  name 
of  FHzaUan,  going  with  her  little  girl  iate 
——shire  for  the  porpose  of  seeing  a  relative, 
whose  pleasure  at  tbe  meeting  appeared  to  he  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  anxiety.    Such  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  information  obtained 
from  the  1adyt  maid,  who  readily  told  all  sha 
knew,  and  her  knowing  so  little  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  acuteness  or  cariosity, 
but  merely  to  the  short  time  of  her  service  witk 
Mrs.  Fitzsllan,  who  had  hired  her  scarcely 
month  before  to  attend  her  on  her  journey,  bet 
former  attendant  being  suddenly  called  away  bj 
the  illness  of  her  mother.    Mrs.  Fitzallan,  thougt 
simple  mannered  and  gentle,  was  not  the  persof 
to  make  a  confidant  of  a  domestic;  especially 
one  newly  hired;  and  though  generally  civh 
and  attentive,  there  was  something  about  Betty 
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Harper,  her  mistress  could  not  exactly  tell  what, 
which  awakened  mistrust  instead  of  inspiring 
confidence. 

The  widow  was  still  in  her  weeds,  and  the 
same  son  that  shone  on  the  Tillage  street  glan- 
ced across  the  close  cap,  and  pallid  fece  of  the 
invalid,  as  she  sat  by  the  window  in  an  old  arm 
chair  supported  by  cushions,  looking  out  into  the 
little  garden  below,  where  several  children  were 
at  play.  A  loud>r  and  more  joyoos  laugh  came 
up  from  the  youthful  group  below,  and  there  need- 
ed but  to  follow  the  pale  widow's  eye  as  she 
leant  forward  from  the  open  casement,  to  see  she 
was  a  mother— and  mother  to  the  fairest  of  the 
gay  young  band.  It  was  touching  to  see  how  the 
dull  eye  lighted  up,  and  the  pale,  parched  lip 
curled  with  a  loving  smile  as  she  gazed  on  her 
child,  her  only  child !  her  sole  remaining  tie  on 
earth. 

1  The  graceful  lily  amid  humbler  flowers !  • 
whispered  the  mother's  love  and  pride,  as  she 
marked  the  difference  between  Amy  Fitaallan 
and  her  young  companions,  the  daughters  of  a 
a  solicitor's  widow,  whose  curiosity  had  first 
tempted  her  to  call  on  the  '  sick  lady/  as  she 
was  generally  called,  and  now  induced  her  to 
continue  the  acquaintance. 

There  was  something  strange  about  Mrs. 
Fitzallan,  something  to  be  fathomed,  and  she 
would  never  rest  till  she  had  fathomed  it.  Who 
was  her  father  t  who  was  her  mother  1  and  what 
•iiad  her  husband  been  1  These  were  points  on 
which  Mrs.  Bates  was  still  in  the  dark ;  broad 
hint*  to  the  mistress  and  open  questions  to  the 
maid  having  failed  to  elicit  the  desired  informs 
tion,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  questioner. 

"  Perhaps  I  could  fish  it  out  of  the  little  girl 
if  I  could  get  her  all  by  herself:"  thought  Mrs. 
Bates,  who  could  not  endure  to  be  io  the  dark 
on  any  subject  of  gossip.  So  her  children  were 
ac ut  to  ask  Amy  to  go  and  play  with  them,  and 
the  remains  of  a  stale,  half  eaten  cake  taken  out 
of  a  cupboard  to  win  the  strange  child's  con- 
fidence. 

"  I  will  go  and  ask  mamma,"  said  Amy,  after 
a  short  conference  with  her  young  companions, 
leaving  them  in  the  garden  whilst  she  entered 
the  house. 

The  mother's  head  was  turned  from  the  win- 
dow towards  the  door,  and  light  as  was  the 
young  child's  tread  every  footfall  was  heard  by 
the  lonely  widow's  listening  ear. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  rose,  dear  mamma !" 
said  Amy,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  her,  and 
crossing  the  room  on  tiptoe.  "  It  does  not  smell 
so  sweet  as  the  summer  ones,  and  it  is  not  the 
same  sort  they  say.  but  it  is  very  pretty." 

"  Yes,  very  pretty !"  replied  the  mother,  glan- 
cing from  the  china  rose  to  the  cheek  of  her 
fair,  young  child,  which  showed  a  bloom  as 
bright,  yet  delicate.  "  Where  did  you  find  it  !»• 
she  added,  pressing  a  kiss  on  Amy's  brow. 

••  The  baker's  boy  gave  it  me,  because  it  was 
just  like  me,  he  said.    Everybody  is  kind  to 

'•  May  you  ever  find  it  so,  dear  child !  and  ever 
think  so  mo.  .A  thankful  and  contented  spirit 
may  be  your  best  nay  only  earthly  good.  If  the 
haid  heart  should  not  relent  who  will  watch 
over  and  protect  you  1" 
Sobs  choked  the  mother's  closing  words,  and 
'  linking  hack  in  the  easy  chair  she  covered  her 
'nee  with  her  hands. 


"  Don't  cry,  dear  mamma !  don't  cry !"  said 
Amy,  creeping  up  into  the  chair  beside  her,  and 
kissing  off  the  tears  which  trickled  through  her 
fingers  as  she  flung  her  arms  round  her  neck. 
"  Don't  cry,  dear  mamma !  God  will  take  care 
of  os  as  ho  does  of  the  little  btads  that  you  told 
me  of  yesterday." 

"  True,  true,  my  child.  He  will  protect  yon 
for  your  simple  trust  and  for  your  loving  heart, 
though  all  beside  should  cast  you  off.  Shame 
on  me  for  distrusting  Him.  You  have  not  left  a 
father's  home — no  parent's  curse  is  on  your 
bead.  No,  no — I  bless  you— you  will  be  blessed. 
God  will  protect  the  helpless  orphan !" 

The  arms  of  the  mother  were  wound  round 
her  child,  and  a  passionate  kiss  impressed  on  her 
upturned  brow.  There  was  a  silence  of  some 
moments,  the  child  nestling  closer  and  closer 
to  her  mother's  side,  whilst  that  mother  pres- 
sed her  more  warmly  to  her  heart.    * 

••I  would  not  damp  your  youthful  spirits," 
said  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  kissing  her  daughter's  cheek, 
and  then  putting  her  gently  away.  ••  It  is  self- 
ish to  let  any  sorrow  cloud  your  joy.  Go  away 
and  play  with  your  young  companions  again." 

14  Do  not  send  me  away— let  me  stay  with  you, 
dear  mamma !"  replied  Amy,  raising  ber  eyes 
filled  with  tears  to  her  mother's  face. 

Who  could  resist  that  loving,  pleading  look! 
Again  was  she  pressed  to  her  mother's  heart, 
and  for  the  hundredth  time  that  mother  felt  her 
pangs  repaid. 

"  I  will  not  send  yon  away,  Amy,  against  your 
will ;  but  a  sick  chamber  is  no  fitting  place  for 
one  so  young.  Go  and  play  for  awhile  in  that 
bright  sunshine.  Your  young  companions  are 
calling  you." 

"  They  want  me  to  go  back  with  them ;  bat 
I  would  rather  stay  with  you  my  own  dear 
mamma !  You  do  not  seem  strong  to  day.  and 
want  me  to  nurse  you." 

44  No,  dear  child,  you  shall  not  stay  with  me. 
I  shall  be  happier  knowing  you  at  play  with  those 
of  your  own  age ;  and  Mrs.  Bates  has  been  very 
kind,  sending  me  fruit,  and  may  feel  hart  if  yoa 
do  not  go.    I  will  try  and  sleep  the  while." 

"  Let  me  place  the  pillows  for  you  then,  dear 
mamma!"  and  taught  by  a  loving  heart,  the 
young  child  placed  them  as  gently  and  handily 
as  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  oars*  ooold 
have  done. 

"  There  now,  dear  mamma,  sleep  very  mot- 
ly  ;  I  shall  be  back  soon." 

The  mother  looked  again  into  those  largo 
brown  eyes,  so  soft— so  loving,  yet  so  bright— 
parted  the  clustering  hair  from  her  high  white 
brow,  kissed  her  ruby  lips,  and  either  cheek,  and 
then  forcing  a  smile,  dismissed  her. 

The  child  made  no  further  opposition,  but  lin- 
gered awhile  to  adjust  a  foot-stool,  and  then 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door.  She  opened 
it  softly,  then  turned  to  take  a  last  look  of  the 
invalid.  The  next  moment  she  was  again  in  ber 
mothers  arms,  hurried  back  by  some  strange  and 
sodden  impulse,  for  which  she  could  not  account 

*•  Do  let  me  stay  with  you,  dear  mamma!" 
exclaimed  Amy  passionately. 

"  No,  no,  my  child  I  better  for  both  you  should 
go,"  replied  the  mother  returning  her  fond  ca- 
resses. "  I  need  perfect  rest  for  a  time.  Go 
love,  go,  and  do  not  hurry  back— I  ahall  not 
miss  you  whilst  sleeping." 
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Reared  in  obedience  as  well  at  love,  the  do- 
cile child  obeyed  and  departed. 

Again  did  the  mother's  eye  watch  her  retreat- 
ing form  across  the  room— across  the  little  gar- 
den below,  and  again  did  her  eager  ear  catch  the 
light  fairy  footfall  of  her  child. 

Amy  looked  up  as  she  closed  the  garden  wick- 
et, and  catching  a  sight  of  her  mother's  pale  face 
at  the  window,  kissed  her  hand  with  a  loving, 
graceful  motion.  The  mother's  smile  grew 
bright  as  she  caught  the  affectionate  movement, 
and  there  was  a  little  pride  in  her  heart  as  she 
marked  she  grace  and  beauty  of  her  child.  Then 
that  pride  was  rebuked  by  the  thought  that  this 
very  beauty  might  prove  her  bane,  and  bring  woe 
on  her  as  it  had  brought  it  on  her  mother  before 
her.  She  watched  her  till  distance  bid  her  from 
her  view,  and  a  sigh  told  the  moment  of  her  dis- 
appearance. 

She  turned  from  the  window  and  looked  round 
her  small  and  scantily  furnished  room,  thinking 
that  it  looked  smaller  and  more  scantily  furnish- 
ed than  ever,  for  Amy,  with  her  bright,  loving 
smile,  was  not  there,  and  the  chamber  seemed 
cold  and  dull,  save  where  the  sunshine  glanced 
in  at  the  window  shedding  a  line  of  golden  light 
across  the  floor. 

Caught  by  this  glancing  of  light,  her  eye  fol- 
lowed it  out  into  the  street,  and  even  the  widow's 
saddened  spirit  grew  more  joyous  as  she  looked 
upon  the  gladsome  sunshine.  If  her  lodging 
was  small  and  scantily  furnished,  still  it  was 
quiet  and  clean  compared  to  the  Castle  Coombe 
Anna,  and  if  Mrs.  Hopkins  her  landlady  did 
look  somewhat  sour,  she  had  nevertheless  been 
hitherto  civil  and  obliging,  and  she  was  thank- 
ful to  have  this  poor  lodging,  the  only  one  in 
the  village,  unable  as  she  felt  to  continue  her 
journey. 

Frost  had  come  early,  and  the  poor  dahlias  in 
the  garden  looked  Mack  and  withered,  the  au- 
tumn air  too  waa  cold  and  rustled  mournfully 
among  the  dried  up  leaves,  scattering  many  as 
each  breeze  swept  by,  yet  still  the  village  street 
cheerful  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  distant  woods 
through  which  peered  a  turret  of  the  castle, 
looked  hopeful  and  bright,  glowing  with  rich 
and  varied  tints.  So  at  least  thought  Mrs.  Fitz- 
allan,  for  the  sunshine  waa  gladdening  her  as 
it  gladdened  others,  and  she  who  had  awaken- 
ed anxious  and  fearful  was  now  beginning  to 
hope. 

If  she  did  not  bask  in  the  sun  like  the  baker's 
dog  in  the  street,  she  could  smile  at  the  fulness 
.  of  his  enjoyment,  and  feel  in  sympathy  not  in 
contrast  with  the  cheerful  scene  beneath  her 
windows.  Her  recent  depressing  languor  was 
half  forgotten,  and  she  thought  not  of  the  time 
she  had  been  looking  from  the  window,  until 
the  sound  of  the  church  clock  warned  her  that 
it  was  the  hour  to  take  her  medicine. 

She  rang  .the  little  bell  that  lay  beside  her,  but 
no  one  came ;  she  rang  it  again— and  again- 
still  no  one  obeyed  the  summons.  She  called, 
but  there  waa  no  answer.  She  tottered  to  the 
door  and  called  again ;— -still  no  reply— And  yet 
she  was  pretty  sure  she  beard  persons  talking 
beneath  toe  windows  at  the  back  of  the  bouse. 
Creeping  into  her  little  bedroom  which  faced 
that  way,  she  looked  out  into  the  lane  below. 
The  voices  were  growing  fainter,  for  the  speak- 
ers were  retreating ;  hut  she  could  see  that 


these  speakers  wore  her  own  maid  Betty  Harp- 
er, and  Sergeant  Evans  stationed  in  the  village 
on  the  recruiting  service,  between  whom  she 
bad  before  suspected  a  flirtation,  if  nothing  more 
was  going  on.  ' 

There  was  no  such  great  crime  in  a  serving- 
maiden  flirting  with  a  dashing  servant  had  she 
done  it  openly,  and  at  a  more  convenient  time ; 
but  her  evident  wish  of  concealment,  and  the 
hurried  glance  she  cast  up  at  the  window  as  s)ie 
returned  to  the  house  to  learn  if  her  meeting 
with  her  military  beau  bad  been  observed, 
awakened  in  Mrs.  Fitzallan  doubt  and  suspicion. 
Her  meeting  the  sergeant  at  the  back  of  the 
house  instead  of  the  front  might  be  only  to 
avoid  the  comments  of  prying  gossips,  and 
heaven  knows  there  were  plenty  such  in  the 
village  of  Castle  Coombe,  as  there  are,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  most  country  places.  Nay  it 
might  have  been  accidental,  but  there  was  that 
in  her  look  and  manner  as  she  glanced  up  at  the 
window,  which  made  her  mistress  more  anx- 
ious than  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant. 

Creeping  back  with  difficulty,  for  walking  it 
could  scarcely  be  called,  to  her  easy  chair,  Mrs. 
Fitzallan  sank  down  exhausted,  wearied  by  her 
exertion,  slight  as  it  had  been. 

"  It  is  long  past  the  time  for  taking  my  medi- 
cine, and  I  have  rang  for  you  several  times," 
said  Mrs.  Fitzallan  gently,  as  Betty  at  length 
obeyed  her  summons. 

"  One  can't  do  two  things  at  once.  I  was 
gone  down  to  the  butcher's  about  dinner  for 
Miss  Amy,"  was  Betty's  brusque  reply,  as  she 
flounced  into  the  other  room  to  fetch  the  medi- 
cine. 

"I  shall  not  be  long  here,  pay  heed  to  the  dy- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  mildly.  "  Hope  not 
to  hide  a  fault  by  committing  the  sin  of  an  un- 
truth for  which  you  will  be  called  to  an  account 
hereafter.  I  chide  you  not  as  a  mistress,  but 
entreat  yon  as  a  friend  to  took  to  your  ways  lest 
you  fall!" 

II  It  waa  not  an  untruth,"  replied  Betty,  sharp- 
ly, yet  turning  away  from  her  gentle  reprover. 
"  You  told  me  to  go  to  the  butcher's,  and  so—" 

"Stop,  Betty!"  said  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  more 
sternly,  "heap  not  falsehood  upon  falsehood, 
lest  a  heavy  punishment  fall  on  your  head.  You 
have  not  been  on  my  errand,  but  talking  in  se- 
cret with  Sergeant  Evans." 

"  WeH,  what  if  I  did  talk  a  minute  to  Sergeant 
Evans,  was  there  anything  strange  in  that,  when 
we  waa  a  week  together  at  the  Castle  Coombe 
Armsl"  exclaimed  Betty,  reddening.  "We 
did  not  say  no  harm,"  she  added,  tossing  her 
head. 

II I  hope  not,  Betty,  but  it  behoves  young  wom- 
en to  be  careful,  and  Sergeant  Evans  you  told 
me  yourself  had  brought  comment  and  blame  on 
more  than  one.  Were  it  known  that  you  had 
met  him  secretly — " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  to  be  spied  at 
and  scolded  in  this  way !"  exclaimed  Betty,  an- 
grily, her  sharp  tones  drowning  the  soft,  mild 
voice  of  Mrs.  Fitzallan.  "  If  you  don't  like  my 
doings,  pay  me  my  wages  and  let  me  be  off." 

Astounded  by  this  unlooked-for  impertinence, 
Mrs.  Fitzallan  was  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  then  answered,  meekly,  "  Leave  me  now,  I 
am  too  weak  to  say  more  at  present ;  10- mor- 
row we  will  talk  on  the  subject  of  your  going. 
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if  you  wish  it.  Believe  me,  I  spoke  for  your 
good." 

44  For  my  good  indeed.  By  all  accounts,  some 
people  had  better  look  at  home  before  they  find 
fault  with  their  neighbours,"  replied  the  angry 
Betty  with  increasing  wrath,  slamming  the  door 
as  she  quitted  the  room. 

"  True,  true,"  murmured  the  invalid,  sinking 
hack  again  in  her  easy  chair,  "it  is  not  for  me 
.to  reprove  another.  Had  I  not  disobeyed  a 
father's  command,  I  should  not  be  now  broken- 
hearted, and  deserted.  May  her  cruel  taunt  be 
pardoned ;.  she  knows  not  bow  deeply  it  wounds. 
If  be  would  but  answer  my  letter,"  she  added, 
clasping  her  thin  hands  as  though  in  passionate 
entreaty,  "I  did  but  ask  permission  to  crawl 
40  his  feet  and  die,  leaving  my  child  in  his  care. 
If  he  would  but  take  off  the  curse  which  he  laid 
en  my  young  head  when  I  knelt  before  him— if 
he  would  but  say  that  one  word— forgive.  He 
.must— he  witi— he  cannot  refuse  the  prayer  of 
.his  dying  child !  And  yet  if  he  had  loved  me 
as  other  fathers  Jove  their  obildren,  I  think  I 
should  Jiave  jaever  left  bim.  Had  he  smiled, 
not  frowned,  upon  me,  I  had  still*— ".she  paused, 
then  added  hurriedly,  "  hut  no,  tbeain  was  mine ; 
let  the  Mame  and  the  punishment  rest  with  me 
only.  I  trusted  a  flatterer's  words,  I  relied  on 
his  vows,  and  scorn  and  desertion  were  all  my 
reward.  There,  where  the  am  was,  thence 
eame  tbe  punishment.  But  my  child— my  in- 
jaooent  ootid,  it  is  hard  she  should  suffer  too. 
Must  she  too  pine  in  misery,  and  die  perhaps  in 
want !" 

She  looked  from  the  window  to  see  if  her 
child  was  returning :  no  Amy  was  there,  but  the 
village  postman  coining  up  the.  street,  And  her 
heart  beat  quickly  at  the  eight.  Would  he  bring 
(Jher  tbe  long  looked-for  letter  %  WooJdher&ther 
4eign  no  reply  1  Or  was  he.  even  now  <on  this 
way  to  aee  her*  aad  thenoe  his  silence  ?  She 
had  written  when  first  taken  tt),  and  had  as  yet 
received  no  answer.  How  anxiously  she  watch- 
ed the  oeatman's  progress,  how  long,  and  need- 
lessly he  seemed  to  loiter,  now.  stopping  to  laugh 
with  one,  and  now  to  talk  with  another.  She 
aaw  him  tarn  towards  the  wicket  thai  opened 
into  the  street— ahe  saw  him  enter  the  garden, 
letter  in  hand— she  heard  a  parley  between  him 
and  Betty,  and  then  the  latter  ascending  the 
stairs  to  her  room.  How  wildly  throbbed  her 
temples — how  tumaUvouely  beat  her  heart? 
Would  her  father  forgive  her  t  Would  he  love 
and  protect  her  chad! 

"  Tenpence,  ma'am,"  said  Betty,  entering  the 
room  abruptly,  for  the  penny  postage  was  not 
then  established. 

"Take  it,"  replied  Mrs  FitaaJUan,  giving  the 
pqrae  to  tbe  maid,  and  thinking  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  And  my  own  wages  too,"  muttered  Betty 
as  she  quitted  tbe  room,  purse  in  haad,  without 
.waiting  for  further  orders. 

"My  father's  writing,"  murmured  Mrs.  Fsnv 
atian,  pressing  the  letter  to  her  lips. 

It  was  some  momenta  before  her  trembling 
fingers  could  break  the  seal.  The  date  waa 
London— tbe  contents  brief,  harsh,  and  decisive. 
There  was  no  word  of  affection  at  the  com- 
mencement, no  term  of  endearment  at  the  con- 
elusion  ;  it  began  abruptly,  and  ended  the  same. 
There  waa  anger  in  the  stem  heart  of  the  wri- 1 


ler,  uoso&easd  by  love  or  pity.    It  waa  harsh 
and  cruel  and  ran  thus : 

"  Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here ; 
for  the  last  time  I  answer  a  communication  from 
her  whom  I  no  longer  own  as  a  daughter.  The 
date  of  that  letter  is  all  i  have  read  or  shall 
read;  my  resolution  neither  to  see  or  corres- 
pond with  one  who  quitted  her  lather's  roof  for 
the  protection  of  a  villain  is  unchanged — un- 
changeable. If  poor  and  deserted,  this  is  hot 
the  punishment  due  to  disobedience.  Let  him 
who  tempted  you  to  sin  support  and  comfort 
you.  I  cast  you  off,  and  disown  yon  now  and 
for  ever .'" 

And  this  was  the  letter  for  which  she  had 
watched  so  long  and  anxiously.  For  some  mo- 
ments Mrs.  Fitaallan  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
stunned  by  the  blow,  the  fetal  scroll  stilt  .grasp- 
ed in  her  trembling  bands,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  cruel  words.  "  I  cast  you  off,  and  dis- 
own you  now  and  for  ever!"  those  broken  and 
passionate  words  burst  forth  from  the  pale, 
coFpse*like  Una,  speaking"  the  daughter  la  and  she 
mother's  agony. 

"  Unkind  and  erne)  to  the  'last.  But  for  his 
harshness  I  bad  never  fled,  and>.new  heaaases 
me  in  my  misery  to  die  un pitied,  uofovgiven. 
True,  true,  I  have  been  aetely  .punished  <for  my 
sin !  May  Heaven  pardon  me  flhongh  lie  will 
net.  Gould  i  but  tdse  within  his  arms  or  at  his 
feet  so  I  cooJd  only  feel  that  he .  Jbrgave  me !" 
She  paused  wish  clasping  hands,. then  apace 
again  in  wOder  grief.  "My  child!  who  will 
take  care  of  thee  .when  I  am/gone  1  I  hare  no 
earthly  fioend  to  .wham  I  een  conies*  thee,  end 
most  I.  leave  thee  Joady,'  desolate,  to  die  of 
want,  or.  starve  on  the  cold  bonnty  otiatranawjsl 
No,  I  watt  make  one  effort  mem  .ewe  att'hts 
anger,  place  you  within  his  arms— -end  oje! 
You  have  not  disobeyed  bis  iwdl;  for  pride,  if 
inot  from  love,  he  will  protect  &is  daughter's 
child,  though  he  will  not  forgave  ear  mother. '  It 
must  he  done  at  once-^my  strength!  m meaning 
fast !" 

%She  started  up,  determined  to  give  orrieavfor 
an  immediate  journey  to  town,  hot  she  shock 
had  been  too  much  for  ber  feeble  frame,  the  met 
tensed  to  stir,  the  lips  to  call,  and  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  heart  with  a  wild  aad  sodden  move- 
ment, she  sank  back  again  pale  and  I 


CHAPTER  II. 

Amy  was  true  to  her  promise  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn, and  she  sprang  up  the  narrow  stair  and 
into  the  little  room  with  a  light  and  joyous  step, 
and  with  a  heart  as  light  and  Joyous,  too,  for  it 
had  been  her  mother's  care  never  to  damp  the 
young  child's  cheerier)  spirit  by  her  own  i 


"  Dear  mamma  is  asleep,"  said  Amy  to  her- 
aeif,  closing  the  door  with  a  noiseless  touch, 
and  creeping  across  the  room  to  the  easy  chair. 
**  Mamma  looks  very  white— but  one  often  does 
of  late.  I  will  sit  here  and  wait  until  aha  wakes, 
aad  then  I  will  tell  her  now  we  have  been  play- 
ing—she will  like  to  hear  that,"  thought  the 
loving  child,  taking  her  seat  on  a  stool  at  her 
mother's  feat,  her  favourite  position,  aad  recno- 
ving  her  bonnet  that  she 
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Into  that  mother's  free.  "How  very,  very 
whiteehe  looks,— and  how  still  she  is !"  thought 
the  watchful  child.  A  feeling  of  awe  crept  over 
Iter,  cheeking  her  breathing,  and  growing  in  pow- 
er as  the  whiteness  and  stillness  continued,  till 
she  could  scarcely  forbear  from  waking  the 
sleeper  to  banish  the  vague  and  mysterious  fear 
which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  her  young  and 
sensitive  heart. 

8be  bad  sat  thus  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,— a  quarter  of  an  hour  which  bad  seem- 
ed treble  the  time  in  her  childish  calculation, 
when  the  door  was  rudely  opened  by  Betty  Har- 
per, whose  resentment  at  having  been  spoken 
to  concerning  the  dashing  sergeant  still  remained. 

"  Mamma  Is  sleeping/'  whispered  Amy,  wa- 
ving her  back. 

"  Sleeping—she  Is  dead !"  exclaimed  Betty, 
abruptly,  advancing  rapidly  towards  her  mis* 


"  Dead !"  screamed  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  was 
but  a  step  behind ;  some  angry  expressions  of 
the  wrathful  maid  baviog  determined  the  cun- 
ning landlady  to  demand  payment  for  the  lodg- 
ing. "Dead!— a  lodger  die  in  my  house?  Such 
a  thing  never  happened  before.  Mercy  on  us ! 
It  will  give  the  rooms  an  111  name,  and  prevent 
their  letting ;  this  comes  of  taking  in  stich  peo- 
ple -,  it  is  the  last  time  that  it  shall  be  done." 

*'  Dead !"  shrieked  the  terrified  ehild,  spring- 
ing «P,  mhJ  throwing  her  arms  round  her  moth- 
er's neck,  and  dinging  there  even  whilst  she 
shuddered  at  the  coldness  of  the  cheek  against 
which  her  own  pressed  so  lovingly. 

"She  can't  he  dead ;  she  said  she  was  better 
-this  morning,*'  observed  the  landlady,  who  was 
resolved  not  to  have  a  lodger  die  in  her  house 
if  she  could  help  it.    "  She  is  only  feinting." 

M  It  is  b  dead  faint,  then,  that  she  wont  get 
the  better  of,  I  fancy.  Poor  lady !  I  did  not 
think  she  was  no  near  her,  end*,"  replied  Betty, 
with  a  touch  of  pity.  «« But  there  is  Doctor 
WoTley  riding  down  the  street,  better  can  him 
in,  for  I  am  sure  I  dont  know  what  to  do ;  and 
don't  you  cling  round  your  mamma's  neck  so, 
'Miss  Amy,  she  cant  get  no  air." 
»  Doctor  Wotiey  was  summoned  fn  aH  haste, 
and  the  arms  of  the  clinging  child  removed  from 
fier  mother's  neek. 

"What  has  caused  thisT  asked  the  doctor, 
whilst  busied  in  applying  remedies. 

"  She  has  been  ailing  some  time ;  but  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  was  this  letter  which  has  made 
her  so  bad,"  replied  Betty  Harper,  who  had  con- 
trived to  scan  the  contents  of  the  paper  so  firm- 
ly grasped  in  the  sick  woman's  hand.  "  There 
is  no  getting  it  away  from  her.  She  was  going 
to  her  father,  I  know ;  but  he  won't  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  her,  it  seems." 

"Leave  the  letter  till  the  fingers  unclose  of 
themselves,"  said  Doctor  Wolley.  "  Where 
does  her  father  Kve,  he  should  be  summoned 
without  delay  1" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  Missus 
-was  very  close,  and  only  let  out  things  chance 
like  now  and  then.    I  know  wo  were  going 

into shire,  but  she  never  told  her  father's 

name,  or  where  he  lived  exactly,  and  Miss 
•Amy  don't  know  neither." 

"She  may  recover  sufficiently  to  say  where 
her  relatives  live,  but  I  doubt  it,"  observed  the 
Jtoctor  Shaking'  his  head.  | 


"  Why  should  not  she,  she  is  not  dead — nor 
going  to  die,"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins,  "  see,  she  is 
opening  her  eyes." 

Sbe  did  open  her  eyes,  but  they  closed  again 
on  the  instant,  and  a  slight  movement  of  the 
lips  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  breathing  were 
the  only  signs  of  life  for  many  succeeding  nours. 

Doctor  Wolley,  as  the  villagers  called  him, 
though  no  M.  D.,  after  doing  all  that  medical 
skill  could  do,  left  Mrs.  Fitsahan  to  the  care  of 
her  maid  and  landlady,  being  called  away  to 
attend  another  patient  whose  case  was  equally 
urgent.  The  care  of  her  maid  and  landlady  ! 
little  care  or  attention  she  was  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  either ;  the  head  of  the  former  was 
filled  with  thoughts  of  the  Sergeant,  the  head  of 
the  latter  with  plans  for  sending  her  lodger  back 
to  die  at  the  « Castle  Coombe  Arms,"  or  any- 
where else,  where  they  would  take  her  In. 
Each  thought  too  much  of  her  own  interests 
and  gratification,  to  think  of  the  interest  of  an- 
other. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  and  the  lamp  in 
the  chamber  of  the  invalid  shed  a  dim  light 
through  the  room.  There  was  no  sound  in 
that  room — no  sound  in  the  house— ereo  the 
village  curs  seemed  all  asleep,  and  the  hooting 
of  a  Targe  grey  owl  as  it  flew  past  the  window 
sounded  strange  and  awful  amid  the  stillness. 
There  was  no  one  watching  beside  the  sick 
woman's  bed ;  landlady  and  maid  had  left  her 
some  hours  before,  to  follow  their  own  devices, 
leaving  her  to  the  able  care  of  Amy,  and  she 
poor  child,  despite  her  fears  and  grief,  had  child- 
like fallen  asleep  seme  Tittle  time  before. 

It  was  not  in  nature  that  one  so  young  could 
keep  her  lonely  watch  throughout  tye  night. 
Refusing  to  be  undressed,  she  had  thrown  her- 
self on  the  bed  beside  Iter  mother,  and  there 
she  lay  wajching  that  mother's  face  till  the 
drowsiness  that  weighed  down  her  eyelids  could 
no  longer  be  withstood. 

"  Poor  lady !  she  wilt  never  be  quite  sensible 
again,  or  if  she  should  wake  up  in  the  night 
there  Is  Miss  Amy  to  get  what  she  wants ;  she 
is  used  to  nursing  her,"  said  the  maid  to  the 
yawning  landlady.  "  There  is  no  use  in  sitting 
up  now,  when  there  may  be  so  much  to  do  to- 
morrow." 

"None  in  the  'reTsal  world,"  replied' the 
landlady,  nodding  assent.  M  She  cant  be  moved 
till  to-morrow,"  and  so,  as  we  said  before,  the 
mother  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  young  child,  ■ 
whose  delicate  frame  was  weaker  than  her 
love.  They  had  done  what  the  doctor  had 
told  them  to  do— they  had  said  poor  lady !  and 
poor  thing  !  what  more  could  be  expected  from 
those  who,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  were 
none  of  her  kith  or  kin,  and  might  perhaps 
never  be  paid  for  their  trouble. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  that  she  who  was 
reared  in  luxury— nurtured  in  splendour,  should 
be  left  to  die  on  a  lowly  bed,  untended,  desert- 
ed and  broken  hearted!  She  had  left  her 
rather  full  of  health  and  hope ;  and  now,  help- 
less and  dyfng  was,  in  her  turn,  neglected  and 
deserted. 

They  who  bad  said  that  she  would  never 
again  be  quite  sensible  Were  mistaken,  for  when 
she  awoke  from  the  long  sleep  which  had  suc- 
ceeded her  first  insensibnity,  tbe  head  was  clear 
though  the  frame  was  weak. 
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"Amy,"  she  said,  pressing  a  kiss  on  her 
brow,  after  watching  her  slumbers  for  a  time. 
"I  am  dying,  my,  child;  hear  my  parting 
words !" 

Faint  as  was  the  whisper,  poor  Amy  started 
from  her  sleep. 

"  What  do  yon  want,  dear  mamma  !  what 
shall  I  bring  you?1*  she  asked  only  half  awake. 

"  Nothing  my  child !  I  need  nothing  more  on 
earth ;  only  pay  heed  to  what  I  say.  Take 
this  and  never  part  with  it  let  what  will  come 
tp  pass,  it  was  my  mother's  ;  had  she  not  died 
I  had  not  led  my  father's  home." 

Taking  a  locket  from  her  own  neck,  where  it 
had  been  worn  from  childhood,  Mrs.  Fitzallan 
placed  it  round  that  of  her  child,  who  received 
it  in  silence,  awed  by  the  sad  solemnity  of  the 
speaker's  manner.  "And  take  this  too,"  she 
added,  placing  the  letter  received  that  morning 
in  her  hand,  "they  will  serve  to  prove  your 
identity.  Go  to  your  grandfather— kneel  at  his 
feet— say  that  with  my  dying  breath  I  left  you 
to  his  care.  He  may  forgive  me  when  no 
more,  and  love  you  for  my  sake,  but  should  he 
cast  you  out,  I  leave  you  to  the  care  of  bim 
who  let  little  children  come  unto  him.  God 
will  protect  my  orphan  child,  I  feel  no  doubt, 
but  trust  in  him  !  Amy  do  you  the  same  amid 
all  trials  and  all  woe.  Love  him  and  do  his 
will,  and  he  will  not  forsake  you.  I  bless  him 
for  the  chastening  that  subdued  my  stubborn 
heart  and  brought  me  closer  to  him — I  bless 
him  for  the  peaceful  trust  be  gives  me  now. 
My  child !  my  child !  pray  with  me  now  that 
we  may  meet  in  Heaven  !" 

"  You  will  go  with  roe  to  grandpapa  1"  said 
Amy,  anxiously  clinging  around  her  neck. 

11  God  does  not  will  it  so,  and  his  good  will 
be  done!"  faltered  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  her  voice 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  at  every  word. 
"  Hasten  to  him  when  I  am  gone." 

"No,  no,  no,  let  me  stay  with  you?  I  don't 
know  his  name — I  don't  know  where  he  lives, 
and  he  cannot  be  kind  or  good,  as  he  does  not 
love  you !"  exclaimed  poor  Amy  in  passionate 
grief. 

"Hush!  Amy  hush!  grieve  me  not  with 
your  sorrow,  but  heed  my  words.    His  name 

The  voice  sank  so  low  that  Amy  caught  not 
the  name,  but  guessing  from  the  mention  of 
Harper,  that  she  knew  where  he  dwelt,  and 
would  take  her  to  him,  she  answered  accord- 
ingly. 

"  I  will  do  all  you  wish,  dear  mamma !  In- 
deed—indeed I  will !" 

"  Bless  you,  my  child !  kiss  me  once  more 
ere  I  die." 

"  Die !"  sobbed  the  terrified  child,  clinging 
more  wildly  to  the  mother  who  pressed  her  so 
fondly  to  her  heart.  The  spirit  passed  from 
earth  in  that  passionate  caress. 

When  Doctor  Wolley  entered  the  room  in 
the  morning  the  mother  and  child  were  lying 
side  by  side  clasped  in  a  last  embrace — the  liv- 
ing cradled  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead— the 
blooming  cheek  of  infancy  pressed  closely  to 
the  pallid  one  of  middle  age. 

"My  mistress  has  been  sleeping  ever  since — 
never  spoke  or  moved;  and  the  child  has  been 
sleeping  too,"  said  Betty,  crossing  the  room  and 
throwing  open  tbe  shutters. 


"  Sleeping— nonsense,"  replied  the  doctor,. 
pausing  a  moment  to  look  at  tbe  mother  and 
her  child  as  the  morning  light  streamed  across 
their  brows,  both  so  lovely,  one  in  sleep  and 
one  in  death.  "  Do  you  not  see  your  mistress 
is  dead  1" 

"  Ah !  poor  lady !  I  thought  it  would  come 
to  that.  Well,  she  is  out  of  her  troubles  now," 
replied  Betty  Harper,  with  a  mingling  of  levity 
and  pity  that  would  have  shocked  the  good 
doctor  had  not  his  attention  been  fully  occupied 
with  the  mournful  and  touching  spectacle  be- 
fore him. 

"  Move  the  child  gently,"  he  said,  "  she  must 
not  remain  there." 

Just  then  Amy  smiled,  gladly,  in  her  sleep, 
and  Mr.  Wolley  turned  away  without  having 
the  heart  to  utter  another  word. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Who  shall  describe  the  passionate  grief  of 
that  poor,  desolate  child  when  her  young  heart- 
fully  understood  the  truth!  Dead! — It  was  a 
fearful  sound  even  to  those  of  full  grown  intel- 
lect, how  much  more  fearful  to  a  child,  whose 
woe  is  mingled  with  an  awe,  a  terror  which  her 
young  heart  feels  but  cannot  tell. 

The  kind  apothecary  would  have  had  her  re- 
moved so  gently  as  not  to  disturb  her  sleep, 
but  the  arms  of  the  living  and  the  dead  were  so 
closely  twined  that  this  was  impossible,  and 
when  sufficiently  awake  to  know  the  truth,  no- 
entreaties  for  a  time  could  induce  her  to  move. 

"No,  no,  let  me  stay  with  mammal — let<me 
die  with  my  mamma— dear— dear— dear — mam- 
ma !"  cried  the  sobbing  girl  clinging  more  wild- 
ly to  her  mother  the  more  strenuous  the  efforts 
made  to  remove  her.  At  length  the  persuasions 
of  the  kind  apothecary  succeeded,  and  she  con- 
sented to  leave  the  room  on  receiving  the  prom- 
ise that  she  should  return  again  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 

"  Mrs.  Fitzallan's  relations  should  be  informed 
of  her  death,"  said  Mr.  Wolley,  addressing  Bet- 
ty Harper. 

"  I  never  heard  of  her  having  any  relations 
except  her  father,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her,"  answered  Betty.  "  She  ran  away 
with  Mr.  Fitzallan,  as  I  understood  from  what 
she  said  one  day  when  she  did  not  quite  know 
what  she  was  saying,  and  I  suspect  he  led  her 
a  pretty  life." 

Mr.  Wolley  would  have  written  to  her  fa- 
ther, but  no  one  could  tell  him  his  name  or 
abode.  The^  post-mark  of  his  letter  was  Lob- 
don,  and  to  seek  there  for  a  man  whose  very 
name  was  unknown,  was  to  seek  for  a  pebble  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

"  Missus  was  always  close,  better  if  she  had 
not  been,"  observed  Betty  Harper. 

"  Who  is  to  pay  for  tbe  lodging  and  the  wait- 
ing, and  the  bad  character  my  house  will  get, 
having  a  stranger  die  in  it,  I  should  like  t» 
know  V1  asked  the  landlady  sharply. 

"Has  Mrs.  Fitzallan  left  no  money!" 

"  Three  shillings  in  her  purse,  and  that  is  all 
I  can  find ;  this  comes  of  taking  in  sick  people 
out  of  kindness." 

"  Mrs.  Fitzallan  must  have  friends  in  a  ror 
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•pectable  if  not  an  elevated  station.  I  should 
think  the  latter,  to  judge  by  the  air  and  manners 
of  her  child,'*  replied  Mr.  Wolley.  "  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  put  some  advertisements 
in  the  papers." 

14  And  who  is  to  pay  for  them,  and  for  the  lay- 
ing out  and  the  funeral  ?  and  who  is  to  pay  me, 
I  should  like  to  know  V  questioned  the  landlady 
still  more  sharply. 

Mr.  Wolley  was  humane,  but  Mr.  Wolley  was 
poor,  with  a  mother  and  sisters  who  claimed  and 
received  his  aid ;  so  he  paused  a  moment  before 
he  replied. 

"  If  you  will  do  all  that  is  needful  for  the  pre- 
sent I  will  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  then  we  can  talk  about  the  funeral  and  other 
matters.  Mrs.  Fitzallan  may  have  left  jewels 
or  other  effects,  and  perhaps  to  satisfy  her  friends 
it  may  be  as  well  to  put  seals  on  the  boxes  and 
drawers." 

"  My  claims  must  be  paid  before  anything  can 
be  removed,"  observed  the  landlady. 

•«  Certainly,  that  is  hut  just,"  replied  Mr.  Wol- 
ley, "  I  have  little  doubt  that  her  friends  are  well 
able  to  pay  all  demands,  and  reward  you  for  any 
kindness  shown  to  the  child,  though  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  for  a  time  in  finding  those 
friends." 

This  suggestion  put  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  better 
humour,  and  she  performed  the  affairs  about  the 
dead  with  quiet  decency,  if  not  wuli  feeling. 

"  Let  me  go  back  to  dear  mamma  ? — you  pro- 
mised I  should  long  ago !"  sobbed  Amy  Fitzallan. 
as  Betty  opened  the  door  which  she  had  locked 
on  the  poor  child  to  keep  her  quiet  as  she  said. 

u  Very  well  Miss  Amy,  you  may  go  back  now, 
but  mind  you  must  not  disturb  your  mamma." 

"  Disturb  her,  was  she  only  sleeping  then  V* 
eried  Amy  eagerly,  looking  with  eyes  filled  with 
a  wild  anxious  joy  into  the  speaker's  face. 

"Sleeping,  no,  no,  she  is  dead  enough.  I 
mean  you  must  be  quiet  and  not  make  a  scream- 
ing, or  pull  things  about.  Be  a  good  child,  don't 
give  Mrs.  Hopkins  any  trouble,  and  now  good 
bye." 

M  Good  bye !"  repeated  the  bewildered  Amy, 
seeing  a  trunk  in  the  passage,  and  feeling  for  the 
first  time  the  difference  in  Betty's  manner— the 
sudden  change  from  respectful  attention  to  care- 
less impertinence.  "Are  you  going  to  grand- 
papa 1  Mamma  said  you  would  take  me,  but  I 
cannot  leave  her  so  soon." 

"  How  can  I  take  you  to  your  grandpapa  when 
I  don't  know  his  name,  or  where  he  lives.  Be- 
sides, your  mamma  could  not  expect  me  to  take 
you  to  him,  for  she  knew  yesterday  I  was  going 
away,  and  paid  me  my  wages  whilst  you  were 
with  Mrs.  Bates." 

"  Oh,  don't  go,  Betty ! — don't  leave  me  now !" 
cried  the  terrified  child,  as  she  clung  to  her  gown 
to  detain  her.  "  Dear  mamma  is  gone,  and  if 
you  go  too,  who  will  take  care  of  me  1" 

44  God  will  take  care  of  yon,  he  is  always  a 
father  to  orphans." 

44  So  dear  mamma  said,"  answered  the  child 
in  more  cheerful  tones,  her  sorrow  soothed  and 
her  young  heart  filled  with  pious  trust  by  the 
words  which  the  worldly  and  time  serving  maid 
had  spoken  carelessly,  if  not  irreverently.  Even 
now  was  her  Heavenly  Father  looking  down  in 
pity  on  her  desolate  condition,  and  turning  the 
evil  of  others  into  good  Air  her. 
B 


u  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Amy,  only  be  a  good 
child  and  say  your  prayers,  and  you  will  sure  to- 
be  rich  and  happy  all  your  life— there,  good  bye, 
and  don't  sob  any  more." 

41  Ob,  don't  go  yet,— stay  a  little— a  very  lit- 
tle !"  pleaded  the  weeping  child,  who  bad  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  being  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Mrs.  Hopkins 

'  Nonsense,  Miss  Amy,  I  shall  be  too  late  for 
the  carrier,"  replied  Betty  sharply,  tearing  ber 
gown  from  the  grasp  of  the  pleading  Amy,  and 
running  down  stairs  to  avoid  further  entreaty. 

Poor  little  thing !  I  can't  think  what  will  be- 
come of  her,  I  wish  I  could  get  her  last  look  out 
of  my  head,"  was  Betty's  thought  as  she  jogged 
along  in  the  carrier's  cart. 

Amy  stood  for  some  moments  where  she  bad 
led  her  the  picture  of  despair,  theri,  entering  ber 
mother's  room,  she  crept  towards  the  bed  as  if 
fearful  that  a  ruder  tread  would  wake  some- 
sleeper.  A  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  her  line 
as  she  caught  sight  of  the  body  laid  out  in  ile 
winding-sheet ;  she  would  have  thrown  her 
arms  around  it,  but  was  restrained  by  a  feeling 
of  respectful  reverence  towards  the  dead,  whose 
stony  calmness  seemed  to  rebuke  the  noisy  sor- 
row of  the  living.  A  growing  and  mysterious- 
awe  hushed  her  wild  grief,  and  she  sat  down  be- 
side the  corpse,  her  little  bosom  heaving  with* 
the  sobs  repressed  by  a  resolute  will. 

When  Mr.  Wolley  returned,  he  found  Amy 
keeping  ber  lonely  watch  in  the  chamber  of 
death,  her  former  passionate  bursts  of  grief 
replaced  by  a  calmer,  but  still  deeper  sorrow. 
He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  the  child  looked 
up  with  grateful  trust.  He  questioned  her  of 
the  past,  but  learnt  Utile  more  than  he  knew  al- 
ready. Her  father,  who  had  been  dead  some 
months,  was  a  fair,  handsome  looking  man,  but 
his  visits,  (for  he  did  not  reside  with  her  mother  }• 
since  ber  remembrance,  had  been  brief  and  in* 
frequent,  and  brought  little  joy  to  his  wife,  who- 
was  often  in  tears,  though  she  did  not  complain. 
Her  mother  had  been  living  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage in  the  North,  but  according  to  Amy,  had 
neither  friends  nor  visitors ;  and  as  for  rela- 
tives, she  never  named  them. 

More  and  more  interested  for  the  child*  whose 
soft  brown  eyes  were  so  full  of  affectionate 
gratitude,  Mr.  Wolley  resolved  on  putting  adver- 
tisements in  the  paper  at  his  own  expense,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  discovering  her  friends,  and 
then,  after  bidding  Mrs.  Hopkins  take  good  care 
of  her,  he  hurried  off  to  attend  another  patient 
nearer  home ;  for  the  village  where  be  resided 
was  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  Castle 
Coombe. 

Satisfied  by  Mr.  Wolley's  comments  that  all 
needful  expenses  would  be  repaid,  and  ber  care 
of  tbe  child  rewarded,  Mrs.  Hopkins  provided 
Amy  with  fitting  food,  and  even  tried  to  soften 
ber  usually  sharp  voice  into  caressing  tones,  but 
Amy  shrank  from  her  touch,  and  avoided  her 
presence  with  an  instinctive  dread,  which  in- 
creased tbe  ill  humour  of  the  worldly  minded 
landlady,  who  left  her  to  console  herself  for  ber 
mother's  death  as  she  best  could.  To  the  weep- 
ing child  this  solitude  was  a  thousand  times  pre- 
ferable to  the  presence  of  one  whom  she  feared. 
To  sit  beside  that  mother,  dead,  whom  she  had 
loved  so  much  whilst  living— to  watch  tbe  cold,, 
still  face— sometimes  to  press  a  kiss  open  the 
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marble  hv&w,  even'  though  Its  coldness  made  her 
shudder,  was  the  only  pleasure  left  to  that  poor 
desolate  girl;  and  so  she  sat  hour  after  hour, 
scarcely  touching  the  food  which  was  placed  he- 
fore  her,  now  fanning  the  flies  from  the  dead, 
now  listening  to  the  merry  voices  of  the  village 
children  as  they  played  in  the  street,  and  think- 
ing, with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  that  they  had 
mothers  to  love  them-— they  were  happy ! 

Poor  thing !  an  only  child,  the  only  comfort 
of  her  mother,  the  strong  affections  of  her 
young,  warm  heart,  had  been  developed  more 
than  the  powers  of  her  mind,  hut  'mid  the  si- 
lent watches  of  the  night,  for  even  then  she  did 
not  desert  her  post,  deep,  solemn  thoughts  came 
crowding  on  her  fresh  young  spirit,  deep  thoughts 
beyond  her  years,  and  when  slumber  fell  on  her 
-wearied  lids,  and  the  eyes  of  the  body  were 
dosed,  the  eyes  of  the  mind  saw  visions  of 
bright  and  lovely  things,  and  loving  tones,  and 
loving  smiles  filled  her  young  soul  with  peace, 
«nd  trust,  and  joy.  Even  then  was  her  Heav- 
enly Father 'watching  over  her,  and  often  in  af- 
ter years  'mid  the  change  and  stir  of  life,  would 
she  look  back  to  these  hours  of  lonely  watching, 
and  learn  from  thence  lessens  of  trust  and  per- 
severance. 

The  placing  the  body  in  the  ceffln— the  shut- 
ting from  her  view  that  dear  loved  face,  caused 
a  fresh  burst  of  passionate  grief,  for  It  seemed 
lo  her  like  a  second  parting,  and  she  looked  eag- 
erly round  for  Mr.  Wolley  whose  kindness  had 
won  her  confidence ;  but  no  Mr.  Wolley  was 
there,  and  day  after  day  she  listened  in  vain  for 
the  sotted  of  his  step  on  the  stair. 

He  had  promised  to  come,  yet  came  not. 

M  Nobody  loves  the  now  mamma  is  gone," 
'was  the  poor  child's  passionate  lament,  as  she 
-cried  herself  to  steep. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"  Lack  !  Mrs.  Hopkins,  to  be  sure  you  don't 
1st  the  poor  child  be  atone  all  day  1  and  above 
all  you  don't  let  her  watch  alone  by  the  corpse 
at  night?"  exclaimed  the  good  natured  baker's 
wife,  who  bad  come  over  to  enjoy  a  little  neigh- 
bourly gossip. 

"The  child  is  veVy  obstinate  and  will  have 
•tier  own  way,"  replied  Mrs.  Hopkins  sharply. 
♦♦She  bellowed  like  a  bull  when  we  took  her 
frota  the  body,  and  so  I  am  forced  to  let  ber 
*Me,  no  one  tat  Mr.  WoHey  can  do  anything 
iviih  her." 

"  Suppose  I  go  and  talk  to  her  a  Tittle,  she 
'Wffi  be  moped  to  death  poor  thing !  left  all  by 
herself  day  and  night." 

"  Yon  may  go  if  you  like,  bot  she  will  .look 
sour  enough  at  you,  I  can  tell  yon,  she  always 
-does  as  soon  as  any  one  goes  into  the  room." 

11  Then  it  mast  be  all  on  account  of  losing  her 
mother,  poor  thing !  for  she  never  looked  sour 
before,  but  was  one  of  the  sweetest  tempered— 
nicest  spoken — merriest  young  ladies  I  ever  set 
«yes  en  ?  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  her  pretty 
lace,  and  hear  her  say,  thank  yon,  if  yon  gave 
her  anything.  I  have  brought  her  a  little  cake 
bere,  and  some  flowers,  she  would  often  come 
over  to  my  shop  for  a  cake." 

•Lady!"  muttered  Mrs.  HoptJtnj,  who  was 


more  than  usually  sharp  Trim  having  heard 
some  one  say  that  her  lodgings  would  get  a 
bad  name,  **  I  hope  she  may  turn  out  a  lady, 
and  have  rich  friends,  as  Mr.  Wolley  thinks,  or 
else  I  shall  never  get  paid  for  all  I  have  done  for 
her  and  her  mother.  No  one  has  claimed  her 
yet." 

"I  would  wager  a  whole  batch  of  baking  that 
Miss  Amy  is  a  lady,  as  her  mothejr  was  before 
her,  ay,  and  her  grandmother.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  real  gentry  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing. But  supposing  no  one  should  come  to  claim 
her  poor  child !  I  have  heard  that  you  have  a 
box  of  jewels,  and  things  which  would  pay  you 
a  hundred  times  over.** 

"That  is  as  it  may  be ;  a  bird  in  the  band  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  To  he  sure  the  box  is 
heavy,  and  Betty  did  say  something  about  jew- 
els, and  that  her  mistress  did  not  like  it  to  be 
out  of  her  sight,  hut  Mr.  Wolley  put  hia  seal 
upon  it,  so  there  is  no  looking  in. ' 

44  Ah  !  poor  gentleman  !  he  will  never  put  his 
seal  to  another  box  if  what  I  hear  is  true.  And 
such  a  clever  doctor,  and  such  a  kind,  good  man 
as  he  was  too." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?*'  asked  Mm. 
Hopkins  quickly. 

"  Oh !  have  not  you  heard  7  A  night  or  two 
Since,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which,  as  be  was 
riding  home  his  horse  fell,  or  was  frightened, 
or  something,  and  poor  Mr.  Wolley  was  found 
in  a  ditch  in  the  morning  quite  insensible,  with 
his  leg  broken,  and  his  head  very  much  hurt; 
be  has  never  been  himself  again  since,  talking 
about  alf  sorts  of  strange  things ;  and  there  are 
some  who  think  he  won't  get  over  it,  but  I  am 
sure  I  hope  he  will." 

"And  so  do  {,  or  else  who  will  pay  me  for 
the  funeral,  and  the  lodging,  and  all  the  other 
things.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  died  just  to 
spite  me  f  I  am  always  getting  cheated  lor  be- 
ing good  natured.  Nobody  else  would  have 
taken  in  the  sick  lady  that  nobody  knew  noth- 
ing about,  and  this  is  what  comes  of  it,  getting 
no  money  but  only  a  bad  name  for  the  lodgings." 

44  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  you  are  pretty 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  Mrs.  Fltzallan  paid 
you  two  guineas  for' the  lodging  and  you  never 
had  more  than  one  before,  and  poor  Mr.  Wolley 
ain't  going  to  die  yet  I  hope,  and  so  everybody 
hopes." 

"Everybody's  hopes  won't  keep  him  alive, 
and  t  shall  be  sure  to  lose  my  money,  I  always 
do." 

«•  Well,  well,  wait  till  you  do,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
there  is  no  use  in  fretting  about  a  misfortune 
twice,  once  before  it  happens  and  again  when  it 
does.  We  read  in  the  blessed  Bible,  God  loves 
a  cheerful  giver,  and  to  my  mind  he  loves  a 
cheerful  liver  too,  who  believes  all  he  orders  is 
best ;  and  so  it  is  if  we  would  but  think  so.  I 
will  just  step  up  and  see  the  poor  child  now." 

Oh  t  a  true  and  beauti/ul  creed  was  good  Mrs. 
Marsh's,  and  might  have  put  to  shame  the  vain 
repinings  of  her  betters. 

44  It  is  easy  for  folks  to  say  that,  when  they 
have  not  got  nothing  to  cross  them,"  muttered 
the  discontented  landlady,  as  the  kind  hearted 
baker's  wife  passed  up  the  stairs. 

44  Poor  thing !  she  is  afraid  of  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
and  1  don't  wonder  at  it,"  thought  Jjtrs.  Manfe, 
as  she  marked  how  Amy  had  shrank  into  a 
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^corner  .at  tbe  opening  of  the  door.  "I  have 
brought  you  some 'flowers,  my  dear !  and  two  or 
three  of  the  cakes  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of." 
"Thzmk  jou,"  said  Amy  advancing  timidly, 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  the  speaker's  face, 
and  letting  them  rest  there,  won  by  the  kindly 
expression.  ••  Thank  you  very  much !"  sbe  re- 
peated, and  her  tones  were  soft  and  sweet  aa 
before,  but  inexpressibly  sad. 

"  I  was  sure  she  could  not  be  soar,"  thought 
the  baker's  -wife. 

Amy  took  the  flowers,  kissed  them,  placed 
tbem  on  the  coffin,  and  then  looking  at  them  as 
though  they  were  the  bearers  of  some  message 
from  her  whom  she  had  lost. 

44 1  never  saw  anything  so  pretty  in  my  life, 
it  is  quite  a  picture,"  thought  the  baker's  wife, 
wiping  offthe  tears  which  she  could  not  repress. 
44  And  now  dear !  eat  tbe  cakes  and  let  us  have 
a  little  talk  together.  You  must  find  it  very 
unkind  being  here  all  by  yoorself  1" 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  I  cannot,  I  do  not  want  to 
'  -eat  now  dear  mamma  is  gone.'1 

"  Oh !  dear  Miss  Amy  ?  but  you  must  -eat  a 
little  just  to  please  me  now  I  have  brought  the 
•cakes,  and  I  am  sure  your  poor  dear  mamma 
would  be  vexed,  if  sbe  could  tell  you  were 
starving  yourself." 

•♦Would  she  really?"  asked  Amy  with  child- 
ish simplicity,  drawing  closer  to  ber  in  glowing 
confidence. 

"  I  am  sure  she  would,  and  who  knows  but 
she  may  be  looking  down  upon  you  now!  Here, 
come  and  sit  by  me  and  eat  the  cakes.*' 

Amy  made  no  objection,  and  the  .good  woman 
felt  particularly  happy  as  she  saw  the  cakes  dis- 
appear. 

"  Bless  me !  if  there  is  not  the  clock  striking 
four,  and  James  will  make  all  kinds  of  mistakes 
if  1  don't  hurry  over  to  give  out  the  bread. 
Heart  alive !  to  think  of  my  having  staid  here 
so  long.  Well,  good  bye  now,  my  little  dear ! 
and  don't  ye  cry  and  take  on  so  there  is  a  love ! 
Don't  mind  if  Mrs.  Hopkins  should  speak  a  Ut- 
ile sharp,  it  is  just  her  nature  you  see,  and  to 
my  mind  it  is  not  a  bappy  nature  for  herself 
more  than  for  others.  And  don't  take  on  so 
when  they  come  to  take  the  coffin  away,  it  must 
'be  you  know,  and  it  ain't  your  dear  mamma 
that  is  really  in  it  after  all,  she  is  an  angel  in 
Heaven  now  I  hope.  And  Mr.  Wotley  will  soon 
be  well  again  I  dare  say ;  and  your  friends  will 
come  and  claim  you,  and  it  will  afl  go  right, 
things  always  do  one  way  or  another  if  we  keep 
a  brave  heart  and  patient  spirit,  and  put  our 
tTust  in  God.  Good  bye,  dear !  I  will  see  you 
again  to-morrow,  and  send  you  in  a  nice,  new, 
little  twopenny  loaf  and  some  more  cakes/' 

And  so  departed  the  kind-hearted,  hopeful 
•baker's  wife,  happy  in  having  made  another  hap- 
py, at  least  as  happy  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  She  was  not  near  as  rich  in  this  world's 
goods  as  Mrs.  Hopkins,  but  how  much  richer  in 
the  treasures  of  the  heart,  in  trust — in  hopeful- 
nesss — in  love — to  all  around  her.  That  love 
which  pays  itself  in  doing  and  in  giving— the 
lieart's  wealth  far  more  precious  than  gold. 

<»  Poor  dear  child !"  was. her  thought  as  she 
crossed  the  street  to  the  bakehouse.  "  I  don't 
expect  that  she  is  vary  comfortable  with  Mrs. 
Hopkins ;  1  would  ootsaj  anything  unkind  pf  a 


neighbour,  but  she  teems  to  me  to  have  been 


made  of  bad  flour  mixed  up  with  some  leaven 
or  bitter  yeast.  But  there,  poor  thing !  I  must 
not  be  hard  upon  her,  she  was  left  an  orphan 
early,  so  had  not  a  mother  to  make  her  kind  and 
gentle -like,  and  we  must  make  allowances  if 
she  is  a  little  crusty  now  and  then."  [Ah  !  if 
we  all  judged  each  other  like  dear,  simple-heart- 
ed Mrs.  Marsh !]  "  I  will  see  that  the  poor  child 
ain't  starved,  but  do  by  her  as  I  would  wish 
others  to  doty  our  little  Sarah  if  she  were  left 
the  same.  I  am  afraid  she  will  take  on  dread- 
ful to-morrow  when  they  buries  her  mother,  so 
I  will  take  care  and  be  in  the  way." 

The  good  baker's  wife  was  right,  but  Amy's 
grief  on  the  morrow  was  wild  and  passionate, 
and  made  the  more  so,  by  the  sharp  rebuking 
tones  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  could  not  control 
her 'ill  humour,  or  rather  would  not,  when  alone 
witb  the  helpless  orphan,  whose  health  was 
giving  way  beneath  ceaseless  tears  and  lonely 
watching,  joined  to  the  nervous  fear/inspired  by 
the  heartless  landlady. 

Dressed  in  the  mourning  which  she  still  wore 
for  her  father,  the  little  creature  followed  her 
mother's  coffin,  unconscious  of  the  comments 
made  on  her  childish  beauty ;  for  a  time  disturb- 
ing the  ceremony  by  her  loud  sobs  alone  ;  but 
when  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave, 
bursting  from  the  restraining  grasp  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, she  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  it,  had 
not  the  good  baker's  wife  stepped  forward  just 
m  time  and  caught  her  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  Amy  struggled  to  free  herself, 
then  soothed  by  the  kindly  tones  of  her  hnmble 
friend,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  bafck  to 
the  house,  and  even  crammed  with  cake,  a  sov- 
ereign panacea  in  good  Mrs.  Marsh's  opinion 
for  most  of  tbe  ills  of  childhood. 

There  sat  the  worthy  woman  beside  the  bed 
where  Mrs.  FitzatJan  bad  died,  with  Amy  ding- 
ing round  her  neck,  utterly  forgetful  for  nearly 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  the  bread  had  been 
drawn  out  of  the  oven,  and  that  James  could 
never  remeriiber  above  two  hours  who  was 
to  have  brown  loaves,  who  white,  who  gallons, 
and  who  half  gallons.  Few  circumstances  could 
have  afforded  a  higher  proof  of  her  interest  \n 
the  orphan  child  than  this. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  heT  mother's 
death,  and  there  sat  Amy  listless  and  lonely  jn 
the  same  room  where  her  mother's  corpse  had 
lain,  and  nearly  in  tbe  same  attitude  as  when 
she  had  kept  her  mournful  watch  beside  it. 
Tbe  once  plump  and  happy  face  had  grown  thin 
and  pale,  and  the  meagre  figure,  sunken  eyes, 
and  yellow  skin,  all  told  of  broken  health  as 
well  as  broken  spirits. 

"  What  are  yon  doing  here,  always  moping 
about  V*  asked  Mrs.  Hopkins,  entering  the  room 
abruptly. 

The  poor  child  shrank  back  alarmed,  abashed, 
and  would  have  passed  into  the  other  room  In 
silent  submission,  but  the  landlady  placed  her- 
self in  her  way. 

"What,  go  into  my  back  parlour?  a  fitting 
place  for  you  is  not  itt  Who  is  to  pay  me  for 
all  that  I  have  lost  by  vour  mother  as  it  is  ! 
She  was  a  lady  forsooth !  and  had  rich  friends 
and  relations  who  would  come  and  take  you 
away,  and  reward  me  for  all  my  trouble.  Where 
are  they  I  wonder ;  I  have  not  seen  anything  of 
them.  Then  the  jewels  in  that  box  were  to  pay 
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me.  Jewels  indeed !  well  might  your  beggarly 
mother  never  trust  it  out  of  her  sight  lest  the 
cheat  should  be  found  out.  Stones  wrapped  up 
and  put  in  to  make  it  heavy,  with  two  farthings 
and  a  halfpenny  to  make  it  chink.  Tour  mother 
was  a  regular  cheat  and  swindler,  and  ought  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  treadmill." 

"  Mamma  was  not  a  cheat !"  cried  Amy  bold- 
ly, indignation  mastering  for  a  moment  her  fear 
of  the  speaker.  "I  am  sure  she  did  not  put 
stones  in  the  box." 

"Who  did  then,  you  impudent  little  brat! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  I  did  ! — when  I  took  care 
to  have  the  churchwarden  by  when  all  the  seals 
were  taken  off  and  the  boxes  and  drawers  all 
opened.  I  will  teach  you  better  manners  against 
next  time,"  and  here  Mrs.  Hopkins  gave  the 
child  a  box  on  the  ear,  delivered  with  such 
hearty  good  will  as  would  probably  have  knock- 
ed her  down  had  not  Amy  escaped  some  of  its 
force  by  shrinking  back.  "  It  would  serve  you 
right  if  I  turned  you  out  of  doors." 

44  Let  me  go  to  Mrs.  Marsh, "  sobbed  the  child 
in  Woken  words. 

"  Oh !  you  think  she  would  keep  you,  do  you  ? 
— and  you  would  go  and  complain  of  my  being 
cross  as  you  did  before  1  Take  care  I  don't 
give  you  reason  to  complain.  You  have  seen 
the  last  of  Mrs.  Marsh  I  should  not  wonder,  for 
there  she  is  laid  up  with  a  fever  caught  from 
her  boy  James,  impudent  young  varlet  as  he  is ! 
She  is  raving  they  say,  and  it  is  a  toss  up  wheth- 
er she  lives  or  dies.  If  you  go  even  nigh  her 
door,  much  more  go  inside,  I  will  shut  you  up 
in  the  dark  cupboard,  and  give  you  nothing  but 
bread  and  water  for  the  next  month  to  come. 
You  shan't  be  going  over  there  to  bring  back  the 
fever  to  me  and  my  children.  I  have  had  one 
corpse  in  the  house  through  my  good  nature, 
and  that  has  made  me  lose  more  than  enough. 
I  thought  the  clothes  would  have  paid  me  some- 
thing, but  they  are  scarcely  worth  a  crown. 
And  then  there  is  the  funeral,  besides  the  lod- 
ging and  attendance.  Mr.  Wolley  told  me  to 
have  all  decent,  and  there  now  be  is  gone  out  of 
the  country,  and  tbey  want  me  to  pay  for  it. 
Catch  me  doing  that.  They  say  he  is  gone  to 
London  on  account  of  his  fall,  to  see  some  great 
doctor  up  there,  but  I  don't  believe  no  such 
thing ;  it  was  only  to  get  out  of  paying  for  the 
funeral.  Ay,  ay,  I  understand,  it  is  all  very  fine 
to  talk  about  pity  and  all  that,  and  leave  some 
body  else  to  pay  the  piper.  I  am  up  to  him  now ; 
I  only  wish  I  had  been  up  to  him  before.  Tbe 
parish  may  pay  for  the  funeral,  I  won't;  and 
the  parish  must  pay  for  my  keeping  you  too,  or 
you  may  just  go  and  tramp  with  the  gipsies. 
Do  not  make  such  a  howling ;  I  am  not  going 
to  be  stunned.  T  suppose  you  thought  Mr. 
Wolley  or  Mrs.  Marsh  were  going  to  take  you 
and  brine  you  up  a  lady.    A  lady  indeed ! — a 

Sretty  lady  your  mother  was  to  die  in  debt  for 
er  lodgings  and  not  leave  clothes  enough  to 
pay  for  her  funeral.  To  be  sure  she  had  a  ring ; 
but  it  is  not  every  one  would  take  their  oath  she 
was  a  wife.  If  she  had  bjen  a  decent  woman, 
her  father  would  have  taken  her  in,  or  some  of 
her  friends  would  have  come  and  claimed  you. 
There,  don't  stay  howling  there  I  tell  you.  but 
get  up  to  your  garret ;  that  is  quite  good  enough 
for  a  little  beggar  like  you,  and  mind  you  don't 
come  into  these  rooms  again,  or  it  will  be  the 
**orse  for  you !" 


Here  Mrs.  Hopkins  paused  to  gather  breathv 
and  Amy,  glad  to  escape  from  her  presence,  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room  and  up  the  narrow,  creak- 
ing stair  into  the  cold  dark  garret  which  was  to- 
be  her  chamber  for  the  future.  Here  creeping 
into  the  furthest  corner,  and  striving  to  smother 
the  sobs  which  she  could  not  wholly  suppress 
she  sat  listening  in  breathless  fear  lest  her  ty- 
rannical hostess  should  follow,  or  one  of  ber  ill 
taught  children,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
come  up  to  amuse  herself  by  tormenting  the 
helpless  orphan.  And  thus  sat  tbe  poor  child 
till  night  closed  in,  clasping  tbe  locket,  her 
mother's  last  gift,  and  a  lock  of  that  mother's 
hair  to  her  heart,  Iter  only  consolation,  peeping 
out  of  tbe  window  that  looked  towards  the 
church-yard,  and  praying  in  the  agony  of  her 
childish  woe  that  she  might,  ere  long,  rest  in  the 
grave  where  they  had  laid  her  only  parent.  It 
is  sad  for  a  young  child  to  pray  to  die ! 

No  one  cared  to  come  to  her,  no  one  thought 
of  bringing  her  food,  and  cold  and  hungry  she 
crept  to  ber  hard,  poor  bed,  rolling  herself  up  in 
its  single  blanket  to  keep  herself  from  freezing. 
The  names  of  Wolley  and  Marsh  mingling  in* 
her  latest  prayer,  ere  wearied  by  weeping  she 
fell  asleep.  Had  the  poor  child  really  no  friend 
to  soothe  and  protect  ber  1  Had  Mrs.  Bates  lost 
all  interest  in  her  fate  \  Had  tbe  clergyman 
who  buried  her  mother,  never  asked  for  the  little- 
girl  whose  sobs  had  sometimes  nearly  drowned 
his  voice,  and  who,  if  not  prevented,  would  have 
thrown  herself  into  her  mother's  grave? 

That  clergyman  was  a  stranger  performing  the 
ceremony  for  the  absent  rector,  who  quitted  the 
neighbourhood  the  succeeding  day  ;  and  Mrs. 
Bates  could  feel  little  interest  for  one  who  would 
probably  end  her  days  in  the  workhouse,  or  gam 
a  living  elsewhere  only  by  servitude.  She  bad 
made  a  few  enquiries,  but  a  hint  from  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins about  giving  something  towards  the  keep  of 
the  child  had  checked  all  further  queries.  And 
thus  poor  Amy  stood  alone  in  the  world,  with 
no  one  to  care  for  her,  no  one  to  love  her ;  and 
the  contrast  of  her  fate  from  that  of  a  few 
weeks  before  weighed  heavily  on  her  young  and 
sensitive  heart.  Her  warm  affections  thrown 
back  upon  herself  were  wearing  ber  life  away, 
and  cold  and  hunger,  harshness  and  fear,  made 
every  day  fresh  ravages  in  her  slight  and  fra- 
gile form.  Not  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  absolutely 
starved  her,  or  prevented  ber  approaching  the 
fire,  but  the  now  cowed  and  timid  child  so  dread- 
ed her  presence,  and  that  of  her  ill  managed,  ill 
natured  children,  that  she  hurried  over  her 
meals,  declining  more  food  when  she  really  need- 
ed it,  that  she  might  creep  again  to  her  lonely 
garret,  and  sit  on  the  stairs  outside  the  door  of 
the  room  where  her  mother  had  died,  when  she 
deemed  herself  free  from  the  surveillance  of  any 
of  the  Hopkins  family.  And  there  she  would 
remain,  if  able,  for  hours,  thinking  of  the  fond 
moth  \r  now  no  more,  and  of  that  mother's  part- 
ing words,  that  God  would  protect  ber  orphan 
child,  sometimes  hoping,  but  as  time  passed  on, 
more  often  iespairing. 


CHAPTER  V. 

,4Thirb,  go  into  tbe  kitchen  and  help  Martha 
scour  the  dresser,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  you 
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idle  any  longer,  moping  about  and  looking  bo 
-sullen ;"  said  Mrs.  Hopkins  one  day  when  Amy 
was  as  usual  creeping  off  to  tier  garrett.  '•  Yon 
joust  learn  to  do  something  for  your  livelihood, 
though  it  won't  be  ranch,  I  take  it,  such  a  weak, 
sickly  thing  can  do."  • 

Tearful  and  trembling,  poor  Amy  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  help  the  maid  of  all  work,  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  went  out  into  the  Tillage  to  enjoy 
some  neighbourly  gossip. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  began  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  as  the  former  passed  the  Castle 
Coombe  Arms.  «  How  is  Miss  Fitzallan  ?  Has 
her  grandfather,  the  grea}  lord,  come  down  with 
four  horses  to  carry  her  off;" 

M  No,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  never  will,  that  was 
all  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Wolley's.  If  it  had  not  been 
tor  bini,  I  should  have  got  quit  of  the  mother 
and  child  at  once ;  lucky  for  you  she  found  tbe- 
Castle  Coombe  Arms  so  noisy,  and  came  to  my 
-quiet  lodgings." 

44  As  for  her  finding  the  Castle  Coombe  Arms 
so  noisy,  it  was  all  very  well  her  saying  so  to 
bamboozle  you,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  she  is  the  first 
who  ever  did  say  it  in  an  unfriendly  way,  but  the 
truth  was,  my  good  man  and  myself  smelt  a  rat, 
and  just  gave  her  a  hint  to  be  off." 

M  Very  friendly  to  send  her  to  me ;  I  think 
you  might  have  given  me  an  inkling  of  this," 
•observed  Mrs.  Hopkins  sharply. 

*Sfio  I  would,  had  you  asked  me,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, hut  you  tossed  your  bead  in  triumph  at 
getting  a  lodger  from  our  house,  and  so  I  said 
nothing." 

There  had  long  been  a  rivalry  between  these 
two  thrifty  dames,  and  though  decently  civil 
when  they  met,  as  all  the  neighbours  knew  full 
well,  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them. 

••  But.  of  course,  you  have  been  handsomely 
rewarded  for  all  your  trouble,  or  will  be  hereaf- 
ter !"  continued  Mrs.  Hodgson,  who  had  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  finding  out  a  wound  and  making 
it  smart  afresh. 

"  Not  I,  indeed ;  I  have  not  received  a  far- 
thing, and  never  shall.  I  always  suffer  for  my 
good  nature ;  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  me  one  of 
these  days." 

*•  I  should  not  wonder/'  observed  Mrs.  Hodg- 
son, with  a  dryness  that  sounded  like  incredu- 
lity. 

"  Yes,  that  it  will ;  I  ought  to  think  more  of 
my  children,  and  not  be  so  good  natured  to 
strangers ;  charity  should  begin  at  home.  But 
what  did  you  and  your  good  man  suspect !" 

"Many  things,  Mrs.  Hopkins;  we  are  not 
easily  taken  in,  seeing  such  loads  of  customers 
as  we  do  every  day,  we  soon  find  out  what  peo- 
ple are.  Now  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  as  she  chose  to 
call  herself,  pertended  to  be  a  widow,  and  yet  I 
never  once  heard  her  talk  of  her  poor  dear  hus- 
band !  which  all  real  widows  do— any  one  can 
wear  a  gold  ring." 

"  Then  you  think  she  was  not  a  widow  at  all, 
and  her  child  what  they  call  a  love-child,  Mrs. 
Hodgson  1" 

"  I  would  not  say  it  for  certain.  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
I  would  not  take  away  any  one's  character  on 
no  account,  or  say  tbat  a  decent  woman  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be ;  yet  if  I  did  think 
his,  I  should  not  be  the  only  one  in  the  village 
who  did,  by  many.  If  it  was  not  so,  would  not 
her  father  have  received  her,  do  you  think  t  and 


I  woold  not  she  have  said  where  she  was  going 
to,  and  what  was  his  namel  Not  ihat  I  would 
take  away  her  character,  that  is,  if  she  had  one, 
or  any  one's  else,  I  was  never  given  to  that. 
But  we  must  make  a  difference  between  the 
rartuous  and  the  unvartuous ;  and  we  thought 
it  a  good  riddance  when  this  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  or  ' 
whatever  she  might  be',  took  herself  off.  As  I 
said  before,  it  always  looks  'spicious  to  me  when 
a  widow  does  not  talk  of  her  poor  dear  hus- 
band !  But  there,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  well 
paid  for  this  child  one  of  these  days.  Perhaps 
the  parish  will  pay  you  something ;  Mr.  Harris 
is  a  friend  of  yours,  people  say." 

"  No  wonder,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  he  was  a  friend 
of  my  poor  dear  husband,  and,  therefore,  natur-  ' 
ally  has  a  regard  for  his  widder  and  children, 
and  won't  let  me  suffer  for  my  good  nature.  I 
have  a  right  to  receive  something  from  the  par- 
ish if  I  keep  the  brat  in  my  house," Te plied  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  nettled  at  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Harris, 
the  overseer,  knowing  that  many  maintained 
she  was  setting  her  cap  at  him,  and  he  waiting 
to  be  sure  of  the  extent  of  her  means  before  he 
proposed. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  continued  ber  gossipping  walk, 
and  ere  nightfall  it  was  settled,  nem  con,  in  the 
village  of  Castle  Coombe,  that  Mrs.  Fitzallan, 
as  srjs>called  herself,  despite  the  ring  she  wore, 
had^njver  been  a  wife ;  that  she  was  a  cheat 
and  a  swindler,  and  that  the  little  Amy  was  a 
love-child,  sickly,  sullen,  and  obstinate ;  by  no 
means  a  fit  associate  for  the  immaculate  chil- 
dren of  Castle  Coombe.  Before  noon  the  next 
day,  the  term  love-child  was  dinned  in  the  ears 
of  poor  Amy  by  the  old  and  the  young,  the  he 
and  the  she  Hopkinses ;  and  without  exactly 
understanding  what  it  meant,  she  shrank  with 
shame  at  the  word,  judging  it  to  be,  from  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  a  term  of  reproach 
and  insult.  Thus  was  another  wound  indicted 
on  the  already  bleeding  heart  of  the  sensitive 
child,  and  thus  no  friendly  eye  met  hers,  no 
friendly  words  fell  on  her  eager  ear. 

44  Doubt  if  the  parish  can  allow  me  anything 
for  taking  charge  of  that  brat ;  and  talk  of  ma- 
king me  pay  for  the  funeral  too.  People  telling 
him,  Mr.  Harris  says,  that  the  child  don't  belong 
to  the  parish  (the  old  poor  law  was  still  in  ope- 
ration at  this  time),  and  blaming  him  for  paying 
me  for  the  cleat u re's  board  and  lodging.  Pretty 
thing,  forsooth,  that  I  am  to  suffer  for  my  good 
nature.  But  that  is  just  the  way  of  the  world, 
every  one  tries  to  put  on  a  poor,  defenceless 
woman.  The  child  may  go  into  the  streets  if 
tbey  dont  pay,  and  then  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  funeral." 

So  muttered  Mrs.  Hopkins  a  few  days  later, 
on  returning  from  another  village  walk  She 
was  in  a  worse  temper  even  than  usual,  having 
been  ruffled,  or,  to  use  a  fashionable  word,  exci- 
ted, by  the  covert  sneers  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  and 
the  doubts  of  Mr.  Harris ;  and  this  ill  humour 
and  excitement  were  increased,  not  lessened, 
by  finding  Amy  idling  in  the  kitchen. 

"  What  is  this,  I  should  like  to  know  T"  began 
the  thrifty  dame  in  her  sharpest  tone.  44  Did 
not  I  bid  you  help  Martha  1  and  there  you  are 
sitting,  doing  nothing,  like  a  fine  lady !  You' 
will  oever  earn  salt  to  your  porridge ;  and  don't 
suppose  salt  or  porridge  either  will  fall  into  your 
mouth,  for  it  won't ;  you  must  work  for  it,  I  can 
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tell  you,  ay,  and  work  monstrous  hard,  too,  in 
these  bard  times.    T  shan't  keep  you  doinf  no- 
thing, no,  not  even  if  I  keep  you  ai  all;  so  jump   or  you  sbal^c&tehiitJ*1 
up  and  bustle  about,  or  you  may  just  go  and  beg  j     "  Don't  stay  out  long*  or  the  cold '  wis  "be  the 
in  the  streets  !"  |  death  of  you !"  wkfeperee  Martha,  as  she  tied 

44  The  poor  child  is  faintlike,  and  can't  bustle   on  the  old,  torn  sonnet,  and  arranged  the  rag- 
about,  ma'am,"  said  Martha,  who  had  a  kinder  ,  ged  kerchief  as  waienly  as  she- could. 


heart  than  her  mistress,  and  sufficient  spirit  to 
resist  her  tyranny." 

"  Nonsense,  it  is  a  pretence  to  get  out.  of 
working." 

"  It  ain't  no  pretence  at  all ;  the  poor  child  is 
very  ill,  and  would  have  tumbled  right  down  on 
the  stones  just  now,  if  I  had  not  caught  her." 

44  Then  why  does  she  sit  here  in  the  hot 
kitchen  1  why  does  she  not  go  out  in  the  airl" 

44  Because  the  cold  wind  is  sharp  enougfi  to 
shave  off  the  cat's  whiskers,  and  she  was  quite 
shivery  like  just  now,  poor  thing  !" 

"  Shivering  indeed,  with  such  a  hie  as.  that. 
You  burn  more  coals  than  your  head  is  worth, 
Martha,  though  I  am  always  telling  you  of  it. 
It  is  fire  enough  to  roast  an  ox  ;  there,  take  off 
those  three  large  lumps." 

M I  don't  see  any,  marm,"  said  Martha,  a 
little  pertly,  it  must  be  owned,  but  in  truth 
there  were  no  lumps  which  deserved  the  epithet, 
large. 

<(  You  won't  see,  you  mean,  being  impudent 
and  obstinate,  so  I  must  take  them  off  alB^f, 
and  do  you  go  into  the  air."  " 

44  Lauk,  marm  !  dont  send  the  poor  child  into 
the  cold,  it  will  be  the  death  of  her,  I  am  sure." 

"  No  great  harm  if  it  was,  but  I  did  not  ask 
your  opinion,  and  if  you  can't  hold  your  tongue, 
you  must  look  out  for  a  place  elsewhere.  Go 
out  and  take  a  little  walk !"  added  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, turning  with  an  imperious  air  to.  Amy. 

Martha,  who  stood  in  no  awe  of  her  mistress, 
partly  because  she  considered  that  mistress  only 
a  little  above  herself,  having  formerly  been 
lady's  maid  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  partly 
because  she  despised  her  on  account  of  her 
stinginess,  would  have  remonstrated  further, 
hut  Amy  whispering,  "  I  should  like  to  go  out," 
she  held  her  peace,  though  doubtful  of  the  pru- 
dence of  such  a  proceeding. 

'•  Make  haste ! — don't  stay  idling  and  whis- 
pering there !"  continued  Mrs.  Hopkins,  balanc- 
ing a  piece  of  coal  about  three  inches  square  in 
the  tongs. 

Amy  slid  off  her  chair,  and  crept  towards  the 
door,  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  move. 

41 8top  a  bit,"  cried  Martha,  4<  you  must  not 

fi  out  without  nothing  on,  it  is  pieroing  cold, 
will  just  run  up  and  bring  down  your  bon- 
net." 

14  You  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  don't  keep 
servants  to  wait  on  charity  children !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hopkins  in  wrath.  But  Martha  did  not 
bear,  or  would  not  heed  ;  her  laugh,  as  she  ran 
up  stairs,  proclaimed  the  latter. 

"  There,  that  is  all  I  could  find ;  this  torn 
old  bonnet,  and  ragged  handkecher,  that  never 
belonged  to  you,  I  am  sure,"  cried  Martha, 
holding  up  what  she  had  brought  down,  in  the 
most  contemptuous  manner.      "Where  is  the 


used  to  have,  niisal     You  will  be  frozen  with 
the  cold  in  these." 

"They  are  good  enough  for  a  beggar,  whose 
mother  swindled  honest  people,"  observed  Mrs. 


There  would  be  no  ham  if  it  was*"  said 
the  child,  in  aoceotsi  that,  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  good  natured  Martha,  "  Thank  you  very 
raeoh." 

44  Don't  coddle  up  the  brat  in  that  way !  Nb> 
wonder  ah*  ie  ill,  -though  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it,"  cried  Mrs.. Hopkins  sharply,  proceeding- 
to  the  parlour.  < 

Scarcely  venturing  to  glance  at  Mrs.  Marsh's 
lest,  her  tyrant  should  be  looking,  poor  Amy- 
passed  up  the  street  with  downcast  eyes,  nev 
thsr  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

14  What  do  you  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  path 
for,  pushing  against  your  betters? 'Observed  a. 
sour  voice. 

Recovering  herself  from  the  shock,  for  she* 
had  been  the  pushed,  not  the  pushing,  Amy 
glanced  up  at  the  speaker.  It  was  Mrs.  Bates 
with  her  two  girls,  who,  after  staring  at  her  for 
a  few  seconds,  walked  on,  with  contemptuous 
looks. 

Before  they  passed  out  of  bearing,  she  caught 
the  words,  ■"  beggar,  and  swindler;"  words  that 
fell  on  her  heart  like  the  branding  iron  on  1ae> 
quivering  flesh,  bringing  fresh  to  her  mind  all 
the  scornful  jests  and  bitter  sneers  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins  and  her  children.  Her  thin,  pale  face 
was  bowed Jower  on  her  besom,  and  she  went 
on  her  way  with  a  quicker,  yet  more  timid  step; 
creeping,  along. at  the  very. edge  of  the  path, 
and  never  ones  raising  her  eyes,  lest  she  should 
read  still  more  cutting  reproofs  in  -the  faces  of 
those  whom  she  met. 

She  reached  the  wicket  that  opened  Into  the 
church  yard,  glanced  hastily  round  to  see  that 
she  was  not  watched,  then  gliding  through, 
rushed,  ts  Iter  mother's  grave,  and  throwing 
herself  upon,  it,  sobbed  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

The  bright  autumnal  tints  which  had  won 
Mrs.  Fitzalan'e  admiration  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  were  now  nearly  gone;  instead  of  a 
gladdening  sun,  there  was  a  cold,  raw  mist ; 
the  wind  swept  through  the  tranches  of  the 
trees,  with  a  wild,  wailing  mean,  shaking  off*  the 
little  foliage  left;  and  showers- of  damp,  cold 
leaves  fell  on  the  weeping  girl,  and  strewed  the 
high,  wet  grass.  The  leaves  were  unfeK,  the 
wailing  wind  unheard,  the  child  was  alone  with 
her  grief,  and  the  heart  of  the  young  and  deso- 
late girl  too  full  of  its  first  deep  woe  to  have 
room  for  the  feeling  of  eoid  or  fear. 

Bitter-  was  the  north  wind;  bet  not  one- 
half  as  cold  as  the  icy  chill  that  had  fallen  on 
her  own  warm  heart.  Nor  was  the  bowling 
breeze  one-half  as  harsh  and  grating  en  her  ear, 
as  the  hitter  taunts  of  lew  and  selfish  cunning. 

The  freezing  wind,  the  cold,  damp  leaves,  the 
chilly  earth,'  were  lor  a  time  unheeded,  so  wild 
was  the  tumult  of  grief  within  ;  there  was  no 


pretty  little  bonnet,  and  nice,  warm  shawl  you    calm  left  to  receive  the  impressfens  of  things 


without  t  the  long  pent  op:  tears  hurst  forth  in  a 
passionate  gush*  and  clinging  round  the  grave 
as-  though  it  had  oeen  her  mother's  form,  she 
called  on  that  mother  to  take  her  away  from 
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me  scornful  and  harsh,  and  gi?e  her  a.'  place  ta 
side,  her .!  The  last  faint  gUoMner  of  hope  was 
gone^-the  darkness  of  despair  bad  coma  "  God 
will  protect,  you,  niy  child,  I  leave  you  to  bis 
care !"  were  her  mother's  parting  words,  and 
till- now  those  words  bad  abed  a  gleam  of  light 
athwart  the  gloom  of  her  after  lot,  but  now  she 
felt  forsaken  by  God  aa  well  &•  man;  ber  child- 
ish, hopeful  trust  was  goner  and  nothing  now 
was  left  her  but  tne'pasaiouate  longing,  to  lie 
dovfa  and  die,  to  rest  in  the  grave  by  ber  moth- 
er's side.  Bitter,  indeed,  must  be  the  woe 
which  makes  so  yoqpg  a  child  dead  -ty  the  Joys 
and.,  hopes  of  life. 

Amy  was  young,  too  young  to  understand, 
why  God  afflicts;  or  how,  at  His  word,  the  light 
of  dawn  springs  out  of  the  darkness,  of  night*-? 
how  evil  is  made  to  work  for  good,  eternal  if. 
not  temporal,  to  those  who  love  and  place,  their 
trust  in  Hiin — and  "how  sorrow,"  to  use.  the 
touching  language  of  poor  L.  E.,  L.,  "  is  indeed, 
the,  Angel,  who  aits  at  the  gate  of  Heaven '" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  wilder  the  storm,  the  sooner  the  lull. 
By  degrees  the  passionate  grief  of  the  lonely 
child, became  more  calm,  worn  out  by  its  own 
violence,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  she 
feej  the  cold  and,  night  damp.  Pressing  ber 
lips'  to  the  earth,  she  arose,  and  seating  herself 
beside  the  grave,  drew  from  ber  bosom  the 
relics  so  fondly  cherished  there,  the  locket  and 
letter  placed  in  her  hands  by  her  dying  mother, 
and  a  lock  of  that  mother's  hair.  She  took  no 
note  of  time— she  thought  not.,  of  returning  to 
Mrs.  Hopkins— she  would  not,  she  dared  not 
think  of  that ;  her  head  grew  giddy  if  she  did ; 
she  only  thought  of  dying  on  her  mother's  grave  1 
So  there  she  sat  in  the  keen  November  wind, 
with  tangled  hair,  for  her  combs  and  brushes 
had  been  taken  by  the  young  Hopkinses,  as 
well  as, her  clothes,  shivering  in  the  cold,  her 
pale  face  looking  almost  ghastly,  her  shrunken 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  faint  and  hungry,  cowr 
ering  down  to  keep  herself  out  of  the  sweep  of 
the  wintry  blast,  yet  hugging  to  her  breast  the 
parting  gifts  of  the  fond  parent  now  no  more, 

"  Hey  day  !  what  are  you  at  here  1  Are  .the, 
dishes  ail  washed?!'  cried,  a  harsh  voice,  beside 
her. 

Poor  Amy  started  up  with  a  scream.  Abr 
sorbed  in  her  sorrow,  she  was  unconscious, of 
the  presence  of  others.  Before,  her  stood  Ste- 
phen Hopkins,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  one  of  her 
moat  cruel  tormentors,  and  by  bis  side,  Master 
Bates  about  three  years  younger.  Trembling 
with  fear  she  sank  down  without  speaking, 
shrinking  into  as  smsil.a spas^ae,  she  could,  as 
though  in  the  vain,  hopei  of  escaping  further 
cowmen.*. 

•'  What  are  you  doing  here,  I  aayl  And. why 
don't  you  answer  when,  I  speak  to  you  1  I  will 
teach  you  to  be  sullen — What  have,  you  got  ja 
your  hand?'  oonjjnued  Stephen,,  making  a  snatch 
at  the  locket,  which  she  had  hitherto  contrived 
to  keep  oat  oT  bis  sight. 

"Mamma  gave  it  me  the  night  she  died," 
faltered  poor  Amy,  thrusting  her  treasures  in- 
side her  frock  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  fearful 
to  increase  his  ill  will 'by  giving  no  reply. 


15. 

"Let  me  see, it.'* 

"  Ob  !  no,  no.  No  one,  must  see.  it,"  cried1 
Amy,  certain,  from  experience,  that  once  in  the; 
bands  .of  Stephen,  Hopkins,  th^re  it  would  re- 
main. 

14  But  I  will  see  it  J"  replied  Stephen  in  anger, 
again  making  a  snatch  at  the  locket  as  he  spoke. 

44  Oh !  don't  let  him  tajte  IU"  cried  Amy  look- 
ing at  Master  Bates,  who  had.  called  her  his 
little  wife,  his  little  love !  the  day  she  had  gone 
to  his  mother's  house,  and  committed  a  thou- 
sand boyish  follies  to  win  the. smiles  of  hie  sis- 
ter's, pretty  playfellow. 

41  That  is  a  good  un !"  exclaimed  Stephen 
Hopkins  with  an  insultjng  laugh.  "  As  if  Mas- 
ter Bates  would  help  such  a  little  dirty  beggar 
to  keep  what  is  not  her.  own.  Your  mother 
was  a  cheat,  so  we  have  a  right  to  all  she  left,, 
and  precious  little  that  was  too,  for  a  lady  as 
she  called  herself.  A  pretty  lady  truly,  coulfi 
not  pay  forhe^own  funeral." 

44 Mamma  did  not  cheat!*'  cried  Amy  pas* 
sionately. 

44 She  did,  you  little  beggar!  Give  me  the 
thing  directly  or  I  will  beat  you  black  and  blue !" 

44  You  shall  kill  me  first !"  cried  Amy,  roused 
to  resistance  by  the  insolent  manner,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  dying  mother's  injunction, 
never  to  part  with  the  locket. 

44  Serve  you  right  if  I  did,  you  little  thief! 
stepping  back  and  looking  so  proud.  Do  you 
think  I  care  for  your  airs?  mother  will  give  it 
you  for  them.    I  will  have  the  trinket  any  how." 

44  Save  me !  save  me !"  screamed  poor  Amy, 
excited  to  the  hope  of  succour  by  hearing  foot- 
steps behind  her,  and  springing  back  to  avoid 
the  rude  grasp  of  Stephen,  who  tore  off  her  bon- 
net in. endeavouring  to  detain  her.  44  Save  me ! 
Oh,  save  me!"  cried  Amy  still  more  passion- 
ately, as  a  slight,  pale  boy,  of  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, stepped  forward  to  her  side. 

44 1  will,"  said  the  stranger  boy. 

The  words  were  few,  the  voice  was  low,  but 
the  look  and.  tone  were -so  resolute,  so  self-con- 
fiding., and,  withal  so  kind,  that  the  deserted  girl 
placed  her. hand  in  his,  assured  of  protection 
now,  if  not  hereafter. 

44  What  will  you  do,  young  whipper  snapper  V 
asked  Stephen,  scornfully. 

44  Protect  this  little  girl,"  replied  {he  boy,  with , 
the  same  calm,4rm  tone,  showing  no  other  trace 
of  passion  than  a  deep  flushing  on  his.  pale,  thin 
cheek.. 

44  And  how  will  you  set  about  it,  Master  whip- 
ping-post 1  Why,  I  ana  double  your  size  and 
strength." 

44  h  is  not.  a  strong  arm,  but  a  strong  mind 
and  good  cause  that  wins." 

44  Ho,  ho !  we  will  soon  try  that.  Or  suppose 
I  could  not  lick  you.  myself,  here  is  Master  Bates 
to  help  me." 

<'  Two  to  ooeu    A  fit  thing  for,  a  coward  to   . 
do,  who  could  threaten  to  beat  a  girl !" 

4- 1  am  no  coward,  as  you  shall  find,  young 
skin, and  hone!"  exclaimed  Stephen  in  wrath, 
amazed  at  the  stranger  boy's  calm,  but  cutting,, 
reproof.  "Make  the  little,  beggar. give  up  the 
trinket,  and  beg  my  pardon  for  your  impudence, 
or  I  will  beat  you  both  within  an  inch  of  your 
lives." 

44 1  shall  do  neither,  so  you  may  do  your  worst," 
replied  the  boy,  preparing  himself  to  meet  the 
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threatened  attack,  as  he  whispered  Amy  to  run 
<home,  little  thinking,  alas !  what  a  home  hers 
'was. 

"  No,  no,"  sobbed  Amy,  "  you  must  net  be 
hurt  for  me.  Here,  take  the  locket  and  give 
turn ;  mamma  will  not  be  angry— you  are  so 
kind." 

**  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  boy,  put- 
ting hack  the  locket  which  she  held  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  towards  him.  "  Stand  in  that  corner 
there,  if  you  won't  go  home ;  he  shall  not  touch 
you,  if  I  can  help  it." 

<-  But  you  can't  help  it,"  cried  Stephen,  aiming 
a  blow  at  the  boy's  eye,  which  was  only  half 
■avoided.  "  I  will  beat  you  to  a  jelly  first,  and 
then  I  will  beat  her  the  same !" 

44  We  will  see,"  said  the  boy,  his  dark  eyes 
^flashing  fire  as  be  sprang  on  his  insulting  oppres- 
sor, giving  loose  to  the  indignation  which,  young 
•as  he  was,  he  had  before  controlled. 

"  Take  care,  or  I  shall  twist  you  into  rags  ?" 
-cried  Stephen,  who  was,  in  truth,  nearly  double 
the  size  of  bis  slender  opponent,  who,  conscious 
-of  his  inferior  strength  if  they  came  to  blows, 
twined  round  his  adversary  like  an  eel,  his  lithe- 
some limbs  turning  round  like  willow  wands. 

They  fell  to  the  ground  writhing,  grappling, 
now  one  uppermost  and  now  the  other ;  the  rage 
of  Stephen  veqting  itself  in  oaths  and  abuse,  till 
the  exhaustion  of  the  struggle  checked  his  words ; 
the  anger  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  other 
shown  only  in  the  desperate  energy  with  which 
lie  continued  the  combat,  even  wheu  conscious 
that  bis  strength  was  failing  fast,  and  that  be 
cnust  succumb  ere  long.  Master  Bates  stood 
looking  on  like  a  patronising  amateur,  taking  no 
further  part  in  the  fight  than  encouraging  Ste- 
phen by  a  few  slang  expressions,  such  as  "go 
it,"  and  so  forth ;  whilst  Amy  filled  the  air  with 
her  screams,  only  prevented,  girl  as  she  was, 
from  trying  to  assist  her  protector  by  her  in- 
ability to  decide  bow  this  could  be  best  accom- 
plished. 

"  How  now,  Cecil !  What,  fighting !"  ex- 
claimed an  elderly  gentleman  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, who  had  hurried  across  the  churchyard  on 
hearing  Amy's  shrieks.  "I  bad  hoped  your 
naturally  impetuous  spirit  was  kept  under  bet- 
ter control.  Let  me  see  no  more  of  this ;  it  ill 
fits  the  son  of  a  minister  of  peace  to  be  brawling 
here  among  the  dead,  and  in  the  sight  of  God's 
holy  house." 

»'  I  fought  to  defend  another,  and  that  a  de- 
fenceless girl  !'*  said  Cecil,  rising  breathless  and 
flushed  from  the  unequal  combat. 

"  It  was  my  fault— do  not  blame  him — he  was 
ao  kind — so  very  kind !"  faltered  poor  Amy. 

Mr.  Alleyne,  the  rector  of  Castle  Coombe, 
turned  in  surprise  towards  this  faltering  speak- 
er. Dirty,  ragged,  with  wild,  matted  hair,  and 
akin  that  wore  the  sickly  bue  of  disease ;  still 
there  was  something  about  the  child  to  win  and 
rivet  attention.  The  tone  and  manner  were 
those  of  one  highly  born  and  bred,  making  the 
contrast  of  her  ragged  garments  strange  and 
startling ;  but  it  was  the  energy,  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  looks  and  tone,  the  mingled  boldness 
and  timidity  of  attitude,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
tearful  lustre  of  the  large  brown  eyes,  dimmed 
though  they  were  by  her  late  weeping,  which 
constrained  and  commanded  the  interest  of  the 
beholder. 


44  No,  dont  blame  her,  sir ;  she  begged  me 
not  to  fight,  but  I  could  not  stand  by  and  see 
her  robbed  and  beaten."  observed  Cecil  rather 
proudly,  hurt  at  the  rebuking  tone  of  his  re- 
prover. 

•'Who  would  have  robbed  and  beaten  her!" 
asked  Mr.  Alleyne,  turning  from  Amy  to  look 
on  the  other  combatant.  **  What,  you,  Stephen 
Hopkins  1  Would  you  rob  a  poor  child,  aod 
then  fight  with  my  grandson  because  be  would 
not  allow  it  1  I  am  grieved  and  shocked  to  hear 
this." 

44  How  should  I  guess  it  was  your  grandson, 
when  I  never  saw  him  before,  and  did  not  know 
you  were  come  backV  replied  Stephen,  dog- 
gedly. 

41 1  will  say  nothing  of  its  being  mv  grand- 
son, Stephen,  but  he  is  a  delicate  boy,  not  half 
your  size ;  to  fight  at  all  is  sinful :  to  fight  hira 
cowardly !  and  to  rob  or  beat  that  poor  trem- 
bling child  is  worse  than  all.  The  helpless 
are  God's  own  peculiar  care,  and  they  who 
seek  to  injure  them  will  feel  his  vengeance.  It 
is  to  the  meek  that  he  has  promised  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  earth — it  is  to  the  poor  in  spirit 
that  be  says,  the  'Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
yours.'  " 

'♦Young  master  there  was  impudent,  and 
that  little  beggar  has  got  what  does  not  be- 
long to  her,"  answered  the  sulky  Stephen, 
glaring  at  Cecil.  "  Her  mother  was  a  swind- 
ler, and  cheated  my  mother  oat  of  lots  of 
money." 

"Don't  believe  him!"  cried  Amy,  passion- 
ately; "mamma  was  good — mamma  did  not 
cheat  any  one !" 

"  That  is^  a  lie,  you  Kttle  beggar !  Tour  mo- 
ther was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  and 
cheated  mine  oat  of  board,  and  lodging,  and 
what  not.    Come  along  with  me,  directly  !" 

44  Oh !  don't  let  hira  take  me !"  pleaded  the 
terrified  child,  starting  back  from  his  grasp,  aud 
involuntarily  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  Cecil, 
while  her  imploring  eyes  were  turned  from  him 
to  his  grandfather. 

**  Don't  be  frightened ;  we  will  see  yon  safe 
home "  said  Cecil,  before  Mr.  Alleyne  could 
reply. 

44 1  have  no  home  now !"  said  Amy,  and  her 
tone  was  touchingly  sad. 

*'  No  home,  my  poor  child !"  observed  Mr. 
Alleyne,  kindly.    t4  Where  is  your  mother !" 

•4  There— there,"  sobbed  Amy,  pointing  to 
the  grave,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief. 

Tears  started  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Alleyne,  and 
his  grandson. 

it  Where  are  your  other  friends  and  rela- 
tives 1"  questioned  the  former  with  warm  in- 
terest. 

"I  have  no  friends— nobody  loves  or  cares 
for  me  now!"  sobbed  Amy  in  reply;  then 
glancing  up  with  a  wild  excitement  in  look 
and  tone,  she  added, 

44  They  say  I  shall  not  live  long.  Oh !  I  wish 
I  was  dead  now !" 

44  Hush  !  hush !  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne, 
placing  his  band  on  her  bead  in  gentle  and 
pitying  reproof.  4<  This  rebellion  against  God's 
will  is  sinful,  but  you  are  young  and  know  not 
how  sinful  yet.    How  old  are  yon  t" 

"  Eight  yesterday,  and  no  one  kissed  me,  do 
one  blessed  me!" 
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44  Poor  child  !"  said  Mr.  AUeyne,  while  Cecil 
.pressed  her  small,  thin  hand  in  sympathy. 

"Don't  believe  a  word  she,  says,  she  is  a 
tittle  liar !  Come  home  to  tea !"  cried  Stephen, 
who  was  old  enough,  and  cunning  enough,  to 
comprehend  the  impolicy  of  allowing  Mr.  Al- 
ieyne  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  child's  real 
-condition. 

**  Don't  make  roe  go  with  him,  and  I  won't 
4rouhle  any  one !"  pleaded  the  trembling  child. 
"  Only  let  me  lie  here  and  die  !  I  shall  soon 
be  with  mamma.1' 

u  No,  no,  my  child,  you  must  not  lie  there ; 
it  is  cold  and  damp,  and  will  soon  be  dark." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  cold,  or  the  damp,  or  the 
darkness,  only  don't  send  me  back  with  him ; 
they  are  all  so—" 

"All  so  what?"  asked  Mr.  Alleyne,  as  the 
"Child  stopped  abruptly,  checked  by  a  threaten- 
ing gesture  from  Stephen.  "  No  one  shall  hurt 
you  for  telling  the  truth.'* 

"  They  are  all  so  unkind — they  will  beat  me !" 
whispered  poor  Amy,  shuddering  as  she  spoke. 

41 1  must  enquire  into  this,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne, 
-after  soothing  the  terrified  child  with  a  pro- 
mise of  pro*  ection.  '*  The  difficulty  is,  to  know 
of  whom  to  enquire." 

"I  think  I  can  tell  you  as  much  as  most 
people  about  that  little  girl,  sir,"  remarked  a 
tall,  thin  female,  with  a  prim,  formal  manner, 
stepping  forward.  "  Supposing  this  is  the  child 
Mrs.  March  has  been  telling  me  of,  though  she 
does  not  look' much  like  a  lady's  child,  I  roust 
say,  so  ragged  and  dirty." 

4kThese  are  not  the  clothes  dear  mamma 
gave  me,"  said  Amy  quickly,  reddening  up  to 
the  very  temples  at  the  charge  of  dirt  and  rags. 
"  They  took  away  all  my  things,  and  make  me 
do  dirty  work." 

"  Oh  !  my,  you  lying  little  beggar !"  exclaim- 
ed Stephen  Hopkins,  in  pretended  horror  at  her 
wickedness.  "  To  say  this  when  we  were  all 
so  kind  to  you,  though  your  mother  did  cheat 
and  swindle  us  out  of  so  much.  If  I  don't  tell 
mother  how  you  lie!"  and,  so  saying,  Stephen 
took  his  departure  to  prepare  Mrs.  Hopkins  for 
the  future.  For  when  the  good  rector  under- 
took to  right  the  wronged,  It  was  well  known 
that  he  never  stopped  till  all  that  man  could  do 
*ras  done. 

44  It  is  all  true,  indeed  it  is,  only  ask  Mrs. 
Marsh !"  said  Amy,  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other.  «•  They  say  washing  wastes  water,  and 
uses  soap,  and  it  does  not  matter  bow  dirty  and 
ragged  I  am,  for  nobody  cares  for  me  now !" 

. "  Shocking,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jelf,  the  house- 
keeper at  Castle  Coombe,  who  had  a  house- 
'keeper's  proper  horror  of  dirt  and  wickedness. 
44 1  never  beard  anything  so  dreadful — waste 
water,  indeed,  and  use  soap.    Poor  child  I" 

"Who  was  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jelf,  as  you 
know  all  that  is  known  of  this  poor  child  t" 
asked  Mr.  Alleyne  gravely,  though  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  worthy  woman's  su- 
perabundant horror  at  the  wickedness  of  non- 
-attfntion. 

**  She  called  herself  Mrs.  Fttzallan,  a  widow, 
bat  some  in  the  village,  I  am  shocked  to  say, 
doubt  whether  she  was  ever  married." 

"Oh  yes  she  was;  I  am  sure  she  was!" 
<5ried  Amy,  resolutely,  aware,  from  the  taunts 
of  the  Hopkinses,  that  such  a  report  affected  the 
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good  character  of  her  roothei,  though  she  was 
too  young  to  comprehend  clearly  why.    44 1  am 
sure  she  was,  Tor  I  hearcj  her  say  so ;  and  then  - 
she  cried,  because  grandpapa  was  not  there,  I 
suppose." 

44 1  hope  it  may  prove  so,"  said  Mrs.  Jelf,  a 
prim  old  maid  of  fifty,  with,  some  thought,  over 
particular  notions  as  to  propriety,  but  who,  be- 
neath a  formal  exterior,  hid  a  warm  and  feeling 
heart.  "  Let  the  mother  be  what  she  would,  I 
fear  the  poor  child  has  been  hardly  used,"  she 
added  ;  and  stepping  aside  with  Mr.  Alleyne, 
she  told  him  all  she  bad  learnt  from  Mrs.  Marsh 
and  others. 

44  Here  they  come,  mother,  all  of 'em !"  cried 
Stephen  Hopkins.  "  I  told  you  they  would,  so 
I  shall  be  off.  You  don't  need  me  to  help  you 
to  tell  lies,"  and  away  went  the  honest  and  du- 
tiful son,  leaving  his  thrifty  parent  to  make  good 
her  own  story  if  she  could.  "  Mother  is  sharp, 
but  she  won't  do  the  parson,  for,  somehow  or 
other,  he  always  finds  out  the  troth,"  was  Ste- 
phen's thought,  as  he  slipped  out  at  the  back 
door,  giving  Martha  a  pus!)  as  he  passed,  from 
sheer  ill  humour. 

Stephen  was  right :  his  mother  was  sharp, 
and  did  not  need  him  to  tell  lies  for  her,  but, 
nevertheless,  she  could  not  "do  the  parson," 
whose  high  integrity  commanded  respect,  even 
where  his  gentleness  failed  to  win  love. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  give  up  every- 
thing led  by  the  late  Mrs.  Fitzallan,  even  to  the 
watch  found  behind  her  pillow,  and  which  had 
thus  escaped  being  sealed  up  by  Mr.  Wofley ; 
and  Mr.  Alleyne.  after  remonstrating  with  her 
on  her  cruelty,  of  which  the  child's  ill  looks  and 
nervous  fear  were  proofs  sufficient,  and  paying 
all  she  could  fairly  claim,  quitted  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  the  little  Amy,  who  clung  to  Ce- 
cil's hand,  as  the  timid  and  grateful  cling  to 
those  from  whom  they  feel  certain  of  receiving 
kindness  and  protect ipn. 

44  She  does  look  a  little  more  respectable  now, 
and  almost  pretty  when  she  speaks,"  observed 
Mrs.  Jelf,  who  walked  behind  with  the  good 
rector,  while  the  children  went  on  before,  point- 
ing to  Amy  as  she  spoke,  who  had  been  hastily 
dressed  by  Martha  in  the  frock,  bonnet,  and 
shawl  which  Mrs.  Hopkins  would  fain  have  ap- 
propriated to  herself;  "  and  I  like  the  way  she 
took  leave  of  the  maid ;  she  has  a  grateful  tem- 
per, I  think." 

44 1  think  she  has,"  replied  Mr.  Alleyne :  a 
thought  converted  into  a  conviction  by  the  de- 
light with  which  Amy  exclaimed  At  that  mo- 
ment, clasping  her  hands  with  real  joy,  "There 
is  dear,  kind  Mrs.  Marsh  at  the  window !  May 
Iran  in  and  see  her!" 

"  Better  not  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Jelf;  "this  is 
her  first  day  of  sitting  up,  and  she  must  not  be 
tired." 

"To-morrow,  then,  perhaps!"  said  Amy, 
kissing  her  hand  to  the  good  baker's  wife,  who 
was  watching  for  her ;  one  of  the  neighbours 
having  reported  the  rector's  visit  to  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins. 

The  ready  docility  and  good  humour  with 
which  Amy  yielded  went  far  to  win  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Jelf,  who  considered  obedience  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  virtues,  while  it  disproved 
the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  that  she  was  sul- 
len and  obstinate. 
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"Here,  miss,  mother  has  eent  you  these 
„.  cakes,  and  hopes  to  he  weQ  enough  to  see  yoo 
. to-morrow,"  said  the  bakers  boy,  who  had  been 
so  fond  of  gathering  flowers  for  the  pretty  little 
lady,  at  he  always  called  her.  "  We  hare  both 
been  ill  and  like  to  die,  and  father  could  not 
think  of  anything  hut  us,  or  else  yoo  should 
have  had  some  before.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hopkins 
han't  tried  to  starve  you ;  you  looks  very  poor- 
ly. But  I  must  not  stay  talking  here  or  the 
fever  will  come  back,  it  is  so  cold,"  and  nodding 
kindly  yet  respectfully  to  Amy,  and  making  his 
best  bow  to  the  rector  and  Mrs.  Jelf,  for  the 
latter  considered  herself,  and  was  considered  by 
others,  a  grand  person  in  the  village,  Jem  Marsh, 
as  he  was  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father,  ran  back  into  the  shop,  pulling  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat  for  fear  of  catching  cold,  so 
sharp  was  the  keen  norCh  wind. 

A  piece  of  dry  bread  and  two  half-boiled  po- 
tatoes was  all  poor  Amy  had  eaten  that  day, 
and  there  was  to  the  full  as  much  hunger  as 
gratitude  in  the  eager  glance  which  she  cast  on 
the  cakes ;  but  checking  herself  ere  her  little 
fingers  had  touched  them,  she  offered  them  first 
to  the  rector  and  Mrs.  Jelf,  and  would  taste 
none  herself  till  Cecil  bad  taken  what  she  thought 
the  nicest.  Her  eager  manner  of  eating  show- 
ed  how  hungry  she  really  was.  All  this  bad 
been  marked  by  her  new-made  friends,  and  the 
hearts  half  won  before,  were  now  wholly  hers. 

"  Poor  child !  she  must  be  taken  care  of," 
said  Mr.  Alleyne,  speaking  rather  to  himself 
than  his  companion,  a  habit  of  his  when  ponder- 
ing on  that  which  puazled  him.  "  Her  air  and 
conversation  proclaim  her  of  good  birth  and 
breeding,  hut  she  seems  deserted  by  all  her 
relatives  and  thrown  on  the  kindpess  of  gran- 
gers. Her  mother  has  left  nothing  of  value  ex- 
cept her  watch,  that  is,  if  we  are  tp  believe  Mrs. 
Hopkins  and  the  inveqtory;  and  there  seems 
so  else  to  discover  her  connections  on  either 
side.  My  means  are  scanty ;  and  this  foreign 
journey,  and  Grey's  expensive  illness,  have  teft 
me  little  to  give  away ;  but  a  deserted  orphan 
has  a  claim  on  all  Christian  hearts  which  most 
not  he  denied.  Would  that  my  daughter  were 
alive,  for  I  am  growing  old  and  know  little  of 
the  bringing  up  of  girls ;  but  I  roust  do  my  best. 
It  waa  God's  will  to  call  my  daughter  early  to 
himself,  and  I  doubt  not  his  will  was  good, 
though  it  was  hartf  to  think  so  at  the  time." 

"  Ah!  poor  Miss  Jane !  she  was  the  sweetest 
lady  I  ever  knew,"  replied  Mrs.  Jelf,  echoing 
the  good  minister's  sigh.  "  And  Master  Cecil 
seems  to  take  alter  her,  only  be  has  some  of 
his  papa's  fire  too,  and  all  the  better  perhaps, 
poor  Mrs.  Grey  waa  too  gentle  to  make  her  way 
in  this  world.  How  should  she  when  her  heart 
waa  so  much  in  the  next.  As  for  this  poor 
child,  sir,  with  your  good  leave,  I  think  she  had 
better  go  home  With  rae  for  a  time  at  least,  tiH 
we  see  what  *he  is  likely  to  turn  out.  For  a 
man  can't  know  much  about  the  bringing  op  of 
a  girl,  how  should  he  t  and  it  wants  a  respecta- 
ble well  mannered  female,  to  teach  a  girl  how 
to  behave  with  propriety." 

"Perhaps  it  does,"  Said  the  good  rector,  a 
half  stnile  chasing  away  his  sadness,  as  he  look- 
ed  at  the  prim,  formal  figure  who  walked  with  a 
mincing  step  beside  bim. 

Mrs.  Jelf,  as  she  chose  to  be  called,  had  her 


peculiarities  and  her  partrcmajklee,  hey  railing* 
and  her  fbtbtee;  but  she  bad  many  good  add 
sterling  qualities  to  set  against  them  in  the 
other  scale.  She  could  not  abide  immorality, 
or  forwardness,  as  she  waa  wont  to  aay,  and 
the  scandalous  doubted  Whether  the  last  was 
not  counted  as  heinous  a  sin  as  the  first ;  bat 
no  one  felt  more  truly  for  real  suffering,  or  was 
more  anxious  to  alleviate  it.  ' 

"  r  am  sure  it  does !"  she  replied  with  greater 
emphasis.  "  It  is  only  a  woman  who  ean  teach 
a  woman  how  to  behave.  So  this  little  girl 
shall  go  with  me  to  the  Castle  now,  and  then 
we  can  settle  what  to  do  with  heir  afterwards. 
Perhaps,  I  may  place  her  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  if  I  find  her  decent  and  clean  j  I  shall 
want  some  one  to  help  me  when  the  family 
come  back."   • 

44  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Jelf,  for  helping  me  out  of 
a  dilemma ;  but  I  know  your  Kindness  of  old, 
and  the  father's  voice  faltered  as  ho  remem- 
bered how  WeQ  she  had  nursed  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Grey,  We  can,  as  yon  say,  settle  about 
her  future  station  hereafter." 

While  this  discussion  waa  going  on  amoog^ 
the  eiders,  the  young  ones  were  carrying  on  a 
discourse  after  the  fashion  ot  their  years ;  the 
boy  of  twelve  looking  down  with  a  kind,  but 
protecting  air  on  the  girl  of  eight,  and  ahe  ia 
her  turn  looking  up  with  a  grateful  feeling, 
amounting  almost  to  affectionate  reverence,  at 
the  delicate  boy  of  twelve,  who  had  fought  with 
her  tyrant,  nearly  double  his  size,  to  save  her 
from  a  beating,  getting,  himself,  a  black  eye  and 
sundry  bruises  for  so  doing. 

14  Good  bye  sir,  and  thank  you  very,  very 
much !"  said  Amy  to  Mr.  Alleyne,  as  they  stood 
at  the  castle  door,  not  the  front  door;  Mrs. 
Jelf  never  allowed  any  one  but  grand  visiters  to> 
go  in  or  out  of  that  door  when  the  family  were 
away.  "  I  hope  you  won't  Name  him,  air,  lor 
not  letting*  Stephen  Hopkins  beat  me  and  take 
the  locket,"  she  added  timidly,  yet  earnestly, 
blushing  and  looking  down. 

«  Not  I,  indeed,  my  child.  I  like  the  courage 
that  springs  from  generous  motives,  and  if  any- 
thing of  passion  be  mingled*  with  his  homanity, 
I  leave  him  to  settle  that  with  his  conscience ; 
he  has  been  taught  to  look  into  his  own  bean 
aud  read  the  fail iuas  there.  But  you  are  shiver- 
ing now,  notwithstanding  that  warm  shawl. 

41  Yes,  sir,  I  am  very^very  cold." 

44  Cold;  and  with  that  burning  hand.  This  ta 
not  as  it  should  be,  Mrs.  Jelf,  bat  yoo  are  a  goad 
doctress  and  nurse,  and  will  see  to  it.* 

44  Yoo  may  depend  orttha^  Mr.  Aieyee.  The 
chihj  looks  very  ill." 

44  Good  bye,  little  Amy ;  I  will  come  sad  aee 
you  to-morrow,*  were  Ceoilt  parting  words, 
and  Amy  thought  she  had  heard  none  so  sweet 
since  her  mother's  death. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

41  Mat  I  not  get  upl"  asked  Amy,  lookmg 
imploringly  at' Mrs.  Jeff,  as  she  Msfaetf  the  last 
spoonful  of  broth  whicftrthe  worthy  hoaeekooper 
bad  been  coaxing  her4  to  take.         * 

"  Boot  be  impatient,  children  ehooM  never 
be  impatient ;  you  are  not  strong  eaoogh  to  ait 
up  yet 
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*0h !  yen  !  am  sure  I  could  sit  up.  my  head 
is  quite  well  now,1'  replied  Amy,  her  eager  tones 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  calm  speech,, 
and  formal  manner  of  her  burse  and  protectress. 

*•*  Yott  would  and  yourself  mistaken  if  I  let 
you  try ;  children  never  know  what  is  best  for 
them,  and  should  do  as  their  elders  tell  them, 
without  remonstrance." 

44  Only  one  Utile  half  hour  V  pleaded  Amy 
timidly. 

"  What  can  you  want  to  gat  up  so  for." 

"ICeeil  promised  to  oMnennd  see  me,  and  he 
talks  like  mamma." 

"Ceoil  indeed,  such  famnwrity  does  not  be- 
come you.  Master  Grey,  you  mean,"  observed 
Mis.  Jelf  reprovingly. 

"  He  told  mo  to  oall  him  Cecil/'  said  Amy, 
hanging  her  little  head  in  shame  at  the  reproof. 
*'  He  said  yesterday  he  would  come  and  see  me 
to-day,  arid  1  want  to  know  if  Stephen  hart  him 
much.  I  hate  been  dreaming  about  him  and 
poor  mamma  all  night0 

44  Yesterday,  child,  why  it  is  three  weeks  ago 
since  Master  Grey  fought  with  that  good  far 
nothing  Stephen  Hopkins!  Yon  were  taken 
thai  night  with  the  fever,  and  have  been  in  bed 
with  it  ever  since,  and  never  yooiseht  the  whole 
time  till  Una  morning." 

44  Three  weeks !"  repeated  Amy,  passing  her 
hand  across  her  brow,  as  though  to  dispel  some 
illusion.    44  And  who  nursed  me  aJl  that  timer* 

"  I  did,  to  be  sure,  and  Mrs.  Marsh  sometimes, 
but  I  not  ojd  dare  trust  her  alone  with  you  tnuoh,, 
for  aba  would  hare  been  the  death  of  yoo,  else, 
always  wanting  to  cram  you.'1 

"How  very  kind  of  yon  and  Mrs.  Marsh," 
said  Amy,  kissing  the  hand  which  was  arranging 
her  pillow.  "I  thought  nobody  eared  tor  me 
now  poor  mamma  la  gone." 

14  Don't  think  that,  child,  many  care  for  yoo. 
Be  good  and  obedient,  and  yoo  win  hare  plenty 
of  friends.  Why  Mr.  Alleyne  has  bean  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  see  how  you  ware  going 
on,  and  Master  Grey  too,  listening  outside  yoofr 
door  for  an  boor  together,  and  there  they  are 
dow,  I  should  not  wonder." 

44  How  are  you,  my  child !"  asked  Mr.  Alleyne, 
approaching  the  bed  and  taking  the  little  thin 
hand  in  his. 

"Much  better— nearly  well,  thank  you*  sir," 
answered  Amy,  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  his 
moo,  for  his  tenderness  of  look  and!  tone,  his 
words  *  my  child,'  had  toadied  her  youag  heart, 
ami  bound  her  to  him  by  the  strong  ties  of  love 
and  gratitude. 

44  In  a  young  lady**-  bedroom,  Master  6amr~ 
I  am  shocked  at  you !"  exclaimed  Mm.  Jeffi 
perceiving  that  Cecil  had  followed  hat  grand- 


with  Amy. 

••They  think 
where  he  baa 
enmuoingly. 

44  You  don*  say  no,  sir! 
never  be  done  in 
time  at  least." 


of  such  things  abroad 
-  Mr.  Alleyne 


4ueh  things  wil| 
I  bene,  not  in  my 


*  They  are  too  yoong  to  make  fc  any  harm, 
Mrs.  JajC,  so  let  the  children  hive)  their  talk 
hare,  whilst  we  have  oars  by  the  wmdo**,"  re- 
plied the  good  Rector  with  a  teagvrWntan&ife, 
amused  at  the  worthy  Woman's  ultra  propriety. 

44 1  have  been  longing  to  aee  yon,  and  to  show 


you  the  books  I  promised,"  began  Cecil  Grey, 
with  the  manner  of  a  kind  elder  brother. 

14  And  I  have  been  watting  to  see  you,  to 
know  if  that  wicked  Stephen  hurt  you  much. 
Oh  !  yes  he  did,  I  see  the  black  mark  on  your 
face  even  now.  And  this  was  ail  for  me,  and  I 
can  do  nothing  for  yon.'* 

44  Yes  Amy,  you  can,  you  can  be  my  little  sis- 
ter and  tore  me  very  much.  I  always  wanted  a 
sister  (o  play  with,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  had 
died  very  soon.    WiH  you  be  my  little  sister?" 

11  Oh  yes,  and  love  yen  very  much.  I  have  no 
one  to  love  now  dear  rnainma  js  gone." 

44  ft>r  shame,  master  Grey !  for  shame,  child ! 
for  shatne — I  am  shocked!  astounded!*'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jelf,  advancing  to  the  bed  in  a  per- 
fect horror,  as  Cecil  sealed  the  bond  of  their 
ehttdisii  agreement  on  Arny*s  Tfps. 

44  Run  off  Cecil,  the  poor  chfM  has  had  quite 
enough  of  talking  for  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne, 
unable  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  prim  house- 
keeper's consternation ;  had  he  laughed  outright 
even  he  might  not  have  been  forgiven.  44  They 
are  but,  children,  Mrs.  Jelf,"  he  added  in  a  low- 
er tone, 4<  do  not  let  us  make  them  think  them- 
selves man  and  woman  by  our  putting  an  evil 
construction  on  their  chtrdisb  acts.  Cecil  may 
find  the  parsonage  dull  without  a  plaything  or 
playfellow,  and  yet  his  health  is  too  delicate  to 
allow  of  my  sending;  him  to  school.  He  has 
taken  a  fancy  that  this  child  is  like  bis  little 
sister  who  died.  Let  him  treat  and  consider 
her  as  such ;  he  may  the  sooner  recover  from 
the  shock  of  bis  father's  death.  My  sole  re- 
maining tie  to  earth,  my  daughter's  child,  I  feel 
more  anxious  for  hhn  than  I  should.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  fade  away  as  his  poor  mo- 
ther did ;  and  yet,  if  God  so  willed  it,  he  could 
send  strength  as  well  as  suffering.  You  will  let 
them  be  much  together,  Mm.  Jelf,  it  may  divert 
his  thoughts  1" 

44  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  pot  it  m  that  wav," 
replied  the  worthy  housekeeper,  carried  by  her 
sympathy  for  the  good  rector,  out  of  her  firm- 
ness. 

Amy  wan  by  no  means  as  woff  as  she  be- 
lieved j  the  recent  fever,  joined  to  ,ner  previous 
suffering,  had  so  weakened  a  naturally  delicate 
frame,  that  it  was  some  weeks  before  she  could 
walk  across  tne  lawn  without '  support,  and 
many  more  before  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  And  yet  the  time  of  her  recovery 
seemed  neither  long  nor  tedious,  for  Cecil  Grey 
wooM  sit  for  lmrert>enfd*tMjf»bett  or  easy  chair, 
teTog  her  of  all  he*  bad  seen  abroad,  while 
accompanying  his  father  in  search  of  health, 
showing  her  the  prfote  and  cariosities  he  had 
ton****  home;  staging  to  her  the  aonga  of 
other  lands,  or  tenoning  hen  the  tongues  of  the 
Countries  in  winch  h*  lad  wjjoiamed,  and  which 
he  spoke  with  a  feeuwy  and  fluency  beyond 
hfe  years.  IT  he  had  an  attentive  fastener 
to  his  tales,  he  flmad  a  stW  anter  noni  to  ma 
teaching,  now-poor  Mrs.  Jetfwas  smaned  to  hear 
her  talking  in  what  seemed  to  her  unknown 
tangoes,  whilst  wren  Mr.  Alleyne  was  astonish- 
ed a<  her  anility  in  learning  ail  that  her  young 
protector  tenght,  thoo^  hex  moTe  eepeoial  tal- 
ent appeared  to  be  that  of  acquiring  foreign 
languages. 

••How  hanpy'they  look  them,  sitting  side  by 
Mrs,  Jelf,  directing  the  good 
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rector's  attention  to  Cecil  and  Amy,  who  were 
seated  together  on  an  antique  couch  in  the  grand , 
jpllery,  at  Castle  Coombe,  he  teaching  her  the 
notes  on  the  guitar,  which  he  had  learnt  to  play 
in  Italy,  she  laughing  at  her  own  awkward  at- 
tempts to  strike  the  notes  as  she  should,  and 
making  him  do  the  same  by  the  gay  drollery  of 
her  remarks. 

This  said  grand  gallery,  as  it  was  called,  mo- 
Ding  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
castle,  besides  family  fixtures  and  family  curi- 
osities, contained  also  the  family  library,  rich  in 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  books,  and  here  did 
Mr.  Alleyne,  with  the  full  permission  of  the  earl, 
spend  many  a  winter  morning,  or  cool  summer 
evening.  In  fadt  the  library  had  been  left  by  the 
earl  in  his  charge,  and  there  were  few  days  in 
the  year  that  he  might  not  be  found  there  at  one 
hour  or  another,  bending  over  some  favourite 
work,  holding  communion  with  some  favourite 
author.  He  did  not  read  that  the  world  might 
call  bim  learned,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  world's 
opinion  on  that  point ;  his  was  a  burning  thirst 
for  knowledge,  not  the  desire  of  display. 

These  daily  visits,  as  may  be  supposed,  brought 
him  often  in  contact  with  the  careful  housekeep- 
er, and  these  constant  meetings,  joined  to  her 
attention  to  his  dying  daughter,  had  lessened  the 
distance  between  their  respective  positions,  and 
caused  Mr.  Alleyne  to  regard  her  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  domestic.  He  knew  that  she  belonged  to 
a  good,  though  now  poverty-stricken  family,  re- 
duced from  the  higher  station  which  she  had  held 
in  her  childhood,  to  gain  her  living  as  she  best 
could,  and  even  while  sometimes  smiling  at  her 
boasts  and  lamentations  on  the  subject,  and  the 
dignity  she  maintained  in  consequence,  he  failed 
not  to  admire  the  plain,  good  sense-— the  strong 
integrity,  and  independent  spirit  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  accept  what  she  sometimes  consid- 
ered a  situation  beneath  her,  rather  than  be  a 
hanger  on  among  churlish  relatives,  a  slave  to 
their  humours  and  caprices.  Left  early  a  beg- 
gar, through  tbe  extravagance  of  her  father,  who 
had  dissipated  in  riot  the  little  left  by  his  prede- 
cessors, she  had  been  taught  none  of  the  accom- 
plishments, and  reared  in  none  of  the  luxuries 
of  a  lady ;  but,  on  many  points,  she  had  a  lady's 
feelings. 

-Happy,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Alleyne,  glan- 
cing up  from  a  work  which  be  was  reading  in 
his  favourite  winter  corner.  "They  care  little 
for  the  wind  and  rain  without,  thinking  only  of 
each  other,  Keep  peace  within,  Mrs.  JtT,  and 
fae  hears  hat  little  of  the  storm  which  -ages 
without." 

44Yery  true,  sir—yes,  very  true;  bat  than  «t 
is  not  always  no  easy  to  keep  peace  within,  as  I 
often  ted  to  my  cost.  One's  temper  is  often 
sorely  tried  in  soon  a  large  establishment  aa 
this.  It  is  so  much  trouble  to  keep  things  clean 
and  tidy,  nntoss  yon  look  after  all  yourself.  Ido 
think  people  gel  dirtier  every  day." 

44 1  hope  not,"  said  tbe  rector,  with  a  good  ho* 
natared  smile. 

44  Ah !  sir,  yon  always  hope  for  the  best,  hot 
if  yon  knew  the  number  of  dusters  and  noose- 
cloths  used  in  the  castle,  you  would  be  quite 
frightened.*' 

"  Then  I  won't  enquire,  and  yon  most  not  tell 
me.  I  see  everything  neat  and  dean,  and  wouU 
i  it  efleoted  by  fairies;  do  net  destroy  lbs 


illusion  by  telling  me  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
cotton,  flax,  and  wool." 

"  Clean  sir,  why  look  at  the  dost  on  yoor  coat." 

"  My  own  fault,  Mrs.  Jelf,  for  peeping  about  in 
an  out  of  tbe  way  corner  after  an  old  book,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Alleyne,  brushing  off  a  few  grains  of 
dust  from  his  sleeve. 

"  There  ought  to  be  no  out  of  the  way  corners 
at  Coombe  Castle,  and  never  shall  be  if  I  can 
help  it.  But  that  is  always  the  way  with  the 
housemaids,  they  care  for  nothing  but  jost  the 
outward  show.  I  would  have  the  coal  hole  as 
free  from  dust  as  the  grand  saloon,  and  I  am 
most  particular  about  the  library  here,  knowing 
you  like  to  take  down  the  old  books.  But,  there, 
I  see  you  are  thinking  me  over  particular,  and  it 
was  not  the  dost  I  wanted  to  speak  aboot.  It  is 
just  getting  into  March,  and  time  we  settled 
something  about  tbe  bringing  up  of  Miss  Amy.** 

44  That  point  seems  pretty  well  settled  without 
our  holding  a  set  discussion  on  the  subject.  Ce- 
cil has  adopted  her  as  his  sister,  and  is  teaching 
her  everything  he  knows  himself;  even  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  I  believe." 

"I  hope  not,  sir.  What  can  be  the  use  of 
Jjatin  or  Greek,  or  such  like  heathenish  things 
to  a  girl  tike  her!" 

"The  use,"  repeated  Mr.  Alleyne.  "There 
are  many  who  ask  the  use  of  the  beautiful  and 
ideal,  and  think  they  show  their  wisdom  by  tbe 
question,  living  in  sense,  but  dead  to  the  loftier 
stirrings  of  tbe  immortal  spirit  I  won't  ask  yoa 
the  use  of  the  beautiful  adornments  you  place  on 
the  table,  but  leave  you  to  discuss  the  value  of 
Latin  and  Greek  with  my  grandson,  who  has  ap- 
pointed himself  the  child's  tutor.  It  is  none  of 
my  doing,  ssve  that  I  taught  Cecil ;  boys  must 
learn  Latin  and  Greek,  so  the  world  says  at 
least.  The  good  which  the  many  gain  from  this 
learning  is  no  concern  of  mine,  being  too  old  to 
ran  a  tilt  with,  the  world  in  matters  that  touch 
not  religion  or' morality." 

44  It  is  all  very  well,  air,  for  boys  to  learn  Lat- 
in and  Greek,  I  know  they  roust,  and  it  may  do 
them  good,  but  it  hi  a  bad  thing  for  girls.  I 
have  heard  many  gentlemen  say  they  did  not 
like  learned  wives." 

44  Speculating  on  Amy's  marriage  already,  Mrs. 
Jelf;  of  all  people  in  the  world  I  did  not  expect 
this  from  you." 

44  One  must  look  forward  a  little,  air,"  stam- 
mered Mrs.  Jelf;  colouring  down  to  the  tips  of 
her  fingersat  the  rector's  meaning  smile.  Then 
assuming  a  more  formal  air  than  usual,  in  order 
to  cover  her  confusion,  she  continued,  using 
long  words  where  short  ones  would  have  done 
just  as  well  or  better ; 

44  It  is  the  poor,  deserted  orphan's  future  des- 
tination which  I  would  recommend  to  yoor  par- 
ticular consideration." 

"That  destination  is  already  decided  by  you 
and  Cecil,  and  I  have  only  to  submit ;  yoo  may 
look  yoor  denial  of  this  Mrs.  Jelf,  yet  neverthe- 
less it  is  the  simple  truth.  Cecil  is  resolved 
that  she  shall  be  accomplished  if  not  learned, 
and  you  fully  understand,  though  yoo  may  not 
have  said  so,  that  the  little,  dirty,  ragged  beggar, 
can  neither  become  an  assistant  in  Jtoaj  Marsb'o 
bake- House,  as  I  hear  the  good  woman  has  pro- 
posed, i**r  yoor  future  successor  in  the 
which  yoo  (tow  fill  so  well." 

44  Well  I  won't  deny— >* 
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"  No,  don't,  Mrs.  Jelf,  or  I  should  lor  once  be 
obliged  to  disbelieve  700.  The.chiW  is  wonder- 
fully changed,  thanks  to  your  care  and  kindness, 
and  we  both  understand  that  her  mother  was  a 
lady,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  her 
own  tastes  will  lead  her  to  something  different 
to  what  yon  proposed  on  seeing  her  first." 

"  Ladies  may  be  reduced  by  misfortune  to  un- 
dertake offices  considered  beneath  them,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Jelf,  drawing  herself  up  into  great- 
er stiffness. 

"There  may  be,  and  there  have  been-;  and  I 
honor  those  who,  bending  to  a  higher  will,  fulfil 
their  duties  in  such  offices,  not  only  with  strict 
probity  but  resignation  and  good  temper.  They 
merit  praise  for  bearing  well  a  heavy  trial,  but 
Amy's  tastes  tend  another  way,  she  has  a  thirst 
lor  knowledge,  and  a  strong  and  instinctive  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  her,  then  1*  asked 
Mrs.  Jelf,  unable  to  deny  that  the  child,  when 
alone,  had  always  a  book,  or  prints  in  her  hand. 

"  Not  send  her  away,  we  eould  not  part  with 
her  now.  Cecil  has  been  a  different  creature 
since  he  has  become  her  tutor,  and  her  innocent 
smiles  and  caresses  make  even  me  half  young 
again,  nor  do  yon  wish  to  lose  her  I  think. 
Could  wo  make  up  our  minds  to  send  her  from 
us,  one  look,  I  suspect,  would  soften  our  hearts 
and  change  our  purpose." 

**  I  should  not  wonder  sir,  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  look  there  is  no  withstanding. 
There  are  many  more  beautiful  eyes  in  the 
world,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  hers  say  so  pret- 
tily, <do  love  and  be  kind  to  me,'  that  there  is 
no  uttering  anything  cross  to  her,  let  me  try  ev- 
er so  much." 

"  Just  so  Mrs.  Jelf,  and  therefore,  I  see  noth- 
ing left  but  keeping  her  here,  and  doing  our  best 
not  to  spoil  her.  with  my  scanty  means  even 
CeeO  must  work  out  his  own  fortune,  and  so 
must  Amy,  should  we  fail  to  find  out  her  rela- 
tions. Since  we  cannot  give  her  an  indepen- 
dence, we  most  give  bar  a  good  education,  and 
then  procure  her  a  comfortable  situation  as  gov- 


"  A  comfortable  situation  as  governess !"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jelf,  "  that  may  be  not  so  easy  to  find . 
As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  and  I  have  seen 
something  of  this  in  my  life  time,  an  upper  ser- 
vant has  better  wages,  and' fewer  vexations. 
A  governess  is  like  an  unsteady  mould  of  jelly, 
too  good  for  the  servants'  hall,  not  good  enough 
for  the  parlour,  nobody  cares  for  her,  and  it  is 
well  for  her  if  she  cares  for  nobody.  She  is 
like  an  odd  cup  and  saueer,  never  suits  with  the 
rest  of  the  set,  or  like  a  dove  in  a  flock  of  jack- 
daws, where  every  one  is  for  plueking  and  pull- 
ing her  to  pieees.  She  might  as  well  be  kitch- 
en maid,  only  it  is  not  counted  so  genteel,  for 
she  is  almost  as  much  at  every  one's  beck  and 
call ;  and  then  she  can  only  be  a  governess  at 
last,  whereas  a  kitchen  maid  may  rise  to  be  a 
bonaekeeper,  and  while  one  sits  sulking  up  in 
the  school  room,  or  on  thorns  in  the  parlor,  the 
other  is  laughing  and  jesting  with  those  of  her 
own  degree.  I  have  felt  something  of  what  it 
is  to  be  between  and  betwixt,  myself." 

44  There  is  much  truth  in  your  picture,  Mrs. 
Jelf,  though  it  is  somewhat  darkly  coloured,  but 
Amy  cannot  be  a  kitchen  maid,  and,  therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  we  most  do  the  best  for  bar  we 


can.  We  must  teach  her  the  truth  from  the 
beginning,  and  let  her  know  from  the  first  what 
she  has  to  expect.  To  send  men  and  women, 
or  boys  and  girls  either,  into  the  world  blindfold, 
is  to  subject  them  to  the  risk  of  being  fooled  by 
all  their  fellow  players  in  the  game  of  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  knocking  their  own  beads  against 
posts  and  doors.  The  world  is  neither  a  para- 
dise nor  a  pnrgatory;  every  station  has  its  bles- 
sings ;  every  evil,  not  of  our  own  creating,  its 
compensations;  and  those  who  can  discover 
neither,  should  blame  themselves,  and  not  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  The  world  was 
created  a  beautiful  world !  But  as  man  marred 
its  beauty  in  olden  times  by  disobedience,  so  does 
he  in  the  present.    As  the  Poet  says,  Mrs.  Jelf, 

"  God  made  the  ■wmMmi  we  owaslvei  make  the  ■hade!" 

"  Since  we  cannot  give  Amy  an  independ- 
ence, let  us  believe  that  the  working  one  out 
for  herself,  will  bring  into  use  those  higher  qual- 
ities of  heart  and  mind  which  might  otherwise 
never  be  developed,  or  once  developed,  corrode 
from  the  rust  of  disuse ;  and  this  is  no  idle  fan- 
cy, believe  me,  but  a  truth  demonstrated  every 
day." 

M  But  she  may  turn  out  very  pretty,  and  beau- 
ty is  no  recommendation  to  a  governess,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Jelf.    "  It  brings  its  perils." 

"It  does  in  some  instances,  leading  to  vani- 
ty, dee.,'1  replied  the  good  rector,  suppressing  a 
smile  at  the  housekeeper's  manner,  which  was 
that  of  one  who  meant  to  say  that  ahe  had  been 
pretty  in  her  day,  and  made  conquests  if  she 
had  not  broken  hearts.  "But  beauty  has  also 
its  blessings,  prepossessing  the  multitude  in  its 
favour  more  than  it  should  sometimes ;  at* 
any  rate  the  future  in  form,  as  well  as  in  for- 
tune, rests  with  One  who  orders  all  things  bet- 
ter than  we  can,  and  to  His  ordering  let  us 
leave  it.  I  think  we  can  muster  some  little 
learning  among  us,  and  with  three  such  instruc- 
tors she  should  turn  out  a  prodigy,  not  that  I 
mean  to  say  Amy  is  a  genius,  but  she  has  a  quick, 
observant  mind,  and  a  warm,  affectionate  heart." 

"  Yes,  that  she  has,  I  never  met  with  a  more 
affectionate,  grateful  temper;  but  even  this  may 
prove  a  misfortune  to  her  hereafter,  causing  her 
to  love  some  one  not  good  enough  for  her." 

44  It  may  also  prove  a  blessing,  Mrs.  Jelf,  as 
it  has  done  already,  winning  her  friends  when 
she  most  needed  them.  Hitherto  her  affections 
have  been  more  developed  and  exercised  than 
her  intellect,  and  there  may  be  danger  in  this, 
standing  alone,  as  she  dees,  without  a  natural 
protector,  against  which  we  must  guard,  teach- 
ing her  to  see  and  to  act  as  well  as  to  feeL 
And  now  to  divide  our  labour  of  love,  for  that  it 
win  be,  I  think,  to  alL  You  must  have  the 
house  and  household  department,  including  fe- 
male manners,"  and  an  almost  imperceptible 
smile  curled  the  good  rector's  lip  as  he  thought, 
Cecil  will  take  care  she  shall  not  make  her  as 
stiff  as  herself.  "I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
her  a  sound  thinker  and  a  good  Christian,  which 
last,  to  my  mind,  includes  the  minor  as  well  as 
the  major  virtues ;  and  Cecil  shall  do  the  poeti- 
cal and  ideal." 

<*  I  don't  see  any  use  in  her  writing  poetry," 
observed  Mrs.  Jelf,  who  held  poets  in  no  good 


1  that  he  should  teach  her  to 


"1  did  not  1 
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write  verses*"  replied  Mr.  AUeyne  with  a  smile, 
"  merely  that  he  should  teach  her  those  accom- 
plishments which  his  own  natural  taleot  and  a 
residence  abroad  would  have  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire. We  must  not  make  her  a  mere  stiff, 
formal  piece  of  philosophy;  believe  me  the, 
ideal,  when  properly  understood,  beautifies  the 
real,  instead  of  clothing  the  false  in  worthless 
tinsel,  or  making  life  stale,  dull,  and  unprofit- 
able. In  other  words,  Cecil  shall  crown  our 
work  with  that  pure,  snow-white  frosty  that 
looks  like  fairy  handiwork  of  yours,  so  that 
whether  our  labour  turn  out  a  soft,  sweet  trifle, 
or  a  more  spiritual  tipsy  cake,  or  a  mingling  of 
both,  it  shall  be  equally  appropriate." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so  since  we 
can  do  no  better." 

"Exactly  so,  Mrs.  JeTf,  we  roast  do  all  we 
can,  and  leave  the  result  m  higher  hands,  ma- 
king truth  and  self  denial  the  groundwork  of  our 
lessons.  Banish  that  anxious  look,  why  antici- 
pate failure  when  we  may  just  as  reasonably 
anticipate  success  1  why  doubt  where  we  should 
trust*  vexing  ourselves  and  shaming  a  benefi 
cent  Creator,  who  gave  us  not  only  so  fair. a 
world  to  dwell  in,  but  oh !  far  higher  gift,  a  recon- 
ciling Saviour  to  bring  us  back  into  oar  Father's 
fold.  Some  people  like  to  look  on  Mack,  but  for 
myself  I  love  rose  colour  best,  and  make  useful 
medicines  oat  of  what  others  consider  poisons. r 

"  Ah  !  well  sir,  you  are  quite  right,  we  cer- 
tainly should  be  much  happier  if  we  boned  in* 
stead  of  doubting,  and  dsi  not  let  everything 
vex  ua  as  we  do;  better  take  things  as  they  are, 
than  fret  because  they  art  not  as  they  should 
be.  Dear  me,  what  is  chat  I  hoar !  if  there  is 
not  Molly  scrubbing  the  green  room  when  I  told 
her  not  to  touch  it;  I  dare  say  she  has  not 
cleaned  the  windows  first,  or  dusted  the  curtains, 
The  under  servants  never  do  what  they  should, 
notes*  I  stand  over  them  all  the  time.  It  is 
nothing  bat  worry,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to 
keep  things  dean  and  in  their  places ;  better  be 
a  kitchen  maid  by  half,  and  then  there  is  only 
your  work  to  think  o£  and  now  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  everybody.  It  hi  enough  to  drive  one 
mad  sometimes !  I  meet  go  and  see  what  she 
is  about,"  and  away  went  the  nealous  house- 
keeper with  an  anusoaUy  quick  pace,  leaving 
the  placid  rector  to  smile  at  her  practical  as- 
sent to  the  wisdom  of  taking  things  as  they  are, 
instead  of  fretting  that  they  are  not  as  they 
should  be. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

Tas  arrangements  for  Amy's  education  were 
carried  out  with  more  exactness  than  such  ar- 
rangement* usually  are,  and  all  her  tutors  re* 
ported  well  of  her  progress,  though  Mrs.  Jefcf 
would  occasionally  suspect  that  her  skill  m 
making  pickles  and  preserves,  sheets,  nankins, 
and  tea  cloths,  might  he  attributed  rather  to' 
afiection  for  her,  than  cay  real  love  lor  such 
household  matters.  On  seek  ooeaaian*  tbe  seal- 
ous,  some  thought  the  over  zealous  housekeep* 
or,  would  deliver  kmg  lectures  on  the  honte  du- 
ties of  women  in  all  stations,  of  life,  to  which 
Amy  would  listen  with  such  sweet  patEfinirc, 
loosing  all  the  while  lull  of  gieJerol  eabiaaMioii, 


that  Mm*  Jelf  s  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  he? 
profession  was  net  only  appeased,  but  the  srnhna 
girl  rendered  more  dear  to  her  heart,  and  usu- 
ally rewarded  by  some  fresh  indulgence. 

Poor  thing!  she  has  neither  father  nor 
mother,  one  can't  scold  her,"  said  Mrs.  Jelf  to 
herself;  and  the  only  wonder  was  that  in  anile 
of  her  usual  prudence  she  did  not  say  it  to  Amy. 
She  could  not  scold  her,  and  no  one  else  but 
Mm.  Hopkins,  a  grave  look  was  enough  to 
warn  her  of  error  and  teach  her  amendment, 
wjiae  her  simple,  ohilo>h  ways,  her  honest 
frankness,  were  so  endearing,  that  it  required 
all  the  good  rector's  sense  of  the  great  reaponet- 
bility  of  an  education,  to  induce  him  to  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  the  shadow  of  care  on  her  brow, 
by  placing  distinctly  before  her  view,  the  world, 
not  only  as  it  was  to  others,  but  as  it  might 
prove  to  her,  from  the  peculiar  position  ohe> 
would  hold  in  society,  her  friends,  her  relatives, 
nay  her  very  birth-place  unknown.  To  rink 
touching  the  present  by  revealing  what  the  future 
might  be,  nay  in  some  respects  must  be,  oauaed 
a  struggle  in  the  kind  heart  of  him  who  had 
learned  to  love  her  as  a  child ;  but  he  felt  it  a 
duty,  and  the  duty  was  done,  and  done  so  judi- 
ciously too,  that  the  cloud  passed  away  simost 
before  he  could  note  it,  bright  hope  displacing 
transient  fear.  Truth  and  seltdeaiaJ  were,  aa 
be  had  said  they  should  be,  the  ground-works  of 
her  education,  and  she  learned  from  him  to  mve. 
the  majesty  of  truth,  however  patnrol  at  the 
time,  rather  than  to  dread  its  strictness,  and  to 
make  cheerful  self-denial  ito  own  reward.  Her 
submission  to  God  and  man  had  nothing  of  the 
servile  or  hypocritical  obedience  of  the  slave, 
who  would  rebel  if  he  dared,  but  was  the  graterai 
submission  of  the  loving,  trusting  heart.  It  was 
this  feeling  which  he  had  ever  strove  to  Implant 
in  Amy  and  Cecil,  and  be  had  the  delight  of 
seeing  it  take  root,  and  grow  in  their  yeuthul 
minds,  bringing  forth  fruit  us  sweat  to  the  taste 
as  it  was  fair  to  the  glance. 

Often  would  team  of  gratitude  start  into  ma 
eyes,  as  ho  looked  at  the  two  children,  gentle, 
loving,  and  diligent.  Tbe  feebleness  of  Cecil's 
childhood  was  rapidly  passing  away,  his  body 
gaining  health  and  strength,  his  mind  more 
power  and  fresh  energy  each  hour.  He  felt  no 
wish  for  boyish  companions,  no  longing  for  boy* 
iah  sports ;  Castle  Ooombe  was  for  the  present, 
wide  world  enough  for  him,  and  to  win  know- 
ledge himself,  and  impart  it  to  Amy  was  bis 
greatest  delight,  so  that  to  debar  him  from  mis 
waa  always  a  sufficient  punishment.  It  was 
such  pleasure  to  teach  one  so  docile,  so  imyelii- 
gout,  who  caught  at  a  half  expressed  idea,  and 
brightened  sober  reason,  with  the  play  of  her  . 
quick  fancy.  Indeed  in  tbe  matter  of  learning 
both  needed  tbe  curb  oftener  than  the  spur. 
Neither  bad  been  disgusted  or  stnpined  by  long 
prosy  lessens  beyond  their  ttxnprcfaensioa, 
taught  by  prosy  teachers  as  a  duty ;  those  who 
taught  them  had  had  their  heart  m  the  teaching, 
and  this  waa  the  secret  of  their  success. 

Some  one  iias  said  that  where  children  do  not 
loam  the  teachers  the  teachers  should  be  whipt 
and  not  the  taught,  and  there  is  more  wisdom  in 
the  saying  than  many  at  the  first  idea  may  be 
inenoed  to  admit;  there  are  some  hern  geese, 
no  doubt,  but  that  there  are  many  more  made 
learned  professor*  and  mas- 
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ere  of  arte,  whom- the  worid  considers  rich  in 
ancieot  or  modern  lore,  may  deserve  the  fool's 
cap  more  than  their  puptb,  for  undertaking  that 
for  which  the;  have  no  talent.  The  good  tutor 
must  not  only  know  himself,  but  he  must  also 
know  how  to  make  this  knowledge  agreeable 
to  others ;  he  must  not  only  love  teaching,  but 
also  those  whom  he  teaches ;  and  love  makes  all 
things  easy. 

Days,  weeks,  nay,  months  and  years,  passed 
on  in  the  same  calm  and  happy  routine ;  Cecil 
and  Amy  were  always  together,  for  some  hours 
in  each  day  at  least,  now  poring  over  the  same 
took,  now  joining  their  voices  in  the  same  song, 
now  hounding  across  the  park,  agile  and  grace- 
ful, as  young  fawns,  reclining  on  some  mossy 
bank,  or  seeking  the  earliest  flowers  of  the 
young  spring,  tbe'wild  wood  sorrel,  or  the  star- 
like anemone,  and,  twining  these  with  the  blue 
bell  and  primrose,  deck  out  Mr.  AUeyne's  favour- 
ite nook  in  the  library,  or  his  little  study  in  the 
parsonage.  In  nothing  were  they  more  in  union 
than  in  their  love  and  reverence  for  him.  Or  if 
there  were  any  flowers  to  spare,  Cecil  twined 
tbem  amidst  the  flowing  tresses  of  his  young 
companion. 

And  how  went  on  the  rest  of  the  little  world 
at  Castle  Coombe?  To  tell  the  honest  truth, 
it  did  not  appear  to  go  at  all,  or,  if  it  did,  the 
movement  was  so  very  slow  that  many  did  not 
perceive  it,  but  thought  the  village  was  coming 
to  a  stand  still.  The  baker's  wife  was  as  ac- 
tively kind  as  ever,  her  husband  as  passively, 
while,  Jem,  their  son,  retaining  his  boyish  ad- 
miration for  Amy,  would  often  bring  her  flowers, 
delighted  if  be  could  present  her  with  the  first 
violet  of  the  year.  The  greatest  change  was 
the  departure  of  the  Hopkinses  and  Mrs.  Bates, 
and  the  different  estimation  in  which  Amy  was 
held  since  her  adoption,  as  it  was  termed,  by  the 
good  rector.  Oh!  what  a  blessing  had  that 
proved  for  her.  Mrs.  Fitzallan  was  again  the 
poor,  sweet  lady !  and  her  daughter  a  dear, 
sweet  child!  Young  as  Amy  was,  she  bad 
penetration  enough  to  see  the  change  which, 
first  puzzled,  and  then  pained  her.  Mr.  Alleyne 
noticed  this,  and,  without  encouraging  bitter- 
ness towards  the  servile  and  worldly,  taught  her 
how  to  draw  from  it  a  good  lesson  for  the  fu- 
ture, how  to  keep  on  the  straightforward  path 
in  steadfastness  and  truth,  through  evil  and 
through  good  report,  and  to  act  less  according 
to  the  world's  standard  than  that  implanted  by 
God  in  her  own  heart. 

It  was  a  bright  sumTner  morning,  about  this 
time,  that  the  quiet  village  was  disturbed  by  the 
very  unusual  appearance  of  an  elegant  travel- 
ling carriage  with  out- riders,  wearing  dark,  rich 
liveries :  and  its  progress  traced  with  great  cu- 
riosity, until  it  finally  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Castle  Coombe  Arms,  where  the  delighted  land- 
lady making  her  appearance  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  taking  into  consideration 
the  metamorphosis  she  had  paused  to  make  in 
ber  attire,  prepared  to  receive  ber  guest  with 
the  very  blandest  of  smiles,  and  smartest  of 
caps.  For  once  however  all  the  line  speeches 
of  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  she  could  make  herself 
very  agreeable  when  she  chose,  or  thought  to 
get  anything  by  it,  were  entirely  thrown  away. 

The  traveller,  who  might  have  been  a  lord  as 
•be  said,  for  the  airs  he  gave  himself  (Mrs. 


Hodgson's  idea  of 'a  lord),  alighted  in  silence, 
without  deigning  to  take  the  least  notice  of  her 
somewhat  overstrained  civilities ;  and  ordering 
an  early  dinner,  went  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  Til- 
lage until  it  was  prepared. 

"I  think  I  can  venture  to  promise  that  your 
lordship  will  find  it  well  worth  seeing,*'  said  the 
loquacious  landlady,  nothing  daunted  by  the  re- 
pelling haughtiness  of  bis  look  and  manner.— 
"  The  old  castle  especially,  which  some  of  the 
gentry  come  for  miles  round  to  look  at.  Not 
that  many  of  them  are  admitted  beyond  the 
grounds,  for  Mrs.  Jelf,  the  housekeeper,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  my  own,  (a  fib,  bye  the  bye,) 
is  very  particular,  although  I  have  no  doubt 
she  would  be  happy  to  show  it  to  your  lordship. 
And  if  your  lordship  likes,  I  will  send  up  one  of 
the  waiters  immediately  and  ask.  What  name 
shall  I  say  V  added  the  landlady,  taking  silence 
for  consent,  and  adroitly  availing  herself  of  this 
opportunity  to  gain  some  clue  as  to  the  real 
rank  and  position  of  ber  guest. 

(<  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger coldly,  "  as  I  nave  no  intention  of  visiting 
Castle  Coombe  at  present." 

"  At  present,"  repeated  Mrs.  Hodgson  to  her- 
self as  she  unwillingly  retired,  "  who  knows 
but  he  may  be  going  to  remain  here  for  some 
little  time  at  least  —  I  do  think,"  she  added, 
41  that  there  is  Mrs.  Brown,  of  the  Black  Horse, 
standing  over  the  way  with  her  mouth  open 
wide  enough  to  swallow  the  carriage  altogether. 
Poor  thing !  how  mortified  she  must  feel!"  and 
full  of  compassionate  triumph,  and  nervous 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  dinner,  the  stately 
landlady  passed  through  the  group  of  servants 
with  becoming  dignity,  and  sought  her  own 
apartment ;  not  forgetting  to  order  Tom  Mitch- 
ener,  the  head  waiter,  who,  on  account  of  his 
well  known  shrewdness,  stood  high  in  bis  mis- 
tress's confidence,  to  be  sure  and  fish  out  all 
be  could. 

The  stranger  meanwhile  pursued  his  solitary 
walk,  carefully  avoiding  the  principal  streets, 
and  never  thinking  to  notice  the  simple  and 
timid  courtesies  of  the  village  children  even  by 
a  smile  ;  perhaps  he  saw  them  not,  for  his  * 
thoughts  seemed  utterly  absorbed,  and  bis  brow 
stern  and  contracted.  There  was  no  sympathy 
in  the  cold,  keen  eyes  which  wandered  around 
without  resting  on  a  single  spot,  and  evidently 
without  a  perception  of  the  calm,  peaceful  love- 
liness of  the  scenes  through  which  be  passed : 
for  vain,  unless  the  heart  be  right  within,  is  all 
outward  beauty.  % 

On  the  same  bright  morning  Amy  and  Cecil 
sat  together  in  the  quiet  parlour  at  the  Rectory, 
with  their  books  resting  on  the  low  window 
sill,  and  the  fresh  wind  stirring  their  Ions  hair, 
and  fanning  their  young  cheeks.  "While  Mr. 
Alleyne,  a  little  apart,  also  strove  to  read,  but 
was  continually  interrupted  by  the  comments 
and  inquiries  of  his  more  restless  companions. 
A  rude  wooden  bench,  where  the  good  rector 
liked  to  sit  in  the  summer  time,  and  which  lov- 
ing hands,  early  as  it  was,  had  already  festoon- 
ed with  many  a  flower  and  creeping  plant,  was 
placed  below  the  casement,  concealed  rrom  the 
view  of  those  within  by  green  and  clustering 
shrubs. 

«  A  penny  for  your  thought*,  Cecil !"  said 
Amy,  playfully  drawing  aw^y  the  book  upon 
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which  his  dreamy  glance  had  long  since  ceased 
to  rest,  "  for  I  am  sore  they  were  not  here." 

"  No,  for  I  was  thinking  of  you." 

"  Tou  always  are  dear,  Cecil !"  replied  the  ghi 
with  a  grateful  look. 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  Amy  1" 

"  But  your  present  sage  reflections,  let  as 
have  them.  Were  you  wondering  how  much 
longer  I  meant  to  sit  and  ponder  over  these 
verbs!" 

*'  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  verbs,  but 
recalling  to  mind  what  my  grandpapa  said  yes- 
terday in  bis  sermon,  about  everything  always 
turning  out  for  the  best." 

11  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  1" 

"  A  great  deal ;  for  then  I  could  not  help  re- 
flecting, how  if  your  grandfather  had  claimed 
you,  or  any  answer  been  returned  to  the  adver- 
tisements inserted  by  Mr.  Wolley,  with  the 
view  of  finding  out  your  lost  relatives,  I  might 
never  have  known  and  loved  you,  and  we  should 
certainly  never  have  been  so  happy  as  we  are 
now." 

"  But  is  not  this  a  somewhat  selfish  mode  of 
reasoning,  my  Cecil  1"  asked  Mr.  Alleyne,  look- 
ing up  from  the  volume  before  him.  "  For  Amy 
would  in  that  case  have  had  a  home  of  her  own, 
and  no  doubt  have  soon  learned  to  love  this  un- 
known grandfather  as  well  or  better  than  she 
does  us." 

44  Oh !  never !  never,"  exclaimed  the  child 
with  vehemence, "  when  he  was  so  cruel  to  poor 
mamma !  Her  white,  sorrowful  face,  would  be 
continually  rising  up  to  prevent  it,  and  to  make 
me  hate  and  fear  him ;  for  Betty  Harper  said 
that  she  was  quite  sure  he  killed  her  by  that  let- 
ter, she  had  seemed  so  well  only  a  few  moments 
before.    But  hark  1  what  was  that  1" 

"  Only  the  little  birds  overhead,  Amy,  start- 
led away  by  your  passionate  tone,"  said  Mr. 
Alleyne,  rebukingly. 

"Forgive  me — Oh!  pray,  forgive  me!" 
pleaded  the  penitent  girl.  "  But  do  not  let  us 
talk  of  him.  Have  I  not  a  dear,  kind  grand- 
papa as  it  is,  with  a  beautiful  home,  and  a  be- 
.loved  brother  into  the  bargain  1" 

"  But  your  real  grandfather  may  have  been 
very  rich,"  mused  Mr.  Alleyne  aloud,  as  he  sub- 
mitted to  her  gentle  caresses. 

"What  thenl"  said  Cecil,  "we  are  rich 
enough  for  happiness  as  it  is,  are  we  not  T" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  but  hereafter  both  you  and 
Amy  will  have  to  earn  your  own  living." 

M  Cannot  I  work  for  both,  air  1"  asked  Cecil. 
"  Somehow  I  cannot  fancy  it  a  hardship  to  toil 
for  those  we  love !" 

11  Time  enough  to  talk  of  all  this,  my  dear 
boy !"  said  the  good  rector  with  glistening  eyes, 
"but  you  must  get  stronger  first." 

"I  should  like  to  be  rich  too,"  exclaimed 
Amy  thoughtfully,  after  a  long  pause.  "  As  rich, 
as— let  me  see— as  rich  as  the  Countess  of  Cas- 
tle Coombe !" 

"  And  what  would  you  do  then,  Amy  V* 

44  Ob  !  first  of  all  Cecil  should  be  Earl." 

44  How  often  we  should  astonish"  Mrs.  Jelf," 
said  the  laughing  boy. 

44  Ah,  good,  kind  Mrs.  Jelf !  she  should  never 
have  anything  more  to  do,  bot  walk  and  scold 
just  as  much  as  she  liked.  And  then  I  would 
not  forget  Mrs.  Marsh  either.  And  dear  grand- 
papa should  have  every  new  book  and  print  as 


fast  as  they  came  out,  and  heaps  of  money  to 
distribute  to  the  poor,  and  that  would  make  yoa 
happy,  would  it  not?" 

Mr.  Alleyne  smiled,  and  patted  her  upturned 
cheek. 

"  But  you  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Cecil. 

"  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  last  but  not  least,  you 
know.  Tou  should  not  have  even  to  wish  for 
anything,  if  I  could  help  it ;  and  I  would  do  no- 
thing all  day  long  but  sit,  and  talk,  and  sing  to 
you,  or  be  very  quiet  if  you  wanted  to  study. 
And  then  we  would  travel  together  all  over 
those  sunny  lands  of  which  you  have  so  often 
told  me.  And  there  is  one  thing  more,"  added 
Amy,  with  sudden  thought  fulness,  "  which  I 
would  do,  were  I  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe ; 
put.  a  beautiful  monument,  all  of  white  marble 
over  dear  mamma,  and  get  Mr.  Alleyne  to  write 
the  epitaph,  that  all  might  know  how  good  she 
was." 

44  And  yet,"  said  the  rector, "  I  doubt  whether 
your  fine  monument  would  afford  you  half  the 
pleasure  that  you  now  have  in  going  to  scatter 
flowers  upon  that  simple  grave;  and  it  rould 
not  possibly  benefit  her  whose  spirit  has  burst 
its  earthly  tabernacle,  and  rests  with  God  i" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Amy,  after  a  pause,  "you 
doubt  whether  all  that  I  have  planned  would 
make  us  the  happier  1  And  I  question  it  too ; 
oh !  we  cannot  be  happier  than  we  are  now ! 
Cecil  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  all  for  the 
best  that  my  stern  and  cruel  grandfather  never 
found  out  and  came  to  claim  me,  or  he  might 
have  broken  my  heart  as  he  did  poor  mamma's." 

"  Amy  ! — Amy !"  exclaimed  the  good  rector 
reproachfully. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  slight  rustling, 
sound  beneath  the  casement,  and  the  stranger, 
moving  off  the  low  bench  upon  which  be  had 
most  likely  sat  down  to  rest,  Walked  slowly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

44  He  must  have  heard  every  word  we  have- 
been  saying,"  whispered  Amy. 

"Nay,  he  may  not  have  been  there  above  a 
few  moments,"  observed  Cecil. 

Once  the  stranger  paused  and  looked  up 
towards  the  casement,  while  Amy  involuntarily 
shuddered,  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  her  com- 
panion, as  if  for  protection.  And  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  pale  wrathful  face,  and  those  gleam- 
ing eyes,  haunted  her  for  months  afterwards 
with  a  fearful  distinctness. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  was  somewhat  put  out  of  the 
way  by  the  return  of  her  guest  some  hours 
sooner  than  she  had  expected,  before  the  din- 
ner was  half  ready,  or  the  silver  which  she 
bad  rummaged  out  of  a  certain  strong  box,  (tha 
contents  of  which  no  one  knew  but  herself,  not. 
even  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  which  had  become 
somewhat  time-stained  for  want  of  use,  it  not 
happening  very  often  of  late  daya  that  she  found, 
a  customer  for  whom  it  was  worth  while  mak- 
ing such  a  display  as  was  meditated  on  the 
present  occasion,)  begun  to  be  cleaned.  In  less, 
space,  however,  than  it  took  the  disappointed 
landlady  to  recover  from  her  astonishment,  the 
carriage  was  ordered  round,  the  untasted  dinner 
handsomely  paid  for,  and  the  two  tall  footmen 
springing  op  behind,  away  went  her  haughty 
guest,  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  he  hai 
come,  and  without  her  curiosity  being  gratified 
in  the  least  particular;  for  the  servants,  it 
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seemed,  in  spite  of  all  Tom  Mitchener'a  tact 
and  canning,  had  turned  out  aa  proud  and  la- 
conic  as  their  master,  one  of  the  out-riders  sim- 
ply observing,  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
pressed  somewhat  closer/,  that  if  his  master 
was  not  a  lord  himself,  he  was  rich  enough  to 
buy  up  half  a  dozen  such ! 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  good  Mrs.  Marsh, 
laying  her  band  on  her  husband's  shoulder, 
as  they  stood  at  the  shop  door  looking  after  the 
travelling  carriage,  which  bad  caused  such  a 
sensation  in  the  village.  **In  my  opinion  you 
and  I  are  just  as  happy,  if  not  a  great  deal  hap- 
pier than  he  who  has  just  rolled  past  us  for  all 
his  fine  turn  out  Bid  you  notice  how  pale  and 
stern  he  looked,  with  his  eyes  gleaming  like  two 
live  coals  1" 

44 1  dare  say  you  are  right/1  said  her  husband, 
with  his  usual  passive  good  nature ;  "  and  after 
all,  it  is  something  to  have  a  contented  spirit, 
mind  that,  Jem !"  turning  to  his  son  as  he  spoke, 
who  assented  somewhat  less  readily,  for  his 
senses  were  still  dazzled  by  the  recollection  of 
the  stranger's  splendid  equipage,  and  high- 
blooded  steeds. 

But  the  good  baker  was  right,  a  contented 
spirit  is  a  blessing. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mova  than  fire  years  had  passed  in  the  sai 
happy  talm,  and  Amy  was  only  the  more  be- 
loved by  her  three  kind  instructors,  between 
whom  no  jealousy  had  yet  arisen,  though  the 
elder  ones  uw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  that  the 
lessons  of  hvtr  youngest  tutor  were  the  most 
agreeable,  as  veil  as  the  most  effective. 

"  is  that  you,  Cecil,  panting  and  puffing  Hke 
a  turtle  shall  I  say  1"  asked  Amy,  as  ahe  felt 
that  be  was  bending  over  her,  while  she  was 
engaged  in  painting  in  a  sky  to  one  of  her 
sketches,  an  occupation  which  prevented  her 
turning  round. 

44  Don't  call  me  a  turtle,  Amy,  that  is  a  cold 
blooded  animal,  a  creature  that  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  crawl  on  a  sandy  beech,  lay  a 
few  eggs,  and  then  sink  into  the  sea  again." 

44  Don't  be  scandalous,  Cecil.  Who  knows 
but  this  same  abased  turtle,  may  entertain  the 
exalted  ambition  of  delighting  the  gounnands 
at  a  Lord  Major's  feast !  an  ambition,  I  sus- 
pect as  much  beyond  your  hopes,  as  it  certainly 
is  beyond  your  ability  to  accomplish." 

44  Most  probably.  I  have  no  time  to  punish 
your  impertinence  now,  but  yon  shall  not  es- 
cape me  hereafter.  I  have  just  run  up  to  tell 
you  that  Doctor  Dodswerth,  my  grandfather's 
old  college  friend,  having  arrived  last  night,  I 
must  do  the  cicerone  to  him,  instead  of  teaching 
or  walking  with  you.  Are  ye  sorry  at  this  1  I 
am." 

"Then  I  must  be  sorry  too,  according  to 
Mrs.  Jelf,  for  she  persists  in  saying  that  what- 
ever you  feel  I  feel,  and  whatever  you  do  I  do, 
so  please  not  to  eat  off  your  head,  for  I  cannot 
but  think  that  would  hurt  very  much." 

"  Amy,  you  are  in  one  of  your  tormenting 

moods.     See  that  I  do  not  out  oft  your  head 

instead  of  my  own.    Say  you  are  sorry,  Mr  take 

the  consequences,"  and  he  unsheathed  an  an- 
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tique  sword,  the  property  of  i 
of  Coombe  Castle. 

44  Would  it  be  very  heroic  to  resist  to  the 
death!"  asked  Amy  archly. 

44  It  would  be  much  safer  to  submit,  for  I  am 
by  no  means  as  sold  blooded  as  the  turtle  to 
which  you  likened  me." 

44  So  I  perceive,  and  therefore  submit  at  your 
counsel.  I  am  very  sorry,  for  the  sun  never 
shines  half  so  brightly  when  you  are  not  beside 
me,  and  my  heart  is  not  in  jellies  and  preserves, 
dusters  and  tea-cloths,  though  I  always  endea- 
vour to  do  Mrs.  Jelf  s  bidding  as  well  as  I  can, 
that  she  may  not  perceive  my  distaste  for 
household,  or  useful  employments,  as  she  calls 
them." 

44  She  suspects  your  heresy,  nevertheless,  and 
occasionally  moans  over  your  delinquency." 

44 1  fear  ahe  does,  though  to  pay  all  I  owe  her 
I  strive  to  seem  all  she  wishes,  but  I  am  not 
made  out  of  housekeeper's  clay ;  not  but  £ 
could  keep  my  brother's  bouse  to  perfection,'* 
she  added  archly. 

u  I  will  do  my  beet  to  win  one  and  put  you, 
to  the  trial,"  was  Cecil's  reply,  and  if  his  tone 
had  less  of  archness,  it  had  more  energy  and 


"  Shall  you  be  out  ciceroning  all  day  1  I  dont 
see  why  I  should  not  coin  words  as  well  as 
others,  there  is  no  law  against  that." 

44  Save  the  law  of  sense." 

44  And  would  you,  uncivil  as  you  are,  inti- 
mate that  I  could  ever  break  the  laws  of  sense  1" 

41 1  would  vouch  for  your  being  skilled  in  the* 
laws  of  nonsense.1' 

44  Fie  on  your  rudeness !  get  you  gone !"  said 
Amy  gaily,  then  oatehing  a  glimpse  of  his  half 
averted  face,  her  manner  changed  in  an  instant 
to  one  of  deep  and  affectionate  feeling.  "  You 
are  vexed,  dear  Cecil  I  not  with  my  nonsensev 
I  hope V 

44  No,  no,  Amy,  not  vexed,  only  I  wish  you 
felt  as  sorry  as  I  do  that  we  shall  be  parted  all 
day." 

44 And  so  I  do,  dear  Ceofl!  quite  as  sorry; 
but  it  is  right  you  should  go  with  your  grand- 
Briber's  old  friend,  and  it  is  better  to  do  a  duty 
with  a  smiling  face  than  a  doU  ona"  And  the 
young  maiden  glanced  archly  into  his  counte- 
nance to  see  how  he  bore  her  gentle  homily. 

44  So  it  is,  Amy ;  a  dull  horse  never  wins  the 
race,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  having  been  out  of 
humour.  As  a  penance  I  will  try  not  to  think 
of  yen  while  out  Tiding,  but  do  my  best  to  enter- 
tain the  learned  doctor. 

"  That  is  like  you,  Cecil,  now  I  know  you 
again,  and  as  a  reward  I  would  say  over  and 
over  again  I  am  rery,  very  sorry !  only  that 
would  be  wasting  your  time  and  doing  no  good. 
Better  be  careful  of  a  new  dish  than  mourn  over 
a  broken  one,  as  I  heard  dear,  kind  Mrs.  Jell 
say  this  very  morning,  which  sublime  proverb 
I  translate  thus,  better  remedy  a  misfortune 
than  cry  over  it.  Must  you,  as  J  asked  before, 
be  cieerooing  Doctor  Dodsworth  all  day.  Cam 
you  not  run  up  in  the  evening,  I  want  yea  t 
praise  my  singing,  correct  my  drawing,  and  d 
a  thousand  things  beside." 
**"  No,  Amy,  instead  of  my  running  up  to  you, 
you  must  run  down  to  me.  My  grandfather 
wants  you  to  dine  at  the  rectory,  and  if  you 
should  he  setting  off  from  hence  a  little  after 
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four,  who  knows  bat  we  may  find  it  the  nearest 
way  home  from  our  ride,  and  tumour  yon  whh 
our  company." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  high  honour  1"  replied 
Amy,  with  mock  humility. 

44  A  lovely  walk  we  will  have  home  by  moon- 
light, Amy." 

"A  lovely  walk  by  moonlight,  indeed,  with 
the  slimy  snails  crushing  beneath  our  feet,  and 
the  bats  and  the  beetles  flying  right  in  our 
eyes!" 

"What  unpoetical  ideas,  Amy.  You  shall 
have  doable  lessons  for  this  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  not  have  time  to  learn  them ;  Mrs. 
Jelf  requires  my  presence  at  the  pickling  too/' 
answered  Amy,  with  a  look  of  merry  miscuef. 

^We  shall  see,"  replied  Cecil  as  he  closed 
the  door. 

The  light-hearted  gfarl  sat  for  some  moments 
silent  and  still,  listening,  it  seemed,  to  his  de- 
parting steps ;  then  snatching  some  flowers  from 
a  vase  before  her,  she  sprang  to  an  open  window 
and  showered  them  down  on  Cecil's  heed  as  he 
passed  beneath. 

Her  silvery  laugh  rang  sweetly  on  his  ear; 
there  stood  Amy  herself,  looking  down  Upon 
him  with  her  dimpling  smile  and  soft,  yet  brill- 
iant, eyes. 

"  Yon  shall  pay  for  this!"  cried  CecuV  hold- 
ing up  bis  finger  in  playful  threatening. 

"To  Cecil's  heart!"  was  Amy's  merry  re- 
joinder, flinging  down  a  rose,  which  the  young 
man  caught,  and  after  pressing  to  his  line  with 
a  gallantry  half  jesting,  half  in  earnest,  was 
placed  in  the  position  which  she  had  playfully, 
assigned  it.  And  there  it  lay  in  after  years, 
when  nothing  but  memory  ami  those  withered 
flowers  remained  to  whisper  of  what  had  been. 

The  laughing  girl  kissed  her  band  in  return* 
and  continued  to  look  from  the  window  even 
after  Cecil  was  out  of  sight,  and  ever  as  she: 
looked  the  expression  of  her  features  grew  more 
toUghtfbi.  The  future  came  with  Ha  wreath- 
ing mist,  veiling  the  brightness  of  the  present 

44  In  my  young  days  laches  never  thought  of 
throwing  down  flowers  on  gentlemen's  heads ; 
hut  the  times  are  altered  now,  and  the  fashion* 
too.  They  teH  me  that  a  good,  honest  room* 
of  beef  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  at  a  nobleman's 
table.  I  wonder  what  the  world  will  come  to 
next." 

Amy  turned  round  abruptly,  startled  from  her 
revery  by  the  solemn  toneof  the  speaker.  There 
stood  the  housekeeper  upright  and  stlfl$  with  as 
unmade  pillowcase  in  her  hand,  and  a  reproving 
look  on  her  sober  features. 

44  It  wan  only  Cecil,  my  brother,"  and  Amy, 
colouring  slightly,  and  smiting  too  at  her  fling- 
ing down  flowers,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
round  of  beef,  having  been  coupled  together  iu 
the  zealous  housekeeper's  picture  of  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  times. 

u  Don't  be  voted  with  me,  dear  Jelfy!  I  was 
only  idle  two  minutes  and  a  quarter  1"  she  add- 
ed, flinging  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  states 
ly  spinster,  and  baaing  her  thin,  sallow  cheek, 
HBvWho  could  have  foreseen  that  the  over  clean- 
ly and  formal  housekeeper  of  the  Earl  of  Oaatle 
Ooombe  would  have  ever  submitted  to  be  kiss- 
ed, hugged,  and  called  Jelfy  by  the  little,  dirty, 
uncombed  beggar  airl,  whose  ragged  frock  and 
unwashed  face  had  ezeited  as  much  disdsst  aa 


pityl  moshaUtettwbattteratiireinayhrhw 
forth  1  Who  sh&H  limit  the  power  of  aatotioal 
Love  is  a  mightier  potentate  than  fear,  and 
works  more  wonders  in  his  gentle  way,  than 
tenor  with  his  iron  rule.  Yen,  love  is  power. 
I  mean  not  the  silly  fancy  of  a  silly  boy  and 
girl ;  but  love—pure,  higb-souled,  unselnah  love ! 
whether  the  Object  of  it  be  man,  woman,  or  child 
—the  love  that  thmbeth  no  evil,  but  worketh  all 
good. 

For  a  moment  the  stately  housekeeper  seem- 
ed doubtful  whether  she  should  not  expand  her 
remark  into  a  wanting  lecture,  but  it  was  only 
a  moment;  there  was  no  steeling  her  heart 
against  the  mecination  of  her  pupil's  grateful 
caress,  and  almost  uoconsctoutly  the  caress 
was  returned  with  only  a  half  murmured  "  Ah '. 
we  sJi  spoil  you." 

"  I  wiH  try  to  be  very  good,  and  aoi  disgrace 
your  spoiling,"  replied  the  grateful  girl,  with  an* 
other  kh*.  UI  can  never  forget  what  i  ewe 
yen  all." 

"Here  I  asm,  Amy,  true  to  my  promise,"  eaai 
Cecil*  meeting  her  at  the  door  aa  she  left  the 
castle  to  proceed  to  the  rectory,  springing  from 
me  heme  aa  he  hneke*  nnd  flinging  the  bridle  to 
Jem  Marsh,  who  had  just  come  up  to  the  castas 
on  a  message  from  hsj  mother. 

Jem  took  the  btidla,jSjMV  understanding  the 
accompanying  look,  rode  off  to  the  rectory 
■stable. 

44  How  will  you  reward  me  1"  continued  Cecil. 

"  By»*yro* I  bar*  been  dah\  very  dun  wMh- 
oot  yen." 

"  I  am  gtsd  you  missed  tan." 

"I*  not  that  selfish  1" 

fcftnaeelnemtesslef 
amend,  if  it  is." 

11  Oh,  fie !  but  tell  me,  did  yon  play  cicerone 
welt" 

"You  may  ask  Doctor  Dodsworth ;  for  I 
suppose  we  most  include  him  n  my  party,  as  he 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  ride  on." 

''JOh,  what  is  It  1"  said  the  good-natured  doe- 
tor,  verifying  Cecil's  words  by  quietly  dismount- 
ing, and  walking  on  by  the  aide  of  the  young 
people;  nodding  to  airy,  as  he  snake,  with  a 
kindness  which  net  her  at  ease  at  once.  Senas 
few  persons  have  the  happy  knack  of  doing  this. 

44  Only  Amy,  with  her  usee*  aauemees,  dares 
to  question  my  capabilities  of  playing  both  guide 
and  cicerone  to  perfection,"  replied  Cecil 

44  For  which  I  cannot  do  lees  than  vouch,  at 
return,  for  a  day  so  kindly  devoted  to  my  amass- 
ment," said  Dodsworth. 

"And  did  he  really  never  odes  forget  himself  . 
in  a  fit  of  poetical  musing,  recovering  only  en 
the  wrong  side  of  a  flve-barred  gate,  which  re- 
quired to  he  leaped  over  if  he  would  not  submit 
to  retrace  his  steps  some  half  doaen  miles,  at 
catted  a  partridge  a  dove,  a  sparrow  a  nightin- 
gale, or  Ned  tno  cow-boy  a  gentle  eheahetd  V* 

"  Not  that  I  remember,"  replied  the  doctor, 
with  a  laughing  and  inquisitive  glance  at  his 
animaied  imerreaator. 

«  Now,  it  would  have  served  you  right  if  I  had 
gone  home  some  other  way,  and  left  you  to  walk 
over  to  the  rectory  by  yourself;  Miss  Saucebox !" 

"And  who  would  have  been  the  sufferer  had 
yon  done  sol"  asked  Amy,  shaking  back  bar 
brigbt%uiis  with  an  air  of  cousotoes  triumph. 

"Oh!  then  it  was  an  aasknatms),  was  itf» 
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sat  together  in  the  little  dsawinff  room  at  the 
rectory,  the  wfndowB  of  which  looked  oat  on 
the  lawn,  where  Cecil  and  Amy  were  strolling, 
enjoying  the  cool  of  a  lovely  summer's  evening. 

*'  I  suppose  when  strong  enough  he  must  go 
to  some  school,  or  tutor,  he  has  been  delicate 
from  his  birth." 

"  Strong  enough,  AUeyne  !  Bo  look  at  his 
clear  complexion,  and  active,  well  formed  limbs. 
He  may  not  be  troubled  with  over  much  flesh, 
but  I  never  saw  any  one  more  agile  in  move- 
ment, of  seemingly  more  able  to  endure  fatigue. 
He  walked  half  the  time  we  were  out  to-day,  to 
Save  the  keeper's  horse.  Look  at  him  now 
springing  up  like  a  vaulter  to  get  that  rose  for 
bis  fair  companion.  He  has  not  only  a  healthy 
body  but  also  a  healthy  mind." 

11  You  think  so,  do  you,  Dodsworth  t  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it,"  and  the  grandfather's  eye,, 
sparkled  brightly  at  the  praises  bestowed  on  bis 
daughter's  child.  "  The  truth  is,"  be  continued 
with  a  placid  smile,  "  one  day  here  in  so  much 
like  another  that  I  forget  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
fancy  Cecil  is  still  but  a  delicate  boyr" 

*'  That  is  not  the  whole  truth,  AUeyne,  you 
will  not  see  how  strong  and  manly  he  is  grown, 
lest  you  should  feel  yourself  compelled  to  send 
him  from  you." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Dodsworth,  for  who  shall  dis- 
cover all  the  secret  springs  of  the  hufoan  heart  \ 
t  shall  feel  lonely  indeed  wben  he  is  gone,  but  I 
Suppose  he  must  quit  me  soon,  he  is  growing  a 
great  boy  now." 

"  A  great  boy.  Umph !  about  five  feet  ten,  a 
great  boy  indeed,  and  not  far  from  eighteen,  I 
think  he  said.'4 

«•  He  is  seventeen,"  observed  Mr.  AUeyne. 

"  Seventeen,  if  you  like.  And  now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  him  1" 

"My  scanty  means  must  limit  my  wishes, 
but  I  would  if  I  could,  send  him  to  some  tutor 
brevious  to  entering  him  at  the  University. 
Tutors  however  are  expensive." 

"  They  are,  and  why  send  him  1" 

"  Why  the  fact  is,  Dodsworth,  what  with  my 
boyerty,and  perhaps  more,  my  affection,  he  ha? 
had  no  instructor  but  me." 

"  He  could  not  have  had  a  better.  He  could 
pass  his  *  little  go'  at  once,  I  could  stake  my 
reputation  on  that,  and  having  been  an  exami- 
ning master  more  than  once  in^my  time,  my 
word  as  to  this  may  be  taken." 

"  Do  you  reatyy  think  so  t  I  feared  lest  my 
affection  should  rate  his  acquirements  too  high- 
ly." 

"  We  talked  much  to-day,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  few  young  men  take  so 
large  a  stock  of  learning  to  either  University. 
If  diligent  he  would  be  certain  of  obtaining  hon- 
ours.'" 

"  No  fear  of  bis  diligence,  I  have  always  had 
to  keep  him  back,  not  urge  him  on." 

"  Then  send  him  to  Oxford  at  once,  you  look 
doubtful,  and  yet  you  are  not  one  to  let  your 
affection  injure  its  object ;  he  must  leave  Cas- . 
tie  Coombe  some  time  or  other.'' 

"  He  must,  however  much  I  may  miss  him, 
hut  it  is  not  the  thought  of  parting  which  makes 
me  doubtful,  it  is  the  danger  of  sending  a  mere 
boy  from  the  utter  seclusion  of  Castle  Coombe, 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  grand-  [  Into  the  world  without  a  guide  beside  him. 
sea  1"  asked  (he  doctor,  as  he  and  Mr.  Alleyne  I  There  is  always  danger  in  sudden  transitions, 


said  the  doctor.  <'  I  wondered  what  medeOecfl 
look  at  his  watch  so  repeatedly  within  the  last 
hour.  But  we  have  kept  very  good  time,  have 
we  not,  Miss  Fitzallan  f" 

Cecil  looked  confused,  but  Amy  only  laughed, 
and  spoke  of  some  odd  minutes  which  she  had 
waited  for  the  very  last  time. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have 
stayed  now ;  but  the  clouds  looked  so  beautiful, 
sweeping  along  over  the  calm,  blue  sky,  that  I 
could  not  resist  standing  still  to  watch  them." 

An  apt  and  maidenly  excuse,  thought  the 
doctor. 

"And  so  yon,  too,  are  somewhat  given  to 
these  same  poetical  musings  of  which  you  just 
now  accused  our  young  friend  ?"  said  he ;  "  ga- 
zing at  the  blue  sky,  and  shaping  out,  perhaps,  a 
thousand  wild  images  in  the  flitting  clouds." 

"  Ob,  yes,  I  often  do  that,"  said  Amy,  sim- 
ply, "  but,  then,  they  pass  away  so  soon !" 

Doctor  Dodsworth  sighed  involuntarily. 

"  It  is  always  thus,"  said  he,  unconscious  that 
he  spoke  in  a  grave  and  saddened  tone. 

"Oh,  no!  not  always,  I  hope—nay,  t  am 
sure  that  there  are  some  things  which  will  never 
pass  away,  my  love  an<l  gratitude,  for  instance, 
to  Mr.  AUeyne,  and  dear,  good  Mrs.  Jelf !— and 
you  last,  but  not  least,  as  usual,  Cecil."  And 
she  placed  her  little  band  in  that  of  her  com- 
panion with  earnest  and  affectionate  warmth. 
"It  is  only  vain,  idle  dreams  of  the  imagination 
which  nil  by  us  so  rapidly." 

44  And  so  you  have  had  a  very  happy  day, 
Cecil  1"  continued  the  girl,  archly,  following  the 
humour  of  her  wild  and  changeful  mood. 

Her  companion  glanced  reproachfully  into 
her  merry  face,  but  was  of  course  necessitated 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  So  have  I  too ;  I  have  not  missed  yob  much, 
only  when  my  pens  wanted  mending— -or  my 
flowers  watering— and  those  long,  endless  seams 
which  I  can  get  through  so  quickly. when  you 
read  to  me,  appeared  as  though  they  would 
never  be  finished— or  my  drawing  would  not 
come  right— and  my  guitar  wanted  a  fresh 
string — and  when  Mrs.  Jelf  scolded  me  for  wast- 
ing these  pretty  roses  upon  you  this  morning, 
and  (here  was  no  one  to  take  my  part." 

"  Only  half  a  dozen  times,  Amy,"  said  Cecil, 
laughing,  his  good  humour  completely  restored, 
and  bis  pride  soothed  by  the  admission. 

"  I  fear  you  must  bate  me  for  detaining  Cecil 
from  you  for  so  long,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  no !  thank  you  ratberv-^hank  you  very 
much  for  the  unusual  luxury  of  a  quiet  day. 
And  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay  some  time,  and 
take  him  out  with  you  very  often." 

There  was  a  mingling  of  playful  humour  and 
genuine  politeness  in  Amy's  manner,  which  both 
pleased  and  puzzled  her  observant  companion. 
And  all  reached  the  rectory  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  in  high  good  humour  with  themselves  and 
each  ether.  A  state  of  mind  far  less  difficult  of 
attainment  than  is  generally  imagined,  so  we 
can  once  understand,  and  resolutely  endeavour 
to  pursue  the  right  way  to  set  about  it. 
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and  for  this  reason  I  wished  to  find  him  some 
intermediate  position,  where  be  might  mix  with 
those  of  his  own  age.  Perhaps  1  should  have 
procured  him  companions  here,  but  the  scattered 
neighbourhood,  my  scanty  means,  and  possibly 
my  own  hermit  habits,  prevented  my  giving 
him  the  society  suited  to  his  years." 

14  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  and  yet 
if  I  read  bim  correctly,  he  is  no  grandfathers 
spoiled  pet,  thinking  that  be  has  but  to  open  his 
mouth,  and  nectarines  will  fall  into  it,  but  a 
clever,  high-minded  youth,  brought  up  to  work 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  conquer  difficul- 
ties, instead  of  yielding  to  them." 

"  So  I  have  sought  to  bring  bim  up.'* 

"And  you  have  succeeded  Alleyne;  he  is 
neither  a  mere' idle  dreamer,  nor  a  mechanical 
machine.  But  one  with  thought  to  desire  and 
energy  to  execute ;  having  his  own  high  stan- 
dard of  what  man  should  be,  yet  willing  to  make 
the  best  of  men  and  the  world  as  they  are.  The 
truth,  that  no  good  is  to  be  obtained  without 
some  labour,  seems  strongly  impressed  on  bis 
mind,  and  he  admits  that  the  glory  of  a  high 
endeavour,  must  be  considered  its  own  reward. 
I  say  admits,  for  I  doubt  if  he  feels  this  roily ; 
with  the  natural  presumption  of  clever  youth, 
he  thinks  all  obstacles  can  be  overcome  by  self- 
denial  and  perseverance,  and  no  very  unwise 
rrinciple  for  youth  to  start  with.  But  here  am 
delivering  a  lecture  instead  of  making  a  propo- 
sition. To  be  brief,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
young  man,  let  him  enter  my  college  at  once, 
he  will  do  it  credit.  As  its  head  I  may  be  able 
to  show  bim  much  kindness,  though  of  course 
no  partiality." 

"Thank  yon,  Dodsworth,  for  the  offer,  and 
the' interest  you  take  in  my  boy ;  bnt  most  of 
the  under-graduates  at  yonr  college  are  young 
men  of  large  fortune ;  I  can  allow  Cecil  but 
little,  and  the  contrast  would  increase  his  trial. 
Am  I  justified  in  doing  this  t" 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  yon  say,  bnt  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  his  good  sense,  good  temper, 
and  steady  principles  will  not  enable  him  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  though  not  without 
some  annoyance,  and  the  getting  into  dome 
scrapes;  for  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  yonr 
grandson  is  perfect.1' 

"  He  is  a  little  over  quick  and  impetuous  at 
times,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne;  and,  unconsciously, 
he  said  it  in  an  excusing  tone. 

"  Suppose  we  lay  all  before  him,  and  let  bun 
for  himself  1    Snch  is  the  way  yon  have 


at  him  up,  I  think  1" 

'♦ft  is;  let  it  be  as  you  say." 

44  There's  one  thing  more,  Alleyne,  and  you 
most  not  deny  me  this.  His  mother  was  my 
aodchild,  and  many  a  time  has  she  sat  on  my 
knee ;  yon  must  let  me  consider  him  my  god- 
cluld  too,  and  share  in  the  expense  of  his  edu- 
cation. I  know  that  your  living  is  hut  small, 
and  that  you  consider  it  a  minister's  duty  to 
spend  most  of  that  which  comes  from  the  parish 
on  his  parishioners,  instead  of  amassing  large 
fortunes  for  his  children ;  now  1  am  compara- 
tively rich,  without  wife  or  parish,  so  you  must 
not  say  nay  to  me  in  this.  Yon  lent  me  money 
in  my  younger  days,  when  few  would  have 
trusted  me,  so  must  not  refuse  my  aid  to  yonr 
grandson.  Not  a  word  on  the  subject  Now 
•etnas  the  question  of  Cecil's  profession ;  the 
same  as  your  own,  I  conclude  1" 


"  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  be  wishes  a  more 
stirring  life,  and  I  would  press  no  one  to  enter 
the  church.  The  desire  for  the  sacred  office  of 
a  minister  should  be  ardent  and  spontaneous ; 
not  a  matter  of  persuasion,  or,  what  is  more, 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  think  that  I  should  have  him 
as  my  successor,  and  the  earl  half  promised 
this ;  but  it  is  not  to  be,  and  I  would  not  dis- 
tress Cecil  by  showing  my  regret  at  his  choice. 
He  has  resolved  on  being  a  barrister." 

44  A  barrister !  Have  you  any  interest  that 
wayl" 

44  A  cousin  of  bis  father's,  being  a  solicitor, 
may  help  him  to  a  brief,  and  that  is  all." 

44  An  unwise  choice,  it  seems.  I  might  assist 
him  in  the  church,  having  a  cousin  among  the 
newly-appointed  bishops ;  but  you  do  not  like  to 
use- persuasion  on  this  subject." 

41  No ;  he  must  choose  for  himself.  It  is  my 
belief  that  much  of  the  unbappiness,  and,  per- 
haps, much  of  the  sin  in  the  world  proceeds 
from  persons  toeing  misplaced ;  thrown  into  po- 
sitions or  forced  into  pursuits  opposed  to  their 
wishes,  their  talents,  or  their  tastes." 

44 1  agree  with  you ;  so  your  grandson  must 
have  his  way,  and  do  the  best  he  can.  But 
hush  f  who  is  that  singing  ?" 

44  Amy,"  replied  Mr.  Alleyne,  moving  nearer 
the  window  that  he  might  hear  more  distinctly. 
41 1  love  to  bear  her  sing ;  it  soothes  and  cheers 
me.    Let  us  listen." 

AMY'S  SONG. 
Hope  comet  with  the  spring  time. 

And  Joy  with  the  flowers; 
Though  the  skies  may  be  weeping 

With  April's  son  showers, 
They  but  herald  the  sunshine 

which  more  brightly  appears 
From  the  clouds  that  had  Uuuaawiif 

To  give  us  but  tears. 
If  en  believe  not  that  sorrow 

Can  never  depart 
When  once  it  has  withered 

The  Joys  of  our  heart, 
For  hope  soars  above  us. 

On  bright  rainbow  wing, 
Where  she  points  to  the  region* 

Of  undying  spring. 

44  The  blackbird's  song  is  less  wfld  and  glad 
to  my  ears,"  observed  Mr.  Alleyne,  as  the  last 
note  died  away. 

44  Her  singing  is  sweet  and  joyous  like  her 
fair,  young  face ;  those  are  the  proper  terms," 
replied  his  friend.  "  And  what  a  lovely  picture, 
as  she  sits  beneath  that  clustering  rose-bush, 
now  bending  over  her  guitar,  now  glancing  up 
with  a  rosy  smile  at  the  youth  beside  her.  ft 
makes  me,  old  bachelor  fellow  as  1  am,  quite 
romantic,  and  I  long  to  be  poet  or  painter  to  do 
her  justice.    Who  is  she !" 

44  Amy  Fitiallan,  the  poor,  deserted  orphan 
about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  some  years  hack, 
thinking  you  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation concerning  her  family,  after  whom  air 
enquiries  have  hitherto  been  made  in  vain." 

44  What!  the  little  dirty,  half-starred  beggar 
transformed  into  the  tall,  graceful,  accomplish- 
ed girl?" 

44  Exactly  so,"  and  the  good  rector  smiled  at 
his  old  friend's  look  of  surprise. 

44  So  no  one  has  claimed  her,  and  she  is  left 
a  burden  on  your  scanty  means  V 

44  We  rather  consider  her  a  legacy  bequeathed 
to  our  affection ;  and  no  one  grudges  the  legaoy- 
duty,  I  can  tell  you." 
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••We.    Whom  do  you  mean  by  wet"  % 

41  Mrs.  Jelf,  the  housekeeper  at  Coombe  Gas- 
tie,  Cecil,  and  myself;  aod  I  suppose  I  should 
inelade  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  baker's  wife,  who  con 
aiders  -herself  one  of  Amy's  self-appointed  guar- 
dians. To  have  her  taken  from  us  now  would 
seem  a  wrong,  and  would  certainly  be  a  sorrow 
to  each  and  all  of  us" 

41 A  goodly  board  of  guardians,  truly !"  ob- 
served Dr.  Dodsworth,  laughing.  "  The  expense 
and  trouble,  I  conclude,  (all  all  upon  you." 

"  No  suoh  thing ;  I  believe  I  have  less  of 
•either  than  her  other  guardians,  though  no  one 
thinks  anything  connected  with  her  welfare  a 
trouble.  The  baker's  wife  keeps  her  supplied 
with  new  bread  and  plum  cakes,  Mrs.  Jelf  gives 
her  lodging  and  board  when  she  is  not  with  me, 
and  as  for  her  clothes,  I  scarcely  know  how  she 
gets  them,  as  I  can  never  get  her  to  bring  me 
in  a  bill  for  the  same.  She  tells  of  a  hoard  of 
things  by  her,  but  I  very  much  doubt  the  tale." 

"  As  funny  a  joint  stock  company  as  ever  I 
heard  of,  and  as  profitable  aa  most  of  the  joint 
stock  companies.  But  who  does  the  teaching 
part!" 

M  Oh !  that  too  ia  a  joint  concern." 

"  Impossible  !  So  well  read,  so  highly  ac- 
complished, such  a  capital  linguist,  and  what 
pleases  me  most,  such  a  quick  intelligence,  and 
habit  of  thought.  She  could  not  have  learnt 
4heae  from  a  baker's  wife,  and  a  bouse  keeper." 

"  Nature  gave  her  the  quiok  intelligence,  I 
claim  some  of  the  credit  of  teaching  her  to  think 
and  observe,  and  aa  for  the  accomplishments, 
she  owes  them  to  Cecil,  who  showed  remarka- 
ble quickness  in  picking  up  every  language  that 
is  spoken  before  him." 

"  He  must  have  remarkable  quickness  in 
teaching  languages,  aa  well  aa  in  acquiring 
them." 

"  His  whole  heart  ia  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes, and  that  I  maintain  ia  the  great  secret  of 
success.  Just  come  from  abroad,  he  spoke 
other  languages  as  readily,  if  not  more  so  than 
his  own,  and  Amy  caught  them  without  much 
trouble,  from  hearing  biro." 

"  Who  taught  her  singing  and  dancing  1" 

"  Cecil  principally,  aa  a  reward  for  attention 
4o  graver  studies.  Too  delicate  in  hia  early 
childhood  to  engage  in  rough  sports,  hia  father, 
waa  glad  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  quiet  home 
amusements." 

"  And  who  formed  her  manners?  so  natural, 
gay,  and  graceful." 

"  Mrs.  Jelf  claims  the  merit  of  forming  those." 

"  I  must  see  this  Mrs.  Jelf,  she  must  be  a  won- 
derful woman." 

44  Oh,  certainly !  you  must  not  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  paying  a  visit  to  the  castle,  and 
taking  a  lesson  in  manners  from  Mrs.  Jelf,"  re- 
plied the  rector,  with  a  comic  smile,  which  the 
learned  doctor  could  not  comprehend  until  the 
morrow. 

"This  Amy  seems  a  very  fascinating  crea- 
ture," observed  Doctor  Dodsworth,  looking  keen- 
ly into  hia  old  friend's  face. 

"  She  is,  and  we  all  love  her  dearly." 

"  Is  AUeyne  in  hia  dotage  that  he  does  not 
eee  what  this  will  come  tol"  thought  the  doc- 
tor, u  I  had  better  give  him  a  hint." 

•«  That  Cecil  kivea  her  dearly  there  can  belit- 
tle doubt,"  observed  Dodsworth  pointedly. 


"No  doubt,  rather;  he  has  loved  her  as  a  sis] 
ter  from  the  first  day  be  aaw  her,"  replied  Mr. 
Alley  ne  aim  ply. 

**  Sister !"  repeated  Dodsworth  sharply,  a  little 
fidgetted  by  his  old  friend's  fancied  blindness. 
44  He  will  be  playing  the  lover  instead  of  the  bro- 
ther, shortly,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

41  Time  enough  for  that,  she  ia  only  fourteen 
yet,  and  he  must  win  enough  to  support  a  wife, 
before  he  can  take  one." 

11  And  when  he  shall  have  won  this  fortune — 
then?" 

"  He  shall  have  Amy,  with  my  blessing  if 
he  can  win  her  love.  There  is  no  one  whom  I 
would  more  gladly  receive  aa  bis  wife ;  she  has 
long  been  to  roe  aa  a  daughter." 

Some  worldly  maxima  arose  to  the  tongue 
of  Dodsworth,  but  he  looked  on  the  holy  calm 
expressed  on  hia  old  friend  s  brow,  and  they 
were  never  uttered. 

What  was  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  this 
heavenly  peace  ? 

44  How  will  the  young  folks  bear  the  parting 
when  Cecil  shall  go  forth  into  the  world  1"  ask- 
ed Dodsworth,  following  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Alleyne's  eye  which  rested  with  fond  affection 
on  the  youthful  pair. 

4<  It  will  be  a  heavy  trial  to  us  all ;  but  both 
understand  that  they  have  to  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  each  will  I  trust  encour- 
age and  support  the  other." 

44  Where  are  they  going  with  those  flowers, 
looking  so  thoughtful,  if  not  sad  ?" 

"To  Mrs.  Fitxallan's  grave;  there  are  few 
daya  that  they  do  not  pay  it  a  visit." 

"  That  girl  has  made  me  a  coward,  Alleyne ; 
do  not  tell  her  I  have  any  hand  in  sending  Cecil 
to  Oxford,  till  after  my  departure.  She  will 
hate  me  if  you  do,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  could 
withstand  tears  in  these  pleading  eyes;  and 
yet  it  ia  for  hia  good." 

» It  ia,  Dodsworth ;  and  the  young  people  will 
thank  yon  for  your  kindness  as  I  do  now,  after 
the  first  painful  surprise  has  past." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Srammino  sleep,"  thought  Amy,  advancing 
on  tiptoe  up  the  gallery  to  where  Cecil  sat,  with 
his  anna  folded  on  a  table  before  him,  aod  his 
face  bowed  down  upon  them.  She  stood  close 
beside  him,  but  he  appeared  unconscious  of  her 
presence.  She  paused  a  moment,  an  arch  smile 
dimpling  the  fair,  rounded  cheek,  a  look  of 
mirthful  mischief  glancing  from  her  deep  brown 
eyes ;  then  raising  her  arm,  she  showered  over 
him  the  sheets  of  silver  paper  which  Mrs.  Jelf 
had  just  entrusted  to  her  bands  for  some  house- 
keeping purpose,  standing  ready  to  spring  aside 
should  be  start  op  on  a  sudden  and  attempt  to 
seise  her. 

The  youth  looked  op,  but  it  waa  slowly  and 
sadly;  there  waa  neither  mirth,  nor  mischief* 
nor  anger  in  hia  glance.  The  bright  smile  pass- 
ed from  the  young  girl's  lip,  and  the  dimple  from 
her  rosy  cheek,  and  sinking  on  her  kneea  on  a 
footstool  before  him,  she  gazed  anxiously  into 
his  face  aa  she  questioned  him  eagerly, 

44  Are  you  UJ,  dear  Cecil?    How  pais  and  sad 
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"Ho,  weh\  quite  well,"  he  replied,  with  the 
hurry  of  one  ashamed  of  the  weakness  he  had 
not  the  power  to  control ;  bat  Amy  did  not  on* 
derstana  the  feeling,  and  her  affection  suggestec) 
a  thousand  crib. 

"Then  it  mast  be  Mr  AUeyne;  Cecil,  he  is 
very  ill.    Let  me  go  to  hfm  directly !" 

"No,  no,  dear  Amy !  no  one  is  ill.  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  for  having  so  frightened 
you." 

u  Ton  cannot  deceive  me,  dear  Cecil !  There 
is  something  the  matter,  and  I  must  know  all.*' 
"That  all  is  soon  told ;  I  leave,  yon  in  a  few, 
weeks,  perhaps  a  few  days.  I  thought  myself  a, 
hero  till  I  heard  your  step,  and  then  I  knew  my- 
self a  very  coward." 

"  Leave  me  !"  repeated  Amy,  her  young; 
cheek  growing  as  pale  as  his.  • "  Where  are  you" 
going— tell  me  quickly  V 

*'  To  Oxford,  and  then  to  London.  It  may 
he  years  before  we  can  again  resume  our  daily 
and  hourly  intercourse." 

"To  Oxford ;  I  feared  it  was  farther  off," 
and  Amy  breathed  more  freely. 
44  Is  not  that  far  enough  V* 
"  Too  far,  dear  Cecil  -,  yet  welcome,  as  Dearer, 
than  I  feared  from  your  words.  You  have  long 
known  this  must  be,  and  there  win  be  long  va- 
cations, and  we  can  hear  from  each  other  very 
often." 

Cecil  seemed  little  consoled  by  her  words, 
but  Mrs.  Jelf  appeared  before  he  could  answer. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Miss  Fit*- 
aOan  !w  began  the  astounded  housekeeper*  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  just  swallowed  three  pokers 
instead  of  one,  her  usual  allowance.  It  was  al- 
ways Miss  Fitzallan  when  she  spoke  to  her  in 
rebuke,  or  of  her  in  respect.  "  Is*  this  the  way 
the  nice  stiver  paper  I  gave  you  is  tossed  about  ? 
and  you  kneeling  before  a  young  gentleman,  and 
looking  up  into  bis  face  as  if  you  were  reading 
a  boot.  Such  improprieties  were  unknown  in 
my  young  days,  and  I  did  not  expect  this  from 
you  who  have  been  under  my  care  so  long." 

"Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,  dear  Mrs.  Jelf!" 
Amy  was  too  sad  to  calf  her  Jelfy,  and  jest 
away  her  reproofs.  "  Cecil  is  going  away,  and 
he  looked  so  ill  I  could  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  poor  child !    But  where  is 
he  going  to!" 
«  To  Oxford." 

"Oh !  that  is  where  be  was  always  to  go, 
onry  I  never  thought  Mr.  AUeyne  oouM  make 
up  his  mind  to  part  with  him.  It  is  fitting  you 
should  go,  and  come  back  such  a  learned  man 
as  the  Oxford  gentleman  you  brought  here  the 
ether  day,  who  could  read  the  odd  scratches  en 
the  stone  that  came  from  Egypt,  as  glibly  as  I 
nan  a  cookery  book.  I  honour  learning  in  a  man. 
To  be  sure  it  wfll  be  very  sad  for  you  two  to  be 
separated  who  have  always  been  together  so 
long ;  but  there,  don't  fret  about  ft,  dear  ehfi- 
dren.  Never  mind  about  the  paper,  Amy ;  I 
can  pick  up  that,  only  don*  ery  and  vex  your- 
self. You  had  better  go  down  to  the  Rectory 
to  dinner,  for  poor  Mr.  Alleyne  will  want  soma, 
one  to  console  nim.;  and  1  win  just  send  him 
down  the  roasting  pig,  that  farmer  8wain  sent 
a  present  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  will 
make  a  little  of  your  favourite  cream  and 
send  ever  afterwards.  Ob,  about  your  linen, 
Master  Cecil,  I  think  I  had  better  step  dawn 


this  evening  and  look  ft  over,  for  it  baa  never 
seemed  to  me  so  well  kept  since  Susan  mar- 
ried. Amy  and  t  can  soon  set  it  to  rights,  aad 
it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  go  to  Oxford 
'without  a  good  stock  of  linen,  what  would 
the  young  men  there  all  say  1  And  now  i  think 
of  it  I  wfll  just  send  down  a  pot  or  two  of  rasp- 
berry jam,  you  "both  like  that,  and  a  little  pre- 
served ginger  for  poor  Mr.  AUeyne.  I  can  pack 
a  little  box  of  preserves  for  yon  to  take  with 
you,  Master  Cecil*  and  some  pickles  and  a  few 
other  things.  It  wifl  be  very  lonely  for  you 
there  at  first,  among  strangers,  and  there  wiO 
be  nobody  then  to  think  of  getting  nice  things  for 
you.  But  there,  don't  fret  about  it,  you  will 
come  back  as  learned  an  Doctor  Dodeworth,  I 
should  not  wonder !" 

Without  waiting  to  be  thanked,  Mrs.  Jelf  de- 
parted, anxiooa  to  hide  the  tears  that  in  spite  of 
herself  would  come  into  her  eyes.  To  be  seen 
weeping  because  a  700th  of  seventeen  was  go- 
ing to  Oxford,  she  considered  would  be  beneath 
her  dignity.  What  strange  ideas  of  dignify 
some  people  have. 

"Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Jelf!"  said  Amy  in  grate- 
ful tones,  though  unable  to  help  smiling  amid 
ail  her  sorrow,  at  the  good  woman's  nvpfessioo- 
•al  ideas  of  consolation.  "She  thinks  a  roast- 
tog  Pta  *  favourite  cream,  and  raspberry  jam 
can  remove  all  troubles." 

"  She  does  not  understand  how  mock  we 
shall  feel  at  parting,"  observed  Cecil  a  little 
pettishly. 

"She  feels  more  than  you  think,  dear  Cecil ! 
I  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  though  she  tried  to 
hide  them." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  what  is 
more,  there  wis  sorrow  in  her  heart,  and  confu- 
sion in  her  mmd.  Such  fearfql  mistakes  among 
the  preserves  that  day,  gooseberry  jam  labelled 
black  currant,  and  horror  of  horrors,  the  rasp- 
berry  labelled  «  Cecil  f" 

"Let  us  go  into  the  woods,"  said  Cecil,  and 
thither  they  went  with  heavy  steps  and  heavy 
hearts.  There  was  silence  between  them  for  a 
time,  and  then  Cecil  spoke  abruptly. 
"  Yon  care  little  for  my  leaving  you,  Amy !'r 
"  Oh  !  Cecil,  how  can  you  think  so !"  answer- 
ed Amy,  raising  the  eyes  which  had  before  been 
fixed  on  the  ground.  , 

44 1  de  not  think  so  now,"  he  replied,  looking 
into  those  tearful  eyes,  so  full  of  affection  and 
gentle  reproach.  «  Bet  have  yon  no  words  with 
which  to  console  me  ?" 

44  Ah !  Cecil,  I  want  consolation  myself;  how 
then  can  I  give  it  to  you  1  Hew  dark  and  lone- 
ly will  all  things  seem  when  you  are  gone.  How 
shall  I  have  the  heart  to  aing,  to  draw,  to  read, 
when  you  wfll  not  be  by  to  smile,  to  correct,  to 
encourage  me  f  The  sun  will  shine  less  bright- 
ly, the  flowers  and  the  woods  seem  blighted  and 
faded  $  the  song  ofthe  blackbird  sound  hard  and 
discordant,  and  when  I  look  into  the  lake,  I  shall 
see  nay  own  face  alone  in  the  stream,  and  not 
your*  beside  it  as  heretofore." 

Ah !  so  it  must  ever  be  while  young  hearts 
continue  to  make  their  sunshine  in  human  eyes ! 
'•  How  dull  and  cold  will  all  bright  things  be- 
come!" continued  Amy,  Mand  now  in  this  my 
first  great  sorrow,  since  you  called  me  sister, 
you  to  whom  I  have  ever  looked  for  strength 
and  ODnsoiatkm,  you  will  be  far  away,  striving 
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llw  learning,  wealth,  aft*  station,  perhaps,  amid 
the  stir  and  strife/  thinking  those  dull  whom 
you  have  left  behind.  If  you  should  come  back 
changed.    The;  tefl  me  snob  thtnga  are  V 

"Do  yoo  believe  it  possible  1"  asked  Cecil, 
half  reproachfully. 

'*  No,  deaf  Cecil !  no,  I  do  wot,  I  cannot  believe 
it !  You  can  never  change— never  crow  cold  jot 
unkind  to  the  sister  who  owes  yon  so  milch,  and 
loves  you  so  truly.  Shame  on  me  lor  hinting 
the  possibility !  but  yon  doubted  me  first  and  I 
spoke  in  vexation.  Her e  %  a  proof  of  the  over 
quickness  of  temper  of  which  dear  Mr.  AUeyne 
so  often  warns.  I  never  believed  myself  nasty 
before,  and  now  stand  self  convicted.  Will 
yon  not  forgive  me;  dear  Cecil  V* 

u  That  will  I,  my  own  Amy,  and  love  yon  the 
better  for  this  charming  frankness,  only  that  I 
loved  you  too  well  before*  to  ¥ke  you  more. 
Yet  I  have  no  right  to  talk  of  forgi venose,  Amy, 
for  mine  was  the  first  and  worst  mult  too.  I 
am  older,  and  should  know  you  better.  We 
must  console  each  other." 

"And  dear  Mr.  AUeyne,  he  wil*  feel  it  as 
much  or  mere  than  we  can  do.  It  wiD  be  so 
dull  at  the  Rectory  after  you  go," 

"Yes,  he  will  miss  me  sadly,  I  fear;  yon 
must  be  more  with  himv  deer  Amy  5  700  must 
take  my  place  in  my  absence,  and  be  his  child." 

"  Has  he  not  long  looked  on  me  as  such?  I 
had  hoped  so,  Cecil  V 

11  He  has,  dear  Amy !  but  now  he  wtjft  need 
your  society  more.  You  must  pet  bira— -smile 
on  him — sing  to  him-^atudy  with  him— love 
him  better  than  any  one  else— save  roe." 

"  May  I  not  love  him  as  well  V*  asked  Amy, 
with  an  arch  look,  that  seemed  the  brighter  for 
the  tears  through  which  it  gleamed. 

"Never,  Amy;  I  was  your  first  protector, 
and  you  must  always  love  me  better  than  ail  the 
world  beside  ?" 

"  I  ever  shall,  dear  Geefl !  there  is  no  fear  of 
that,"  said  Amy,  earnestly,  with  sisterly  simpli- 
city, as  well  as  sisterly  affection.  •*.  And  now, 
tell  me  when  you  go,  and;  above  ally  when  you 
come  back,  and  why  it  has  been  reserved-  on  so 
suddenly;  in  short,  tell  mo  alt-"ahd  every 
thing  1" 

"  1  know  not  how  I  shall  Kvo  without  yon, 
and  cannot  bear  td  think  of  our  parting,91  said! 
Cecil,  when  afl  had  been  told  and  discussed. 

0  Let  us  think  rather  of  our  meeting  again," 
replied  his  companion,  encoring!?,  trying  to 
smile  op  him  hopefuHy  through  her  tears.  *t  Mr 
AUeyne  has  often  told  us  that  we  could  not 
always  enjoy  our*  pleasant  idleness,  and  that 
honourable  exertion  brings  with  it  its  own  re- 
ward. You  will  ho  making  yourself  a  name 
ana*  a  station,  and  I  most  learn  to  glory  in  your 
fame,  and  thus  be  consoled  for  your  absence. 
Tell  Dr.  Dods  worth,  that  if  he  is  kind  to  you,  I 
wiH  try  and  forgive  his  cruelty,  though  had  I 
guessed  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  I  might  not 
have  been  so  friendly.  And  new  let  us  go  down 
to  the  lake." 

They  reached  the  lake  and  stood  at  the  .edge. 

"No,  not  there/'  said  Amy,  -but  where  the 
shadow  of  that  beech  mils  so  slightly  on  the 
water.    Now  bend  dew*  with  me, and  let  met 
see  your  face  with  mine  in  the  stream,  that  > 
when  you  are  away  I  may  think  I  still  see  it 
there  beside  my  own.    Bui  atop,  not  4hat  and 


shee,  yea)  mast  look  for.  a  moment  as  jro*  will 
do  when  we  meet.  You  anna*  souk*  on  i>oor 
Amy !  to  cheer  her.  Yes,  that  wffeV-I  shall 
often  come  hen,?  she  said,  as  she.turned  away 
with  a  sigh,  after  looking  lor  some  moments 
into  the  water,  with  that  sweet,  girlish  romance 
which*  however  we  may  chide,  passes  away  all 
too  seen.  *<  And  now  let  na  banish  tears  and 
fears,  not  to  distress  dear  kind  Mr.  AJleyne. 
And  hereafter  let  these  might  wetds  be  our 
constant  and  unfailing,  motto,  '  Hope,  oja,  hopo 
ever!'" 

41  Be  it  so,  dear  Amy !  you  are  the  teacher 
now,  and  if  Heauuu  pejmit  I  will  achieve  fame 
for  myself,  and  a  home  for  you.*' 

"It  will  be  donef"  said  Amy,  with  one  of 
those  sudden  impulses  common  to  quick,  sensi- 
tive minds;  and  her  words  sounded  prophetic 
in  the  young  man's  earn,  botii  then  and.  for  ever 
afterwards. 

Why  dweU  on  the.  details  of  aimt  and  part- 
jug  straggle!  and,  strive  to  hope  as  they would, 
each  felt  the  pain  of  a  separation,  though  only 
of.  a  few  months,  yet  each  strove  to  lessen  the 
grief  of  the  other.  Aa  Mr.  AUeyne  was  to 
accompany  Cecil  to  Osssrd,  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  Doctor  Dodaworth,  the.  pain  of  sepa- 
ration wao  for  him  deferred ;  not  so  with  poor 
Amy,  who  was  thus  doubly  abandoned,  and  yet,. 
amid  aM  her  grief;  she  tried  to  smile  and  speak 
of  hope ;  and  it  was  net.  until  Cecil  was  out  of 
eight  and  bearieg,  that  sbogave  way  to  the  pas- 
sionate sobs  which  sbahad  no  longer  the  power 
to  repress. 

"Now  don't  cry  so,  dear  child !— now  don  V 
began  poor  Mrs.  Jelf,  who  seemed  at  her  wit'o 
end,  not  knowing  now  to  eoneoJe  bee,  and  cry- 
ing  herself  for  sympathy,  while  trying  te  com- 
mit Amy.  "Don*  cry  so,— he  will  sooo  ho 
hack,  and  then  he  will  have  so  many  things  to 
tell  you.  And  he  will  opme  home  a  learned 
man;  you  may  be  anse  of.  that,  and  be.  one  of 
these  days  an  archbishop— ©r  a  oh«aeeUor^or 
a  great  genera— lor  lord  may  or—or  something 
or  other.  And  he  has  got  all  comfortable,  I  can 
tell  you,  for  I  packed  his  clothes  myseJC  and 
gave  him  a  hat  of  them.  It  would  hate  been  a 
shame  aad  disgrace  to.  have  him  sent  to  Ox/brd, 
without  a  good  stock  of  hnea,  and  in  proper  or- 
der too.  And  I  managed  to  put  una  few.  pre- 
serves unknown  to  himv  so  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
surprise  when  ho  opens  the  bus*  I  put  a  little  * 
blaefeourraot  jelly  in  eaae  he  abould  get  a  anse 
throat;  but  I  warned  him.  partieumTly.  always 
to  have  Ma  clothes  amad,  and  never  ait  with  wet 
feet.  And  then  I  put  up  a  little  strawberry 
and  raspberry  jam;  because  you  are  bath  so- 
mad  Cf  it,  and  I  dare  say  be  wiH  think;  of  yon< 
whenbeeassit.  We  win  get  mcor  things  readr 
for  hies  against  he  comes  back.  So  don't  cry- 
Amy  dear  I  now  donft,  and  I  will  go  and  ate 
about  your  ntaourise  cream  lor  dinner.  I  am. 
sorry  there  is  not  a  roasting  pig,  but  we  will 
have  a  roast  fowl,  you  are  very  ted  of  that*  I 
know." 

With  all  Amy's  quielmesa  and  strength  of 
feeling,  there  jningied  akeea  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous, and  the  idea  of  stuffing  aaOxoaiao'fr 
box  with  jams,  ceased  a  mirthml  smile  which 
checked  for  the.momeat.bev  sobey  and  convinced 
the  worthy  housekeeper  of  the  InJaUfcitity  of  her 
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"  Too  are  a  little  better  now  I  see,  poor  child, 
so  I  will  just  go  and  look  after  the  cream  ;"  and 
away  went  Mrs.  Jelf,  to  the  great  relief  of  Amy ; 
who  was  gone  when  the  good  woman  returned, 
-consulting  with  herself  as  she  traversed  the 
passages  what,  dinner  she  should  provide  for 
Amy  on  the  following  day.  Poor  Mrs.  Jelf! 
her  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  her  cure  for  grief, 
was  a  little  shaken  when  she  found  that  even 
the  roast  fowl,  and  favourite  cream,  woaW  have 
remained  untouched,  but  for  her  mingled  en- 
treaties and  commands. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

That  day  did  Amy  roam  idly  and  sadly  from 
room  to  gallery,  lake  to  wood,  through  all  the 
places  where  she  had  wandered  with  Cecil  the 
day  before ;  but  the  next  morning  saw  her  at  her 
studies  with  a  calm  if  not  joyous  air,  compelling 
herself  to  constant  occupation,  and  reaping  by 
this  self  control  as  she  had  been  early  taught, 
a  peaceful  tpirit  and  a  thankful  mind. 

Cecil  should  find  her  improved  in  all  things 
when  he  returned,  she  too  was  to  win  by  her 
own  exertions,  bread  if  not  fame,  and  idleness 
was  no  fitter  for  her  than  for  him.  When  tears 
unbidden  came  into  her  eyes  they  were  reso- 
lutely driven  baok ;  when  her  thoughts  would 
have  recurred  to  the  parting  hour,  she  forced 
them  forward  to  the  time  of  meeting.  Mr.  Al- 
leyne's  lessons  were  now  put  into  practice,  and 
the  seed  he  bad  sown  bringing  forth  the  fruit  he 
had  hoped. 

Amy  was  waiting  at  the  rectory  to  receive 
Mr.  Alleyne  on  bis  return  from  Oxford,  and 
wept  in  bis  arms  while  he  told  of  Cecil,  and  his 
many  messages,  then  wiping  away  her  tears, 
she  did  her  utmost  to  make  the  good  old  man 
forget,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  absence  of  his 
sole  remaining  tie  to  earth :  and  grateful  for  her 
affectionate  assiduity,  he  smiled  upon  her  as 
she  sat  beside  him,  and  blessed  her  when  they 
parted  for  the  night. 

And  day  after  day  was  Amy  beside  him  as  of 
old,  sharing  his  studies,  cheering  his  solitude, 
being  as  Cecil  had  said,  unto  him  as  a  daughter. 
It  was  touching  and  beautiful  to  see  how  sweet- 
,  ly  she  did  her  gentle  ministering;  how  she 
watched  his  looks  to  read  his  wishes ;  how  she 
ehose  the  books  he  liked ;  how  she  sang  the 
songs  he  loved  to  hear ;  how  she  sobered  down 
her  own  quick,  airy  tread  to  his  slower  pace, 
and  gladdened  his  life  with  her  sweet,  bright 
amiles.  Nor  was  it  less  touching  to  see  how 
he  bent  himself  to  her  watchful  oare ;  how  he 
listened  to  her  coming  steps ;  how  his  heart 
grew  lighter  as  be  met  her  loving  glance,  and 
how  he  reaped  on  earth  the  full  reward  of  all  his 
•care  and  kindness  to  the  poor  deserted  orphan. 

Was  Cecil  forgotten  then !  was  his  absence 
no  longer  lamented  1  Not  so.  His  letters  were 
received  with  eager  eyes  and  panting  hearts,  ail 
thoughts  of  things  past,  present  and  to  come, 
referred  to  him,  and  all  thiogs  joyous  were  to 
come  to  pass  when  he  should  return. 

Such  excessive  sorrow  for  the  departure  of  a 
young  man  to  Oxford,  would  have  appeared  ri- 
diculous under  other  circumstances,  but  Cecil 
*■-«■  not  been  parted  from  those  who  mourned 


his  absence  for  a  single  day  during  more  than 
five  years ;  he  bad  been  their  constant  compan- 
ion, the  sharer  of  their  studies  and  their  walks, 
he  was  the  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  up 
in  love.  How  Amy  read  and  re-read  his  letters 
which  were  long  and  frequent ;  how  she  count- 
ed the  days  until  she  should  see  him  again  ;  how 
anxiously  she  watched  for  his  coming,  from  the 
highest  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road  to  Oxford. 

He  came,  and  the  pain  of  their  parting  was 
forgotten  in  the  joy  of  their  meeting.  He  came 
unchanged,  save  that  he  had  grown  more  man- 
ly, and  all  was  bright  again.  It  was  winter, 
and  the  wind  howled  without,  and  snow  fell 
thick  and  fast,  but  what  cared  the  warm  and 
happy  hearts  within  for  the  storm  and  the  cold 
without  1  And  then  they  had  all  so  much  to 
see,  to  hear,  to  tell,  it  seemed  as  if  half  had  not 
been  heard  or  told,  when  Cecil  was  called  on 
to  leave  them  again. 

This  second  parting  was  less  sad  than  the 
first ;  having  come  back  once,  Amy  no  longer 
doubted  his  returning  again,  and  each  time  when 
Oxford  term  began,  there  was  on  all  sides  more 
of  hope  and  less  of  sorrow ;  parting  was  no 
longer  such  a  new  and  startling  pain. 

Summer  came  again  and  the  young  people 
roamed  through  the  woods  as  in  their  childish 
days,  or  sat  by  the  aged  grandfather,  making 
him  feel  young  again  with  their  sunny  smiles 
and  sportive  talk.  Then  winter  once  more, 
with  its  ice  and  snow,  and  so  the  time  went  on. 
Summer  and  winter,  joy  and  sorrow,  smiles  and 
tears— such  is  daily  life ! 

In  spite  of  his  home  education  and  secluded 
life,  thanks  to  the  judicious  training  of  his  grand- 
father, Cecil  overcame  the  difficulties  that  lay 
in  hia  path.  The  open  regard  of  Dr.  Dodaworth 
insured  him  civility  from  those  in  bis  own  col- 
lege, his  ready  wit,  and  general  gay  good  hu- 
mour gave  him  the  best  of  the  joke  when  ban- 
tered, whilst  his  frank  avowal,  of  poverty  and 
steady  adherence  to  what  he  considered  right, 
wen  for  him  the  respect  of  the  well  principled. 
He  bad  his  errors  and  follies,  no  doubt,  but  they 
.were  not  such  as  many  had  predicted  from  his 
secluded  rearing.  If  he  got  into  a  scrape  from 
his  inexperience,  he  was  sure  to  get  well  out  of 
it  again  through  his  frankness  and  high  princi- 
ple, whilst  his  love  of  study  saved  him  from 
many  of  the  temptations  which  beset  the  idle. 
To  have  wasted  in  extravagance  that  which  bis 
grandfather  had  saved  by  denying  himself  the 
luxuries  which  many  would  have  considered 
necessaries,  would,  in  his  eyes,  have  been  a 
heinous  sin,  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  and  when 
spendthrifts  found  that  he  cared  little  for  the 
nickname  "  niggard,"  and  could  give  back  ban- 
ter for  banter  but  rarely  losing  his  temper,  the 
freshman  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  course 
with  little  or  no  molestation.  We  say  rarely 
losing  his  temper,  for  there  were  times  when 
the  passion  against  which  his  grandfather 
warned  him  was  clearly  perceptible  to  himself, 
even  when  unnoticed  by  others.  It  is  rarely 
that  quickness  of  ioteUect  is  unaccompanied  by 
a  like  quickness  of  temper,  and  the  boasted 
strength  of  the  one  should  give  us  power  to  sub- 
doe  the  other. 

His  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  boycott 
dispute— the  "  little  goM— what  a  vulgar  term  i 
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was  passed  without  difficulty,  and  ambitious  of 
•obtaining  honours,  the  greater  part  of  Cecil's 
time  was  devoted  to  the  studies  that  should  en- 
sure them. 

Soon  after  this  an  event  happened  at  the  rec- 
tory which  awakened  all  Amy's  wildest  hopes 
and  direst  fears — hopes  which  would  keep  haunt- 
ing her  in  spite  of  her  present  happiness,  for 
-the  spirit  of  youth  is  ever  restless,  of  discover- 
ing who  and  what  she  really  was,  and  the  fear 
lest  that  still  dreaded  grandfather  should  come 
to  claim  her. 

A  letter  arrived  one  morning  directed  to  Mr. 
Alleyne,  in  a  strange  hand,  and  bearing  the  Lon- 
don post-mark,  but  with  no  name  or  address  in- 
side, enclosing  notes  to  the  amount  of  three 
.hundred  pounds,  together  with  a  brief  and  hur- 
ried scrawl,  informing  him  that  they  were  to  be 
used  in  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
education  of  Miss  Fitzallan,  and  that  the  same 
sum  would,  probably,  be  repeated,  should  the 
writer  see  occasion.  The  letter  was  coldly 
worded,  not  a  syllable  of  kindness  for  poor 
Amy  !  or  thanks  to  the  guardian  who  had  be- 
friended and  protected  her  when  she  stood  alone 
and  deserted  by  all  else ;  and  that,  too,  without 
the  hope  of  any  reward  save  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  and  his  own  warm  heart. 

Amy's  tears  fell  fast  and  silently  on  the  paper 
which  the  good  rector  had  placed  in  her  hands, 
and  for  a  moment  she  keenly  felt  its  chill  and 
.stately  heartlessness,  but  the  mood,  as  usual 
with  her,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  look- 
ing up  with  glistening  eyes,  she  said — 

14  After  all,  it  is  best  as  it  is.  My  grandfath- 
er, for  I  feel  sure  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  this  letter,  it  ib  plain,  neither  laves  nor  cares 
for  me— nor  do  I  want  his  love,  or  his  care  ei- 
ther, thanks  to  you,  or  his  money— only  that  I 
may  be  able  to  repay  you  in  some  measure  the 
Jarge  debt  of  gratitude  which  has  gone  on  accu- 
mulating for  so  long.  And  yet  gold  cannot  re- 
pay kindness/'  added  the  grateful  girl,  as  she 
kissed  the  hand  of  her  companion  with  deep 
feeling. 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,  my  child !"  said  the 
rector,  affectionately.  "  And  whatever  I  may 
.have  done  for  you  years  ago,  your  love  and  ten- 
derness has  rewarded  me  ten  hundred  times 
over.  And  as  for  this  three  hundred  pounds, 
I  will  not  touch  a  shilling  of  it,  but  put  it  all 
carefully  by  for  you,  and  be  thankful  that  my 
little  Amy  will  not  be  left  entirely  portionless." 

"  Oh !  how  kind— how  like  you !  But  Cecil 
—can  we  do  nothing  for  Cecil  with  it  1  I  have 
beard  say  that  wealth  can  work  wonders." 

Mr.  Alleyne  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at 
Amy's  limited  idea  of  wealth.  u  Depend  upon 
it,"  said  he,  *"  that  industry  and  perseverance 
are  still  more  powerful,  and  both  of  these  are 
bis.  Where  poverty  in  some  few  instances 
cramps  and  subdues  the  mind  ;  riches  far  often- 
er  sap  and  enervate  its  highest  and  noblest  en- 
ergies. Cecil  wants  no  stimulus  to  fame,  and 
no  aid  but  his  own  strong  will  and  intellect — 
and  heaven's  blessing!"  added  the  rector  meek- 
ijr- 

Aray's  bright  eyes  glittered  with  pride  while 
be  spoke,  and  yet  she  was  a  little  disappointed 
too. 

"  Can  I  then  do  nothing  either  for  him  or  you  V 
"  Nothing  more  than  you  are  constantly  do- 
E 


ing  every  day  of  your  life,  Amy,  making  the 
happiness  of  ours." 

"Ah  flatterer!"  said  the  girl,  flinging  her 
arms  caressingly  around  him,  "and  you  think 
thus  to  coax  me  out  of  having  my  own  way  t" 

"  Which  you  get,  according  to  Mrs.  Jelf,  a 
great  deal  too  often,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne,  in  the 
same  playful  tone. 

"  Yes,  it  was  but  this  morning  that  she  told 
me  I  was  quite  spoiled  of  late,  and  when  I  ask- 
ed her  who  had  helped  to  do  greater  part *of  the 
mischief,  she  had  not  a  word  more  to  say  on  the 
subject" 

"  I  believe  we  are  as  bad  as  one  another," 
replied  the  rector.  "  And  now  as  the  heiress 
of  a  whole  three  hundred  pounds,  with  no  one 
knows  how  much  more  in  perspective,  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  bearing  with  you." 

'*  Take  away  the  temptation  then,"  said  Amy 
coaxingly.  "  Oh !  I  do  wish  that  you  would, 
for  what  after  all  is  the  use  of  money  if  we  may 
not  devote  it  to  the  service  of  those  we  love  V 

"  Now  you  are  reasoning  like  a  child  and  a' 
minor  as  you  are ;  wait  until  you  come  of  age, 
and  then  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  like." 

"You  promise  me  that!  But  it  is  a  long 
time  to  stay,"  added  Amy,  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  sadness,  "and  who  knows  what  may 
have  come  to  pass  in  the  interval  1" 

"  God  only,  my  child !  but  let  us  trust  to  Him 
without  fear.  The  present  is  ours,  the  future 
His  alone." 

"  But  if— if,"  said  Amy,  still  following  out  the 
tangled  chain  of  her  own  thoughts,  "  my  grand- 
father should  ever  claim  me,  must  I  go  with  ^ 
him  1    Must  I  leave  you  and  Cecil !    Will  you " 
yield  me  up  1" 

"  All  that  must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  circumstances ;  not,  certainly,  unless  it  be 
for  your  own  good  and  happiness,  or  at  your 
own  request." 

14  Oh !  that  will  never  be !"  said  Amy,  joy- 
fully. 

»« I  do  not  think,  however,"  continued  the 
rector, "  that  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  just  re- 
ceived, we  need  anticipate  any  such  event  as 
at  all  likely  to  take  place.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  pride,  rather  than  affection  had  prompted  the 
bequest,  which  may  possibly  be  repeated  from 
the  same  feeling,  without  leading  to  any  other 
result.  But  I  am  wrong  to  prejudice  you  against, 
perhaps,  your  only  relative." 

11  Oh !  no,  indeed,  you  cannot  make  me  fear 
him  more  than  I  do  already.  I  used  to  hate 
and  fear  him,  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  until  you  taught  me  how  wicked  it  was  to 
hate  any  one,  although  I  can  never  forget  how 
cruel  he  was  to  poor,  dear  mamma !" 

"  And  yet  it  was  her  dying  wish  that  you 
should  seek  his  protection,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne, 
thoughtfully,  "you  must  remember  this,  too, 
should  the  choice  be  ever  offered  to  you." 

"  Oh !  it  will  not— I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
not !"  replied  his  companion,  hastily,  "  and 
would  rather  stay  here  always  with  you  and 
dear  Cecil !  than  go  away  to  be  made  a  Queen  !" 

"  Or  the  heiress  of  Castle  Coombe !"  said  the 
rector,  archly,  "  which  was,  if  I  recollect  right 
ly,  your  childish  ambition  ?" 

"  Ah !  I  should  not  object  to  that,  even  now, 
since,  in  that  case,  we  could  still  be  together, 
which  was,  I  think,  the  old  bargain.    But  here 
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am  I  idling  away  the  morninc  talking  to  you, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Jelf  up  to  her  elbows  in  pickling 
and  preserving,  and  trying  with  all  her  might 
to  be  angry  with  me  for  not  coming  to  help  her. 
But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  ask  you, 
if  the  money  is  to  be  really  and  truly  my  own, 
I  suppose  I  may  spend  a  very  little  of  it !" 

"  What,  does  it  begin  to  bum  already,  Amy  1 

44  In  virtue,  however,  of  my  office  as  guardian 
and  trustee,  I  must  first  of  all  demand  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  required  sum ;  and  if  it  is  not  too 
great  a  secret,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, seeing  that  yon  are,  as  I  said  before,  yet 
in  your  minority.11 

"Oh,  no  secret  at  all,  at  least  from  you. 
First,  I  want  a  new  set  of  china-tea-things  for 
good  Mrs.  Marsh,  that  being  her  one  great  am- 
bition. A  nice,  smart  looking  gown  for  Martha, 
who  was  so  kind  to  me  years  ago,  when  I  was 
staying  with  Mrs.  Hopkins ;"  and  Amy  shud- 
dered even  now  at  the  recollection.  "Then 
something,  but  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  what  it  shall  be,  for  Mrs.  Jelf;  and  silk 
to  net  Cecil,  and  some  one  else,  too,  perhaps, 
if  he  is  very  good,  and  lets  me  have  my  own 
way,  the  prettiest  purse  in  the  world !  Let  me 
see,  that  is  all,  I  think,  at  present." 

"And  quite  enough  for  a  beginning,"  said 
Mr.  AJleyne,  secretly  pleased  with  her  grateful 
spirit,  which  never  forgot  a  kindness  once  re- 
ceived. "Now  go  and, help  Mrs.  Jelf,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  borrow  a  gig,  and  take  you  over 
to  D to  make  your  several  purchases." 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks !*•  said  Amy, 
as  she  bounded  away  with  a  light  heart,  and  a 
smile  so  glad  and  joyous,  that  the  worthy  house- 
keeper, looking  up  as  she  entered,  forgot  to 
chide  her  delay,  and  declared  that  she  came 
into  that  dark  room'bke  a  sunbeam. 

"Why,  what  is  this*"  said  Amy,  taking 
down  a  jar  from,  one  of  the  shelves,  most  curi- 
ously labelled  « Cecil,'  and  holding  it  with  a 
laughing  air  towards  the  disconcerted  house- 
keeper. "  You  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Airy  tale, 
of  the  Genius  who  kept  the  souls  of  his  victims 
bottled  up  and  ticketed !" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  fairy  tales,  or  Genii  ei- 
ther," replied  the  old  lady,  stiffly, "  it  must  have 
been  a  mistake." 

"  Tea,  to  be  sure,  dear  Jelfy !  I  have  made 
a  thousand  such  myself  since  he  has  been  gone, 
and  shall,  no  doubt,  make  a  thousand  more. 
But  mind  you,  I  shall  expect  to  have  every  bit 
of  the  contents  of  this  said  jar,  which  must 
needs  be  doubly  sweet !" 

"  You  shall  have  what  you  will,  only  be  a  lit- 
tle steadier,  Amy." 

"  Then  I  will  be  as  grave  as  any  judge,  hut 
you  must  set  me  something  to  do  to  keep  me 
out  of  mischief.  And  I  have  so  much  to  tell 
you,  presently,  when  you  are  less  busy." 

Like  a  true  woman  as  she  was,  the  house- 
keeper was  not  long  in  finding  ample  leisure  to 
listen  to  Amy's  communication ;  and  bright 
and  ambitious  were  her  golden  dreams  for  her 
young  protegee,  which  she  had,  however,  the 
singular  prudence  to  keep,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  herself,  earnestly  and  warmly  congratulating 
her  on  an  accession  of  fortune  which  seemed 
almost  as  vast  to  the  simple  housekeeper,  as  it 
had  done  to  Amy  herself. 

Mr.  AUeyne  kept  his  promise  the  following 


day,  and  Amy  had  the  happiness  of  distributing 
her  presents  with  her  own  hands  and  watching 
the  beaming  and  delighted  countenance  of  the 
good  baker's  wife,  who  koew  not  whether  to  be 
most  pleased  with  the  gift  itself,  or  the  dear 
young  ladv's  kind  remembrance  of  her ;  and 
declared  she  should  never  sit  down  to  her  fa- 
vourite meal,  without  thinking  of  and  blessing 
the  generous  donor.  Then  who  so  pleased  as 
Martha,  with  her  warm,  bright  coloured  gown! 
except  it  might  be  Mrs.  Jelf,  as  she  walked  to 
church  on  the  following  Sunday  with  a  new  bi- 
ble and  prayer-book,  in  a  neat  and  handsome 
morocco  case,  with  gilt  clasps,  and  printed  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  she  could  almost  see 
to  read  it  without  her  spectacles. 

Cecil  had  to  wait  for  his  present,  but  then 
there  was  the  long,  affectionate  letter,  in  which 
it  was  promised ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
even  while  he  toiled  so  hard,  sometimes  day 
and  night,  Amy  was  working  too,  all  quietly  in 
the  rectory  garden,  or  seated  by  his  grandfa- 
ther's side,  and  working  for,  and  thinking  of 
him  only.  But  it  came  at  length,  and  with  it  a 
chain  woven  out  of  Amy's  own  lone  hair.  It 
is  true  that  Mrs.  Jelf  scolded  dreadfully  at  her 
having  it  cut  off,  and  Mr.  AUeyne  thought  it  al- 
most a  pity ;  but  the  girl  reminded  them  with  a 
smile  that  it  would  be  grown  again  before  Ce- 
cil came  back. 

Happy  Cecil !  with  that  chain  about  his  neck, 
and  that  purse  in  his  pocket,  albeit  it  was  none 
of  the  heaviest ;  he  felt  himself  equal  to  all  man- 
ner of  toil  and  privation,  and  half  confident  of 
success.  Nor  was  the  good  rector  left  without 
the  promised^  reward,  which  was  none  the  less 
prized  for  coming  somewhat  late,  Amy  apologi- 
sing for  making  Cecil's  first,  by  the  fact  of  his 
being  away  from  them  all,  it  must  be  such  a 
comfort  in  that  case  to  receive  anything  from 
home,  an  excuse  which,  being  unneeded,  was 
smilingly  accepted  by  Mrf  AUeyne. 


CHAPTER  XIH. 

Tims  as  we  have  said  went  on,  when  does  it 
stay  for  tears  or  prayers  1  Cecil  had  been  more 
than  two  years  at  Oxford,  and  Castle  Coombe 
was  in  a  bustle,  for  the  family,  were  coming 
down  immediately. 

"  Girls  will  be  girls,  but  young  ladies  should 
be  young  ladies,  and  not  rush  about  like  mad 
cows  !'*  began  Mrs.  Jelf,  with  a  stately  tone  and 
manner,  as  Amy  stood  before  her  panting  and 
breathless.  "  You  are  going  on  for  seventeen, 
and  what  will  the  Countess  say  to  such  hoyden* 
ish  manners  1  She  never  goes  out  of  a  grace- 
ful walk  herself." 

"Well  don't  be  angry,  dear  Jelfjr!  or  hear 
me  first  and  scold  me  afterwards.  I  was  run- 
ning a  race  with  Thomas,  and  should  have  lost 
it  had  I  walked  soberly." 

"  Running  a  race  with  Thomas !  Running  a 
race  with  the  footman  !  that  I  should  live  to  hear 
of  such  a  thing  of  Miss  Fitzallan !  of  a  young 
lady  in  whose  education  I  have  had  some  share," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Jelf,  letting  a  jelly  mould  fall 
from  her  hands,  in  the  excess  of  her  horror  at 
such  an  enormity,  an  accident  which  it  may  be 
supposed  did  not  serve  to  restore  the  good  hu- 
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moor  already  raffled  by  some  household  centre 
tern*. 

"Don't  be  shocked,  dear  Mrs.  Jelf !"  she  did 
not  dare  say  Jelfy  again,  "  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
you  think.  Thomas  did  not  know  I  was  run- 
ning a  race  with  him,  for  be  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge." 

"A  real  lady  never  does  on  one  side  of.  a 
hedge  what  she  would  not  do  on  the  other,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Jel(  looking  very  much  as  if  she 
had  swallowed  not  only  the  poker,  but  the  fire, 
shovel,  and  tongs  besides.  And  yet  it  was  a 
good  old  proverb  nevertheless. 

"Had  I  walked,  I  should  have  been  too  late 
to  help  one,  who  showed  me  kindness  when  I 
most  needed  it/'  answered  Amy,  excusingly. 
"  Here  comes  Thomas,  to  ask  you  to  take  his 
cousin  as  under-housemaid ;  it  was  overhearing 
him  say  'this  which  made  me  run  to  be  first. 
Martha  has  just  been  begging  of  me  to  procure 
the  situation  for  her.  Do  let  her  have  it,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Jelf!  I  do  think  I  should  have  died 
at  the  Hopkinses  but  for  her." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her  character  or  abili- 
ties," remarked  the  stately  housekeeper,  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  more  graciously. 

The  entrance  of  Thomas  to  make  his  request, 
prevented  all  farther  comment 

"  I  will  bear  your  cousin  in  mind,  but  some 
one  else  has  applied  before  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
JelfT  glancing  at  Amy. 

Thomas  caught  the  glance,  and  cherished  a 
spite  against  Amy,  for  standing  in  the  way  of 
his  cousin. 

The  patience  with  which  Amy  listened  to  a 
long  lecture  on  the  proprieties,  as  she  and  Cecil 
called  it  in  their  mirth,  so  softened  Mrs.  Jelf, 
that  Martha,  after  due  enquiry  concerning  char- 
acter, dtc.,  was  engaged  as  under-housemaid, 
and  gratified  by  some  gracious  praise  of  her  for- 
mer conduct. 

"  Now  you  shall  scold  me  just  as  much  as 
you  like  for  the  next  fortnight/'  said  the  grate- 
ful Amy.  "  And  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  promise  not  to  run  any  more,  only  that 
I  fear  I  might  break  my  word,  which  would  be 
a  great  deal  worse  than  not  saying  any  thing  at 
all  about  it." 

Mrs.  Jelf  smiled,  and  wondered  within  herself 
how  it  was  she  ever  could  scold  one  so  beauti- 
ful and  affectionate ;  and  then  she  half  wished 
that  Amy  was  less  beautiful,  and  so  fell  into  a 
train  of  sad  and  strange  musing,  upon  what 
might  be  the  after  lot  of  that  young  and  now 
nappy  girl. 

"May  I  know  of  what  you  are  thinking t" 
asked  her  companion,  after  a  pause.  "  Is  it  as 
usual,  of  the  Countess's  arrival  1— Or  whether 
Martha  will  torn  out  a  good'  housemaid  1 — Or 
this  mould  of  jelly  become  as  steady— as  steady 
as  your  humble  servant." 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  you,"  said  the  house* 
Keeper  abruptly. 

"  And  in  kindness  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  girl 
with  a  touch  of  grateful  feeling. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  yon  were  growing  very 
pretty  of  late,  Amy,"  said  the  old  lady,  scarcely 
conscious  that  she  was  speaking  aloud. 

*'  Tea,  so  Cecil  told  me  when  he  came  back 
last,"  replied  Amy  simply. 

41  But  did  he  warn  you  at  the  same  time,  how 
beauty  is  far  oftener  a  snare  than  a  blessing  *" 


"No,  I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  any  thing 
about  that." 

"  But  you  ane  not. proud,  Amy." 

"  Oh !  yes  I  am  a  little.  And  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be 
very,  very  handsome !" 

"And  what  could  possibly  give  rise  to  so 
foolish  a  wish  V  ) 

"  Because  I  have  heard  say  that  all  love  the 
beautiful !  Talent  requires  to  be  known  before 
it  can  properly  be  admired  and  appreciated ;  and 
even  a  good  and  sweet  temper,  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  according  to  Mr.  Alleyne, 
is  not  discernible  at  first  sight ;  but  beauty  cap- 
tivates on  the  instant." 

"  And  such  is  your  ambition,  Amy  1" 

"  Oh !  yes  surely,  and  a  very  natural  one  too, 
as  it  seems  to  me.  Not  that  I  care  much  about 
the  love  of  any  one  else  in  the  world  but  Cecil, 
and  Mr.  Alleyne,  and  yourself;  but  then  I  shoud 
like  to  win  it  in  order  that  you  may  all  be  proud 
of  me." 

"  Pshaw !•■  said  the  housekeeper,  seriously 
displeased,  "  it  is  very  well  for  a  woman  to  talk 
of  being  proud  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  his  genius 
or  learning,  but  who  ever  beard  of  one  setting 
herself  up  for  an  idol  to  be  worshipped,  whose 
place  and  happiness  it  must  ever  be  to  play  the 
worshipper.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  notions 
to  the  contrary  you  may  have  got  into  your 
head,  that  the  best  wives,  and  daughters,  and 
mothers ;  aye,  and  the  most  loved  and  respect- 
ed, too,  are  not  the  most  beautiful  or  the  clever- 
est. And  she  who  is  gentle,  and  dutiful,  and 
meek-spirited,  with  just  beauty  enough  to  please 
heT  husband's  peculiar  taste,— sufficient  wisdom 
only  to  appreciate  his,  and  not  above  making  bis 
wishes  and  pursuits  her  constant  study,  from 
the  highest  branches  of  literature,  to  the  more 
simple,  but  equally  efficacious  superintendence 
of  some  favourite  dish,  is  most  likely  to  be  not 
only  happy  in  herself,  but  the  source  of  happi- 
ness to  all  around  her." 

"AH  this  is  very  true,  no  doubt,"  said" Amy, 
demurely,  "and  Mrs.  Ellis  herself  could  not 
have  expressed  it  better.  But  you  have  a  little 
misunderstood  the  matter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jelf. 
Believe  me,  I  have  no  great  ambition  at  present 
for  a  pedestal,  the  situation  being  too  cold  and 
isolated  to  prove  very  agreeable.  You  remem- 
ber the  old  song : 

"Oh!  the  idol  on  itei 
Ua  my  lonely  thl 

Better  be  one  orthe  « 

Who  cone  there  worshipping.* 

But  seriously  speaking,  one  cannot  help  getting 
prettier,  can  they,  Mrs.  Jelf  ?— There  is  no  re- 
cipe I  couM  take  to  prevent  a  consummation 
so  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  is  there  1" 

The  old  housekeeper  was  not  proof  against 
the  witching  brightness  of  those  arch  and  mis- 
chievous eves,  nor  could  she  for  the  life  of  her 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  wish  them  a  whit  less 
brilliant. 

"  And  would  you  take  it,  Amy,  if  there  were?" 

"  I  dont  know,  not  certainly  without  consult- 
ing Cecil,  seeing  that  if  I  am  good  looking 
enough,  as  it  is,  to  suit  his  peculiar  taste,  it 
does  not  signify,"  answered  the  girl,  playfully, 
quoting  her  companion's  own  words. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  conclusions  to  be  in- 
ferred from  your  last  speech  t"  asked  Mrs.  Jelf, 
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evincing  strong  symptoms  of  returning  stateli 
ness. 

"  No,  indeed." 

4 1  suspected  as  much,  and  this  comes  of 
speaking  as  yon  always  do,  without  thought. 
What  I  said  just  now,  referred,  if  yon  remem- 
ber, only  to  husbands  and  wives." 

Amy  coloured,  but  she  still  laughed. 

"  Cecil  is  not  my  husband,  certainly,"  said 
she,  simply,  "  only  my  brother.  But  I  am  just 
as  anxious  to  please  him,  for  all  that." 

**  Ton  are  a  silly  child !"  observed  the  old 
housekeeper,  thinking  it  wisest  perhaps  to  let 
the  subject  drop  for  the  present. 

"  And  shall  never  grow  wiser  I  fear  you  think, 
by  that  grave  and  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head." 

"  Oh !  yes,  wisdom  is  sore  to  come  sooner  or 
later,"  said-  Mrs.  Jelf,  a  momentary  feeling  of 
sadness  stealing  over  her  mind,  as  she  reflected 
how  very  seldom  it  brings  with  it  any  addition 
to  oar  happiness. 

14  Then  one  of  these  days  I  hope  to  grow  as 
good  and  as  steady  as  yourself  1" 

"  Better,  much  better,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
with  an  affectionate  warmth  of  manner  that 
seemed  strange  and  unusual  in  her,  that  is  not 
the  feeling  itself,  but  the  expression  of  it ;  "  for 
you  have  one  blessing,  which  time  and  care  have 
soured,  if  not  utterly  destroyed  in  me;  the 
blessing  of  a  sweet  and  even  temper !" 

"  What,  when  I  am  so  very  often  naughty 
and  passionate,  and  you  always  so  patient  and 
kind  to  bear  with  me  T  Tou  must  not  say  that 
again  dear  Jelfy !  or  it  will  be  my  turn  to  scold." 
And  Amy,  flinging  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  her  old  friend,  pressed  a  fond  kiss  upon  her 
withered  cheek. 

"There  go  away  now,  little  flatterer  I"  said 
the  housekeeper  trying  to  smile,  and  pushing 
Amy  from  her,  lest  she  should  have  time  to 
notice  the  gushing  tears  that  would  not  be  re- 
strained, although  she  felt  ashamed  of  betraying 
such  an  emotion.  And  the  girl  obeying  her 
from  an  intuitive  feeling  of  delicacy,  quitted 
the  Castle  and  went  bounding  along  the  fields, 
with  a  light  step,  until  suddenly  struck  with  the 
recollection  of  the  worthy  housekeeper's  simile 
between  herself  and  a  mad  cow ;  she  involun- 
tarily slackened  her  pace,  walking  gravely  on- 
wards, although  with  a  laughing  eye  and  merry 
heart. 

"  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Jelf,"  reasoned  the  wilful 
girl,  "  I  cannot  quite,  give  up  my  longing  after 
beauty  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  exists 
fnoe  to  a  woman,  since  it  is  the  most  likely  to 
win  her  all  else  Worth  living  for,  the  love  of 
others.  And  then  it  is  something  to  feel  that 
they  may  well  be  proud  of  you.  A  very  plain 
girl  may  be  jast  as  fond  and  affectionate,  just 
as  devoted,  but  she  will  never  have  so  many 
opportunities  of  evincing  it ;  and  cannot  show 
her  deep  love  for  the  one,  by  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  she  receives  the  eagerly  proffered 
homage  of  the  many.  Oh  1  what  if  I  should  be 
a  great  heiress  after  all,  as  good  Mrs.  Marsh  so 
otten  prophesies,  and  grow  rich  and  beautiful  I 
and  be  courted  and  admired  by  all  the  world, 
and  still  love  no  one  better  than  dear  Cecil  !'r 

Such  were  Amy's  romantic  and  somewhat 
ambitious  dreams— such  her  young,  trustful 
faith  both  in  herself  and  others.    Her  fearless- 


ness of  change— her  simple  and  confiding  love 
— her  vain  yearnings.  How  were  they  realized  • 
at  length  1  Are  such  always  fabulous  1  Not 
surely  if  we  are  careful  to  lay  a  deep  founda- 
tion for  our  airy  castles— our  glorious  imagin- 
ings, in  faithful  and  kindred  hearts.  Let  us 
hope  not  at  least  for  her  sake,  who  went  on 
weaving  them  with  a  wild  ingenuity  worthy  of 
a  better  and  more  profitable  occupation,  a 
pleasanter  we  could  scarcely  wish  her.  It  is 
happiness  to  dream  thus,  even  though  we  know 
it  will  be  but  a  dream  after  all 


CHAPTER  Xi   . 

"  Whin  are  the  Earl  and  Countess  expect- 
ed 1"  asked  Mr.  Alleyne,  as  Amy,  throwing  off 
her  bonnet,  took  her  seat  beside  him. 

"  To-morrow,  I  wish  they  would  stay  away," 
replied  Amy,  pettishly. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  that  ?"  demanded  the 
rector,  desiring  the  same  in  his  heart,  but  think- 
ing it  wisest  not  to  say  so. 

44  Why  do  I  wish  it,  dear  grandpapa  V  for  so 
Amy  often  called  him.  "  Oh !  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  I  .detest  a  bustle,  it 
distracts  my  mind  from  my  studies,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  but  hurry,  skurry,  fuss  and 
flurry,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  making  all  fit 
for  the  Countess  Bugbear !  for  such  should  be 
her  name,  as  you  hear  nothing  every  minute 
but  ( but  what  will  the  Countess  say  V  *  what 
will  the  Countess  think  V  then  such  rubbing 
and  scrubbing.  No  stirring  three  steps  with- 
out falling  into  a  pail,  or  over  a  brush.  I  could 
not  go  into  this  room ;  it  was  the  Countess's 
boudoir — I  could  not  go  into  that,  that  was 
the  Earl's  study— I  could  not  go  into  the  lower 
rooms,  they  were  putting  up  the  curtains  in 
those— I  could  not  ait  in  the  upper  rooms,  the 
green  was  to  be  Lady  Anne's— the  blue,  Lady 
Charlotte's,  and  worst  of  all  I  must  not  sit  in 
the  dear,  old  gallery,  for  that  is  everybody's 
room,  at  least  everybody's  but  mine,  so  that  must 
be  doubly  dusted  and  not  sat  in  afterwards.  I 
just  peeped  in  before  and  I  came  away,  I  thought 
the  old  carving  looked  sad  at  my  absence  and 
the  old  pictures  beckoned  me  to  enter." 

"  But  your  own  room  Amy,  why  could  not 
you  sit  there  1  Half  of  these  troubles  come 
from  your  roving  disposition." 

"  Oh !  no,  grandpapa ;  if  you  did  but  bear  the 
din  going  on  close  to  my  little  room  yon  would 
understand  and  pity  me.  Such  hammering  in 
the  china  cupboard  and  school  room  on  either 
side— such  shelves  for  books  and  teacops.  I 
staid  till  I  began  to  fancy  myself  a  nail,  and  that 
some  one  was  knocking  me  on  the  head ;  and 
then  I  ran  down  to  you,  at  least  ran  when  out 
of  dear  Jelfy's  sight,  for  she  scolds  me  for  run- 
ning when  she  sees  it,  saying  *  what  will  the 
Countess  think  of  it  V  and  wants  to  make  me 
march  like  a  grenadier,  and  be  as  formal  and 

r)kery  as  herself.    If  I  did  not  love  her  so  much 
should  be  cross  very  often." 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  cross  now,  Amy,"  ob- 
served the  rector,  significantly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little ;  but  I  try  ever  to 
keep  in  mind  your  warnings  against  my  quick 
temper,"  replied  Amy,  blushing.  "Oh!  it  is 
such  delight  to  be  with  you  here,  dear  grand- 
papa! where  all  is  so  quiet,  so  peaceful,  and  we 
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can  talk  about  dear  Cecil !  and  I  may  laugh  and 
ran  as  I  please.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  and  make 
me  a  stiff  piece  of  formality,  I  was  not  made 
out  of  that  sort  of  stone." 

11  Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  Amy," 
replied  the  rector,  smiling ;  "  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  formality  and  dignity.  You 
are  going  on  for  seventeen,  you  told  roe  the 
other  day,  and  must  think  a  little  more  of  the 
proprieties,  as  you  and  Cecil  call  them." 

"  Do  you,  too,  think  me  a  hoyden,  dear  grand- 
papa !"  asked  Amy,  a  little  reproachfully. 

41  No,  my  child !  were  all  things  to  remain  as 
they  are,  I  would  still  have  you  as  gladsome 
and  sportive  as  a  fawn,  knowing  that  you  have 
a  steady  mind  beneath  this  girlish  joyousness, 
which  will  keep  you  from  running  into  folly ; 
but  all  do  not  know  you,  as  I  do,  and  your  resi- 
dence at  Coombe  Castle  must  now  be  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  to  what  it  has  been.  Strangers 
may  jndge  you  less  kindly  than  much  attached 
friends ;  you  have  no  claim  on  the  Countess, 
and  she  may  not  wish  you  to  continue  beneath 
her  roof." 

"  Do  yoo  think  she  will  send  me  away  1  Ah ! 
then  what  will  become  of  me?  Who  will  re- 
ceive me  t    How  shall  I  live  without  you  1" 

"  Is  this  the  patient  troth  with  which  I  have 
sought  to  inspire  you  !"  asked  Mr.  Alleyne,  re- 
proachfully. <a  Away  with  those  tears !  Were 
yoo  to  quit  the  Castle  now,  of  which,  I  trust, 
there  is  no  chance,  here  is  your  home  as  well 
as  a  father." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  grandpapa !"  said  Amy,  as 
Mr.  Alleyne  imprinted  a  paternal  kiss  on  her 
brow.  "  I  was  very  naughty,  but  I  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  in  the  fear  of  leaving  you  forgot 
everything  else !  I  thought  you  meant  I  might 
be  turned  out  of  the  Castle." 

"Not  that  exactly,  Amy,  but  the  Countess  is 
critical  about  manners,  and  by  moulding  these 
at  least  in  some  decree  to  meet  her  taste,  you 
might  secure  her  aid  for  the  future." 

"  Oh  !  dear ;  here  is  the  Countess  Bugbear 
again  !"  exclaimed  Amy,  impatiently.  Then, 
ashamed  of  her  pettish  ness,  she  added  more 
humbly,  "  I  will  try  and  do  all  you  wish,  but  if 
you  knew  the  long  lectures  Mrs.  Jelf  has  been 
reading  me  for  the  last  three  weeks  you  would 
not  wonder  at  my  being  a  little  out  of  humour." 

"  If  you  cannot  bear  trifling  trials,  my  child, 
how  will  you  endure  great  ones?  Tet  great 
ones  in  your  situation,  as  I  have  ever  told  you, 
you  may,  nay,  I  fear,  must  encounter."  Amy 
looked  down  rebuked,  and  Mr.  Alleyne  contin- 
ued. "  Your  position  at  the  Castle,  even  with 
prudence  on  your  part,  and  kindness  from  all 
the  Earl's  family,  must  ever  be  awkward  and 
anomalous,  if  not  painful.  Mrs.  Jelf 'a  affection 
and  teaching,  advantageous  as  both  have  been, 
like  most  advantages,  have  also  their  drawbacks, 
as  they  seem  to  mark  yoor  place  more  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  than  the  saloon,  while  the 
education  bestowed  by  Cecil  and  myself  has 
tended  to  fit  you  to  be  the  instructress  of  those 
in  a  higher  rank  in  life.  In  the  school-room 
you  would  be  most  free  from  awkward  com- 
ments and  uncongenial  society,  but  it  is  not  for 
me  to  fix  on  your  station  in  the  household.  A 
few  moments'  consideration  will  show  you  the 
extent  of  the  difficulties  at  which  I  have  hinted." 

44 1  understand,"  said  Amy,  with  a  grave  and 


saddened  expression,  "  I  have  neither  the  right 
to  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  nor  to  re- 
sent being  treated  as  an  inferior."  Then  glan- 
cing up  with  a  slightly  curling  lip,  she  added 
more  gaily,  "  as  dear  Jelfy  said  one  day  when 
she  thought  me  out  of  hearing, '  I  am 'neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring,  nei- 
ther servant  nor  lady  !"  Well,  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  belong  to  no  tribe,  to  be  picked  out  of 
one  for  having  no  shaggy  mane,  or  driven  out 
of  a  third  for  having  no  fins,  and  not  even  al- 
lowed a  place  in  the  pickling  tub ;  but  I  must 
do  my  best  to  remedy  the  hardship  and  found  a 
tribe  of  my  own,  making  it  so  honorable,  that 
to  belong  to  it  shall  be  considered  a  distinction 
instead  of  a  disgrace.  In  sober  earnest,  dear 
grandpa !  I  will  try  and  show  that  your  kind 
and  judicious  teaching  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  You  warned  me  from  the  first  that  tri- 
als must  come ;  but  I  have  been  so  happy  that 
I  forgot  the  warning.  I  will  really  try  and  be 
good,  and  she  laid  her  young  face  coaxingly  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder,  and  pressed  his  hand  to 
her  lips. 

44  Bless  you,  my  child !  aod  God  will  bless 
you!  giving  you  strength  to  work  His  will. 
The  Countess,  as  I  said  before,  may  serve  you 
hereafter;  she  is  not  unfeeling,  bnt  she  is 
haughty  and  critical,  thinking  more  of  manners, 
perhaps,  than  we  simple  country  folks  deem 
needful.  She  would  have  every  thing  and  ev- 
ery one  round  her,  not  only  quiet,  but  noise- 
less ;  she  expects  submission,  too ;  I  warn  you 
of  this,  because  I  desire  that  you  should  please 
her." 

44  So  does  Mrs.  Jelf,  and  you  warn  me,  and 
warn  me  till  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  enter- 
ing her  presence,  and  shall  certainly  stand  be- 
fore her  pale,  mute,  and  motionless,  till  unable 
to  endure  the  restraint  any  longer,  I  rush  from 
the  room  shocked  at  myself,  and  shocking  all 
my  kind  friends.  I  am  in  despair,  I  would  try 
and  please  the  Countess,  but  I  can  never  please 
any  one  if  I  am  to  feel  constrained  and  not  be 
natural." 

11  There  is  much  truth  in  that  Amy,  I  admit, 
though  less  with  the  Countess  perhaps  than 
most  people,  so  it  will  be  better  to  leave  you  to 
your  own  observation  and  right  feeling,  than 
worry  you  into  a  fright  with  any  more  lectures." 

44  A  little  sop  for  Cerberus,  grandpapa,"  said 
Amy  laughing.  "  I  accept  it  graciously,  and 
will  try  not  to  bark  with  any  of  my  three  mouths, 
only  letting  a  soft,  puppy,  voice  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  one." 

44  Take  care,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne  warningly, 
though  unable  to  help  joining  in  her  laugh. 

44  f  really  do  mean  to  be  good,  but  oh !  what 
a  blessing  it  must  be  to  have  a  long  genealogy, 
and  a  large  fortune,  and  then  I  might  be  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl,  or  a  good  red  herring  just  as  the 
fancy  took  me  ?" 

44  It  is  a  greater  blessing  Amy,  to  use  the  tal- 
ents God  has  given  to  his  glory,  in  the  station 
in  which  He  has  seen  fit  to  place  you." 

44  So  it  is  dear  Mr.  Alleyne !  and  I  hope  to  feel 
so  in  time,"  replied  Amy  ingenuously.  "  That 
was  a  fresh  piece  of  wilfulness.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  like  or  please  this  Countess  Bugbear ! 
and  I  wish  she  had  never  come.  Dont  be  vexed 
with  your  own  Amy,  I  felt  that  I  must  say 
these  things  once  again,  and  now  I  hope  my 
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naughtiness  is  over  for  to-day.  Let  us  talk  of 
dear  Cecil !  and  then  take  a  walk,  I  am  always 
better  among  trees  and  flowers,  their  quiet  beau- 
ty rebukes  my  petitionee,  and  fills  my  heart 
with  love  and  gratitude." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Alleyne  had  some  such  supersti- 
tion, for  he  wHIingly  assented  to  her  request, 
and  the  sweet  and  holy  calm  of  nature  was  not. 
without  its  effects  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
each. 

44  Good  night  dear  grandpapa !"  said  Amy,  ta- 
king leave  of  Mr.  Alleyne,  who  had  walked  half 
of  the  way  back  with  her.  "  I  shall  be  with  yon 
again  to-morrow  as  soon  as  I  have  filled  the  va- 
ses with  flowers,  and  arranged  all  things  in  my 
lady's  boudoir,  I  did  not  say  Countess  Bugbear 
then,  so  you  see  I  am  getting  good.  Mrs.  Jelf  is 
in  such  a  fidget  lest  I  should  pop  on  her  lady- 
ship unawares  and  incur  her  displeasure,  or 
cross  the  maid,  or  commit  some  other  such 
great  impropriety,  that  she  will  be  glad  to  get 
me  out  of  the  house  till  you  and  she  have  warn- 
ed her  ladyship  of  my  monkey  tricks,  and  won 
her  indulgence.  Ob  dear !  oh  dear !  I  thought 
myself  a  well-behaved  person  until  three  weeks 
since,  but  I  find  I  am  no  such  thing  now.  I 
wonder  whose  fault  that  is,"  she  added  archly. 
'<  I  did  not  teach  myself.  Good  night !  good 
night !  you  must  not  stand  in  the  cold,"  and 
kissing  her  hand  she- bounded  away,  but  slack- 
ened her  pace  ere  she  reached  the  Castle; 
enough  had  been  said  to  make  her  thoughtful  if 
not  sad,  and  moreover  in  Mrs.  Jelf 's  present 
mood  she  feared  to  enter  her  presence  even 
flurried. 

Poor  Amy  !  the  stone  had  been  thrown,  the 
calm  of  her  existence  was  ruffled,  and  the  cir- 
cles were  spreading  wider  and  wider. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Earl  of  Castle  Coombe  and  his  family 
had  been  many  years  abroad,  and  the  bustle  of 
his  return  seemed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  his  absence.  The  Earl  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  his  absence,  the  delicate  health  of  his 
lady  and  eldest  daughter,  but  his  enemies  hinted 
at  debt  and  embarrassment,  some  said  from 
gambling,  and  some  from  the  habit  of  himself 
and  his  father  before  htm,  of  living  far  beyond 
their  income. 

Great  as  was  the  bustle,  however,  Mrs.  Jelf 
found  time  to  come  into  Amy's  room  the  very 
night  of  the  family's  arrival,  to  tell  her  that  the 
Countess  had  approved  of  the  tasteful  way  in 
which  she  had  arranged  the  flowers,  and  had  de- 
sired that  sneb  might  continue  her  office  during 
her  stay  at  the  Castle. 

Amy  had  just  returned  Iron  the  rectory,  and 
her  bonnet  concealed  the  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures. Supposing  her  highly  gratified  by  the 
Countess's  praise  of  her  taste.  Mrs.  Jelf  went  on 
to  give  other  proofs  of  her  ladyship's  condescen- 
sion, who  had  listened  without  interrupting  her, 
she  said,  while  speaking  of  Amy,  though  to  be 
sure  she  had  said  bnt  little  of  her  that  night,  as 
her  ladyship  seemed  rather  fatigued  with  her 
journey,  and  Mr.  Alleyne  would  speak  better 
than  she  could  do,  on  the  morrow.  Perhaps 
Amy  had  better  keep  in  her  room,  or  at  least 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Countess,  till  the  good  rec- 
tor had  paid  his  visit. 

Amy  assented  to  the  suggestion,  and  then  ask- 


ed how  she  liked  the  young  ladies,  who  were 
but  children  when  she  saw  them  last 

"  Lady  Anne  is  just  like  the  Countess,  just 
what  an  Earl's  daughter  should  be,  so  beautiful 
and  graceful,  and  I  dare  say  Lady  Charlotte 
will  be  the  same,  only  she  is  younger  now,  so  a 
little  more  merry.  Miss  Maxwell  the  govern- 
ess, is  as  civil  spoken  as  ever,  and  has  not 
brought  back  any  foreign  airs,  so  keep  up  your 
spirits,  my  dear  child,  and  1  dare  say  the  Count- 
ess will  be  very  gracious,  and  allow  you  to  re- 
main at  the  Castle,  and  perhaps  sometimes  read 
to  her  and  the  young  ladies,"  so  saying  the  good 
woman,  after  kissing  Amy,  swept  out  of  the 
room  with  even  a  more  dignified  air  than  usual. 

Mrs.  Jelf  had  intended  to  ease  Amy's  mind  and 
impress  her  with  admiration  for  the  Countess; 
but  the  impression  on  Amy's  mind  was  the  con- 
trary to  what  she  desired  or  expected. 

"  The  Countess  is  gracious,  she  never  says  the 
Countess  is  kind,"  thought  Amy  as  she  sat  rest- 
ing her  head  on  her  hand,  instead  of  disrobing 
for  the  night,  "and  Lady  Anne  is  like  her.  tost 
what  an  Earl's  daughter  should  be.  I  shall  like 
Lady  Charlotte  the  best  All  seem  to  measure 
their  words  when  they  speak  of  the  Countess; 
no  one  speaks  frankly  or  warmly  of  her.  1  knew 
I  should  not  like  her,  but  I  promised  Mr.  Al- 
leyne not  to  say  this  again,  or  think  it  if  I  could 
help  it.  So  now  to  bed,  to  dream  of  dear  Cecil 
I  hope." 

"  The  Countess  has  sent  for  you,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Jelf  on  the  morrow,  bursting  into  Amy's 
room  with  unwonted  haste.  "And  dear  me 
you  have  your  plainest  frock  and  collar  on,  I 
made  sure  you  would  have  changed  them,  and 
now  there  is  no  time  to  do  it,"  she  added  in 
vexation. 

"The  frock  and  collar  are  quite  handsome 
enough  for  the  Countess's  dependant,"  replied 
Amy  rather  proudly,  closing  her  book  with 
great  deliberation. 

"How  odd  yon  are  looking  Amy,  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  sirange  in  that  dear  Mrs. 
Jelf!  for  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  my- 
self "  replied  Amy  frankly.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Al- 
leyne 1" 

"  With  the  Countess,  waiting  to  present  yon 
to  her." 

"  Dear  kind  Mr.  Alleyne  1"  exclaimed  Amy 
warmly. 

"  There  let  me  see  if  your  hair  is  tidy,  yes  that 
will  do,  but  I  wish  you  had  had  your  other  frock 
on,  the  Countess  likes  people  to  cress  handsome- 
ly, and  she  thinks  a  great  deal  of  manners  too, 
and  the  way  in  which  persons  enter  the  room. 
I  have  taken  great  pains  with  you  in  this;  but  I 
wish  yon  could  have  had  a  few  more  dancing 
lessons.  Now  don't  run  in  head  foremost,  and 
be  sure  and  say  my  lady,  and  your  ladyship,  and 
behave  with  submission  and  yet  an  easy  dignity, 
as  I  have  always  set  you  the  example. 

So  talked  on  Mrs.  Jelf,  as  she  walked  by  her 
pupil's  side;  but  Amy  heard  little  of  this  ha- 
rangue, save  the  latter  part,  and  her  ease  and 
dignity  appeared  so  distinct  from  the  stiff,  for- 
mal figure  beside  her,  that  she  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  thought. 

"  Stop  a  minute  child  and  compose  yourself," 
began  Mrs.  Jelf,  but  Amy  had  already  entered 
the  room,  and  the  door  was  closing  behind  her. 
"There  she's  gone  in  laughing.  What  will 
the  Countess  think  of  herl"  exclaimed  poor 
Mrs.  JelC 
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The  Countess  was  her  world— her  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy !— and  it  was  always  what  will  the  Countess 
say  %— What  will  the  Countess  think?— If  she 
could  have  understood  how  little  the  Countess 
ever  said  or  thought  of  those  whom  she  consid- 
ered in  a  lower  sphere  than  her  own,  she  would 
hare  saved  herself  and  others  an  immensity  of 
needless  anxiety.  No  one  but  the  formal  house- 
keeper, would  have  quarrelled  with  the  smile 
that  dimpled  the  cheek  of  Amy  Fitzallen,  as  she 
entered  the  boudoir  of  this  bugbear  Countess. 
The  good  old  rector  was  delighted,  and  glanced 
-at  his  adopted  child  with  as  much  honest  pride 
as  warm  affection. 

"  The  Castle  is  still  to  be  your  home  my  child, 
and  you  must  help  me  to  thank  the  Countess 
for  her  kindness,*  said  Mr.  Alleyne,  taking 
Amy's  hand  and  leading  her  towards  her  lady- 

"I  know  not  how  to  thank  her,  but  if  my  grati- 
tude is  silent,  I  beg  her  Ladyship  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  the  less  deep  and  sincere." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  said  the  Countess,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  with  less  of  mannerism  and 
more  of  feeling  than  she  usually  exhibited. 

Amy  pressed  the  soft  white  hand  of  the  Count- 
ess, and  if  the  pressure  was  not  returned,  it  was 
not  resented.  "I  have  done  her  injustice," 
thought  the  warm  hearted  girl,  "and  must  love 
her  the  more  to  repair  the  wrong." 

Amv  Fitzallan,  the  child  of  nobody — the  beg- 
gar—the dependent— the  future  governess — love 
the  Countess  of  Castle  Combe !  and  think  by 
this  to  repair  the  wrong  of  having  misjudged 
her.  •  The  possibility  of  such  an  idea  never  en- 
tered her  ladyship's  mind.  She  saw  the  ingenu- 
ous blush,  the  grateful  glow,  which  the  feeling 
caused,  and  was  attracted  by  it,  but  never 
guessed  or  enquired  into  the  cause ;  it  may  be 
her  vanity  whispered  it  was  the  involuntary 
tribute  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Alleyne  had  spoken  only  of  the  poor  or- 
phan's destitute  state,  of  her  sweetness,  her  good- 
ness, and  steady  principles ;  he  had  not  said  a 
-word  of  her  personal  appearance,  and  the  Count- 
ess was  startled— no,  the  Countess  was  never 
startled,  but  she  was  surprised  and  won  by  the 
unexpected  grace  and  loveliness  of  her  for  whom 
her  favour  and  countenance  had  been  solicited. 
Without  any  grounds  for  the  idea,  save  a  rancy 
that  none  but  the  aristocracy  could  be  graceful, 
she  had  expected  to  find  the  future  governess 
amiable,  it  may  be,  but  short,  thick,  and  awk- 
ward. It  is  true,  Mrs.  Jelf  had  said  something 
about  her  pretty  face  and  pretty  manners,  but 
-what  should  she,  a  housekeeper,  though  some- 
what superior  to  most  in  her  station,  know  of 
the  latter  1  aod  surely  Mr.  Alleyne  in  his  over- 
weening affection,  for  such  he  had  admitted  it  to 
be,  would  have  said  something  in  praise  of  her 
personal  charms  if  anything  could  be  said. 

The  Countess  did  not  say  to  herself  as  Amy 
had,  '<  I  have  done  her  injustice,  and  will  love 
her  the  more  to  repair  the  wrong;"  but  she  was 
agreeably  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  warmth 
as  well  as  the  natural  grace  of  her  manner;  she 
received  her  thanks  with  even  more  than  her 
"wonted  condescension,  and  bade  her  take  a  seat 
beside  her. 

"  Here  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  an  old  man's 
library,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne,  directing  Amy's  at- 
tention to  some  splendid  engravings  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome. 

"Beautiful,  indeed!"  replied  Amy,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  not  only  saw,  but  felt 
their  value. 


"  I  shall  be  robbed,  l  see,"  observed  the  good 
rector,  reading  in  the  Countess's  smile  at  Amy's 
enthusiastic  praise  of  her  present  anything  rather 
than  displeasure.  "Ah I  well,  if  my  grandchil- 
dren should  rob  me  of  my  prints,  they  cannot 
rob  me  of  the  remembrance  of  the  kindness  of 
her  who  could  think  of  the  tastes  of  a  poor  old 
man  in  a  foreign  land.  That  will  remain  with 
me  still." 

"  You  should  not  have  suspected  me  capable 
of  forgetting  you,  Mr.  Alleyne,"  replied  the 
Countess  kindly,  touched  by  the  good  rector's 
tone  of  feeling.  "  I  shall  ever  remember  how 
you  watched  and  prayed  with  me  by  Dunorven's 
side  after  his  fearful  accident!" 

"  May  he  live  long  a  blessina;  to  himself  and 
all  around  him,"  replied  Mr.  Alleyne,  solemnly. 

Bright  tears  glistened  in  Amy's  eyes  as  she 
glaaasd  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thought  of  the 
mother  kneeling  beside  her  only  son,  and  the 
good  rector  joining  his  prayers  to  hers.  So 
would  her  mother,  bad  she  been  spared,  have 
watched,  and  prayed  by  her,  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  the  Countess  have  appeared  more 
touching,  more  attractive  to  the  young  orphan 
to  whom  she  had  promised  a  home  and  protec- 
tion. Never  was  she  seen  to  more  advantage 
than  when  conversing  with  the  good  rector, 
whose  single-minded  zeal  and  gentle  earnest* 
ness  not  only  won  ber  respect,  out  almost  her 
regard,  rebuking,  and  for  the  time  keeping  in 
the  back  ground,  the  worldly  views  which  some 
believed  were  the  moving  springs  of  the  mind 
of  the  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe. 

There  was  a  alienee  of  some  moments,  and 
then  the  Countess  spoke,  making  some  remark 
on  the  prims  before  them.  The  tea/iul  eyes  of 
Amy,  the  simple,  yet  solemn  attitude  of  Mr. 
Alleyne,  had  made  something  like  a  scene;  and 
the  Countess  held  that  a  scene,  if  not  absolutely 
vulgar,  was  certainly  not  in  good  taste.  Scenes 
were  for  theatres— they  might  sometimes,  when 
not  too  violent,  be  permitted  to  the  gentry,  but 
were  utterly  inadmissible  among  the  old  aristoo- 
racy,  which  should  maintain  its  superiority  in 
manners  as  well  as  rank.  Scenes  did  not  befit 
a  Countess,  and  if  she  did  not  stand  by  her  os- 
der,  she  rived  in  it,  and  yet  she  had  very  nearly 
become  an  actor  in  a  scene;  indeed,  some  might 
maintain  that  she  had  really  taken  her  part. 

Her  remarks  on  Rome  from  her  having  resi- 
ded there  some  time,  were  unintentionally  made 
in  Italian,  and  Amy,  from  ber  habit  of  conversing 
in  that  language  with  Cecil,  involuntarily  an- 
swered in  the  same  tongue,  and  the  conversation 
was  continued  for  some  time. 

"  I  must  compliment  you  on  your  pupil  Mr. 
Alleyne,"  said  the  Countess,  struck  with  the  pu- 
rity of  her  pronunciation,  and  the  fluency  with 
which  she  spoke.  "  From  what  yon  said  of  her 
acquirements,  I  little  expected  such  a  good 
Italian  scholar." 

"The  compliment  is  due  to  my  grandson 
rather  than  me;  he  was  her  principal  totor  in 
foreign  languages;  and  grandpapa's  French  and 
Italian  which  he  learnt  in  his  younger  days,  has 
sometimes  been  laughed  at  by  bis  impertinent 
grandchildren,"  replied  the  rector,  pleased  with 
the  praise  bestowed  on  his  pupil. 

"  is  she  as  good  a  French  scholar  1"  asked  the 
Countess. 

"CtuHe;  so  her  tutor  says;  but  then  young 
teachers  are  apt  to  boast." 

'<  How  came  she  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
modem  works  in  both  these  languages  1"  in- 
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quired  the  Countess,  after  conversing  for  some 
time  with  Amy  in  French. 

"  Your  Ladyship  forgets  the  books  which  the 
Earl  sent  from  abroad,  and  your  kindness  in  ap- 
pointing me  librarian  during  yoar  absence.  The 
permission  has  been  a  high  and  daily  gratifica- 
tion, and  I  trust  your  Ladyship  will  find  that  the 
office  which  I  now  resign,  has  not  been  ill-per- 
formed. I  think  you  will  find  the  books  in  good 
order,  and,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Jelf,  without  a  grain 
of  dust.  An  old  man  can  boast  as  well  as  a 
young  one,  you  will  say." 

"I  will  say  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Alleyne;  tell- 
ing the  troth  is  not  boasting.  But  why  give  up 
your  office  if  you  would  find  any  pleasure  in  re- 
taining it  ?  I  would  ask  nothing  of  you  that 
would  be  troublesome;  but  without  your  care 
the  books  will  soon  be  in  jsad  disorder,  though, 
perhaps,  more  from  neglect  than  use;  apd  if  I 
do  not  see  you  in  your  especial  corner,  I  shall 
feel  distressed,  and  you  need  fear  no  interrup- 
tion, for  the  Earl  will  be  generally  in  town  at- 
tending to  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Dunorven  is  still  abroad.  Although  I  trust  his 
return  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed/1  added 
the  fond  mother,  "and  my  daughters  are  not 
learned  ladies  at  present,  and  I  trust  never  will 
be.  So  there  is  no  one  to  distract  your  studies; 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  your  being  there  quite 
as  often  as  usual." 

"  Your  Ladyship  knows  how  to  win  an  old 
man's  heart ;  books  have  long  been  my  best,  nay 
almost  only  amusement,  and  nothing  will  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  retaining  my  office, 
and,  with  yonr  kind  permission,  my  constant 
visits  to  the  library.  If  I  should  learn  to  con- 
sider my  favorite  corner  mine  by  right  of  long 
use  and  not  from  courtesy,  I  shall,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  world,  lay  the  blame  on  your  Lady- 
ship's kindness,  which  emboldens  me  to  ask  an- 
other favor,  namely,  that  my  little  Amy  here  may 
be  appointed  my  deputy  and  assistant.  Since 
Cecil's  absence  we  usually  study  together." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Alleyne,  she  is  too  young  to 
choose  her  own  books,  and  may  require  hereaf- 
ter that  knowledge  and  study  which  is  not  need- 
ful for  my  daughters.  She  shall  be  as  free  to 
the  library  as  yourself,  only  I  must  engage  her 
sometimes  to  read  and  converse  with  my  daugh- 
ters in  French  and  Italian,  for  poor  Miss  Max- 
well, though  a  valuable  person  inr  many  points, 
and  strictly  attentive  to  my  wishes,  has  no  del- 
icacy of  accent,  and  shocks  my  ear  with  her 
vile  pronunciation !" 

"Amy,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ever  at  your  lady- 
ship's command,  ana  zealous  to  please  both  from 
duty  and  gratitude,  but  you  must  not  quite  rob 
me  of  my  grandchild,  one  of  the  two  dear  crutch- 
es that  I  count  on  to  support  me  to  the  grave." 

"  I  will  not  do  that,  Mr.  Alleyne,  her  first  du- 
ty as  well  as  her  best  affection  should  be  yours ; 
and  you  may  rest  assured  I  will  never  detain 
her  from  you,  let  her  come  to  me  at  two  and  1 
will  myself  introduce  her  to  the  nursery." 

"I  thank  you,— thank  you  most  warmly!" 
said  Mr.  Alleyne,  rising  to  take  his  leave. 

"You  will  dine  with  us  to-day 1"  said  the 
Countess  graciously.  "  1  have  some  gems  and 
intaglios  to  show  you." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  rector  simply; 
but  with  a  warmth  which  proved  his  sincerity. 

"  One  of  the  servants  shall  take  the  prints  to 
the  Rectory,"  observed  the  Countess. 

"  They  are  too  precious  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  another.  Amy  will  help  me,"  replied 
Mr.  Alleyne.  ' 


11  Well,  my  child,  whatfdo  you  think  of  the 
Countess  V  asked  the  rector,  as  he  was  putting- 
away  the  prints  in  the  safest  place  in  bis  little 
study,  after  having  examined  each  one  separ- 
ately. 

'*  She  must  have  been  perfectly  beautiful  in 
her  youth,  even  now  she  is  nearly  so,  and  her 
figure  seems  symmetry  itself,  every  movements 
grace.  Yes,  her  manner  is  both  graceful  and 
gracious,  her  voice  more  soil  than  my  guitar. 
I  admire  ber  exceedingly,  and  there  was  some- 
thing very  touching  when  she  spoke  of  watch- 
ing beside  her  son,  and  something  winning  when 
she  spoke  to  yon  about  the  library,  but " 

"  But  what,  Amy  ?  you  have  been  pausing  five 
minutes  after  the  word." 

"  I  don't  know  what,  and  yet  1  think  there  is  a 
but,  is  there  not  %    Do  tell  me,  dear  grandpapa  f" 

"  There  are  spots  in  the  sun,  they  say,  yet' 
few  have  glasses  keen  enough  to  discover  them. 
I  am  not  going  to  find  a  meaning  for  your  but. 
with  those  beautiful  prints  before  my  eyes,  and 
the  donor's  sweet  voice  still  ringingin  my  ears," 
replied  Mr.  Alleyne,  laughing.  "Does  she  still 
stand  as  Countess  Bugbear  in  your  edition  of  the- 
Peerage  1* 

"  No.  she  is  not  Countess  Bugbear!  at  least, 
not  in  the  way  I  thought ;  she  may  chill  me,  per-  • 
haps,  bnt  she  will  not  frighten  me." 

"  We  shall  see,  she  deserves  your  gratitude  at 
least" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Countess'  introduction  of  Amy  into  the 
school -room,  and  the  praise  bestowed  on  her 
French  and  Italian,  ensured  her  a  civil  if  not  a 
cordial  welcome.  Miss  Maxwell,  who  had  been 
always  treated  with  respectful  attention  by  Mrs. 
Jelf,  instead  of  showing  any  repugnance  to  her 
being  included  in  the  reading  lessons,  express- 
ed herself  pleased  at  the  arrangement,  and  the* 
youngest  other  pupils  said  the  same. 

Lady  Anne  said  nothing,  it  required  a  great  • 
deal  to  rouse  her  to  the  trouble  of  speaking  to 
strangers  not  in  her  sphere  of  life,  but  she  made  • 
a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  and  looked 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  She  was  a  sec- 
ond Countess,  the  same  tall,  graceful  figure,  tb£ 
same  dazzling  complexion,  soft  bine  eyes  and 
golden  hair;  the  same  slow,  languishing  move- 
menu,  a  little  more  languid,  perhaps,  if  any- 
thing. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  rather  younger,  rather 
less  beautiful,  but  far  more  lively:  and  Amy 
decided,  before  she  quitted  the-schooVroom,  that 
she  should  be  better  friends  with  the  younger 
than  the  elder  sister. 

"I  must  apply  to  my  kind  librarian  for  a 
translation,"  said  the  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe, 
as  Mr.  Alleyne  entered  from  the  dining  room. 
"  I  am  but  a  poor  German  scholar." 

"  Scarcely  as  poor  a  one  as  myself;  it  is  so 
many  years  since  I  was  in  Saxony,"  replied  the 
rector,  approaching  the  couch  on  which  her  la- 
dyship rather  reclined  than  sat,  in  a  splendid 
Parisian  dress,  every  limb,  every  fold  arranged 
in  the  most  graceful  position.  "  This  is  beyond 
me,"  he  added,  shaking  bis  head,  "  I  find  my 
memory  of  foreign  languages,  aye,  and  of  other 
things  too,  growing  bad  of  late.  Perhaps  Amy ' 
may  help  us,  she  is  a  better  German  scholar 
than  myself." 
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11  Indeed.    Sbe  seems  a  genius !" 

"  No,  not  a  gen  ins ;  I  would  not  have  your 
ladyship  think  that,  but  she  is  quick  and  perse- 
vering, two  qualities  not  often  joined,  and  then, 
to  her,  learning  was  but  a  labour  of  love,  for 
she  loved  those  who  taught  her.  Besides,  she 
has  known  from  the  first  how  her  talents  must 
be  employed.1' 

14  That  was  considerate,  and  may  prevent  pre- 
sumption. I  am  glad  she  seems  likely  to  repay 
your  care." 

"  If  your  ladyship  will  permit  me,  I  will  take 
her  the  book,  and  get  her- to  translate  this  diffi- 
cult passage." 

"  Do  not  give  yourself  that  trouble.  Mr.  Al- 
leyne,  only  just  ring  the  bell,  if  you  please,  and 
Jones  shall  call  her.  As  there  is  no  one  here, 
she  may  as  well  come  to  you,  as  you  go  to  her." 

"  Tell  Miss  Fitzallan  I  wish  to  speak  to  her 
in  the  saloon,"  was  the  message  sent  to  Amy; 
and  Miss  Fitzallan  stood  before  the  Countess, 
wondering  for  what  purpose  she  had  been  thus 
summoned. 

The  passage  was  translated,  the  Countess  said 
something  flattering,  and  Amy  was  going  to 
leave  the  room  when  she  was  stopped  by  her 
ladyship  saying — 

"  As  we  have  no  guest  but  your  kind  friend 
Mr.  Alley  ne,  you  can  remain  if  you  please,  and 
look  over  those  gems,  or  talk  French  to  my 
daughters." 

Amy  glanced  at  the  rector,  a  meaning  smile 
passed  between  them,  and  then  thanking  the 
Countess  for  permission  to  look  at  the  gems, 
she  turned  round  to  the  table  on  which  they  were 
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iring  them  here,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that 
I  may  explain  them  and  hear  Mr.  Alleyne's  re- 
marks." 

"  Nature  and  art,  the  flower  and  the  intaglio," 
thought  Mr.  Alleyne,  as  he  looked  from  Amy 
with  her  natural  grace  and  unadorned  loveliness, 
to  the  splendid  Countess,  with  her  gorgeous  dress 
and  studied  elegance.  He  was  a  partial  judge, 
no  wonder  therefore  if  his  eye  rested  longer  on 
his  adopted  child. 

"  Your  ladyship  promised  me  some  singing/1 
said  Mr.  Alleyne,  when  the  gems  and  intaglios 
had  been  duly  examined  and  admired. 

"  I  did,  and  will  fulfil  my  promise,  though  late 
hours  are  not  good  for  young  people.  My  dears, 
will  you  sing  my  favourite  duet  1" 

Tne  ladies  Dunorven  began  to  sing,  and 
Amy,  approaching  the  piano,  turned  over  the 
leaves. 

"  Do  you  sing  1"  asked  Lady  Charlotte. 

"Not  as  you  do/1  said  Amy,  frankly.  "I 
have  never  heard  such  singing  before." 

"  We  should  sing  well,  we  have  had  so  many 
masters  and  practised  so  much." 

"Does  Miss  Fitzallen  play  and  sing,  then, 
with  all  her  other  accomplishments  Vr  asked  the 
Countess,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation. 

"  She  sings  to  the  guitar,  but  in  too  simple  a 
style  to  please  your  ladyship,  and  her  playing  is 
not  worth  naming,  having  had  no  better  instruct- 
or than  Wilmot  the  retired  organist" 

"Let  me  judge  for  myself,  Mr.  Alleyne:  bid 
her  bring  her  guitar." 

"  It  is  a  sweet  voice,  and  she  sings  in  tune, 
but  needs  instruction  sacuy,"  observed  the  Count- 
ess, as  Amy  followed  Lady  Charlotte  to  look  at 
some  music  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon.  "  I 
may  give  her  some  hints  which  will  improve 
her;  and,  perhaps,  Miss  Maxwell  will  give  her 


lessons  now  and  then.  In  the  present  jay  a 
knowledge  of  music  is  considered  as  indispensa- 
ble in  a  governess.1' 

Knowing  the  Countess  to  be  a  skilful  musi- 
cian, though  she  now  rarely  played  or  sang,  Mr. 
Alleyne  thanked  her  for  her  kind  intentions,  and 
then  begged  another  song-from  the  young  ladies, 
who  again  took  their  seats  at  the  instrument,  by 
their  mother's  desire. 

"  They  should  sing  well,  it  is  in  our  family,1* 
observed  the  Countess,  in  reply  to  the  rector's 
thanks  and  praise. 

"  Anne,  can  you  set  this  netting  to  rights  for 
me?"  asked  her  sister. 

"No,  indeed  I  cannot,  Charlotte;  you  are  al- 
ways making  mistakes  and  troubling  other  peo- 
ple to  set  them  to  rights;  besides,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  net    It  is  too  much  trouble  for  me." 

11  Can  I  help  your  ladyship  1"  said  Amy,  good 
natu  redly. 

"  Oh  do,  there  is  a  dear,  good  creature !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Charlotte. 

"  It  is  bed  time,  my  dears,"  observed  the  Count- 
ess. "  And  do  not  be  so  energetic,  Charlotte  ; 
you  know  how  much  I  dislike  everything  pr^ 
nonet,  it  is  such  bad  taste." 

"  Amy  does  not  sing  like  the  Lady  Dunor- 
vens ;  I  doubt  if  she  ever  will,"  thought  Mr.  Al- 
leyne, as  he  went  on  his  way  to  the  Rectory. 
"  They  have  finer  voices,  and  have  been  better 
.taught,  but  they  want  heart;  no  teaching  can 
give  that  But  heart  would  be  too  prononct,  I 
suppose,  for  the  daughters  of  the  Countess  of 
Castle  Coombe,"  and  a  half  smile  passed  over 
his  placid  features  at  the  fancy. 

"She  is  lovely  certainly,  even  in  that  plaia 
dress,  and  there  is  something  in  her  smile  which 
some  might  consider  peculiarly  winning. ,  Sbe 
is  well  formed  too,  and  has  a  natural  grace  about 
her  that  one  rarely  sees,  especially  in  one  of 
doubtful  parentage.  Sbe  has  not  the  perfect  re- 
pose and  elegance  of  Anne,  that  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  she  is  not  boisterous,  and  I  sec  no 
harm  in  her  being  occasionally  with  my  daugh- 
ters; though  easy  and  obliging,  she  does  not  ap- 
pear presuming.  How  she  came  by  such  man- 
ners under  Mrs.  Jelf's  tuition,  is  an  absolute 
marvel  to  me.  But  it  is  best  as  it  is,  for  this 
protigie  of  good  simple  Mr.  Alleyne  might  have 
turned  out  to  be  some  awkward  country  girl, 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  only  to 
have  patronised,  but  to  have  been  even  decently 
civil  to,  for  fear  of  contamination  to  the  polished 
manners  of  my  own  children." 

Thus  reasoned  the  refined  and  stately  Count- 
ess of  Castle  Coombe  upon  our  poor  heroine, 
while  Lady  Charlotte  declared  she  liked  her 
looks  extremely,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  which 
had  yet  reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of  passing  so 
many  months  in  that  gloomy  Castle;  and  her 
sister,  as  usual,  whatever  might  1iave  been  her 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  come  to  talk  Italian  with  me,  Miss 
Fitzallan  1  How  kind,"  said  Lady  Charlotte, 
as  Amy  entered  the  school-room  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the 
Countess. 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  quite  at  leisure,  and  I  should 
so  like  you  to  tell  me  all  about  Italy  in  return,9' 
said  Amy,  won  by  her  frank  and  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

"  You  have  never  been  in  Italy,  then  V* 

"  No,  only  in  my  dreams !" 

N  And  did  you  learn  its  language  then  V  asked 
Lady  Charlotte,  archly. 
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Amy  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

<(  But  are  its  skies  really  so  blue  and  bright  as 
we  read  m  poetry  1"  asked  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  Shall  I  answer  Miss  Fitzallan  in  the  words 
which  I  heard  Mr.  Trevallion  make  use  of,  the 
night  before  we  started  for  England  V  enquired 
Lady  Charlotte,  glancing  at  her  sister,  "Eh, 
Anne  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude,"  replied 
the  other,  without  looking  off  her  book. 

"Oh !  perhaps  you  did  not  hear  it,  and  yet  I 
fancied  you  coloured;  but  then  there  is  never 
any  understanding  you.  However,  it  is  worth 
repeating— c  The  skies  of  Italy/  he  said.  *  were 
as  calmly  blue,  although  not  half  as  bright,  as 
the  eyes  of  the  gentle  Lady  Anne  Dunorven." 

Amy  wondered  if  they  were  also  as  cold,  but 
had  the  prudence  to  keep. the  idea  to  herself. 

"  One  seems  privileged  to  talk  folly  in  Italy, 
and  by  moonlight/'  said  Lady  Anne,  briefly. 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  remember  the  climate,  or 
the  moon  either,  having  that  effect  on  you;  in- 
deed upon  the  night  in  question,  I  do  not  think 
you  once  opened  your  lips,  unless  it  was  to  com- 
plain of  being  chilly,  and  banish  us  all  within 
doors  a  full  hour  before  the  usual  time,  for  which 
Dunorven,  for  one,  gave  you  his  blessing.  Ah ! 
my  merry  brother,  how  I  wish  you  were  with  us 
again !  Bat  here  am  I  talking  vulgar  English 
again,  instead  of  availing  myself  of  Miss  Fitz- 
allan's  kind  assistance  in  mastering  the  silvery 
accents  of  the  sweet  South !  Bye  the  bye,  I 
wonder  what  language  expresses  the  most  in  the 
fewest  words;  you  must  find  this  out  for  me, 
Miss  Maxwell,  and  it  will  be  a  good  study  for 
Anne." 

"  And  you  too,  sometimes/'  replied  her  gov- 
erness in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  almost  as  bad  the  other 
way.  but  then  I  have  to  talk  for  both  of  us,  and 
for  me  honour  of  the  family." 

"  Lord  Dunorven  will  save  you  some  trouble 
in  that  respect,  when  he  returns,"  said  Miss 
Maxwell. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  and  now  to  business." 

"  I  should  like  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  your 
instructions,  Miss  Fitzallan,  if  you  will  allow 
me,"  said  Lady  Anne,  whose  low  musical  voice 
seemed  indeed  well  suited  to  the  language  which 
she  desired  to  perfect  herself  in.  And  it  was  so 
seldom  that  her  eldest  pupil  evinced  the  slight- 
est wish  for  improvement  or  instruction,  which, 
considering  how  highly  accomplished  she  was, 
seemed  almost  to  have  come  to  her  by  intuition, 
as  it  were,  that  even  Miss  Maxwell  opened  her 
•  small  eyes  in  unfeigned  astonishment.  And  the 
more  so  when  she  saw  that  Lady  Anne  was 
really  in  earnest,  and  sincere  in  the  wish  she 
had  expressed;  and  actually  spoke  more  Italian 
with^Amy  in  that  one  morning,  than  she  had 
heard  her  utter  in  any  other  language  for  the  last 
fortnight  No  wonder  she  should  be  languid 
and  weary  after  so  unusual  an  exertion,  and  lay 
dosing  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  reverie  for 
hours  afterwards,  until  aroused  at  length  to  un- 
dergo what  seemed  to  her  the  unnecessary  fatigue 
of  dressing  for  dinner. 

Amy  walked  over  to  the  Rectory  that  evening 
in  an  unusually  bright  mood,  things  had  turned 
.out  a  thousand  times  better  than  she  expected 
they  would  have  done,  and  already  with  the  nat- 
ural aptitude  of  youth  to  form  new  and  sudden 
friendships  and  affection  she  felt  more  than  half 
inclined  to  love  Lady  Charlotte  dearly,  while 
her  statue-like  sister,  as  she  called  her,  both 
.amused  and  puzzled  her. 


Mr.  Alleyne  had*  missed  her  more  than  he 
cared  to  confess,  and  his  warm  greeting  told 
Amy  how  much  she  was  beloved. 

"Now  I  am  come  to  be  praised,"  said  she, 
*'  for  keeping  my  word  with  you,  and  being  very, 
very  good  !M 

"  And  I  am  ready  not  only  to  praise,  but  re- 
ward you  too." 

"  Ah !  you  have  had  a  letter  from  Cecil  1 1  was 
sure  of  it,  for  it  always  makes  you  look  ten  years 
younger  all  the  day  afterwards.  Bui  what  does 
he  say?   Is  he  welt?  Will  he  come  back  soon  V 

"  You  may  read  it  if  you  will,  which  will 
save  me  the  trouble  of  answering  your  thousand 
and  one  questions,  all  crowded  into  a  breath." 

The  girl  opened  the  paper  eagerly  glancing 
first  at  the  oottom  of  the  sheet,  where,  in  his 
epistles  to  his  grandfather,  was  sure  to  be  tran- 
scribed his  dear  love  and  remembrances  to  Amy. 
Ob !  how  well  she  knew  the  exact  spot  and 
coaner,  and  took  so  long  in  reading  these  few 
words,  which  she  must  have  known  by  heart  by 
this  time,  that  Mr.  Alleyne  could  not  help  ask- 
ing archly,  if  she  were  reading  it  backwards  like 
a  charm. 

Amy  coloured,  and  beginning  this  time  at  the 
right  end,  was  soon  completely  absorbed  in  its 
contents,  while  the  old  man  sat  and  watched  her 
changeful  countenance  with  a  pleased  and  tran- 
quil smile. 

"How  these  children  love  one  another," 
thought  he.  "  Heaven  send  that  no  cloud  may 
ever  come  between  them  and  their  present  in- 
nocent affection,  and  that  I  may  live  to  witness 
their  happiness!  And  yet  now  Dodsworth 
would  laugh  at  me  for  dreaming  thus." 

"  Poor  Cecil !  he  must  study  very  hard,"  said 
Amy,  laying  down  the  letter  at  length. 

"And  yet  he  does  not  complain,  bat  talks 
cheerfully  and  hopefully  of  the  bright  future, 
which  he  will  vet  carve  out  by  his  own  talents 
and  unwearied  industry." 

"A  lesson  for  me,"  said  Amy  frankly,  "not 
to  murmur  at  my  little  trials  and  afflictions,  but 
bear  all  nobly  as  he  does,  and  with  the  same 
end  in  view— oUr  happy  re-union  at  last" 

"  I  had  a  letter  by  the  same  post  from  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  solicitor,  with  whom  he  is  now 
staying,  a  cousin  of  his  father's,"  continued  Mr. 
Alleyne,  "  and  he  tells  me  that  Cecil's  eloquence 
is  absolutely  wonderful,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  strong,  and  finely  developed;  predicting 
for  him  a  rising  and  brilliant  career." 

"Ah!  he  was  always  eloquent,"  said  Amy 
simply  "and  bad  the  method  of  winning  one 
into  doing  and  thinking  just  what  he  pleased." 

"  And  did  he  teach  you  that  my  child,  along 
with  all  your  other  accomplishments'?"  asked 
the  good  rector,  laying  bis  head  caressingly 
upon  her  glossy  curls,  "  I  sometimes  think  so. 

"  I  wish  be  had,  not  that  I  care  to  practise  it 
upon  yon,  for  somehow  it  is  far  pleasanter  to 
obey  than  argue  with  those  we  love.  But  I 
should  like  to  try  my  power  occasionally  up  at 
the  Castle." 

"All  power  is  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne. 

"But  sweet,  nevertheless," persisted  Amy. 

"And  who  would  you  wish  to  exercise  this 
persuasive  eloquence  on  V 

"Oh!  the  Countess  I  think,  she  seems  the 
most  impassable.  Or  the  beautiful  and  passion- 
less Lady  Anne  Dunorven,  at  least  if  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  she  was  worth  the  trouble." 

"Nay,  you  must  not  learn  to  be  satirical 
Amy." 
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'  "  Was  I  satirical!  I  thought  I  might  say 
what  I  liked  to  you." 

"Nevertheless  it  is  getting  into  a  bad  habit 
which  you  might  hereafter  find  it  difficult  to 
break  through.  And  of  all  faults  in  a  woman, 
satire  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  odious 
and  inexcusable:  and  can  only  be  palliated 
when,  as  we  too  often  find  it  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
the  last  resort  of  a  wounded  and  disappointed 
spirit,  at  enmity  with  itself  and  the  whole  world." 

"That  is,  in  other  words  then,  in  an  old 
maid;  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  an  old  maid, 
grandpapa!'' 

The  rector  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
seriousness  with  which  she  spoke  of  an  event 
which  did  not  seem,  in  his  own  mind,  very  like- 
ly ever  to  come  to  pass. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  '■  that  you  will  learn  to  be 
contented  in  whatever  situation  It  may  be  the 
will  of  Providence  to  place  you." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  great  thing  after  all,  dear 
grandpapa !  I  do  not  know  now  it  is/  con- 
tinued the  girl,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  fading 
twilight,  soil  conversing  on  the  thousand  sub- 
jects which  come  so  naturally  when  we  talk 
with  those  we  love,  "  but  I  always  feel  happier 
and  better  for  being  with  you." 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  Cecil's  letter  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  on  the  present  occasion  V 

"No  indeed,  for  it  has  made  me  seem  quite 
brave  to  bear  all  my  little  troubles  lor  his  sake 
while  he  is  toiling  so  hard  for  us." 

"  It  will  be  your  turn  to  have  the  next  letter," 
said  Mr.  Alleyne  smjling  fondly  on  her,  "but  I 
suppose  I  must  not  ask  to  read  it  all  through,  as 
you  have  done  mine." 

"  Ah !  yes  you  may— why  not  1  We  have  no 
secrets  from  yon  dear  grandpapa  I1' 

11  And  never  will  have  I  hope.  But  you  must 
.leave  me  now  for  it  is  growing  late," 

"Yes,  and  it  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth 
to  be  seen  running,  I  suppose,  even  although  I 
should  stand  the  chance  ot  being  benighted ;  and 
must  be  careful  besides  of  my  growing  reputa- 
tion for  steadiness.  I  think  I  shall  take  lessons 
in  deportment  from  Lady  Anne,  in  return  for 
my  affording  her  instructions  in  Italian." 

"  She  is  very  graceful  certainly,"  replied  Mr. 
Alleyne,  scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  at 
Amy's  simplicity  in  talking  thus  of  an  Earl's 
daughter;  and  secretly  wondering  what  the  state- 
ly Countess  would  say  and  think,  were  she  to 
hear  her. 

"  Yes  verVj  and  now  good  night !"  said  Amy, 
stooping  to  kiss  his  withered  brow,  and  stealing: 
another  look  as  she  did  so  at  the  letter  which 
still  lay  open  before  him.  That  is  at  thai  cer- 
tain magical  corner  of  it  before  mentioned,  kept 
ever  sacred  to  some  kind  message  or  remem- 
brance of  herself  After  which  she  turned  away, 
and  walked  home  slowly  and  gravely  enough  to 
have  pleased  even  Mrs.  Jelf,  had  she  been  by ; 
but  with  a  heart  full  of  glad  and  happy  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

"  Time  passed  rapidly  on  at  Castle  Coombe,  but 
without  working  much  of  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  our  dramatis  persons,  only  that 
Amy's  proper  position  in  the  household  seemed 
more  clearly  defined,  and  it  was  certainly  to  be 
no  longer  a  menial  one.  She  shared  the  in- 
structions of  Miss  Maxwell,  in  music,  with  her 
other  pupils,  communicating  in  return  her  own 


knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  German  langua- 
ges, at  least  as  far  as  she  had  any  encourage- 
ment to  do  so  j  for  Lady  Anne  never  could  man- 
age to  pronounce  the  somewhat  harsh  and  gut* 
tural  accents  of  the  latter,  and  was,  indeed,  so 
completely  engaged  in  ihe  study  of  the  former, 
as  to  have  no  time  to  spare  for  any  thing  else. 
And  Lady  Charlotte  found  both  equally  tedious 
and  difficult.  Even  the  Countess  herself  had 
once  or  twice  condescended  to  give  Amy  some 
hints,  as  she  had  promised,  with  regard  to  the 
proper  management  of  her  really  sweet  and  flex- 
ible voice,  at  which  time  the  girl's  unfeigned 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  brilliant  pow- 
ers of  her  instructress,  was  not  entirely  without 
its  effect 

It  had  become  quite  a  matter  of  course  for 
Amy  to  dine  with  the  family,  except  when,  as 
she  often  preferred  to  do,  she  took  her  simple 
meal  with  the  kind  old  rector,  to  whom  she  owed 
so  much.  And  not  only  was  she  treated  by  La- 
dy Charlotte  with  the  affection  of  a  sister,  but 
even  Lady  Anne  evinced  a  quiet  courtesy,  some- 
what at  variance  with  her  usual  cold  ana  haugh- 
ty deportment  towards  those  whom  she  consid- 
ered to  be  her  inferiors  in  birth  and  station;  in- 
deed, it  was  (his  latter  circumstance  which  tend- 
ed much  to  propitiate  the  Countess,  who  often 
suffered  herself  to  take  the  tone  of  her  likes  and 
dislikes  from  her  equally  proud  and  aristocratic 
daughter. 

Amy  was  surprised  and  pleased,  as  it  was  but 
natural  that  she  should  be,  at  the  way  things  had 
turned  out,  so  differently  from  what  she  had  ex- 
pected and  feared.  But  she  grew  not  proud, 
nevertheless,  at  her  new  elevation,  but  was  al- 
ways at  hand  to  assist  Mrs.  Jelf  (much  the 
proudest  of  the  two,  bye  the  bye,  for  she  had  a 
pleasant  habit  of  taking  credit  to  herself  on  all 
occasions  concerning  Amy,  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  brought  her  up),  in  any  difficulty 
which  might  require  the  aid  of  a  lighter  or  more 
tasteful  fancy  than  the  good  housekeeper  was 
conscious  of  possessing.  And  although  it  was 
no  longer  her  office,  as  it  had  once  been,  to  ar- 
range the  flower  vases  in  her  ladyship's  boudoir. 
Amy  still  cheerfully  undertook  it  as  a  labour  ot 
love.  Her  music  and  embroidery  had  not  ren- 
dered her  a  bit  less  skilful  in  making  jellies 
and  preserves,  or  her  constant  association  with 
the  ladies  of  Castle  Coombe,  caused  her  to  for- 
get to  drop  in  occasionally  upon  good  Mrs. 
Marsh,  to  take  tea  out  of  her  own  splendid  gift. 
And  never,  surely,  did  a  cup  of  tea  taste  so 
sweet  to  Amy.  And  then  she  used  to  gladden 
Jem's  heart  by  praising  the  flowers  he  still  con- 
tinued to  bring  ner,  above  all  the  grand  exotics 
in  the  conservatory  up  at  the  castle,  and  delight 
his  mother  by  the  relish  with  which  she  still  ate 
and  enjoyed  her  fevori  te  cakes.  And  even  Mar- 
tha came  m  as  usual  for  the  kind  smile,  without 
which,  as  she  once  said,  in  the  genuine  poetry 
of  her  simple  and  grateful  heart— 

"  It  seemed  a»  iftfce  sun  had  (brgtrtten  to  thine." 

Neither  did  Amy  neglect  her  duties  as  deputy 
librarian  to  her  good  old  friend  the  rector,  and 
many  were  the  long  hours  they  spent  together 
among  his  favorite  books,  in  which  each  grew 
all  the  wiser  and- better  for  their  studies.  The 
old  man  sustained  by  his  own  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge, and  the  young  girl  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  Cecil  would  find  her  improved,  and  have 
no  cause,  on  his  return,  to  feel  ashamed  of  his 
little  playfellow.  And  there  is  no  fear  of  a 
woman's  ever  becoming  too  learned  when  she 
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seeks  improvement  only  in  this  lovefal  spirit, 
and  with  a  new  to  please  and  gratify  others 
rather  than  her  own  vanity  or  love  of  display. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  in  the  existence  of 
this  latter  feeling.  Or  if  occasionally  forced 
upon  our  notice  in  society,  are  more  inclined  to 
pity  them  for  the  cause  (for  be  sure  there  is  al- 
ways some  cause)  than  to  hate  them  for  the  ef- 
fect 

Sometimes  Lady  Charlotte  got  leave  to  go 
with  Amy  to  the  rectory,  who  would  point  out 
to  her  all  her  favorite  walks,  and  her  summer 
seat  by  the  edge  of  the  sunny  lake,  or  the  "  Rec- 
tor's Bower,"  as  she  called  it,  which  it  was  her 
own  peculiar  task  to  keep  green  and  bright,  and 
twine  with  all  the  loveliest  flowers  of  the  sea- 
son, and  where  she  used  to  bid  him  sit  and  think 
of  her  when  she  was  away.  And  her  birds,  so 
tame  that  they  came  forth  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  sat  upon  her  shoulder,  or  nestled  in 
her  bosom,  or  among  her  long  hair.  But  never 
once  did  Amy  mention  the  name  of  Cecil,  a  sort 
of  natural  instinct  making  her  feel  that  Lady 
Charlotte,  with  all  her  good  nature  and  kind 
temper,  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  of 
whom  one  would  wish  to  make  a  confidante. 
How  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  such,  even 
among  our  dearest  friends.  Once,  or  twice  per- 
haps, in  a  lifetime,  seldom  more,  but  then  now 
we  prize  them. 

Lady  Charlotte,  however,  had  no  reserves 
from  her  companion,  and  nothing  Amy  liked 
better  than  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  descriptions 
of  Italy,  the  land  of  her  own  youthful  idolatry. 
And  even  got  in  time  quite  to  love  that  kind 
brother  whom  she  was  never  weary  of  praising. 

"And  is  he  really  never  out  of  temper  1"  ask- 
ed she  one  day,  when  the  affectionate  sister  had 
been  descanting  as  usual  upon  her  favorite 
(heme. 

"  Oh,  yes,  very— that  is,  not  very  frequently. 
But  then  Dunorven  has  a  good  excuse  for  being 
sometimes  a  little  cross  and  irritable,  in  the  pain 
which  his  foot  often  gives  him,  and  the  sad  con- 
sciousness of  an  incurable  lameness,  so  galling 
to  a  voung  and  handsome  man." 

"  I  remember  now  hearing  your  mamma  once 
allude  to  some  accident  which  he  met  with  years 
ago,  I  think  she  said,"  observed  Amy. 

"Yes,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  save  a  child,  who,  escaping  from  her  nur- 
sery-maid, had  bounded  heedlessly  into  the  road, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  run  over, 
had  not  my  brother  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms. 
He  could  not,  however,  escape  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  ponderous  vehicle  from  crushing  his 
own  foot  and  leg  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 
Of  course  I  can  remember  nothing  about  it  my- 
self; but  I  have  heard  say  that  it  was  perfectly 
fearful  to  witness  the  grief  and  agony  ofmy  poor 
mamma,  who,  I  verily  believe,  likes  him  better 
than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together;  and  beauti- 
ful to  mark  Dunorven's  patience,  and  the  heroic 
fortitude  with  which  he  repressed  every  cry  of 
pain,  for  fear  of  adding  to  her  sufferings.  It 
must  have  been  a  terrible  suspense  for  both  the 
few  weeks  that  followed,  during  which  the  first 
physicians  in  England  were  called  in  and  con- 
sulted; and  it  was  agreed  at  length  that  he  need 
not  lose  his  leg,  but  only  consent  to  keep  very 
quiet  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  and  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  get  entirely  better  of  the  ac- 
cident  all  his  life." 

11  That  was  sad  indeed,"  said  Amy. 

-JIB?Jjr0,l  ba7f  not  askcd  what  became  of  the 
tittle  girl  whom  he  saved." 


"  No,  I  had  forgotten  her.  No  doubt  ner  pa- 
rents  were  very  grateful,  as- well  as  very  sorry 
for  what  had  happened." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  I  am  quite  angry  with  Du- 
norven, for  not  finishing  the  romance  as  he  ought, 
by  falling  in  love  with  the  fair  heroine,  whose 
life  he  had  preserved  at  the  risk  of  his  own*,  and 
who  might  nave  made  up  by  her  love  and  tender- 
ness for  all  that  suffering  and  privation  of  which 
she  is  the  innocent  cause." 

"Have  they  ever  met  since?"  asked  Amy, 
who  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  Lady  Charlotte's 
way  of  thinking. 

"Yes,  she  was  staying  at  Milan  at  the  same 
time  we  were,  and  I  remember  thinking  her  very 
cold  and  haughty  at  first,  and  so  did  Dunorven 
too,  but  afterwards,  when  we  met  in  Switzer- 
land, I  altered  my  opinion,  although  he  never 
did,  and  always  avoided  encountering  her  when 
he  possibly  could." 

"And  what  made  you  think  her  less  coldl" 
enquired  Amy. 

"  Oh !  I  changed  my  mind  one  day  when  we 
all  went  out  together  to  see  some  magnificent 
view  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  had  been 
much  vaunted,  and  was  best  seen  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  certain  high  mountain,  up  the  side  of 
which  our  little  party  bounded  with  light  and 

i'oyous  steps,  I  among  the  number,  forgetting,  as 
'.  am  so  apt  to  do,  with  all  my  love  for  Dunor- 
ven, that  he  cannot  climb.  All  but  Miss  St. 
Aubyn,  who  still  lingered  until  my  brother,  who 
had  no  mind  for  her  society,  flinging  himself 
carelessly  upon  the  grass,  begged  that  he  might 
not  detain  her.  And  then  it  seems  the  poor  girt 
burst  into  tears,  and  cried  and  sobbed  like  a 
child,  begging  him  to  forgive  her  for  all  that  she 
had  made  him  suffer,  and  not  hate  her  as  she 
hated  herself,  every  time  she  looked  at  him.  Of 
course  my  good  brother  said  all  that  was  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  soothing,  and  succeeded  at 
length  in  hushing  her  wild  grief;  but  they  never 
met  again.  He  was  careful,  he  used  to  tell  us, 
to  spare  her  that  pain ;  but  I  have  often  doubted 
whether  Miss  St  Aubyn  felt  pleased  or  grateful 
for  his  studied  avoidance,  although  meant  in 
kindness." 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  Amy  compassionately,  "  af- 
ter all  it  was  no  fault  of  hers." 

"Certainly  not,  and  Dunorven  would  have 
been  the  last  person  to  have  thought  so,  who 
never  imagines  evil  of  any  one.  He  was  very 
far  from  hating,  but  on  the  contrary,  pitied  her 
very  much ;  ana  used  to  say  that  hie  was  proud 
of  having  preserved  such  a  pretty  little  creature 
by  the  mere  sacrifice  of  a  foot,  as  who  could 
help  being  ?  But  then  he  had  no  inclination  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  enviable  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  his  position,  or  I  do  think  he  would 
not  have  found  the  proud  and  beautiful  heiress, 
courted  and  admired  as  she  was,  very  difficult 
to  be  wooed  and  won." 

11  Ah!  I  can  fancy  her  liking  him. very  much, 
as  we  always  must  do  those  to  whom  we  feel 
grateful,  and  more  especially  those  who  have 
suffered  for  us,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  can  see  you  would  have  turned  out  a  hero-  ' 
ine  quite  after  my  own  heart,"  observed  Lady 
Charlotte  laughingly:  "and  then  Dunorven  could 
not  have  helped  loving  you,  like  all  the  rest  of 
us,  even  down,  or  rather  up  to  good,  stiff,  prim 
Mis.  Jelf !  Even  my  grave  sister  Anne  is  a  lit-  ' 
tie  thawed  in  the  presence  of  your  sunny  smile, 
and  mamma  positively  civil;  while  Miss  Max- 
well holds  you  up  as  a  bright  example  of  perfec- 
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tion,  before  the  eyes  of  a  certain  wilful  pupil; 
and  Mr.  Alleyne,  dear  simple  man !  thin  Irs,  1  do 
verily  believe,  that  there  is  not  your  equal  in  the 
whole  world!" 

"  Is  he  simple  on  that  account  1"  asked  Amy 
archly. 

"No  indeed;  but  pray  tell  me  if  I  have  left 
*out  any  of  your  admirers  V 

"  On !  yes,  there  is  Jem,  the  gardener's  boy— 
-and  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  baker's  wife— and  Martha, 
the  under-housemaid — and — "  Amy  paused,  but 
she  did  not  add  any  other  name ;  it  would  have 
been  a  shame  to  have  placed  that  of  Cecil  at  the 
end  of  the  list. 

"  Hold !"  interrupted  Lady  Charlotte, "  I  stand 
convicted  of  speaking  as  usual  on  a  subject  far 
beyond  my  comprehension;  and  yet  I  would 
fain  learn  from  you  the  art  of  attaining  to  this 
great  popularity." 

"  Nay,  I  think  it  must  come  naturally— 91  else 
every  one  loves  me  because  I  love  every  one." 
added  Amy,  unconsciously  quoting  the  simple 
and  truthful  words  spoken  years  before  by  a 
young  child,  from  out  of' the  depths  of  its  clear, 
innocent  spirit.  And  so  it  ever  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  laving  are  the  beloved  / 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

"A  letter  for  Miss  Amy,"  said  Martha,  en- 
tering the  school-room  one  morning  with  her 
bright  face  glowing  with  happiness,  and  stepping 
out  of  her  usual  department  on  purpose  that  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  herself; 
a  breach  of  discipline  for  which  Mrs.  Jelf  forgot 
to  chide  her  on  recognizing  the  London  post 
mark,  and  was  even  guilty  of  a  similar  one  in 
lingering  for  a  moment  at  the  door  to  see  by 
Amy's  countenance  that  it  contained  no  bad  news. 

"  Ob !  thank  you,  Martha  —  a  thousand 
thanks !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  girl,  pressing 
it  to  her  lips  in  her  thoughtless  joy ;  while  Lady 
^Charlotte  laughed  less  at  the  action  itself,  than 
the  good  housekeeper's  look  of  blank  horror  and 
amazement. 

Amy  coloured  a  little,  and  in  answer  to  their 
enquiring  glances,  said  excusingly,  that  it  was 
from  her  brother,  which  of  course  only  made 
matters  worse. 

"  Why  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  brother,  Mfss 
Fitzallan,"  said  the  simple  Miss  Maxwell. 

"  No,  no  more  she  has,  Miss,"  said  Mrs.  Jelf 
coming  to  Amy's  assistance  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, although,  by  the  bye,  it  was  more  than 
she  deserved ;  "  but  you  see  that  she  and  Cecil, 
Mr.  Grey,  I  mean,  the  rector's  grandson,  were 
brought  up  together  from  quite  children,  and  have 
got  into  the  foolish  habit  of  calling  one  another 
brother  and  sister." 

w  Ah !  foolish  indeed,  but  you  never  told  me 
about  that,  Amy.  And  so  he  writes  to  you 
Does  he  begin  wkh  *  My  dear  sister!'  "  asked 
the  lively  Lady  Charlotte,  peeping  over  the 
-shoulder  of  her  companion,  who  had  already 
grown  oblivious  to  all  around  her,  and  was  med- 
itating a  fresh  attack  on  the  nerves  of  poor  Mrs. 
Jelf,  by  suddenly  starting  up,  and  dapping  her 
hands  joyfully  together. 

"  Miss  Fitzallan,"  began  the  housekeeper  re- 
proachfully. But  Amy's  first  pleading  word  put 
all  the  intended  lecture  out  of  tier  head. 

"He  is  coming  back  to  stay  a  whole  week 
oerhaps  1    Are  you  not  glad  V* 

"  Yes  indeed,  and  so  will  Mr.  Alleyne  be." 


"  Ah !  I  long  to  tell  him  the  good  news !" 

"I  for  one  will  excuse  your  lessons  for  this 
morning,"  said  Lady  Charlotte  half  indolently, 
and  half  in  goodnatured  sympathy  with  her  im- 
patience. 

"  No,  no,  I  can  see  by  Mrs.  Jelf 's  counte- 
nance that  I  have  been  very  naughty,  and  de- 
serve to  be  punished ;  so  will  I  summon  up  mor- 
al courage  enough  to  punish  myself  by  remain- 
ing quietly  at  my  studies,  until  the  usual  hour  of 
his  reaching  the  library.  And  in  return  for  this 
glorious  self  denial,  shall  expect  a  free  pardon 
lor  all  past  offences.'! 

"  You  are  indeed  a  sad,  wild  girl !  and  I  much 
fear  incorrigible,"  said  the  stalely  housekeeper, 
with  difficulty  preserving  the  gravity  she  thought 
due  and  decorous  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of 
Castle  Coombe. 

"  No,  not  incorrigible,  dear  Jelfy !"  exclaim- 
ed Amy,  her  spirits  unusually  elated  at  the  pros- 
pect ot  so  soon  meeting  Cecil  again.  "  Do  not 
give  me  up  yet,"  and  she  flung  her  arms  about 
the  old  lady's  neck,  and  gave  vent  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  joy  in  a  fond  and  playful  kiss. 

"  My  gracious  1"  said  the  housekeeper,  turn- 
ing actUally  a  shade  paler,  as  she  adjusted  her 
cap  and  frill,  and  moved  away  as  fast  as  was  at 
all  consistent  with  her  peculiar  notions  of  a 
graceful  and  dignified  deportment.  "  What 
would  the  Countess  say  V 

Lady  Charlotte  laughed  aloud,  while  even 
Miss  Maxwell  herself  could  scarcely  avoid  join- 
ing in  her  noisy  mirth.  And  the  Lady  Anne 
lifted  up  her  large,  languid  eyes  from  the  book 
she  was  reading,  with  a  bewildered  and  in qu ring 
glance,  as  though  she  would  have  asked  what 
it  was  all  about,  but  finding  it  too  much  trouble, 
or  not  being  sufficiently  interested  in  the  parties 
concerned,  let  them  fell  again,  and  quietly  resu- 
med her  studies. 

Never  seemed  those  slow  and  gentle  tones  less 
musical  to  the  ear  of  the  impatient  Amy,  than 
on  that  morning,  as  they  dwelt  linger! ngly  on 
the  rich  accents  of  the  language  in  which  she 
had  already  made  snch  progress,  while  Lady 
Charlotte's  usual  careless  inattention  was  equal- 
ly provoking.  But  when  it  came  to  her  own 
turn  to  practise  singing  and  music  with  Miss 
Maxwell,  she  felt  what  little  right  she  had  to 
find  fault  with  others,  and  made  more  blunders 
in  her  time  and  notes,  than  even  Charlotte  her- 
self, had  previously  done  in  grammar  and  pro- 
nunciation, thereby  severely  trying  the  patience 
and  good  humour  of  the  kind-hearted  governess, 
which,  fortunately  for  all  her  pupils,  seemed  ex- 
haustless. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Amy,  as  she  arose  at 
length,  pushing  away  the  music-stool,  and  clo- 
sing her  books  for  the  day  with  great  glee. 
••  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  gentleness  with 
which  you  have  borne  all  my  idleness  and  want 
of  attention.  To-morrow  you  shall  see  that  I 
will  be  quite  good  again." 

"Ah!  that  to-morrow  which  never  comes," 
said  Miss  Maxwell,  with  a  smile. 

"But  it  shall  come  this  time." 

"  But  one  moment,  Amy"  said  Lady  Char- 
lotte, laying  her  hand  detainingly  upon  that  of 
the  retreating  eirl,  who  was  already  in  the  act  of 
departing.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  roe  the  Italian 
of  this  one  word."  .    . 

«  Well,  what  is«it  that  you  wish  to  know  V 

"The  term  used  in  that  language  for  brother, 
my  dear  Miss  Fitzallan,"  replied  her  companion 
archly. 
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Amy  closed  the  door  hastily,  and  went  laugh- 
ing and  bounding  along  the  hall,  towards  the 
grand  staircase  leading  to  the  library,  where 
she  expected  to  find  the  rector,  in  a  manner  that 
would  hare  astonished  Mrs.  Jelf,  even  more 
than  it  did  her  stately  mistress,  who  chanced  to 
be  also  passing  that  way.  Her  cold  good  morn- 
ing was  the  first  intimation  which  Amy  receiv- 
ed of  the  presence  of  the  Countess,  and,  as  she 
afterwards  told  Mr.  Alleyne,  she  felt  herself 
gradually  stiffening,  as  though  there  was  a 
strange  power  in  those  proud,  keen  eyes  to  turn 
the  gazer  into  stone. 

"  You  have  been  either  giving  or  receiving 
a  dancing  lesson,  I  presume,"  said  her  ladyship, 
coldly. 

Amy  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  keep  down 
the  rebellious  corners  of  her  dimpling  mouth, 
which  would  be  perpetually  breaking  forth  into 
smiles,  the  natural  tokens  of  a  heart  full,  to  over- 
flowing with  innocent  joy. 

"I  merely  concluded  so  by  the  manner  in 
which  you  pirouetted  across  the  hall  just  now." 

"  Did  I  pirouette  1"  said  the  girl,  simply,  and 
feeling  as  if  at  the  present  moment  she  should 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  flying  over  any 


These  ideal  wings  belong  only  to  the  season 
of  early  youth,  .and  droop  all  too  soon,  so  that  as 
.  we  grow  older  we  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
earth,  treading,  ah,  how  wearily  at  times,  those 
thorny  places  of  life  which  in  earlier  years  we 
were  wont  to  flit  over  like  a  bird. 

"Shall  we  see  you  at  dinner  1"  said  the 
Countess,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  more  gracious 
tone,  fancying  from  the  girl's  demure  altitude, 
and  downcast  eyes,  that  the  proper  impression 
had  been  made,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  again 
offend  by  that  over  buoyancy  of  spirit  so  much 
at  variance  with  her  strict  ideas  of  dignity  and 
propriety. 

''Not  if  your  ladyship  will  excuse  me,"  re- 
plied Amy,  dreading,  perhaps,  a  lecture  in  re- 
serve, and  more  than  ever  anxious  for  a  quiet 
UU-644U  with  her  old  friend.  "  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Alleyne  to  return  with  him." 

"  Be  it  so,  then/'  said,  the  Countess,  "  you 
owe  the  good  rector  much  for  bis  early  care'  and 
attention  to  you,  and  I  should  be  sorry  at  any 
time  to  interfere  with  that  proper  and  dutiful  af- 
fection to  which  be  is  so  justly  entitled." 

Amy  courtesied  in  silence,  and  thought  with- 
in herself,  as  she  watched  her  sweep  gracefully 
past,  that  it  was  a  marvel  good  Mrs.  Jelf  was 
not  ten  times  more  strict  ana  prim  than  was  in 
reality  the  case,  if  that  were  possible,  which  we 
are  half  inclined  to  doubt;  and  wondered  how 
Lady  Charlotte  could  possibly  have  escaped  the 
influence  of  such  an  ultra-refined  school  of  man- 


.  Mr.  Alleyne  was  seated,  as  usual,  in  his  fa- 
vorite corner  of  the  library,  and  so  engrossed  in 
his  studies  as  not  even  to  notice  her  entrance, 
until  she  actually  came  and  seated  herself  upon 
the  low  stool  at  his  feet,  looking  up  so  gladly 
into  his  face  with  her  laughing  eyes,  that  he 
guessed  at  once  something  more  than  commonly 
pleasant  had  occurred,  and  that  that  something 
most  necessarily  relate  to  Cecil. 

"  Your  turn  has  come  already,"  said  he, "  and, 
'you  have  got  a  letter.  Remember  your  promise, 
Amy,  that  I  am  too  see  it." 

"Yes,  bye  and  bye,  dear  grandpapa  1  But  I 
have  better  news  still." 

11  He  is  coming  back,  then,  soon— perhaps  to- 
morrow 1" 


11  Yes,  to-morrow,  and  for  a  whole  week, 
which  will  not  be  half  long  enough  for  all  that 
we  shall  have  to  hear  and  tell  one  another.  May 
I  ask  the  Countess  to  spare  me  for  that  time, 
and  spend  it  all  with  you  and  him  1"  she  added 
coaxingly. 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  rector,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  "  it  may  look  strange,  perhaps." 
Simple  enough  he  was,  heaven  knows,  and  yet 
not  quite  so  simple  as  our  young  heroine. 

"  What  may  look  strange  ?"  asked  Amy,  im- 
patiently. "  She  must  know  how  we  love  one 
another.  And  what  a  world  of  news  he  must 
have  to  tell  me  after  so  long  an  absence." 

"Well,  we  will  see  about  it,  so  smile  again, 
dear  child !  And,  at  least,  I  will  ask  her  myself 
to  spare  you  all  day  to-morrow/' 

"  Oh,  that  it  were  come !  I  wonder  if  Cecil  is 
equally  impatient" 

"  Most  probably  not;  you  forget  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  boy  now.  but  a  grave  and  learned  man, 
as  Mrs.  Jell*  prophesied  be  would  be." 

*'  But  do  you  think  he  is  really  so  very  much 
altered  1"  asked  Amy  anxiously. 

"  Not  in  heart  at  least ;  I  am  sure  of  that."  *  i 

"And  that  is  all  that  signifies.  He  maybe 
grand,  and  learned,  and  eloeuent  to  all  others  as 
he  likes,  so  he  is  unchanged  to  me,  which  I  am 
sure  be  will  be.  And  yet  I  do  nor  think  we  shall 
find  him  very  grave  either,  for  read  his  letter, 
grandpapa,  wherein  he  mentions  all  the  indis- 
pensables  which  he  shall  expect  to  find  to  wel- 
come his  return.  Some  of  Mrs.  Jelf  a  best  pre- 
served ginger,  and  raspberry  jam,  which  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  ere  we  return,  since  it  will 
put  her  in  high  good  humour  with  me  again.  A 
good  supply  of '  Amy's  cakes,'  as  he  used  to  call 
them,  from  Mrs.  Marsh,  which  we  will  step  into 
the  village  and  order  as  we  go  home  y  and  some- 
thing else,  that  I  am  not  so  sure  he  will  get," 
added  the  mrl,  laughing  and  cotooring  slightly, 
as  she  laid  Her  hand  playfully  over  the  paragraph 
in  question,  although  the  old  man  was  not  slow 
in  guessing  its  purport 

'<  Nay,  nothing  must  be  wanting  on  that  day,9 
said  he,  "and  now  you  have  quite  spoiled  my 
morning's  work  with  your  good  news,  and  merry 
face." 

11  If  it  had  only  been  half  as  long  to  you  as  it 
hue  seemed  to  me,"  observed  Amy,  "you  would 
not  very  much  regret  that  Here  have  I  been 
sitting  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr,  ever  since 
post  time,  burning  to  meet  with  some  one  to 
whom  I  could  explain  my  happiness,  and  feeling 
as  if  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  re- 
lief to  have  flung  my  book  at  the  bead  of  the 
Lady  Anne,  for  looking  so  calmly  placid,  or  her 
sister  for  laughing  so  immoderately  at  nothing 
at  all." 

"Nay,  Amy,  you  must  learn  ta get  the  better 
of  these  silly  freaks  of  temper,  and  remember 
that  you  are  now  no  longer  a  child." 

11  Yes,  1  know  it  is  very  foolish,  dear  grand- 
papa, to  use  the  very  gentlest  word  possible.  But 
you  shall  see  how  good  and  steady  I  mean  to  be 
when  Cecil  comes  back." 

"Ah,.seeing  is  believing,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne, 
"and  now  I  will  go  and  get  cart*  Htmekt  &t  a 
day's  absence  from  the  Countess." 

11  Only  a  day,  dear  grandpapa." 

"Well. a  day  to  begin  with, and  Cecil  may 
come  and  beg  for  the  rest  himself,  if  he  wants 
the  plague  of  you." 

"Now  you  are  growing  saucy  and  independ- 
ent," said  Amy,  laughingly,  and  holding  up  her 
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flnger  in  playful  threatening,  *'  thinking  yon  will 
be  able  to  do  without  me  for  a  while,  bat  re- 
member, that  when  he  is  gone  yon  will  be  left 
entirely  to  my  mercy  again  !• 

"  And  what  methods  do  vou  mean  to  take  to 
bring  me  to  a  sense  of  my  injustice  V  asked  the 
good  humoured  old  man. 

"Never  once  coming  near  you  all  day  long  for 
a  whole  week  P* 

"  And  who  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer  by  this, 
Amy,  do  you  think  1" 

u  Now,  I  declare,  as  Mrs.  JeW told  me  only  this 
morning,  yon  are  growing  quite  incorrigible  ?  I 
must  take  advice  from  Cecil  on  the  subject  But 
seriously,  my  dear  grandpapa !  will  you  go  now 
and  prefer  your  petition,  while  I  make  all  things 
tidy  in  furtherance  of  my  duty  as  sub-librarian, 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  mere  honorary  office." 

"  Suppose  she  should  refuse,"  thought  the  girl, 
with  that  happy  art  of  self-tormenting  which  we 
are  all  so  apt  occasionally  to  indulge  in.  "  And 
it  would  be  just  like  her.  And  yet  she  promised 
never  to  keep  me  from  Mr.  Alleyne,  ana  is  more 
civil  to  him  than  any  one  that  I  ever  saw  her 
speak  to.  I  hope  he  will  not  say  too  much  about 
Cecil,  for  fear  sne  should  take  some  such  notion 
in  her  head,  as  poor  dear  Mrs.  JFelf  used  oc- 
casionally to  utter,  about  its  being  improper  our 
being  so  much  together.  And  I  do  think  that  I 
should  positively  run  away,  were  she  to  refuse 
me  permission  to  go  decorously.  Well,  dear 
grandpapa  !M  exclaimed  the  girl,  springing  off 
the  top  of  the  step-ladder  upon  mVentrance,  at 
the  risk  of  her  neck;  "but  I  see  by  your  smile 
that  it  is  all  right,  and  I  may  go." 

"Yes,  the  countess  has  not  only  consented  to 
spare  you  all  to-morrow,  but  included  Cecil  in  a 
general  invitation  for  the  following  day,  to  dine 
and  spend  the  evening  here." 

"  For  which  Cecil  will  not  thank  her  or  I 
either;  for  we  would  a  thousand  times  rather  be 
roaming  together  through  all  our  oM  haunts." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  nave  accepted  it  in  the  same 
kind  spirit  in  which  it  was  ottered,  and  shall  be 
proud  to  introduce  my  grandson  to  her  Ladyship." 

"  How  selfish  I  am  1"  said  Amy  in  a  self  up- 
braiding tone. 

"No  dearest!  only  thoughtless.  And  now 
that  you  have  reduced  all  things  so  nicely  to 
order,  we  will  take  our  departure.* 

Amy  did  not  forget  to  apprise  Mrs.  Jelf  of 
what  was  expected  from  ner.  who  was  duly 
proud  and  pleased  with  Cecil's  remembrance, 
and  faithfully  promised  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting,  on  ner  part  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sweet  welcome,  while  Mrs.  Marsh  set  about  the 
immediate  preparation  of  her  cakes,  in  a  flutter 
of  delight  at  the  young  gentleman's  condescen- 
sion, as  she  termed  it ;  so  that  Amy's  only  fear 
was,  lest  in  her  over  anxiety  to  make  them  better 
than  usual,  the  whole  batcn  should  be  spoiled,  a 
suspicion  which  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  ut- 
terly groundless.  Then  there  was  the  vases  to 
fill  with  his  favourite  flowers.  The  bower  where 
he  used  to  love  to  sit,  to  be  put  in  order.  And 
Amy  could  not  forbear  taking  a  solitary  peep  at 
the  little  lake,  which  was  so  soon  once  again  to 
reflect  upon  its  bosom  another  face  beside  her 
owj,  as  in  old  times,  and  even  fancied  that  it 
vent  smiling  and  rippling  along  in  the  fading 
sunlight,  as  though  it  were  rejoicing  in  her  bright 
anticipations  of  happiness. 

Ana  when  it  grew  too  late  to  be  out  of  doors 
and  the  rector  had  sank  quietly  into  his  usual 
after  dinner  nap,  she  took  down  all  the  books 


which  they  had  used  to  peruse  together,  one  afler 
the  other,  reading  only  here  and  there  a  pencilled' 
passage,  or  where  the  page'  had  been  turned 
down,  or  a  leaf  or  flower  inserted,  to  mark  some 
favourite  place.  Sometimes  pausing  to  wonder 
whether  be  thought  now  exactly  as  he  had  done 
then.  She  was  sure  that  she  did;  but  then, 
women  have  less  temptation  to  change,  and  in 
general  take  the  hue  and  colour  of  their  views 
and  opinions  from  others.  At  least  the  wisest 
and  happiest  of  them  do,  as  indeed,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  they  should.  And  when  Mr.  Alleyne 
woke  up  at  length,  she  practised  all  Cecil's  fa- 
vourite songs,  with  a  dozen  new  ones,  learned 
of  the  ladies  of  Castle  Coombe,  which  she  was 
sure  he  would  like  because  she  did ;  concluding 
the  evening  with  their  mingled  and  earnest  pray- 
ers that  no  accident  might  hinder  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  him,  whom  they  so  loved,  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night  for  Amy,  or  if 
she  did,  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  it  was  only 
to  dream  that  Cecil  had  come  back,  and  wake- 
up  with  a  vague  feeling  of  disappointment  to  find 
how  many  hours  must  elapse  before  that  could 
possibly  come  to  pass.  It  was  something  how- 
ever to  have  the  arrangement  of  their  late  break- 
fast to  look  to,  the  flowers,  the  creams,  the  cakes, 
everything  that  he  had  loved  when  a  boy,  even 
his  favorite  seat,  next  to  hers  of  course,  was  pla- 
ced ready  for  him  as  usQal.  Then  it  took  an  ex- 
tra ten  minutes  to  arrange  every  glossy  ringlet 
just  as  he  had  loved  to  see  her  wear  them,  and 
set  to  rights  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  little- 
morning  gowns  imaginable,  white,  because  Ce- 
cil liked  Her  best  in  white.  Although  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  half  her  work  was  disarranged 
at  once  by  the  bounding  step  with  which  she  flew 
down  the  garden,  having  no  fear  of  the  Coun- 
tess, or  Mrs.  Jelf  before  her  eyes,  at  the  fancied 
sound  of  an  approaching  vehicle ;  and  it  was  only 
fancy  after  all. 

"  I  told  you  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  here 
yet,  for  this  half  hour,1'  said  Mr.  Alleyne,  who 
sat  as  usual  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  although 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say  bow  much  he  read  of 
it.  But  it  is  certain  as  we  grow  older  we  take 
these  sort  of  things  much  more  quietly,  these 
brief  partings  and  joyful  meetings,  which  form 
the  epochs  of  young  lives.  And  yet  the  good  old 
man  was  not  quite  as  calm  and  collected  as  usu- 
al either. 

"A  whole  half  hour!"  repeated  Amy  impa- 
tiently, "  I  think  your  watch  must  be  too  slow." 

"It  is  right  by  the  church  clock:  but  I  fancy 
it  is  the  coach  which  is  too  slow  this  morningr 
my  child !" 

"  I  wish  they  would  have  a  railway  to  Castle- 
Coombe,"  said  the  girl,  walking  to  the  window. 

"  I  thought  you  promised  to  be  very  good  and 
patient  all  to-day  1*  observed  the  rector. 

"  Yes,  so  I  did,  when  Cecil  came  back,  if  yott 
recollect,  so  I  may  make  myself  as  disagreeable: 
as  I  please  until  then,  may  I  not  V 

"  If  you  can,"  replied  her  companion  fondly. 

"Hush!  dear  Grandpapa !  What  was  thatT 
No  it  has  passed  on.  I  will  just  walk  a  little 
way  up  the  garden,  and  watch,  like  sister  Anne 
in  Blue  Beard,  for  the  cloud  of  dust." 

Long  did  Amy  wateh  and  wait;  aye  even 
until  the  very  minute,  when,  had  she  been  wise. 
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.  she  might  have  began  her  vigil,  but  who  ever 
could  be  wise  while  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  a  beloved  object  1  Or  give  heed  to  ought 
bui  their  own  eager  and  impatient  longirigs  1  Or 
when  did  time  or  stage  coaches,  abate  one  iota 
of  their  stern  and  regular  punctuality  on  our  ac- 
count 7  At  length,  however,  her  glaa  tones  broke 
upon  the  ear  of  Mr.  Alleyne. 

"  Now,  now !  Grandpapa !  I  see  them  gallop- 
ing !"  While  instead  of  nying  forth  to  meet  him, 
as  she  had  intended  up  to  the  last  moment,  Amy, 
with  a  strange  and  unaccountable  feeling  of  bash- 
fulness,  retreated  into  the  house,  and  crept  tim- 
idly to  the  side  of  Mr.  Alleyne. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  hasty  tread  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  was  heard  coming  up  the 
gravel  path,  and  Cecil  Grey  once  more  stood 
with  a  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes  in  his 
early  home.  That  home  which  he  had  left  so 
short  a  time  before,  a  hopeful  boy,  and  now  re- 
turned to  with  something  of  that  natural  and  man- 
ly pride,  which  sits  so  well  on  those  who  have 
deserved  to  possess  the  feeling. 

"  What  no  one  to  meet  and  greet  me  upon  the 
threshold  V  said  he,  affectionately  pressing  the 
withered  band  of  his  venerable  relative.  "  Amy, 
how  was  this  1"  And  as  he  turned  towards  her, 
the  girl  shrank  back  instinctively. 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  think  us  cold,  Cecil,  for 
Amy  has  been  up,  and  looking  out  for  you  ever 
since  the  dawn,  although  she  ran  away  at  last, 
just  at  the  very  moment.  I  do  believe  the  silly 
child  is  afraid  of  you." 

"  Is  it  so,  dearest  V  asked  his  grandson  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  No,  no,  forgive  me,  I  am  very  foolish !"  said 
Amy  colouring,  and  holding  out  her  hand  in- 
stead of  holding  up  her  cheek,  as  her  old  play- 
fellow seemed  to  think,  by  his  looks,  would  nave 
been  no  more  than  natural.  "  But  you  really  are 
so  grown — so  altered."   . 

1  Only  in  appearance,  Amy." 

"  Yes,  I  might  have  been  sure  of  that.  But 
are  you  certain  that  you  are  quite  well  with  these 
pale  cheeks  Y* 

"  The  inevitable  result  of  over  much  study, 
and  perhaps  the  want  of  a  little  country  air:  but 
you  will  see  me  look  quite  blooming  before  I 
leave  you." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  rector,  gazing  proudly 
upon  the  strikingly  handsome  lace  and  figure  of 
his  nephew.  And  now  make  breakfast,  dear 
child !  for  I  am  sure  that  Cecil  most  be  starved." 

"Almost,  I  confess." 
*   "  See,  there  is  everything  that  you  stipulated 
for,  preserved  ginger  and  all." 

"  No  not  quite  everything,"  said  Cecil,  slan- 
ging at  Amy,  who  was  trying  all  she  could  to 
mind  what  she  was  about. 

The  old  man  caught  the  look  and  laughed. 

"  You  forget,"  said  he,  "  that  our  Amy  is  no 
longer  a  child,  to  give  away  her  kisses  unasked." 

"  But  I  did  ask? 

"  You  demanded  as  a  right,  what  yon  must 
learn  to  solicit  as  a  favour,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne 
with  a  smile. 

"  In  that  case  I  most  humbly  plead  for  par- 
don 1"  exclaimed  Cecil,  dropping  upon  his  knees 
before  the  confused  gir),  with  an  assumed  play- 
fulness which  could  not  entirely  conceal  a  aeep- 
er  feeling.  "  How  long  do  you  condemn  me  to 
do  penance  for  my  offence,  Amy?" 

11 1  suppose  I  must  forgive  it  this  once,"  repli- 
ed she  in  the  same  tone,  "  since  you  are  so  very, 
very  hungry  ("    And  aa  she  bent  timidly  towards 


him  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace,  aa  Cecil  called 
it,  both  felt  that  she  was  indeed  no  longer  a  child. 

And  now  he  has  taken  his  seat  beside  her,  and 
they  are  c  hatting  merrily  together  as  of  old.  Amy 
feels  quite  glad  when  he  turns  away  to  converse 
with  his  grandfather,  because  she  can  then  look 
at  him  unobserved.  And  how  proud  she  is  of 
him,  thinking,  as  well  she  might,  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  his  equal  in  the  whole  world  !  How 
eloquently,  as  it  seems  to  that  simple  girl,  does 
the  future  barrister  discourse  upon  every  theme. 
How  wise  he  has  grown  in  matters  of  which  she 
knows  nothing,  not  even  the  name.  How  should 
she  ?  for  what  has  a  woman  to  do  with  politics  1 
What  a  light  seems  to  shine  upon  his  high,  in- 
tellectual brow,  and  in  his  dark,  earnest  eyes. 
And  what  a  brilliant  smile  is  perpetually  flitting 
over  his  somewhat  haughty  lip.  And  now  that 
she  is  used  to  it,  she  thinks  that  he  looks  all  the 
better  for  being  pale,  or  at  least,  a  thousand  times 
more  intellectual,  and  so  there  gradually  blends 
with  her  former  love  for  him,  that  deep  rever- 
ence which  forms  the  firmest  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  sexes.  A  man  may  love,  and  far  of- 
tener  than  not,  does  love  one  beneath  him  in  point 
of  intellect.  But  it  seems  as  natural  for  a  wom- 
an to  look  up  to  the  object  of  her  affection,  as 
the  flower  to  the  moon — the  glow-worm  to  the 
star— or  any  other  pretty  and  poetical  image 
which  may  occur  to  the  memory  or  imagination 
of  our  gentle  readers.  • 

There  is  no  saying  but  what  that  morning 
meal  might  have  Seen  prolonged  even  until  mid- 
day but  For  the  rector,  who  had  his  usual  duties 
to  attend  to,  and  the  young  people  were  left  to 
amuse  themselves  for  the  next  few  hours  after 
their  own  fashion. 

"Let  us  go  down  to  the  lake,"  said  Cecil, 
"  and  look  at  ourselves  as  we  did  when  I  first  left 
Castle  Coombe.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that 
since,  Amy  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  was  but  last  night  that  I  wen2 
there  all  alone,  and  half  fearful  lest  you  might 
have  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  We  were  both  to  blame  then  it  seems,  for 
our  foolish  doubts,  and  must  promise  never  to 
entertain  such  again." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  really  did  in  my 
heart,"  said  Amy  ingenuously. 

"And you  never  will,  dearest  1" 

Cecil  did  not  say  dear  sister  as  of  old,  and 
Amy's  heightened  color  shewed  that  she  marked 
the  difference.  Silly  Amy,  she  felt  at  first  al- 
most disappointed  at  the  omissiou  of  this  cher- 
ished term  of  endearment,  and  felt/ somewhat 
awkward  and  embarrassed  at  the  change;  bat 
nevertheless  she  could  answer  this  question 
frankly  enough. 

"  Never,  never,  I  hone  t"  v 

And  now  once  again  they  stood  side  by  side, 
looking  into  the  stream,  until  Cecil  turned  from 
it  to  gaze  more  earnestly  than  he  had  yet  done, 
into  the  bright  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Why  how  beautiful  you  have  grown,  Amy !" 

"Ah!  you  must  not  say  that,  or  Mrs.  Jelf  will 
scold,"  said  the  girl,  with  something  of  her  former 
archness. 

"  But  I  must  and  will,  and  you  may  put  up 
your  saucy  lip,  and  shake  back  your  curls  if 
you  like,  as  though  well  aware  of  the  fact." 

"Oh!  I  hope  you  too  do  not  think  me  vain," 
said  Amy,  more  earnestly  than  the  subject  seem- 
ed to  demand.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  I  only  wished 
for  beauty  thaj  you  and  dear  Mr.  Alleyne  might 
be  proud  of  me,  and  love  me  all  the  more," 
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a  jlad  99  we  ait,  my  Amy  I"  replied  Cecil, 
gratiapl  by  her  simple  and  candid  admission. 
"  But  cannot  be  more  fond,  because  we  lo?e  yon 
so  verv  much  already/' 

11  Yon  too  are  changed,"  said  the  girl  after  a 

MHy, 

"  For  the  better  of  course,  so  I  will  save  yon 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  a  compliment  But 
was  it  this  exuberant  head  of  hair,  or  mv  gigan- 
tic height,  which  frightened  you  so  this  morn- 
ing r 

41  Neither,  bat— bat  I  believe  I  was  very,  very 
foolish.1' 

"  Foolish  indeed  to  be  afraid  of  your  old  play- 
fellow.   But  you  do  not  fear  me  now  1" 

••  No  not  here.  It  seems  like  old  times  come 
again,  and  I  forget  how  wise  and  learned  you 
bare  grown,  while  I  am  yet  a  silly  child!" 

"No,  a  beautiful  woman l"  said  Cecil,  gazing 
upon  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 

"  It  is  part  of  your  profession  to  flatter,  is  it 
not  V  asked  Amy,  blushing  and  laughing  under 
.hie  earnest  scrutiny. 

"  No,  but  I  am  learning  to  plead,"  replied  her 
companion  in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  what  is  that  V9  asked  Amy,  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  somewhat  disconcerted  the  young 
lover.  "  Nar  you  must  put  up  with  my  igno- 
rance Cecil.' 

'<  Why  it  would  be  iust  as  reasonable  to  expect 
you  to  understand  all  our  law  terms,  as  that  I 
should  know  bow  to  make  tarts  and  castards,  as 
-well  as  you  and  Mrs.  Jelf.  But  why  Cecil  only, 
and  not  dear  Cecil  1  as  of  old  1  Or  have  I  grown 
less  dear  V 

11  Ah !  you  know  that  without  my  answering 
jou,"  replied  the  girl,  casting  down  her  eyes, 
41  so  I  suppose  I  thought  that  there  was  no  use  in 
•always  repeating  iir 

"  Then  it  is  to  be  understood  on  all  future  oc- 
<casions,  whether  expressed  or  notl"  said  the 
young  lawyer,  "that  is  henceforth  a  settled 
point  1" 

"  Yes,  if  you  do  not  tease  me  into  withdrawing 
from  the  agreement,"  said  Amy  gaily,  while  she 
carefully  avoided  meeting  his  eyes. 

"  Then  I  will  be  very  good  ipr  fear  of  such  a 
punishment.  But  let  us  walk  on  for  the*  air  is 
somewhat  chilly." 

Amy  acquiesced,  and  yet  she  still  lingered, 
and  Sued  wistfully  into  the  lake,  for  there  was 
a  wffid  foreboding  fear  at  her  heart,  such  as  is 
•ever  apt  to  steal  over  us  in  our  most  blissful  mo- 
ments, that  we  may  never  be  quite  so  happy 
again ;  the  little  cloud  which  one  sees  afar  off,  so 
very,  9erj  long  before  the  tempest  bursts,  and 
-which  after  all  is  just  as  likely  to  flit  harmlessly 
by  without  coming  to  anything  in  the  end,  save 
it  may  be  a  summer  shower. 

She  was  ashamed  to  confess  this  causeless 
feeling  of  sadness  to  her  companion,  or  cared  not 
perhaps,  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  their 
n.eeting;  and  they  walked  on  together  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence.  They  who  had  so  much  to 
tell,  so  much  to  listen  to,  so  that  a  week,  or  even 
a  month  would  have  seemed  all  too  short  in  the 
which  to  give  it  utterance.  But  it  is  always  so. 
How  seldom  when  dear  friends  meet,  is  one  half 
spoken  which  they  had  meant  to  say  to  each  oth- 
er. The  real  truth  is  that  we  are  too  happy  at 
such  times  for  words,  and  think  afterwards  with 
a  vain  regret  of  how  much  there  has  been  left 
unsaid. 

Amy  showed  him  his  bower,  looking  as  green 
and  bright  as  when  he  quitted  it,  and  the  old  tree 


where  he  had  made  a  notch  in  the  rough  bark  to 
signify  her  height,  a  marjc  which  now  scarcely 
reached  to  her  shoulder.  And  another  with  their 
names  somewhat  rudely  carved  upon  it;  and  they 
gradually  began  to  recal  all  their  childish  sports, 
and  pastimes,  and  scrapes,  in  most  of  which  Ce- 
cil so  cheerfully  bore  the  blame,  although  not  al- 
ways the  greatest  culprit,  for  Amy  had  dearly 
loved  a  bit  of  mischief,  and  did  even  now  for  the 
matter  of  that;  and  their  childish  love  and  faith, 
and  firm  belief  in  the  good  and  beautiful,  which 
clung  to  them  even  yet    These  tales  of  auld  lang 

Sne,  how  fast  they  make  the  time  flit  away, 
ow  delightfully  I— how  pleasant  to  forget  our- 
selves occasionally  in  the  dear  old  dreamy  past! 

Amy  and  Cecil  looked  at  each  other  when 
dinner  was  announced,  in  absolute  amazement. 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  girl  "  that  it  can  really 
be  so  late?' 

"Nay,  it  was  but  this  morning  you  insisted 
upon  making  me  out  too  slow,"  said  the  rector, 
as  he  held  the  provoking:  watch  before  her  eyes. 
"No  time  to  dress  to-day,  Amy,  nor  does  it 
much  signify,  for  I  dare  say  Cecil  can  put  up 
with  you  as  you  are  for  once,  although  t  grant 
that  the  wind  has  somewhat  dishevelled  these 
bright  tresses." 

Cecil  smiled,  and  whispered  something  about 
beauty  uadorned,  which,  although  not  very  ori- 
ginal, served  to  make  his  fair  companion  blush 
most  becomingly.  These  old  tales  are  very 
pleasant  to  listen  to  sometimes,  and  from  some 
people. 

Woman  like,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  Amy  did  contrive  to  steal  a  few  moments 
for  the  re-adjustment  of  her  toilet,  and  came 
down  to  dinner  looking  so  neat  and  happy,  and 
withal,  so  conscious,  that  Cecil  could  scarcely 
take  his  eyes  off  her  to  eat  it.  Jfor  was  her  own 
appetite  much  improved  with  feeling  how  con- 
stantly and  intently  his  gaze  was  rivetted  upon 
her. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Jelf  voluntarily  underwent 
the  unwonted  fatigue  of  walking  over  to  the  Rec- 
tory to  see  her  favorite ;  qualifying  it  by  declaring 
what  Amy  verily  believed  to  be  a  no,  that  she 
had  business  close  by,  and  thought  she  might  as 
well  drop  in  as  wait  until  he  visited  Castle 
Coombe  on  the  following  day. 

11  Why  you  are  looking  younger  than  ever, 
Mrs.  Jelf,"  said  Cecil,  eagerly  returning  her  warm 
and  friendly  greeting.  For  if  he  had  loved  the 
prim  old  housekeeper  for  nothing  else,  he  could 
not  have  avoided  doing  so,  for  au  her  care  and 
kindness  to  Amy. 

"It  is  you  who  have  learned  to  natter,  Mr. 
Grey,"  paying  involuntary  homage  to  his  manly 
appearance  by  the  respectful  tone  in  which  she 
spoke.  "  But  you  are  looking  pale  too.  I  am 
afraid  they  have  not  taken  care  of  you  at  Mr. 
Drummond's.  Do  try  and  persuade  him,  Miss 
Amy,  to  take  some  of  that  strong  beef  jelly  which 
did  the  cook  so  much  good,  when  she  was  ailing 
last  antumn,  just  as  he  may  be  now,  getting 
thinner  and  paler  every  day,  and  no  one  knew 
why." 

"  But  I  am  neither  thin  nor  ill,"  said  Cecil,  not 
over  pleased  at  the  comparison,  or  the  thought 
of  the  jelly  either. 

"You  want  strengthening  nevertheless,  and  I 
shall  send  some  over  to  the  Rectory  immediately 
on  my  return,  and  trust  to  Miss  Amy  to  see  that 
you  eat  it  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every 
day." 

"She  most  give  me  something  very  sweet  to 
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'  take  after  it  then,"  replied  tbe  youn g  man  laugh- 
ingly, "  or  I  am  sure  I  never  shall." 

"Oht'yes,  never  fear  that,  but  yon  will  not 

find  ft  unpleasant.    And  so  yon  are  growing  a 

great  man,  Mr.  Grey*" 

"  I  hope  to  do  so  one  of  these  days,  Mrs.  Jelf." 

"  And  getting  quite  handsome  too,  I  declare  i" 

Amy  lauehed,  out  grew  sad  again  when  the 

'  rector  added— 

*  He  is  very  IHre  his  father." 

11  Not  tbe  least  bit  in  tbe  world,  sir,  those  eves, 
and  that  high  forehead  are  his  mother's.  Mr. 
Grey  was  fair." 

Mrs.  Jelf  too,  had  her  reasons  for  insisting 
upon  this  point,  for  she  also  remembered  how 
that  father  had  died  of  a  lingering  consumption, 
and  would  have  been  sorry  indeed  to  trace  any 
resemblance  in  the  handsome  looking  young 
man  before  her,  to  the  feeble  invalid  as  she  had 
mat  seen  him,  bowed  down  by  disease  and  ap- 
proaching death.  And  she  was  right,  there  was 
none,  and  Cecil  inherited  nothing  from  his  fa- 
ther, but  his  clear,  vigorous  mind,  and  refined 
taste. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  was  mistaken,"  said  Mr. 
Alleyne,  "  and  it  is  only  his  manner  and  expres- 
sion which  Cecil  has  caught  from  being  so  much 
with  him." 

"  To  be  sure,  that  is  all,"  replied  the  old  lady 
positively. 

"  How  much  longer  must  I  stand  here  to  be 
passed  judgment  uponl"  asked  Cecil  of  Amy. 

"  Oh  1  I  believe  the  inquisition  is  nearly  over." 

"  And  tbe  woman  as  usual  sets  the  best  of  it," 
answered  her  companion. 

"Of  course  she  does." 

"  Are  you  as  fond  of  having  your  own  way  as 
ever.  Amy  1" 

*  Yes,  when  I  can  get  it;  if  not  it  is  after  all 
just  as  pleasant  to  give  up,  nay,  far  more  so  when 
it  is  to  one  we  love." 

"  And  will  you  promise  always  to  give  up  to 
me?" 

"  No,  indeed,  lest  you  might  take  advantage  of 
so  rash  a  vow  to  play  the  tyrant!" 

11  Now,  do  you  seriously  believe  I  could  ever 
play  the  tyrant  to  you  f 
' "  Perhaps  not,  but  then  Mr.  Alleyne  says  all 
power  is  dangerous." 

"  So  you  will  not  trust  me — you  will  not  prom- 
ise?" 

"Not  now  at  least,"  said  Amy  wilfully. 

"  But  one  day  you  will  1" 

"  Yes,  some  day  you  shall  see  how  good  and 
obedient  I  can  be  when  I  like.  But  I  fear  it  will 
not  be  just  yet." 

•'You  fear,  Amy;  suppose  then  we  begin  to 
practise  at  once?" 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  girl,  retreating 
from  him  with  a  merry  smile.  "I  am  not  in 
the  mood  at  present  to  play  the  gentle  and  duti- 
ful. Perhaps  by  the  time  you  come  back  again, 
Cecil." 

Ah,  little  did  she  know  the  wild  hopes  to 
which  these  words  gave  rise  in  the  breast  of  her 
companion,  or  they  might  probably  have  been 
.eft  unsaid.  And  yet,  we  are  not  unite  certain 
about  this  either ;  for  Amy  loved  the  protector 
and  guardian  of  her  infant  years,  the  playfellow 
of  hsr  childhood,  with  a  pure,  innocent,  and  holy 
affection,  far  above  all  subterfuge  or  conceal- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  youns  people  had  to  walk  part 
of  ihe  way  back  with  Mrs.  Jelf,  in  return  for  the 
extraordinary  exertion  made  by  her  in  her  anxi- 


ety to  see  Cecil ;  and  if  it  was  a  little  dull  pas- 
sing over  those  bright  green  fields  with  a  sober 
and  subdued  step,  their  walk  home,  by  moon- 
light afterwards,  made  ample  amends  for  all. 
Oh !  those  moonlight  walks,  when  we  are  young, 
and  in  the  company  of  friends  justly  dear  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  like  them  in  afterlife,  unless  it 
may  be,  a  pleasant  memory,  hallowed  and  puri- 
fied by  time. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Amy  was  right  in  imagining  that  Cecil  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  have  spent  the  day  quiet- 
ly with  them,  than  dined  in  state,  as  he  called  it, 
at  Castle  Coombe ;  nay,  he  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  impatient,  a  sign  that 
the  quick  spirit  of  the  boy  was  not  entirely  sub- 
dued in  the  man,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  day 
utterly  wasted.    • 

"  Now  I  must  preach  to  you,  as  dear  grand- 
papa did  to  me,"  said  Amy  with  an  air  or  play- 
ful reproof,  which  did -not  entirely  conceal  how 
fully  she  shared  m  his  feelings,  and  in  his  dis- 
appointment. "  But  it's  no  use  being  rebellious, 
and  after  all  it  will  soon  be  over." 

"Yes,  we  will  leave  very  early,  and  enjoy 
another  moonlight  walk  home  together,  there  is 
some  consolation  in  that." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  return  with  you,  for  Mr.  Alleyne  only 
bargained  for  yesterday,  and  I  am  not  quite  so 
much  my  own  mistress  as  I  used  to  be,  when  it 
was  only  to  coax  Mrs.  Jelf,  and  be  sure  and  get 
my  own  way  in  the  end." 

"But  cannot  you  coax  the  Countess!" 

"  Oh !  Cecil,  that  is  a  sure  sign  that  yon  bare 
never  seen  her." 

"  No,  never  since  I  was  quite  a  boy." 

"  One  might  as  well  attempt  Co  thaw  an  tee- 
berg!" 

"  She  must  be  a  regular  polar  bear  to  resist 
you,  Amy!" 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  it,  I  used  to  call  her  the 
Countess  Bugbear!  long  before  1  saw  her,  much 
to  the  horror  of  your  dear  grandpapa.  But 
somehow  afterwards  I  could  not  help  feeling 
grateful  for  being  permitted  not  only  to  remain 
at  the  Castle,  but  without  being  confined,  as  I 
once  anticipated,  to  the  housekeeper's  room ;  and 
even  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  love  her,  but 
have  since  given  up  the  idea  as  an  utter  impos- 
sibility." 

"  And  what  sort  of  beings  are  tbe  daughters  I" 

"  Oh !  the  eldest,  equally  cold  and  beautiful,  a 
sort  of  ice-plant,  graceful  but  chilling.  Lady- 
Charlotte  is  less  lovely  and  refined,  but  lively 
and  eood  humoured.  Indeed  ff  it  were  not  for 
her  ft  would  be  dull  enough  at  times,  mock 
more  so  than  if  Mr.  Alleyne  and  I  were  quite 
alone,  because  then  there  was  no  reserve,  and 
one  might  say  and  do  just  what  one  liked." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  there  is  a  bright  touch  in 
your  cold  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Castle,  the  truthfulness  of  which  Lshall 
be  able  to  ascertain  for  myself,  worse  luck  I" 

"  Hush  !  vou  must  not  grumble,  but  try  and 
coax  Mr.  Alleyne  into  getting,  if  possible,  a  pro- 
longation of  my  present  leave  or  absence,  ror  I 
do  think  it  would  break  my  heart  to  see  you  go- 
ing away  without  me." 

"  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  wo**M  break 
mine,  Amy." 
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'  The  good  rector  promised  to  do  his  best,  and 
did  not  think  it  likely  that  bis  request  would  b£ 
loosed,  seeing  tbat  Cecil  was  only  going  to  stay 
such  a  very  snort  time. 

"  Oat  of  which  nearly  a  whole  day  will  be 
sacrificed  to  her,"  observed  the  young  man. 

1  Am  I  to  tell  her  that,  Cecil  1" 

1  Best  not  I  think  for  my  sake/'  said  Amy, 
.laughingly, "  lest  she  should  take  it  into  her  head 
to  Keep  me  at  home  if  it  were  only  to  punish 

him" 

"And  it  would  be  impossible  to  inflict  a  se- 
verer punishment,"  replied  her  companion,  "so 
I  will  take  care  not  to  offend  her  ladyship  if  I 
can  help  it;  and  now.  Amy,  aa  we  have  still  an 
hour  or  two  to  spare  I  want  you  to  show  me  the 
letter  which  you  received  from  your  unknown 
relative,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.* 

The  girl  went  immediately  to  fetch  it,  bringing 
down  at  the  same  time  that  cruel  epistle,  which 
ahe  verily  believed  to  that  hour  baa  caused  her 
poor  mother's  death ;  and  on  comparing  the  two 
together,  the  hand-writing  was  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely similar. 

"  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  from  him,"  said  Amy, 
"although  I  never  before  thought  of  looking. 
Ob,  this  stern,  terrible  grandfather!  Do  you 
think  it  likely  that  he  will  ever  claim  me.  Ce- 
cil 1" 

"  Scarcely  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  other- 
wise be  would  have  done  so  long  since,  for  it  is 
evident  your  place  of  abode  is  known  to  him." 

"  Oh !  I  hope  not,  for  Mr.  Alleyne  says  in  tbat 
ease  I  ought  to  go,  since  it  was  poor  mamma's 
dying  command. 

,.  "  There  are  many  circumstances  may  happen 
before  then  under  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble." 

"  What  circumstances  V*  questioned  Amy 
with  eagerness. 

(l  You  may  be  married  for  instance,  and  your 
husband  possess  a  prior  claim  to  your  obedi- 
ence." 

"  How  foolishly  you  talk,  Cecil." 

"And  why  foolishly,  does  not  every  girl  ex- 
pect to  get  married  one  day?  aye,  even  hoping 
very  frequently  against  nope." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  I  have  never  thought 
about  it" 

Her  companion  implicitly  believed  her,  and 
only  changed  the  subject  now,  because  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  to  argue  upon  it  at  greater 
length,  and  teach  her  to  think  just  as  he  wished 
that  she  should;  and  no  very  difficult  task  eith- 
er, whispered  the  sanguine  heart  of  the  youthful 
suitor,  alas  1  for  man's  vanity  now-a-days.     . 

11  Then  you  think  I  may  still  hope  to  remain 
here  in  quiet,  here  where  I  am  so  happy?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  there  seems  indeed*  to  be  no 
love  lost  between  this  unknown  relative  and 

Jrourself :  and  yet  were  he  to  behold,  he  might 
earn  to  be  very  proud  of  you." 
"  ThenJ  trust  we  shall  never  meet" 
"  Rather  wish  with  good  Mrs.  Jelf,  that  you 
were  less  beautiful  and  fascinating,  Amy,  for 
therein  lies  the  danger." 

Tbe  girl  laughed  and  colored,  some  how  she 
could  not  bring  herself  seriously  to  desire  this, 
even  to  avoid  the  notice  of  her  dreaded  grand- 
lather;  and  yet  she  would  not  have  minded  so 
much  could  she  have  been  quite  sure  that  Cecil 
would  have  loved  her  all  the  same. 
\  Long  did  they  sit  and  converse  on  a  subject 
possessing  such  an  ample  scope  for  vague  ima- 
gining, coloring  the  future  with  the  hopeful  hues 


of  their  own  young  fancies,  rather  than  the  s*6*r 
tints  of  reality;  but  then  there  was  nothing; 
strange  in  that,  for  it  is  what  we  are  all  so  asjr 
to  do,  even  when  made  painfully  aware  atlengu* 
from  repeated  disappointments  of  the  transitory 
and  fleeting  nature  of  their  dazzling  brightness; 
and  were  only  disturbed  at  last  by  the  somewhat 
impatient  tones  of  the  food  rector,  who  knew  se» 
well  the  Countess's  love  of  punctuality,  as* 
stood,  if  the  troth  must  be  spoken,  almost  as* 
much  in  awe  of  her  as  Mrs.  Jelf:  or  else,  what 
is  more  likely,  he  could  not  banish  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  former  kindnesses,  and  loved  not 
to  offend,  if  it  could  be  any  how  avoided*  those* 
peculiar  prejudices  which  even  the  very  best  of 
us  sometimes  possess. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  few  moments  spear 
by  Amy  at  her  hasty  toilet,  they  arrived  after  a» 
in  excellent  time,  and  were  most  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  Countess,  who  was  evidently' 
struck  by  the  handsome  countenance,  and  nonfe 
bearing  of  her  young  visitor,  as  well  as  pleased 
with  his  brilliant  conversational  powers,  and  the? 
knowledge  he  possessed  upon  most  of  tbe  sub- 
jects which  came'  under  discussion,  just  display- 
ing sufficient  to  amuse  without  wearying  his  au- 
ditors. Then  no  one  knew  better  than  Cecil 
how  to  turn  a  compliment  without  its  seeming: 
one ;  and  well  did  he  think  all  the  pains  wbidb 
he  had  taken  to  make  himself  agreeable,  reward- 
ed by  the  look  of  gentle  pride  in  Amy's  soil  eye* 
as  they  met  his,  when  the  dinner  was  at  length, 
announced. 

This  is  a  meal  which  we  always  hate  to  say 
anything  about,  although  well  aware  that  peo- 
ple must  dine,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  omit: 
an  event  which  forms  in  the  general  course  of 
daily  life  an  equally  necessary  and  pleasant  op- 
portunity of  relaxation,  indeed  but  ior  these  so- 
cial gathering*  around  the  hospitable  board,  ex- 
istence would  become,  we  fear,  a  sad  business- 
like affair.  But  we  maintain  for  all  this,  that 
of  all  stiff,  formal,  and  disagreeable  inflictions,, 
a  dinner  party  is  toe  very  worst,  and  the  one  in* 
question  was  even  more  than  usually  so.. 

Cecil  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the  spell,, 
and  rise  superior  to  those  cold,  brief  replies^ 
which  were  continually  breaking  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  iust  at  that  point  where  he  found 
it  most  difficult  to  renew  It  again,  and  gave  up' 
the  attempt  at  length  in  absolute  despair.  Amyr, 
who  had  never  met  with  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  converse  wkh  any  degree  of  freedom  vac 
the  presence  of  her  patroness,  did  not  dream  of' 
doing  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  -Lacfjr 
Charlotte,  although  far  from  allowing  it  herself, 
was  jnst  about  that  age  when  young  ladies,  of 
family  not  fortune  more  especially,  are  expected 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard;  as  for  her  sister  no  oner 
ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  her  troubling  her- 
self to  talk'.  So  that  after  the  first  few  moments- 
the  only  conversation  which  passed  at  tabler 
was  carried  on  between  the  Countess  and  Mr. 
Alleyne.  and  tbat  was  little  enough,  and  the- 
good  old  rector  could  scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart* 
to  blame  Cecil  for  having  called  it  a  day  sacri- 
ficed. 

"  My  brother  will  soon  put  an  end  to  all  this: 
dumb  show  1"  whispered  Lady  Charlotte  to  Any 
as  they  quitted  the  dining-room. 

"  Is  he  about  to  return  then  1" 

"  Hush  1  I  will  tell  you  all  presently. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  the  Countess  called  Amy,  to  consult  wftk- 
her  about  some  embroidery  patterns,  detain  ins: 
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her  by  her  side  until  tbe  entrance  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  did  not  linger  long  behind  them,  so 
that  Lady  Charlotte  bad  no  opportunity  of  im- 
parting the  grand  secret  which  she  seemed  dy- 
ing with  impatience  to  relate. 

After  tea  Mr.  AUeyne  begged  as  nsaal  lor  a 
little  music,  and  the  young  ladies  played  and 
sang  several  airs  and  duets,  much  to  Cecil's  sat- 
isfaction, who  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  it. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Fitzallan  will  oblige  us  now," 
said  the  Countess  at  length,  and  in  a  tone  whien 
sounded  very  like  a  command.  Amy  sat  down 
to  the  instrument  immediately,  and  sang  a  pop- 
ular air  with  much  brilliancy  as  well  as  exquis- 
ite sweetness. 

:*  Why  how  wonderfully  you  are  improved  I" 
exclaimed  Cecil,  in  raptures  at  her  performance. 

"  The  wonder  would  be  if  I  were  not,  with  the 
benefit  of  such  instruction  as  I  have  had,"  said 
the  girl  turning  gratefully  towards  her  patroness. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  her,  she  tells 
me,"  said  the  rector. 

14  Nay,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  myself,  and  I  felt 
sure  from  the  first  that  her  voice  only  needed  the 
necessary  cultivation  to  bring  forth  its  hidden 
powers;  and  in  these  days  a  good  style  in  play- 
ing and  stngin?  is  a  fortune  t6  a  governess." 

Amy  looked  at  Cecil,  and  wondered  what 
should  make  his  cheeks  burn,  and  his  eyes  gleam 
so  strangely.  Was  he  growing  proud  1  She 
hoped  not 

"  Now  play  this  noisy  overture,"  whispered 
Lady  Charlotte, "  that  we  may  talk  without  their 
overbearing  us.  I  too  have  a  brother  coming 
home,  and  this  week." 

"  I  am  so  glad  for  your  sake,"  said  Amy, 
*•  since  he  seems  to  be  so  dear  to  you." 

"  Aye,  and  vou  may  well  be  for  your  own,  for 
I  assure  you  Castle  Coombe  will  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent place  soon :  and  what  do  you  think?  he  is 
going  to  bring  Mr.  Trevallion  back  with  him, 
to  spend  some  time  here :  we  all  liked  him  so 
xnucn  in  Italy,  and  he  toot  such  care  of  Dunor- 
ven, that  even  mamma  made  no  objection  to  the 
plan,  although  it  would  have  been  no  use  by  the 
lye,  if  she  had,  for  it  was  settled  before  my 
brother  wrote,  but  then  he  does  just  as  he  likes, 
she  never  scolds  him.  I  wish  Mr.  Grey  had 
come  a  week  later,"  added  the  good-natured  girl, 
"  it  would  have  been  so  much  gayer  for  him,  for 
Dunorven  will  have  his  horses  down,  although 
he  is  seldom  able  to  ride  now  poor  fellow  I  and 
they  will  go  shooting  when  the  proper  season  ar- 
rives, and  get  up  pic-nic  parties  I  should  not 
wonder,  besides  all  sorts  or  pleasant  schemes." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  gay  and  delightful  doubt- 
less," said  Cecil,  and  yet  he  did  not  Took  pleased 
either. 

"And  my  brother  is  so  handsome!  Amy 
thought  so  too,  when  I  showed  her  his  picture — 
did  you  not  1" 

"  Yes,  he  has  splendid  eyes,  and  a  sweet  and 
kind  expression  anout  the  mouth." 

11  Mr.  Trevallion  too,  is  reckoned  very  good 
looking,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  in  my  opin- 
ion as  Dunorven.    What  do  you  say,  Anne  ?" 

"lam  sure  I  never  thought  of  noticing, "  re- 
plied her  sister  coldly. 

"  Quite  a  proper  and  young  lady  like  answer. 
But  surely  you  must  have  observed  how  proud 
Trevallion  is  1" 

"  He  never  seemed  proud  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Anne  in  the  same  passionless  tone. 

"Ah,  like  loves  like,  I  suppose." 

Her  sister  colored,  and  did  not  speak  again, 


i  bat  then  no  one  expected  it  of  her,  ate  was  ai- 
rways so  silent. 

"  Are  you  trying  to  keep  up  a  running  aeeosn- 
paniment  to  the  music.  Lady  Charlotte  1"  asked 
the  Countess  in  a  tone  of  slight  rebuke. 

"  No,  mamma,  not  that  I  know  of." 

"  It  sounded  very  Kke  it" 

"  I  was  only  tawing." 

M  But  you  talk  a  great  deal  too  much  aoaas- 
times." 

"  Which  is  tbe  worst,"  asked  Lady  Chariot* 
in  a  whisper  of  her  sister,  '<  to  talk  too  much  or 
too  Kttle,  Anne  1  Bar  too  much,  I  suppose,  sinte 
one  gets  chided  Cor  that  and  never  for  the  other. 
And  now  sin*  me  one' more  song,  Amy,  and  let 
it  be  in  English,  for  my  brother  likes  nothing 
better  than  an  old  English  ballad,  while  Mr.  Til 
vallion  on  the  contrary  is  mad  alter  everything 
Italian." 

"  And  is  Miss  Fitsallan  to  try  and  please  both 
these  heroes  at  once?"  asked  Cecil  somewhat 
bitterly. 

"  Certainly,  if  she  can,"  replied  the  laochia* 
Lady  Charlotte,  "  a  double  conquest  will  be  an 
the  more  glorious,  and  a  duel  something  quite 
new  and  romantic  in  the  annals  of  this  < 


everyday  world  of  ours.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  Anne  will  say  to  it  though.  Of  course 
Dunorven  may  fall  in  love  with  who  he  likes, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  his  friend." 

"  Mr.  Trevallion  can  be  nothing  to  me,"  re- 
plied her  sister  in  answer  to  that  arch  glance. 

"  No,  nor  any  one  else,  I  verily  believe  yon 
have  that  fabled  heart  of  stone,  of  which  I  have 
somewhere  read.  And  always  remind  me  of 
those  cruel  and  beautiful  princesses  in  the  old 
fairy  tales,  who  set  their  true  and  faithful  knights 
to  perform  all  sorts  of  dangerous  and  impossible 
adventures,  and  never  thought  of  rewarding  them 
if  they  succeeded,  or  missing  them  if  they  per- 
ished.11 

"  And  surely  it  was  reward  enough  to  obey 
the  behests  of  so  fair  a  lady,"  observed  Cecil, 
who  was  suddenly  seised  with  a  mischievous 
desire  to  see  whether  a  little  flattery  might  not 
be  able  to  thaw  through  the  icy  barrier  of  re- 
serve, in  which  it  was  the  fancy  of  that  young 
girl  to  encase  herself.  But  the  cold  hauteur  of 
the  glance  that  met  his  for  a  single  instant,  and 
was  again  withdrawn,  dissipated  the  illusion, 
and  he  set  down  the  affair  at  once  as  hopeless. 

Meanwhile  the  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe 
had  quite  won  the  heart  of  the  simple  rector,  by 
her  praises  of  his  beloved  grandson,  and  the 
gracious  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  Amy, 
as  not  only  being  a  well-disposed  young  person, 
and  highly  accomplished,  out  one  whom  she 
could  have  no  possible  objection  to  associate  with 
her  daughters  while  they  continued  so  young; 
on  the  contrary,  Lady  Anne  had  already  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  her  instructions,  and  it 
was  ber  sister's  own  fault  if  she  was  less  ad- 
vanced. 

"  The  only  complaint  that  I  have  to  make 
with  regard  to  Miss  Fi tea  11  an,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, "is  one  which  will  no  doubt  cure  itself  ere 
long,  her  superabundance  of  animal  spirits," 

"Ah,  we  must  not  expect  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders,"  replied  Mr.  AUeyne,  while  he 
neglected  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  Countess's 
present  gracious  mood  to  prefer  Amy's  petition 
for  permission  to  remain  at  the  Rectory  during; 
Cecil's  stay ;  to  which  she  made  no  objection, 
provided  Mrs.  Jelf  could  spare  her.  as  she  was 
well  aware  how  much  the  worthy  housekeeper 
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rectofled  upon  Amy's  tasteftrt  assistance  at  so 
important  a  period  as  the  return  of  the  heir  of 
Castle  Coomb*,  to  the  ancient  halls  of  his  fore- 
fathers. And  then  she  -went  on  to  speak  of  her 
sen  with  all  a  mother's  joy  and  pride,  while  the 
scornful  lip,  in  general  so  cold  and  stem,  actu- 
ally trembled  with  emotion  whenever  it  dwelt 
lingeringly  upon  that  beloved  name. 

"Yon  must  come  over  and  see  Dunorven  very 
frequently,"  said  she,  "  and  expect  now  to  be  oc- 
casionally disturbed  in  your  favourite  studies, 
unless  you  will  suffer  him  to  share  them  with 
you  as  of  old  V 

"With  pleasure  1"  exclaimed  the  good  rector, 
with  an  eagerness  that  plainly  marked  his  sin- 
cerity. «  And  now  if  your  ladyship  will  excuse 
us,  it  is  time  that  we  thought  of  taking  our  de- 
parture." 

"  How  I  envy  you  your  walk  home  this  glori- 
ous night!"  whispered  Lady  Charlotte,  "and 
with  such  a  companion  too.  By  the  bye,  I  have 
never  once  heard  you  call  him  brother,  ail  the 
time  you  have  been  here." 

Amy  herself  would  have  been  astonished  at 
this  a  few  days  since,  but  now  she  only  coloured 
and  remained  silent. 

M  Then  we  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some 
days  to  come,  but  you  will  think  of  us  when 

Ton  hear  the  bells  ring  to  celebrate  his  return, 
am  surprised  that  mamma  did  not  insist  upon 
your  coming  back  on  that  day  at  least." 

"  I  should  only  have  been  in  the  way,"  said 
Amy,  and  was  just  about  to  add*— how  much 
happier  she  should  be  at  the  Rectory,  when  she 
paused  suddenly,  fearing  lest  it  might  seem  un- 
aind  to  the  fond  and  anxious  sister. 

Cecil  alone  noticed  her  momentary  hesitation. 

"  If  you  would  rather  not  go  back  with  us  just 
now,"  said  he  hastily,  "  say  so  at  once,  Amy." 

M  Rather  not  to  back  with  you,  dear  Cecil  I" 
repeated  the  girl,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  with  a 
look  of  such  innocent  wonder  and  astonishment, 
that  he  felt  ashamed  of  having  for  an  instant 
doubted  her. 

M I  mean  now  that  the  Castle  is  likely  to  be  so 
gray,"  stammered  he,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
he  was  saying. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  know  exactly  what  it  is 
you  do  mean,"  said  Amy  placing  her  band  in 
his,  with  a  loving  smile.  u  But  come,  Mr.  Al- 
leyne  is  waiting  for  us." 

11 1  am  sorry  yon  are  going,  Miss  FitzaUan," 
said  Lady  Anne,  "  I  wanted  so  much  to  get  on 
with  my  Italian." 

11  We  must  be  doubly  diligent  then  on  my  re- 
turn, to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

Her  ladyship  looked  as  if  that  would  not  do 
nearly  to  well,  but  said  no  more;  it  was  a  mar- 
vel her  having  uttered  so  much  without  being 
first  addressed. 

The  moon  shone  as  brightly  on  that  night  as 
it  had  done  on  the  preceding  one,  but  the  little 
party  forgot  to  point  out  to  each  other  its  bright- 
ness, and  were  unusually  silent.  Were  tbey 
less  happy  ?  We  will  answer  for  one  at  least 
by  her  flashed  cheek  and  beaming  ey^s.  Mr. 
Alteyne  too,  had  only  forgotten  the  present  in  the 
past,  a  common  fault  with  age.  But  Cecil's 
brow  was  dark  and  clouded,  and  a  thousand 
vague  and  undefined  fears,  those  "  shadows  of 
coming  events,"  crowded  thick  and  fast  about 
his  heart.  He  felt  that  the  hour  of  trial  was 
approaching  for  both  Amy  and  himself;  and 
feared,  when  he  should  have  trusted  and  believed, 
making  the  very  misery  from  which  he  shrank. 
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"I  wamt  to  ask  you,  Cecil,"  said  Amy,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the  third  morning  after  his 
arrival,  u  what  it  was  that  made  you  look  so 
angry  yesterday,  when  the  countess  talked  about 
my  being  a  governess  1  You  know  it  was  set- 
tled ldng  ago,  when  we  were  children,  that  we 
must  both  endeavour  to  get  our  own  living. 
And  see  how  nobly  you  have  begun." 

"It  is  different  with  a  girl,"  replied  her  com- 
panion. 

"And  why  different  1  Surely  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  try  and  be  independent V 

"  Certainly  not  if  it  were  indeed  needful." 

"And  is  it  not,  Cecil?  Mr.  Alleyne  is  far 
from  rich,  and  has  already  done  so  much  for  me 
that  I  would  fain  repay  him  in  some  measure  if 
it  were  possible." 

"  Let  it  be  by  loving  him  better  than  ever," 
said  her  companion. 

"  Ah  1  no  that  is  not  possible,  I  already  love 
him  so  well." 

"Are  you  not  growing  proud,  my  Amy?" 

"  No,  it  is  tqu  who  seem  changed,"  replied  the 
girl,  while  a  quick,  unbidden  tear  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  those  soft  dark  eyes,  and  was 
dashed  away  again  unshed.  "You  who  used 
to  be  ever  ready  to  counsel  and  assist  me  in 
all  my  little  schemes,  which  you  now  only 
laugh  at." 

u  Nay,  Amy,  bow  have  I  deserved  this  ?"  said 
her  companion*  reproachfully. 

"Forgive  my  petulance,  dear  Cecil!  And 
only  tell  me  what  you  wish — what  you  would 
have  me  do— just  as  yon  used." 

11  And  will  you  promise  to  obey  as  implicitly 
as  in  those  by-gone  days  1" 

"  If  I  can,"  said  Amy,  meekly. 

"  Well,  than,  you  must  consent  to  remain  here 
for  a  few  years  longer,  the  pet  and  darling  of  my 
grandfather— renew  our  ancient  league  that  no 
one  in  the  interim  is  to  be  loved  half  as  well  as 
your  old  playfellow  Cecil.  And  at  the  end  of 
that  period  I  nave  no  doubt  but  what  I  shall  be 
able  to  send  for  my  little  Amy  to  keep  house  for 
me,  as  she  always  promised  to  do,  when  I  should 
have  one  of  my  own.  Will  you  come,  dearest ! 
and  consent  to  quit  all  the  splendour  of  Castle 
Coombe,  to  share  my,  perhaps,  humble  home  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  girl  drooped  her  sweet  face 
upon  her  bosom,  but  when  she  lifted  it  again  it 
was  radiant  with  a  timid  joy,  and  she  placed  her 
hand  silently  in  that  of  her  companion,  fearing 
to  trust  her  voice  in  reply,  lest  she  might  say  too 
much. 

"  Nay,  speak  to  me,  Amy ;  tell  me  that  you. 
will  be  mine!" 

And  still  no  answer  came  from  those  quiver- 
ing lips. 

«  What,  not  a  word  ?" 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  murmured  the  girl. 

"  That  you  love  me,  Amy." 

"  Ah  1  you  might  have  been  sure  of  that !" 

He  was  sure  of  it. 

"  Then  you  will  remain  faithful  whatever  may 
come  to  pass  ?" 

"  Cecil,  there  is  no  need  to  promise  that" 

"You  think  so  now,  dearest!  but  hereafter, 
when  you  are  courted  and  flattered,  and  told  a 
thousand  times  a  day  how  beautiful  you  are,  by 
Lord  dunorven  and  his  aristocratic  friend,  per* 
baps,  what  will  yon  do  then*  Amy  ?" 

"  Laugh  at  them.1'  replied  the  girl,  with  some* 
thing  of  her  natural  archness. 
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"Just  at  first  you  may." 

"And  afterwards  I  shall  get  used  to  it  and  not 
care  a  bit  about  it..  But  after  aHf  it  seems,  flood 
Mrs.  Jelf  was  right  in  saying  that  beauty  did  not 
always  bring  happiness,  for,  perhaps,  if  I  were 
Jess  so,  you  would  never  doubt  me  thus,  Cecil— 
or  love  me  either,"  added  the  girl,  a  moment  af- 
terwards, to  the  destruction  of  her  previously  ad- 
▼anted  theory. 

•'  Ah!  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  help  that,  how 
any  one  can  help  loving  you,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  tremble." 

41  Well,  suppose  every  one  does  love  me,"  said 
the  girl,  while  a  crimson  flush  settled  upon  her 

2oung  cheek,  giving  added  brilliancy  to  those 
irge,  dark  eyes,  "  and  I  only  love  you,  should 
ymi  be  very*  angry  with  me,  Cecil  ?  I  have 
often  dreamt  thus,"  she  continued,  hiding  that 
Bright  face  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  drew  her 
closer  to  him,  "  that  my  grandfather  had  return- 
ed to  claim  me,  and  I  was  a  great  heiress,  with 
suitors  innumerable,  and  wealth  unbounded; 
and  then  the  choice  was  given  me  whether  I 
-would  continue  thus,  or  give  up  all  for  you — 
ani! — and — but  you  shall  guess  now  it  ended  in 
any  dreams;" 

"You  chose  me  of  course  1"  replied  her  com- 
panion, his  eyes  beaming  with  happiness. 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  growing  too  confident,  which 
is  even  worse  than  your  former  doubts,  so  I  shall 
tell  you  no  more." 

M  Only  one  thing,  Amy,  after  being  accustom- 
ed to  all  the  luxury  of  Castle  Coombe,  could  you 
xealYy  manage  to  live  upon  a  very  little,  com- 
paratively speaking  ?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten,"  said  the  girl. "  my  one 
only  wish,  when  in  our  childhoocPs  days  I  as- 
pired to  be  its  heiress,  that  I  might  have  nothing 
to  do  all  day  long  but  sit  and  look  at  you  V 

"And  would  that  content  you  now,  Amy  V1 

u  I  think  it  would,"  replied  the  girl,  gently. 
'*  Besides,  I  too  have  something  to  bring  towards 
housekeeping,  a  whole  three  hundred  pounds, 
Iwsides  being,  as  Mr.  Alleyne  says,  a  great  heir- 
ess in  perspective.  And  thanks  to  good  Mrs. 
Jelf,  am  an  excellent  economist." 

u  Ahl  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  something 
<ehe  to  do  just  at  first,  besides  looking  at  me." 

"  But  then  should  I  not  be  working  for  you, 
"which  is  all  the  same." 

u  You  are  a  true  woman,  Amy,"  said  Cecil, 
gazing  upon  her  with  eyes  that  glistened  with 
pride  ana  affection,  "  and  have  made  me  very 
aappy.  With  such  an  incentive  to  toil,  I  have 
ao  tears  as  to  my  success." 

"  Or  my  faith,  eh,  dear  Cecil !  oh  let  us  trust 
one  another!" 

u  I  will— I  do !  But  now  tell  me,  Amy,  have 
you  really  loved  me  as  1  have  you,  from  the  very 
Beginning— the  very  first  day  when  we  met  in 
the  churchyard,  even  until  now  V* 

-"Oh,  yes,  I  began,  I  think,  by  being  grateful, 
and  ended  with  the  same  feeling,"  added  the  girl, 
abruptly  and  earnestly :  and  then  a  shadow  came 
over  the  brightness  of  her  young  face.  "  But, 
Ceeil— your  grandfather  1M 

"  Our  grandfather  I"  interrupted  her  compan- 
ion. 

"Do  jva  think  he  will  be  willing  to  receive 
tmeashisuWldr 

-  Has  he  not  looked  upon  you  as  such  for 
yearsT  J 

"But  not  his  real  child!  and  he  may  think, 
perhaps,  the  unknown  orphan  no  fitting  wife  for 
^Teeii  Grey."  * 


"Now  you  wrong  him  by  these  doubts,  and 
he  shall  scold  you  well  for  it  bye  and  bye,  when 
we  tell  him  all.  But  I  cannot  part  with  you  yet, 
Amy,  I  have  so  much  to  ask  and  to  tell.  Look 
here,"  added  he,  taking  a  paper  from  his  bosom, 
"  do  you  know  what  this  is  1" 

"It  looks  like  dust— stay,  it  is  very  sweet, 
nevertheless." 

"  It  is  the  rose  you  gave  me  years  and  years 
ago,  Amy,  and  which  I  have  preserved  ever 
since  as  a  talisman  to  shield  me  from  harm,  and 
make  me  great." 

"  How  silly !"  said  the  girl,  a  glad  tear  falling 
upon  his  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  contradicting 
those  light,  laughing  tones. 

"  And  have  you  nothing  of  mine  treasured 
with  equal  care  1" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  his  companion,  "for  it 
needed  not  ought  to  remind  me  of  one  who  was 
never  out  of  my  thoughts  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time." 

"  In  future,  let  it  be  but  five,  Amy,"  said  the 
gratified  Cecil,  playfully  seeking  those  bait 
averted  eyes ;  and  the  girl  fancied  it  would  not 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  promised  that, 
although  she  took  very  good  care  not  to  say  so, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  was  sufficiently  confi- 
dent on  the  point  already $  and  she  was  not  far 
from  right,  but  what  did  it  signify  if  it  made  him 
so  joyous  and  happy  ?  Ah,  simple  Amy,  you 
will  grow  wiser  one  of  these  days ;  a  woman's 
heart  is  a  precious  volume,  which  it  were  pru- 
dent in  her  to  keep  half  closed,  even  from  the 
perusal  of  those  she  loves  best  in  the  world,  and 
those  hidden  glimpses  will  serve  to  enhance  its 
value  in  their  eyes. 

Long  they  talked  together  of  that  fairy  home 
which  he  had  yet  to  win,  but  which  already 
stood  as  palpably  before  his  mind's  eye,  as 
though  the  years  of  probation  that  must  inter- 
vene before  the  realization  of  the  dream,  were 
already  passed.  The  easy  chair  kept  sacred  for 
the  use  of  the  good  rector,  whose  presence  was 
to  shed  a  constant  blessing  on  the  happiness  he 
had  done  so  much  to  promote.— Amy's  fair  smi- 
ling face  and  light  form,  moving  about  like  a 


fatigue,  and  luring  him  on  to  fresh  exertions. 

Thus  dreamed  the  young  lover,  and  his  com- 
panion's visions  were  no  less  bright  and  hope- 
nil  ;  and  thus  the  fleet  hours  sped  rapidly  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  good  rector,  from 
whom  they  had  never  yet,  as  Amy  had  said, 
kept  any  thing  concealed,  was  apprised  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  his  blessing  so  willingly 
and  cheerfully  bestowed,  hushed  every  wild  fear 
in  the  breast  of  the  grateful  girl. 

"  Why,  I  have  been  almost  as  silly  as  your- 
selves, dear  children,"  said  the  happy  old  man, 
11  for  I  have  been  looking  forward  for  years  to 
this  hour,  ever  since  Dodsworth  spoke  to  me 
about  it  before  you  went  first  to  college,  Cecil." 

"  And  what  did  the  good  doctor  sayl"  asked 
his  grandson. 

"No  more  than  you  have  since  found  out  for 
yourselves,  that  it  was  all  nonsense  to  be  call- 
ing each  other  brother  and  sister." 

"  And  yet  I  think  my  little  Amy  missed  the 
appellation  at  first,"  said  Cecil. 

"  Yes,  that  I  did  indeed,  and  should  have  felt 
half  fearful  lest  I  might  have  unknowingly  of- 
fended you,  only  that  your  manner  was  not  less 
kind." 
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"Poor  child!"  said  Mr.  Alleyne,  laying  his 
hand  caressingly  upon  her  bowed  head.  "  fiat 
you  have  forgiven  ihe  omission  since  then,  I 
suppose  ?"         m 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  know  I  could  never  be  very 
long  angry  with  Cecil  about  any  thing,"  replied 
Amy  in  her  usual  gay  tone,  but  without  lifting 
up  those  bright  eyes,  which  seemed  for  the  last 
few  hours  to  be  oppressed  with  a  sudden  weight, 
so  rarely  were  they  raised  from  the  ground. 

"I  think,"  said  Cecil  after  a  pause,  "that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  about  this  to 
the  Countess,  at  least  just  at  present." 

"  And  why  not,  my  dear  boy  1" 

11  Oh !  she  might  think  Amy  much  too  young 
for  such  an  engagement.  Or  I  much  too  unde- 
serving of  so  rich  a  prize." 

"  Ob,  Cecil  I"  interrupted  the  girl  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  she  would  be  always 
preaching  about  it,  and  good  Mrs.  Jelf  too ;  and 
Lady  Charlotte  would  laugh  at,  and  tease  her, 
in  a  good-natured  way  no  doubt,  but  still  it  might 
prove  annoying." 

"Yes,  Cecil  is  ri$ht,"  said  Amy  with  all  the 
intuitive  delicacy  oi  a  first  attachment,  "it  were 
best  that  no  one  Knew  anything  about  it  but  our 
three  selves." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  rector,  "  but  I  never 
yet  knew  of  any  good  coming  from  such  con- 
cealments." 

"Oh,  but  dear  grandfather!  it  is  much  the 
test." 

"  Why.  could  you  not  bear  to  be  laughed  at, 
silly  child  1" 

"  Nay,  I  should  be  too  proud  of  Cecil's  love 
to  care  about  that,  but  still  I  would  rather  no 
one  else  knew  it." 

"  And  I  too/'  said  his  grandson. 
*   "  Shall  I  guess  one  of  your  woman's  reasons, 
Amy*" 

14  Ifyou  can,"  said  the  girl  archly. 

"What  you  defy  me,  then  dread  my  pen- 
etration, and  confess  my  power.  Is  it  not  that 
700  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sit  apart  at  your 
work  or  book,  thinking  all  the  while  on  other 
things,  and  no  one  a  bit  the  wiser  1" 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  conjuror,  grandpapa !"  said 
the  girl  simply,  laughing  and  blushing. 

"  And  now  shall  I  try  and  find  out  some  of 
your  many  reasons,  Cecil  1" 

"  No,  only  humour  them  as  you  have  hither- 
to so  kindly  done,"  and  the  young  man  bad 
sever  yet  pleaded  in  vain  with  those  dark,  earn- 
est eyes,  so  like  his  dear  lost  mother's,  nor  did 
he  do  so  in  the  present  instance. 

"  I  consent,  then,  but  mind  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine  if  barm  should  hereafter  come  of  it." 

"  No,  we  will  bear  all  the  blame,  and  the  pun- 
ishment too,"  said  the  grandson  cheerfully. 
While  Amy  shuddered  she  knew  not  why;  and 
yet  it  was  something  to  hare  preserved  her  pre- 
vious secret  from  the  cold  eyes  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"Hark!"  said  Amy,  "how  merily  the  bells 
ring,  I  thought  this  mornin*  that  he  would  be 
sure  and  come  by  seeing  the  flag  waving  from 
the  castle  turret ;  and  good  Mrs.  Jelf,  to  do  every 
thing  herself,  and  never  once  to  send  for  me, 
how  busy  she  must  have  •been  these  last  few 
days,  which  have  passed  so  happily  with  us: 


and  here  is  Jem  Marsh  come  to  bring  me  some 
flowers  as  usual,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"Take  care,"  whispered  Cecil,  "or  I  shall 
be  jealous  of  all  these  fragrant  offerings;  you 
know — 

*  In  Eastern  land*  they  talk  in  flowen.' " 

Amy  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Jem  Marsh,  un- 
derstanding that  most  sweet  and  poetical  of 
all  languages,  with  its  fairy-like  symbols  and 
delicate  imagery.  Expressing  so  much  by  the 
slightest  inclination  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
requiring  such  exquisite  nicety  of  arrangement 
in  its  odorous  messages. 

11  Oh,  Miss  Amy,  said  the  panting  boy,  or 
rather  young  man  by  this  time, "  you  should  just 
go  down  to  the  village,  the  roads  are  lined  with 
people,  all  full  dressed,  with  flags  flying,  and 
music  playing,  to  welcome  home  the  young 
master. 

41  And  when  is  he  expected  to  arrive  1" 

"  In  anotner  hour  or  so  at  the  latest,  but  it  is 
not  quite  cei  tain." 

'I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Amy,  glancing  at 
Cecil. 

"  And  so  should  I,"  said  his  grandfather.  "  In. 
deed  it  would  be  showing  no  more  than  a  proper 
mark  of  respect  towards  the  boy  whom  I  have 
held  in  my  arms  many  and  many^s  the  time,  and 
watched  over  when  we  half  feared  every  mo< 
ment  would  be  his  last  God  bless  him !  say  I, 
for  he  was  a  noble  fellow!" 

"He  seems  to  have  bewitched  all  hearts,  1 
think,"  said  Cecil,  as  Amy,  in  obedience  to  Mr. 
Alleyne's  desire,  hastily  tied  on  her  bonnet. 
"  But  surely  you  are  going  to  put  on  a  veil  V 

"A  veil  always  makes  me  so  hot,  Cecil." 

11  At  any  rate  we  cannot  stay  for  it  now,"  said 
the  rector  impatiently. 

"  How  pleased  and  anxious  Lady  Charlotte 
is  feeling  at  this  moment,"  said  Amy. 

"  Not  more  so  than  you  are  looking." 

"  But  you  know  she  bade  me  think  of  her  to- 
day." 

"  And  of  him  too,  if  I  heard  right." 

"Now  I  do  think,  Cecil,  that  you  are  really 

ieaJous,"  said  Amy,  stooping  down  to  look  into 
is  face,  the  gravity  of  which  was  not  proof 
against  her  loving  smile. 

"No,  not  exacUy,  but  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of 
this  Lord  Dnnorven !" 

"  Why,  what  can  he  have  done  to  offend  you, 
when  you  never  even  saw  him  1" 

"  Created  an  interest  in  a  heart  which  I  would 
have  wholly  my  own,  with  his  noble  feelings- 
handsome  face— and  lame  leg!  I  wish  I  was 
lame,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  would  make  all 
this  fuss  about  me !" 

"  Oh !  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  said 
the  girl,  scarcely  able  to  forbear  laughing. 

"You  would  not  like  a  lame  man  for  your 
husband  then,  Amyl" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  his  com- 
panion wiHully,  if  he  were  good— and  rich— 
and  vvery— very— fond  of  me— and  was  never 
cross,  or  jealous  without  cause  I" 

"Now  you  only  say  this  to  plague  me." 

"Perhaps  I  do,  but  you  are  really  enough  to 
provoke  a  saint!  with  your  doubts  and  suspi- 
cions, and  causeless  fears !" 

"  Oh  I  if  I  could  be  quite  sure  that  they  were 
causeless !" 

"  And  what  must  I  do  to  convince  you  of  it  7 
unbeliever  that  you  are!"  said  the  girl  with  a 
fond  smile.  "  Nothing,  I  do  think,  but  shut  my- 
self ap  in  a  convent,  if  I  could  find  such  a  thing, 
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and  there  remain  until  it  was  your  supreme  will 
and  pleasure  to  let  me  out.  Or,  perhaps,  a 
strong  room  at  the  castle  would  do,  with  neither 
doors  nor  windows,  and  only  a  grating  to  peep 
out  of,  and  you  take  the  key  up  to  London  with 
you. 

"  No,  indeed,  unless  I  could  afford  to  keep  a 
huge  dragon,  to  devour  all  the  gallant  knights 
who  would  be  attempting  your  rescue  in  spite  of 
me,"  answered  Cecil  in  the  same  light  tone: 

"  One  of  which  would  be  sure  to  conquer  in 
the  end,  as  they,  always  do  in  those  dear  delight- 
ful old  chronicles !" 

"  And  the  fair  princess  fall  in  love  with  her 
deliverer,  as  a  matter  of  course/1  added  Cecil. 

"  Oh !  yes,  we  must  not  leave  out  that  part  of 
the  story." 

"And  then  you  would  reward  him  with  yonr 
sweet  self,  in  return  for  his  cutting  off  my  head, 
or  breaking  my  heart,  Amy.  But  I  do  think  it 
the  conqueror  should  turn  out  to  be  this  young 
lord,  I  should  be  tempted  to  get  up  without  a 
head  to  dispute  the  prise  with  him !  And  yet- 
no — it  would  not  be  worth  contending  for  then." 

"  How  wildly  and  bitterly  you  speak,  Cecil, 
now  you  are  angry  with  me  again." 

"I  am  a  wild  dreamer!  that  is  all,"  replied 
her  companion,  "and  cannot  shake  off  a  strange 
improbable  fear  which  has  fastened  itself  upon 
my  mind." 

11  Hark !"  exclaimed  Amy, "  I  hear  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels,  and  the  people  shouting. 
He  is  coming  at  last  1"  And  springing  from  the 
detaining  arm  of  Cecil,  to  the  side  of  his  grand- 
father, she  bent  forwerd  with  a  girlish  and  natu- 
ral curiosity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  young 
heir.  While  those  who  knew  and  loved  her,  and 
they  were  not  a  few.  for  Amy  was  a  second 
"  Lady  Bountiful,"  after  her  own  humble  fash- 
ion, eagerly  made  way  for  her  to  come  in  front 
of  the  crowd. 

The  carriage,  which  was  open,  moved  along 
very  slowly,  the  young  lord  nodding  kindly  and 
graciously  in  acknowledgment  of  their  hearty 
welcome,  while  many  flung  flowers  into  it  as  it 
passed,  Amy,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  unconscious  until  then  that  she  yet  held  the 
bouquet  presented  to  her  by  Jem  Marsh,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  rest.  But  Dunorven's 
earnest  and  admiring  gaze,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  singled  out  her  flowers,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  fair  donor,  placed  them  gallantly  in 
his  bosom,  recalled  Amy  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  foolishness,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  her  mo- 
mentary impulse,  ana  she  glanced  eagerly  around 
to  see  if  Cecil  had  observed  what  was  passing. 
One  look  upon  that  sad  and  angry  brow  was 
punishment  enough  for  all  her  thoughtlessness. 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gracefully 
acknowledged  my  dear  child!"  said  Mr.  Al- 
leyne,  with  a  well-pleased  smile, "  and  how  hand- 
some he  is,  with  the  same  sweet  expression 
about  his  mouth  as  ever.  I  shall  proceed  on  to 
the  Castle,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects,  and  you 
and  Cecil  can  walk  tome  together.  Do  you 
hear,  my  dear  boy  1" 

Cecil  held  out  his  arm  which  was  on  taken, 
and  they  walked  on  in  silence,  side  by  side.  The 
good  rector  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts  to  observe  that  anything  was  amiss. 

"Do  forgive  me,  dear  Cecil !"  said  Amy,  at 
length,  in  a  tearful  voice.  "Indeed  I  am  very 
sorry  now  that  I  gave  him  those  flowers,  but  it 
seemed  to  natural  when  I  saw  every  one  else 
doing;  the  same  thing.  And  after  ail  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  the  gift." 


'    "Or  his  manner  of  receiving  it,  I  suppose V 
I  There  was  I  so  proud  of  my  single  rose,  and 
here  yon  have  given  him  at  first  sight,  a  whole 
'  bouquet  1"  « 

"And  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  bouquets, 
dear  Cecil !  if  you  will  only  smile  upon  me  again. 
I  dare  say  he  will  fling  it  away  as  soon  as  he 
gets  home,  and  think  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  or  why  was  it  singled  out  so 
carefully  from  among  the  rest,  to  be  placed  in 
his  bosom  with  such  a  lover-like  look/' 

"  Oh  1  Cecil— and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  met !" 

11  And  yet  you  gave  him  your  flowers." 

Amy's  tears  now  began  to  flow  fast  and  silent- 
ly, and  had  he  seen  that  she  was  weeping,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  it,  for  he  never  could 
resist  those  tears.  The  one  great  fault  in  Cecil's 
character  was  a  want  of  faith.  Amy  would 
never  even  so  much  as  dreamed  of  doubting  him. 
But  then  men  and  women  think  so  differently  of 
these  things. 

"This  all  came  of  not  fastening  on  a  veil," 
said  the  girl,  rallying  herself  at  length,  and  be- 
ginning to  think  that  the  whole  affair  was  after 
all,  a  very  silly  one,  in  which  idea  she  was  not 
far  from  right. 

11  And  being  so  strangely  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating, that  no  one  can  help  falling  in  love  with 
you  at  once !"  observed  Cecil,  also  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  petulance  and  ill  humour.  "  But 
indeed,  Amy,  it  was  very  thoughtless  to  give 
him  those  flowers." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  was,"  said  the  girl  meekly. 
'  "Why  I  would  have  gone  down  upon  my 
knees  for  them,  and  yet  you  threw  them  to  him 
Without  his  having  even  the  trouble  of  asking. 
It  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  lord,  and  the  heir 
of  Castle  Coombe !" 

"And  better  still  to  be  my  own  kind  Cecil 
now,  and  bye  and  bye,  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers in  the  kingdom,  or  Judge  or  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, perhaps,  that  sounds  better  than  Lord  Da- 
norven,  does  it  not  1  And  even  simple  Cecil 
Greyis  a  thousand  times  sweeter  in  my  opinion." 

"Then  I  will  not  wish  to  change  it." 

"  And  you  will  forgive  me  1" 

"  Oh,  Amy,  it  is  I  who  should  sue  for  pardon. 
And  yet  it  was  provoking  to  see  his  exulting- 
smile." 

"Yes,  it  was,  I  grant  you,"  interposed  Amy, 
fearful  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  passion,  and  yet, 
thinking  in  her  own  heart  that  it  was  the  very- 
sweetest  and  kindest  she  had  ever  seen,  Cecil's 
only  excepted,  that  is,  when  he  was  in  a  good 
humour.  And  anxious  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion she  enquired  if  he  had  noticed  Lord  Dunor- 
ven's  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Tre  vail  ion. 

"Of  course,  which  I'll  venture  to  swear  is 
more  than  you  did,  Amy." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  only  looked  at  the  young  lord 
himself,"  said  the  girl  with  a  simplicity  that 
amused  even  while  it  exasperated  him.  "  What 
was  he  like  V1 

"  Most  Englishmen  when  they  attempt  to  play 
the  foreigner,  and  sport  pale,  dust-coloured  raus- 
tachoes." 

"  But  Lady  Charlotte  says  he  is  handsome." 

"  Yes,  handsome  for  a  fair  man,  I  dare  say  she 
meant,  (Cecil  himself  was  dark  of  course),  nev- 
ertheless he  has  a  good  forehead  and  a  remark- 
ably proud  and  aristocrat**  air.  And  his  pale 
face  presented  quite  a  contrast  to  the  animated 
countenance  of  his  companion.  Too  animated 
by  half/'  added  the  young  man  pettishly,  vexed 
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with  himself  for  the  admission,  "for  he  did  no- 
thing bot  grin  and  show  bis  teeth,  because  they 
happen  to  be  tolerably  white  and  even." 

''That's  just  what  Mrs.  Jelf  used  to  say  to  you 
years  ago,  when  yon  were  a  boy,"  said  Amy 
laughingly.     "  But  we  have  baa  so  much  to 
say  to  one  another  that  I  did  not  think  of  noticing 
since,  and  yon  have  given  me  no  chance  to-day. 
"  I  am  not  in  a  laughing  humour,"  said  Cecil, 
trying  a  great  deal  harder  than  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  preserve  his  gravity. 
"  But  you  are  not  angry  with  me  still  surely  V 
"  No,  no,  but  you  must  never  do  that  again, 
Amy." 

"1  never  will!"  said  the  girl  decidedly,  and 
seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  her  being 
tempted  to  break  her  word,  he  did  well  in  be- 
lieving her. 

The  good  rector  returned  home  to  a  late  din- 
ner in  high  spirits  at  the  cordial  and  affectionate 
greeting  vouchsafed  him  by  the  young  heir, 
whose  praises  he  seemed  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing, although  the  theme  was  far  from  tending  to 
restore  Cecil's  good  humour. 

"  His  friend,'7  observed  Mr,  Alleyne,  "  seems 
to  be  quite  of  a  different  stamp,  and  the  servants 
say  that  he  is  as  proud  as — " 

"The  Countess  Bugbear  herself  !M  interrupted 
Amy.  "  Was  not  that  what  yon  were  going  to 
say?' 

"  No,  little  mischief!  But  I  see  how  it  is,  Ce- 
cil spoils  yoo." 

"  No,  indeed  be  does  not,"  replied  Amy,  quick- 
ly. "  Why,  would  you  believe  he  has  scolded  me 
more  this  morning  than  you  and  Mrs.  Jelf  to- 
gether for  the  last  three  months  1" 

"  And  serve  you  right,  too,"  said  Cecil,  draw- 
ing her  away  lest  she  should  tell  tales,  and  his 
grandfather  think  him,  perhaps,  but  a  silly  boy 
after  all. 

"  Ah  1  you  may  well  be  ashamed  of  yourself  1" 
said  Amy,  holding  up  her  finger  at  him.  "  Now 
how  do  you  mean  to  bribe  me  to  be  quiet  and  hold 
my  tongue !" 

"  Shall  I  show  youl"  replied  her  lover,  while 
the  girl  suddenly  retreated  from  his  arch  glance. 
"No,  I  propose  a  truce,  with  no  conditions, 
and  only  put  you  on  honorable  parole  never  to 
transgress  again !" 
"  And  what  if  I  were  to  break  the  treaty  V 
"  Then  you  should  be  shot  without  mercy  for 
a  traitor  and  unbeliever  as  you  are !    But  se- 
riously, dear  Cecil!  will  you  promise  never  to 
doubt  me  again?" 

"Will  you  promise  never  again  to  give  me 
cause  for  it  1" 

"  With  all  my  heart !  But  then  you  must  not 
fancy  things  that  do  not  exist." 

"  Oh !  Amy,  did  I  this  morning  1  Was  there 
no  bouquet  flung,  and  kissed,  and  placed  exult- 
ingly  in  the  hero's  bosom  t  And  all  this  before 
my  very  eyes !" 

"  Why  it  would  have  been  worse  still  if  I  had 
done  it  behind  your  back.  But  I  am  quite  ready 
to  allow  that  I  was  to  blame  for  my  imprudence. 
"  And  I  for  my  petulance.    So  suppose  we 
kits  and  be  friends  V 

"  The  latter,  willingly,"  said  Amy  laughing 
and  blushing.  And  the  former,  too,  it  would 
seem,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not;  for  Cecil 
pressed  hie  lips  gently  to  her  fair  brow,  and  then 
they  sal  down  together,  and  spoke  more  gravely, 
ana  of  the  future  rather  than  of  the  present- 
that  furore  which  we  so  love  to  shape  and  colour 
after  own  fancy,  crowding  it  with  a  thousand  ln- 
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cidents  that  never  come  to  pats ;  or  so  different- 
ly, and  with  such  changed  feelings,  that  we- 
scarcely  recognise  our  own  fairy  imaginings;, 
looking  upon  objects  with  the  eye  of  affection, 
rather  than  truth,  and  thus  magnifying  them 
very  often  at  a  strange  rate ;  amusing  enough  at. 
the  time,  but  the  source  of  much  after  sorrow, 
and  many  bitter  tears.  Well,  we  must  always 
pay  for  pleasure  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  be 
thankful  that  we  can  get  it  even  then. 

11  Mr.  Drummond  was  right,"  thought  Amy 
that  night,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,, 
a  head  that  felt  half  dizzy  with  happiness.  "  Ce- 
cil is  wonderfully  eloquent!"  ah,  so  are  most 
lovers,  but  it  will  not  do  to  quite  believe  them, 
for  all  that. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

How  quickly  time  flies  when  we  are  young, 
and  happy,  and  beloved !  The  week  had  been 
extended  to  a  fortnight,  and  Cecil  would  have4 
still  lingered  at  the  rectory,  but  for  his  grand- 
father's expostulations,  and  a  somewhat  peremp- 
tory letter  from  Mr.  Drummond.  Even  Amy  at 
length  advised  his  going,  although  the  tears- 
gathered  in  her  dark  eyes  as  she  spoke,  remem- 
bering how  sad  and  lonely  it  would  be  when  he 
was  gone. 

"  Oh,  that  we  could  be  always  together,"  said 
Cecil. 

u  And  so  we  shall  one  of  these  days  T  hope." 

"  And  soon — very  soon,  oh,  I  will  toil  so  hard 
that  this  may  come  to  pass." 

"  But  you  mast  not  make  yourself  ill,"  said 
Amy,  tenderly,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  a  right 
now  to  caution  and  take  care  of  him.  Not  a 
sister's  right  as  of  old,  but  one  a  thousand  time* 
nearer  and  dearer,  the  responsibility  of  which 
made  her  feel  quite  a  different  creature.  It  is 
a  responsibility  to  feel  conscious  that  the  happi- 
ness of  another  is  in  our  keeping. 

"I  see  that  good  Mrs.  Jelf  has  made  every 
preparation  for  such  an  event,"  said  Cecil, 
pointing  smilingly  to  the  well  stocked  medicine 
chest,  and  goodly  store  of  jams  and  preserves, 
which  she  bad  sent  over  that  morning,  with* 
orders  for  Amy  to  have  them  carefully  packed 
up. 

"  Ah !  she  is  a  dear,  kind  soul,  but  you  must 
not  fall  sick,  and  I  not  near  to  nurse  you." 

*•  Make  myself  sick  by  eating  all  these  sweet 
things  I  suppose  you  mean." 

"No,  working  too  hard,  and  keeping  late- 
hours.  Better  to  wait  a  year  or  two  longer, 
Cecil,  than  injure  your  health ;  besides,  grand- 
papa says  we  are  both  very  young  as  yet." 

"  One  would  think  you  were  an  old  woman  to 
hear  you  talk,  Amy." 

"  But  you  will  not  forget  what  I  Bay  ?  You 
will  take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake,  Cecil  1" 

"  Ah,  now  you  have  chosen  the  right  method 
to  bring  nie  round  to  your  own  way  of  thinking, 
for  what  is  there,  Amy,  that  I  would  not  do  for 
your  sake.  But  there  is 'surely  no  need  for  all 
this  hurry  !"  exclaimed  he,  appealing  to  bi» 
grandfather,  but  stHl  watching  the  small  trem- 
bling bands  which  were  arranging  everything 
with  such  fairy-like  neatness  in  hie  portmanteau, 
and  every  now  and  then  shedding  a  few  quiet 
tears,  which  fell  as  sweet  and  soothingly  as 
summer  rain. 
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"  Yes,  you  bad  better  go  by  the  night  coach, 
Cecil,  as  Mr.  Druiumoixl  requested,"  replied  the 
old  man  in  a  faltering  voice. 

••  Hang  Mr.  Drummond  and  (he  night  coach 
too  !  Surely  a  few  hours  cannot  make  so  much 
difference." 

"Either  way,*'  interposed  Amy,  looking  up 
with  a  wretchei  attempt  at  a  smile,  and  then 
down  again,  until  her,  tearful  face  was  half 
buried  in  the  trunk.  "There,  that  will  do,  I 
think,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  more 
cheerfal  tone.  "And  although  I  say  it  who 
should  nut,  nothing  could  have  been  better  ar- 
ranged, with  the  night-cap  lying  at  the  top,  by 
Mrs.  Jelf'8  special  directions." 

A  good  hint  by-the-by,  to  all  young  packers 
and  inexperienced  travellers. 

"  Thank  you,  but  it  will  not  remain  so  neat 
very  long.  I  want  some  one  to  look  after  me 
sadly." 

"  Has  Mr.  Drummond  no  daughter,  or  sister  V 
asked  Amy. 

"  Yes,  one  daughter,  the  prettiest  and  gen- 
tlest little  creature  you  can  imagine.  But  then 
she  is  that  sort  of  woman  who  seems  only  made 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  glass  case  for  fear  of  catching 
«old,  or  melting  away,  and  looked  at  when  one 
can  find  time  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury." 

"For  shame,  Cecil !"  said  Amy,  who  could 
Dot  help  laughing,  in  spite  of  her  sorrow,  at  his 
strange  description.  "I  shall  certainly  tell 
Miss  Drummond  what  you  have  just  said,  should 
I  ever  meet  her." 

"  If  it  is  not  all  true,  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  not  time  to  cord  the  box 
jet." 

"Yes,  quite  time,  dear  Cecil,"  said  Amy, 
holding  up  her  watch  before  bis  eyes,  which 
were  too  dim  to  be  much  the  wiser  for  it.  She 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  be  seen  weep- 
ing when  even  he,  who  was  a  man,  could  not 
part  from  her  wbplly  unmoved. 

"  It  seems  but  yesterday,"  continued  the  girl, 
"that  we  sat  here  watching  and  waiting  for 
your  arrival,  and  listening  and  longing  for  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels,  as  fervently  as  we 
now  dread  them  ;  and  yet  how  very  much  ha% 
come  to  pass  since  then.  How  much,  perhaps, 
before  we  meet  again." 

There  was  a  foreboding  sadness  in  the  tone 
with  which  the  last  few  words  were  uttered, 
which  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  bosom 
of  her  lover,  as  be  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
gazed  tenderly  into  her  sweet  and  troubled  coun- 
tenance, 

"  God  is  good,  my  children,"  said  the  old  rec- 
tor, solemnly ;  "  let  us  not  doubt  him." 

"  Or  each  other,"  whispered  Amy,  in  a  tone 
so  low  that  it  reached  Cecil's  ear  alone. 

"  Never,  never  again  dearest !  let  what  will 
happen." 

Ah,  if  Cecil  Grey  had  but  kept  his  vow ;  but 
we  must  not  anticipate. 

Never  had  the  mail  seemed  more  punctual 
than  on  that  particular  evening,  or  the  coach- 
man in  a  greater  hurry.  Cecil's  portmanteau 
was  hauled  up  and  adjusted  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  then  he  himself  had  to 
follow  it,  without  a  moment  allowed  for  those 
Utt  words,  which  are  the  dearest  of  all,  and 
those  which  linger  longest  in*  our  memories. 
For  somehow  it  is  not  until  then  we  begin  to  I 


remember  all  that  we  had  wished  and  meant  to 
have  ottered,  and  put  off  until  it  was  too  late. 

Of  course  Cecil  could  not  kiss  ber  again, 
standing  as  they  did  at  the  corner  of  the  high 
road,  and  amidst  such  a  crowd  of  people,  al- 
though he  appeared  very  much  as  if  he  should 
not  have  cared  bad  all  the  world  been  looking 
on,  and  only  resisted  the  temptation  out  of  deli- 
cacy to  her,  having  previously  taken  good  care 
to  indemnify  himself  for  such  wonderous  self- 
denial  ;  and  with  a  long  trembling  pressure  of 
the  hand,  a  few  whispered  words,  and  not  a  few 
tears  on  the  part  of  Amy,  which  she  took  no 
pains  to  conceal,  the  lovers  parted  from  each 
other  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time. 

Amy  and  the  rector,  walked  back  in  silence 
together,  for  their  hearts  were  full,  and  each 
felt  as  though  any  effort  at  consolation  would 
seem  like  mockery. 

"  How  soon  it  grows  dark  to-night,"  said  the 
former  at  length,  but  the  shadow  was  on  her 
own  spirit. 

"  But  it  promises  to  be  fine,  nevertheless,"  re- 
plied the  rector,  "  see,  the  moon  is  rising." 

"  And  Cecil  looking  at  it  too,  perhaps  at  this 
moment,"  said  Amy,  unconsciously  thinking 
aloud.  She  was  growing  romantic  already,  as 
most  girls  do  when  they  fall  in  love  for  the  first 
time,  and  a  very  delicious  romance  it  is,  in  spite 
of  all  that  cynics  and  sceptics  may  say  to  the 
contrary;  and  even  the  most  violent  among 
them,  it  may  be,  thought  so  once,  but  so  long 
ago,  perhaps,  that  they  have  forgotten  it. 

"  Yes,  the  same  heaven  is  above  us  all,"  said 
Mr.  Alleyne,  solemnly,  "  aod  knowing  this  my 
child,  we  can  never  be  quite  miserable,  quite 
separated,  even  though  many  a  weary  mile  may 
lay  between  us  and  the  object  of  our  affection.*' 

Amy  drew  nearer  to'  her  old  friend,  and  half 
forgot  her  grief  in  listening  to  his  mild  and 
soothing  words. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  always  stay  with  you,"  said 
she. 

"  I  fear  you  would  find  it  very  dull,  my  child." 

"  Not  half  so  dull  as  it  will  be  up  at  the  castle, 
for  we  should  be  talking  of  Cecil  all  day  long, 
and  that  would  make  the  time  pass  quickly, 
while  there,  I  shall  not  dare  even  to  mention  his 
name,  and  shall  be  expected  to  be  as  cold  and 
passive  as  if— as  if— -I  were  not  the  happiest  girl 
in  the  world,"  added  Amy  with  a  burst  of  un- 
controllable emotion.  "  But  it  is  his  wish,  and 
best  so ;  and  what  exquisite  delight  to  have  such 
a  secret  to  keep  all  to  oneself,  and  no  one  a  bit 
the  wiser." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
told  the  countess  of  your  engagement." 

"  But  then,  as  Cecil  says,  she  would  only  have 
preached  to  me  ten  times  more  than  ever." 

"  And  what  harm  would  her  preaching,  as  you 
call  it,  have  done  to  you  1" 

"  None  perhaps,  or  any  good  either,  but  it 
might  havo  annoyed  and  vexed  me,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  never  to  be  cross  again." 

**  Remember  this,  dear  child,  at  the  right  mo- 
moment  and  you  never  will." 

"But  if  I  could  stay  with  you.  But  I  shall 
find  you  in  the  library  as  usual,  and  that  will 
be  a  great  comfort ;  and  Cecil  has  promised  to 
write  to  me  very,  very  often,  and  tell  me  every* 
thing  he  is  doing  and  thinking  of,  just  as  if  wit 
were  still  together." 
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•«  And  you  of  course,  are  to  do  the  same.'* 
"Oh,  yes,  I  mean  to  keep  a  journal  for  bis 
private  inspection." 

"  You  will  soon  get  tired  of  that,"  said  the 
old  man. 

14  Did  you,  when  yon  were  young,  dear  grand- 
papa ?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  forget." 
The  aged  are  very  apt  to  do  this,  and  thus 
nold  no  sympathy  with  the  warmer  feelings  of 
their  children,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
bright  examples  to  the  contrary,  and  Mr.  Al- 
leyne  was  one  of  them.  We  know  several  be- 
sides him. 

How  strange  and  lonely  looked  that  little  par- 
lour, as  they  partook  of  the  late  cheerful  meal, 
lacking  Cecil's  bright  and  handsome  face  to  give 
it  zest.  How  silent,  without  his  briMiant  and 
playful  wit ;  or  what  Amy  missed  even  more, 
the  low,  eloquent  voice,  murmuring  those  haunt- 
ing words  which  pass  away  so  slowly  from  the 
memory ;  nay,  we  doubt  much  if  they  are  ever 
really  forgotten.  Mindful  of  her  promise  to  Ce- 
cil, to  supply  his  place,  and  be  all  in  all  to  his 
venerable  relative,  the  girl  strove  bard  to  rally 
*  ner  sinking  spirits.  She  even  sang  to  him, 
pausing  at  the  close  of  each  song,  although 
there  was  none  but  that  old  man  to  praise,  and 
singling  oat  the  most  lively  airs,  as  if  she  feared 
to  trust  her  voice  with  any  thing  less  gay ;  and 
how  fervently  when  the  hour  of  prayer  came, 
was  the  absent  one  remembered  in  their  suppli- 
cations. How  delightful  it  is  to  pray  for  those 
we  love ;  and  be  sure  that  God  hears  and  will 
do  better  for  us  and  them,  than  either  we  desire 
or  deserve. 

That  night  Amy  did  not  go  quietly  to  bed, 
and  to  sleep  as  usual ;  but  remained  for  a  long 
time  looking  out  of  her  casement,  and  appar- 
ently watching  the  light  clouds  as  they  swept 
onwards  over  the  calm  heavens,  while  her 
thoughts  in  reality  were  far  away,  and  had  al- 
ready overtaken  the  London  coach,  and  made 
themselves  busy  about  a  certain  individual  who 
sat  thereon,  travelling  in  imagination  the  very 
same  road  which  hers  had  come  by,  and  meet- 
ing each  other  in  a  sort  of  sympathy.  The  spir- 
it of  unrest  had  descended  upon  the  hitherto 
thoughtless  girl,  and  marked  the  transition  into 
womanhood. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.       , 

Loan  Dunorven  shook  hands  with  Amy,  for 
all  the  world,  as  she  told  Mr.  Alleyne  after- 
wards, as  if  she  had  been  his  sister.  And  said, 
with  such  a  kind,  sweet  smile,  that  he  was  sure, 
from  what  his  sister  had  told  him,  they  should 
be  very  good  friends,  that  the  girl  felt  certain 
ef  it  too,  from  that  instant,  and  answered  him 
tn  the  same  frank  spirit.  As  Lady  Charlotte 
had  rightly  prognosticated,  the  young  heir  had 
already  wrought  a  change  in  the  hitherto  som- 
bre arrangements  of  the  establishment,  in  which 
the  sound  of  merry  voices  and  light  laughter 
might  now  continually  be  heard.  Even  the 
school -room  was  not  safe  from  his  presence, 
and  the  grave  Miss  Maxwell  often  beguiled  of  a 
smile  by  his  merry  mood ;  while  Lady  Char- 
lotte, who  loved  him  dearly,  mally  learned  a 


great  deal  quicker  whan  he  waa  by,  for  fear  he 
might  actually  get  to  think  her,  as  he  had  once 
playfully  hinted,  a  terrible  dunce  ! 

The*  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe,  passing 
through  the  great  hall  where  Amy  had  been 
ehided  for  her  pirouettes  of  old,  found  them  all 
engaged  in  a  noisy  game  of  battledore  and  shut- 
tlecock, the  implements  of  which  Dunorven  had 
somewhere  rummaged  out,  and  insisted  upon 
trying  the  boasted  skill  oftiis  boyhood,  much  to 
the  horror  of  Lady  Anne,  and  amusement  of  her 
sister  and  Amy ;  and  moved  on  without  a  re- 
buking word,  nay,  she  even  smiled,  as  she  turn- 
ed back  to  gaze  upon  the  animated  countenance 
of  her  favourite ;  and  was  heard  to  tell  Mrs. 
Jelf,  that  she  supposed  he  most  be  permitted  to 
do  as  he  liked  while  he  stayed,  since  it  might 
not  be  very  long,  as  he  already  talked  of  leaving 
them  again  to  join  the  earl  in  London.  And 
the  worthy  housekeeper  was  of  course  the  very 
echo  of  her  ladyship,  and  offered  no  opposition 
to  any  of  the  wild  schemes,  as  she  thought 
them,  with  which  he  sought  to  pass  away  the 
time. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  her  return,  Amy 
never  could  look  at  Mr.  Trevallion  without 
thinking  of  Cecil's  description  of  the  dast-col- 
oured  moustache ;  and  feeling  a  wondrous  in- 
clination to  burst  out  laughing,  although  she 
agreed  with  Lady  Charlotte  that  he  really  was 
very  handsome,  but  for  the  stern,  unconquera- 
ble pride  so  plainly  visible  upon  lip  and  brow ; 
and  was  quite  thankful  to  him  for  taking  the 
quiet  Lady  Anne's  Italian  lessons  entirely  under 
his  own  superintendence ;  but  she  did  not  fancy 
they  were  getting  on  very  fast  for  all  that. 

Lord -Dunorven'*  lameness,  although  obvious, 
and  often  painful,  was  not  such  as  to  constitute 
a  deformity,  or  very  materially  interfere  with 
his  general  exercises  and  amusements.   No  one, 
indeed,  who  first  glanced  upon  bis  singularly 
winning  and  open  countenance,  would   have 
thought  of  noticing  it  at  all;  and  if  it  some- 
times prevented  him,  in  the  long  rambles  whaah 
the  young  people  took  together,  from  keeping  up 
with  Trevallion's  hasty  strides,  and  the  fleet 
steps  of  bis  sisters,  Amy  was  always  willing  to 
loiter  behind  and  bear  him  company.    She  had 
found  some  one  at  last,  who  could  really  tell 
her  all  about  Italy,  and  its  suuny  skies— its  art- 
istic wonders — its  dark-eyed  children— its  glo- 
rious climate — its  music—and  poetry — and  de- 
scribe in  glowing  colours  this  dream-land  of 
the  imagination !    Then  he  had  all  tbo  names 
of  its  painters  at  his  tongue's  end,  Titian— Ra- 
phael— Buonarroti — Da  Vinci — and  a  long  list 
of  immortal  words;  could  quote  from  Tasso 
and  Petrarch  by  the  hour  together ;   and  even 
pleaded  guilty  to  having  attempted  an  imitation 
of  the  latter,  as  most  young  men  do  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  although  they  will  not  all 
confess  to  it. 
"  How  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Amy. 
"  So  you  shall,  one  of  these  days,  but  perhaps 
I  may  alter  and  improve  it  first,  as  one  writes 
better  from  inspiration,  and  my  Laura  was  at 
that  time  an  ideal  one." 

Amy  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  ear- 
nest gaze,  until  looking  up,  at  length,  she  fan- 
cied that  he  did  not  seem  quite  like  himself. 

" Does  voor  foot  pain  your 
foody. 
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"Hang  my  foot !  I  wish  yoo  would  not  be 
continually  reminding  a  man  of  his  misfortunes, 
Miaa  Fitzallan." 

44  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Amy  meekly. 

44  And  1  yours,  for  my  petulance.  And,  after 
all,  is  it  a  misfortune  1  since  but  for  that  you 
would  not,  perhaps,  take  pity  upon  my  loneli- 
ness so  often  as  you  do,  and  cheer  it  with  that 
gentle  smile. " 

u  But  then  you  would  not  be  so  lonely,  and 
so  my  care  and  presence  be  scarcely  missed." 

"No,  no,"  said  Dunorven  gaily,  "let  me 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  prefer  remaining 
as  I  am  to  being  looked  upon  as  coldly  and  care- 
lessly as  Mr.  TrevaUion." 

"And  do  I  look  thus  1" 

14  Yes,  last  night  when  he  praised  your  sing- 
ing, and  to-day  at  your  Italian  lesson." 

"Because,  somehow,  I  feared  Lady  Anne 
seemed  vexed,"  said  Amy,  simply.  "  Besides 
gentlemen  must  say  these  things,  I  suppose,  as 
a  matter  of  course." 

**  Do  you  think  I  too  praise  you  as  a  matter 
of  course !" 

44  No,"  said  Amy,  frankly,  "  to  confess  the 
troth,  I  do  not,  for  Lady  Charlotte  tells  me  you 
are  very  sincere,  and  never  say  what  you  do 
not  mean,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind." 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,  which  I 
must  study  hard  to  deserve ;  and  dear  Charlotte 
too,  for  her  sisterly  encomiums." 

44  Let  me  see,  what  were  we  talking  about  1" 
said  Amy  after  a  pause.  "  Oh !  Petrarch's 
Laura,  and  then  it  came  to  your  Laura,  but  you 
never  told  me  who  she  was." 

44  No,  I  dare  not  yet,  but  one  of  these  days  I 
will." 

44  You:  fear,  perhaps,  that  you  may  change 
your  mind  1"  said  the  girl,  laughingly. 

"  No,  indeed !" 

44  Or  that  she  may  be  equally  cold  and  pas- 


44  Oh !  there  is  something  in  that,"  replied 
Dunorven  in  a  graver  tone.  "But  was  this 
celebrated  woman  really  so  passionless,  think 
you!" 

44  To  him  doubtless ;  but  then  she  might  have 
loved  her  husband,  which  was  indeed  but  natu- 
ral." 

44  And  yet  she  must  have  been  proud  of  the 
poet's  homage."  • 

44  But  after  all,  such  is  not  necessary  to  our 
happiness,"  replied  Amy,  who  bad  grown  a 
great  deal  wiser  on  this  point  within  the  last 
few  months.  "  A  woman  requires  love  rather 
than  worship  1" 

Dunorven  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  counte- 
nance of  his  companion  with  eyes  that  almost 
seemed  to  offer  both ;  while  Amy's  perfect  un- 
consciousness saved  her  from  any  embarrass- 
ment whioh  she  might  otherwise  have  felt. 

In  return  for  all  his  vivid  descriptions  of  for- 
eign countries,  the  girl,  won  to  confidence  by 
bis  manner,  told  him  all  about  herself,  (her  en- 
gagement to  Cecil  of  course  excepted),  and  how 
she  dreaded  lest  her  stern  grandfather  might 
one  day  come  to  claim  her.  While-  Dunorven 
took  quite  a  brotherly  interest  in  the  narrative ; 
wishing  that  he  had  been  in  Cecil  Qrey's  place 
when  he  fought  the  cowardly  Stephen  Hopkins ; 
or  had  the  smothering  of  the  old  witch,  his 
mother !  as  he  called  her ;  promising  himself 


the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mrs.  Marsh,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  who  was  in  future  to  be  honoured 
with  the  special  patronage  of  the  family  at  Cas- 
tle Coombe.  Nay,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
make  a  vow,  which  was  unfortunately  broken 
that  same  day,  never  again  to  laugh  at  good, 
formal  Mrs.  Jelf ;  and  regretted  having  neglected 
to  make  Cecil's  acquaintance,  during  his  short 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood. 

44  You  must  introduce  him  to  me  when  be 
comes  again, 'i*aid  Dunorven,  and  Amy  prom- 
ised that  she  would,  although  she  did  not  think, 
somehow,  that  they  would  ever  be  very  good 
friends. 

44  As  for  Mr.  Alleyne,"  continued  the  young 
lord,  "  I  shall  like  him  better  than  ever,  if  in- 
deed that  were  possible." 

44  There  are  some  people,"  said  Amy,  "  whom 
one  cannot  help  liking."  Was  she  thinking  of 
the  good  rector,  or  her  present  companion? 
Most  certainly  his  thoughts  were  all  on  her, 
when  he  answered  with  such  eagerness  in  the 
affirmative. 

" Who  knows,"  said  Lord  Dunorven,  "but 
what  you  may  turn  out  to  be  some  princess  V 

41  Or  the  Queen  of  No-land !"  answered  Amy  . 
merrily.    "  But  is  it  not  equally  likely  to  prove 
the  contrary  V 

44  Certainly  not,  your  air  and  manner  is  de- 
cidedly aristocratic ;  even  my  proud  mamma 
allowed  that  the  other  day,  when  Trevallion 
said  you  reminded  him  strongly  of  some  one, 
but  he  could  not  recollect  who — and  then  every 
one  seems  to  agree  in  believing  that  your  mother 
was  a  real  lady." 

44  Oh !  yes,  so  graceful—so  beautiful !  although 
pale  and  sad.  I  often  see  her  now  in  my  dreams, 
and  ever  with  the  same  sweet  smile." 

44  Then  that  point  is  settled,"  said  her  com- 
panion, "  and  this  dreaded  grandfather  may  be 
the  great  Mogul  himself !  or  else 

4  Some  terrible,  three-tailed  Bashaw !' 

But  never  mind,  Miss  Fitzallan,  he  shall  not 
carry  you  away  to  his  enchanted  castle  for  all 
that." 

44  Oh !  I  hope  not,  though  it  should  prove  to- 
be  a  palaoe !"  said  Amy,  earnestly. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  rather 
stay  here  than  be  made  a  queen  ?" 

44  A  thousand  times  rather  !"  replied  the  girl 
in  a  tone  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  sincerity. 
While  Dunorven,  man  like,  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions from  her  frankness,  and  was,  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  deceived  and  disappointed. 

44  Did  you  see  Miss  St.  Aubyn  again  after  we 
quitted  Italy  1"  asked  Lady  Charlotte  of  her 
brother,  as  they  were  walking  together  on  the 
terrace. 

44  No,  but  I  heard  of  her,  and  her  kindness  ta 
some  poor  peasants,  who  had  lost  their  all  by 
a  fearful  accident.  I  do  believe  her  to  be  a 
good  little  soul,  only  awfully  tedious  and  senti- 
mental, and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  hate  in 
a  woman  more  than  another  it  is  that.  I  think 
I  would  almost  sooner  have  her  as  cold  and 
proud  as  my  saintly  sister  Anne." 

44  She  has  not  certainly  got  Anne's  beauty,  or 
the  graceful  vivacity  of  Miss  Fitzallan,  but  I  do> 
not  think  her  so  very  sentimental." 

44  Perhaps  she  gives  me  all  the  benefit  of  ifv 
then— or  I  am  prejudiced,"  added  the  young 
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man,  hastily,  and  with  a  plight  twinge  of  con- 
science; "but- she  really  always  seemed  a  ter- 
rible bore  and  kill- joy !  Trevallion  father  ad- 
mired her,  did  you  not?" 

The  gentleman  addressed  was  busily  engaged 
just  then  in  fainting  out  a  magnificent  sunset 
to  IMS'  silent  companion,  who  looked  absolutely 
prions  in  its  golden  light ;  and  so  Mr.  Travel* 
lion  seemed  to  think,  if  one  might  jndge  from 
ft*  countenance. 

Amy  aat  a  little  apart,  employed  in  netting 
another  purse  for  Cecil,  who  had  complained 
that  his  was  wearing  out  already;  although  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter  was,  he  liked  to  be  able 
to  fcney  in  his  far-off  home  that  she  was  still 
working  for  and  thinking  of  him ;  and  had  his 
wish  in  both  respects,  if  one  might  jndge  from 
the  busy  fingers,  and  pensive,  yet  happy  counte- 
nance of  the  young  betrothed. 

"  Were  you  speaking  to  me,  Duaorven  t" 
asked  Mr.  TrevalHoo,  at  length. 

"I  believe  I  did  do  yea  that  honour  some  half 


M I  am  really  Tory  sorry. " 

"  Oh,  pray,  make  no  apology,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  the  cause  of  your  inattention  is  sumcient 
•excuse." 

"  Yes ;  the  sunset  is  unusually  brilliant  to- 
night," said  Lady  Anne,  with  a'  quickness  that 
was  absolutely  startling,  as  proceeding  from  her ; 
but  perhaps  she  feared  lest  another  meaning 
might  be  given  to  Donorven's  words. 

M  And  my  fair  sister,  too,"  said  he  laughingly. 
"  Ton  look  like  an  old  picture,  Anne,  standing 
in  that  golden  light." 

"  A  questionable  sort  of  compliment,  and  not 
half  as  pretty  and  poetical  as  Mr.  TrevallionV' 
said  the  mischievous  Lady  Charlotte,  "who 
compared  her  to  a  shrined  saint." 

44  Give  me  a  living  and  breathing  woman," 
exclaimed  Dunorven,  "  before  all  the  saints  in 
the  calendar!  They  make  good  pictures,  but 
had  companions.  Fancy  having  a  wire  who  is 
always  in  the  clouds.'* 

44  But  I  am  not  always  m  the  clouds,  brother," 
expostulated  Lady  Anne. 

"  No,  my  dear  little  sister,  yon  are  a  great 
deal  too  worldly  for  that,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
as  for  Charlotte,  she  is  never  anywhere  for  two 
minutes  at  a  time,  I  think,'*  added  he,  as  the 
giddy  girl  made  a  snatch  at  Amy's  purse,  and 
went  bounding  along  the  terraoe,  with  the  latter 
after  her,  like  two  fawns,  while  Dunorven  long- 
ed, oh !  how  much,  to  follow  in  the  chase. 

44  What  will  mamma  say,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  "if  she  should  chance  to  be  looking  at 
us?"  » 

44  Be  very  much  shocked,  I  suppose,  and  good 
Mra.  Jelf  too  completely  deprived  of  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  be  capable  of  rendering  any  as- 
sistance. Ob  that  I  were  you,  TrevaUion,  for 
one  ten  minutes !" 

44 1  sometimes  wish  we  could  change  places 
altogether,"  replied  his  friend,  kindly,  u  for  being 
naturally  less  lively,  I  should  not  feel  the  depri- 
vation half  as  much.  Only  I  must  stipulate  for 
your  two  sisters  into  the  bargain,  to  nurse  and 
take  care  of  roe."  * 

Dunorven  fancied  that  be  would  have  men- 
tioned but  one  had  he  dared. 

44  Oh,  you  must  consult  with  them  about  that, 
who  would  not  perhaps  be  so  willing  to  make 


the  exchange.  What  do  you  nay,  Avne,  to  ta- 
king charge  of  him  on  these  conditions  !" 

«  What  nonsense  you  talk  t"  said  hla  sister, 
colouring  deeply,  or  else  it  was  the  fading  sun- 
light which  still  lingered  on  her  usually  pale 
cheek. 

"  There's  gratitude,  TrevaUion,  for  your  kind 
oner.  But  here  are  the  culprits,  tired  and  out 
of  breath." 

Lady  Charlotte  still  retained  triumphant  pos- 
session of  her  proa,  while  Amy  looked  flushed 
and  excited. 

44  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Miss  FKsellan  1" 

44  Yes ;  make  her  give  me  back  my  purse," 
said  Amy,  Appealing  to  him  so  naturally  that 
even  the  grave  Lady  Anne  eoold  scarcely  for- 
bear smiling. 

•Oh,  I  cry  you  mercy!  I  did  not  know  it 
was  for  Dunorven,"  said  Lady  Charlotte. 

44  la  it  for  me,  theul"  enquired  her  brother, 

■*  You  must  ask  Amy." 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  briefly,  «it  is  not." 

44  Bot  perhaps  you  will  make  me  one  for  my 
disinterested  exertions  in  your  behalf?"  said 
Dunorven,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute. 

14  A  true  knight  requires  no  bribe,"  replied 
Amy,  placing  her  newly  recovered  treasure  care- 
fully in  her  bosom  that  it  might  be  out  of  barm's 
way ;  "  and  in  succouring  the  distressed  merely 
performs  his  high  and  bounden  duty.  But,  for 
alt  that,  the  damsel-  rarely  forgets  to  be  grate- 
Ail,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

44  Then  you  wlU  not  make  me  one  ae  a  gift !" 

44 1  will  not  promise,"  said  Amy,  retreating 
from  him, 44  that  your  kindness  may  be  the  more 
disinterested." 

44  But  I  may  hope?" 

41  Hope  on,  hope  ever !"  murmured  the  girl, 
unconscious  that  she  was  speaking  aloud,  for 
his  last  words  had  recalled  to  mind  the  motto 
she  and  Cecil  had  chosen  for  themselves  so 
long  ago. 

44  Thank  you,  I  will  have  the  sentence  en- 
graven on  my  shield,"  whispered  Dunorven, 
while  Amy  blushed  deeply  at  her  own  inad- 
vertency, and  the  oonsciottsness  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte's laughing  gaze, 

44  Mr.  TrevaUion  shall  be  Anne's  champion," 
said  she,  *4and  each  knight  wear  the  respective 
colours  of  bis  liege  lady." 

44  With  all  my  heart,"  said  TrevaUion  eager- 
ly, while  the  gfiddy  girl  snatched  a  bow  of  rib- 
bon from  her  sister's  dress,  and  gave  it  .him  as 
a  badge  of  his  office.  Of  course  Lady  Anne  was 
too  quiet  to  put  herself  so  much  out  of  the  way 
as  to  insist  very  positively  on  its  return,  al- 
though she  did  make  a  faint  snow  of  resistance. 
And  TrevaUion,  having  kissed  the  trophy  with 
an  air  of  profound  respect,  and  much  courtly 
grace,  had  the  impertinence  to  ask  her  to  fasten 
it  into  his  coat  for  him.  Poor  Lady  Anne,  she 
must  have  been  very  helpless  indeed,  for  she 
could  not  even  stick  a  pin  in  without  pricking 
her  fingers,  and  taking  as  long  about  it  as 
though  she  bad  been  sewing  it  with  a  thousand 
stitches.  Her  knight,  meanwhile,  as  in  duty 
bound,  manifesting  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
of  patience,  and  evidently  rather  amused  than 
otherwise  with  her  awkward  attempts. 

44  Oh.  what  wiH  yea  do,  sister,'   said  Lady 
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Charlotte,  "when  the  lime  comes  to  equip 
your  true  knight  in  bis  ponderous  armour — 
bind  around  bis  shoulders  the  scarf  woven  by 
your. own  hand,  and  baptised  with  tears,  and 
bid  him  forth  to  conquer  or  to  diel  Detain 
biro,  I  suppose,  in  gentle  dalliance  until  the 
fight.be  over." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Lady  Anne  proud- 
ly, "lest  afterwards  I  might  come  to  despise 
him!" 

"Bravely  spokes  1"  said  Douorven  with  a 
smile.  While  Trevallion's  flashing  eyes  bespoke 
a  similar  admiration.  "But  what  are  my 
colours  to  be,  Miss  Ftaallanl" 

''Green,  I  suppose,"  replied  Amy,  who  had 
by  this  time  recovered  her  usual  arch  vivacity. 

44  What,  forsaken  ?  No,  no,  let  it  be  blue,  the 
symbol  of  hope,  to  match  the  motto  which  you 
have  given  me  for  my  shield." 

"  I  gave  you  no  motto,"  said  Amy.  "  And 
was  not  even  thinking  of  you  when  I  spoke." 

"  Oh !  well  then,  I  took  it,  which  is  all  the 
same  you  know  in  the  end.  Just  as  Trevallion 
stole  that  delicate  white  bow  which  be  is  look- 
ing so  proud  about." 

44 Nay,"  replied  his  friend,  "I  was  only  the 
receiver." 

"  And  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  any 
day.  But  what  is  Charlotte  to  do  for  a  oham- 
pion  1" 

44  Take  her  own  part,  and  care  for  no  one," 
replied  the  girl,  with  a  curl  of  her  red  lip. 
"  No  fear  but  I  shall  find  a  thousand  champions, 
if  need  be." 

44 1  lor  one,"  said  her  brother,  drawing  her 
affectionately  towards  him,  "  that  is,  if  you  will 
accept  of  such,  which  Miss  Fitnallau  has  re- 
fused to  do." 

"No,  no,  not  refused,"  said  Amy,  touched 
by  the  half  reproachful  sadness  of  his  tone,  and 
remembering  all  at  once  his  poor  foot,  and  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  together  with  his  unde 
viating  kindness  towards  herself.  '*  There,  take 
the  ribbon,  if  you  like,  and  let  us  be  friends 
again ;"  and  as  she  spoke  she  untied  the  sash 
from  about  her  waist,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"What,  am  I  to  have  all  this?"  exclaimed 
the  delighted  Dunorven,  thrusting  it  somewhat 
hastily  into  his  bosom  at  the  approach  of  his 
lady  mother. 

44  We  must  allow  that  Miss  Fitzallan  does  not 
do  things  by  halves,"  said  Trevallion,  and  there 
was  something  in  his  tone  and  manner,  which, 
in  spite  of  Dunorven's  thanks,  made  her  feel  as 
if  she  jiad  done  very  wrong. 

Need  we  say  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
this  occurrence  made  in  Amy's  journal,  when 
she  took  it  out  as  usual  on  that  night  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber.  And  yet,  what's 
the  use  of  keeping  a  journal  at  all,  if  one  does 
not  set  down  every  thing  1  So  the  young  girl 
thought,  and  felt  very  much  inclined  to  give  ii 
up,  and  write  and  tell  Gecil  she  had  no  time. 
But  then  he  always  found  time  to  fulfil  any 
wish  of  hers,  lei  him  be  as  busy  as  be  would, 
so  it  must  needs  be  continued  now.  We  agree 
with  Amy,  that  journals  are  very  silly  things  at 
the  time  of  writing  them.  Aye,  and  very  sad 
ones  afterwards,  she  may  find  out  that  too,  one 
of  these  days. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

44  A  letter  for  Miss  Fitzallan,"  said  Lord  Du- 
norven, entering  their  usual  sitting-room  some- 
what earlier  than  'usual.  ••  I  waylaid  the  post, 
boy  on  purpose  to  get  it,  seeing  how  anxious, 
and  then  bow  disappointed  you  looked  yester- 
day at  the  non-appearance  of  the  expected  mis- 
sive." 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Any,  . 
taking  it  eagerly,  and  then  after  a  pause  letting 
it  drop,  with  a  well  assumed  indifference,  into 
the  work-box.  She  did  not  kiss  it  this  time,  as 
she  had  once  done,  and  clap  her  bands  with 
such  child-like  glee;  and  even  good  Mrs.  Jelf 
must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  perfect  de- 
corum of  her  manner ;  and  yet  she  loved  Cecil, 
if  possible,  a  thousand  tunes  better  than  eter, 
and  had  a  right  indeed  to  do  so,  bat  perhaps 
that  was  the  very  reason.  It  is  not  the  letters 
which  are  opened  the  most  eagerly,  that  are 
the  most  dear  to  us,  but  those  which  we  love 
to  read  when  there  is  no  eye  to  mark  the  smiles 
and  tears  which  are  ever  ready  to  start  at  such 
times  for  the  veriest  trifles.  We  should  not, 
however,  have  envied  any  one  who  might  have 
been  rash  enough  to  attempt  a  Utta-tete  with 
Amy  on  that  particular  morning,  and  with  the 
stMl  unopened  letter  occupying  every  thoogbt. 

44  From  your  brother,  I  suppose  V*  said  Lady 
Charlotte,  archly. 

Dunorven  looked  surprised. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  aay  she  never  told  you  that  she 
had  one,  or  me  either,  until  I  found  it  out." 

44  Have  you  a  brother,  Miss  Fitxallan  ?" 

14  No,  not  in  reality,  bat  your  sister  alludes  to 
Mr.  Grey,  whom  I  used  to  call  such,  being  chil- 
dren, and  brought  up  together." 

44  Yes,  I  see,  it  was  but  natural,"  said  Dunor- 
ven, looking  much  relieved,  and  as  if  he  under- 
stood all  about  it,  while  in  reality  he  knew  no- 
thing. "  And  it  is  this  Mr.  Grey  who  writes  yoa 
all  these  long  letters,  and  for  whom  you  are  net- 
ting that  pretty  purse,"  I  suppose. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Amy,  simply,  while  La- 
dy Charlotte  laughed,  and  her  brother,  who  bad 
only  come  in  for  a  moment,  rejoined  Mr.  Tre- 
vallion, and  went  out  for  a  drive. 

Amy's  work  waa  soon  flung  by,  and,  passing 
through  the  long  windows  which  qpened  on  to- 
the  terrace,  she  sped  away  to  read  her  tetter  in 
peace  and  quietness.  And  it  was  not  until  the 
third  perusal  of  it  that  she  Woke  up,  as  it  were 
from  a  delicious  dream,  in  which  she  had  heard 
Cecil's  well  beloved  voice,  uttering  those  very 
words  which  looked  almost  cold  upon  paper,  and 
exhorting  her  to  be  careful  of  the  happiness 
which  he  had  intrusted  so  fearlessly  and  entire- 
ly to  her  keeping. 

44  Heedless  caution,"  thought  the  girl,  relaps- 
ing into  her  old  habit,  and  pressing  the  letter  re- 
peatedly to  her  lips,  "just  as  if  I  could  ever  for- 
get—ever  love  him  less  than  I  do  now !  Dear, 
unbelieving  Cecil !  would  he  were  here  now  to 
witness  how  willingly— how  joyfully,  I  would 
yield  up  all  this  luxury  to  share  that  lonely  home 
which  he  paints  somewhat  gloomily  !" 

.There  were  some  portions  of  the  letter,  bow- 
ever,  which  made  Amy  thoughtful,  if  not  sad, 
and  she  sought  the  good  rector,  in  order  to  com- 
municate to  him  a  portion  of  its  contents,  for  she 
had  long  since  managed  to  get  out  of  showing 
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bim  the  whole  epistle,  as  she  had  one*  promised. 
Not  that  they  had  any  secrets  from  the  old  man, 
bat  the  outpourings  of  affection  are  sacred 
.things,  and  meant  in  general  for  but  one  alone, 
so  that  it  seems  almost  like  profanation  to  show 
them  to  our  oearest  and  dearest  friends. 

"  Well,  what  news  from  Cecil,  my  child  ?* 
said  he,  glancing  at  the  open  letter,  although 
her  face  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ap- 
prise h im  of  its  reception .   "  He  is  well,  I  hope  1 " 

"  He  tells  me  so,  and  working  as  hard  as  ev- 
er. But  who  do  yon  think  be  has  met  with  in 
London  1  Mr.  Wolley,  who  was  surgeon  here 
when  we  first  came,  and  with  poor  mamma 
when  she  died.  Oh !  well  do  I  remember,  even 
now,  his  kind  voice  and  manner,  so  different 
from  all  else !" 

"  Yes,  I  recollect,  he  promised  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral,  arid  actually  inserted  sev- 
eral advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.  But 
just  then  that  terrible  accident  happened  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  London,  for  the  best  medical  advice, 
and  since  then  I  have  seen  and  heard  nothing  of 
him." 

"  Cecil  tells  me  that  soon  after  his  arrival  he 
enolosed  the  promised  sum  to  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
begging  her  to  take  great  care  of  me  for  the  pre- 
sent, until  he  could  think  of  something  for  my 
good,  but  I  suppose  the  packet  must  have  been 
lost." 

"Most  likely,"  replied  her  equally  simple- 
minded  companion,  as  if  parcels  are  ever  lost 
now-a-days,  or  at  least,  very  rarely,  but  then 
they  were  both  too  kind  and  good  themselves, 
to  have  the  remotest  idea  that  it  was  just  possi- 
ble Mrs.  Hopkins  might  actually  have  received 
the  one  in  question,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  about  it,  especially  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  same  sum  being 
paid  over  again  by  the  good  rector. 

"  Well,  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  strangest 
part  of  the  story,  dear  grandpapa !  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Wolley  actually  had  an  answer  to  the 
advertisements.  And  was  waited  upon  at  his 
lodgings  by  an  old  gentleman,  having  his  face 
very  much  muffled  up  in  a  handkerchief,  but 
whom  be  thinks  he  should  recognize  again  for 
all  that  Cecil  says  it  must  have  been  my  real 
grandfather,  for  be  asked  many  questions,  and 
seemed  surprised,  and  yet  not  displeased,  he 
thought,  at  there  being  no  papers  or  jewels 
found,  or  anything  which  could  give  a  clue  to 
the  dark  history  of  the  past,  for  there  was  a 
gleam  of  exulting  triumph  in  his  keen,  cold 
eyes.  Mr.  Wolley  gave  him  every  particular, 
together  with  the  address  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  al- 
though I  must  have  left  there  at  that  time, 
and  come  to  reside  with  ypu ;  but  he  would, 
nevertheless,  have  had  little  difficulty  in  finding 
that  out,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
which  it  is  quite  evident  he  did,  by  the  letter 
which  you  received  so  many  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Wolley  thought  to  be  sure  he  would  go 
straight  to  Castle  Coombe,  aod  claim  me  at 
once,  but  was  prevented  from  writing  the  above 
particulars,  by  an  offer  which  he  then  bad  to  ac- 
company a  young  gentleman  abroad,  a  milder 
air  having  been  prescribed  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  perfect  recovery,  and  there  he  has 
been  ever  since  till  within  the  last  few  months. 
Thinking  no  more  of  the  poor  orphan  in  whom 


he  was  once  so  interested,  only  because  she  new 
as  he  imagined,  no  longer  required  his  care. 
While  the  mystery  of  my  birth,  so  far  from  be- 
ing solved,  seems  darker  than  ever.'* 

"  It  is  certainly  very  strange  !•»  said  the  rec- 
tor, musingly, 

"There  is  one  thing,  however,"  continued 
Amy,  "  which  I  am  giad  to  hear.  Mr.  Wolley 
has  married  a  woman  of  some  property,  and 
left  his  sisters  residing  together  in  a  snug  little 
cottage  in  the  sooth  of  France,  where  Cecil 
says  one  may  live  almost  for  nothing.  I  wish 
we  could  all  go  there  too,  dear  grandpapa  ?"  - 

"  Nay,  that  is  selfish,  my  child !" 

"  Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  and  not  of 
him." 

" A  man's  theatre,"  said  Mr.  Alleyne,  "is  the 
world,  especially  when  he  is  capable  of  playing 
a  brilliant  part  therein,  as  our  dear  Cecil !  And 
a  woman,  although  she  may  long  in  her  heart 
for  some  Ioveful  nook  where  he  will  be,  all  her 
her  own,  must  be  careful  never  to  let  the  utter- 
ance of  such  a  wish  be  suffered  to  interfere  with, 
his  interest  and  ambition.1' 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Amy,  "I  spoke  without 
thought." 

"  Nay,  it  was  but  natural,  after  all,"  replied 
the  old  man,  kissing  her  uplifted  brow. 

"Who  knows,"  said  the  girl,  after  a  pause, 
and  with  a  slight  shudder,  "but  what  I  may 
have  met  my  grandfather  dozens  and  dozens  of 
times,  and  been  as  close  to  him,  perhaps,  as  I 
am  now  to  yout  that  he  may  not  be  even  at 
this  very  moment  in  the  neighbourhood,  keeping 
watch  upon  every  action  1" 

"That  is  not  probable,  I  think,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, soothingly,  "  from  the  little  interest  he  has 
hitherto  evinced  in  your  welfare ;  or  is  it  likely 
that  you  have  ever  seen  him,  a  stranger,  until  of 
late,  being  but  rarely  visible  in  our  quiet  and  un- 
frequented village." 

"  But  he  may  have  seen  me." 

Mr.  Alleyne  thought  not;  or  this  unknown 
relative,  let  him  be  ever  so  stern,  could  not  have 
foiled  to  be  struck  with  her  grace  and  beauty, 
and  prond  to  claim  so  fair  a  being  as  his  own. 
But  then  the  good  rector's  fondness  for  Ms 
adopted  child  rendered  him  a  somewhat  partial 
judge  of  these  matters. 

The  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe  also  received 
a  letter  by  the  same  post  which  had  brought 
Amy's,  which  caused  her  much  disquietude ;  and 
Lord  Dunorven  being  the  only  person  she  ever 
deigned  to  consult  with,  or  tell  anything  to,  was 
summoned  into  her  presence  immediately  on  bis 
return  from  his  drive. 

**  What  is  it,  dear  mother  t"  said  he,  kissing 
the  white,  jewelled  hand  which  rested  so  fondly 
upon  his,  wjth  an  air  of  assumed  gallantry  and 
real  affection. 

"  Your  father  is  about  'o  return  to  the  cas- 
tle/' 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  he  was  looking  wretch- 
edly ill  when  I  saw  him  in  London,  on  my  re- 
turn from  the  Continent,  and  I  fancied  that 
there  was  something  wild  and  strange  in  his 
manner,  which  made  me  anxious  to  rejoin  him, 
only  that  be  expressly  forbade  it  at  present. 
But  that  does  not  make  you  so  annoyed  and 
vexed,  surely?" 

"  No,  but  he  expresses  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing that  hateful  Mr.  Ormington,  to  stay  some 
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time  with  us,  and,  what »  mote,  entreats,  nay, 
almost  commands,  my  being  civil  to  him !" 

"  Which,  of  0OUI86,  you  must,  while  he  re- 
mains your  guest,"  said  Lord  Dunorven ;  "and 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  could  new  see  any  rea- 
son for  your  violent  dislike  of  him.*' 

"You  do  not  know  all,  Dunorven." 

"  Do  I  not  1  then  tell  me  all,  mother ;  and  if 
lie  has  ever  injured  yon  by  word  or  deed— if 
you  have  the  slightest  ground  for  this  feeling, 
by  heaven,  be  shall  not  enter  these  doors !" 

"  Hush,  hoah,  dear  boy,"  said  the  countess, 
soothingly,  and  those  flashing  eyes  grew  gentle 
again  as  they  met  hers.  "  He  must  come  now 
— it  is  the  earl's  wish— nay,  bis  command ;  for 
he  thus  expresses  himself 

"  But  why  do  you  bate  Mr.  Ormington  V  per- 
sisted Dunorven. 

"  He  was  my  suitor  before  I  saw  your  father." 

"And  you  refused  him.  Pshaw!  it  is  ho 
who  should  complain,  not  you." 

Perhaps  the  countess  thought  so  too,  in  her 
fceart,  for  it  is  certain  that  she  had  not  used  him 
well,  and  we  are  all  apt  to  dislike  those  whom 
we  have  injured. 

"  Why,  if  you  take  to  hating  all  those  who 
were  once  suitors  for  this  fair  hand,  you  must 
include  a  very  great  number,  I  am  apt  to  think." 

A  slight  smile  from  those  still  beautiful,  al- 
though somewhat  scornful  lips,  rewarded  Dun- 
orven for  his  well-timed  flattery,  although  he 
meant  it  not  as  such,  for  his  admiration  was 
•both  genuine  and  sincere,  and  only  equalled  by 
bis  love  for  that  dear  mother ! 

" 1  think,  Dunorven,  that  Mr.  Ormington  ia 
father  a  favourite  of  yours," 

"  Yes,  I  am  apt  to  like  what  no  one  else  does, 
and  have  an  idea  from  his  manner  that  the  fool- 
ing is  mutual." 

"  He  is  very  rich,"  said  the  countess,  mu 
singly,  "and  has  not  a  single  relative  that  I 
«ver  heard  of  in  the  whole  world." 

"More's  the  pity,"  replied  Dunorven,  whose 
own  noble  nature  often  blinded  him  to  the 
worldly  plana  of  others.  "  But  if  you  have  in- 
deed stated  your  only  objection,  I  think  my  fa- 
ther must  be  obeyed." 

The  countess  acquiesced  with  a  sigh. 

"When  do  they  arrive,  mother  1" 

44  Perhaps  to-morrow." 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  have  scarcely  spoken 
to  the  earl  since  he  quitted  Italy  so  abruptly, 
and  long  to  have  a  good  chat  with  Mr.  Orming- 
ton, ana  give  him  the  medals  he  so  wished  to 
add  to  his  collection,  and  which  I  was  afterward 
fortunate  enough  to  procure.  I  shall  like  him 
better  than  ever  now,  for  the  taste  which  be 
has  shown  in  admiring  my  dear  mamma !  Al- 
though be  must  have  been  a  great  deal  too  old 
to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  a  success- 
ful issue  to  his  suit  Trevallion  tells  me  that 
he  is  becoming  quite  feeble,  and  also  more  pro- 
voking than  ever,  but,  then,  Trevallion  is  preju- 
diced." 

'*  Is  not  your  friend  a  great  deal  with  Lady 
Anne  of  late1M  said  the  countess  after  a  pause. 

44  Yes,  he  is  teaching  her  Italian." 

44  She  is  hut  a  child,  certainly,"  continued  the 
mother  in  a  musing  tone,  l(  but  I  thought  he 
seemed  struck  with  her  when  we  were  abroad." 

44  He  has  a  fancy,  perhaps,  for  a  quiet  life !" 
said  Dunorven  merrily. 

'*  Trevallion  is  of  high  family,  is  he  not  1" 
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"Aye,  and  i 

a  Jew !" 

"  Have  you  ever  beard  him  say  what  was  ms 
peculiar  style  of  beauty,  Dunorven !  For  such 
a  man,  would  be  very  likely  to  be  fastidious." 

■4  Yes,  he  thinks  Miss  Fitsanan  excessively 
handsome." 

"  Oh,  very  likely,"  replied  the  oonnteas  care- 
lessly, "  but  that  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Her 
style  of  singing  is  probably  to  his  taste ;  nay,  he 
may  think  her  beautiful  as  Venus  for  ought  I 
know  to  the  contrary ;  but  depend  anon  it,  he 
would  never  dream  of  marrying  a  portionless 
and  unknown  orphan.  Poor  girt  I  often  think 
it  would  bo  better  for  her  if  she  were  leas  lovely 
and  fascinating,  not  that  I  believe  her  to  be  either 
ambitious  or  designing ;  good  Mr.  AJleyne  hat 
brought  her  np  too  well  for  that" 

Dunorven  walked  to  the  window  without  re- 
ply. While  the  haughty  and  aristocratic  count- 
ess of  Castle  Coombe,  secure  in  her  pride,  never 
dreamt  of  danger  to  him  any  more  than  Treval- 
lion. Nay,  abe  would  have  dismissed  the  idea 
with  acorn  had  it  ever  occurred  to  her,  which  it 
did  not. 

"Hush !"  said  Dunorven,  laying  his  finger 
upon  his  lip,  as  a  wild,  rich  voice,  singing  some 
quaint  old  strain,  rose  up  from  the  terrace  be- 
neath. 

"  It  is  Miss  FitsaUan,"  said  her  ladyship,  "and 
but  for  the  old  fashioned  scruples  of  the  good 
rector,  such  a  voice  as  that,  after  a  few  months' 
study  and  cultivation  in  Italy,  would  make  her 
fortune." 

Dunorven  tried  to  fancy  the  timid  and  girhsh 
beauty  of  Amy's  young  face,  transformed  into 
that  of  a  prima  donna,  and  not  being  able  to  real- 
ise the  vision,  began  to  weave  another  for  him- 
self, almost  equally  wild  and  improbable,  and 
from  which  he  was  only  aroused  by  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  song,  followed  by  the  somewhat 
rebuking  tones  of  Mrs.  Jelf,  as  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  what  had  passed  of  late  almost  into  a 
proverb  at  Castle  Coombe. 

"  What  will  the  countess  say  1" 

"  See  bow  terrible  you  are,"  said  the  young 
lord,  turning  gaily  towards  his  mother,  for  she 
was  never  terrible  to  him.  "Suppose  we  were 
to  astonish  the  worthy  housekeeper,  and  reward 
this  fair  glee-maiden  at  the  same  time,"  and  as 
be  spoke  be  snatched  a  handral  of  flowers  from 
a  rase  that  stood  near. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  countess  hastily,  "Mrs. 
Jelf  is  right,  tbe  music-room  is  the  proper  place 
for  such  displays." 

But  it  was  too  late,  and  the  fragrant  offering 
had  already  descended  upon  the  flowing  tresses 
of  the  somewhat  astonished  minstrel. 

"  You  will  have  all  the  credit  of  it,"  said  Dun- 
orven, "seeing  that  this  is  your  own  private 
room.  Poor  Mrs.  Jelf  looks  astonishment,  and 
is  actually  picking  up  the  flowers,,to  make  sure 
that  they  are  real,  and  that  she  has  not  been 
dreaming." 

The  young  man  forgot  to  mention  how  Amy 
had  also  bent  down  to  collect  her  scattered  trea- 
sures, which  she  plaoed  in  her  bosom  with  a 
laughing  and  triumphant  glance  towards  the  dis- 
concerted housekeeper,  although  doubtless  he 
must  have  observed  that  too.  For  he  was  won- 
dering within  himself  whether  she  would  have 
kissed  them  with  such  graceful  exaltation  had 
she  known  the  band  from  which  they  same. 
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u  There  go  away  now/*  said  the  countess, 
poshing  him  from  her  with  a  smile,  yes,  a  real, 
gen  aine  smile,  snob  as  she  seldom  vouchsafed 
10  any  other  being  on  earth,  save  this  idolised 
son,  and  would  have  afforded  Amy  theme  for 
wonder  for  a  whole  week  to  come.  "  Yon  have 
done  mischief  enough  for  once.  But  mind,  Dun- 
orven,  that  I  reckon  upon  you  to  take  Mr.  Orra- 
mgton  as  much  as  possible  off  my  bands  during 
lis  stay  here." 

"  You  shall  be  obeyed,  dear  mother,  both  from 
duty  and  inclination,  since  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  participate  in  your  dislike,  the  more  especial- 
ly now,  that  I  have  learned  its  cause ;  and  who 
knows  but  you  may  be  generous  after  a  time, 
and  forgive  the  poor  oW  man  for  having  dared  to 
raise  his  thoughts  so  high." 

44  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever  be 
friends,'*  replied  the  oouoteea,  with  a  slight  ac- 
cent of  scorn,  "or  that  he  will  eten  desire  it." 

44 We  shall  see!"  replied  Dnnonren  gaily,  as 
ha  quitted  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Hats  you  quite  finished  your  letter,  Miss 
Fitxailanl"  asked  Lord  Dunorven,  as  he  joined 
the  little  circle  after  dinner,  from  which  the 
countess  only  waa  absent,  who  generally  in- 
dulged herself  with  a  sutta  at  this  period,  leav- 
ing Miss  Maxwell  to  play  propriety,  who  had, 
indeed,  little  else  to  do,  the  advanced  age  of 
her  pupils  emancipating  them  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  her  mildly  exercised  authority.  But 
then  she  performed  the  part  of  duenna  so  gently 
and  unobtrusively  that  no  one  envied  her  new 
elevation,  or,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  were 
even  conscious  of  her  presence,  until  reminded 
by  some  faint  objection  raised  against  their  noisy 
mirth,  or  far  oftener  by  the  single  exclamation 
of  "  What  will  the  Countess  say  1" 

44  Quite,"  replied  Amy. 

14  What,  all  four  sides  1"  said  Dunorven,  speak- 
ing at  random,  for  he  had  not  even  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it. 

41 Yes,  and  crossed  after  that,  with  a  post- 
script almost  as  long  as  the  letter,'*  said  the 
girl,  merrily. 

44 1  suppose  it's  no  use  my  asking  what  it  was 
an  about!" 

Amy  shook  ber  bead. 

44  You  will  net  tell  me,  then  V 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  thought  she,  and  Dunorven 
never  guessed,  for  all  that  bright  and  radiant 
blush.  How  should  he,  when  she  had  told  him 
that  Cecil  Grey  had  been  like  a  brother  to  her. 
That  "  had  been,"  it  was  at  onoe  ton  much  and 
too  little. 

44  Yes,'l  will  tell  you  something  about  it,"  said 
Amy,  after  a  pause,  "  since  I  have  already  told 
you  so  much,  and  yon  seemed  to  take  as  kind 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  an  unknown  or- 
phan." 

"Seemed.  Oh,  Miss  Ffitiallaa,  what  a  hard 
term." 

44  Nay,  if  yon  quarrel  with  my  words,  I  shall 
be  silent." 

44  Then  I  will  not  even  apeak."  Nor  did  ha 
while  Amy  told  him  all  about  Mr.  WoQey,  to- 
gether with  her  own  and  Mr.  Aueynen  vague 
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fears  aha  surmises  on  the  subject,  while  Lady 
Charlotte  wondered  what  they  eoeto  be  talking 
together  so  earnestly  about,  and  had  a  thousand 
minds  to  cross  the  room  and  inquire ;  hut;  re- 
membering the  maxim,  *4  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by,"  thought  better  of  it,  and  retained  her 
seat  and  book,  from  which  her  arch,  mischiev- 
ous glance  often  wandered  to  the  animated 
countenances  of  her. companions.' 

"  It  is  strange  indeed,"  said  Lord  Dunorven 
as  Amy  ceased  speaking.  "I  should  like  to 
catch  thin  old  grandfather- peeping  and  prying 
about  with  his  face  muffled  up.  A  second  man 
in  the  iron  mask." 

"  Ay,  and  as  little  likely  ever  to  be  discovered 
now,"  ssid  the  girl.  "  I  sometimes  think  I  do 
not  wish  it,  and  am  very  happy  as  it  is ;  and  yet 
it  seems  but  natural  to  know  something  of  one's 
family.  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  met  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  AlleymVa  at  the  rectory,  and  his 
first  question  upon  being  introduced  was—4  One 
of  the  Fitzallana  of  the  Orange,  m  Yorkshire,  I 
presume  1  I  knew  the  family  well  in  my  young 
days.'  *  I  believe  not,'  replied  Mr.  Alleyne,  look- 
ing at  me.  4  Prom  Perth,  then  1  I  should  have 
remembered  that  it  waa  a  Scotch  name.'  The 
rector  shook  bis  bead  again,  and  I  never  waited 
to  hear  any  more,  but  quitted  the  room  so  ab- 
ruptly that  the  poor,  inquisitive  old  gentleman 
imagined  he  had  offended  me,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  apologise  for  it  when  we  met 
again." 

44  And  very  properly  too.  What  business  was 
it  of  his  1" 

44  Nay,  it  was  but  a  simple  and  natural  ques- 
tion after  ah\  and  be  could  not  dream  how  diffi- 
cult I  should  find  it  to  answer." 

44  Fitzallan  is  a  very  good  name,"  said  Dunor- 
ven. 

44  And  a  very  pretty  one  too  for  the  heroine 
of  a  romance.    Do  you  not  think  so !" 

Her  companion  did  not  immediately  reply  ;  it 
may  be  that  he  did  net  quite  agree  with  her,  and 
was  meditating  in  his  own  mind  the  best  possi- 
ble way  of  effecting  a  ehaoge  therein. 

**  Did  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Wolley  ?" 
aaked  Amy  at  length,  despairing  of  getting  any 
reply  to  ber  previous  qqestion. 

44  Not  that  I  can  remember,  but  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  kindnesses  received  from  his 
maiden  sisters,  in  the  shape  of  sugar  plums,  and 
so  forth,  and  being  sorry  when  I  heard  of  his 
sad  accident.  Let  me  see,  be  broke  his  leg,  did 
he  not  t" 

M I  believe  so,"  said  Amy,  regretting  the  turn 
which  the  conversation  had  taken. 

44  And  you  say  he  is  married  nowt" 

44  Yes,  and  Mr.  Grey  speaks  of  his  wife  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise." 

It  waa  a  marvel  bow  Amy  could  always  reeol- 
leet  to  say  Mr.  Grey  with  such  a  steady  look, 
instead  of  Cecil,  or  dear  Cecil,  as  she  had  used ; 
but  then  she  made  up  for  the  omission  when 
alone  with  the  good  lector,  or  when  ahe  poured 
out  the  Tevealings  of  ber  pure  and  affectionate 
heart  anon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  gladden  that  of 
her  betrothed. 

u  There  are  some  women  in  the  world,  then, 
who  have  no  objection  to  a  lame  husband  limp- 
ing beside  them  all  their  Uveal"  said  Dunorven, 
with  a  painful  attempt  at  gayety. 

14  0bf  yea,  thousands—be  sure  of  that,"  said 
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Amy,  ejueWy,  «»d  tturtinf  osJy  of  aoow*ng  the 
wounded,an&  irritable  feeha^of  h^eonspanion, 
which  the  eagerness  of.  her  voice  and  manner 
aueooodcd  wonderfully  in  effecting. 

"And  could  you,  Amyl"  whispered  Duaor- 
ven»  with  a  flushed  cheek.  Until  then . he  had. 
never  called  her  anything  but  Miss  FitieUan, 
hot  she  marked  not  the  difference,  her  thoughts 
were  far  away,  with  him  who  had  last  pat  that 
question  to  her,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  anger, 
and  answered  carelessly— 

"Very  Uke|yv  but  I  have  Barer  thought  about 
it." 

44  And  will  yon  begin  to  think  about  it  now;  V. 
Ihworven,  was  juekgoing  to  add,  in  those  pas- 
sionate tones  which, most  at  ence  hare  awaken*, 
ed  the  unconscious  girl  to>the  real  state  of  his 
feelings,  but  he  checked  himself  abruptly,  -and 
turned  away  in  silence* 

Was  it  the  r emerabranoe  <of  his  mother's 
words  which  had  wrought  thia  change—the  fear 
of  her  displeasure  1  It  may  be,  for  be  IdTed  bar. 
dearly,  but  then*  Amy  had  also  become  very; 
dear  to  him.  It  is.  a  weary  straggle  when  we 
have  to  decide  between  i  duty  and  affection,  in 
which  the  latter  tooeftesrie  spite  of  ail  our  high 
resolves,  somehow  manages  to  gam  the  mas- 
tery. Amy,  fancying  that  he  wes<  offended  with 
her,  began  to  be  very  sorry  indeed,  for  she  did 
like  Ihwaweot  and  wa*  «r*tefoi  beside,  for  his 
unvarying  kindness,  from  the  first  houjvthey  had 
met. 

"Are  yea  aagrjr  with  tfe-1"  said  she,  in  a 

w  voice. 

"No,  why  ehesJd you  think**?" 

"I  fancied  you  looked  causa,"  asid  the  girl, 
half  laughingly,  now  thai  <she  saw  it  bsd  been* 
nothing  else  but  her  own  imagination,  or  her 
44  evil  conscience,"  as  he  called  it,  catching  and 
imitating  her  playful  homour,  and  resolving  to 
enjoy  the  bajtpiMfla  of  the  present*  leaving  th»> 
future  to  take  oareof  iltself ;  a>  wiseresehitiohin 
which  the  young  are  very  as*  to  iodusjev  gather- 
ing  howecs  upon  the  very  edge  of  that  precspiee, 
down  which  one  false  step  might  hurl  them 
to  destnutioa. 

44  And  did  you  mean  to  bribe  me  into  good 
humour  again  with  this  purse*  when  itis  fnisb- 
edl"  <asked  Duaorven. 

"  I  do  not  knew,"  replied  the  awl,evsAdve»y, 
thinking  perhaps  that  Oecil  insight  not  bke  it, 
and  feeling  qaite  sure  that  she  should  not  be 
able  to  insert  any  recoreVof  the  gift  in  her  jour- 
nal, while  that  hesitating  reply  gave  fresh  con-. 
hoVsfioeita^er^oejpanisn  to  urge  his  suit, 

"Still  that  unfortunate  purse!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Charlotte,  tired  ef  silting  quiet  for  so 
long*  her  sister  Mag  engaged  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  translating  seme  new  Italian 
psem,  with  she  aid  of  the  dictionary  and  Mr. 
Trevalhon-  "  I  am  sue  I  would  promise  it  to 
him*  just  to  keep  him  quiet." 

"Well,  just  to  beaut  yon  quiet,  then,"  said 
Amy.  playJully. 

"Nay,  we  will  have  escheating,  Charlotte,  a 
promise  is  aiiroroise.;  and  if  MissFtaaUee  noes 
not  keep  hers  I  shall  be  forced  to  call  you  up  as 
•  witness.  But  TrevnJho*  my  dear  fellow,  why 
have  you  dosed  year  bosk?  are  wo  making  too 
much  noise  1  and  what  deesinry  little  sister  look 
so  grave  about  V 

" J  wjm  merely  mentioning  to  Uriy  Ande  the 


there  was  rer  my  return  to  London, 
having  already  trespassed  safioieaUy  long  open 
your  hospitality,  and  seeing  no  cbsncB  now  of 
year  being  likely  to  bear  aeceaBpany*a>wehad 
agreed." 

"Nonsense,  Trevallion,  the  necessity  exists 
only  in  your  own  pride.  We  wffl  tell  you  when 
we  are  tired  of  you,  won't  we,  Anne?" 

Lady  Charlotte  did  not  think  that  her  saner 
would  exert  herself  sufficiently  for  that,  and 
perhaps  she  was  right 

"Beeidea,"  continued  his  Mend,  4,I  shaft 
want  you  to  help  keep  Mr.  Ormington  in  good 
humour;  and  I  am  sure  that  is  employment  for 
two  people  at  any  time.'' 

"Suppose  we  turn  him  over  to  the  ladies* 
said  Trevallion,  while  lady  Charlotte  uttered  a 
mint  scream  at  the  hare  idea  of  such  a  thing, 
and  her  sister  shuddered  without  knowing  why: 

"Is  this  Mr.  Onnidgten  so  very  terrible, 
then !"  enquired  Amy. 

44  A  perfect  bear,  who  esnjttt  tobeubained  up, 
and  only  suffered  to  go  so  far  and  no  farther ; 
and  then  he  would  begsmrling  all  day  long." 

44  No,  no,  Charlotte,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is 
pretty  quiet  when  not  irritated.  But  the  real 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  Miss  Fitzallan,  that  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Ornmgteo  has  been  in  more  oases 
than  one  a  disappointed  man,  and  is  to  he  pitied 
rather  than  disliked:" 

*'  Ah,  Dernorven  always  sues  every'dring  on 
the  bright  side,"  said  bis  Bister,  affectionately. 

"Well,  but  TreveHiofl,"  continued  his  lord- 
ship, "you  are  aot  going  to  desert  us  just  at 
this  dangerous  crisis,  when  the  wtfd  animal  is 
about  to  be  let  loose!  Remember  that  Anne 
has  aright  to  command  your  stay,  should  H  be 
her  sovereign  whi  and  pleasure  so  to  do,  even 
by  -virtue  of  a  certain  spotless  bow,  transferred 
from  your  coat  to  your  heart,  I  BUppoee.  What 
de  yon  any  to  eKsrttog  your  authority,  sweet 

Trevallion  'looked  atraitgery  amrlous  for  the 
reply  which  came  so  ltegermgly  from  those 
beautiful  lips. 

"It  is  mot  a  wonssjh'u  place  to  command, 
brother." 

44 1  dontt>lctioW4haV'  said  LadyChaHotte,  wil- 
fully, who  was  somdthwig  of  atyrant  at  heart. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  to  mil  in  love 
with  thuttmiaobievous  Httle  Ibce;  und  yet  she 
will  make  a  fond,  affectionate  wife  too,  these 
wild  spirits  generally  do  » the  end. 

••  Well,  only  deign  'to  request,  Mr  queen !" 
said  TreniatthJakiieshng%*foreherinmoek  rer- 
an efiMtula 


and  with  singular  grace. 

"Hay,  1  give  yea  free  perwiasien  to 
youtovniwiU  and  ateas^re,"»epIW  Lady  Anne 
somewhat  haughtily. 

44  But  what  if  my  will  and  pleasure  should 
only  bete  de  yours  1^  said  fcer  kufebt  bowing 
has  stately  head. 

"Then  stay,*  w*uqwrewwjeghi  »  a  gentler 
tone,  and  hestayed. 

"So  that  point  is  settled,"  said  Dunorrenr 
who  was  really  atasebed  te  h»  friend  to  eptte 
of  the  wide  difference  between  their  tboagbte 
and  pursuits,  and  feeofed  tee  thtft  Atone  would 
have  missed  him  very  much  at  her  ItaNftn  les- 
sons, good  nathred  brother  as  he  was.  M 1  'wish 
yon  would  lay  some  command  open  the,  Miss 
FitaaMan." 
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To  swim,  to  dive  brio  theft**  toflri* > 

On  ti»  cmVd  cloudy  to  fey  snvof  Uddtaf  tMky 

Artel,  and  all  bis  quant*.' 

"Canst, 

'Put  a  alrtffc  wasd  aboatthe  tsim 
In  ftrtf  minute*  rn 

asked  Amy  In  the  same  spirit. 

"I'd  tried  to  please  thee." 

"No,  no,  I  am  more  easily  pleased,  I  hope." 

«*Or  Question  my  ability,  perhaps  1  Truly 
I  should  make  bat  n  poor  Ariel— a  Caliban 
father." 

-  Hash !"  said  Amy  soothingly,  "ysu  most 
not  talk  tftas." 

"Besides,"  observed  Trevalliou,  "Walter 
Scott  was  lame,  and  Byron  too,  and  yet  hew 
many  loved*  them.'* 

"And  how  many  the  latter  loved,"  interrupt- 
ed Lady  Charlotte  nrraelifierously. 

"  You  are  all  very  kind,  and  I  am  very  snty," 
said  Donorven  a  little  ashamed  of  the  emotion 
he  had  betrayed.  "  I  am  glad  that  poor  Miss 
St.  Aobyn  Was  not  by,  or  she  would  have  been 
grieved  to  see  how  ranch  I  lake  this1  triffing  ac- 
cident to  heart.*1 

"  Always  thinking  of  some  one  else,  my  dear 
good-natured  'brother,"  saM  Lady  Charlotte, 
caressingly,  while  ever  the  start  Anne  slipped 
tar  Utile  white  hand  into  Me,  and  tooted  upon 
him  so  fondly,  that  Trevaftion  would  Have  been 
tee  glad  to  change  places. 

"Nay,  I  was  sel6sh  enough  just  now.  But 
it  was  all  that  wild  teBow  Shakespear's  fault. 
Hang  him  r 

"  Wfth  all  my  heart,"  replied  TrevalBen 
laughingly,  "provided  it  be  where,  one1  may 
easily  reach  him  down  when  they  want  him. 
Certainly  not  else." 

"And  yet  how  provoking  to  read  those  spirit 
stirring  descriptions  which  make  the  blood  leap 
madly  in  oar  veins,  giving  ns  in  imagination  a 
giant's  strength  to  achieve  some  noble  deed ; 
and  yet  be  ehained  and  fettered  down  to  earth 
by  this  aseless  incumbrance.  But  I  am  relaps- 
ing again." 

*•  Tire  best  way  to  effect  a  care,"  said  his 
fttettd,  "is  not  by  waging  war  against  this 
glorious  author,  but  confining  yourself  for  the 
present  to  scenes  of  fee  rather  than  excite* 
naent,  which  you  will  ftmf  equally,  if  not  more 
exquisite  and  inspiring ;  and  it  may  be,"  added 
he  with  a  meaning  look,  "that  Miss  Fitzallaa 
will  be  able  to  assist  you  in  the  selection."  # 
•  "With  all  my  heart,"  said  Amy.  Was  she 
reaHy  so  very  simple  *  Yes,  m  troth,  for  she 
loved  OecH  so  well  that  the  possibility  of  any 
other  attachment  had  never  once  entered  her 
mind. 

Trevallton  looked  puttied,  and  LadyXharlotte 
laughed  heartily,  and  still  loader  at  Amy's  glance 
of  innocent  surprise.  While  Lord  Donorven  did 
net  seem  quite  pleased,  and  would  have  infi- 
nitely preferred'  a  little  hesitation,  and  a  few 
brashes,  aye  though  even  they  were  the  herald  of 
a  faint  negative,  whiclr  he  would  have  known 
better  than  to  have  believed,  to  her  straightfor- 
ward and  unembarrassed  reply. 

"  Suppose  we  begin  at  once  then,"  said  he  ab- 
nrptfy,  taking  up  the  book  which  lay  near  them. 
We  cannot  fancy' a  sitting-room  without  its 
Shakespeare.  "  What  say  yon  to  Romeo  and 
'Juliet!' 


"tfo,  no,  tha  was  mane  to  be  read  only  at 
moonlight,  not  in  the  garish  light  of  day !"  replied 
Amy.  "That  is  supposing  one's  eyes  good 
enough  to  diatingnish  this  small  print."   , 

"  But  you  eould  not  say  it  from  memory  I" 

"By  heart  he  means,"  suggested  Treval- 
tion. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  girl,  quietly.  While 
Donorven  thought  that  sue  was  positively  get- 
ting almost  as  provoking  as  his  sister  Anne. 

"Well,  make  your  own  sefeotien,"  said  he. 

"  Then  let  it  be  <  Much  Adoabou*  Nothing !' " 

"  And  Dunorven  play  Benedict  to  your  Bea- 
trice, I  suppose  ?"  said  Treva&Non.  "  But  you 
remember  ho  wall  their  play^r«lrtrmishe»«of wit 
ended  at  last,  Mis*  FitaeJuu*  i» 

"Oh !  yes,"  Teptied  Amy,  eotourmg  a  little  for 
the  first  time,  and  not  to  much  at  the  words 
themselves*  as  the  tone  in  which  they  were  ut- 
tered. «  Bat  we  need  not  go  quite  to  the  end, 
you  know,  unless  we  like." 

"She  really  is  an  extraordinary  g«rl;"  thought 
Trevallton, "  and  beautiful  enough  to  excuse 
Dbnoyven's  sUly  devotion,  which  will  of  course 
pass  away  air  in  food  time,  when  he  is  tired  of 
the  excitement  which  she  takes  care  to  afford 
him  by  her  well  assumed  -indifference.  And  yet 
I  wish  for  all  that,  he  were  well  rid  of  the  spell 
of  her  presence,  and  we*  going  back  to  town  as 
he  originally  intended." 

"  Come,  Mr.  TrevsJIton^efltt  Amy,  who  owed 
him  some  Kale  retaliation,  although  very  far 
frtm  fathoming  the  dark  and  worldly  thoughts 
which  were  sweeping  ever  his  mind,  at  that  in- 
stant "You  are  nbt  going  te  get  out  of  it  so 
easily,  for  I  mean  you  to  play  Count  Claudia, 
and  the  Lady  Anne  must  be  the  gentle  Hero !" 

"'What  Leonato'a  short  daughter!'"  said 
Lady  Charlotte  clapping  ber  hands. 

" 4  In  mine  eye/  "  replied  Trevallton  promptly, 
"•she  is  the  sweetest  tady  that  ever  I  looked 
upon.'"     * 

«  Aptly  quoted/'  replied  his  friend.  "  And 
see  bow  Hero  glances  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  smiles,  even  while  trying;  to  put  up  ber 
pretty  lip,  as  though  she  would  pout  and  be  cross 
if  she  could.  '  They  will  beat  us,  my  fair  Bea- 
trice !  if  We  are  not  carefol.' " 

" '  I  wonder  that  you  will  stHI  be  talking,  Sig- 
nior  Benedict ;  nobody  marks  yooT"  replied 
Amy,  glancingat  Trevallion,  who  had  bent  down 
to  whisper  something  to  his  silent  companion, 
which  would  probably  not  have  been  fonnd  m 
the  hook,  had  they  searched  for  it  ever  so  deeply. 

"At  least,  you  are  saucy  and  beautiful  enough 
to  took  your  character  to  perfection,"  said  Du- 
norven, following  the  example  set  him,  and  in- 
dulging in  a'stage  aside,  which  Lady  Charlotte 
at  least  overheard  by  that  merry  laugh. 

"  Tea,  and  play  it  too,  you  thug  one,  of  rather, 
yon  should  see  if  we  bad  time)  but  here  comes 
your  lady  mother,  who  may  not,  perhaps,  approve 
ef  our  private  tlie*t^ieo^•.,• 

Her  companion  thought  that  it  was  most  pro- 
bable, and  the  book  **s  quietly  replaced. 

"Dear— delightful  oJ  Shakespeare?  how 
many  sudb  bright,  happy  hi  urn  as  this  hast  thou 
afforded  us !    And  will  do  again  we  hope." 

The  time  had  passed  when  the  presence  of  the 
stately  Countess  had  forced  Lady  Charlotte  to 
have  recourse  to  the  cover  of  some  noisy  over- 
ture, in  order  that  she  might  dare  to  speak 
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alond ;  and  Amy  half  dreaded,  and  yet  half  en* 
joyed  the  long,  doll,  silent  evenings  which  left 
her  free  to  indulge  in  the  quiet  luxury  of  her  own 
glad  thoughts ;  but  even  now  it  shed  a  certain 
restraint,  which  on  the  night  in  question  seem- 
ed to  fall  upon  Dunorven  as  much  as  the  rest,  he 
who  was  in  general  too  buoyant  and  light-hearted 
to  care  for  ought,  and  too  conscious  of  her  lore, 
to  ha?e  any  fear  of  her  frown.  Why  was  this  t 
What  made  him  so  sad  and  thoughtful!  So 
that  even  Amy  had  to  speak  twice  to  him  before 
he  replied ;  and  hang  the  skein  of  silk  she  was 
winding  upon  the  back  of  the  opposite  chair, 
while  be  never  once  offered  to  hold  it  for  her,  al- 
though it  was  continually  getting  into  knots  and 
tangles,  and  would  ha?e  been  utterly  spoiled  if 
Miss  Maxwell  had  not  taken  pity  upon  her  at 
last,  and  helped  to  set  all  to  rights. 

"  Now  he  shall  not  have  the  purse,  just  to 
punish  him,"  thought  the  young  girl.  But 
when  she  looked  again,  pity  got  the  better  of 
vexation,  and  she  fancied  that  his  foot  was  very 
likely  more  than  usually  painful,  only  that  he 
was  too  proud  to  complain.  But  Amy  was 
wrong,  the  pain  was  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Ma.  Ormiwston  arrived  in  due  time  at  Castle 
Coombe,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Count- 
ess with  a  chilling  haughtiness  of  manner 
scarcely  equal  to  his  own.  Dunorveo's  greet- 
ing was  frank  and  cordial,  perhaps,  as  he  had 
said,  even  more  so  than  usual.  While  Lady 
Anne  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  dislike, 
and  her  sister  was  only  prevented  from  similar 
manifestations  by  the  dark  frown  which  bad 
gathered  upon  the  stern  brow  of  the  EarL  Of 
course  Amy  was  merely  introduced,,  and  receiv- 
ed in  return  a  cold,  chilling  bow?  and  a  keen, 
quick  glance,  which  left  no  very  favourable  im- 
pression on  her  mind. 

As  the  Countess  had  hinted,  Mr.  Ormington 
was  immensely  rich,  and  of  a  noble  and  ancient 
lineage,  the  last  branch  of  which  would  become 
extinct  in  himself.  And  strange  and  eccentric 
as  he  was,  many  a  bright  eye  and  winning  smile 
beamed  kindly  upon  the  old  man,  but  rather,  we 
fear,  for  the  sake  of  his  gold  than  himself,  for 
he  was  too  cold  and  unsympathizing  to  make 
many  real  friends.  Although  not  a  professed 
gamester,  that  pale  face  and  bowed  form  had 
long  been  recognized  as  an  occasional  frequent- 
£  of  most  of  the  fashionable  garohling  houses 
at  home  a*^  ftDro*d.  At  which  time  he  gener- 
ally staked  high  fi.nd  recklessly,  yet  ever  won, 
as  by  a  fatality,  for  be  w»nlcd  »<*  *b«  money, 
which  was  usually  swept  into  .h»  P°<*et  w»lh  a 
careless  indifference ;  and  more  thafl  once,  it 
had  been  hinted,  returned  in  eecret  to  the  re- 
x  spective  owners.  Certain  it  is  that  be  was  by 
no  means  avaricious,  but  l*ved  up  to  his  income, 
nay  above  it  sometimes  or  it  must  have  been  a 
.pretty  large  ooe ;  kee*\ng  open  bouae  for  all  his 
young  and  bachel'  4  acquaintances,  (of  which, 
of  course,  he  ha',  plenty)  and  giving  such  sump- 
tuous entertainments  that  few  could  attempt  to 
vie  with  them  in  magnificence. 

Until  within  the  last  twelvemonth  he  had  al- 
ways seemed  rather  to  shun  than  seek  the  so- 


ciety of  the  Earl  of  Castle  Coombe,  but  since 
then  they  had  been  much  together.  And  the 
Earl,  in  the  interval,  appeared  to  have  grown 
almost  as  cold,  and  pale,  and  moody,  as  his 
wayward  companion,  and  was  in  every  r&pect 
a  changed  man.  Proud  and  imperious  to  all 
others,  there  was  something  servile  and  almost 
fawning  in  the  tone  and  manner  with  which  he 
would  turn  to  address  his  guest,  or  listen  to  the 
slightest  word  which  fell  from  those  pale,  scorn- 
ful lips,  and  without  retaliating,  or  seeming  to 
heed  the  cutting  irony  which  none  but  himself 
could  understand,  although  at  such  times  his 
spirit  burned  within  him. 

The  Countess  followed  her  husband  to  his 
dressing  room  with  an  anxious  countenance; 
not  that  she  loved  him  so  much,  for  their  mar- 
riage had  been  one  of  ambition  rather  than  af- 
fection, but  a  vague  fear  of  she  knew  not  what, 
oppressed  and  weighed  down  her  usually  high 
and  haughty  spirit. 
"  You  received  my  letter!"  said  he  abruptly. 
"I  did." 

"  And  this  is  the  way  that  you  obey  it !  But 
those  proud  girls  must  be  taught  a  different  les- 
son, or  it  may  be  forced  upon  them  sooner  than 
they  think  for." 

"  Mr.  Ormington  is  but  a  plebeian  after  all,  in 
spite  of  his  wealth,"  said  the  Countess  scorn- 
fully, "and  cannot  expect  that  we  should  do 
him  homage  like  a  prince !" 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  have  it  so !  Henriette, 
you  are  stsndirg  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice— 
and  that  man  is  your  fate !" 

His  companion  shuddered.  Ormington  him- 
self had  said  those  very  words  to  her,  now  near- 
ly thirty  years  since,  when  she  rejected  with 
such  bitter  scorn,  a  suit  previously  encouraged, 
merely  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  And  now 
they  came  back  to  ber  like  a  prophecy ! 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  she,  with  unabated  spirit. 
"Still  do  I  defy  him!"    , 

44  Beware !"  exclaimed  ber  husband,  bis  very 
lips  livid  with  passion.  "  I  tall  you  there  must 
be ,  no  sneers,  or  frown,  or  wild  defiance  now. 
For  your  son's  sake  I  bid  you  beware  !*' 

"  What  of  Dunorven  ?"  said  the  mother  anx- 
iously, for  he  had  touched  upon  the  right  chord 
to  sway  her  to  his  will. 

44  Nothing,  perhaps ;  Ormingtpn  seems  to  like 
the  boy,  and  therein  lays  our  only  chance  of 
safety." 

"  Now  for  heaven's  sake  explain  yourself  1" 
entreated  his  agitated  companion-  But  no  ex- 
phi  nation  cams,  only  those  warning  words.  He 
dared  not  tell  her  all,  lest,  like  himself,  she 
might  have  gone  well  nigh  mad — lest  she  should 
even  have  cursed  him  in  her  agony  and  despair, 
for  the  fearful  desolation  he  had  wrought  I 

No  traces  of  her  recent  agitation  were  visible 
upon  the  still  beautiful  countenance  of  the 
Countess  of  Castle  Coombe,  upon  her  return  to 
the  usual  sitting  room,  looking  as  calmly  cold, 
afflieugh  it  may  be  a  thought  prouder  than  ever. 
Dunorven  was  displaying  the  medala  which 
he  had  procured  for  his  old  friend,  who  gazed 
on  them  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 
Lady  Anne  sat  at  her  eternal  Italian !  ss  her 
sister  called  it,  and  Tre  vail  ion  lingering  as  usu- 
al by  bar  side,  and  having  all  the  talk  to  himself 
it  would  seem,  so  rarely  was  it  that  his  fair 
companion  either  looked  up  or  spoke.    Lady 
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Charlotte  might  also  have  said,  that  eternal 
parse,  only  that  it  was  "  another  yet  the  same" 
upon  which  Amy  was  now  so  industriously  em- 
ployed. Was  it  for  Dunorven?  She  had  not 
quite  made  up  her  mind  yet. 

Mrs.  Jelf  was  right  in  having  long  ago  given 
up  all  hope  of  taming  that  wild  spirit  in  utter 
despair,  for  even  now  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
the  stately  Countess,  she  had  flung  aside  her 
work,  and  started  up  with  a  cry  of  joy  upon  rec- 
ognising Mr.  AUeyne  in  the  distance,  coming 
across  the  lawn  towards  the  house.  Not  that  it 
was  altogether  affection  for  the  good  old  rector, 
which  rendered  ber  so  impatient,  but  she  was 
expecting  a  letter  from  Cecil. 

"  Miss  Fitzallan  !"  exclaimed  her  patroness 
in  a  cold,  rebuking  tone,  which  made  her  pause 
suddenly  in  her  meditated  flight. 

"  It  is  my  grandpapa,"  said  the  girl,  with  an 
excusing  look, "  and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  so 
long" 

"  Almost  three  days !"  suggested  Lady  Char- 
lotte aside,  while  Mr.  Ormington  soffered  the 
medal  he  was  examining  to  drop  from  his  hands, 
while  his  eyes  remained  rivetted  as  if  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fascination  upon  Amy's  glowing  face. 

"  Go  to  him  now,"  said  the  Countess  conde- 
scendingly, "  I  never  wish  to  detain  you  from 
good  Mr.  AUeyne,  who  so  well  deserves  all  your 
gratitude.  But  yon  would  have  reached  him 
quite  time  enough  without  that  theatrical  start 
and  scream." 

"  And  you  know  mamma  did  not  approve  of 
private  theatricals,"  whispered  the  mischievous 
Lady  Charlotte. 

Amy  drew  down  the  comers  of  her  arch  and 
dimpling  mouth,  to  prevent  it  breaking  into  a 
smile,  and  walked  away  with  a  step  strangely 
at  variance  with  her  joyous  and  beaming  face, 
still  followed  by  the  earnest  gaze  of  Mr.  Orming- 
ton, which  none  noticed  but  Dunorven,  who 
was  struck  with  the  sodden  hope  of  interesting 
the  sympathies  of  his  companion  in  the  cause 
of  this  young  and  friendless  orphan,  never  once 
suspecting  the  absence  of  any  such  feeling  in 
bis  hard  and  withered  heart.  "  Who  knows," 
thought  he,  with  all  the  sanguine  hopefulness 
of  youth,  "but  what  be  may  in  time  take  quite 
a  fancyio  her,  and  leave  her  some  of  the  super- 
fluous wealth  which  would  otherwise  only  go  to 
build  hospitals  and  endow  churches."  Dunorven 
never  once  remembered  himself  when  he  rea- 
soned thus,  or  the  evident  partiality  of  this  ec- 
centric old  man ;  neither  did  it  enter  his  head  at 
that  time,  that  Amy's  becoming  Mr.  Ormington's 
heiress  might  remove  some  of  the  insurmount- 
able difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  ever 
hoping  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  proud  mother, 
to  what  she  would  deem  so  unequal  a  match. 

In  pursuance  of  his  disinterested  scheme, 
Dunorven  immediately  began  sneaking  of  Miss 
Fitzallan,  of  her  gentleness  and  strange  beauty, 
relating  such  portions  of  ber  early  and  mysteri- 
ous history  as  seemed  likely  to  interest  his  com- 
panion in  her  behalf,  to  all  of  which  the  old  man 
listened  patiently,  nay,  almost  eagerly,  with  a 
cold,  triumphant  smile  upon  his  withered  brow. 

44  What  1  won't  he  write?  naughty  brother  1" 
whispered  Dunorven,  as  Amy  returned  with  a 
somewhat  graver  face,  although  she  could  not 
help  laughing  at  his  droll  manner.  "It's  too 
bad  positively." 


"Mr.  Grey  is  very  busy  just  now,"  replied 
the  girl,  who  never  allowed  any  one  to  blame 
him  even  in  sport,  but  herself,  and  there  was  no 
great  fear  of  that  happening  very  often. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Cecil  Grey,  of  whom  report 
speaks  so  highly,  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  of  the  day  1"  asked  Mr.  Ormington. 

"Oh,  yes  that  must  be  Cecil,  do  you  know 
him  ?"  enquired  Amy  eagerly,  and  quite  forget- 
ful of  her  former  terrors. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  exactly  boast  of  having 
that  honour,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  but  I  have 
seen  him  several  times  lately  in  London." 

44  Was  he  well?  did  he  look  well  1"  asked  the 
impatient  girl,  much  to  Dunorven's  annoyance, 
although  after  all  it  was  but  natural  that  she 
should  be  a  little  anxious  about  the  brother 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  so  long. 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  his  looks,"  replied  Mr. 
Ormington  in  slow  and  measured  tones,  "  but 
Mr.  Grey  always  seemed  in  excellent  spirits 
whenever  I  saw  him,  and  most  attentive  and 
devoted  to  the  fair  companion  of  his  walks  and 
drives." 

"Miss  Drummond,  I  suppose,"  said  Amy, 
laughing  merrily  at  the  recollection  of  Cecil's 
description  of  her ;  a  laugh  which  seemed  to 
puzzle  Mr.  Ormington  as  much  as  it  gratified 
ami  delighted  Dunorven. 

"  She  does  not  love  him,"  thought  he,  "  or 
this  report  would  have  given  her  some  uneasi- 
ness." But  he  was  wrong,  Amy  did  love  Cecil, 
and  therefore  trusted  him,  for  such  is  woman's 
devotion. 

"  They  say  too,"  observed  Mr.  Ormington,  in 
the  same  unmoved  voice,  "that  Mr.  Grey  is 
shortly  to  be  united  to  the  daughter  of  his 
patron." 

But  still  the  young  girl  laughed  on  in  happy 
consciousness  of  her  own  secret  knowledge  to 
the  contrary.. 

After  dinner,  Amy  went,  at  Mrs.  Jelf 'a  re- 
quest, down  into  the  village,  to  carry  some  wine ' 
and  other  restoratives  to  a  poor  woman,  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  who  had  been  suddenly 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  she 
was  now  slowly  recovering,  and  more  than  ever 
requiring  those  nourishing  things  which  those 
with  whom  she  lodged  were  totally  unable  to 
aflbrd  her,  had  they  even  been  willing  so  to  do. 
She  was  still  too  weak  to  rise,  and  lay  propped 
up  with  pillows,  and  pale  from  recent  suffering. 

"Do  you  feel  better  to-day  1"  asked  Amy,  in 
her  ever  gentle  voice,  as  she  approached  the  bed 
in  order  to  administer  some  of  the  comforts  she 
had  brought. 

«  No— worse  I  think.  But  why  did  she  send 
yon  1"  said  the  woman  a  little  wildly,  fixing  her 
large,  hollow  eyes  earnestly  upon  the  face  of 
our  heroine. 

"  Mrs.  Jelf  was  too  busy  to  come  herself,  but 
she  will  most  likely  be  here  to-morrow.  Shall 
I  give  you  a  little  wine  1" 

"  Take  it  away,  oh  take  it  away !"  exclaimed 
the  invalid  in  an  excited  tone.  "  I  could  not 
touch  a  drop— it  would  choke  me?" 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  not  so  well,"  said  Amy 
soothingly,  thinking  indeed  that  the  fever  had 
returned,  and  it  was  better  not  to  give  her  wine 
in  her  present  state. 

-Go  away,"  repeated  the  woman  pushing 
I*  the  cooling  fruits  which  she  continued  to 
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hold  before  her  so  temptingly.  "Go  away!  I 
shall  be  better  then." 

Amy  thought  it  best  to  comply  with  her  wish, 
and  immediately  retired,  having  first  summoned 
the  woman  of  the  house,  to  whom  she  express- 
ed her  fears  that  her  patient  was  worse. 

'*  If 8  only  the  effects  of  the  fever,  Miss,  as  I 
think,"  said  the  woman,  "which  makes  her  a 
bit  light-headed  still.  It  will  all  come  right  in 
time,  when  she  gets  a  little  stronger/' 

The  girl  replied  that  she  hoped  so,  and  turned 
away  wondering  where  she  could  have  seen  the 
countenance  of  the  invalid  before,  for  somehow 
it  seemed  strangely  familiar.  Until  her  medita- 
tions were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  cheerful 
voice  of  Lord  Dunorven. 

"  Why  I  thought  I  left  you  safe  at  the  Castle, 
about  to  play  chess  with  Mr.  Trevallion?"  said 
the  astonished  girl. 

"  Yes,  so  you  did,  but  afterwards  I  persuaded 
Anne  to  take  my  place,  and  learning  where  you 
had  gone,  from  good  Mrs.  Jelf,  (quite  by  acci- 
dent though)  followed,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of 
walking  back  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Amy, 
who  would  just  as  soon  however  that  he  had 
not  come.    **  But  you  look  tired." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  good  step  for  me,  so  I  mean  to 
indulge  myself  with  a  rest  at  Mrs.  Marsh's  and 
coax  her  into  giving  me  some  of  your  favorite 
cakes." 

"  What  will  the  Countess  say !"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  unconsciously  repeating  in  her  surprise 
and  bewilderment  what  Lady  Charlotte  waa 
wont  to  oall  the  watchword  of  Castle  Coombe. 

"  Nay,  she  will  never  hear  of  it,  and  if  she 
does  she  would  only  be  a  little  shocked.  We 
must  fancy  it  a  London  pastry-cook's,  that  is 
all." 

11  Which  I  cannot  do  unfortunately,  from  nev- 
er having  been  there." 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten.  Well,  then  I  will  only 
•just  remember  that  the  good  baker's  wife  waa 
kind  to  you,  Amy,  when,  yon  needed  it  most, 
and  that  will  make  me  love  and  honor  her." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  glistening  eyes, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  really  fatigued  made  no 
further  objection  to  a  scheme  upon  which  he 
seemed  to  have  set  bis  whole  heart. 

Who  so  proud  as  Mrs.  Marsh  upon  that  "event- 
ful evening  1  to  have  a  real  lord  and  the  heir  of 
Castle  Coombe,  sitting  in  her  little  hack  parlour, 
"and  talking  as  cheerful  and  familiar-like,"  as 
the  good  woman  expressed  it,  "  ae  though  he 
had  been  her  equal.  Devouring  her  favorite 
cakes  at  an  amazing  rate,  taking  her  gooseberry 
wine  for  champaign,  and  adhering  with  such 
agreeable  pertinacity  to  his  awn  opinion,  that 
she  soon  gave  over  arguing  with  him,  and  look- 
ing all  the  while  as  sweet  and  kind  upon  Miss 
Amy,  just  as  if  they  had  been  lovers,  whwh  they 
might  be  for  ought  shccould  see  to  the  contrary . 

Good  Mrs.  Marsh  bad  a  theory  very-  ooramen 
with simple-minds  each  an  hers,  that  few*  is  the 
onlv  true  leveller  of  all  petty  distinctions  of  rank 
and  station,  and  would  not  have  wondered  much 
at  any  vagary  which  the  sly  lUtfe  god  might 
have  taken  it  into  bis  bead  to  have  worked.  She 
had  read  the  popular  etoty  of  the  baggar-girl, 
who  was  married  to  a  great  prince,  "  and  lived 
happy  ever  after,"  a  dawn  times  at  least,  and 
believed  in  it  almost  as  religiously  asabe  datan. 

*r  Bible. 


Amy  was .  the  first  to  think  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  propose  their  return,  to  which  her 
companion,  after  making  a  thousand  excuses 
for  further  delay,  most  unwillingly  consented. 

"  I  wish  for  your  sake,  Mrs.  Marsh,  that  I 
were  a  prince  instead  of  being  merely  a  simple 
lord,"  said  Dunorven  as  their  delighted  hostess 
followed  them  out,  dropping  courtesy  upon  cour- 
tesy at  every  step.  "For  in  that  case  you 
should  have  my  gracious  permission  to  put  up 
forthwith  a  coat-of-arms  over  the  door,  and  take 
out  a  royal  patent  for  these  delicious  cakes." 

"  I  wish  it  too,  I  am  sure  with  all  my  heart," 
replied  the  baker's  wife  with  blunt  sincerity. 

"  But  then  Miss  Fitzallan  must  be  queen," 
said  Lord  Dunorven  glancing  at  his  companion. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  thoughtless  Amy  gai- 
ly, "  I  am  glad  you  remembered  that." 

"And  a  splendid  couple  you  would  make, 
worthy  to  fill  any  throne  in  Christendom*'* 
thought  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  for  once  however  rec- 
ollected herself  in  time,  and  had  the  prudence 
to  keep  the  opinion  to  herself.  Not  that  she 
fancied  somehow  the  young  lord  would  have 
been  very  much  displeased  with  it,  or  Miss  Amy 
either,  although  she  did  look,  so  innocent  and 
unconscious,  as  she  took  bis  proffered  arm  quite 
naturally,  and  turned  back  to  nod  and  smUe-a 
good  night  to  her  old  friend. 

"  And  yet  I  did  think  at  one  time,"  murmur- 
ed  the  good  baker's  wife,  as  she  stood  at  her 
shop  door  to  watch  them  out  of  sight,  u  I  did 
think  that  she  would  have  bad  Cecil  Grey ;  al- 
though to  be  sure  they  always  called  ah*  anoth- 
er brother  and  sister,  and  people  «eluuu*  mi  mar- 
ry those  with  whom,  they  have  been  brought  up, 
perhaps  because  they  see  too  much  of  them ; 
hut  then  I  cannot  fancy  any  one  seeing  toe 
much  of  Miss  Amy ;  as  for  the  young  Lord,  be 
is  quite  worthy  of  her,  (this  was  the  highest 
compliment  Mss.  Marsh  could  have  paid  any 
one),  and  his  poor  lame  foot  will  only  make  her 
love  him  all  the  more.  God  bless  than  both, 
say  I,  and  may  they  be  as  happy  aa  they  de- 
serve !" 

Was  it  the  influence  of  that  honest  blessing, 
or  the  calm  tranquillity  of  the  evening,  which 
shed  such  a  sweet  and  happy  serenity  over  the 
minds  of  each*  as  they  slowly  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  Castle  1  Entering  the  usual  attttog 
room  with  countenances  glowing  with  health 
and  exercise*  while  a  gleam  of  vindictive  tri- 
umph lit  up  the  cold  grey  eyes  of  Mr.  Ormingtoa 
ae  he  guana  upon  them. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk,  Mies 
Fitaallau,"  said  Trevallion  looking  up  from  the 
chess-board,  by  which  he  had  continued  to  re- 
main all  that  long  summer  evening*  although 
Dunorven  thought  it  strange  that  the  piece* 
should  be  standing  just  where  be  had  left  them 
when  he  gave  up  his  eeat  to  Lady  Anna 

"  Very  indeed,"  replied  Amy  readily. 

"  The  moonlight  was  favourable  I  suppose  to 
your  first  Eeheaml !" 

"What,  Romeo  and  Juliet  yon  mean — we 
never  ones  thought  about  it !  How  silly,"  add* 
ed  A*ny,  "  for  we,  .may  not  have  aueh  a  chaooe 
again," 

The  intended  satire  of  the  roan  of  the  world 
was  once  again  baffled  by  her  simple  candour  ; 
and  he  turned  away  with  a  alight  shrug  and  in* 
credulous  smile,  while  Dunorven  continued  to 
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ja»  upon  the  unconscious  Amy,  wRh  an  air  of 
undisguised  admiration.  And  Mr.  Ormington 
chuckled  to  himself  with  a  laugh  which  it  was 
fearful  to  listen  to,  so  much  of  malice  was  there 
-mingled  with  its  strange  glee. 


CHAPTER,  XXVIII. 

it  was  a  bright  sfttnmer  evening,  and  the 
Earl  and  Countess  stood  together  by  the  draw- 
ing-room window  overlooking  the  lawn,  whith- 
er the  younger  branches  of  the  famHy  had  be- 
taken themselves,  the  better  to  enjoy  its  beanty. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  sat  Mr.  Ormington, 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
book  of  rare  prints,  which  Dnnonren,  ever 
thoughtful  of  others,  had  procured-  fbrhts  amnse- 
ment  before  he  went  to  his  own. 

-I  have  never  yet  found  time,"  said  the  Earl, 
**  to  enquire  who  this  girl — this  Miss  Fitzallan 
is,  who  seems  so  quietly  domesticated  in  your 
iamily." 

"And  I  could  not  have  told  you  if  yon  had ; 
only  that  she  is  an  orphan,  and  adopted  by  our 
good,  and  simple-minded  rector  years  ago,  as 
his  own  child.  It  was  his  intention  at  one  time 
I  believe  to  bring  hemp  for  a  governess,  hot  he 
has  changed  his  mind  of  late,  perhaps  he  thinks 
her  too  pretty,  or  as  I  shrewdly  suspect  from 
what  I  observed  during  a  recent  visit  from  his 
grandson,  there  is  some  engagement  between 
the  young  people." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  the  Earl,  "  Miss  Fitzallan  hi 
not  so  easily  satisfied ;  if  I  mistake  me  not  her 
ambition  falls  little  short  of  a  coronet." 

*'  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  Countess  changing  col- 
our, "  is  it  so  t  But  no,  Dnnonren  may  admire 
her,  he  may  think  her  beautiful,  as  she  certainly 
is,  but  he  would  never  dream  of  marrying  Amy 
ritzallan." 

"  Young  men  at  his  age  dream  strange  things 
sometimes,"  said  the  Earl  coldry.  "Look  at 
them  now.*' 

His  companion  did  look,  and  her  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  her  husband's  suspicions  was  eon- 
firmed.  While  at  the  same  time  came  the  rec- 
ollection of  her  folly  and  blindness  in  having 
suffered  matters  to  proceed  thus  far ;  misled  by 
her  own  aristocratic  pride  of  rank,  into  a  belief 
that  all  must  necessarily  share  in  the  feeling. 

"  She  leaves  the  castle  this  very  night,"  ex- 
claimed the  countess  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion. 

"Beware,"  said  her  husband,  "how  you  add 
the  charm  of  opposition  to  a  spell  which  already 
works  powerfully  enough.  But  nevertheless  I 
think  you  are  right,  if  it  can  be  managed  quietly 
and  without  suspicion." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  Countess,  *I 
will  see  about  it  immediately.1' 

Mr.  Ormington  looked  up  as  she  swept  past 
him  with  a  white  cheek  and  quivering  lip,  and 
smiled  in  mingled  scorn  and  triumph,  and  then 
turning  to  the  Earl,  said  in  his  usually  cold  and 
measured  tones — 

"  Her  ladyship  is  about  to  give  herself  unne- 
cessary trouble  concerning  this  little  affair, 
which  after  all  may  not  turn  cut  so  badly  as 
you  think  for.  At  any  rate  Miss  Fitzallan  re- 
mains  at  Castle  Coombe  for  the  present,  I  like 
to  look  at  her  bright  faeo,  and  hear  her  merry 


laugh,  it>  is  something  new,  an£  sinuses  trie.  If 
Dunorven  should  happen  to  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion it  speaks  well  for  his  taste." 

The  usually  stern  brow  of  the  Earl,  grew  dark 
and  livid  while  the  veins  stood  out  thereon  as 
though  they  would  burst  with  the  terrible  and 
suppressed  passions  of  his  soul,  but  he  answer- 
ed not.  And  from  that  hour  no  more  was  said 
about  Amy's  departure  by  either  himself  or  the 
Countess.  It  is  true  they  had  a  long  and  pri- 
vate conference  together,  from  which  the  wretch- 
ed wife  came  forth  with  the  added  weight  of 
years  upon  her  bowed  and  drooping  head.  But 
in  answer  to  Dunorven's  affectionate  enquiries, 
she  only  complained  of  a  slight  indisposition, 
carefully  avoiding  the  flashing  eyes  of  her 
strange  guest,  who  looked"  unusually  cheerful 
am*  elated,  and'  keeping  a  strict  and  vigilant 
watch  upon  every  word  and  action  of  the  un- 
conscious Amy. 

THe  only  means  which  were  then  taken  to 
avert  the  danger  she  so  much  dreaded,  was  a 
Tetter  dispatched  that  same  night  to  Miss  St. 
Aubyn,  in  viting  her  to  Castle  Coombe.  For  the 
Countess,  with  all  a  woman's  penetration,  where 
her  own  sex  are  concerned,  had  already  discov- 
ered the  poor  girl's  hopeless  attachment  to  her 
son.  and  sincerely  trusted  that  it  might  in  time 
win  some  return,  while  the  principal  thing  which 
consoled  her  was  a  conviction  that  Amy,  how- 
ever much  Lord  Dunorven  might  admire  her, 
was  as  yet  perfectly  unaware  of  the  conquest 
she  had  made. 

It  so  happened  a  lew  evenings  after  this  that 
the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon  unequal 
alliances,  which  Trevailion  maintained  had  nev- 
er yet  been  found  to  be  productive  of  real  hap- 
piness ;  while  his  friend  seemed  very  much  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  point. 

"  I  grant,"  said  Dunorven,  "  that  it  must  be 
mortifying  enough  for  a  man  to  owe  everything 
to  his  wife,  and  still  more  so  for  there  to  be  tbe 
shadow  of  a  probability  that  she  may  learn  in 
time  to  look  down  upon  him,  even  if  she  does 
not  do  so  at  present  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
ber  heart." 

"  As  if  that  were  possible  !*  said  Amy,  "  if 
she  loves  him,  that  is." 

"  But  taking  the  other  extreme  case,  what 
have  vou  to  say  about  that,  Miss  Fitzallan  V9 
asked  Mr.  Trevailion  with  a  meaning  look,  which 
was  however  entirely  thrown  away  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  at  least  upon  her. 

"  That  it  seems  but  natural  for  a  woman  to 
owe  everything  to  him  she  loves  T" 

II  Exactly  so  !••  exclaimed  the  delighted  Du- 
norven, his  glittering  eyes  resting  fondly  on  her 
fair  young  face. 

*  And  yet,"  continued  Amy,  half  unconcious- 
ly  following  out  the  tangled  chain  of  her  own 
thoughts  and  rerainiscenses,  "  there  was  a  time 
when  I  reasoned  far  differently,  and  fancied  it 
must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  queen !  But  it  is 
pleasanter  after  all  to  receive,  than  to  confer— 
at  least,  from  some  people." 

"  And  what,  if  I  may  enquire,  wrought  this 
change  in  your  sentimental'1  asked  IVevalHon, 
with  a  sneer. 

II I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
the  daily  increasing  conviction  of  man's  indom- 
itable pride."    And  Amy  thought  of  Cecil  while  . 
she  spoke.  ' 
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"  Depend,  upon  it ;"  said  Trevallion,  "  with 
all  due  deference  to  Miss  Fitzallan's  very  pretty 
theory,  which  ia  fitted  however,  more  for  poe- 
try than  the  common  prose  of  every  day  life, 
that  the  man  who  marries  a  woman  beneath  him 
in  the  scale  of  society,  for  we  will  not  now 
argue  that  of  intellect,  which  is  perhaps,  only 
one  degree  worse,  must  necessarily  be  wretch- 
ed!" 

How  the  Countess  blessed  him  in  her  heart 
for  those  words ! 

"  In  the  latter  case  I  admit  it  may  be  so,"  re- 
plied Dunorven. 

44  Nay,  we  will  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the 
former  if  you  please." 

14  Well,  then  I  deny  it  altogether,  and  defy 
you  to  prove  your  words !" 

"Would  it  were  less  easily  done,"  replied 
Trevallion,  "  and  that  fewer  desolated  homes, 
and  broken  hearts,  bore  record  to  the  fact." 

44  First  of  all  there  was  Griselda,"  interrupt- 
ed Lady  Charlotte,  merrily, "  she  married  a  roan 
far  above  her  in  rank  and  station,  and  what  a 
life  he  led  her  in  consequence !  which  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  bad  she  been  nobly  born 
like  himself,  with  a  host  of  bold  barons  and  war- 
like knights  to  call  him  out !" 

"And  yet,"  said  Amy,  "  with  her  meek  and 
patient  spirit  and  her  loving  heart,  she  was  not 
quite  unhappy  for  all  that." 

44  Then  Fatima  must  needs  be  persuaded  into 
marrying  that  rich  old  Turk,  Bluebeard  !  And 
narrowly  escaped  with  her  head  !" 

44  But  might  not  that  have  been  half  in  pun- 
ishment for  so  soon  forgetting  one  of  the  most 
essential  portions  of  her  marriage  vow — obedi- 
ence ?"  asked  Amy  with  mock  gravity. 

44  Yet  even  in  these  silly  nursery  tales,  which 
your  sister  is  so  apt  in  quoting,"  said  Trevallion, 
•«  a  prince  rarely  or  never  marries  a  Cinderella, 
without  her  turning  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  prin- 
cess too,  of  equal  birth  with  himself,  thus  pre- 
serving the  moral  of  the  story." 

41  To  be  sure,"  added  Lady  Charlotte,  "just 
as  the  young  peasant  girl  in  the  Italian  poem 
we  were  reading  yesterday,  proved  in  the  end 
to  be  a  king|a  daughter,  and  was  united  to  her 
courtly  admirer  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lords  and  nobles 
of  his  court.  The  innate  nobility  of  her  mind, 
I  suppose,  preserving  her  from  the  least  feeling 
of  awkwardness  or  embarrassment  at  the  tran- 
sition." 

44  Then  in  all  novels  and  romances,"  contin- 
ued Trevallion,  in  the  same  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
44  from  *  The  Mysterious  Beggar  Girl !'  to  4  The 
Orphan  of  the  Castle,'  the  heroine  is  always 
sure  to  be  some  one  of  consequence,  whose  pa- 
rents and  friends  come  to  claim  her  in  a  most 
sudden  and  extraordinary  manner  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  volume,  and  thus  effectually 
prevent  all  the  countless  horrors  of  a  misalli- 
ance.   But  this  rarely  happens  in  real  life." 

41  And  yet  truth  is  strange,"  quoted  Lady 
Charlotte,  "  stranger  far  than  fiction  !" 

44  But  even  supposing,"  said  her  brother, "  that 
it  does  not,  neither  do  we  require  it.  A  wom- 
an's heart  is  in  itself  so  rich  a  gift  as  to  need 
no  setting  to  increase  its  value !" 

44  For  myself,"  said  Trevallion,  « I  would  not 
marry  the  most  beautiful  and  peerless  creature 
in  existence,  upon  whose  name  or  family  rested 


the  least  doubt  or  stain,  aye  though  I  knew  her 
to  be  as  pure  in  herself  as  unsunned  snow  !*' 

Lady  Anne's  proud  admiring  glance  rested 
for  a  moment  upon  him  as  be  stood  erect,  with, 
a  flashing  eye,  and  curved  and  scornful  lip ;  and 
then  suddenly  meeting  the  keen,  cold  gaze  of 
Mr.  Ormingtoo,  she  turned  away  again  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Are  you  ill,  dear  mamma  1"  she  whispered, 
as  a  faint,  gasping  sigh  from  the  Countess  fell 
audibly  upon  her  ear. 

44  No,  no,  it  is  past  now — it  was  but  a  sudden, 
pang!"  And  the  proud  mother  drew  her  to- 
wards her  with  mora  affection  than  she  had  dis- 
played for  years,  and  pressed  her  cold  lips  upon 
that  regal  brow,  as  she  bent  anxiously  over  her. 
And  then  once  again  did  the  Lady  Anne  meet 
that  calm,  blighting  gaze,  which  seemed  to  with- 
er all  on  whom  it  fell. 

41  Let  us  have  your  opinion  on  this  moment- 
ous subject,  Mr.  Ormington  1"  said  Dunorven,. 
44  who  must  have  bad  more  experience  on  the 
point  than  all  of  us.  Is  there  anything  unnatu- 
ral in  a  man's  loving— aye,  and  marrying,"  and 
his  glance  rested  for  a  moment  upon  Trevallion. 
in  haughty  defiance,  for  he  guessed  rightly,  that 
he  had  penetrated  his  secret,  u  a  beautiful  and' 
virtuous  girl,  who  may  chance  to  be  not  only 
portionless,  but  parentless  into  the  bargain  1" 

"Nothing  unnatural  certainly,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "  it  sounds  very  pleasant  and  roman- 
tic.   But  why  not  appeal  to  the  Countess  1" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Dunorven,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, "  being  a  woman  herself,  she  cannot  be 
considered  a  fair  judge.  Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you  side  with  me  V7 

44  Not  certainly  unless  the  ibumnum  of  yoor 
romance  is  quite  sure  to  turn  ont  as  Mr.  Tre- 
vallion describes,  having  as  great  a  horror  of  a* 
nUsallianct  as  himself." 

Dunorven  looked  vexed,  and  his  friend  tri- 
umphant. 

44  Even  where  the  heroine  is  all  that  you  de- 
scribe," continued  Mr.  Ormington,  "there  wilL 
be  a  thousand  things  daily  occurring  in  some 
shape  or  other  to  remind  a  man  of  his  folly,, 
such  as  the  alienation  of  friends  and  kindred, 
or  the  sneers  of  the  world." 

44  If  he  loves,"  said  Dunorven,  "he  can  defy 
the  world !" 

"  A  most  dangerous  and  impolitic  creed,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  knew  one 
long  ago  who  did  so,  but  then  it  was  a  woman* 
which  made  matters  worse.  And  she  thought 
that  the  affection  of  him  for  whom  she  made 
this  sacrifice  was  to  compensate  for  all." 

"  How  did  it  end  1"  asked  Amy,  interested  in. 
spite  of  herself. 

44  As  such  things  ever  do— a  broken  heart  and 
an  early  grave !" 

The  girl  shuddered 

. 4i  He  did  not  love  then  after  all  1" 

44  No,  only  her  broad  gold  pieces  of  which  not 
a  shilling  ever  became  his.  But  how  know  you. 
this  V 

44  Because  if  he  bad  she  most  needs  hare  been, 
happy  whatever  chanced !" 

"Pshaw!"  said  Mr.  Ormington,  <(the  young, 
ever  dream  thus,  growing  wiser  every  year  they 
live." 

14  More's  the  pity !"  exclaimed  Amy.  "  'Where 
ignorance  is  bliss — '  you  know  the  rest." 
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t  is  never  Miss,  but  merely  a 
false  security  which  leads  us  to  the  brfnk  of 
destruction,  luring  us  on  like  a  meteer  gleam, 
and  then  leaving  os  to  retrace  our  weary  steps 
through  many  a  thorny  and  dangerous  path,  as 
best  we  may.  And  yet  after  all,"  continued 
the  old  man*  '*  I  have  known  in  my  time  not  a 
few  err  in  the  very  opposite  extreme,  sacrificing 
without  pity  or  remorse  this  dream  of  love, 
which  however  wild  is  sweet  withal,  to  ambi- 
tion and  the  love  of  power  and  display.  And 
for  such  nothing  remains  but  humiliation  and 
despair!" 

His  glance  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  the 
pallid  face  of  the  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe,  as 
he  ceased  to  speak,  but  none  noticed  that  light- 
ning gaze  of  scorn,  save  her  whose  ^rery  seal  it 
seemed  to  scorch  and  wither  up. 

44 Has  our  long  discussion  wearied  you?" 
asked  Trevallion  in  a  whisper  of  the  Lady  Anne. 

"  No,  I  like  to  hear  yon  speak." 

"And  you  agree  with  me,  do  you  notl" 

"Undoubtedly.  But  you  must  not  quarrel 
with  Dunorven." 

"  I  will  apologise  to  him  at  once,  if  it  is  your 
wish," 

"Not  apologise,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "that  is 
not  the  word  ;  but  be  friends." 

"After  all,"  said  Trevallion,  aloud,  "these 
arguments  are  hateful  things,  and  only  serve  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  feud  and  dissension  where 
they  would  never  else  be  found.  What  say  you 
to  a  truce,  Dunorven  f  in  which  each  shall  be 
suffered  to  maintain  his  own  opinion  in  silence." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  young  man, 
grasping  the  outstretched  hand  which  was  so 
frankly  ottered.  "  But  we  may  still  manifest  in 
deeds,  if  not  in  words,  our  unchanged  faith  !" 
And  his  manner,  while  he  spoke,  was  full  of  a 
proud  determination  of  purpose  which  nothing 
could  shake. 

"  When  that  time  comes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  renew  the  bond,"  replied  Trevallion,  with 
unabated  good  humour,  as  he  turned  away  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  And 
what  higher  guerdon  could  a  true  knight  desire 
than  that  gentle  smile  1 

"  It  seems,  Miss  Fitzallan,  that  we  are  fairly 
beaten,"  said  Lord  Dunorven ;  while  Amy 
laughed  at  his  saying  we. 

"Never  mind,"  said  she, " it  will  only  make 
on  enjoy  our  peculiar  tenets  all  the  more,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  general  result  of  opposition." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  woman's  place  to  yield  up 
bar  own  opinion  in  meek  deference  to  that  of 
others  1"  asked  Lady  Charlotte,  archly. 

44  But  what  am  I  to  do  1  I  cannot  yield  to 
both  parties." 

"  And  prefer  being  in  the  minority  1" 

"  All  great  and  original  minds  generally  do." 

"  Another  dangerous  error,  Miss  Fttiahan," 
amid  Trevallion,  rebukingly.  And  this  time  she 
deserved  it,  for  there  are  few  more  false  and 
fatal.  The  common  beaten  path  is  the  only 
one  we  must  venture  to  tread,  even  though  a 
nearer  and  a  brighter  one  may  seem  to  lay'amid 
flowers. 

"  Why  you  will  make  me  out  presently  to  be 
a  regular  heretic !"  exclaimed  Amy,  laughingly. 

"Beautiful  and  fascinating  enough  to  make 
stakes  and  faggots  seem  bat  light  penance  for 
following  and  adoring !"  whispered  Dunorven 
K 


44  Spoken  like  my  own  true  knight !"  replied 
the  light-hearted  girl, 4t  I  see  that  I  am  not  al- 
together defenceless  even  yet,  bot  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  my  enemies !  if  1  have  any,"  she  add- 
ed, a  moment  afterwards  with  a  touch  of  grate* 
ful  recollection,  for  she -somehow  fancied  that 
the  Countess  was  looking  even  more  than  usu- 
ally pale  and  sorrowful,  and  had  began  to  pity 
her  so  much  within  the  last  few  days,  that  she 
must  soon  have  loved  her  too,  had  there  been 
the  slightest  encouragement  gi  ven  by  her  haugh-  , 
ty  patroness  for  the  manifestation  of  such  a 
feeling.  "  For  after  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
havesuch  a  thing  as  a  real  enemy  in  the  world." 

41  Not  one — are  you  sure !"  said  Mr.  Orming- 
ton,  quickly. 

Amy  paused,  ahe  waa  not  quite  sore,  for  just 
at  that  moment  came  the  remembrance  of  that 
stern  and  unknown  relative,  on  whom  she  could 
never  reflect  without  fear  and  emotion.  The 
one  dark  cloud  upon  the  sunny  horizon  of  her 
future  destiny. 

44  Shall  I  guess  of  whom  you  are  now  think- 
ing V  whispered  Dunorven. 

"You  know." 

"  Then  do  not  look  so  pale,  for  he  shall  not 
harm  or  take  thee  from  us  now.  Bat  he  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  your  obedience  by  his  long 
neglect  of  such  a  treasure." 

Amy  looked  up  with  a  grateful  smile,  and 
saw  not  how  Mr.  Ortnington's  cok),  passionless 
gaze  was  on  them  both,  or  the  sneer  upon  the 
lip  of  Trevallion.  Happy  in  her  innocent  un- 
consciousness of  evil,  she  might,  indeed,  have 
defied  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

44  Will,"  said  Mr.  Ormington,  looking  sud- 
denly up  from  his  book  one  bright  morning,  and 
meeting  the  fixed  and  earnest  gaze  of  Amy  riv- 
etted  steadfastly  on  his  countenance. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she,  a  little  con- 
fused, "  but  I  was  trying  to  recollect  where  I 
ooold  possibly  have  seen  your  face  before,  it 
seems  so  familiar  at  times." 

44  In  yonr  dreams,  perhaps,"  said  he,  with  & 
cold,  mocking  smile,  while  Amy  thought  within 
herself  that  she  had  never  dreamt  of  any  thing; 
half  so  disagreeable ;  but  not  deeming  it  pru- 
dent to  say  so,  quietly  resumed  her  work. 

44  Then  you  cannot  recal  to  mind  where  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  before,  Miss 
Fitzallan  V 

"No,  indeed,  but  perhaps  I  have  a  silly  habit 
of  fancying  such  things,  for  it  was  but  the  other 
day  I  was  so  forcibly  and  familiarly  struck  with, 
the  faee  of  a  poor  aiok  woman,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Jelf  sent  me  with  some  wine  and  jellies,  that  I 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  banish  it  from  my 
recollection  ever  since." 

"  One  of  out  ancient  philosophers,"  said  Tre- 
vallion, "  has  attempted  to  explain  this  feeling 
by  believing  that  we  must  have  met  the  beings 
who  affect  ua  thus,  m  some  previous  state  o€ 
existence."  * 

44  A  sort  of  transmigration  creed,"  observed 
Amy. 

44  But  it  is  certainly  very  strange  how  one 
does  occasionally  meet  those  striking  faces 
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which  pass  us  by  in  crowds,  it  may  be,  or  in 
some  out  of  the  way  spot,  looking  so  familiar 
mat  we  oao  scarcely  forbear  to  greet  them,  and 
yet,  io  orealtty,  we  may  have  never  met  before, 
iter  will,  in  ail  probability,  aver  encounter  each 
other  again." 

"There  are  some  people,  too,"  said  Amy, 
"that,  without  recognising,  we  feel  a  sort  of 
sympathy  with—a  wiah  to  be  farther  acquaint- 
ed— a  readiness  to  exchange  smile  for  smile, 
even  at  oar  first  meeting;  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens, when  oircnmatanoea  combine  to  gratify 
the  wiah,  that  we  are  disappointed  m  oar  ex- 
pectations." 

"  For  iastaaoe?*  said  Lady  Charlotte,  "  at 
our  children's  balls  I  always  used  to  mate  up 
my  mind  who  I  should  hke  beat  to  dance  with, 
and  he  was  euro  to  come  and  ask  me  before  that 
evening  waa  over,  and  tarn  oat  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  set.  How  -do  you  account  mr 
all  this,  Mr*  TrevaJlion? 

"  It  is  unaccountable,"  replied  the  young  man, 
looking  somewhat  amused  at  her  siagumr  illus- 
tration of  what  is  after  ail  very  true. 

"  Then  there  are  some  people  too,"  continued 
Amy,  "  to  whom  at  first  sight  we  take  equally 
as  strange  and  sadden  a  dislike,  and  although 
there  may  in.  reality  appear  nothing  to  justify 
the  feeling  it  rarely  or  never  passes  entirely 
away." 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  this  yourself  1"  asked  Mr. 
Ormington,  quickly. 

"  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  did." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Miss  FitsaUaa  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite  sure,"  replied  Amy,  decidedly. 
She  waa,  in  truth,  too  joyous  and  warm-hearted 
to  entertain  a  serious  haired  for  any  one.  Lady 
Charlotte  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  should 
not  have  answered  quite  so  promptly  had  the 
question  been  put  to  bor. 

"  Butetey;"  said  Amy*  with  a  sodden* though  t- 
fulneasj  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that  there 
is  one  person  in  the  world,  who  although  un- 
known and  unseen,  I  could  never  bring)  myself 
to- regard  with  any  feelings  save  these  of  fear 
and  dislike." 

"  But  be  may  not  even  be  in  the  world,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte,  guessing  rightly  that  she  had 
meant  her  grandfather.  "  Indeed  from  his  long 
and  unaccountable  silence  1  should  think  it  most 
probable  that  be  isdeadV' 

"  In  that  ease,"  eaclaimed  Amy, "  may  Heav- 
en forgive  htm  all  his  harshness  and  uakind- 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  vehicle  at  this 
moment  diverted  the  attention  of  the  little  group, 
and  Lady  Charlotte  sprang/  eagerly  to  the  win- 
dow, followed  by  Amy,  who  waa  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  new  guest  of  whom  she 
bad  heard  so  much.  While  the  old  man  bent 
down  hie  white  face  over  his  book  and  spoke  no 


"  It  is  Miss  St.  Aubyn<  but  how  ill  she  is. 
looking,"  exclaimed  Lady  Charlotte,  as  a  fair 
young  girl  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  de- 
scended from  her  splendid  travelling  carriage, 
and  bounded  up  the  marble  steps  to  meet  her. 
"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once  again,  Clara," 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  her  guest,  looking 
timidly  around,  aa  though  she  had  expected  to 
see  some  one  else,  and  acknowledging  Treval- 
lion'e  greeting  with  a  cold  and  absent  air. 


your  dear  mamsM  toe,  tor 
here." 

"She  was  half  afraid  yon  would  net  like  to 
come  and  leave  all  the  gaieties  of  London,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte. 

"Not  like  to  come,"  replied  Miss  St.  Aubya, 
quickly,  and  then  she  paused,  and  a  faint  colour 
settled  upon  her  deiieate  cheek.  **  But  the  Earl 
and  Countess  are  well,  I  hope,  aad  your  sister, 
Lady  Anne." 

"  Yes,  and  my  brother  Lard  Dunorvea,  al- 
though you  do  not  deign,  to  inquire  after  him. 
We  did  not  expect  you  quite  so  early  or  he 
would  not  have  gone  oat.  Mamma  and  Anne 
are  op  atrairs,  aad  I  will  take  you  to  them,  bat 
most  first  introduce  you  to  my  dear  friend  Amy 
Fitxallan,  end  Mr.  Ormington,  whom  yon  may 
perhaps  have  met  before  abroad" 

Miss  St.  Aabyn  bowed  slightly  to  the  ratter, 
while  she  fixed  a  wistful  and  earnest  gave  anon 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  former,  taming  away 
at  length  with  a  mint  sigh  to  follow  Lady  Cbar- 


"  Well,"  said  Amy,  frankly,  "teretern  to  our 
old  theory,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  love  Miss  St. 
Aubyn  very  much,  and  am  vain  enough  to  fancy 
that  I  could  read  in  her  gentle  countenance  that 
the  feeling  waa  mutual." 

"I  doubt  it"  said  Mr.  Ormington. 

"And  way!"  asked  the  girl,  with  a  disap- 
pointed air. 

"You  win  find  that  out  for  youraeu*  one  of 
these  days." 

"  Nay,  but  tett  me  new,"  and  Amy  drew  away 
the  old  man's  book,  with  a  playful  air  which 
would  have  astonished  Lady  Charlotte  aad  her- 
self too,  perhaps  some  few  weeks  since,  bat 
Dunorveo  bad  taught  her  to  believe  that  his 
friend  was  not,  in  reality,  half  as  disagreeable 
aa  the  world  made  out,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
disinterested  scheme  for  her  future  aggrandise- 
ment, endeavoured  to  enlist  her  warmest  sym- 
pathies in  his  behalf,  although  hitherto  without 
much  effect,  save  that  sbeuo  longer  feared  him 
as  she  had  once  done.  "  It's  as  use  looking 
cross,  for  you  shall  not  have  it  back  again  until 
you  have." 

"  Then,  you  most  keepit,  Miss  Fitaailan,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Trevallion  will  be  kind  enough  to 
fetch  me  something  else." 

"  Nay,  give  it  to  him*"  whispered  Trevallion 
who  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  con- 
trast wfcioh  Amy's  laughing  nee  presented  to 
the  stern  and'contracted  brow  of  her  companion. 

"Yes,  just  to  save  you  trouble,  but  there  it 
is ;  and  perhaps,  Mr.  Ormington,  aa  yon  would 
not  be  bribed  you  will  tell  it  me  for  love  !** 

44  Love !"  repeated  the  old  man,  with  aashieg 
eyes,  and  a  short,  wild  laugh  that  Bounded  al- 
most like  a  scream.    "  Love  did  yoa  say !" 

"Buaervea  waa  right,"  thought  Amy,  "  he 
mast  have  been  disappointed,  and  that  is  what 
has  soured  his  temper  so.  How  terrible  I  and 
yet  I  do- not  much  wonder  at  it,  for  what  girl 
could  ever  think  of  having  him !  But  to  be 
sure  he  might  have  bean  very  different  years 
ago,  when  he  was  young." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  you,"  said 
she,  "  but  I  am  often  foolish  and  hasty,  aad 
apeak  without  thought." 

M Nay,  there  is  nothing  to. forgive,"  replied 
Mr.  Ormington,  coldly,  but  carefully  averting;  his 
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front. those  pleading  eyea.  AHOodMn, 
Jelf  used  to  say  year*  ana*  then  were  many 
more  beautiful  eyea  in  the  world  than  Amy  Fita- 
allan'a,  bat  then  here  aaid  ao  frankly,  do  lo?e 
and  be  kind  to  me,  that  there  was  ao  withstand- 
ing  the^jrlanoe. 

"  Then  wo  ana  friends  again,  Mr.  Orming- 
ton!" 

44  Were  we  ever  !•• 

**  Oh,  yea,  I  hope  so,  fori  always  make  a  point 
of  being  friends  with  every  one.  Miss  St.  Au- 
byn  and  all,  aa  jon  ahaU  see,  unbeliever  that 
you  are !"  replied  Amy,  with  a  mirthful  smile. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  waa  weary  of  the  argu- 
ment, for  he  did  net  contradict  her  again,  but, 
taking  op  his  book,  went  to  read  u\  aa  Travel* 
lion  aaid,  in  peace  and  quietness. 

"  Fairly  beaten,  out  of  fib*  field,"  emaaimed 
Amy,  triumphantly,  ••  and  that,  too,  without  tin 
assistance  of  ay  gallant  knight  I  shall  team 
quite  to  do  without  him  in  rime." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  though*  TrevewiO*. 

Danorven  received  his  mothers  vtsiler  witn 
bis  usual  good-natured  kindness,  although  her 
anxious  enquiry,  and  still  more  anxious  looks, 
made  him  feef  a  return  of  his  old  dislike  creep* 
ang-over  him  like  a  night-mare.  Nay,  he  even 
fancied  that  he  walked  all  the  lamer  from  the 
consciousness  that  she  waa  watching  him. 
While  the  Countess,  penetrating  his  feelings, 
trembled  for  the  success  of  her  schemes. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  Clara,**  aaid  she,  the  first 
time  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  guest, 
"  that  you  would  be  a  little  more  guarded  he- 
fore  Dnnorven.  It  ia  very  natural  for  you  to 
feel  aa  you  do,  being  the  innocent  cause  of  that 
unfortunate  accident,  which  he  does  not  like. to 
he  reminded  of  ao  frequently,  aa  you  are  ia  the 
«onetaut  habit  of  doing  both  by  word  and  look. 
But  you  must  learn  to  conceal  what  can  only  be 
painful  to  both/' 

u  Oh,  I  wish  X  had  not  oome,"  exclaimed  Mies 
St  Aubyn,  hastily,  u  of  course  he  moat  bate  the 
very  sight  of  me— I  shoald  have  known  that ; 
but  I  thought— I  hoped—1" 

"  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  you  thought  and 
hoped*"  aaid  the  Countess,  wan  waa  atnmgely 
altered  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  bad 
grown  almost  kind  and  gentle,  and  waa  moat 
especially  ao  towards  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  who  had 
always  been  a  favorite. 

The  girl  buried  her  race  in  her  bands  and  an- 
swered not 

"  Clara,*'  continued  she,  bending  towards  her, 
"  you  love  him— you  love  Dunorven !  nay,  do 
not  tremble  thus,  my  poor  child,  it  is  a  feeling 
to  be  proud  of,  not  deny.  Aye,  and  one  of  these 
days  he  shall  love  you  again,  and  all  the  more 
for  your  long  and  unwearying  affection.  I,  his 
mother,  promise  you  this." 

"  And  you  do  not  scorn— yon  do  not  despise 
met" 

••  No,  I  pity  you,  rather." 

"  And  you  will  not  betray  me  to  him  ?" 

"  Not  for  worlds,  your  secret  is  safe  with- me. 
Kay,  more,  I  love  yon  all  the  better  for  the, 


"And  .so  it  shall  be,  Clara,  if  you  will  only 
act  with  a  little  prudence,  and  be  somewhat  x 
mere  gay  and  animated,  aad  not  look  ao  sad 
and  anxious  every  time  he  moves,  and  be  aJU 
ways  offering  to  do  things  for  him  which  he 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  perform  for  him* 
self." 

"  Bat  how  can  I  help  leaking  sad  to  see  him 
•offer?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  really  feels,  half  aa 
much  pain  from  the  accident  aa  you  imagine," 
replied  the  Countess,  "except,  indeed,  when  re* 
minded  of  it  at  the  paecisa  moment  he  bad  for- 
gotten all  about  is  by  acme  over  watchfulness. 
If  you  could  be  a  little  more*  animated^  too." 

Miss*  St.  Ajnbyn  shook  her  head,  deepairiagly. 

"  This,  then,  a  the  secret,  of  the  ill  health  aad 
changed  looks  which  have  so  alarmed  your 
friends,  of  the  cold  indifference  which  I  am  teal 
drove  a  whole  train  of  adautera  to  despair ; 
so  you  really  preferred  my  poor,  lame  1 
aefore  them  all!" 

"  Nay,  I  waa  not  sot  anmttioua  ae^ver  to  aa* 
pim  to  possess  his  love,  but  to  think  of  him  only 
waa  far  pleaaaater  than  the  adtmaetiou  of  oth- 


liea  in  my  power.1* 

'  Nay,"  aaid  the  girl,  raising  her  pale  face  for 


"  Silly  child,**  aaid  the  Countess,  1 
ftfrofttionafcaiy , 

We  fear  there  are  many  in  Hie  world  almost 
aa  SsaJshaaCtaaa  St.  Aubyn. 

•'And  if— we  will  just  imagine  such  a*  tiring 
possible,''  continued  her  eamaaniecv  ia  a  .falter- 
ing voice,  "  that  Dnuotven,  by  some  strange 
chance,  were  to  become  anddeory  dispossessed 
of  fainTSghsfuli  heritage,  and  reduced*  to.  beggary 
and  scorn— could  you  love  him  still  1" 

"Better,  a  thousand  times  better I"  replied 
Mian  St.  Aubyn,  eagerly,  "since,  he  would  then; 
need  it  all  the  mere.** 

The  ooht  and  worldly  heart  of  the  Countess 
waa  toaohed,  and  aha  leaned  her  head  upomthe 
oheajdorofher  coaapanioa  and  wept  aad  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

"Nenr  yoe  ore  ill  and.  suffering,"  aaid  the 
girl;  tenderly,  "  X  waa  sure  of  it  when  I  saw  yoej 
first,  making  so  pale  and  changed;  Can.  I  do 
netauag  in  return  for  alt  the  wild,  bright  hopes 
you  have  been  weaving  so  kindly  for  me  1" ' 

"  Nothing,  only  oontinue  to  love  my  son.,r 

"  Aa  if  I  could  obose  hut  obey  yen  in  that.*' 

"And  in  spite-of  his  seeming  coaiqoia  .aye 
even  though  you  ebouftd  suspect  his  affection* 
bestowed  upon  another,  which  I  anLauretbey 
are  not,  but  only  his  fancy  caught.  Yea  know 
it  is  not  with  men  as  with  us  who  love  .but 
once,  they  may  have  a  doaen  pmdumt*>  and  no 
real  attachments  after  all." 

Miss- St.  Aubyn  thought  of  Amy's  beauty  and 
sighed. 

"Now  go,  dear  child,*'  said  the  Oounteaa, 
"and  get  rid  of  that  aorrowfol  face  before  yon 
jam  the  party  below.  Say  I  have  the  headache, 
one  hare  lent  down,  but  do  not  let  Dunorven^. 
or  any  of  them  come  to  me,  I  would  be  alone.** 

Miaa  So,  Aubya  promised  to  obey;  and.«JHded 
away  with  a •  lighter  heart  then  see  bad  felt  for 


knowledge  of  it,  and  will  assist  you  aa  for  aa,  yearn,    His  mother  at  leaat  ay mnethieed  with, 


and  understood  her,  and  thoaehanntinf;  weree, 
One  ef  these,  days  he  shall  leae  yen  again* 


the  first  time,  "  Dunorven*s  affection  must  be!  and  al  the  naese  for  your  longand  anwunwyiag 
given  voluntarily,  or  long  and  deeply  aa  I  hove*  afflwtB*,"  sounded  almost  lAe-a  preebeoyt 
loved  him,  woe  is  me  to  say  it,  I  would  die]     "  Wbeaayn  asat  Bsjse  St-Aahyn  ieuot  prat* 
gather  than  accept  it  !**  J 
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ty  tM  whispered  Amy  to  Dunorven,  as  she  en- 
tered the  room  some  little  time  afterwards, 
looking  flusbod  and  agitated,  and  yet  strangely 
happy. 

"Yes,  now  with  that  smile,  and  that  rich 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks ;  why  cannot  she  be  al- 
ways thnsl  We  were  just  wishing  for  yon 
Miss  St.  Anbyn,"  continued  he,  making  room 
for  her  to  join  their  circle.  "  We  want  you  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  go  to-morrow  to  a  pic- 
nic in  Fern  Wood,  or  visit  the  Castle  which 
lies  a  few  miles  farther  on,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  our  inspection  for  its  antiquity,  and  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  old  rains." 

The  girl  was  about  to  negative  both  proposi- 
tions at  once,  fearing  that  the  journey  would  be 
too  long  and  fatiguing  for  him ;  bat  recollecting 
herself  jast  in  time,  evaded  the  question  byplay- 
folly  refusing  to  answer  it  at  all,  while  be  con- 
tinned  to  address  her  in  that  stiff  and  formal 
strain. 

"  Well  then,  where  shall  we  go,  Clara!"  said 
Dunorven,  and  although  he  had  not  uttered  the 
name  before  for  years,  it  came  quite  naturally. 
"  I  can  scarcely  be  a  good  judge,  knowing  so 
lHtle  of  the  neighbourhood.  What  does  Lady 
Anne  say  1" 

"  Nothing,  as  usual,"  replied  her  brother  laugh- 
ingly, "unless  that  smile  when  Trevallion  vo- 
ted for  the  Castle,  was  to  be  taken  in  token  of 
a  similar  opinion." 

"I  think  the  Castle  will  be  the  most  interest- 
ing," said  Lady  Anne  quietly. 
"  And  you,  Miss  FiUallan  1" 
"  Oh,  never  think  of  me.    I  shall  be  sore  and 
be  pleased  any  how." 

"  Yes,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  your 
unvarying  good  humour,"  said  Trevallion,  and 
for  once  he  spoke  with  frank  sincerity. 

"  Thank  you.  But  Lady  Charlotte  must  be 
included  in  your  pretty  compliment,  as  having 
an  equally  contented  spirit,  or  rather  an  equal 
indifference  on  the  subject." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  playing  the  *  antiquari- 
an,' Mr.  Ormington  V  asked  Donorven  gaily. 

"That  I  am  rather  too  old  and  feeble  to  go  so 
for  in  order  to  assume  the  character ;  and  pre- 
fer remaining  at  home  to  amuse  your  lady  motu. 


rectory  to-morrow  as  I  promised,  I  had  forgot* 
ten  that.  I  do  think  I  should  not  very  much 
care  if  it  was  to  ram  after  all ;  and  yet  this  is 
very  selfish  when  the  rest  are  so  anticipating 
the  journey ;  and  perhaps  I  may  even  have  a 
letter  before  we  start."  And  thus  dreaming. 
Amy  closed  the  casement  with  a  hopeful  smile, 
and  sought  her  peaceful  rest. 


The  Earl  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood 

u  I  suppose  we  must  take  Miss  Maxwell  to 
nlay  propriety  r  said  Lady  Charlotte. 

"  Mamma  would  be  displeased  else,"  suggest- 
ed her  sister. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  go  ?" 

"My  tilbury,  and  the  open  barouche  will  just 
hold  us  all,"  said  Trevallion. 

"Excellently  arranged  my  dear  fellow;  but 
took  at  yonder  black  cloud." 

"  Oh,  it  is  sure  not  to  rain,"  said  Amy. 

"It  never  does  on  a  party  of  pleasure,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Ormington  with  a  sneer,  although 
the  mischievous  girl  chose  to  understand  his 
words  literally. 

"No,  oertainly  not,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
such  good  authority  for  the  assertion." 

"I  wish  Cecil  was  going,"  thought  she,  as 
she  looked  out  into  the  bright  moonlight  "It 
to  strange  too  bis  not  writing,  but  perhaps  he 
may  be  very  busy;  and  yet  be  night  find  time 
if  it  was  only  just  one  line  to  say  that  he  was 
wall;  and  I  shaU  not  be  able  to  go  over  to  the 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Thb  sun  arose  as  bright  as  could  have  been 
desired  by  the  most  fastidious  pleasure  hunter. 
And  the  little  pany  met  at  breakfast  in  the  high- 
est spirits  imaginable;  even  Mrs.  Jelf,  catching 
the  contagion  of  their  mirth,  and  moving  about 
with  a  brisker  step,  as  she  gave  orders  for  the 
distribution  of  ber  carefully  packed  hampers  of 
refreshments.  "  Young  people  never  will  think 
of  these  things,"  murmured  the  worthy  house- 
keeper, "  bat  they  are  nevertheless  quite  as  ne- 
cessary to  a  party  of  pleasure,  as  light  hearts, 
and  fine  weather.  The  good  woman  was  right, 
although  her  creed  may  sound  somewhat  anti- 
romantic,  and  they  had  all  cause  to  thank  her 
for  her  foresight  before  the  day  was  over. 

Mr.  Trevallion,  after  a  great  deal  of  careful 
management,  led  away  the  Lady  Anne  in  tri- 
umph to  his  tilbury,  looking  as  proud  of  her  as 
he  well  m  ight  While  Lady  Charlotte  wb isper- 
ed  to  Amy,  that  her  sister  reminded  her  of  a. 
bride  in  that  white  dress  and  deep  veil.  And 
the  Countess  sighed  and  half  turned  away,  as 
Trevallion  kissed  his  hand  to  her  with  a  face 
glowing  with  happiness. 

"  Take  care  of  her,"  whispered  the  mother, 
she  who  had  feared  nothing  until  of  late. 

"  With  my  life  !"  replied  the  young  man  fer- 
vently, "  and  thank  you  for  trusting  her  with 
me."  He  seemed  about  to  add  something  more, 
but  the  horses  becoming  suddenly  restiff,  he 
broke  off  abruptly,  and  hastened  to  take  a  sear 
beside  his  fair  companion. 

"  Were  you  frightened,  Anne  %  He  is  very 
quiet  in  general,  only  a  little  impatient  to  be  off. 

"Not  in  the  toast,"  replied  the  girt,  shaking* 
back  her  sunny  curls. 
*  We  shall  have  a  delightful  drivel" 
"I  hope  so." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it    How  can  it  be  otherwise  1" 

"It  is  a  beautiful  morning  certainly,"  said 

Lady  Anne,  half  averting  that  fair  face  wherein 

lay  his  sunshine.    And  she  knew  it  too,  for  all 

her  apparent  unconsciousness. 

Miss  St.  Aubyn  looked  quite  fascinating  in 
the  prettiest  little  Parisian  oonnet  imaginable, 
made  of  pale  pink  crape,  which  shed  a  faint 
delicate  bloom  upon  her  varying  complexion, 
and  completely  won  Lady  Charlotte's  bean. 
And  although  Amy  had,  as  usual,  nothing J>ut  a 
coarse  straw,  and  a  simple  white  ribbon,  yet 
heroines  as  a  matter  of  course  look  well  in  any- 
thing, and  so  Lord  Dunorven  seemed  to  think, 
if  one  might  judge  from  his  countenance. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  four  ladies  should  oc- 
cupy the  inside  of  the  carriage,  and  Dunorven 
ride  on  the  box.  A  proposition  which  Miss  St. 
Aubyn  recollected  herself  only  just  in  time  to 
prevent  disputing,  being  about  to  offer  to  ex- 
change  places  with  him,  for  fear  he  should  no: 
find  a  comfortable  rest  for  his  foot  out-side. 
The  Countess  smiled  faintly  as  she  marked  all 
this. 
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11 1  wish  yon  were  going  with  us,  dear  moth- 
er V  said  Dunorven. 

"  Nay,  I  fear  I  should  not  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  keeping  in  order  so  many  noisy  spirit*." 

"But  in  that  case,"  said  Miss  St.  Aubyn, 
"we  would  all  engage  to  be  very  quiet." 

"No,  I  should  only  interfere  with  your  enjoy- 
ment." 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Ormington  is  not  yet  up," 
said  Lady  Charlotte. 

'<  Oh  1  yet,"  replied  Amy,  "  I  saw  him  just 
.  now  looking  towards  the  west,  and  prognosti- 
cating rain  before  the  day  was  over,  like  an  old 
taven  as  he  is !" 

"They  say,"  exclaimed  a  cold  measured 
voice  behind  her,  "  that  the  appearance  of  one 
.  of  these  birds  generally  indicates  some  coining 
misfortune  I" 
The  girl  shuddered  involuntarily. 
"You  know  the  old  adage,  Mr.  Ormington," 
said  she  recovering  herself  almost  immediately, 
and  meeting  his  keen  gaze  with  a  careless  ami 
laughing  brow,  "about  listeners  never  hearing 
-any  good  of  themselves?    Good  bye!  and  a 
.quiet  day  to  yon  I" 

"  A  merry  day  to  yon!"  replied  the  old  man 
with  the  same  immoveable  countenance. 

u  Thank  you,"  said  Amy,  springing  into  the 
carriage  with  a  light  step.  And  they  drove 
rapidly  awav  in  order  to  overtake  Trevallion 
who  had  bad  soW  moments  the  start  of  them, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  maintain  the  advantage 
thus  gained. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  more  joyous  party, 
and  if  Miss  Maxwell  was  a  little  more  silent, 
.she  was  not  a  whit  less  happy  than  the  rest 

"  There  seems  to  me  only  one  thing  wanting 
to  complete  our  felicity,"  said  Lady  Charlotte. 
"  And  what  is  that,  my  fair  sister— the  roc's 

.«ggr 

'*  No,  Saucebox !  bat  a  few  more  beaux  One 
gentlemen  is  scarcely  enough  for  four  ladies, 
and  Anne  is  much  the  best  off  possessing  a 
whole  one  to  herself." 

Perhaps  Amy  half  agreed  with  her  in  her  in- 
most heart,  that  is  if  she  could  have  chosen  her 
own  companion,  not  else.  Bat  Miss  St.  Aubyn 
declared  herself  quite  satisfied.  And  Donorven. 
feeling,  as  he  said,  the  awful  responsibility  of 
bis  situation,  exerted  himself  so  much  to  amuse 
and  entertain  them,  that  he  was  as  good  as  any 
two  men  at  least.  So  that  Clara,  gazing  upon 
his  bright  and  animated  countenance,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and  humour, 
forgot  to  wonder  if  his  foot  was  at  all  painful, 
^and  enjoyed  herself  as  much  as  the  rest  Do- 
norven was  just  the  sort  of  companion  for  a  day's 
pleasure,  aid  how  much  of  our  pleasure  de- 
pends upon  our  companions  at  those  times. 

11  I  wonder  whether  Lady  Anne  has  enjoyed 
herself  as  much  as  we  have,"  said  her  sister,  as 
,they  drew  near  the  termination  of  their  jonrnev. 

"Quite  as.  much,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
only  in  her  own  quiet  way ;  Trevallion  will  take 
care  of  that." 

"  How  much  he  is  improved,"  said  Miss  St 
.Aubyn,  ('since  1  met  him  last  in  Italy." 

"  Ah !  we  are  all  altered  since  then,  as  for  you, 
Clara,  I  protest  I  should  not  have  known  you. 
"Why  you  hare  laughed  more  within  the  last 
Ave  minutes  than  you  did  all  the  time  you  staid 
there." 

"  Have  II"  said  the  girl  with  a  faint  blush. 

"  Yen  indeed,  and  it  becomes  yon  a  thousand 
times  better  than  those  sentimental  airs  which 


most  girls  think  it  so  interesting  to  assume. 
Depend  upon  it  a  woman  never  looks  so  well  as 
when  she  smiles." 

"  Some  have  imagined  her,"  said  Amy,  "and 
Poets  especially,  most  captivating  in  tears. 
But  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  both  unnat- 
ural and  absurd,  since  our  eyes  naturally  get 
red  and  swollen  In  those  cases." 

"  They  must  have  meant,"  suggested  MissSt 
Aubyn,  "those  April  showers  of  grief  which  are 
over  again  in  a  moment.  For  long  continued 
suffering  is  certainly  no  beaotiner  of  the  com- 
plexion/' 

"Give  me  the  sunshine  in  preference  to  the 
shower!"  said  Dunorven. 

"But  the  son  cannot  always  shine.  The 
night  must  come  at  length  I"  replied  Amy.  in  a 
tone  that  sounded  strangely  sad,  although  she 
it  not 


"And  then  we  have  the  moon,  only  a  degree 
less  bright,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  fair !" 

"Now  we  are  coming  back  to  sentiment 
again,1'  said  Miss  St  Aubyn,  laughingly. 

"  Welt  I  suppose  one  cannot  do  entirely  with- 
out it  Bat  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  Castle 
already  t" 

".How  soon!"  exclaimed  Miss  St  Aubyn, 
while  even  Amy,  in  spite  of  her  occasionally 
wandering  thoughts,  had  found  the  ride  too  short 

"How  soon!*  repeated  Lady  Anne,  as  she 
came  forward  with  her  companion  to  welcome 
them,  having  previously  arrived.  M  We  did  not 
expect  you  just  yet !" 

"  Or  want  us  either,  by  the  look  of  it,"  thought 
Dunorven. 

"  Well,  sister,  have  yon  had  a  pleasant  rider* 
asked  Lady  Charlotte. 

"Oh,  so  pleasant !*  and  the  girl's  looks  said 
more  than  her  words,  whieb  were  very  few. 

"  So  have  we,  and  we  are  going  to  have  din- 
net  now,  as  good  Mrs.  Jerf  advised,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  inspect  the  ruins." 

Lady  Anne  put  up  her  pretty  lip  with  a  look 
of  young  lady-like  contempt  at  the  idea  of  din- 
ner, but,  nevertheless,  it  was  most  welcome  to 
all,  and  enjoyed  the  more  for  being  nana  ken  of 
seated  on  the  men,  soft  grass,  and  without  a 

auarter  part  of  the  necessaries  appertaining  to 
lis  meal.  For  they  could  neither'  find  half 
plates,  or  knives  and  forks  enough,  or  even 
glasses.  But,  then,  who  cares  for  such  things 
at  a  pie*nic?  nay,  we  verily  believe  it  Is  in  gen- 
eral a  thousand  times  better  to  be  obliged  to 
shift  without  them ;  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  variety.  But  Mrs.  Jeif  should  have  looked 
after  these  concerns.  So  she  did,  and  in  her 
over  carefulness  stowed  them  away  where  no 
one  else  bat  herself  would  ever  have  thought  of 
seeking  for  them. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Amv,  "  we  shall  do  very 
well  as  it  Is,  and  mast  share  oar  plates  and 
classes  without  quarrelling  over  them.  Here, 
Lady  Anne,  is  one  for  you  and  Mr.  Trevallion." 
The  young  girl  addressed  lifted  her  large  eyes 
wonderiogly  to  the  face  of  her  aristocratic  con> 

Knion,  who  appealed  infinitely  amused  and  de- 
jhted  with  the  arrangement ;  and,  as  it  would 
seem  by  her  manner,  soon  became  quite  recon- 
ciled to  its  novelty. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  other  acci- 
dents of  the  day,  nothing  could  have  tamed  out 
better  or  more  exhilarating  than  the  cbampaigne ; 
and  Miss  Maxwell  was  obliged  to  caution  Lord 
Dunorven  more  than  once  not  to  take  too  much, 
lor  he  was  if  the  truth  moat  be  spoken,  some- 
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what  wearied  w*n  his  exertions,  and  sought  to 
recover  himself  thus. 

M  It  is  Miss  Fitzallan,"  said  be,  laughingly. 

"Oh,  what  a  story/'  exclaimed  Amy,  "1  pro- 
test I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you 
after  that,  unless  yon  go  down  upon  your  knees 
this  instant,  and  retract  your  words." 

Dunorven  immediately  obeyed  her,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  all  hot  Miss  St  Antoyn.  who 
could  not  help  feeling  a  secret  pang  of  jealousy 
although  she  knew  it  was  but  in  jest. 

"Rise,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Amy,  extending  her 
hand  with  playful  condescension,  "  for  this  once 
yeu  aw  forgiven,  but  beware  how  yon  offend 
again,"  and  D.unorven,  first  beading  down  to 
seal  his  pardon  upon  that  iair  hand,  arose  as  she 
had  desired  him. 

"We  are  not  alone  here  to-day,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  a  gentleman  yonder,  quietly  amusing 
himself  by  watching  ear  proceedings.1' 

"  Oh,  where  ?"  exclaimed  Amy, "  what  must 
he  have  thought  of  as  1" 

"  What  does  it  matter  %  But  he  has  disap- 
peared again  now.  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet1 
with  him  somewhere  about  the  ruins,  for  I  can! 
tell  you  he  is  a  splendid  looking  fellow."  ' 

"1  hope  we  may  in  that  case,"  said  Lady 
ChariotieT  ■ 

The  mine,  for  a  wonder,  were  qerite  as  bean-: 
tiful  and  picturesque  as  any  of  the  party  had; 
expected  to  find  them;  and  as  they  stood  Wore 
the  ancient  and  ivy-covered  walls,  even  Treval- 
lion  forgot  to  compare  them  to  the  more  classic 
antiquities  of  hie  favorite  Italy,  and  looking  Into 
Lady  Anne's  clear,  soft  eyes,  never  missed  'the 
scarcely  bluer  skies  of  the  sweet  south ;  and 
presently,  either  by  accident  or  design,  they 
weve  suddenly  ndssiag  from  among  the  little 

Soup,  or,  rather,  had  awappcarred  from  thence, 
r  ntxene  missed  them  very  maeh. 

Miss  Maxwell  thought,  perhaps,  that  she  had 
sufficiently  discharged  her  duties  as  ttepervue 
for  the  present,  and  being  unequal  to  any  fur- 
ther fatigue,  ehose  a  quiet  Book,  and,  drawing  a 
book  from  her  pocket,  began  to  read.  Her 
studies  every  ttownndthen  pleasantly  interrupt- 
ed by  a  wild  buret  of  far-off  laughter,  or  the  ham 
of  merry  voices  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

Presently  they  came,  in  their  wanderings,  to 
a  long,  spiral  staircase,  much  decayed,  and  lead- 
ing originally,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Castle  tur- 
ret, although  it  was  questionable  whether  one 
could  penetrate  as  fiur  in  its  present  tottering 
condition. 

"  Do  not  go,"  whispered  Miss  St.  Anbyn  to 
Amy.  "  it  is  not  safe  for  him;  and  if  you  stay 
here  he  wiUnot  attempt  it." 

The  gild  started  at  the  earnest  manner  m  which 
the  words  were  uttered. 

"  Thank  yon/'  said  she,  "for  reminding  me, 
for  I  am  often  too  thoughtless  to  remember  these 
things  for  myself  at  the  right  time,  but  I  finfey 
your  refnsal  would  have  been  sufficient.* 

11  Now,"  exclaimed  Dunorven,  "who's  for  an 

ftivMlIlM)'' 

"  Mot  I,"  said  Mies  fit.  Anbyn,  with  a  look  of 

wearinestthat  was  only  half  feii^jied. 

"  Then  yon  most  not  mind  toeing  left  behtBu>.M 

"Go  along,"  said  Amy.  "We  wlH  wait  for 

you"  and  she  flung  herself  down  upon  the  grass 

as  sbeepoke.  ^         ° 

!'  S?  ^i688  7°™  do»M  wP,led  Dunorven. 

"  Then  be  unlet  and  remain  where  you  are," 
and  Amy,  gtaaciug  at  Mfas  St.  Aanyn  wfth 
something  of  triumph  at  the  snocesso/the  ma- 


nurarae,  met  a  look  of  wild  agony  mat  haunted 
her  for  weeks  afterwards. 

"You  are  not  wellT'  she  whispered. 

"Yes,  quite  well ;  do  not  mind  me." 

"  But  I  cannot  help  it  while  you  look;  so  pale 
and  sad." 

"Do  I  took  sad T 

"Not  now,"  said  Amy,  as  a  strange  smQe 
wreathed  mockingly  about  the  white  lips  o£  her 
agitated  companion.  "But  sit  still  and  rest, 
you  are  tired  I  dare  say ,  or  affected  by  the  gloom 
of  these  old  ruins.  You  will  be  hettar  pres- 
ently" 

Miss  St.  Aubyn  thanked  her,  and  said  that 
the  dare  say  she  should.  But  it  did  not  seem 
very  like  it. 

In  epite  of  ail  Lord  Dunorven  had  said  about 
Trevallion  and  Lady  Anne,  he  contrived,  before 
the  day  was  over,  to  do  the  very  same  thing; 
and  separating  himself  and  Amy  from  the  rent 
of  the  party,  quite  by  accident  of  course,  they 
sat  down  together  by  what  had  once  been  the 
brink  of  en  ornamental  fountain,  although  the 
waters  were  long  since  dried  up,  and  the  ancient 
carved  work  mouldered  away;  a 4eelingof  cause- 
leas  sadness,  the  natural  result  of  their  late  noisy 
mirth,  stealing  over  the  minds  of  each. 

"  Hew  many,"  said  Dunorven,  "  may  have 
ant  as  we  are  now  sitting  upon  this 'very  spot,  as 
full  of  hope  and  joy,  who  have  tong  since  de- 
scended into' the  cold  grave.  How  many  more, 
pleasure  hunters  like  ourselves,  will  come  and 
go,  leaving  no  trace  behind." 

"Both  I* lh%r  said  Amy. 

"  And  'if  so  Short  and  fleeting,  it  seems  almost 
a  duty  that  we  Should  make  the  most  we  can  of 
it,  and  not  let  an  hour  pass  by  if  possible  nnen- 
joyed." 

"(Or  tmemployed,"  suggested  the  girl,  gently, 
"  since  existence  is  not  merely  bestowed  upon 
us  to  be  converted  into  one  long  summer  holi- 
day." 

"And  bew«an  we  employ  it  better  than  by 
seeking  to  love  and  be  beloved  1" 

"Aye,  therein  lies  the  charm  of  lift,"  replied 
the  girl,  with  dlasped  bands  and  dreamy  eyes. 
While  her  thoughts,  like  glad  messengers,  went 
wandering  tar  away,  add  the  passionate  gaze  of 
her  companion  was  all  unheeded.' 

"We  nerve  known  each  other  a  long  time, 
now,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  it  seems  soj  but  then  I  knew  you  al- 
oe* as  well  at  tint  eight  as  I  do  at  present. 
There  are  some  people  with  whom  it  happens 
iktM»  ' 


"Love  at  first  sight,"  suggested  Dunorven, 
half  abashed  at  his  own  daring. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  hie  companion.  Inno- 
cently. Z 

*Do  yon  remember  when  I  saw  yon  first, 

SnnrV 

"-Yes,  well."  replied  the  girl,  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  of  Cecil  Grey  at  that  moment,  than, 
her  present  companion. 

"  And  the  flowers  you  threw  mo  V* 

«  Ah  1  that  was  Very  Ibotfeb* 

"Very  kind,  rather— I  hare  preserved  them 
ever 'since!* 

"Is  It  possible  I"  exclaimed  Amy,  in  surprise, 
net  numtogled  wfth  embarrassment,  as  she  re- 
called to  mind  all  that  had  passed  between  her- 
self and  Cecil  on  that  night;  while  her  hesita- 
tion encouraged  her  companion  to  proceed, 

"  Amy,  from  that  moment  my  fete  was  sealed, 
and  I  loved  yon  better  than  aught  else  in  the 
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ffhotowoila1 1  FaW— n*rther-~rank—pride— 
what  are  they  to  aw  now,  compared  to  the  hope 
that  this  affection  has  not  been  cherished  nlio- 
getber  in  mto-^tbat  you  will  not  scorn  ma  be- 
cause I*m  not  as  other  men  1" 
"  Obi  not  scorn !"  interrupted  the  girl,  quickly. 
"God  bless  yon,  dearest,  for  those  words  t— 
for  that  look  I  And  you  will  be-  mine— mine  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle  which  may  be  urged 
against  oar  union !"  and  once  again  he  sank  at 
her  feet,  and  clasped  her  eoW  heads  passionately 
in  his. 

44  Lord  Dunorven,"  began  the  bewildered  Amy, 
"you  astonish— yon  frighten  met" 

«  Only  tell  me  that  I  have  not  offended  yon  by 
any  presumption." 

"No,  I  should  be  grateful,  TBtber:  but— " 
here  she  paused  suddenly,  and  Uttered  a  faint 
scream  of  terror.  White  Dunorven  sprang  op 
from  bis  kneeling  posture,  time  enough  to  catch 
a  hasty  glimpse  or  a  rapidly  retreating  figure. 

"Ah!  there  has  been  some  listener  the  same, 
most  likely,  whom  1  observed  once  before  to-day. 
'  But  vou  are  pale,  Amy—yon  trembler 

11  Leave  me  P  exclaimed  the  girl,  suddenly 
bursting  into  tears.    "  For  heaven's  sake  leave 
me!" 
"  What,  here  alone  f 
u  Then  let  us  seek  ou*r  natty." 
"Are  you  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  me  for 
only  a  few  moments  longer*?    I  hare  so  much 
to  say— so  much  to  explain !" 

"Not  for  a  single  instant !*  replied  the  girl, 
vehemently,  while  her  glance  stiff  wandered 
eagerly  around,  as  though  in  search  of  some 
one. 

"Then  I  will  not  sedr  to  detain  yon  against 
your  will,  but  choose  some  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  a  suit  which  I  would  fain  believe, 
hi  spite  of  this  strange  agitation,  is  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  yon.  Oh  1  Amy,  if  you  would 
but  answer  me  this  one  question !  Do  you--can 
you  love  mel" 

"Not  as  yon  would  have' me/*  said  the  girl, 
gently,  anxious  to  soAen  the  pain  of  disappoint- 
ment,  and  blaming  herself  for  her  long  and  wil- 
ful blindness  as  to  the  real  state  of  bis  feelings. 
But  that  very  gentleness  deceived  him. 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  love  me  your  own 
way,  dear  one !    Only  smile  again." 

At  this  moment  toe  voice  of  one  of  the  do- 
mestics was  heard  m  search  of  them ;  and  on 
emerging  from  the  rains,  they  found  the  rest  of 
the  party  already  seated  and  ready  for  starting. 
Lady  Anne  having  preferred  returning  home  in 
the  barouche,  and  TrevaTHon,  in  consequence, 
taken  quiet  possession  of  his  friend's  seat  upon 
the  box. 

"  Where  have  you  been  1  we  have  been  seek- 
Jng  you  for  the  last  "hour,"  said  Miss  Maxwell. 
"  Yon  know  we  promised  the  Countess  to  be 
sure  and  set  back  before  dusk.* 

"And  I  am  to  drive  Trevaflton's  tilbury,  1 
suppose  T  said  Danorven,  adroitly  evading  the 
first  question,  but  looking  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased with  the  arrangement,  which  had  been 
made  quite  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Miss 
St.  Aubyn,  who,  settinr  aside  all  selfish  consid- 
erations, dreaded  the  fatigue  of  this  new  exer- 
tion, and  half  feared  that  he  had  taken  a  little 
too  much  champagne  at  dinner  to  render  him  a 
very  steady  driver. 

"If  you  do  not  like  to  trust  yourself  with 
Danorven,  I  dare  say  we  can  make  room  for 
you,  my  dear!"  said  the  good-natured  Miss 


Maxwell,  noticing  Amy's  pate  and  agitated 
countenance,  and  squeezing  herself  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass  as  she  spoke. 

"Obi  if  yon  would  I  should  be  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  or  perhaps  Lady  Charlotte,  or 
Miss  St  Aubyn  would  not  mind  taking  my  place 
io  the  tilbury  T 

■•  Thank  you  for  both  of  us,"  said  Lady  Char- 
lotte laughingly,  "but  our  necks  are  quite  as  val- 
uable as  yours." 
Clara  longed  to  speak  but  dared  not. 
"  Oh !  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  replied  Amy. 
"  Then  What  are  you  afraid  oft"  asked  Tre- 
varlkm,  with  his  old  sneer. 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  but  continued  to  gaze 
wistfully  at  the  vacant  seat  which  Miss  Max- 
well had  so  kindly  proffered. 

a  Came,  come,  my  Amy,  this  is  very  silly  \" 
whispered  Danorven  in  a  soothing  tone,  as  he 
drew  her  reluctantly  away,  and  yet  with  some- 
thing of  triumph  too,  at  the  thought  of  having 
her  all  to  himself  for  the  next  two  hours. 

Oh,  those  long  weary  hours  for  our  poor  hero- 
ine !  How  endless  they  seemed,  and  were  only 
once  interrupted  by  a  gentleman  passing  them 
on  horseback,  at  a  rapid  pace,  who  turned  round 
for  an  instant,  during  which  his  flashing  eyes  nest- 
ed upon  Amy's  sad  and  colourless  face,  and  was 
out  of  sight  again  almost  immediately. 

"  The  very  same  who  was  watching  us  at  din- 
ner !"  exclaimed  Danorven.  "  and  again  by  the 
ruined  fountain ;  I  nope  he  has  been  amused." 

His  companion  did  not  reply;  she  seemed 
stunned  and  bewildered,  and  the  low  passionate 
vows,  and  kind,  soothing  words  or  the  young 
Lord,  fell  alike  unheeded  on  her  ear,  nay,  we  are 
not  sure  that  she  ever  heard  them ;  and  so  ended 
this  party  of  pleasure  for  her. 

Oh !  when  was  it  ever  otherwise  1  After  all 
these  picnics  are  very  foolish  things,  whether  in 
real  life  or  in  fiction.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
day  turns  out  showery,  not  a  good  thorough  soak- 
ing rain,  when  people  may  stay  quietly  at  home, 
and  grumble  to  their  bean's  content,  or  solace 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  their  enjoyment  is 
only  postponed ;  but  just  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
tempting  us  to  all  manner  of  absurdities  in  the 
shape  of  tulle  bonnets  and  thin  shoes,  and  then  a 
succession  of  heavy  storms,  between  the  intervals 
of  which  that  same  mocking  sunshine  smiles  gai- 
ly out,  as  though  it  were  amusing  itself  with  the 
sight  of  our  perplexities;  or,  should  the  weather 
be  propitious,  the  very  persons  we  most  want- 
ed to  meet  are  sure  to  have  a  pressing  engage- 
ment elsewhere,  or  sprain  their  ancles,  or  get  a 
sick  headache,  just  at  the  very  time,  or  what  is 
worse  still,  take  offence  where  none  is  meant, 
and  spoil  all  pleasure  both  for  themselves  and  us 
by  cold,  estranged  looks. 

The  very  brightest  and  happiest  may  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  the  journey  of  life.  All  is 
sunshine  and  gavety— we  start  off  in  the  wildest 
spirits  imaginable— tittle  things  move  us  to  peals- 
of  joyous  laughter— we  point  out  to  each  other 
in  ecstacy,  the  birds— the  flowers— the  green  fields 
—the  rose  clustering  in  picturesque  loveliness 
around  many  an  humble  dwelling.  The  idea  of 
love  in  a  cottage  seems  a  very  charming  and  nat- 
ural one,  and  we  forget  that  summer  does  not. 
last  all  the  year,  and  that  the  roses  will  ever  fade/ 
A  sudden  longing  takes  possession  of  our  minds 
for  a  glpsey  fife  in- those  green,  sunny  lanes— it 
must  be  so  free— so  joyous !— as  if  the  sun  al- 
ways shone  there.  Perhaps,  a  few  linger  to  have 
their  fortunes  told,  but  whether  the  future  be  shad- 
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owed  forth  as  bright  or  dark,  they  only  laugh; 
Tor  the  present  is  all  in  all — and  so  passes  away 
that  long  Summer  day. 

Bui  gradually  they  grow  weary;  depression 
succeeds  as  usual  to  excitement,  and  a  silence, 
almost  a  sadness  gathers  over  the  late  joyous 
party.  The  birds,  and  flowers,  and  rose-covered 
cottages  of  the  morning  seem  but  a  dream.  The 
gip>ey  warning,  unheeded  at  the  time,  comes 
back  in  the  changed  state  of  their  feelings  like  a 
prophecy — fewer  words  are  uttered,  but  we  cling 
closer  and  more  fondly  to  the  beloved  compan- 
ion of  the  day,  never  heeding  how  the  freshneta 
of  their  beauty  may  be  dimmed— green,  roman- 
tic glades  and  flowery  nooks,  that  would  have 
made  us  wild  with  delight  only  a. few  hours  since, 
are  passed  in  silence,  and  we  have  but  one  long, 

[reaming  wish— to  be  at  borne.  The  day,  or  the 
ife  which  we  would  have  it  shadow  out,  may 
have  been  marked  by  but  few  cares,  and  yet  how 
we  pine  oftentimes  to  lie  down  and  rest  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  Countess  stood  looking  out  for  them  aa 
the  carriages  drove  up  to  the  door,  in  the  very 
spot  from  which  she  bad  watched  them  depart, 
and  she  smiled  as  Trevallion  led  Lady  Anne  to- 
wards her. 

"  You  see  I  have  brought  her  back  safely,  and 
now  you  will  trust  me  again  will  you  not  1 

"  Yes,  certainly  Mr.  Trevallion.  And  so  you 
have  had  a  pleasant  day,  Anne  1" 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  pleasant  dear  mamma!'1 

"  And  you  Clara?7*  for  Charlotte's  merry  face 
spoke  for  itself. 

Miss  St.  Aubyn's  answer  was  somewhat  less 
sincere,  and  yet  she  tried  to  smile  as  she  uttered 
it.    And  there  was  no  one  to  notice  poor  Amy's 

Sale  face,  and  heavy  eyes,  as  she  crept  away  to 
er  own  apartment,  and  wished,  oh !  how  eager- 
ly, that  she  could  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  except  it  might  be  Mr.  Ormington,  from 
whose  keen  gaze  she  involuntarily  shrank  j  or 
Lord  Dunorven,  who  was  both  vexed  and  griev- 
ed by  her  strange  agitation. 

"  Why  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  child  1"  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Jelf,  as  she  came  up  stairs  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  hear  from  Amy  how  the  party  bad  gone 
off,  and  all  about  it,  and  found  her  with  heriead 
howed  down  upon  her  hands,  indulging  in  the 
quiet  luxury  or  a  good  fit  of  crying,  for,  when 
the  heart  is  full  almost  to  bursting,  there  is  no 
greater.  "  Are  you  ill  1"  the  good  housekeeper 
forgot  that  we  oftcner  weep  for  mental  than 
bodily  suffering. 

M  No,  only  tired." 

"  Why  you  rode  all  the  way  there  and  back. 
But  come,  let  roe  take  off  your  bonnet — and  for 
goodness  sake,"  added  Mrs.  Jelf,  half  starting  as 
the  girl  lifted  up  her  bead  at  length,  "do  bathe 
your  eyes  a  little  before  you  go  down  stairs." 

"And  must  I  got" 

"To  be  sure,  the  Countess  would  think  it  so 
strange  else,  for  you  to  complain  of  fatigue  when 
the  young  ladies  are  not  the  least  bit  tired."  And 
the  worthy  Housekeeper  with  all  her  kindness, 
seemed  to  be  a  little  astonished  too.  "  Besides 
a  cup  of  tea  will  quite  revive  you." 

Amy  arose  mechanically, and  began  to  smooth 
out  the  tangled  curls  of  her  bright  hair. 

"  There  has  been  no  letter  for  me  I  suppose  T* 

"No  indeed,  but  surely  you  are  not  such  a 


silly  child  as  to  he  worrying  yourself  about  that! 
and  thinking  Mr.  Cecil  must  needs  be  ill  because 
he  does  not  write  at  the  exact  time  be  promised ; 
when  he  may  have  a  thousand  things  to  occupy 
his  attention.  But  there,  do  not  begin  to  cry 
again,  you  will  have  one  1  dare  say  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  will  bring  it  in  myself,  and  lay  it 
upon  your  pillow  against  you  awake,  if  you  will 
only  be  a  little  patient  and  reasonable." 

Soothed  by  her  kind  voice  rather  than  by  the 
words  themselves,  Amy  checked  the  rising  sob, 
and  having  bathed  her  eves,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  dark  tresses  of  her  long  hair  so  as  to 
shade  that  pale,  sad  face,  entered  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  step  so  changed  and  heavy,  that 
even  Dunorven  never  looked  up  until  she  bad 
passed  him,  and  taken  her  seat  in  the  most  out 
of  the  way  corner  of  the  apartment,  although  he 
had  been  saving  a  place  for  her  by  his  side,  with 
all  kinds  of  manoeuvres  for  the  last  quarter*  of  aa 
hour. 

Of  all  the  party  Lady  Anne  was  the  feast  fa- 
tigued, either  because  she  had  been  very  happy, 
or  very  quiet,  for  she  was  one  of  those  who  never 
exert  themselves  more  than  they  can  help,  and 
are  not  in  consequence  subject  to  those  fits  of  al- 
ternate gaiety  or  depression,  often  observable  in 
persons  of  a  more  excitable  temperament  But 
nevertheless  Trevallion  would  insist  upon  it  that 
she  must  be  sadly  tired,  arranging  with  his  own 
hands  the  pillow  behind  her  back,  and  the  otto- 
man at  her  feet,  and  bringing  her  coffee,  Ac. 
And  after  all  it  is  very  delightful  to  be  so  watch- 
ed and  waited  upon.  Once  or  twice  Lady  Char- 
lotte wondered  to  herself  what  tbey  would  possi- 
bly have  left  to  tell  one  another.  And  we  have 
often  marvelled  at  the  same  thing  under  similar 
circumstances.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
courtship  to  the  uninitiated. 

Even  the  Countess  herself  could  scarcely  for- 
bear smiling  at  Dunorven's  account  of  their  per 
plexities,  told  in  his  drollest  manner  with  the 
hope  of  amusing  poor  Amy.  Or  his  description 
of  the  handsome  stranger  who  had  hovered  it 
would  seem,  in  their  neighbourhood  greater  part 
of  the  day,  evidently  attracted  by  one  of  the  la- 
dies. Or  it  may  be,  a  rejected  admirer  of  Miss 
St.  Aubyn's,  for  he  remembered  now  that  she  had 
been  strangely  and  causelessly  agitated,  and 
complained  or- the  heat,  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  young  ladies  at  such  times. 

Clara  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  but  she 
would  rather  he  should  think  thus,  than  have 
any  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  her  momenta- 
ry weakness. 

"And  is  it  not  just  as  likely  to  have  been  a 
lover  of  Miss.  Fttzallan's  1"  asked  Mr.  Orming- 
ton. rivetting  his  keen  gaze  upon  the  pale  face 
and  shrinking  form  of  her  whom  he  had  named. 

I(  Certainly  not,  as  you  would  have  admitted 
had  you  seen  bis  withering  and  scornful  glance 
as  he  dashed  by  us  on  our  return.  No  lover 
would  have  looked  thus." 

"Unless  he  had  been  jealous." 

"  Or  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  face  he 
had  expected  to  see,  no,  Clara  shall  have  all  the 
credit  of  it.— See  bow  conscious  she  is  looking !" 

"How  foolish  you  are  Dunorven,  as  if  any 
one  would  take  so  much  trouble  about  me." 

"And  why  not  Clara  1" 

"  Oh,  first  of  all,  I  am  not  handsome  enough 
to  be  the  heroine  of  your  romance,"  and  there 
was  a  blending  of  sadness  in  the  assumed  play- 
fulness with  which  she  spoke. 

"But  then  you  have  that  *  something  than 
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"beauty  dearer;*  and  hare  yon  not  always  observ- 
ed tuat  our  best  authors  generally  prefer  sketch- 
ing a  mere  shadowy  outline  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  reader's  imagination,  abide  the  most  exqui- 
site, and  minute  description,  is  quite  sure  to  of- 
ftnd  almost  as  many  as  it  pleases.  J>o  you  not 
remember,  Trevallion,  when  we  first  read  Wal- 
ter Scott's  '  Ivanhoe,'  or  rather  when  you  read  it 
aloud  to  me.  for  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  how,  on 
•coming  to  thai  glorious  picture  of  the  Jewess 
Rebecca,  too  flung  down  the  book  declaring  that 
you  bated  dark  women  {" 

Trevallion  laughed,  and  confessed  with  a  half 
glance  at  the  transparent  brow,  and  fair,  sunny 
•curb  of  the  Lady  Anne,  that  he  maintained  the 
same  opinion  stflL 

"And  yet,"  said  Miss  St  Aubyn,  "all  the 
best  and  noblest  cseaiions  of  fiction  emanating 
as  they  do  from  a  deep  study  of  human  nature, 
must  naturally  have  weir  prototypes  in  the 
world ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  lit- 
erature consists  in  tracing  them  out,  which  we 
-could  not  do  if  the  author's  descriptions  were 
act  so  graphic  and  vivid  that  we  seem  to  recog- 
nise the  individual  at  a  glance,  or  fancy  that  we 
•do,  which  is  all  the  same." 

"Yes,  I  remember,11  said  Lady  Charlotte, 
"that  beautiful  girl  we  always  used  to  call 
Diana  Vernon,  until  it  grew  so  much  into  a 
thabit,  that  Dunorven,  one  day  when  we  were 
•out  riding,  and  had  to  go  there  with  a  message 
from  mamma,  actually  bid  the  groom  enquire 
if  Miss  Vernon  was  within,  at  which  the  poor 
man  looked  quite  bewildered,  and  ventured  to 
suggest  in  the  civilest  manner  that  it  was  just 
possible  we  might  have  mistaken  the  house,  for 
Lady  Rivers  lived  there.  'Well  then,  ask  for 
Lady  Rivers,  it's  all  the  same,'  said  my  brother.1' 
"And  then  my  anod,  awkward,  and  simple- 
hearted  tutor,"  continued  Dunorven,  "  was  there 
ever  a  more  correct  resemblance  of  Domine 
Sampson  1  He  never  opened  his  lips  but  I  ex- 
-pected  to  bear  bim  exclaim  '  prodigious !'  which 
seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
•character." 

Ah  1  they  should  have  lived  a  few  years  later 
to  enjoy  all  this  to  perfection;  for  the  Genius 
was  yet  unborn  which  in  our  own  times  stamps 
so  powerful  an  impress  of  nature  and  reality 
upon  the  ideal  creations  of  his  teeming  fancy, 
that  we  recognise  them  continually  with  a  start 
-of  pleasure  amid  the  daily  and  familiar  walks 
of  life.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  among 
their  circle  of  acquaintances  a  Mrs.  Nickleby,  a 
^oesipping,  motherly  sort  of  body,  who  likes 
nothing  better  than  talking  of  herself  or  her  chil- 
dren.   And  recalls  past  events  by  remembering 
how  on  that  very  da?  they  bad  a  leg  of  lamb  and 
•peas  for  dinner,  ana  Mr.  So  and  so  dropped  in 
just  as  the  servants  were  clearing  it  away,  she 
was  sore  it  was  Mr.  So  and  so,  because  she  had . 
on  a  lavender  silk  gown  at  the  time,  almost  new, 
and  he  contrived  to  upset  his  wine  all  over  the 
top  flounce  (l hey  wore  flounces  then,  and  very 
becoming  they  were,  especially  for  tall  people) 
and  yon  know  he  was  always  committing  some 
awkwardness.    Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  another 
ocenrrence  — and  so  the  good  lady  will  go  on 
by  the  honr  together,  and  come  round  again  to 
the  point  at  issue,  just  as  we  were  fancying  our- 
selves in  despair  a  hundred  miles  off. 

Then  Heaven  knows  there  are  enough  Lord 

Verisophts  in  the  world  !    Bat  Tom  Pinch—the 

lam — the  brightest  of  ajl  the  wonderful  creations 

of  this  modern  enchanter  1  Good,  simple-minded 
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Tom  Pinch  I  '  That  dear  old  Tom V  as  his  io  ving 
sister  calls  him — who  knows  onel  We  our- 
selves^and  so  like,  so  very  like  that  he  might 
have  sat  for  the  portrait.  Well,  after  all  the 
world  is  not  so  bad  if  such  simple  minds  are 
still  to  be  found  there.  The  Mine,  dark  and 
dreary  as  many  love  to  paint  it,  has  its  dia- 
monds, and  it  only  requires  that  we  should  seek 
for  and  be  able  to  appreciate  them. 

"I  fear  you  are  not  well,  Miss  Fitzallan  " 
whispered  Clara  kindly  to  the  silent  and  ab- 
stracted Amy,  missing  that  merry  voice  which 
was  wont  to  be  the  busiest  among  them  all. 

"No  not  very -t  my  head  aches/' 

"  Another  name  for  the  heart-ache  with  young 
girls,"  observed  Mr.  Ormington  with  a  sneer, 
while  Amy  coloured  violently. 

"Oh,  no  indeed,"  replied  Miss  St.  Aubyn, 
"for  the  first  in  general  soon  passes  away:  the 
latter,  rarely  or  never;  and  although  we  may 
feign  the  one,  we  invariably  conceal  the  other. 

"  Or  fancy  that  you  do." 

It  was  Clara's  turn  to  start  now,  was  it  possi- 
ble that  he  could  have  penetrated  the  only  secret 
of  her  young  life  1  Surely  not ;  and  vet  where- 
fore that  mocking  voice,  and  scornful  smile  1 

"  How  delightful  it  must  be,"  continued  the  old 
man  in  the  same  measured  tones,  "  to  be  gifted 
with  the  feculty  of  reading  each  others  inmost 
thoughts.    Do  you  think  so,  Miss  Fitzallan  1" 

"  It  might  make  us  judge  one  another  more 
kindly,"  replied  Amy  gently. 

"No,  you  are  wrong;  it  would  have  just  the 
contrary  effect." 

.  "  I  cannot  think  so,  and  have  always  fancied 
Madame  Genlis  « Palace  of  Truth'  a  very  de- 
lightful idea,  if  we  could  but  realise  it." 

"What  says  the  Countess T  asked  the  old 
man,  fixing  nis  keen  gaze  upon  her  varying 
countenance. 

"God  forbid!"  replied  her  Ladyship  quickly. 
And  who  is  there  that  does  not  echo  the  reply 
in  their  inmost  hearts!  Who  is  there  that  has 
not  some  thought  which  it  may  be  joy  to  cherish, 
and  yet  shame  to  own,  sinless  though  it  may  bel 
or  worse  still,  a  hidden  woe  beneath  their  bright- 
est smiles,  which  they  would  die  rather  than  the 
world  should  dream  of  its  existence.  The  heart, 
and  more  especially  that  of  woman,  dares  not 
dispense  with  that  beautiful  reserve  in  which  it 
loves  to  shroud  itself,  even  from  those  nearest, 
and  dearest,  so  that  they  can  never  be  quite  sure 
how  very  dear  they  are:  a  necessary  caution 
lest  the  idol  which  we  make  unto  ourselves  turn 
and  despise  us  for  our  very  worship.  Oh,  silly 
Amy!  you  should  have  known  this  long  since. 

"Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  Lady  Char-  • 
lotte  gaily, u  Who's  for  the  ■  Palace  of  Truth  V 
Not  mamma— or  papa— what  say  you  sister  1" 
But  the  quiet  Lady  Anne  was  much  too  wise, 
and  only  shook  her  head,  while  Trevallion  de- 
voted, lover  as  he  was,  had  no  fancy  for  ven- 
turing within  the  charmed  walls.  "  Well,  then 
nay  fearless  brother  Dunorven  V* 

"No,  no,"  replied  he,  thinking  as  his  mother's 
eyes  met  his,  mat  just  at  the  present  moment  it 
might  prove  excessively  awkward  to  all  parties. 

"Nor  you,  Clara;  well,  then,  there  is  only 
Amy,  Mr.  Ormington,  and  myself  left." 

"  Do  not  include  me,"  said  the  old  man  bit- 
terly, "for  your  own  sakes,  lest  that  which  I 
might  reveal  should  be  too  terrible." 

"Nay,  we  would  promise  to  bear  it,"  said 
Amy,  in  a  kind  voice,  for  the  heart  oppressed 
with  sorrow  is  always  the  most  keenly  alive  to 
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that  of  others.  And  I  maintain  that  if  we  better 
understood  we  coojd  better  sympathise  with  one 
another!11 

11  But  you  could  have  no  sympathy  with  met" 

11  Why  not  V  and  her  frank  gaze  met  his  cold, 
searching  eyes  for  once  without  shrinking. 

11  Because  the  young  sympathise  not  with  the 
aid." 

"Only  when  they  will  not  let  them." 

"  Some  day  perhaps,"  said  her  companion  in 
a  gentler  voice,  "  I  may  put  these  principles  to 
the  test." 

"And  so  you  will  not  give  up  your  longing 
after  this  unattainable  palace  or  truth,  Amy?* 
said  Miss  St.  Aubyn. 

"  No  indeed,  for  I  am  convinced  we  should  all 
be  much  happier  for  a  brief  sojourn  there,  and 
learn  to  love  and  trust  one  another  a  thousand 
times  better.  I  forget  who  it  is  that  says,  *  how 
many  a  knot  of  mystery  and  misunderstanding 
would  be  untied  by  one  word  spoken  in  simple 
and  confiding  truth  of  heart ;  but  the  sentiment 
is  a  very  natural  and  beatiful  one.  And  if  we 
were  only  compelled  to  give  utterance  to  every 
doubt  as  it  first  obtrudes  itself  on  the  mind,  and 
before  it  has  been  suffered  to  grow  and  rankle 
into  conviction,  much,  very  much  of  the  mis- 
eries  and  estrangements  of  human  life  might  be 
avoided." 

"You  speak  feelingly,  Miss  Fitzallan,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Ormington,  with  his  habitual  sneer. 

"And  who  would  not,"  said  Dunorven,  "in 
such  a  cause  1  It  would  be  delightful  indeed,  if, 
instead  of  cold,  averted  look,  and  altered  coun- 
tenances, our  friends  were  to  come  frankly  for- 
ward and  tell  us  wherein  we  have  offended — 
what  they  may  have  heard  said  against  us— or 
seen,  or  fancied  strange  in  our  manner  or  con- 
duct; so  that  we  might  either  own  or  deny  the 
imputed  fault  at  once,  and  be  forgiven  and  be- 
lieved, and  ready  to  love  and  trust  one  another 
again." 

"I  see  you  will  be  wanting  to  live  in  our  en- 
chanted palace  after  all,"  said  the  merry  Lady 
Charlotte. 

"If  I  was  sure  that  the  truth  would  not  offend 
any  whom  I  loved  I  possibly  might,"  replied  her 
brother,  glancing  from  Amy  to  his  mother. 

"Ah,  that  is  just  it,"  observed  Trevallion, 
"but  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  fellow,  these 
things  only  do  in  theory.  For  instance,  you 
have  to  visit  a  dear  friend  in  declining  health, 
whose  very  life,  it  may  be,  hangs  upon  a  thread, 
and  though  it  was  only  so  short  a  time  since 
you  met,  the  change  for  the  worse  in  his  whole 
appearance  is  striking  and  evident.  A  few 
cheerful  and  soothing  words  might  have  done 
wonders,  but  the  truth  —  the  plain  —  palpable 
truth,  that  you  believe  him  to  be  dying!  destroys 
the  last  feeble,  glimmering  ray  of  hope,  and  ver- 
ifies too  often  its  own  sad  prediction.  Or  it  may 
be  that  some  old  and  highly-valued  acquaint- 
ance chances,  as  we  all  know  will  happen  occa- 
sionally, to  drop  in  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
least  in  a  humour  to  receive  them.  Now  the 
common  courtesies  of  society  soon  set  all  to 
rights,  and  the  civilities  commenced  in  good 
breeding  often  terminate  in  good  will;  while 
this  uncompromising  spirit  of  veracity  would 
compel  us  to  offend,  and  perhaps  lose  them  for- 
ever." 

"Not  if  they  were  really  our  friends,"  sug- 
gested Amy,  gently. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzallan,  what  friend- 
ship could  ever  stand  the  test  of  such  thoughts 


as  these,  forced  into  language  by  the  enchant- 
ments of  your  fairy  palace.  'Hang  that  fellow, 
Brown !  just  as  I  had  hoped  to  have  a  quiet  day 
all  to  myself;  and  he  has  positively  dismissed 
his  cab,  and  meads  to  dine  here:  and  if  there  it> 
any  one  person  in  this  world  I  hate  sitting  op- 
posite to  at  dinner  it  is  him,  why,  he  might  be 
grinning  through  a  horse-collar  at  a  country 
fair  for  the  face  he  pulls !'  Poor  Brown !  he 
has  a  peculiar  habit  of  contracting  his  features 
into  all  manner  of  shapes  when  ne  talks,  and 
eats,  which  we  should  never  have  thought  of  no- 
ticing had  not  his  untimely  visit  pat  as  out  of 
humor.  B ut  it  is  all  over  with  our  acquaintance 
henceforth,  for  Brown,  although  a  good  fellow 
in  the  main,  has  too  much  vanity  to  forgive  am 
affront  to  his  personal  appearance." 

Even  Amy  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  Tie- 
vallion's  droll  method  of  supporting  his  own 
opinion,  while  Lady  Anne  opened  her  large 
blue  eyes  in  astonishment,  at  the  unusual  face* 
tiousness  of  her  generally  proud  and  reserved 
admirer,  and  actually  indulged  in  a  low,  quiet 
laugh,  which,  gentle  as  it  was, 'encouraged  him 
to  proceed. 

"  Supposing  you  had  been  living  in  your  pal- 
ace the  other  morning  when  the  Miss  Thomp- 
sons called,"  continued  he,  taming  to  Lady 
Charlotte,  "and  been  obliged  to  blend  your  ci- 
vilities during  the  visit  with  the  remarks  which 
it  afterwards  suggested,  would  not  the  opening 
address  have  been  something  in  this  strain  i 
'Good  morning  Miss  Thompson  (my  patience 
what  gloves,  one  can  scarcely  venture  to  shake 
hands  for  fear  of  contamination);  I  need  not  ask 
if  you  are  well  with  that  fine  colour  (paint,  Fd 
venture  to  swear!).  And  Ellen,  too  (why  she 
gets  more  coarse  and  vulgar  every  time  I  see 
her).  How  kind  of  you  both  to  ride  over  to 
Castle  Coombe  (I  wish  to  goodness  you  had 
stopped  away).  You  must  excuse  seeing  mam- 
ma, for  she  is  not  very  well  to-day,  and  has  gone 
to  lie  down,  and  Lady  Anne,  too,  is  indisposed, 
that  is,  they  both  ran  away  on  hearing  your 
voice  in  the  Hall.' " 

"Oh,  you  spiteful  thing!"  interrupted  Lady 
Charlotte,  stopping  her  ears.  "  Do  make  him 
be  quiet,  Anne." 

"Admit  the  hollowness  of  your  theory,  then." 
'  "What  do  you  say,  Amy,  must  he  have  his 
own  way?" 

"  For  this  once,"  replied  the  young  girl,  who- 
was  in  truth  too  sad  and  weary  to  argue  the 
point,  and  glad  enough  to  escape  back  to  her 
own  quiet  corner  and  her  book,  not  a  leaf  of 
which  had  yet  been  turned,  for  her  thought* 
were  wandering  far  away. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  appeal  as  usual 
to  your  sworn  knight?"  whispered  Lady  Char- 
lotte, mischievously,  while  Dunorven  bent  for- 
ward to  catch  the  brief  reply. 

"  There  is  no  need,  and  you  told  me  the  other 
day  that  It  was  a  woman's  place  to  yield  up  her 
own  opinions  to  those  of  others." 

"  Aye,  but  you  preferred  remaining  in  the  mi- 
nority." 

"  I  have  grown  wiser  since  then,"  said  Amy, 
almost  sadly. 

"Since  when?"  questioned  Mr.  Ormington, 
with  provoking  pertinacity. 

But  the  girl  bent  over  her  book  as  though  she 
beard  him  not. 

"  And  so  you  had  the  merry  day  I  prophesied 
you  ?"  continued  the  old  man,  altera  pause. 

"  Oh,  no  indeed,  and  yon  who  seem  to  know 
everything  must  have  been  sure  of  that" 
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11  You  confess  my  power  then  at  last?" 

Amy  did  not  reply,  but  she  shuddered  invol- 
untarily, shrinking  fcway  from  the  fierce  exulta- 
tion of  those  flashing  eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  that  your  head  is  very  bad,  my 
dear  Miss  Fitzallan,  although  you  will  not  com- 
plain/1 said  Lady  Charlotte,  kindly  noticing  her 
agitation,  "and  would  advise  your  not  remain- 
ing for  Mr.  Ormington  to  vent  his  ill  humor 
upon ;  but  retiring  to  your  own  apartment." 

"  Oh !  I  should  be  so  glad." 

"  Come  along  then,  at  once,  before  you  are 
tempted  into  any  more  arguments." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Ormington,'1  said  Amy, 
gently,  as  she  passed. 

"Good  night,  Miss  Fitzallan,"  replied  the  old 
man,  in  a  light,  mocking  tone,  f(and  pleasant 
dreams !" 

It  was  well,  after  all,  that  they  were  not  in 
the  palace  of  truth  then,  or  Lady  Charlotte's 
11  Good  night,  Bear !"  might  have  passed  her  lips 
as  well  as  her  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  Pleasant  dreams !"  murmured  poor  Amy. 
as  she  laid  her  aching  head  upon  the  pillow,  and 
wept  with  a  sad  foreboding  of  coming  evil. 
"Ah !  will  they  ever  come  again V  We  often 
think  thus,  and  yet  it  may  be  but  a  cloud  passing 
over  the  sun.  "  Surely  I  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  in  that  face  which  I  should  have  known 
among  ten  thousand,"  continued  the  girl,  "and 
yet  how  pale  and  changed  it  was — how  sorrow- 
ful and  angry!— And  why  did  he  not  speak  1 
He  roust  have  been  sure  when  he  saw  us  first, 
that  it  was  but  in  jest  Dunorven  knelt  to  me ; 
and  afterwards  how  glad  I  should  have  been  of 
his  presence  and  support.  And  for  him  to  have 
stood  boldly  forth  and  proclaimed  that  engage- 
ment for  which  Mr.  Afleyne  was  right  in  saving 
ought  never  to  have  been  concealed.  Ana  vet 
it  must  have  been  fancy,  for  what  could  bring 
him  there  1  and  being  there,  would  be  have  de- 

rirted  without  a  word'?  Poor  Dunorven  too! 
must  write  to  Cecil,  for  leave  to  tell  him  all." 
And  then  again,  even  in  her  thoughts,  came  the 
natural  conclusion  to  all  this,  "  What  will  the 
Countess  sayl" 

That  night,  whether  it  was  thinking  of  her 

£romise  to  Mrs.  Jelf,  to  go  there  on  the  folio  w- 
ig  day,  or  merely  one  of  those  strange  visions 
which  come  without  any  previous  bidding,  we 
know  not,  but  Amy  dreamt  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  sick  of  the  fever,  and  whose  face  and 
manners  had  struck  her  so  vividly  at  the  time ; 
who  seemed  imploring  her  forgiveness  for  some 
error  committed  years  ago.  And  then  all  at  once 
the  scene  changed,  and  she  sat  alone  by  her 
mother's  corpse!  There  was  the  bed  with  its 
showy  chintz  hangings,  that  she  had  so  often  tried 
to  keep  herself  awake  by  watching  and  seeking 
to  make  out— The  old  clock  which  used  to  tick  so 
mournfully  at  night— and  the  white  deal  chairs 
and  tables,  and  antique  looking-glass,  thick  with 
dust,  that  neither  mother  nor  child  in  their  un- 
consciousness of  vanity,  thought  to  wipe  away. 
While  just  before  her,  calm  and  placid  as  the 
face  of  an  angel,  lay  the  mild  white  countenance 
of  the  dead,  which  she  had  never  once  feared  to 
.gaze  upon.  And  then  looking  up  in  her  sleep, 
she  saw  the  blue  sky  above,  and  remembering 
that  mother's  words,  awoke  with  a  smile!  And 


there  it  was  still,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
same  Providence  which  had  sheltered  her  infant 
years,  raising  up  friends  to  support  her  when 
she  most  needed  them,  was  about  her  still— And 
should  she  not  trust  in  it  as  of  old  1 

Even  the  quiet  Lady  Anne  could  not  avoid 
observing  her  pale  and  altered  looks,  and  asked 
gently  if  she  were  ill. 

"  No,  only  a  little  tired,"  replied  Amy  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  I  did  not  find  the  excursion  so  very  fatiguing." 

"  No,  that  was  because  you  were  so  happy/1 
replied  her  companion.  While  Lady  Anne 
started  and  coloured  slightly. 

"  And  are  you  not  happy  too  V1 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Amy  vacantly.  "  But  1 
wish  1  could  get  leave  to  spend  to-day  at  the 
rectory,  the  change  would,  I  think,  do  me  good." 

"  I  will  ask  mamma  myself,"  replied  Lady 
Anne.  After  all  she  was  not  nearly  so  cold  as 
she  seemed,  but  had  a  kind  heart  hidden  beneath 
all  this  silence  and  reserve.  We  must  never 
judge  from  appearances. 

The  desired  consent  was  eagerly  given  by  the 
Countess,  with  permission  to  extend  it  to  as  long 
a  period  as  she  pleased,  and  the  longer  the  bet- 
ter thought  the  anxious  mother.  While  Dunor-  ' 
yen  looked  vexed,  and  out  of  spirits,  the  more 
so  as  he  could  find  no  opportunity  of  saying  a 
single  word  in  private  to  Amy,  and  was  engaged 
to  drive  out  with  Treyallion  a  greater  part  of  the 
morning. 

"  If  you  do  not  very  soon  return,"  said  Lady 
Charlotte, "  we  shall  all  come  in  a  body,  and 
carry  you  back  again  by  force !" 

"  No,  come  bv  yourself,  dear  Lady  Charlotte, 
or  only  with  Miss  St.  Auoyn,"  said  Amy  eager- 
ly.   "  Oh !  I  wish  you  would  promise  me  that" 

"  Why,  who  is  it  that  you  leart" 

"  You  know  Mr.  Alleyne  sees  so  little  com- 
pany, and  is  so  very  quiet." 

"And  therefore  you  ask  Lady  Charlotte," 
said  Clara  gaily,  and  much  puzzled  to  account 
for  Amy's  agitation. 

"And  you  to  look  after  her.  If  you  will 
come  1" 

"  Yes,  that  I  will  most  certainly."  said  Miss 
St.  Aubyn  frankly.  "Or  if  you  "should  be  ill 
and  will  send  for  me." 

"How  much  longer  are  these  adieus  to  last!" 
grumbled  Mr.  Ormington,  laying  down  his  book 
in  despair.  "  Why  Miss  Fitzallan  is  only  going 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthest;  she  knows  that 
the  Countess  could  not  spare  her  for  longer  waa 
it  ever  so,  or  Lord  Dunorven  either."  And  the 
old  man  chuckled  triumphantly  to  himself  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  there  is  one  who  will  not 
miss  me  very  much,"  said  Amy,  trying  to  rally 
her  spirits.  "  But  never  mind,  I  shall  be  back 
again  soon  if  it  is  only  to  plague  you  I" 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Miss  Eitzallan,  for 
all  parties,"  replied  Mr.  Ormington,  while  Amy 
shrank  involuntarily  from  his  keen  searching 
glance,  and  turned  away  with  a  slow  step. 

Mindful  of  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Jelf,  who 
was  quite  grieved  to  see  her  looking  so  ill,  and 
threatened  a  thousand  restoratives  in  the  shape 
of  jellies,  Ac.,  Amy  went  to  call  upon  the 
woman  who  had  so  interested  her,  hut  found 
that  she  had  quitted  the  village,  and  the  person 
with  whom  she  lodged  could  give  no  information 
whatever  about  her,  and  did  not  even  know  her 
name.  And  whether  it  was  the  recollection  of 
her  last  night's  dream,  or  a  sudden  lightning 
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reminiscence  from  the  past,  such  as  come  across 
us  at  intervals  with  a  strange  vividness,  we 
know  not;  but  all  at  once  it  struck  her  who  the 
woman  was,  and  explained  the  association  of 
ideas  between  her  and  her  beloved  mother. 

"Yes  I  am  sure  of  it  now!"  exclaimed  she. 
"  It  was  Betty  Harper,  the  girl  who  was  with 
poor  mamma  in  her  last  fatal  illness,  and  went 
away  almost  directly  afterwards,  and  I  fancy  by 
her  manner,  that  she  must  also  have  recognized 
me." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Miss,  for  after  you  were 
gone  she  asked  a  power  of  questions,  all  about 
you  and  good  Mr.  Alleyne,  and  others  besides, 
who  have  not  been  known  in  the  village  for 
many  a  long  year— a  family  by  the  name  of 
Hopkins." 

«  Ob !  I  wish  I  had  spoken  to  her,"  said  Amy, 
"  She  might  have  told  me  something  about  my 
grandfather." 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  observed  the  woman, « that 
what  you  got  out  of  her  would  have  been  before 
breakfast  of  a  morning,  as  the  saying  is,  for  she 
was  mighty  close.  Even  in  the  fever,  when  she 
raved  so  terribly,  there  was  no  getting  at  any- 
thing, or  1  should  like  to  have  understood  about 
those  jewels  she  was  so  constantly  harping 
upon.  My  idea  is,  she  had  something  on  her 
conscience  which  hindered  her  getting  well  very 
fast." 

"  But  she  went  away  suddenly  at  last,  did  she 
not?"  asked  Amy. 

"Yes,  Miss,  almost  immediately  after  Mrs. 
Jelf  saw  her  the  night  before  last,  and  promised 
that  you  should  come  to-day." 

"She  went  to  avoid  me  tnen." 

"  Most  likely  it  was  so,  but  It  never  struck  me 
before." 

"And  yet  I  am  sure  I  never  did  anything  to 
Injure  her." 

"  But  she  may  have  done  something  to  injure 
you,  Miss;  and  so  felt  ashamed  like  to  face 
you." 

"Nay,  we  must  not  say  that,"  replied  Amy, 
"  without  better  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion. 
I  only  hope  she  may  not  be  the  worse  for  attempt- 
ing to  trave^  before  she  is  strong  enough.  But 
I  suppose  I  may  as  well  leave  the  things  with 
you  now  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  bringing 
them  so  far,  they  will  do  for  the  children." 

"God  bless  your  kind  heart!"  said  the  woman, 
as  she  turned  away :  for  Amy,  from  having  ever 
a  gentle  word  ana  a  ready  smile,  was  a  great 
favorite  in  the  neighbou  rhood.  "  And  evil  betide 
any  one  who  has  the  heart  to  harm  you !  For 
my  mind  misgives  me  that  this  woman  has  al- 
ready done  so,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  known  or 
suspected  it  before." 

In  spite  of  Am^s  eagerness  to  reach  the  Rec- 
tory, she  could  not  help  jttst  calling  in  upon  her 
old  friend  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  she  must  necessarily 
^•S  her  door. 

'  «■  Why  my  goodness,  Miss  Amy!"  exclaimed 
that  Worthy  woman  with  more  sincerity  than 
prudence,  " how  ill  you  are  looking!  Do,  pray 
come  in  and  sit  down."  \ 

11  Not  this  morning,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Marsh, 
for  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"  Going  up  to  the  Rectory  I  suppose  V 

"Yw,  you  have  guessed  rightly  for  once." 

"Guessed,  I  might  have  been  sure  of  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Cecil  would  not  spare  you  for  very 
Ion*" 

"  Cecil!"  repeated  Amy,  gasping  for  breath. 

11  Yes;  he  was  here  yesterday,  not  knowing 


what  to  do  with  himself  I  suppose,  in  your  at* 
sence.  He  will  be  surprised  to  see  you  looking 
so  pale,  for  I  told  him  that  you  were  quite  weu, 
and  all  about  your  coming  here  with  the  young 
Lord,  and  how  merry  and  pleasant  spoken  he 
was,  wishing  that  he  was  a  prince  on  purpose  to 
have  his  coat  of  arms  up  over  my  door.  And 
in  that  case  said  I,  we  knpw  very  well  who  would 
be  Gtueen !  and  he  seemed  to  understand  me  at 
once,  and  smiled,  and  said,  *  Yes,  certainly,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that !' " 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Marsh,"  exclaimed  Amy,  "how 
could  you  do  this  V* 

"Dear  heart!  Well,  I  never  thought!"  said 
the  good  woman  with  a  bewildered  air,  recol- 
lecting just  then,  how  she  had  fancied  at  the 
time  Cecil's  smile  to  be  a  strange  one,  and  his 
manner  abrupt  and  unlike  himself.  And  coop- 
ling  all  this  in  her  own  mind  with  the  girl's  pale 
face,  and  tearful  eyes,  It  did  occur  to  her  that  she 
bad  been  very  foolish.  "  It  all  comes  of  the  love 
of  talking,  as  my  good  man  savs,"  continued 
she,  "  and  I  could  twist  my  own  heck  off,  that  I 
could !" 

"Nay,  it  cannot  be  helped  now,"  said  Amy. 
"And  after  all.  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
truth.  1 1  is  I  who  have  been  foolish  and  thought- 
less and  deserve  to  suffer  for  it." 

"But  you  could  not  help  Lord  Dunorven's 
loving  you !"  observed  Mrs.  Marsh  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  at  any  other  time  would  have  pro- 
voked a  smile. 

"  No  certainly.  But  did  he  say  nothing  more 
than  tbisr 

"Why  just  at  that  moment,  you  see,  Jem 
came  in,  and  Mr.  Cecil  asked  him  it  he  knew 
for  certain  where  you  were  gone  to,  for  I  could 
not  tell  him.  And  when  he  said  Pern  Castle, 
ordered  a  horse  at  the  Castle  Coombe  Arms,  * 
and  dashed  after  you  like  mad.  But  I  dare  say 
you  saw  him,  for  he  must  have  got  there  at  the 
rate  be  was  going,  almost  as  soon  as  yourselves." 

"  Yes  I  saw  him,"  said  poor  Amy !  "  But  I 
must  be  going  now  Mrs.  Marsh.  Good  bye, 
and  thank  your  son  fot  the  sweet  flowers  he  left 
for  me  this  morning." 

"Oh!  this  love!  this  love!"  said  the  baker's 
wife.  "Well,  who'd  have  thought  it!  Mr.  Cecil 
was  certainly  jealous  yesterday.  I  declare  it's 
every  bit  as  good  as  a  play,  only  I  hope  it  will 
end  as  happily  as  they  generally  do."  And  the 
good  woman  contented  herself  with  this  vague 
wish  from  not  exactly  knowing  which  of  the  ri- 
vals she  wished  success  to.  "  To  be  sure  she 
had  known  Cecil  Grey  the  longest ;  box  then  the 

{roung  Lord  was  so  nandsome,  in  spite  of  his 
ame  foot,  and  so  merry  and  kind  hearted,  and 
liked  my  cakes  so  much,  calling  my  gooseberry 
wine  cnampagne,  looking  all  the  while  as  if 
nothing  in  the  world  could  ever  put  him  out  of 
temper,  and  seeming  so  fond  of  her  too.  What 
a  fine  thing  if  she  should  be  a  Countess  after 
all !"  Whether  it  was  the  gooseberry  wine,  or 
the  cakes,  or  the  vision  of  a  coronet  in  perspect- 
ive, we  know  not; •  but  it  is  clear  that  Mrs,  Marsh 
sided  most  with  the  young  heir.  And  who  would 
not  1    No  one  but  our  poor,  simple.  Amy ! 

And  what  were  her  thoughts  and  meditations 
as  she  walked  slowly  on?  Something  in  the 
same  strain  only  mingled  with  a  thousand  fears 
and  misgivings.  Would  Cecil  be  very  angry 
with  her  1— would  he  speak  to  her  when  she  en- 
tered 1— and  forgive  when  he  had  heard  her  ex- 
planation—when she  had  confessed  all  her  folly 
and  culpable  blindness  1    Would  he  belie vo 
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herl  Oh;  sorely,  surely  he  would!  and  love 
her,  perhaps,  all  the  more  for  this  their  first  quar- 
rel, as  she  had  heard  was  frequently  the  case. 
But  those  who  told  her  thus  could  have  known 
nothing  about  the  matter,  for  we  never  do  love 
any  one  the  better  for  quarrelling  with  them,  or 
half  as  well,  however  we  may  endeavour  to  for- 
get and  forgive.  And  for  lovers  to  quarrel,  has 
always  seemed  to  us  very  terrible  indeed! 

Mr.  Alleyne  met  her  at  the  door. 

"  Somehow  I  made  sure  you  would  come  to- 
day," said  he  affectionately  kissing  her  cheek, 
hut  making  no  remark  upon  its  strange  paleness, 
although  he  was  far  too  keen  sighted  not  to  have 
observed  it,  "or  I  should  have  sent  up  to  the 
Castle  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  an  age  since  1  have  seen  you," 
replied  Amy,  her  glance  wandering  around  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one  else. 

"  A  whole  three  days  my  child !  But  come  in 
and  rest  after  your  walk.1 

"  Is  he  there  1"  asked  the  girl,  half  shrinking 
back. 

"Whol" 

"  Cecil." 

"No.  he  returned  to  Loncon  last  night." 

"What,  gone  back  without  a  word  ("exclaim- 
ed poor  Amy,  wringing  her  hands. 

"He  did  not  join  you  yesterday,  then  1  My 
mind  misgave  me,  from  his  manner,  that  all  was 
not  right.  But  he  left  this  letter,  which  I  should 
have  forwarded,  but  for  the  hope  of  seeing  you." 

Am v  took  it  mechanically,  holding  it  wistful- 
ly in  her  hands,  as  if  she  feared  to  break  the 
seal,  while  the  good  rector,  with  intuitive  deli- 
cacy, turned  away  to  the  window  and  took  up  a 
book,  until  aroused  by  a  low,  faint  cry  of  grief, 
which  again  brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  pale 
and  trembling  girl. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  she,  in  answer  to  his 
anxious  and  enquiring  look. '  "  Cecil  gives  me 
up  1    But  read  it  yourself" 

Mr.  Alleyne  did  so,  while  a  dark  frown  ga- 
thered upon  his  usually  placid  brow. 

"There  has  been  some  misunderstanding," 
said  he  at  length,  "  he  would  not  have  written 
tans  without  a  cause." 

"  He  has  not,"  replied  the  girl  meekly,  "  it  is 
all  my  own  fault!"  And  then  she  repeated  to 
the  rector  in  a  faltering  voice,  everything  that 
had  occurred  on  the  previous  day,  and  how  she 
was  sure  now  that  Cecil  had  seen  Dunorven 
twice  upon  his  knees  before  her,  once  in  jest, 
and  once  in  earnest 

"  I  need  not  ask  if  you  love  this  young  Lord," 
said  Mr.  Alleyne. 

"  Oh !  no  indeed,  dear  grandpapa !  You  must 
he  sure  that  I  do  not " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  so  should  Cecil  have 
been,  had  he  loved  you  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved." 

"  Nay,  he  was  not  to  blame  t  What  could  he 
think  of  me  1  And  after  warning  me  and  all  as 
he  did." 

"  But  still  this  does  not  account  for  the  altera- 
tion in  his  manner,  since  I  am  convinced  that  it 
existed  previous  to  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  and 
his  following  you  to  Fern  Castle.  And  from 
some  words  which  did  not  strike  me  so  much  at 
the  time,  that  he  came  fully  prepared  to  break 
off  the  engagement  that  existed  between  you." 

"There  is  one  thing,"  said  Amy,  with  a  shud- 
der, "  that  I  had  forgotten  again  until  this  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Ormington  mentioned  having  seen 
him  frequently  in  London,  walking  and  driving 


with  Miss  Drammond,  and  that  there  was  a  re- 
port existing  that  they  were  about  to  be  she  itly 
united.  But  I  will  not  believe  it !"  added  the  girl' 
with  a  burst  of  passionate  emotion.  "Shame 
on  me  for  having  even  mentioned  such  a  thought  I 
As  if  Cecil  could  ever  change  ?" 

Mr.  Alleyne  shook  his  head. 

"Would  he  had  thy  faith  my  poor  girl." 

"But  what  must  Idol' 

"  Answer  this  cold  and  heartless  epistle  as  it 
deserves,  and  cast  him  off  for  ever !  He  is  not 
worthy  of  thee,  and  henceforth  I  have  but  one 
child  f" 

The  old  man  was  strangely  agitated  as  be 
spoke,  but  Amy's  gentle  words  fell  soothingly 
upon  his  ear. 

"Nay  dear  grandpapa!  then  should  I  be  as 
hasty  and  passionate  as  himself.  But  may  I 
not  tell  him  the  truth,  how  I  have  never  loved 
any  one  else,  but  only  been  as  usual  thoughtless 
and  imprudent  ?— -Would  it  be  very  wrong— very 
un-mafdenly  ? — For  after  all,  as  you  used  to  tell 
us,  a  truthful,  and  straight-forward  course  of 
proceeding  is  always  the  best  in  the  end.  And 
if  we  had  followed  your  advice  from  the  first, 
none  of  this  would  have  happened,  for  poor  Lord 
Dunorven  would  never  have  thought  of  falling 
in  love,  knowing  me  to  be  the  betrothed  bride  of 
another." 

"Write  as  you  will,"  replied  Mr.  Alleyne,  in 
a  more  subdued  tone.  "  As  your  own  pure  and 
innocent  spirit  dictates." 

"  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  1— You  do 
not  think  Cecil  will  despise  me  for  my  can- 
dour r 

"He  dare  not!" said  the  old  man  excitedly. 
"And  after  all  it  is  the  act  of  a  coward  to  give 
back  thus  calmly  and  coldly,  a  love  he  took  so 
much  pains  to  win !  I  doubt  if  he  merits  a  single 
thought." 

"  But  then  mark  his  words  dear  grandpapa! 
Where  he  says  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  he 
is  only  consulting  my  wishes  and  happiness  in 
so  doing.  Who  knows  what  he  may  have  heard  ? 
I  only  regret  that  we  did  not  meet  yesterday, 
since  every  thing  might  have  been  so  easily  ex- 
plained." 

"  It  was  his  own  doing." 

"  Then  you  would  have  me  write  V  said  Amy. 
anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  what  she  hair 
feared  might  seem  to  be  somewhat  forward  and 
un-maidenly  on  her  part. 

"  Yes  certainly,  it  requires  an  answer." 

"  And  you  are  not  angry  with  poor  Cecil?" 

There  was  no  withstanding  that  pleading 
glance. 

"  If  you  are  not,  Amy.  I  have  no  right  to  be." 

"  No  certainly  no  one  has  a  right  to  scold  him 
but  myself.  But  you  must  not  say  you  have  but 
one  child  again  dear  grandpapa!  it  grieves  me. 
Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst  you  know,  he 
would  still  be  my  brother  as  he  used." 

"  Oo  away !"  said  the  old  man,  pushing  her 
from  him  with  tearful  eyes,  "Go  and  write  your 
letter.  When  the  answer  comes  we  will  talk  fur- 
ther of  this  matter," 

"Then  you  think  he  will  answer  it  1— And 
perhaps,  he  may  begin  •  dear  Amy !'  again  as  he 
used— Who  knows  T"  And  the  girl  bounded 
away  to  her  loveful  task,  with  a  smile  full  of 
hope.  While  the  good  rector,  less  sanguine, 
looked  after  her  with  a  sigh.  And  yet  Amy  was 
right  to  hope. 
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It  was  a  bright  summer  morning,  when  Amy 
sat  down  to  write  her  letter.  How  easy  a  task 
in.  general  when  addressing  those  we  love,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  only  kindly  eyes  will  rest  upon 
these  wild  outpourings  of  our  inmost  souls.  But 
it  seemed  now,  as  though  she  would  never  get 
any  farther  than  "  dear  Cecil."— It  was  so  natural 
to  commence  thus.  And  yet  that  which  lay  be- 
fore her  to  be  answered  was  cold  and  brief.  But 
still  she  let  it  stand,  she  had  not  the  heart  to 
erase  it.  Who  could  tell  but  what  it  might  be 
the  last  time  she  should  dare  to  write  thus? 
And  with  the  thought  came  a  flood  of  blinding 
tears  that  had  well  nigh  blotted  it  out,  although 
she  dashed  them  away  a  moment  afterwards 
with  a  hopeful  smile;  and  began  rapidly  to  write : 

"  Dear  Cecil, 

"Your  letter  has  both  surprised  and  grieved 
me.  And  yet  I  am  more  angry  with%myself 
than  you,  since  I  must  have  been  acting  foolish- 
ly indeed  for  you  to  think  thus  of  me.  But  I 
cannot— 1  will  not  believe  that  you  were  quite 
in  earnest— that  you  would  not  recal  it  now  if 
you  could,  and  will  try  therefore  not  to  think  of 
it  any  more.  But  there  is  one  part  where  you 
reminded  me  of  my  childish  wish  to  be  heiress 
of  Castle  Coombe,  and  forget  it  was  only  on 
condition  that  vou  were  Earl.  It  has  no  exist- 
ence without  this  clause.  You  tell  me  likewise, 
that  it  is  for  my  happiness  you  break  of  our  long 
engagement  thus  suddenly,  if  it  can  any  way 
promote  yours,  be  it  so,  but  not  else !  for  the  one 
is  so  bound  up  in  the  other  that  they  can  never 
be  separated. 

Amy  then  went  on  to  make  a  thousand  excu- 
ses for  her  long  blindness  to  Dunorven's  admi- 
ration. To  regret,  half  in  playfulness,  half  earn- 
estly, the  fatal  beauty  of  which  good  Mrs.  Jelf 
had  warned  her  years  ago,  and  wish  in  very 
truth,  she  had  indeed  possessed  no  more  than 
was  suited  to  his  individual  taste,  so  that  none 
else  would  have  thought  of  loving  her  but  him, 
Explaining  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and 
how  wretched  she  had  been  ever  since,  and 
should  be  until  she  heard  from  him.  Asking 
leave  for  Mr.  Alleyne  to  make  known  their  en- 
gagement, so  that  there  might  be  no  more  of  this. 
And  begging  that  he  would  forgive  her  the  un- 
easiness she  had  caused  him,  and  write  again 
very,  very  soon.  And  then,  although  Amy  did 
not  believe  a  word  about  it;  she  could  not  help 
adverting  to  the  rumour  which  had  reached  her 
concerning  himself  and  Miss  Drummond;  and 
how,  remembering  all  that  he  had  told  her  about 
that  young  lady,  she  had  only  laughed  at  it. 

"  But  if— if,,r  wrote  the  girl,  "  it  should  be  true, 
and  you  have  found  cause  to  change  yonr  opin- 
ion since  then,  do  not  fear  to  tell  me  of  it,  Cecil. 
Mr.  Alleyne  may  be  a  little  angry  just  at  first, 
but  it  will  soon  pass  away,  and  I — I  shall  think 
only  of  you  and  her— ana  be  very  happy  I  dare 
say  after  a  time,  knowing  you  to  be  so.  But  in 
that  case  barn  this  foolish  letter,  and  let  us  be 
once  again  brother  and  sister  as  of  old." 

When  she  had  finished  Amy  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Alleyne  to  read,  but  he  could  not  manage  to  get 
half  through  it  for  tears,  and  returning  hastily 
bid  her  send  it  away  at  once,  lest  it  should  be 
too  late,  although  there  was  still  plenty  of  time. 
And  the  girl  wished  afterwards  she  had  not  been 
^  quite  such  a  hurry,  remembering,  as  we  al- 

ys  do  at  such  times,  a  dozen  things  which  she 


had  meant  to  say,  and  regretting  the  wording  of 
as  many,  lest  he  might  think  her  too  cold,  or 
learn  to  despise  her  for  her  frankness. 

"When  will  he  get  hi"  asked  she  at  length 
of  her  equally  silent  companion,  for  both  had 
been  lost  in  thought. 

"  Not  until  to-morrow  morning." 

41  Poor  Cecil !  what  a  time  to  wait.  I  wonder 
whether  he  is  as  anxious  and  unhappy  as  we 
are.    I  think  he  must  be  grandpapa." 

"He  deserves  it,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Ah !  if  we  all  got  our  deserts !  Then  it  will 
be  nearly  two  whole  days  before  I  shall  receive 
any  answer  1"  added  Amy,  still  reverting  to  the 
letter. 

"  Supposing  that  he  writes  directly  he  gets  it" 

"  Oh !  he  is  sure  to  do  that  1" 

Mr.  Alleyne  did  not  feel  quite  so  confident 
upon  the  subject,  although  he  forbore  to  say  so; 
and  Amy  with  the  view  of  diverting  his  thoughts, 
began  to  tell  him  all  about  Betty  Harper,  and 
express  her  regret  that  she  had  not  recognized 
her  at  the  right  lime. 

"  I  do  not  see  what  good  it  would  have  done, 
as  she  is  evidently  ignorant  of  your  grandfather's 
abode.  And  most  likely  knows  little  more  than 
yourself." 

"  But  what  could  have  made  her  so  strange 
that  day  when  I  called  7" 

"Some  lingering  remains  of  the  fever  most 
probably,  from  which  she  was  only  just  recover- 
ing. But  you,  or  Mrs.  Jelf  should  have  told  me 
of  this,  since  it  is  both  my  duty  and  pleasure  to 
visit  the  sick,  and  the  stranger." 

"I  never  thought  about  it  afterwards." 

"  Meeting  Lord  Dunorven,  and  going  to  good 
Mrs.  Marsh's,  put  it  quite  out  of  your  head  I 
suppose." 

u  Oh  1  that  unfortunate  visit !"  said  poor  Amy. 

"Well  it  cannot  be  helped  now.  But  you 
have  not  yet  told  me  how  you  like  the  Count- 
ess's new  guest,  Miss  St.  Aubyn." 

"Very  much!  She  has  the  sweetest  and 
gentlest  countenance  I  ever  saw.  No  one  can 
help  loving  her." 

11  And  the  Countess  herself,  how  sadly  she  is 
changed  within  the  last  few  months !  Can  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  vague  rumours  which  are 
whispered  abroad  concerning  the  Earl's  love  of 
play  T' 

"Oh !  I  hope  not I"  said  Amy,  "but  somehow 
I  cannot  help  ascribing  this  alteration,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ormington. 
Who  reminds  me  of  those  evil  spirits  that  I  used 
to  read  about  when  a  child." 

"  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  he  can  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  unless  the  Earl  expects  that 
he  will  lend  him  money,  for  they  sav  the  old  man 
is  very  rich.  Or  that  he  will  make  Lord  Du- 
norven, to  whom  he  seems  so  partial,  bis  heir." 

"  I  wish  he  would !"  said  the  girl  eagerly. 

"  Nay,  Amy,  I  shall  think  presently  that  yon 
do  love  this  young  Lord,  after  all." 

"And  so  I  do,"  was  the  frank  reply,  "only 
not( exactly  as  he  wishes,  or  Cecil  suspects;  bat 
if  you  only  knew  half  how  kind  and  good  he  is, 
and  how  merry-hearted,  and  patient,  and  what 
a  favourite  he  is  with  both  young  and  old.  As 
for  the  Countess,  I  believe  her  whole  soul  is 
wrapt  up  in  this  dear  son  (" 

"lean  easily  take  your  word  for  all  this," 
said  Mr.  Alleyne,  "and  only  hope  that  he  will 
have  prudence  enough  to  keep  his  own  secret. 
Why  it  would  drive  that  proud  mother  well  nigh 
mad,  to  think  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  bestowing 
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■his  affections  upon  an  unknown  and  portionless 
orphan !" 

"  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Amy,  a  deep  flush 
mounting  to  her  very  brow. 

u  I  am  sure  of  it !  And  can  scarcely  blame 
her  for  a  feeling  which  seems  only  natural  to 
one  of  high  and  ancient  lineage  like  herself." 

"  And  yet  you  deem  me  good  enough  for  Ce- 
•ciL"  *> 

"  But  Cecil  will  never  be  an  Earl.w 

"  Nevertheless  I  am  far  prouder  of  his  love 
than  of  Lord  Dunorven's." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  a  simple,  unworldly 
girl,  my  Amy !  And  such  may  you  ever  re- 
main. But  let  us  walk  out  now  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  this  calm  summer  night !" 

The  following  evening,  Lady  Charlotte,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  walked  over  to 
*he  Rectory  to  see  how  Amy  was,  bringing  with 
them  a  note  written  by  the  Countess  herself, 
begging  that  she  would  not  think  of  returning 
so  long  as  she  found  the  quiet  beneficia1  to  her 
health,  which  she  had  no  doubt  required  only 
this  slight' change. 

"  How  kind  of  your  mamma,"  said  the  grate- 
ful girl,  while  Mr.  Alleyne  half  smiled  as  he 
perused  the  cautiously  worded  epistle  which  she 
not  into  his  hands,  fancying  from  its  tenor  that 
her  ladyship  already  suspected  something  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

11  Why,  you  are  looking  quite  yourself  again," 
said  Lady  Charlotte,  "  but  I  can  only  tell  you, 
that  If  you  venture  to  take  mamma  at  her  word, 
you  must  not  hope  to  exclude  an  occasional  visit 
from  the  rest  of  as,  just  to  see  how  you  are  get- 
tine  on,  and  that  you  are  not  buried  alive  in  this 
«lull  place.  Dunorven,  for  one,  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  let  us  come  without  him  to- 
<tay." 

"  You  must  tell  him,M  said  Amy,  with  affect- 
•ed  playfulness,  "  that  I  have  made  a  vow  against 
-all  male  visiters.'1 

*  "  And  how  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  it  1" 

"  Oh !  for  some  little  time  at  least,  by  way  of 
a  change." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  try  you,"  said  Miss  St. 
Aubyn,  shaking  her  head  with  a  sad  incredu- 
lity. 

-  "  So  should  I,  because  it  might  seem  unkind 
to  Lord  Dunorven,  after  bis  taking  the  trouble 
to  come  so  far." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  really 
would  not  admit  him  1" 

"  Oui,  vraimeiU." 

•  "  Have  you  quarrelled,  then  1"  asked  Lady 
"Charlotte,  as  a  new  light  broke  over  her  mind. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Amy,  with  an  eagerness 
that  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity.  "  But  how  is 
Lady  Anne,  and  Mr.  Trevallion,  for  somehow 
one  name  always  follows  the  other  quite  natu- 
rally." 

••  As  though  they  would  some  day  be  merged 
into  one,  I  suppose.  They  are  quite  well,  I  be- 
lieve. And  as  for  papa,  I  have  not  seen  him  in 
better  spirits  since  our  return  to  England ;  he  is 
gone  out  to  ride  with  Dunorven,  and  quite  laugh- 
ed at  him,  for  warning  him  against  Emperor's 
occasional  vicionsness,  as  if,  he  said,  he  had  for- 
gotten how  to  sit  on  horseback." 

"  But  could  he  not  ride  one  of  the  other  hor- 
ses r 

«  Mv  brother  wanted  him  to  do  so,  for  even 
Trevallion,  who  is  about  the  best  horseman  I 
ever  saw,  sometimes  finds  a  difficulty  in  man- 
aging him.    But  nothing  else  would  do." 


"  I  wish  Lord  Dunorven  had  not  gone,"  said 
Miss  St.  Aubyn,  "  for  I  am  sure  it  must  hurt  his 
foot  very  much." 

II  It  is  as  well  you  did  hot  say  so,  Clara,  for 
he  would  sooner  bear  the  pain  a  great  deal  than 
be  reminded  of  his  misfortune  at  any  time." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  and  am  very  careful  now  ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  at  times  that  I  had 
new  been  born,  for  then  Dunorven  would  have 
had  no  drawback  to  his  pleasure." 

"  I  doubt  whether  you  are  really  consulting 
his  happiness  in  this  wild  wish,"  said  Lady  Char- 
lotte, with  a  gravity  and  earnestness  very  un- 
usual, while  Amy  passed  her  arm  around  (he 
waist  of  the  young  girl  in  silent  and  affectionate 
sympathy.  "The  balm  and  healing  may  lie 
in  the  same  power  which  so  innocently  dealt  the 
wound." 

"No,  no,"  said  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  a  little  wild- 
ly, "  not  in  mine  1" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  say!"  replied  her  friend,  more 
gaily,  "and  I  will  not  be  contradicted  I  Amy,  I 
see,  agrees  with  me  by  that  smile." 

II I  think  not,"  said  Clara,  looking  up  eagerly 
into  her  half  averted  face. 

"Then  you  think  wrong,  Miss  St.  Aubyn," 
replied  the  girl,  turning  suddenly  round  with  a 
frank  and  joyous  glance.  "  I  both  think  and 
hope  that  it  may  yet  be  as  dear  Charlotte  says !" 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so !"  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion, triumphantly.  "But  whose  beautiful 
drawings  are  these  V* 

"  They  are  done  bv  Mr.  Alleyne's  grandson." 

"Ah!  yes,  I  recollect,"  said  Lady  Charlotte, 
archly.  "  Your  brother,  as  you  call  him.  Ana 
is  this  his  writing  at  the  back?  Nay.  I  uill 
read  it !  May  I  not,  Mr.  Alleyne  1"  added  she, 
appealing  to  the  rector,  who  was  once  more  ab- 
sorbed in  bis  books. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  old  man,  glan- 
cing up  from  his  studies  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"  A  sonnet,  I  declare,  written  in  Italian,  and 
addressed  to  yoa.  Amy.  How  1  wish  Anne 
were  here  to  translate  it  for  us.  You  must  know, 
Clara,"  continued  she,  holding  it  above  her  head, 
in  order  to  maintain  possession  of  her  prize, 
"  that  the  drawing  represents  a  scene  in  Italy, 
which  I  can  remember  very  well ;  and  most  elo- 
quently does  the  author  descant,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  upon  its  picturesque  beauties — its 
sparkling  torrents,  and  blue  and  sunny  skies — 
concluding  with  a  touching  gentleness.  Forgive 
me,  Amy,  if  I  spoil  it"— 

"  I  knew  not  then,  my  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
When  humbler  scenes  would  seem  ten  time*  more  lair, 
And  bright— and  glad— because,  that  thou  wart  there  f * 

Miss  St.  Aubyn  was  delighted  with  the  verses, 
which  she  read  over  and  over  a  dozen  different 
times,  and  translated  in  a  dozen  different  ways; 
she  could  nor  have  been  more  so,  had  they  been 
addressed  to  herself,  perhaps  not  half  so  much. 
No  brother  would  have  written  thus,  thought 
Clara,  and  she  was  right. 

"  Tell  me  about  this  young  poet,"  said  she,  as 
they  walked  together  through  the  quiet  Rectory 
garden.  Lady  Charlotte  having  preferred  re- 
maining, as  she  said,  to  tease  good  Mr.  Alleyne, 
and  Miss  St.  Aubyn  looked  so  kindly  at  her 
while  she  spoke,  that  Amy  could  almost  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  comply  with  the  request 
and  tell  her  everything,  but  thought  it  better  to 
wait  and  obtain  Cecil's  permission  first,  to  make 
their  engagement  public,  since  he  must  have 
seen  by  this  time  all  the  dangers  of  a  further 
concealment. 
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II  Not  now/1  said  she,  "  bat  some  day,  per- 
naps." 

"Only  one  word,  Miss  FitzalJan,"  and  the 
voice  of  her  companion  faltered  strangely,  "  do 
you  love  him  7" 

For  a  moment  Amy  hesitated  in  her  reply ; 
but  it  was  only  a  moment,  for  she  had  a  vague 
suspicion  of  the  happiness  her  answer  would 
bestow,  and  was,  besides,  too  proud  of  Cecil  to 
mind  letting  all  the  world  know  of  her  attach- 
ment. 

"  I  do !"  replied  she,  frankly. 

«'  As  a  brother  only  1" 

"  No,  as  a  husband  one  day,  if  Heaven  wills 
it  so." 

"  Forgive,  oh !  forgive  my  curiosity !"  replied 
Miss  St.  Aubyn,  with 'a  bright  smile.  "  But  I 
had  thought— I  had  feared — but  no  matter,  it  is 
past  now ;  and  I  can  only  pray  that  you  may  be 
very  happy  I"* 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  feel  buds  that  it  will  be  so, 
and  so  would  you,  if  you  knew  Cecil  Grey/' 

II I  hope  I  shall  one  of  these  days." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,  unless,"  and  a  sudden  shade 
passed  over  the  joyous  sunshine  of  poor  Amy's 
face  at  the  recollection  of  his  last  visit,  and  that 
cold,  brief  letter,  the  contents  of  which  yet  re- 
mained uncontradicted. 

"  Unless  what,  my  dear  friend  1" 

"Nothing!  It  is  silly  and  wrong  to  doubt 
those  we  love!" 

"  Aye,  if  we  can  once  be  sure  that  it  is  re- 
turned." 

"  If  not,  we  may  hope  "  replied  Amy,  cheer- 
folly.  And  Miss  St  Aubyn  did  hope  from  that 
hour. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Once  again  Amy  rose  with  the  dawn,  looking 
forward  as  impatiently  for  Cecil's  letter,  as  she 
had  once  done  for  him,  that  letter  on  which  de- 
pended all  her  future  happiness.  And  once 
again  did  Mr.  Alleyne  gently  chide,  and  the  pro- 
voking old  church  clock,  that  would  not  be  put 
out  ot  its  way,  or  move  a  single  instant  faster 
or  slower  for  any  one,  seem  to  mock  her  eager- 
ness. , 

"  Suppose  after  all  he  should  not  write  to- 
day V  said  the  rector,  not  ill-naturedly,  but  will- 
ing to  prepare  her  for  a  disappointment  which 
he  thought  by  no  means  unlikely  to  take  place. 

"  Oh  I  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  unless  indeed 
he  means  to  surprise  us  by  coming  himself  in- 
stead, although  I  think  it  is  almost  too  late  for 
that  to-day." 

Oh,  sanguine  and  ever  hopeful  spirit  of  youth ! 
~  "  Do  you  think  then  that  Cecil  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  travel  backwards  and  forwards 
between  London  and  Castle  Coombe  1  Why  it 
v  was  but  the  day  before  yesterday  he  was  here, 
complaining  of  being  so  busy  that  he  could 
scarcely  find  an  hour  to  himself." 

"Ah  !  that  is  not  counted,"  said  Amy,  gayly, 
"  since  I  did  not  see  him.  And  I  do  not  think  he 
will  be  too  busy  to  write,  if  it  is  only  a  line." 

"  We  shall  see/1  said  the  old  man.  But  Amy 
heard  him  not,  she  had  bounded  down  the  gar- 
den and  returned  triumphantly,  with  the  long 
expected  letter  in  her  hand. 

*  Now  wa*  I  right,  dear  grandpapa,  in  answer- 
ing for  him  V  " 

But  why  did  the  girl  still  hesitate,  as  the  held 


it  a  moment  without  having  the  courage  to  break: 
it  open,  the  colour  coming  and  going  in  fitful 
flashes  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  sparkling 
joyfully  through  tears?  Ah  I  how  much  may 
a  letter  contain  which  we  loug,  yet  tear  to  read  ( 
But  the  motto  upon  the  seal  seemed  to  chide  her 
doubts,  it  was  that  of  their  childhood,  "  Hope 
on,  Hope  ever!"  It  had  been  the  motto  of  her 
young  life.  Amy  glanced  eagerly  at  the  first 
word  of  her  crossed  and  recrossed  epistle,  and 
then  sinking  upon  a  chair  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  wept  long  and  soothingly. 

"  My  poor  child !"  said  the  rector,  fearing  the 
worst  from  her  agitation.  "  What  has  moved 
you  thus  1  why  you  cannot  have  read  a  word 
yet." 

"  Yte,  two  words,  grandpapa.  See !  he  has- 
began  'dear  Amy,'  just  as  he  used  to  do!" 

The  old  man  turned  to  jiis  books  again,  leav- 
ing her  to  the  quiet  perusal  of  her  treasure,  but 
his  own  eyes  were  not  quite  fret  from  moisture. . 

Still  maintaining  our  original  opinion  that 
such  are  in  general  only  interesting  to  one  per- 
son alone,  we  do  not  mean  to  inflict  the  whole* 
of  Cecil's  long  letter  upon  our  readers— to  repeat 
his  supplications  for  forgiveness — his  thanks  for 
her  loveful  trust,  and  sweet  and  gentle  candour — 
his  indignant  refutation  of  the  charge  of  having 
aspired  to  the  lair  hand  of  Miss  Drummond, 
who  was  on  the  contrary  about  to  be  shortly 
united  to  another,  a  sure  proof  that  all  were  not 
of  his  opinion  with  regard  to  nonentities.  It 
would  not  do  for  men  to  think  Quite  alike  in 
these  matters.  How  eloquently  did  he  describe 
bis  anguish  and  despair,  when  even  in  mockery 
Dunorven  had  knelt  down  to  worship  at  a  shrine 
he  had  imagined  sacred  to  his  own  devotion. 
And  yet  he  might  have  remembered  it  was  but 
natural  for  others  to  love  and  admire  her  too. 
His  pride  and  joy  to  know  that,  however  little 
deserved,  her  heart  was  still  all  his  own,  and 
had  ever  been  so.  And  the  hope  that  ere  long 
he  should  be  enabled  to  come  and  claim  her  be- 
fore all  the  world! 

"Enclosed,"  so  ran  the  concluding  paragraph^ 
"  enclosed  iB  the  only  excuse  I  have  to  oner  for 
my  madness.  And  yet  I  should  have  scorned 
to  believe  its  statements — I  should  have  trusted, 
as  you  trusted  me,  my  Amy !  And  thus  a  world 
of  pain  might  have  been  saved  to  both  of  as. 
But  it  is  the  last— the  very  last  time  I  will  ever* 
doubt  your  love  1" 

How  often  had  he  said  this  before,  both  on, 
paper  and  with  his  lips,  and  yet  Amy  believed 
him  still,  just  as  she  had  always  done,  and 
would  have  gone  on  forgiving  and  believing  as 
long  as  he  could  have  found  the  heart  to  torture 
thus  that  gentle  and  devoted  spirit. 

"But  where  is  this  excuse  of  which  he  spoke  V* 
said  Mr.  Alleyne,  looking  every  bit  as  happy  as 
the  girl  herself;  "  for  truly,  as  he  says,  he  needs 
some  for  thus  causelessly  playing  the  jealous 
lover  and  the  fool  beside." 

"  Oh !  but  he  had  some  cause  in  Dunorven's 
conduct,  and  my  own  thoughtless  encourage- 
ment of  his  suit." 

"  Well,  well,  take  his  part,  since  it  seems  to 
afford  you  so  much  pleasure  to  do  so  on  all  oc- 
casions, although  I  think  him  quite  capable  from 
this  eloquent  epistle  of  pleading  his  own  oause. 
But  let  me  look  at  the  paper  he  sent  you."  And 
the  old  man  took  it  from  her  hand  and  read  aloud 
the  following  words. 

"If  the  affection  of  Cecil  Grey  for  his  old 
playfellow  and  companion,  Amy  Fitzallan,  be- 
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half  as  disinterested  as  the  writer  of  this  gives 
him  credit  for,  be  will  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
in  freeing  her  from  an  engagement,  entered  into 
years  ago,  and  before  she  could  be  aware  of  its 
nature  and  obligations,  since  that  alone  now 
stands  in  her  way  to  honour  and  happiness.  Of 
course,  however  heavily  the  chain  may  press, 
she  cannot  seek  to  emancipate  herself  from  a 
bondage,  which,  once  removed,  would  leave  her 
free  to  enter  into  other  and  more  congenial  ties. 
And  whether  her  futnre  destiny  be  bright  or 
otherwise,  rests  alone  with  him  who  has  pro- 
fessed his  love  to  be  an  unselfish  one." 

••  The  last  clause  is  true  enough,11  said  Amy, 
as  he  finished,  "  but  is  there  no  name  appended 
to  this  singular  epistle  ?  And  who  could  possi- 
bly have  sent  it  to  him  1  And  so  he  came  down 
I  suppose  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  meeting  first 
with  that  gossinping  Mrs.  Marsh,  while  his  mind 
was  still  prejudiced ;  and  witnessing  what  he  did 
at  Fern  Castle,  one  cannot  wonder  much  at  his 
after  conduct.  But  good  heavens!"  added  the 
girl,  as  her  glance  rested  upon  the  paper  which 
the  good  rector  still  retained.  "  I  should  know 
this  hand  writing  amidst  a  thousand  I  Yes  I  am 
sure  of  it— it  is  my  grandfather's !" 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  of  this,  Amy  ?  And 
yet  to  confess  the  truth  the  characters  seem  fa- 
miliar, and  I  was  wondering  where  I  could  have 
seen  them  before." 

"  What  a  mystery  hangs  over  me,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  with  a  sudden  and  undefined  dread  of 
she  knew  not  what    •■  Will  it  ever  be  solved  1" 

11  In  Heaven's  own  good  time,  my  child! 
doubtless." 

"  But  it  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  ceaseless 
watch  which  this  mysterious  being  must  be 
keeping  over  every  thought  and  action  of  our 
lives  I  What  schemes  he  may  be  planning  even 
now  to  separate  us  for  ever  r 

"  No.  no,  Amy,  your  own  sweet  trust  has  ren- 
dered them  powerless  in  future." 

"  But  he  will  not  seek  to  harm  Cecil— will  he 
do  you  think  1  Or  carry  me  away,  perhaps,  and 
force  me  into  marrying  as  he  wishes  Y1  said  the 
girl,  whose  imagination,  it  may  be,  was  a  little 
embued  with  the  recollection  of  similar  occur- 
rences in  the  various  novels  and  romances 
which  she  had  read  at  different  periods. 

"  The  time  is  passed  for  those  sort  of  things," 
said  the  good  rector,  half  smiling  at  her  fears. 
"  Although  there  is  no  saying  how  this  will  end. 
It  is  evident  that  your  grandfather  has  higher 
views  for  you  than  a  union  with  Cecil  would 
promote." 

"  Is  that  possible  1  One  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  been  as  proud  and  glad  as  I  am, 
to  think  of  his  long  neglected  child  winning  a 
heart  which  queens  might  envy  her  the  posses- 
sion of!" 

"  My  poor,  simple  Amy !"  said  Mr.  Alfeyne. 
"  Will  you  never  grow  wiser  1" 

"  I  hope  not  if  such  wisdom  would  make  me 
think  less  highly  of  Cecil." 

"Alter  all,"  said  the  rector  musingly,  "I 
should  not  much  wonder  if  some  of  your  early 
romantic  dreams  were  to  be  realized,  and  you 
turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  great  heiress!" 

"I  hope  not!"  exclaimed  Amy  quicklv.  MI 
have  no  ambition  now.  You  and  Cecil  will  love 
me  just  as  well  as  I  am,  a  poor,  unknown,  and 
friendless  orphan,  dependent  on  you  for  my  all 
of  happiness,  and  safe  and  blest  in  your  affec- 
tion, wealth  and  rank  would  only  serve  to  sep- 
arate us  from  each  other." 
M 


How  very  soon  we  all  come  to  think  with? 
Amy  Fitzaltan. 

At  this  moment,  Martha,  the  under  house- 
maid at  Castle  Coombe,  was  seen  approaching- 
the  rector  with  hasty  steps,  her  face  pale,  and 
her  eyes  swollen  from  excessive  weeping. 

"  Why  what  can  have  happened  !'  exclaimed 
Amy,  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  and  lead- 
ing her  kindly  to  a  seat.  "  Nothing  —nothing  to 
Lord  Dunorven  I  hope  V 

"  No  it  was  he  who  proposed  my  coming,  lest 
you  should  be  frightened  miss,  bearing  it  from 
any  orie  else.  Just  to  fancy  bis  thinking  of  you 
at  such  a  moment,  and  well  nigh  distracted  as 
he  is." 

"  Lord  Dunorven  was  ever  most  kind  and 
thoogbtfnl.  But  do  teil  us  Martha  all  about  it. 
Anything  is  better  than  this  suspense." 

"Oh!  the  poor  Earl!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
wringing  her  hands  and  beginning  to  weep 
afresh.  "  To  be  sure  he  was  not  as  affable,  and 
sweet  spoken  as  the  young  lord  his  son— but  had 
become  of  late,  so  all  the  servants  say  at  least,  a 
changed  and  altered  roan.  But  it  was  hard  to- 
be  taken  thus  suddenly,  and  without  a  moment 
in  which  to  say  his  prayers,  or  onburthen  his 
sinful  conscience.  Gtoa  forgive  me  if  I  am 
wrong  in  thinking  that  there  was  a  sin  upon  it 
of  some  sort  P 

"  Dead  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alleyne,  while  Amy- 
grew  pale  with  horror.  "  The  Earl  of  Castle 
Coombe  dead  !  Why  it  was  but  yesterday  that 
we  heard  of  his  being  alive  and  well." 

M  Yes,  so  be  was,  sir,  and  went  out  riding  with 
Lord  Dunorven  and  Mr.  Tre  vail  ion;  both  of 
whom  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  not  to 
ride  that  vicious  brute  Emperor  1  You  remem- 
ber Emperor,  Miss  Amy  1  Well,  no  other  horse, 
would  do  for  him :  and  Tom  the  groom  says, 
that  he  knew  from  the  first  that  bad  would  come 
of  it,  for  bis  master  did  not  seem  to  understand 
at  all  how  to  manage  him,  from  not  having  rode- 
for  so  long,  and  being  beside  but  in  nervous  and 
indifferent  health.  Even  after  they  had  started 
Mr.  Trevallion  offered  to  change  with  him,  but 
the  old  Earl  was  obstinate,  or  it  teas  to  be!  "add- 
ed Martha,  solemnly.  "And  just  as  they  had 
got  within  a  few  miles  of  home,  on  their  return, 
the  horse,  it  seems,  shyed  at  some  object  in  the 
road,  and  giving  a  sudden  plunge,  the  poor  gen- 
tleman was  flung  violently  forward,  and  pitched 
upon  his  head  on  the  hard  stones.  The  Doctor 
thinks  that  he  did  not  suffer  much,  but  was  stun- 
ned at  once  by  the  blow:  and  it  is  certain  that  be 
never  spoke  again  so  as  to  be  understood,  only 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ormmgton,  which  was  repeat- 
ed once  or  twice ;  but  no  mention  made  or  my 
lady  or  the  children.  Tom  says  that  it  was  ter- 
rible to  see  him  lying  upon  the  ground  strug- 
gling and  gasping  for  utterance,  with  the  blood 
gushing  from  his  pale  lips ;  and  the  poor  young 
Lord  bending  over  him  trying  to  catch  a  word, 
but  none  came  save  that  one  name.  And  at 
last  he  gradually  became  quite  still,  and  they 
knew  that  it  was  all  over!" 

"  May  God  have  mercy  upon  him !"  said  the 
good  Rector.  "  But  how  does  the  Countess  bear 
this  fearful  shock  in  her  present  state  of  health  1" 

"  Badly  enough,  sir;  they  say  she  is  like  one 
distracted.  But  Lord  Dunorven  thinks,  per- 
haps, that  she  might  be  persuaded  to  see  you." 

11 1  will  go  to  her  directly." 

"And  Miss  Amy,  sir;  the  ydung  ladies  will1 
be  so  glad  to  have  her  just  now." 

"Yes,  wt  .will  go  together;  get  vour  bonnet 
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on,  dear  child  1  The  walk  will  do  you  good. 
And  remember  that  you  mast  strive  to  play  the 
comforter  in  this  terrible  affliction,  and  not  give 
way  to  your  own  individual  feelings." 

The  good  Rector  was  ready  in  a  few  moments, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  fur  Amy ;  until  startled  by 
a  sound  as  of  some  one  sobbing  violently :  and 
pushing  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, was  surprised  to  see  her  upon  her  knees 
before  a  chair,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
weeping  bitterly.  She  started  up,  however,  on 
his  entrance,  and,  dashing  away  the  blinding 
tears,  endeavoured  to  meet  him  with  a  smile. 

"Nay,  now  I  shall  chide  in  good  earnest," 
said  Mr.  Alleyne. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  grandpapa  1  indeed  I  could 
not  help  it.  For  all  of  a  sudden  it  came  into 
my  head  how  Cecil  had  dashed  by  us  on  horse- 
back as  we  returned  from  Fern  Castle ;  and  I 
thought  if  it  had  been  him  who  had  been  thrown, 
and  on  that  very  night  too,  and  died  thus  with- 
out a  pardoning  word — died  with  the  conviction 
of  my  faithlessness,  how  terrible  it  would  have 
been !  And  then  I  knelt  down  and  thanked  God 
for  all  His  mercies,  praying  that  He  would 
continue  to  preserve  bim  to  my  love !" 

"  It  is  in  moments  of  affliction  such  as  this, 
or  in  great  peril,  that  we  mostly  come  to  appre- 
ciate, and  be  grateful  for  the  continuance  of  the 
numerous  blessings  we  enjoy,"  replied  the  rec- 
tor with  tearful  eyes.  "  Ana  the  death  of  those 
around  us,  makes  us  cling  all  the  more  lovingly 
to  the  few  faithful  hearts,  which  we  know  not 
how  much  longer  may  be  spared  to  us.  But 
come — arouse  thee,  my  Amy!  and  let  us  not 
shew  our  gratitude  by  words  only,  when  our 
presence  may  be  of  comfort  or  service  to  oth- 
ers." 

"  Oh !  thank  you  for  not  scolding  me.— I  shall 
fee  ready  in  a  moment !"  And  the  girl  flew  back 
to  secure  her  letter,  which  she  would  not  have 
left  behind  for  all  the  world  I  Why,  she  had 
only  read  it  once  as  yet.  And  who  ever  receiv- 
-ed  a  love  letter  that  did  not  peruse  it  a  dozen 
times  at  least  ?  Aye,  until  they  bad  learnt  it  by 
heart.  And  having  folded  it  up  and  concealed 
it  in  her  bosom,  prepared  to  accompany  her  old 
friend  on  his  errand  of  consolation.  And.  in 
spite  of  all  her  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily, with  what  a  changed  spirit  did  she  return 
to  that  abode,  which  she  had  quitted  but  a  day 
or  two  before  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart.  How 
the  cloud  which  darkened  around  her  future,  had 
passed  away  since  then.  '  And  thus,'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  dear  old  Author,  Flavel !  '  do  we 
often  kiss  those  troubles  at  parting,  which  we 
met  with  trembling.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Mr.  Trevallion's  travelling  carriage  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  when  Amy  and  her  guardian  ar- 
rived, while  the  usually  calm  and  passionless 
Lady  Anne,  leant  against  the  window,  weeping 
bitterly.  And  yet  the  recent  affliction  which  had 
fallen  upon  them  might  well  account  for  those 
wild  tear*;  although  Trevallion,  who  still  lin- 
gered by  her  side,  doubtless  ascribed  them  to  a 
different  cause.    Alaa  for  man's  vanity  t 

"  Anne,"  said.be  at  length,  "I  cannot  bear  to 
see  you  weep  thus." 

"Ah !  have  I  not  cause V 

«  Yes,  it  was  very  terrible,"  replied  the  lover, 


humouring  what  he  thought  perhaps  in  his  heart, 
was  only  a  maiden  subterfuge  to  hide  the  pain 
which  their  separation  afforded  her  in  common 
with  himself.  "  But  you  must  be  calm  for  ibe 
sake  of  those  dear  friends  still  remaining  to 
you." 

"  Poor  mamma !  for  instance,  must  not  see 
these  tears,"  said  the  girl,  making  an  effort  at 
composure. 

"  And  do  you  think,  Anne,  that  there  is  no 
one  out  of  your  own  family  whom  they  afflict, 
and  unman,  and  tempt  into  forgetting  those  ab- 
solute duties  which  require  his  presence  else- 
where, in  order  that  he  may  remain  and  strive 
to  soothe  them  ?" 

"  They  shall  do  so  no  more,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
dashing  them  proudly  away.  "  Good  bye.  Mr. 
Trevallion!" 

"  But  we  part  friends,  do  we  not?"  asked  her 
•companion,  still  retaining  the  hand  she  had 
given  him. 

"  Oh !  I  hope  so  ("  and  tears  again  swept  away 
all  traces  of  her  momentary  self-possession.  . 

'"  I  shall  be  thinking  of  you  continually,"  said 
Trevallion,  "  and  wondering  whether  you  are  ill, 
and  so  perplexing  myself  with  a  thousand  doubts. 
May  I  not  write,  and  hope  for  a  line  to  clear 
them  all  away  ?" 

"Yes,  Dunorven  will  I  am  sure  be  always 
glad  to  hear  from  you." 
"And  his  sister fM 
11  Of  course,  through  him.1 
Oh  !   cold — proud — provoking  Lady  Anne  I 
And  yet  it  was  for  this  very  reason  Mr.  Treval- 
lion loved  you  so  much.    Women  should  not  be 
too  easily  won,  and  he  did  right  in  thinking  that 
one  so  peerless  and  beautiful,  and  withal  so  fond, 
for  he  had  found  that  out  long  since,  in  spite  of 
all  thy  silence  and  reserve,  was  well  worth  the 
wooing. 

"  And  will  you  not  write  me  a  line— Not  even 
a  postscript  1"  persisted  Trevallion. 

"  If— if  Dunorven  should  be  busy,  or  otherwise 
engaged,  perhaps." 

Heaven  forgive  the  unreasonableness  of  all 
lovers!  Trevallion  felt  half  tempted  to  wish 
that  his  friend  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  mo- 
ment's time  for  the  next  six  months  I  And  some- 
how by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  did  happen  a 
great  deal  more  frequently  than  not,  that  the 
young  Lord  was  obliged  to  turn  over  the  an- 
swering of  these  epistles  to  his  sister.  And  it 
was  odd  too.  that  the  usually  indolent  Lady  Anne 
never  complained  of  the  extra  trouble,  but  seem- 
ed to  fulfil  her  task  with  ease  and  willingness. 
Although  she  would  sometimes  call  Dunorven, 
half  playfully,  a  sad  idle  correspondent,  who  de- 
served a  good  scolding,  which  she  should  tell 
Trevallion  to  give  him ;  as  he  never  did  how- 
ever, perhaps  she  forgot  it.  The  right  term  to 
have  used  would  have  been  a  dear,  good  na- 
tured  brother!  who  always' made  a  point  of  do- 
ing as  he  would  be  done  by. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Ormington,  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  would  have  entered  at  such  a 
moment,  put  an  end  to  any  more  adieus.  And 
Trevallion  passed  oh,  with  a  proud  and  stately 
step,  to  his  carriage,  for  he  was  not  one  to  suffer 
the  common  eyes  of  the  world  to  fathom  his 
heart's  secret  if  he  could  help  it;  while  Lady 
Anne,  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  Jeeling, 
moved  from  the  window  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  she  could  see  without  being  seen ; 
for  she  could  not  help  with  all  her  coldness,  feel- 
ing anxious  to  behold  the  last  of  him.   And  how 
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natural  this  is,  especially  when  some  recent  be- 
reavement has  made  us  feel  more  than  ever  con- 
scious of  the  frail  and  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
we  hold  our  best  and  dearest  blessings !  And  in- 
fected us  with  a  dim  foreboding  iear,  that  we 
may  be  even  now  gazing  our  last  upon  a  be- 
loved face. 

Trevallion  saw  her  however;  how  quick  his 
eyes  must  have  been!  His  parting  bow  and 
smile  made  this  evident  enough,  and  the  proud 
girl  coloured  to  the  very  temples ;  and  then  look- 
ing up,  and  catching  the  cold,  withering  sneer 
upon  the  lip'of  Mr.  Ormington,  who  was  atten- 
tively regarding  her,  shuddered  she  knew  not 
why. 

Lady  Charlotte  affectionately  embraced  Amy 
upon  her  entrance,  and  it  was  sad  to  see  the 
change  which  the  events  of  the  last  day  or  two 
had  wrought  in  her  usually  bright  and  happy 
countenance. 

"  How  kind  of  yon  to  come,"  said  she,  "Anne 
and  I  have  been  wishing  for  yon  so  much." 

Lady  Anne  held  out  her  hand  eagerly  to  wel- 
come her,  but  her  face  was  pale  and  tearful. 

11  You  are  better  Miss  Fitzallan,  are  you  not  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Ormington,  whose  keen  gaze  was  in- 
tently ri vetted  upon  h%r  countenance. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  quite  well !" 

M  And  happy  V    .  \ 

"  But  for  this,1'  replied  Amy,  ingeniously,  but 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that/'  said  the  old  man,  in  cold, 
measured  tones,  that  contradicted  bis  words; 
"  for  I  feared  you  were  not  looking  so  when  you 
left  us." 

The  young  girl  deemed  it  somewhat  strange 
that  he  should  take  the  trouble  of  interesting 
himself  in  her  looks,  but  kind  nevertheless;  she 
always  thought  every  one  kind. 

"And  what  mighty  and  potent  spell  has 
wrought  so  sudden  a  change  1"  continued  Mr. 
Ormington. 

"  That  of  faith  and  truth,  I  believe,"  replied 
Amy,  half  unconscious  that  she  bad  spoken 
aloud. 

"  Ah !  is  it  so  V  And  a  dark  frown  gathered 
upon  the  stern  brow  of  her  companion. 

"It  is  a  fearful  thing,  this  sudden  death !"  said 
Amy,  drawing  nearer  to  the  strange  old  man,  for 
they  were  alone,  Lady  Charlotte  having  gone  to 
prepare  her  mother  for  the  reception  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  Anne  to  weep  and  meditate  in  quiet.  A 
strange  happiness  at  times. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  he  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  I  am  I" 

"  The  young  frequently  die  before  the  aged," 
said  Amy,  soothingly. 

"  Aye,  the  child  before  the  parent.  It  happen- 
ed thus  with  me." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  ever  married. 
You  must  have  suffered  much  to  lose  all  that 
you  loved."  And  her  heart  yearned  towards 
that  solitary  being. 

"  I  never  loved  them !  Neither  wife  or  child ! 
And  had  little  cause.  The  one  broke  her  heart, 
and  died  with  a  smile  on  her  face  that  was  worse 
than  a  curse !  And  the  other  deserted  me  for  a 
villain,  and  suffered,  and  perished  too!  I  mar- 
ried for  ambition,  and'  when  I  would  have  loved 
years  afterwards  with  all  the  strength  and  pas- 
sion of  a  first  attachment,  met  only  with  scorn 
and  hatred !  Scorn  which  I  shall  yet  live  to  re- 
venge ten  thousand  fold !  But  why  do  I  tell  you 
this?"  added  he,  suddenly  lifting  up  his  white 
and  livid  face. 


"Because  I  can  sympathise  with  and  pity 
you,"  replied  Amy,  gently. 

"  What  you,  you  pity  me  I  Why  this  is  mock- 
ery !"  And  the  old  man  laughed  aloud,  but  for 
all  that,  his  mirth  was  very  terrible.  "Girl," 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  you  cannot  sympathise 
with  me— you  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
hate  all  the  world  but  one,  and  find  that  one  in- 
different, nay  worse,  daring  enough  to  make  a 
sport  and  pastime  of  your  passion  to  her  friends 
— to  her  new  lover — Curses  on  him !  But  he  is 
gone  now !  And  she — she  shall  yet  writhe  be- 
neath my  powerl" 

"  Vengeance  is  the  Lord's  !M  said  his  compan- 
ion, meekly;  while  those  flashing  eyes  sank  for 
a  moment  before  her  calm,  pitying  gaze. 

"  Pshaw !  why  should  you,  of  all  others,  plead 
for  her  V* 

"  I  plead  for  no  one  in  particular,  Mr.  Or- 
mington, only  to  your  own  better  nature.  Oh  t 
surely,  in  the  very  house  of  death,  it  must  be 
wrong  to  cherish  feelings  such  as  these.  For 
who  shall  tell  which  of  us  may  be  the  next  ta- 
ken V9 

The  old  man  trembled  with  a  strange  fear 
while  she  spoke,  and  her  words  fell  upon  his 
ear  like  a  prophesy. 

"  I,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  almost  as  well 
as  though  it  had  already  come  to  pass,  for  I  shall 
be  the  next  doomed  1  Mark  well  my  words  girl, 
and  remember  them  when  the  time  comes,  but 
it  will  not  be  until  1  have  had  my  revenge— Un- 
til that  proud  spirit  is  ground  down  to  the  very 
dust!  and  made  to  confess  the  justness  of  its 
own  punishment!" 

It  was  Amy's  turn  to  tremble  now  at  his  wild 
words,  and  still  more  the  excited  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  while  bis  face  grew  pale  and 
ghastly  as  that  of  a  corpse.  But  she  was  saved 
the  necessity  of  a  reply  by  the  entrance  of  Lord 
Dunorven  and  the  rector;  the  former  of  whom 
saluted  her  with  a  tender  and  respectful  greet- 
ing, thanking  her  for  the  blessing  of  her  pres- 
ence at  such  a  time.  And  the  latter  came  to 
take  his  leave  for  the  present,  the  Countess  hav- 
ing refused  to  admit  even  him. 

"You  must  not  be  angry  with  my  po#r  moth- 
er," said  Dunorven,  "  for  I  fear,  from  her  wild, 
unconnected  words,  that  she  is  scarcely  herselr 
yet.    It  was  a  fearful  shock!" 

"  It  was,  indeed.  But  you  will  send  for  me, 
should  she  bye  and  bye  express  a  wish  for  my 
presence.  I  most  leave  my  littly  Amy  behind 
me,  I  suppose  1" 

11  Oh !  yes,"  said  Dunorven,  eagerly.  "  That 
is,  If  she  wishes  it  too  V 

"  I  have  promised  your  sisters  to  remain  here 
for  the  present,"  replied  Amy. 

"  Ah  I  that  is  well,  and  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  them." 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  dear  grandpapa!" 
whispered  the  girl  in  a  tone  that,  low  as  it  was, 
caught  the  quick  ear  of  Mr.  Ormington,  who 
turned  suddenly  away.  "For  my  sake  and 
dear  Cecil's  too.  This  accident  has  made  me 
a  very  coward." 

"Yes,  yes,  silly  child!"  replied  Mr.  Alleyne, 
kissing  her  fondly.  "  And  do  not  for  get  to  write 
to  Cecil,  who  will  be  anxious  to  receive  the  as- 
surance of  your  forgiveness." 

«'  As  if  I  could  forget—or  he  doubt  it  1"  repli- 
ed Amy. 

Miss  St  Aubyn  would  also  have  taken  her 
departure  at  this  juncture,  but  for  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  Countess.    But  Mr.  Orming- 
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ton  bad  evidently  no  intention  of  shortening  his 
visit,  although  he  mast  have  felt  the  restraint  of 
his  presence  upon  ail,  and  especially  the  grief- 
s  trie  Ken  and  well  nigh  distracted  widow.  It  is 
true  that  Dunorveo  bad  said  something  about  a 
hope,  that  the  present  fearful  accident  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  driving  him  away,  unless  he 
wished  it.  Mere  words  of  course,  which  the 
same  spirit  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding  that 
had  prompted  him  to  utter,  should  have  made 
his  guest  respond  to  in  a  like  manner.  And  yet 
aAer  all,  there  is  something  false  and  hollow  in 
such  civility,  and  we  well  deserve  to  be  pun- 
ished for  it  occasionally,  by  being  taken  at  our 
word. 

Happening  once  to  mention  in  his  mother's 
presence,  bis  intention  of  giving  his  old  friend  a 
gentle  hint  upon  the  subject;  for  Dunorven 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  secret  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence still  visible  in  her  look  and  manner 
towards  him,  he  was  surprised  by  the  Countess 
earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  do  no  such 
thing. 

"Is  it  possible  that  his  presence  can  give  you 
pleasure  dear  mother'}  I  had  thought  other- 
wise." 

"  Not  pleasure  certainly,"  replied  the  Countess 
shudderingly,  "  but  he  must  stay  1" 

"  Nay  he  shall  not  if  it  moves  you  thus." 

"  1  tell  you  Dunorven,  that  he  must  and  shall  1 
But  I  forget,"  she  added  wildly  and  bitterly, 
"  you  are  lord  and  master  here  now— at  least 
you  think  so." 

"No  indeed  dear  mother!"  And  he  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  couch  on  which  she  lay, 
and  pressed  her  white  and  faded  hands  fondly  in 
his.    "  No  one  shall  rule  here  but  you." 

11  You  promise  me  that?" 

"  I  do  most  solemnly,  only  love  me  still  as 
you  used." 

"Always,  always,  my  noble  boy!— But— but 
•—some  day— years  hence  perhaps,  for  you  are 
still  very  young— you  will  be  thinking  ot  marry- 
ing—" 

Then  my  win's  will  shall  be  yours,"  inter- 
rupted Dunorven,  with  a  smile,  "and  you  will 
only  have,  one  child  more  to  love  and  obey  you." 

"  But  she  must  be  worthy  of  my  love,  remem- 
ber that."  1 

"  I  could  not  give  my  own  else,  dear  mother  1 
i  venture  to  promise  that  she  shall  be  most 
beautiful  and  gentle." 

"Aye,  and  gently  bornl"  interrupted  the 
Countess,  bending  an  eager  and  searching  gaze 
upon  his  countenance. 

"Is  this  indispensable V  asked  Dunorven, 
turning  pale*. 

"  It  is  to  my  happiness— nay  to  my  ever  con- 
senting to  receive  her  as  your  wife." 

"  Mother  you  may  change  your  mind— There 
may  be  circumstances — " 

"  Aye,  right  mv  son,  there  may  be  circum- 
stances when  it  shall  seem  as  though  I  had  no 
cause  to  be  thus  proud." 

Dunorven  bent  eagerly  towards  her,  gather- 
ing a  vain  hope  from  those  wild  words. 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  then,  until  that 
time  comes,"  said  he  soothingly,  and  anxious  to 
save  her  from  all  further  pain. 

"  But  meanwhile  you  will  not  deceive— you 
will  not  disappoint  all  my  fairest  and  brightest 
hopes  for  you,  Dunorven  1  You  will  obey  me  in 
all  things— said  you  not  so,  my  son  1" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  be  calm,  dear  mother  1" 

"  And  I  may  trust  youl" 


«  You  may  I" 

"God  be  thanked  for  thisl"  exclaimed  toe* 
Countess.  "  There  is  one  weight  at  least  re- 
moved from  off  my  mind." 

"  Would  that  I  could  also  soothe  away  every 
other  care,"  said  Dunorven  affectionately,  "and 
who  knows  but  what  1  might  if  you  would  only 
confide  them  to  me." 

"  No,  no,  not  now;  you  will  know  all  soon. 
Go  now  and  play  the  host,  and  remember  that 
it  be  the  courteous  one,  for  much  depends  upon 
that." 

"  What  a  strange  influence  does  this  old  man 
seem  to  possess  over  our  destinies!"  mused 
Dunorven.  "  His  name  was  the  last  upon  my 
lather's  lips,  and  now,  my  mother,  who  seemed 
so  much  to  dread  his  coming,  equally  tears  his 
departure.  It  was  but  yesterday,  Anne  tells  me, 
that  she  entreated  her  almost  with  tears  to  seem 
less  cold  and  haughty  towards  him,  and  yet  her 
own  manner  is  full  of  fear  and  abhorrence. 
Will  the  mystery  ever  be  solved  1"  and  just  then, 
Amy's  kind,  pitying  look,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  put  everything  else  out  of  his  head. 

Although  the  Earl  of  Castle  Coombe,  had 
been  but  little  known  among  his  tenantry,  his 
sudden  and  fearful  death  could  not  fail  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  village.  The  old  folks- 
talked  about  it  among  themselves,  as  the  aged, 
love  to  do,  shaking  their  heads  and  looking  very 
wise  and  mysterious  all  the  time,  adverting  to 
vague  rumours  which  had  reached  them  in  by- 
gone days,  and  then  to  the  sad  and  visible  change 
that  had  made  the  late  Earl,  although  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  look  prematurely  old  and  withered, 
drawing  from  thence  many  a  dark  surmise. 
There  were  not  a  few  among  them  who  hinted 
at  his  accident  as  ope  of  those  judgments  which, 
are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  overtake  the  wick* 
ed,  a  supposition  in  general  as  erroneous  as  it  is 
presumptuous,  for  who  are  we,  to  question  or 
explain  the  mysterious,  decrees  of  a  kind  and 
overruling  Providence!  whose  vtty  afflictions, 
however  terrible  and  hird  to  be  borne  they  may 
at  first  appear,  are  but  so  many  blessings  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  yet  how  common  it  is  to  find  pity  it- 
self lost  in  this  vindictive  feeding;  and  a  retri- 
bution ascribed  where  none  was  ever  meant  or 
deserved.  In  general,  however,  all  their  gos- 
sipping  was  sure  to  end  in  blessings  and  eulo- 
giums  upon  the  new  Earl,  whose  kind  smile  and 
merry  face  rendered  him  a  universal  favourite 
with  both  old  and  young. 

"  lady  Charlotte  is  the  only  one  of  the  family 
who  seems  at  all  likely  to  take  after  her  brother, 
said  an  aged  woman.  "  And  it  will  be  many 
years  yet  before  we  find  much  thought  in  that 
wild,  young  head;  and  vet  it  does  me  good  to 
hear  her  laugh,  and  see  her  look  so  merry.  As 
for  her  stately  sister,  she  swims  by  like  one  of 
the  white  swans  upon  the  lake,  never  looking  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  or  thinking  that  there  is  a 
creature  in  the  world  to  be  cared  for  but  herself." 

"Nay,"  said  another,  "to  do  her  justice  it  is 
but  her  time— and  words— and  smiles  which  she 
grudges  us.  not  remembering  that  they  are  every- 
thing to  the  poor.     Otherwise  she  is  liberal 
enough  as  for  as  money  goes." 
"Yes,  as  though  one  could  buy  love." 
This  is  a  mistake  which  many  of  our  fair 
aristocracy,  besides  the  Lady  Anne,  are  contin- 
ually falling  into.    Some  really  from  want  of 
time  and  opportunity,  but  the  far  greater  number 
from  mere  lack  of  inclination. 
"  It's  my  opinion,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  thaL 
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If  bis  proud  mother  don't  pat  her  spoke  in  the 
wheel,  the  young  Earl  will  be  giving  us  bye  and 
by  a  Countess  alter  his  own  heart,  who  will  see 
to  our  comforts  and  happiness  as  though  they 
were  her  own." 
'*  What,  good  Miss  Amy  Fitzaflan  you  mean  1" 
"  Who  else ;  is  she  not  the  friend  and  guardian 
angel  of  tbe  poor  T 

"  Aye,  ana  well  deserves  to  be  made  a  lady  of. 
But  it  won't  be!"  added  the  old  crone  shaking 
tier  palsied  bead.  M8ocb  things  don't  happen 
aow-a-days— - or  only  in  old  ballads.'' 

11  And  why  not  good  mother?"  asked  a  young 
.gill,  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen  to  their  gossip. 
••  Because  no  one  marries  for  love  as  they 
sued  to  do,  and  it  ain't  right  that  they  should  al- 
together. Suppose  bye  and  by — I  only  say  sup- 
pose, for  1  do  not  think  H  likely,  although  there 
was  some  talk  years  ago  of  a  certain  casket  be- 
longing; to  Miss  Amy's  mother,  and  thought  by 
Mrs.  Hopkina  to  contain  jewels  of  sufficient 
value  to  recompense  her  for  all  the  trouble  ami 
•expense  she  had  incurred,  which  proved,  oil  be- 
ing opened,  to  be  filled  with  nothing  but  stones 
and  rubbish— Suppose,  I  say,  that  she  was  to 
turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  child  of  some  com- 
mon swindler  ?" 

"  But  that  would  not  be  her  fault  mother." 
"No,  but  he  could  not  love  her  then." 
''Why  not?    I  should  have  thought  be  would 
have  done  so  all  the  more,  seeing  how  much  she 
needed  it." 

"  Then  you  would  have  thought  like  a  silly 
child!"  replied  the  old  woman  abruptly.    For- 

fetting  that  the  young  always  reason  thus  and 
ow  thev  grow  wiser  in  time  without  becoming 
any  the  "happier.  "  But  go  away  and  mind  your 
work,  for  you  know  nothing  about  it !" 

•«  Or  you  either,"  thought  the  girl  with  a  toss 
of  her  pretty  head.  "But  what  should  such  a 
set  of  old  fogies  know  about  love  now  1  They 
most  have  forgotten  all  they  ever  did,  long  since." 
Or  what  should  she  herself,  who  was  but  fif- 
teen and  some  few  odd  months  1  But  then  girls 
always  think  themselves  wondrous  learned  in 
such  matters,  which  learning  seems  indeed  to 
come  to  them  very  often  by  instinct  a  long  time 
before  it  does  from  experience. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Som  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Castle  Coombe,  and  still  Mr.Or- 
mingtoh  remained  an  unbidden  and  unwelcome 
guest;  but  he  was  sadly  changed,  and  had 
grown  feeble,  and  older,  as  it  would  seem  by  a 
dozen  years  at  least,  since  that  fatal  accident. 
And  more  sarcastic  and  ill-humoured,  if  it  was 
possible,  than  ever. 

The  Countess  was  yet  an  invalid,  and  seldom 
quitted  her  own  apartment,  while  the  gentle 
Lady  Anne,  assisted  by  Miss  Maxwell,  played 
the  graceful  hostess  to  perfection  ;  that  is,  she 
suffered  all  her  guests  to  do  exactly  as  they 
pleased,  and  thought  her  duty  well  performed 
if  she  was  ready  to  meet  them  full  dressed  at 
stated  hours.  Once  again  Lady  Charlotte's 
merry  voice  might  be  heard  ringing  like  music 
through  the  Castle,  hushed  at  times  by  a  sud- 
den recollection  of  the  paM,  and  then  breaking 
forth  again  in  irrepressible  joyuusness,  while 
Amy,  scarcely  less  glad-hearted,  joined  willing 
ly  in  every  mirthful  scheme  which  she  invented 


to  enliven  the  rest  of  the  party,  or  cheat  even 
the  grave  housekeeper,  and  she  had  grown 
graver  than  ever  of  late,  either  in  sympathy 
with,  or  imitation  of  her  mistress,  into  a  smile. 

The  young  Earl  had  never  once  adverted, 
since  her  return,  to  the  past,  although  his  man- 
ner bad  lost  none  of  its  former  kindness,  and 
Amy  again  loved  and  confided  in  him  as  a  friend 
and  brother ;  end  yet  he  too  was  changed,  and 
had  become  pale,  and  thin,  and  hollow-eyed, 
while  his  once  joyous  voice  waa  but  seldom 
heard.  The  Countess  knowing  the  struggle  be- 
tween duty  and  affection  going  on  in  the  heart 
of  her  noble  boy,  could  only  sympathize  with 
him  in  silence,  showing  that  she  did  so  by  re- 
doubled manifestations  of  love  and  kindness ; 
and  so  great  was  Dunorveu'e  regard  for  this 
dear  mother,  that  at  such  times  he  felt  almost 
happy,  and  as  though  no  sacrifice  of  his  owe  in- 
dividual feelings  which  he  could  make  to  spare 
one  hope  or  prejudice  of  hers,  would  be  too 
great.  The  Countess  however  would  fain  have 
emancipated  him  from  the  daily  trial  he  endured 
in  Amy's  presence,  for  who  could  be  constantly  i 
with  and  help  loving  hert  But  Mr.  Ormington, 
to  whom  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  Hushed  brow, 
she  thought  proper  to  mention  her  intention  of 
persoadin^Dunorven  to  travel  for  a  few  months, 
uttered  hie  negative  in  a  tone  that  sounded  so 
much  like  a  command,  that  no  more  was  said 
upon  the  subject. 

"  You  are  just  the  person  I  was  wishing  for, 
Anne,"  said  the  young  Earl  to  his  sister,  as  she 
entered  the  room  to  search  for  something  which 
it  was  evident  she  did  not  want,  or  more  likely 
in  consequence  of  having  seen  the  postboy  just 
ride  away  from  the  Casile  gate.  "Here  is  a 
letter  from  Trevallioa,  one  half  of  which  is  in 
the  poster ipt  bye  the  bye.  Do  answer  it  for  me 
there's  a  dear  girl,  aad  say  I  have  the  headache 
or  the  heartache,  or  what  you  like,  that  is  if 
you  think  Trevallion  will  require  an  apology." 

Lady  Anne  took  it  in  silence,  and  with  a  faint 
colour  upon  her  fair  cheek. 

"  What  should  I  do  without  you,"  said  her 
brother  with  a  half  smile,  and  a  fond  kiss,  "my 
little  patient  amanuensis." 

"  But  is  your  head  really  so  bad,  Dunorven  1" 

"  Or  your  heart  1"  asked  Lady  Charlotte, 
archly. 

44  No,  do  not  look  so  anxious,  dear  sisters,  or 
I  must  really  exert  myself  to  answer  the  letter 
in  my  own  hand,  lest  you  should  think  me  very 
ill,  or  very  lazy." 

"At  leant  we  may  think  you  very  kind," 
whispered  Lady  Charlotte  as  her  sister  retreat- 
ed hastily  with  her  prize,  as  though  fearful  that 
be  might  actually  put  his  playful  threat  into  ex- 
ecution. "  How  happy  Anne  looks,  helgho !  I 
wish  I  had  a  lover,  only  in  that  case  he  should 
write  to  me  straight,  and  no  nonsense.  Don't 
you.  Miss  Fitzallanr 

44  You  might  find  one  very  troublesome,"  said 
Amy  looking  up  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  Yes,  if  they  write  such  letters  as  that,  I 
very  likely  should.  Four  sheets  of  foolscap  fill* 
ed,  and  one  crossed." 

"  No,  only  letter  paper,"  replied  the  laughing 
Amy. 

"  Full  of  sweet  things  no  doubt." 

44  Yes,  indeed,  Lady  Charlotte,  some  for  you, 
if  yOu  like.    Such  delicious  wedding  cake !" 
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"What,  is  Mr.  Grey  married  V*  asked  Mr.  Or- 
mington  abruptly,  raising  his  keen  eyes  from  the 
page  before  him,  while  Amy  wondered  how  he 
came  to  guess  that  it  was  from  Cecil ;  and  yet 
it  was  easy  enough  too,  when  she  had  so  few 
letters  sent  her. 

<*  No,  not  Mr.  Grey,  but  Miss  Drummond,  so 
you  see  you  were  wrong  about  that." 

"  Yes,  there  is  seldom  much  truth  in  such  re- 
ports," replied  the  old  man  coldly.  "  It  was  but 
the  other  day  I  heard  that  he  had  been  engaged 
to  you  for  years." 

"Ah,  who  could  have  told  you  that!"  ex- 
claimed Amy  with  a  burning  blush. 

"  I  forget  now,  but  of  course  one  rumour  was 
about  as  probable  as  the  other,  and  we  shall  be 
hearing  of  your  wedding  next." 

"  Ob,  how  nice  that  would  be,"  said  Lady 
Charlotte,  "  with  Clara  and  I  for  bridesmaids, 
and  Dunorven  should  give  you  away." 

The  young  Earl  started  from  his  seat  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  window. 

44  Fear  not,"  said  Mr.  Ormington  in  a  whis- 
per, as  he  followed  him  with  slow  and  feeble 
steps,  "  such  a  sacrifice  will  not  be  demanded 
of  you." 

"  Ah  !  you  know  my  secret  then,"  exclaimed 
Dunorven,  betrayed  for  the  moment  out  of  his 
usual  self-possession. 

44 1  do,  and  you  shall  yet  marry  her  you  love, 
io  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  pride." 
44  No,  not  in  spite  of  them,"  said  Dunorven  I 
firmly, 44  but  if  I  could  only  hope  that  time  would 
subdue  their  violence." 

"  Hope  everything  then,  for  I  tell  you  that 
she  shall  be  yours,  and  with  the  full  consent, 
nay,  at  the  express  command  of  her  who  now 
opposes  it." 

44  God  bless  you  for  those  words  I"  said  the 
young  lover,  grasping  the  withered  hand  of  his 
mysterious  friend,  in  both  his  own,  u  they  have 
removed  a  fearful  weight  from  off  my  mind." 

That  blessing  sounded  in  Mr.  Ormington's 
ears  almost  like  a  curse. 
44  But  when  1"  continued  Dunorven  earnestly. 
"Nay,  you  must  wait  patiently.     Why,  I 
waited  for  my  revenge  for  almost  five  and  twen- 
ty years !" 

44  And  forgave  long  before  that  period  was 
one  quarter  elapsed,"  replied  his  companion. 
"  I  am  sure  I  should." 

44  Pshaw,  boy  !  You  have  never  been  tried. 
Suppose— only  suppose  the  affection  of  her  you 
love  bestowed  upon  another.  Would  you  not 
hate  and  curse  him  V* 
44 1  would  try  not  for  her  sake." 
41  And  sit  calmly  down  perhaps,  and  see  your 
bride  borne  from  you  1"  ' 

41  If  it  was  for  her  happiness,"  replied  the 
young  Earl,  wbile  his  flashing  eyes  and  quiver- 
ing lips  bespoke  the  struggle  which  such  mag- 
nanimity would  cost  him. 

•4  Ah  !  this  is  all  very  well  in  theory,"  said 
his  companion,  with  a  slight  accent  of  contempt. 
44  But  what  if  she  added  scorn,  and  bitter  mock- 
ery to  her  rejection,  making  it  a  theme  of  mirth- 
ful ridicule  among  her  friends  and  kindred — a 
strange  jest  for  the  ears  of  her  titled  and  there- 
fore accepted  suitor.  What  would  you  do  then  ?" 
44  Repay  scorn  for  scorn  !"  replied  Dunorven 
quickly.     "And  cast  her  from  my  heart  for- 


44  And  think  you  there  is  a  fiercer  hatred 
than  that  which  springs  thus  from  the  ashes  of 
love  ?" 

44  Perhaps  not,  and  yet  it  must  sometimes  be 
quenched  in  softened  memories  of  the  past." 

44  Never,  never  fur  an  instant,  it  has  burnt  on 
unceasingly  ever  since,  and  will  do  until  the 
end  !  Not  all  the  tears  in  the  world  can  put  it 
out  now— and  she  knows  it." 

"  Is  it  •  possible,"  asked  Dunorven  compas- 
sionately, "  that  you  can  have  felt  all  this  V* 

" Pshaw!"  replied  Mr.  Ormington  turning 
away,  "  one  does  not  always  speak  from  expe- 
rience, especially  when  they  grow  as  old,  and 
have  lived  as  long  in  the  world  as  I  have." 

44  Now  do  tell  us  all  about  the  wedding,  Mis* 
Fitzallan,"  said  Lady  Charlotte.  "  What  the 
bride  was  dressed  in,  and  how  she  looked  and 
behaved  1  One  always  takes  a  strange  interest 
in  these  matters  n 

44  Oh !  very  much  like  other  brides,  Mr.  Grey 
says,  and  you  know,  being  a  man,  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  describe  her  dress,  or  understand 
much  about  it.  Very  pretty  and  interesting,, 
blushing  a  great  deal,  and  crying  a  little.  For 
my  own  part  I  could  never  rightly  comprehend 
why  brides  should  cry  at  such  a  time." 

44 1  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  "but  it 
seems  natural  too,  and  is  certainly  expected  of 
them." 

44  It  is  paying  the  husband  but  a  poor  compli- 
ment," added  Amy. 
44  But  then  they  weep  for  their  early  homes." 
41  Oh !  they  must  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  that  long  since,  before  they  consented  to  have 
him  who  is  henceforth  to  be  father,  mother,  all 
to  them." 

44  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  weep 
at  your  own  bridal?"  said  Mr.  Ormington,  who 
haji  again  joined  the  little  group  of  busy  work- 
ers and  talkers ;  or  rather  sat  as  usual  apart, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  the  pages  of  which 
were  but  seldom  turned. 
44 1  hope  not." 

44 1  hope  not  too,  Miss  Fitzallan,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner in  which  this  sentence  was  uttered,  rather 
than  in  the  words  themselves,  which  caused 
Amy  to  look  up  half  fearfully,  half  wonderingly, 
into  the  stern  face  of  her  companion. 
44  Well !"  said  the  old  man  coldly. 
44 1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ormington,  but  yon 
really  do  say  such  strange  things,  and  in  such  a 
strange  way." 

44  Then  it  is  I  who  should  beg  your  pardon,  I 
suppose." 

44  Oh !  no,  I  was  very  silly !  But  what  were 
we  talking  about  1" 

44  Brides  weeping  on  their  wedding  day,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte. 

44  May  they  not  be  sometimes  tears  of  joy !" 
suggested  Miss  St.  Aubyn. 

44  Ah !  yes,"  said  Amy, "  I  had  forgotten  that, 
and  it  entirely  alters  the  case.  How  often  do 
we  weep  at  what  we  are  glad  of!" 

"And  smile,  when  if  we  dared  we  should 
shed  tears  !"  observed  Clara,  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  was  speaking  aloud. 
44 1  never  felt  that." 

44  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  never  will, 
my  dear  Miss  Fitzallan !" 
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44  Will  you  walk  over  to  the  rectory  with  me 
before  dinner  1"  asked  Amy.  "  I  must  give  Mr. 
Alleyne  some  of  this  nice  cake." 
44  Can  we  not  all  go  1"  saio)  the  young  Earl. 
Miss  St.  Aubyn  was  Just  upon  the  point  of  re- 
minding him  of  the  distance,  and  his  poor  lame 
foot ;  but  recollected  herself  in  time.  How  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  habit.  But  already 
bad  she  reaped  the  reward  of  her  long  forbear- 
ance and  self  control,  in  Dunorven's  altered 
manner ;  who  now  sought  rather  than  shunned 
ber  society— or  else  the  girl  fancied  it.  Poor 
Clara !  We  are  apt  to  fancy  these  things  some- 
times, and  the  illusion  passes  away  all  too  soon. 
44  Certainly  if  you  like,"  said  Amy,  "and  will 
not  find  the  way  too  long." 

44  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  hint  that  yon  would 
rather  be  without  my  company,  Miss  Fitzallan  ?" 
44  Take  it  as  you  like,"  replied  the  girl  with  a 
bright  smile  that  settled  the  point  at  once ;  and 
not  exactly  in  the  way  she  wished,  for  she  would 
have  much  preferred  a  tiu-a-tete  with  Miss  St. 
Aubyn,  whose  countenance  however  evinced  but 
little  sympathy  with  her  feelings. 

But  for  Clara's  anxious  fears  lest  the  young 
Earl  would  afterwards  suffer  from  the  exertion, 
how  she  would  have  enjoyed  that  fresh,  breezy 
walk  through  the  green  fields,  with  Dunorven's 
voice  ringing  like  music  in  her  ears.  For  the 
words  of  Mr.  Ormington,  few  and  mysterious  as 
they  had  been,  seemed  to  have  infused  new  life 
into  him. 

4*  What  flower  do  you  call  this,  Miss  Fitzal- 
lan ?"  asked  the  Earl  stooping  to  gather  one  that 
grew  amid  the  soft  grass.  But  Amy  was  no 
botanist,  she  only  knew  that  she  loved  them 
dearly !  And  even  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  who  had 
at  one  time  actually  kept  a  Horius  Siccus,  was 
equally  at  faults  And  after  a  variety  of  guess- 
ing, and  much  laughter,  it  was  eventually  con- 
signed to  Amy  to  be  examined  at  ber  leisure, 
while  a  slight  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of 
ber  companion,  although  she  smiled  a  moment 
after  to  see  her  unconsciously  picking  it  to 
pieces  as  they  walked  along,  and  scattering  the 
fragments  to  the  wind. 

44  She  does  not  love  him,"  thought  Clara,  and 
she  was  right,  that  little  incident  was  worth  a 
volume. 

44  Is  that  the  way  you  serve  my  flower,  Miss 
Fitzallan  1"  said  the  young  earl  in  a  vexed  tone. 
41 1  really  beg  your  pardon,  I  must  have  been 
thinking  of  something  else.  Although  I  do  not 
see  the  good  of  keeping  it,  for  I  should  never 
have  found  out  its  Latin  name.  Certainly  I 
might  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Alleyne,  and  got  him 
to  do  it  for  me." 

Dunorven  walked  on  in  silence,  her  simplicity 
bad  completely  disconcerted  him,  and  the  next 
flower  they  came  to,  which  was  more  curious 
tban  the  rest,  he  gave  it  to  Miss  St.  Aubyn. 
Never  thinking  to  notice  the  deep  crimson  flush 
which  mantled  her  fair  cheek,  or  the  timid  joy 
in  her  soft  blue  eyes,  as  she  hastily  concealed 
her  first  relic.  And  so  in  this  strange  world  of 
ours,  are  we  perpetually  playing  like  children,  a 
wild  and  dangerous  game  of  cross  purposes. 

The  good  rector  received  his  guests  with  a 
quiet  courtesy  peculiar  to  himself;  and  the  sim- 
ple repast  which  he  ordered  for  their  refresh- 
ment, although  consisting  of  little  else  than 
bread  and  fruits,  seemed  a  thousand  times  more 


sweet  and  dainty,  than  the  choicest  luncheon 
that  Mrs.  Jelf,  with  all  her  skill,  could  provide. 
But  then  Amy  did  the  honors  so  gently  and 
gracefully,  her  thoughts  all  the  time  far  away. 
Even  as  thongh  the  long  cherished  dream  of  her 
young  life  was  realised  at  length,  only  that  its 
idol  was  missing  from  its  accustomed  place,  and* 
there  instead  sat  the  Earl  with  his  eyes  fixed 
admiringly  upon  her  changeful  countenance. 

44 1  would  give  something,  Miss  Fitzallan,  to 
know  of  what  you  are  now  thinking,"  said  ho 
at  length. 
Amy  started  and  coloured. 
44 1  fancy  I  can  guess  pretty  nearly,"  observed 
the  rector  with  a  smile. 
44  And  I  too,"  added  Miss  St.  Aubyn. 
44  Oh  no,  Mr.  Alleyne  may  perhaps,  but  not 
you." 

Clara  bent  forward  and  whispered  a  few  words 
which  sent  a  sudden  flush  to  the  brow  of  her 
companion ;  and  then  they  both  laughed  and 
looked  so  happy,  an&each  from  a  different  cause, 
that  the  young  Earl  was  qnite  bewildered. 

44  Then  I  am  not  to  be  let  into  the  secret  Vr 
said  he. 

44  No,  you  must  find  it  out,*'  replied  Amy  a 
little  confused,  although  from  Jms  manner  and 
his  having  never  since  alluded  to  that  passionate 
declaration  which  had  given  her  so  much  un- 
easiness the  day  they  visited  Fern  Castle,  she 
fancied  that  he  must  long  ago  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  the  discovery  when  made  would 
not  affect  him.  But  Miss  St.  Anbyn  was  less 
sanguine;  and  even  the  good  rector  had  his 
doubts,*s  he  marked  every  look  and  tone  of  his 
young  guest;  thinking  it  as  well  that  Amy 
should  leave  the  Castle  for  a  short  time ;  a  prop- 
osition which  was  met  however  with  so  much 
displeasure  that  he  yielded  for  the  present  to 
their  persuasions. 

44  Why,  we  should  not  know  what  to  do  with- 
out her,"  said  the  Earl,  "should  we  Miss  St. 
Aubyn  1"  and  then  fortunately  for  her  he  went 
on  without  waiting  her  reply,  setting  down  the 
point  at  once  as  indisputable.  u  As  Martha  says, 
was  it  not  she  who  paid  you  that  pretty  compli- 
ment, Miss  Fitzallan  1  The  sun  never  seems  to 
shine  when  you  are  not  by  to  smile  upon  us  all.**" 
44  Ah,  Martha  loves  me,  and  thinks  herself 
privileged  to  utter  what  nonsense  she  likes." 

44  And  do  you  think  that  we  do  not  love  you 
too,  Amyl" 

44 1  am  sure,  I  don't  know— only  that  you  are 
very  kind,"  replied  the  girl,  shrinking  from  bis 
earnest  gaze. 

44  You  do  not  say  a  word,  Miss  St.  Aubyn," 
exclaimed  Dunorven,  "  she  would  believe  you 
perhaps— but  good  heavens  you  are  ill,  my  dear 
Clara,  what  has  happened  V* 

44  Nothing,  it  is  nothing,"  replied  she,  while 
a  sudden  and  crimson  flush  chased  away  the 
marble  paleness  of  cheek  and  brow.  Those 
words,  and  that  accent  would  have  recalled  her 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

44  It  must  be  these  flowers,"  said  the  simple 
rector,  "  I  am  used  to  sit  among  them  thus,  but 
they  may  be  overpowering  coming  out  of  the 
air." 

44  No,  do  not  move  them,  it  would  be  a  pity,  I 
am  better  now." 

44  Yes,  you  are  looking  quite  yourself  again. 
But  you  frightened  me  with  that  wild  glance." 
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"  Bid  I  look  wild  !"  said  the  girl,  with  an  em- 
barrassed air. 

"Tea,  indeed— hut  do  not  go  turning  pale 
-again.    What  shall  we  do  with  her,  Amy !" 

"  She  will  be  better  when  we  begin  to  walk, 
.•and  you  must  let  her  lean  upon  your  arm." 

Simple  Amy  !  And  yet  you  were  a  good  phy- 
sician too.  The  patient  seemed  to  evince  little 
repugnance  to  following  this  advice,  white  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  good  natured  Earl 
.soon  succeeded  in  restoring  the  bloom  to  her 
cheeks  and  the  light  to  her  eyes.  And  yet  she 
leant  very  gently  too,  for  fear  of  wearying  him ; 
•and  spoke  but  little,  thinking  that  there  was  an- 
other voice  which  he  would  better  love  to  listen 
to  than  hers.  All  three,  however,  seemed  in  a 
strangely  silent  mood,  but  little  more  conversa- 
tion passing  between  them,  until  they  entered 
the  house  just  as  the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  Lady 
Anne  finished  her  fourth  sheet  of  paper,  and  one 
must  have  had  some  experience  of  that  delicate 
Italian  hand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  calculate 
what  an  incredible  quantity  of  matter  could  be 
got  into  that  space.  The  mystery  was  what 
she  could  have  found  to  write  about.  And  yet 
it  is  one  easily  solved  by  the  initiated,  who 
would  rather  wonder,  as  the  girl  herself  did 
while  folding  it  up,  bow  she  bad  ever  managed 
to  get  all  she  had  to.  say  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. 

"Thank  you,  Anne,"  said  the  Earl,  patting 
tier  playfully  on  the  cheek  as  he  passed,  "  this 
is  conferring  a  favour  generously,  and  in  the 
right  spirit.  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
in  all  this  bright  morning !" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  regret  it,  brother.  It  is 
4Hich  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  for  you,  who  are 
4K>  kind  to  everybody." 

Did  Lady  Anne  really  pride  herself  upon  her 
sisterly  feeling,  and  think  she  had  been  obliging 
htm  1  Nay,  she  was  not  quite  so  simple.  Did 
she  regret  the  loss  of  her  walk,  and  look  upon  the 
morning  as  one  wasted  1  Not<if  we  may  judge 
by  the  happy  smile  upon  her  beautiful  face  as 
she  seals  up  the  letter,  and  goes  herself  to  put 
it  in  the  letter  bag  for  fear  of  an  ancident,  or  it 
should  not  be  sent  in  time,  or  get  lost.  Just  as 
if  that  particular  letter  was  in  more  danger  than 
any  other,  but  we  are  always  apt  to  fancy  so. 
And  take  a  wonderous  deal  of  trouble  about 
nothing. 


CHAPTER  XXXVH. 

44  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  Lady  Charlotte 
to  her  sister,  "  mamma  has  actually  sent  for 
Mr.  Ormington,  and  there  they  are  closetted  to- 
gether in  the  boudoir.'* 

44  That  I  wish  Dunorven  was  at  home,"  said 
Lady  Anne. 

44  Nay,  sister  Anne,  one  would  imagine  him, 
by  that  look,  to  be  some  great  Ogre,  who  would 
eat  her  up  at  a  mouthful.  And  after  all,  as  Amy 
says,  he  may  not  be  so  very  terrible,  and  it  is 
only  his  manners  which  have  made  us  take 
such  a  dislike  to  him." 

44  Miss  Fitzallan  always  thinks  well  of  every 
one,"  said  Clara  St.  Aubyn,  with  a  smile ;  44  so 
her  evidence  stands  for  nothing." 

44  But  I  really  do  not  believe  Mamma  hates 
him  as  much  as  she  did,  for  she  is  always  re- 


minding me  to  be  on  my  good  behaviour ;  and 
was  quite  angry  at  my  wishing  hhn  gone  the 
other  day."  ' 

44 1  cannot  fancy  any  one  ever  loving  him," 
said  Amy,  u  but  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Ormington 
is  more  to  be  pitied  than  disliked,  and  it  is  sor- 
row and  disappointment  that  has  changed  and 
soured  his  temper  thus." 

44  Satire  born  of  suffering  ?"  quoted  the  laugh- 
ing Lady  Charlotte,  "you  are  positively  making 
him  out  a  very  interesting  sort  of  ptersonage. 
But  I  wonder  what  it  is  Mamma  can  have  to 
say  to  him  so  particularly." 

The  curiosity  of  the  little  group  was  never 
gratified.  But  as  we  have  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing our  gentle  readers  in  a  similar  state  of  sua* 
pense,  we  shall  introduce  them  at  once  into  that 
mysterious  boudoir. 

The  Countess,  magnificently' attired,  and  still 
beautiful  even  in  her  declining  health,  reclined 
upon  one  of  the  silken  couches,  but  the  regal 
pride  had  departed  from  her  high,  white  brow, 
and  the  small,  jewelled  hands  were  clasped 
hopelessly  together.  Mr.  Ormington  sat  on  a 
high  backed  cjiair  exactly  opposite,  his  feet 
scarcely  touching  the  ground,  while  bis  slight, 
attenuated  form  was  bent  eagerly  forward,  and 
his  keen,  flashing  eyes  rivetted  upon  her  change- 
ful countenance. 

44  Shall  I  trouble  you  to  draw  closer  that 
blind !"  said  the  Countess  to  her  companion  ; 
••  the  light  dazzles  me." 

Mr.  Ormington  smiled  slightly  as  be  obeyed 
her,  and  then  once  again  resumed  his  former 
place  and  attitude. 

44  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me  did  you  not  V 
said  he  at  length,  breaking  the  silence  which 
had  until  then  reigned  between  them. 

"I  did."  And  then  again  the  Countess 
paused,  and  gasped  for  breath. 

44  Do  not  hurry  yourself?*  replied  her  strange 
companion.    *4 1  can  wait  your  leisure.'* 

44  No,  I  must  speak  to  you  now— this  sus- 
pense is  destroying  me  day  by  day !  How  is 
all  this  to  end  1" 

44  How  do  you  think  1" 

44 That  you  will  be  merciful!"  replied  the 
Countess,  raising  her  dark  eyes  imploringly  to 
that  stony  countenance,  and  then  averting  them 
again  in  despair. 

••  Aye,  as  merciful  as  you  were  when  1  pray- 
ed and  supplicated  thus  to  you ;  and  you  drove 
me  from  you  with  scorn  and  hitter  mockery, 
making  merry  of  the  old  man's  presumption 
among  your  friends !  but  the  laugh  will  be  all 
his  now." 

The  Countess  buried  her  face  in  the  silken 
pillows  of  the  couch,  and  answered  not. 

44  Henriette,  I  loved  you  as  men  love  hut  once. 
Tou  knew  it,  and  smiled— and  lured  me  on, 
until  a  richer  suitor  came,  dismissing  ine  then 
with  words  which  burnt  into  my  very  brain.  I 
cursed  you  in  my  wild  despair  !  for  more  than 
four  and  twenty  years  I  prayed  for  vengeance, 
and  then,  all  at  once,  the  boon  became  unex- 
pectedly mine.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  the  Earl, 
your  husband,  forced  himself  into  my  presence, 
for  hitherto  I  had  shunned  him  as  I  would  a 
pestilence;  but  he  had  heard  that  1  was  rich, 
and  reckless,  and  thought  to  win  the  old  man's 
money.  We  played,  it  was  his  wish,  night  af- 
ter night  even  until  the  grey  dawn  broke  in 
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upon  us,  desperately — madly  at  last !  for  for- 
tune favored  me,  and  he  was  well  nigh  frantic 
with  his  losses.  Until  in  the  end  even  the  very 
liume  of  his  forefathers,  the  rich  heritage  of 
Castle  Coomhe  became  mine — his  enemy's! 
and  after  that  he  was  my  slave  !  Rich  and  old, 
with  neither  kith  or  kin  in  the  whole  world,  it 
seems  he  flattered  himself  that  I  shonld  soon 
die  and  leave  it  to  him  again  ;  or  withdraw  all 
claim  to  the  estate,  as  I  have  done  more  than 
once,  to  others  who  were  my  debtors,  but  then 
they  had  never  injured  me.  He  knew  not  that 
those  lands  were  more  precious  to  me  than  the 
wealth  of  worlds  !  and  no  doubt  this  prayer  was 
on  his  lips,  this  hope  in  his  heart  when  he  died/' 

44  And  does  not  this  move  you  !" 

*'  Only  to  rejoice  that  I  was  not  by  to  destroy 
it,  and  so  prevent  his  departing  in  peace.  I  owe 
him  no  grudge  how  that  he  is  in  his  grave  !" 

14  But  his  son — you  love  his  son  V  said  the 
Countess  eagerly. 

44  Could  I  forget  that  he  was  yours  I  might." 

44  Then  let  the  blow  fall  on  me  only,  and  spare 
him. — Are  you  not  satisfied  now— Nay  for  his 
sake  I  will  supplicate  upon  my  knees  for  for- 
giveness of  the  past!— Oh  !  shall  man  dare  to 
he  less  merciful  than  God!"  And  the  proud 
Countess  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

44  Thus  did  I  kneel  once  to  you,"  replied  Mr. 
Ormington,  in  the  same  cold,  measured  tone, 
while  a  gleam  of  triumph  passed  over  his  aged 
face.     44  And  how  was  I  answered  !" 

•*  Forgive  me — I  was  young — and  proud — and 
wilful !" 

41  And  I  are  old, — and  vindictive — and  re- 
vengeful.— Henriette,  as  you  spurned  and  scorn- 
ed me  then,  so  do  I  now  thy  request!" 

The  Countess  rose  up  instantly  and  her  face 
was  calm  although  fearfully  pale. 

44  When  do  we  go  !"  asked  she  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

14  Nay,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  be  rid  of  my  guests, 
and  should  indeed  find  the  old  place  somewhat 
dull  without  them." 

"  This  is  mockery,"  replied  his  companion. 
-"When  do  we  got" 

44  Never,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me.  But 
the  deed  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  past  buried 
in  oblivion !" 

44  Proceed,"  said  the  Countess,  bending  ea- 
gerly towards  him,  while  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
old  man  gleamed  with  malicious  triumph. 
4*  Name  your  conditions ;  there  is  nothing  from 
which  I  will  shrink  for  his  sake  !" 

44  Perhaps  you  would  not  spnrn  this  withered 
hand  with  the  same  scorn  that  you  once  did  !" 

The  Countess  shuddered. 

44  Nay,  fear  not ;  I  would  not  wed  you  now, 
beautiful  as  you  still  are,  while  I  am  old  and 
grief-stricken.  The  Jove  of  the  past  has  chan- 
ged to  hatred !  And  yet  it  is  of  a  marriage  that 
I  would  speak  to  you — Of  Dunorven  fs." 

"Time  enough,"  said  the  Countess  fearfully, 
4*  he  is  but  young  yet." 

"  I  doubt  whether  he  thinks  so.  T  have  bow- 
ever  some  strange  and  original  ideas  upon  this 
subject,  and  am  determined  that  he  shall  marry 
for  love.  You  did  not  think  I  had  been  so  ro- 
mantic, Henriette !  But  much  of  our  future  hap- 
piness I  am  convinced  depends  upon  it  Have 
you  ever  had  cause  to  suspect  that  he  has  a  pen- 
chant for  any  one  in  particular  ?*' 
N 


"  I  think  not,"  said  the  Countess  hurriedly, 
44  Dunorven  has  too  much  pride — he  loves  uie 
too  well  to  deceive  me." 

••  I  had  given  you  credit  for  being  more  keen 
sighted.  He  loves  Amy  Fitzallan — ihe  un- 
known orphan — the  dependant  upon  your  boun- 
ty !  I  too  have  taken  a  fancy  to  this  merry- 
eyed,  but  somewhat  wilful  little  enchantress, 
and  her  dowry  shall  be  the  broad  Ian  is  of  Cas- 
tle Coombe !" 

"Mr.  Ormington,"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
while  a  sudden  light  broke  over  her  mind,  '4  it 
may  be  that  the  mystery  of  her  birth  is  not  un- 
known to  you — And  she  is  worthy  of  Dunor- 
ven's  love !    Oh !  tell  me  in  mercy  if  it  be  so !" 

44  Yea,  I  knew  her  father  once,"'  said  the  old 
man. 

"And  he!" 

44  Was  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  walked 
the  earth !" 

41  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Countess  proudly. 
44  My  son  may  lose  his  rich  heritage,  he  may  be- 
come a  beggar,  and  an  alien  from  bis  native 
land,  but  the  noble  blood  of  our  race  shall  never 
know  taint  or  disgrace." 

44  And  have  you  but  one  child  Henriette! 
Think  you  that  the  aristocratic  Trevallion  will 
wed  your  gentle  Anne,  when  he  finds  out  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  gambler,  the  penniless 
offspring  of  a  ruined  house." 

44  My  poor  girl !"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
44  and  yet  even  for  thy  happiness  I  cannot  sacri- 
fice your  brother's  honour  !" 

44  And  you  would  cast  forth  this  idolised  son 
upon  the  world,  with  his  luxurious  tastes,  his 
refined  habits,  his  lameness,  utterly  incapacita- 
ting him  from  all  exertion,  to  gratify  your  own 
hereditary  pride!" 

44 1  would,  watching  and  "keeping  guard  over 
him,  that  he  shall  not  suffer  over  much  from 
the  change,  and  my  own  little  property  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  live  independently  abroad. 
Anything  rather  than  see  him  the  husband  of 
that  artful  and  low-born  girl !  You  confess  that 
her  father  was  a  villain,  and  from  what  has 
reached  my  ears  of  late,  her  mother  can  have 
been  little  better  than  a  common  swindler? 
leaving  behind  her  a  casket  of  atones  which  she 
had  passed  off  for  jewels,  and  buried  out  of 
charity  by  those  whom  she  had  attempted  to 
defraud." 

44  Go  on !"  said  the  old  man  laughing  wildly, 
while  the  large  drops  of  agony  stood  like  beads 
upon  his  pallid  brow. 

44  And  you  would  have  Dunorven  marry  her ! 
You  would  leave  her  your  wealth  in  preference 
to  the  son  of  one  whom  you  once  professed  to 
loVe!"  The  voice  of  the  Countess  faltered 
slightly  as  she  spoke,  bat  her  companion  remain- 
ed unmoved. 

44  Aye,  in  preference  to  the  son  of  her  who 
scorned  and  despised  that  love !  But  in  good 
truth  I  like  the  girl ;  she  never  shunned  me  as 
others  did,  or  passed  me  by  like  the  Lady  Anne, 
with  a  toss  of  her  graceful  head,  or  laughed  and 
mocked  when  my  back  was  turned,  like  her 
more  sprightly  sister ;  and  in  return  for  all  this, 
she  shall  be  heiress  of  Castle  Coombe !" 

44  And  have  you  told  her  so !" 

**  Not  yet ;  I  would  hear  your  decision  first." 

» I  have  already  decided !"  replied  the  Count- 
ess hastily. 
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41  And  yon  will  sacrifice  Douorven's  happiness 
to  a  mere  chimera  of  pride  ?" 

"  I  will  preserve  bis  honour— the  honour  of 
our  ancient  name  at  any  risk." 

"  But  what  if  the  matter  be  referred  to  him, 
and  he  chose  to  act  for  himself  ?" 

"Then,  much  as  he  may  love  this  girl,  he 
will  scorn  to  buy  back  his  lost  heritage  thus — 
to  owe  all  to  his  wife,  even  if  she  were  a  Prin- 
cess, instead  of  a  nameless  and  base  born  beg- 
gar i»v 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  man, 
in  the  same  unmoved  tone,  "  and  therefore  you 
shall  decide  for  him,  and  save  his  proud  and 
sensitive  spirit  from  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  would  so  deeply  wound  it.  He  does 
love  Amy  Fitzallan,  and  you  know  it !  His 
happiness  rests  in  your  keeping." 

44  It  is  in  vain  that  you  urge  me  thus,"  said 
the  Countess,  pressing  her  bands  convulsively 
to  her  temples,  as  if  to  still  their  wild  beatings, 
while  every  throb  of  agony  was  one  of  triumph 
to  her  companion.    "  He  shall  not  marry  her !" 
"  Nay,  you  will  change  your  mind." 
"  Never,  never,  I  tell  you  !" 
"  At  any  rate  I  will  not  hear  your  decision 
now,  but  give  you  one  week  from  this  day." 

41  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Countess,  eagerly,  and 
with  a  wild,  vain  hope  that  he  might  have  re- 
lented before  then  ;  but  she  knew  him  not 
when  she  dreamed  thus.  44But  you  will  not 
mention  it,  even  to  her,  until  that  time  be 
passed  1" 

44  No,  your  secret  is  safe  for  the  present.  It 
is  safe  for  ever,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me." 

The  Countess  motioned  him,  haughtily,  to 
leave  her. 

14  It  was  thus  that  you  once  before  bid  me 
depart,"  muttered  the  old  man  between  his 
closed  teeth, 4t  only  you  smiled  then,  and  now 
you  weep." 

44  Forgive  me !"  exclaimed  the  grief-stricken 
woman  in  a  humbled  tone.  And  as  she  stretoh- 
ed  forth  her  white,  jewelled  hand,  he  almost 
started  to  see  how  it  bad  faded  since  then. 
44  Yes,  you  have  been  fearfully  avenged,"  she 
added,  reading  his  thoughts  with  all  her  sex's 
quickness.  4t  Are  you  not  satisfied  even  yet  1" 
44  Not  yet,"  repeated  her  companion,  in  a  cold, 
deliberate  tone.  44  The  sufferings  you  have  en- 
dured for  months  only  was  the  bitter  portion 
you  bestowed  on  me  for  four-and-twenty  long 
and  weary  years !" 

The  Countess  turned  despairingly  away,  and 
flinging  herself  upon  the  couch,  wept  long  and 
passionately ;  while  Mr.  Ormington,  after  lin- 
gering a  moment  with  something  between  a 
smile  and  a  sneer  upon  his  pale,  quivering  lips, 
departed  with  noiseless  steps. 

44  He  is  gone',  then,"  said  the  Countess,  rais- 
ing herself  up  at  length,  and  putting  back  the 
hair  from  her  damp  brow.  "And  there  is  no 
hope !  O !  God  be  merciful !  Give  me  strength 
to  bumble  my  haughty  pride— my  rebellious  will 
— to  sacrifice  the  dearest  hope  of  my  life,  rather 
than  sorrow  or  affliction  should  fall  upon  Du- 
norven !  And  if  he  does  not  see  the  shame  of 
marrying  this  low-born  girl,  neither  will  I  for 
his  sake.  For  what  is  there  that  I  would  not 
do  for  him  ?  My  beautiful  and  queen-like  Anne, 
too !     Ormington  was  right ;  she  must  not  be 


have  his  revenge,  and  every  prejudice  of  rank 
and  station  be  trampled  unsparingly  into  the 
dust  for  them — for  Dunorven — my  idolized  boy ! 
so  that  no  grief  may  come  near  him.  But  I 
have  a  week  yet — a  whole  week !  and  who 
knows  what  may  have  happened  before  then? 
He  may  die — for  I  have  known  deaths  as  sud- 
den— Heaven  forgive  me  for  a  thought  that 
comes  almost  like  a  wish !  Or  he  may  relent. 
He  loved  me  once,  and  Dunorven  always,  until 
this  designing  girl  crept  in  between  like  a  ser- 
pent. But  I  forget  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
heiress  of  Castle  Cooinbe ! — of  my  future  daugh- 
ter-in-law !"  And  again  the  poor  Countess 
bowed  down  and  wept  tears,  which  saved  her 
from  frenzy,  until  aroused  at  length  by  the  kind- 
ly accents  of  a  low  and  gentle  voice. 

44  Forgive  me  for  intruding  upon  you  thus/' 
said  Clara  St.  Aubyn,  kneeling  down  beside  the 
couch,  "  but  as  1  passed  the  door  I  heard  you 
weeping,  and  thought  I  might  possibly  be  of  use." 
44  My  poor  child  !  my  poor  Clara .'"  exclaimed 
the  Countess,  and  now  she  no  longer  wept  for 
herself  alone. 

44  No,  no,  not  poor  now,  dear  mother !  for  you 
must  let  me  call  you  so.  Within  the  last  few 
months  I  have  felt  quite  another  being,  so  light- 
hearted,  and  happy,  and  so  well !  And  Dunor- 
ven, instead  of  shunniog  me  as  he  used,  seems 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  lingering  by  my  side." 
44  You  think  so,  do  you  ?" 
44 1  am  sure  of  it,  presumptuous  that  I  am !" 
added  Clara,  with  a  bright  smile  that  sought  to 
cheer  the  grief  in  which  she  was  not  allowed  to 
participate.  <4  And  all  this  I  owe  to  you  and 
your  kind  advice." 

44 1  remember,  I  gave  you  hopes  that  may 
never  be  realized." 
44  Yes,  I  thought  so  then." 
"And  now,  Clara?" 

The  girl  buried  her  face  upon  the  shoulder  of 
her  companion,  and  answered  not. 

44 How  we  deceive  ourselves!"  thought  the 
Countess,  sadly.  4t  And  yet  if  it  could  be  so, 
her  fortune  would  still  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  proper  station  in  society ;  and  she  would 
not  love  him  less  that  he  was  poor.  But  no, 
his  heart  is  not  hers ;  even  Mr.  Ormington  has 
discovered  this ;  the  girl  must  be  blind,  indeed, 
even  to  dream  of  it.  And  what  chance  has  she 
beside  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Amy  Fitz- 
allan?" 

44 Do  you  think  me  very  presumptuous?" 
asked  the  girl,  looking  up  at  length  into  the 
half-averted  face  of  her  companion. 
44  No,  no ;  but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  sanguine." 
« it  may  be  so,  but  do  not  damp  my  bright 
hopes  with  that  sorrowful  look.  Even  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  but  a  dream,  it  will  have 
made  me  very  happy,  and  I  can  then  die !" 

44  Hush  f"  said  the  Countess,  "  you  must  not 
talk  thus.  We  do  not  die  when  grief  comes, 
but  must  live  and  endure." 

**  Yea,  I  was  wrong,  dear  mother !  I  shall  be 
content  to  live  all  my  life  afterwards  upon  its 
memory." 

Poor  Clara !  she  knew  not  how  end  a  thing 
It  is  for  the  existence  of  the  young  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  thus  in  the  past ;  while  the  present 
and  the  future  Beem  alike  a  blank. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  my  life,"  continued 
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and  to  make. up  by  my  constant  and  unceasing 
vigilance^  fur  that  affliction  of  which  I  was  the 
innocent  cause.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  it 
were  not  mine,  but  his  wbo  preserved  it  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own." 

"  May  it  be  realised,  my  Clara !"  said  the 
Countess,  pressing  her  cold  lips  to  the  fair  brow 
of  her  companion  ;  and  even  as  she  spoke,  she 
shuddered  at  the  idle  mockery  of  her  own  words. 

"  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks  !  But  can  I 
do-nothing  for  you  1  1  wish  you  would  mingle 
more  with  us,  it  must  be  so  dull  sitting  here 
alone ;  and  Amy  Fitzallan  is  so  merry  that  I 
think  she  would  cheer  one  up,  and  make  them 
laugh,  if  they  were  ever  so  ill  and  low  spirited.*' 

41  You  likejier,  then?" 

"  Ah  !  who  can  help  it !" 

Her  companion  sighed. 

'*  Leave  me,"  said  she,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
think  I  should  be  better  if  I  could  sleep  for  a 
few  hours — it  is  so  long  since  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  have  a  good  night's  rest.  O  God  ! 
shall  1  ever  know  rest  again  1" 

44  Nay,  it  is  my  turn  to  chide  now,"  said  Miss 
St.  Aubyn,  soothingly, >(  you  will  be  better  very 
soon." 

The  Countess  shook  her  head  despairingly, 
and  felt  thankful  when  C.lara,  having  arranged 
the  pillows,  and  carefully  excluded  all  light,  left 
her  to  that  repose  which  she  so  much  needed. 
And  did  it  come  1  Do  the  wretched  ever  sleep  1 
Yes,  sometimes,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  for  it ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVIU. 

DuNOBvsif,  who  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
family  living  out  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Castle  Coombe,  to  whom  they  owed 
some  little  civility,  was  absent  nearly  the  whole 
day,  much  to  the  secret  uneasiness  of  his  mother 
and  sisters ;  although  not  a  word  passed  the  lips 
of  either,  which  could  lead  the  other  to  guess 
what  was  in  their  inmost  thoughts.  Even  Lady 
Anne,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  more  than  usual- 
ly gay,  while  her  sister  laughed  incessantly ;  and 
Amy  and  Miss  St.  Aubyn  laid  their  heads  togeth- 
er to  devise  a  thousand  plans  with  which  to 
cheer  and  amuse  the  Countess. 

44  Did  Dunorven  mention  his  intention  of  stay- 
ing so  Jate  V  inquired  the  mother,  at  length,  un- 
able any  longer  to  conceal  the  wild  fears  to 
which  his  protracted  absence  gave  rise. 

44  He  could  have  scarcely  got  back  before,  T 
think/1  replied  Lady  Charlotte,  promptly  and 
cheerfully.  "  How  I  envy  him  his  drive  home 
this  bright  moonlight  night !" 

"Is  it  moonlight!" 
'    "Yes,  only  look,  dear  mamma!"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  drawing  back  the  curtains  from  before 
the  window.    »'  One  might  almost  see  to  read 
by  it." 

44  Do  not  close  them  again,  Charlotte,  and  put 
the  window  a  little  open.  We  shall  bear  him 
coming  all  the  sooner." 

44  He  had  no  business  to  go  such  a  distance 
by  himself,"  grumbled  Mr.  Ormington,  as  he 
arose  to  retire  to  bed.  "  And  so  I  told  him,  but 
its  no  use  arguing  with  young  people,  they  will 
have  their  way  in  the  end." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Amy,  springing  up  to  light 


his  candle  for  him,  for  his  hand  trembled  strange- 
ly, "  who  would  not,  as4ong  as  they  could  get 
ill" 

"  Well  added,  Miss  Fitzallan,"  replied  the  old 
man,  taking  it  from  her  without  a  word  of  thanks, 
and  quitting  the  room  with  slow  and  tottering 
steps,  for  he  had  grown  very  feeble  of  late.  But 
he  did  not  immediately  retire  to  rest,  but  stood 
looking  down  the  moonlight  avenue  with  an 
anxious  and  troubled  glance.  The  Countess  wad 
right  in  imagining  that  he  loved  the  young  Earl 
as  much  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  love  any  one. 

" Thank  goodness,  he's  gone!"  exclaimed 
Amy,  as  the  door  closed.  An  ejaculation  which 
the  proud  Countess  re-echoed  in  her  heart.  44  I 
feel  somehow  as  if  I  could  breathe  more  freely 
when  Mr.  Ormington  is  not  by." 

44  Take  care,"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  4I  or  he 
may  overhear  you." 

44  Oh,  it  will  be  nothing  new  to  him,  for  I  told 
him  the  very  same  thing  to  his  face." 

44  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

M  That  he  could  both  believe  and  account  for 
it  if  he  chose.  And  I  thought  too  that  I  could 
have  done  the  latter  without  his  help.  Oh  !  I 
hope  I  shall  never  be  as  disagreeable  if  I  should 
chance  to  live  to  his  age !" 

14 1  hope  not,"  said  Miss  Maxwell  gravely. 
41  And  they  say  a  happy  jfouth  makes  a  happy 
age." 

44  Aye,  and  his,  poor  man,  was  sadlybllghted ! 
Dunorven  tells  me  that  he  was  jilted  in  some 
love  affair,  and  that  soured  his  temper.  But 
the  only  thing  I  find  a  difficulty  in  believing 
is,  that  he  should  ever  have  been  capable  of 
loving  any  one  sufficiently  to  take  it  thus  to 
heart." 

44  We  all  love  once,"  said  Miss  Maxwell,  *4  and 
those  who  seem  coldest  and  sternest  now,  per- 
haps, the  most  passionately  and  devotedly." 

%4  Were  you  ever  in  love  V*  asked  Lady  Char- 
lotte, with  the  view  of  prolonging  a  conversation 
to  which  she  could  observe  her  mother's  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  diverted  from  without.  44  Not 
that  you  are  cold  and  stern,  but  good,  and  gen- 
tle, and  patient,  so  that  I  think  you  must  have 
been  once." 

"Yes  once,"  replied  the  usually  silent  and 
placid  governess,  rather  as  if  thinking  aloud  than 
actually  speaking. 

44  And  how  did  it  end!"  asked  Lady  Anne, 
bending  towards  her,  "  or  perhaps  it  is  not  end- 
ed even  yet." 

44  Oh,  yes,  long  ago,  and  for  ever.  I  was  rich 
and  proud,  and  so  was  he,  but  he  loved  me  for 
all  that,  at  least  I  thought  so  then.  My  father 
was  an  eminent  banker,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
for  his  name  was  at  one  time,  well  known  until 
it  became  unfortunately  linked  with  another  lest 
honourable,  and  through  the  villany  of  this  new 
partner,  together  with  along  series  of  commer- 
cial difficulties,  he  was  reduced  to  ruin  and  dis- 
grace." 

44  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  lover  Tt- 
asked  Lady  Anne,  while  the  Countess  bent  for- 
ward and  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply. 

44  Everything,  for  I  lost  him  thus.  His  pride 
was  greater  than  bis  love." 

"  Nay,"  said  Amy,  caressingly,  **  he  is  not 
worthy  of  these  tears,  my  dear  Miss  Maxwell." 

44  Oh,  yes,  it  was  but  natural  after  all,  and  I 
never  blamed  him." 
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"  Perhaps  he  was  sorry  afterwards,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte. 

*'  No.  he  married  one  who  was  his  equal  in 
rank  and  station,  and  they  tell  me  is  very  hap- 
py.   There  is  some  comfort  in  that." 

"  Had  I  read  this  any  where/*  thought  Amy, 
11 1  could  not  have  believed  it,  it  seems  so  con- 
trary to  human  nature." 

But  the  girl  was  wrong  after  all,  it  was  bat  a 
common  and  every  day  tale. 

The  Countess  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept.  "  Thus,"  thought  she,  "  would  Tre- 
vallion  cast  off  my  beautiful  and  gentle  Anne,  to 
become  perhaps,  like  this  poor  Miss  Maxwell,  a 
broken  spirited  dependant  upon  the  will  of  oth- 
ers. No,  it  must  not — it  shall  not  be.  But  I 
have  a  week  yet — a  whole  week." 

"  Hark,"  exclaimed  Clara  St.  Aubyn,  starting 
op.  "  He  is  coming — I  hear  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels." 

"  Thank  God !"  murmured  the  anxious  moth- 
er, and  in  another  moment  the  merry  voice  of 
the  young  Earl  was  plainly  heard  coming  up  the 
avenue.  While  Mr.  Ormington,  extinguishing 
his  lamp,  retired  grumbling  to  bed. 

44  What,  sitting  with  the  window  open,"  said 
Dunorven,  "  and  my  mother  still  up !" 

44  How  could  I  rest,  and  you  not  returned !" 

44  Nay,  forgive  me,  hut  I  did  not  think*  it  had 
been  so  late  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  longest  day  I 
have  known  for  months  away  from  you  all.  I 
cannot  think  how  it  was,  Trevallion  and  I  used 
to  enjoy  ourselves  so  much  rambling  about  to- 
gether abroad,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
have  both  been  spoiled  since  our  return." 

44  Speak  for  yourself  only,"  said  Lady  Char- 
lotte, laughingly. 

44  Anne  does  not  think  me  wrong  in  answer- 
ing for  him.    Do  you  sister  mine  t" 

44  What  a  plague  you  are  Dunorven  !"  said  the 
girl  with  a  half  smile  that  shewed  she  was  not 
very  angry  with  him.  44  But  tell  us  where  you 
have  been  all  this  time  1" 

44  First  to  visit  the  Davies,  as  I  had  originally 
intended,  who  were  as  usual  most  kind  and 
prosy  ;  and  afterwards,  finding  that  I  had  still 
some  lime  upon  my  hands,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
miles  off,  I  drove  over  to  Fern  Castle;  and 
amused  myself  by  sauntering  among  its  ruins, 
and  ferretting  out  the  very  place  where  we 
dined,  finding  token  thereof  in  the  shape  of  sun- 
dry champaign  corks,  and  r  certain  tiny  glove 
worthy  to  have  matched  with  Cinderella's  glass 
slipper,  which  same  I  have  brought  away  with 
me  as  a  trophy  of  my  morning's  adventure." 

"  It  is  Clara's,"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  looking 
at  it  as  he  held  it  up  in  triumph. 

"  It  was  rather,  for  it  is  mine  now,"  and  Du- 
norven gallantly  replaced  the  faded  treasure  in 
his  bosom.  While  the  heart  of  the  young  girl 
throbbed  wildly,  when  she  should  have  laughed 
at,  or  passed  it  over  as  a  mere  act  of  common 
courtesy  had  she  been  wise,  or  not  in  love.  But 
the  drowning  cling  to  a  straw. 

"  Well,  after  that,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  I 
sought  out  the  0I4)  ruined  fountain,  and  sitting 
down  beside  it,  became  so  lost  in  thought  as  to 
take  no  heed  of  time.  You  remember  that 
fountain,  Miss  Fitzallan  1" 

»•  Oh  yes."  said  Amy,  with  a  sigh  for  all  she 
had  suffered  on  that  day.     But  it  was  chased 
away  in  an  instant,  by  a  still  brighter  smile  off 
happiness.  I 


Dunorven  marked  both  the  smile  and  the  sigh 
and  his  own  spirits  rose  in  proportion. 

*'  Well,  let  me  see,  after  that  nothing  remain- 
ed to  be  done  but  drive  home  as  fast  as  my  hor- 
ses could  carry  me,  for  fear  you  should  be  unea- 
sy, dear  moiher,  knowing  what  a  person  of  con- 
sequence I  am,"  said  he  smiling:  fondly  as  he 
kissed  the  small,  faded  bands  which  lay  in  his ; 
and  Amy  ceased  to  wonder  that  Clara  St  Au- 
byn should  love  him  as  she  did,  for  who  could 
help  it  1  Who,  that  is,  that  had  never  known 
Cecil  Grey  t  # 

The  following  morning  Dunorven  having 
beard  from  his  sisters  of  the  long  interview 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Countess 
and  Mr.  Ormington,  watched  anxiously  for  the 
appearance  of  his  old  friend,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  judge  by  his  countenance 
something  of  its  import.  For  bis  mysterious 
assurance  that  Amy  Fitzallan  should  yet  be  his, 
and  that  too  with  his  mother's  full  consent,  had 
never  ceased  to  haunt  him,  until,  impossible  as 
it  seemed,  he  did  not  doubt  the  truth,  or  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  eccentric  old  man 
held  over  his  future  destiny  and  happiness.  But 
there  was  no  change— no  hope  to  be  gathered 
from  that  stern  and  immovable  brow.  He  seem- 
ed indeed  more  than  usually  out  of  humour, 
most  likely  at  being  kept  up  so  much  beyond 
his  customary  hour  of  retiring  to  Test,  which 
was  generally  very  early  ;  and  sitting  down  in 
his  old  corner,  either  was,  or  chose  to  appear 
completely  engrossed  with  the  book  before  him. 

Nothing  however  could  damp  the  gay  and 
hopeful  spirit  of  the  young  Earl ;  and  so  agree- 
able did  he  make  himself  that  Amy  actually 
gave  him  the  purse  at  last  for  which  he  had  so 
long  pleaded  in  vain,  while  Clara  St.  Aubyn, 
instead  of  being  sullen  or  jealous  about  it,  rnnv 
maged  out  some  tassels  and  rings  which  seemed 
just  to  suit  it,  and  so,  as  Dunorven  told  her  with 
a  smile  that  more  than  repaid  her,  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  gift. 

"  Now  Lady  Charlotte  should  sew  them  on," 
said  Amy  laughingly,  "and  you  might  fancy  it 
the  work  of  the  three  Graces." 

"  No,  Anne,  rather,"  said  her  sister  with  mock 
humility  and  real  truth,  "  she  is  more  like  a 
Grace  than  I  am,  and  it  will  be  practice  for 
her." 

Lady  Anne  did  not  as  usual  refuse  under  the 
gentle  plea  of  having  no  time,  or  finding  it  too 
much  trouble,  but  willingly  acquiesced,  remem- 
bering all  Dunorven's  thoughtful  kindness  to 
her  about  the  letters. 

M  And  in  return,"  said  her  brother,  •«  I  have 
good  news  for  you — for  all  of  us — Mr.  Treval- 
lion is  coming  back." 

"Not  yet— not  for  this  week  I  hope?"  ex- 
claimed the  Countess  looking  up  eagerly  from 
her  embroidery. 

"  Not  for  nearly  a  fortnight  he  says." 

" But  why  do  you  hope!"  asked  Lady  Anns 
anxiously. 

44  Nay,  I  know  not,  whenever  he  comes  be  is 
sure  to  be  a  welcome  guest,  for  next  to  Dunor- 
ven there  is  no  one  whom  I  more  honour  and 
esteem." 

"Thank  you,  dear  mother,"  whispered  the 
girl  once  more  bending  over  her  work  with  a 
gtad  look,  and  thereby  saving  Amy  the  trouble 
of  interfering,  who  was  sadly  afraid  at  one  time 
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that  the  pane  would  have  been  completely 
spoiled. 

"And  thank  you  for  not  potting  him  before 
016,"  said  Dunorven  gaily.  44As  soon  after  as 
you  like." 

"  A  fortnight  seems  a  long  time/'  observed 
Lady  Anne  simply. 

44  Yes,  to  think  about,  but  it  soon  slips  away/' 
replied  her  sister. 

"  How  much  may  have  happened  before 
then/1  exclaimed  the  Countess,  her  glance  first 
seeking  and  then  shrinking  from  the  cold,  stony 
gaze  which  was  ri vetted  so  earnestly  upon  her. 

"  Aye,  even  a  week  may  make  great  chan- 
ges," said  Mr.  Ormington,  and  his  voice  sound- 
ed to  her  like  a  prophecy. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered  with  a 
bouquet  of  rare  flowers  for  Miss  Fitzallan,  and 
the  conversation,  much  \o  the  relief  of  the  Coun- 
tess, took  a  different  turn. 

44  How  attentive  this  rustic  lover  of  yours  is," 
said  the  young  Earl,  "and  what  lovely  flowers, 
but  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  them  all  surely  V 

"  Now  miser, "  said  Amy  laughingly,  ••  be  con- 
tent with  your  purse.  However,  I  had  intended 
to  give  you  one,  but  you  shall  come  last  for  ask- 
ing it." 

"  So  my  punishment  is  not  to  be  eternal  I 
must  endeavour  to  bear  it,"  replied  Dunorven 
in  the  same  spirit.  "  and  yet  T  am  not  ambitious 
either,  and  should  be  well  content  with  this 
piece  of  heliotrope." 

44  No,  no,"  said  the  girl  shrinking  back.  "  That 
is  not  for  you." 

44  Well  tben  the  hawthorn—*  hope.' " 

"I  have  no  hawthorn  —  the  time  is  past." 
The  words  were  simple  enough,  but  they  fell 
sadly  and  coldly  upon  his  heart.  "Besides." 
added  Amy  with  her  usual  gaiety,  "I  do  not 
choose  to  be  dictated  to." 

44  Will  you  give  me  one  of  your  flowers,  Miss 
Fitzallan  1"  asked  Mr.  Ormington,  looking  up 
from  his  book. 

44  Ob,  yes,  indeed,"  and  she  went  gently  up 
to  him  and  laid  a  heartsease  upon  its  pages,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  an  old  man  like  him 
so  lonely  and  isolated. .  But  the  countenance 
into  which  she  sought  to  gaze  was  carefully 
averted  from  ber. 

44  No,  no,"  said  he,  at  length,  and  his  tone 
was  cold  and  stern  as  usual.  4<  This  is  not  for 
me.    Take  it  to  the  Countess." 

44 1  meant  it  for  you,"  persisted  the  girl,  in  a 
low,  kind  voice. 

44  It  is  well— but  do  as  I  bid  you— she  will 
understand  the  token  coming  from  your  hands." 

Amy  obeyed  him  mechanically,  while  the  lips 
of  her  patroness  grew  white  with  rage  as  she 
received  the  flower  thus  sent,  and  after  a  while 
trampled  it  passionately  beneath  her  feet.  But 
none  saw  the  action  save  he  who  bad  anticipa- 
ted it.  For  the  Countess  had  even  controlled 
herself  so  far  as  to  utter  a  few  brief  thanks  for 
the  gift — a  gift  which  said  so  much. 

44  Let  me  tee,  here  is  a  lily-of-the- valley  for 
Miss  Maxwell,"  and  she  kissed  her  as  she  pre- 
sented it,  while  the  gentle  governess  sighed  and 
shook  her  head,  for  there  was  no  "return  of 
happiness"  for  her.  '*  A  rose  with  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  for  Miss  St.  Anbyn — miff  nionette  for  Lady 
Charlotip^and  a  white  lily  for  Lady  Anne,  be- 
cause Mr.  Trevallion,  I  remember,  once  com- 
pared her  to  one." 


44  And  what  for  Dunorven  1"  interrupted  the 
young  Earl. 

44  What  say  you  to  this  pretty  piece  of  scarlet 
geranium  t"  asked  Amy,  laughingly. 

44  No,  that  will  not  do  at  all." 

44  Narcissus,  then— egotism,  you  know." 

41  Oh,  Miss  Fitzallan  !" 

44  Well,  I  have  really  nothing  else  I  can  well 
spare,  unless  you  win  have  this  white  jessa- 
mine 1" 

44  What,  separation  T  Not  if  I  can  help  it, 
Amy." 

'*  No,  I  should  be  very  sorry,  too ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  its  signification.  But  there,  you  shall 
choose  for  yourself— all  but  the  heliotrope,  and 
that  I  am  going  to  carry  with  me  this  evening 
to  the  rectory."  Amy  forgot  to  add  how  it  was 
afterwards  to  depart  from  thence,  a  journey  of 
some  hundred  miles,  to  one  who  would  know 
well  how  to  prize  the  token. 

44  Now  am  I  not  very  humble  ?"  said  the  young 
earl,  as  he  hastily  selected  a  little  bunch  of  for- 
get-me-nots, and  placed  them  reverently  in  his 
bosom.  *•  And  yet  this  is  not  like  your  giving 
them  to  me." 

44  But  I  gave  you  leave  to  take  them,  which 
is  all  the  same  thing." 

44  Well,  we  will  imagine  se  at  least,"  replied 
Dunorven,  amused  by  her  simplicity,  and  feel- 
ing as  we  sometimes  do  in  one  of  those* bright, 
hopeful  moods,  which,  causeless  as  they  are,  it 
takes  so  much  to  cloud.  And  yet  both  stood  at 
that  very  moment  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice ; 
but  knowing  it  did  not,  did  well  to  rejoice.  All 
the  sorrowing  in  the  world  could  have  availed 
them  nothing,  and  only  abridged  those  few  glad 
hours  which,  heaven  knows,  are  rare  enough ! 
and  should  always  be  made  the  most  of  when 
they  do  occur.  It  is  never  worth  while  to  go 
half  way  to  meet  trouble,  although  we  all  know 
that  it  must  be  borne  patiently  when  it  does 
come,  and  come  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  to  every 
one  of  us,  without  our  ever  seeking  for  it. 

Lady  Anne  finished  her  task  very  neatly, 
and  it  was  a  wonder  too,  considering  that  her 
thoughts  were  far  otherwise  engaged.'  And 
the  problem  which  she  was  so  busily  occupied 
in  attempting  to  solve— what  Trevallion  could 
be  coming  back  again  for,  and  so  soon  ?  Nay 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  it,  for  he  had 
promised  them  to  return  when  the  law  business 
which  now  required  his  presence  in  town  should 
be  finally  arranged.  But  then  why  did  not 
Dunorven  show  her  the  letter  as  usual  t  Was 
he  really  going  to  answer  it  himself  for  the  first  , 
time  t  And  so  much  as  he  must  have  to  do. 
How  willingly  would  she  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  if  he  had  allowed  her— if  he  had  even 
hinted  at  such  a  thing.  But  for  once  the  youqg 
Earl  appeared  independent  of  his  gentle  aman- 
uensis; who  thought  within  herself,  as  she 
watched  him  through  her  long  eyelashes,  fold- 
ing it  up.  how  disappointed  Trevallion  would  be 
at  receiving  only  those  few  lines.  But  she  was. 
wrong,  for  the  letter  was  perused  with  a  burst 
of  joy,  of  which  few  who  knew  the  proud  Tre- 
vallion would  have  thought  him  capable.  And 
for  the  next  week  or  two,  those  lawyers  whose 
provetbial  slowness  alone  detained  him  from 
flying  on  the  wings  of  love  to  ascertain  the 
troth  from  the  beautiful  lips  of  her  for  whom 
her  warm  and  simple  hearted  brother  had  thus 
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promptly  answered,  were  likely  to  have  a  pretty 
time  of  it.  And  it  needs  a  lover,  or  something 
equally  impatient,  to  spur  on  those  slow  and 
lingering  fingers  which  always  seem  to  creep 
over  their  endless  parchments  like  a  snail  on  a 
wall. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  week  passed  rapidly  away  without  either 
the  Countess  or  Mr.  Ormington  again  alluding 
to  tbe  subject ;  but  the  keen  glance  of  the  old 
man  marked  the  struggle  going  on  day  by  day 
in  that  proud  heart,  and  read  his  ultimate  tri- 
umph in  tbe  pitying  look  with  which  she  would 
Bit  for  hours  together,  regarding  the  calm,  sweet 
face  of  Clara  St.  Aubyo.  Instead  of  confining 
herself  to  her  own  apartment  as  had  been  so 
long  her  custom,  she  now  mingled  freely  with 
the  family  circle ;  and  even  Dunorven  learned 
to  thread  her  needles,  and  sort  her  embroidery 
silks,  when  her  eyes  were  too  dim  to  do  these 
things  for  herself.  For  the  unbidden  tears 
would  sometimes  rise  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
at  control,  at  tbe  ruin  and  disgrace  which  threat- 
ened their  noble  ^ame.  Or  when  be  was  not 
hy  Miss  St.  Aubyn  supplied  his  place ;  for  the 
Lady  Anne  seemed  to  live  in  a  sort  of  day  dream, 
very  pleasant  if  one  might  judge  from  her  gentle 
countenance,  as  she  sat  with  it  bowed  down 
over  some  of  those  light,  feminine  occupations 
which  afford  such  a  sweet  excuse  for  thoughtful 
reverie.  While  her  sister  was  too  careless,  and 
poor  Amy,  discouraged  from  offering  any  assist- 
ance, by  the  cold,  repulsive  manners  of  her 
■  patroness. 

The  countess  had  given  up  all  hope  of  work- 
ing upon  tbe  sympathies  of  her  relentless  foe ; 
but  not  one  hour  before  the  time  he  had  him- 
self appointed,  would  she  gratify  him  with  tbe 
knowledge  how,  for  Duoorven's  sake,  her  high, 
ancestral  pride  should  be  bumbled  in  the  dust 
at  his  bidding.  And  the  portionless  and  un- 
known orphan,  whose  merry  eyes  had  caught 
the  old  man's  fancy,  take  her  place  in  his  heart 
andx  home,  and  become  Countess  of  Castle 
Coombe. 

Once  or  twice,  as  if  to  sound  her,  he  adroitly 
led  the  conversation  to  Trevallion's  expected 
return,  but  there  was  no  shadow  of  change 
upon  that  marble  brow,  or  in  tbe  bland  and 
oonrteous  voice  with  which  she  spoke  his  wel- 
come, come  when  ho  would.  While  Lady  Anne 
looked  up  with  a  happy  smile,  that  almost 
seemed  to  repay  the  sacrifice;  and  the  kind 
eyes  of  Dunorven  twinkled  with  an  ill  concealed 
satisfaction. 

"  What  is  the  day  of  the  month,  Miss  Fitz- 
allan?"  asked  Mr.  Ormington,  as  they  all  sat 
together  on  the  last  morning  of  the  allotted  time. 
Somehow  be  generally  preferred  addressing  him- 
self to  her,  which  the  generous  young  Earl  had 
observed  with  pleasure. 

"  The  twenty-fourth." 

"  A  week  to-morrow  then  since  Lord  Dunor- 
ven went  to  the  Davie*'." 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy,  wondering  what  made  him 
date  from  thence.  There  was  one  present  who 
knew  well  enough. 

"  How  fast  the  time  flies !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Charlotte, 


"  It  has  been  a  very  wow  wean  to  dm,"  re- 
plied her  sister,  simply. 

u  What  says  the  countess  1"  asked  her  tor- 
mentor. 

"  Nothing,  until  it  be  past,*1  was  the  haughty 
reply.  "  Time  is  reckoned  by  incidents,  not  by 
hours!" 

It  was  the  old  man's  turn  to  tremble  now, 
and  yet  he  knew  not  why.  But  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  much  changed  of  late,  and  growing 
sadly  feeble. 

"  Has  he  gone  there  again  V  asked  Lady 
Charlotte. 

"  No,  only  for  a  drive,"  replied  his  mother, 
"  he  will  be  back  soon ;  but  I  fancied  he  was 
not  looking  very  well,  and  the  air  would  do  him 
good." 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  very  pale  of  late,"  said 
Miss  St.  Aubyn.  "But  I  hope  he  will  not  go 
too  far  to  tire  himself." 

"  He  will  be  better  soon,"  observed  Mr.  Or- 
mington, in  his -cold,  mocking  tones. 

"Oh!  I  trust  so!" 

Poor  Clara !  The  countess  turned  away  ber 
head,  and  a  tear  dimmed  tbe  brightness  of  her 
skilful  embroidery.  But  at  this  moment  tbe 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  with  a  letter  and  parcel  for  Miss 
Fitzallan,  which  the  messenger  who  brought  it 
had  made  him  promise  to  deliver  into  her  own 
hands. 

"  Is  any  one  waiting  V  asked  Amy. 

44  No,  Miss,  the  boy  went  away  directly." 

44  What  writing !"  exclaimed  Lady  Charlotte, 
laughingly. 

"  And  what  spelling  too !  But  I  will  not 
have  you  make  game  of  my  correspondent" 
But  presently  the  girl's  whole  manner  changed, 
as  she  managed  with  difficulty  to  make  out  the 
brief  but  rude  epistle,  and  a  burst  of  joy  escaped 
from  her  quivering  lips.  A  joy  in  which,  think- 
ing that  all  must  participate,  she  naturally  ex- 
pressed aloud.  "  It  is  from  Betty  Harper," 
continued  she,  "  the  woman  who  was  with  poor 
mamma  when  she  died.  And  the  very  same  to 
whom  Mrs*  Jelf  sent  me  lately  with  wine  and 
medicines,  when  she  lay  sick  of  the  fever.  And 
though  I  bad  a  dim  recollection  of  her  features, 
I  could  not  then  remember  where  it  was  we 
had  met  before,  But  she  recognised  me  at 
once,  she  says,  as  one  whom  she  had  deeply 
injured,  although  I  knew  it  not.  It  was  she  it 
seems  who  abstracted  all  the  valuables  from 
the  casket  which  was  afterwards  found  rilled 
up  with  stones.  And  dear  mamma  was  no 
cheat — no  impostor  after  all !" 

44  No  one  ever  thought  she  was  but  that  odious 
Mrs.  Hopkins  !"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  soothing- 
ly, as  she  passed  her  arm  affectionately  around 
her  waist.  44And  so  her  conscience  pricked 
her,  and  she  has  sent  them  all  back,  I  suppose  ? 
Well,  I  am  glad  for  your  sake !" 

Mr.  Ormington  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and 
his  face  was  white  and  colourless ;  but  no  one 
thought  of  noticing  him.  Even  the  proud  Coun- 
tess bent  eagerly  forward  to  hear  what  was 
going  on.  While  Lady  Anne  woke  op  all  of  a 
sudden,  and,  as  her  brother  would  have  said, 
began  to  look  alive !  And  Clara  Si.  Aubyn *s 
face  was  full  of  affectionate  sympathy. 

"The  woman,"  continued  Amy,  "begs  so 
earnestly  for  forgiveness,  that  one  uinsi  have  a 
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Heart  of  stone  to  refuse  it— and  yet  she  was 
unkind  to  poor  mamma !  But  she  has  suffered 
much  herself,  it  seems,  since  then,  and  is  even 
now  hut  in  feeble  and  declining  health.  I  know 
"what  Mr.  Aileyne  would  say,  as  he  always  does, 
4  vengeance  is  the  Lord's !' — And  so  let  it  be." 

Mr.  Ormington  felt  conscience-stricken,  and 
bowed  ejpwn  his  head  upon  his  hands ;  while 
the  eager  glance  of  the  countess  became  once 
again  full  of  hope.  A  vain  hope !  for  the  feel- 
ing, like  most  of  our  best  and  noblest,  was  but 
a  transitory  one  and  passed  rapidly  away. 

"Do  open  the  box?"  petitioned  the  curious 
Lady  Charlotte,  as  Amy  still  sat  with  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  on  which  her  tears  were  dropping 
fast  and  silently,  for  it  bad  brought  back  the 
past  as  vividly  as  though  it  were  but  yester- 
day. 

"Best  net—at  least  not  now!"  eoeiairoed 
the  old  man  in  an  eager,  though  faltering  voice. 
But  no  one  heeded  him,  and  be  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  lack  strength  and  energy  to  repeat 
the  request. 

Even  the  white  fingers  of  the  countess  her- 
self, assisted  in  wrenching  out  the  rude  nails 
-with  which  the  box  was  fastened  down,  and 
the  lid  being  withdrawn.  Amy  drew  out  a  chain 
of  massive  gold,  which  she  flung  by  as  though 
it  had  been  but  little  worth;  until  remember- 
ing whose  neck  it  had  once  pressed,  she  took 
jt  up  again  and  kissed  it  fondly  and  reverently. 
After  all,  the  most  precious  ornaments  are 
TaJ liable  chiefly  as  relics.  And  we  have  known,' 
under  some  ciroumetanoes,  a  hair  ring  prized 
far  above  one  of  diamonds. 

Next  lay  a  locket,  containing  the  picture  of 
a  young  and  strikingly  handsome,  although 
somewhat  voluptuous  and  dissipated  looking 
man  in  regimentals;  simply  inscribed  as  the 
gift  of  Captain  Fitzallan  to  his  wife  upon  her 
birth-day. 

"Then  my  father  was  a  captain,"  said  Amy, 
clasping  her  bands  wildly  together.  "  And  how 
beautiful !  But  I  fear— Oh !  I  fear  be  was  not 
kind — but  I  was  so  young  then,  how  should  I 
know  any  thing  about  it  1" 

"Amy,"  said  Mr.  Ormington,  calling  her  by 
her  christian  name  for  the  first  time.  "  Seek 
no  further— I  advise  you — I  warn— I  command 
you— for  the  sake  of  your  own  happiness  here- 
after !" 

"  Command,"  repeated  the  girl,  with  a  flush- 
ed cheek.    "  And  by  what  right !" 

"  No  matter— only  be  ruled  by  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  urge  me  thus !"  said  Amy, 
in  an  excited  tone.  "I  must  and  will  know 
all ! — AU  at  least  that  these  jewels  can  reveal." 

"  Ah !  there  may  be  nothing  else— it  is  natu- 
ral for  girls  to  love  such  sparkling  things.  But 
"what  say  you — will  you  sell  me  the  remainder 
for  a  thousand  pounds  ?" 

44  Not  for  all  your  wealth !"  replied  the  girl, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"Nay,  I  did  but  jest." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Amy  more  gently,  but  I 
am  in  no  humour  for  such  mockery  just  now: 
I  am  sorry  if  I  spoke  rudely  and  impatiently, 
believing  you  in  earnest  from  your  manner, 
although  that  could  not  well  he  either,  for  what 
good  would  they  be  to  you  1  While  to  me  they 
are  more  valuable  than  all  else  in  the  world — 
being  hers !" 


The  old  man  turned  away  without  a  word. 
Was  it  a  jest  1  the  countess  thought  not ;  and 
again  her  eager  game  was  bent  upon  Amy,  as 
she  drew  forth  her  treasures  one  by  one,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  sundry  articles  of 
jewelry,  some  of  which  were  of  no  mean  value, 
although  others  seemed  to  have  been  cherished 
rather  as  souvenirs  of  the  past,  although  no 
mark  remained  to  tell  why  they  bad  been  thus 
hoarded  up  with  so  much  care.  Mr.  Orming- 
ton's  brow  cleared,  and  his  keen  eyes  gleamed 
with  malicious  triumph  ;  but  bis  exultation  was 
but  momentary,  fee  just  then  the  girl  discover- 
ed a  folded  paper,  laying  like  hope  at  the  bottom 
of  Pandora's  J»x.  * 

"It  is  the  certificate  of  my  dear  mamma's 
marriage!"  exclaimed  she.  "And  good  Hea- 
vens! cat  it  be  possible?  Her  maiden  name 
was  Ormington,  You,  then,  are  any  long  lost 
grandfather !"  And  she  knelt  down  at  the  old 
man's  feet,  and  tried  to  take  one  of  the  cold 
aod  withered  hands  which  were  so  passionately 
withdrawn  from  her  grasp,  while  the  countess 
sank  back  fainting  on  her  seat,  aod  was  assisted 
from  the  room,  followed  by  the  whole  party,  as 
much  out  of  anxiety  for  ber,  as  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  the  newly  found  relatives 
together  for  the  present. 

"Speak  to  me!"  said  poor  Amy,  pained  by 
the  strange  silence.  "  Grandfather  !  —  dear 
grandfather ! — will  you  not  own  me  even  yet  1" 

"  Not  if  I  could  have  helped  it ;  but  you 
have  forced  me  into  doing  so.  Did  I  not  com- 
mand you  to  seek  no  further,  while  you  dared 
to  question  my  right  to  do  sol" 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  knew  you  not.  Oh !  now 
was  I  to  guess  it?  And  why,  oh,  why  may  I 
not  love  you  1" 

"  Love  me— pshaw ;  you  hate  and  fear  me. 
I  have  beard  it  from  your  own  lips." 

u  Then  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  say  so,  and  I 
meant  it  not ;  for  indeed  I  think  I  could,  if  you 
would  let  me." 

"You  think." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  for  she  loved  you, 
too,  my  dear,  dear  mamma ;  and  bade  me  do 
the  same  with  her  dying  breath." 

"  And  yet  it  was  I,  at  least  you  said  so  once, 
who  killed  her  by  that  cruel  letter." 

"  No,  Betty  Harper  bad  been  agitating  and 
annoying  her  before  it  came,  and  she  was  very 
feeble,  and  could  not  have  lived  much  longer. 
But  I  do  not  remember  ever  telling  you  about 
these  things." 

44  Nevertheless,  I  had  it  from  your  own  lips. 
Amy,  I  never  loved  your  mother  or  she  me,  if 
I  had,  I  should  not  nave  urged  her  on  as  I 
sometimes  think  I  did  by  my  harshness,  neither 
would  she  have  deserted  me  for  the  arms  of  a 
villain.  I  was  sorry  when  I  heard  of  her  death, 
and  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  a  vain  dream,  that 
as  you  were  but  a  child  you  would  learn  to  be 
grateful  at  least,  if  not  in  time  to  love  me,  who 
had  no  one  else  in  the  world  to  care  for.  And 
so  I  sought  you  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Amy,  breathlessly,  observing 
that  he  paused. 

44  Well,  I  came,  as  I  have  said,  to  take  you 
to  my  heart  and  home ;  but  being  tired,  or  wil- 
ling to  lengthen  out  the  time,  and  watch  first  if 
you  were  like  her.  sat  down  beneath  the  Rec- 
tory windows  to  rest  and  listen  awhile  to  what 
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you  were  saying,  one  word  of  which  I  have 
never  forgotten  from  that  hour !" 

"  Oh,  what  could  it  have  been  about  V 

"Myself,  principally;  you  spoke  of  me  in 
terms  of  fear  and  abhorrence,  cursing  me  in 
your  childish  way  as  the  destroyer  of  your 
mother !  and  I  went  forth  again  and  left  you 
to  your  fate." 

"But  you  have  forgiven  me  since  then, 
grandfather  1" 

"  It  would  seem  so,  for  I  have  once  again 
returned,  after  a  weary  lapse  of  years,  to  gratify 
a  childish  wish  which  you  then  expressed." 

44  Ah]  how  kind  1"  said  Amy,  kissing  the 
hand  which,  although  he  had  suffered  her  to 
retain,  returned  not  her  gentle  pressure,  and 
never  once  noticing  the  sneer  upon  hia  thin  and 
scornful  lip.     "  But  what  did  I  wish  V* 

14  To  be  heiress  of  Castle  Coombe ;  have  you 
forgotten  ?" 

44  No,  indeed ;  but  it  was  very  silly  of  me." 

44  And  is  this  your  gratitude  1" 

44 1  am  no  longer  ambitious,  grandfather,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  trying  to  speak  gaily,  while  she 
shrank  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
.    "  Since  when,  Amy  1" 

44  Since  I  have  learned  that  it  is  far  better  to 
to  be  loved  than  great !"  replied  his  companion, 
while  she  tossed  back  the  hair  from  her  open 
brow,  and  raised  her  calm,  frank  gaze  to  his. 

44  But  if  the  two  can  be  united — if  you  can 
be  both  loved  and  great  V1 

t(  Still  there  may  be  a  difficulty—- we  may  not 
love  ourselves." 

44  Your  mother's  marriage  was  one  of  affec- 
tion,*' said  Mr.  Ormington,  in  his  cold  measured 
tones, 44  and  yet  she  died  a  neglected,  deserted, 
and  broken-hearted  wife*!" 

44  But  yours  was  not — you  told  me  so  once, 
and  therefore  you  were  never  happy.  The  only 
one  you  ever  loved  or  cared  for  married  another, 
leaving  you  lonely,  and  without  hope !" 

"Save  of  revenge,  which  you  have  more 
than  half  destroyed ;  but  you  have  a  good  me- 
mory." . 

44  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  given  you  pain,"  said 
Amy,  meekly. 

"No,  no,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  I  am  used 
to  it  by  this  time.  But  you  have  not  asked  me 
who  it  was  that  scorned  me  thus." 

"  I  dared  not." 

44  Nevertheless,  it  need  be  no  secret  now.  It 
was  the  Countess  of  Castle  Coombe !" 

"And  yet  you  would  have  me  marry  her 
son?" 

"  I  would  have  done  so  to  vex  and  humble 
her  haughty  pride  ;  and  now  you  shall  do  it 
for  Dunorven's  sake,  the  only  one  who  has  ever 
been  kind  and  thoughtful,  and  never  taunted  or 
ridiculed  me  for  a  moment."  And  a  subdued 
expression  passed  over  the  old  man's  face  as  he 
spoke. 

44  It  is  impossible  !"  said  Amy,  firmly ;  "  I  am 
betrothed  to  another,  and  you  know  it.  He  sent 
me  the  letter  that  you  wrote.  Oh !  grandfather, 
how  very  nearly  you  had  made  us  both  misera- 
ble !  %But  all  that  is  past  now." 

41 1  was  mistaken  in  him,"  observed  Mr.  Or- 
mington, coldly ;  4<  had  his  affection  been  as  no- 
ble and  self-sacrificing  as  I  gave  him  credit  for, 
he  would  not  have  stood  thus  in  the  way  of 
your  elevation." 


41  As  if  that  ever  brought  happiness,  or  I  count 
be  happy  without  him  1  No,  he  knew  better 
than  that,  judging  of  roe  by  his  own  heart." 

The  old  man  turned  away,  baffled  for  the  mo- 
ment by  her  calm  self  control  and  innocent 
trust.  He  had  thought  that  one  habitually  so* 
gentle,  would  have  been  more  easily  wielded  to 
his  purpose  ;  but  Amy,  although  her  heart 
yearned  towards  her  only  living  relative,  loved 
him  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  well  for  him  to  have 
any  power  over  her,  for  thus  only  are  spirits 
such  as  hers  to  be  swayed. 

44  But  why  did  this  haughty  countess  refuse 
you  ?"  asked  the  girl  at  length,  in  a  tone  so  soft, 
that  even  her  stern  companion  did  not  seem  to 
resent  the  question,  but  answered  it  as  though 
mechanically. 

44 1  was  at  that  time  a  widower,  and  older 
than  her  by  many  years,  but  rich,  nevertheless, 
and  therefore  she  encouraged  and  lured  me  on, 
until  one  came  who  seemed  a. still  more  eligible 
match,  for  in  addition  to  his  youth,  he  had  a 
coronet  to  offer  to  her  acceptance;  and  then 
she  turned,  and  mocked  at  the  hopes  she  herself 
had  raised  •" 

44  Oh !  that  was  wrong  indeed  !" 

44  Well,  I  left  her,  cursing  her  for  her  perfidy ; 
and  the  curse  was  worked  out  at  length.  Nearly 
four  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  by  a  singu- 
lar turn  of  good  fortune,  or  rather  by  the  won- 
derworking hand  of  a  strange  and  uncontrolla- 
ble destiny,  this  deed  became  mine,  making  me 
heir  of  Castle  Coombe,  with  all  its  broad  lands 
and  territories.  But  I  am  an  old  man,  and  can- 
not live  long ;  so  it  shall  be  yours  if  yon  obey 
me!" 

44  And  poor  Lord  Dunorven  ?"  asked  the  won- 
dering Amy,  in  a  compassionate  tone. 

44  Ah !  you  pity  him,  then.  Well,  it  is  easy 
to  give  him  back  hia  own." 

44  And  may  I,  dear  grandfather  ?" 

M  Would  you,  Amy  V* 

44  Willingly !  joyfully  !', 

44  It  is  well ;  I  have  meant  it  should  be  so,  all 
along.  It  is  your  marriage  portion,  anoVbecomes 
his  upon  your  wedding  day." 

44  Oh,  not  so !    Let  it  be  a  free  gift !" 

14  And  are  you  vain  enough  to  think  this  little 
hand  of  more  worth  than  an  estate  which 
princes  might  envy  1" 

44  Yes,  to  him  on  whom  I  mean  to  bestow  it" 

"  Amy,"  said  the  old  roan  passionately,  "  you 
dare  not  oestow  it  without  my  consent !  Al- 
ready, by  your  rashness,  have  you  destroyed 
my  well  devised  plan  of  vengeance.  Even  be- 
lieving you  to  have  been  an  unknown  and  pen- 
niless orphan,  the  offspring  of  shame,  perhaps 
of  vice,  her  pride  would  have  given  way ;  it 
must,  and  you  would  have  been  his  bride,  al- 
though her  wrung  and  stubborn  heart  broke ! 
rather  than  divulge  to  the  world,  and  more  than 
all,  to  Dunorven,  the  ruin  which  hung  over  his 
house.  Now  that  you  are  my  acknowledged 
grandchild,  and  your  father,  cold-hearted  villain 
as  he  was,  yet  bearing  a  name  men  call  honour- 
able, an  ancestry  which  she  dare  not  scorn,  that 
consent  will  be  given  more  readily.  But  daily  and 
hourly  shali  she  yet  be  made  to  feel  my  power  ; 
and  Dunorven  still  be  free  and  happy,  for  you 
know  that  he  loves  you,  he  has  told  you  so  him- 
self, and  when  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of 
his  disinterestedness." 
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"  Bat  that  was  long  ago— he  may  have  for- 
gotten it,  or  if  not,  it  is  equally  in  vain,  for  I 
will  wed  none  other  than  Cecil  Grey!"  And 
the  young  girl  arose  op  from  her  knees,  and 
stood  proud  and  erect  before  him,  with  her  eyes 
flashing,  and  her  cheeks  crimson  from  excite- 
ment. 

Fur  a  moment  Mr.  Ormington  regarded  her 
with  a  look  of  blended  triumph  and  admiration ; 
while  he  chuckled  within  himself  at  the  idea  of 
his  grandchild  thus  refusing  the  Earl  of  Castle 
Coombe ;  and  scorning  her  son  even  as  the 
proud  mother  had,  years  before,  scorned  and  re- 
jected him  :  but  the  cold  sneer  returned  pres- 
ently to  his  lip  and  brow. 

"  Nay,  you  shall  tell  her  so  yourself,"  said 
he,  "  and  she  shall  plead  for  that  which  I  have 
the  power  to  command,  ay,  and  plead  long,  even 
as  I  did  to  ber — but  mark  me— in  the  end,  you 
yield  !" 

••  Never !"  answered  Amy. 

44  Then  I  disown — I  cast  you  off  as  a  name- 
less beggar !  See  how  your  generous  lover  will 
receive  you  then." 

"  Was  I  not  all  this  when  he  wooed  me,  grand- 
father ?  But  not  quite  a  beggar  either,  thanks 
to  your  kindness,"  added  she,  with  a  touch  of 
feeling  which  met  with  no  answering  sympathy 
from  her  stony-hearted  companion. 

"  It  was  well  1  was  wise  enough  to  send  no 
more,  since  it  would  have  only  served  to  make 
you  more  independent  of  me." 

44  It  is  your  neglect  which  has  done  that," 
•aid  Amy.  44  Cecil  stood  my  friend  and  pro- 
tector, when  I  had  no  other  in  the  world !  But 
for  him,  and  the  venerable  benefactor  whom  he 
won  for  me,.  T  might  have  been  starved,  or 
beaten  to  death,  or  sent,  perhaps,  at  last  to  the 
parish  workhouse,  and  grown  up  in  vice  and 
ignorance.  He  loved — and  cheered — and  taught 
me  all  I  know  of  those  elegant  accomplishments 
befitting  my  birth,  and  proper  station  in  society. 
And  now,  when  the  time  is  coming  to  repay  all 
this  early  kindness  by  the  devotion  of  my  life— 
by  refusing  for  his  sake,  wealth,  honour,  and 
titles,  think  you  that  1  will  not  avail  myself 
of  HI" 

44  Your  mother  married  thus,"  said  the  old 
man  coldly.    44  And  what  was  her  fate  V* 

44  But  then  it  is  different,  he  was  not  worthy 
of  ber.  Whereas  Cecil  is  too  good— loo  noble 
for  me." 

44  Too  noble,  why  he  is  but  a  lawyer  after  all 
— and  Dunorven  is  an  earl  in  his  own  right." 

*'  I  would  not  have  him  even  if  be  were  a 
king !"  replied  the  dauntless  Amy.  "  But  was 
speaking  of  mind  rather  than  rank— and  yet 
Dunorven  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 

44  Well,  well,  we  will  not  argue  the  point  now," 
said  Mr.  Ormington,  while  his  whole  frame 
shook,  and  his  keen  grey  eyes  glittered  strange- 
ly "  You  may  repeat  all  these  objections  be- 
fore; the  countess,  and  let  us  see  how  she  takes 
them— but,  by  the  heaven  that  is  above  us,  you 
shall  do  my  will  at  last !" 

Amy  furebore  in  pity  to  agitate  him  by  any 
farther  opposition,  but  her  resolution  remained 
unaltered ;  and  gathering  up  her  treasures  in 
haste,  she  withdrew  to  meditate  on  the  start- 
ling events  of  the  last  few  hours.  Truly  had 
the  countess  predicted  that  much  might 
to  pass  before  that  week  was  up. 
O 
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Tm  conntees  soon  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
and  leaving;  'her,  at  her  own  request,  to  try  and 
rest  for  a  little  while,  the  three  girls  retired  to 
the  recess  of  the  deep  oriel  window,  to  talk  over 
the  strange  events  of  the  morning. 

44  To  think  of  Mr,  Ormington's  being  her  grand- 
father, after  all !"  said  Lady  Charlotte,  44  no 
wonder  she  should  have  always  had  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  this  unknown  relative;  but  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  relationship  all 
along,  for  he  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise 
the  name,  and  Dunorven  told  bim  her  whole  his- 
tory. He  could  not  have  had  much  love  for 
her." 

"But  he  is  very  rich,"  said  Lady  Anne.  "  and 
very  old.  so  Miss  Fitzallan  must  bear  with  bim 
for  the  present  for  her  owo  sake." 

"  She  will  endeavour  to  do  so  for  bis,"  ob- 
served the  less  worldly  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  "  and  I 
do  think  the  old  man  likes  ber  as  much  as  it  is 
in  his  nature  to  like  any  one." 

44  At  any  rate  I  am  glad  she  is  to  keep  her 
pretty  name,"  continued  Lady  Charlotte,  "  for 
as  I  used  often  to  tell  Dunorven,  just  to  vex 
him,  who  knows  hot  what  she  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  Smith,  or  a  Jones,  or  a  Dobbs !  at  which  he 
always  grew  quite  angry,  that  is  as  angry  as 
my  dear,  good  natured  brother  can ;  and  bid  me 
look  in  her  face  to  see  if  this  was  at  all  likely." 

44  But,  perhaps,  she  may  not  keep  her  pretty 
name,  as  yon  call  it,"  suggested  Miss  St.  Aubyn, 
with  a  bright  smile. 

44  True,"  said  Lad)?  Anne,  "  for  the  rich  Mr. 
Ormington's  grandchild,  and  acknowledged  heir- 
ess, will,  of  course,  be  quite  a  different  sort  of 
person  from  the  poor,  unknown  Amy  Fitzal- 
lan." 

"  Ah !  she  would  not  change  it  for  any  one 
who  could  think  thus,"  replied  her  sister,  indig- 
nantly. 44  And  her  kind,  cheerful  temper,  and 
rare  beauty,  make  her  a  fortune  in  herself!  I 
have  heard  Dunorven  say  so  a  thousand  times.?* 

44  Why,  you  do  nothing  but  quote  Dunorven, 
Charlotte." 

44  Because  he  is  always  talking  about  her." 

44  Yes,  how  glad  he  will  be,"  said  Miss  St. 
Aubyn, 4<  when  he  hears  of  this.  Add  how  sur- 
prised too." 

44  How  lucky  it  was  for  Amy,"  added  Lady 
Charlotte,  "that  that  wicked  woman  should  send 
back  the  jewels,  after  keeping  them  so  many 
years.  Or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ormington,  who  is  pro- 
verbially strange  and  eccentric,  might  have  ta- 
ken it  into  his  bead  to  die  at  last,  without  ac- 
knowledging her." 

44 1  do  not  think  that 4  lucky'  is  the  right  term 
to  nse  in  sneaking  of  all  tbis,"  said  Miss  St.  Au- 
byn, gently.  44  h  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those 
well  ordered  dispensations  of  Providence,  the 
beauty  and  minuteness  of  which  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover, until  the  glorious  whole,  that  we  have 
helped,  perhaps,  ourselves  to  work  out,  is  man- 
ifested at  length  before  our  eyes.  Mrs.  Jelf,  in 
sending  Amy  with  the  wine  and  medicines  to 
the  sick  woman,  was  one  of  the  many  agents 
employed  by  a  higher  power  to  bring  about  this 
denouement.  Her  own  kind  voice  and  manner 
another,  awakening  as  it  could  scarcely  fail  to 
do,  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  invalid  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  guilt,  and  a  yearning  in  some 
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measure  to  atone  for  it.  Then  the  old  man's 
visit,  even  against  the  wishes  of  your  dear 
mamma!  His  prolonged  stay,  which  we  all 
grumbled  at,  at  the  time ; — all  these  were  but 
links  in  the  tangled  chain  of  events.  And  this 
same  kind,  and  wisely  directing  Providence 
is  over  us  all,  so  that  nothing  happens,  how- 
ever grievous,  and  hardly  to  be  borne,  it  may 
seem  at  the  time,  that  is  not  eventually  for  our 
good  and  happiness." 

"  If  all  had  yoor  faith,  dear  Clara  !  there 
would  be  fewer  grumblers  in  the  world,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte,  passing  her  arm  affectionately 
around  the  waist  of  her  friend. 

"  Ah  !  bat  this  is  only  my  belief,  we  cannot 
all  act  up  to  our  own  high  standard.  I  too, 
weep  with  the  rest  when  sorrow  comes,  even 
knowing  as  I  do  that  it  is  from  heaven ;  bat 
not  as  one  without  hope.  And  I  cannot  bet 
think  that  grief  at  such  times  is  natural  to  us 
all,  and  forgiven  by  him,  who  also  wept." 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  Lady  Ansa:  "  I  fear 
we  are  talking  too  loud,  and  distorting  dear 


44 No,"  said  the  countess,  "not  disturbing  roe, 
for  I  cannot  rest.  But  go  with  your  sister,  Miss 
Fitzallan  may  want  yon  by  this  tine,  and  Clara 
will  remain  and  take  care  of  me." 
41  Oh,  yes !  and  I  will  engage  to  be  so  quiet 
"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  yon — I  want  yon  to 
talk  to  me.  That  was  a  beautiful  faith  of  which 
you  spoke.  I  heard  it  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  child,  but  not  since.  And  yen  believe  in 
it?  You  believe  all  trouble  to  be  of  God's  ap- 
pointing, and  for  oar  good  ?" 

41  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  we  cannot  always  think  so  at  the  right 
time.  The  conviction  never  fails,  however,  to 
come  home  to  us  at  last,  bringing  with  it  its 
own  comfort." 

"  Such  a  creed,"  said  the  countess  musing- 
ly, "  seems  calculated  to  rob  misfortunes  of  half 
their  bitterness.  And  yet,  how  can  sorrow  and 
disappointment  ever  be  for  our  good?" 

44  If  in  no  other  way,  by  bringing  us  nearer 
htm,"  replied  her  companion  meekly. 
44  That  is,  they  make  us  wish  for  death  V 
44  Or  at  least  cease  to  fear  it." 
The  countess  buried  her  face  in  the  silken 
pillows  of  the  couch,  and  relasped  into  silence. 
44  Clara,"  exclaimed  she,  looking  up  at  length, 
"  you  have  been  here  a  long  time  now." 

*'  Yes,  so  my  guardian  was  telling  me  yes- 
terday, when  he  wrote.  And  yet  it  seems  such 
a  little  while !" 
44  Did  be  urge  your  return  ?" 
44  No,  he  was  only  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  so 
well  and  happy.  But  why  do  yon  ask  this  ? 
Are  you  tired  of  roe  1"  And  the  girl  looked  up 
with  a  bright  smile  which  faded  before  the  pallid 
agony  of  that  wan  and  colorless  faee. 

44  You  know  that  I  would  have  you  always 
with  me,  if  it  were  possible— but — " 
44  But  wbat,  dear  friend  1" 
41  Forgive  me,  my  child,  but  it  is  beat  yon 
should  leave  us  for  a  little  time." 
44  Only  for  a  little  timet" 
The  countess  averted  her  head  from  that 
eager  glance. 

44  Yes,  it  must  be  best  if  yon  think  so,  and 
at  any  rate  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet  in  a  few 
^  added  she,  striving  to  hide  her  own  I 


sorrow  and  disappointment,  rather  than  add  to 
the  deep  and  evident  affliction  of  her  companion, 
44  and  yet  they  will  seem  years  to  me !  And 
even  if  you  should  decide  upon  not  having  Lady 
Anne  presented  this  season,  I  may  come  back  to 
you — may  (  not.?" 

44  If  you  wish  it,  Clara." 

44  Oh  !  you  think  I  shall  be  so  gay  just  then. 
But  indeed,  indeed,  I  would  much  rather  be 
here  with  you  all !  Have  you  told  Lord  Duobr- 
ven  that  you  mean  to  send  me  away  1" 

44  No,  not  yet." 

44 1  think  he  will  miss  me.  But  no  doubt  it 
is  best." 

44  Much  best,  dear  child ;  and  it  is  for  your 
own  sake  alone  that  I  consent  to  part  with  you." 

"  And  are  all  these  tears  for  me  ?"  asked  Miss 
St.  Aubyn,  kissing  them  fondly  away.  "  This 
must  not  be ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  them.  You 
shall  see  how  bravely  I  will  bear  this  separation ; 
no,  you  will  not  see,  but  I  will  make  my  guar- 
dian write  and  tell  you  how  well  and  lively  I 
am.  After  all,  it  is  only  for  a  little  while ;  and 
it  might  seem  strange  my  staying  here  so  king," 
added  the  girl,  with  a  crimson  blush,  "just  as 
if  I  was  one  of  the  family." 

Poor  Clara !  perhaps  she  more  than  half  ex- 
pected her  companion  would  have  said,  what 
her  own  too  sanguine  heart  had  already  whis- 
pered, 44  And  you  will  be,  one  of  these  days." 
Instead  of  which  she  only  shuddered,  as  if  with 
a  sudden  chill,  although  it  was  a  bright,  sunny 
day  as  could  well  be,  and  the  girl  feared  that 
she  must  be  very  ill  indeed. 

44  How  soon  can  you  go?"  asked  the  countess, 
at  length,  in  a  somewhat*  abrupt  tone. 

4*  Oh,  let  me  see ;  it  is  too  late#  to  write  by  to- 
day's post,  but  if  I  send  off  a  letter  to-morrow, 
my  guardian  will  come  for  me  any  time  after 
that  which  I  may  appoint." 

44  You  have  a  good  hour  to  'spare,"  said  her 
companion,  looking  at  her  watch;  "and  the 
boy  might  have  the  horse  ready  to  gallop  over 
with  it  to  the  post  office  directly  you  have  fu- 
ished." 

44  Oh,  not  to-day !"  petitioned  poor  Clara. 
41  Surely  there  is  no  such  very  great  hurry.  I 
was  about  to  ask  yon  to  give  me  one  more 
week,  and  then  I  will  promise  to  obey  you  with- 
out a  murmur." 

44  It  may  be  too  late  then,"  observed  her  com- 
panion. 
44  Too  late  for  what,  dear  friend  1" 
44  No  matter,  you  shall  have  this  week."  For 
the  countess  recollected  at  that  moment  how  a 
similar  period  had  been  granted  to  her,  and  how 
much  bad  come  to  pass  therein.  "  And  it  may 
be,"  thought  she,  with  more  of  superstition  than 
religion, 44  that  a  higher  power  dictated  the  re- 


"That  is  kind*  indeed." 
44  Perhaps  not,"  replied  her  companion,  sadly 
44  Oh,  yes  !  and  I  am  so  grateful  for  it." 
44  My  poor  child !"  exclaimed  the  countess, 
fondly,  as  she  kissed  her  cheek.    "  But  go  away 
now  and  tell  the  girls ;  they  will  be  sorry  to 
luse  yon,  and  yet  it  must  be." 

"Why  must  it  be?"  thought  Clara,  without 
daring  to  give  utterance  to  the  question.  "  And 
yet  in  her  love  for  me  she  is  doubtless  acting 
for  the  best,  and  our  separation  will  not  be  for 
long." 
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The  countess  watched  her  with  tearful  eyes 
as  she  glided  noiselessly  away-  "  After  all/1 
murmured  she,  "one  sacrifice  is  required,  and 
it  mast  need  be  this  young  and  gentle  girl.  And, 
«ven  did  she  know  it,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
■be  cheerfully  made  for  Dunorven's  sake.  Her 
own  sweet  faith  and  trust  will  bring  her  com- 
fort. Blessed  are  they  who  have  this  rock  on 
which  to  lean !" 

The  secret  of  Amy's  real  birth,  a  secret  no 
longer,  now  travelled  like  the  wind ;  and  Mrs. 
Jelf  came  up  into  her  room,  with  a  brighter 
smile  than  that  generally  immoveable  counte- 
nance had  worn  for  many  a  long  month,  to  con- 
gratulate her  upon  the  discovery. 

"  And  you  will  be  a  real  lady  after  all,  Miss 
Amy,"  said  she,  "  at  we  predicted  from  the  very 
first  How  pleased  Mr.  Grey  will  be  when  he 
hears  of  it!" 

'*  I  do  not  exactly  know  that,"  replied  Amy, 
inadvertently.  "  That  is,  I  do  not  believe  he 
will  care  two  straws  about  it  And  how  delight- 
ful to  be  loved  for  one's  self  alone !" 

"  But,  then,  who  could  help  loving  you  V 

"  Not  you,  dear  Jelfy,  most  certainly,"  said 
the  happy  girl,  flinging  her  arms  caressingly 
around  ber  neck ;  while  the  worthy  housekeeper 
forgot  her  anger  and  her  clean  collar  both  at 
once,  and  actually  wept  tears  of  joy  with  her 
young  favourite.  For  all  poor  Amy's  troubles 
had  vanished  from  ber  mind,  leaving  that  sort 
of  happy  and  joyous  feeling  which  was  never 
Jong  absent  there. 

••  I  wish  you  would  let  Martha  come  uptone 
for  a  few  moments,"  said  Amy,  as  Mrs.  Jelf 
arose  at  length  to  go.  "  She  was  so  kind  to  me 
after  poor  dear  mamma  died,  and  will  be  quite 
pleased  to  look  at  my  treasures,  and  still  more 
at  my  thinking  of  her." 

44  Yes,  to  be  sure  she  shall ;  I  assure  you  that  I 
think  very  highly  of  Martha,  and  have  had  it  in 
my  head  for  some  time  past  to  raise  her  to  a 
situation  in  the  countess's  establishment  more 
•befitting  ber  unwearied  skill  and  industry.  And 
you  can  tell  her  this  if  you  like—if  it  will  be 
aoy  gratification  to  you  to  do  so." 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  shall  like  it,  certainly,  and  so 
will  she  too.  You  are  always  thinking  of  some- 
thing to  give  me  pleasure,  I  do  believe." 

44  But  then  it  is  so  easily  done." 

Ah.1  therein  lay  the  spell:  it  w  so  easy  to 
please  some  people;  so  difficult,  nay,  almost 
impossible  even  to  satisfy  others.  And  we  nat- 
urally take  a  pleasure  in  doing  the  one  most 
agreeable  to  ourselves,  that  is,  the  one  that  may 
be  achieved  with  the  least  individual  trouble, 
and  yet  bring  forth  the  brightest  results.  And 
then,  again,  there  are  one  or  two  in  the  world 
whom  we  feel  sure  to  please  do  what  we  will— 
and  how  we  love  them  in  consequence ! 

Amy  was  amply  repaid  for  her  thoughtfulness 
in  witnessing  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  sim- 
ple Martha,  as  Bhe  opened  her  large  round  eyes 
to  their  fullest  extent  at  the  sight  of  that  glitter- 
ing casket. 

"  And  these  are  all  really  yours,  Miss  Amy  1" 

••  Yes,  my  very  own." 

44  To  think  of  that  wicked  woman  daring  to 
rob  the  dead  and  the  orphan !  No  wonder  no. 
thing  ever  prospered  with  her  afterwards." 

w  But  it  may  now,  that  she  has  repented  and ' 
made  all  the  restitution  in  h,er  power.    She  says 


that  everything  is  here  whieh  she  took  away, 
but  a  few  coins  that  sbe  sold  for  old  gold,  being* 
very  poor  at  the  time.  And  I  mean  to  ask  my 
grandfather  to  give  me  some  money  to  send  her/ 

44  And  do  you  think  he  will,  Miss  V1 

"  Ah !  well  thought  of,"  said  the  girl  more 
gravely,  "  at  any  rate  he  will  not  refuse  to  lend 
it  to  me  until  such  time  as  I  can  get  Mr.  Al- 
leyne  to  send  to  the  bank  for  mine.  For  I 
should  like  to  answer  her  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  she  is  ill  and  suffering ;  and  look  at  this 
little  bead  purse,  Martha,  no  doubt  the  work  of 
my  dear  mamma's  own  hands,  for  there  are  sev- 
eral things  here  made  by  her.  Well,  I  mean  to 
give  it  to  you,  with  something  bright  and  shining 
at  the  bottom,  when  I  get  it,  in  remembrance  of 
yoor  care  and  kindness  to  her  orphan  child ;  and 
you  must  keep  it  for  both  our  sakes." 

44  Well,  to  he  sure  !  who  would  hare  thought 
that  this  day  would  ever  come  ?"  exclaimed  the 
simple-hearted  domestic,  as  the  tears  coursed 
each  other  down  her  rough  cheeks.  "  But  I  can- 
not remember  that  I  did  any  thing  to  deserve 
this/' 

"  Oh,  yes !  indeed  Martha,  for  a  kind  word 
was  more  than  gold  to  me  then ;  but  go  away 
now,  and  see  that  this  letter  is  forwarded  to  the 
rectory  as  soon  as  possible,"  and  Amy  hurried 
her  off  to  escape  her  thanks  and  blessings,  sweet- 
ly as  they  fell  upon  her  own  heart. 

What  happiness  it  would  have  been  to  have 
sat  down  and  told  all  to  Oecil.  How  it  had  come 
to  pass  even  as  she  had  dreamt  years  ago,  and 
she  had  bees  called  upon  to  sacrifice  wealth, 
honour,  and  rank  for  his  sake.  For  the  young 
glory  in  these  things  t  while  even  the  most  gene- 
rous actions  of  those  advanced  in  years  are  dinv 
rned  by  a  cautiousness,  lest,  after  all,  it  may  not 
turn  out  exactly  right  in  the  end.  But  she  knew 
tbat  be  must  be  very  busy  just  then,  and  how 
necessary  it  was  that  his  mind  should  be  kept 
dear  and  unoccupied ;  and-  in  spite  of  all  her 
protestations  of  affection,  such  was  Cecil's  na- 
ture, that  he  would  still  have  worried  himself 
with  a  thousand  doubts,  so  that  she  resolved  to 
say  nothing  to  him  about  it,  at  least  at  present ; 
and  none  but  those  who  have  some  dear  friend 
to  whom  they  love  to  tell  every  secret  of  their 
inmost  hearts,  and  fly  to  in  times  of  joy  or  trouble 
for  sympathy  and  assistance,  can  comprehend 
the  whole  extent  of  Amy's  heroic  self-sacrifice ; 
yes,  it  is  quits  possible  to  be  a  heroine,  and  to 
make  sacrifices  upon  occasions  which  to  others 
may  appear  trivial  and  common-place  enough. 

Amy  never  doubted  for  a  moment  but  what 
her  grandfather  would  eventually  restore  the  es- 
tates of  Castle  Coombe  to  their  rightful  owner, 
knowing  his  ^flection  for  Dunorven,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  be  so ;  and  although  anticipating 
much  opposition  at  first,  felt  almost  sure  tbat  in 
the  end  he  would  yield  his  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Cecil,  when  he  saw  how  firm  she  wae 
in  ber  rejection  of  the  earl,  and  how  much  her 
future  happiness  depended  upon  it.  Besides 
perhaps  giving  them  a  sum  sufficient  to  lighten 
many  of  the  difficulties  inner  lover's  early  ca- 
reer. For  young  and  inexperienced  as  she  was, 
she  knew  that  fortunes  are  not  to  be  made  in  a 
day,  even  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  tal- 
ent and  eloquenca  in  the  world,  and  thought  it 
but  natural  that  a  portion  of  the  old  man's  rich- 
es should  be  bestowed  upon  his  grandchild. 
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"If  not,"  thought  she,  "neither  Cecil  or  Mr. 
Alleyne  will  lore  me  any  the  less,  and  so  that 
we  are  together  1  do  not  shrink  from  poverty  or 
hardship." 

The  young  earl,  on  his  return  from  his  ride, 
seeing  the  door  open,  just  peeped  into  his  mo- 
ther's boudoir  as  he  passed ;  and  sitting  upright 
on  the  couch  she  beckoned  him  in. 

" A  plague  take  these  noisy  boots  of  mine  for 
disturbing  you ;  but  I  am  not  fit  to  tread  over 
your  dainty  carpets  in  them,  having  been  riding 
hard." 

'"  DunorTen,"  exclaimed  the  countess,  "  how 
often  have  I  warned  you— how  often  have  you 
promised  me  not  to  do  thatl" 

"  Nay,  forgive  me,  dear  mother." 

"You  are  but  just  come  in,  you  say — then 
you  have  not  heard  the  news  V 

"No,  what  news?" 

"  That  which  concerns  one  whom  you  love." 

"  Is  Trevallion  come  then  1" 

"  No,  you  must  guess  again." 

"  Then  some  one  has  proposed  for  Charlotte.1' 

"  Your  head  seems  full  of  marriages,  Dunor- 
Ten." 

"I  am  wrong  again,  I  suppose.  Perhaps  it 
concerns  Clara  St.  Aubyn?" 

"  Why,  you  do  not  love  her !" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  more  than  I  ever  thought 
I  should  once." 

"She  is  going  away,"  said  the  countess, 
watching -eagerly  for  his  reply.  What  if  poor 
Clara  shouhtaot  have  been  too  sanguine  after 
all  1  What  if  he  did  indeed  love  her  as  she  had 
dreamed  ? 

"Nay,  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  the  young 
earl  carelessly,  "  but  she  has  been  here  a  long 
time  too.  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Graham,  her 
guardian,  manages  to  do  without  her." 

His  mother  sank  back  on  the  couch  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Well,  but  this  news.  It  must  be  about  Miss 
Fitzallan,  then  1 — nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,"  and  it 
was  Dunorven's  turn  to  look  anxious  now,  and 
hang  breathlessly  forward  to  await  the  lingering 
reply. 

"  Yes,  she  has  discovered  her  grandfather  at 
last,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ormington,  with  whose 
family  history  you  cannot  be  unacquainted,  al- 
though I  had  never  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
the  relationship  existing  between  them,  or  the 
girl  herself,  until  this  morning.  But  he  was  al- 
ways a  strange,  eccentric  being." 

"  Mother,"  said  Dunorven,  and  his  voice  fal- 
tered as  he  spoke,  "  you  do  not  ask  me  if  I  love 
Amy  Fitzallan." 

"The  question  is  not  needed,  I /ear." 

"  You  fear— oh !  do  you  still  withhold  your 
consent,  when  the  very  objection  which  you 
urged  against  her  must  be  now  removed  ?" 

"  Not  if  it  will  make  you  happy,  Dunorven," 
and  then,  as  she  glanced  upon  his  radiant  brow, 
and  felt  his  passionate  kisses  upon  her  cheek 
and  lips,  the  mother's  pride  melted  away  before 
her  deep  affection,  and  ere  they  parted  she  had 
promised  to  learn,  for  his  sake,  to  love  Amy  as 
a  daughter. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Ms.  Orminoton  did  not  again  make  his  ap>» 
pearance  among  the  family  upon  that  day,  hut, 
confining  himself  to  his  own  apartment,  sent  for 
Amy  to  make  tea  for  him ;  and  when  the  girl 
came  in  for  a  few  moments  after  he  had  retired, 
they  could  observe  that  her  face  was  pale,  and 
her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping. 

"Do  not  mind  that  cross  old  curmudgeon, 
though  he  is  your  grandfather,"  whispered  Lady 
Charlotte,  soothingly.  "  Has  he  been  scolding 
you  very  much  1" 

"  No,  not  scolding — but  I  cannot  tell  you  any 
thing  to-night,  for  my  head  aches  terribly." 

The  congratulations  of  the  countess  were 
kindly  spoken,  as  she  drew  Amy  towards  her 
and  pressed  her  cold  lips  upon  those  throbbing 
temples,  Dunorven  standing  by  and  looking  on 
the  while,  as  happy  as  a  prince,  although  he  half 
wondered  to  see  the  shuddering  fear  with  which 
the  girl  seemed  to  shrink  back  from  the  proffer- 
ed caress. 

"  You  are  not  well,  I  fear,  my  dear  Miss  Fitz- 
allan ?"  said  he,  anxiously. 

"  Not  very." 
*  "She  has  the  headache,  and  must  not  be 
teased,"  observed  Lady  Charlotte.  While  Clara 
St.  Aubyn,  more  thoughtful  in  her  affection,  al- 
though we  much  question  whether  the  young 
earl  thanked  her  in  his  heart  for  such  prudence, 
proposed  Amy's  retiring  immediately  to  rest, 
and  even  accompanied  her  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

Why  had  she  so  loved  her,  even  from  the  very 
beginning?  Was  it  because  Dunorven  did! 
We  think  it  most  have  been  so ;  it  seems  very 
natural.  For  ou  rselves,  we  always  keep  a  warm 
corner  in  our  hearts  for  the  beloved  of  our  dear- 
est friends. 

Miss  St.  Aubyn  would  not  leave  her  until  she 
might  carry  away  the  light,  lest  it  should  pre- 
vent her  sleeping,  or  tempt  her  into  writing  or 
reading,  instead  of  seeking  the  rest  which  she 
so  much  needed ;  and  then,  when  she  would 
have  departed  with  a  kind  kiss  and  a  whispered 
good  night,  Amy  suddenly  flung  her  arms  around 
her  neck  as  she  bent  over  her,  drawing  down 
her  face  towards  her  own,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice, 

"One  question,  dear  Clara,  and  forgiveness 
for  venturing  to  utter  it.  You  love  Dunorven. 
Nay,  there  is  no  shame  in  owning  it,  for  he  is 
worthy  of  you." 

"  Oh,  too  good-— too  good  for  me." 

"  That  is  impossible ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
now.  Good  night,  dear  friend,  and  hope  every 
thing." 

The  following  morning,  within  an  hour  of  the 
expiration  of  the  week  he  had  given  her,  the 
Countess  of  Castle  Coombe  stood,  with  her  usual 
proud  and  haughty  bearing,  before  the  door  of 
Mr.  Ormington'8  sitting-room>  into  which  few 
eared  to  intrude  since  he  had  made  it  his  own, 
and  knocked  gently  for  admission. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  old  man,  without  rising 
from  his  chair.  "I  admire  punctuality  above 
all  things." 

Amy  rose  up  hastily  from  her  knees  before 
him,  and  upon  his  bidding  her  somewhat  harsh- 
ly remain  where  she  was,  retired  to  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  and,  bowing  down  he* 
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head  upon  her  hands,  continued  to  weep  con- 
vulsively. 

"  You  need  not  fear  speaking  before  her,"  said 
Mr.  Ormington,  observing  that  his  visiter  paus- 
ed. •*  for  she  knows  all,  even  from  the  very  be- 
ginning.   You  have  decided,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  I  have,  and  in  the  union  of  our  children  am 
willing  to  bury  all  that  is  past  in  eternal  oblivion. 
Let  as  be  friends." 

"  With  all  my  heart/'  said  the  old  man,  and 
yet  that  white  hand,  so  frankly  extended,  was 
untaken,  he  could  not  have  taken  it  for  the 
world.  "You hearts,  Miss  Fitzallan  1" 
The  girl  shuddered,  bat  answered  not. 
"She  does  not  look  much  like  a  bride,  the 
bride  of  the  proud  Earl  of  Castle  Coombe,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ormington,  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Countess  to  his  weeping  grand-child. 

"Poor  girl,  she  is  timid.  This  has  been  a 
great  change  for  her." 

"Not  exactly  that,  but  I  fancy  she  has  no 
mind  for  a  wedding  just  yet.  Perhaps  she 
thinks  you  may  still  hesitate  to  receive  her  into 
your  family." 

"Nay,  that  is  foolish,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzal- 
lan !"  said  the  Countess,  passing  her  arm 
around  the  trembling  form  of  the  still  sobbing 
Amy,  while  the  old  man's  eyes  actually  glitter 
ed  with  malicious  triumph.  "  You  know  it  is 
different  now,  and  as  Mr.  Ormington's  acknow- 
ledged grandchild — as  his  heiress,  you  must  be 
a  fitting  match  even  for  Dunorvqn.  Forgive  me 
that  I  once  thought  otherwise." 

"What !  still  silent,  girl  1  Have  you  no  words 
in  which  to  thank  her  ladyship  for  her  conde- 
scension !  In  which  to  pour  forth  your  grati- 
tude for  her  tardy  sanction  to  the  addresses  of 
your  noble  lover!" 

"  Oh  !  grandfather,  spare  me !  spare  us  both," 
exclaimed  poor  Amy,  in  an  excited  tone.  "  I 
have  told  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it  again — I 
never  will  marry  Lord  Dunorven  !  " 

"  You  hear  her,  Henriette,  and  that  it  is  from 
no  fault  of  mine  if  our  treaty  becomes  void  " 

"  Nay,  she  must  be  mad  to  speak  thus.  What ! 
Amy  Fitzallan  refuse  the  earl  of  Castle 
Coombe  1" 

"  Aye,  it  does  seem  marvellous.  And  for  the 
second  time — is  it  not  so,  child  1" 

The  girl  averted  her  pale  face,  and  answered 
not. 

"  With  her  hand  alone,'4  continued  the  old 
man,  vehemently,  "shall  the  lands  of  Castle 
Coombe  be  restored  to  their  rightful  heir,  I  have 
sworn  it,  and  his  fate  therefore  rests  with  her. 
Nevertheless,  if  she  persists  in  her  disobedience, 
the  punishment  must  fall  equally  upou  both,  for 
both  will  be  beggars,  and  I  would  sooner  leave 
my  wealth  to  build  hospitals  and  alms  houses, 
as  most  had  men  do,  thinking  thus  to  propitiate 
heaven,  than  either  should  be  one  shilling  the 
richer  for  it." 

"Grandfather,"  said  Amy,  clinging  to  him, 
"  I  do  not  want  your  money — indeed — indeed  I 
do  not ! — I  that  have  been  so  happy  hitherto 
without  it.  Only  give  him  the  estate,  and  let 
who  will  have  the  rest." 

"  And  you  remain  still  a  dependant  on  his 
mother's  bounty  V1 

"  No.  indeed,  if  you  would  but  suffer  me  to 
stay  and  nurse,  and  take  care  of  you,  as  it  is  my 
dutv — but  not  for  vour  gold,  grandfather— only 


in  the  hope  of  winning  your  love— ot  making 
you  happier  ;  then  there  is  still  a  home  always 
ready  for  me  at  the  rectory  ;  and  bye  and  bye 
one  of  my  own  which  queens  might* envy  me  !" 
and  the  girl  tossed  back  the  hair  from  her  brow 
with  an  eager,  hopeful  look,  which  was  cloud- 
ed again  by  one  glance  at  the  stony  countenance 
of  him  to  whom  she  pleaded  thus  earnestly. 

"Amy,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  given  to  yield 
up  my  will  for  a  few  tears  and  prayers ;  what 
I  have  said  I  will  abide  by.  Realise  your 
dream  of  love  in  a  cottage  if  you  will,  but  re- 
member that  you  condemn  Dunorven  to  the 
same  obscurity,  and  not  only  him,  but  the  sis- 
ters whom  you  profess  to  love." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be,"  replied  the  half 
distracted  girl,  turning  appealingly  to  the  Coun- 
tess. "  Lady  Anne  will  marry  Mr.  Trevalliou 
— and — " 

"  Not  with  the  slightest  shadow  of  disgrace 
upon  her  name,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ormington. 
"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  his  own  words  1" 

"If  he  loved  her  they  were  but  words." 

"  Pshaw !  man's  love  is  not  like  that  of  a  silly 
and  romantic  girl.  It  demands  sacrifices,  but 
makes  none.  He  would  cast  her  off  with  scorn 
— and  she — but  it  is  an  old  and  foolish  tale,  to 
think  one  ever  really  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 
I  do  believe  it  makes  them  live  all  the  longer, 
a  curse  to  themselves  and  every  one  about 
them !" 

"But  Dunorven  at  least  would  not  be  left 
wholly  destitute,"  said  Amy,  clinging  in  her 
despair  to  a  thousand  wild,  vain  hopes,  "he 
would  marry  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  who  was  wealth 
enough  for  both." 

"  He  will  marry  Amy  Fitzallan  and  no  one 
else!"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "I  had  it  this 
very  morning  from  his  own  lips.  And  such  de- 
votion surely  deserves  some  better  reward." 

"  But  I  told  him  months  ago  I  could  not  love 
him." 

Mr.  Ormington  looked  at  the  countess,  as  a 
proud,  angry  flush  passed  over  her  high  white 
brow. 

"  Well,  you  shall  recal  those  words." 

" Never  1  never!"  exclaimed  the  girl  pas- 
sionately. 

"And  you  would  sacrifice  one  who  loves 
you  so  muchjeo  disinterestedly — the  family  to 
whom  some  little  gratitude  is  surely  due — the 
grandfather  who  has  a  right  to  your  obedience 
—for  a  man  who  may,  perhaps,  have  forgotten 
all  about  you  long  before  this  V 

"  Oh !  no,  why  it  was  but  this  very  morning 
that  he  wrote  to  me,"  said  Amy,  simply. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  to  see  the  letter,  I  suppose !" 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  before  she  put  it 
into  his  hands,  but  it  was  only  a  moment.  And 
then  how  eagerly  did  she  watch  his  half  avert- 
ed face  as  he  perused  it.  And  the  Countess 
too,  the  latter  trembling  more  than  once,  at 
that  which  made  Amy  very  glad  and  hopeful. 

"  It  is  well  written,"  said  Mr.  Ormington 
coldly,  as  he  returned  it  at  length.  "  This  Mr. 
Grey  has  evidently  a  good  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  will  no  doubt  make  a  wonderfully 
eloquent  and  distinguished  barrister ;  that  is  if 
he  does  not  marry  too  early  in  life,  and  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  dragged  downward*  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  cares  of  a  wife  and  family  ; 
for  many  a  career  promising  at  its  commence- 
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znent  to  be  equally  brilliant  has  been  ruined 
thus.  He  is  very  sanguine  too,  it  would  seem, 
but  it  is  the  common  fault  of  youth,  who  think 
a  house  is  to  be  rented,  furnished,  and  kept 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  build  up  their  castles 
in  the  air.  A  few  thousands  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  even  this  little  hand  at  present, 
Amy." 

*  But  what  if  you  were  to  be  generous,  dear 
grandfather,  and  give  him  both?  and  the  let- 
ting Dunorven  enjoy  his  own  estate,  come  and 
spend  all  the  rest  of  your  days  with  us.  We 
should  be  so  happy  together !" 

"  And  could  you  really  bear  with  all  my  ill 
temper  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  You  should  be  just  as  cross  as 
ever  you  liked.  And  we  in  our  gratitude  would 
think  your  frowns  were  smiles,  and  so  never 
resent,  or  even  'heed  them,  unless  we  could  win 
you  at  length  to  laugh  in  right  good  earnest." 

"  Said  I  not  you  were  a  skilful  architect  at 
raising  these  aerial  fabrics  1" 

*  But  why  need  they  be  aerial !" 

"  Because  it  is  my  will !  Ah  !  now  you 
tremble  again.  Henriette,  can  you  urge  noth- 
ing to  change  the  obstinate  determination  of 
this  wayward  girl,  who  has  thus  baffled  all  our 
schemes  1  Have  you  no  claims  to  put  forward 
upon  her  love  and  gratitude  for  past  kindness?" 

14  Of  what  avail  would  it  be,"  replied  the 
Countess  despairingly,  "  if  even  Dunorven  has 
pleaded  in  vain." 

"  Oh  !  forgive  me !"  exclaimed  Amy.  "  And 
advise  me  how  to  act— what  to  do  f" 

"  Ohey  him,  there  is  no  other  help  left." 

"  She  counsels  well,  and  from  experience, " 
said  the  old  man  with  a  withering  sneer. 

"  But  in  vain.  I  will  not  brake  my  faith  with 
Cecil  Grey!"  And  something  of  his  own  spirit 
kindled  in  the  bright,  flashing  eyes  of  his  grand- 
child. 

"  Leave  us,"  said  Mr.  Ormington,  turning  to- 
wards the  Countess,  who  obeyed  him  as  though 
mechanically,  and  retired  with  a  despairing 
glance  towards  the  girl,  who  thus  by  a  strange 
chance,  held  not  only  her  own  fate  but  that  of 
all  she  loved,  in  her  power.  While  Amy  re- 
suming her  former  position,  knelt  again  at  his 
feet,  covering  his  withered  hands  with  her  tears 
and  kisses,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  withdraw  them 
from  her  grasp. 

"Amy,"  sajd  he,  "I  am  an  old  man,  and 
have  only  you  in  the  whole  world ;  for  why 
should  I  trouble  myself  about  her  son— the  son 
of  the  woman  who  scorned  and  mocked  at  me  1 
Can  you  really  love  me  as  you  talked  of  just  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  when  you  look  so  kindly 
at  me." 

"And  this  Cecil  Grey—- dare  yon  answer  for 

him  alsol" 

"You  would  not  ask  if  you  knew  him  better. 
He  will  be  sure  to  like  you ;  first  for  my  sake, 
and  afterward  for  your  own,  and  yon  must  do 
the  same  by  biro.  \  will  be  the  link  of  sympa- 
thy until  yon  both  learn  to  do  without  me.  May 
I,  dear  grandfather  1"  And  she  laid  her  bright 
eheek  lovingly  against  his,  and  kissed  that  stern 
brow,  which  no  other  lip  had  pressed  for  so 
many  long  and  weary  years.  While  her  fond 
earesses  seemed  to  unlock  the  well-spring  of 
human  love  and  kindness,  long  pent  up  and  fro- 
xen  within  his  breast. 


"  This  letter  requires  answering,  does  it  not  ?"" 
said  the  old  man  at  length.  "  M;ty  I  answer  it 
for  you,  Amy  1  and  you  shall  add  a  postscript." 

"Oh,  yes!  He  will  be  so  glad  — so  sur- 
prised !  He  will  be  sure  to  recognise  the  band 
writing  at  once,  and  so  open  it  perhaps,  thinking 
to  find  the  contents  very  different." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  what  I  may  choose 
to  write  V 

"  Something  kind  by  that  glance.  Oh,  how 
foolish  of  me  ever  to  dread— ever  to  fear  you !" 

"  And  will  you  promise  never  to  do  so  again, 
Amy  V* 

"  Willingly ;  and  if  I  should  break  my  word 
it  will  be  all  your  own  fault,  mind  that." 

"  And  now  fetch  me  my  desk ;  I  must  write 
directly,  and  then  I  will  rest  a  little,  for  I  feel 
strangely  tired !" 

"  Rest  first,  dear  grandfather !" 

"  No,  no ;  my  desk,  I  say ;"  and  the  old  man 
wrote  hurriedly,  in  a  trembling  and  almost  ille- 
gible hand,  and  when  he  had  finished,  gave  her 
the  paper  to  read.  It  merely  contained  his  full 
consent  to  Cecil's  marriage  with  his  grandchild, 
together  with  a  request  that  he  would  start  for 
Castle  Coombe  immediately  upon  its  reception ; 
thanking  him  for  all  his  care  and  kindness  to 
that  treasure,  the  value  of  which  he  was  only 
just 'beginning  to  appreciate.  And,  as  if  the 
writing  was  not  sufficiently  obscure,  Amy  must 
needs  render  it  still  more  so  by  the  burning  tears 
which  dropped  fast  and  silently,  but  they  were 
tears  of  joy. 

"And  now  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Ormington 
in  a  feeble  voice.  "Cecil  Grey  cannot  be  an 
Earl,  but  you  and  he  shall  share  this  fine  estate, 
because  he  would  have  married  you  without 
anything ;  and  the  proud  countess  walk  on  foot, 
while  you  dash  by  her  in  your  splendid  equipage. 
I  shall  be  revenged  yet — amply,  gloriously  re- 
venged !" 

44  But  poor  Dunorven,  grandfather !" 

The  old  man  hesitated. 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  that  you  like  him  next  w 
me.  Let  him  have  the  estate — Cecil  and  I  only 
ask  for  your  love.  And  as  to  vengeance,  it  is 
not  ours  to  wield,  but  Heaven's !" 

"  Beware,  girl !    It  snarl  be  as  I  have  said !" 

"  Grandfather,"  continued  Amy,  clinging  to 
him.  "did  I  not  promise  that  your  frowns  should 
never  frighten  me  again  *  Believe  me/  that,  in 
spite  of  ail  your  goodness,  all  your  generosity, 
I  could  never  be  quite  happy,  knowing  that 
Dunorven  was  ruined  and  disgraced.  Dunor- 
ven, who  was  so  kind  to  you,  to  me,  and  all  the 
world ;  whose  very  courage  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  has  rendered  him  unfit  to  struggle  with 
its  hardships." 

41  If  I  grant  your  request,"  said  Mr.  Orming- 
ton, "remember  that  it  would  condemn  Cecil 
Grey  to  years  of  toil  and  application,  for  I  am 
not  so  rich  as  yon  suppose,  and  have  not  enough 
for  both." 

"  He  would  not  mind  it.  Let  us  write  to  ask 
him.  Let  us  abide  by  bis  judgment,  of  which  I 
am  as  sure  as  if  the  answer  had  already  arrived/* 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  prefer  my  own.  Amy,  thus 
far  you  have  conquered  me,  but  even  your  power 
has  its  limits.  And  now,  before  this  letter  is 
despatched,  I  must  have  your  solemn  promise 
that  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  and  I  feel  as 
though  it  might  not  be  long  first,  you  will  make 
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no  attempt  to  restore  the  forfeited  estates,  which 
I  shall  leave  to  you,  to  their  former  owner.1* 

44  Oh,  grandfather,  indeed  I  will  not  promise 
that !" 

"  Beware,  Amy !" 

•*  Now  yon  are  not  angry  with  me,  so  it's  no 
use  ksitting  your  brows  and  pretending,'*  said 
the  girl,  eoaxingry. 

"  Promise,  I  say  !" 

44  Never  ?"  and  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  nestled  closely  to  him.  "And  now  what 
will  you  do  to  me,  grandfather  1" 

"  Put  it  out  of  your  power  to  disobey  me,*' 
said  the  old  man,  averting  his  face,  which  did 
not  look  so  very  stem  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, "  by  sending  for  my  solicitor  to  morrow ; 
and  so  tying  up  this  estate,  that  even  Cecil  Grey, 
with  all  his  legal  knowledge,  shall  not  be  able  to 
set  it  loose  again.     But  I  am  weary  now  !'* 

44  Yes,  lay  down  and  rest  a  little,  while  I  send 
off  my  letter,**' said  Amy,  soothingly,  as  she 
parted  back  his  gray  hair,  and  once  again  press- 
ed her  lips  to  his  furrowed  brow,  and  how  calm 
he  grew  for  that  fond  and  innocent  kiss.  She 
said  no  more  then,  for  somehow,  in  her  pre- 
sumption, she  dared  to  think  that  time  only  was 
needed  for  her  yet  to.have  her  will  in  this  as  in 
everything  else  she  chose.  How  soon  we  be- 
come conscious  of  our  own  power !  And  then, 
creeping  away,  the  girl  left  him  to  his  repose, 
and  withdrew  to  put  in  a  brief  and  joyous  post- 
script, which  made  the  heart  of  her  lover,  when 
he  received  it,  beat  almost  as  hopefully  as  her 
own. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Amy  had  scarcely  finished  and  dispatched  her 
letter  when  the  countess  entered  her  apartment, 
with  an  anxious  and  troubled  countenance,  half 
starting  at  sight  of  the  bright  smile  which  greet- 
ed her. 

"Nay,  all  will  go  well  yet,"  said  the  girl, 
soothingly,  "at  least  I  hope  so.**  Ob,  when 
did  Amy  Pitzallan  ever  cease  to  hope  T  "  My 
grandfather  is  so  kind  now,  and  has  even  sent 
for  Mr.  Grey,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness 
of  our  happiness,"  at  this  moment  a  passionate 
exclamation  from  the  countess  reminded  the 
thoughtless  Amy  of  her  auditor,  and  she  paused 
abruptly. 

"  Go  on,"  said  her  ladyship  haughtily,  "  it' 
only  remains  then  for  us  to  depart.'* 

44  Now  heaven  forbid  !  But  you  do  not 
think  as  you  speak.  You  do  not  really  believe 
in  your  heart  that  I  would  rob  Dunorven  of  his 
rightful  heritage  1  he  who  has  been  so  kind 
and  good  to  me,  almost  like  a  brother,  and 
whose  interests  are  as  dear  and  precious  as  my 
own." 

44  And  yet,"  said  her  companfon,  half  asham- 
ed of  the  emotion  she  had  betrayed,  "you  have 
rejected  with  scorn  a  love  which  others  envy 
you  the  possession  of.'* 

•«  Not  with  scorn  —  that  were  impossible," 
said  Amy  eagerly.  "But  the  truth  is,  before 
I  over  met  your  son,  I  was  engaged  to  another, 
and  that  kept  me  safe.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
I  had  been  less  cold  perhaps.*' 

The  mother's  pride  seemed  somewhat  satis- 
lied  by  this  frank  avowal. 


4;  And  you  think  Mr.  Ormington  will  relent  1" 

safd  she. 

44  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so." 

44 1  believe  you  from  my  heart !"  exclaimed 
the  countess  exteVi  ig  her  band,  "  and  ask  for- 
giveness for  all  that  is  past." 

44  Nay,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  but  ought 
rather  to  be  grateful  for  the  kindness  and  pro- 
tection afforded  me  for  so  many  years.  For 
permission  to  take  my  proper  station  in  yvur 
family  instead  of  being  banished,  as  I  once 
feared,  to  the  housekeeper's  room.  But  it  is 
best  that  you  should  not  endeavour  to  see  Mr. 
Ormington  again  just  at  present,  as  it  might 
only  serve  to  irritate  him ;  and  if  he  is  better 
presently  I  will  get  him  to  send  for  Lord  Dunor- 
ven,  whom  I  am  quite  sure  he  loves,  and  much 
may  be  effected  between  us  in  his  present  soft- 
ened mood." 

*4  But  he  knows  nothing  of  this.  I  feared  to 
pain  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit." 

14  And  never  need  perhaps.  It  is  best  so,  his 
manners  will  be  more  natural  and  unrestrained.'* 

44  But  there  is  one  thing  which  he  must  learn 
too  soon." 

44  You  mean  my  engagement  to  Cecil.  Ah, 
poor  Dunorven !  but  he  will  soon  forget  me, 
and  be  happy  with  our  dear,  good  Clara  St.  Au- 
byn  after  all.'* 

It  was  cheering  to  bear  Amy  arrange  every- 
thing in  her  own  hopeful  way,  as  though  it  had 
already  come  to  pass;  and  even  the  anxious 
mother  caught  the  contagion  of  her  joyous 
spirit,  and  felt  comforted  and  relieved  ;  and  yet 
it  was  strange  to  see  her  thus  seeking  counsel 
and  assistance  from  the  very  girl  whom  a  few 
short  weeks  before  she  had  treated  with  scorn 
and  neglect. 

"  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  what  I  came  on 
purpose  to  communicate.  Mr.  Trevaluon  has 
returned,  and  proposed  for  Anne.'* 

44  Oh !  I  am  so  glad,  I  was  sure  that  be  would." 

44  But  then  he  does  not  even  dream  of  the  ruin 
hanging  over  our  house.** 

44  It  would  make  no  difference  if  he  did.  My 
dear  grandfather  is  wrong  about  that." 

The  countess  shook  her  head,  she  was  older 
and  wiser  than  our  simple  Amy. 

"  And  you  gave  your  consent,  of  course  1" 

"Yes,  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  he- 
seemed  so  proud— and  Anne  so  happy !  and  en- 
quired so  kindly  after  you." 

44  Let  us  gb  down  to  them ;  but  not  with  that 
sorrowful  face,  lest  they  should  suspect  any- 
thing ;  and  no  one  must  ever  know  this  terrible 
secret  but  ourselves." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  the 
countess ;  and  as  she  entered  the  drawing-room/ 
leaning  upon  Amy's  arm,  the  heart  of  Dunorvenr 
throbbed  joyously,  the  more  especially  when  ha 
observed  the  good  understanding  which  evi- 
dently subsisted  between  them,  and  the  anxious* 
watchfulness  with  which  the  young  girl  yet  lin- 
gered by  his  mother's  side,  whispering  to  her 
every  now  and  then  words  which  fell  like  sun* 
shine  upon  the  darkness  of  her  previous  despair^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried,  under  a  thousand 
pretences,  to  lure  her  away,  to  look  at  a  rare- 
plant  on  the  lawn,  or  a  new  book,  or  print  in  the? 
library.  Amy  playfully  evaded  every  request,, 
and  bid  him  fetch  the  book  and  flower,  if  he* 
was  really  so  anxious  that  she  should  see  them, 
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for  she  was  much  too  lired  to  move;  and  so 
putting  up  her  little  feet  on  the  footstool,  and 
leaning  back  her  head  on  the  silken  pillows  of 
the  couch,  looked  so  provokingly  well  and  happy 
all  the  t  me  that  she  was  pleading  fatigue  and 
ill  health,  that  he  would  have  felt  more  than 
half  inclined  to  he  angry  with  her  if  it  had  not 
be«n  tor  observing  his  mother's  care  and  kind- 
ness towards  his  wilful  tormentor. 

"She  was  certainly  meant  for  a  lady,"  said 
Trevallion.  half  amused  with  what  he  deemed 
her  coquetry,  and  his  friend's  evident  annoy- 
ance, "  and  is  singularly  graceful !  I  remember 
noticing  this  the  first  time  we  ever  met.  But 
Dunorven  must  take  care  she  does  not  play  the* 
tyrant." 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  Dunorven  1"  asked 
Lady  Anne,  carelessly. 
14  liecause  I  think  he  loves  ber." 
44  No,  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  girl. 
"We  all  like  Miss  Fitzallan  very  much,  but  she 
will  never  be  my  brother's  wife." 
"Then  he  will  never  marry  at  all." 
44  Yes,  by  and-by.    He  is  not  so  impatient  as 
some  people  I"  and  those  blue  eyes  looked  fairly 
mischievous  in  their  laughing  beauty. 

41  Oh,  Anne,  if  so,  he  does  not  love.    But  tell 
me,  who  am  I  to  have  for  a  sister-iu-law  ?" 
"Vou!" 

44  Why,  if  he  is  to  be  so  slow  about  it,  he  will 
be  my  brother  by  that  time  " 
44  Guess  ?" 

44 1  should  not,  but  for  that  look.  Tou  mean 
Miss  St.  Aubyn — but  she  is  not  handsome 
enough  for  Dunorven." 

44  And  do  men  only  marry  for  beauty  1" 
••  Oh,  yes !  sometimes,  I  suppose.    That  is, 
of  course." 

Trevallion  answered  hesitatingly,  for  he  spoke 
against  his  conscience.  And  the  judgment  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  like  himself,  has  often  a  deep 
truth  in  it ;  for  it  rarely  happens  thus.  Grace 
and  beauty,  with  the  imaginative — gold  and 
lands  with  the  mercenary,  are  the  present  ruling 
stars  of  the  matrimonial  hemisphere. 

14  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet,  Anne,  wheth- 
er you  thought  the  time  of  my  absence  as  long 
as  I  did ;  whether  you  missed  me  very  much !" 
44  No,  indeed,  it  passed  much  the  same  as 
usual."  Provoking  Lady  Anne!  And  yet,  it 
will  not  do  for  us  to  minister  too  largely  to  men's 
vanity,  which  heaven  knows  is  great  enough  al- 
ready— to  make  them  too  conscious  of  their 
•own  power ;  but  when  just  a  little  concession,  a 
little  peep  into  the  bidden  recesses  of  our  hearts, 
would  Make  them  very  happy.  Oh,  surely  there 
isjio  harm  in  it  thenl  We  should  think  not. 
And  she  thought  not  too,  when  she  saw  how 
disappointed  and  grieved  he  was  by  ber  answer, 
and  so  added,  in  a  voice  too  low  to  reach  any 
«ar  but  that  of  a  lover,  something  which,  as  it 
was  meant  for  him  alone,  we  do  not  think  our- 
selves justified  in  repeating ;  only  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  wonderfully  improving  and  animating 
his  really  handsome  countenance.  What  could 
it  have  been  1  We  are  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
Lady  Anne,  when  she  looked  at  him,  which  was 
not  just  directly,  did  not  in  the  least  repent  hav- 
ing uttered  it. 

Trevallioo's  congratulations  to  Amy,  upon  the 
recent  discovery  of  her  real  rank  and  station, 
were  both  kindly  and  sincerely  uttered,  and, 


feeling  them  to  be  so,  she  answered  in  the  aamo 
spirit. 

44 1  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  Cap- 
tain F.tzallan."  said  he ;  "  he  was  reckoned,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day.*' 

44 1  can  easily  fancy  that  from  the  portrait. 
But  he  must  have  died  very  young.  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  my  grandfather  all  the  particulars 
just  yet,  as  his  name  seems  so  displeasing  to 
him.  But  I  have  only  a  very  faint  recolleciino 
of  him  coming  occasionally  to  see  dear  mamma ! 
who  would  try  and  smile  while  he  staid,  and 
after  he  was  gone  used  to  sit  and  cry  by  the 
hour  together." 

44  Yes,  he  fell  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer. 
And  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  few  had 
much  pity  for  the  widow,  but  thought  it  rather 
a  happy  release  for  her." 

44  But  if  she  loved  him  V* 

44  Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  love  one  who 
is  habitually  unkind  and  neglectful  of  herl" 
questioned  Trevallion,  doubtfully. 

44  Oh !  surely  yes  !*'  replied  Amy  with  eager- 
ness, for  she  had  her  mother's  heart.  Wbde 
the  proud  Lady  Anne  shook  her  head  incredu- 
lously. But  then  it  would  not  do  for  her  to 
maintain  such  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  so  shortly  to  be  united, 
for  fear  he  might  one  day  put  her  theory  to  the 
test.  While  the  other,  having  no  such  dread 
before  her  eyes,  dared  to  speak  as  she  thought ; 
as  was,  indeed,  the  truth — a  truth  borne  out  by 
the  actual  experience  of  daily  life. 

44  My  poor  mamma !"  continued  Amy,  sadly, 
44  how  much  she  must  have  suffered.  But  had 
I  no  relatives  on  my  father's  side  to  whom  she 
might  have  had  recourse  1" 

44  Most  likely  not,"  answered  Trevallion, 44  as, 
besides  being  almost  the  last  of  a  noble,  although 
somewhat  decayed  family,  Captain  FiUallao, 
even  before  his  marriage,  had  contrived  to  ali- 
enate every  friend  he  had." 

44  And  was  there  no  one  to  warn  my  poor 
mamma  of  all  this  ere  she  had  learned  to  like 
him  so  well  as  not  to  believe  a  word  against  her 
idol?  For  I  can  easily  imagine  after  that  all 
the  advice  in  the  world  would  have  been  given 
in  vain." 

**  It  would  seem  not." 

44  And  she  had  no  mother  too,  while  her  father 
cared  not  for  her  1  After  all  it  was  but  natural. 
We  must  have  something  to  love." 

Dunorven  gazed  upon  ber  with  beaming  eyes, 
but  Trevallion  looked  at  the  Lady  Anne.  And 
just  then  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Alleyne,  while  Amy,  forgetful 
of  her  former  fatigue,  and  without  fear  of  re- 
proach now,  bounded  forward  to  meet  him  and 
prevent  his  entrance,  for  she  wanted  to  talk  to 
him  all  to  herself.  And  the  brow  of  the  young 
earl  clouded  as  he  watched  them  pacing  up  and 
down  the  terrace;  the  girl's  frequent  glances 
towards  the  chamber  of  her  grandfather  marking 
the  subject  of  their  discourse.  How  much  she 
seemed  to  have  to  tell ;  and  yet  to  him,  who  was 
once  also  in  her  confidence,  not  a  word  had  as 
yet  been  vouchsafed ;  and  the  change  troubled 
him.  Turning  away  at  length  from  the  window, 
he  met  the  anxious  gaze  of  Clara  St.  Aubyn 
riveted  upon  his  countenance;  but  it  was  in- 
stantly averted,  and  she  bent  down  again  over 
her  embroidery  frame. 
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I  wish  you  were -not  going  so  soon,  dear 
Clara  I"  said  he,  sitting  down  beside  her.  For 
sympathy, is  very  sweet,  let  it  come  from  whom 
it  will. 

44  Yes,  so  do.  I,"  answered  the  girl,  simply. 

14  And  most  it  be  V* 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  wrote  to; my  guardian  this 
morning  to  ask  him  to  come  aad  fetch  me." 

M  And  what  if  I  were  to  write  to  him  to-night 
and  contradict  it  V 

"Oh !  no,  that  would  not  do  at  aU,  I  am 
afraid.*' 

••  Well  then  it  seems  that  we  must  consent  to 
part  with  you,  as  the  fashionable  season  is 
coming  on.  And  the  next  thing  we  bear  will 
he  the  news  of  your  wedding,  Clara." 

The  girt  did  not  answer ;  while  a  tear  roll  like 
a  dew  drop  upon  the  damask  rose  on  the  pattern 
before  her ;  and  for  a  few  moments  Dunorven 
remained  equally  sHent.  What  could  he  he 
thinking  oft  She  dared  not  even  imagine. 
And  then  aH  at  once  that  cheerful  voice  broke 
out  again. 

44  Whv,  my  dear  Clara,  who  in  the  worM  ever 
heard  of  a  yeHow  forget-me  not?  And  you  call 
yourself  a  botanist?  Now  you  have  ail  that  to 
take  out. again.  But  I  suppose  you  will  say  it  is 
my  fault  for  sitting  here  bothering  you  about 
what  is  sure  to  turn  any  girl's  head." 

4*Ob,  no!"  cried  Miss  St.  Atihyn,  eagerly. 
44 1  was  not  thinking  of  what  you  said." 

44  Well,  don't  cut  your  fingers,  or  the  canvass, 
child,  there  is  no  great  harm  done,  is  there  ? 
Nay,  you  are  not  well,  Clara,  you  sit  poking 
over  that  frame  of  mamma's  until  it  makes 
your  head  ache  Fetch  your  bonnet,  and  we 
will  go  and  look  for  some  yellow  forget-me-nots, 
shall  we?" 

The  girl  laughed  and  Unshed  ;  and  Donorven 
passed  Amy  on  the  lawn  quite  close,  with  her 
leaning  on  his  arm ;  but  so  busy  was  she  talk- 
ing, as  never  even  to  notice  them.  If  she  had, 
she  would  have  been  glad  instead  of  sorry.  But 
presently  she  paused  of  her  own  accord,  and 
proposed  returning  to  the  noose,  and  seeing  if 
her  grandfather  was  yet  awake.  The  countess 
accompanied  her,  in  her  anxiety,  to  the  very 
door ;  for  well  did  she  know  that  the  future  hap- 
piness of  all  hung  on  the  disinterested  exertions 
of  that  young  and  noble  minded  girl. 

44  Fear  not,"  said  Amy,  encouragingly.  "  As 
good  Mrs.  Jelf  used  to  say  years  ago,  I  was  al- 
ways famous  for  getting  my  own  way.  And 
somehow  I  always  did  in  the  end,  by  dint  of 
tears  and  coaxing." 

44  Bui  Mr.  Ormington  is  not  like  Mrs.  Jelf." 

44  No,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  I  do  not  de- 
spair, it  has  always  appeared  wicked  to  do  that. 
God  is  so  good  to  us  that  it  seems  almost  a  duty 
to  trust  in  Him,  as  He  baa  bid  us  do,  in  times 
of  trouble  and  affliction." 

The  proud  Countess  bowed  down  her  head, 
and  retired  with  a  humbler  step,  and  more 
•hastened  spirit,  but  ere  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  a  wild  cry  proceeding  from 
Mr.  Ormingtnn's  apartment  arrested  her  atten- 
tion, and  heedless  of  the  consequences  she  rush- 
ed back  and  entered  abruptly.  He  was  still 
sitting  where  they  had  left  him,  in  his  easy 
chair,  while  Amy,  pale  and  horror-stricken, 
knelt  npon  the  ground  at  bis  feel,  her  white  lips 
moving  fast  and  convulsively,  although  no  sound 
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was  heard  after, that  one  piercing  scream  of 
agony. 

44  He  is  dead !"  exclaimed  the  countess.' 
44  May  heaven  be  more  merciful  to  him  than  he 
was  to  me !" 

'4  No,  not  dead,  it  was  thus  they  found  my 
poor  mamma,  and  she  lived  and  spoke  after 
that !  I  have  not  lost  him  again  so  soon,  and 
just  when  I  was  learning  to  love  him  so  much 
for  his  kindness.  My  poor,  poor  grandfather  !" 
And  the  girl  bowed  down  her  forehead  upon  hie 
cold  lifeless  hand  and  wept. 

Trevallion  himself  went  instantly  in  search  of 
the  doctor,  while  Amy,  aasisted  by  Mrs.  Jelf, 
chafed  ms  clammy  hands ;  crying  and  lamenting 
over  him  with  a  vain  grief,  which  even  Mr.  Al- 
ley ne  had  not  the  heart  to  ohide  her  for  then. 

44  It  waa  something  so  new,"  said  she, 44  to 
have  a  real  grandfather,  and  now  I  am  alone 
again  in  the  world  !" 

u  And  Cecil  coming  to  morrow,"  whispered 
the  rector  half  reproving,  half  soothingly. 

44  Ah,  dear  Cecil !  but  if  they  could  but  have 
met." 

44  ft  is  not  for  us,"  said  her  companion,  "  to 
question  the  decrees  of  Providence,  but  only  to 
submit  to  them."9 

44  Yes,  I  know,  and  yet  it  is  hard  nevertheless 
to  lose  him  so  soon.  But  he  is  moving.  He  is 
opening  his  eyes !  I  do  think  that  he  recogni- 
zes me.    Grandfather !  dear,  dear  grandfather." 

A  struggling  smile  passed  over  the  old  mans 
face,  as  though  he  would  have  answered  in  love 
to  that  wild  appeal  bad  it  been  permitted.  And 
then  bis  gaze  wandered  round  upon  the  pale 
countenances  which  crowded, about  him  with  ter- 
rified looks,  and  saw  the  proud  Countess,  as  she 
knelt,  sobbing  by  his  side ;  nay,  he  even  seemed 
to  miss  the  presence  of  Dunorven,  whom  a  mes- 
senger had  been  sent  in  search  of  through  the 
grounds,  and  his  look  was  troubled.  Presently 
he  began  fumbling  in  bis  vest,  with  cold  and 
trembling  fingers,  drawing  from  thence  a  worn 
and  time-stained  parchment,  which  Amy  recog- 
nised at  a  glance  as  he  held  it  towards  her. 

44  May  I  do  as  I  like  with  it  1"  she  eagerly 
questioned.  And  again  that  sad  smile  for  lack  of 
words,  spoke  cheeringly  of  his  changed  feelings. 
His  dull,  glazed  eyes,  followed  her  wistfully  as 
she  crossed  the  room  and  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Countess,  and  then  closed  for  ever  amidst 
whispered  prayers  and  blessings. 

After  all  he  bed  a  noble  revenge,  the  noblest 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  achieve— 
forgiveness ! 


CHAPTER  XLIIi 

From  the  time  of  the  old  man's  death,  the 
Countess  of  Castle  Coombe,  became  an  altered 
woman.  Not  proud  and  repulsive  in  her  state- 
Hness,  as  she  had  once  been,  but  kind  and  conde- 
scending, almost  to  playfulness.  An  alteration 
of  mood  which  Mrs.  Jelf  first  wondered  at,  and 
then  copied  as  in  duty  hound,  mncb  to  the  en- 
Hvenment  of  the  servants1  hall,  and  her  own  im- 
proved health  and  spirits.  For  it  had  cost  no 
end  of  care  and  trouble  to  keep  them  all  up  to  her 
strict  standard  of  gravity  and  decorum,  whereas 
the  license  to  laugh  and  talk  as  much  as  they 
liked,  keeping  of  course  within  proper  bounds, 
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was  easily  granted  and  faithfully  kept.  Bat  this 
act  did  not  come  into  operation  until  after  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Ormlngton. 

Amy's  grief  although  violent  at  the  moment, 
was  neither  deep  or  lasting,  and  readily  yielded 
to  the  soothing  caresses  of  those  who  haoso  much 
cause  to  love  and  bless  her,  although  they  knew 
it  not.  all  but  that  one  who  scarcely  quitted  her 
side  tor  a  moment.  And  the  only  comfort  Do- 
norven  had,  was  in  witnessing  the  sympathy  and 
affection  which  evidently  existed  between  them, 
and  more  especially  on  his  mother's  part;  for 
the  girl  would  rather  have  been  left  atone  to  think 
in  quiet,  but  was  too  grateful,  and  too  fearful  of 
w  unding  the  feelings  of  her  companion  to  give 
utterance  10  such  a  with. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  Countess,  aa 
they  sat  together,  "that  Mr.  Grey  may  aot  per- 
haps be  as  wilting  as  yourself  to  make  so  great  a 
sacrifice  for  us.    Must  you  tell  him  ail  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  wJH  never  have  a  secret  from  him 
— from  my  husband,"  and  a  bright  btash  spread 
over  cheek  and  brow  as  she  spoke,  "  nay  even  if 
I  were  to  try  and  conceal  it,  I  do  think  it  would 
come  out  in  my  steep.  But  yon  do  not  know  him 
if  you  imagine  this,  or  how  just  and  honorable  he 
is ;  after  all  it  was  but  an  act  of  common  justice, 
we  had  in  reality  no  right  to  this  estate.  I  say 
we"  added  the  girl,  " becanse  it  seems  to  come 
so  naturally  now." 

"And  yet  the  money  might  have  helped  him 
to  rise  in  his  profession." 

"  Yes,  so  my  poor  grandfather  said,  bnt  he  does 
not  want  it  with  his  talents  and  industry." 

"  But  what  if  he  should  be  very  angry  V 

"  Angry  with  ope,  let  him  if  he  can  I  but  no, 
he  will  thank  me  for  having  acted  as  be  would 
have  wished,  had  he  been  near  to  advise." 

The  <J outness  was  not  qtrite  so  sanguine  on 
the  subject,  but  one  thing  she  mentally  determin- 
ed, that  Amy's  future-portion  should  be  the  same 
as  her  own  daughters1,  and  she  wowld  tell  Mr. 
Alleyne  to  let  fats  grandson  know  of  her  inten- 
tion, for  some  how  she  felt  ashamed  to  inform 
Amy  herself  of  what  seemed  so  poor  a  recom- 
pense for  her  noble  generosity ;  and  yet  the  girl 
would  have  been  very  grateful  if  she  had,  al- 
though firm  in  her  refusal  to  accept  it,  preferring 
still  to  owe  everything  to  Cecil. 

Amy's  evident  abstraction  when  they  met  on 
the  following  morning  in  that  darkened  and  mel- 
ancholy room,  to  partake  of  what  was  wont  to 
be  the  roost  cheer  I  ul  meal  of  the  day,  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  little  group ;  and 
yet  there  could  be  nothing  very  wonderful  in  it 
considering  her  late  Jbe  reave  men  t.  But  somehow 
that  would  scarcely  account  for  the  restless  man- 
ner, the  cheek  which  hashed*  and  paled  again  at 
the  slightest  sound,  and  eyes,  bright  and  glitter- 
ing as  though  they  had  never  known  tears  or 
sorrow.  And  then  once  when  she  looked  up  so 
eagerly  trpon  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  catch- 
ing Mr.  Atleyne'u  glance  turned  away  again  with 
a  crimson  brash,  to  make  some  trifling  remark 
to  Lady  Charlotte,  which  she  could  neither  an- 
swer or  comprehend,  it  seemed  y^ry  strange  in- 
deed. 

Of  conrse  Trevallion  and  Lady  Anne  had  not 
time  to  make  observations  upon  others;  and  poor 
Clara'as  the  period  drew  near  for  her  departure 
grew  sad  ana  melancholy,  and  almost  wished 
that  she  had  gone  at  once  when  the  Countess 
proposed  it,  it  would  have  been  mnch  better. 

«Do  you  not  take  any  chocolate  this  morn- 
ing, Dunorven  r  asked  Amy,  whose  duty  it  al- 


ways was  to  preside  atfbe  "breaktet-taWe,  a&ff 
never,  perhaps,  had  it  been  worse  performed. 

14  Yes,  if  you  would  not  put  tak  instead  of 
sugar  into  it" 

"Did  11  how  silly!"  what  could  I  have  teen 
thinking  of?" 

"  Would  -mat  I  knew,"  thought  the  young 
Carl,  and  so  he  did  alt  too  soon,  or,  rather,  too 
late  for  his  own  happiness.  Far  jaat  then  the 
girl  paused  in  the  act  of  filling  him  a  fresh  cap, 
and,  starting  up  front  her  efeaJt,  was  in  anothei 
moment  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  and  weeping 
passionately  upon  dia  bosom,  forgetful  of  all  tar 
world  beside. 

«•  Nay7  calm  thee, «;  own  Amy,"  whispered 
Cecil  Grey,  scarcely  tees  Moved,  bnt  with  a 
clearer  perception  or  the  many  wondering  eyes 
that  were  fixed-  upon  them ;  and  affectionately 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  worthy  rector,  with  a 
harried  feowio  the  Test,  he  drew  hex  away  into 
the  sunny  ^grounds;  while,  soothed  by  his  kind- 
ness, tbegiri  recovered  her  composnfe  sufficient- 
ly to  tell  him,  as  briefly  as  possible,  eve<7  thing 
that  had  taken  place. 

"  And  now,"  added  she. "  scold  your  poor,  sil- 
ly Amy  as  much  as  you  like." 

"  Not  so,  but  thank  her  rather  for  her  sweet 
trust,  and  glory  in  her  for  what  she  has  done ; 
and  fear  not,  dearest,  but  what  we  shall  yet  be 
happy  in  that  humble  home  to  which  your  pres- 
ence will  -bring  a  blessing  more  precious  than 
all  the  wealth  of  worlds." 

"  And  I  have  still  my  two  hundred  untouched, 
for  my  grandfather  gave  me  money  to  send  to 
Betty  Harper ;  and  my  jewels,  I  had  forgotten 
them ;  after  all,  I  shall  not  be  quite  a  portionless 
bride,1'  said  the  girl  dinging  to  him. 

"  My  own  Amy,  and  so  all  their  wnafeh  has 
not  spoiled  youl  But  I  shall  not  turn  yon 
away  from  me  again  cany  longer  than  1  can  find 
a  suitable  house,  and  arrange  a  sew  little  affairs 
requiring  my  presence,  and  shall  -return  for  that 
purpose  to  London  immediately  aller  the  fu- 
neral." 

"  Ob,  yes,  >smy  with  me  until  then ;  and  will 
yon  come  hack  aad'fetnh  me  very  soon  V 

"  fie  sure  of  that,  my  Utile  housekeeper,  so 
ran  up  all  your  old  skill  under  good  Mrs.  Jelf's 
directions,  and  prepare  to  put  it  in  practice  for 
my  especial  benefit." 

"  How  much  happier  we  ace  than  if  we  had 
the  estate  "  said  Amy. 

"  Yes,  because  it  would  not  have  been  fairly 
oar  own.  But,  after  all,  a  fortune  honestly- 
come  by  is  not  a  thing  to  be  scorned,  my  little 
heroine." 

"  Now  you  will  make  me  wish  again  that  I 
bad  one  to  give  you." 

"No,  give  me  yourself,  that  is  happiness- 
enough." 

-  Much  longer  they  talked,  tor  Cecil  had  not 
thanked  her  yet  for  all  her  frank  and  loving  can- 
dour in  writing  to  him  as  she  had  done,  instead 
of  suffering  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  conten- 
tion he  had  helped  to  sow,  to  ripen,  perhaps,  into 
ultimate  estrangement.  Or  heard  from  her  own. 
lips  how  freely  she  forgave  his  past  doubts :  nod 
Amy  was  the  first  to  recollect  that  me  good  rec- 
tor woald  be  *ns  anxious  as  herself  to  see  mud 
converse  with  his  grandson  after  so  loan;  an  ab- 
sence. While  some  litisef  ejrpianntion  was  ai*o 
doe  lo  the  party  whom  she  had  quitted  no  ab- 
ruptly. The  Cauafees  adroitly  availing  her- 
self of  her  absence  to  inform  them  of  her  Ion? 
engagement  to  Cecil  Grey,  of  whom  she  spoke 
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*n  terms  «f  Ugh  eneomiumj  wJwkh  <*mpktely 
•won  the  heart  of  Mr*  Alleyne. 

Trevallion  looked  triumphantly  atLady  Anne, 
bat  her  glance  was  fixed  upon  toe  pale  face  of 
her  brother*  and  her  biae  eyes  heavy,  with  tears. 

"  Why.  dearest,  yon  must  not  grieve  thus," 
ivh»peittd  net  loveft  Mlwws  bet  an  ki)e  fency, 
end  Buaorven  will  soon  get  over  it.  Moat  men. 
have  one  or  two  sua  before  they  love  in  ear- 
nest." 

"  I*  yoa  speak  irom  experience  r  naked  the 
girl  quickly. 

M  No,  from  obttftalmtt,1' 

Lady  Anne  was  glad  of  that,  bat  aha  did  not 
quite  believe  his  former  assertion,  nevertheless j 
it  did  not  seem  nataralr<aad  yet  for  all  that  was 
.very  true. 

"  Well,  I  only.hofe  yen  may  be » right." 

■«  We  shall  see  this  day  six  months."^ 

"And  ia  that  year  teem  for  a  lover's  oen- 
ataney  1" 

"  There  can  be  no  love  without  return,"  said 
TiavaUioa  in  bis  pride. 

"  If  she  be  not  kind  to  me, 
What  care  1  how  fair  the  to.** 

14  Ah,  mere  may  be  sesmething  in  that,  and  it 
Is  certain:  Miss  Fitzallan  never  gave  him  the 
slightest  encouragement." 

"Depend  upon  it/'  said  Trevallion,  "  that  a 
broken  bean  is  a  rare  thing  indeed,  now-a-days, 
except  it  be  in  the  page*  of  a  romance;  people 
bave  more  pride  or  more  sense." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Lady  Anne,  secure  ia 
ber  own  happiness, "  I  cannot  even  fancy  loving 
any  one  who  did  not  love  me  too ;  and  yet,"  she 
added  more  gently,  as  ber  glance  rested  on  the 
sorrowful  countenance  of  Clara  St.  Aubyn, 
"such  things  may  be"  Aye,  and  are,  prood 
and  aristocratic  lady,  for  oftener  than  the  world 
ever  dreams  of. 

The  perfect  security  of  the  Countess  of  Castle 
Goombe  that  her  secret  wasi  safe  at  last,  wan 
aomewhai  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Or- 
mington's  lawyery  with  a  wilt  made  by  him 
only  a  few  awMftns^ataoa,)  and  recently  deposited 
Jet  his  hands;  and  it  ensealed  that  he  came  in 
ooaecqueeoe  of  a  note  from  the  poor  old  maa 
bmtseif; demandmg  hisimmediato preaenee ;  al- 
though: afterwunLs  mastered  by  Amy's  reeapitr 
ulatioe  of  ber  gxandfeftaer's  threat,  the  very  day 
on  which  he  died,  and  which  it  appear*  he  folly 
intended  to  have*  pat  ia  exeoutioav  by  the  letter 
which  he  moat  have  written  immediately  after 
abefeAhim,assh»tbofl«ht,torepose;  and  from 
wbkh  it  wooldi  appear  that,  at  that  time,  no 
raeasare  had  yet  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Jinal  setUesneaf  of  those  maeh  disputed  estates, 
which  his  last  act  bad  been  to  render  back  to 
their  former  owner.  Bat  she  was,  nevertheless, 
anxious  aad  uneasy  watil  after  the  funeral,  when, 
on  the  wiU  being  wad,  Amy  was  Xonwd  to  be  left 
heiress  of  all  his  possessions,  the  extent  of  which 
report  had  not  in  the  least  exaggerated \  and  no 
xnention  made  of  the  deed  evidently  retained  ia 
bis  own,  power,  to  do  as  he  might  think  proper 
'with. 

Of  coosse  this  discovery  made  a  wonderful 
alteration  in  the  plans  of  the  yoong  lovers. 
And  Cecil  instead  of  returning  to  slave  at  his 

£rofession,  as  men  mast  do  in  these  days,  who 
ope  to  rise  at  all  above  the  common  herd,  and 
-which  he  would  have  done  cheerfully  for  her 
sake,  was  well  content  to  look  upon  it  in  future, 
rather  as  a  source  of  intellectual  excitement, 


than  pecuniary  compensation,  and  settle  quietly 
down  in  the  possession  of  some  thousands  a 
year,  with  a  grateful  and  well  contented  spirit. 
We  do  not  specify  the  exact  sum,  for  fear  some 
might  exclaim  in  astonishment, "  Why  that  was  • 
not  so  very  much  after  all!*  or  others,  less  am- 
bitious and  aspiring,  become  lost  in  wouder  as 
to  how  they  would  ever  contrive  to  speed  it.  As 
if  this  last  was  not  the  very  easiest  th  ng  in  the 
world,  even  had  it  been  double  as  much. 

And  so  Amy*  as  she  had  often  dreamed,  be- 
came a  great  heiress,  bestowing,  both  herself 
and  her  possessions  upon  the  chosen  lover  of  her 
youth.  Bat  bow  seldom  it  is  that  our  early 
visions  are  thus  realised.  And  yet  for  all  that 
we  will  go  on  weaving  them,  there  is  time 
enough  to  wake  up  and  become  wiser,  when  we 
needs  must.    Ana  itas^ertainly  very  pleasant. 

11  And  very  dangerous  too  1"  exclaims  a  warn- 
ing voice.  Aye,  if  we  are  silly  enough  to  ima- 
gine impossibilities. 

On  the  appointed  day  Clara  St.  Anbyn's 
murdiaa  arrived  to  fetch  her  away,  evidently 
disappointed  to  find  her  looking  so  unlike  all  ber 
former  cheerful  accounts  of  herself;  but  then  the 
very  presence  of  death  might  easily  account  for 
this.  The  farewell  of  the  yoanp  Earl  was  brief 
and  hurried,  and  he  was  evidently  scarcely  con- 
scious of  her  departure;  it  certainly  did  not  ap- 
pear as  if  he  would  miss  ber  very  much.  Amy 
alone  whispered  of  hope  to  the  half  despairing 
girl ;  but  her  gentle  tones  seemed  almost  like  a 
mockery,  and  flinging  herself  back  in  the  car- 
riage, as  it  passed  out  of  the  Castle  gates,  Clare, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  bit- 
terly, little  thinking  how  she  should  one  day  re- 
turn amidst  smiles  and  rejoicings*,  for  we  none 
of  us  know  what  Heaven  may  bave  ia  store  for 
us,  only  that  it  is  ever  kinder  than  we  can  hope 
or  deserve. 

Duuorven  likewise  departed  immediately  after 
the  foaeral,  announcing  hia  intention  of  spend- 
ing the  next  few  months  at  a  fashionable  water- 
ing place,  the  air  of  wbkh  had  been  especially 
recommended  for  his  constitution.  But  it  was 
the  change  and  excitement  only  which  be  sought 
No  opposition  of  course  was  ottered  to  a  plan 
which  seemed  to  the  Countess  evidently  benefi- 
cial to  hi*  health  aad  spirits,  although  all  re- 
gretted his  absence,  and  none  moaa  so  than  the 
innocent  cause  of  it,  as  the  only  shadow  upon 
her  otherwise  perfect  happiness. 

The  young:  Earl,  as  he  had  once  said,  was 
spoiled  with  living  «>  long  among  them  elk  and 
in  bis  present  restless  state  of  mind  looked  for- 
ward with  absolute  dread  to  the  idea  of  spend- 
ing the  next  lew  months  with  no  ether  society 
tba*  that  afibrded  by  such  places ;  when  on  the 
third  morning  after  his  arrival,-  who  should  be 
meet  on  thai  crowded  pier,  but  Clara  St.  Aubyn 
and  her  guardian,  Mr.  Graham,  who  bad  brought 
her  there  instead  of  taking  her  to  London,  as  it 
had  been  bis  original  intention,  in  onder,  as  be 
said,  to  try  if  the  sea  air  would  not  restore  some 
of  her  wonied  bloom* 

The  girl  saw  him  directly,  although  she  turn- 
ed away  ber  head,  and  answered  with  such  ap- 
parent carelessness,  lo  bis  frank  and  almost  joy- 
ous greeting.  Oh  1  how  often  do  we  seem  cold 
toothers,  when  we  are  most  glad,  from  the  very 
fear  of  discovering  it.  But  Dunorven  was  too 
happv  to  have  met  with  her,  to  be  thus  repulsed; 
and  after  walking  by  ber  side  with  the  utmost 
patience,  looking  every  now  and  then  into  that 
half  averted  countenance,  and  thinking  it  the 
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very  prettiest  he  bad  seen  since  he  qaitted  Castle 
Coombe :  an  original  idea  of  his  own,  bye  the 
bye,  ior  many  were  pa>sinfif  every  moment,  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful;  and  yet  alter  all, 
•Dunorven  was  right,  one  kind,  familiar  face  was 
-worth  them  all!  he  fairly  invited  himself  sans 
ceremonie,  to  dine  with  them. 

"  Yes,  pray  come,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  afbr  I 
fear  Clara  finds  it  bat  dull  of  an  evening,  with 
no  one  bat  me  to  talk  to." 

"  No  indeed,"  said  the  girl,  quickly. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  I  do,"  exclaimed  Dunor- 
ven.    "  But  when  did  you  arrive  V 

"  Better  than  a  week  ago,  we  came  straight 
from  the  Castle  here.  It  was  an  after  thought, 
but  I  fancied  Clara  looked  ill,  and  the  sea  breeze 
has  done  her  a  world  of  good  already." 

So  it  would  seem  to  gaze  upon  that  flushed 
cheek,  and  more  especially  as  Donorven  did, 
until  the  crimson  deepened  every  moment  in  in- 
tensity. 

"  Weil,  then,  I  may  come  this  evening V9  said 
th%  young  Earl,  as  tbey  paused  at  the  Hotel 
where  Mr.  Graham  had  taken  apartments. 
"And  you  wilt  sing  me  all  my  favourite  songs, 
will  you  not,  Clara?  And  make  it  seem  like 
home  again." 

"  To  be  sure  she  will,"  said  her  guardian,  an- 
swering for  her,  and  Dunorven  went  back  in 
better  spirits  than  he  bad  yet  felt  since  be  quitted 
Castle  Coombe,  while  Clara  St.  Aubyn,  who 
had  only  the  day  before  observed  to  her  officious 
attendant,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  take  such 
pains  with  her  dress  at  a  watering  place,  actual- 
ly almost  tired  out  the  poor  girl's  patience  with 
her  alternations  between  blue,  and  a  pale  pink, 
and  finally  ended  by  choosing  white,  because  she 
fancied  Dunorven  had  once  said  all  women 
looked  best  in  white. 

We  do  not  know  about  all  women,  but  cer- 
tainly she  looked  very  well  k)  it,  and  so  the 
young  Earl  seemed  to  think;  although  he  sug- 
gested an  addition  to  its  simplicity,  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  he  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose,  of  a  beggar  girl  who 
was  hovering  around  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel, 
while  Clara  herself  confessed  it  to  be  an  im- 
provement. And  after  dinner,  when  she  had 
sang  to  him,  and  poured  out  his  coffee,  and  told 
him  all  the  news  and  scandal  of  the  place,  for, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  neither  reverted  to  that 
which  they  had  quitted,  he  proposed  their  all  go- 
ing on  the  pier  to  hear  the  band  play,  and  was 
not  very  angry  with  Mr.  Graham  for  backing 
out  at  the  very  last  moment,  and  preferring  the 
luxury  of  a  solitary  cigar  instead;  or  Clara 
either,  although  she  did  scold  a  little,  and  call 
her  guardian  idle  and  bearish !  at  which  he  only 
laughed,  and  thought  of  his  young  days. 

It  was  very  delightful,  that  twilight  walk,  with 
the  full  military  band  playing,  as  it  were,  afar 
out  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  fairy-like  pier,  bounding 
beneath  the  feet  which  trod  so  gaily  over  it  And 
even  when  the  music  ceased  at  length,  and  the 
crowd  began  slowly  to  disperse,  well  worth  while 
to  linger  a  little  longer,  if  it  was  only  to  watch  the 
shadows  upon  the  water,  or  the  stars  coming  out 
one  by  one,  and  looking  down  so  peacefully  over 
the  earth.  And  bow  pleasant  was  the  walk 
home  all  along  the  sea  beach,  the  murmuring 
of  whose  waves  always" makes  us  feel  sad,  even 
in  onr  wildest  moods. 

"  And  is  it  impossible  to  enjoy  all  this  at  Mar- 
pte,  or  Ramsgate,  fbr  instance  V  methinks  we 
Var  a  curious  voice  exclaim,  half  incredulously. 


Render  we  have  never  teen  to  either  of  those 

places,  but  it  seems  to  us  quite  possible  to  be 
happy  any  where. 

"And  romantic  tool" 

Aye,  even,  so,  for  the  heart  for  the  .most  part 
makes  its  own  romance,  And  the  poetry  of 
heaven  and  earth  Is  confined  to  no  single  spot, 
out  spread  abroad  over  the  world  like  a  mantle* 
of  light !  The  darkness  and  the  shadow  are  of 
our  own  creating. 

That  night  Dunorven  changed  his  old  lodg- 
ings for  apartments  in  the  same  hotel  with  his 
friends;  and  from  thenceforth  they  were  almost 
always  together. 


CHAPTER  Xi.IV. 

Ano  now  little  remains  to  be  told,  only  how 
Trevallion  like  most  lovers,  (and  most  men  for 
the  matter  of  that,)  was  impatient;  and  Lady 
Anne  resolute  in  refusing  to  hare  the  wedding 
take  place  until  ber  brother  could  return  to  give 
her  away.  Which  the  Countess,  much  as  she 
longed  to  once  more  see  and  embrace  her  son, 
thought  somewhat  selfish,  as  from  the  tone  of 
his  letters  she  had  began  to  hope  he  was  getting- 
over  all  those  feelings  of  disappointment  which 
the  sight  of  Amy  could  not  mil  to  renew.  But 
who  ever  ventured  to  contradict  a  bride  elect  t 
The  mandate  was  accordingly  dispatched,  and 
answered  in  person  by  the  good  natnred  Earl, 
who  certainly  looked  as  little  as  possible  like  a 
disappointed  man.  Lady  Charlotte  declared 
that  he  was  actually  getting  stool  and  rosy,  ail 
which  appearance  might  very  naturally  be  as* 
scribed  to  the  sea  air.  There  positively  is  no- 
thing like  sea  air— and  pleasant  society. " 

Never  sorely  was  there  a  more  beautiful,  or 
queen-like  bride  I— a  prouder  and  happier  bride* 
groom— or  two  lovelier  bridesmaids.  And  the 
wedding  passed  off  as  aU  weddings  should,  the 
jubilee  or  sueh  an  event  being  spread  abroad 
among  the  poor  and  humble  cottagers  for  miles 
round,  whose  grateful  blessings  are  surely  worth 
some  trouble  in  winning,  and  mast  needs  make- 
it  hallowed.  Such  satin,  and  blonde  and  white 
feathers,  and  ribbons;  and  cakes,  and  confec- 
tionary. Alas  f  for  poor  Mrs.  Jelf,  on  that  day. 
The  village  of  Castle  Coombe  was  in  a  positive- 
uproar,  and  the  roads  by  which  the  young  couple 
were  to  pass  on  their  departure,  thronged  by  an 
anxious  and  curious  multitude;  only  rewarded 
for  their  pains  by  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a 
white,  fluttering:  veil.  For  the  Lady  Anne  was 
not  one  to  sacrifice  her  aristocratic  pride  by  en- 
daring  the  vnlaur  gaze,  nor  did  Trevallioo  seem* 
to  desire  it  *  Desire  it,  what  a  term  to  use !  Bat 
then  they  are  married  now;  and  we  once  heard 
a  lady  say,  speaking  no  dovbt  from  experience, 
that  in  expressing  the  wishes  of  a  lover,  one 
might  say  requests ;  but  those  of  a  husband  were 
desires— another  word  for  command  we  suppose. 
Bat  after  all,  what' does  it  signify?  There  is 
surely  no  hardship  but  much  joy  in  obeying 
those  we  love. 

"  And  was  the  Lady  Anne  always  so  quiet  V* 
questions  some  of  our  male  readers,  half  envy- 
ing Trevallion  in  that  case.  We  do  not  really 
know,  but  it  is  most  probable.  All  women  are 
who  have  every  thing  their  own  way,  a  very  de- 
lightful state  of  affairs  which  but  rarely  happen* 
in  this  weary  world  of  ours.  Certain  it  Is  that 
her  husband  was  very  proud  of,  and  loved  her- 
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dearly !  .Perhaps  Amy  might  have  been  right 
in  her  sweet  faith,  and  even  had  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst;  it  won  Id  have  made  no  difference 
in  his  affection.  Bat  nevertheless,  we  are  not 
quite  sure,  and  it  was  as  well  for  both  that  the 
trial  was  never  made.  Poor  Miss  Maxwell, 
with  her  pale,  gentle  face,  in  which  sorrow  had 
merged  into  a  patient  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  is  an  example  to  the  contrary;  bat  for 
the  honor  of  human  nature  we  will  believe  her. 
to  be  an  isolated  one. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  yoang  Ear!  again  quitted  the  Castle; 
perhaps  he  feared  to  be  asked  to  remain  and  be 
present  at  the  one  which  was  to  follow;  or  had 
promised  Miss  St.  Aubyn  to  be  back  in  time  for 
a  regatta,  which  was  to  take  place,  and  be  so 
much  wished  to  view.  He  who  had  witnessed 
the  bridal  of  the  sea,  at  Venice,  and  joined  in 
many  a  festival  upon  its  moonlit  waters.  Oh  1 
it  must  have  been  something  more  than  the  re- 
gatta. Well,  perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance 
of  a  sweet,  tearful  race  raised  to  his,  how  silly 
to  weep  when  he  was  only  going  away  for  so 
short  a  time  I  and  a  low  voice  whispering  in  his 
ear  that  it  would  afford  her  no  pleas  a  re,  if  he 
was  not  there  too ;  for  it  is  snch  things  as  these 
which  breathe  a  charm  over  the  humblest  and 
most  trivia]  amusements.  And  not  all  the  po- 
etry and  sunlight  of  the  sweet  Sooth,  ever  shed 
such  a  feeling  of  happiness  on  Dunorven's  mind, 
as  be  experienced  at  that  English  regatta,  in 
company  with  Clara  St  Aubyn. 

And  yet  gentle  reader  we  would  not  have  yon 
think  him  changeable  or  inconstant;  any  more 
so,  at  least,  than  the  generality  of  his  sex.  But 
ft  ia  soothing  to  know  one's  self  beloved  V— to 
have  our  eves  suddenly  awakened  to  things  and 
incidents,  happening  years  ago,  and  no  note 
taken  of  them  at  the  time,  that  come  back  to  oar 
memories  with  a  strange  distinctness ;  so  that 
we  learn  at  length  to  appreciate  the  heart  which 
has  been  our  own  so  long  and  devotedly,  and 
never  turned  from  its  first  faith  even  when  outs 
was  given  Co  idols  that  have  perished  and  passed 
away. 

•  Thus  it  wee  with  Dunorven,  he  was  not  vain. 
but  the  mist  had  fallen  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
-Clara's  manner  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
her  passionate  grief  at  Genera,  years  ago,  when 
she  feared  that  he  hated  her— her  sudden  faint- 
ness,  that  day  at  the  -rectory,  when  his 'admira- 
tion for  another  was  too  plainly  evident  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  of  ita  slticerfty  her  patience  and  gen- 
tleness and  untiring  affection,  all  combined  to 
make  him  grateful,  and  the  transition  from  grati- 
tude to  love,  fe  almost  imperceptible.  And  so 
they  lingered  on  for  many  long  and  happy 
months,  the  happiest  in  poor  Clara  St.  Aubyn*s 
life,  while  Mr.  Graham  proved  himself  the  kind- 
est of  guardians,  by  not  only  ceasing  to  urge  her 
return,  upon  seeing  how  well  the  air  agreed  with 
her ;  but  eWrevs  managing  to  want  a  nap  or  a 
cigar,  just  at  the  very  time  when  Clam  came  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  out  wkh  them, 
and  of  coorse  they  were  necessitated  to  proceed 
without  him,  wondering1  among  theowlm?  how 
it  was  possible  to  prefer  sleeping  or  smoking  on 
socfc  a  beautiful  evening;  but  the  old  man  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  used  to  rah  his  hands 
and  look  after  them  with  a  qniet  chuckle  at  his 
own  sagacity;  or  exclaim  in  the  fatness  of  his 
•his  honest  bean,  for  he  loved  his  fair  ward  like 
a  daughter. 

11  And  so  my  little  Clara,  God  bless  her!  will 
be  a  Countess  after  all !" 


L  ike  a  true  man  Dunorven  was  not  content' 
witl.  the  discovery  be  bad  made;  but  mast  needs 
have  it  confirmed  by  the  lips  of  the  girl  herself; 
and  lingeringly,  with  many  a  burning  blush,  was 
poor  Clara  led  on  to  minister  to  bit*  vanity  ami 
confess  his  power,  although  if  the  truth  must  bo- 
spoken,  the  young  Earl  was  as  free  from  the  for- 
mer as  it  is  possible  for  one  of  his  sex  to  be ;  and 
it  seemed  to  bim  strange  and  unaccountable  to 
be  thus  singled  out  as  an  object  (or  the  secret 
worship  of  a  young  and  innocent  heart. 

"How  was  it,  Clara r  questioned  he,  "that 
when  you  had  so  many  admirers  and  I  alone 
was  cold  and  neglectful,  yon  chose  oat  me  from 
among  them  all?" 

What  girl  could  ever  give  a  reason  for  an  oc- 
currence far  too  common  1  It  might  have  been 
for  that  very  cause,  and  yet  Clara  was  not  one 
to  love  from  pique. 

"  And  then  I  was  lame  too." 

"  But  was  it  not  for  me  uhat  yon  became  so  1" 

u  And  could  you  even  forgive  my  admiration 
of  another?"  • 

"  Oh,  yes,  for  was  she  not  beautiful  I  far  ntore 
beautiful  than  L  and  who  could  help  admiring 
her?" 

"I  am  not  so  sure/1  said  Dunorven,  "about 
that  Miss  Fitzallan  was  a  splendid  creature, 
but  somewhat  too  gay  and  animated ;  she  want- 
ed repose.  And  after  all,  you  know  admiration 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  love." 

"  And  yet  you  loved  her  once,"  and  the  girl's 
voice  faltered  slightly  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  fancied  so,  we  men  are  very  apt  to  do  that, 
bat  the  feeling  I  entertained  for  her  was  very 
different  to  that  which  I  now  feel  for  yon." 

The  old  tale,  and  yet  Clara  believed  him,  Ob,, 
how  trustingly  I  And  she  was  right.  It  seems 
so  natural  to  trust  those  we  love,  and  so  pleasant. 
To  doubt  or  discredit  a  word  they  say  is  almost 
like  profanation.  And  how  happy  she  was  in, 
her  belief  I  With  a  bashful  smile  she  showed 
him  the  flower  he  had  given  her  on  the  day  they 
visited  the  Rectory,  and  asked,  half  archly,  if  he 
too  had  preserved  her  glove  with  as  much  care;, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  having  lost, 
or,  if  he  bad  spoken  the  real  troth,  burnt  it.  But  a. 
lock  of  her  hair  begged  for  upon  his  knees  and 
placed  carefully  wShin  his  bosom,  won  bim  & 
ready  pardon.  There  was  no  fear  that  be  would 
lose  that.  And  yet  it  is  strange,  how  for  weeks- 
and  months  we  meet  and  dwell  with  those  who 
will  one  day  be  all  in  all  to  as,  knowing  them* 
not  until  the  veil  Is  rent  on.  a  sadden  from  our 
eyes  and  heart. 

How  could  he  ever  dream  that  she  would  be- 
come so  dear  to  him,  or  Clara  hope  to  realise 
what  had  seemed  for  years 

Tha  dedn  of  the  Moth  far  th«  Star." 

Dunorven  toughed  at  the  idea  of  her  Comparing; 
him  to  a  star,  but  was  secretly  pleased  neverthe- 
less, who  would  not  have  been  1  And  vet  after 
all  there  was  nothing  so  very  atrange  in  it,  for 
the  heart  makes  its  own  idols;  at  which  we  gaze 
as  through  a  gold-tinted  glass.  So  that  what- 
ever they  may  be  to  the  world,  in  our  eyes  at 
least,  there  is  a  brightness  and  a  glory  about 
ihem  which  blinds  and  dazzles  to  every  imper- 
fection. Alas!  for  us,  should  this  radiant  mir- 
ror become  suddenly  brokcO,  or  dimmed,  and  we 
discern  ruins  only  where  we  bad  built  a  shrine* 
lavishing  upon  it  a  whole  wealth  of  vain  love. 
Nothing  remains  for  us  in  such  cases  but  to 
wreathe  amid  its  desolation  the  unfading  flow 
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era  of*  cbonfqlces  affoatioa»  and  should  they 
foil  to  brighten  and  redeem  it,  we  may  well  pray 
to  die  I 

Reader,  we  hate  describing  wedding;,  they  are 
ail  so  mace  alike;  bat  mu^i  nevertheless  say  a 
-word  of  two  about  oar  heroine's,  which  had 
hitherto  been  delayed  oat  of  respect  to  her  grand- 
lather's  mattery.  And  tell  how  good  Mrs. 
Marsh,  made  all  the  cakes  which  were  consu- 
med on  that  day,  and  helped  to  eat  them  too,  in 
a  new  silk  gown  of  the  bride's  presenting,  the 
nasi  sne  had  ever,  worn  m  her  li  fe*  And  no  mu- 
sic was  ever  so- sweet  as  it»  rustling  sounded  in 
her  ears  every  time  she/moved*  which  was  twice 
as  often  as  there  was  any  occasion  for,  and  we 
verily  believe  on  that  aeeeuttU  Or  how  the 
stately  housekeeper,  actually  led  off  the  first, 
dance;  while  the  Countess  looked  on,, laughing 
almost  as  merily  as  Lady  Charlotte  herself,  who, 
not  inaptly  compared^  Mrs.  Jelf'a  performance  to 
that  of  a  cow  attempting  a  similar  feat  And 
JManhe,  flntteittd  shoot  in  all  the  bravery  of  her 
•white  cap  ribbons,  laughing  and  crying  by  luros, 
ane>biddinr  every  one  good  bye  a  dozen  times 
over;  for  she  was  at  Amy's  particular  request, 
to  form  a  part  of  her  new  household,  and  see 
that  dream  of  her  simple  heart;  the  great  City  of 
London !  Promising  Thomas,  the  footmen,  who 
bad  long  ago  forgive*  her  for  taking  his  cousin's 
place  in  the  esttbrishmeot,  to  write  very  fre- 
quently, and  tell  him  all  ahout.it.  "And  per- 
haps, Miss-Amy*-*" 

"  Mrs.  Grey/  suggested  her  companion. 

"Well  then,  Mrs.  Grey,  but  it  does  not  seem 
natural  like  to  call  her  by  that  name,  will  let  me 
accompany  them  when  they,  come  down  here 
again  to  visit  my  lady,  at  Castle  Coomse." 

In  spite  of  all  that  Amy  had  said,  for  we  may 
continue  to  designate  her  thus,  she  could  not 
help  crying  a  little  boring  lb*  ceremony,  but 
then  it  was  float  pun  joy  and  thankfolnes,  and 
so  one  though*  to  chide  her  foe  it  Flew  indeed 
could  remain  •  unmoved,  so  solemnly,  and  im- 
pressively did -Mr.  Altarne  read  tbat<mestbeaa« 
tifut service ;  ana  thcdeep, oontnte^sohs.of  the 
once  haughty  Oouaeess,  were  plainly  to- beam- 
tfogoisbed,  as  she  knelt  humbly  before  the  altar, 
calling  down  Heaven's  cheaeest  >  bssssang<  uaaei 
the  head  of  he*  to  whom  she  owed  so  mock 
And  if  wealth  and  love  •  can?  ensure  it/  the  last 
not  least,  although  it  require*  a  portion,  of  the 
former,  in  this  everyday  work* <of  wears  to  main- 
tain its  contineaneewnO)  not  te  continuance,  fior 
tree  aBeetie«i»oody*ng  I  bat  Its  hapeeaessy  howw 
ever  the  romantic  may  dispute  taw  Jam\Amp 
was  uKsseu. 

The  dream  ©f  her  young  life  wee  TeeliwjeV- 
The  pictures  of  her  imagiaatioanot  oetyea* 
bodied  but  gilded.  Tree  she  could  .have  done 
without  the  gilding,  but  nevertheless  it  made 
wings  brighter.  To  have  totted  for  aad  with 
bim  she  loved,  soothiog  his  weariness;  andssav 
ling  away  aR  care,  would  have  been  a  'heavy  lot ; 
hut  to  have  pieced  him  above  all  toil,  to  have 
actually  nothing  to  do  as  she  had  one©  dreamed, 
but  sit  all  day  long  aad  look  at  him,  was  pleas- 
enter  still.  Nor  were  the  comforts  of  the  good 
rector  overlooked  in  the  new  home,  which  his 
affectionate  children  insisted  upon  his  hence- 
forth blessing  and  sanctifying  by  his  presence. 

"Well,  who'd  have  thought  it!*1  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  as  the  travelling  carriage  with 
the  postillions  in  their  smart  satin  waistcoats, 
and  sil"  r  cockades,  dashed  past  her  door,  and 
she  cai^x  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  bride's 


heautifol.  and  joyous  ace,  ae  she  leant  fovea! 
to  smile  ner  thanks  for  the  magnificent  bouquet, 
which  Jem  Marsh  had  thrown  ia  with  sogood 
an  aim,  that  it  alighted  at  her  feet  "  Who'd 
have  thought  it!  What  would  Mrs.  Hopkins 
say,  if  she  could  see  her  now  1  The  idea  of  that 
rich  Mr.  Ormington,  turning  out  to  be  ber  grand- 
father; and  veil  remember  him  well  now,  com- 
ing down  all  in  a  hurry  aad  ordering  a  dinner 
which  he  never  stopped  to  eat,  although  to  he 
sure  he  paid  for  it  like  a  prince!  I  suppose  he 
did  not  know  her  then.  Well,  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence are  very  mysterious!  as  the  good  rector 
said  in  bis  last  sermon,  the  last  too  that  he  will 
ever  preach,  for  I  understand  that  he  is  to  reside 
in  future  with  the  young  couple.  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  been  a  little  more  civil  to  the  poor  lady, 
her  mother,  but  who  was  to  guess  how  matters 
would  turnout!" 

The  simplest  way  then,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  even 
according  to  thine  own  selfish  philosophy,  is  to 
be  civil  and  kind  to  every  one. 

There  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  been  a 
spell  set  against  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  hith- 
erto sober,  Utile  village  of  Castle  Coombei  for 
no  sooner  had  it  settled,  down  into  something 
like  its  former  state,  than  it  was  destined  to  be 
again  disturbed  by  the  return  of  the  young  heir, 
bringing  with  him  his  new  bride  j  who  was  re- 
ceived by  the  dowager  Countess,  with  affection- 
ate joy,  while  Lady  Charlotte  eagerly  welcomed 
her  new  but  long  loved  sister. 

Out  of  delicacv  to  Dunorvee,  little  was  said 
about  Amy's  wedding  until  he  himself  began  to 
enquire  into  the  particulars  with  a  careless  in- 
difference, which  effectually  concealed  aay  em- 
barrassment which  might  have  remained  ia 
speaking  on  the  subject  And  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  Lady  Charlotte's  description,  he  turned 
laughingly  to  hjs  bride,  to  declare  bis  infinite 
preference  of  their  own  snug  and  oaiet  way  of 
managing  matters. 

11 1  could  not  have  borne  to  be  made  such  a 
show  of!"  said  Denorven,  "and  hear  thempes- 
haaspimngmy  little  Clara,  for  maoyia^alame 

"No,eavyin«herraiaei^wwaisperadtheyesme 
Countess,  bending  aametionately  over  him,  aad 
piesetag  hee  lips  to  his  broad  aad  open  brow, 
"eavyingher  for  having  won  the  best  and  kiod- 
eetrheart  that  ever  breathed." 

"As  if  all  looked  on.  me  with,  your  loving 
eyes," 

"Aad  whet  mettei  if  they  do  not,  since  it  is  me 
only  for  whom  you  have  henceforth  to  care,"  said 
hie  bride  with,  a  wilful  smile.  While  Lady 
Charlotte  whispered  to  her  mother  that  she  wee 
poafeivety  growing/ o/ute  handsome*  Bat  them 
she  ie  so  happy;  ana  the  saashiae  of  the  heait 
sheds  a  radiance  over  the  homettest  foetuses, 
lighting  them-  into  beauty. 

"Take  care,  DuoorvcV  said  the  Countess 
playfally,  "or  our- gentle  little  Clean  will  teem 
out  a  very  tyrant  alter  ell  I" 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  dear  mother  t  end  who  knows 
bat  what  it  may  have  been  for  the  beet,  since  bat 
for  that  laraeness  she  weald  have  never  thought 
so  much  about  «e.w 

"  And  who  toW  you  she  ever  did  think  much 

"  I  myself,"  said  Clara;  "it  was  very  silly  of 
me,  but  it  made  him  so  happy  I" 

"And  was  I  right  in  saying  that  it  was  this 
accident  which  first  made  you  love  me?" 

"Not  exactly,  for  I  believe  I  could  not  have 
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helped  that  any  tow,"  was  the  simple  reply, 
"  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  gave  power  to  the  spell, 
since  I  could  never  forget  that  it  was  for  me  you 
suffered."  . 

"  Then  I  will  never  grumble  at  it  again  as  long 
as  I  lire." 

11  Not  until  next  time !"  suggested  Lady  Char- 
lotte laughingly. 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so,  and  when  that  next  time 
comes,  Clara  will  forgive  me  again,  and  so  on 
until  she  has  made  me  as  good  and  gentle  and 
patient  as  herself." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  talking  foolishly,"  said  the 
young  wife,  as  she  nestled  closer  to  him,  and 
,  her  sweet  face  half  tearful,  half  smiling, 


upon  his  shoulder.  "  It  is  I  who  should  learn  of 
yon,  not  you  of  me." 

The  Countess  drew  her  daughter  away,  and 
left  them  together,  Lady  Charlotte  fully  agreeing 
with  her  new  sister,  that  if  ever  perfection  exist- 
ed in  a  man  (which  we  beg  leave  to  doubt)  that 
man  was  Dunorven. 

And  now  we  break  off  somewhat  abruptly: 
but  we  are  ourselves  in  a  bright  mood ;  and  all 
our  dramatis  persona;  happy  and  well  cared  for, 
so  that  the  addition  of  a  chapter,  or  even  a  single 
page,  in  this  April  world  of  ours,  might  serve  to 
break  the  spell.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  as 
surely  as  the  cloud  must  come  for  every  one  of 
us,  so  will  the  sunshine  ever  follow  to  chase 
away  its  gloom  1 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  wm  a  dull  November  afternoon.  The  mist  hang 
heavily  on  the  distant  hill*  and  above  the  intervening 
hollows.  The  ran,  sinking  in  the  west,  lent  no  glory 
to  the  doting  day,  bat  seemed  creeping  to  its  rest  in 
gloom  and  heaviness,  as  if  ashamed  that  its  might  had 
■ot  dispelled  the  fog— that  its  noon-day  splendour  had 
been  obscured.  No  wonder  that  it  hid  its  face !  the 
vanquished  do  not  like  to  be  looked  on !  and  there 
cannot  be  even  the  semblance  of  glory  in  being  con- 
quered by  a  fog.  The  present  defeat  resembled  genius 
overthrown  by  stupidity !— borne  down  by  the  mere 
dull,  animal  weight  of  wealth  I  No  wonder  that  the 
son  crept  to  its  rest  with  a  stealthy  step  and  shrouded 
free !  If  it  could  not  conquer  in  the  heyday  of  its 
might,  its  only  wisdom  was  to  retire  ss  speedily  and 
quietly  as  the  lawe  of  nature  would  admit.  That  nox- 
ious vapours  should  have  the  power  to  darken  bright- 
Bees  1  It  is  sad,  but  very  true.  Only  Chinese  pictures 
have  no  shade ;  and  though  they  may  be  "  trion  la 
fantaisie,"  —  that  is  Chinese  "/oaf a*t&,»— they  are 
certainly  not  "  Melon  la  no*****,"— that  is,  English  na- 
ture. 

Not  that  those  who  discriminate  the  weather  closely, 
and  affect  accuracy  in  the  description  of  its  various 
varieties,  would  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fog :  they 
would  only  have  declared  it  to  be  a  misty  day,  leaving 
it  to  the  less  cautious  or  more  impatient,  to  add,  dull 
heavy,  chilling,  and  unbearable. 

Dull,  heavy,  chilling,  it  certainly  was,  though  not 
unbearable ;  such  things  have  been  borne  before— 
must  be  borne  again ;  but  to  my  judgment,  (and  I  ra- 
ther pique  myself  on  its  correctness— who  does  notf) 
it  was  more  dull,  more  heavy,  more  chilling  than 
would  have  been  a  dense,  unsightless  fog.    There  is 
something  partaking  of  the  sublime  in  a  real  fog. 
When  nothing  can  be  seen,  all  things  may  be  ima- 
gined :  beauties  and  defects—the  grandeur  of  nature, 
the  littleness  of  the  art— the  striking  outlines  of  the 
uncultivated  mountain,  the  petty  details  of  this  work- 
sv-day  world,  are  all  hidden  from  our  view;  the  blind 
and  the  seeing,  the  observing  and  the  heedless,  are 
brought  nearly  on  a  level :  none  can  distinguish  more 
than  ten  yards  in  advance,  and  a  man  sees  (pardon  the 
Irishism)  how  narrow  and  bounded  are  his  views.    It 
■eenii  as  though  his  mortal  course  was  run,  and  he 
had  gained  nothing  by  his  toil  and  trouble.    He  looks 
back :  all  is  objectless,  obscure ;  there  is  no  vestige  of 
bia  labours  gleaming  through  the  mist— his  very  steps 
on  traced  upon  the  earth.    The  monument  erected  to 
hia  sorrows,  and  the  triumphal  arch  to  his  glories,  are 
aJike  lost  in  the  gloom.    His  joys  and  his  griefs  have 
left  no  trace:— he  has  felt— he  has  laughed— he  has 
mourned:  perhaps  he  had  wealth— had  genius— had 
dominion— and  deemed  himself  a  glorious  being  I 
Where  are  the  trophies  of  his  glory  1    They  are  hid- 
den from  his  view ;  his  gaze  cannot  pierce  the  gloom  : 
there  are  no  visible  proofs  of  hie  triumphs ;  they  are 
a\*  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  others— even  his  own  eye 
cannot  mark  them.    He  learns  a  j aster  estimate  of 
j»imaetf—hc  forms  a  truer  judgment  of  his  deeds.    He 


looks  before  t  how  bounded  is  hie  view  I  He  cannot 
pierce  the  gloom— he  cannot  see  into  the  future — be 
trembles  at  its  unseen  perils.  Wo  to  him  who  would 
trace  its  obscurity  without  a  safer  guide  than  man's 
unaided  reason  1 

The  history  of  his  own  past  is  traced  on . memory's 
roll— the  characters  cannot  be  obliterated ;  but  the  tale 
is  lost  to  others  -unknown  to  multitudes,  as  the  past 
history  of  those  countless  crowds  is  lost— unknown  to 
him.  The  grosser  part  of  his  nature  receives  a  shock 
to  its  pride,  and  he  better  understands  his  worth  in  the 
universe— his  comparative  relation  to  the  Unseen  and 
Infinite.  Yet  the  veil  of  the  past  shall  be  withdrawn 
—the  deeds  of  each  stand  clearly  forth — man's  most 
secret  thoughts  be  bared  to  the  gaze  of  the  countless 
hosts  marshaled  before  the  eternal  throne  for  judg- 
ment; he  shall  hear  his  doom,  whilst  applauding 
crowds  proclaim  the  sentence  just,— the  righteous 
award  or  One  who  has  said  he  will  judge  man  by  his 
acts,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil, 
and  who  has  promised  that  none  shall  be  lost  bat  those 
who  will  not  come  to  him.  The  evil  of  the  hereafter 
rests  jastly  on  man's  own  head.  Let  us  think  of  this 
in  the  early  dawn— at  the  sunset  hour— in  the  noonday 
glow  and  the  midnight  gloom— in  joy  and  in  sorrow- 
in  sickness  and  in  health— in  low  estate  and  in  lofty  rank. 

The  veil  of  the  future,  too,  will  be  withdrawn, 
though  mortal  eye  cannot  pierce  it  now.  Those  splen- 
dours too  dazzling  for  our  gaze,  too  glorious  for  our 
comprehension,  will  then  be  revealed,— the  mysteries 
of  our  heavenly  Father's  love  be  then  made  plain ;  and 
they  who  have,  even  here,  seen  something  of  its  beau- 
ty and  its  power,  through  faith  and  hope,  will  then  re- 
joice and  adore. 

Was  ever  fog  so  moralized  upon  before  I — we  ima- 
gine not.  This  is  an  age  of  wonders:  the  dull  may  see 
nothing  in  a  fog  but  a  fog,  (for  the  race  of  non-seers  is 
numerous;)  the  anticipates  and  impatient,  only  a  very 
disagreeable  check  to  some  pleasurable  excursion* 
Now,  a  foff  is  frequently  disappointing,  rarely  agree- 
able; yet  do  we  maintain  that  a  real,  sightless,  fond 
fid*  fog— such  as  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  once  in  a  win- 
ter, (once  is  quite  often  enough,)  has  some  touch  of  the 
sublime. 

But,  we  repeat,  it  was  not  a  fog  this  sixth  day  of 
November,  177-.  The  murky  sky,  the  heavy  mist, 
hanging  about  on  hill  and  valley,  hinted  that  it  might 
have  been  a  fog  in  the  morning—that  it  might  be  a 
fog  again  at  night  j  but  a  fog— that  is,  a  sublime  fog— 
at  that  moment  it  certainly  waa  not.  Objects  could  be 
distinguished  near,  and  even  in  the  distance,  though 
not  clearly :  it  was  neither  all  gloom  nor  all  shine ;  in 
met,  it  had  no  affinity  with  the  latter ;  and  to  say  that 
it  was  neither  wet  nor  dark,  was  the  utmost  the  roost 
courteous  could  report  in  its  favour.  If  one  was  nei- 
ther afraid  of  being  drenched  nor  benighted,  at  least 
there  was  no  beauty,  no  variety  of  colouring,  no 
changing  and  striking  lights  to  awaken  admiration. 
There  was  no  break  in  the  heavens— no  lights  on  the 
earth;  the  forms  that  were  visible  were  indistinct- 
traced,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  timid  and  confused 
touch  of  a  beginner. 
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Had  a  landscape-painter  (unable  to  depict  the  human 
form)  wished  to  image  stupidity  and  weariness  in  a  re- 
presentation of  soulless  nature,  here  was  the  model  to 
nis  hand.  Ton  could  not  even  hope  that  a  ray  from 
genius  might  enlighten  the  uniform  dullness:-— you 
might  believe  it  had  tried,  and  failed.  The  heaviness 
seemed  determined :  there  was  no  room  for  specula- 
tion on  the  subject;  there  it  was,  and  the  conviction 
was  forced  upon  you  that  there  it  would  be : — you 
might  almost  imagine  it  eternal.  Nature  seemed  out 
of  humour, — not  in  a  rage,  (that  partakes  of  the  sub- 
lime,)— not  even  petulant,  (that  promises  change,) — 
bnt  sullen. 

The  thermometer  would  not  have  justified  a  very 
violent  declamation  against  the  cold,  or  a  smothering 
quantity  of  furs ;  but  the  heart  felt  it  was  cold-— very 
cold, — chilling,  benumbing;  not  so  absolutely  fireesing 
as  to  command  a  bold  effort  to  bear  it, — that  would 
have  caused  a  little  excitement,  (petty  vexations,  win- 
ning little  glory  for  their  well-bearing,  are  rarely  well- 
borne;)  but  the  air  seemed  chilling,  paralyzing  the 
fancy  with  its  torpid  touch,  painting  the  future  in  gloom 
,  to  the  mental  eye  as  the  surrounding  landscape  was 
already  painted  to  the  bodily :  in  short,  it  was  one  of 
those  days  on  which  one  feels  wretched — wretched 
without  a  hope  of  relief,— without  the  power  to  avert 
the  doom,  or  lighten  its  cruelty.  The  best  remedy  for 
such  a  tyranny  is  to  sleep,  if  you  can  (—at  least  so 
seemed  to  think  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  traveling- 
chaise  winding  slowly  up  a  dreary  hill  in  a  thinly  in- 
habited part  of  an  inland  county.  Snugged  up  in  oue 
corner,  his  bat  laid  aside  that  his  head  might  rest  more 
comfortably  against  the  cushioned  back,  his  fair,  hand- 
some, open  countenance,  occasionally  twitched  into 
slight  contortions  with  the  vagaries  of  sleep,  and  en- 
tirely heedless  of  his  young  companion,  cuddled  up  in 
the  other  corner,  reclined  Philip  Conyers,  called  by 
the  villagers  "  The  Squire ;"  by  his  friends,  (enemies 
he  had  none,  or  so  he  thought,)  "  Honest  Phil  Con- 
vert,"— the  kindest  hearted  and  the  most  hospitable 
host,  the  hardest  drinker,  the  most  daring  rider,  the 
most  generous  and  unsuspicious  of  men,  though  with- 
al, a  little  quick  at  times:  but  then  the  breeze  was 
over  on  the  instant,  and  the  bosom  as  unruffled  as 
before. 

It  was  the  very  last  sort  of  day  to  choose  for  return- 
ing home,-— all  looking  so  dull  and  heavy  might  in- 
duce a  fancy  of  not  being  welcome ;  but  Philip  Con- 
yers had  no  fancy,  and  paid  little  beed  to  the  gloom : 
it  had  only  made  him  sleepy.  Not  so  his  gentle  com- 
panion :  she  had  seen  little  notable  in  reality, — her 
years  had  been  few.  Life  might  be  said  to  her  to  be 
all  fancy,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  unwelcome :  un- 
sympathised  with,  she  undoubtedly  was.  She  bent 
forward,  looked  on  the  handsome  and  prepossessing 
features  of  the  sleeper,  so  indicative  of  his  frank  and 
(generous  temper,  then  with  a  sigh  shrank  more  closely 
into  the  corner,  and  forgot  the  present  whilst  dwelling 
on  the  past. 

"  Tally  ho  I  hark  forward  f"  shouted  the  squire, 
with  a  view-holla  that  must  have  awakened  the  seven 
sleepers  of  the  Eastern  tale,  (if  anything  could,)  suit- 
ing from  his  uneasy  slumber,  and  dashing  down  the 
side  glass  to  look  out,  regardless  of  the  cold  raw  air, 
or  the  alarm  and  surprise  of  his  timid  daughter. 

Ear  and  eye  were  exercised  in  vain ;  he  heard  only 
the  creaking  of  the  wheels  as  the  carriage  was  slowly 
dragged  np  the  wearying  hill,— saw  only  the  difficult 
ascent  before  him. 

"  Did  not  you  hear  the  hounds,  Mabel  I"  be  in- 
quired, turning  to  his  gentle  child,  who  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  sudden  burst  and  start- 
ling holla. 

"  No,  sir,*'  replied  Mabel  In  a  voice-  tremulous  from 
emotion. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  and  ont 
again  on  the  dull  hill}  then  pulling  up  the  glass  as 
hastily  as  he  had  dashed  it  down,  muttered  something 
of  hit  having  dreamt,— for  it  was  no  hunting  day,— 
adding,  as  some  sort  of  apology  for  his  slumber,  that 
he  felt  heavy,  not  being  used  to  a  carriage,  striving  at 


the  same  time  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  in  which  with 
great  difficulty  he  succeeded.  His  companion  made 
no  reply,  his  words  reouiring  none,  and  there  was 
silence  till  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Here 
the  squire  again  put  down  the  glass,  but,  with  a  more 
gentle  action,  again  thrust  his  head  from  the  window, 
directing  her  attention  tasome  distant  object,  hit  coun- 
tenance brightening  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance from  the  confinement  of  the  carriage,  at  well 
as  with  the  kindly  idea  that  he  could  entertain  his  fel- 
low-traveler. 

"  You  say  you  forget  your  home,  Mabel, — there  it 
stands  in  the  distance ;  and  well  does  the  old  Grange 
look  too,  with  its  gabel  ends,  and  its  tall  chimneys.— 
Not  there,  child, — this  side.  Can't  you  see  I  Why,  you 
really  have  forgotten  your  home  7"  he  added  impa- 
tiently, as,  forgetting  that  his  outstretched  bead  pre- 
vented all  view  from  one  window,  he  marveled  at  his 
daughter's  stupidity  in  looking  from  the  other. 

She  could  not  deny  Ae  charge  of  having  forgotten 
the  situation  of  the  Grange,  or  rather  of  not  knowing 
it,  (she  had  not  been  there  since  her  third  year;)  bat, 
without  offering  any  defence,  she  turned  her  gase  in 
the  direction  to  which  he  pointed.  Unhappily  her  eyes 
were  dimmed  with  weeping,  or  she  was  not  naturally 
far-sighted,  or  her  father,  knowing  the  direction  in 
which  the  Grange  was  situated,  fancied  he  saw  what 
might  be,  rather  than  what  really  was  seen. 

"  I  believe  the  girl  does  not  see  it  now/'  be  con- 
tinued, moro  impatiently,  on  Mabel's  making  no  re- 
mark on  the  beauty  of  the  Grange,  as  he  had  expected, 
though  she  continued  to  look  in  the  right  direction. 

No  wonder  he  was  a  little  provoked.  People  who 
will  not  see  what  they  ought  to  see  are  the  most  an- 
noying of  traveling-companions  r  the  iron  cage  would 
be  too  Jigbt  a  doom  for  their  stupidity. 

"  Do  you  see  it,  Mabel  V 

"  I  think  I  see  something  in  the  distance,"  replied 
his  daughter,  hesitatingly ;  for  Mabel  was  the  most  sin- 
cere ofhuman  beings,  and  would  not  even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sight-seeing  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood. 

"  Think  you  see  something  in  the  distance  !  So  do 
I,— two  crows  on  a  fallow-field,  and  an  idiot  boy 
driving  a  donkey.  Have  you  quite  forgotten  your 
home,  Mabel  Conyers  t  My  poor  sister  should  have 
taught  you  better.    I  never  forgot  her  at  Christmas.'' 

"  I  left  it  so  very  young,  sir,— eo  long  since.  My 
poor  aunt  ever  taught  me  to  love  you  and  the  Grange." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  I  forgot  you  were  but  a  baby  then,  and  a 
sickly  one  too.  f  dare  say,  poor  Eliaa  did  all  that 
was  right,"  replied  her  father  kindly,  shamed  from  his 
impatience  by  ner  tremulous  tones,  and  eager  to  check 
the  falling  tears.  "I  am  quick  of  temper:  never 
heed  my  impatience,  but  dry  your  eyes.  My  sitter 
was  as  kind  a  creature  as  ever  lived :  she  was  too  good 
for  this  world,  and  she  is  gone  to  a  better:  bat  yon 
have  a  fond  father  still  left !— Come,  cheer  np,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  Grange,  and  everything  else  worth 
seeing,"  drawing  her  towards  him  and  kissing  her  pale 
cheek  as  he  spoke. 

Mabel  did  try  to  cheer  up  and  seem  grateful  for  his 
intended  kindness,  though  that  kindness  (the  rude 
touching  of  a  recent  wound)  pained  more  than  it 
soothed;  whilst  she  looked  with  a  shudder  at  the 
deeply  rutted  and  miry  road,  and  the  dreary  landscape 
round— forming  so  great  a  contrast  to  the  level  ways 
and  smiling  scenery  encircling  the  abode  she  had  so 
lately  quit.  By  dint  of  pointing  out  a  hill  to  the 
left,  a  dump  to  the  right,  and  directing  the  eye  exactly 
as  the  finger  pointed  over  some  intervening  objects, 
Mr.  Conyers  succeeded  in  making  his  child  at  least  be- 
lieve that  she  saw  the  Grange ;  and  her  assurance  of 
the  fact  pleased  and  satisfied  him.  This  accomplished* 
his  next  task  was  to  warn  her  against  impatience,  at 
they  were  yet  some  miles  distant  and  the  road  was 
tedious.  There  was  nothing  worth  seeing  at  present, 
but  be  would  point  out  the  village  as  soon  as  it  cam* 
in  sight. 

Another  glance  at  the  execrable  road,  and  some  on- 
mannerly  jolts  as  they  descended  the  hill  and  crept 
slowly  round  its  base  in  the  valley  below,  proved  the 
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wisdom  of  his  warning  against  impatience.  After 
thanking  him  for  his  promise,  the  daughter  and  her 
lather  again  sank  into  tneir  respective  cornera  and  their 
former  silence.  The  one  thought  of  the  inspiring 
chase,  the  sagacious  hound,  the  swift  hunter,  and  the 
gar  carouse  $  the  other  thought  of  the  warm  heart,  now 
cold,  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her — the  small  but 
fairy-like  abode  she  had  quitted,  the  one  parent  whom 
ahe  had  never  known,  and  the  other  whom,  from  Ions 
absence  and  a  contrast  in  every  taste,  she  respected 
rather  than  loved,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  kind- 
ness, feared.  The  thoughts  of  the  one  were  cheering ; 
the  thoughts  of  the  other,  saddening. 

Mrs.  Conyers,  (the  most  timid  and  gentle  of  beings,) 
long  drooping,  had  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  Mabel, 
who  was  supposed  to  inherit  the  delioate  constitution 
of  her  mother.  What  could  Mr.  Conyers  do  with  a 
sickly  female  infant  f  With  the  kindest  of  hearts,  he 
was  certainly  not  the  best  qualified  in  the  world  to  rear 
a  delicate  child  or  form  female  manners,  and  readily 
did  he  consent  to  his  dying  wife's  request  of  consign- 
ing Mabel  to  the  charge  of  his  only  sister,  a  maiden 
lady  but  one  year  younger  than  himselP— the  only  old 
maid,  as  he  declared,  whom  he  could  ever  endure ; 
and  he  almost  considered  her  aa  a  widow.  Faithfully 
had  the  aunt  fulfilled  the  charge  she  had  undertakes, 
and  justly  did  her  pupil  value  her  love  and  care. 

If  her  ideaa  were  tinged  with  what  the  world  of  that 
day  and  of  this  would  call  romance:— if  ahe  still 
dreamt  of  gallant  gentlemen  and  peerless  dames,  after 
the  multitude  had  awakened  from  the  delusion} — if 
she  still  thought  that  love,  as  tbey  tell  in  the  olden 
time,  might  live  unchanged,  unchilled,  through  a  long, 
long  life,  amid  the  deprivations  of  poverty  and  the 
luxuries  of  prosperity ;— still  the  same,  or  but  more 
pure,  more  noly,  though  the  storm  or  the  pestilence 
swept  the  loved  one  from  the  earth ;— surely  the  cold- 
est, the  most  reasonable,  will  pardon  her  when  the  tale 
of  her  early  life  shall  be  told— ihe  most  ultra-utilitarian 
will  check  his  sneer. 

Few  were  more  loved  and  lovely—more  courted  and 
admired,  or  more  worthy  of  all  this,  than  Elisabeth 
Conyers.  The  love  sought  by  many  was  early  be- 
stowed on  one,  and  the  hand  waa  promised  where  the 
heart  had  Ions;  been  given.  Who  might  not  have  en- 
vied Elizabeth  Conyers  at  the  age  of  twenty !  There 
wan  no  earthly  blessing  that  waa  not  hers  in  possession, 
or  in  promise  t  With  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  gentle- 
ness, and  firmness  joined  j  esteemed  by  all  j  loving  and 
beloved  by  one;  who  should  think  of  dangers  in  her 
onward  path! — who  should  predict  of  sorrow  to  her 
future  life  I  The  bridal  week  was  come, — two  more 
days,  and  the  gentle  Elizabeth  would  plight  her  faith 
at  the  altar. 

"  Two  more  days,  and  you  will  be  mine,— wholly 
mine ! — mine  only  I"  whispered  the  lover  to  the  blush- 
ing girl  aa  he  bade  her  farewell,  mounting  his  horse 
that  had  long  been  ready  to  convey  him  to  the  nearest 
town  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  last  arrangement. 

The  lovar  rode  forth  in  the  morning,  rich  in  every 
blessing,  buoyant  with  health,  exulting  in  his  high 
hopes,  rejoicing  in  the  love,  the  virtues,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  intended  bride.  Life,  hope,  delight,  in  every 
look  and  movement,  each  so  vivid — what  should  check 
them  I  Ere  night  came,  the  active  limbs  were  still — 
the  lightsome  laugh  was  hushed — the  happy  smile  de- 
parted! The  bounding  heart  no  longer  beat — the 
rounded  cheek  no  longer  glowed — he  lay  on  his  bier, 
cold,  silent,  pale  I  He  had  passed  from  life  in  the 
power  of  his  youth  and  beauty  I  He  had  not  faded  by 
a  slow  decay — the  destroyer  had  touched  him,  and  be 
had  fallen !  In  the  morning  he  had  been  foil  of  life ; 
—before  evening  camo,  he  was  the  prey  of  death! 
He  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  so  seriously 
injured,  that  within  three  hours  he  was  a  corpse! 
The  hand  of  his  Elizabeth  waa  held  in  his  dying;  grasp ! 
— -his  only  articulate  words  were  a  hope  of  their  future 
reunion ! 

It  was  long  before  Miss  Conyers  recovered  from  the 
•hock  ; — some  thought  she  never  did.  The  gayety  of 
youth  wm  gone  for  ever  j  but  a  gentle,  holy  sweetness 


had  succeeded,  a  thousand  times  more  touching. 
She  did  not  withdraw  from  society,  bet  entered  rarefy 
into  its  gayer  scenes.  She  waa  kind  and  gentle  to 
all ;  but  none  again  proffered  hand  and  heart,  though 
some  would  gladly  have  done  so,  had  not  her  manner 
fully  proved  that  her  love  still  lingered  with  the  dead. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Conyers, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  her  marriage,  to  en- 
gage the  love  and  sympathy  of  her  gentle  sister-in-lawf 
who  soothed  the  dying  mother,  and  loved  the  child, 
first  for  that  mother's  sake,  but  soon  more  for  its  own. 
Miss  Conyers  took  the  little  Mabel  to  her  own  quiet 
and  tasteful  home,  situated  in  a  more  polished  and 
beautiful  county,  lavishing  on  her  the  care  and  fond- 
ness of  her  warm  and  noble  heart.  8he  fancied  a  alight 
resemblance  in  the  fair  child  to  her  lost  lover,  to  whom 
her  mother  was  very  distantly  related,  and  thus  trans- 
ferred to  her  some  portion  of  the  affection  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him. 

For  the  two  succeeding  years  she  took  the  little 
Mabel  to  her  father;  end  then,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
and  to  their  mntual  relief,  these  annual  visits  were 
relinquished,  though  brother  and  sister  continued  to 
assign  plausible  reasons  for  the  discontinuance ;  and 
the  former  frequently  talked  of  running  down  to  Ivy 
Cottage  when  the  hay  was  in,  or  the  harvest  done,  or 
the  hunting  over,  or  something  else  concluded,  which 
was  always  succeeded  by  something  else  to  be  com- 
pleted, before  he  could  leave  home.  Though  really 
attached,  (an  attachment  ever  proved  in  essentials,)  the 
tastes,  the  habits,  the  ideas  of  the  brother  and  sister 
were  so  totally  opposed,  that  each  felt  restraint  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  The  ill-ordered  house  of  the 
widower,— his  jovial  companions— his  kind, but  rather 
rough  and  noisy  manners,  little  suited  the  gentle  and 
retiring  Elisabeth,  her  natural  gayety  sobered  by  early 
suffering,  her  health  never  completely  restored,  her 
spirit  sublimed  by  her  still  cherished  love  for  one  lost 
to  her  upon  earth. 

Philip  Conyers  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  and 
hospitable,— incapable  of  a  mean  or  dishonourable 
action, — a  good  specimen  of  the  country  squire  of  that 
day.  Ho  waa  an  easy  landlord  and  master,  harsh  only 
to  poachers  and  vagrants,  always  ready  to  assist  the 
unfortunate  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  hunting, 
shooting,  or  his  more  than  due  abhorrence  of  foreign 
habits  and  innovations ;  a  bold  rider,  a  hearty  eater, 
and  a  hard  drinker,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the* 
times.  Never  was  a  more  stanch  supporter  of  old 
customs.  He  always  voted  for  the  blue  member,  be- 
cause his  family  had  done  so  before  him.  To  crown 
all,  be  was  a  great  cheerer  at  the  toast  of  Church  and 
State,  without  clearly  understanding  its  meaning,  and, 
unhappily,  without  thinking  of,  for  less  practising,  the 
duties  required  from  a  member  of  that  church  he 
valued  and  toasted,  not,  for  its  beautiful  liturgy  or  its 
apostolic  doctrine,  but  because  it  had  been  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  was  that  of  his  neighbours  and  connec- 
tions, and  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  its  out- 
ward ordinances,  and  entertained  some  confused  idea 
that  its  downfall  would  be  connected  with  some  tem- 
poral loss  to  himself,— perhaps  a  deprivation  of  hunting, 
or  a  scarcity  of  wine.  To  go  to  the  village  church, 
when  not  very  convenient,  and  make  bis  servants  do 
the  same, — to  have  mince  pies  at  Christmas,  salt  fish 
on  Good  Friday,  pay  his  tithes  with  only  a  low  grum- 
ble, or  a  joke  on  the  parson,  who  was  rarely  seen  in 
the  parish  but  on  Sunday,— was  sufficient,  in  his 
estimation,  to  mark  him  as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
church. 

It  was  sad  to  think  that  one  with  so  much  natural 
kindness  of  disposition  should  have  passed  the  age  of 
fifty  with  scarcely  a  care  for  his  eternal  welfare,  as- 
senting to  the  necessity  of  faith  in  a  Saviour  as  a 
mere  dogma,  instead  of  feeling  the  immensity  of  that 
Saviour's  love  and  striving  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
his  sacrifice.  If  an  idea  that  he  must  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge  ever 
came  across  him,  it  was  speedily  dismissed  as  un- 
pleasant—he never  dwelt  on  unpleasant  things.  He 
he  employed  tad  gftft  to  me»y. 
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What  more  could  be  required  f  Of  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart— of  ttie  necessity  of  tel  Menial— of 
acts  being  judged  by  their  principles,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  the  love  of  God,  or  the  desire  of  the 
applause  of  men,  or  the  mere  ridding  one's  self  of  im- 
portunity and  the  sight  of  pain,  he  knew  nothing — he 
never  inquired. 

The  constant  companion  of  her  aunt,  Mabel  had 
Imbibed  most  of  her  opinions,  and  strongly  resembled 
her  in  character.  Gentle,  yielding,  bettering  all  as 
guileless  as  herself,  she  was  naturally  inclined  to  trust, 
to  love,  and  to  endeavour  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  she  met;  but,  timid  and  sensitive,  she 
shrank  back  abashed  at  the  least  semblance  of  rebuke 
or  harshness.  Her  heart  bounded  at  a  smile,  felt 
crushed  beneath  a  frown.  Elizabeth  Oonyers  was  no 
prodigy  of  learning;  but,  a  recluse  in  her  later  years, 
from  delicate  health,  she  had  found  pleasure  in  cul- 
tivating Mabel's  taste  for  the  literature  of  the  past, 
and  then  present  age ;  and  if  she  had  no  great  depth 
of  thought  to  bring  to  the  task,  she  had  a  delicate  and 
tasteful  mind,  with  a  feeling  heart,  keenly  alive  to  the 
good  and  the  beautiful.  In  these  her  niece  resembled 
her : — both  had  the  poetry  of  the  heart— the  romance 
of  lift  was  still  bright  in  each :  the  one  as  yet  knew 
not  its  reality ;  the  other,  in  consecrating  herself  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  had  few  thoughts  to  bestow  on 
the  petty  trials,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  the  living. 
—One  was  enshrined  in  her  heart,  and  for  his  sake  all 
others  were  thought  well  of.  He  had  died  in  the  full 
splendour  of  their  love !— nor  time,  nor  doubt,  nor 
chance,  nor  change,  had  marred  its  beauty:  she 
deemed  it  might  have  lived  long  years  unfaded  from 
its  pristine  glory.  She  told  of  this  love  to  the  gentle 
Mabel ;  and  she  too  indulged  in  dreams  as  bright. 

If  Mabel  were  ever  to  mingle  in  the  crowd — to 
endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  lift,  other  and  sterner 
lessons  might  have  been  useful ;  the  more  particularly, 
considering  her  father's  character.  But  such  lessons 
she  heard  not.  Her  aunt  was  too  much  attached  to 
her  brother  to  see  that  brother  exactly  aa  he  was. 
Time  and  absence  hsd  obliterated  the  feeling  ap- 
proaching to  disgust  with  which  she  had  encountered 
some  of  his  companions, — had  softened  the  remem- 
brance of  the  contrast  between  them, — and  whilst 
teaching  her  niece  to  love  and  respect  her  unknown 
parent,  in  her  affection  she  painted  him  as  what  she 
wished  to  consider  him,  as  she  desired  he  should  be, 
rather  than  as  what  he  was.  To  Mabel's  fancy,  there- 
fore, this  unknown  parent  was  endowed  with  innume- 
rable graces  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  idea 
blended  with  that  of  her  aunt's  lost  lover.  This  was 
unfortunate,  as  it  made  the  contrast,  when  she  saw 
him,  the  more  striking  and  overwhelming.  She  felt 
that  she  had  bestowed  the  love  and  duty  of  a  child  on 
an  ideal  parent :  felt  it  at  their  first  meeting,  when 
they  stood  beside  the  bed  of  the  dying,  who  deprived 
of  speech  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  could  but  look  her 
affection  and  her  hopes,— could  but  sign  her  wishes. 
Her  aunt's  sudden  attack  had  been  Mabel's  first  real 
grief,  and  her  instant  idea  was  to  send  for  her  father, 
judging  from  her  own  feelings  how  much  he  would 
desire  a  last  meeting  with  the  patient  sufferer.  He 
came  at  her  summons,  but  only  in  time  to  see  his  sister 
die. 

So  far  he  had  fulfilled  her  wishes,  and  he  sincerely 
mourned  her  death,  more  sincerely  than  Mabel  thought, 
for  his  mode  of  showing  his  grief  was  strange  to  her. 
He  looked  so  surprised  and  awkward  when  she  cfang 
round  him  as  her  sole  tie  to  earth,  and  seemed  so 
anxious  to  dispel  the  grief  which  she,  with  the  inex- 
perience of  youth  and  the  tyranny  of  a  first  sorrow, 
would  have  cherished,  that  trembling  and  abashed,  she 
shrank  from  hia  rough,  though  kindly-intentioned  con- 
solation, and  holding  gayety  as  little  short  of  sacrilege 
to  the  departed,  sought  only  the  opportunity  to  weep 
alone. 

The  body  was  preeioos,' though  the  soul  had  fled  ; 
and  she  loved  to  sit  beside  that  shrouded  form,  and  to 
press  her  lips  to  the  cold  cheek.  To  her  there  seemed 
a  btuvym  r»  commitment  to  the  tomb,  as  though  grief 


was  irksome,  and  only  assumed  ts  ft  fitting  garment 
for  the  time,  to  be  thrown  aside  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony ;  and  she  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  on 
learning  that  the  cottage  with  all  its  comforts  and  em- 
bellishments was  to  be  sold  immediately.  The  shrubs 
her  hands  had  planted,  the  flowers  her  care  had 
tended,  the  drawings  she  had  traced,  the  books  which 
she  had  prised,  (all  sacred  in  her  eyes,  endeared  by  a 
thousand  loving  recollections,}— were  these  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  the  curious  f— to 
be  critically  examined  t— priced  to  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser t— puffed  by  the  auctioneer  » — made  a  jest  and 
a  ridicule  1 — Were  these  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
uninterested  strangers  f  Could  her  father  have  really 
loved  the  dead,  and  yet  do  this  1  She  knew  not  that 
such  was  the  common  practice  j  she  never  thought  of 
whst  the  world  "would  consider  the  reasonableness  of 
parting  with  things  for  which  he  could  find  little  or  no 
use.  Use  !— was  what  the  loved  dead  had  touched,  or 
formed,  or  tended,  to  be  considered  aa  a  mere  piece 
of  merchandize  ?— a  matter  of  profit  or  of  loss  T  This 
convinced  her  of  the  difference  of  their  feelings  towards 
the  departed  ;— the  one  had  loved,  the  other  had  not ; 
so  she  judged,  but  she  judged  incorrect! v. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  loved  his  stater— had  proved  it  in 
many  instances,  and  would  hare  proved  it  in  more 
had  circumstances  required  it.  He  had  the  reality — 
the  usefulness  of  love,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  but  little 
of  its  beauty,  and  none  of  its  poetry ;  such  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  from  a  fox-hunter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rarely  mixing  in  female  society,  however  ge- 
nerous his  nature,  and  kindly  his  disposition.  If  be 
had  ever  known  anything  of  the  poetry  of  feeling,  it 
had  faded  into  prose  at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

He  saw  nothing  but  the  usual  course  of  proceeding 
in  the  intended  sale ;  but  when  he  beheld  his  daugh- 
ter's passionate  burst  of  grief  at  its  announcement,  and 
comprehended  her  wishes,  he  yielded  on  the  instant, 
rather  than  see  her  tears  j  urging  her  to  cheerfulness, 
and  trying  to  explain  the  difference  in  their  feeling* 
by  the  circumstances  of  her  being  a  simple  girl,  he  an 
experienced  man. 

Mabel  was  permftted  to  select  what  she  chose  for 
transportation  to  the  Grange,  her  own  good  sense  and 
gratitude  for  the  permission  alone  bounding  her  selec- 
tion ;  whilst  the  cottage  itself  was  let  at  a  low  price 
to  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  Miss  Conyers,  who 
would  keep  all  things  ss  they  then  were.  Mabel's 
grateful  heart  again  turned  to  her  father  with  a  child's 
affection  j  and  though  the  delicacy  and  sensitiveness 
of  her  love  received  innumerable  shocks  from  his  mal- 
adroit attempts  at  consolation,  those  attempts  arose  so 
evidently  from  real  kindness,  that  she  tried  to  repay 
them  by  the  cheerfulness  he  recommended,  and  began 
better  to  understand  his  character  and  prize  his  worth, 
though  the  awe  and  disappointment  which  he  had  in- 
spired on  their  first  meeting  bad  not  psssed  away. 

The  word  "  home,"  as  applied  to  the  Grange,  had 
struck  her  painfully,  recalling  the  happy  home  and  the 
beloved  guide  now  lost  for  ever.  The  Grange  mieht 
be  beautiful,  its  grounds  extensive,  its  apartments  lofty, 
but  what  were  these  things  to  her  1  It  was  not  her 
childhood's  home, — it  had  none  of  the  charms  of  early 
recollections— was  linked  with  none  of  the  young 
heart's  gentle  memories.  Its  greatest  merit  in  her 
eyes,  was  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of  her  aunt, 
and  had  she  been  going  thither  with  that  aunt,  she 
would  have  been  eager  to  see— resolved  to  admire  it ; 
but  she  was  gone,  and  the  Grange  had  lost  its  interest. 
The  beauties  her  father  had  principally  extolled  awak- 
ened no  admiration  j  she  cared  nothing  for  the  best 
hunting  or  shooting  covers  j  the  most  productive  ara- 
ble, or  the  most  fertile  pasture  land.  She  bad  listened 
with  attention,  as  she  always  did.  but  even  the  not 
very  penetrating  squire  saw  that  her  heart  wae  not  in 
the  matter. 

That  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  Grange  was 
situated,  waa  not  remarksble  for  its  general  beauty, 
though  some  lovely  spots  in  the  valleys  acquired  Ad- 
ditional charms  from  their  contrast  with  the  bare  and 
barren  hills.    There  was  tittle  level  ground,  five  eeuun- 
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try  emulating  the  ups  tad  downs  of  life.t  It  was  not 
till  the  chaise  had  gained  the  summit  of  another  hill, 
and  the  little  Tillage  of  Ranford  with  its  great  house, 
the  Grange,  lav  directly  beneath,  that  Mr.  Conyers 
again  addressed  his  daughter. 

«« There,  Mabel,— there  Is  the  Grange,  where  those 
of  oar  name  have  lived  for  more  than  fonr  hundred 
years.  I  always  feel  happier  for  looking  on  its  old 
walls.  There !— now  yon  have  a  foil  view  of  it  through 
the  trees :  make  haste,  or  the  wood  will  hide  it  again." 

Mabel  not  only  looked,  but  also  admired,  as  was  wish- 
ed; she  would  have  been  deficient  in  taste  if  she  had  not. 
From  that  spot  the  Grange  was  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Its  picturesque  gable  ends,  its  tall  twisted 
chimneys,  its  gray  stone  copings,  its  arched  entrance, 
backed  by  its  rich  woods,  looked  imposing  in  the  dis- 
tance {  whilst  the  ground  sloping  down  to  a  piece  oC 
water  in  the  front,  the  fresh  green,  dotted  with  sheep 
and  cattle,  gave  a  home-feeling  to  the  scene.  The  ob- 
server doubted  not  of  a  welcome,  till  a  nearer  ap- 
I»roach  showed  the  slovenly  style  in  which  all  was  al- 
owed  to  remain  j— no,  not  all,— the  stable  and  the 
dog-kennel  were  as  they  should  be. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  Mabel.  I  began  to  doubt  if 
you  could  like  anything,*'  said  her  father,  pleased  with 
her  admiration.  "  And,  see  !  there  is  old  Sarah  Wil- 
liams, dropping  courtesy  after  courtesy ;  and  that  mis- 
chievous young  dog,  Jack  Philips,  mocking  her.  They 
are  all  coming  out  to  have  a  stare  at  you,  men  and 
women,  dogs,  cats,  and  children.  They  could  not  be 
more  curious  if  they  thought  to  see  a  dancing-bear.  / 
am  quite  overlooked.'* 

Mr.  Conyers  was  right ;  every  cottage  in  the  village 
disgorged  its  living  contents  to  see  the  chaise  and  the 
young  miss,  the  former  ranking  little  behind  the  latter 
as  a  wonder,  no  carriage  having  been  seen  at  Ranford 
since  Miss  Conyers*  last  visit  to  the  Grange.  To  see 
the  traveling-chaise  in  full  career  was  therefore  "  a 
marvel  and  a  show"  to  the  simple  villagers,— to  see 
the  squire  in  it,  who  was  no  patronixer  of  wheel-car- 
riages, deeming  them  too  luxurious  for  his  sexj  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  sight.  The  young  mother  hur- 
ried out  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  two  or  three 
clinging  to  her  apron ;  the  old  granny  hobbled  to 
the  door  with  her  crutch ;  the  sturdy  urchms,  male  and 
female,  rushed  before  her,  bearing  kittens,  puppies, 
ragged  dolls,  or  pop-guns,  in  their  arms;  the  dogs 
yelped  and  barked  ;  and  the  noise  and  confusion  were 
amazing.  The  squire  was  delighted,  nodding  to  one, 
laughing  at  another,  shouting  an  inquiry  after  a  third, 
taking  note  of  the  notice  of  all,  as  the  chaise  proceed- 
ed at  a  foot's  pace  through  the  village.  Greater  speed 
would  have  been  dangerous,  so  rough  was  the  road. 

"  It  will  be  better  in  summer ;  the  springs  rise  in  it 
at  this  season  of  the  year,"  remarked  Mr.  Conyers, 
appearing  to  think,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  some 
apology  necessary  for  its  wretched  state. 

Mabel,  too,  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  forgo*  her 
grief  for  a  season,  and  returned  the  courtesies  and  the 
greetings  of  the  villagers  with  a  sincerity,  if  not  a 
noise,  equal  to  their  own.  She  had  not  expected  this 
cordial  greeting :  she  did  not  consider  that  curiosity 
might  have  increased  the  crowd  of  welcomers ;  enough 
that  she  was  welcomed ;  whilst  the  regard  evidenced 
towards  her  father,  with  his  ready  answers  and  kindly 
smile,  something  lessened  her  feeling  of  awe,  and 
drew  her  closer  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  TmtBE  is  the  church,"  remarked  Mr.  Conyers,  in 
his  character  of  cicerone,  as  they  drove  through  the 
village.  "  Your  poor  mother  rests  there.  That  was 
a  sad  loss  to  me;  though  I  sometimes  doubt  if  she  was 
happy,  her  smile  was  so  sad,  and  she  drooped  from  the 
day  I  brought  her  home.  Yet  she  had  all  she  wished 
for.  You  are  like  her,  Mabel, — very  like  her,"  laying 
hie  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  looking  fondly  into  the 
fair  face  turned  towards  him  with  anxious  interest. 


"It  was  a  sad  loss?— and  poor  Elizabeth  gone  toot 
But  cheer  up,  Mabel,— you  have  a  kind  father  left. 
Don't  sob  so,  poor  child !"  he  continued,  striving  to 
check  the  emotion  of  his  daughter,  who,  encouraged 
by  his  faltering  tones  as  be  spoke  of  the  departed,  had 
ventured  to  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  weep 
upon  his  bosom.  This  sudden  burst  was  embarrassing 
to  the  squire,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  cry ; 
and,  ashamed  of  the  moisture  in  his  own  eyes,  he  again 
made  awkward  attempts  to  sooth  her. 

"  Cheer  up,  Mabel  I  We  must  all  die;  and  they  are 
gone  to  heaven.  There, — hush  now ! — and  I  will  see 
how  gay  I  can  make  the  Grange.  There, — that  is  the 
cottage  of  Martha  WUford,  your  poor  brother's  nurse," 
trying  to  divert  her  grief  by  turning  her  attention  to  a 
small  cottage  standing  some  distance  up  a  lane,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  trees. 

The  promised  gayety  had  been  ineffectual,  but  at 
this  the  weeper  raised  her  head,  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection pointed  out.  It  was  the  first  time  her  brother 
had  been  named  between  them ;  and  Martha  Wilford 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  from  the  terms  in  which  she 
had  been  spoken*of  by  her  aunt.  Eager  looks  were  in 
vain;  Martha  Wilford  came  not  to  her  door,  which 
was  closed ;  and  if  she  looked  at  the  youthful  stranger, 
she  was  herself  unseen.  A  turn  in  the  road  hid  the 
cottage  from  her  view,  and  the  chaise  reached  the  en- 
trance to  the  Grange.  Half  a  dozen  dirty  merry-look- 
ing boys  were  disputing  with  the  aged  woman  at  the 
lodge  for  the  honour  of  opening  the  gate,  that,  old  and 
rickety,  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  con- 
test. Mabel  smiled  at  the  emulation  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  boys  in  scraping  their  feet  and  pulling 
their  hair ;  but  the  smile  passed  away  before  she  reach* 
ed  the  house. 

Though  nothing  was  in  absolute  ruin,  all,  save  the 
stable  and  kennel,  was  approaching  to  decay.  It 
might  be  imagined  the  residence  of  a  niggard  or  a 
prodigal,  as  the  eye  rested  upon  different  objects. 
The  road  was  muddy  and  uneven,  the  ruts  (carts 
passed  this  way)  unleveled,  and  the  edges  uncut;  yet, 
there  was  a  large  heap  of  fine  gravel  near,  almost  co- 
vered with  weeds,  which,  with  a  little  labour,  would 
have  made  the  road  good,  instead  of  being  itself,  as  it 
now  was,  only  another  dissigbt.  The  rails  fencing  the 
lawn  from  what  was  termed  the  park,  were  rotten, 
chipped,  broken  down,  or  tied  together  with  pack* 
thread ;  whilst  a  pile  of  timber,  far  more  in  sight  than 
a  pile  of  timber  should  be,  sufficiently  abundant  to 
fence  round  a  hundred  such  lawns,  was  decaying  un- 
employed. The  handsome  front  was  still  there,  (stone 
is  a  sturdy  bearer  of  neglect,)  but  the  grass  grew  up  by 
the  hall-steps,  and  uncouth  excrescences  were  tacked 
on  to  the  ancient  structure,  with  an  ill  taste  in  form 
and  arrangement  which  checked  admiration  for  the 
original  building.  If  Mr.  Conyers  was  not  the  creator 
of  these  excrescences,  he  was  their  apologist  when 
any  ventured  to  condemn  them ;  for  he  could  not  bear 
that  aught  connected  with  the  old  mansion  should  be 
subjected  to  blame  or  ridicule. 

"  There  had  been  large  families,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
old  house  could  not  contain  the  whole  tribe  of  young- 
sters. Then  the  ancient  hall,  nearly  occupying  the 
space  of  the  ground  floor,  might  do  to  sit  in  on  a  sum- 
mer's day,  but  as  well  be  in  an  ice-house  in  winter ; 
and  the  door  was  always  left  open ;  and  the  dogs  came 
in  as  they  pleased,  and  earned  off  what  they  pleased; 
and  as  times  changed,  nurseries,  and  china  closets, 
and  dressing-rooms,  were  wanted,  and  each  built  as 
he  liked,  instead  of  paying  a  man  to  say  you  could  not 
do  this,  and  you  could  not  do  that,  and  this  should  be 
higher  and  that  should  be  lower,  puzzling  the  coun- 
try workmen,  and  talking  of  harmony  and  nonsense. 
There  were  good  cellars  and  kitchens,  snd  a  room  to 
receive  friends  in,  and  that  was  enough  for  him  and  his 
visitors." 

Accustomed  to  the  most  exquisite  order  and  neat* 
ness,  these  discrepancies  offended  the  eye  of  Mabel, 
who  turned  to  the  lawn,  for  flowers  were  her  passion. 
A  ragged  Portugal  laurel,  a  stunted  laurestinus,  with 
the  remains  of  a  bordering  of  thrift,  round,  weedy. 
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shapeless  beds,  were  the  beet  specimens  that  met  her 
view.  To  her  all  wore  a  look  of  desolation,  and  she 
«gain  felt  with  a  ainking  heart  that  she  was  a  atraoger, 
—that  this  was  not  her  home,— that  there  waa  little  in 
common  between  her  and  the  dwellera  at  her  birth- 
,  place. 

"Down, Fan!  Be  quiet, Neptune !  That  ia  enough, 
Carlo  I  Be  still,  can't  yon,  Daeh  J"  ahovted  Mr.  Con- 
yers, dealing  rebuffs  and  caresses  to  the  innumerable 
dogs  of  every  breed,  that  rushed  out,  yelping  and  bark- 
ing at  the  approach  of  the  chaise,  and  crowded  round, 
fawning  and  leaping  on  him  before  his  foot  had  touched 
the  ground. 

"Come,  get  out,  child!  Never  mind  the  doge; 
they  won't  hurt  you.  You  can't  be  my  daughter  if 
you  could  feel  afraid  of  all  the  curs  in  the  land ; — you 
muat  have  been  changed  at  nursejP  he  continued, 
seeing  that  Mabel  shrank  from  the  riotous  crew,  and 
drew  back  into  the  carriage  aa  a  large  Newfoundland 
puppy  made  a  wild  spring  towards  her,  never  doubting 
that  his  careasea  would  be  moat  thankfully  received. 
Still  Mabel  hesitated,  though  unwilling  to  displease  her 
rather  by  delay. 

"  Halloo !  halloo !"  ahouted  the  squire,  flinging  a 
stick  to  aome  distance.  Away  rushed  the  dogs  aa  their 
master  intended,  save  a  sly-looking  terrier,  and  a 
steady  old  Newfoundlander. 

"  Now,  be  quick,  child,  before  the  fearful  creatures 
come  back.  But  you  muat  get  over  this :  I  hate  a  wo- 
man to  be  afraid  of  anything,  and  yon  will  aoon  be  used 
to  them.  See,  old  Pompey  wants  to  make  friends  with 
you  at  once,  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  way.  He  ia  old 
now,  poor  fellow !  but  he  waa  a  famoua  retriever  once, 
and  his  mother  was  a  great  favourite  with  Elisabeth. 
Pat  him,  Mabel :  he  could  not  bite  now  if  he  would." 

Mabel  did  pat  the  old  dog,  that  looked  up  in  her  face 
with  gratitude.  Her  father,  pleased  with  her  com- 
pliance, would  have  won  the  like  favour  for  his  other 
noisy  retainers ;  but,  drawing  her  cloak  closely  round 
her,  aa  though  ahe  found  it  cold,  ahe  passed  into  the 
hall  with  a  hasty  step  before  the  would-be-familiar 
Newfoundland  puppy  and  his  associates  had  returned ; 
and  the  sqnire,  with  a  good-natnred  smile,  mingled 
with  something  like  contempt  at  her  timidity,  followed 
her  example. 

"  Ton  will  have  a  young  mistress  instead  of  an  old 
master  for  the  future,  Sarah.  Mabel  is  a  capital  house- 
wife, I  hear." 

The  person  addressed,  (a  fine-looking  woman  of 
forty  in  gayer  apparel,  than  was  usual  with  house- 
keepers of  those  olden  times,)  looked  by  no  means 
i>leased  at  the  assertion  j  and  though  she  tried  to  mould 
ooks  and  words  into  a  proper  welcome  of  her  young 
mistress,  neither  she  nor  the  old  master  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  exchange  was  disagreeable. 

"  I  dare  say  Mabel  will  be  no  severe  mistress,  and 
you  must  assist  her  inexperience,"  remarked  the  squire, 
kindly,  to  allay  her  discomposure.  "  I  hope  you  have 
a  good  dinner  for  us,  ana  ready  too,  for  I  am  half 
famished,  and  I  know  that  your  dinners  are  worth 
eating." 

"  Dinner  is  only  waiting  for  you,  air,"  replied  Sarah, 
a  little  less  sullenly. 

"  That  is  right :  order  it  np  directly  $  no  time  for 
dress  to-day." 

It  was  strange  to  the  sqnire,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  seen  no  female  gracing  his  table  with  her  presence, 
to  look  at  the  fair  young  girl  before  him,  ana  trace  in 
her  an  almost  twin-like  resemblance  to  her  mother,  as 
he  had  first  known  her,  and  who  had  sat  in  that  very 
chair,  with  something  of  the  same  sad  and  timid  air  so 
many  years  before.  He  started  as  he  first  looked  up 
and  saw  her  before  him.  For  a  moment  he  forgot  the 
past,  thinking  he  looked  on  his  young  bride  j  then  that 
past  returned  to  his  mind :  he  thought  of  that  young  wife 
on  her  death-bed— of  the  boy  whom  she  had  bade  him 
guard— of  her  earnest  look  and  her  sad  tones— of  aome 
wrong  hinted  at  and  forgiven :— he  thought  of  these 
things,  and  his  eyea  were  dimmed  j  but  no  sooner  waa 
be  aware  of  the  weakness  than  he  strove  to  shake  it 
off,  assuming  unwonted  hilarity. 


It  was  newer  and  sadder  still  to  Mabel  to  sit  in  that 
strange  dark  room,  with  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors 
looking  down  upon  her,  aa  ahe  thought,  with  cold,  un- 
friendly eyea,  the  one  loved  face  which  ahe  had  seen 
for  years  no  longer  before  her,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  that  of  an  almoat  stranger.  She,  too,  was  indulging 
in  melancholy  reflections,  the  silent  tears  falling  on- 
chidden  in  her  lap,  when  the  scratching  of  an  impatient 
setter  on  her  arm,  who  bad  taken  a  particular  fancy  to 
a  bone  on  her  plate,  roused  her  from  her  reverie  in  no 
pleasant  manner.  She  atarted  from  her  seat  with  a 
faint  scream,  while  the  ready  dog  helped  himself  to 
the  desired  morsel. 

"  A  clever  fellow,"  remarked  Mr.  Conyers.  "  Take 
your  aeat  again,  Mabel,  and  do  try  to  conquer  these 
silly  fears.  I  make  excuses  now,  as  you  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  dogs ;  but  I  cannot  have  such  nonsense 
long.  You  shall  have  a  whip,  if  you  cannot  keep  them 
in  order  otherwise ;  but  never  fear  a  dog,  and  be  will 
never  hurt  yon.  They  are  sagacious  creatures,  dogs," 
and  Mr.  Conyers  (mounted  on  one  of  his  hobbies),  lec- 
tured long  on  the  qualities  and  exploits  of  his  four- 
footed  favourites  to  the  silent  Mabel,  who  retook  her 
seat  in  fear  and  trembling,  gladly  availing  herself  of 
the  advico  of  her  father  to  retire  early,  who,  on  his 
part,  felt  depressed  at  her  sadness. 

Mabel  wept  herself  to  sleep,  and  slept  till  starting 
up,  awakened  by  the  confused  noise  of  the  trampling  of 
horses,  and  the  barking  of  many  dogs,  ahe  gazed  round 
in  wonder  on  the  oak  wainscoted  room,  with  its  old 
grim  portraits,  and  the  darkly-curtained  bed,  all  dimly 
aeen  by  the  misty  morning  light.  Was  she  dreaming 
still  f  She  sprang  to  the  window.  Below  was  her 
father  in  hia  hunting  dress  assisting  the  groom  in  driv- 
ing back  the  dogs,  that  deaired  to  be  his  escort.  The 
task  was  accomplished,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  hack, 
for  he  was  late,  he  galloped  from  her  sight,  without 
one  look,  one  thought,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  lonely  girl 
who  was  gazing  so  sadly  upon  him.  It  waa  still  early, 
and  Mabel  wept  herself  to  sleep  again.  The  feeling  of 
desolation  grew  the  stronger ;  ahe  felt  that  man's  love 
was  not  as  woman's— that  her  father's  grief  was  notes 
hers.  She  cherished  the  memory  of  the  departed1 — 
he  strove  to  forget  it. 

The  day  waa  twin  to  the  preceding— no  sunshine  to 
gladden,  no  break  in  the  clouds  to  give  hope.  She  went 
over  the  house  and  the  near  grounds  with  the  house 
keeper  and  gardener,  and  the  nasty  impression  of  the 
day  before  was  confirmed.  Though  young  and  inex- 
perienced, ahe  could  not  foil  to  perceive  that  her  father's 
affairs  in  every  department  were  ill  managed,  his  good 
nature  inducing  him  to  grant  every  request  that  did 
not  very  materially  interfere  with  his  personal  comfort. 
Every  family  in  the  village  had  a  member  quartered  on 
him  in  doors  or  out;  and  the  number  of  loiterers  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  stables,  helping  each  other  to  do 
nothing  save  devour  the  squire's  substance,  would  have 
been  absolutely  horrifying  to  any  sealons  economist. 

"  bne  mouth  cannot  make  much  difference,"  bad 
been  repeated  and  acted  on  till  a  skeleton  regiment 
might  have  been  embodied  from  the  hangers-on  at  the 
Grange.  Much  was  actually  consumed  to  the  moral 
advantage  of  none, — for  idleness  teaches  no  good: 
and,  unhappily,  still  more  was  lost  and  wasted.  There 
was  everywhere,  and  in  everything,  the  same  contrast 
of  want  and  abnndance,  spoiling  or  ill  applied,  which 
Mabel  had  remarked  the  day  before.  Waste,  extra va- 
gence,  and  indolence  reigned  in  every  department, 
and  the  Grange  was  as  though  under  the  absolute  rule 
of  the  fairy  Disorder. 

There  waa  little  outward  pomp  or  show ;  to  one  need 
to  neatness,  little  comfort.  But  a  princely  fortune  coold 
not  long  have  stood  the  under-current  of  waste,  and  d 
was  reported  that  the  squire's  lands  were  not  lightly 
mortgaged ;  but  this  was  the  only  point  on  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  frank  and  open.  The  domain  once 
belonging  to  the  Conyers  hsd  been  sadly  curtailed  m 
its  descent,  whenever  the  expiration  or  cutting  off  of 
an  entail  allowed  a  sale.  It  was  believed  that  the  e*»  j 
tate  had  not  come  unincumbered  to. the  present  pos- 
sessor; but,  as  the  last  in  tail,  it  rested  with  him  on 
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clear,  by  »  father  sale,  any  difficulties  caused  by  him- 
self or  others,  at  also  to  devise  the  property  as  he 
should  choose.  A  hint  on  the  subject  ever  put  him  in 
a  passion ;  and  he  would  not  see  that  his  kindness, 
which  descended  into  weakness,  and  his, disinclination 
to  look  into  his  own  affair*,  must  sooner  or  later  cause 
the  catastrophe  he  dreaded.  With  Burleigh  he  thought, 
"  He  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  loses  an  ounce  of  cre- 
dit ;"  and  sell  land  he  would  not  j— neither  would  he 


curtail  his  expei 

"He  hated  niggards;  his  family  had  always  been 
hospitable,  and  he  would  not  be  the  first  miser  of  the 


Distressed  at  the  strong  evidence  of  waste,  Mabel 
•poke  gently  on  the  subject,  her  father  having  desired 
her  to  take  the  control  of  the  household  $  but  the  task  of 
making  that  household  olean,  thrifty,  and  orderly  would 
have  exceeded  the  powers  of  Hercules.  He  might 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable ;  he  would  not  have  reformed 
end  purified  the  household  at  the  Grange.  Every  hint 
even  at  a  better  arrangement  was  met  by  the  reply,  that 
"  it  was  according  to  master's  will  or  wishes, — it  had 
been  so  for  years;  they  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  old  ways  to  learn  new  fashions."  Poor  Mabel  was 
indeed  alone. 

Her  father  was  displeased  with  her  tears  and  timidi- 
ty, and  the  servants  showed  their  vexation  at  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mistress,  and  worse,  a  reforming  mistress,— 
one  who  loved  neatness  and  frugality.  The  very  dogs, 
taking  her  fear  for  ill  will,  showed  their  teeth  at  her 
approach,  save  old  Pompey  and  the  young  Newfound- 
land, who,  much  to  her  annoyance,  continued  his  im- 
pertinent advanoes ;  and  even  the  old  black  cat  swore 
at  her  for  finding  mult  with  her  helping  herself  to  some 
cold  beef,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  per- 
mission, or  the  etiquette  of  a  knife  and  fork. 

We  are  creatures  of  habit:  and  it  is  very  disagreeable 
to  be  forced  to  be  cleanly,  when  one  has  learnt  to  find 
pleasuro  in  being  dirty,— to  be  compelled  to  be  in 
order,  when  one  has  acquired  a  taste  for  disorder. 
Besides,  once  begin  reform,  there  is  no  knowing  where 
it  may  end. 

The  idle  hangers-on  trembled  for  their  idleness ;  the 
engaged  domestics  for  their  perquisites,  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed ;  some  feared  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
work,  others  to  remain  sober.    Their  master  could  not 
with  much  show  of  justice  reprove  them  on  the  latter 
point, — their  young  lady  might.    Minor  differences 
were  forgotten,  and  all  united  in  a  resolution  to  resist 
the  new  ruler  in  the  home  department,  to  preserve 
their  rights  untouched, — for  as  rights  they  considered 
them  from  habit,— and  their  abuses  unre formed.    A 
determined  but  civil  opposition  to  her  wishes  was  una- 
nimously resolved  on.    One  rebel  might  have  been  dis- 
missed ;  but  their  kind-hearted  master  would  never  part 
with  all  his  old  servants.    They  were  wise,  as  far  as 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  goes ;  and  Mabel's  sense  of 
isolation  increased  as  every  moment  waned.  .  She 
longed  for  her  loved  cottage,  with  its  happy  look  of 
home,  and  her  own  cheerful  little  apartment;  she  trod 
the  dark  passages,  leading  to  chambers  nearly  as  dark 
and  narrow,  with  a  sad  and  timid  step ;  and  as  she  sat 
in  the  large  gloomy  drawing-room,  with  its  dark  panels 
aJid  its  antique  furniture,  and  heard  the  noise  made  by 
lier  heavy  chair  on  the  slippery  oaken  floor  as  she 
drew  nearer  to  the  wide  chimney,— for,  according  to 
the  country  fashion  of  those  times,  there  was  only  a 
small  piece  of  carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  room,— she 
astarted  as  if  she  had  committed  a  crime,  and  glanced 
with  a  frightened  look  at  the  grim  starch  portraits 
round,  fancying,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  they  eyed 
laer  with  no  friendly  mien.    8he  tried  to  brighten  the 
fire  on  the  wide  open  hearth;  but  the  irons  were  heavy 
for  her  small  hands,  and  the  huge  green  logs  only 
isxnoked,  or  hissed  across  the  dogs,  whilst  the  room 
looked  the  home  of  discomfort.    The  heavy  mahogany 
cfcairs,  with  their  black  seats  and  upright  backs,  stood 
olo«e  up  against  the  wainscot  in  regular  array,  as  if  de- 
termined to  be  formal ;  the  walls  felt  damp,  as  well 
£)mey  might,  the  room  being  rarely  used ;  whilst  the  un- 
poatipg  miet  added  to  the  gloom. 


To  have  ordered  drier  fuel  would  have  ensured  (at 
she  knew  from  experience)  an  irruption  of  all  the  dogs, 
with  suoh  noisy,  and  perhaps  purposely,  ineffectual 
endeavours  to  eject  them,  should  she  make  the  request, 
as  was  a  greater  evil  than  a  hissing  sulky  fire.  She 
was  a  stranger  in  her  father'^  halls ! — the  work  lay  un- 
touched on  her  lap;  and  tears  flowed  unheeded. 

"  How  are  you,  Mabel  f — quite  recovered  the  jour- 
ney ?"  asked  her  father,  kindly,  entering  the  room  with 
the  whole  tribe  of  dreaded  dogs  at  his  heels. 

Hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  Mabel  advanced  to  take  her 
father's  proffered  hand,  looking  fearfully  at  the  dogs 
as  she  did  so. 

"  Back !"  cried  her  father,  smiling  at  her  alarm ;  dis- 
persing his  train  with  a  brisk  circling  of  his  whip,  and 
a  crack  that  startled  his  daughter  more  than  his  dogs. 

The  squire  could  not  forbear  a  laugh  at  her  iump ; 
though,  kissing  her  affectionately,  he  again  asked  kind- 
ly how  she  had  rested. 

"You  are  moped,  poor  child,"  seeing  her  tears; 
"  no  wonder,  all  day  alone.  You  shall  ride  with  us  to- 
morrow and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  to  make  you 
gay ;  but  you  must  get  over  your  fear  of  dogs.  What 
a  fire  you  keep  I  it  would  not  singe  Rover's  tail.  How 
is  this  t" 

"  The  servant  says  the  wood  is  wet." 

"  He  says  the  wood  is  wet,  does  he  ?  Then  why 
does  not  he  bring  some  that  is  dry  ?  he  knows  this  is 
not  proper  for  the  drawing-room.  My  eye  off  for  a 
moment,  and  the  rascals  do  nothing  right.  Hollo  there, 
John !  what  do  you  mean  by  bringing  such  wood  as 
this  into  the  drawing-room,  and  only  Miss  Conyers  at 
home  to  manage  it  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  Miss » 

"  Change  it  directly.  I  want  no  words ;  and  mind 
it  does  not  happen  again.  You  must  speak  sharp  to 
the  rogues,  Mabel,  and  give  them  a  hollo  now  and 
then,  or  they  will  never  mind  you,  instead  of  jumping 
as  though  you  had  heard  a  lion  roar." 

"  Then  I  fear  I  have  but  little  chance  of  being  at- 
tended to,"  replied  Mabel,  with  a  faint  smile  at  hie 
advice.  "  I  did  but  hint  a  wish  that  the  kitchen  and 
the  dairy  should  be  kept  a  little  more  in  order — the 
pans  and  dishes  better  washed  ;  and  I  was  met  with 
assertions  from  all  sides,  that  you  preferred  pan*  and 
dishes  unwashed,  and  anywhere  but  in  their  places." 

The  squire's  hearty  laugh  rang  through  theseoon 

"  That  is  jost  like  them !  and  accounts  for  the-  whole 
kitchen  department  being  in  rebellion.  The-cook  and 
all  her  scullions  (on  my  word,  I  think  she  has  more 
than  she  needs),  began  talking  together  a*  I  passed 
through,  telling  me  some  rigmarole  of  your  starving 
the  dogs,  not  letting  them  lick  the  dishes  ;  but  I  would 
not  hear  the  nonsense.  You  must  not  hint  and  whis- 
per, you  must  rate  them  soundly,  or  they  will  never 
attend.  I  am  obliged  to  give  them  a  blow-up  myself 
sometimes,  for  they  are  idle  rogues." 

"  If  they  require  that,  air,  I  shall  neveebe  heedecL" 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,"  replied  the  squire,  looking 
at  the  gentlo  being  before  him,  bis  features  lighting  up 
with  a  father's  pride  at  her  loveliness.  "-I  doubt  the 
wisest  plan  will  be  to  let  them  go  on  their  own  woy 
for  the  present ;  they  have  had  it  so  leog,  no  wonder 
they  don't  like  to  lose  it.  I  believe  them  to  be  hon- 
est rogues  after  all,  and  attached  to  the*  family.  Sarah 
keeps  them  in  tolerable  order,  and  I  should  not  like- to 
appear  near,  so  let  them  go  on  aa  usual ;  and  only 
speak  sharp  on  great  occasions,— -that  is,  if  you  eon 
speak  sharp.  If  they  bring  you  wet  wood  again,  or 
neglect  anything  for  your  comfort,  I  wW  tern  them  off 
directly,"  he  added  in  a  loud  voice,  a*  the  servant  en- 
tered with  dry  logs.  "  And  now  I  most  got  ready  for 
dinner.  By-the-bye,  I  have  brought  you- heme  a  visitor, 
Mabel,  to  spend  some  days :  you  will  be  sure  to  hJte 
him— every  one  likes  Durnsford." 

And  Mabel  did  like  Durnsford,  and  applied  to  him 
by  word  or  look  in  all  her  troubles,  and  smiled  her 
brightest  smile  when  he  declared  that  he  should  de- 
mand her  of  her  father. 

And  who  was  Richard  Durnsford  f  and  what  was  he 
like!    Was  he  young,  or  old?  taU  os  short,  rich  er 
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poor?  plain  or  handsome  f  In  good  truth,  there  are 
some  of  these  questions  his  friends  could  not,  and 
some  he  would  not  answer.  Hi*  friends  said  he  was 
neither  tall  nor  short — neither  positively  handsome, 
nor  absolutely  plain,  but  with  the  most  prepossessing 
and  best  wearing  of  countenances ;  bat  whether  he 
was  rich  or  poor— young  or  old,  those  friends  would 
not  take  upon  themselves  to  say ;  neither  would  he, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject.  His  answers  on  both 
points  were  lively  jests,  or  brilliant  repartees.  Mr. 
Conyers,  and  others  of  his  standing,  declared  him  to 
be  little  younger  than  themselves;  but  his  looks  be- 
lied the  declaration,  and  he  avowed  his  determination 
of  being  always  young,  of  never  becoming  old,  with 
such  a  fascinating  smile  at  the  folly  of  the  assertion, 
as  rendered  it  difficult  to  deny  its  trujh  or  its  wisdom. 
Then  riches,  he  declared,  depended  entirely  on  the 
mind  ;  he  was  rich,  and  he  only,  who  considered  him- 
self so  ;  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  believe  him- 
self the  greatest  capitalist  in  England. 

Relations  he  had  few — at  least,  in  those  parts,  or  of 
whom  he  talked;  but  his  friends  were  countless— 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  equal  number  with  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  the  penetration  to  discover  the  way 
all  wished  to  walk,  and  the  tact  and  good  nature  never 
to  seem  to  stand  before  them  in  that  way.  He  could 
do  all  things  for  everybody ; — prescribe  for  dame  or 
dog ;  talk  sense  and  politeness  to  the  mother ;  sing 
and  dance  with  the  daughter ;  drink  and  discuss  agri- 
culture with  the  father;  hunt  and  shoot  with  the  son. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  family  in  families  innumera- 
ble. But  the  most  remarkable  things  about  him  were, 
that  though  all  came  to  him  for  consolation  and  advice, 
none  were  jealous  of  his  influence ;  and  though  will- 
ing to  oblige  all,  no  one  despised  him— no  one  spoke 
of  him  with  contempt.  His  waa  genius — the  highest 
genius  for  society. 

He  had  no  fixed  home.  How  could  he  have,  with- 
out unkindness  to  his  numerous  friends  in  every  part  of 
England  f  His  home  was  everywhere,  with  all  his 
friends ;  and  never  was  he  known  to  weary  any  with 
his  presence,  ever  departing  before  the  heart  acknow- 
ledged, and  long  ere  the  lip  said  that  his  visit  had  been 
long.  He  was  always  pressed  with  sincerity  to  remain, 
-—ever  welcomed  with  pleasure,  and  ever  parted  from 
with  regret ;  whilst  his  steady  and  taciturn  groom,  with 
his  three  fine  horses,  were  quartered  in  some  neigh- 
bouring village,  if  their  master  entertained  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doubt  as  to  his  host's  hospitality. 

He  hated  a  frown,  he  said,  as  he  hated  a  bbg ;  he 
could  not  endure  a  check  in  his  career,  and  hitherto 
he  had  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  it.  From  Mr.  Con- 
yers he  was  certain  of  the  warmest  welcome  j  he  knew 
this,,  and  much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  at  the  Grange. 
The  bachelor  life  of  the  owner  suited  him — it  waa 
liberty- ball 5  but  now  it  had  a  young  mistress,  he  might 
-find  it  different.  He  found  no  difference:  within  a 
few  days,  he  waa  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  daughter 
as  with  the  father,  and  she  felt  less  restraint  towards 
him  than  toward*  her  parent.  He  was  ever  prompt  to 
guess  her  wishes — more  prompt  to  fulfil  them.  When 
her  father  proposed  her  riding,  the  second  day  after 
her  arrival,  and  would  have  mounted  her  on  a  skittish 
horse,  without  any  heed  to  her  terror,  or  her  assertion 
•of  never  having  mounted  anything  more  spirited  than 
an  old  stupid  Shetland  pony,— declaring  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  his  must  know  how  to  ride,  and  could  have  no 
fear,— he  took  her  part  so  kindly,  yet  so  judiciously, 
ihat  the  plan  was  laid  aside  till  he  had  procured  her  a 
more  fitting  steed.  In  all  her  troubles,  he  waa  the 
tame  kind  friend. 

Before  he  took  his  final  steps  rture  (at  the  end  of  three 
months),  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  spent  at 
the  Grange,  Mabel  better  understood  her  father's  cha- 
racter, aad  no  longer  felt  so  timid  and  so  desolate. 
She  had  just  laid  aside  her  mourning,  in  compliance' 
with  Mx.  Conyers'  wishes;  and  he  had  yielded  to  hers, 
that  she  should  not  be  compelled  into  society  till  the 
county  races,  when  he  insisted  that  she  should  be  in- 
troduced, young  aa  she  waa— not  eighteen.  Till  then, 
•be  would  fee  little  troubled  with  visitors;  so  bad  were. 


the  roads,  so  thinly  inhabited  the  country  round.  She 
had  so  far  conquered  her  fear  of  the  dogs,  that  the 
warmed  herself  at  the  fire,  though  to  do  so  she  was 
compelled  to  displace  one  or  more  of  the  sleeping 
animals:  she  no  longer  objected  to  some  of  the  tribe 
forming  her  escort  when  she  walked  ;  nay,  she  per- 
mitted the  attentions  of  the  riotous  Newfoundland, 
and  coaxed  old  Pompey  to  be  her  constant  companion. 

The  rebellion  to  her  rale  in  kitchen  and  dairy 
was  subdued,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  had  sab- 
sided  into  an  armed  neutrality,  on  the  part  of  the  do- 
mestics and  their  satellites.  Too  gentle  and  timid  to 
wish  to  interfere  after  once  stating  what  she  bad  sees 
to  her  father,  she  acted  on  his  desire  to  leave  all  as  it 
had  been  before ;  so  that  her  power  was  no  farther 
exerted  than  in  approving  of  the  dinner  proposed  by 
Sarah,  and  in  occasionally  sending  broth  and  delica- 
cies to  the  sick  poor.  Her  orders  were  always  attend- 
ed to,  her  wishes  generally  respected,  and  her  sweet 
temper  would  have  won  love,  had  not  the  former  re- 
bels feared,  from  her  occasional  advice  to  the  villagers, 
that  her  desire  for  reform  was  not  extinct ;  only  slum- 
beriog  for  a  time,  ready  to  break  forth  again  should 
they  relax  their  vigilance. 

They  little  guessed  how  Mabel  shrank  from  reprov- 
ing, only  doing  so  as  matter  of  duty.  That  she  disap- 
proved of  much  she  saw,  was  certain ;  and  that  much 
which  she  did  not  see  was  still  more  reprehensible, 
was  as  certain :  but  too  timid  for  contention,  she  never 
rebuked  but  when  the  comfort  of  her  father  or  of  some 
invalid  required  it.  Thoughtless,  injudicious  kindness, 
and  indolent  extravagance,  had  long  ruled  in  the  bouse 
and  village  j  and  the  attendant  evils  were  too  great  to 
admit  of  cure  by  a  gentle  hand.  Though  the  servants 
were  all  respectful,  knowing  their  misdeeds,  they 
looked  on  her  with  dread  ;  and  she  felt,  save  in  the 
instance  of  the  old  gardener,  and  Neq)  the  groom,  who 
had  been  there  in  her  mother's  time,  that  she  was 
served  from  interest,  not  affection.  This  waa  not  seen 
by  her  father,  and  she  did  not  mention  it. 

The  neglected  garden  and  shrubbery  began  to  look 
a  little  less  neglected  under  her  care  and  the  garden- 
er's labour,  though  the  season  was  against  her  wishes, 
and  the  old  man  sometimes  obstinate.  Her  father  bad 
promised  her  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  had  absolutely 
insisted  on  his  orders  to  repair  the  fence  being  obeyed ; 
so  that  the  Grange  did  look  more  like  a  comfortable 
home  than  it  bad  done  for  years. 

Hard  drinking  (one  of  the  vices  of  the  times,  now 
happily  amended,  we  will  hope  form  higher  motives 
than  mere  fashion,)  did  sometimes  force  on  Mabels 
knowledge  what  greatly  shocked  her ;  but  she  had  no 
wish  to  see  her  father's  errors:— to  turn  him  from  them 
was  not  in  her  power.  To  her,  in  essentials,  he  was 
ever  kind  :  she  might  have  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
had  she  so  wished,  and  could  have  proved  that  it  was 
no  French  fashion.  She  now  rarely  wept ;  and  though 
her  laugh  was  seldom  heard,  and  her  step  bad  scarcely 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  yet  ahe  glided  about  with  suck 
a  gentle  grace— her  smile  was  so  softly  bright — there 
waa  such  a  calm  and  dove-like  beauty  in  her  eyes, 
with  such  a  touch  of  feeling  in  all  she  did  or  said  and 
she  was  withal  so  lovely,  that  the  squire  looked  npoa 
her  with  a  father's  pride,  and  began  to  love  her  with  a 
father's  love,  though  his  mode  of  showing  this  was  hoc 
always  that  which  Mabel  would  have  preferred.  We 
have  said  that  he  had  affection,  but  none  of  its  poetry: 
— Mabel,  perhaps,  had  too  much  for  her  own  happi- 
ness. 

"  Good  bye,  Miss  Conyers ;  recollect  yon  bare  pre- 
mised to  hold  me  in  remembrance,"  said  Mr.  Darns* 
ford,  raising  to  his  lipa  the  hand  she  had  freely  gives. 
—a  rarer  courtesy  then  than  in  these  degenerate  days., 

"  Pooh !  man  :  one  would  think  you  were  her  lover, 
with  that  formal  gallantry ; — I  should  not  frown,  thottgai 
you  touched  her  lips :  you  are  old  enough  to  be  bed 
father,"  said  the  blunt  squire. 

"  No  such  thing  !"  replied  his  guest,  still  retainiar 
with  a  gentle  and  respectful  violence,  the  hand  thaj 
sought  to  be  withdrawn,  and  taking  no  notice  of  tkH 
hint,  evidently  impleading  to  Mabel;  «  ao  soch  thing 
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Philip  Cotyen !  I  am  not  old  enough  to  be  her  father: 
— I  am  a  young  man  now,  and  mean  to  be  a  young  man 
all.  my  life.  Father,  indeed ! — why  I  hate  taken  a 
romantic  cottage  at  Newton  Marsh,  and  I  mean  to 
claim  Miss  Conyera  for  my  bride  before  the  end  of  the 
year!" 

"  Is  that  true,  Mabel  r"  asked  her  fether,  highly 
diverted  at  the  idea,  and  the  avowed  youth  of  his  old 
friend. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  for  him,  since  he  ii  so 
very  young,"  replied  Mabel  with  a  quiet  archness  rare 
in  her. 

"  Not  a  whit  too  old,"  rejoined  Mr.  Durnsfbrd.  "  I 
want  age  and  gravity  to  balance  my  youth  and  giddi- 
ness :— so  you  will  be  mine,  lovely.  Mabel  I" 

"I  think  not:  Mabel  Conyera  will  be  Mabel  Conyera 
tome  time  longer,"  she  replied  with  a  blush,— with- 
drawing her  hand,  and  placing  it  within  her  father's 
arm ;  though  why  ahe  did  so,  or  why  she  apoke  more 
gravely  than  before,  she  would  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining. 

"Hear!  bear!  bear!"  shouted  her  father.  "We 
shall  have  a  new  tragedy,—*  Richard,  or  the  Rejected 
Lover!*" 

"  With  an  afterpiece, — '  The  Rejected  Lover  the 
Accepted  Huaband !» "  replied  his  guest,  joining  in  toe 
laugh. 

"  There  ia  no  hope  for  yon,  Duraaford f— Mabel 
Conyera  will  not  have  you." 
"  Mabel  Conyera  will  have  me." 
"  When  t" 
"  When  I  aak  her." 

"  Ay,  that  ahe  will,  I  doubt  not ;  and  you  shall  have 
my  consent  when  you  have  won  here." 
"  8haU  I  f    Remember  this !" 
"  I  will." 

"  Farewell,  lovely  Mabel ! — you  will  be  my  bride  in 
time." 

"  Make  haste ;— time  waits  for  none,"  remarked  the 
•quire. 

"  I  shall  make  no  unnecessary  delay ;  and  what  I  say 
I  will  do,  shall  be  done.    Health  to  my  future  bride 
and  father,  till  we  meet  again !" 
"  Good  fortune  to  my  future  eon !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

««  Halloo  !  halloo ! — there,  Rover !— after  him,  my 
man,"  shouted  Edward  Elton  to  a  grave  old  dog  be- 
side him,  pointing  to  a  rabbit  running  across  the  lawn. 
Old  Rover  raised  his  head,  pricking  his  ears,  looked 
at  the  flying  rabbit,  then  up  in  bis  young  master's  face, 
and  finally  settled  his  head  comfortably  again  between 
his  pawn.  Not  so  young  Rover ;  the  unhappy  kitten 
he  had  been  baying  at  for  the  last  ten  minutes  was 
relieved  from  his  attentions,  and  away  dashed  the 
overgrown  puppy  across  two  nicely-raked  flower-beds, 
ind  through  the  shrubs,  after  the  terrified  rabbit; 
ind  away  after  him  rushed  the  young  man,  who  had 
>een  standing  for  some  time  idly  gasing  on  the  setting 
un.  Much  scrambling  and  shouting  followed,  and 
hen  the  dog  and  bia  young  master  re-appeared,  the 
atter  oat  of  breath,  with  glowing  cheeka  and  disordered 
air. 

"  You  lasy  old  hound !"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
j  the  ancient  setter:  "will  you  let  your  master's 
inks  be  eaten  up,  and  not  stir  a  foot,— you  who  have 
aten  from  hia  haoda  so  long  f  You  are  getting  indo- 
snt  and  selfish.    Is  that  the  consequence  of  age  f" 

"  Probably :  age  brings  wisdom.    Why  toil  for  what 

not  worth  the  winning?    To  whom  is  gratitude  due 
this  world  f    I  have  fed  old  Rover  for  my  pleasure 
-not  tor  his." 

Edward  started  at  the  voice:  he  had  not  expected 

i  answer. 

**  1  did  not  aee  you,  sir,"  he  said,  respectfully,  and 

motne  slight  confusion. 

«'  Then  you  expected  old  Rover  to  defend  himself  f 

uly,  youth  is  wise  1" 


"  It  is  at  least  active*;— and  the  lazy  old  hound  de- 
served reproof  for  not  defending  your  property." 

"  Despite  the  danger  of  incurring  your  contempt,  I 
prefer  the  quietude  of  the  old,  to  the  over-activity  of 
the  young.  The  rabbit  might  have  eaten  my  pinks ; — 
the  puppy  has  trodden  down  my  snowdrops  and  ane* 
monea.  I  could  have  borne  the  open  enmity  of  foes ; 
but  the  falseness  of  friends !— it  was  that  which  crushed 
my  heart— which  made  me  loathe  my  kind  !" 

The  bitterneas  of  the  speaker's  tone  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  man.  Though  accustomed  to  such 
occasional  bursts,  they  were  so  clearly  the  irresistible 
outpouring  of  a  tortured  spirit,  that  they  could  never 
be  beard  unmoved* 

"Look  there!"  resumed  the  elder  Elton,  after  a 
pause,  with  hia  usoal  measured  tone. 

Edward  did  look,  and  saw  the  puppy,  whose  activity 
he  had  been  lauding,  coursing  round  and  over  the  beds, 
puppy-like,  with  a  flaunting  piece  of  rag  in  hia  mouth, 
stolen  from  the  cook,  who  stood  at  the  other  side  of 
the  lawn  scolding  and  calling.  Young  Rover  stopped 
to  give  the  rag  a  ahake  and  a  tear ;  then,  perceiving 
that  he  waa  observed,  sprang  into  the  middle  of  a 
bed,  and  out  again,  scattering  the  mould  in  every 
direction,  and  bounding  towards  his  master  with  suck 
ludicrous  antics,  that,  though  much  provoked  at  the 
mischief  done,  and  the  smile  of  his  companion,  Ed- 
ward could  for  the  moment  only  laugh  at  his  gambols. 

"1  un  happy  to  aay,  air,  that  your  favourite  ane- 
mones have  received  but  little  damage,"  obaerved  Ed- 
ward, rejoining  his  lather  after  having  quieted  the 
puppy,  and  restored  the  flower-beds  to  their  former 
order,  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  Mr.  Elton, 
who  had  looked  on  in  perfect  silence  and  seeming  un- 
concern, not  even  approaching  to  ascertain  what  evil 
had  been  done. 

"  As  you  are  such  an  advocate  for  gratitude,  am  I  to 
thank  chance  or  young  Rover  for  the  very  judicious 
manner  in  which  he  gamboled  y" 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  evi- 
dently hurt  at  the  tone  of  the  remark.  "  A  puppy  will 
be  a  puppy  j — warm  young  blood  will  sometimes  race 
a  little  violently  through  the  veins;  you  would  not  have 
it  stagnate  as  in  that  old  hound  t  Action ! — give  me 
action !  a  stirring  life  ! — not  an  objectless  existence,  a 
dull  monotonous  being !  I  was  not  formed  to  be  a  dial, 
stuck  in  the  centre  of  a  squared  garden  for  the  sun 
to  shine  and  the  wind  to  blow  on.  I  would  be  ever 
doing." 

Mr.  Elton  gaxed  keenly  on  the  ardent  youth,  whilst 
his  own  look  waa  troubled,  and  then  resumed  his  usual 
composed  and  placid  tone. 

"  There  haa  been  enough  done  for  one  day  to  satisfy 
even  your  activity.  Suppose  you  and  your  spirited 
coadjutor  re-enter  the  house ;  my  flowers  would  repose 
in  greater  peace  if  they  knew  you  aafely  housed." 

The  young  man,  though  not  without  some  show  of 
impatience,  followed  hia  father  and  the  old  dog,  who 
walked  quietly  beside  hia  elder  roaster  into  the  sitting- 
room,  whilst  young  Rover  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, 
doubtless  to  apologise  to  the  cook  for  running  off  with 
a  portion  of  her  apron.  « 

Mr.  Elton  took  up  a  book :  his  aon  did  the  same, 
threw  it  down,  and  then  watched  the  clouds  from  the 
casement. 

"  Ha  I  the  wind  is  getting  up,  and  the  clouds  driv- 
ing furiously  across  the  sky.  We  shall  have  a  wild 
stirring  night, — a  morn  of  life.  I  bate  one  of  your 
dull,  sombre,  sonlless  days,  when  you  may  hear  your 
own  heart  beat,  and  watch  an  hour  for  the  moving  of 
a  leaf." 

His  father  looked  up  at  this  burst  with  a  sigh,  and 
hia  tone  was  aad.  "  What !  that  calm  and  lovely  sun- 
set, which  I  admired  but  so  lately,  gone  ?" 

"  Quite  gone,  sir.    We  shall  have  wild  weather." 

"  And  you  seem  to  rejoice.  Have  you  any  scheme 
in  view  it  can  advantage  f" 

"  Not  I,  sir ;  I  wish  I  had,  having  no  taste,  like 
old  Rover,  for  an  indolent  and  do-nothing  life.  It  is 
too  cold  to  fish— besides  that  is  but  dull  work ;  shoot- 
ing is  over,  and  I  am  weary  of  hunting  oat  ^•rj  creak 


it 
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and  cranny  in  the  mountain!,  frightening  the  wild  birds 
and  the  lizards.  I  have  counted  the  trees  on  the  hills, 
and  the  stones  in  the  hollows,  and  noted  every  patch 
of  heath  and  torse,  till  I  am  weary." 

"  A  profitable  employment !"  remarked  Mr.  Elton, 
dryly. 

"  As  profitable  as  dosing  away  lift  before  the  fire ; 
pointing  to  the  old  dog  sleeping  on  the  hearth." 

"  Poor  old  Rover  seems  in  particular  ill  favour  with 
you  to-day ;  yet  methinks  his  employment  is  nearly  as 
profitable  as  yours." 

"  It  is  not  my  malt,  sir,  that  I  am  not  more  profitably 
employed.'* 

"  What  would  yon  do  ?"  inquired  his  father  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"  What  would  I  do !"  repeated  the  young  man, 
glowing  with  eagerness.  "  I  would  forth  into  the  world 
to  run  the  race  with  my  fellow  men,  to  seek  their  good, 
to  win  their  love,  to  satisfy  the  spirit  that  burns  within 
me, — perhaps  to  write  my  name  on  the  roll  of  my 
country's  glory." 

"  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  I"  murmured  his 
companion,  as  the  young  man  paused  for  breath. 

For  some  moments  he  yielded  to  the  conviction  of 
the  certainty,  then  roused  himself  to  oppose  it. 


"You  judge  unwisely ;  there  are  too  many  as  it  is 

moled 
crushed.    None  but  giants  of  wealth  and  rank  sue- 


to  run  the  race  of  life  5  you  would  be  trampled  on  and 


ceed,  whilst  thousands  perish  unnoted  and  unknown, 
Glory !  the  empty  bubble  on  the  stream  of  time  (  it 
bursts,  and  leaves  no  trace.  Seek  the  good  of  your 
follow  men  I  do  so,  and  they  despise  you ;— do  not  so, 
and  they  hate  you.  Win  their  love !  they  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word :  there  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is 
but  a  fancy  of  the  poet's,  the  dream  of  the  young,  the 
mist  of  the  early  morning  veiling  the  rugged  features 
of  reality,  and  dispelled  long  ere  the  noon  of  life. 
Satisfy  the  spirit  that  is  within  you  I  you  would  but 
east  fresh  fuel  on  the  burning  pile.  Boy,  you  under- 
stand it  not !— how  should  you  t  What  know  you  of 
the  brooding  storm  of  doubt,  the  tempest  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  mutiny  of  mind,  the  vortex  of  despair ;  the 
rebel  thoughts  that  will  not  calm,  but  rage  and  riot 
till  they  win  the  mastery ;  the  memories  that  will  not 
hush,  although  you  say,  '  Be  still !'  but  crowd  upon 
you  like  relentless  foes,  mocking  and  gibing  when  you 
bid  them  go.  And  you  think  to  still  these  by  fruition ! 
Fruition  1  it  may  oome  to  common  minds,  for  they 
have  common  wishes ;  they  may  have  fruition— they 
may  not  even  feel  satiety.  But  there  are  spirits  to 
whom  fruition  cannot  come !  You  do  not  know  your- 
self; you  pamper  the  spirit,  and  then  think  to  chain 
and  bind  it  with  links  which  will  not  fit— with  bands 
which  will  not  hold.  Wave  after  wave  leaps  madly 
on,  and  so  has  done  for  ages; — will  the  ocean  cease 
to  flow!  Cloud  after  cloud  sweeps  madly  through 
the  sky,  and  so  has  done  since  time  began,  and  yet 
the  wind  is  raving  now.  Hear  me,  boy !  There  is  a 
spirit  in  you— the  spirit  of  unrest :— -check  it,  curb  it ; 
—give  it  not  way  one  single  inch ,-— teach  it  not  to 
conquer  by  your  Yielding ;— force  it  to  be  still— com- 
pel it  into  peace  1  Once  let  it  forth,  and  no  barrier 
shall  control  it.  You  know  not  what  the  contest  with 
▼our  fellow  man  would  be :  better  seek  friendship 
from  the  serpent  of  the  waste — better  contend  with 
the  ravening  beasts  of  prey.  Remain  unknowing 
and  unknown— seek  content— -banish  these  idle 
dreams.'* 

"  I  cannot,  sir,  even  if  I  would.  It  is  not  the  pass- 
ing fancy  ef  a  moment ;  it  is  the  sateless  desire  of 
the  heart :  it  is  eating  life  away— will  depart  only  with 
that  life.  This  very  desire  for  action  causes  what  you 
name ;  it  is  charactered  by  its  own  flame,  my  life's 
monotony  its  fuel,  and  burns  more  fiercely  every  day. 
I  cannot  chain,  I  cannot  bound  it;  and  if  I  say  *  De- 
part !'  it  lingers  still.    Let  me  go,  sir." 

"  You  will  not  heed  the  warnings  of  experience,— 
you  mock  at  the  advice  of  age.  Boy,  I  repeat,  you 
will  repent  it."  r     " 

"  I  will  bear  the  evils  I  would  brave.  Bid  me  forth 
with  your  Messing." 


Mr.  Elton  shook  his  head  in  sadness  is  he  looked 
on  the  animated  pleader. 

"  Would  you  leave  me,  Edward,  lonely,  desolate, 
again  to  feel  the  heart  a  waste — this  earth  a  desert  I" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  springing  to  his 
side ;  "  I  would  have  you  go  forth  with  me." 

"  Again  encounter  with  my  kind  *— again  combat 
with  the  wily,  or  the  ravening  beasts  of  prey  *— again 
be  torn,  again  glut  them  with  my  misery?  Ask  it 
not." 

"  For  my  sake  1  Surely  you  judge  harshly ;  or  if 
not,  we  shall  be  together — we  shall  combat  side  by 
side,"  pleaded  the  eager  youth. 

"  I  tell  you  it  cannot  be.  I  will  forth  but  for  one 
purpose.  Go,  if  you  will  leave  me :— I  ask  you  act 
to  stay." 

The  animated  glow  passed  from  the  young  man's 
cheek,  and  after  a  struggle  his  cherished  hopes  were 
abandoned.  His  tone  was  as  touching  as  had  been 
his  appeal. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  said  I  will  not  leave  you." 

"  Bless  you,  my  boy !  And  yon  will  soil  this  spirit 
of  unrest  T—you  will  be  contented  in  your  peaceful 
home  T" 

"  I  will  try ;"  but  the  lip  quivered  as  it  pronounced 
the  words. 

The  father  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  and  the 
young  man  turned  away. 

"  Read  to  me,  Edward,"  amid  his  father,  later  in  the 
evening. 

His  son  rose  with  an  assumed  alacrity,  at  variance 
with  his  late  melancholy  lisUessness,  and  without  a 
question  took  the  first  book  which  came  to  hand.  It 
was  the  Iliad— the  very  last  work  to  bring  rest  to  Ins 
spirit  of  unrest — to  reconcile  him  to1  the  monotony  of 
inaction.  It  is  the  very  genius  of  action  ;  and  the  more 
he  became  interested  in  the  deeds  of  its  heroes,  the 
more  galling  did  he  feel  his  own  compelled  quietude. 
A  burning  spot  came  on  hie  cheek,  and  his  voice  rose 
or  fell ;  his  tones  were  harmonious  or  bitter,  as  ma 
thoughts  turned  from  the  poem  to  himself.  Hie  father 
read  his  mind. 

"  We  have  heard  enough  of  Homer  for  to-night. 
Suppose  you  try  these  essays." 

Edward  tried  them  without  a  comment ;  but  his  read- 
ing waa  now  as  monotonous  and  spiritless  an  his  rate. 
The  author  could  not  fix  his  attention,  and  bin  thoughts 
wsndered  fsr  away. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Elton,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  the  book  was  laid  aside. 

There  was  a  long  silenoe :  the  father  looked  on  the 
son,  but  the  son  looked  on  nothing. 

"  Edward,"  said  Mr.  Elton  at  length. 

Edward  started,  and  answered  without  looking  en 
the  speaker. 

"  What  would  you,  sir  T" 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus." 

"  Bear  with  me  for  awhile,  sir.  I  will  retire  now. 
and  hereafter  try  to  be  all  you  wish.  It  is  something 
to  give  up  the  desire  of  a  life,  though  that  life  has  been 
but  short." 

"  I  do  not  ask  vou  to  give  it  up." 

Edward  looked  eagerly  into  the  pale,  sad  face  of  tba 
speaker.  The  hair  had  been  gray  from  hie  earlieic 
memory,  the  frame  slightly  bent,  the  brow  deeply  Untd 
and  the  features  strongly  marked,  as  if  character*! 
by  some  fearful  shock ;  but  their  general  express^ 
waa  a  commanding  calmness,  as  if  the  mind  had  ss* 
dued  itself.  There  were  occasional  bursts  of  pmaaicc 
ate  bitterness,  though  theso  were  rare;  bet  snack  ) 
moving  expression  of  mingled  sadness  and  resolute 
he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  What  mean  you,  my  father  I"  he  asked,  taking  U 


" This,  Edward:  that  you  shall  hear  the  story  of  ej 
life— the  history  of  my  wrongs.  If  you  will  tftsen  fl 
forth  to  those  who  made  a  desert  of  my  Eden,— «.  «rati 
of  my  heart,  I  will  not  stay  you." 
"  I  will  go  forth  to  avenge  those  wrongs." 
"  Peace  T  be  still !  Would  you  join  with  tk*e  te?l 
terf     I  have   struggled,— I  struggle   yet   with    fl 
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fiend.  Vengeance  if  not  for  man  I  Would  I  could 
subdue  bate  and  contempt  l^mjt  they  poor  their  burn- 
ing lava  on  my  heart,  drying  up  its  gentle  tpringa. 
Tempt  me  not  again.  I  would  not  doubt  the  Creators 
justice." 

The  young  man  shrank  back  rebuked. 
Mr.  Elton  leant  with  hit  head  against  the  mantelpiece 
lor  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed — 

"  I  hate  long  seen  that  this  honr  must  come,  though 
I  have  striven  as  the  dying  strive  for  life  to  put  it  off. 
It  has  pome ! — you  can  know  rest  no  more  1  The 
golden  age  of  hope  is  past,  the  iron  rule  of  experience 
most  succeed,  and  peace  has  passed  for  ever.  That 
young  heart  is  boiling  up  with  its  hopes  and  desires : 
it  will  not  be  still  again  till  those  hopes  have  been 
crushed, — till  those  desires  have  consumed  themselves. 
Listen  to  me,  not  with  the  ear  only,  but  with  the  heart; 
let  the  mind,  too,  hear  and  weigh, — then  shall  you 
be  the  arbiter  of  your  own  fate.  Perchance  you  may 
heed  the  warning  of  my  tale ;  or  perchance  it  may 
be  labour  thrown  away,  and  the  wounds  of  by-gone 
years  be  bared  to  your  sight  for  naught.  It  matters 
not;  the  history  shall  be  told, — you  shall  learn  that  I 
once  felt  as  you  now  feel.  Once  felt,  say  I  ?  Have 
those  feelings  passed  away  as  a  driven  cloud  or  a 
passing  breath  ?  No,  no !  though  in  my  pride  I  boast, 
at  times,  I  have  subdued  myself.  Look  on  the  sky 
to-day, — it  is  calm  and  cloudless,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  is  of  a  summer  softness :  to-morrow  comes, — 
the  tempest  raves,  the  heavy  clouds  are  driven  through 
the  air.  I  have  seen  your  eye  upon  me,  fixed  in  won* 
der  at  my  unnatural  calmness,  as  your  quick  spirit 
deemed  it.  It  was  unnatural !  either  a  frozen  seeming, 
whilst  passion  raged  beneath,  or  the  fearful  calm  por- 
tending or  succeeding  to  the  storm, — the  horrid  lull, 
the  chilling  torpor  of  despair.  The  wildest  winter 
follows  the  hottest  summer.  Ever  distrust  those  who 
show  such  calmness :  they  are  not  what  they  seem,  or 
what  they  should  be;  they  are  the  scathed  ruins  of  the 
war  of  passions,  not  to  be  garlanded  with  flowery 
wreaths,  or  they  are  cold-blooded  deceivers.  Trust 
not  these,— 'nay,  trust  none.  Ay,  boy,  trust  none  !— 
not  even  me,  yonr  father, — your  sole  tie  on  earth, — be 
who  has  nursed  your  childhood,  and  would  fain  guide 
your  youth, — trust  him  not.  Wfcy  should  you,  since 
he  dare  not  trust  himself !" 

"Hush,  sir,  I  entreat!  — speak  not  such  fearful 
words!*9  said  his  son,  soothingly, looking  with  anxious 
affection  into  the  speaker's  haggard  face.  "  8ay  not 
so :  you  can  never  deceive,  or  I  would  still  bless  you 
if  you  could.  Do  not  speak  of  the  past,— or  not  now 
—some  other  time.    Defer  it  till  a  calmer  moment." 

"  Calmer  moment  1  There  can  be  no  calm  in  con- 
nection with  the  past — no  peace  till  memory  shall  mil. 
What  is  the  present  of  this  world  I— what  can  the 
future  be  while  the  past  is  an  eternal  Etna,  pouring 
oat  burning  torrents!  And  you  would  forth  to  win 
each  a  past !  Look  you  to  it,  boy !  When  the  pre- 
sent tempts  to  sin,  wink  there  must  be  a  past,— an 
ever-living,  an  nndying  past,  weaving  in  its  colours 
with  the  present  and  the  future.  Think  of  me,— think 
if  the  past,  when  no  crime  wrought  its  darkness,  could 
thus  bow  down,  thus  ever  wring  by  ha  bare  memory, 
— think  what  a  past  would  be  the  work  of  your  own 
guilt,  not  woven  by  the  guilt  of  others!  Defer  the 
tale  f— -defer  nothing— not  the  gathering  of  a  flower, 
the  uprooting  of  a  weed.  The  one  will  fade  ere  yon 
inhale  its  odours ;  the  other,  gain  a  giant  strength,  and 
ge  rm i nate,  and  bring  forth  thousand-fold.  Now,— now 
must  the  tale  be  told !  I  could  not  check  the  torrent 
even  if  I  would.  Remove  one  barrier  of  the  mind, 
and  who  shall  stay  the  cataract !  The  hopes  and  the 
fee  re,  the  deeds  and  the  sufferings  of  by-gone  years, 
rush  on  my  mind  with  a  whelming  force,  and  the  words 
mast  forth,  or  the  heart  would  burst.    Now,  heed  me, 

Hie  son  could  do  no  other.  The  rushing  force  of 
110  etory  must  have  compelled  the  attention  of  the 
•oldest  and  the  dullest,— must  have  moved  the  most 
Eiaexisible.    The  eye  could  not  withdraw  its  gaze,  the 


earcoold  not  cease  to  hear ^-^the  listener  almost  feared 
to  breathe,  lest  he  should  lose  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  You  see  me  now  bent/and  worn ;  the  bright  curls 
silvered  j  the  smooth  brow  deeply  lined ;  the  flashing 
eve  grown  dim ;  the  smiling  lip  compressed,  lest  moans 
should  force  their  way.  Think  yon  I  was  always  thus  t 
It  was  the  working  of  one  day— the  stamping  of  one 
shock !  Think  of  me  once  as  yon  are  now ;— with  the 
glossy  curls,  and  the  smiling  lip,  and  the  gleaming  eye, 
and  the  bounding  step  j  the  heart  mat  dreamt  no  guile 
—the  spirit  buoyant  with  ita  bright  hopes,  basking  in 
a  present  to  which  futurity  seemed  doll.  Such  was  I 
in  youth !  rich,  joyous,  courted,-— loved,  I  deemed  in 
my  simplicity,  by  all.  What  am  I  now  I— a  wreck  !  a 
desolate  rain!  None  tarn  to  me  in  friendly  guise, 
none  flatter,  and  none  love.  As  I  was,  so  are  you  in 
heart,  though  not  in  circumstance.  As  I  am,  so  may 
you  be.  Who  made  me  what  I  am  t— men !  with  whom 
yon  would  hold  communion— to  whom  you  would  forth 
with  confidence  and  love; — woman!  in  whom  you 
would  trust — in  whose  flatteries  yon  would  sun  your- 
selC  Shelter  the  serpent  in  yonr  bosom !  cradle  the 
tiger  in  yonr  arms !— do  this,  but  trust  not  man  or  wo- 
man. 

"  I  stood  forward  in  the  world,  an  object  of  applause 
and  regard.  All  would  have  envied,  had  they  not 
loved  me ;  so  said  a  hundred  tongues,  and  I  believed* 
They  aped  the  shaft— I  sheathed  it  in  my  heart.  They 
only  spoke— but  I  gave  credence  to  their  words.  I 
bad  known  no  suffering— at  least  none  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  petty  sorrows  of  my  early  years  had 
passed  away,  leaving  no  painful  memory  behind  :  they 
had  worn  no  trace  on  the  young  heart  ;  they  had  come 
and  departed  aa  rain-drops  flung  from  the  eagle's  wing. 
My  parents  died  when  I  was  too  young  to  feel  their 
loss.  My  guardians  had  been  honest,  and  riches,  that 
I  deemed  unbounded,  were  at  my  command.  The 
home  of  ray  fathers,  too,  was  mine— an  unsullied  name 
—spirits  which  never  drooped— and  a  heart  that,  like 
the  brilliant  creepers  of  the  Western  World,  flung  its 
flowery  wreaths  on  all  around  ita  path,  decking  the 
worthless  and  the  rotten,  as  the  precious  and  the 
sound,  in  splendours  not  their  own.  I  was  the  favour- 
ite of  fortune— he  on  whom  Nature  lavished  all  her 
bounty,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye— the  admired  of  all 
admirers,  the  loved  of  each.  8o  said  the  crowd  that 
pressed  around  me,  with  their  bright  eyes  and  brighter 
smiles,  their  soft  and  glowing  words.  8o  said  all;  or 
the  whispered  tone  of  dissent  wes  too  low  to  meet  an 
unheeding  ear.  8o  aaid  all,  and  I  believed  them. 
Why  should  I  not  I  Conld  eyes  and  lips  deceiver 
Was  1  not  wise,  discreet  and  generous,  as  they  seid  f 
And  how  could  they  fancy  to  deceive  the  wise — mis- 
lead the  discreet— bring  ruin  on  the  generous?  Oh 
no  I  they  said  the  truth,  and  I  believed  the  flattery  of 
my  own  heart,  more  inebriating,  it  may  be,  than  the 
flattery  of  others. 

"  If  wise,  discreet,  and  generous— above  all,  wealthy, 
what  wonder  all  should  come  for  counsel  or  assist- 
ance f  Since  all  were  friends,  what  wonder  if  I  granted  * 
all  they  asked  1  What  is  wisdom,  if  it  guide  not  the 
less  wise  I  What  is  wealth,  if  it  bring  not  joy  to  those 
we  value  9  I  counseled,  and  I  gave ;  and  eyes  flashed 
brighter,  and  lips  lauded  loader  <han  before.  If  any 
murmured,  they  murmured  not  to  me,— all  left  me 
looking  satisfied.  How  could  people  talk  of  self  as 
the  universal  guide  of  man  ?  of  wo  as  his  universal 
doom  f  of  wearing  away  existence  t  of  being  alive,  and 

Jet  not  living  f  of  deceiving,  or  being  deceived  I  I 
new  no  wo !  I  was  exempt  from  the  universal  doom 
— my  life  was  life  indeed !  I  lived  every  hour— every 
minute— neither  deceiving,  nor  deceived.  Who  said 
these  things  T  Sour  fanatics,  neglected  poets,  disap- 
pointed ambitionists,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  gloom 
and  heaviness,  and  then  complaining  that  all  was  dark, 
and  they  eould  not  see,— heavy,  and  they  could  net 
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breathe  I  GramMers  at  evitn,  instead  of  overcomers  j 
passive  victims  of  their  own  moody  fancies— workers 
out  of  their  self-spoken  dooms.  Mine  was  the  wiser 
and  the  happier  creed. 

"  I  felt  for  all,  but  there  was  one  friend  to' whom  I 
was  more  closely  bound.  A  harmony  of  taatet,  a  com- 
munion of  thought,  a  general  sympathy,  seemed  to 
link  ua  in  bonde  that  time  tmuid  only  draw  the  closer, 
and  that  ao  chance  could  burst.  We  were  aa  one  in 
heart— a*  one  in  mind,  though  I  was  gay  and  prosperous 
and  he  was  grave  and  poor.  I  loved  htm  as  myself— 
and  he  deceived  me !    Should  I  not  say,  trust  none  T 

"  I  loved,  and  in  the  blindness  of  love  saw,  would 
Me,  no  error  in  the  idol  whom  I  worshiped  with  the 
homage  of  a  young  warm  heart,  pouring  out  on  her 
the  force  and  beauty  of  a  first  passion.  In  my  eyea, 
the  world  held  not  a  jewel  worthy  of  her  wearing.  I 
wooed— I  won— though  others  sought  her.  I  listened 
to  her  whispered  words— I  stood  beside  her  at  the 
altar— I  plighted  band  and  faith— 1  claimed  her  aa  my 
own.  With  the  pride  of  a  world's  conqueror,  I  bore 
her  to  the  beautiful  home  of  my  forefathers,  and  that 
home  was  as  an  Eden  I" 

The  speaker  paused,  then  proceeded  more  rapidly, 
as  if  fearing  to  linger  on  his  tale,  lest  his  powers  should 
prove  unequal  to  the  task. 

"  For  a  time  my  bliss  was  perfect*  "my  bride  all  that 
my  doting  heart  had  dreamed.  My  friend  approved 
my  choice,  and  my  wife  approved  my  friend.  Oh,, 
happy  man,  with  such  a  wife  and  such  a  friend !  And 
I  strove  to  heighten  their  regard— idiot,  madman  that 
I  was,  who  would  not  see  what  others  saw  1  Tour 
mother  placed  you  in  my  aims  my  friend  became 
your  sponsor,  and  I  was  more  than  blest !  I  would 
have  staked  my  life  on  that  wife's  love— I  would  have 
periled  limb  and  fortune  to  have  served  that  friend.? 

"My  wealth  was  not  aa  boundless  as  I  thought. 
Knavish  and  inefficient  agents—- false  friends,  who 
would  not,  or  unfortunate  friends,  who  could  not  re- 
pay what  I  had  lent,  all  tended  to  embarrass  me,  and 
an  interview  with  a  person  residing  in  the  north,  be- 
came an  act  of  necessity.  The  fend  wife  wept,  and  I 
kissed  away  her  tears.  I  dwell  not  on  details:  enough, 
that  a  bank  broke,  one  pretended  friend,  for  whom  I 
had  been  bound,  became  a  bankrupt,  another  abscond- 
ed with  a  large  sum;  the  interview  was  delayed  by 
various  circumstances,  my  absence  lengthened  to  more 
than  double  its  intended  time,  and  I  found  my  affairs 
less  promising  than  I  could  have  believed  ;  in  fact,  I 
was  little  better  than  a  ruined  man,  unless  those  could 
repay  to  whom  I  had  afforded  such  munificent  aid.  At 
length  I  prepared  for  my  return,  but  with  a  troubled 
and  foreboding  mind,  for  my  wife's  letters  had  been 
shorter  and  less  frequent  than  I  had  hoped,  and  in 
moments  of  despondency  I  had  fancied  them  cold  and 
constrained.  The  nearer  I  approached  the  home  I 
had  left  so  blest,  the  lighter  became  my  heart;  every 
apprehension  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  gloom  to 
dull  the  anticipated  joy. 

"  Within  a  few  miles  of  that  home  dwelt  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  esteemed  but  lightly,  thooe;h  the  world 
spoke  loudly  in  his  praise.  I  had  sold  him  land  and 
lent  him  money,  for  my  dislike  was  but  a  fancy.  On 
him  I  was  to  call  by  appointment.  I  found  him  cour- 
teous and  friendly,  as  I  had  ever  found  him,  and  ready 
to  pay  some  of  the  money  due,  whilst  he  requested  a 
few  days'  delay  for  the  remainder,  if  I  could  grant  it 
without  inconvenience,  showing  cause  sufficient  to  in- 
duce me  to  comply  with  the  request.  He  thanked  me 
warmly,  urging  me  to  stay  for  refreshments,  which  I 
declined,  giving  as  a  reason  my  impatience  to  return 
to  my  wife  and  child,  more  especially  as  I  had  heard 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  riots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  no  longer  pressed  my  stay,  but  remarked 
with  a  smile,  which  did  not  please  me,  though  I  under- 
stood not  why,  that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm,  as  my 
wife  had  a  friend  who  would  be  sure  to  provide  for  her 
safety.  Impatient  to  reach  home,  I  pushed  my  horse 
to  his  utmost  speed,  thinking  a  little  tenderness  in  one 
of  his  fore  feet  arose  from  stiffness,  and  would  wear 
off]  but  his  lameness  increased,  and  I  found  he  had 


ran  a  nail  into  his  foot,  which  I  couW  not  extract  I 
waa  without  attendant,  nuch  being  my  custom.  I  led 
the  poor  animal,  though  fretting  at  the  delay,  for  the 
lonely  cross-road  I  had  taken,  left  little  hope  of  meet* 
ing  with  assistance.  A  boy,  crouching  under  a  hedge, 
was  the  only  human  being  in  sight.  As  I  approached, 
he  came  forward  and  placed  a  letter  in  my  hands. 

"  Rage  and  indignation  were  my  feelings  on  reading 
its  contents, — not  against  my  wife,  but  against  the 
author  of  the  slander,  who  bade  me  be  at  such  a  spot 
in  my  own  grounds,  at  such  an  hour,  when  I  should  see 
the  false  friend  whom  I  believed  was  with  a  dying  re- 
lative, meeting  the  wife  of  my  love  in  secret,  by  ap- 
pointment. I  gave  no  credit  to  the  tale— no,  not  for  a 
moment,— but  swore  justice  on  the  vile  slanderer.  A 
paper,  which  had  fallen  from  within  the  one  I  had  read, 
lay  at  my  feet ;  I  picked  it  up,  and  these  words  were 
traced  on  the  outside :  '  This  will  prove  the  truth  of 
the  writer's  information;  and  he  who  in  wronged, 
knows  how  to  right  himself.'  I  opened  it ;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  were  my  doubts  awakened.  It  waa 
my  wife's  writing :  1  could  not  be  deceived  in  that, 
though  I  tried  to  disbelieve  the  fact.  I  dosed  my 
eyes — I  would  not  look  upon  the  words  of  shame;  but 
the  characters  glared  out  before  me  !  To  believe  was 
worse  than  madness — to  disbelieve,  than  folly.  The 
note  was  directed  to  my  friend,  who  had  taught  me  to 
believe  he  was  with  the  dying,  far  away.  It  contained 
these  "words: 

"  «I  will  be  in  the  arbour  walk  to-morrow  evening  a 
little  after  seven.  My  husband  will  not  return  till  the 
following  day,  and  your  presence  in  the  neighbourhood 
is,  I  still  hope,  unsuspected.  I  entreat  you  to  be  cau- 
tious ;  the  happiness  of  her  who  loves  you  depends  on 
your  prudence.* 

"  There  was  no  signature — there  needed  none.  I 
stared  wildly  round  for  the  messenger,  but  he  was 
gone ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  horseman  at  foil 
speed,  crossing  a  field  in  the  direction  towards  my 
home.  He  was  too  distant  for  me  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately ;  but  bate  proclaimed  what  sight  left  doubtful : 
that  horseman  waa  my  treacherous  friend,  speeding  on, 
no  doubt,  in  full  security,  as  I  had  fixed  the  following 
day  for  my  return,  fearing  that  I  might  not  arrange  my 
busidess  sooner,  and  willing  to  give  my  wife  a  plea- 
surable surprise. 

"  When  the  first  effects  of  the  shock  had  passed,  I 
hurried  on  towards  the  place  of  meeting ;  bat  could 
not  reach  it  till  after  the  appointed  time.  The  falsa 
wife  and  the  false  friend  were  already  there.  I  crept 
through  the  shrubs  till  I  waa  near  enough  to  hear 
words  that  fell  on  my  heart  like  the  searing  iron  oa 
the  open  wound.  My  stealthy  step  had  not  disturbed 
them ;  and  there  I  crouched,  glanng  on  the  faithless 
pair,  drinking  in,  with  the  thirsting  spirit  of  revenge, 
each  tone  that  proved  my  wrongs.  He  waa  before  her, 
looking  into  those  very  eyes  into  which  I  had  looked 
to  read  their  tale  of  love,  holding  that  very  hand 
plighted  to  me,  and  me  alone,  in  the  eight  of  Heaves, 
and  pleading  earnestly,  passionately,  for  some  booa, 
on  which  he  declared  his  every  hone  of  happiness  de- 
pended. The  tone  would  have  told  that  love  was  Us 
theme,  had  not  his  laat  words  come  with  torturing  dis- 
tinctness on  my  ear. 

" '  Grant  roe  one  more  interview — to-night  or  to- 
morrow ;  I  ask  bnt  one  to  plead  my  cause.  Will  sat 
whom  I  love  refuse  roe  this  f  Why  not  fly  with  me  at 
oace,  and  thus  break  bonds  hateful  to  both !  It  must, 
it  shall  be  so :  I  swear  I  will  not  leave  this  country 
without  another  meeting.  No  one  but  nurse  knows  « 
my  being  here,  and  I  can  enter  unseen,  knowing  tat 
bouse  so  well.  Too  cannot,  you  will  not  refuse  me? 
he  pleaded  still  more  passionately.  I  listened  breath- 
lessly for  the  reply.  It  came :  the  tone  waa  low  sad 
tremulous;  but  I  heard  every  word.  *  I  will  not  re- 
fuse you,  though  dreading  that  some  evil  may  ensue. 
Should  my  husband  by  chance  return,  or  should  otssn 
see  you—*  «  Deny  me  not  for  such  simple  doubts  and 
fears.  My  future  happiness  or  misery  is  in  yoar  hands. 
Would  you  aee  me  die  before  you,  or,  worse,  pine  day 
by  day  in  hopeless  wretchedness  I    Too  cannot  be  at 
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dull  at  an  excess,  if  my  friend  should  return  before  he 
named :  my  anything— his  love  is  too  confiding  to  ad- 
mit a  doubt.  I  will  be  in  your  dressing-room  by 
twelve,  and,  in  the  meantime,  ahall  prepare  all  things 
for  flight.  I  quit  not  the  house  alone.'  '  I  still  fear,' 
murmured  hie  companion;  and  then  she  spoke  so  low, 
I  could  only  catch  the  unconnected  words,  'Fiery 
spirit— will  not  quietly  submit— death  may  ensue.' 
'  Fear  nothing  for  me  or  others,'  replied  her  paramour, 
in  the  eager  tones  of  love  and  hope.  *  To-morrow  we 
shall  be  beyond  reach,  and  no  farther  secrecy  will  be 
required.  How  shall  I  repay  you  ?>  *  Let  me  see  you 
happy,  and  I  ask  no  more;  but  be  prudent  for  my 
sake.9  '  I  will;  and  nurse  can  be  relied  on.'  '  Fly, 
sir,  fly  1  some  one  comes !'  exclaimed  the  nurse,  rush- 
ing from  a  sheltering  thicket.  My  eye  was  on  their 
movements :  I  sprang  forward  to  slay  them  as  they 
Stood,  at  the  moment  of  their  guilty  plotting.  They 
fled ;  bat  my  arm  appeared  endowed  with  more  than 
mortal  power,  and  the  avenger  was  behind  them ! 
Heedless  in  my  fury,  my  foot  caught  in  the  tangled 
brushwood,  and  I  fell.  Before  I  had  risen  and  reco- 
vered sense  and  thought,  false  friend  and  wife  were 
gone.  I  listened  breathlessly:  there  were  footsteps 
in  an  adjoining  path.  I  staggered  forward,  for  my  foot 
was  injured  by  my  fall,  a  pistol  in  my  willing  hand. 
"'Follow  me  I  there  is  yet  time!'  exclaimed  the 

Entleman  with  whom  I  had  parted  some  few  hours 
fore. 

" *  Whither  are  they  gone  V  I  demanded.  <  I  seek 
vengeance  1' 

" '  You  must  first  seek  safety,'  he  replied,  leading 
me  deeper  into  the  shrubbery  as  he  spoke. 

"  '  My  wife ! '  I  exclaimed,  trying  to  free  myself  from 
his  hold. 

"  '  — Is  hastening  towards  the  house,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  a  muffled  figure,  who  affects  concealment; 
yon  must  seek  safety  by  some  other  road,'  replied  my 
companion.  '  Some  bond  for  a  bankrupt  has  become 
due,  and  the  bailiffs  are  even  now  in  sight.  I  heard 
of  your  peril,  and  galloped  on  to  overtake  you,  judg- 
ing from  our  late,  conversation  that  present  payment 
was  beyond  your  power ;  whilst  all  are  not  so  willing 
to  be  bound  for  others  as  yourself.    Come  with  me ; 

{our  servants  do  not  seem  aware  of  your  return,  and 
will  show  you  a  safe  asylum  till  yon  can  make  ar- 
rangements.' 

" '  No,  no  I'  I  shouted ; '  I  will  on,  though  thousands 
should  oppose  me.  They  shall  not  meet  to-night  I — 
they  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance  1  I  will  upbraid 
them  with  their  guilt,  and  destroy,  or  be  destroyed  !' 

"  •  Hal  has  it  already  come  to  that?    I  knew  not 
that  it  had  proceeded  so  far,'  remarked  ray  companion. 
"'So  far!    Then  yon  suspected!'    I  questioned 
fiercely.   ' 

" '  I  have  heard  rumours,  but  refused  belief,  know- 
ing that  you  doubted  neither  wife  nor  friend.' 

" '  Then  the  whole  country  knows  the  tale :  yet  you 
wonld  stay  me.    Back  !  and  let  me  on  I' 

"  I  burst  from  his  grasp ;  but  my  will  was  stronger 
than  my  power; — my  injured  foot  failed  to  support  me, 
and  I  should  have  fallen  but  for  his  arm.  I  had  never 
liked  the  man ;  but  in  my  hour  of  need  he  did  me 
service :  he  guessed  my  meaning  from  my  incoherent 
ravings,  snd  calmed  me  for  the  time,  leaving  roe  the 
hope  of  future  vengeance.  ,To  proceed  to  the  house 
was  to  insure  mv  detention,  (having  no  present  means 
to  redeem  the  bond,)  and  leave  the  guilty  time  and 
freedom ;  so  yielding  to  his  arguments,  I  consented 
to  accompany  him,  and  remain  concealed,  at  least  till 
night.  With  his  assistance,  I  reached  his  horse,  which 
was  tied  to  a  tree  at  a  little  distance.  Meeting  the 
nurse  with  my  sleeping  infant  in  her  arms,  I  insisted 
it  should  accompany  me:  never  again  should  it  rest 
near  the  (Use  heart  which  had  betrayed  its  father. 
Remonstrance  was  vain,  and  my  frenzied  wish,  was 
accompl  ished.  My  child  could  not  have  decei  ved  me ; 
to  all  else,  my  love  had  turned  to  hate.  Threats  si- 
lenced the  nurse's  objections,  and  I  bore  my  child  be- 
fore me  on  the  horse,  which  my  companion  aided  me 
to  mount* 


"I  know  not  by  what  lonely  paths  we  reached  the  cotr, 
tage  that  was  to  be  my  hiding  place : — my  senses  wan-* 
dered,  and  days  elapsed  before  I  could  even  crawl  to 
the  window  to  breathe  the  fresh  pure  air.  The  sudden 
shock  had  been  too  much— one  hour  had  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  a  whole  life  I  Hope  and  confidence 
were  gone ;— distrust  snd  despair  had  become  the 
habit  of  my  mind,  varied  only  by  bursts  of  frenzied 
rage  I  I  demanded  madly,  why  I  was  spared ! — why 
liTe  had  conquered  in  the  struggle,  when  death  had 
been  a  blessing  I  During  my  delirium,  the  treacherous 
wife  and  friend  seemed  ever  before  me !  I  see  them 
now,  as  I  saw  them  then ;  and  the  fiend  rules  in  my 
heart  when  I  think  upon  them,  as  they  stood  in  that 
calm  summer  evening,  plotting  my  shame  and  agony ! 
I,  who  had  loved  and  trusted  them,  and  would  have 
given  life  for  either!" 

Mr.  Elton  covered  his  face,  whilst  his  son  pressed 
his  hand  in  his  with  earnest  sympathy.  It  was  some 
moments  before  the  speaker  resumed  his  tale. 

"  I  was  spared  for  years  of  suffering— sufferings  that, 
I  fear  me,  have  been  borne  with  pride  rather  than  sub- 
mission. The  titled  and  the  wealthy,  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  around — its  pleasures  all  before  them, 
with  skill  and  gold  at  their  command,  become  the  prey 
of  death ;  whilst  in  a  wretched  hut,  upon  a  hard  un- 
curtained bed,  with  bare  cold  walls,  and  no  attendant 
but  a  simple  woman,  1,  a  struck  and  blasted  tree,  for 
whom  none  cared,  lived  on )  And  why  ?  It  was 
His  will — I  know  no  more ;  for  I  had  welcomed  death 
— wished  not  for  life.  Will  time  reveal  a  reason  ?— or 
eternity  alone  proclaim  the  bond  that  linked  me  still  to 
being? 

"  The  mistress  of  the  cottage,  to  whom  I  had  once 
shown  some  kindness,  nursed  me  with  a  poor  but  wil- 
ling gratitude;  and  he  who  had  led  me  thither  assisted, 
as  he  best  could,  without  revealing  mv  retreat.  Before 
I  could  tread  on  the  green  turf,  ana  gaze  upon  the 
clear  blue  sky,  (both  hateful  for  their  bright  and  happy 
look,)  the  objects  of  mv  vengeance  bad  departed!— 
gone !— none  could  tell  me  whither-— but  gone  toge- 
ther, the  morning  after  my  return.  So  well  had  the 
guilty  laid  their  schemes,  that  I  could  learn  no  traces 
of  their  flight,  or  I  would  have  followed  to  taunt  them 
with  their  guilt.  The  woman  guessed  the  thoughts 
thst  were  crowding  on  my  brain— evil  thoughts,  and 
placed  you  in  my  arms,  whom  she  had  tended  as  care- 
fully as  she  had  tended  me.  You  smiled ;  your  little 
fingers  clung  to  mine;  and  my  heart  still  owned  a  tie 
to  earth. 

"  Disgusted  with  my  kind — shrinking  from  again  en- 
countering those  who,  basely  flattering  in  the  hour  of 
wealth,  as  basely  blamed  when  ruin  came,  I  resolved 
to  retire  from  the  world,  leaving  unexplained  the  mys- 
tery that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  enveloped  my  fate. 
An  enemy  had  obtained  possession  of  the  bond,  urging 
the  law  to  its  utmost  tyranny.  There  was  enough  to 
satisfy  his  claim,  and  I  yielded  without  a  struggle,  ra- 
ther than  hold  communion  with  my  kind.  But,  though 
resolved  to  rear  you  in  seclusion,  some  means  were 
requisite.  I  would  not  mingle  in  the  bustling  scenes 
of  life,  for  I  hated  man ;  and  I  could  not  stoop  to  be  a 
beggar.  I  bad  lent  money  to  one  deemed  frank  and 
honourable,  but  held  no  legal  acknowledgment;  there 
needed  none  from  one  so  highly  principled,  and  the 
recent  death  of  an  uncle  would  enable  him  to  repay 
me  without  inconvenience.  This,  joined  to  the  sum  I 
had' already  collected,  and  what  I  should  receive  from 
him  who  had  provided  for  my  safety,  would  more  than 
satisfy  my  humbled  wishes.  I  thought  I  could  trust  the 
frank  and  generous  hunter ;  and  to  him,  with  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  I  revealed  the  place  of  my  abode, 
hinting  a  probability  of  my  leaving  the  country,  and 
requesting  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  In  due  time 
came  the  answer — brief,  cautious,  cold ;  he  would  pay 
the  debt  when  I  should  produce  its  legal  acknowledg- 
ment. He  knew  I  had  it  not!  In  my  wrath,  I  would 
have  abandoned  my  concealment,  braving  detention 
and  the  sneers  of  the  rabble  rout,  to  show  him  to  the 
world  the  villain  that  he  was ;  but  he  who  had  before 
preserved  me  again  came  forward,  offering  to  advance 
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the  money.  I  accepted  the  offer,  assigning  over  to 
him,  in  return,  after  the  payment  of  my  debt*,  all  to 
which  I  was  entitled  :  my  signature  being  witnessed 
by  the  woman  of  the  cottage  and  some  stranger 
brought  for  the  purpose.  To  baffle  all  endeavours  to 
trace  me,  the  deed,  at  his  suggestion,  was  dated  the 
day  of  my  visit  at  his  house,  if  e  placed  the  money  in 
my  hands,  received  my  thanks,  and  took  a  friendly 
leave,  promising  his  services  at  any  other  time,  should 
I  require  them,  though  my  manner  was  rough  and  un- 
gracious, and  I  refused  to  tell  him  of  my  future  plans. 
I  should  have  felt  more  grateful ;  but  gratitude  comes 
not  always  at  our  bidding,  and  I  liked  him  not.  I 
doubted— hated  all  I  The  friend  of  my  youth  had  en- 
tered my  Eden — tempted  to  evil,  and  deceived  me! 
The  wife  of  my  bosom  had  given  the  love  plighted  to 
me  to  another I— the  frank  and  generous  spirit  I  had 
trusted  played  the  cheat  f— those  I  had  aided  showed 
not  common  honesty !— and  the  herd,  who  had  so  laud- 
ed, sneered  and  mocked !  My  name  was  a  by-word 
and  a  jest !    How  couldil  trust  again  9 

"  Carefully  disguised,  I  left  the  cottage,  yielding  in 
anger  to  the  entreaties  of  my  hostess  that  I  would  de- 
part sooner  than  I  had  intended,  and  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood immediately.  What  evil  she  apprehended 
from  my  stay,  I  could  not  guess;  but  she  might  be  said  to 
thrust  us  from  her  door,  so  eager  was  she  for  our  going, 
and  I  marked  that  she  watched  us  as  though  fearing 
our  return.  The  way  was  lonely— the  sum  I  carried 
considerable,  and  I  had  taken  care  to  make  my  pistols 
fit  for  use, — I  have  remembered,  since,  against  the  in- 
clination of  my  hostess :  yet  I  had  paid  her  liberally, 
and  she  had  been  a  kind  and  careful  nurse.  With  a 
bundle  at  my  back,  and  you  in  my  arms  and  calmly 
sleeping,  whilst  I  suffered  tortures,  (for  this  departure 
appeared  the  realising  of  a  misery  which  had  seemed 
before  but  as  a  dream,)  I  set  out  on  my  melancholy 
journey.  It  was  evening— darkness  coming  on ;  and 
this,  joined  to  my  disguise  and  the  change  wrought  by 
suffering,  left  no  fear  of  recognition. 

"  I  had  proceeded  some  distance  without  encoun- 
tering a  human  being,  and,  lost  in  thought,  paid  little 
heed  to  the  wildness  of  the  way,  (a  dreary  waste  with 
scattered  brakes,)  when  the  hollow  tramp  of  a  coming 
horse  speeding  over  the  heathery  sward  recalled  my 
attention  to  the  present.  On  came  the  horseman,  heed- 
less of  the  ruggedaess  of  the  track,  either  unconscious 
of  the  peril,  or  too  intent  on  some  purposed  act  to  be 
turned  aside  by  a  dangerous  road.  Night  had  set  in. 
Save  the  coming  horseman  and  his  steed,  neither  man 
nor  beast  were  in  sight,  and  there  was  no  habitation 
within  miles;  we  were  man  to  man  on  that  dreary 
waste ;  I  ill  armed,  not  in  rail  health,  and  embarrassed 
by  the  guarding  of  a  helpless  child.  I  bad  lately,  too, 
learnt  lessons  of  mistrust,  and  there  was  that  in  the 
muffled  stranger,  as  he  rode  directly  towards  me,  the 
moon  bursting  from  behind  a  cloud  and  gleaming  full 
upon  him,  which  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. I  had  but  inst  time  to  place  you  on  the  ground 
and  prepare  for  defence,  when  the  horseman  came 
within  pistol-shot.  For  an  instant  he  seemed  to  waver ; 
the  neit,  something  held  in  his  extended  hand  glittered 
in  the  moonshine.  There  was  a  whizzing  noise  in  the 
air  beside  me,  preceded  by  a  bright  flash,  and  followed 
by  a  loud  report.  The  horse  had  shied,  and  his  shot 
was  harmless ; — not  so  mine.  Before  he  could  reach 
me,  a  fearful  imprecation  proved  my  aim  and  suspicions 
of  his  personal  enmity  alike  correct.  The  practised 
horse  stood  still,— the  rider's  head  bowed  to  his  neck— 
his  hands  clutched  at  the  mane,  then  relaxed  their 
grasp,  and  the  body  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  dull  heavy 
sound.  I  raised  the  head,  loosened  the  crape,  and 
sought  to  give  him  sir.  He  half  rose — glared  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  baffled  rage— uttered  a  deep  groan^  and 
sank  into  my  arms — a  corpse. 

"  I  was  vexed  that  my  aim  had  been  so  sure— I  had 
but  fired  in  self-defence— I  felt  no  enmity  towards  the 
dead.  What  was  the  evil  which  he  had  sought  to  do 
me,  compared  with  the  wrong  wrought  on  me  by  a 
>iend  t    I  had  no  hate  to  waste  on  petty  injuries.     Till 

looked  on  you,  my  child,  I  was  little  thankful  for  my 


safety.  The  hollow  tramp  of  a  second  bone  in  the 
same  direction  roused  me  to  action.  It  was  probable 
that  the  approaching  horseman  was  a  comrade  of  the 
fallen  man's,  and  I  had  no  wish  for  a  second  encoun- 
ter. Taking  you  again  in  my  arms,  I  sprang  on  the 
robber's  horse,  which  was  quietly  gracing  near,  and 
galloped  towards  a  wood  at  some  little  distance  through 
which  lay  a  path  to  the  river.  The  fine  animal  did  his 
best  to  repair  the  evil  which  his  master  might  hare 
done  me;  the  hollow  tramp  of  the  following  horseman 
sounded  fainter  and  more  faint,  and  long  before  I 
reached  the  river,  was  entirely  lost  to  my  eager  ear. 

"  Stepping  into  a  small  fishing-boat,  whose  mooring- 
place  1  had  learnt  in  happier  days,  I  rowed  out  into 
the  broad  clear  stream  that  showed  a  tranquil  face, 
flowing  calmly  on  in  its  gentle  might  with  scarce  a 
murmur,  and  drifted  down  in  the  current  with  silent 
oars,  keeping  the  shady  side  and  avoiding  the  moon- 
light, tilt  I  had  passed  miles  on  my  coarse.    There 
was  neither  rock  nor  fall  to  stop  my  way,  and  I  dreamt 
of  no  obstruction,  till  my  little  boat  was  suddenly  upset 
by  striking  against  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river.  A 
good  swimmer  from  my  youth,  I  succeeded  in  saving 
you  and  the  money  which  was  about  my  person ;  but 
the  bundle  and  some  of  your  wraps  were  borne  sway 
by  the  current.    You  suffered  nothing  from  the  acci- 
dent, and  we  reached  this  retreat  without  farther  peril. 
Of  those  who  wronged  me  I  have  heard  nothing — their 
names'  have  never  reached  my  ear,  have  never  passed 
my  lips ;  and  I  have  sworn  that  they  never  shall,  save 
to  warn  or  advantage  you,  or  should  chance  throw  them 
in  my  way.   Vengeance  is  no  longer  a  sateless  thirst— 
I  have  striven  with  the  tempter,  I  seek  to  shed  no  blood; 
but  were  that  false  friend  before  me,  I  could  not  an- 
swer for  my  acts.    Tou  have  often  deemed  me  cold 
and  insensible :  you  know  not  the  fires  that  consume 
me,  while  the  brow  is  calm.    Yon  see  not  that  this 
very  outward  calmness  is  but  the  seeming  lull  of  the 
mind's  storm.    Your  young  blood  riots  in  your  veins 
— you  sigh  for  change — you  would  have  all  feel  as 
yourself;  you  know  not  yet  the  tyranny  of  passion— 
you  believe  not  in  the  perfidy  of  man.    I  would  school 
you  to  a  saner  mood — would  teach  yon  to  rely  open 
yourself,  and  acorn  mankind ;  but  my  own  sodden 
bursts  ill  second  my  desire.    You  only  bind  me  still  to 
life— earth  holds  no  other  in  whom  my  heart  can  feel 
an  interest.    Will  you,  whom  I  have  cherished  with  a 
father's  care,  unclose  the  scarce  seared  wonnds  of  by- 
gone years,  bringing  fresh  tortures  to  an  unbalmed 
heart  f    Speak  t  you  have  heard  my  tale ;  will  you,  too, 
prove  ungrateful  and  betray  t" 

"  Believe  it  not,  my  father,"  replied  the  agitated  son, 
pressing  his  hand  affectionately  as  he  looked  upon  htm 
with  his  glistening  eyes.  "  Think  not  I  can  forget  the 
fostering  care  of  years." 

"  Then  you  stay  with  me,  and  lay  my  head  in  the 
quiet  grave.  You  will  not  forth  among  the  friends  of 
earth.    As  I — so  do  you  hate  and  scorn  your  kind." 

"  We  will  hope  that  all  are  not  alike,"  replied  the 
young  man,  hesitatingly,  evading  an  answer  to  his 
father's  wild  appeal. 

"  Hope  it  not !  All  are  alike  (  the  only  safeguard 
is  self-interest.  Love  will  not  bind !  and  gratitude 
does  not  exist !  I  have  spoken— can  yon  dream  of  raits, 
of  honour,  still  T  Then  have  I  told  the  history  of  my 
wrongs  in  vain— in  vain  renewed  the  pangs  of  years 
long  past.  You  take  no  warding  from  my  words— yea 
feel  not  for  a  parent's  injuries." 

"  You  wrong  me,  sir,"  said  his  son,  warmly,  agais 
taking  the  hand  which  had  flung  his  aside.  "  Most 
deeply  do  I  feel  your  injuries ;  and  yon  most  see  I  da. 
I  will  consecrate  to  you  the  life  you  saved— I  will  west 
my  years  away  in  inactivity,  if  yon  so  wish ;  but  do  net 
ask  that  I  sho\ttd  hate  and  scorn  my  kind." 

'•And  why  not,  boy  t  Have  I  not  cause  ?  Have  yss 
not  cause,  if  you  feel  my  wrongs,  as  yon  would  )*«* 
me  think  yon  do  ?  Were  those  wrongs  petty  wroiro  f 

"Not  so,  indeed  f  But  though  some  did  eviJ,»B 
are  not  guilty:  one  whom  yon  liked  not,  proved  tost 
friend;  and  one,  poor  and  destitute,  unbound  by  kindred, 
watched  and  nursed  yon  with  untiring  zeal." 
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"And,  It  may  be,  set  the  robber  on  my  path,  when 
■he  could  win  no  farther  guerdon.  And  tout  sudden 
and  providing  friend,  might  he  not,  too,  be  working  for 
hit  own  good  I"  replied  his  father  fiercely.  "And 
that  false  wife  and  falser  friend,  and  the  cautious 
debtor,  have  yon  no  excuse  for  them  f"  he  continued, 
bitterly :  "  can  you  not  pale  their  guilt,  till  it  appear 
the  hue  of  innocence  f" 

"  I  wish  to  pale  no  guilt ;  but  my  mother— I  would 
gladly,  if  Kmight,  believe  her  other  than  you  say.  How 
could  she  have  so  changed  in  the  short  period  of  your 
absence  f  Forgive  me,  my  dear  father, — I  would  not 
pain  you,  but  I  have  pined  for  a  mothers  love,  a  mo- 
ther's fond  caress,  and  envied  those  thus  blessed. 
And  when,  in  answer  to  my  simple  questions, you  said 
I  had  no  mother,  I  thought  of  her  as  an  angel  dwelling 
beyond  the  sky  I  looked  upon ;  and  I  have  seen  her  in 
my  dreams,  my  guardian  and  my  guide.  I  cannot  bear 
to  link  her  name  with  shame.  May  you  not  have  been 
deceived  ?" 

"  Deceived,  boy !  Would  you  madden  me  by  doubts 
of  my  own  sanity  f  Did  I  not  hear  her  fix  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  connive  to  lull  my  doubts  ?  Take  you 
your  father  fbr  an  idiot  or  a  liar  ?" 

"  Ask  me  not  such  cruel  questions  !  I  do  but  won- 
der how,  once  loving  you,  she  should  have  changed. 
I  do  but  wish  that  you  had  spoken  to  her. — Do  not  look 
so  sternly  on  me.  I  have  often  wondered  at  your 
seeming  coldness — been  vexed  at  your  change  of  mood. 
8ay  you  forgive  me — I  little  guessed  what  wrongs  had 
wrought  these  things.  I  will  not  seek  communion 
with  my  kind,  since  you  desire  it  not :  to  hate  and 
•corn  them  all  untried  is  beyond  my  power." 

"  You  would  not  use  the  power  if  you  had  it." 

His  son  made  no  reply,  and  there  was  silence  fbr 
some  minutes.  The  strong  excitement  awakened  by 
the  recital  of  his  early  sorrows  passed  gradually  away, 
and  Mr.  Elton's  features  approached  more  nearly  to 
their  usual  calm  expression,  though  the  occasional 
lightening  of  his  eye  proved  his  passion  but  in  part 
subdued.  He  was  the  first  to  speak,  after  gasing  keen- 
ly on  bis  son. 

"  I  blame  yon  not,  Edward,"  he  said,  kindly,  seeing 
that  his  son  was  sad  at  his  reproof.  "  In  my  younger 
days,  with  every  other  blessing,  I  too  sighed  for  a  pa- 
rent's love— a  mother's  neck  whereon  to  weep— a 
mother's  tones  wherewith  to  soothe.  I  blame  you  not. 
—But  words  are  vain :  let  us  speak  no  more  of  the 
past — let  us  think  only  of  the  future.  Plead  not  for 
your  mother — my  own  heart  has  pleaded  for  her  till  I 
was  bowed  with  shame  at  that  heart's  weakness.  I  heard 
with  my  own  ears  the  words  that  made  my  paradise  an 
arid  waste.  If  the  past  cannot  be  forgotten,  let  it  be 
unnamed :  I  doubt  not  your  regard,  and  time  has  proved 
mine.  I  am  no  hard  taskmaster,  requiring  compliance 
merely  for  my  own  will :  I  value  not  submissive  acts, 
while  the  heart  cherishes  rebellious  thoughts.  Let  us 
speak  as  man  to  man,  not  as  a  father  to  a  son.  1  ask 
nothing  from  your  love :  I  would  convince  your  rea- 
son. You  offer  to  remain.  Do  you  say  this  because 
my  tale  has  worked  as  I  would  have  it  work  f  Have 
you  learned  to  see  man  as  he  is,  tyrannous  in  power 
—wily  in  his  weakness  f  A  life  or  inactivity,  as  you 
have  named  it,  say,  would  (it  bring  peace,  or  weari- 
ness V* 

"  I  will  remain — I  pray  you  let  that  suffice." 

"  It  does  suffice,"  replied  the  father,  as  be  turned 
•way. 

When  he  spoke  again,  his  manner  was  as  it  had  been 
for  months,  ever  since  the  young  man's  first  expressed 
desire  for  activity,— a  mingling  of  coldness,  tenderness, 
and  sarcasm. 

«  Yon  shall  not  abide  with  me :  the  body  might  be 
here— the  spirit  would  be  far  away." 

"  Yon  should  hear  no  murmur,  sir.  You  said  you 
blamed  me  not ;  and,  in  time,  I  may  control  my  thoughts, 
though  I  cannot  now." 

44  And  never  will,  if  you  yield  your  wiahes  and  your 
passions  sway  til  I  they  have  grown  to  tyrants.  You  may 
check  the  stream,  you  cannot  bound  the  sea.  One  wish 
fulfilled,  another  comes  j  and  the  wild  wearying  chase 


is  never  done— the  excited  spirit  knows  no  rest. 
Peace  is  but  irksome  quietude;  youth  knows  no  hsppi- 
ness  but  in  the  inebriating  whirl  of  action,— it  will  not 
see  that  the  whirlpool  overwhelms  and  wrecks.  You 
must  go  forth,  boy,  to  learn  wisdom  for  yourself— you 
will  not  learn  its  truths  from  others.  You  will  not  take 
your  father  for  your  tutor :  experience  will  prove  a 
surer  and  a  sterner  teacher.  Do  not  deprecate !  do  not 
seek  to  change  my  will  1  I  was  weak  enough  to  hope 
it  might  be  otherwise :  I  now  see  my  folly,  and  am 
resolved.  I  condemn  you  not,  I  would  rebuke  myself. 
If,  with  the  strength  and  experience  of  manhood,  I 
cannot  tame  the  fiery  passions  of  my  youth,— end  that 
they  are  not  tamed,  my  sudden  bursts  have  proved,— 
how  dare  I  to  blame  you*  I  would  warn  as  one 
who  has  erred,  and  errs,  rather  than  reprove  as  one 
who  offendeth  not.  You  scarcely  admit  it  to  yourself, 
you  would  not  allow  it  to  me ;  but  still  the  thought  is 
in  your  heart,  that  there  was  some  defect  in  my  judg- 
ment— some  want  of  wisdom  in  my  acts— or  my  hearth 
had  not  been  desolate,  my  bosom  wrung,  and  that  you 
could  win  a  happier  fate.  Deny  it  not — the  thought  is 
there  1  Marvel  not  that  I  have  read  it  in  your  chang- 
ing features.  Can  aught  blind  love  ?  They  err  who 
say  it  cannot  see— it  sees  too  clearly  for  its  peace. 
You  will  go  into  the  world  full  of  bright  hopes,  and 
brighter  fancies,  and  rich  dreams  of  love  to  all  man- 
kind ;  you  will  return  to  seclusion  a  withered  and  a 
blighted  thing,  despoiled  of  all  that  gives  to  life  its 
beauty  and  its  laugh  I  The  butterfly  sports  in  the  bright 
summer  sun,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower :— what  so. 
happy  f  Ere  evening  comes,  it  is  the  spoiler's  prey — 
crushed,  bruised,  its  beauty  gone,— or  toxtured  to  de- 
light some  scientific  Nero.  And  yet,  I  say,  go  forth, 
for  it  must  be  so !  May  you  learn  a  gentler  lesson,  and 
find  gentler  teachers !" 

"  Send  me  not  away  in  anger !" 

"  I  send  you  not  away  in  anger,  but  in  pity." 

"  Would  that  I  could  tempt  you  to  go  with  me, 
then!" 

"Seek  it  not!"  interrupted  his  father,  with  some- 
thing of  his  former  wild  excitement.  "  I  will  not 
again  hold  communion  with  my  kind,  unless  you  stand 
in  peril :  hate  and  scorn,  passive  in  seclusion,  would 
become  active  in  a  crowd :  I  might  seek  to  rend  as  I 
was  rent.  No  1  leave  me  to  brood  in  silence  and  in 
solitude." 

"  I  have  pined  for  action,— sighed  for  a  stirring  life 
—some  object  for  my  rising  energies;  and  the  passion 
grew  the  stronger  from  your  opposition :  but  now  that 
you  would  grant  my  wish,  I  shrink  from  its  fulfilment. 
I  would  not  leave  you  alone  and  desolate,,  who  have 
watched  over  me  so  tenderly.  Let  me  abide  with 
you,  and  I  will  strive  to  lay  this  spirit  of  unrest." 

"  Do  you  shrink  from  trial,  misdoubting  your  own 
powers  f  Have  you  learned  to  nrixe  a  calm  won  with- 
out encountering  the  horrors  or  the  previous  storm  I" 
demanded  his  father,  gasing  eagerly  into  his  son's  face 
as  he  laid  bis  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"No,  sir!"  replied  the  son,  with,  an  energy  and 
flushing  of  the  cheek  that  made  the  questioner  draw 
back  with  a  dulled  look ;  "  I  shrink  from  no  trial— I 
doubt  not  my  power  in  any  mortal  struggle ;  or,  if  I 
perish,  there  would  be  one  of  little  value  gone,  whose 
life  bad  been  worthless,  actioaless.  I  have  no  sudden 
love  for  monotony,  but  I  would  not  leave  you  to  your 
gloom :  to  win  you  back  to  cheerfulness  shall  hence- 
forward be  my  motive." 

"  It  is  ever  thus  with  youth :  darimr,  presumptuous, 
doubting  neither  others  nor  itself,  it  judges  actions  by 
their  glare.  The  patient  martyr,  whose  glories  are 
not  blaxoned  forth,  is,  in  its  view,  aa  nought.  Eager 
reformer,  too,  of  others,  you  would  check  my  gloom, 
but  leave  untouched  your  own  impatience.  Enough 
that  I  bid  you  go.  Self-knowledge  is  not  learnt  in 
solitude :  where  none  oppose,  tho  will  becomes  a  ty- 
rant You  must  learn  from  suffering  a  wiser  judgment 
of  your  powers.  Youth,  presumption,  and  inexpe- 
rience, fit  you  but  ill  to  cope  with  man,  much  leas 
with  heaven.  You  will  not  find  yourself  the  conqueror 
in  every  mortal  struggle;  yon  will  learn  that  you  can- 
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not  rule  your  destiny  ai.  yon  imagine:  you  are  not 
alone,  but  a  tiny  link  in  the  great  chain  of  society — a 
paltry  item  in  the  plan  of  Providence.  Why  am  I  u 
lam?  "Why  are  thousand!  as  they  are,  if  our  will 
alone  could  rule  our  fate  f  Was  I  weak  and  indolent, 
when  you  are  strong  and  active !  Ton  may  launch  the 
bark ;  but  will  it  speed  on  its  course  in  spite  of  wind 
and  tide!  Can  man  command  the  sky?— the  sea? 
Or  if  he  could,  shall  each  distinct  one  of  the  pigmy 
millions  rule  without  a  thought  of  general  good !  If 
so,  the  earth  would  be  a  fiercer  field  of  tumult  and  of 
wrong  than  the  wise  hold  it  now.    You  are  a  clear- 


seeing  philanthropist,  I  doubt  not;  yet  you   might 
chance  to  tangle  the  web  of  fate  inextricably." 

"I  deserve  your  reproof,  sir,' and  submit,"  replied 
the  young  man  more  humbly,  his  cheek  crimsoned  at 
the  sarcastic  rebuke.  "  My  words  were  rash — my  acts 
might  be  the  same  j  but  if  1  only  spoke  of  my  own 
power  in  the  sudden  flush  of  pride — if  I  appeared  to 
trust  in  my  own  arm  alone,  the  boldness  was  but  in 
my  words;  I  dare  not  the  Eye  that  seesl  I  defy  not 
the  arm  that  guides !— I  would  not  use  the  energies  I 
have,  to  bear  or  to  avert,  as  the  Almighty  wills. 
Though  I  would  not  submit  with  sluggish  indolence  to 
obstacles  that  activity  might  overcome,  I  would  act 
in  submission  to  the  Bestower  of  those  energies,  which 
I  would  not  waste  in  idleness.  I  may  not  control  by 
my  mere  will ;  but,  by  God's  grace,  I  may  turn  events, 
all  adverse  though  they  seem,  to  work  me  good." 

"  Right,  Edward,  if  your  heart  but  felt  its  weakness 
as  deeply  as  yon  would  fain  have  me  believe.— Nay, 
boy,  start  not  at  my  words!  That  proud  look  ill 
suits  your  humble  speech.  A  loyal  and  submissive 
subject  in  your  words,  there  is  rebellion  in  your  heart : 
/  see  it,  though  you  see  it  not;  and  more,  the  blame 
ig  mine.  I  have  borne  my  fate  in  pride ; — I  have  sub- 
mitted, feeling  the  impotence  of  weakness; — I  have 
bowed,  and  not  always  humbly,  as  before  a  tyrant,— 
not  knelt  as  to  a  loving,  though  rebuking  father.  And 
when  the  maddening  memories  of  the  fearful  past  have 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  I  have  rebelled,  asking  with 
haughty  mien,— « Why  am  I  thus  tortured  ?  am  I  more 
guilty  than  my  fellowst'  We  have  much  to  learn — it 
is  my  impatience  which  has  partly  made  you  what  you 
are.  Look  that  you,—*  rush,  bending  even  to  the 
summer  breeze, — presume  not  on  your  own  power — 
and  say  not  to  yourself,  when  far  away, — '  My  father 
would  have  guided  me — himself  he  could  not  guide.' 
Take  warning,  and  not  license  from  that  father :  you 
have  not  been  tried  as  he  was  tried ;  bereft  of  all  at  a 
single  stroke,  when  years  of  prosperous  fortune  had 
ill  fitted  him  for  the  reverse.  Be  warned  by  the  advice, 
and  pity  the  adviser.  Take  heed  that  you  come  not 
back  with  a  seared  and  worldly  heart,  a  bitter  and  a 
gloomy  spirit,  without  my  sufferings  to  explain — I  will 
not  say  excuse  them.  Talk  no  more  of  remaining 
nere . — it  shall  not  be  I  I  may  perchance  learn  more 
submission  in  your  absence,  for  it  frets  me  when  I  aee 

ou  chafing  at  seclusion.  If  I  have  spoken  harshly, 
ueed  not  the  outbreaking  of  a  tortured  spirit,  whose 
former  agonies  have  been  renewed  by  their  recital. 
Return  to  me  sobered  and  contented ;  bring  not  upon 
me  fiercer  sufferings  by  your  rashness.  I  would  that 
you  should  lay  me  in  my  grave.— Now  tell  me  of  your 
plans." 

"  I  was  to  blame,  my  father,  in  this  matter :  I  was 
too  proud,  too  daring :  but  do  not  think  I  can  forget 
your  care  and  love.  You  are  agitated ;  let  us  speak 
of  my  plans  at  some  future  time." 

"  No :  arrange  all  now.  I  will  retire  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  regain  that  calmness  which  I  knew  not  could 
be  thus  disturbed ;"  and  pressing  his  son's  hand  affec- 
tionately, he  quitted  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Iwpatixnt  as  the  young  man  had  been  for  months- 
nay,  vears,  to  enter  on  the  life  of  action  now  before 
him,  he  did  not  find  his  father's  absence  long,  so  ab- 


sorbed was  he  in  the  history  of  hie  wrongs.  Mam 
though  he  was,  he  would  have  thrown  his  arms  around 
him  and  wept  for  pity  ;  but  there  was  that  in  Mr.  El- 
ton's demeanour,  even  whilst  depicting  his  pangs, 
which  had  checked  the  impulse.  With  all  his  regard 
for  his  son,  (and  it  was  little  short  of  dotage,)  bis  heart, 
charactered  by  its  sudden  shock,  made  stem  by  its 
cruel  wrongs,  could  not  .condescend  to  the  tenderness 
of  love }  it  had  all  its  power,  but  none  of  its  beautiful 
weakness,  as  the  stern  and  the  cold  might  t?rm  those 
attaching  nothings  of  affection  which  link  hearts  in 
bonds  that  time  cannot  sever.  Awe  and  respect,  if 
they  did  not  chill  the  love  of  his  son,  stayed  its  expres- 
sion. It  was  a  lovely  flower  checked  by  a  nipping 
wind :  the  flower  still  lived,  but  it  wanted  warmth  and 
shine  to  make  it  bloom  in  all  its  beauty — to  give  its 
petals  their  colour  and  their  fragrance.  It  was  this 
which  had  caused  him  to  sigh  for  a  mother's  fondness 
as  more  gentle,  more  endearing — the  loveliness  of 
love!  It  was  this,  too,  though  scarcely  admitted, 
which  made  him,  whilst  indignant  at  his  father's  wrongs, 
unwilling  to  allow  his  mother's  change,  and  he  was 
still  striving  to  reconcile  contending  feelings,  when 
Mr.  Elton  re-entered  the  room,  with  a  countenance 
paler  and  calmer  than  usual,  and  wearing  a  softer  ex- 
pression than  his  son  had  ever  seen  it  wear  before. 

"  Now,  Edward,  for  your  plans:  if  I  cannot  admire 
their  wisdom,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  clear  their 
folly  without  bitterness,  of  which  I  fear  there  has  been 
too  much  of  late.  The  truth  is,  I  have  lqng  foreseen 
to-day,  and  fretted  at  a  necessity  which  I  could  not 
avoid ;  thus  hastening  what  I  might  not  prevent.  Your 
means  can  be  but  scanty,  foreseeing,  as  I  do,  that  they 
will  bring  po  return,  and  that  you  will  require  frpm  me 
food  and  raiment  hereafter.  My  name  had  become  a 
by-word  and  a  jest  before  I  retired  to  this  seclusion, 
as  I  learnt  from  the  discourse  of  many  who  knew  me 
not  in  my  disguise,  and  had  I  the  will,  I  have  not  the 
power  to  influence  one  to  serve  yon.  You  must  de- 
pend on  Heaven,  and  on  yourself.  With  health, 
strength,  and  a  knight-errant's  spirit,  you  must  go  forth 
to  seek  adventures,  and  win  wealth,  honours,  and  yoor 
lady  love,  aa  in  the  olden  time.  I  know  yon  expect 
all  this, — now  how  do  you  set  shout  it  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Elton  with  a  kindness  in  his  raillery  he  seldom  showed. 
"  What !  silent,  Edward  f"  he  continued  after  a  pause; 
"  are  you  frightened  already  t  I  thought  yon  boasted 
months  since  of  a  well-ordered  plan." 

"  I  am  not  alarmed  at  danger;  but  now,  when  called 
on  to  declare  my  plan,  I  fear  that  it  may  not  meet  yoor 
approbation — you  will  hardly  think  it  wise — we  see 
things  so  differently,"  replied  his  hesitating  son  in 
some  confusion. 

'  In  plain  words,  you  dread  my  raillery,"  said  bis 
father,  mischievously ;  "  and  this  fear  promises  bat 
little  wisdom.  Out  with  itl  I  havje  engaged  to  be 
merciful,  and  you  are  generally  unchanged  by  ridicule; 
indeed,  with  a  generous  sympathy,  you  bug  more 
closely  those  hopes  and  ideas  jested  on  by  others.  •Are 

}rou  for  a  journey  to  the  sun  f — of  course  you  are  no 
unatict  Produce  the  chart,  and  we  will  study  all  the 
routes,  and  decide  upon  the  best." 

"  Nsy,  sir,  you  promised  to  be  merciful,"  replied 
the  young  man,  recovering  from  his  embarrassment. 
"  You  always  had  a  cruel  pleasure  in  demolishing  my 
airy  castles." 

"  Fortunate  for  you  that  they  were  airy,  or  you 
would  have  been  long  since  crushed  beneath  their 
ruins  1    If  not  to  the  sun,  whither  would  youP* 

"  To  London." 

"  To  London  !  Ay,  Whittington  went  thither.  To 
court,  of  course :  you  will  be  prime  minister  before  a 
month.  The  office  of  court  fool  has  been  abolished,  1 
believer" 

"  I  fear  it  has,  sir,  or  with  your  recommendatioa  I 
should  hope  to  obtain  it." 

"  Answered  in  a  good  spirit,"  replied  his  father,  join- 
ing in  his  smile.  "  If  that  light  heart  could  outlive  the 
storms  of  life,  sages  might  envy  you.  B6t  you  think  I 
am  paying  little  heed  to  my  promise  of  mercy,  so  pro- 
ceed with  your  ae*rjal  structure,  and  I  will  refrain  from 
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applying  the  battering-ram  of  ridicule  till  the  last  story 
•half  he  raited.    How  do  you  go  to  town  ?" 

"  On  foot.  I  beed  no  fatigue,  desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  country,  and  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
my  destination,  as  Canwell  will  not  return  front  Ire- 
land this  month." 

"  Carswell !  So  you  go  to  him  I  And  what  may 
you  purpose  to  achieve  in  London  T  I  think  he  said 
his  uncle  was  a  merchant.  You  will  keep  the  ledger 
well,  having  a  peculiar  talent  for  business  of  all 
sorts!" 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  become  a  merchant.  Carswell's 
father  is  a  solicitor,  employs  many  clerks,  and,  through 
hie  son's  interest,  I  hope  to  be  received  into  his  house, 
or  enabled  to  procure  some  other  situation." 

"  A  lawyer's  clerk !  A  life  of  action,  truly !  A 
glorious  field  of  enterprise  I  Perfect  happiness,  to  be 
chained  to  the  desk  all  day,  digesting  digests !  A  far 
pleasanter  life  than  bounding  over  the  hills  at  your  own 
will  and  pleasure !  A  right  sober  plan  this  for  taming 
a  wild  spirit!" 

"  I  have  little  choice,  sir :  I  am  too  old  for  the 
navy,  and  have  neither  means  nor  interest  for  the 
army." 

"  True,  boy !  so  I  must  be  contented  to  see  you 
chancellor,  instead  of  admiral  or  general.  Ua !  I  have 
touched  you  f  you  strike  at  no  ignoble  same." 

"  I  hope  to  obtain  an  honourable  independence  and 
be  of  some  advantage  to  my  fellow  men,  and  to  effect 
what  steady  perseverance  can  effect,"  replied  his  son 
in  some  embarrassment. 

"  Only  an  honourable  independence,  the  fruit  of 
steady  perseverance!  Moderate!  But  I  will  not 
catechise  too  closely.  So  you  go  to  Carswell,  trusting 
that  be  will  advance  your  views  f  You  will  be  a  rich 
man  within  the  year,  for  you  take  all  things  on  trust." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  that  I  had  a  letter  from  him  not 
three  weeks  since,  inviting  me  to  town,  and  offering 
his  own  and  his  father's  services." 

"No;  I  have  not  forgotten  that  he  wrote  to  request 
you  to  send  him  a  setter,  and  to  free  himself  from  the 
obligation,  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  said  civil  things,  and 
made  civil  offers.  In  your  simplicity,  you  think  the 
letter  an  original ;  it  is  but  a  copy :  I  have  seen  a  thou- 
sand such." 

"Both  profess  gratitude  for  the  slight  services  I 
rendered  them." 

"  I  cry  your  pardon !  that  places  the  matter  beyond 
a  doubt.  A  hot-headed  boy  takes  offence  at  a  circus } 
and  one,  little  lessrash  on  most  occasions,  but  better  tem- 
pered then,  turns  the  riot  with  a  jest,  and  saves  the 
quarreler  a  drubbing ;  an  equal  degree  of  restlessness 
produces  a  friendship,  (lasting,  of  course;)  and,  as 
much  of  course,  the  father  and  son  will  substantially 
prove  the  unbounded  gratitude  they  profess.  A  mar- 
velous virtue  gratitude  1— with  an  equally  marvelous 
memory !  The  other  youth,  calling  himself  Robert 
Forroan,  whom  you  chose  to  defend  against  odds  on 
the  highway,  and  afterwards  supplied  with  money,  is 
a  proof  of  this.  The  money,  which  he  would  take 
only  ae  a  loan,  has  been  returned  fourfold,  has  it  not  T 
No  wonder  you  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Carswell 
and  his  father  ?" 

"  This  is  too  severe,  sir ;  you  would  have  done  as 
I  did,  had  you  seen, a  stripling  attacked  by  two  armed 
and  mounted  highwaymen." 

"  No  proof  of  wisdom,  if  I  had,"  remarked  Mr. 
Elton  sarcastically. 

"  As  for  the  money,"  continued  his  son,  without 
heeding  the  observation,  "  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  it, 
and  bade  bim  keep  it.  I  would  stake  my  life  on  his 
honesty,  and  intrust  greater  sums  to  his  charge,  feeling 
certain  of  repayment  if  in  his  power." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  have  a  cat-like  number  of 
lives,  Edward.  Stake  your  life  on  the  truth  of  a 
stranger  picked. up  on  the  road,  known  for  eight-and- 
forty  noun ;  and  who  was  shy  of  speaking  of  his  fami- 
ly !  You  do  indeed  take  all  things  upon  trust;  but 
follow  my  advice,  for  the  future,  and  do  not  lend  on  the 
same  doubtful  security." 

"  And  this  is  the  indulgence  that  you  promised  to 


my  plan,  sir!"  remarked  the  young  man  warmly,  an- 
noyed by  the  sarcastic  observations  of  his  companion, 
though  that  sarcasm  was  uttered  in  a  less  bitter  tone 
than  ordinary.  "  You  demolish  my  atrial  castles,  as 
you  term  them,  without  the  slightest  pity.  I  agree 
with  the  author  who  says,  that  those  who  condemn  and 
destroy,  should  prove  their  skill  by  erecting  a  supe- 
rior structure ;  it  is  barbarous  to  leave  me  thus  without 
a  sheltering  roof," 

"  I  would  build  you  a  substantial  mansion ;  but  you 
disdain  so  common-place  an  abode,  and  call  the  style 
monotonous !" 

"  I  rather  fear  that  you  would  build  me  a  palace  of 
ice,  cold  and  benumbing." 

"  As  the  palace  of  truth  would  seem  to  your  deluded 
mind.  I  would  but  fit  you  for  the  temperature  of  the 
world." 

"  I  should  be  frosen  to  death,  sir,  before  I  had  be- 
come acclimated ;  I  could  not  exist  below  aero.  What 
other  plan,  air,  would  you  propose  f" 

"  A  shrewd  question,  and  a  little  puzzling.  I  have 
no  other  plan  to  propose }  he  who  takes  the  journey 
should  count  the  cost,  since  he  must  pay  the  penal- 
ties." 

."  Then  you  do  not  disapprove  of  my  plan,  notwith- 
standing all  your  raillery  f " 

"  I  could  not  have  framed  a  wiser  to  compel  you  to 
admit  the  truth  of  all  my  warnings.    For  gratitude 

"  Nay,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  Edward,  I  own  I  have  been  hard  upon 
you,  and  you  have  borne  it  with  better  temper  than 
I  expected;  so  let  the  matter  pass;  I  shall  make  no 
farther  objection.  Depart  this  day  week ;  write  to  me,— 
not  all  you  feel — I  cannot  expect  that,  but  write  to  me 
as  one  who  will  gritfve,  not  triumph,  should  his  warn-  . 
ings  be  fulfilled.  And  now, good  night:  a  father's 
blessing  rest  upon  you !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  a  bright,  happy-looking  morning  when  Ed- 
ward Elton,  declining  the  attendance  of  young  Rover, 
and  shaking  hands  with  the  fat  old  cook,  the  corner  of 
whose  apron  was  held  to  her  eyes,  left  the  retired 
abode  oralis  childhood,  and  passed  out  into  the  world 
to  mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life— to  meet  its  trials, 
and  to  bear  its  pangs. 

From  the  night  when  his  son's  departure  bad  been 
resolved  on,  till  that  preceding  its  accomplishment, 
Mr.  Elton  had  never  willingly  alluded  to  the  subject; 
but  on  that  night  the  parent  and  his  child  sat  long  in 
solemn  but  affectionate  talk,  and  after  its  conclusion 
both  remained  in  silence,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  till 
the  former,  mastering  bis  emotion,  spoke  of  the  folly 
of  delaying  a  farewell  which  muat  be  said,  and  ab- 
ruptly embracing  his  son,  and  uttering  a  hurried  bless- 
ing with  an  unsteady  voice,  left  the  room,  having  be- 
fore arranged  that  they  should  not  meet  again  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Elton  had  spoken  that  night  as  if  the  truth  had 
come  upon  him,  that  rebellion  had  been  raging  in  his 
heart  whilst  cold  and  unfelt  precepts  of  submission 
had  issued  from  his  lips.  His  bursts  of  passion  had 
shown  little  of  Christian  meekness-— his  dark  opinion  of 
mankind  little  of  Christian  charity  or  forgiveness.  His 
sufferings  had  been  great — his  wrongs  wrought  by  those 
whom  he  most  prised ; — love  and  friendship  had  proved 
delusions ;  and  what  were  life  without  those  blessings, 
real  or  believed  f  Let  him  not  be  judged  too  harshly ; 
the 'time  may  come  when  he  may  judge  himself  more 
hardly  than  his  greatest  foe.  Let  him  who  has  borne 
such  pangs,  and  borne  them  with  cheerful  submission, 
say, "  I  am  better  than  thou."  Such  would  not  say  it, 
for  such  would  know  how  hard  the  trial.  His  dark 
opinions  of  mankind  were  scarcely  lightened ;  but  on 
that  night,  if  he  spoke  not  with  love  of  his  fellow-men, 
he  at  least  brought  his  scorn  leas  frequently  and  offen- 
sively forward.    Either  the  feeling  bad  formerly  been 
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exaggerated  in  ita-expression  to  cheek  hit  rai'i  desire 
to  mingle  with  the  world ;  or  softened  by  that  son's  de- 
parture, he  was  inclined  to  speak  more  kindly  of  those 
beings  with  whom  fie  was  so  soon  to  mix ;  ceasing  to  de- 
claim against  man,  perhaps,  with  a  vague  fancy  of  thus 
propitiating  bis  favour  towards  the  inexperienced 
youth  so  shortly  to  learn  his  real  worth ;  or,  more  pro- 
bably, too  much  absorbed  in  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
idol  of  his  heart, — the  only  sunshine  of  his  lift,  to 
bestow  abuse  on  others.  His  warnings  against  trusting 
to  idle  professions,  or  being  led  by  specious  words, 
were  valuable  and  judicious,  and  more  effective  as 
being  so  slightly  tinged  with  his  olden  bitterness. 
Alarmed  at  the  perils  which  might  assail  his  son  if 
launched  upon  the  stream  of  lira  with  too  great  a  reli- 
ance on  his  own  powers  ef  withstanding  evil,  and 
ruling  events  by  his  own  will,  the  more  so  from  feel- 
ing that  such  had  been  his  own  thoughts  in  youth,  he 
strove  with  all  the  eloquence  of  an  anxious  parent  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  the  young  heart's  pride,  and 
to  enforce  a  real,  bumble  dependence  upon  his  Maker. 

"  Teach  the  heart  to  feel,  my  son,  what  the  lips 
have,  I  fear,  but  idly  spoken.  Say  not  to  yourself,  *  My 
father  murmured— >he  rebelled,  and  yet  he  preached 
submission:'  the  error  of  my  ways  should  furnish 
warning,  and  not  taunts.  1  will  not  plead  to  you  my 
pangs :  there  is  pride  in  my  heart  in  my  desolation,  as 
in  my  splendour  ?— though  I  bent  the  head,  the  haughty 
heart  has  not  been  bowed.  1  have  talked  of  Christian 
submission — I  have  only  acted  this  world's  fortitude. 
I  humble  myself  before  my  child  to  save  him  from 
guilt  and  sorrow — I  admit  to  him  what,  as  yet,  1  have 
scarcely  admitted  to  myself.  Behold  the  triumph*  of 
a  father's  love  I  the  pride  of  man  is  bowed  before  it  1 
Heed  my  words,  and  bring  not  on  my  head  the  sin  and 
shame  of  having  led  you  by  example  on  to  evil.'9 

His  son  was  greatly  moved  ;  he  passed  from  his  Ci- 
ther's presence  with  a  more  humble  mind ;  the  pro- 
sumptuousness  of  youth  was  checked,  and  his  prayers 
that  night  were  the  sincere  outpouring  of  a  rebuked  and 
chastened  spirit      • 

It  was  long  ere  the  sleep  he  courted  came ;  and  when 
it  did  come,  it  was  dull,  heavy,  and  unrefresbiiur. 
Either  he  had  not  dreamt,  or  the  only  portion  of  his 
dream  that  lingered  on  his  memory  was  a  dim  vision 
of  bis  father  bending  over  him.  Had  be  known  how 
that  father  had  knelt  beside  hie  bed  that  night  with  mur- 
mured prayers— his  eyes  fixed  on  bis  sleeping  eon-— the 
tears  rolling  unheeded  down  hie  sunken  cheeks;— had 
he  heard  his  but  half-checked  sobs,  when,  returned  to 
has  apartment,  he  listened  to  that  son's  preparation* 
for  departure,  stealthy  as  they  were } — had  he  known 
as  be  crept  on  tip-toe  to  his  parent's  door,  that  that 
parent  slumbered  not,  but  stayed  his  grief  lest  the  lis- 
tener should  catch  its  sound ;— had  he  guessed  the 
might  of  that  love  whose  outward  marks  were  so  sternly 
repressed :— that  son  had  thrown  himself  on  his  father's 
neck,  and  they  had  not  parted.  But  he  knew  nothing 
of  all  this— guessed  not  how  much  his  absence  had 
been  deplored,  and  passed  from  his  childhood's  home, 
and  hie  childhood's  guardian,  in  the  belief  that  after 
the  first  few  days  his  absence  would  be  little  heeded. 
He  doubted  not  his  father's  love,  but  he  knew  not  its 
extent— nor  how  often  he  had  been  watched  for,  when 
he  thought  his  return  but  little  wished. 

The  pang  of  leaving  his  heme  and  his  father  for 
many  months  once  conquered,  he  went  on  his  way 
with  a  bold  and  buoyant  spirit,  blessed  with  a  heart 
naturally  kind  and  generous,  a  temper  not  easily  pro- 
yoked,  uniting  quickness  and  perseverance;  and  a 
mind  humbled  bv  the  tutoring  ef  the  night  before.  In 
no  hurry  to  reach  London,  he  eared  not  diverging  from 
the  direct  read  when  lured  to  do  so  by  any  interesting 
object.  A  ruin  or  a  mountain,  a  river  or  a  stately 
mansion,  a  wooded  dell  or  a  gentle  stream,  each  won 
hie  admiration,  and  turned  his  steps  from  the  appointed 
way.  Of  fatigue,  save  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good 
night's  rest,  be  as  yet  knew  nothing ;  no  remorse  for 
the  pest,  no  cares  for  the  future,  disturbed  or  prevented 
his  slumbers ;  petty  troubles  troubled  him  not,  and  he 
a^  4  amile  and  a  kind  word  for  all  ha  met.    His  port- 


manteau had  been  sent  on  to  Wexton  to  wait  his  ar* 
rival,  and  the  bundle  slung  at  his  back  did  not  prevent 
bis  aiding  the  loaded  wayfarer— the  little  child  passed 
contentedly  from  its  wearied  mother's  arms  into  hie 
temporary  protection;  the  aged  grandmother  thanked 
him  for  bearinff  her  pitcher  from  the  well ;  asd  hie 
frank  and  kindly  manner  won  him  a  welcome  even 
from  the  churlish.  His  was  one  of  those  happy  minds 
which  find  or  make  a  perpetual  sunshine  wound  them. 
Wealth  I  rank  1  genius  I  what  are  they  in  comparison 
in  the  scale -of  blessings  T  Even  health,  if  such  a  tem- 
per is  not  the  perfection  of  health,  the  harmony  of 
every  organ,  is  not  of  equal  price.  The  natural  sun* 
shine  of  the  mind  is  the  highest  blessing— -the  greatest 
talent,  for  which  man  has  to  be  thankful  and  to  account. 

Some  days  had  passed,  yet  his  heart  was  as  light, 
his  step  as  bounding,  bis  anticipations  of  success,  and 
his  hopes  of  hereafter  inducing  bis  father  to  quit  his 
seclusion,  as  strong  as  ever.  The  little  difficulties  he 
had  encountered  and  'overcome  had  excited,  not  de- 
pressed him,  and  he  was  devising  the  beat  means  of 
clearing  some  inhospitable  fences,  and  approaching  a 
noble-iookins,  though  evidently  uninhabited  house, 
on  which  he  had  been  gasing  for  some  time  from  a  lofty 
and  partly  wooded  hill,  when  a  voice  beside  him  star- 
tled and  made  him  turn. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  like  to  walk  in  toe  grounds; 
and  see  the  old  house  t"  repeated  a  pleasing-looking 
young  man  above  the  common  class. 

«  Thank  you,  I  should  very  much  like  to  do  so," 
replied  Edward  Elton  with  the  frank  good-humour  so 
irresistible.  "  To  whom  does  the  place  belong  f  be 
inquired  as  his  companion,  unlocking  a  gate,  admitted 
him  into  the  park. 

M  To  Mr.  Gamier,  sir ;  and  my  father  baa  the  care 
ofh." 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  ever  saw,"  remarked 
Edward  Elton,  after  frequent  pauses  to  look  end  to  ad- 
mire. "  I  have  been  wandering  round  the  outskirts 
for  some  time,  thinking  that  if  1  had  the  privilege  of 
the  three  wishes,  the  possession  of  that  residence  with 
a  suitable  fortune  would  be  one.  It  is  a  scene  ef  such 
rich  and  varied  beauty  j— that  fall  broad  river  flowing 
Calmly  en  in  its  ailent  might }  these  rocky  dine,  sub- 
lime in  their  naked  grandeur,  or  softened  by  the  brush* 
wood  crowning;  their  summits  or  clinging  to  their 
sides ;  that  ancient  wood  with  its  deep  shade  >  the  ver- 
dant laws,  and  the  stately  mansion  with  its  touching 
look,  as  if  ef  a  ripe  old  age  s— -yes,  1  should  certainly 
live  here.  In  spite  of  being  notenanted,  there  is  a 
happy  look  about  the  house  and  grounds; a* an  autumn 
day  when  the  storm  is  fallen,  and  the  sun  is  going  to 
burst  out  from  behind  a  cloud." 

"  It  is  very  much  admired  by  nil  the  walking  gentle- 
men who  come  to  drew  it/'  remarked  hiaguide,  a  little 
proud  of  the  praise,  and  glancing  at  too  stranger** 
sketch-book  as  he  spoke.  "  But,  for  nay  part,  I  find  it 
very  lonely.  It  is  a  dull  place,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
world ;  but  my  father  and  mother  wont  hear  of  it." 

Edward  smiled  at  his  poetical  burst  having  given  rise 
to  the  idea  of  his  being  a  wandering;  artist,  such  as  ho 
had  sometimes  encountered  in  hie  long  walks  round  his 
secluded  home,  and  then  moralized  that,  even  here,  on. 
this  spot,  so  lavishly  adorned  by  Nature,  where  he  bad 
dreamed  for  an  instant  of  fixing  bis  abode,  content  wao 
not  an  abiding  guest.  The  young  man  pointed  out  in 
the  grounds  all  he  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and 
then  offered  to  show  the  stranger  the  interior  of  the 
mansion;  an  offer  thankfully  accepted  by  Edward, 
whose  interest  was  strongly  excited  by  the  ancient 
building  and  beautiful  scenery,  aa  well  as  by  hie  young 
guide,  whose  longing  for  change  and  no  active  life  had 
created  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  them. 

"  Always  wanting  the  keys  to  snow  some  one  over: 
the  house  and  grounds,  instead  of  minding  your  work!— 
be  sure  your  idleness  will  come  to  no  good,  James," 


replied  a  shrill  female  voice  loud  enough  to  reach  Ed- 
ward, who  was  waiting  in  the  passage  for  his  | 

return. 


guide'o 


Nonsense,  Aunt  Judith  t  you  have  eo  often  told  ne 
I  shell  be  banged,  that  I  believe  yon  wish  it  an/  «•»• 
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to  pin,  and  prove  yon  a  prophetess.  Let  roe  hare  the 
keys  now:  when  I  am  as  old  at  yon,  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  contented  to  ait  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  never 
atir  out." 

Aunt  Judith  was  beginning;  a  grumbling  reply,  per- 
haps a  refusal,  when  Edward  slept  into  the  room  with 
a  gay— 

"  Good  morrow,  dame !  I  am  so  taken  with  the  out- 
aide  of  this  old  house,  that  you  must  not  refuse  me  a 
sight  of  its  inside ;  and  if  there  is  work  to  be  done,  I 
will  lend  a  helping  hand.  Shall  I  begin  by  moving 
back  that  table  for  you  ?"  laying  hold  of  one  lately  dis- 
placed to  facilitate  cleaning. 

"  Who  are  you  f"  cried  the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  terror— (at  least  so  Edward 
thought)— turning  towards  him,  and  gazing  on  him 
with  eyes  whose  dimmed  sight  prevented  her  discern- 
ing more  than  the  general  outline  of  his  figure.  ""'Who 
are  you !— and  why  do  you  come  here  ?"  she  demand- 
ed more  vehemently,  impatient  at  the  delay  in  answer- 
ing occasioned  by  the  young  man's  surprise. 

"  Edward  Elton— a  stranger— never  here  before, 
and  on  my  way  to  London,*'  he  replied  good-naturedly. 
"  And  now  tell  me  why  you  asked  so  impatiently,  and 
teemed  ao  alarmed  at  my  entrance !" 

"  Tea :  I  might  have  known  that  it  waa  not !— 4hat 
it  conld  not  be.9' 

"  Who  did  you  think  it  waa  f— and  what  could  not 
be  7"  demanded  Edward  eagerly,  his  curiosity  much 
excited. 

"  The  thief  who  robbed  the  hen-roost  the  other 
night !— but  I  might  have  guessed  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  come  here,"  replied  the  woman  promptly,  but 
in  a  tone  of  such  eicessive  ill-humour  ss  left  it  doubt- 
ful whether  she  spoke  the  truth,  or  invented  a  false- 
hood to  annoy  him. 

"  I  certainly  did  not  rob  your  hen-house  the  other 
night,  though  half  tempted  to  do  so  just  now— the  fresh 
eggs  looked  to  inviting,"  replied  Edward  gayly,  though 
disappointed  at  her  reply.  "  I  must  coax  you  to  dress 
me  a  couple  or  so,  whilst  I  look  over  the  house." 

"  Begone  !"  said  the  woman  harshly.  "  This  is  no 
public  for  wayfarers." 

"  But  you  will  serve  me  for  love,  instead  of  hire. 
Positively  I  depart  not  without  staving  my  hunger," 
he  added,  encouraged  by  her  nephew's  signs :  "  nay,  I 
have  set  my  mind  on  your  telling  me  some  stories  of 
old  times.  I  like  to  hear  of  the  past,  and  want  to  learn 
all  about  the  former  owners  of  this  house." 

"  And  what  should  1  know  of  the  past,  or  the  former 
owners  f  J  have  nothing  to  tell !"  replied  the  woman 
sharply,  with  a  sudden  glancing  round  the  room. 

"  Not  tell  of  the  past  f  Oh,  fy,  aunt,  to  say  so,  when 
you  often  talk  of  old  times,  and  look  so  awful  that  I 
am  quite  frightened !" 

"  Be  still,  boy ! — You  will  come  to  evil  yourself;  and 
then  you  too  will  have  a  past  I" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  so  strange 
and  hollow,  that  her  hearers  were  silent,  only  changing 
looks  of  surprise ;  and,  after  a  pause,  she  spoke  again : 

"  Why  do  you  bring  strangers  here,  James,  as  idle 
as  yourselff    Go !" 

"  Not  till  I  have  teen  the  house  and  tatted  your 
eggs,"  replied  Edward,  good-humouredly,  resolved 
on  carrying  hit  point  despite  the  woman's  churlish- 
ness. 

"  There,  then,  show  him  the  house,  and  make 
haste,"  throwing  the  keys  towards  her  nephew. 

"  I  knew  you  would  relent :— and  the  eggs  will  be 
ready  on  my  return  t" 

"  If  you  will  not  go  without.  But  mind,  boy,  you 
bring  in  no  more  strangers:  no  good  will  coine\of  it." 

"  I  hope  no  harm  will  happen  this  once,"  remarked 
Edward,  amused  at  her  fears ;  "  I  am  neither  thief  nor 
highwayman  I" 

"  Highwayman  !— who  talks  to  me  of  highway- 
men T"  she  demanded  wildly,  drawing  op  her  bent 
figure,  and  looking  at  keenly  at  the  could  on  the 
tpeaker. 

"  You  had  better  come  and  tee  the  house  at  once, 
sir,  whilst  the  egga  are  getting  ready/'  interposed  her 


nephew;  and  Edward,  from  delicacy  towards  the 
young  man,  complied  with  hit  with,  though  interested 
by  the  woman's  manner. 

"  Your  aunt  appears  a  singular  person,"  he  remarked 
to  his  young  guide,  who,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
answered  frankly, 

"  That  she  is,  sir ;  and  no  pleasant  temper  to  deal 
with  1  She  never  likes  strangers,  or  to  be  asked  of  the 
past,  though  sometimes  she  will  tell  eld  stories  by  the 
boor  together.  She  is  always  odd ;  but  I  never  saw 
her  so  odd  as  to-day." 

"  Has  she  ever  been  stopped  by  a  highwayman  r— 
she  seemed  to  alarmed  at  the  mention." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  air ;  but  the  can  never  bear 
to  hear  the  word.  She  is  some  years  older  than  my 
mother,  though  not  so  olfl  as  she  looks,  having  nearly 
lost  her  life  in  a  brain  fever,  and  never  quite  recovered 
her  eyesight.  8ome  say  that  her  husband,  who  died 
years  ago,  was  at  bad  as  need  to  be ;  but  she  never 
speaks  of  him,  and  we  were  living  many  miles  off 
then,  in  peace  and  plenty.  My  father  was  a  thriving 
farmer,  and  I  was  to  have  been  articled  to  an  attorney, 
—-but  crept  were  bad,  rent  high,  prices  low,  my  father 
was  bound  for  a  friend  who  could  not  pay,  all  our  goods 
wens  seized,  and  we  were  beggars  I  My  father  went 
to  Mr.  Gardiner,  whose  fenant  he  had  once  been;  and 
that  gentleman  offered  him  to  take  charge  of  this  house 
and  grounds,  and  see  that  the  tenants  did  their  best  by 
the  farms.  So  we  all  came  here ;  and  instead  of  being 
a  clerk  with  Lawyer  Sims,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the 
accounts,  and  sometimes  work  in  the  farm." 

"  — And  show  gentlemen  over  the  grounds,  in  spite 
of  your  aunt." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  glad  to  talk  with  any  one,  for 
it's  sadly  dull,  seeing  nobody  but  father  and  mother, 
and  aunt,  who  is  as  cross-grained  at  may  be.  I  wonder 
that  you  coaxed  her  out  of  the  egga :  I  never  knew  her 
to  strange  and  yet  so  obliging  before." 

"  Suppose  I  try  to  make  her  give  me  a  night's  lodg- 
ing besides  ?" 

"  That  you  will  never  do,  tir ;  I  wish  you  could ; 
but  I  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I  can  without 
her*— though  I  can't  promise  much,  for  she  keeps  all 
the  keys.  If  my  father  was  at  home,  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  the  matter." 

"  I  will  try  my  powers  with  your  aunt.  Does  Mr. 
Gamier  never  reside  here  T"  looking  round  admiringly 
on  a  beautifully-proportioned,  though  unfurnished  apart- 
ment, whose  range  of  windows  commanded  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  extensive  park  and  majestic  river. 

"  I  don't  think  he  ever  has,  sir,  since  the  first  year 
he  had  it — before  I  was  born." 
"  And  how  many  years  ago  is  thatf" 
"  I  am  just  seventeen,  sir ;  but  I  believe  it  was  tome 
time  before  that." 
"  And  what  caused  him  to  leave  it  and  not  return  T" 
"  Some  say  it  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  who  owned  the  place  before." 

"  Why  haunted  t— tell  me :  I  have  a  great  fancy  for 
ghost-stories." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed,  sir,  for  I 
know  little  worth  telling,  only  what  some  old  people 
in  the  next  village  say ;  and  it  was  so  many  years  ago, 
some  tell  one  thing,  and  some  another.  I  have  always 
thought  that  Aunt  Judith  knew  more  than  the  chose  to 
say,  for  sometimes  she  lets  out  things  as  though  she 
bad  been  here  at  the  time;  but  ask  her  a  question,  and 
she  it  crosser-grained  than  usual,  pretending  to  know 
nothing." 
"At  least,  tell  me  all  you  have  heard." 
"  Readily,  sir;  but  it  it  a  strange  confused  story  at 
the  best.  They  say  that  the  gentleman  who  lived  here 
before  was  a  fine  generous  heart,  kept  open  boose,  and 
never  turned  away  even  a  dog  from  the  door  without 
something  to  eat.  I  don't  know  how  he  was  ruined, 
but  he  was,  and  his  beautiful  wife,  too,  who  doted  on 
him,  and  who,  all  the  old  people  say,  was  an  angel,  if 
ever  there  was  one  upon,  earth.  The  gentleman  went 
to  a  distant  part,  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  alive  again. 
Most  think  that  he  made  away  with  himself,  because 
he  waa  ruined.    His  beautiful  lady  left  the  country  just 
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after,  and  died  of  a  broke*  heart.  Mr.  Gamier  took 
possession  of  the  estate,  and  came  down  to  live  here ; 
but  he  heard  strange  noises  and  met  the  poor  gentle- 
man's ghost,  so  soon  went  away  again  for  good  and 
all.  Some  say  Mr.  Gamier  did  not  come  by  it  quite 
fairly,  and  once  loved  the  beautiful  lady ;— but  he  has 
been  a  kind  friend  to  as,  and  I  would  not  speak  any- 
thing against  him."  ' 

"  What  was  the  gentleman's  name  t" 

"  Beauchamp,  sir ;  all  agree  in  that— almost  the 
only  thing  in  which  they  do  agree." 

"  And  Mr.  Gamier  has  never  been  here  since  t" 

"No, air;  nor  ever  will,  I  think.  He*  has  had  all 
the  handsome  furniture  removed  to  his  other  house, 
where  he  lives  in  fine  style  rbut  he  never  looks  happy, 
to  my  fancy,— and  his  children  ail  die  off,  one  after  the 
other." 

"  It  is  a  sad  pity  mat  such  a  boose  as  this  should  be 
left  unoccupied !    Are  there  any  more  rooms  t" 

"Only  one,  sir,— Mr.  Beaucbamp's  own  room, 
whom  they  say  the  ghost  walked ;  ana  there  is  a  pic- 
tore  there-— the  only  one  to  be  seen,  for  Mr.  Gamier 
bad  all  the  old  family  paintings  put  into  a  garret,  and 
the  door  nailed  op." 

"  Why  so— that  seems  strange  I"  , 

"  I  don't  know  why,  sir;  bat  I  hare  heard  that  he 
did  not  like  to  see  them."  t 

"  How  beautiful !"  was  Edward  Elton's  sudden  ex- 
clamation as  bis  companion,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
a  small  room,  gave  to  his  view  the  portrait  of  a  female 
in  early  youth,  the  light  shining  on  it  with  a  splendour 
of  effect  that  must  have  contented  the  artist,  though  he 
had  been  the  most  fastidious  of  his  race.  "  What 
touching  loveliness !— the  beauty  of  the  heart  imprint- 
ing its  magic  power  on  the  perfect  features ;  one  could 
love  such  a  woman  at  once  and  forever  j  she  has  a 
charm  above  mere  beauty !" 

A  but  half-suppressed  laugh  from  bis  companion  at 
this  sudden  burst  of  admiration  recall ed  the  speaker  to 
a  sense  of  the  want  of  wisdom  in  his  rhapsody ;  and  he 
joined  in  the  merriment  at  his  own  expense. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  admire  it,  sir ;  all  who  see 
it  do,— though  they  do  not  look  and  speak  like  you. 
Mr.  Gamier  ordered  that  it  should  be  talon  care  of." 

"  Whose  portrait  is  it  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Beaucbamp's— the  lady  who  died  of  a  broken 
heart." 

Young  Elton  was  strangely  annoyed  at  the  informa- 
tion. The  portrait  looked  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
that,  at  the  first  moment,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  that  that  spirit  had  been  destroyed,  and  that 
one  whose  beauty  appeared  something  more  than 
earthly  should  have  already  submitted  to  a  mortal  fate, 
before  the  colours  portraying  her  loveliness  (a  loveli- 
ness that  the  heart  would  fain  believe  could  never 
wane),  had  faded,  or  grown  dim  from  age.— To  die  too 
of  a  broken  heart  1  Surely  it  could  not  be  I— who 
would  inflict  pain  on  her  f  He  cherished  a  sort  of 
poetical  belief  that  she  was  still  alite— that  they  should 
meet ;  and,  with  a  folly  whirh  not  even  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  one-and-twenty  could  excuse,  he  expected 
to  meet  her  as  he  saw  her  semblance  before  him,  un- 
changed through  the  course  of  seventeen  years,  and 
more  besides,  as  his  guide  assured  him.  Nsy,  he  had 
the  simplicity  to  fancy  that,  by  some  chance,  when 
they  should  meet,  there  would  be  some  link  of  sym- 
pathy between  them.  Well  might  bis  father  seek  to 
sober  him  I 

"  How  do  you  know  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  V9 
be  asked  abruptly. 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  say  so  5  bat  I  did  not  go  to 
the  funeral— not  being  born,"  replied  his  young  guide 
gayly,  amosed  at  his  eagerness. 

Edward  still  continued  to  gase  en  the  picture,  till 
compelled  to  descend  to  the  hall,  where  bis  eggs  were 
prepared,  by  the  woman's  violent  ringing  of  an  old 
cracked  dinner  bell,  and  the  remonstrances  of  James, 
who  knew  his  aunt's  temper  would  be  soured  by  delay. 

"  Yon  can  look  at  it  again,  sir,  after  your  dinner," 
was  the  most  efficacious  argument  in  inducing  Edward's 


Whilst  eatrafr  the  eg^s,— which,  to  do  Aunt  Judith 
justice,  she  bad  dressed  as  might  have  pleased  a  gour- 
met, had  such  a  being  existed  in  those  hospitable  days, 
when  the  quantity  more  than  the  quality  of  viands  was 
considered,— .Edward  sought  by  thanks  and  gracious 
words  to  win  bis  hostess  to  the  furnishing  of  some  far- 
ther particulars  respecting  the  family  of  Beauchamp ; 
but  his  endeavours  were  m  vain.  Either  she  looked 
upon  him  with  a  sudden  and  startling  gaxe,  inquiring 
why  he  desired  to  know,  at  the  same  time  denying  all 
knowledge ;  or  she  turned  from  him  in  sullen  silence, 
which  no  questions,  no  thanks,  would  induce  her  to 
break.  The  graces  of  his  manner,  generally  so  irre- 
sistible from  its  warmth  and  frankness— the  showing 
of  a  kindly  heart,  that  as  yet  knew  no  guile  and  had 
nothing  to  conceal ,  were  here  thrown  away  ;  they  neither 
won  nor  softened  her;  and  when  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  spend  a  night  at  the  house,  offering  handsome  pay- 
ment, her  ill-temper  arose  to  little  short  of  fury,  till,  te> 
save  her  nephew  from  her  wrath,  and  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience,—for  he  admitted  that  his  parents  had  left 
strict  charge  not  to  let  any  stranger  sleep  beneath  the 
roof  during  their  absence,— he  gave  op  the  design,  and 
promised  to  depart  after  taking  another  look  at  the 
portrait  which  had  excited  so  deep  an  interest.  To  this 
also  Aunt  Judith  most  strangely  and  strongly  objected, 
demanding  sharply  what  the  picture  could  be  to  him  r 
and  as  she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  key  of  the  room 
whilst  he  had  been  discussing  the  eggs,  and  would  not 
yield  it,  save  compelled  by  absolute  force,  which  nei- 
ther of  the  young  men  chose  to  employ,  Edward  fonnd 
himself  obliged  either  to  give  up  the  point  entirely,  or 
submit  to  a  compromise.  After  some  debate,  during 
which  the  woman's  words  and  manner  confirmed  her 
nephew's  hint  of  derangement,  she  consented  to  his 
having  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  farther  look  at  the  pic- 
ture on  his  positive  promise'  that  he  would,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  quit  the  house  and  premises  with- 
out farther  parley.  This  was  only  accorded  on  Edward's 
peremptory  declaration  that  he  would  not  depart  with- 
out another  sight  of  the  picture ;  and  Aunt  Judith  took 
her  station  before  the  clock  to  minute  his  absence,  and 
ring  the  dinner-bell  the  instant  the  time  should  have 
expired, — and  all  without  assigning  any  mom  plausible 
mason  for  her  churlishness  than  the  possibility  of  the 
stranger's  proving  a  thief,  a  suspicion  which  neither  of 
her  hearers  believed  she  really  entertained.  % 

"  Very  well,  Judith,"  said  Edward  Elton  gavly,  yet 
half  petulantly,  "  depend  upon  it,  I  return  in  the  night 
and  carry  you  off  for  this  uncivil  behaviour." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  muttered  her  dutiful  nephew ; 
whilst  the  dame  herself  took  no  notice  of  the  laughing 
speech. 

"  Could  any  man  feel  so  oppressed,  so  crashed  by 
ruin  or  by  wrong,  as  to  throw  away  his  life  whilst  the 
love  of  such  a  woman  was  still  his  t  That  love  should 
have  been  earthly  good  enough.  None  bat  a  selfish 
coward  would  have  left  her  thus  to  stand  alone  against 
misfortune  I"  exclaimed  Edward  Elton,  when  again 
standing  before  the  portrait. 

"  Blame  not  the  dead  !  Speak  not  of  that  which  you 
do  not  know  !  Judge  not  as  God,  while  you  but  see 
as  man !"  said  a  low,  and  sweet, but  solemn  voice;  so 
sweet— so  solemn,  that  it  came  upon  the  ear  with  spell- 
like power. 

He  started  at  the  voice,  turning  quickly  round,  not 
awam  till  then  that  his  guide  had  left  him.  Beside  him 
were  two  ladies,  one  in  black,  standing  a  little  in  ad- 
vance as  though  she  had  just  moved  towards  him,  but 
so  fully  cloaked  and  closely  muffled,  that  to  form  an 
idea  of  face  or  figure  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
keenest  eye.  Before  he  had  recovered  his  surprise— 
could  ask  a  question  or  make  a  defence,  the  lady, 
clasping  her  hands,  uttered  an  indistinct  murmur,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  young 
man  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arm*. 
Bearing  her  to  the  window,  which  he  threw  open,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  unclosing  her  hood  to  give  her  air, 
when  her  companion  stayed  his  hand,  saying  as  aha 
did  so, 

"May  I  request  yon  to  withdraw t   Mj  friend  « 
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nibjeet  to  these  attacks,  and,  leading  a  secluded  life, 
it  always  distressed  at  meeting  strangers.  Leave  her 
to  my  care,  and  she  will  soon  recover." 

Cariosity  and  humanity  prompted  him  to  press  bis 
services ;  but  they  were  so  peremptorily  declined,  with 
such  evident  impatience  at  his  presence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  without  a  sight  of  the  faint- 
ing stranger's  face,  whom,  without  sufficient  reason, 
he  identified  with  the  speaker. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  the  woman  we 
saw  below,  with  a  glass  of  water?"  requested  the 
lady  who  had  urged  his  departure. 

He  promised  acquiescence ;  and  before  he  bad  left 
the  gallery  into  which  the  room  opened,  he  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  door  bolted  behind  him. 

"  Is  there  a  spell  in  the  house  that  affecta  all  who 
enter  ?"  thought  Edward,  as  he  descended  the  stairs  ; 
— "  all  the  females,  at  least,  for  stranger  ones  I  never 
met.  Or  has  the  spell  been  cast  on  me,  that  I  am 
-suddenly  become  so  unprepossessing  and  terrific  f" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ring  the  bell,"  said  Aunt  Judith, 
as  he  entered  her  room.    "  Now  begone  1" 

M  All  in  good  time :  but  first,  there  is  a  lady  fainting 
in  the  picture-room,  and  you  must  take  her  up  a  glass 
of  water,  direct! v." 

"  Not  I,"  repfied  the  woman,  sulkily ;  adding  in- 
stantly, "  and  what  could  she  faint  for  V* 

"  Because  she  could  not  help  it,  I  conclude,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  with  a  smile. 

"  People  don't  faint  for  nothing— and  in  that  room, 
too  1"  muttered  the  woman,  with  a  look  of  fear. 

"  What  do  you  mean  Y — Why  should  she  faint  T— Or 
what  is  there  particular  in  that  room  ?" 

The  strong  interest  expressed  by  the  questioner's 
manner  recalled  the  woman  to  her  former  churlish 
answers. 

"  How  should  I  know  why  she  fainted,  or  what  is  in 
the  room  t" 

«  Who  is  the  lady  I" 

"  How  can  I  tell  f  She  came  here  in  a  chaise,  and 
paid  money  to  see  the  house;  and  you  might  have 
looked  at  her  as  much  as  I  did." 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  the  face  of  the  fainting  lady ;  and 
her  companion  would  not  let  me  lift  her  hood.  There 
is  something  strange  in  this  matter;  and  it  is  odd,  too, 
that  you  should  let  them  go  over  the  house,  when  you 
are  so  anxious  to  turn  me  out." 

"  There  is  nothing  small  enough  up  there  for  a  wo- 
man to  carry  off." 

«  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion ! — but  I  tell  you 
what,  Judith,  you  know  more  of  this  matter — ay,  and 
of  others  too— than  you  choose  to  tell ;  and  that  looks 
ill." 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  nothing!"  replied  the  woman, 
with  passionate  vehemence.  "Get  you  gone!  it  is 
past  your  time." 

"  What  will  yen  take  to  let  me  stay  another  hour  t" 

"  You  shan't  stay  a  minute ! — you  promised  to  go, 
and  go  you  shall,  if  I  call  in  the  men  and  dogs  to  turn 
you  out !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  eicited  to  little  short 
'of  frenzy  by  his  opposition.  "Will  you  go,  as  you 
said  you  would  f"  approaching  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  yard  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  must  keep  my  promise  if  you  will  not  be  bribed 
to  indulgence.  Only  let  me  stay  till  you  have  returned 
from  taking  the  glass  of  water  to  the  lady,  that  I  may 
"hear  how  she  is."  ' 

"  No, — I  will  not  take  the  water  till  you  are  gone ;" 
seating  herself  in  her  arm-chair  with  an  air  of  dogged 
resolve  that  gave  no  hope  ofchange. 

"  If  I  must  go,  I  must — with  few  thanks  for  your 
hospitality,  and  many  wishes  for  your  better  humour 
when  next  we  meet." 

"  Which  I  hope  will  be  never,"  she  muttered  as  he 
left  the  room. 

She  watched  him  snd  James,  who  had  joined  him 
at  the  door,  out  of  the  court,  and  then  went  for  the 
glass  of  water. 

In  vain  Edward  Elton  sought  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
concerning  the  strangers.  James  could  learn  no  more 
from  the  post-boy  than  that  they  had  arrived  in  a 


chaise  at  the  nearest  town,  from  which  they  had  taken 
another  to  bring  them  to  Beauchamp  Park  ;  and  that 
they  paid  handsomely,  and  asked  no  questions.  They 
had  come  whilst  Edward  was  contemplating  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  the  shortest— not  the  one  who  had  fainted 
— had  offered  so  large  a  bribe,  that  Aunt  Judith  had ' 
given  them  instant  permission  to  wander  over  house  and 
grounds  alone  and  at  their  pleasure.  To  her  nephew's 
surprise,  they  instantly  proceeded  to  the  late  Mr. 
Beauchamp's  room  as  though  they  had  been  there  be- 
fore; and  on  remarking  this  to  his  aunt,  she  hod 
appeared  uneasy. 

Farther  information  being  beyond  his  reach,  Edward 
was  fain  to  be  contented  with  his  ignorance  $  and  after 
offering  remuneration  to  James,  who  declined  \\  a 
little  indignantly,  the  young  men  parted  with  mutual 
good  wishes,  the  former  expressing  regret  that  he  could 
not  assist  his  obliging  guide  in.  his  desire  for  employ- 
ment in  some  gayer  spot. 

It  was  Edward's  intention  to  proceed  to  the  town 
from  whence  the  ladies  had  arrived,  with  some  idea  of 
obtaining  a  sight  of  the  fainting  stranger  on  her  return; 
but  directions  are  seldom  clearly  given  or  implicitly 
followed,  and  Edward  was  surprised  and  annoyed, 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  oay,  he  found  himself,  on 
inquiry,  some  seven  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
had  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Before  he  resumed 
his  journey  on  the  morrow,  he  decided  that  Aunt 
Judith's  past  would  probably  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
the  present;  and  that,  as  her  nephew  had  hinted,  mis- 
fortunes had  in  some  degree  bewildered  her  ideas,  as 
well  as  soured  her  temper.  Of  the  strange  ladies,  all 
he  could  determine  was,  that  their  conduct  was  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  that  by  no  means  satisfied  his  curiosity, 
so  strongly  excited  by  the  rebuke  of  his  hasty  judg- 
ment, and  their  evident  desire  of  concealment.  Were 
they  old  or  young  7  and  what  was  their  purpose  in 
coming  f  He  did  not  know,  and  be  was  more  vexed  at 
his  ignorance  than  was  wise  or(  agreeable.  But  we 
can  sympathise  with  his  veiation,  hating  a  mystery 
undeveloped,  or  a  secret  withheld,  above  most  other 
things.  It  is  so  very  annoying  not  to  know  everything ; 
and  so  very  inexcusable  now-a-days,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Penny  Magazine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  a  day  in  March, — a  beautiful  day — that  is, 
for  hunting.  The  sun  was  not  so  bright  as  to  dispel 
the  scent  or  the  mist :  the  one  lingered  in  the  valleys, 
— the  other  hung  upon  the  hills,  like  gauzy  curtains 
half  withdrawn.  There  was  no  blue  in  the  heavens ; 
and  the  faint  breeze  from  the  south  fell  on  the  brow  as 
a  soft  and  dreamy  sigh. 

A  young  man  looked  down  from  one  of  the  hills 
into  the  vale  below.  In  the  distance  was  a  long  line 
of  hunters,  fading  to  the  view  as  they  turned  the  base 
of  an  opposite  hill,  their  cheering  hollos-,  falling  every 
moment  fainter  on  the  ear.  Between  them  and  the 
young  man  (the  hollow  fall  of  their  horses' hoofs  on  the 
smooth,  hard  down,  sounding  like  the  rumbling  of  some 
subterranean  stream),  were  seen  a  few  scattered  horse- 
men, headed  by  a  fine-looking  man  on  a  large  and 
powerful  horse,  needing  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  urge 
him  in  pursuit  of  some  two  or  three  couple  of  hounds, 
that  ran  the  scent  without  check  or  stop,  with  a  speed 
that  proved  them  true  to  their  instinct,  and  left  little 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  success,  though  their  victim  was 
not  as  yet  within  their  view.  The  young  man  looked 
eagerly  down  from  the  height,  and  as  the  bold  hunter 
in  the  front,  on  his  gallant  bay,  swept  swiftly  past,  he 
bounded  down  the  hill,  joining  in  the  chase  with  the 
eager  impetuosity  of  an  ardent  spirit.  His  slight  but 
well-formed  figure  seemed  fitted  for  exertion ;  every 
limb  was  firmly  set,  every  sinew  strongly  strung; 
inured  to  exercise,  he  was  as  imbodied  action.  Never 
weary,  scarcely  slackening  his  pace,  on  he  ran  by  the 
side  of  the  foremost  hunter,  most  of  whose  followers 
were  lagging  far  behind,  their  horses  breathed  by  a 
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deep  fallow  field,  that  the  young  man  had  escaped  by 
his  descent  from  the  hill,  which  placed  him  beyond  it. 

"  On  my  word,  yon  are  a  gallant  runner,  and  de- 
serve to  be  in  at  the  death !  Cut  across  that  field,-— 
you  can  burst  through  the  hedge  by  that  old  oak  there, 
and  yon  will  save  a  mile :  I  must  go  round,"  shouted 
the  hunter. 

An  animated  look  towards  his  adviser  spoke  the 
young  man's  thanks,  as  he  availed  himself  of  the  di- 
rection. On  swept  the  chase,  and  on  followed  the 
young  man,  cheering  the  hounds ;  for  no  one  else  was 
in  sight,  the  stragglers  having  given  up  the  pursuit, 
whilst  the  bold  hunter  had  not  yet  reappeared.  A  slight 
check  gave  the  runner  breathing-time,  and  a  view-hollo 
caused  him  to  turn  to  the  right.  There  was  the  hunter, 
waving  his  hand  impatiently,  and  shouting  loudly. 

"There  — by  that  brake.— lay  the  hounds  on  the 
scent!" 

The  runner  did  as  he  was  directed,  with  the  prompt- 
ness, if  not  the  skill,  of  a  practised  sportsman ;  and 
on  again  swept  the  houns>  and  the  youth,  as  though 
neither  could  tire ;  and  on,  too,  swept  the  hunter,  pa- 
rallel to,  but  separated  from  them  by  a  bank  and  pales 
so  high,  and  a  ditch  so  deep,  as  to  daunt  even  that  bold 
and  fearless  rider.  A  metered  oath  at  the  unexpected 
nailing  up  of  a  gate,  with  other  words  of  impatience, 
mingled  with  orders  how  to  manage  the  hounds  till  be 
could  ride  round,  showed  the  young  man  his  dilemma. 

"  Stop,  sir;  it  is  hard  if  between  us  we  cannot  break 
down. a  ream  of  pales." 

In  an  instant  be  was  at  the  top  of  the  bank  ;  when, 
selecting  a  rail  which  bore  the  marks  of  age,  be  seized 
it  with  a  sudden  spring,  hanging  to  it  with  all  his  weight, 
till  it  broke  down  with  a  crash,  whilst  he  leaped  lightly 
aside  to  avoid  its  falling  upon  him.  A  few  moments 
more,  and  the  hunter,  on  his  practised  and  powerful 
steed,  was  out  in  the  open  country  again,  pursuing  the 
hounds,  and  followed,  at  scarce  the  distance  of  a 
stone's  throw  by  the  swift  runner.  Within  ten  minutes 
the  fox  was  seized  and  torn — the  hounds  rejoicing  in 
the  victory,  but  certainly  not  more  than  the  bold  hunter, 
who  had  "dismounted  to  secure  the  brush,  which  he 
presented  to  the  young  stranger,  as  he  came  up,  with 
a  warm  eulogy  on  his  activity,  and  a  declaration  that 
he  had  well  earned  the  trophy.  The  runner  received 
the  offered  honour  with  a  bow  of  acknowledgment,  and 
then,  breathless  and  panting,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  with  a  passing  thought  of  .the  real  wojlbless- 
ness  of  that  for  which  he  had  so  eagerly  sought.  The 
pursuit  at  an  end— the  desired  object  attained — the  sa- 
tiety of  possession  succeeded.  But  he  was  too  young 
and  inexperienced,  too  ardent  and  nctive,  for  such  a 
thought  to  linger  long  —  and  rising  with  recovered 
breath  and  strength,  he  looked  ready  for  another  chase, 
had  such  come  in  his  way ;  but  none  such  crossing  bis 
path,  he  prepared  to  regain  the  road  from  which  he  had 
been  tempted. 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  said  the  hunter,  addressing 
the  young  stranger  with  friendly  warmth,  for  his  eager- 
ness in  the  chase  and  swiftness  of  foot  had  won  his 
favour. 

"  A  little  blown,  sir,  but  not  easily  tired :  I  am  in- 
ured to  exercise." 

"Right:  I  hate  your  lazy  loons.  Tou  are  swift  of 
foot;  even  Stay  nought"  (patting  his  gallant  bay)  "could 
scarcely  distance  you :  for  my  part,  I  prefer  riding." 

"  So  do  I,,  sir,  when  I  have  the  choice,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  smile. 

"  We  shall  be  good  friends,  I  see.  I  feared  at  first 
you  were  one  of  the  wandering  gentlemen-beggars, 
who  tease  one  to  subscribe  to  prints  or  poetry.  Parcel 
of  nonsense!  though  I  did  give  something  to  have 
Staynought's  picture  taken ;  but  then  he  deserves  it. 
You  are  not  one  of  that  sort — sueh  fellows  know  little 
of  hunting." 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  a 
genius." 

"  Happiness!  I  see  no  happiness  in  it.  A  genius, 
to  my  mind,  is  another  name  for  a  beggar — next  of  kin 
to  a  fool :  I  never  saw  a  rich  genius  yet,  or  one  who 
could  hunt.    Give  me  the  sight,  and  the  cry  of  the 


hounds  on  a  good  scenting  morning,  and  all  the  pic- 
tures and  all  the  poetry  may  be  boned  in  the  Red  Sea 
with  Pharaoh's  host.  I  never  will  have  a  genius  about 
my  premises :  he  is  sure  to  be  the  most  idle  and  worth- 
less of  the  whole  set, — and  I  fear  I  have  a  pretty  many 
knaves  and  idlers  about  me  as  it  is;  but,  then,  mv  fa- 
ther had  before  me,  and  the  rogues  have  a  regard  for 
the  family. — Here  am  I  talking  instead  of  riding  home, 
and  all  the  time  aa  hungry  as  a  bound.  Come  and  dine 
with  me :  I  owe  you  a  dinner,  if  only  for  breaking  down 
the  pales ;  and  a  good  dinner  I  will  ensure  its  being, 
with  caDital  wine  to  wash  it  down.  Come  along !  it  is 
getting  late.  A  fine  laugh  I  shall  have  against  Barrett 
and  his  set!  I  told  them  they  were  after  a  fresh  fox; 
but  they  only  laughed,  snd  away  they  went.  Rattier 
was  brought  up  at  the  Grange,  and  I  can  always  de- 
pend on  him," — caressing  a  fine  hound,  that,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  praise  bestowing  on  him,  fawned  and 
Jumped  on  his  praiser.  "  Good  dog, — Rattler !  down ! 
aown  ! — Come  along,  young  man  ;  this  is  the  way  to 
the  Grange,  and  dinner  must  have  been  ready  this 
hour.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  another  horse  to  offer 
you  ;  and  I  am  not  much  of  a  walker  myself/'  hesitat- 
ing to  remount,  and  looking  embarrassed. 

"  Pray  mount,  sir,  without  heeding  me,— I  am  not 
tired  ;  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  may  be  intruding." 

"  Intruding !  pooh,  nonsense !  Philip  Conyers  never 
says  what  he  does  not  mean,  and  would  share  his  last 
meal  with  a  keen  hunter  like  yourself:  betides,  re- 
member the  pales,  and  make  no  excuses." 

"  I  will  make  no  more,  sir,  but  accept  your  hospita- 
ble offer  as  frankly  as  it  was  made." 

"  That  is  right — I  am  no  niggard  to  grudge  a  dinner. 
I  keep  up  the  old-fashioned  hospitality,  as  my  fathers 
did  before  me :  I  hate  your  French  wines,  and  yov 
French  ways.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  French, 
but  to  drub  them  when  they  get  insolent  f  I  am  aa 
Englishman;  and  one  English  hunter  is  worth  all  the 
French  counts  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be.  I 
don't  like  anything  French ;  but  give  my  friends  a 
good  fat  sirloin,  and  fine  old  Port  and  Madeira.  Phil 
Conyers  would  never  ask  any  one  to  dinner  whom  be 
did  not  wish  to  see,  and  never  stint  a  friend  to  a  bot- 
tle." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  kindness  and  hospitality, 
sir,"  remarked  his  guest,  repressing  a  smile  at  the 
squire's  harangue,  who  had  grown  warm  in  his  abuse 
of  the  French,  whose  wines,  cookery,  and  manners, 
he  most  cordially  detested,  without  having  by  any 
means  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  fit  him  for  the  office 
of judge. 

"  There  is  the  Grange !"  exclaimed  the  squire,  with 
honest  pride,  checking  his  horse  as  abruptly  as  his 
discourse,  (a  dissertation  on  drawing  covers,)  to  point 
out  the  irregular  mansion  to  his  stranger  guest.  "  The 
Conyerses  have  held  it  these  four  hundred  years,  and 
more." 

The  young  man's  praise  was  sufficiently  warm  to 
content  the  squire,  who  again  put  hia  horse  in  motion, 
and  would  have  recurred  to  the  skill  required  in  a 
huntsman,  had  not  his  guest  inquired  how  many  miles 
they  were  from  the  town  of  Woxton. 

"  Ten,  at  least,  as  the  crow  flies;  more  bj  the  car* 
ri  age-road." 

"  Indeed  {—-that  is  unlucky  I  Do  yon  think,  air,  I 
could  hire  a  horse  in  the  village?  for,  despite  my 
boasting,  I  should  not  like  to  walk  so  many  miles  to- 
night." 

"  Were  you  going  to  Wexton,  then,  when  you  joined 
the  chase  ?  It  has  taken  you  many  mile*  out  of  your 
way." 

"  I  never  considered  that,  and  scarcely  regret  it 
after  such  a  glorious  run." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  it,"  replied  the 
sou  ire,  delighted  at  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  ran, 
or  which  he  considered  himself  the  hero.  "  You  shall 
sleep  at  the  Grange  to-night,  and  ride  one  of  my  horses 
to  Wexton  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  the  offer  is  too  delightful  to  be 
willingly  declined;  but,  unluckily,  my  portmanteau  is 
at  Wexton." 
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"  Never  heed  that :  I  can  supply  you." 

The  whole  tribe  of dogs  came  out,  as  usual,  to  leap 
on  the  squire,  and  bark  at  the  stranger.  By 'dint  of 
oaiag  whip  and  voice,  the  former  reached  the  hall- 
door  without  falling  over  any  ;  and  the  latter  meeting 
their  attache  with  boldneaa,  and  their  fawning  with 
encouragement,  at  once  established  himself  as  a 
friend  in  their  estimation, — a  circumstance  which 
caused  the  squire  to  look  with  increasing  favour  on 
his  guest 

"  I  had  better  show  you  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Conyers, 
stamping  with  hia  thick  boots  up  the  heavy  oak  stair- 
case, and  throwing  open  the  door  of  a  large  dark  pa- 
neled room  with  a  force  that  would  have  annihilated 
a  nervous  invalid. 

"Well,  Mabel,  how  is  your  headache?  Take  to 
hunting,  child,  and  you  would  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words ;— ■ don't  be  shy ;  but  come  out  of  the 
corner,  and  welcome  the  guest  I  have  brought  you 
home.*' 

The  gentle  Mabel,  half  blushing,  half  smiling  at  his 
address,  for  she  had  lost  some  of  her  timidity,  came 
out  from  the  recess  of  the  window  where  she  had  been 
sitting  at  work,  and  courtsied  to  the  stranger,  who — 
shame  to  his  manners ! — forgot  to  bow  in  return ;  so 
surprised  was  he  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  girl  before 
him  (having  taken  for  granted  that  his  host  had  no 
daughter),  and  so  annoyed  as  he  glanced  at  his  dirty 
boots,  considering  how  ill  suited  was  the  state  of  his 
apparel  for  s  lady's  drawing-room. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  my  dress ! — I  had  no 
idea  I  was  to  be  introduced  to  a  lady  1"  stammered 
out  the  atranger,who  had  all  the  formal  respect  of  that 
period  for  the  female  sex,  and  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
nis  life,  presented  to  a  young  and  lovely  girl  of  his  own 
station  in  society. 

"  Never  mind  your  dress  ?"  replied  the  squire,  little 
caring  for  such  things  himself;  "  depend  upon  it,  she 
will  not  look  enough  to  know  you  a  week  hence,  and 
will  not  heed  how  you  are  dressed." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mabel,  with  an  unflatter- 
ing simplicity  which  her  hearer  would  have  dispensed 
with. 

"  Besides,  you  shall  have  the  choice  «f  my  wardrobe 
— embroidered  waistcoats,  velvet  coats,  sword,  bag  and 
wig." 

"  I  fear  your  kind  offer  will  little  advantage  me," 
replied  his  guest  with  recovered  ease  and  gayetv, 
glancing  with  an  arch  smile  at  the  tall  and  portly 
squire,  nearly  double  his  size. 

Mr.  Conyers  laughed  a  long,  loud  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  the  slight  figure  of  his  guest  in  his  fulf-sised  appa- 
rel ;  and  even  Mabel  smiled  at  the  thought,  won  to 
look  at  the  stranger  by  the  archness  and  sweetness  of 
his  tones,  so  different  from  the  rough,  unmodulated 
voices  that  usually  met  her  ear. 

"  Then  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done,"  said  the 
squire,  still  laughing.  "  The  best  I  can  offer  is,  that 
James  shall  rub  you  down  to  the  most  advantage,  and 
put  fresh  powder  in  your  hair,  whilst  we  will  engage 
not  to  bo  critical; — but  make  haste,  for  dinner  waits." 

"Oh,  come:  you  do  very  well,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  host,  as  the  stranger  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room  bat  a  few  moments  after  himself. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  verdict  in  my  favour,"  replied 
the  young  man  with  his  wonted  and  winning  smile. 

"  I  could  not  have  said  otherwise,"  remarked  the 
squire,  bluntly,  really  gazing  with  admiration  on  the 
graceful  figure,  bright  hazel  eye,  dark  brown  curling 
hair,  and  animated  features  of  his  guest. — "  By  the 
way,  Mabel  has  reminded  me  of  a  sad  omission ;— I 
never  introduced  you,  seeming  to  take  to  you  as  if  we 
had  met  before.  But  it  is  rather  awkward  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  your  name." 
"Edward  Elton,  sir." 

"And  this  is  Mabel  Conyers — my  only  daughter— 
the  most  timid  of  the  timid.  I  shall  marvel  if  she  looks 
at  you  enough  to  know  if  you  are  old  or  young— sim- 
pleton as  she  is  1" 

«  You  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  I  was  growing 
jtrite  bold,"  said  his  blushing  child. 


,"  Did  If—then  I  fear  I  said  what  was  not  quite  the 

truth ;  and  it  is  not  often  Philip  Conyers  can  be  accused 
of  that.  But  there  is  dinner ;  so  march  you  down, 
Mabel,  and  I  will  put  off  chiding  till  another  time." 

And  down  marched  Mabel,  the  gentlemen  follow- 
ing,— handing  the  ladies  not  being  the  fashion  of  those 
times  in  a  retired  country  neighbourhood.  The  dinner 
(delayed  for  the  squire)  was  concluded,  having  been 
done  ample  justice  to  by  the  hunters ;  and  still  Mabel 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  doing  its  honours,  though 
the  conversation  turned  much  on  hunting,  and  she,  as 
a  gentle,  generous  woman,  bestowed  her  sympathy 
upon  the  hunted,  notwithstanding  her  father's  remem- 
brance that  she  had  but  lately  lost  some  favourite 
chicken  through  Reynard's  voracity,  and  that  he  had 
seen  even  her  cheek  flush  and  her  eye  kindle  when 
the  train  of  hounds  and  hunters  swept  on  before  her. 

"  All  looked  so  esger  and  so  happy,  I  forgot  for  the 
moment  what  the  poor  fox  most  suffer." 

"Poor  foxf — why,  my  tittle  Mabel,  you  are  too 
kind-hearted  by  haJrl— who^vould  think  of  pitying  a 
fox  f  If  we  did  not  hunt  him,  he  would  die  in  tortures 
in  a  trap,  or  pine  away  in  old  age.  Besides,  he  likes 
it.  I  am  sure  he  does !"  he  reiterated  more  loudly,  as 
he  marked  the  half  smile  on  the  lips  of  his  guest  and 
daughter. 

"  I  never  heard  one  say  he  did  not,"  remarked  Ed- 
ward gayly,  turning  the  conversation,  which  he  fancied 
might  weary  his  fair  hostess,  who  still  lingered  on,  un- 
conscious of  a  longer  stay  than  usual,  so  well  had  the 
young  stranger's  animated  remarks  beguiled  the  time. 
But  clocks  were  not  then  stayed  from  striking,  lest  the 
flight  of  time,  thus  frequently  brought  before  the  mind, 
should  dull  the  thoughtless;  and  Mabel  started  when 
she  found,  from  the  warning  tone  of  the  old  horologe, 
how  long  she  had  lingered  in  the  dining-room. 
,  «•  Fill  your  glass  I"  said  the  squire  to  his  guest,  press- 
ing more  wine  upon  him  with  the  hospitality  of  those 
olden  times. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  with  cour- 
teous firmness.  "  I  have  mixed  but  little  with  the 
world,  and  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  drink 
deep." 

"  You  shall  have  your  way.  If  my  friends  lake  to  be 
carried  to  bed,  instead  of  walking,  I  am  not  the  man 
to  balk  them;  but  I  an)  no  drinker  when  by  myself. 
Suppose  we  go  to  the  stable,  then  ;  I  want  to  see  how 
Staynought  is  after  this  chase,  and  if  the  hounds  have 
had  their  dinner,  and  been  sent  to  Barrett's,  as  I  or- 
dered.   After  that,  Mabel  shall  give  us  tea." 

Mabel  did  give  them  tea,  and  presided  at  the  supper- 
table  ;  and  so  frank  snd  animated  was  the  stranger's 
manner,  yet  withal  so  attentive  and  respectful  to  father 
and  daughter,  that  his  being  unknown  till  that  evening 
was  forgotten.  The  very  dogs  fawned  upon  him  as  on 
an  old  acquaintance.  The  squire  declared  him  to  be  a 
fine  young  fellow  ;  and  the  timid  Mabel  would  have  re- 
cognised nim  had  she  not  seen  him  again  for  months. 

And  what  thought  Edward  Elton  of  nis  new  acquaint- 
ance f  We  have  seen  that  be  was  inclined  to  look  on 
sill  things  through  a  rose-coloured  medium : — no  won- 
der then  that  the  warmth  of  the  squire  had  won  his 
heart,  whilst  the  gentle  Mabel,  with  her  soft  and  touch- 
ing loveliness,  seemed  to  him  aa  one  of  the  fairy  forms 
of  which  he  had  occasionally  dreamt  when  resting  on 
the  greensward  in  some  sheltered  glade,— a  brighter 
being  than  had  ever  yet  crossed  his  path. 

Female  forms  flitted  before  him  in  his  slumbers. 
Aunt  Judith  came,  with  her  harsh  tones  and  her  keen  - 
look,  waving  her  arm  towards  him  with  a  fury's  wrath ; 
but  one  with  a  gliding,  graceful  motion  came  between, 
and  the  arm  dropped  weak  and  harmless  1  The  figure 
was  closely  muffled,  as  hers  who  had  fainted :  he  knelt 
before  it,  praying  to  see  her  face  I  The  hood  was 
raised,  and  disclosed  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  portrait 
at  Beauchamp  Park,  and  he  thought  the  eyes  were 
turned  on  him  in  love.  Even  while  he  looked,  her 
more  than  earthly  beauty  faded  to  the  hues  of  death— > 
the  cloak  became  a  shroud — and  the  dweller  of  the 
dark  grave  stood  before  him !  She  passed  from  his 
sight  as  a  wreath  of  mist,  and  Mabel  stood  an  her  place, 
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with  a  gentle  and  confiding  look,  and  a  quiet,  dove-like 
beauty,  preferable,  in  hU  eyes,  to  the  brightness  of  the 
former  vision  1  He  held  her  hand  in  his — he  whispered 
low  soft  words,  and  listened  for  her  answer ; — before 
it  came,  his  father  rushed  between  and  parted  them ! 
Then  succeeded!  a  strange  confusion ;  many  figures 

Eassed — some  looking  on  him  kindly,  some  in  wrath ; — 
ut  he  could  distinguish  no  features,  till  Robert  For- 
mal), the  young  man  whom  he  had  defended,  and  the 
highwayman  from  whom  he  bad  defended  him,  stood 
before  him. 

So  slumber  wove  her  minded  web,  till,  roused  by 
inharmonious  voices  beneath  his  window,  he  started  up 
in  his  bed— gazed  round  in  wonder — rubbed  his  eyes, 
to  be  sure  that  he  no  longer  slept— and,  after  some 
moments  of  consideration,  comprehended  where  he 
was,  and  how  he  had  pome  thither  1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whilst  dressing,  the  dream  of  the  night  before  re- 
curred to  his  mind  j  but  not  able  to  unravel  its  tangled 
web,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind,  and  de- 
scended to  the  breakfast-room,  the  dining  apartment  of 
the  preceding  day.  The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
chase  had  produced  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  and  sleep 
bad  brought  before  him,  as  in  a  mental  phantasmago- 
ria, the  scenes  and  the  persons  he  had  encountered 
daring  his  short  life ;  but  the  machinery  being  out  of 
order,  there  had  been  a  sad  want  of  harmony  in  dis- 
tances, and  lights,  and  shadows,-— a  crowding  and 
mingling  of  all  together,  creating  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion. That  Aunt  Judith,  and  the  fainting  lady,  and 
the  portrait,  should  have  been  prominent  figures  in  the 
virioned  confusion,  was  not  strange,  for  there  was 
mystery  attaching  to  each ;  but  why  the  gentle  and  sin- 
gle-minded Mabel  should  have  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  the  vision,  or  appeared  in  connection  with  those 
singular  personages,  was  not  so  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  till,  on  his  entering  the  breakfast  room,  where  she 
was  administering  at  the  tea-table,  he  was  struck  with 
a  real  or  fancied  likeness  to  the  admired  portrait.  80 
■light,  however,  was  the  resemblance  (being  only  an 
occasional  look,  not  a  general  similarity)  that  he 
sometimes  doubted  its  reality,  holdinf  it  but  a  fancy 
engendered  by  his  dream,  and  not  worthy  of  farther 
thought  The  portrait  was  beautiful  and  brilliant,  with 
something  of  a  fo$y  air ;  Mabel,  soft  and  lovely, — look- 
ing up,  when  she  ventured  to  look,  with  a  touching 
sweetness  that  asked  for  pity,  and  won  regard. 

"Plague  take  that  colt!"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
%  starting  up  from  the  breakfast-table  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  repast,  and  approaching  the  window. 
«  He  will  never  be  properly  broken,  fit  for  hunting,  he 
is  so  hot  and  reatiff." 

"  It  is  a  fine  animal !"  remarked  Edward,  having  fol- 
lowed his  host. 

"  Yea.  I  gave  fifty  guineas  for  him  a  year  ago';  but 
Dawkins  cannot  break  him,  though  famous  for  taming 
the  wildest.  I  believe  I  must  let  him  have  him  to  send 
down  into  the  West  to  his  brother ;  for  his  name  is  up 
here,  and  no  one  will  mount  him.  Thirty  guineas  is 
little ;  but  I  could  not  recommend  him.  No  one  but 
Dawkins  dares  ride  him ;  and  he  has  been  thrown  twice, 
and  cannot  manage  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  his  present  rider  goes  the  right  way 
to  work,"  observed  his  guest. 

"  Indeed  !  Dawkins  is  noted  as  the  beat  breaker- 
|n  for  milea  round,"  remarked  the  squire,  rather  peev- 
ishly. "  Perhaps  you  have  horses  of  your  own,  and 
superior  jockeys  f" 

"  I  have  no  horse,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  gallant 
■teed  is  still  to  me  an  object  of  desire,  instead  of  pos- 


vhiuh>" 

"  Poor  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Conyers, compassionately, 

forgetting  to  feel  offended  at  the  presumption  of  one  who 

tad  no  stud  giving  an  opinion,  in  his  pity  at  his  being 

lorseless  $  the  which,  as  an  inveterate  hunter,  unwil- 


ling, and,  from  disuse,  unable  to  walk,  be  considered 
one  of  the  mighty  misfortunes  of  this  life. 

"  He  will  be  thrown  1"  exclaimed  Mabel,  in  alarm, 
as  the  horse  reared,  kicked,  and  curveted  in  no  gentle 
manner. 

"  Be  under  no  alarm,  Miss  Conyers  I  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  that  rider  will  provoke  his  horse  to  more 
than  he  can  well  endure." 

The  squire  turned  a  quick  and  not  well-pleased  glance 
at  the  speaker,  remarking  pettishly,  "  Suppose  yoa  try 
him  yourself,  young  man." 

"Readily,  sirl  with  your  permission,"  replied  his 
guest,  meeting  his  gase  with  a  steady  look,  his  cheek 
Bushing  at  the  tone  still  more  than  the  words. 

"  Do  not  try !  Pray  do  not  try  1"  pleaded  Mabel 
earnestly,  forgetting  her  shyness  in  her  fear  of  an  ac- 
cident. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  Miss  Conyers,"  he 
replied,  gently ;  then  added  a  little  protfdhr,  for  bis 
young  blood  waa  up, "  I  must  prove  to  your  father  that 
I  am  not  the  boaster  he  believes  me." 

"  Surely  you  will  not  let  him  go !"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
clinging  to  her  father's  arm.  "  Think  if  he  should  be 
hurt  t" 

"  Pshaw !  Mabel  you  are  always  frightened  about 
everythins; :  I  dare  say  he  will  think  better  of  it" 

Edward  Elton  bad  lingered  a  moment  to  catch  those 
gentle  tones,  but  he  lingered  not  with  the  hope  of 
being  recalled,  and  though  bis  eye  flashed  at  the 
squire's  answer,  it  made  no  change  in  his  resolution. 

Choosing  a  whip  as  he  paased  through  the  ball,  he 
stepped  out  upon  the  lawn  and  walked  towards  the  still 
restiff  animal. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Elton,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  throwing 
up  the  window,  and  half  shaking  off*  his  daughter,  who 
was  still  clinging  to  his  arm. 

Edward  approached,  but  with  a  rather  stately  air, 
uncertain  if  the  Mr.  Elton  so  formally  pronounced  waa 
meant  in  mockery  or  politeness;  for,  brief  as  bad  been 
their  acquaintance,  the  squire,  considering  his  age  a 
warrant,  had  before  wared  punctilio  in  his  address. 
"  What  is  your  wish,  sirf"  inquired  Edward,  proudly, 
Mr.  Conyers  paused  for  a  moment 
"  Wish  ? — oh,  to  have  the  past  five  minutes  for- 
gotten," he  answered  frankly,  having  recovered  bif 
good-humour,  and  not  liking  to  expose  the  young  man 
to  danger.  "  It  would  be  a  strange  piece  or  hospitality 
to  condemn  my  guest  to  ride  a  reatiff  horse,  with  plenty 
of  others  in  the  stable." 

"  In  plain  words,  sir,  yon  had  rather  that  I  would  not 
mount  your,  colt." 
"  In  plain  words,  yes." 

"  One  more  question,  if  you  please,  sir ;  and  pardon 
me  if  I  request  a  candid  answer.  Do  yon  fear  for  yoor 
horse,  or  your  guest  t" 

"Since  you  will  have  a  candid  answer— for  my 
guest.  The  horse  is  of  little  value  now,  and  would  be 
worth  something  if  broken  of  his  tricks.  Come  back ! 
Mabel  will  lose  her  wits  with  fright  if  you  mount." 

"  I  am  much  honoured  bv  Miss  Conyers'  humane 
anxiety  ;  but  she  must  feel,  after  what  has  passed,  that 
it  is  necessary  I  should  prove  I  made  no  boast  of  what 
I  dared  not  at  least  attempt— I  have  no  doubt  as  to  tbs 
result" 

"  Then  you  have  ridden,  though  you  have  no  hones 
of  your  own  7"  inquired  the  squire,  who  was  vexed  at 
his  own  petulance,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  re- 
spectful firmness  of  the  young  man. 

"  Constantly,  sir.  I  have  frequently  assisted  a  famooi 
breaker  (a  singular  character  living  near  us),  in  tamm? 
the  wildest  colts,  besides  having  practised  in  a  war- 
dering circus,  to  whose  owner  I  nad  rendered  sose 
little  service." 

"  Why  did  yoa  not  say  to  before  T"  naked  Mr.  Coa- 
yers,  bluntly. 

"  You  gave  me  no  opportunity,  air,  and  might  ban 
thought  it  boasting." 

"  Ay,  ay,  hot  young  blood  takes  offence  at  trifle* :  I 
was  young  myself,  once.  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said ; 
and  now,  come  in :  or  mount,  an'  you  will,"  seeing 
that  the  young  man's  heart  was  set  upon  it 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Edward,  with  hit  usual 
open  expression  of  countenance.  "  May  I  choose  a 
bridle  as  well  as  a  whip  ?" 

"  Anything  yon  pleaae.  Old  Ned  will  show  yon 
where  they  are  kept." 

In  a  few  minutes  Edward  returned,  followed  by  the 
gray-headed  groom,  bearing  the  chosen  bridle. 

"  Ton  had  better  put  it  on  yourself,  air,  if  yon  un- 
derstand them  things  ;  but  if  you  beant  used  to  vicious 
horses,  don't  ye  mount;  Fury  has  larnta  thing  or  two." 

"  Thank  you,  I  understand;  but  I  am  used  to  all 
sorts  of  horses ;"  and  his  smile  won  the  old  man's 
heart,  who,  truth  to  tell,  had  been  thrown  by  Fury, 
(as  the  horse  had  been  named  by  general  acclamation), 
and  entertained  some  jealousy  of  Dawkins. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  had  better  not  try :  I  can  scarcely 
•it  un;  and  as  to  managing  un,  it  is  next  to  nothing!" 
said  Dawkins  with  considerable  earnestness,  as  Ed- 
ward prepared  to  put  on  the  bridle  with  the  assistance 
•of  Ned. 

"  I  know  the  worth  of  your  advice,  but  am  not  fright- 
ened. There  are  several  ways  of  conquering  the 
vicious." 

"  If  yon  choose  to  try,  sir—"  muttered  Dawkins, 
shrinking  back  from  the  keen  gaxe  of  the  speaker,  and 
offering  no  farther  opposition. 

The  animal  submitted  to  his  new  equipment  with  a 
quietude  which  he  rarely  accorded  to  a  stranger,  and 
received  bis  patting  with  tolerable  graciousness ;  but 
Edward  was  not  rendered  less  wary  by  this  courteous 
conduct.  As  he  was  ready  to  mount,  a  servant  brought 
him  out  a  hunting  cap. 

"  You  bad  better  put  it  on,"  said  the  squire,  kindly. 

"  Thank  you,  sir :  I  had  quite  forgotten  my  head  was 
uncovered."  Then,  seeing  Mabel  still  by  her  father's 
side,  half  looking,  and  half  turned  away,  he  added,  "  I 
assure  you,  Miss  Conyers,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  to  be  anticipated ;  but  as  the  animal  will  not 
be  subdued  without  a  struggle,  had  you  not  better  re- 
tire ?  By  Fury's  eye,  I  see  that  his  present  courtesy 
will  not  last  long." 

"  You  are  sure  there  is  no  danger  f" 

"  None,  I  feel  convinced;  but  you  will  imagine  some." 

"  Do  try  and  be  a  heroine  for  once,  Mabel,  and  look 
without  blenching  on  a  prancing  steed,  as  they  say  in 
the  8even  Champions,"  observed  her  rather. 

Mabel  shook  her  head,  but  she  did  not  quit  the  win- 
dow ;  and  her  anxiety  became  too  intense  to  allow  her 
to  withdraw  her  gaze,  though  the  clasped  hands  and 
pallid  cheeks  gave  little  promise  of  her  ever  becoming 
n  heroine.  The  young  man,  gathering  up  the  reins, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  animal's  shoulder  and  sprang 
into  his  seat  before  any  present  were  aware  of  the  at- 
tempt. No  sooner  did  the  horse  feel  his  weight,  than 
he  reared  so  high,  that  the  crowd  (for  the  whole  house- 
hold had  assembled)  (eared  he  would  fall  backwards. 
A  murmur  of  apprehension  rose,  which  grew  in  strength 
as  the  animal  increased  his  violence ;  sometimes  leap- 
ing off  the  ground  with  fierce  and  fiery  bounds ;  then 
standing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  pawing  with  bis  fore  feet, 
or  plunging  and  kicking,  till  the  general  opinion  among 
the  domestics  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  Evil  One, 
and  more  than  mortal  horse,  scarcely  seemed  an  idle 
jest.  Even  the  florid  cheek  of  the  bold  squire  lost 
some  of  its  strong  colour,  and  Mabel's  grew  paler  still, 
though  she  uttered  neither  scream  nor  question ;  but 
the  rider  kept  a  firm  and  fearless  seat.  His  temper 
was  unruffled— -his  whip  unused ;  and  for  a  time  he 
rather  bore  with  the  creature's  rage  than  opposed  it, 
merely  keeping  a  steady  hold  on  the  rein,  bending,  or 
flitting  erect,  as  best  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  endea- 
Tours  to  throw  him :  but  when  he  bad  sufficiently  proved 
to  the  horse  himself,  which  began  to  weary  with  his 
exertions,  the  vanity  of  such  a  hope,  his  knees  pressed 
him  closer  and  closer,  till  the  animal  trembled  beneath 
the  pressure ;  whilst  the  flashing  eye  grew  dull— the 
neck  less  proudly  arched,— and  he  stood  quiet  as  a 
Jamb,  with  quivering  nostrils  and  a  smoking  coat.  A 
ahout  of  admiration  rose  from  the  crowd,  above  which 
was  heard  the  squire's  loud  view-hollo,  followed  by  an 
almost  equally  loud  "  Bravely  done !" 


The  rider,  slightly  relaxing  his  pressure,  was  patting 
the  animal's  neck,  and,  as  some  assert,  looking  to- 
wards a  fair  pale  face,  when  the  horse,  startled  by  the 
hollo,  bounded  away  at  full  speed.  For  an  instant  the 
rider  wavered  in  his  seat  at  this  unexpected  change;— 
the  next  showed  him  as  firmly  fixed— as  much  master 
as  before.  Not  that  he  slackened  the  animal's  speed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  urged  him  up  a  sharp  hill,  till  he 
would  gladly  have  paused  for  breathing- time,  an  indulg- 
ence denied,  till  checked  and  tamed,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  young  man  brought  the  horse  back  to  its 
owner  in  a  mood  so  gentle,  that  he  shrank  not  at  noise 
or  caressing,  and  exhibited  no  farther  symptom  of  re- 
bellion. 

"  Bravely  done,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
coming  out  on  the  lawn,  and  shaking  Edward's  hand 
with  an  almost  painful  warmth ; — "  bravely  done  in- 
deed !  and  you  scarcely  used  the  whip." 

"  No,  sir.  I  believe  there  would  be  little  call  for 
force  on  most  occasions,  would  we  subdue  our  own 
tempers  first :  firmness  will  ever  effect  more  than  pas- 
sion." 

'"  Very  likely :  only  some  cannot  help  being  a  little 
warm  on  occasion— it  is  their  nature,— but  then  it  is 
over  in  a  minute,"  replied  the  squire  with  a  slight  self- 
consciousness.  "  I  was  wrong  to  doubt  your  powers.** 

"  Never  think  of  mat,  sir :  I  believe  I  spoke  more 
freely  than  I  should  have  done.  Your  whole  conduct 
had  been  so  kind,  that  I  forgot  we  had  met  but  yester- 
day, and  were  not  old  friends." 

"  Old  friends !— and  so  we  are— or  will  be.  You 
shall  not  go  to-day,  as  you  proposed,  but  stay  at  the 
Grange  as  long  as  you  can  find  it  agreeable ;  and  I  will 
mount  you  till  the  end  of  the  season.  It  would  be  a 
shame  such  a  rider  should  be  obliged  to  walk— leave 
that  to  book-worms  and  milksops ;  you  will  do  cre- 
dit to  my  hunters,  and  bring  my  stud  into  still  greater 
repute.  No  refusal,— or  I  shall  be  affronted,  and  think 
you  have  not  forgiven  my  doubt. — Jack,"  turning  to 
one  of  the  numerous  doers  of  nothing,  "  go  to  Wexton 
for  this  gentleman's  portmanteau :  he  will  give  you  di- 
rections." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir—"  began  Edward. 

"  No. « dear  sir'  to  me,  if  you  refuse  my  invitation," 
replied  the  warm-hearted,  but  sometimes  fiery  squire. 
"  If  you  dont  like  the  Grange  and  its  master,  go  I — if 
you  do,  stay!" 

"  Then  I  shall  stay,  most  certainly,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  an  animation  that  proved  how  much 
his  own  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  decision.  "  I  only 
meant  to  say,  that  as  yet  you  know  nothing  of  me  or 
my  father." 

"  Hang  your  lather  1  I  don't  care  whether  you  had 
one  or  not,"  exclaimed  the  squire  pettishly.  "  Such  a 
runner  and  rider,  with  such  eagerness  in  hunting,  can 
neither  be  rogue  nor  coward.    I  would  back  you  as  a 

ffentleman  for  a  thousand ;  and  what  care  I  where  yon 
ive,  or  where  you  were  born  1  or  whether  you  had  a 
title  in  vour  family,  or  not  T  Say  no  more  1  but  stay 
here  quietly  till  tired  of  us." 

"  I  might  chance  to  become  a  fixture,  then,  sir." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  Mabel  and  I  find  it  dull  some- 
times ;  for  she  takes  no  interest  in  hunting,  and  I  can't 
read  and  work.  v  I  owe  you  much  for  taming  Fury  ;— 
but  do  you  think  this  gentleness  will  last  t" 

"  With  care,  sir,  I  hope  it  may.  I  judge  him  to 
have  a  high,  but  not  a  vicious  spirit,  that  kindness  and 
firmness  will  subdue.  I  should  recommend  no  one's 
mounting  him  for  some  days  but  myself,  and  his  being 
groomed  by  a  person  who  has  not  groomed  him  before, 
that  he  may  forget  his  old  tricks  and  win  himself  a  new 
character  ; — it  would  be  better  even  if  his  former  at- 
tendant did  not  go  near  him.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
he  will  prove  worth  many  thirty  guineas."    f 

"  Then  suppose  we  give  the  charge  of  him  to  old 
Ned,"  remarked  the  squire. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  sir;  I  am  sure  I  dont  want 
the  care  of  un,"  replied  Dawkins,  sullenly;  muttering, 
"  The  young  gentleman  may  find  himself  mistaken ;" 
but  turning  away  as  he  spoke,  from  that  young  gentle- 
man's look.  ^ 
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"  I  understand  what  I  am  saying,"  remarked  Ed- 
ward, calmly;  "  keep  you.  away  from  him,  and  I  do 
not  fear  a  relapse." 

"  Mind  that,  Dawkins !  I  will  not  have  yon  inter- 
fere," observed  Mr.  Conyera  in  a  peremptory  tone 
that  ensured  obedience. 

The  man  turned  away  without  reply;  but  there  waa 
wrath  in  hia  heart  against  Edward  from  that  day. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  my  forward* 
neaa,  Mies»Conyers,  but  I  have  accepted  your  father's 
kind  invitation  to  remain  some  days  at  the  Grange," 
said  Edward,  after  expressing  his  hopes  that  she  had 
not  been  much  alarmed. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  fear  my  father  finds  me  but  a 
dull  companion,"  she  replied  frankly  and  simply. 

"Mending,  Mabel  1  mending,  I  hope!"  observed 
her  father.  "  You  did  not  squall  as  some  silly  women 
would  have  done,  though  even  I  feared  for  the  rider. 
To  be  sure,  you  looked  like  a  corpse ;  but  if  women 
will  only  hold  their  tongues,  we  must  let  them  turn 
pale ;  and  you  had  the  sense  to  think  of  the  cap." 

"  Then  I  owe  that  kindness  to  Miss  Conyers !" 

"  That  you  do  1  and  you  look  so  grateful,  I  wish  you 
would  repay  it  by  persuading  her  to  raonnt  the  mare  I 
bought  for  her  especial  use.  That  would  be  doing  her 
a  real  service  1" 

Mabel  by  no  means  considered  the  service  so  essen- 
tial, but,  to  her  father's  delight,  she  really  did  mount 
it,  though  with  many  misgivings;  but  either  thanks  to 
young  Elton's  carefulness,  who  kept  close  by  her  side 
-—or  that  the  animal  was,  as  the  squire  asserted,  the 
most  gentle  of  the  gentle,  she  acquitted  herself  so  well, 
that  her  father,  as  he  kissed  her  cheek  on  lifting  her 
from  the  saddle,  pronounced  her  "  a  good  girl,"  pre- 
dicting that  she  would  in  time  become  an  accomplished 
horsewoman,  if  Elton  would  but  take  her  in  hand. 
Her  only  reply  was  a  smile,  and  playfully  expressed 
doubt  that  that  would  prove  beyond  even  Mr.  Elton's 
powers.  8trange  to  say,  she  did  not  btash  at  his  re- 
ply, or  tarn  away  from  his  animated v  smile;  so  com- 
pletely had  his  frank  and  graceful  manner  won  her 
confidence. 

The  evening  seemed  but  short  to  all.  The  subduing 
Fury  had  firmly  established  Edward  in  the  good  opinion 
of  his  host,  who,  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his 
horsemanship,  would  have  vooohed  for  his  possessing 
every  possible  virtue;  and  each  would  have  been  a 
little  annoyed  had  any  kind,  officious  friend  thought 
it  a  duty  to  point  out  the  shortness  of  their  acquaint- 
'  ance. 

What  then  T  Likings  and  dislikings  have  clocks  of 
their  own,  which  keep  time  by  other  than  the  com- 
mon-place rules  that  content  the  hujti  of  mankind. 
They  are  ruled  by  the  dials  of  the  heart— the  shine  or 
the  shsdow  of  the  sun  of  affection.  Yet,  truth  to  say, 
the  sun  of  affection  is  a  capricious  sun ;  it  will  lengthen 
a  day  to  a  year,  make  a  year  seem  but  as  one  fleeting 
day;  and  I  would  not  advise  a  gourmand  to  regulate 
his  meals  by  such  a  dial ;— he  could  not  read  the  riddle 
of  its  marks. 

The  squire  at  least  could  not  be  termed  romantic ; 
and,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  young  gentleman's 
vanity,  he  was  a  greater  favourite  with  the  father  than 
the  daughter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Wx  mast  ride  hard,  or  we  shall  be  late,"  said  Mr. 
Conyers  the  next  morn  ins  to  his  young  guest,  whom 
he  had  mounted  on  one  of  his  hocks,  having  sent  a  fa- 
vourite Iminter  on  to  cover  for  his  use. 

"  A  fine  soenting-day !  We  shall  have  a  capital  ran ; 
feel  no  delicacy,  but  maintain  the  character  of  Dasher," 
he  said,  as  he  waa,  some  time  after,  exchanging  the 
hack  for  the  hunter,  and  looking  to  the  tightening  of 
the  girths.  "  I  feel  like  a  boy  at  his  first  field  this 
morning.  Let  the  youngsters  look  to  their  laurels,  for 
I  intend  to  be  in  at  the  death  again  1    There  are  ten 


years  of  Hfo  in  the  winding  of  that  horn  and  the  carol- 
ing of  those  hounds." 

It  is  not  for  man  to  look  into  futurity;  well  for  hist 
that  it  is  not  I  But  be  should  not  hold  all  as  certain, 
of  which  his  bounded  vision  cannot  behold  the  uncer- 
tainty. Who  shall  say  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  f 
Not  long  past  the  prime  of  life,  the  squire  counted 
upon  length  of  days  ;~in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  be 
thought  to  lead  the  chase; — he  never  led  the  chase 
again  I 

The  hunters  had  met  at  the  appointed  place ;— the 
weather  and  the  scent — the  relative  value  of  various 
horses  and  hounds— the  last  run,  and  the  last  piece  of 
scandal— the  flirtations,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
of  the  whole  county,  (for  there  is  no  gossip  like  that 
of  hunters  on  a  hunting  morning;)  all  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  matters,  had  been  discussed ;— the 
squire  had  boasted  of  his  triumph  two  day*  before,  and 
laughed  at  the  majority,  who,  by  not  following  him, 
had  lost  a  capital  run,  and  gained  nothing  but  vexa- 
tion ;— Sir  Thomas  Barrett  (the  most  heavy  of  heavy 
baronets,  and  master  of  the  hounds)  had  asked  after 
Miss  Conyers'  health  with  praiseworthy  soberness  of 
tone  j— the  brake  had  been  drawn— the  fox  had  broken 
cover— the  proper  number  of  view-holloe  had  been 
given— the  hounds  were  close  on  the  scent— and  on 
swept  the  chase  in  gallant  show ;  the  early  moraisf 
air  (for  hunters  were  no  lie-a-beds  in  those  days)  load- 
ed with  the  fragrance  of  the  bright  gone,  on  whose 
prickly  boughs  hung  the  dew-beaded  gossamer,  glis- 
tening in  the  March  sun  as  a  silver  net-work  strung 
with  diamonds. 

The  gentle  and  odorous  breeze  was  refreshing ,  and 
on  swept  the  hunt,  as  we  have  said,  in  gallant  show, 

Kssing  over  many  a  mile,  leaving  many  a  straggler  &r 
hind  (for  the  first  burst  had  breathed  unpractised 
steeds)— yet  still  on  swept  the  chase  over  bank,  and 
wild,  and  field ;  and  of  the  few  whoee  hones  bad  not 
tired,  Philip  Conyera  and  Edward  Elton  were  the  fore- 
most. The  light  weight  of  the  latter  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  outstrip  his  host;  but  a  feeling  of  courtesy 
checked  bis  speed,  and  he  rode  side  by  side  with  the 
honest  squire.  Had  a  painter  desired  models  for  a 
hunting-piece,  here  they  were  I— bold  riders,  and  eager 
sportsmen — their  handsome  features  animated  with  ths 
spirit  of  pursuit. 

"  I  said  I  should  lead  the  chase  for  many  a  day  yet  ?" 
ahouted  the  squire  to  his  brother  hunters  just  behind. 

A  rough  broken  hedge  on  a  steep  bank,  with  a  deep 
ditch  on  the  other  side,  was  before  them. 

"Over!"  shouted  the  squire  to  Elton.  "Have  no 
care  for  Dasher  I  he  could  clear  twice  as  much;  and  I 
know  you  can  keep  your  seaf." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  as  soon  as  given ;  the  young 
man.  having  only  hesitated  because  he  waa  riding  to- 
other's horse,  for  the  fine  animal,  accustomed  to  such 
a  much  greater  weight,  was  scarcely  blown,  and  steed 
and  rider  stood  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  JSdward 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  select  a  low  part  of  the 
hedge,  and,  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  leap,  to  make 
allowance  for  any  probable  distance. 

"  Take  care,  sir, — the  ditch  is  very  broad  and  deep," 
said  Edward,  pausing  a  moment  to  look  back  at  ths 
squire;  whose  horse  was  by  no  means  an  freah  as  ha 
own. 

"  The  squire  craning !"  shouted  a  voice  from  behind. 

"  Dareall  blown !"  exclaimed  another,  as  the  gallant 
horse  made  a  slight  stumble. 

"Philip  Conyers  balked  I"  cried  a  thud,  cominf 
rapidly  up. 

"  Let  me  lead  him  over  and  change  horses;  mist 
still  is  fresh,"  said  Edward. 

"  Nonsense,  boy  I— stand  aside  I— Philip  Conyen 
was  never  balked  yet  1"  he  shouted,  looking  beck  it 
the  advancing  tauntera  for  an  instant,  ere,  striking  a* 
spurs  into  his  panting  horse,  he  forced  him  to  leap. 

The  noble  animal  stumbled  again ;  still  his  mastrr 
urged  him  on.  He  rose  to  the  rein,  exerting  all  his  re* 
msining  strength ;  but  his  fore  feet  struck  the  top  of  tke 
hedge,  which  crashed  at  his  touch,  and  down  cams 
bone  and  rider  into  the  deep  ditch  below,  the  whole 
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weight  of  the  powerful  animal  retting  on  the  right  arm 
and  shoulder  of  the  squire. 

"  Stained  the  acarlet!"  shouted  one  of  the  foremost 
hunters  clearing  the  leap  at  a  less  perilous  spot. 

"Who  leads  the  field  now  f»  shouted  another  equally 
fortunate. 

"  Hope  you  are  not  hart,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Barrett, 
riding  on  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

"  I  said  his  horse  was  blown,"  remarked  another ; 
while  some  paased  on  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
cident. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  assist  me  to  raise  the  horse, 
or  Mr.  Conyers  will  be  crushed  1"  exclaimed  Edward, 
appealing  to  the  last  of  the  party,  a  sober-looking  per- 
son, who  had  led  his  horse  over  bank  and  ditch,  and 
was  remounting. 

"  I  will  send  the  first  man  I  meet,"  he  replied  de- 
liberately, riding  on  as  he1  spoke. 

There  lay  the  kind-hearted  squire,  who  never  re- 
fused a  favour,  if  in  his  power  to  grant  it,  lying  in  a 
ditch — the  horse  which  he  had  urged  to  the  leap  to 
appease  his  pride,  knowing  him  to  be  distressed,  rest- 
ing on  him — tended  only  by  a  stranger,  whilst  the 
friends  of  years  passed  on  unheeding. 

"  Never  mind  me  I  Let  Dasher  bead  the  hunt,  since 
Dereall  cannot,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Conyers,  as  Edward, 
who  had  dismounted  on  perceiving  the  accident,  came 
to  his  assistance. 

"  Pardon  me,  air:  I  cannot  leave  you  thus." 

"  Why  not  f  My  friends  have  passed  .on ;  and  you 
are  but  a  stranger,"  said  the  squire  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  bitterness. 

"  I  would  not  quit  you,  sir,  were  you  really  a  stran- 
ger ;  much  Jess  one  from  whom  I  have  received  such 
kindness.    I  hope  you  are  not  hurt." 

"I  hope  not;  but  I  cannot  stir,  with  DaresJl  on 
me." 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  lest  he  should  struggle.  I  will 
try  to  remove  bun  gently ; — happily  he  nas  not  yet 
stirred." 

He  said  truly— -he  had  not  yet  stirred ; — he  never 
stirred  again.  The  heart  of  the  gallant  horse  had  bro- 
ken in  the  endeavour  to  redeem  his  master's  fame — to 
gratify  his  master's  pride. 

"  Is  Dareall  hurt  T"  inquired  Mr.  Conyers ;  "  he  does 
not  try  to  rise." 

"  I  see  a  labourer  in  the  field  yonder,  and  will  call 
him  to  assist  in  raising  the  poor  animal." 

"  You  do  not  say  if  he  is  hurt,"  remarked  the  squire, 
looking  anxiously  up  into  the  young  man's  face. 

"  He  is  in  no  pain,  air— never  will  be  again." 

"  Dead  I" 

•«  I  fear  so.  Tet  it  is  a  providential  thing ;  for  had 
he 'straggled,  lying  beneath  him  as  you  do,  your  life 
would  nave  been  in  danger." 

"Dead!"  murmured  the  squire.  "Poor  Dareall 
dead  I— All  my  doing !— I  should  have  spared  him." 
And  the  kind  squire  closed  his  eyes  with  a  groan, 
which  his  own  sufferings  had  not  extorted. 

By  the  aid  of  the  labourer,  Mr.  Conyers  was  extri- 
cated from  the  weight  of  the  dead  horse,  but,  faint 
and  giddy,  could  not  stand.  A  late  straggler  rode 
for  medical  assistance  and  a  carriage,  at  the  request 
of  Edward,  who  thought  of  everything  best  for  the 
occasion;  and  returned  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
couM  have  been  hoped,  having  met  the  surgeon  re- 
turning in  a  chaise  from  a  distant  and  urgent  call.  After 
assisting  to  place  the  squire  in  the  chaise,  Edward 
remounted  bis  horse  to  precede  the  sufferer  and  get 
all  ready  against  his  arrival  at  the  Grange. 

"  Break  it  gently  to  Mabel,"  said  Mr.  Conyers  in  a 
low  tone ;  "  she  is  so  gentle— so  affectionate :— say 
she  must  bear  up  to  nurse  me.  And  poor  Dareall ! — 
tell  Ned  to  send  for  him,  and  see  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
skin  is  touched;— he  died  to  save  my  honour,  and 
shall  have  honourable  burial  1" 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  you  would  wish,"  replied  the 
yonng  man. 

"  Thank  you !"  and  the  bold,  strong  squire  again 
sank  fainting  into  the  corner. 

"  I  hope  yon  have  had  a  capital  run :— is  not  that 


what  I  sm  to  say  f"  asked  Mabel  Conyers,  of  Edward 
Elton,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her  in  silence. 

"  Not  very  capital  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  his  tone,  her  fears  taking  the  alarm 
on  the  instant. 

"  Is  my  kind  father  come  home  V* 

"  He  will  be  here  very  shortly." 

"You  look  very,  very  pale!  Have  yon  been 
thrown  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Are  you  ill  f"  she  inquired  anxiously,  ever  ready 
to  sympathise  with  suffering. 

"  Not  in  body ;— but  pray  do  not  alarm  yourself!" 

"  Something  dreadful  has  happened,  Mr.  Elton,  or 
you  would  not  look  upon  me  so.  pityingly,  and  then 
turn  away  1  Do  not  deceive  me  f  Tell  me— tell  me 
all  1    I  am  not  so  weak  as  some  think  I" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Miss  Conyers ;  but  yon  must 
strive  for  firmness — you  must  not  let  your  love  imagine 
danger  where  there  is  none  f" 

"  Mv  father ! — it  is  of  him  you  would  tell  me ;  yet 
you  said  he  would  come  shortly— did  you  not  f "  look- 
ing wildly  into  his  face. 

"  I  expect  him  every  moment,  to  tell  you  with  his 
own  lips  that  you  have  no  cause  for  fear.  I  speak  but 
the  truth," — (seeing  her  doubtful)—**  on  my  word,  I 
would  not  deceive  you  :  there  has  been  an  accident, 
and  your  kind  father  may  require  some  of  your  gentle 
nursing ;  but  I  have  Mr.  Horton's  assurance  there  is 
no  danger  1" 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would  deceive  me,"  she  said, 
looking  less  wildly. 

"  You  do  me  but  justice.  Your  father  bade  me  break 
it  gently  to  his  Mabel,  and  tell  her  that  ahe  must  bear 
up  to  be  his  nurse.  Do*  not  check  your  tears  for  my 
presence ;  but  rather  look  upon  me  for  a  time  as  a 
kind  brother,  grieving  as  vou  grieve.  I  would  rather 
see  tears  than  the  look  of  wild  alarm !" 

"  Tell  me  all,  then  1" 

He  did  tell  her  all,  so  gently  and  so  kindly,  that  she 
feared  no  longer,  though  she  sorrowed  still.  Her  tears 
flowed  freely;  and,  for  a  time,  she  did  not  seek  to 
check  them,  weeping  on  as  though  he  had  been  really 
the  brother  that  he  had  begged  Iter  to  consider  him, 
till,  soothed  by  his  kindness,  she  joined  with  him  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sufferer. 

"  You  shall  see  how  calm  I  can  be, — looking  my 

Id  pain  to  pain!" 
"  1  will  not  doubt  you,"  he  replied,  as  she  tried  to 


hopes  rather  than  my  fears!    Coward  in  general 
will  play  the  heroine  now,  not  to  add 


smile  through  1 

But  he  did  doiBk  her  firmness,  when  she  should  first 
see  her  father.  *n  is  so  fearful,  even  to  the  firmest,  to 
see  a  large,  strong  man  with  the  hue  of  death  upon  his 
cheek— his  powers  gone— bis  strength  departed!  If 
such  the  feelings  of  a  stranger— what  those  of  a  child? 
He  would  have  spared  her  the  sight  till  his  injuries  had 
been  examined  and  the  surgeon's  duties  over;  but  the 
father  asked  for  his  child,  and  the  child  would  not  be 
withheld. 

"  Now  be  calm,  for  your  father's  sake,  still  more 
than  your  own,"  said  Edward,  gently,  as  be  supported 
her  into  the  hall,  where  the  squire  was  resting  in  an 
arm-chair  till  he  should  have  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  reach  bis  room. 

Stifling  a  groan,  he  spoke  in  a  cheerful  voice  as  his 
child  entered  the  ball. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Mabel ! — there  are  years  of 
life  in  me  yet,  and  I  shall  be  hunting  again  before  the 
end  of  the  sesson.  You  had  better  not  touch  me,"  he 
added,  as  she  would  have  thrown  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  "  Be  a  good  child,  and  don't  cry ;  for  I  shall 
want  you  to  nurse  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  tears.  Give 
me  one  kiss,  and  then  go ;  for  Horton,  I  see,  is  im- 
patient to  make  me  worse,  and  afterwards  boast  a 
cure." 

Her  lips  clung  to  his,  as  though  the  pressure  ensured 
his  safety ;  but,  at  a  sign  from  her  father,  Edward  drew 
her  gently  away,  and  led  her  back  to  the  sitting 
—then,  and  not  till  then,  did  her  sobs  break  forth. 
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u  Yon  promised  to  toll  me  the  troth,"  she  said,  ad- 
vancing eagerly  to  meet  him  aa  he  returned  to  her 
more  than  an  hoar  afterwards. 

"  I  did ;  and  you  promised  to  be  calm  for  your  fa- 
ther's sake.'* 

The  report  was  distressing  to  those  interested  in  the 
sufferer.  His  collar-bone  was  broken,  and  his  shoulder 
slightly  injured ;  besides  various  bruises,  and  a  wound 
in  the  leg,  which  would  prevent  his  using  it  for  some 
time  to  come.  None  of  the  injuries  were  dangerous 
in  themselves ;  but  the  squire's  full  habit— the  life  he 
bad  led  for  many  years,  bis  time  haying  been  princi- 
pally passed  between  hard  drinking  and  hard  exercise— 
and  his  avowed  determination  not  to  aubmit  patiently 
to  the  necessary  regimen,  excited  reasonable  fears  of 
fever  and  inflammation. 

"  Now,  that  I  have  spoken  of  your  father,  I  must 
apeak  a  little  of  myself.  As  an  acquaintance— may  I 
say  a  friend  T — of  so  short  a  standing,  perhaps  my  re- 
maining may  appear  an  intrusion ;  yet  it  seems  unfeel- 
ing to  leave  you  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Conyera  haa 
strongly  urged  my  stay.    Will  you  decide  for  me  t" 

"Oh,  do  stay! — do  not  go  now! — you  think  of 
everything ;  and  you  may  persuade  my  father  to  attend 
to  Mr.  Horton's  orders, — he  is  so  fond  of  you : — yet  it 
is  selfish  to  ask  you  to  remain." 

"  It  is  my  own  wish,  and  I  only  wanted  your 
tion  to  what  I  so  much  desired." 

And  he  did  stay — day  after  day,  week  after  week — 
till  that  stay  was  considered  a  matter  of  course,  whilst 
a  departure  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  strange 
proceeding.  The  confinement  of  a  sick-room,  to  one 
of  the  squire's  habits,  who  appeared,  like  the  Indiana 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  consider 
that  man  and  horse  were  inseparable,  was  a  hard  trial; 
the  more  hard  from  happening  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  instead  of  the  end. 

"  If  it  bad  been  the  last  day  of  the  season,  I  ahould 
not  so  much  have  minded  j  but  the  scent  has  lain  so 
well  ever  since  mv  fall." 

Thua  murmured  the  squire  in  hit  impatient  moods : 
but  these  moods  were,  considering  his  character  and 
pursuits,  less  frequent  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  his  recovery  more  rapid  than  his  child  had  dared 
to  hope.  Yet  he  sometimes  raged  at  his  doctor,  de- 
claring he  wanted  to  exhibit  him  as  a  skeleton— some- 
times at  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of  his  brother 
hunters,  who  after  the  first  few  days  called  but  rarely, 
finding  that  Mr.  Horton  was  peremptory  in  hia  orders 
of  non-admittance :— but  never  did  he  rage  at  his  kind 
and  gentle  nurses.  His  child  and  hisspest  were  ever 
with  him,  together  or  apart ;  soothingfl}  sufferings,  or 
administering  to  his  wants,  till  he  of^Eself  remarked 
that  the  cheeks  of  both  were  paleJsnsH  much  aa  he 
valued  their  presence,  insisted  that  they  should  ride 
or  walk  every  day.  This  injunction  was  enforced,  by 
the  skill ral  surgeon,  and,  after  a  little  remonstrance, 
submitted  to  by  both, —  the  more  readily  when  the 
squire,  mending  daily,  obtained  permission  to  admit 
old  Ned,  the  gray-headed  groom,  who  gave  rull  report! 
of  the  state  of  stable  and  kennel,  occasionally  smug- 
gling in  an  inhabitant  of  the  latter,  regretting  that  he 
could  not  do  the  like  by  one  of  the  former ;  besides 
rendering  all  the  histories  of  each  day's  hunt,  gene- 
rally riding  over  to  Sir  Thomaa  Barrett's  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  repeating  all  the  kind 
things  which  the  villagers  and  others  said  of  the  squire. 
In  short,  he  waa  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  task 
of  amusing  the  invalid,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
with  Master  Elton  and  Miss  Mabel,  as  he  termed  them ; 
and,  as  is  usual,  the  regard  waa  mutual. 

To  do  justice  to  the  squire's  hunting  friends,  we  must 
state  that  his  accident  waa  universally  regretted,  even 
by  those  who  were  too  eager  in  the  chaae  to  stay  and 
assist  him  ;  and  many  would  have  visited  him  on  the 
blank  days,  but  for  the  surgeon's  prohibition,  and  the 
distance— Sir  Thomas  Barrett's,  ten  milea  off,  being 
almost  the  nearest  residence.  Then,  when  April  came, 
and  the  season  was  over,  and  the  dull  time  of  the  year 
began,  some  were  forced  to  town  by  the  entreaties  of 
wives  and  daughters— some  by  parliamentary  duties; 


— some  started  for  the  round  of  races— and  some,  hav- 
ing turned  their  horses  out  to  grass,  found  no  means  of 
riding  over  to  see  a  man  forbidden  to  play  the  hospi- 
table host.  Another  source  of  vexation  to  the  squire 
was,  his  hunters  being  idle :  but  this  he  partly  reme- 
died by  insisting  on  Elton's  riding  them  for  the  last  few 
days  of  the  season. 

"  Ride  them,  as  I  would  ride  them,|'  he  said, "  and 
don't  think  of  Dareall.  Poor  Dareall  1  thank  you  for 
seeing  him  buried  decently." 

This,  and  once  to  old  Ned,  were  the  only  times  he 
ever  mentioned  his  lost  favourite ;  a  proof  to  those  who 
knew  him  how  much  be  was  regretted. 

To  Edward  Elton,  ever  eager  for  action,  the  chase 
was  delightful ;  it  was  to  him  a  mental  excitement,  not 
a  mere  bodily  exertion,  for  to  him  it  imaged  the  race 
of  life ;  but  he  would  have  declined  the  offer,  had  not 
the  squire  staked  his  favour  on  the  acceptance,  speak- 
ing sharply  to  Mabel,  for  the  first  time  since  his  acci- 
dent, on  her  turning  pale  at  the  mention,  and  pleading 
his  fancied  danger  and  her  fears.  Edward  promised 
the  terrified  girl  to  be  careful ;  and  when  she  saw  him 
return  unharmed,  and  marked  her  father's  pleasure 
whilst  listening  to  his  animated  description  of  a  famous 
burst,  she  half  bluabed  at  her  fright,  and  consented  as 
a  penance  to  ride  with  him,  as  her  father  wished,  only 
stipulating  that  ahe  and  the  attendant  groom  should  be 
mounted  on  very  quiet  horses. 

When  the  squire  was  well  enough  to  sit  in  an  easy 
chair  at  the  window,  and  look  on  the  horses  and  dogs 
led  forth  beneath  for  hia  especial  gratification,  and 
listen  to  the  village  goasips  with  the  bailiff  at  their 
head,  who  on  various  pretences  found  their  way  into 
his  presence,  he  insisted  that  his  daughter's  rides  should 
be  prolonged,  forgetting,  in  his  sportsman-like  anxiety 
that  aW  should  become  a  capital  horse-woman,  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  constant  and  encou- 
raged intercourse  between  two  young  persons,  neither 
frights,  fools,  nor  cynics.  His  own  partiality  for  his 
young  guest  increased  every  day;  and  he  never  con- 
sidered whether  his  daughter's  might  not  do  the  same. 
He  never  asked  him  of  bis  Amily  or  fortune.  What 
did  either  matter  to  him  t — he  was  not  going  to  marry 
him.  But  he  was  so  fond  of  his  society — in  short,  it 
became  so  completely  a  habit, — and  with  him  habit  was 
almost  despotic, — that  he  considered  a  mention  of  de- 
parture as  little  short  of  an  affront. 

Edward  Elton,  on  his  part,  sunning  himself  in  the 
smiles  of  father  and  daughter,  forgot  his  pining  after 
action — his  desire  to  win  an  independence,  and  quietly 
lingered  on  at  the  Grange,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
town ;  and  thia  ao  naturally,  that  the  only  consciousness 
he  showed  of  this  being  a  change  from  bis  original  plaa, 
was  an  embarrassing  debate,  whether,  having  engaged 
to  write  to  his  father  on  his  arrival  in  London,  which 
should  have  been  long  since,  he  ought  to  act  up  to  the 
letter,  or  the  spirit  of  hia  engagement;— a  debate  eos- 
tinued  so  long,  and  adjourned  so  often,  that  the  letter 
was  not  written  till  after  the  squire  had  pronounced 
himself  a  perfect  cure.  It  certainly  required  some 
skill  and  practice  in  diplomatic  correspondence  to  ei- 
plain  why  be,  who  had  sighed  and  pined  for  actios, 
now  lingered  contentedly  in  inactivity ;  a  task  the  mors 
difficult  since  the  writer  could  not,  or  would  not,  ac- 
count for  this  sudden  indolence. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  Furn 
and  the  young  man  had  been  compelled  to  consent, 
rather  than  offend  the  generous  donor:  bnt  neither  bad 
considered  how  the  means  of  its  subsistence  were  to 
be  provided.  What  did  it  matter!  The  stable,  the 
hay-stack,  and  the  corn-bin  were  open  to  him  as  loaf 
as  his  master  should  remain  at  the  Grange — and  «u 
not  he  a  fixture  7  Did  not  honest  old  Ned  tend  rua 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  declare, "  that  Mass;' 
Elton  deserved  un,  for  making  un  so  gentle,  and  Mm 
Mabel-like— without  using  the  whip  too?" 

Miss  Mabel  felt  no  peculiar  gratification  in  beans; 
Fury  likened  to  ber,  as  she  always  watched  the  prick- 
ing up  of  his  ears,  and  the  flashing  of  his  eye>  with  uV 
laudable  desire  of  penetrating  hia  intentions:  but  her 
father  was  exceedingly  entertained  by  the  comparison, 
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and even  Edward  smiled,-— so  aha  smiled  too;  and 
after  she  had,  by  great  persuasion,  allowed  his  master 
to  ride  to  bim,  whilst  escorting  her,  and  had  found  him 
quiet  and  tractable,  ahe  ceased  to  speak  in  bis  disfa- 
vour, and  even  occasionally  patted  him— when  Edward 
stood  beside  her. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  1  neteb.  saw  a  handsomer  couple,  or  better  riders," 
exclaimed  the  delighted  squire,  as  Mabel  and  Edward 
rode  beneath  his  window,  greeting  him  with  playful 
bows  as  they  passed.  "  Take  a  long  ride  1  I  shall 
not  walk  till  after  dinner." 

"  Miss  Conyers  fears  it  may  rain  late  in  the  day,  and 
wishes  to  return  early  for  your  walk,"  replied  Edward, 
checking  his  horse. 

"  Pshaw  I  rain  1 — no  such  thing !"  looking  up  at  the 
sky.  "  The  little  gipsy  is  afraid  of  her  head-gear;  the 
hat  and  feathers  would  not  like  a  wetting.  Never 
heed,  Mabel ;  you  ride  so  well,  only  now  and  then 
looking  frightened,  that  I  must  present  you  with  new 
woman's  furniture.  She  really  does  you  credit,  Ed- 
ward : — I  believe  now  that  you  may  teach  her  any- 
thing." Then  beckoning  bim  to  come  nearer,  be  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  "  Don't  let  her  get  wet ;  her  poor  mo- 
ther died  of  consumption,  tome  say;  andHorton  thinks 
her  delicate." 

"  Do  not  fear,  sir ;  I  would  guard  her  with  my  life. 
But  if  you  think  rain  likely,  we  had  better  not  go  tar, 
— habitations  not  being  as  plentiful  as  corn-fields  here- 
abouts." 

"  It  will  not  rain  these  four  hours :  so  be  off!" 

"  You  have  brought  me  a  new  road,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  I  am,  or  in  what  direction  lies  the 
Grange,"  remarked  Edward,  looking  up,  and  round, 
instead  of  into  the  race  of  his  companion,  which  had 
been  his  occupation  for  some  time  past. 

"  Lost !  quite  lost  f— so  you  must  submit  to  my 
guidance,  for  once,  instead  of  my  always  submitting  to 
yours.  We  are  going  to  enter  Astell  Park,  and  you 
must  look  round  and  admire,  aa  all  do,  and  have  done 
for  centuries." 

"And  the  Grange,  where  is  that?"  he  inquired, 
looking  up,  rather  than  round. 

"  The  Grange ! — oh,  that  is  a  good  seven  miles  off  I 
Are  you  weary  of  your  horse,  or  your  companion,  that 
you  look  so  troubled  at  my  answer  1" 

"  Fury  is  in  high  favour  still  j— and  need  I  plead  to 
the  last  charge  f" 

"  Oh  no !  certainly  not,  since  yon  do  not  wish  it," 
ahe  said  a  little  hurriedly,  stooping  to  adjust  her  habit. 

"  Then  you  acquit  me  of  wearying,  or  being  weary  fv 

"  Old  Ned  says  you  are  always  asking  odd  questions 
about  everything,"  ahe  replied,  without  raising  her 
head. 

"  Old  Ned  saya  a  great  many  strange  things;  reme 
ber,  he  compared  you  to  Fury;  but  f  must  ask  another 
question,  in  despite  of  him.    Are  we  pursuing  the 
nearest  road  to  the  Grange  f" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Then  what  think  you  of  a  canter  on  this  rare  piece 
of  level  road '?" 

"  Certainly  1"  striking  her  horse  with  the  whip. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a  handsome  lodge, 
with  everything  about  it  in  the  moat  perfect  order;  the 
old  woman  who  opened  the  gate  looking  like  some 
venerable  domestic  of  a  kind  master  who  had  thus  pro- 
vided for  her  comfort. 

"  You  think  my  conduct  strange;  but  the  riddle  is 
toon  read;  I  anticipate  a  thunder-storm.  Had  you 
not  better  rest  in  the  lodge  till  it  shall  have  passed  T 
There  is  a  shed  for  the  horses." 

"  Then  you  really  believe  that  I  have  an  overween- 
ing care  for  my  feathers,"  she  replied,  a  little  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  I  It  is  I  who  fear  lest  yon  should 
get  wet." 

«<  Let  us  ride  on,  then:  it  will  scarcely  rain  yet; 


and  there  is  a  farm-house  outside  the  other  lodge, 
where  it  would  better  please  my  father  that  we  should 
rest." 

"  Why  so  f"  he  inquired,  aa  they  rode  on  through 
the  park. 

"  Because  my  father  and  Mr.  Astell  are  not  on  visit- 
ing terms." 

"  Yet  you  ride  through  bis  park." 

"  It  is  a  public  road." 

"  That  is  a  pity,  and  a  detriment  to  such  a  beautiful 
place,  where  art  seems  to  have  combined  with  nature 
to  produce  perfection.  But  perhapa  it  does  not  pass 
near  the  house." 

"  Very  close,  I  am  sorry  to  say." 

"  Why  sorry !" 

"  I  scarcely  know,  for  I  like  to  look  upon  the  old 
house ;  but  I  believe  I  am  sorry  lest  it  should  annoy 
Mr.  Astell." 

"  Then  you  know  himf" 

"  I  have  never  even  seen  him." 

"  You  are  very  philanthropic,  to  grieve  for  the  an- 
noyance of  one  whom  you  have  never  seen.  If  you 
feel  thus  for  a  stranger,  what  may  net  your  friends 
hope  f" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Astell,  certainly ;  but  I  have 
heard  many  speak  of  him.  The  poor  seldom  name 
him  without  a  blessing;  and  the  village  of  Astell  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Ranford.  At  the  first,  order 
rules;  at  the  last,  disorder." 

"  Why  not  visit  then  f  He  must  be  your  nearest 
neighbour." 

"  I  know  no  other  reason  than  disinclination.  Mr. 
Astell  is  the  only  person,  excepting  poachers  or  fox- 
kill  ert,  of  whom  my  father  thinks  or  speaka  with  un- 
friendly feelings ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  assisted 
those  who  contended  for  a  right  of  way  through  Astell 
Park ;  but  this  happened  before  I  was  born." 

"  That  is  the  reason,  then,  that  you  would  not  enter 
the  lodge :  but  you  do  not  mind  riding  through  the 
park." 

"  I  would  not  turn  from  the  public  road,  and  should 
have  felt  some  delicacy  in  riding  there,  considering 
the  share  my  father  had  had  in  throwing  it  open  to 
the  public,  had  Mr.  Astell  not  sent  a  polite  message, 
begging  none  of  the  family  to  refrain  on  that  account. 
I  pass  through  but  seldom,  and  my  father  never; 
though,  I  believe,  in  return  he  grants  Mr.  Astell  per- 
mission to  send  carts  through  some  of  his  fields.  I 
once  heard  that  there  had  been  other  disputed  points 
which  had  increased  the  unfriendly  feeling  between 
them." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  first  caused  dissension  f" 

"  I  do  not;  ujKsa  the  tale  of  an  old  woman  in  the 
village  is  jcorree^  that  he  too  had  loved  my  mother, 
before  be  came  possessed  of  Astell  Court." 

"  Was  your  mother  very  beautiful  f" 

"  So  I  have  always  heard." 

"  And  you  are  like  her  t"  inquired  Edward,  eagerly, 
thinking  of  the  portrait  at  Beauchamp,  to  which  he  still 
sometimes  fancied  she  bore  a  resemblance. 

"  What  a  many  questions  yon  ask !  as  I  was  told  the 
other  day,  when,  with  more  seal,  I  fear,  than  wisdom, 
I  was  trying  to  settle  a  dispute  concerning  the  rightful 
possession  of  a  top." 

"  I  admit  the  charge ;  but  bear  with  me  this  once* 
Do  you  resemble  your  mother  f" 

"  Some  say  so." 

"  Have  you  no  portrait  of  Mrs.  Conyers  ?" 

"  None.  She  never  had  her  likeness  taken.— But 
why  do  you  question  me  so  eagerly  f  You  could  not 
have  known  my  mother,  who  died  a  few  months  after 
my  birth." 

«  You  may  fairly  ask ;  but  my  answer  will  scarcely 
assure  you  of  my  sanity.  I  was  once  so  fascinated 
with  a  mere  portrait,  aa  to  have  it  ever  before  me, 
sleeping  or  awake.  Even  now  I  cannot  banish  the  be- 
lief that  the  original  did  not  die  broken-hearted,  at 
they  said,  but  that  ahe  will  influence  my  future  fate. 
You  resemble  the  portrait  when  animated  ;  but  when 
silent,  the  expression  is  so  different,  that  I  scarcely 
remark  a  similitude  of  feature ;  it  was  this  resemblance 
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which  induced  my  questions.  Will  you  not  pardon  the 
impertinence,  connected,  as  you  are  in  my  mind,  with 
that  beautiful  portrait  T" 

"  You  wish  to  enliat  my  vanity  on  the  side  of  your 
imagination,"  she  said  with  a  heightened  colour.  "  It 
could  not  have  been  my  mother ;  and  I  know  nothing 
but  your  roaming  the  world  like  the  knights-errant  of 
the  olden  timet  in  search  of  the  original, —tome  cap- 
tive princess,  doubtless." 

"  Do  not  send  me  from  you  for  my  folly  f  Rather 
let  me  believe  you  the  original*— the  lovely  one  who 
is  to  influence  my  destiny." 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  startled  her  horse  before 
Mabel  could  reply — the  thunder  rolled  in  the  distance, 
and  a  large  rain-crop  fell  on  the  upturned  brow  of  the 
young  man  as  he  gated  on  the  heavy  sky. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose — the  clouds  will  pour 
down  their  torrents  in  less  than  five  minutes ;  and  Ed- 
ward, seising  the  rein  of  her  horse,  which  was  cur- 
veting at  the  lightning,  forced  it  into  a  gallop.  "  Keep 
your  hand  down,  and  a  firm  seat.  Now  to  show  your 
horsemanship  PJ  he  added,  as  the  lightning  flashed  be- 
fore her  ffcce**^  the  thunder  rolled  above  her  head 
with  a  thousand  echoes,  her  steed  bounding  and  start- 
ing at  every  flash  and  roll. 

"Had  I  not  been  so  interested  in  our  subject,  I 
should  have  marked  the  clouds,  and  better  provided 
for  your  safety.  Do  not  slacken  your  speed,  or  raise 
your  hand;  the  rain  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments, 
and  with  this  lightning  you  must  not  shelter  under  a 
tree.—- And  this  owing  to  my  folly !"  he  muttered,  as 
he  rode  on  by  her  side,  keeping  his  eye  on  her  starting 
horse,  ready  to  seise  the  rem  again,  should  he*  see  the 
slightest  occasion,  though  the  former  character  of  Fury 
made  him  loth  to  do  so  without  absolute  need. 

Mabel  seemed  much  less  alarmed  than  he  could 
have  expected ;  *  and  though  she  was  very  pale,  her 
sweet  voice  reassured  him. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me  ; 1  do  not  fear  for  myself  when 
you  are  near." 

He  felt  that  she  confided  iu  him : — he  would  not 
have  yielded  that  conviction  for  all  the  world  could 
give. 

The  lightning  flashed  more  brightly — the  thunder, 
with  its  quick  sudden  crashes  and  hollow  rolling,  fol- 
lowed more  closely,  and  her  horse  every  moment  be- 
came less  manageable ;  whilst  Fury,  who  had  hitherto 
conducted  himself  admirably,  showed  symptoms  of 
rebellion  as  the  vivid  light  shot  across  his  eyeballs. 
Still  Edward  Elton  kept  up  the  speed  of  both,  and  an 
exclamation  of  thankfulness  burst  from  his  lips,  as  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  placed  Astsll  Court  before 
him,  in  all  the  grandeur  or  the  pass*  fed  the  order  of 
the  present. 

It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  time  of  James  the  First;  but  though  the  hue  of  the 
gray  stone  was  softened  and  harmonised  by  age,  there 
was  not  one  symptom  of  decay } — nor,  like  the  Grange, 
did  it  show  how  families  had  increased,  and  wealth 
diminished.  There  were  no  ill-proportioned  excres- 
cences to  shock  the  critical:  if  the  house  had  been  ad- 
ded to  it  since  its  erection, — which,  from  its  arrange- 
ment, appeared  improbable,— -those  additions  had  been 
in  the  same  style,  and  formed  no  dissight.  The  park, 
the  lawn,  the  house,  were  in  perfect  keeping.  An  ele- 
gant iron  railing  defended  the  beautiful  shrubs  on  the 
lawn  (some  in  their  full  spring  bloom  and  loveliness, 
flinging  their  fragrance  far  around),  from  the  incursion 
of  the  deer ;  whilst  superb  bronse  gates  at  each  ex- 
tremity admitted  visitors. 

Edward's  quick  glance  saw  much  of  this  in  an  instant, 
and,  ever  ready  for  action  and  prompt  in  his  measures, 
he  decided  at  once  in  placing  Mabel  in  safety  beneath 
the  projecting  porch,  urged  to  greater  decision  by  the 
increasing  unruliness  of  her  horse,  and  the  large  drops 
that  began  to  fall.  One  of  the  bronze  gates  stood  open 
as  though  to  invite  their  entrance :  and  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  standing  of  a  gentleman,  probably  Mr.  Astell, 
at  a  window,  as  any  bar  to  his  project. 

"  Be  not  alarmed !  another  minute  will  place  you  in 
afety  within  the  porch/'  he  said,  springing  from  his 


own  horse,  and  seizing  the  rein  of  hers,  which  was  now 
plunging  violently,  and  dragging  him  on  by  main  force 
towards  the  house. 

"  Not  there ! — my  father  may  not  like  it." 

"  Let  the  fault  be  mine— this  is  no  time  to  hesitate ;" 
and  before  she  could  reply,  he  had  lifted  her  from  the 
saddle  and  borne  her  within  the  porch. 

A  flash — so  mil,  so  vivid,  that  it  gleamed  as  the 
flaring  of  torches  into  the  dark  porch,  showing  the  pale 
face  of  Mabel  to  her  preserver,  and  dazzling  the  sight, 
lit  up  the  heavens  for  a  moment,  making  the  sky  like  a 
vault  of  flame.  There  was  a  strange  and  rushing 
sound,  as  of  a  mighty  rocket  passing  through  the  air — 
a  cry  of  pain — and  then  a  heavy  fall,  whilst  the  thun- 
der crashed  and  rolled.  Ere  the  light  had  died  away, 
the  clouds  poured  down  their  torrents,  as  though  the 
bounds  of  nature  had  been  burst,  and  some  airy  sea 
was  dashing  down  upon  the  earth.  The  smoke  rose 
up  from  the  ground  like  a  mist ;  but  through  it  could 
be  seen,  stretched  on  the  velvet  lawn,  torn  with  hs 
struggles  in  the  death-pang,  the  horse  from  which 
Mabel  had  been  snatched — the  lately  flashing  eye  now 
glazed,  the  lately  bounding  limb  now  motionless. 

Mabel's  head  sank  unconsciously  on  the  shoulder  of 
her  preserver  as  she  understood  her  deliverance,  and 
murmured  her  gratitude  to  him  and  to  her  God ;  whilst 
earth  held  not  happier  heart  than  Edward  Elton's  u 
he  pressed  the  cold  hand  placed  in  his  to  tell  her 
thanks,  better  than  her  faltering  words. 

"  Pray  come  into  the  house,"  urged  some  one  be- 
side them,  whose  first  address  bad  been  unheeded. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  for  I  fear  Miss  Convert 
is  fainting,"  replied  Edward  to  the  kind  entreaty  of  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  a  tall  thin  man,  slightly  bowed, 
with  a  high  forehead,  and  features  impressed  with  in- 
tellect and  benevolence. 

"I  am  better  now — not  faint,"  said  Mabel,  with- 
drawing from  the  support  of  her  preserver  with  a  con- 
scious blush,  though  her  faltering  step  was  a  proof  that 
the  support  had  not  been  unrequired. 

The  porch  had  been  so  dark,  and  Mabel's  face  so 
completely  turned  away,  that  Mr.  Astell  had  no  idea 
to  whom  he  was  giving  shelter,  till  she  entered  the 
library,  when  bis  sudden  start  and  changing  cheek 
proved  his  instant  recognition : — years  had  not  effaced 
the  sufferings  of  his  youth. 

"  Miss  Conyers !  I  cannot  be  mistaken  ; — there  are 
your  mother's-brow  and  eye,  and  her  angel  smile." 

Tears  dimmed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  into  her  pale 
face,  and  his  hand  shook  as  be  led  her  to  her  seat 
For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke; — a  cloud  came 
over  the  gazer's  brow— his  features  wore  a  saddened 
expression — the  past  came  up  before  him.  His  guests 
respected  his  sorrow  and  were  silent;  and,  after  a  time, 
recovering  from  his  reverie,  he  ruled  himself  to  play 
the  host. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Conyers,  for  this  inattention— 
this  forgetfulness ;  it  should  not  have  been,  but  I  bad 
never  hoped  to  see  her  qfcild  beneath  my  roof,  looking 
so  like  her  too  when  we  first  met.  1  fear  I  may  not 
believe  that  you  came  voluntarily  to  cheer  an  old 
man's  desolation ;  but  if  I  must  thank  the  storm  for 
your  presence,  I  will  still  bid  you  welcome.  May  I 
not  hope  that  Mabel  Duncombe's  child  will  regard  me 
as  a  friend  f "  taking  her  hand  kindly  within  his,  "  Yoa 
are  silent !  -  Do  not  think  I  am  at  enmity  with  Philip 
Conyers :  that  has  long  since  passed  away.  I  would 
have  you  look  upon  me  as  a  second  father :  I  loved 
your  mother— will  not  her  child  regard  me  as  a  friend  f 
Will  she  not  sometimes  come  and  see  me  f" 

The  tears  stood  in  Mabel's  eyes ;  for  she  thought 
how  hard  it  was  to  be  parted  from  those  we  love— and 
harder  still  to  love,  and  not  be  loved  again. 

"  I  will — I  do  regard  you  as  a  friend ;  and,  with  my 
father's  leave,  will  see  you  often." 

"  Your  father  t"  he  exclaimed  abruptly ;  then  check- 
ing himself,  added  more  calmly :  "  yen :  he  has  a  right 
to  your  love  and  duty.  Tell  him  that  he  who  loved 
Mabel  Dnneombe,  and  saw  her  given  to  another,  pleads 
to  him  for  the  visits  of  her  *?hild.  He  cannot— will 
not  refuse." 
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« I  hope  not,"  •be  said ;  but  die  ipoke  doubting ly. 
"And  70a  will  plead  for  my  wishes  f" 
"  Indeed  I  will  j  they  are  my  own.'9 
"  Thank  you  !  your  mother,  were  she  living,  would 
with  it  should  be  so.    I  am  bat  a  neglectful  host,  or  I 
should  have  ordered  refreshments,  and  welcomed  your 
companion,  to  whom  you  are  so  much  indebted.    It 
was  a  fearfol  sight,  that  ailing  bolt !    Will  you  intro- 
duce me,  Miss  Conyers  f  We  are  old  friends  already," 
he  added  with  a  smile. 

"Mr.  Elton,"  said  Mabel,  blushing  as  she  named 
him. 

The  young  man  advanced  from  the  window  to  which 
he  had  delicately  turned  during  the  late  conversation. 
Mr.  Astell  started  back  in  greater  agitation  than 
when  he  bad  looked  on  Mabel. 

"  The  very  same !  though  years  have  passed  and 
yet  not  quite  the  same,"  he  murmured,  while  his 
guests  looked  on  him  in  surprise. 

"  Who  are  you  that  stand  before  me,  as  of  old, 
young  and  foil  of  strength,  whilst  I  am  worn  and 
weary  T  Tell  me  quickly!"  be  exclaimed,  going  close 
up  to  Edward,  and  looking  keenly  into  his  Face. 
"  My  name  is  Edward  Elton,  sir." 
Mr.  Astell  shook  his  head  with  a  mournful  look,  and 
turned  away. 

"  I  knew  not  that  the  past  could  have  so  unmanned 
me,  as  to  make  me  think  the  grave  had  riven  op  its 
dead.  No  I  no !  all  I  loved  are  in  the  tomb— they  live 
but  in  my  memory  1"  Then  mastering  his  emotion,  he 
again  advanced  to  the  young  man  with  an  extended 
hand.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  strange  reception. 
Your  likeness  to  one  I  highly  regarded,  now  long  since 
dead,  most  plead  as  my  excuse ;  and  were  it  only  for 
that  likeness,  and  the  service*  you  have  this  day  done 
to  Mable  Conyers,  you  must  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  j 
and  tax  my  friendship,  should  you  want  its  aid." , 

Edward  thanked  him  warmly,  though  with  no  idea 
of  ever  availing  himself  of  his  offer;  and  refreshments 
being  ordered,  Mr.  Astell  played  the  polite  and  hos- 
pitable host. 

The  stormthaving  ceased,  Edward  proposed  sending 
to  the  Grange  for  the  carriage  to  convey  Miss  Conyers 
home,  but  Mr.  Astell's  bad  long  since  been  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness;  and  though  Mabel,  with  some  of  her 
former  awe  of  her  father,  feared  his  disapproval,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  decline  an  offer  so  kindly 
made.  In  her  embarrassment  she  looked  to  Edward, 
who  settled  the  point  at  once  by  accepting  the  proffered 
carriage,  saying,  that  as  Mr.  Conyers  had  committed 
her  to  his  care,  he  waa  bound  to  arrange  for  her  safe 
return. 

Mr.  Astell  smiled  as  he  saw  her  appealing  look,  and 
heard  his  reply ;  and  the  young  man  coloured  at  the 
■mile,  lad  aa  it  was. 

"  Remember  your  promise  to  plead  my  wishes  to 
your  father,"  said  Mr.  Astell,  aa  he  handed  his  fair 
guest  to  the  carriage. 
"  I  will  not  forget." 
"  Then  I  shall  see  you  soo#  again." 
"  I  hope  so ;"  and  the  carriage  drove  on,  leaving 
Edward  to  mount  Fury,  who,  when  deserted  by  his 
master,  had  with  laudable  sagacity  discovered  the  way 
to  the  stables,  where  he  had  been  well  taken  care  of. 
"  The  young  fkncy  life  perpetual  sunshine.  Not  so  I 
there    are   storms—destroying— devastating— aa  that 
which  has  passed.    There  are  faithless  friends,  and 
other  perils  in  our  paths.    You  tread  on  flowers  now 
—should  these  fade,  or  your  path  become  rough,  apply 
to  me ;  I  may  bid  the  flowers  re-bloom — may  smooth 
the  rugged  path.    Come- boldly.    Now  farewell !" 

Before  Edward  could  reply  to  this  singular  address, 
Mr.  Astell  had  re-entered  the  house;  and  the  young 
man,  mounting  his  impatient  horse,  was  in  a  few  mi- 
notes  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  talking  to 
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ered  a  tree  in  the  park,)  though  die  remembrance  that 
Edward  waa  with  her  had  checked  his  alarm;  and,  in  his 
joy  at  her  providential  escape,  he  was  far  less  annoyed 
than  Mabel  had  expected  on  learning  where  she  bad 
taken  shelter;  nay,  he  approved  of  the  whole  of  young  El- 
ton's conduct,  who  took  the  blame  upon  himself;  and  on 
hearing  Mr.  Astell's  message,  promised  that  she  should 
call  upon  him  occasionally.  The  strongest  symptoms 
of  his  former  unfriendly  feelings  not  being  quite  sub- 
dued, were  the  greatness  of  his  donation  to  the  ser- 
vants accompanying  the  carriage,  and  his  sudden  order 
to  Mabel  during  the  evening  to  send  Mr.  Astell  some 
rare  Indian  sweetmeats,  the  present  of  a  distant  rela- 
tive, whom  he  had  once  assisted.  From  those  he 
liked,  the  squire  took  aa  frankly  as  he  gave ;  from  those 
he  did  not  like,  he  could  ill  endure  accepting  a  favour; 
or,  if  compelled  to  do  so,  his  first  thought  waa  to  repay 
it  fourfold.  " 

"  What  service  will  you  do  me  neitf"  said  Mr. 
Conyers,  grasping  the  young  man's  hand. '  "  Think  if 
I  had  lost  Mabel]  I  should  have  been  a  blighted  tree 
indeed  I— no  one  to  smile  on  me,  no  one  to  nurse  me, 
for  I  may  not  have  another  child  alive;  and  the  squire 
grew  sad  at  the  thought,  for  he  had  learnt,  during  his 
illness,  the  value  of  the  tender  cares  of  love ;  the  touch- 
ing beauty  of  the  smile  of  affection.  He  had  felt  there 
are  words,  and  looks,  too  precious  for  the  mines  of 
earth  to  purchase ;  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  spell  of 
home,  how  its  gentle  ties  can  be  as  bonds  upon  the 
soul — as  fetters  on  the  heart,  too  soft  to  gall,  too  strong 
to  burst.  He  felt  as  he  had  never  felt  since  his  wife's 
death,  and  scarcely  then ;  for,  though  not  of  keen  pe- 
netration, he  had  understood  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  them— a  mist  before  the  sunshine  of  her  love. 
He  loaded  her  with  gifts— he  would  have  yielded  her 
his  favourite  hunter  (what  he  prized  most,  next  to  her- 
self), had  she  desired  it :  he  absolutely  sent  to  Paris  to 
procure  her  ornaments,  though  blaming  himself  the 
while  as  a  bad  patriot,  and  she  received  all  with  smiles 
and  gentle  thanks;  and  yet  he  had  a  fancy,  though  he 
knew  not  on  what  grounded,  that  she  waa  not  happy, 
and  that  she  loved  him  not  aa  he  loved  her.  She 
never  thwarted  him— he  sometimes  wished  she  had — 
his  will  was  ever  her  law :  but  then  she  was  so  silent, 
so  quiet;  and,  except  with  regard  to  her  children,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  desire,  to  take  no  interest— *nd  her 
smile  waa  sad,  even  when  she  looked  on  them.  He 
did  not  comprehend  the  symptoms  of  a  breaking  heart— 
of  a  gentle,  loving  being  sinking  unresistingly  beneath 
its  sorrow — withering — dying— aa  the  tender  woodbine 
torn  from  the  trunk  to  which  it  clung. 

The  squire  was  a  man  ruled  by  habits  rather  thai 
impressions— little  subject  to  sudden  impulses ;  and, 
though  one  of  the  kindest  of  human  beings,  not  formed 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  lasting  sorrow.  He  disliked  new 
things,  unless  they  harmonised  with  his  old  customs ; 
but  these  new  things  once  become  old,  were  firmly  es- 
tablished in  his  favour.  He  felt  much  more  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife  than  many  had  imagined  possible,  but  habit 
and  hunting  soon  reconciled  him  to  the  change.  Many 
years  bad  elapsed  since  his  home  had  been  endeared 
to  him  by  the  smiles  of  affection ;  but  it  still  possessed 
powerful  attractions  in  his  eyes,  from  having  been  the 
abode  of  his  ancestors  for  centuries,  and  his  own  since 
his  birth,  to  say  nothing  of  its  excellent  cellar,  stables 
and  kennels.  Shunning  female  society  since  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Conyers;  having  no  relatives  residing;  near; 
holding  book-learning  in  no  great  repute ;  with  an  ac- 
tive body  and  indolent  mind,  hunting  became  a  habit— 
a  necessary  excitement ;  and,  yielding  to  the  opinions 
of  his  time  amongst  country  squires,  he  rated  a  man's 
strength,  wisdom,  and  good  fellowship,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  wine  he  could  drink  without  dropping 
from  bis  chair.  This  yielding  was,  particularly  in  the 
first  instance,  rather  what  he  considered  a  good-natured 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  others,  or  from  the  neces- 
sity of  showing  his  hospitality  aa  host,  than  from  inclina- 
tion ;  but  a  short  time  inured  him  to  the  sight  of  an  im- 
mortal being  depriving  himself  of  reason — his  noblest 
gift,  his  highest  distinction — with  a  want  of  self-control 
not  equaled  by  the  brute,  with  only  instinct  for  his  guid- 
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•nee.  He  not  only  leaned  to  look  on  thi*  sinking  to  a 
level  with  the  brute,  in  others,  without  disgust,  bat  to 
prmctiae  the  same  himself,  when  tempted  by  a  carouse; 
and  to  speak  of  it  with  a  levity  which,  in  the  present 
day,  would  shock  even  those  who  shun  not  the  debas- 
ing sin  as  they  should ;  but  his  late  accident,  and  long 
confinement,  had  awakened  more  serious  and  desirable 
thoughts.  Withdrawn  from  the  vortex  of  evil  habit ; 
not  subject  to  the  solicitations  of  his  riotous  com- 
panions ;  tended  and  watched  over  by  his  gentle  child, 
who  had  been  taught  to  know  the  corruption  of  man's 
natural  heart,  (though  only  judging  severely  of  herself,) 
and  conversing  with  Edward  Elton,  for  whom  hia  af- 
fection and  esteem  continued  to  increase,  and  who, 
however  the  pride  and  presumption  of  youth  and  a  high 
spirit  might  sometimes  lead  him  into  error,  usually 
judged  acts  by  the  word  of  God— not  by  the  wills  of 
men  ;  the  squire  began  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge 
of  his  duties  to  his  Creator  and  his  brother  man ;  and 
when  sufficiently  recovered  to  kneel  beside  his  child 
and  his  young  guest  in  the  simple  village  church,  his 
prayers  were  charactered  by  a  fervour  and  humility 
which  they  had  not  before  possessed.  No  longer  a 
form  of  words  carelessly  uttered ;  they  were  the  out- 
pouring of  a  heart  that,  brought  to  consider  the  error 
of  its  ways  by  a  providential  escape  from  sudden  death, 
and  subdued  by  suffering,  turned  to  its  Maker  and  its 
Saviour  with  a  faith  and  lowliness  which  it  had  never 
felt  before.  Kind,  generous,  and  honourable,  the 
squire  had  long  received  the  praise  of  msn ;  but  in 
■elf-knowledge,  and  self-denial,  he  had  been  lamenta- 
bly deficient.  His  had  been  hitherto  a  darkened  mind, 
but  a  better  light  was  dawning  on  it :  time  was  to  show 
if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  would  shine  upon  him  in 
his  noonday  glory.  He  began  to  think  with  regret  and 
disgust  of  the  riotous  revels  in  which  he  had  once 
borjie  a  part ;  and  to  more  than  suspect  that  as  the 
master  of  a  household,  and  the  possessor  of  property, 
it  was  his  dutv  to  look  to  the  morals  and  the  comforts 
of  his  dependents.  These  convictions  were,  as  yet, 
but  faintly  imprinted  on  his  mind ;  for,  as  we  hsve 
said,  he  was  not  a  man  of  sudden  impulses :  but  they 
were  deepening  as  time  rolled  on.  He  was  becoming 
an  altered  person ;  changed  in  his  principle  of  action — 
unchanged  in  many  of  his  tastes.  The  days  were  not 
long  in  the  society  of  Mabel  and  Edward,  though  the 
hunting  was  over—-the  shooting  not  commenced ;  and 
when  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Durnsford  announcing 
a  speedy  visit,  he  received  the  intelligence,  and  re- 
peated it  to  hia  daughter,  with  an  indifference  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pleasure  with  which  such  an  announce- 
ment had  hitherto  been  heard.  His  home  did  not 
now  require  Mr.  Durnaford's  presence  to  make  it  plea- 


And  how  did  Mabel  receive  the  news  f  With  the 
remark :  "  Mr.  Durnsford  was  very  kind,  and  cured  me 
of  some  of  my  fears." 

How  did  Edward  Elton  hear  of  the  visit  ?  With  a 
■light  start— and  the  question :  "  Who  is  Mr.  Durns- 
ford t" 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  gave  Mabel  good  ad- 
vice about  ruling  horses  and  dogs.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  like  him,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  As  the  fKend  of  yourself,  and  Miss  Conyers,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  do  so,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  cleared- 
up  brow. 


CHAPTER  XL 

It  wan  a  lovely  day  in  June  when  Mr.  Conyers,  now 
quite  recovered,  entered  the  drawing-room  where  Ma- 
bel sat  at  her  embroidery,  with  Edward  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, sometimes  reading  Milton,  sometimes  pointing 
out  the  beauties  of  the  author  to  his  attentive  listener, 
sometimes  looking  at  the  fair  girl  in  silence,  and  bend- 
ing towards  her  to  catch  the  tones  of  her  low,  sweet 
voice. 

"I  have  been  consulting  the  mason  about  repairing 
the  lodge  as  you  suggested,  and  he  thinks  it  will  an- 


swer admirably.  Ton  are  a  treasure,  Edward!  I 
wonder  how  we  got  on  without  you  (  Indeed,  I  can 
scarcely  fancy  there  waa  a  time  when  you  were  not 
here,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  regard  yon  as  a  fixture. 
Would  that  you  were  my  son  !" 

"  Would  that  I  were  1"  replied  the  young  man  with  a 
start  of  pleasure. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  wish,  my  boy;  you  must  con- 
sider me  as  a  parent,  then  I"  exclaimed  the  gratified 
squire,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder;  in  semblance, 
or  in  reality,  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  plan  by  which 
this  might  be  accomplished.  "  Poor  Philip !"  contiaacd 
the  squire  with  a  sigh,  "  I  wish  he  had  never  left  me, 
or  that  be  would  return  like  you.  He  is  long  in  com- 
ing,  and  I  pine  now  as  I  never  pined  before  to  hold 
him  in  my  arms— to  lay  my  blessing  on  his  head.  I 
used  to  think  the  blame  all  hia ;  but  lately  I  have  feared 
that  I  was  quick,  and  rash ;  I  should  have  been  more 
indulgent  to  his  youth,  the  wilfulness  of  a  mere  boy, 
whom,  it  may  be,  I  had  let  run  too  wild.  I  fear  that 
I  have  neither  ruled  myself,  nor  others,  as  I  should 
have  done ;  but  the  bold  and  the  strong  do  not  think 
how  soon  death  may  come-— do  not  like  to  own  theav 
seltes  weak  and  erring.  They  are  hardened  when  they 
should  be  grateful;  you  must  teach  me  better,  Mabel : 
speak  to  me  of  my  good  sister,  who  would  fain  have 
made  me  as  herself.  I  used  to  laugh  at  her  fhncies,as 
I  called  them ;  but  a  sick  bed  teaches  other  lessons. 
Bless  you,  Mabel  I"  kissing  his  daughter's  brow,  who 
had  risen  and  passed  her  arm  round  hia  neck.  "Oh 
that  my  boy  were  here  to  share  the  blessing  1  8ome- 
times  the  thought  will  cross  me  that  he  will  come,  bet 
not  till  I  am  gone.  If  so,  tell  him  I  ble«i  I  pardon 
htm  1  and,  if  I  have  erred,  he  moat  forgive  she.  I  have 
my  misgivings,  though  Durnsford  would  not  say  I  had 
been  harsh.  I  never  guessed  be  would  have  taken  me 
st  my  word.  Mind,  Mabel,  that  I  leave  my  Messing 
for  him.'* 

"  Leave  it  f    Ob  no,  give  it  1" 

"  I  pray  it  may  be  so  1  but  I  have  ao  right  to  expect 
it,  and  have  strong  forebodings." 

"The  lingering  effects  of  your  late  illness/"  said 
Edward,  taking  his  hand. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  squire  more  gayly,  re- 
covering from  a  mood  so  unusual  to  him.  '«  Away 
with  you,  girl  1  you  will  choke  me,"  he  continued, 
potting  the  clinging  Mabel  gently  from  him.  "  Awiy 
with  you,  I  say ;  I  promised  Martha  Wilford  that  yot 
should  go  and  see  her." 

«  Martha  Wilford !  If  won  have  been  talking  with 
her,  no  wonder  at  forebodings !  But  aerely  she  has 
no  wish  for  my  presence :  I  am  no  favourite  of  hen." 

"  She  came  out  aa  I  passed  her  gate*,  remarking  it 
her  usual  onmoaeus  tone,  that  she  had  been  UJ — so 
she  had  heard  I  had  been,  and  bade  me  take  care,  for 
death  came  when  none  thought  of  his  coining;  and 
then  she  added,  with  her  awful  manner,  that  you  matt 
go  down  to  see  her,  for  that  she  had  vowed  never  is 
sit  down  within  the  Grange  till  my  boy  came  back."     I 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  promise  I  should  go,"  observed 
Mabel,  discomposed. 

"  As  an  old  servant,  I  did  not  like  to  deny  her;  tai 
she  is  an  awful  person  to  gainsay.  You  are  not  afraid, 
Mabel  t» 

«  Net  afraid,"  said  Mabel  with  a  heightened  colon; 
"  but  there  is  something  so  strange  about  her,  aeJ 
the  villagers  tell  such  wild  tales,  and  she  frowned  M 
on  me  the  only  time  I  ever  aaw  her,  that  I  would  gladJj 
avoid  the  visit."  ; 

"  Strange  manners,  and  wild  tales  indeed ;"  repeated 
her  father  musingly,  recurring  to  the  past.    "  I  eoili  I 
never  understand— and  did  not  like  her.    Not  that  1 
believe  what  the  silly  people  say  about  a  dark  figtrt  | 
in  the  churchyard  at  night,  and  the  ground  disturbs! 
in  the  morning,  and  strange  sights  and  sounds  abed  ' 
her  dwelling.    All   nonsense  1"    Yet  the  squire  dd 
not  look  aa  if  he  thought  it  all  nonsense ;  and  hisvoict 
was  not  as  loud  as  usual.  «  This  is  nothing :  she  nursed 
Philip  well— doted  on  him,  and  has  never  been  tat 
same  since  he  went,  though  I  think  she  fostered  bis 
wurlttoady  for  her!** 


bold  ejriiit.    You  should  go,  \ 
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to  him ;  and  yc*  need  not  be  afraid,  for  ake  desired 

that  Edward  ahoold  accompany  you." 

"  I,  tir  f  "  aaked  Edward  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  I  tnought  she  would  not  aee  strangers,"  re- 
marked Mabel,  her  terror  gone  at  this  announcement 

"  Yea  :  you,  Edward  \  she  says  you  saw  her  once, 
and  promised  to  go  again.  .1  think  she  muttered  some- 
thing about  her  cat.1' 

"I  saved  her  cat  from  some  dogs;  and  got  scratched 
for  my  gallantry,  and  rated  into  the  bargain,  for  she 
thought  at  first  I  had  set  the  animals  on  5  but  when  I 
denied  the  cruelty,  ahe  stared  in  my  face  as  if  I  had 
been  some  marvelous  monster,  insisted  on  my  going 
into  her  cottage,  washed  my  scratches,  and  persisted 
in  arranging  my  hair,  all  which  courtesies  I  would  fain 
have  declined,  for,  though  professing  the  most  friendly 
feelings,  there  was  a  something  so  grim  and  awful  in 
her  attentions,  that  I  could  not  prise  them  as  I  should. 
I  hope  she  is  not  going  to  claim  me  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, or  I  shall  take  to  a  mask.  Ever  since  I  begad 
my  wanderings,  I  hare  encountered  persons  who  ap- 
peared to  know  me;  even  you,  I  fancied,  looked 
keenly  at  me  when  first  we  met." 

"  So  do  I  now,  sometimes.  Tour  nice  never  seemed 
strange  to  me — yet  I  cannot  make  out  whom  you  are 
like  :  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  never  did  remember  peo- 
ple's names  and  not  always  their  features." 

"  I  am  half  afraid  to  encounter  strangers,  these  re- 
cognitions are  so  awkward ;  and' no  one  ever  tells  me 
whom  I  resemble,"  observed  Edward,  a  little  pro- 
voked. "  If  I  must  go  to  the  old  woman,  I  will  com- 
pel her  to  tell  the  name  of  my  shadow." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Evil  One  himself  could  compel 
her  to  what  she  did  not  like,"  remarked  the  squire, 
dryly.  "  They  say  she  can  read  fortunes— you  bad 
better  get  her  to  tell  yours  and  Mabel's— and  you  can 
ask  of  Philip's,"  he  added  with  assumed  indifference, 
but  real  earnestness,  thereby  proving  that  however  un- 
imaginative was  bis  general  character,  there  was  a 
little  superstition  in  its  composition. 

"  I  will  try  what  knowledge  I  can  acquire,"  replied 
Edward,  aayly ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Mabel 
were  on  their  way  to  Nurse  Wilford'e  cottage. 

"  Have  you  a  brother,  then  f»  inquired  Edward  of 
his  companion.  "  I  never  bat  once  before  heard  such 
a  relative  alluded  to ;  and  then  so  vaguely,  that,  con- 
cluding he  had  died,  I  asked  no  questions." 

"  I  hone  I  have  a  brother,  though  I  have  never  seen 
him ;  and  the  subject  is  so  painful  to  my  rather  that  I 
rarely  name  it.  I  have  heard  from  others,  that  he  was 
a  fine,  high-spirited  boy,  indulged  by  bis  nurse,  who 
doted  on  him,  as  did  my  father  once.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  love  was  lessened,  though  I  believe  my  bro- 
ther did  not  always  show  a  child's  obedience;  but 
spoke  proudly,  (requiring  what  could  not  be  granted,) 
and  on  refusal  threatened  to  run  away.  In  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  my  father  dared  him  to  the  act :— the 
next  morning  he  was  gone,  and  only  a  few  lines  left 
to  say  that  be  would  not  return  till  he  had  acquired  an 
independence ;  but  that,  should  he  die  in  the  endea- 
vour, his  death  should  be  duly  notified.  He  was  quite 
a  boy  then.  From  that  time,  notwithstanding  every 
inquiry,  nothing  was  heard  of  htm  for  years,  till  be 
wrote  to  my  father  asking  forgiveness,  and  requesting 
permission  to  visit  the  Grange  on  returning  from  a 
voyage  which  be  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking. 
The  permission  and  forgiveness  were  readily  granted, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  daily  expected  ;  but  many 
months  have  passed  since  then,  and  he  is  still  away. 
I  heard  most  of  this  from  Mr.  Durnsford,  who  is  anx- 
ious for  his  return,  seeing  how  much  my  father's  heart 
is  set  upon  it.  Martha  Wilford  was  his  nurse,  and 
disliked  me  from  the  idea  that  I  might  rival  him  in  the 
affections  of  my  parents :  it  is  strange,  therefore,  that 
ahe  should  send  tor  me." 

"  She  cannot  dislike  you  now,"  remarked  Edward, 
looking  at  the  lovely  face  set  off  by  its  becoming  chip 
hat— the  white  bodice  tight  to  the  delicate  shape,  with 
the.  full-flounced  skirt— and  the  little  feet  in  their 
pointed  shoes,  that  trod  the  turf  as  lightly  and  aa 
noiselessly  as  though  a  spirit  moved  beside  him. 


Edward  was  right:  Martha  Wilford  did  not  dislike 
her  now,  whatever  ahe  might  have  done  in  former 
times.  She  came  out  of  her  cottage  to  meet  her  guests ; 
and  if  her  manner  was  strange,  wayward,  and  at  times 
awful,  it  was  still  evident  that  her  views  towards  both 
were  friendly.  She  ushered  them  into  her  little  par- 
lour with  a  greeting  and  demeanour  far  above  her  sta- 
tion ;  and  if  there  was  a  something  chilling  even  in  her 
kindness,  it  appeared  the  consequence  of  her  long 
habit  of  seclusion,  or  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  not  any 
deficiency  in  good  win.  Mabel  would  have  preferred 
taking  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  garden,  the  flowers 
glowed  so  brightly  beneath  the  summer  sun,  the  birds 
sang  so  sweetly  from  the  verdant  boughs,  and  the  bees 
flitted  from  sweet  to  sweet,  with  such  a  soothing,  hap- 
py hum ;  but  her  hostess  would  not  permit  it,  and,  as 
Mr.  Conyers  had  said,  there  was  that  in  Martha  Wilford 
which  made  no  one  anxious  to  gainsay  her.  She  sel- 
dom left  her  rather  lonely  abode,  except  from  neces- 
sity: she  received  no  suspicious-looking  visitors— no 
evil  deed  was  proved  against  her;  if  any  had  the  bold- 
ness to  consult  her,  she  gave  good,  if  not  palpable 
advice,  for  mind  or  body ;  she  interfered— she  quarreled 
— with  none,  and  yet  rarely  was  being  more  dreaded, 
or  more  censured;  but  the  latter  always  under  the 
breath,  with  a  sharp  glance  over  the  shoulder  to  make 
sure  that  the  black  dame,  as  the  children  had  named 
her  from  her  dress,  was  beyond  hearing ;  for  though 
none  could  clearly  explain  on  what  the  idea  was 
grounded,  the  existence  of  the  idea  was  certain — not 
a  villager  but  believed  that  the  dame  was  possessed  of 
powers  beyond  ordinary  women— in  plain  language, 
most  thought  her  leagued  with  the  Wicked  One ;  and 
her  constant  attendant,  the  large  tabby  oat,  (the  one 
saved  by  Edward,)  was  looked  on  with  dread  as  a  fa- 
miliar spirit.  Such  fanoiee  among  ignorant  villagers 
were  almost  universal  at  the  time  of  this  tale ;  and 
witches  and  cats,  the  latter  generally  black,  were  con- 
sidered inseparable.  The  black  dame  was  too  keen 
not  to  know  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held ;  but, 
either  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  pleasure,  since  it 
saved  herself  and  est  from  molestation  and  the  visits  of 
the  village  gossips,  she  took  no  pains  to  dispel  the  evil 
opinion.  The  birds  built  unmolested  in  her  garden, 
for  no  boy  was  bold  enough  to  enter  her  domains  even 
to  rob  a  nest;  if  she  met  any  in  her  rare  walks,  the 
curtsies  could  not  have  been  lower  had  she  been  the 
lady  that,  in  good  truth,  she  looked ;  and  if  a  frown 
came  on  her  brow  as  she  marked  the.  terror  of  the 
children,  or  overheard  the  mothers  hush  their  infant's 
cries  by  the  horror  of  her  name,  it  made  no  change  in 
her  mode  of  life,  and  the  muttered  words :  "  Fools  1 
they  make  bug-bears  to  frighten  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  children,"  had  more  of  scorn  than  of  wrath. 
If  none  could  prove  that  she  committed  an  evil  deed, 
all  could  tell  that  she  omitted  a  good  one.  The  blsck 
dame  had  not  been  seen  at  church  since  the  departure 
of  her  nursling ;  he  seemed  the  only  link  that  had  bound 
her  to  society,  and  when  he  went  she  stood  alone— 
apart  from  her  kind— like  some  solitary  tree  scathed 
by  the  lightning. 

Such  was  the  woman,  who,  with  a  stately  air  mom 
befitting  a  queen  than  an  ex-nurse-maid,  insisted  on 
her  young  guests  entering  her  parlour,  instead  of  lin- 
gering in  the  garden. 

"  No,"  ahe  said,  in  a  decided  tone ;  "  leave  the 
flowers  to  the  bees,  and  the  sunshine  to  the  birds,  and 
all  bright  things  to  the  young  who  have  known  neither 
sin  nor  sorrow ;  but  the  darkness  and  the  shadow  suit 
the  black  dame,  and  she  must  have  her  way.  Thwart 
her  not!  she  seeks  your  good,  but  she  will  not  be 
crossed.  She  is  lonely  and  stricken,  but  she  has  not 
yet  fallen.  Let  those  beware  who  dare  her  power  I 
Enter!" 

Mabel  did  as  commanded,  but  drew  closer  to  Edward 
aa  she  did  so.  Martha  Wilford  saw  the  motion,  and 
read  its  meaning. 

"  Why  do  you  fear  me,  Mabel  Conyers  f  I  served 
your  mother — I  would,  serve  you,  and  I  can  serve  you, 
though  you  think  it  not.  If  I  smiled  not  on  you  as  a 
babe,  what  of  that  t  I  am  changed  aiaoe  then,  and  war 
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not  with  the  gentle.  And  yon,  Edward  Elton,  why  do 
yon  look  as  though  yon,  too,  feared  t" 

"  Fear  I  and  a  woman !"  replied  the  young  man,  in* 
digpantly.    M  I  fear  yon  not." 

For  tome  moments  each  gazed  keenly  into  the  face 
of  the  other,  and  then  the  woman  turned  away. 

"  True !  Yon  fear  me  not,  and  yon  need  not  fear 
me,  for  I  would  fenre  yon  both.  Yon  fear  none,  for 
yon  come  of  a  bold  and  daring  race— ay,  and  a  proud 
one  too,  though  a  courteous :  but  look  that  yonr  pride 
come  not  before  a  mil.  Ask  your  father  if  anch  things 
cannot  be  t  If  one  shock  of  the  earthquake  may  not 
level  all  I" 

"  What  do  yon  know  of  me  or  my  father  f"  be  in- 
quired, eagerly. 

"  That  one  flies  from  men— the  other  to  them.  That 
the  one  trusts  none,  and  the  other  trusts  all,  and  each 
deems  himself  the  wisest,"  replied  the  woman,  calm- 
ly, and  as  though  smiling  at  the  folly  of  both. 

"  Where  learnt  you  this  f"  he  demanded,  starting  at 
the  knowledge  which  she  displayed.  . 

"  Where  learnt  I  thist*'  she  replied  with  a  scornful 
smile.  "  Is  this  such  wondrous  knowledge  f  An  idiot 
could  have  read  it  in  that  bold,  open  brow,  and  frank 
address." 

"  Pshaw !    But  how  know  yon  of  my  lamer  I" 

"  How  know  I  many  things  t  Ask  the  cottagers  who 
hush  their  babies  with  my  name." 

"  This  is  folly,"  replied  the  young  man,  quickly, 
though  involuntarily  influenced  by  her  mysterious  man- 
ner. "  I  am  neither  idiot  nor  coward,  that  I  should 
believe  in  your  supernatural  powers." 

"  Believe  as  you  please.  The  idiot  lingers  on  his 
way — the  coward  fears  to  ask  his  own  heart — Why  r" 

Edward  Elton  started,  and  his  cheek  flushed  the 
deeper  as  he  caught  her  triumphant  smile. 

"  Woman  !  who  are  you  t" 

"  The  decider  of  your  fate,  and  the  fate  of  others." 

"  It  is  false  I  Under  Heaven,  I  decide  my  fate  my- 
self." 

The  woman  laughed  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  Why,  the  toils  will  be  round  you  ere  you  know 
them  set, — the  destroyer  on  yon  ere  yon  guess  him 
for  a  foe.  I  know  you,  boy :  there  is  ne  heart  more 
easily  inanared.  Such  as  your  father  was,  such  are 
you." 

"  Again  I  ask,  what  know  you  of  my  father  or  of  me  t 
Have  we  met  before  f "  looking  at  her. 

"  Well !  what  say  you  ?  Have  we  met  before  f"  she 
demanded  coldly,  meeting  his  scrutiny. 

"  No !"  he  replied,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  re- 
call her  features  to  his  mind. 

"  Wrong  1  we  have  met  before,"  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  Where  ?  where  f" 

"  No  matter— aak  not  where,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
from  which  all  bitterness  had  vanished,  whilst  her  fea- 
tures lost  their  stern  expression,  and  the  hand  upon 
his  arm  trembled  as  she  looked  upon  him.  "  Ask  not ! 
— enoogh  that  we  have  met.  I  am  not  as  callous  as 
men  deem  me ;  the  heart,  though  seared  by  wrongs, 
has  still  some  kindly  feelings  left;  and  as  I  look  on  you, 
the  visions  of  my  younger  days  come  back  upon  me. 
Younger  and  happier  days;  ere  I  listened  to  the 
charmer— ere  I  yielded  to  the  tempter.  Boy  I  boy !" 
and  she  grasped  his  arm  with  iron  force,  whilst  her 
glance  was  wild,  and  her  frame  convulsed—**  look  you 
to  yonr  steps,  if  yon  would  keep  light  heart  and  open 
browl  Tread  not -the  ways  of  crime! — the  guilty 
know  no  rest!  Slaves — bondsmen  to  their  sin— there 
is  no  peace  by  day  or  night.  The  sun  but  shines  to 
mock — the  midnight  stillness  is  rebuke!"  Then, 
marking  his  surprise,  she  continued  more  calmly, "  I 
have  said  that  1  would  serve  you,  but  not  yet :  there 
Is  another  dearer  still,  who  must  be  righted  first ;  and 
there  is  one  I  would  still  spare.  Be  patient,  and  be 
wary!" 

"  How  may  I  trust  yon,  if  I  know  you  not  f  and  bow 
can  yon  serve  met"  he  demanded,  reeling  the  power 
of  her  strange  and  commanding  manner,  and  yet  un- 
witting to  admit  that  he  did  so;— "Give  me  soi 


sign  I"  She  bent  towards  him,  and  her  low  whisper 
came  distinctly  on  his  ear. 

"That  portrait  at  Beauohamp  ParkJ— You  shall 
stand  in  her  presence— her  arms  around  yonr  neck— 
her  lips  upon  yonr  brow  f" 

"  when  t— where  f»  he  demanded  eagerly. 

But  the  woman  turned  away  in  silence ;  and  a  little 
malice  mingled  in  her  quiet  smile  as  she  placed  chain 
for  her  guests,  and  motioned  them  to  be  seated. 

"Tell  me,"  he  demanded,  still  more  eagerly, 
«  whose  is  that  portrait,  and  when  shall  we  meetf" 

She  was  still  silent,  looking  as  though  she  saw  hhn 


"  At  least  tell  me  how  you  know  of  my  visit  te 
Beauchampr  Strange,  that  all  know  me  and  I  know 
none!" 

"  How  I  know  f "  she  repeated,  in  an  elevated  tone. 
"Have  I  not  said  that  I  have  means  of  knowledge 
which  you  know  not  off  There  are  tidings  come  on 
the  night-wind  to  the  lonely  listener ;  there  ere  signs 
and  tokens  in  the  summer  shy  to  he?  who  rends  them 
rightly.  Be  ruled  by  her  who  sees  and  beam  what  the 
dull  and  the  blind  see  not,  hear  not." 

"  This  is  worse  than  folly,  woman:  I  believe  not 
such  things.  I  am  not  to  be  ruled  by  aught  bat  rea- 
son." g 

"By  reason  or  by  interest  will  I  rule  yew,  then," 
she  replied,  after  a  brief  scrutiny.  "Yon  are  net 
quite  as  unbelieving  as  you  would  seem;  yet  I  cannot 
rule  you  as  I  would  the  multitude.  I  will  stand  your 
friend  the  more  for  this  very  boldness,  but  I  will  not 
be  crossed  or  hurried  on." 

"  Then  you  will  tell  me  of  that  portrait  f" 

"  No ;  I  have  said  of  the  past  all  I  will  any  now  f 
Yex  me  not  by  farther  questions !"  waving  her  hand 
with  a  haughty  motion  to  enforce  his  silence. 

It  was  a  splendid  picture  r— that  low  dark  room, 
with  its  raftered  ceiling— its  black  oak  mantel-piece 
—its  small  casement,  partly  shaded  by  ivy  and  dark 
creepers;  and  the  moon-day  snn  shrams;  in  through  the 
leafy  screen,  with  strong  and  garish  Tight  upon  the 
bold  open  brow  and  glowing  cheek  of  the  yonth ;  on 
the  gentle  and  touching  beauty  of  the  timid  maiden ; 
and  on  that  awful  woman,  in  her  black  dress  and 
snow-white  cap,  seated  in  a  high-backed  chair,  oppo- 
site to  her  young  guests,— the  remains  of  her  haughty 
beauty  still  to  be  seen— her  keen  dark  eye  flashing 
with  the  consciousness  of  power — the  seeming  humility 
with  which  her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  bosom 
belied  by  her  proud  bearing !  It  was  a  study  for  a 
Rembrandt,  with  its  deep  shadows  and  its  street 
gleaming  lights— the  passion  and  pride  of  the  oid,and 
the  frankness  and  gentle  beauty  of  the  young ! 

And  she,— the  hostess  (—that  stern  and  haughty 
woman— but  a  menial  f    How  could  she  sit  there  as  a 
commanding,  receiving  the   homage  of  her 
f— as  a  judge,  pronouncing  doom? 

After  a  brief  silence,  she  spoke  abruptly,  her  search- 
ing gase  fixed  on  the  timid  Mabel,  who  half  started 
from  her  seat  at  the  sharp  question, 

"  Why  is  not  Philip  Conyers  returned  to  his  father's 
house  I" 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Mabel  timidly. 

"  You  know  not !— and  who  should  know  but  a  sis- 
ter?" 

"  I  have  never  seen— I  have  never  heard  from  my 
brother." 

"  But  your  fkther-^-he  has  heard  f" 

"  Not  for  months:  not  since  he  wrote  te  promise 
him  a  welcome." 

There  was  a  change  of  expression  in  the  dark  dame*a 
features ;  but  her  guests  could  not  read  its  meaning. 
Neither  made  a  comment ;  and  she  continued  more 
impressively,  bending  as  though  not  to  lose  one  single 
tone— one  changing  Took. 

«  Speak,  Mabel  Conyers!  and  speak  truly !  Do  yen 
wish  that  brother  to  return  f" 

"  80  much— so  very  much  I  If  von  know  where  he 
is,  implore  him  to  return.  My  Ather  pines  for  his 
presence !" 

The  auenneas  of  her  scrutiny  relaxed,  for  it  was 
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impossible  to  doubt  the  speaker's  sincerity  ;  and  & 
gleam  of  satisfaction  lit  up  her  care-worn  feature*. 

"  Enough  !#he  shall  return  I  I  see*— I  know  it.  He 
ahall  stand  in  his  father's  halls— he  shall  rule  on  his 
fiuher's  lands  I— but  neither  I  nor  Philip  Conyers  ahall 
behold  it!" 

Her  exultation  died  away  u  she  concluded,  and  the 
raised  arm  sank  by  her  side.  "  A  dark  web  has  been 
woven !— -there  waa  fraud  in  the  warp,  and  wrong  in 
the  .woof!  Wrong  I — foul  wrong  1  and  blood  may 
flow  ere  the  web  be  unraveled ;— but  it  shall  be  un- 
raveled, though  that  blood  should  be  mine,  or  dearer 
than  mine !  Away,  away ! — I  will  be  weak  no  more," 
sinking  back  in  her  chair  with  a  shudder,  ber  eyes 
■  glaring  aa  though  she  had  seen  some  fearful  sight. 

"  I  know  not  why  you  called  us  hither ;  but  if  only 
to  listen  to  dark  denunciations,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  I  come  alone,*'  remarked  Edward  Elton, 
seeing  Mabel's  dread.  "  If  you  have  been  wronged, 
tell  me  at  some  other  time,  and  I  will  right  you,  if  in 
Bay  power." 

"  If  I  hare  been  wronged  I"  she  eiclaimed,  with 
startling  vehemence :— "  If  I  have  been  wronged  I 
And  have  1  not  t— You  right  me  I  What  can  that  arm 
dot— did  I  ask  its  aid  f  WhUst  Martha Wil ford  lives, 
she  can  right  herself!  Tet  you  meant  it  kindly,  and  I 
thank  you,"  she  added,  in  a  softer  tone.  "  Fear  me 
not,  Mabel  Conyers ;  I  loved  your  mother— I  will  seek 

rr  good ;  but  I  would  not  that  you  became  an  heiress 
.  your  brother's  death !" 

"  Heaven  forbid J"  exclaimed  Mabel,  fervently. 

"  You  are  a  good  child  !"  said  the  black  dame,  in  a 
tone  of  endearment  that  sounded  strangely  from  her 
lips.  "  I  tell  you  your  fortune :  there  are  who  say 
that  I  know  all  things," — and,  rising  abruptly,  she 
took  from  a  cupboard  some  singularly  marked  cards. 

"  But,  stay ;  it  must  not  be  said  that  Martha  Wil- 
lord  is  inhospitable}— you  shall  eat  and  drink  under 
my  roof.  Mabel  Conyers  and  Edward  Elton — her 
daughter  and  hie  son ;  and  that  they  should  meet  be- 
neath the  roof  of  Martha  Wilford !— that  she  should 
bold  the  balance  of  their  fate  ?  Strange  I — yet  stranger 
things  may  come  to  pass!  Eat— drink!"  and  she 
placed  plain  cake  and  currant  wine  before  them. 
"  Pledge  me !— *  May  the  house  of  Conyers  never  be 
without  male  heir !'" 

She  marked  her  guests  as  they  repeated  her  words, 
and  was  satisfied. 

"  We  thank  you,  and  wish  you  good  morning," 
said  Edward,  seeing  that  his  hostess  was  arranging 
ber  cards,  and  that  Mabel  by  no  means  liked  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Stay !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  a  commanding 
tone  without  looking  up ;  "  I  will  read  your  fktes !" 

"  Thank  you ;  but  we  are  contented  to  act  them." 

«  It  is  false !  you  object  not  to  the  reading,  only  to 
the  reader ;  and  but  for  the  maiden,  you  would  linger 
to  hear  of  that  portrait.  For  your  own  aakes,  I  bid 
you  remain  ;  I  can  work  my  own  will  without  heeding 
your  good.  Draw!"  she  said  to  Mabel,  advancing 
towards  her  with  the  sorted  cards. 

Mabel  mechanically  obeyed,  actios  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  wild  dark  eye,  till  she  had  chosen  nine, 
which  her  hostess  arranged  on  the  table,  and  then 
bade  her,  in  the  same  commanding  tone,  draw  near 
and  listen  to  her  fate. 

««  Mark  my  words ! — mine  are  not  the  flattering 
tales  of  the  bribed  soothsayer!  Look !  there  are  few 
marks  here  for  your  childhood,  for  it  waa  scanty  in 
events.  That  dark  line  is  your  aunt's  death:  she  liked 
me  not,  and  I  liked  her  not,  for  I  could  not  rule  her. 
She  jodged  me  as  she  saw  men — neither  as  gently  nor 
as  harshly  as  she  might;  but  I  would  give  this  right 
band,  and  that  too,"  (extending  both,)  "  to  have  her 
thoughts  on  my  dying  bed— to  trust  as  she  trusted  :— 
but  it  cannot  be." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resumed. 

«*  Now  come  cross  marks  and  tangled  lines.  You 
will  love,  and  the  long  summer  day  be  but  as  an  hour 
in  his  presence— the  young,  the  frank,  and  the  light- 
hearted !— but  this  will  not  last.    Fraud  will  cross 


your  path— deceit  will  twine  around  you;  a  ruder 
lover  will  propose,  favoured  by  one  who  can  command! 
You  will  seek  advice  from  the  deceiver ; — take  care 
that  he  tangle  you  not  in  his  toils,  with  his  fair  words, 
whilst  he  whom  you  love  is  afar!  See!  here  is  a 
large  space,  wherein  are  many  figures  indistinctly 
marked— signs  of  trouble  and  crossing  plans ;— beyond 
two  courses— one  fair,  and  straight  and  happy— the 
other,  dark  and  crooked.  It  means,  that  the  tracing 
of  your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands.  Your  mother 
loved  one,  but  wedded  another:  she  yielded  to  threats 
and  entreaties,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart!  Let 
Mabel  Conyers  look  to  it,  that  she  tread  not  the  same 
path !  that  she  suffer  not  the  same  doom !  Let  her 
believe  no  evil  report,  yield  to  no  threat,  bend  to  no 
pleading.  Let  her  not  waver !— let  her  not  doubt  !— 
and  the  summer  day  of  love,  though  clouds  may  mar 
its  glory  for  awhile,  shall  neither  end  in  sorrow  nor  in 
death !  Be  warned!  your  doom  is  read!"  and  shuffling 
the  selected  cards  with  the  others,  she  turned  from  the 
trembling  Mabel,  and  held  the  pack  to  Edward,  bidding 
him  draw. 

"  Why  not  advise  without  this  mummery  f  I  doubt 
not  your  wisdom ;  and  the  pretended  reading  of  un- 
meaning marks  will  not  increase  its  value  in  my  eyes." 

"Draw!"  she  repeated,  with  a  haughty  gesture; 
"  or  I  read  not  your  fate." 

He  drew— end,  as  he  felt  her  keen  gate  fascinat- 
ing him  to  the  choice  she  desired,  his  heart  beat  less 
regularly. 

That  she  was  sincere  in  her  belief  that  what  she  said 
would  come  to  pass,  he  could  not  doubt,  and  it  was  to 
this  sincerity  that  she  owed  her  influence ;  but  that 
she  won  wisdom  from  the  cards,  he  did  not  credit, 
though  whence  her  knowledge  came,  he  could  not 
guess.  The  cards  were  again  choaen,  the  same  mys- 
tic number— nine,  and  arranged  aa  before. 

For  some  moments  she  bent  over  them;  aa  thoush 
the  uncouth  marks,  (unintelligible  to  others,)  had  for 
her  a  secret  meaning ;  then  pointing  to  them  with  her 
long' thin  finger,  and  alternately  glancing  from  them  to 
Edward,  she  began  to  tell  his  fortunes,  psst  and  to 
come ;  her  tone  every  moment  becoming  more  ele- 
vated, and  her  eyes  gleaming  with  wilder  light,  whilst 
the  listener  held  his  breath  to  catch  every  tone  of  the 
awful  being  before  him ;  who  looked  like  some  inspired 
Pythoness  of  old. 

"  There  is  joy,  and  rejoicing !  an  heir  is  born !  one 
of  a  proud  line — the  mother  smiles  in  love— the  father 

glows  with  pride.  There  are  wealth  and  grandeur  round 
im :  the  cares  of  many,  and  the  love  of  two,  who  love 
him  with  that  love  which  doth  not  die— with  the  same 
love  wherewith  they  have  loved  each  other.  Joy  lin- 
gers not — it  has  wings  and  flies  away.  Riches  abide 
not  with  the  careless  and  the  wasteful,  who  give  to 
each  and  all,  content,  as  interest,  to  receive  the  shouts 
and  flatteries  of  the  crowd.  The  rich  man  has  become 
poor— the  spendthrift  is  a  beggar;  the  loving  husband 
flies  the  loving  wife ;  the  friend  shuns  the  friend — mis- 
judging he  yields  to  the  guidance  ofa  deceiver.  The  babe 
welcomed  with  shouts,  cradled  in  splendour,  hushed 
in  a  mother's  arms,  is  branded  with  shame,  rocked  in 
a  hut,  stilled  by  a  stranger,  borne  away  at  night  as  a 
felon's  child.  Dark  and  lonely  are  the  days  of  child- 
hood, yet  the  youth's  spirit  is  not  crushed;  the  young 
gay  heart  is  buoyant  still,  pining  to  go  forth  into  the 
field  of  life,  unknowing  of  the  thorns  which,  he  shall 
gather.  He  saves  a  stranger  on  the  high  road  from 
hired  murderers— he  shall  be  repaid !  the  good  ren- 
dered to  another  shall  be  returned  unto  himself. 

"  Age  grows  indolent,  and  would  sit  in  the  chimney- 
nook  ;  youth  is  active  and  impatient,  and  would  range 
the  world.  The  father,  deceived  more  and  less  than 
he  believes,  has  learnt  to  hate;  the  youth,  un wronged , 
loves  all.  Both  lack  wisdom.  The  lonely  father 
abides  at  home,  the  youth  departs— he  would  seek  hie 
fortune  in  the  crowded  city ;  but  he  wanders  from  his 
road,  be  stands— where  he  dreams  not  of— before 
whom  he  does  not  know.  A  fair  face— a  pictured 
beauty  stamps  its  image  on  his  heart ;  he  heeds  not  the 
tale  he  hears— let  him  not,  it  ia false! 


The  squire. 


"He  goes  on  hit  way,  bnt  is  won  to  linger  by 
friendly  words;  be  watches  by  the  sick  bed,  he  lives 
on  gentle  smiles,  he  who  would  have  rushed  to  the 
crowded  city  abides  in  the  humble  village ;  he  who 
would  fortune  is  content  to  receive  it  at  a  maiden's 
bands." 

The  young  man's  eyes  flashed  at  the  charge,  and  he 
made  a  movement  of  dissent ;  the  speaker  paused  not, 
but  her  succeeding  words  proved  that  she  understood 
him. 

"  He  knows  not  as  yet  the  value  of  wealth — how 
the  high  and  the  low  bow  to  a  golden  idol  ;  he  thinks 
only  of  the  heart's  priceless  jewel — love,  the  love  of 
the  lovely,  and  the  gentle,  and  the  true.  Let  him 
take  heed  that  he  lose  it  not !  that  another  wears  not 
the  pearl  he  covets !  Let  him  not  draw  back  for  the 
Jack  of  gold— gold  shall  be  his  in  the  time  of  need ! 
One  bowed  with  sorrow  more  than  years,  has  proffered 
friendship;  let  him  claim  it  frankly,— boldly ;  it  will  not 
be  withheld  ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when  he  will  re- 
quire it.  There  are  dangers  in  the  young  man's  path ; 
one  is  blind  who  he  thinks  sees  and  approves ;  let  him 
pause  ere  he  opens  his  eyes — ere  he  asks  what  may  be 
denied.  A  rune  rival  may  be  balanced  by  increasing 
regard  ;  or  withdraw  his  suit,  for  the  pearl  will  not  be 
set  in  gold,  aa  some  believe.  But  another  rival  comes ! 
sparkling  as  the  dancing  stream,  deep,  dark  aa  the 
stagnant  pool !  Let  the  youth  be  wise-— be  wary ;  now 
comes  the  trial  of  his  life.  He  trusts  to  kindly  words, 
and  open  smiles — they  may  not  mean  what  he  imagines. 
Smiles  may  give  place  to  frowns-— regard  change  to 
suspicion — suspicion  into  wrath.  The  words  of  the 
wily  may  cause  this.  Let  the  youth  be  cautious— let 
him  trust  no  stranger— let  htm  hint  not  his  wishes  for 
awhile.  If  esteem  should  seem  to  cool,  let  him  heed 
it  not  5  it  shall  grow  warm  again.  Let  him  eovern  his 
temper  as  his  acts,  for  he  is  quick  of  mood ;  let  him 
linger  on,  still  living  on  sunny  smiles,  which,  if  he  be 
not  rash,  shall  beam  upon  him  for  long  years.  As  to  the 
maiden,  so  to  the  youth— there  are  two  paths  before 
him.  Will  he  choose  as  rashness  shall  impel  himf 
Then  will  come  parting  from  the  maiden  of  his  love— 
the  triumph  of  deceit  and  wrong :  wo  to  himf  and  wo  to 
her!  and  wo  to  all.  Will  he  choose  as  prudence  shall 
advise  t — will  lie  hearken  to  the  wise  f  Then  shall  a 
brilliant  destiny  be  his.  The  deceiver  thwarted  :  the 
maiden  of  his  love  his  own — the  arms  of  that  pictured 
beauty  clinging  round  him  ;  a  father's  blessing  and  a 
father's  smile;  firm  friends,  a  noble  name,  and  the 
wealth  which  brings  the  homage  of  the  lips,  but,  more, 
dries  up  the  mourner's  tears.  Will  the  youth  pause  f 
Will  he  mar  all  by  rashness  f  Will  he  not  wait  and 
bear  awhile  f  His  fete  is  in  his  own  hands ;  let  him 
decide. 

"The  lines  are  read !  the  doom  is  said ! 
The- issue  rests  on  his  own  head !" 

She  pushed  the  cards  from  before  her. 

"  The  words  of  knowledge  have  been  spoken,  wo 
to  him  who  will  not  h%ed  them.  Tell  not  Philip  Con- 
yers  what  the  black  dame  hath  said.  Tou  hesitate ! — 
aay  to  him  such  is  my  Wish ;  and  add— let  him  come, 
and  I  will  read  his  fate  as  I  have  read  yours ;  my  ban 
rests  on  all  who  repeat.  Will  he  ask  farther,  think 
you  f  Come  not  near  me  till  I  call  you ;  neither 
young  man  nor  maiden.  Ponder  on  my  words— and 
now  begone !  I  would  be  alone ;  there  is  a  trial  com- 
ing on,  and  the  heart  must  commune  with  itself,  and 
learn  to  bear  it.  Justice  and  revenge  demand  the 
sacrifice ;  but  love  pauses  still.  Love  f  can  love  lin- 
ger yett  Begone,  I  say!  Why  stay  you  beret 
Would  you  read  the  secret  of  the  outraged  heart,  and 
mock  its  pangs t  Begone!  begone!"  stamping  in 
passion,  whilst  her  arm  waved  them  away. 

"  One  question,"  said  Edward,  recovering  from  the 
effect  of  her  impassioned  speech.    "  That  portrait,  was 


"  It  was  none  connected  with  the  name  of  Elton," 
replied  his  hostess,  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  Who  then  f  And  who  is  the  stranger  I  should 
feart"  * 

"  I  will  say  no  more.     Begone !  If  yon  would  not 


have  me  blight  von  with  a  curse — if  you  would  etOl 
have  me  for  a  friend.  I  would  be  alone,  for  the  spiriti 
of  the  present  and  the  past  are  coming  round  me,  and 
none  must  see  the  conflict.  Away !  away !  there  ii  no 
peace  for  guilt  I"  again  waving  her  arm  for  their  de- 
parture. 

"  May  we  not  soothe  f  There  is  a  peace  for  the  son 
rower  for  sin,"  said  Mabel  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  though 
still  clinging  to  Edward's  arm  or  protection. 

"Yon  soothe  t"  exclaimed  the  haughty  woman, with 
a  fierceness  which. softened  as  she  sased  on  the  gentle 
speaker.  "  No,  no ;  not  even  Mabel  Conyers  can  do 
that.  There  is  no  peace  for  the  hardened  sinner— for 
the  haughty  heart  that  will  not  bend.  Go !"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  gentleness,  of  which  none  believed  her 
capable,  taking  Mabel's  hand.  "  Go  f  may  the  blessing 
of  your  God  be  on  yon  both ;  I  dare  not  five  you  mine. 
Go  1  go  1"  gently  putting  them  out,  and  closing  the  door 
behind  them. 

As  they  glanced  ia  at  the  casement  in  passing,  they 
saw  Martha  Wilfred  rocking  to  and  fro  in  her  arm-cbair, 
as  though  the  frame  was  stirred  by  the  strong  passions 
of  the  mind.  They  passed  out  of  the  garden  in  silence, 
and  up  to  the  house,  each  heart  busy  with  its  own 
thoughts ;  and  Edward  whispering, "  Fear  not;  I  will 
protect  you !"  as  the  still  trembling  Mabel  relinquished 
nis  arm,  to  which  she  bad#  clung  till  they  reached  the 
hall,  was  the  only  speech* between  them. 

The  black  dame  was  a  good  judge  of  character.  The 
squire  asked  no  questions  on  hearing  her  message,  and 
the  laugh  with  which  he  declined  consulting  the  oracle 
was  not  so  joyous  as  usual. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RahT  will  come  even  in  Jane ;  and  It  came  the  next 
morning 'so  heavy  and  continued,  that  walking  or 
riding  was  beyond  a  doubt ;  so  the  squire  and  Edward, 
not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  latter,  went  to  the  kennel, 
and  next  to  the  stable,  where  the  young  man  left  his 
host  in  the  middle  of  a  history  to  old  Ned,  of  a  famous 
run  with  a  fine  burst  of  forty  minutes,  and  retraced  his 
way  to  the  drawing-room.  Here  he  found  Mabel  at 
her  spinnet,  who,  with  the  vanity  of  simple  woman, 
believed  his  assertion  that  he  would  rather  look  at  her 
than  at  the  finest  steed  in  Europe,  and  Arabia  to  boot, 
— rather  listen  to  her  sweet  notes  than  to  the  cry  of 
the  finest  pack  of  hounds  in  Christendom  or  Heathe- 
nesse. She  heard,  bluahed,  smiled,  and  more,  be- 
lieved. Alack  !  alack  !  what  a  simple  creature  womaa 
ia!  She  hath  little  wisdom  in  her  love;  she  cannot 
doubt,  for  doubt  were  worse  than  death. 

They  sang  together  an  "  auld  warld  sang ;"  and  Ed- 
ward waa  looking  Into  the  fair  face  of  the  singer,  whea 
the  falling  of  a  book  causing  him  to  torn,  he  met  the 
eyes  of  a  stranger  fixed  keenly  on  him,  with  an  ex- 
presion  so  startling,  so  mingled,  so  compounded  of 
many  feelings,  that  to  tell  the  one  predominant  was 
beyond  his  power.  The  startling  expression  vanished 
on  the  instant,  and  never  met  his  view  again. 

"  Well  sung !"  exclaimed  the  squire.  "  Yon  were 
so  intent  that  you  did  not  hear  us  enter ;  and  Mabel 
did  not  know  she  had  so  many  listeners,  or  she  would 
not  have  sung  so  loud.  Look,  child  I  here  is  your 
favourite  Durnsfbrd  come  back  ;  who  says  he  and  bis 
cottage  at  Newton  Marsh  are  ready  to  receive  yon  as 
their  mistress." 

"  Quite  ready,"  said  Mr.  Durnsfbrd,  taking  both 
Mabel's  hands,  which  she  yielded  him  frankly,  scarce- 
ly even  blushing  when  he  rsised  them  to  his  lips  with 
a  gallant  expression  of  his  pleasure  at  their  meeting 
after  so  long  an  absence. 

"  There,  Durnsfbrd,  that  is  enough ;  yon  will  maks 
Mabel  vain — she  has  not  heard  such  pretty  thingi 
since  your  departure,"  remarked  the  laughing  squire. 
"  I  shall  really  begin  to  think  you  as  young  as  yoa 
profess  to  be,  though  I  have  known  you  these         ■" 

"  Hush  1  hush !  Philip  Conyers,"  interposed  his 
guest  with  graceful  geyety.    «  What  f    ' 
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■en  row  have  in  this  antediluvian  village !  To  think 
of  telling  a  gallant  man  of  hii  age,  and  that  too  in  the 
presence  of  the  yoang  lady  whom  he  is  resolved  to 
bear  away  from  all  competitors !  I  have  made  the 
elixir  of  life  a  reality,  which  the  world  has  so  long 
considered  an  insane  fancy :  I  am  the  age  that  Miss 
Conyers  likes  best,  and  shall  never  be  older." 

"  I  believe  not,"  replied  the  squire,  highly  amnsed 
at  the  gayety  of  his  old  friend,  as  he  persisted  in  call- ' 
rag  him.    "  But  leave  Mabel  to  consider  your  pro- 

E»al,  whilst  I  introduce  my  yoang  favourite  Edward 
Iton.  He  has  been  as  a  son  to  me,  and  as  a  son  I 
regard  him.    You  must  be  friends." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Elton's  friend  already,  if  he  will  permit 
me  to  say  so.  His  attentions  to  Philip  Conyers  make  me 
his  for  life,"  replied  Mr.  Dumsford,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  remarked  the  delighted 
squire.  "  If  my  boy  were  but  here,  I  should  desire 
nothing  more;  but  he  tarries  long:"  and  his  smile 
saddened  to  a  sigh. 

"  AH  in  good  time,"  observed  Mr.  Durnsford,  with 
cheering  kindness.  "  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  linger 
by  the  way.  Wait  patiently :  1  have  no  doubt,  when 
you  do  meet,  that  he  will  show  cause  for  the  delay. 
£fske  allowance  for  his  having  been  a  little  spoilt ;  you 
know  I  preached  in  vain  on  that  point.  But  bache- 
lors* wives  and  children  yon  know  the  proverb. — 
Take  care.  Miss  Conyers ;  I  intend  to  find,  or  make 
you  the  model  of  a  wife." 

"  Reject  him  at  once,  Mabel,"  said  the  squire,  for- 
getting his  anxiety  in  his  friend's  lively  remarks. 

"  Your  gentle  daughter  will  notdrive  me  to  despair : 
besides,  I  will  take  no  refusal.  I  intend  to  fit  up  a 
room  expressly  for  ber  at  Newton  Marsh,  with  books, 
and  music,  and  birds,  and  flowers,  and  no  dogs— and 
mine  she  shall  be." 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  lively  talk.  The  squire 
yielding  to  his  guest's  humour,  drank  a  little  more  than 


be  had  ventured  on  since  his  accident  ;  his  smile  and 
his  jest  were  ever  ready  in  sympathy  with  the  gayety  of 
Durnsford  ;  and  ho  dropped:  asleep  with  the  foil  con- 
viction that  be  had  never  spent  a  happier  evening. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wished  to  see,"  he  said  to 
himself  the  following  morning,  when,  on  looking  from 
the  window,  he  saw  his  old  and  his  young  friend  walk- 
ing together  on  the  lawn.  "  I  was  sure  they  would 
agree ;  and  Durnsford  met  him  so  cordially !  It  is  a 
good  and  a  kind  youth;  I  wish  Philip  may  be  like  him. 
Durnsford  made  the  best  of  it,  as  he  always  does  of 
everything ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  thinks  my  boy  de- 
lays unnecessarily,  and  a  little  disrespectfully.  I  dare 
say  I  did  spoil  him ;  and  that  makes  him  headstrong." 

«  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Edward  t"  inquired 
the  squire  of  his  friend  as  they  rode  a  little  behind 
Mabel  and  young  Elton  later  in  the  day. 

"  A  little  impetuous ;— and  perhaps,  rather  a  high 
opinion  of  hia  own  talents.  But  we  must  eicuse  these 
trifling  blemishes  in  one  so  young,  and  with  so  many 
good  qualities.  He  will  mend  of  presumption— almost 
all  young  people  have  it— that  is,  the  bold  and  active. 
This  high  opinion  of  their  own  powers  appears  re- 
quisite to  their  very  daring — it  gives  them  promptness 
and  decision;  and  we  graybeards  must  make  allow- 
ances for  youthful  vanity,  and  put  up  with  something 
like  a  lecture  on  the  standstill  notions  of  old  age." 

««  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  remarked  the 
•quire,  somewhat  bewildered  by  this  long  harangue. 
«  I  never  saw  presumption  or  youthful  vanity  in  Ed- 
ward Elton — he  never  tried  to  lecture  me." 

**  Lecture  you,  my  dear  Conyers !  No  I  no  I  he  was 
not  likely  to  do  thati — you,  to  whom  he  owes  so  very 
much  ;  taking  him  into  your  house,  lending  him  your 
hunters,  and  treating  him  as  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
though  too  poor  to  own  even  a  pony.  Others  would 
have  been  afraid  lest  the  young  man  should  turn  out  a 
highwayman,  or  a  barber's  son,  or  the  like;  but  my 
kind  friend  Philip  Conyers  never  suspected  any  one  in 
his  life— nor  will,  till  he  has  been  taken  in.  Then  that 
splendid  present  of  Fury  should  ensure  his  eternal 

Sratitode.  Why,  it  is  a  superb  animal  I  worth  four 
nudred  j— and  bow  well  he  rides  it  I  Perhaps  lecture 


was  too  strong  a  term ;  and  I  might  not  have  understood 
him  when  he  spoke  of  the  prejudices  of  our  forefathers, 
while  you  and  I  talk  only  of  their  wisdom.  But  the 
young  are  always  for  reform:  it  strikes  in  with  their 
vanity  to  think  that  that  which  is  old  requires  mending, 
—houses,  customs,  manners— ay,  even  men :  but  we 
can  bear  with  thii.  Of  course,  he  is  not  a  milksop  or  a 
niggard,  or  you  would  not  like  him:  otherwise,  I  half 
suspect  I  should  think  him  scanty  with  the  wine-cup. 
Perhaps  he  cannot  bear  much,  being  unaccustomed  to 
any." 

"  I  dare  say  he  could,"  replied  the  squire  a  little 
warmly,  yet  not  meeting  bis  friend's  look ;  "  but  he 
makes  it  a  point  of  morality." 

"  Oh,  a  puritan  I  Too  fine  a  follow  to  be  that.  We 
must  laugh  him  out  of  his  fancies,  and  make  him  one 
of  us." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  observed  the  squire 
rather  gravely,  but  in  some  embarrassment.  "  He 
brought  good  arguments,  snd  out  of  the  Bible  too.  In- 
deed, I  am  beginning  to  think  it  would  be  as  well  if 
some  of  us  did  not  drink  quite  ss  much.  As  he  says9 
«  What  is  the  use  of  reason  if—'  " 

"  Oh  !  then  I  was  right ;  and  he  does  lecture  even 
you,"  interrupted  the  laughing  Durnsford.  "  I  hope 
he  has  not  quite  lectured  you  into  becoming  a  puritan. 
Remember,  the  puritans  overturned  church  and  state 
— murdered  the  king — and  made  an  arch  hypocrite,  the 
son  of  a  brewer,  protector !  Oh,  Philip  Conyers  I  I 
thought  you  had  been  a  loyal  man — stanch  to  church 
and  king.  I  shall  be  off,  lest  he  should  lecture  me  too 
into  rebellion  and  puritanism." 

"  I  am  no  puritan ;  I  am  for  church  and  king.  Who 
says  otherwise  T"  shouted  the  squire  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  wrath. 

"  Not  Richard  Durnsford  :  I  was  but  in  jest  Yon 
would  neither  overturn  the  state,  nor  stint  a  friend ; 
so  we  may  still  drink  a  glass  together  without  rebuke." 

"  I  am  no  drunkard,"  remarked  the  squire,  doggedly. 

"  Who  could  make  such  a  charge  ?  I  spoke  but  in 
merriment.  Though  the  young  man  did  say  that  some 
of  the  customs  of  our  forefathera  were  wicked  and 
barbarous,  he  could  not  mean  that  we  were  to  taste  no 
wine,  and  forget  our  hospitality.  A  favourite  of  yours 
could  mean  no  such  thing ;  or  if  he  did,  of  course  he 
oould  not  rule  you  to  the  same  saving  opinion  :  it  might 
be  a  plausible  excuse  for  him  who  has  nothing. — How 
admirably  he  rides  1  And  how  the  lovely  Mabel  has 
improved!     I  am  proud  of  my  pupil." 

"  I  suspect  Edward  will  not  yield  you  the  honour: 
he  has  taken  great  pains,  and  she  has  improved  so  much 
under  his  instruction  that  sho  will  mount  almost  any 
horse  now,  with  him  by  her  side.  And  how  well  the 
hat  and  habit  become  her!"  added  the  proud  parent, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  lovely  face  as  she  turned  with 
unusual  animation  towards  her  companion. 

"  She  is  indeed  a  lovely  creature ;  and  you  are  a 
happy  fellow,  Conyers,  to  have  sach  a  daughter.  I 
suppose  I  most  divide  the  merit  with  the  young  man  : 
I  can  afford  to  yield  him  a  little.  How  beautifully,  I 
may  say,  Miss  Conyers  behaves  to  hhn !— with  such 
gentle  consideration  lest  he  should  hold  himself  slight- 
ed ,— for  those  of  doubtful  stations  are  sometimes 
touchy,— and  yet  restraining  his  admiration  from  pre- 
sumption. There  are  very  few  so  young  who  could  be 
so  trusted  ;  for  the  youth  is  handsome  and  agreeable. 
Some  who  do  not  know  her  might  deem  it  imprudent ; 
but  she  will  never  forget  that  she  is  a  Conyers  in  the 
bestowing  of  her  love.  What  were  you  beginning  to 
tell  me  about  a  thunder  storm  ?" 

The  squire  told  the  story,  but  not  with  his  usual 
clearness,  for  be  was  a  little  bewildered  by  the  late 
conversation,  and  showed  symptoms  of  being  uneasy 
and  fidgety. 

"  What  a  providential  escape !  It  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  what  might  have  been  ber  fate.  One  so  young  t 
so  gentle  !  and  so  lovely  1  It  is  fearful  to  imagine  that 
she  might  have  been  lost  to  us  in  the  splendour  of  her 
loveliness.  What  do  not  all  her  friends  owe  to  that 
young  man  for  his  promptness  and  decision  1  I  told 
you  I  waa  sure  he  was  possessed  of  both,  though  based 
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k  may  be  on  « little  youthful  presumption : 
■ever  think  of  that  again  ;  he  may  lectun 


i:— but  I  shall 
_  lecture  me,  or  my 
forefathers  either,  for  the  future,  an  he  please— nay, 
stint  me  in  mv  wine  too  without  a  murmur.  There  are 
some,  in  hit  situation,  who  might  have  hesitated  to  take 
the  daughter  of  Philip  Conyera  in  his  arms,  even  to 
preserve  her  life ;  but  his  is  too  bold  a  spirit  to  be  de- 
terred by  what  he  would  consider  a  trifling  propriety ; 
and,  of  course,  Miss  Conyers,  taking  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion  into  account,  showed  no  resentment  at 
the  liberty.  I  envy  him  the  opportunity  of  saving  her 
—*]1  must.— Was  the  storm  so  very  sudden  ?  I  should 
have  thought  that,  if  not  absorbed  in  some  peculiarly 
interesting  occupation,  he  might  have  foreseen  the 
coming  danger.  I  can  understand  no  one  but  a  lover 
playing  the  pleasant  to  his  lady-love  being  so  blind.*' 

"  Edward  was  not  playing  the  pleasant  to  his  lady- 
love, but  riding  quietly  by  Mabel's  side ;  and  the  fault 
was  mine.  I  told  them  that  there  would  be  no  storm 
for  hours ;  and  it  did  come  on  Tery  suddenly  at  last," 
replied  the  honest  squire. 

"  Oh,  Philip !— just  like  you !— never  will  see  a  cloud 
or  foresee  a  storm  I  I  verily  believe  that  one  might 
run  off  with  the  lovely  Mabel  before  your  face,  and 
you  not  guess  the  truth.  You  always  want  Richard 
Durnsfordst  your  elbow  to  read  the  signs  of  futurity  ; 
too  neither  see  those  signs,  nor  could  understand  them 
if  you  did." 

"  I  see  more  than  people  think,"  replied  the  squire, 
rather  pettishly ;  for  he  piqued  himself  on  that  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient,  and  could  never  bear  a  suspicion 
of  his  penetration 

"  Do  you  ?  I  doubt  it !"  said  his  friend  with  an  in- 
credulous shake  of  the  head.  "  Well  for  you  that 
Richard  Durnsford  is  going  to  settle  near  you  I  Good 
and  honourable  yourself,  you  never  think  it  possible 
that  others  are  not  the  same,  and  never  suspected  any- 
body in  your  life  higher  than  a  poacher  or  a  gipsy. 
Thunder-storms  are  -not  pleasant  things.  I  am  vexed 
at  the  death  of  that  beautiful  mare— I  was  so  convinced 
that  it  would  suit  your  daughter.  If  the  young  man 
had  not  been  so  absent  or  absorbed,  (for  I  can  scarcely 
think  him  stupid,)  and  sought  shelter  a  few  minutes 
sooner,  she  would  have  been  saved ;  but  the  great  loss 
is  yours,  so  I  must  not  grumble,  and  fifty  guineas  is 
nothing  to  jrou  :  besides,  your  daughter  was  saved, 
though  at  the  last  moment  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
tolerable  fright.    I  wonder  she  ever  mounted  again." 

"I  feared  that,  and  doubt  if  any  one  except  Edward 
could  have  persuaded  her:  but  he  walked  by  her  side 
for  some  days ;  and  she  knows  that  he  has  always  an 
eye  upon  her  horse,  and  is  ready  to  assist  her  should 
she  require  his  aid." 

"  A  gallant  youth,  upon  my  word !  He  roles  all,  I 
see  {  and  I  must  look  to  my  old  footing  in  the  family. 
At  AsteH  Court,  I  think  you  said,  they  sheltered;— • 
was  its  owner  at  home  7" 

"  Yes,  at  the  window — saw  the  accident,  and  came 
out  immediately,  insisting  on  their  entering. the  house 
and  making  use  of  his  carriage." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that :  enmities  should 
die  away  with  years,— man  is  mortal,  and  hate  should 
be  the  same.  He  must  have  felt  a  little  awkward,  those 
who  injure  being  usually  the  last  to  forgive.  But  per- 
haps he  thought  it  some  little  reparation  for  the  un- 
gracious things  he  said  of  you  soon  after  your  mar- 
riage j— or  perhaps  he  fears  that  you  may  try  to  open 
another  right  or  way;  they  say  there  is  one  which 
might  be  tried.  It  must  have  annoyed  you,  your 
daughter's  being  obliged  to  him  for  shelter.  A  pity 
but  that,  foreseeing  the  storm,  Mr.  Elton  had  induced 
her  to  ride  faster ;  she  might  then  have  reached  the 
farm-house  on  the  other  aide  of  the  park :  not  that  you 
need  trouble  about  it,  being  the  injured  party.  Did  he 
mention  you,  or  refer  to  the  past  T" 

"  He  sent  a  civil  message,  with  a  request  that  Mabel 
would  sometimes  call  upon  him." 

"  With  an  apology,  of  course,  for  his  former  conduct. 
—I  am  glad  that  he  sees  it  at  last  in  its  true  light:  bet- 
ate  than  never.  You  accepted  the  apology,  I  sup- 


pose, and  let  your  daughter  go  there  onee  lor  shml 

sakef" 

"  He  sent  no  apology ;  and  I  have  been  thinking 
lately,  whether  I  might  not  have  been  something  to 
blame.  One  sees  things  differently  on  a  sick-bed, 
with  death  in  view,  to.  what  one  does  in  the  nanting- 
field,  with  health  and  strength  in  every  limb." 

"  Yes,  yes :— one  has  the  blue-devils  hovering  round 
one,  pinching  here  and  twitching  there,— crying*  this 
for  that  sin,'  and  *  that  for  the  other,'— till  one  hides 
one's  head  under  the  clothes,  thinking  one's  self  an 
enormous  sinner,  and  expecting  to  be  carried  off  by 
aome  hideous  grinning  demon  to  the  lower  regions. 
But  once  out  in  the  field  again  with  a  spirited  horse  be- 
neath one— the  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  blithe  bugle 
sounding  in  one's  ears,  and  the  blue-devils  depart, 
knowing  their  rule  is  over.  And  who  can  stand  up  and 
say  that  he  is  an  honest  man  if  Pbilip  Conyers  cannot  f 
Who  can  bring  a  charge  against  the  8quire  of  Ranfoid  f 
Does  he  oppress  the  poor  ?  Does  he  drive  even  the 
beggar  way  without  a  meal  ?  Does  he  close  his  doors 
against  his  friends  ?  Does  he  approve  of  sedition  and 
democracy  t  Does  he  not  uphold  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  his  country  just  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  his 
fathers,  against  the  brawlers  who  see  faults  where 
their  ancestors  saw  only  perfection  ?  Did  be  ever  turn 
down  his  glass  at  the  toast  of  <  Church  and  King  V  Is 
there  a  breath  upon  his  honour, — a  scandal  on  his 
name!  Is  he  not  the  kindest,  the  moat  unsus- 
picious r  Who  has  a  better  heart— a  freer  hand  I— 
No,  no,  Philip  Conyers,  cast  away  these  idle  fancies, 
the  phantoms  of  a  sick-room ;  thev  are  not  fit  for  a 
man  in  health.  I  would  that  I  could  give  as  good  an 
account  of  myself;  and  there  are  many  others  who 
wish  the  same.— You  vindictive !— you  were  never 
vindictive  in  your  life— too  forgiving  by  half." 

"  Our  best  deeds  are  imperfect,"  began  the  squire, 
perplexed,  embarrassed,  vet  gratified  by  his  friend's 
glowing  eulogium,  though  lately  awakened  thought 
made  him  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  views, 

Richard  Durnsford  knew  the  great  advantage  which 
his  quickness  gave  him  over  his  slower  friend.  Like 
a  squirrel  confusing  the  sight  by  the  celerity  of  his 
change  of  position,  glancing  from  subject  to  subject,  he 
confounded  the  judgment :  yet  was  this  glancing  so  gay, 
so  brilliant,  as  to  pass  not  from  the  mind  as  only  idle 
words ; — he  seldom  failed  to  leave  those  impressions 
—to  induce  those  foelings,\  which  he  desired.  The 
heart  pondered  on  his  words  long  after  the  sounds  had 
died  away ;  and  the  mind  dwelt  on  images  it  had  little 
share  in  forming,  though  never  doubting  that  its  own 
powers  hsd  originated  them. 

"  Yes;  our  best  deeds  are  imperfect,  as  you  say," 
interrupting  the  squire:  "but  give  me  your  good 
works,  and  I  will  take  my  chance.  God  knows  that 
we  are  all  poor  imperfect  creatures,  and  pardons  oar 
imperfections.  You  are  not  afflicted  with  puritanism, 
or  I  should  be  off,  holding  the  disease  infectious. 
Better  have  the  scarlet  fever  or  the  small-pox.  But 
you  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  new-fangled  notions; 
you  do  as  your  father  did  before  yon.  And  where 
ean  you  show  better  men  than  they  were  f  Well  if  we 
torn  out  half  as  good,  with  our  French  notions,  and 
fashions,  and  weak,  washy  wines,  and  what  not.  For 
my  part,  I  am  content  to  do  as  they  did  before  I  was 
born.  I  tee  how  it  is :  you  have  been  kept  low  since 
your  fall,  and  are  horribly  hipped.  Some  good  gallops, 
and  a  few  visits  to  the  old  friends  you  have  known 
from  your  boyhood,  with  a  social  evening  or  two,  will 
set  you  to  rights  sgain.  By-the-by,  your  friends  say 
you  would  not  let  them  in  when  they  called ;  and  that 
they  understand  you  mean  to  give  up  hunting,  keep  no 
wine  in  your  cellar,  and  build  a  Methodist  chapel.  I 
was  vexed  at  the  reports,  though  knowing  their  folly, 
and  asked  how  any  one  could  suppose  such  things  of 
Philip  Conyers  f  You  may  well  laugh.  I  wonder  whe 
set  the  report  about :  it  appeared  to  come  from  one 
who  knew  something  of  your  family,  for  they  mentioned 
Mr.  Elton,  and  said  that  yon  had  been  getting  low  and 
fanciful  almost  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the 
I  positively  denied  that  to  young  a  ma. 
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mere  boy— could  have  any  inlltfence  over  yon,  and  laid 
the  blame  on  Horton,  for  keeping  you  low.  Now  that 
yon  can  appear  among  your  friende  again,  yon  will 
toon  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  report.  Yon  ahall  go 
with  me  to-morrow  to  tee  Barrett.  Some  of  the  hounds 
have  the  distemper,  some  of  the  servants  the  scarlet 
fever,  so  he  has  removed  to  Till  well  Farm,  whilst 
house  and  kennel  are  purifying  and  painting.  That  is 
but  three  miles  off,  or  less,  I  think,  by  the  footway.  I 
am  glad  of  it  ;  in  my  opinion,  there  is  scarcely  a 
grander  sight  than  a  fine  pack  of  hounds— and  his  are 
capital.  I  shall  be  over  there  often  j  and  I  wish  you 
would  go  too,  and  occasionally  give  him  some  hints 
for  their  msnagement :  he  would  attend  to  you,  and 
the  whole  hunt  would  have  cause  to  thank  you.— Did 
Artel)  refer  to  the  past,  and  his  reported  wish  to  sup- 
plant you  with  your  wife  when  Miss  Duncombe  f" 

"  He  owned  to  Mabel  that  he  had  once  loved  her 
mother,  and  that  he  loved  her  now  for  her  mother's 
sake." 
"  Did  you  say  that  she  had  been  there  since  ?" 
u  She  went  onee,  but  did  not  see  him,  as  he  had 
gone  to  town  the  day  before  on  important  business." 

"  What  did  your  daughter  and  Mr.  Elton  think  of 
himt  Does  he  appear  much  altered  from  their  ac- 
count f" 

"They  were  amazingly  taken  with  him;  and  the 
favourable  impression  was  mutual,  I  conclude,  for  he 
desired  Edward,  should  he  require  the  assistance  of  a 
friend,  to  call  boldly  upon  him.  He  seemed  much 
struck  with  the  young  man's  likeness  -to  some  old 
friend,  and  took  to  him  on  that  account: — he  strikes 
me  sometimes  as  resembling  one  known  and  regarded 
in  my  younger  days,  for  he  never  appeared  a  stranger 
to  me ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  be  fancy,  for  I  cannot 
make  out  who  he  is  like." 

"  I  don't  know  that — I  will  look  at  him  particularly," 
remarked  Mr.  Durnsford  ,*— excl aiming,  after  a  few 
minutes'  observation,  "  I  have  found  the  Jikeness, — 
Hather ! — you  remember  him  ?" 

"  What !  the  smooth-tongued  follow,  who  talked  so 
well,  and  cheated  all  who  had  any  dealing  with  him, 
even  his  own  father  7  No,  no,  Durnsford,  there  is  no 
likeness  between  him  and  Edward  Elton  in  any  way." 
"  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
there  is, — not  exactly  now,  when  he  is  animated  and 
doing  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  but  sometimes  when 
his  features  are  in  repose,  as  the  painters  say—not  lit 
up  with  the  transitory  expression  of  the  moment,  but 
wearing  their  usual  character.  You  remember  being 
taken  in  by  honest  Hather,  as  he  was  called,  and  so  do 
not  like  to  think  it.  Look  at  him  keenly  some  time, 
when  he  is  not  trying  to  please,  and  then  you  will  ad- 
mit the  resemblance;  unless  you  have  forgotten  the 
rogue's  features,  which  is  possible,  as  you  never  re- 
member a  face.  You  have  a  shocking  memory  on  such 
K tints :  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  forget 
artha  Wilford's  physiognomy,  singular  as  it  is,  should 
■he  absent  herself  from  your  presence  for  one  short 
year.  How  is  the  black  dame,  as  the  urchins  call  her  ? 
She  was  a  fine  girl  once.  How  does  sho  wear  f  I  did 
not  see  her  when  last  at  the  Grange." 

"Very  badly, — looking  as  though   she  had  lived 
years  during  the  last  few  months." 
"  Does  she  visit  the  Grange  now  f" 
"  No  j  she  hss  taken  an  oath  not  to  sit  down  be- 
neath its  roof  till  Philip's  return,  appearing  to  hold  me 
accountable  for  all  his  acts." 

"  Do  vou  visit  her,  then,  that  you  can  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  looks  f" 

"  Not  I,  indeed  {—though  she  sent  word  by  the 
young  people,  that  if  I  would  go,  she  would  tell  my 
fortune,  as  she  had  done  theirs.  But  this  was  no  in- 
ducement; for  Mabel  was  not  herself  all  the  evening ; 
and  even  Edward  looked  strange,  and  only  spoke 
when  spoken  to." 

"  Ha !  ha  1  ha  1    It  served  them  right  for  going;  she 
is  not  a  woman  to  be  mocked,  and  I  suppose  she  told 
them  some  horrible  doom.    What  did  she  predict  f" 
"  I  know  nothing  about  it;  fox  she  sent  her 


mauds  to  me  not  to  Inquire  on  pain  of  her  wrath,  and 
I  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  farther." 

"  She  fairly  frightened  them,  I  suppose ;  and  they 
never  again  ventured  near  her  unasked." 

"  They  did  not  go  then  unasked.  8he  met  me  in  the 
lane,  and  bade  me  send  Mabel  and  Edward  to  her  cot- 
tage :  you  know  how  she  issues  her  commands." 

"  So  she  invited  or  commanded  their  presence — and 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  their  fortunes  too  I — Unheard- 
of  courtesy  I  I  shall  be  jealous,  having  been  the  older 
acquaintance.  The  fair  Mabel  I  might  account  for ; 
but  young  Elton— a  perfect  stranger— that  is  extraor- 
dinary, considering  her  usual  habits." 

"  He  saved  her  cat  from  the  dogs,  or  some  such 
thing." 

"  So  Martha  Wilfbrd  was  grateful  for  the  saving  a 
cat  t  But  how  came  she,  then,  to  predict  so  sad  a 
fate  as  to  disturb  the  youth's  equanimity  f  One  would 
have  thought  that  she  might  have  shown  a  friendly 
.feeling  for  once,  and  predicted  a  golden  destiny." 

"He  considered  that  she  did  entertain  a  friendly 
fooling  towards  him,  and  said  his  fortune  was  rather 
strange  than  evil." 

"  A  friend  of  Martha  Wilford's,  is  be  f  that  is  an 
honour  no  honest  man*  would  envy  him.  Has  ho  seen 
her  frequently  since  T" 

"  This  was  but  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
has  any  wish  to  see  her  again." 

"  There,  then,  at  least,  we  arejagreed.  But  here  am 
I,  talking  over  old  friends  and  by-gone  times  with  you, 
forgetting  your  lovely  daughter  may  think  me  remiss ; 
I  must  do  my  best  to  make  amends." 

The  next  minute  he  was  beside  Mabel,  exerting  all 
his  powers  to  amuse  her,  mainlining  such  a  lively  and 
unslackening  conversation,  till  they  returned  to  the 
house,  that  Edward  had  little  opportunity  of  speaking, 
had  he  been  so  little  entertained  ae  to  desire  it.  So 
well  did  he  succeed  in  interesting  both,  that  the  si- 
lence of  the  squire  passed  unnoticed,  as  well  as  hie 
annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

"  Is  the  world  changed  since  my  father's  youthful 
days  f»  thought  Edward  Elton  as  he  dressed  for  din- 
ner. "  The  unceasing  burden  of  his  tale  was  deceit 
and  wrong,— the  coldness  of  the  many— the  falsehood 
of  the  few— the  contempt  of  all  for  poverty — the  im- 
possibility of  winning  even  the  semblance  of  regard 
without  the  aid  of  wealth  or  title.  I  have  neither;  yet 
I  have  seen  not  the  semblance  merely,  but  the  reality.  I 
have  encountered  neither  coldness  nor  deceit.  Do  not 
some  see  as  through  a  darkened  glass,  robbing  life  of 
its  beauty  by  their  own  gloomy  anticipations,  and 
clouding  the  sun  that  would' else  shine  brightly  on 
them  I  Mr.  Conyers,  does  he  not  feel  for  me  as  a 
son  I  And  Mabel — the  gentle,  the  lovely  Mabel- 
doth  she  think  of  me  only  as  a  stranger  ?  Did  not 
her  blushing  cheek  speak  more  than  friendship,  when 
the  dark  dame  warned  her  not  to  waver  T  Dia  she  not 
still  hang  upon  my  arm  when  that  woman's  words  had 
told  her  of  my  feelings  f  Yes,  I  must  not  disclose  my 
love, — not  give  those  feelings  speech,— not  tell  mv 
wishes  to  her  father, — so  that  woman  warned ;  and  if 
she  know  but  half  as  much  of  the  future  as  she  told 
me  of  the  past,  I  may  trust  her  words.  I  would  it  had 
been  otherwise;  but,  for  a  few  days,  she  shall  be 
obeyed,  I  hate  conoealment;  and  if  I  tell  not  my 
love  in  words  to  the  father,  I  tell  it  not  to  the  daughter ; 
and  for  my  manner,  it  shall  be  alike  in  his  presence  or 
his  absence.  He  must  have  seen ;  if  not,  he  may. 
She  spoke  of  some  one  who  would  seek  my  harm— of 
coldness  of  my  host.  I  fear  no  stranger,  and  no  cold- 
ness. There  are,  who  count  a  breese  a  hurricane— a 
summer's  cloud  the  prelude  of  a  winter's  storm ;  I  am 
not  one  of  these ;  let  me  but  win  Mabel's  love,  I  fear 
for  nothing." 

Thup  thought  Edward  Elton ;  and  he  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  with  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart. 

Mr.  Durnsford's  wit  and  vivacity  we're  so  fascinating, 
that  the  gentlemen  lingered  in  the  dining-room  long 
after  Mabel  had  left  it ;  and  the  wine  went  freely 
round — more  freely  than  Edward  wished,  though  the 
faculties  of  neither  were  obscured.    The  young  man 
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would  have  left  the  table  before,  bat  Mr.  Confers  for- 
bade it  rather  pettishly.  Mabel  waited  long  for  her 
evening  walk,  and  did  not  find  it  as  pleasant  as  usual. 
Mr.  Durn8ford  was  lively  and  amusing  as  ever,  but  she 
did  not  find  the  walk  agreeable  {—why,  she  either  did 
not  ask  herself,  or  did  not  answer. 

Edward  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  perhaps  pur- 
sued the  same  plan,  of  not  asking  or  not  answering ; 
and  Mr.  Conyera  would  have  agreed  with  them,  had 
notes  been  compared.  If  Mr.  Durnsford  found  it 
pleasant,  ae  he  appeared  to  do,  he  most  either  not 
have  seen  the  discomfort  of  the  others,  though  a  babe 
might  have  guessed  it,  or  he  must  have  found  pleasure 
in  the  circumstance.  What  could  have  made  this 
walk  less  agreeable  than  those  of  the  lately  preceding 
evenings  ?  It  did  not  rain—it  was  not  chilly— it  was 
not  oppressive.  The  path  was  not  sufficiently  broad 
to  allow  more  than  two  to  walk  abreast.  Mr.  Durns- 
ford had  kept  in  the  advance  with  Mabel  the  whole 
time ;  and  her  answers  and  observations  were  not  al- 
ways appropriate  to  the  questions  and  observations  of 
her  animated  companion,  though  he  appeared  not  to 
remark  it.  Edward  walked  behind  with  the  squire, 
who,  strange  to  say,  was  restless  and  out  of  humour; 
detaining  the  young  man  beside  him,  though  neither 
wishing  to  entertain  nor  be  entertained  $  and  occa- 
sionally giving  him  a  flat  contradiction,  or  making  a 
point  of  disagreeing  with  him,  as  if  to  prove  that  be 
dad,  and  would  have,  opinions  of  his  own. 

I  hate  dullness  or  ill-humour  in  myself  or  others ;  so 
will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  break  up  the  party, 
wishing  all  a  good  night  and  a  better  morning.  No 
use  arguing  with  those  who  are  in  a  froward  mood 
without  knowing  why— no  removing  grievances  that 
the  tongue  is  ashamed  to  tell.  To-morrow's  sun  may 
rise  in  glory  and  dispel  all  mists  j  if  not,  let  us  to  our 
pouting  rooms,  venting  our  ill-humour  on  ourselves 
alone. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tax  rose-coloured  hues  of  life  had  somewhat  faded 
in  Edward's  mind  before  he  sank  to  sleep.  At  dinner 
be  had  imagined  none  of  those  crosses  to  his  views 
I  which  the  dark  dame  had  predicted;  at  tea  he  was 
less  exulting,  and  began  to  think  it  possible  that  storm- 
clouds  might  arise  on  his  fair  horizon.  If  he  thought 
so  then,  still  more  did  he  think  so  when,  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight,  without  being  able  to  fix  on  any  act 
of  his  as  the  cause,  or  on  any  precise  time  as  the  pe- 
riod from  which  the  change  had  commenced,  he  found 
that  hia  position  in  the  sqnire's  family  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  His  pleasure  was  no  longer  so  kind- 
ly or  so  eagerly  consulted :  his  society  was  no  longer 
so  much  delighted  in,  though  assiduously  sought,  or 
rather  required ;  and  his  opinion  was  no  longer  soli- 
cited, or  no  longer  heeded.  His  wishes  no  longer 
ruled  the  squire,  who,  though  still  the  hospitable  boat, 
and  at  times  showing  his  former  regard,  was  evidently 
capricious  in  hia  favour,  and  still  more  evidently  ill  at 
ease  with  himself  or  with  those  around  him.  His  little 
ebullitions  of  temper  became  every  day  more  frequent; 
even  Mabel  suffered  occasionally,  and  Mr.  Durnsford 
did  not  always  escape ;  whilst  Edward  was  often  pained 
by  pettish  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  youth,  in 
despising  the  wisdom  of  the  aged,  and  the  customs  of 
their  fathers,  and  expecting  to  rule  their  elders. 

Naturally  of  a  good  temper,  and  really  attached  to 
Mr.  Conyera,  Edward  submitted  to  these  remarks  in 
patient  silence,  or  turned  them  off  by  a  gay  yet  re- 
spectful reply,  though  he  could  not  but  feel  hurt  by 
their  frequent  recurrence. 

The  domestics  began  to  take  their  cue  from  their 
master,  and,  urged  by  Dawkins,  who  had  never  for- 

SlJfen  his  interference  with  Fury,  or  to  screen  their  own 
elinquencies,  hinted  that  he  was  inclined  to  lord  it 
over  them,  giving  at  times,  orders  contrary  to  those 
issued  by  Mr.  Conyers  himself.  This,  which  the  squire 
— ^at  have  known  from  examination,  and  should  nave 


suspected  without  inquiry,  to  be  incorrect,  ruffled  hit 
temper  far  more  than  was  needful ;  but  the  squire  of 
that  day  was  not  the  squire  of  three  weeks  before. 

Annoyed  by  the  reports  mentioned  by  Durnsford, 
Mr  Conyers,  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  niggard  nor 
Methodist,  began,  on  the  succeeding  day,  a  round  of 
visits  to  his  hunting  friends,  attributing  their  apparent 
neglect  to  the  belief  that  their  presence  would  not  be 
acceptable ;  and,  to  silence  those  same  report*,  every 
invitation  to  dinner  was  readily  accepted,  and  various 
banquets  given  in  return,  at  both  of  which  his  child 
and  his  young  friend  beheld,  with  deep  regret,  that 
the  habits  of  his  former  days  were  regaining  their  as- 
cendency, and  the  better  feelings  of  the  sick  room 
fading  away.  The  oaths' in  which  most  of  bin  compa- 
nions indulged  were  listened  to  as  words  of  course  { 
and  the  wine-cup  circled  as  of  old,  till  man's  boasted 
reason  was  quenched  in  the  stolidity  or  delirium  of 
inebriety. 

That  the  squire  by  no  meana  felt  satisfied  with  him* 
self  whilst  yielding  to  the  influence  of  former  habits 
and  riotous  companions,  waa  evident  from  hia  shrink- 
ing from  the  look  of  Edward  and  his  child,  when  the 
effects  of  his  excess  had  paased  :  but  the  good  resolu- 
tions sometimes  formed  were  too  often  swept  away  by 
persuasion  or  ridicule. 

Brought  up  in  frugality,  and  with  a  horror  of  intem- 
perance, of  which  his  father  had  too  often  witnessed 
the  fatal  results  to  mind  and  body,  Edward  waa  shocked 
and  disgusted  at  many  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  become  a  spectator.  He  would  hate 
declined  these  parties,  so  little  in  accordance  with  his 
tastes  and  principles ;  but  Mr.  Conyers  was  peremptory 
in  insisting  on  his  accompanying  himself  and  Durns- 
ford ;  and,  after  claiming  as  a  right  to  decline  wine 
when  be  pleased,  he  thought  it  better  to  comply,  ifl 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  influence  over  the  squire,  and, 
after  a  while,  turning  him  away  from  habits  so  hurtful 
to  himself,  in  body  and  soul.  The  right  was  admitted, 
but  a  smile  passed  between  Mr.  Durnsford  and  hia  host, 
thinking  how  rarely  that  right  would  be  exercised  in 
opposition  to  sneers,  abuse,  and  ridicule.  They  were 
deceived  :  Edward.  Elton  waa  not  to  be  turned  by 
either,  when  his  own  heart,  as  in  the  present  case,  did 
not  join  with  the  tempters ;  and  the  quiet  and  conci- 
liating manner  in  which  he  declined  a  participation  in 
their  excess,  often  saved  him  from  sneers,  and  com- 
pelled respect,  though  his  firmness  won  him  little  liking, 
and  less  love :  in  fact,  he  was  only  tolerated  by  many 
as  the  guest  of  the  kind-hearted  and  hospitable  Philip 
Conyers.  This  he  saw  ;  and  though  it  made  no  change 
in  his  conduct,  it  ruffled  his  temper,  and  galled  his 
spirit;  the  more  when  he  saw  himself  declining,  day 
by  day,  in  the  favour  of  his  still  usually  kind  host,  who 
felt  his  conduct  a  rebuke  to  .himself,  and  sometimes 
joined  in  the  ridicule  of  hie  over-sobriety,  aa  meet  con- 
sidered it. 

Happily  for  him,  save  Mr.  Durnsford,  there  was  nei- 
ther sufficient  wit  nor  talent  among  the  squire's  friends 
to  gild  excess,  or  gloss  over  sin :  he  saw  the  drunkard 
in  his  natural  deformity,  and  was  firm  against  what  he 
most  dreaded— the  fear  of  offending  Mabel's  rather, 
though  Durnsford  urged  him  to  be  a  little  lees  scrupu- 
lous on  that  very  plea. 

"  I  admire  your  principles,  Mr.  Elton— still  more 
your  firmness,  considering  your  youth  ;  but,  by  a  little 
indulgence,  you  might  acquire  greater  influence,  and 
thus  effect  some  good,  particularly  to  my  friend  Con- 
yers :  whereas  I  fear  you  are  sinking  in  his  regard. 
Come,  yield  for  once  to  a  little  friendly  advice !  What 
is  a  glass  more  or  less  f — your  head  could  stand  it,  aa 
mine  does :  I  always  know  what  I  am  about.  The 
squire  would  hold  you  in  much  higher  favour ;  and,  by 
pleasing  him  in  this,  you  might  hereafter  gain  him  t» 
your  wishes.  You  are  too  prudent  not  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  sometimes  bending  if  you  would  riae,  and 
the  wisdom  of  acquiescing— nav,  joining  people  in  their 
little  foibles.  Humour  folks  in  their  ways,  and  they 
will  let  voo  take  yours.  What  if  they  do  go  wrong  t— 
it  is  nothing  to  you— you  are  not  called  en  to  net  then 
right." 
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*«  Yon  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Durnsford,"  -re- 
plied the  young  man,  indignantly.  "  I  prise  Mr.  Con* 
yen's  favour  highly— moat  highly ;  but  I  trust  that  I 
■hall  never  stoop  to  falsify  my  principles,  or  counte- 
nance what  my  heart  condemns,  to  maintain  that  regard 
or  accomplish  my  wishes.  My  hopes  and  my  views 
are  open  to  all :  if  I  succeed,  it  shall  be  by  honourable 
means— not  by  bending  to  deceit,  or  stooping  to  flatter 
wrong  by  word  or  deed." 

"  As  you  please  ;  I  only  soaffht  your  good,'*  said  Mr. 
Durnsford,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  I  see  my  mis- 
take now.  As  you  allow  Mr.  Conyersto  be  cheated  by 
his  servants  without  opening  his  eyes,  and  do  not  exert 
the  influence  you  possess  to  lead  him  to  your  own  so- 
briety, I  thought  you  had  seen  the  policy  of  silence, 
and  kept  your  own  head  dear  to  profit  hereafter  by 
the  confusion  of  his  intellects.'* 

"  The  policy  of  silence,  Mr.  Durnsford  f  I  do  not 
comprehend  you.  There  is  a  great  difference,  I  should 
imagine,  between  forcing  opinions  and  rebukes  on  one 
older  than  myself,  when  hopeless  of  effecting  good, 
and  encouraging  error  by  joining  in  it,  or  keeping  si- 
lence from  interest  when  required  by  regard  to  speak. 
I  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  dishonesty  of 
his  servants  to  Mr.  Conyers." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  rather  understood  that 
he  considered  them  honest  because  you  had  seen  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  His  opinion  of  your  judgment  is  so 
high,  that  you  have  but  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  he 
yields  at  once." 

"  I  do  not  find  Mr.  Conyers  so  yielding,  and  believe 
that  your  influence  is  paramount  to  mine,?'  replied  the 
young  man  coldly,  turning  away  without  perceiving  the 
approach  of  the  squire. 

"  What  was  Edward  saying  f"  he  inquired.     • 

"  Only  regretting  that  he  could  not  influence  you 
more ;  being  a  little  jealous,  I  believe,  of  your  regard 
for  me."  v 

"  Influence  me  in  what*"  asked  the  squire,  quickly. 

"  The  old  story  I— to  be  as  over-scrupulous  as  him- 
self. The  young  always  think  they  have  discovered 
the  exact  rule  of  right.  I  admire  his  firmness,  and  hope 
It  will  not  degenerate  into  obstinacy,  to  which  I  fear,  it 
is  fast  approaching.  You  should  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject;  though  I  doubt  if  he  would  receive  the  advice 
in  good  part.  He  is  a  fine  young  man,  in  spite  of 
his  self-opinion  :  though  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
he  gave  wav  a  little  on  some  points.  But  it  must  be 
flattering — m  fact,  intoxicating,  to  one  who  has  seen 
so  little  of  the  world,  and  holds  no  high  station  in  it, 
to  appear  thus  to  rebuke  and  be  superior  to,  those  older 
and  wiser  than  himself." 

"  Better  if  be  learned  a  little  humility,  instead  of 
reproving  and  wishing  to  rule  his  elders,"  observed  the 
■quire,  testily.  "  Yet  bis  manner  to  me  has  ever  been 
as  affectionate  and  respectful  as  that  of  a  son,"  he  add- 
ed, relentingly. 

"  He  may  have  reasons  for  that;  he  is  no  fool." 

"  What  reasons  t"  inquired  Mr.  Con  vers,  sharply. 

•«  Edward  Elton  is  no  time-server,  though  he  may  be  a 

m  little  too  stiff:  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well  if  I 

and  others  thought  seriously  on  many  things— more  as 

lie  wishes  that  I  shquld  think." 

"  I  leave  all  to  judge  for  themselves : — a  cup  of  wine 
and  a  merry  song  may  be  deadly  sins,  though  our  fa- 
thers did  not  think  so  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  phty 
niggard  or  puritan,"  replied  Mr.  Durnsford,  with  a 
alight  curling  of  the  lip  that  made  his  old  friend  tarn 
away  with  a  troubled  look. 

The  plain  good  sense  of  Mr.  Conyers,  warped  by 
bis  blind  devotion  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  his  an- 
cestors, however  erring,  did  not  fit  him  to  cope  in  argu- 
ment with  Mr.  Durnsford,  or  to  strip  a  question  of  the 
extraneous  matter  with  which  his  liveliness  clothed  it, 
bewildering  those  of  slower  perceptions,  till  the  bare 
question  of  right  and  wrong  was  wreathed  and  smoth- 
ered with  bright  fancies,  or  the  judgment  fettered  in 
the  bonds  of  prejudice.  Ill  at  ease  with  himself {  bis 
mind,  the  arena  for  contending  feelings;  shrinking 
from  ridicule,  though  professing  to  despise  it;  and 
ruled  by  an  appeal  to  bis  prejudices,  whilst  believing 


he  had  none  ?— the  squire*  manner  was  variable  and 
uncertain,  according  to  the  society  in  which  he  chanced 
to  be  at  the  moment.  Yielding  to  the  fear  inspired  by 
those  bugbear  words,  niggard  and  puritan,  and  honour- 
ing the  customs  of  his  fathers,  he  hastened  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  seeing  sin  in  the  wine  cup 
or  the  song,  with  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  gather  a  meaning  from  his  bewildered 
speech. 

"  Yon  need  not  make  a  defence  as  if  I  had  charged 
you  with  being  a  milksop  or  a  miser ;  who  that  knows 
Philip  Conyers  would  believe  the  tale  t"  said  Durns- 
ford interrupting  him,  with  a  friendly  smile.  "  As  for 
the  real  habitual  drunkard,  you  and  I  have  as  great  a 
detestation  of  the  man  as  young  Elton  himself:  though 
we*may  not  indulge  in  such  high-flown  speeches.  I 
am  particular  in  employing  sober  tradesmen,— and  so 
are  you,  I  know,— and  will  not  permit  a  public-house 
in  Ranford :  but  it  is  rather  different,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen meeting  together  after>  hard  day's  sport,  and 
making  a  little  merry ;  they  can  afford  itr— they  have 
no  business  that  can  be  hindered — and  injure  no  one 
by  being  a  little  excited.  There  cannot  be  much  harm 
in  that— not  even  if  they  should  require  a  little  aid  to 
get  up  stairs.  One  cannot  be  always  playing  the  wise 
man;  the  mind  needs  relaxation." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  squire,  trying  to  feel  assured 
of  the  truth  of  that  to  which  he  assented. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Elton  will  not  agree  to  this  self-evident 
fact,  and  makes  allowances  for  no  one ;  so  Barrett  and 
some  others  talk  of  having  a  set-to  at  him  to-night, 
though  I  warned  them  that  they  had  better  not ;  for  I 
suspect  the  vouth  can  be  violent,  and  declined  having 
any  hand  in  it.  And  now/Pmlip,  before  I  go  to  dress, 
when  will  you  and  the  lovely  Mabel  honour  me  with 
your  company  at  Newton  Marsh  f  Miss  Marsden  will 
be  able  to  meet  you  there  in  a  few  days,  her  cousin 
being  so  much  better;  and  yon  and  your  daughter 
liked  her,  I  think.    I  was  mnch  obliged  to  you  for 


ing  her  here  the  last  fortnight;  it  was  so  kind  ot 
you,  because  she  was  my  hundred  and  fiftieth  cousin, 
and  was  so  afraid  of  catching  the  small-pox  from  her 
friend's  little  boy.  Though  hurried  away  so  suddenly 
yesterday  even,  she  bade  me  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  kindness." 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  oblige  such,  an  old  friend  as 
you,  Durnsford,  and  should  rather  thank  you  for  pro- 
posing it  as  you  did.  Mabel  would  have  felt  lonely 
else  when  we  were  out ;  and,  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  we  have  been  out  a  great  deal  lately,*— or  perhaps 
I  think  so  from  the  contrast.  She  was  a  pleasant  wo- 
man, though  no  longer  young." 

"  Do  not  deny  the  kindness  of  having  invited  her 
here,  for  the  proposition  was  your  own,  though  I  readi* 
ly  and  thankfully  accepted  the  offer.  But  when  do  you 
honour  my  poor  cottage  with  your  presence  ?" 

"  You  shsll  settle  that  with  Mabel  and  Edward." 

"  With  Mr.  Elton  t  I  understood  that  he  said  hia 
visit  had  been  so  long,  he  most  depart  immediately." 

"  Has  he  found  the  visit  so  very  longt" 

"  I  think  Miss  Marsden  said  so.  Of  course,  if  with 
you  then,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  him  as  your 
friend, —that  is,  if  be  will  put  up  with  s  bed  at  a  farm- 
house near,  for  I  have  none  to  offer  him  under  my  own 
roof.  I  will  try  and  have  it  comfortable ;  for  though  I 
dare  say  he  has  slept  a  hundred  times  in  a  garret,  or 
worse,  I  think  it  possible  that  he  may  be  a  little  touchy 
on  the  point:  those  of  no  station  are  always  more  sen* 
sitive  than  those  of  assured  footing  in  society.  Since 
you  leave  it  to  me  and  your  daughter,  I  shall  take  care 
and  name  an  early  day." 

«  With  all  my  heart." 

"When  do  you  pay  your  legacy  into  Tremlett's 
bank  ?  I  want  you  to  settle  a  little  business  for  me 
there." 

"  I  have  not  received  the  legacy  yet." 

"  I  know  that;  but  you  go  to  Wexton  the  day  alter 
to-morrow  to  receive  it  from  Mr.  Stanton,— do  yon 
not!" 

"  So  he  writes  me  word." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  from  a  man  who  only  saw  yoa 
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once  t  just  became  jtour  bom  wu  the  nne  as  hit  f 
It  is  a  thousand, is it  not  I" 

"  More  or  lees.  A  certain  sealed  box,  containing 
guineas  that  he  had  hoarded  up  and  kept  packed  in  the 
smallest  compass,  from  some  strange  fancy  of  oaring  to 
fly  for  his  life  from  fire  or  robbers,  besides  jewels  and 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  for  he  never  would  trust  a 
country  bank.  The  exact  value  of  the  legacy  is  not 
known." 

"  Truly  you  are  a  fortunate  man  1  It  is  well  for 
Tremlett  that  you  have  not  the  same  dread  of  country 
banks,  though  several  have  failed  lately;  and  there 
were  strange  reports  of  Tremlett  himself  a  little  time 
ago." 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  no  dread  of  country 
banks  ?  I  once  lost  some  hundreds  by  them,  and  my 
uncle  some  thousands— so  I  never  trust  them  now : 
besides,  young  Tremlett  dashes  away  too  much  to 
please  me.  No,  no!  once  let  me  get  guineas 
or  Bank  of  England  notes  into  my  hands,  and  I 
engage  that  no  conntry  banker  shall  have  a  sight  of 
them." 

"  Ay,  I  lost  three  hundred  myself  once  by  Hinton's 
breaking,  just  at  the  moment,  too,  when  I  most  wanted 
the  money.  You  remember  Hinton  f  Everyone  sup- 
posed him  rolling  in  riches;  and  he  was  cned  up  as 
the  most  honourable  of  men.  *  I  would  as  soon  trust 
him  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself,'  said  one.  <  I  think 
he  is  safer  still,9  cried  another.  No  one  thought  be 
could  fail  j  so,  fool  that  I  was !  I  placed  my  money  in 
his  hands.  He  broke  within  three  weeks ;  and  after  ten 
years  the  last  dividend  was  paid,  and  I  was  poorer  by 
two  hundred  pounds  1 — I  have  seldom  much  money  in 
my  possession  to  care  about;  only  what  I  have,  I  keep 
In  or  own  charge.  But  I  did  not  know  that  you  dis- 
liked country  banks  as  much  as  I  do ;  and  yours  is 
rather  a  large  sum  to  keep  in  the  bouse*  Ton  will  be 
robbed  and  murdered,  as  the  gipsy  once  predicted .»* 

"  Yes,  and  tried  to  bring  it  to  pass,  too,  I  believe*" 
replied  the  squire  with  a  careless  laugh. 

"  I  advise  you  seriously  to  take  care,  however  you 
may  be  inclined  to  laugh.  You  do  not  mind  being 
called  coward  by  all  the  jesters  in  the  county,  though 
they  doubled  the  present  number." 

"  I  am  not  afraid !  Philip  Conyers  is  no  coward  to 
shake  at  a  whistle  or  whimper  at  a  pistol,  and  look  into 
rat's  holes  and  drawers  lest  a  thief  should  be  there.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  meet  any  one  math—nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  any  two  either : — he  is  not  so  old  but  he  could 
show  them  sport  yet.  There  are  not  many  who  would 
venture  to  attack  him — and  certainly  not  his  house, 
with  all  that  set  of lasy  fellows  about,  who  would  fight 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  dinners.  Be- 
sides, I  have  a  secret  place  which  no  one  suspects :  I 
will  show  ft  to  you  one  of  these  days.  You  know  the 
old  cabinet  in  my  dressing-room  f  The  top  lets  down ; 
and  inside  are  some  rather  ruinous-looking  pigeon- 
boles,  stuffed  with  odd  papers,  old  bills,  and  other 
things  as  valuable:  let  them  take  them  if  they  like.  In 
the  third  hole  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  back  of  a  par- 
cel of  papers  crammed  carelessly  in,  is  a  secret  draw- 
er: this  is  my  treasure-box!  No  one  only  feeling 
would  discover  it ;  but  press  a  finger  hard  on  each  side 
of  the  division,  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom, 
and  a  drawer  bursts  out.  There  is  no  one  would  find 
It,  or  think  of  looking  there— at  least,  none  of  my  Issy 
fellows ;  though  I  rather  suspect  some  of  them  have 
seen  the  inside  of  the  cabinet,  for  I  seldom  lock  it,  that 
they  may  not  fancy  that  there  is  anything  of  value  kept 
there." 

"Hush!"  said  Durnsford,  advancing  cautiously  to 
look  over  a  low  wall  near  which  they  were  conversing. 

«  What  is  tbe  matter  f"  asked  the  squire. 

"  Wothing,  I  hope,*'  replied  his  fHend  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  only  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a  rustling  ss  of  some  per- 
son stealing  away,  who  might  have  overheard  our  con- 
versation ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  mistaken, 
for  I  can  see  no  one." 

"  And  a  listener  could  not  have  got  away  so  quickly 
but  you  must  have  seen  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Conyers, 
.quite  convinced  that  ho  had  not  been  overheard. 


"  Yon  bad  better  not  mention  tbe  subject  ■gam," 
observed  Durnsford,  "  for  there  are  gipsies  about,  who 
start  up  suddenly  one  knows  not  why  or  whence ;  but 
here,  oat  in  this  open  space,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
our  being  overheard.  What  does  Stanton  any  is  the 
amount  of  your  legacy  f" 

"  He  does  not  know  exactly ;  though  it  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  a  thousand.  The  box  is  to  be  placed 
in  my  hands  unopened." 

"  I  hope,  Conyers,  that  they  will  not  set  aside  the 
will  on  the  plea  of  insanity." 

"  My  good  friend  was  rather  eccentric,  certainly,  to 
say  the  least." 

"  Not  a  little  so,  it  appears.  How  do  you  manage 
about  the  dinner  at  Merrick's  f  Is  not  it  tbe  same 
day  on  which  you  are  to  receive  the  legacy  from  Stan- 
ton f" 

"  Yes ;  I  call  on  him  in  my  way ;— it  will  not  be 
many  miles  out  of  my  road  to  Merrick's." 

"  And  take  the  treasure  with  you  f— To  be  sure,  you 
sleep  at  Merrick's." 

"No;  bat  as  the  road  is  bad  at  night,  I  shall  leave 
early." 

"  Early !  what  do  you  call  early  f"  naked  his  friend 
with  a  smile. 

«  About  nine :  it  will  be  scarcely  dark  then,  and  I 
and  Jumper  know  the  road  well." 

"  But  you  will  have  young  Elton  with  you,  and  a 
servant  f" 

"  Neither.  Edward  is  not  invited ;  and  what  with 
taming  out  to  grass,  and  lameness,  I  have  no  spare 
horse :  and  you  know  I  never  want  a  servant  tagging 
after  me." 

"  But,  with  all  that  money  about  yon !" 

"  Who  will  know  itt" 

"  Do  not  trust  to  that ;  and  it  is  only  Sanson,  and 
one  or  two  others,  who  say  that  a  man  most  be  a  cow- 
ard, or  have  an  evil  conscience,  to  be  afraid  to  ride 
alone  by  night." 

"  With  two  good  pistols,  without  which  I  never  ride 
alone  at  night,  I  am  afraid  of  no  one." 

"  Not  this  famous  highwayman  about  whom  people 
rave  f  I  hear  he  has  stopped  several,  and  boasts  that 
no  gentleman  is  bold  enough  to  ride  alone  at  night  for 
fear  of  him,— vet  he  is  but  one,  and  would  scorn  to 
take  an  advantage." 

"  Says  he  so  f  A  fine  bold  fellow  I"  replied  the 
squire,—"  only  he  lies  I  I  am  not  afraid  to  ride  alone; 
no,— nor  to  meet  him  either." 


"  Nay,  this  is  bravado,  Conyers.  No  one  who  knows 
yon  doubts  your  courage ;  and  you  would  not  heed  the 
sneers  of  strangers,  nor  the  braggart  boasts  of  s  high* 
wayman  f  Never  mind  what  the  follow  may  say,  bat 
take  a  servant." 

"  I  am  resolved,— eo  say  no  more  on  the  subject 
The  fellow  shall  not  boast  of  frightening  Philip  Conyers; 
—timidity  or  cowardice  will  but  increase  his  daring. 
Let  him  come ! — he  will  find  his  match." 

"Mabel's  pleadings  will  change  your  mind,  and 
furnish  an  unimpeachable  excuse  for  taking  an  attend- 
ant." 

"  If  you  regard  me,  Durnsford,  Mabel  will  know 
nothing  of  this,"  said  the  squire,  sternly.  "I  am  no 
bragging  schoolboy,  to  be  shamed  or  changed  by  a 
woman's  tears.  I  tell  you  the  follow  will  not  dare  to 
attack  me: — but,  remember  I  hint  a  word  to  Mabel, 
and  our  friendship  of  so  many  years  is  at  an  end." 

"  You  are  making  this  too  serious,  Philip,  and  look- 
ing as  proud  as  your  proud  ancestor  who  beanfed  one 
of  the  Henrys  in  his  own  hall,  I  forget  for  what.  Come, 
come,  you  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  anxiety 
of  friendship." 

"  Prove  that  friendship,  then,  by  engaging  not  teeny 
another  word  on  this  subject  to  me  or  others." 

"  If  you  insist." 

"  I  do  insist,"  replied  the  squire,  warmly. 

"Then  I  submit.  I  admire  your  bravery t— it  it 
what  few  would  dare  with  such  a  sum,— many  with- 
out. You  ought  to  be  knighted,  like  your  other  ances- 
tor Sir  Edward,  for  keeping  a  whole  army  at  bay  in  a 
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"Too  dine  At  Merrick's,  don't  yonf"  asked  the 
squire,  pacified  by  hi*  promised  silence,  and  flattered 
by  the  eulogium  on  his  bravery. 

"  lr  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  j  bat 
yon  saw  the  letter  from  Turnbull,  appointing  me  to 
meet  him  many  miles  the  contrary  way.  I  told  Mer- 
rick he  ought  to  hare  fixed  some  other  day.    It  is  pro- 

"        "  >  best 


yoking  ;< — for  I  understand  several  of  the 

of  hounds  in  the  kingdom  will  be  present,  whom  1 

particularly  wished  to  meet.  But,  heyday !  it  is  nearly 

time  we  were  off  to  Barrett's  if  we  intend  to  walk ;  and 

I  am  not  dressed."    And  away  went  Mr.  Durnsford  to 

adorn. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

«  Ass  yon  ill,  Mr.  Elton  f»  asked  Mabel,  softly,  as 
he  stood  at  the  window,  waiting  for  the  squire  and -Mr. 
Durnsford.  The  young  man  turned  abruptly,  and  met 
the  inquiring  look  of  the  gentle  girl,  who  had  advanced 
timidly  towards  him,  and  was  expecting  his  reply, 

"And  if  I  were  ill,  what  would  it 
would  not  grieve." 
.    "Not  grieve?" 

"  Would  you  f"  he  inquired  eagerly,  advancing  to 
where  she  stood,  and  gasing  earnestly  upon  her. 

"How  could  you  think  that  I  should  not?" 

For  a  moment  longer  he  gaxed  on  her  with  delight, 
then  demanded  hastily, 

"  Why  call  me  Mr.  Elton,  when  your  father  bade 
yon  be  less  formal  and  call  me  Edward  V* 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said, "  Ton  have 
sot  been  the  same  the  last  few  days:  or  I  fancied  so." 
.  «  And  have  I  only  changed,  Miss  Conyers  f  Do  we 
stand  in  the  same  position  to  each  other  as  we  stood, 
sot  three  weeks  since  t  Have  your  feelings  undergone 
no  alteration  f  Ton  are  silent,  and  turn  away.  How 
have  I  deserved  this  change  V* 

« I  did  not  say  that  I  bad  changed." 

"  Will  you  assert  that  you  have  not!" 

«  Most  certainly." 

"  Will  you  say  that  you  esteem  me  now,  as  when 
we  went  to  Martha  Wiiford's  cottage  1" 

"  Indeed  I  do  I" 

"  I  will  not,— I  cannot  doubt  you  j— j yet  days  have 
passed  since  I  have  found  a  place  beside  you— -since 
we  have  spoken  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings :— another 
has  been  ever  near  you— another  has  engaged  your 
attention." 

"  Mr.  Durnsford  does  talk  a  great  deal,  and  would 
sit  down  beside  me,"  she  replied,  so  simply,  that  he 
feared  no  more,  yet,  lover-like,  sought  further  assur 
ance. 

"  It  was  not  your  choice,  then  I"    . 

«« No :  I  found  him  wearying  sometimes." 

"  But  why  call  me  Mr.  Elton,  so  coldly  and  so  for- 
mally ?" 

«  Mr.  Durnsford  and  Miss  Marsden  hinted  at  the  pro- 
priety of  my  so  doing,"— blushing  more  deeply  as  she 
•poke. 

"  Ha !    Is  it  so  ?    I  thought  as  much." 

"  Thought  what  f"  asked  Mabel  is  surprise. 

"  That  Durnsford  is  my  enemy." 

"  Yon  wrong  him  J— he  ever  speaks  most  highly  of 
700." 

He  looked  incredulous. 

"  Then  why  induce  you  to  a  display  of  coldness  ?" 

•*  Not  coldness :  he  would  not— I  would  not." 

««  You  would  not  have  acquiesced  had  he  required 
coldness !»  asked  Edward  eagerly,  as  she  paused  and 
Jsesitated. 

«*  No— I  would  never  give  you  pain  I" 

«•  Thank  you  1— -thank  you  I  Then  you  will  call  me 
JBdward  as  before  f    I  have  your  father's  sanction." 

"  You  call  me  Miss  Conyers." 

"  I  will  call  you  so  no  more,  but  Mabel  sow, 
anfter,  I  will  hope,  my  own  dear  Mabel.    I  will  so 


"  Then  you  are  not  ill  f»  said  Mabel,  softly,  taking 
no  notice  by  her  words  of  his  pretensions. 
■    "  Quite  well  now,  fair  Mabel ;  you  have  cured  me." 
"Then  you  were  ill,  or  anxious?     I  feared  your 
letter  pained  you— that  it  brought  evil  news." 

He  started ,  and  the  brightness  of  his  look  was  clouded. 

"  Then  it  did  bring  evil  news,"  she  said  with  touch* 
ing  sympathy. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was— it  must  have  been — founded  on 
misconception.    Yonr  father**— he  stopped  abruptly. 

««— Will  do  any  thing  to  serve  you,"  said  his  daugh- 
ter, kindly  pained  at  his  sodden  agitation. 

"  Your  father  serve  f  Mabel,  tell  me,  and  tell  me 
truly,  why  has  your  father  changed  towards  me  within 
the  last  few  days  f" 

«'  Changed  t  I  have  seen  no  change."— He  could 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  surprise  at  the  supposi- 
tion ;  but  that  was  little  consolation. 

"  Could  I  have  fancied  t — But  no— what  you  have 
foiled  to  see,  I  have  felt.  The  coldness  of  which  4 
Martha  Wilford  spoke  has  surely  come ;  and  it  bears 
date  from  Mr.  Durnsford's  first  arrival: — he  is  no 
friend  of  mine.  It  is  be  .'who  leads  Mr.  Conyers  into 
those  scenes  which  he  so  lately  condemned— who  ever 
seeks  to  give  to  my  avoidance  of  excess  the  appear- 
ance of  a  harsh  rebuke  to  others,  and  all  with  the 
semblance  of  simplicity  or  friendship.  It  is  he  has 
done  me  wrong  with  your  kind  father.— But  I  will  bear 
no  more.    I  " 

"  Hush !  hush  (  for  pity,  hush  !  Do  not  think  my 
father  regards  you  less ;  do  not  judge  thus  of  Mr. 
Durnsford :  and  oh!  do  not  look  so  fiercely  I" 

"  Fiercely  upon  you,  Mabel  ?  Never !  never  t  Still 
this  alarm  I— you  tremble  I  What  would  you  have  me 
dot" 

"  Be  calm  and  patient.  I  have  seen  no  coldness  j 
and  Nurse  Wilford  warned  yon  against        " 

"  —My  own  fiery  temper,"  said  the  young  man, 
concluding  her  sentence. 

"Yes!"  she  replied  with  a  smile  so  confiding,  it 
should  have  stilled  the  most  outrageous  fury. 

"  I  will  be  calm  and  gentle— ell  you  wish,  sweet 
Mabel.  But  must  I  bear  your  father's  coldness  with- 
out question  f  and  Durnsford's  malice  without  men* 
tjonf" 

"  Coldness !  and  malice !  You  said  that  I  was  cold 
but  lately— yet  you  do  not  thinkvso  now." 

"  No,  not  now ;  but  they  are  not  like  you." 

"  Oh,  no  I  not  half  so  simple.— Hark !  they  are  call- 
ing yon.  Good-bye !  but  promise  first  that  you  will 
be  calm  and  gentle— so  good,  so  very  good  t"  holding 
up  her  finger  in  playful  admonition. 

"  I  will  try,  sweet  Mabel,  to  be  like  yourself;  what 
more  can  you  desire  f  And  you— you  will  not  change? 
—you  will  not  judge  me  harshly,  nor  think  evil  of  me, 
let  others  say  the  worst  they  may  f " 

"Never I    Now  go." 

"Yes,  with  a  lighter  heart,  but  not  with  pleasure.  I 
dislike  8ir  Thomas  Barrett  and  his  usual  guest  but  I 
will  strive  to  win  your  praise.  What  would  I  not  do 
for  such  a  guerdon  t" 

He  went ;  and  Mabel  was  left  to  herself.  The  work 
and  the  music,  the  pencil  and  the  book,  were  all  laid 
aside,  after  a  brief  trial :— her  mind  was  not  with  any. 
There  was  a  deeper  flush  than  usual  on  her  cheek  f 
and  her  slender  fingers  gnided  not  the  pencil  firmly  | 
and,  for  the  music,  the  hands  wandered  over  the  ivory 
keys  scarcely  more  white,  and  one  tune  mingled  with 
another,  till,  shocked  at  the  discord,  she  strolled  out 
into  the  pleasant  shrubbery,  where  the  sun  glanced 
through  the  interwoven  branches  with  a  soft  and  fitful 
light,  whilst  the  birds  filled  all  the  air  with  their  wild 
minstrelsy.  She  sat  down  on  a  mossy  seat  under  an 
ancient  beech,  and  the  branches  played  above  her  with 
a  soft  and  soothing  murmur ;  the  gentle  breese  came 
on  her  fair  brow,  fanning  her  flushed  cheek  1  and  the 
rays  of  the  golden  sun,  setting  in  glory  in  the  west, 
gleamed  on  and  around  her,  shedding  a  splendour  over 
her  gentle  and  touching  loveliness.  But  the  sweet 
music  of  the  birds— the  gentle  murmur  of  the  breese 
among  the  leaf)  boughs— the  golden  glories  of  theses- 
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ting  no,  were  not  more  sweet,  more  gentle,  or  more 
glorious,  than  the  day-dreams  of  that  young  and  guile- 
less being. 

If  that  heart  had  had  its  troubles,  they  were  all  gone 
now,  or  they  were  hashed.  The  present  was  before 
her  in  its  beauty — she  dreaded  not  the  future;  all 
around  her  seemed  made  up  of  peace,  and  joy,  and 
loveliness.  Beautiful  Mabel !  who  might  not  envy 
thee  t— not  for  thy  loveliness,  but  for  thy  pure  and 
innocent  heart,  shedding  its  radiance  over  all  things. 
She  was  in  peace  and  love  with  all  the  world ;— and 
she  was  sp  happy — oh,  so  very  happy !  Must  such 
bright  visions  fade  f  May  they  not  linger  f — will  not 
the  future  bring  her  brighter  hues  and  lovelier  visions 
still  ?  Ask  not  of  the  future  ! — she  knew  it  not,  or  the 
dream  bad  ended  and  the  vision  fled.  What  thoagh 
the  rose  must  fade  to-morrow  I  its  beauties  are  our 
own  to-day.  And  for  the  joys  of  a  grateful,  humble 
heart,  like  the  waves  of  the  summer,— 

"  As  one  dies  away, 
Another  as  bright  and  as  shining  comes  on." 

It  was  early  when,  throwing  aside  the  pencil  and  the 
book,  the  needle  and  the  music,  she  sought  the  green- 
wood wild  ;  for  the  dinner  in  those  days  was  served 
at  two — that  rather  late  than  early ;  (we  marvel  how 
our  grandfathers  could  dine  at  such  an  uncouth  hour;) 
yet  there  she  sat  till  the  trees  threw  a  lengthened  sha- 
dow, and  the  dusky  twilight  gathered  round  her.  What 
matter  for  the  evening  gloom  T— the  mind  dwells  in  its 
own  place — the  heart  lives  in  its  own  light  1 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Twilight  deepened  and  deepened  till  it  grew  into 
night;  yet  there  she  sat  at  the  open  window,  looking 
out  on  the  gray  vaulted  arch  above,  thickly  studded 
with  its  golden  stars— the  lights  in  the  room  ontrimmed 
—the  nigbt-breese  murmuring  round  unheeded.  A  hur- 
ried step  was  on  the  stairs— she  held  her  breath  to  lis- 
ten, and  jet  she  knew  whose  foot  it  was  without  the 
staying  of  her  breath.  The  door  was  thrown  hastily 
open,  and  as  hastily  closed ; — a  quick  step  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  then  stopped  abruptly) — 
and  there  was  no  motion,  and  no  sound,  but  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  intruder.  The  bloom  deepened  on 
Mabel's  cheek—the  long  lashoefell  over  her  downeast 
eyes ;  but  she  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 

"  Ton  will  not  speak  to  me !  Yon  will  not  welcome 
me  I  Even  you  despise  me  I"— exclaimed  the  intruder, 
passionately. 

Mabel  looked  up,  and  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
ontrimmed  candles,  saw  Edward  Elton  gaxing  on  her 
with  a  burning  eye  and  contracted  brow,  over  whioh 
his  hair,  disarranged  by  his  speed  and  the  night  air, 
hung  in  wild  disorder;  whilst  a  crimson  spot  .as  of 
wrath  or  shame  was  distinctly  marked  on  his  clear 
cheek. 

"  What  has  happened  f"  she  asked  wildly,  starting 
up  and  advancing  towards  him,  for  his  agitation  could 
not  pass  unnoticed.  "  You  alone  1  Where  is  my  fa- 
ther)—my  dear  kind  father  V* 

"  At  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's,"  he  replied  in  a  bitter 
tone. 

"  Well  t— quite  well  ?    Tell  me  truly  I" 

"  Well  I— quite  well !— reveling  with  the  revelers- 
draining  the  wine-cup  to  the  dregs— proving  himself  to 
be  a  man,  by  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  brute." 

«  Thank  Heaven  I"  said  Mabel,  fervently,  replying 
only  to  his  assurance  of  her  father's  safety. 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Conyers  has  cause  to  be  thankful : 
her  father  can  drink  more  than  most  men;  and,  if 
overpowered  at  last,  there  are  many  to  countenance, 
more  to  applaud." 

"  This  from  you  I  I  grieve— I  had  thought—"  and 
Mabel  turned  away  without  concluding,  for  she  knew 
that  her  voice  faltered,  and  that  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  had  been  more  harsh  and 
arcastic  even  than  nis  words. 


"You  grieve t— and  it  is  I  who  have  made  yon 
grieve !  Shame  on  my  lips,  that  could  say  such  bitter 
words !  Forgive  me,  Mabel.  Tears  too,  and  of  my 
causing  (  What  may  I  do  to  atone 'for  this  cruelty  7  If 
you  knew— if  you  could  gu*ss— what  I  have  borne  for 
the  last  few  hours,  you  might  forgive  me  ;  but  yon  can- 
not guess— you  cannot  understand— and  you  will  not 
pardon !"  exclaimed  the  young  man  passionately ;  yet 
softness  mingled  with  that  passion,  and  his  fierce  look 
and  tone  were  gone.  "  You  will  not  pardon  met"  he 
asked  with  melancholy  earnestness. 

"  Most  willingly  I— heed  not  my  tears— you  know 
how  they  fall  for  the  veriest  nothings.  It  was  not  for 
myself—it  was  what  you  said  of  my  father, — but  yon 
did  not— you  could  not  mean  to  be  unkind  f — to  sty 
harsh  things  of  him  ?" — looking  entreatingly  into  hi 
flashing  eyes. 

"  I  meant  not  to  pain  you,*'  he  replied  evasively. 

«  But  my  father — my  dear  kind  father — you  m«y 
mourn  that  he  should  yield  to  the  persuasions  of 
others,  but  you  love  him  still  I— love  him  as  I  lors 
him?" 

"  And  if  I  did,  the  chance  is  that  be  would  despist 
my  love,"  observed  the  young  man  bitterly. 

"  If  you  did  f  Surely  you  do  I  And  why  should  he 
despise  it  T" 

"  Because — "  he  began  as  fiercely  as  before;  then, 
checking  his  wrath,  he  turned  abruptly  from  her,  pac- 
ing the  room  with  hurried  steps.  For  some  minutes 
the  gentle  girl  looked  upon  him  in  silent  fear  and  son 
row ;  then,  gathering  courage,spoke  ss  he  approached  . 
her  in  his  hurried  pacing.  j 

"  Is  this  silence  kind !  Tell  me  what  has  passed  f 
I  entreat— I  implore  you.  Any— everything  would  be 
preferable  to  my  fears." 

He  came  close  up  to  her,  and,  restraining  his  wrath, 
spoke  with  unnatural  slowness  and  distinctness. 

"  Why  seek  to  know  what  has  occurred  t  Enough  | 
that  I  must  away — I  cannot  linger— and  we  two  most  , 
part." 

"  Away  f— and  we  must  part?  Tell  me !  tell  me !» 
clasping  her  hands  imploringly.  "  You  said  my  father 
was  quite  weH  t" 

"  Quite  well,"  he  repeated  in  the  name  unnatural 
tone. 

«  And  Mr.  Durnsford!" 

"And  Mr.  Durnsford.  He  seems  a  ntvourite  of  < 
yours,"  he  added  bitterly. 

"  But  you— you  are  not  well !"  she  said  in  tones  that 
should  have  soothed  him :  but  he  was  in  a  wayward 
mood  that  night— 

**  Wrath  in  his  heart,  and  fever  in  his  brain." 

"  Think  not  of  me !  If  yonr  father  and  your  favour- 
ite are  quite  well,  what  matter  if  a  friendless  stranger 
should  have  an  aching  heart  and  an  aching  brow  J" 

"Do  I  deserve  this,  Mr.  Elton  f"  she  asked  in  a 
voice  so  low— so  soft— so  sad,  that  he  could  scarcely 
natch  the  sound. 

«<  No,  Mabel,  gentlest,  best!— -you  do  not  deserve 
it.  But  I  am  not  myself  to-night.  Bear  with  me  I  I 
have  been  branded  as  a  coward,— taunted  as  a  puritan 
and  hypocrite !  Ay,  Mabel,  and  by  your  father,  tool 
—though  not  as  loudly  as  by  some.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  my  brow  is  as- a  burning;  coal,  and  my  cheek  red 
with  shame  f  But  look  you  kindly  on  me,  Mabel,  and 
I  shall  grow  calm.  Tell  me  that  you  see  no  shams 
upon  my  brow !  Let  me  hear  that  dear  soft  voice  ssy 
that  you  do  not  hate  me,  and  I  will  be  gentile  ae  a  lamb 
before  you." 

"  Hate  you  f  I  could  not  if  I  would !  But  tell  me 
more.  Your  words  are  fearful— and  your  eyes  gleea 
out  so  fiercely  that  I  cannot  look  upon  them." 

"  Not  fiercely  upon  you,  sweet  Mabel." 

"  Not  now.    Sit  down  beside  me :  I  must  hear  all." 

"  More  than  enough!— oil  is  unfit  for  woman's  ear," 
he  replied,  taking  the  seat  to  which  she  motioned  ban. 

"  What  can  vou  mean  t" 

"  Listen,  and  you  will  learn." 

She  did  listen  in  fear  and  trembling. 

At  first,  bis  words  came  alow  and  uitokf  for,  though 
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Mabel  guessed  it  not,  lie  had  taken  far  more  than  hia 
usual  quantity  of  wine ;  jet  no  mental  faculty  wae 
obscured  j  on  the  contrary,  hia  memory  appeared  en- 
dowed with  a  frightful  distinctness,  aa  though  each 
taunting  laugh  and  opprobrious  term  bad  been  burnt  in 
upon  bis  heart  in  characters  of  fire.  As  he  proceeded, 
his  words  came  quicker,  and  his  voice  more  distinct — 
the  excitement  of  the  mind  mastering  the  parching  of 
his  tongue.  It  waa  the  first  great  trial  of  his  life — he 
was  new  to  suffering  and  to  censure,  and  he  bore  it  aa 
the  prosperous  bear  a  first  reverse.  His  high  spirit  re- 
volted at  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him;  and  he  did 
not  stop  to  ask  if  his  firmness  might  not  have  lost  some 
of  its  merit  by  a  little  pride  in  the  showing,  or  if  his 
temper  had  been  aa  unruffled  aa  it  should  have  been. 

"  I  went,  aa  you  know,  reluctantly.  I  had  seen  too 
much  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  and  his  usual  companions, 
to  feel  any  inclination  for  farther  intercourse  ;  but  your 
father  would  have  been  offended  had  I  not  gone.  I 
marked  his  coolness  towards  me  during  our  walk ;  and 
before  we  entered  the  house,  I  found  that  he  considered 
me  over-scrupulous— too  abstemious  to  be  good  com- 
pany. Why,  then,  had  he  insisted  on  my  going  f  I 
pass  over  the  chilling  and  formal  salutations  of  some 
of  the  guests— the  over-warmth  of  the  others.  .1  little 
heeded  either ;  my  thoughts  were  with  you,  and  with 
your  father — of  what  I  resolved  should  not  be  deferred 
after  the  next  day  ;  for  I  will  not  sit  at  your  father's 
board  one  moment  longer  than  he  bids  me  welcome 
—no !  not  even  to  win  her  I  love. 

"  Mr.  Durnaford,  in  a  friendly  tone,  advised  me  to 
drink  a  little  more  than  usual  to  please  Mr.  Conyers, 
who  had  apoken  on  the  subject.  Fool  that  I  waa  I  1 
consented:  I  should  have  known  he  waa  no  friend 
All  was  peace  till  he  came,  then  doubt  and  care. 

"The  wine  went  round— the  host  waa  pressing; 
story  succeeded  story, — some  such  as  I  should  shame  to 
repeat,  nay, — even  to  remember, — and  my  grave  looks 
told  my  feelings.  I  waa  questioned — taunted— but 
could  not,  and  would  not,  conceal  my  disapproval. 
<  Then  why  here,  if  you  like  not  our  company  or  our 
talk  ?'  aaked  one.  I  roae  to  depart,  bat,  yielding  at 
last  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Cony  era,  the  host,  and  others, 
retook  my  seat.  Better  had  I  gone  then ;  but  some 
words  from  Durnaford  decided  me  to  stay :  they  were 
carelessly  apoken,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  they  had  a  mean- 
ing. Again  the  wine  went  round ;  the  toast  and  the 
song  succeeded  ;  the  punch  was  made,  and  stirred  with 
the  fox's  pad,  and  the  ehouts  of  the  drinkers  hailed  its 
appearance.  I  aaw  the  host  nod  to  one  of  hia  guests ; 
I  heard  whispers,  and  gathered  enough  to  learn  that  it 
was  resolved  I  should  not  leave  the  table  sober.  There 
being  no  lady  of  the  house,  there  waa  no  summons  to 
tea—no  excuse  to  go  to  the  drawing-room.  I  had  al- 
ready drunk  far  more  than  I  liked,  and  felt  excited  and 
feverish.  There  was  likely  to  be  cause  for  offence 
given ;  and  if  I  drank  more,  it  was  probable  that  I 
should  take  offence  too  promptly.  Of  those  around 
me,  if  not  completely  intoxicated,  few,  save  Durnaford, 
were  absolutely  sober.  A  toaat  was  given :  I  declined 
.more  wine.  The  toast  referring  to  no  individual,  my 
refusing  to  drink  it  should  have  offended  none ;  and 
when  aaked  for  the  reason  of  my  refusal,  I  frankly 
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stated  that  I  had  already  drunk  more  than  enough,,  father,  he  whom  I  had  loved  and  respected— he 
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<«  Drink  the  less*  l>  sheeted  the  host 

"  «  Drink  the  toast  1>  shouted  his  followers,  still  mote 
loudly. 

"  «  Will  you  let  me  go  on  the  instant,  and  urge  me 
to  drink  no  more,  if  I  do  7'  I  asked. 
"  *  No,  no  !  drink  all  the  toasts,'  shouted  many. 
"  <  Hear  me,  Sir  Thomas  Barrett^  I  said.  *  If  you 
asked  me  here  to  do  me  honour  and  pleasure,  I  thank 
you,  and,  as  my  hoat,  you  will  urge  me  to  do  no- 
thing displeasing  to  myself,  or  contrary  to  what  I  con- 
sider as  a  duty.  If  you  asked  me  only  to  furnish  your- 
self sport,  to  laugh  at  my  scruples,  and  force  me  to  do 
what  I  condemn,  I  owe  you  no  courtesy,  and  claim  a 
right  to  depart.  For  the  doubts  and  taunts  of  your 
guests,  I  pass  them  over  now,  as  the  ebullitions  of  be- 
wildered minds;  should  they  repeat  them  to-morrow, 
I  will  answer  all.' 

"  Sir  Thomas  was  silent ;  but  another  plainly  avowed 
their  veiws. 

" l  It  is  of  no  uae  arguing,  young  man,  for  we  are  not 
going  to  put  up  with  your  preaching,  anof  let  you  tri- 
umph over  us.  We  are  resolved  that  you  shall  for 
once  be  gloriously  drunk,  and  are  not  prepared  to  be 
balked ;  so  you  had  better  submit  in  silence.  Drink 
the  toast !  the  bowl  of  punch  aa  a  forfeit  for  refusal— 
or  salt  and  water  as  a  punishment !  Such  are  the  rules 
in  our  parties.' 
"  *  Never !'  I  replied  indignantly. 
"  (  Drag  him  down ! '  shouted  many  with  fearful  oaths, 
rising  tumultuoualy  forthe  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
threat. 

"  <  Stand  back,  gentlemen  I'  I  exclaimed.  '  I  warn 
you  to  desist.  I  will  not  yield  while  I  have  strength 
or  life.  Touch  me  not  I  or  there  will  be  harm  to  some. 
Let  me  depart  in  peace !' 

"  As  I  spoke,  I  took  up  my  host's  sword,  which  was 
accidentally  lying  near,  and  waving  it  round,  gained  an 
open  space  before  me,  whilst  I  placed  my  back  against 
the  wall,  prepared  for  defence  if  attacked.  They 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  surprise  at  my  bold- 
ness, and  then  questioned  what  waa  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Durnsford  spoke,  professedly  as  my  friend ;  bnt,  to  say 
the  beat  of  hia  words,  they  were  misunderstood,  and 
only  re-lit  the  flame.  The  tumult  rose  higher  than  be- 
fore— the  riotous  revelers  seemed  inclined  to  rush  upon 
me,  though  half  withheld  by  my  bold  bearing  and  the 
gleaming  sword.  Your  father  apoke.  I  could  not  hear 
bis  words  distinctly ;  but  they  had  the  effect  of  urging 
on  the  maddened  band.  lie  advanced  towards  me 
with  an  extended  arm,  aa  though  his  hand  would  be  the 
first  to  be  laid  upon  me.  He  spoke  to  some  one  near 
him ;  but  his  words  were  lost  in  the  mingled  shouts  of 
*  Force  him  down !— seise  him  I  make  him  drink!' 
Once  more  I  succeeded  in  clearing  a  small  space  before 
me ;  but  I  aaw  that  this  could  not  last.  There  were 
many  against  me.  True,  I  was  sober*— they  were  not; 
bnt  their  very  inebriety  supplied  some  with  a  madman'a 
strength.  I  looked  to  the  door;  to  force  my  way 
thence  was  impossible— too  many  bad  rushed  to  guard 
it;  There  I  stood,  hemmed  in  with  foes— their  eyes  { 
gleaming  on  me,  their  lips  uttering  taunting  words— all 
eager  to  rush  upon  me,  scarcely  withheld  by  the  naked 

weapon  in  my  hand.     I  had  no  friend  there  t   your 
....       ,       »  ^    t     too 


and,  not  being  used  to  their  drinking  parties,  could  not 
stand  them. 

"  Some  pressed  me  whose  manner  was  friendly, 
though  I  doubt  if  their  meaning  was  such ;  but,  finding 
me  unmoved,  each  had  a  word  to  taunt  and  wound. 
There  were  doubts  thrown  out  as  to  my  being  a  gentle- 
man, from  my  not  knowing  the  universal  rule  not  to 
refuse  a  toast,  and  from  my  owning  no  hunter  till  your 
father's  present.  There  were  loud  taunts  aa  to  my 
sincerity.  I  was  called  puritan  ! — hypocrite  ! — an  in- 
eolent  reprover  of  my  elders  I  My  defence  waa  not 
listened  to, for  many  spoke  at  once.  Finding  my  temper 
giving  way,  for  I  had  with  difficulty  restrained  my  in- 
dignation, I  rose  to  depart. 

"  *  Sit  down!  ait  down!'  cried  your  father  and  others. 

"  *  Go  !•  whispered  Durnsford.  It  was  kind  advice. 
Did  he  mean  it  kindly! 


was  againat  me,  standing  forward  in  the  circle  with 
his  arm  ready  to  seise  me.  I  was  well  nigh  as  mad  as 
those  around  me ;  my  wild  young  blood  was  up— I 
would  not  yield ;  if  they  dared  the  struggle,  they  must 
abide  the  consequences. 

"  They  saw  that  I  would  not  yield— -that  I  would  use 
the  weapon  in  my  hand ;  and  there  was  a  momentary 
pause— the  fearful  pause  which  precedes  the  mortal 
strife.  Mr.  Conyers  advanced  into  the  open  space, 
which  I  bad  hitherto  maintained  before  me.  *  Weil 
done!  Seize  him!  seize  him!— force  him  downl' 
shouted  the  band.  His  hand  was  nearly  on  my  arm,— 
I  could  pause  no  longer— I  awept  the  swordV— " 

"  You  did  not  strike  my  father?  In  pity,  aay  you 
did  not !  You  told  me  he  was  well !'»  exclaimed  the 
trembling' Mabel. 

"  I  struck  him  not!  he  was  your  father,  Mabel  r-*"^ 
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I  had  sat  at  his  board,  'and  watehed  by  hit  conch. 
There  is  no  blood  upon  my  hands— look  at  them — they 
may  11111  preaa  yours.  Forgive  me,  that,  in  my  own 
excitement,  I  forget  your  fears.  Be  calm !  there  was  no 
evil  done  to  any." 

"  Thank  Heaven  I— Go  on— I  wonld  bear  all." 

"  Bat  yon  tremble  now.'* 

"  Say  on I"  waving  her  hand  impatiently. 

"  I  have  said  the  door  was  strongly  guarded ;  but  the 
windows  opened  on  the  lawn,  and  the  shatters  had  not 
been  closed.  I  could  not  strike  your  father : — I  sought 
the  life  of  none;  though,  had  they  laid  hands  upon 
me,  I  woold  not  have  answered  for  my  acts.  I  was 
young,  not  trained  to  feats  of  agility.  Swinging  the 
weapon  round  with  a  wider  sweep,  in  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  stepping  of  those  forward  back  on  those 
behind,  I  sprang  over  their  heads  on  the  table— dashed 
out  of  the  window  with  a  chair,  and  vaulting  through, 
was  standing  on  the  lawn  before  those  within  had  com- 
prehended the  sudden  crash,  or  the  mode  of  my 
escape. 

"  There  rose  several  view-holloes— your  father's 
voice  above  the  rest;  with  the  shouts  of 'Slunk  away! 
ware  hound  I'  and  other  cries.  In  truth,  had  I  been  a 
wild  beast,  there  could  not  have  been  more  eagerness 
to  hunt  me  down — I  will  not  say  to  the  death,  but  it 
might  have  been.  Happily  for  me,  their  very  eager- 
ness defeated  its  own  object,  and  they  fell  one  over 
the  other.  I  lingered  not:  they  thought  themselves 
secure  of  their  prey,  for  the  only  door  from  the  garden 
was  well  secured;  but  the  wall  was  no  barrier  to  me. 
By  the  aid  of  a  tree,  I  gained  the  top,  and  dropped 
down  on  the  other  side  before  my  pursuers  were  in 
sight.  Yet  their  taunting  shouts  long  rung  in  my  ears, 
though  I  tarried  not  by  the  way.  Bung — said  I  ?  they 
are  ringing  still.  Thank  Heaven !  I  was  saved  from 
shedding  blood  :  but  I  would  not  be  so  tried  again—* 
no,  scarcely  for  the  happiness  of  looking  upon  you. 
Coward  !  they  called  me  coward !— (was  I  coward  to 
stand  there  against  a  host  7>— milksop, — and  churl,— 
and  puritan,— and  hypocrite  1  and  this  from  your  fa- 
ther, or  with  his  sanction !  There  were  taunts  too  of 
my  birth,  because  I  owned  no  relatives.  Slandered, 
defamed— and  by  your  father  I  The  brand  of  shame  is 
on  me— it  must  be  removed." 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  clasped  hands ;  whilst  his 
breathing  was  as  heavy  sighs. 

"  Ton  must  not  heed  such  words,  at  such  a  time," 
said  Mabel,  soothingly.  "  They  knew  not  what  they 
■aid.  I  have  heard  of  words  like  these  before,  yet 
never  thought  of  in  the  morning.   You  must  forget — " 

"  Forget  I— I  cannot  school  my  heart  so  easily.  You 
do  not  understand  our  feelings  on  such  points :  it  is 
not  with  vour  gentler  natures  as  with  us— we  cannot 
brook  disnonour." 

"  Is  it  dishonour  to  be  falsely  called  by  those  whose 
reason  is  obscured  f"  asked  Mabel,  timidly.    * 

"  Ay ;  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  its  very 
falsehood  calls  for  punishment." 

"  What  punishment  f"  she  asked  more  steadily. 

"  He  who  said  it,  must  recant— or— " 

"  Or  what  ?"  she  demanded  firmly. 

"The  stain  must  be  washed  out,"  he  answered 
fiercely. 

" '  Thou  shall  do  no  murder  V  » 

The  young  man  started  at  the  words  spoken  in  a  tone 
so  low,  and  yet  so  clear;  for  an  instant  he  gazed  on 
her  who  had  uttered  the  rebuke — his  gleaming  eye  fell 
beneath  her  pitying  look,  and  his  face  was  again  bowed 
on  his  clasped  bands. 

For  a  time  he  spoke  not ;  alow  sob  broke  the  silence 
—he  raised  his  head,  and- the  flush  had  left  his  cheek 
—he  was  pale,  deadly  pale,  and  his  eye  was  dim.  His 
voice  startled  his  hearer. 

"  Would  you  have  me  live  dishonoured  f" 

The  weeper  checked  her  sobs. 

"  Who  shall  dishonour  you  but  yourself  t— what  but 
your  own  acts  f" 

He  turned  away  without  reply;  but  he  could  not 
bear  her  tears. 


"  What  wonld  yon  have  me  do  f»  he  asked  in  a  softer 
tone ;  "  I  cannot  see  you  weep." 

"  Forget  all  that  passed." 

"  That  cannot  be !— you  ask  in  vain ;  I  hear  their 
tauntings  still.  As  I  said  before,  you  feel  bat  at  a 
woman.  Would  you  have  me  live  beneath  the  mock 
of  scorn  f" 

"  Rather  than  beneath  the  wrath  of  God  I" 

He  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise— there  was  a  suMi» 
mity  in  her  beauty  that  he  had  never  seen  before.  She 
was  no  longer  the  gentle,  loving,  yielding  girl  j— the 
was  the  Christian  woman— pleading,  warning. 

"  You  may  be  right ;— those  argue  coolly' who  do  set 
feel  the  wrong.*' 


Believe  me  that  I  feel  your  wrong  ;— 
for  man  f  Yoo  gave  not  life—is  it  tor  yon  to  take  ill 
Can  the  words  of  the  evil-minded  bring  a  stain  on  the 
pure  of  heart  f  You  have  withstood  the  many— now 
withstand  the  one ;  that  were  a  noble  victory  indeed !" 

"  Lire  with  the  shame  still  upon  me,  and  the  words 
uncanceled  I  How  should  I  meet  your  father's  eye  t 
the  eyes  of  honourable  men  f" 

"  Shall  he  who  fears  not  the  eye  of  God,  shrink  from 
the  eye  of  man  t  And  why  think  that,  there  is  shame 
upon  you  7  Is  it  shame  to  withstand  evil  I  to  brave  the 
mocking  jest,  and  the  gibing  taunt  I  Is  there  shame  in 
this  I  No !  and  you  would  not  think  so  were  another 
in  your  place." 

"  Then  you  do  not  despise  me  V* 

u  I  admire, — I  revere  yon !" 

"  Say  more,— say  that  you  love  me,  Mabel ;  breathe 
but  that  word,  and  I  am  as  a  slave  before  yon,  to  do 
with  as  you  will." 

8he  withdrew  her  hand,  with  a  gentle  but  reproving 
gravity. 

"  It  is  the  motive  which  *>▼©*  value  to  the  deed. 
Grant  not  that  for  the  sake  of  one  erring  as  yourself, 
which  you  refuse  to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
of  turning;." 

"  Is  this  a  moment  for  reproof  f"  he  asked  reproach* 
fully.  * 

"  Reproof!  Do  not  give  my  words  so  harsh  a  name ; 
I  woula  but  see  you  as  yourself." 

"  No,  not  as  myself— as  yoo.  What  should  a  gentle 
girl  know  of  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of  strong 
men  f" 

"  When  she  hears  the  judgment  of  man  opposing  the 
commands  of  God,  she  can  see  that  there  is  error. 
Forgive  me  I  I  would  not  blame  you;  but  I  tremble  at 
your  words." 

"  Yet  you  do  blame  me,  Mabel,  though  yon  would 
deny  it.  You  would  have  me  bear  shame  and  con- 
tumely with  a  crouching  spirit  and  a  shameless  brow." 

"  Rather,  with  a  steady  mind  and  a  forgiving  heart : 
I  would  not  have  you  fancy  shame  where  there  is  none." 

"  Bot,  spaniel-like,  to  fawn  upon  the  hand  that 
strikes  I"  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness.  «  Had  a  blow 
been  given,  you  would  have  said  the  same,  and  called 
on  me  to  bear  it  all  in  meekness.  The  blow  I  the 
scoff  1  the  taunt  t" 

"  Did  not  the  high  and  lofty  One— the  Maker  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  bear  shame,  and  scoff,  sad 
blow,  that  we,  the  sinful  and  the  worthless,  should 
have  life!" 

"  I  cannot  bear  dishonour !" 

"  We  can  bear  little  in  our  own  strength  alone-" 

He  turned  away — he  could  not  meet  her  look. 

"  But  there  was  no  blow  T"  she  said  more  softly. 

"  No ;  their  bands  were  not  upon  me,  or  I  know  not 
what  had  been.  For  that,  at  least,  I  wonld  -be  thank- 
ful." 

"  And  words,  mere  words,"  she  said  with  geatsi 
earnestness ;  "  words  spoken  when  the  blood  was  wais 
—the  head  not  clear ;  yoo  should  not  think  upon  sock 
things  again.  They  who  said  them  will  not.— But  yes 
heed  me  not ;  yoo  think  me  cold,  unfeeling.  Oh !  I 
am  neither,"  she  added,  laying  a  gentle  touch  apes 
his  arm,  for  hie  face  was  bowed  again  upon  his  hands. 

He  looked  up  at  her  tremulous  voice,  and  his  wrsth 
vanished  as  he  saw  her  tears.  His  proud  spirit  was 
subdued ;  it  bowed  before  her  gentle  piety. 
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"Mabel,  what  would  you?" 

"  Only  that  70a  should  commune  with  year  owi 
he»rt9  in  meekness  and  humility." 

"  And  you  forgive  me  all  my  hanhneas  P> 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive ;"  amiling  on  him  through 
her  tears. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  this  gentleness.  How  could  I 
wrong  it  by  suspicion  or  denial  f— But  your  father — 
how  shall  I  meet  him  f    Mabel,  we  must  part  I" 

"  Part !"  she  repeated ;  then  added  hurriedly, "  My 
father  said  you  had  promised  to  remain  a  while.  Will 
you  not  ?"  she  asked,  looking  down. 

"  Not  after  to-night.    Your  father  cannot— »• 

"  There  is  some  mistake,*'  she  said,  interrupting 
him.  "  He  could  mean  no  nnkindness }  he  will  teU 
you  so  himself  to-morrow.9' 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Will  you  be  hard  to  be  entreated  f» 

"  Not  if  you  entreat  me  ;  but,  in  honour—" 

"  I  am  vexed  to  have  to  tell  you,  Miss  Mabel— but 
it  is  better  that  you  should  know,"  said  old  fled,  en- 
tering the  room  abruptly,  with  an  anxious  &ce. 

"  Know  what,  Ned  f»  asked  Mabel  in  alarm. 

"  Ob,  nothing,  Miss,  to  be  so  frightened  about  as 
that  comes  to:  only,  as  I  was  a  coming  home  with  the 
dog  as  master  sent  me  arter,  I  seed  all  the  gentlemen 
from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett's  a  coming  along;  to  the 
Grange,  some  singing,  and  some  talking;  and,  to  my 
mind,  they  beaut  fit  company  for  you  just  now— 
though,  from  what  I  overheard,  they  be  coming  to  do 
you  honour,  Miss  Mabel ;  and  they  talked  a  great  deal 
•bout  Master  Elton,  here." 

"What  did  they  say  of  met"  inquired  the  young 
nan,  quickly. 

«  Something  about  catching  you  yet,  sir;  they  seem- 
ed angry  you  had  sot  here  afore  them.  If  I  had-  a 
known  you  had  told  my  young  lady,  I  should  not  a 
come  in;  but  to  my  eye,  there  is  not  one  there  that 
could  walk  steady  up  to  Miss  Mabel,  or  is  fit  to  talk 
with  her.  I  hopes,  Miss,  you  beaut  offended  with  the 
liberty,"  he  added,  in  a  deprecating  tone ;  for  Mabel's 
silence,  and  her  pale  and  troubled  look,  could  not  be 
Tory  gratifying  to  a  bearer  of  news. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  much,  verv  much  obliged 
to  you,"  she  said,  steadying  her  voice  as  she  best 
could,  unwilling  that  the  extent  of  her  alarm  should 
be  apparent.  "  I  shall  go  to  my  room  directly.  Do 
not  mention  your  having  told  me  of  their  coming,  if 
you  have  not  done  so  already ;  and  say,  if  asked,  I  am 
gone  to  bed.  Bay  the  same  of  Mr.  Elton,  if  questioned; 
if  not,  do  not  name  him." 

"  We  will  retire  immediately,"  said  Mabel,  as  old 
Ned  closed  the  door. 

«  This  is  too  much  to  expect ;  even  you  cannot  re- 
quire it,"  he  replied. 

"  I  do  not  require,  but  I  request — I  entreat  it,"  she 
•aid,  her  alarm  increasing  as  she  marked  the  crimson 
•pot  upon  his  cheek. 

"Ask  not  what  I  must  refuse!  I  would  deny  you 
nothing,  but  this  I  cannot  do.  Hunted  as  a  wild  beast, 
I  stand  at  bay.  I  can  retreat  no  farther— let  him  come 
on  who  dares  I  I  am  prepared." 
•  Mabel's  pale  cheek  grew  paler  still,  as  she  thought 
on  the  consequences  of  a  meeting.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  very  extent  of  her  alarm  gave 
her  the  power  to  control  it  She  shrunk  not  from  the 
fierce  flashing  of  his  eye ;  she  saw  him  look  around 
lor  a  weapon,  but  she  did  not  tremolo. 

"  Seek  not  for  defence :  no  weapons  shall  be  crossed 
beneath  this  roof.  Tou  have  sat  at  my  father's  side — 
would  you  take  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  fathers  T 
You  saved  his  child — would  you  shed  blood  before  her 
•yes  f  take  back  the  life  you  saved.  Tou  bade  her 
look  to  you  for  protection — would  you  make  her  name 
the  jest  and  the  by-word  of  the  drunken  and  the 
thoughtless?  If  you  remain,  she  will  abide  here  too. 
Hear  me,"  she  continoed,  as  he  strove  to  interrupt 
her,  though  struck  with  her  appeal.    "Hear  me  far- 


ther:—You  have  said  once  this  night  that  you  would 
do  my  bidding  if  I  spoke  one  little  word.  I  besought 
joa  to  pursue  the  right  from  higher  motives)  bat  I 


feared  not  then,  as  I  fear  now.  I  am  weak— may 
Heaven  pardon  me  1  I  pray  yon  do  my  bidding  now 
—I  implore  you  to  withdraw  in  pity  to  my  fears.  Yon 
will  not  refuse  my  prayers  f" 

He  tried  to  shun  her  gase,  to  throw  off  her  gentle 
hold ;  but  those  pleading  tones,  that  pallid  cheek,  the 
tender*  earnestness  of  those  soft  eyes,  were  as  a  spell 
which  he  could  not  break. 

"You  will  got  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  whilst  a 
mint  glow  came  on  her  cheek  and  a  light  into  her 
eye ;  for  she  fefrthat  her  suit  was  won,  though  he 
spoke  not. 

"  Would  you  have  me  fly  them  t  Would  not  that 
be  cowardice  f"  he  asked  in  a  doubting  tone. 

"No!  not"  ahe  replied  impatiently,  thinking  aha 
heard  a  distant  shoot  "You  must  feel  it  would  bo  . 
better  that  you  should  not  meet  to-night.  There  is 
too  warm  blood  in  all;  and  we  know  not  that  they 
come  to  seek  you  out ;  he  said  their  purpose  was  to  do 
me  honour.  Retire  1  they  may  not  ask  for  you ;  and 
you  need  hear  nothing  in  your  distant  chamber." 

"  And  you,  Mabel,  you  will ,  meet  the  gase  of  the 
flashing  eyes,  and  listen  to  the  flattering  words  of  the 
heated  reveler  T" 

"  This  from  yon  I" 

8he  drew  back ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  met  her 
indignant  glance. 

"  Mabel,  forgive  me !    I  am  not  myself  to-night." 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  answered  sadly. 

"  I  feared  what  those  rude  men  intent  say  to  you* 
You  do  forgive  me  Mabel,— -dear,  gentle  being  9" 

"Yes.  I  shall  not  see  those  men.  60  now — pro- 
mise me  to  lock  your  door,  and  net  unclose  it,  let  who 
will  clsmour  for  admittances  tempt  not  evil  by  ano- 
ther meeting.    I  hope  none  will  seek  you." 

M  This  is  asking  much." 

« It  is ;  but  you  will  grant  it  T" 

"I  can  refuse  nothing  to  those  gentle  tones:— but 
you  will  speak  that  one  short  word  1  prayed  for  f" 

«  This  is  no  time  I— Go  t  go  t»  * 

"  Ah,  Mabel !  yon  win  me  to  compliance,  and  then 

"  I  thank  you  most  warmly—most  sincerely." 

"  But  you  will  not  speak  that  little  word  f" 

"  Not  now  j  you  should  not  ask  it !" 

«  To-morrow,  thent" 

He  read  her  promise  in  her  downcast  look. 

When  the  first  shout  was  distinctly,  heard,  no  light 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  apartment  but  those  appropriated 
to  the  .servants. 

As  the  revelers  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  they 
halted  to  arrange  their  scattered  party,  many  of  whom 
were  far  behind  1  yet  bot  little  could  be  said  for  their 
order,  after  all  their  endeavours. 

"  All  right?"  inquired  one  of  the  party,  who  had 
undertaken  to  marshal  the  drunken  host,  having  once 
been  at  a  review  of  militia. 

"  At,  ay  !  all  right )"  shouted,  several,  swerving 
from  their  places  as  they  spoke. 

"To  the  right  abotU,  facet  present!  fire!"  ex- 
claimed the  orderer  of  their  march. 

"  Ay,  ay !"  again  shouted  the  band,  understanding 
that  they  were  to  advance,  and,  fortunately,  possessing 
no  muskets  to  present  or  fire. 

On  moved  the  noisy  rout,  the  fifes  squeaking,  drums 
beating;  for  they  had  procured  the  attendance  of  the 
village  musioian*,.  with  their  whitts  and  dubbs, — the 
fashionable  instruments  of  the  time  at  .country  balls, 
before  Weippett  and  Collinet  were  in  being.  The 
musicians  were  intended  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  party ;  and  probably  they  were  also  intend- 
ed to  have  kept  time  and  tune  with  each  other ;  but 
neither  intention  was  fulfilled.  No  sooner  was  the 
body  again  in  motion  than  it  became  broken  and*  scat- 
tered, as,  instead  of  keeping  in  hia  proper  place,  each 
sought  to  be  the  first  8ome  foil  over  the  shrubs  or 
into  the  flower-beds— many  over  one  another,  each 
blaming  his  overthrower  aa  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Some,  who  were  reeling  away  to  the  right  instead  of 
the  left,  shouted  to  keep  in  line :  others,  who  seeing 
double!  and  unable  to  steady  their  steps,  found  the 
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lower-garden  at  the  Change  at  (difficult  to  thread  ai 
the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  called  for  help.  The  mundane, 
■ome  amateurs,  tome  professors— who  had  been  press- 
ed  into  the  service,  and  treated  before  their  departure 
to  increase  their  skill,  plajed  different  tunes,  or  kept 
different  time.  "  Blow  high,  blow  low,"  mingled  with 
"  Kate  of  Aberdeen,"  "  Rule  Britannia !"  and  "  God 
save  the  King !"  enlivened  by  sn  old  jig ;  whilst  those 
who  should  have  reserved  their  powers  till  under 
Mabel's  window,  and  the  striking  up  of  the  appro* 
priate  air,  began  the  verses  composed  in  her  praise  in 
the  middle  of  a  bar  of  the  national  anthem. 

Never  was  such  a  riotous,  ill-ordered  crew  assem- 
bled by  moonlight  under  a  maiden's  window  to  do 
honour  to  her  charms,  as  this  band  of  revelers  from 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett's.  The  uproar  startled  Nature  from 
her  rest.  The  sleeping  birds  woke  up  at  theohouts, 
and  fluttered  among  the  boughs;  the  owl  and  the 
nightbawk  screamed  and  hooted  as  they  sailed  away 
to  a  stiller  spot;  the  poultry  started  from  their  roosts 
with  crow  and  cackle ;  the  loose  dogs  rushed  round 
with  bark  and  howl,  whilst  those  in  the  kennels  lent 
their  aid  to  increase4he  fiendish  tumult. 

If  the  name  of  Mabel  Conyers  was  heard  from  -the 
straining  of  the  singer's  voice,  the  praise  that  accom- 
panied it  was  lost;  and  the  wild  halloo,  and  the  shoots 
For  help,  mingled  with  oaths  and  laughter,  were  the 
softest  chorus  to  the  strain.  To  have  seen  that  strug- 
gling, staggering  band,  reeling  over  the  smooth  green 
turf,  or  crashing  through  the  shrubs  with  their  wild 
halloos  and  their  wilder  gestures,  and  their  shrill, 
discordant  music,— and  to  think  that  thev  came  to  do 

8'  raise  and  honour  to  a  gentle  girl, — might  have  made 
le  gravest  laugh  till  the  woods  echoed  with  their 
merriment,  had  there  been  no  mingling  of  regret  that 
the  players  of  these  antics  were  immortal  beings,  who 
took  no  thought  of  the  account  which  they  must  one 
day  render  I 

Mabel  saw  not  the  disorderly  advance  of  this  hono- 
rary band,  for  she  dared  not  look  from  the  window; 
but  the  din  was  astounding,  and  she  would  have  closed 
ner  ears,  only,  for  her  anxiety  to  learn  if  another  name 
was  joined  with  hers. 

"  Which  is  her  window  f»  shouted  the  husky  voice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  who  was  the  principal  person 
in  the  procession  and  the  liberal  payer  of  the  perform- 
ers. 

"  That,9'  said  the  squire,  pointing  to  the  one  beside 
which  leant  the  panting  Mabel,  unseen  by  those  with- 
out. 

«  Now,  then,  play  away,  my  boys !  Let  us  sing  the 
praises  of  the  beautiful  Mabel.  You  know  the  words, 
Waters ;  mind  and  sing  loud  enough,  and  we  will  all 
join  in." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  only  a  few  of  the  stragglers 
being  left  on  the  greensward,  or  still  struggling  among 
the  shrubs ;  and  again  were  the  praises  of  Mabel  chant- 
ed to  the  mingled  harmonies  of  "  Rule  Britannia  1" 
and  "  Blow  high,  blow  low,"  chorused  by  the  barking 
dogs. 

Alas  for  the  zealous  singers  I  Mabel  heard  not  her 
own  praises,  and  thought  not  of  those  who  sang  them. 

«  Whv,  she  won't  show  herself,  though  we  have 
come  all  this  way  to  sing  her  beauty !"  exclaimed  the 
disappointed  baronet. 

"'Mabel  is  shy,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Better  go  and  tell  her  why  we  are  come ;  perhaps 
she  is  asleep,"  suggested  one  of  the  singers. 

"  Asleep !"  thought  Durnsferd :  "  then  the  last  trump 
will  scarcely  awaken  her." 

"  Open  the  door,  Mabel  I"  shouted  her  father,  pound- 
ing on  it,  impatient  at  her  delay. 

"  Are  you  alone  f" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  t    Open  the  door,  I  say !" 

She  did  open  it ;  and  the  light  he  carried  gleamed  on 
her  pale  cheek.  There  was  little  of  the  timidity  of 
which  he  had  accused  her :— the  felt  no  alarm,  or  it 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  being  shown  by  the  usual 
marks.  Her  father  gazed  upon  her  in  surprise,  for' 
there  was  that  in  her  look  and  demeanour  which  he 
did  not  comprehend— something  which  he  had  never 
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nor.  but  not  a  curl  was  displaced ;  and  either  she  had 
re-dressed  in  haste  en  the  approach  of  the  uproar,  or 
had  not  unrobed,  imagining  that  her  presence  might  be 


"  You  must  go  to  the  window  and  show  yourself," 
said  her  father,  putting  down  the  candle  on  the  table. 
"  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  and  all  his  visitors,  with  all  the 
singers  and  musicians  he  could  collect,  are  come  ts 
sing  your  praises,  and  pay  you  a  compliment." 

"  I  would  that  they  had  stayed  at  home,"  observed 
Mabel,  coldly. 

"  I  told  them  that  you  were  shy  and  would  scarcely 
thank  them,  yetit  would  not  do ;  and  Derasford  said 
the  same,  but  his  words  only  made  them  more  resolved 
on  coming.  Yet,  now  that  they  are  here,  you  must  ge 
to  the  window  and  thank  them— they  have"  had  many 
falls  on  their  way." 

"  Is  it  fitting,  air,  that  year  daughter  should  look 
from  her  window  at  this  hour  of  night  to  parley  with 
those  wno  know  not  what  they  say  or  do-  who  have 
drowned  the  wisdom  that  should  guide  their  steps  I" 

"  But  they  are  come  to  do  you  honour  I"  * 

"  Is  it  honour,  for  those  who  have  drank  of  the  vine 
till  their  steps  and  their  reason  reel,  and  their  line 
speak  evil  words,  to  come  to  a  motherless  maiden  and 
shout  till  the  peacefiil  wake  with  flight,  and  bid  her 
come  at  their  call  and  say,  <  I  thank  you  f>» 

«  Why,  Mabel,  what  is  come  to  you  to-night?— you, 
so  gentle— so  timid— to  look  and  speak  so  proudly! 
How  is  this  r» 

"  Mabel  Conyers  may  be  gentle  to  those  she  loves; 
but  she  brooks  not  insult  from  strangers," 

"  Insult,  Mabel  I  Would  your  father  sanction  a 
insult,  thiuk  you  I    8ir  Thomas  Barrett  loves  you." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Barrett  love  me  I" 

"  Yes,  child,  though  you  look  so  strange  and  eeovu- 
ful.  He  seeks  you  for  his  wife— end  a  good  match  it 
will  be.  A  clear  ten  thousand  a-vear— capital  bounds 
and  hunters:  not  a  better  estaUfameneat  sn  the  king- 
dom I  One  of  the  right  sort,  too,  like  hie  fttber :  keeps 
up  old  customs— hospitable  and  good-tempered,  driau 
three  bottles  and  none  the  worse*  His  father  proposed 
it  before  his  death;  but  I  said,  no;  the  young  sab 
should  see  you  first— nor  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  He  asv 
seen  and  liken  voa,  so  it  is  all  settled ;  and  he  will 
soon  say  something  to  you  about  it.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
not  to  have  told  you  yet,  only  you  put  me  out  by  talk* 
ing  of  an  insulU— But  what  is  the  matter,  Mabel? 
How  strange  you  look!— as  though  you  wished  ts 
speak,  and  could  not.  And  why  do  you  clasp  year 
hands  in  that  wild  way  t  Do  not  be  silly!  Cone  to 
the  window  and  thank  them ;  and  then  they  will  all  ge 
home  again.  You  cannot  think  it  an  insult,  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  my  permission  to  woo  you." 

"  Say  not  so ! "  exclaimed  Mabel,  resisting  his  efforts 
to  draw  her  to  the  window;  "  I  cannot  love  him— do 
not  give  me  to  him !"  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neek,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

The  kind  squire  was  in  despair.  Jfo  could  not  un- 
derstand how  his  daughter  should  hate  any  objectioa 
to  marry  a  baronet  with  ten  thousand  n»year— oas  of 
the  best  hunting  establishments  in  England — hospita- 
ble, good-tempered,  and,  as  the  world  said,  a  prodi- 
gious fine  man— that  is,  large  enough,  with  tolerably 
good,  bnt  inexpressive  features.  It  was  entirely  be- 
yond his  comprehension,  and  at  first  he  thought  it 
-only  maidenly  timidity;  but  when  her  tears  became 
more  passionate,  her  declarations  of  the  impossibility 
of  loving  him  more  decided,  and  her  entreaties  that 
he  would  not  compel  her  to  the  match  more  earnest, 
completely  sobered  by  the  strange  occurrence,  he  be* 
gan  to  soothe  and  console  her;  for  a  woman's  tears, 
and  that  woman  his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
become  much  attached,  were  not  to  be  withstood. 

"  Weil !  well !  Mabel,  doat  cry  I— I  cannot  bear 
your  tears." 

"  Say  you  will  not  force  me  to  be  his." 

"  Force  you,  my  child !  I  am  not  a  Turk— I  will 
not  force  you  to  marry  any  one  j — but  you  will  try  to 
like  him — for  my  sake." 
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(r  X  cannot— I  cannot,— do  not  ask:  It ;"  and  her  loan 
flowed  afresh. 

"Well,  hush,  Mabel,— huihl  What  would  you 
hare  me  do  t" 

"Ob,  send  them  away? — all,  each — directly.  Do 
not  let  one  remain, — do  not  let  one  come  in. — Hark ! 
they  will  force  an  entrance.  Go!  go) — send  them 
away!"  ahe  continued,  putting  him  wildly  from  her, 
and  pointing  to  the  door. 

"  The  noise  has  frightened  you  ;  and  little  wonder," 
he  said,  aa  the  shouts  and  uproar  rose  louder  and 
louder,  whilst  Elton's  name  waa  heard  joined  with  a 
proposal  to  enter  the  house. 

"  Go>  g°>  if  jou  would  have  me  keep  my  senses :  let 
them  not  come  in  1 — send  them  away  I"      i 
'  "  I  will ; — they  shall  all  go — not  one  come  in :  but 
for  Heaven'*  sake  be  calm."  % 

"  I  shall  be  calm  when  they  have  gone — I  hear  them 
At  the  door." 

'  Alarmed  at  Mabel's  wild  looks  and  words,  her  father 
rushed  to  the  door  just  as  some  of  the  party*  were  ef- 
fecting their  entrance,  and,  after  a  time,  succeeded  in 
making  them  understand  the  terror  which  they  had 
excited,  and  persuaded  them  to  return  without  farther 
delay.  Sir  Thomas  sent  what  he  considered  a  fitting 
message  to  his  lady  love,  and  then  the  noisy  rout  be- 

Sa  their  retreat,— a  retreat  as  disorderly  as  had  been 
e  advance.  No  very  flattering  remarks  to  Mabel  on 
her  squeamiahness  and  folly  in  being  frightened,  spoke 
the  disappointment  of  the  troop  and  its  leader. 

No  sooner  had  the  retreating  party  passed  beyond 
Che  lawn  than  the  souire  returned  to  Mabel,  whom  he 
round  as  pale  as  before,  but  something  calmer,  though 
there  was  still  a  wildness  in  her  look  and  an  abrupt- 
ness in  her  speech  that  he  had  never  known  till  now. 

"  Are  they  gone  f— all  gone!"  she  asked  aa  he  en- 
tered. 

"  All  gone !"  he  replied,  passing  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  drawing  her  fondly  towards  him.  "  I  am 
rexed  that  you  should  have  been  frightened ;  and  bo  is 
Sir  Thomas.  He  bade  me  say,  that  if  he  thought  you 
would  not  have  liked "    - 

"  How  could  I  like  such  a  fearful  noise!"  ahe  said, 
interrupting  him. 

"  They  did  make  a  great  noiae,  I  must  admit  And 
go  you  thought  it  was  the  robbers,  boor  simple  child  1" 

"  Not  so,"  said  Mabel,  who  abhorred  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  untruth ;  "  but  their  shouts  were  fearful. 
Did  they  really  only  come  to  sing  under  mj  window  I" 

"  For  what  else  should  they  come  f" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  so  strange  and  unfitting  their 
coming  here  t — and  I  fancied  I  heard  Mr.  Elton's  name, 
when  yon  were  with  me." 

"  Tou  are  trembling  still,  child.  They  meant  no 
harm  to  you  or  any  one ;  though  they  were  wroth  with 
him  at  the  time.  Have  you  seen  Edward  f  I  hope  no 
4vil  has  befallen  him." 

-     "  He  ia  well,?'  she  replied,  her  face  still  hid  on  her 
lather's  shoulder. 

"  Then  he  is  not  gone  away  in  a  pet?" 

"He  is  in  his  room." 

"  And  not  disturbed  by  all  this  noise !  He  must 
sleep  soundly,  though  his  room  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  nouse.    Did  he  tell  you  what  passed  t" 

"  Yes ;  and  it  waa  at  my  earnest  entreaty,  in  pity 
to  my  fears,  that  he  promised  not  to  leave  his  room 
unless  compelled.-  I  feared,  when  old  Ned  kindly  told 
me  who  were  coming,  that  they  were  pursuing  him : 
and  had  they  met — "  ahe  paused. 

"Tou  did  wisely, Mabel,  in  your. terror:  he  was 
too  warm  to  make  the  meeting  safe;  and  I  cannot 
blame  his  warmth,  for  they  carried  the  jesting  much 
too  far.  I  would  have  interfered,  but  I  fear  I  was  hardly 
fit  for  the  task  then,  though  the  air  haa  refreshed  me 
now.  Did  he  speak  unkindly  of  me  f  I  think  he  mis- 
understood, and  believed  I  meant  to  Join  the  others, 
and  lay  hands  on  him,  when  I  intended  to  stand  by  his 
aide,  if  I  could  not  stop  them ;  for  I  admired  his  bold- 
ness, though  I  think  he  had  better  bare  complied.  To 
be  sure,  enough  was  said  to  heat  young  blood  to  any 
{hing;  and  when  I  saw  the  sword  in  his  hand,  I  feared 


for  the  lives  of  some :  but  he  did  well,  and  I  like  him 
the  better  for  his  forbearance.  You  do  not  say  if  ho 
spoke  unkindly  of  your  father." 

"  That  he  was  hurt  I  cannot  deify,  believing  that 
you  intended  to  join  against  him ;  and  he  thought  you, 
too,  used  injurious  terms,  as  others  did." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  he  was  hurt  if  he  thought  that," 
remarked  the  squire  frankly.  "  I  might  have  said  such 
things  j  but  if  I  did,  it  was  without  knowing  and  with- 
out meaning  them ;  and  it  was  my  positive  command 
that  stopped  the  pursuit.  It  was  a  foolish  piece  of 
business  altogether  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  in- 
terfere at  first." 

"Will  you  not  tell  him  this f— or  may  If"  asked 
Mabel,  earnestly. 

"  Ah,  Mabel  f  I  suppose  his  blood  was  up ;  and  but 
for  you  he  would  have  been  off  to-morrow,  or  perhaps 
to-night ;  and  I  could  no't  have  blamed  him.  I  will  go 
and  speak  to  htm  at  once— I  should  not  sleep  in  peace 
else;  and  the  rest  shall  apologize,  if  he  should  reouire 
it.  I  fear  this  night  has  scarcely  been  to  the  credit  of 
any  of  us.  I  have  not  been  so  much  with  you  lately, 
or,  in  time,  I  think  you  would  make  me  as  gentle  aa 
yourself;  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  sad  or  weeping. 
Durnsfbrd  goes  to-morrow,  and  then  we  shall  be  more 
quiet.  I  have  not  been  so  happy  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  Go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  your  fright,  whilst  I 
visit  Edward.  Good  night ! — and  mind  you  come  down 
in  the  morning  as  fresh  and  as  gay  as  a  lark." 

"  Thank  you  I  thank  you  !>.'  said  Mabel,  twining  her 
arms  round  his  neck  as  he  kissed  her  forehead. 
*  "  Open  the  door,  Edward,"  said  the  squire.    "  I  am 
come  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  what'  has  paased  at 
Barrett's." 

The  door  waa  opened,  and  the  squire  started  at  the 
look  of  his  guest,  aa  he  had  started  at  the  look  of  hie 
child. 

"You  misunderstood  me,  Edward.  When  I  ap- 
proached, it  was  to  make  common  cause  with  you,  if 
I  could  not  stop  the  tumult  by  my  persuasions.  My 
remarks  had  before  only  increased  the  clamour;  and 
though  I  called  on  Durnsford  to  second  me,  unluckily 
they,  took  his  words  the  other  way.'  I  fear  you  were 
hurt  at  my  conduct ;  and  Mabel  aaya  that  I  joined  in 
the  outcry  against  you :  if  I  did  it  was  unknowingly — 
not  being  as  clear  as  I  might  have  been.  I  have  no 
cause  to  remember  this  night  with  pleasure;  but  if 
you  are  as  generous  and  good-tempered  as  you  were 
firm  and  daring,  you  will  give  me  your  hand  and  pro- 
mise to  forget  it." 

"  Most  readily,  air,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,— 
nay,  X  am  the  more  bound  to  you  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment. I  fear  I  was  rash,  or  should  not  have  misjudged 
your  kindness,"  replied  the  young  man,  grasping  his 
offered  hand,  every  vestige  of  resentment  gone  on  the 
instant,  for  the  squire's  frankness  could  not  be  with- 
stood.   "  But  there  were  others,  sir 


"  Who  said  what  they  should  not,"  interrupted  the 
squire.  "  They  shall  apologize.  As  your  host  and 
friend,  I  shall  insist  on  this.  And  now  good  night  i" 
closing  the  door  before  Edward  could  reply. 

Note. — In  the  present  state  .of  society  such  scenes 
as  the  preceding  cannot  occur;  but  at  the  period  of 
this  tale  such  scenes  not  only  could,  but  actually  did 
occur,  as  might  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  those 
still  living. 


CHAPTER  XVI.       - 

It  seemed  as  if  Mabel  had  done  her  best  to  obey 
her  father's  command,  to  rise  as  fresh  and  as  gay  as  a 
lark ;  at  least  so  thought  her  father,  as  he  kissed  her 
cheek  and  gazed  with  delight  on  its  bright  tint  of  rose, 
as  Edward  entered  the  room.  He  did  not  observe 
that  this  delicate  flushing  was  accompanied  by  a  alight 
confusion,  and  that  the  eyes  were  more  steadily  fixed 
on  the  ground  than  they  had  been  of  late.  Perhapa 
one  reason  why  he  did  not  perceive  it  was,  that  he  too 
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wm  not  entirely  free  from  embarrassment,  though  hie 
greeting  to  his  young  guest  was  frank  and  cordial. 
Two  influences  were  at  war  within  him ; — that  of  for- 
mer thoughts  and  habits,  strengthened — represented, 
it  might  be  said,  by  Durnsford ;  and  the  better  thoughts 
that  had  arisen  since  his  accident,  and  of  which  Ed- 
ward Elton  might  be  considered  as  the  representative. 
Had  he  yielded  completely  to  either,  he  might  have 
been  happier:  halting  between  two  principles,  bis  con- 
science neither  satisfied  nor  smothered,  he  knew  no 
repose.  The  waverer  is  ever  the  most  miserable  and 
restless  of  men :  he  has  neither  the  possession  of  the 
false  peace  of  this  world,  nor  the  hope  of  the  true  peace 
of -the  next. 

He  did  what  many  have  tried  to  do  before :  he  re- 
solved to  enter  into  a  compromise  for  the  present,  and 
pursue  a  more  decided  course  for  the  future.  He 
would  go  to  Merrick's — he  must  go  there,  for  he  had 
promised,  though  aware  that  the  revel  was  certain  to 
be  carried  to  excess ;  but  he  would  come  away  early, 
on  the  plea  of  the  money  that  he  should  have  about 
htm,  and  then  he  would  live  a  quieter  life.  Durnsford 
would  be  gone,  and  be  should  be  more  with  Mabel  and 
Edward :  the  future  should  be  more  as  they  desired— «s 
he  believed  was  right. 

The  future  1  And  who  is  certain  of  a  future  f  Not 
mortal  man  1  If  we  feel  a  habit  sinful,  why  let  St  ga- 
ther strength  and  power  by  continuance  f  Each  act  of 
compliance  is  a  new  sin ;  and  that  faith  is  worse  than 
doubtful,  which  knowingly  permits  the  infringement  of 
God's  law,  salving  the  conscience  with  the  promise  of 
future  amendment 

"  So  neither  you  nor  the  fair  Mabel  will  fix  a  day  to 
come  to  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Durnsford  to  the  squire,  as  they 
walked  together  in  the  grounds  some  time  after  break- 
fast, the  visitor  leading  where  he  pleased. 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  leave  home  just  at  present," 
replied  his  host;  adding  with  a  rather  embarrassed 
manner,  "  I  am  getting  old,  I  believe,  and  must  keep 
more  to  my  own  fireside." 

"  Getting  old !"  remarked  his  companion  incredu- 
lously. "  bo  is  Ranger,"  pointing  to  a  fine  young  set- 
ter hunting  the  hedge-rows.  "Philip  Conyers,  who 
led  the  hunt  last  spring,  getting  old,  and  sitting  by  his 
own  fireside  I  Yon  are  not  afraid  of  another  fall  7 
Grown  nervous  like  a  fine  lady  f  Your  father  did  not 
do  so.  « If  a  man  falls,  let  him  mount  again,'  was  his 
saying;  ret  he  died  quietly  in  his  bed.  I  hope  Horton 
has  not  been  frightening  you  with  any  of  his  fancies : 
he  is  enough  to  make  a  woman,  of  any  man.  Those 
doctors  bring  one  into  the  world,  and  send  two  out. 
There  is  Balfour— you  remember  him  down  here  with 
Barrett  last  year/— a  fine,  hale,  hearty  man,  like  your- 
self; could  outdo  the  youngsters,  and  drink  his  four 
bottles,  yet  none  the  worse.  Three  months  since,  he 
was  ordered  to  give  up  hunting,  and  not  drink  more 
than  two  glasses  after  dinner.  He  is  dying — that  order 
will  be  the  death  of  him :  whatever  a  man  is  accus- 
tomed to  do,  that  he  should  continue.  When  I  saw 
him  a  month  ago,  he  was  looking  like  a  ghoft.  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  old  habits ;  reminding 
him  that  hk  father  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
died  beloved  and  respected.  But  it  would  not  do :  he 
was  as  weak  as  a  child;  said  that  he  did  not  dare;  and 
looked  at  the  young  man  who  is  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  come  into  his  fortune,  as  though  he  was  under  his 
control,  and  feared  to  act  contrary  to  his  wishes.  He 
is  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  county  for 
these  fancies;  end  yielding  to  the  vagaries  of  a  young 
man,  at  his  age,  when  he  should  know  better.  I  could 
not  laugh— I  only  pitied  him !" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  acting  contrary  to  Horton*s  ad- 
vice, when  I  think  it  wrong,"  remarked  the  squire, 
rather  testily. 

"  I  did  not  serkmsly  suppose  that  you  were :  you 
are  net  so  weak  as  to  be  held  in  leading-strings  by 
him  or  any  one  else.— Talking  of  leading-strings, 
when  did  yeung  EHssi  return  f  It  is  lucky  he  was  not 
in  the  noose  when  -there  was  that  uproar  last  night, 
some  calling  on  him  te  come  out ;  with  his  fiery  tem- 
per, and  the  inability  .of  several  to  defend  themselves, 


there  might  have  been  more  than  one  ecToner*a  inquest 
required.    Well  for  all  that  he  had  not  returned!" 

"  He  had  returned  j  but  his  room  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  house,  and  Mabel  had  made  him  promise  not  to 
quit  it  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so." 

"  You  amaze  me  1  I  should  not  have  thought  mat 
even  Miss  Conyers,  though  it  is  his  wish  and  interest 
to  sain  her  favour,  could  have  won  such  a  promise.  I 
believed  him  to  be  one  who  absolutely  spurned  lead- 
ing-strings for  himself,  however  eager  to  impose  them 
upon  others; — but  our  interest  compels  ne  to  many 
things.  How  grand  he  looked  last  night,  sweeping 
that  large  sword  round  him  among  his  unarmed  com* 

E anions,  who  were  merely  in  jest— a  jest-  likely  to 
ave  become  a  serious  reality  though !— There  are 
some  tempers  that  cannot  brook  a  little  innocent  mer- 
riment; they  are  too  proud  and  overbearing  to  submit 
to  what  appears  to*  lower  their  fancied  dignity.  Yet 
it  is  a  fine  bold  young  fellow,  if  he  would  but  keep  hk 
bravery  for  more  fitting  occasions,  and  not  make  him- 
self ridiculous  by  its  injudicious  display.  It  was  a  folly, 
or  an  insolence  to  those  older  than  himself,  to  refuse 
the  toast :  had  he  drunk  it  quietly,  all  would  have  been 
well ;  but  no — he  must  make  a  riot  ane\a  bravado,  and, 
on  my  word,  I  think  some  had  a  narrow  escape  with 
their  lives.  He  did  not  tell  Miss  Conyers  what  passed. 
I  conclude,  or  her  terror  afterwards  is  fully  accounted 
for. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  she  heard,  but  enough, 
to  make  her  dread  a  second  meeting.  I  am  afraid 
there  were  many  to  blame,  and  only  one  to  praise,** 
remarked  Mr.  Conyers;  but  not  with  his  wonted  bold- 
ness, for  be  was  again  yielding  to  Durnsford'e  influence. 

"  Several  to  blame,  certainly,  if  you  choose  to  cen- 
sure what  was  meant  as  a  merry  jest.  A  pretty  tale 
he  told  your  daughter,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  himself 
for  the  hero :  I  never  knew  any  one  who  could  tell  a 
story  better ;  there  is  a  natural  eloquence  about  him— 
a  seeming  frankness,  which  enables  him  to  make  the) 
worse  appear  the  better  cause  to  all  those  who  do  not 
look  beneath  the  surface.  I  wonder  what  he  said  of 
you  and  met'  Nothing  very  handsome,  I  suspect, 
judging  from  your  daughter's  manner  this  morning, 
though  we  stood  his  friends.  What  is  his  father  f  The 
people  round  here  have  a  strange  fancy  that  he  is  a 
nephew  of  Hather's,  the  man  I  said  ne  was  like  when 
I  first  saw  him— the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  that  un- 
happy man  who  was  tried  for  forgery,  and  only  acquit- 
tea  through  the  skilful  roguery  of  his  attorney  I** 

"  Impossible  1"  said  the  squire  quickly. 

"So  I  told  them;  but  I  have  had  to  defend  hhn 
several  times.  I  wonder  people  will  take  each  eiDy 
fancies  into'  their  heads,  and  not  give  them  up,  either, 
though  there  is  positive  proof  to  the  contrary.  *  Would 
Philip  Conyers  Keep  him  under  his  roof,  treat  htm  as 
a  friend,  and  let  him  be  always  with  his  daughter,  if 
he  were  the  son  of  a  forger  r— was  my  question.  *  I 
do  not  know,'  said  some:  'the  squire  is  too  kind- 
hearted  to  be  very  penetrating;  and  he  is  a  clever 
young  man,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  has  not 
the  length  of  his  host's  foot'— *  Nonsense !'  I  replied  ] 
'  Philip  Conyers  is  the  kindest  of  human  beings,  but  he 
is  not  a  simpleton.' — *I  cannot  tell,'  remarked  ano- 
ther :  *  it  was  very  strange  his  taking  him  np  so  sud- 
denly : — he  can  wind  the  squire  round  his  finger,  and 
we  shall  hear  of  his  marrying  his  daughter  and  being 
made  his  heir.  Who  is  he,  pray,  if  he  is  not  the 
forger's  son  V — '  That  is  more  than*  I  can  tell,  bat  of 
course  Conyers  knows,'  said  I.— Who  is  he,  Philip  f 
Tell  me  all  about  him,  that  I  may  contradict  these 
foolish  reports  more  boldly.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
have  mingled  your  daughter's  name  with  them.  I 
have  asked  him  of  his  connections  once  or  twice;  but 
he  always  turned  the  conversation',  and  would  not 
own  even  a  distant  relationship  to  any  of  the  different 
families  of  the  name  of  Elton  who  were  named  to  hunt 
and  others,  I  find,  say  just  the  same : — the  universal 
question  seems  to  be—Who  is  he  f" 

"  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  a  capital  rider,** 
said  the  squire  sharply,  with  strong  symptoms  of  vex- 
ation. 
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"  That  ii  what  he  if ,  and  not  who  he  ia."   . 

"  I  never  asked,"  replied  the  squire  doggedly,  find- 
ing that  he  roust  pre  an  explicit  anawer.  u  I  waa  not 
going  to 'marry  him ;  nor  waa  I  afraid  that  he  would 
cheat  me,"  he  added,  aa  if  by  way  of  .averting  the 
blame  which  he  fancied  coming. 

-  It  failed  in  ite  purpose — out  came  the  censure,  and 
Mr.  Conyers  felt  it  more  from  a  conaciouanew  of  de- 
ferring it.  With  a  young,  lovely,  and  motherless 
daughter,  he  waa  bound  to  have  made  inquiries  before 
admitting  a  young  man  like  Edward  Elton  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  friend  known  from  childhood. ' 

"Good  heavens,  Conyers !  Do  you  mean  to  aay 
that  you  have  let  the  young  man  remain  in  your  houae 
an  honoured  guest  for  so  many  months,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  his  character  and  connections!  I  could 
not  have  believed  this  possible,  and  positively  contra- 
dicted the  report  when  some  of  your  old  friends  in- 
dulged in  smiles  at  your  credulity.  Do  you  really 
know  nothing  of  hia  connections  7" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  squire,  employing  liimself 
vigorously  in  cutting  off  a  thistle-head  with  his  walk- 
ing-stick. «  I  tell  you  again,  I  waa  not  going  to  marry 
the  young  man." 

-  "  But  the '  young  man  may  be  going  to  marry  your 
daughter." 

"  Marry  my  daughter !"  repeated  the  squire,  look- 
ing up  in  amaze,  aa  if  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence had  never  entered  his  imagination. 
.  "Pshaw!  Durnsford,  you  are  alwaya  suspecting 
something.  The  young  man  would  have  tola  me  of 
his  family  when  first  he  came,  but  I  did  not  -wish  to 
hear.  Hia  father  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  I  dare 
amy:  and  aa  for  thinking  of  marrying  Mabel,  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  such  a  thought  never  came  into 
either  of  their  heads.  He  ia  too  honourable,  and  she 
is  too  shy." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  his  honour ;  but  I  am  older 
than  he  ia,  and  even  I  feel  that  Miss  Conyers  would  be 
no  mean  temptation  to  make  me  forget  that  the  father 
might  not  approve  of  my  suit  aa  much  as  the  young 
lady  herself.  We  are  old  friends,  Philip ;  and  whilat 
others  have  changed,  we  have  been  the  same,  never 
having  had  even  a  disagreement:  if  it  were  otherwise, 
I  should  not  venture  to  apeak  aa  I  do ;  but  I  feel  your 
interest  as  my  own,"  placing  his  hand  caressingly  on 
the  squire's  shoulder. 

"  I  know  all  this ;— say  what  you  please,"  remarked 
Mr.  Cony  era,  much  affected. . 

"  Thank  von,  Philip,  for  this  liberty.  Ton  will 
pardon  me  if  I  tell  unpleasant  truths ;  but  I  have  the 
happiness  of  yourself  and  gentle  daughter  much  at 
heart,  and  fear  both  have  been  periled :  you  are  too 
good  and  kind  yourself  to  have  a  suspicion  of  others. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  harsh  of  this  young  man j 
but  indeed  you  have  been  imprudent  to  encourage 
such  an  intimacy  between  him  and  Misa  Conyers.  You 
fancy  he  has  no  other  feeling  towards  your  daughter 
than  esteem:  now,* if  I  know  the  symptoms,  he  is  a 
lover— and  what  is  more,  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one ; 
—he  as  surely  expects  to  be  your  son-in-law  as.  does 
Sir  Thomas  Barrett." 

"  Nonsense !"  replied  the  squire,  angrily ;  "  he  can- 
not have  so  much  presumption.  He  could  not  sup- 
pose that  the  daughter  of  Philip  Conyers,  one  of  an 
ancient  end  honourable  family— perhaps  heiress  of  the 
Grange,"— and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  said  this,— 
'<  would  wed  with  a  nameless  youth,  who,  by  his  own 
showing,  has  his  fortune  to  make :— nor  could  he  sup- 
pose, if  he  won  the  girl's  consent,  that  the  father 
would  be  so  yielding.  The  young  man  haa  too  much 
spirit  and  honour  for  that." 

"  You  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  greatness  of 
die  temptation,  and  will  find  you  have  been  deceived. 
To  gain  a  lovely  bride,  a  kind  father,  and  a  good  for- 
tune at  one  stroke  I  where  is  the  young  man  without 
birth  or  riches  who  could  withstand  making  the  at- 
tempt,  if  possessing  powers  likely  to  command  suc- 
cess? And  such  nowers.no  one  can  deny  Edward 
EJton.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  blame  him,  though  he 
should  have  been  withheld  by  gratitude  to  you  j— but 


then  Mabel  ia  very  charming,  and  a  fortune  by  mar* 
riage  more  pleasantly  acquired  than  by  toiling  day 
after  day  at  the  desk  or  the  counter.  Who  would  not 
rather  live  at  the  Grange,  with  hunters  at  command,  , 
and  the  lovely  Mabel  to  smile  upon  him,  than  weigh 
out  soap  and  tallow,  draw  invoicea,  or  add  up  bills ! 
You  still  look  incredulous ;  but  only  just  think  over 
their  conduct,  and  then  admit  that  I  am  right.  Is  he 
ever  from  her  aide  when  with  any  tolerable  propriety 
he  can  station  himself  there  f  Does  she  take  a  sketch 
which  he  does  not  look  over  and  correct  f  Does  she 
sing,  but  he  praises  or  accompanies  ?  Does  she  like 
a  book  which  he  does  not  admire  ?  Does  either  say 
or  do  anything  without  looking  at  the  other  for  sym- 

ef  Why,  their  eyes  meet  a  thousand  times  a  day. 
she  fear  anything  when  he  ia  by,  or  decline  any- 
thing which  he  proposes?  And  yet  you  doubt  his 
views,  and  the  influence  he  haa  acquired.  Doea  not 
she  call  him  'Edward' — a  stranger,  unknown  six 
months  ago  ?  and  is  not  her  voice  soft  aa  the  sigh  of 
the  evening  breese  when  she  speaks  to  him?  And 
does  not  he  call  her '  Mabel  ?>  end  are  not  hia  tones, 
too,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  silver  stream  when 
he  addresses  her  ?  And  do  they  not  wander  forth  into 
the  woods  and  fields  ?  and  doea  not  her  arm  rest  on 
his,  sometimes  with  the  timidity  of  unassured,  some* 
times  with  the  trust  of  assured  affection  ?  These  are 
not  the  customs  of  our  times." 

"  Pooh  1  pooh !  Durnsford !  this  is  all  my  doing.  It 
seemed  so  formal  to  hear  them  calling  each  other 
*  Mr.  Elton,'  and  '  Misa  Conyers,' 'after  they  had  been 
living  together  for  weeks',  thinking  only  of  nursing  and 
amusing  me, — he  aa  though  be  had  been  my  son,— 
that  I  bade  them  be  more  like  brother  and  sister.  You 
see  too  much." 

The  squire's  manner  did  not  show  so  plainly  as  his 
words  the  certainty  that  Durnsford  saw  more  than  ex- 
isted :— it  waa  evident  that  he  was  arguing  against  a 
growing  and  unpleasing  conviction. 

"  Brother  and  sister!"  repeated  Mr.  Durnsford  with 
a  smile  at  his  friend's  simplicity,  by  no  means  welcome 
to  that  friend.  "  Depend  upon  it,  if  ever  Edward  El- 
ton thought  of  being  your  son,  be  never  contemplated 
having  the  lovely  Mabel  as  a  sister.  You  doubt  still  ? 
—why,  the  whole  neighbourhood  rings  with  it !  Sir 
Thomas  Barrett  ia  too  generous  to  be  jealous,  and  haa 
too  just  a  reliance  on  your  honour  to  doubt  your  keep- 
ing your  word ;  but  even  he,  I  hear,  has  been  hurt  at 
the  reports.  For  myself,  I  firmly  believed,  till  you 
assured  me  to  the  contrary,  either  that  you  knew  every 
particular  concerning  the  young  man,  and  would  ap- 
prove of  the  match ;  or  that,  your  daughter's  affections 
being  engaged  to  Sir  Thomaa  Barrett,  should  Elton 
form  such  a  design,  it  would  be  but  *  Love'a  labour 
lost.'  I  am  shocked  to  think  how  your  kindness  and 
hospitality  may  have  misled  voo  1  If  I  could  but  awa- 
ken you  to  a  senae  of 'the  danger  of  allowing  him  to 
be  constantly  with  your  daughter,  the  mischief  might 
be  averted : — a  mere  fancy  for  an  adventurer,  however 
fascinating,  might  be  soon  got  over ;  but  longer  inter- 
course may  deepen  it  into  a  feeling." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  he  has  been  tampering 
with  Mabel's  affections  ?  and  that  she  lores  him  ?"  in- 
quired the  squire,  angrily. 

"  Of  the  first  I  have  little  doubt;  of  the  last,  you  are 
the  best  judge.  If  she  readily  accepts  the  attentions 
of  Sir  Thomas,  it  is  full  proof  that  she  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  this  young  stranger,  who  fancies  that 
he  can  rule  all  persons  and  all  circumstances  to  his 
will." 

The  squfre  looked  still  more  vexed  than  before. 

"  As  for  the  baronet's  attentions,  I  am  not  certain 
that  they  have  been  very  lover-like.  To  be  sure,  he 
looks  enough  at  her ;  but  she  never  seems  to  know  it ; 
and  last  night,  when  I  named  the  subject,  she  waa  in 
auch  a  fright,  and  trembled  and  sobbed  so  piteously, 
begging  me  not  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  promise  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present. 
I  thought  it  waa  only  her  shyness  j  and  I  still  hope  that 
it  is  no  more." 

"Her  shyness?    You  attribute  too  much  to  that 


THE    8QUIRK. 


Shyness  never  prevents  a  woman  from  being  in  love, 
though  it  may  her  being  a  flirt,  or  openly  showing  her 
regard.    Besides,  I  find  her  much  altered  since  f  was 


it 


last  here ;  she  is  fast  passing  from  the  lovely,  yielding 
-irl,  into  the  beautiful,  decided  woman.    She  is  learn- 


& 


ing  to  have  a  will  other  own  ;  and  that  will  is,  at  pre- 
sent, to  please  Elton  in  all  things.  If  she  sobbed  so 
violently  at  the  mere  proposal  of  Sir  Thomas,  rest  as- 
sured that  that  sobbing  had  to  do  with  some  stronger 
feeling  than  mere  shyness.  Did  she  mention  Mr.  El- 
ton's name  last  night  P' 

"  Yes  I  yes ! — she  seemed  only  anxious  for  his  safe- 

,  fearing  that  the  party  had  come  in  pursuit  of  him. 
o  wonder  she  was  so  eager  that  they  should  go  away, 
and  had  made  him  promise  not  to  leave  his  room,  per- 
suading me  to  go  and  apologize.  What  a  fool  I  have 
been  not  to  see  this ! — if  it  is  really  so.  But  I  cannot 
believe  it ;  Edward  would  not  act  with  dishonour,  or 
Mabel  with  deceit."  added  the  squire,  unwilling  to 
credit  evil  of  those  he  loved,  or  to  imagine  what  would 
thwart  his  plans. 

"  As  for  honour,  all  have  not  your  high  and  delicate 
feelings.  He  may  pretend  to  have  misunderstood  your 
words— -» I  wish  I  had  such  a  son.'  You  must  not  ex- 
pect the  same  high  principles  from  a  nobody,  with  his 
fortune  to  seek,  as  from  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family. 
He  may  make  a  thousand  excuses ;  he  did  not  think 
you  would  object— he  loved  before  he  was  aware — he 
hoped  to  acquire  fortune ; — he  felt  that  her  affections 
were  his,  before  he  had  contemplated  the  idea — to 
desert  her  then  would  have  been  cruel,  and  he  hoped  in 
time  to  win  your  consent,*— or. he  thought  that  you  must 
have  seen  his  feelings,  and  did  not  disapprove.  Trust 
me  that  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  excuses.  I  never 
knew  one  better  able  to  defend  any  cause,  however 
desperate. '  The  plain  matter  of  fact,  that,  knowing 
his  poverty — setting  aside  his  birth — he  should  not 
have  abused  your  unsuspicious  hospitality  by  winning 
your  daughter's  affections,  but  should  have  left  the 
house  the  moment  he  saw  the  remotest  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence,  or  stated  his  feelings,  leaving  you 
to  decide,  will  be  so  glossed  over  and  smothered  by 
his  eloquence  as  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Nay, 
such  are  his  powers,  and  the  influence  he  exerts,  or 
endeavours  to  exert,  over  most,  that  if  Jrou  have  a  talk 
with  him,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  persuaded  you 
to  believe  him  the  most  honourable  of  youths— the  fit- 
est  husband  for  Miss  Conyers, — and  myself  the  most 
deceitful  and  slanderous  of  men,  merely  for  having 
seen  what  it  was  not  intended  I  should  see,  and  for 
having  presumed  to  warn  an  old  and  valued  friend." 

"No!  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that! — though  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  thinking  so,  if  all  is  as  you  say." 

"  If  it  should  not  be  as  I  say,  I  do  not  stand  alone 
in  the  error.  My  servant  tells  me  that  the  villagers 
believe  it  is  to  be  a  match,  and  say  he  has  determined 
what  alterations  to  make  when  the  Grange  shall  be 
his,  meaning  to  take  Mr.  Astel  as  his  model.  Mind, 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  nor  for  what  they 
say  farther— namely,  that  Martha  Wilford  has  connived 
out  of  spite  to  you,  whom  she  always  blames  for  poor 
Philip's  running  away.  I  remember  you  told  me  that 
she  had  sent  for  him  and  your  daughter,  and  insisted 
on  their  not  revealing  what  she  had  pretended  to  fore- 
tell. What  connection  can  there  be  between  them  f 
I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  that  haughty  wo- 
man's early  conduct  could  bear  strict  examination. 
You  have  no  clew,  I  think  you  said,  to  the  young  man's 
family,  or  we  might  endeavour  to  trace  it.'.' 

"  None !  Who  did  yotf  say  the  people  think  he  is  f 
inquired  Mr.  Conyers,  sharply. 

"  Some  imagine,  the  son  of  Hather,  the  forger,  bro- 
ther to  the  man  who  cheated  you :  but  there  is  no 
positive  certainty  on  the  point.  The  resemblance  to 
his  uncle  has  been  seen  by  several ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Hather  has  been  living  for  some  years  in  a  very  se- 
cluded part  of shire." 

"  Hal  that  is  the  part  of  the  country  from  whence 

he  came;  and  he  owned  to, living  a  lonely  life  with 

*•*■  father,  never  seeing  any  one,"  exclaimed  the  squire, 

king  hit  stick  deep  into  the  ground  in  the  impulse 


of  his  anger.  "  That  seems  a  confirmation.  It  is  not 
fair  to  judge  people  on  such  trifles,  but  do  you  remem- 
ber one  day  at  dinner  his  declaiming  on  the  unjust 
severity  of  the  laws  against  forgery,  and  insisting  that 
their  cruelty,  as  he  termed  it,  should  be  softened  V9 

"  Very  likely,  though  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  but  if 
Hather's  son,  it  is  very  probable ; — only  a  villain  of  a 
lawyer  saved  him." 

Some  might  think  that  prudence  and  policy  would 
have  forbidden  the  subject  to  a  clever,  scheming  young 
man,  aware  of  his  father's  crime;  but  the  honest  squire 
knew  nothing  of  policy,  and,  at  times,  little  heeded 
the  hints  of  prudence. 

"  This  might  account  too  for  his  horsemanship,  for 
his  uncle  was  an  admirable  rider,"  observed  Mr. 
Dumsford.  "Did  you  remark  the  letter  he  received 
yesterday  morning  f — the  content*  seemed  to  perplex, 
him." 

"  J  know  that  he  had  a  letter — nothing  more.  But 
it  cannot  be  as  you*ay — it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
have  been  so  deceived  1  I  will  aak  him  of  his  father 
and  his  views." 

"  And  he  will  deny  or  extenuate — profess  gratitude, 
appeal  to  your  generous  feelings,  and  look  very  sad  : 
Mabel  will  come  in  with  her  tears,  and  Philip  Conyers 
will  be  melted  either  into  a  sympathy  with  the  lovers, 
or  forgiveness  to  the  contrite  pair  after  a  trip  to  Gret- 
na." 

"  If  o  such  thing  f — you  do  not  know  me  1"  exclaimed 
the  squire,  wrought  to  rage  by  his  companion's  speers, 
"  I  will  nof*  yield  1  I  am  no  baby  to  be  cheated— 
gulled.-^-She  shall  not  marry  Edward  Elton !  What 
can  I  do*  more  ?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  yon,  Philip ; — but  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  more.  Give  the  young  man  a 
civil  dismission  by  letter,  saying  that  "since  such  re- 
ports exist,  it  will  be  best  for  all  parties  that  he  should 
depart,  your  daughter  being  engaged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Barrett :  and  every  good  wish,  ana  a  present,  if  yon 
desire  it ;  though  Fury  has  paid  him  enough  for  en* 
joying  your  hospitality  whilst  occasionally  visiting 
your  sick-room.  Do  not  be  harsh!  He  nan  many 
good  points — the  temptation  was  {peat,  and  yon  a 
little  to  blame  in  not  making  inquiries.  Above  all, 
pointedly  decline  an  interview ;  and  give  no  intima- 
tion of  this  to  Miss  Conyers,  that  is,  unless  yon  have 
more  taste  for  tears  and  entreaties  than  I  have.  I 
would  rather  encounter  a  mad  dog  than  a  weeping 
woman ;  though,  to  be  sure,  those  tears  injure  no  one, 
but  dry  up  as  April  showers,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
again.  Send  your  daughter  to-morrow  to  pay  her  long* 
promised  visit  to  the  dowager  Lady  Barrett— have  the 
note  delivered  as  soon  as  yon  have  started  lor  Mer- 
rick's, and  the  youth  will  be  gone  before  your  return* 
without  any  fuse  or  scandal,  no  one  knowing  a  word 
about  the  matter." 

"  I  doubt  if  that  would  be  quite  handsome  or  hospi- 
table," said  the  squire  after  a  moment'a  consideration. 
"  I  should  like  it,  to  save  me  trouble,;  bnt  the  young 
man  has  always  been  respectful  and  attentive,  and  might 
complain  of  being  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  not 
heard  in  his  defence,  when  I  have  so  often 
him  to  stay." 

"  I  admire  your  high  feeling,  but  yon  are  too 
pulous,  Philip.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  his 
having  sought  to  win  your  daughter's  love,  it  would 
be  different ;  but  what  else  could  have  caused  Miss 
Conyers  to  weep  at  Barrett's  proposal,  when  all  the 
other  girls  in  the  county  would  jump  to  have  hinaT 
Had  he  come  forward  boldly  and  avowed  his  feelings, 
you  might  have  acted  otherwise.  Do  you  ever,  ask 
the  fox  for  his  defence,  before  you  lay  the  hounds  upon 
the  scent f  Yon  know  that -you  lose  your  poultry— 
yon  know  that  Reynard,  notwithstanding  bis  quiet, 
demure  look,  has  a  taste  for  fowls  and  turkeys — yoi 
see  him  beside  your  hen-house,  and  yon  do  not  ttaj 
the  hounds  to  call  a  jury  or  listen  to  a  parley.  Yoi 
do  no  wrong  to  this  young  man — you  only  decline  t 
farther  acquaintance  which  could  bring  little  pleasure 
to  either." 

"  I  don't  know—"  said  the  squire,  still  1 
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*  I  am  folk  to  send  him  away  without  an  explanation: 
—he  deserves  a  reproof,  or  no  dismissal." 

"/am  not  fond  of  giving  reproofs,  and  am  too  decided 
myself  to  recommend  delay  or  vacillation  in  others," 
remarked  Mr.  Darnifbrd  with  what  hit  companion  in- 
terpreted into  a  sneer  at  his  weakness. 

"  I  do  not  like  reproof  or  vacillation  any  more  than 
yourself,"  replied  the  squire  angrily,  his  temper  wax- 
ing warmer  every  moment.  "If  I  knew— if  I  were 
hot  quite  certain  that  he  bad  made  love  to  the  girl,  I 
would—"  Here  Mr.  Convert  paused,  striking  his  stick 
again  into  the  earth  too  firmly  to  be  removed  without 
a  violent  effort. 

"  There  is  proof  before  yon,  then,— that  is,  if  you 
will  believe  your  own  eyes,9*  said  Mr.  Dunwford  with 
a  alight  tinge  of  sarcasm.  « I  saw  her  Mushes  and 
bar  downward  look  when  they  first  met  this  morning ; 
I  heard  him  ask  her  to  grant  him  a  private  interview 
■■■you  know  she  declined  coming  with  us— and  now 
there  they  are  together !  You  can  scarcely  see  their 
features,  anbVcnrtainly  not  hear  their  words  3  but  only 
mark  their  manner  towards  each  other,  and  then 
doabi  longer  if  yon  can.  See  ! '  they  are  at  the  top  of 
the  ascent:— he  has  just  got  over  the  stile,  and  is 
standing  below  to  assist  her ;— ?be  places  her  hand  in 
his  with  a  little  maidenly  hesitation,  and  springs  lightly 
to  the  ground  5— ehe  requires  his  assistance  no  more, 
but  the  hand  is  still  retained — she  makes  a  mint  show 
to  withdraw  it,  yet  allows  it  to  linger  m  his ;— now  he 
looks  into  her  half-averted  face— now  he  speaks  and 
listens  for  her  whispered  answer ;— it  is  spoken !— both 
hands  are  held  in  his— and  there  they  stand,  lost  in  the 
dream  of  love!  thinking  that  none  shall  part  them  I  but 
they  shall  be  parted — "  and  the  speaker  gnashed  his 
teeth  as  he  said  it.  "  See !  be  has  resigned  her  hands 

but  not  till  she  has  spoken  t— he  has  drawn  her  arm 


1  spoki 
within  his,  and  there  it  rests  with  a  love-like  ming- 
ling of  trust  and  timidity.  There  hi  many  a  secret 
Jbought  revealed  by  the  resting  of  a  hand  upon  an 
arm.  The  tale  of  love  has  been  told,— and  not  frown- 
ed on  either !" 

«  Villain  1  he  shall  roe  this  day !"  exclaimed  the 
squire,  springing  forward,  fired  to  fiercer  wrath  by  the 
vivid  description  of  his  companion,  who  himself  ap- 
peared highly  excited. 

"  8top  1"  cried  Durasfotd,  laying  a  strong  -grasp  on 
his  arm.  and  drawing  him  behind  a  small  thicket,  close 
to  which  they  had  been  standing*— "  Stop !  they  come 
this  way:— -if  you  rush  out  now,  they  may  escape  you 
—or  you  will  be  breathed  ap  the  ascent,  and  unable  to 
sneak.  Wait  till  they  come  near  |— and  then— out  upon 
them  1 "— Durnsford  relaxed  not  his  hold j  but  the  squire 
oeased  his  struggles,  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
advice,  though  his  fury  could  ill  brook  the  restraint. 
There  he  stood  behind  the  little  hawthorn  brake,  his 
eyes  gleaming  on  the  advancing  couple,  who  were  too 
much  engrossed  with  each  other  to  see  him  through 
the  branches  his  hands  clenched— his  teeth  pressed 
tightly  on  his  lips,  lest  his  wrath  should  forth  before 
the  fitting  time/— e  wrath  increasing  every  moment,  as 
the  movements  of  those  he  watched  were  pointed  out 
in  a  hissing  whisper  by  his  companion,  who  showed  an 
unusual  violence  of  emotion.    When  that  wrath  so 


hardly  restrained  should  burst  forth,  it  would  be  fearful. 
The  niry  of  a  generally  good-tempered  man  is  awfol : 
is  like  one  of  the  fearful  storms  in  the  beautifol  islands 
of  the  West.  8uch  storms  are  rare ;  buf  when  they 
eome,  they  leave  terror,  and  desolation,  and  despair 
behind  them. 

The  field  in  which  the  squire  and  his  friend  were 
standing  shelved  deeply  down  from  either  side  into  the 
centre,  through  which  ran  a  little  stream  gurgling  over 
Its  pebbly  bed,  and  fringed  with  flowers  of  a  thousand 
dyes. 

How  the  young  heart  loves  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
that  bloom  m  our  fields  and  beside  our  streams,  filling 
the  air  with  fragrance,  and  the  earth  with  loveliness  1 
'-end  all  without  our  care  or  culture!— making  an 
Eden  round  us— springing  up  in  our  path,  ere  we  have 
wearied  ourselves  by  seeling  for  them,  like  unexpect- 
tis  of  love  .from  those  in  whom  we 


had  not  looked  for  them,  or  the  joys  of  the  young  and 
hoping  heart  ere  appalled  to  satiety  or  worn  down  by 
disappointment.  Beautiful  things!  that  we  love  the 
more,  to  atone  in  our  own  minds  for  having  left  them 
to  come  to  their  gentle  glory  unlocked  to  and  uncared 
for. 

Let  who  will  keep  their  jewels  and  their  gauds ; 
give  me  the  flowers  of  my  native  woods  f  those  woods 
themselves  in  their  dreamy  beauty.  Let  who  will  listen 
to  those  magic  sounds— 

"The  witching  words  of  flattery, 
The  music  and  ihs  mirth  of  revelry  !* 

give  mo  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  forest  boughs,  the 
murmur  of  the  crystal  stream,  the  gladsome  song  of 
birds.  Give  these  again!  and  then— alas!  what 
then,  if  you  give  not  back  with  these  the  feelings  and 
the  hopes  of  early  youthf   And  those  yon  cannot  give  I 

u  The  heart  can  know  no  second  spring." 

Besides  these  flowers,  there  were  little  brakes  of 
hawthorn,  sloe,  and  maple,  scattered  on  each  aide  of 
the  murmuring  stream,  intermixed  with  a  few  young 
oaks  and  elms  $  and  it  was  from  behind  one  of  these 
leafV  screens  that  the  squire  and  his  companion  stood, 
whilst  Mabel  and  Edward  were  descending  the  steep 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rivulet.  Those  who  watched 
were  in  shadow ;  but  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  bright* 
ness  on  the  green  slope  down  which  the  lovers  passed 
by  a  narrow  winding  path  t— round  them  it  was  all  sun- 
shine—not a  shadow,  not  a  cloud.  Lovers  they  were 
—and  hopeful  lovers,  too.  Mr.  Durnsford  had  spoken 
the  truth— no  matter  how  he  knew  it : — the  tale  of  love 
had  been  told— and  that  tale  had  not  been  frowned  on. 
The  whispered  acknowledgment  had  been  made ;  and 
they  were  discussing  the  future,  as  the  young  and  the 
happy  are  wont  to  discuss  it.  Such  see  no  bar  to 
their  hopes— or  only  see  to  overleap  it.  In  fact,  their 
feelings  wore  brighter  than  hopes,  if  such  can  be  ;— 
the  lovely  dawning  of  a  brilliant  certainty— the  pro- 
mise of  a  glorious  and  unclouded  day.  Alas  for  the 
beautiful  dreams  of  the  young !  the  dewy  gems  of  the 
morning  hour!— ere  life  is  at  its  noon,  they  have 
melted  away,  and  are  no  more  seen. 

"  Nay,  Mabel !  my  own  gentle  Mabel  I— for  none 
shall  part  us,— this  is  but  the  whispering  of  your 
your  father  cannot  have  been  blind  to  my 

Jh  my  lips  told  it  not.  I  wish  now  that  I  had 
the  black  dame's  advice  j  but  she  knew  so* 
much  of  the  past,  I  thought  she  might  judge  of  the 
fbture  f— and  Mr.  Durnsford's  presence,  thst,  I  knew 
not  how,  seemed  to  keep  us  apart,  with  your  father's 
fancied  coldness,  combined  to  render  me  silent.  He 
shall  know  ail  to-day." 

They  bad  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  steep  descent, 
and  were  standing  beside  the  little  stream,  just  where 
a  broad  plank  with  a  light  rough  rail  formed  a  bridge 
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its  gurgling  waters. 

"  Let  us  linger  here  a  moment,*9  said  Mabel,  as  they 
stood  on  the  plank,  looking  down  into  the  clear  stream , 
with  its  glittering  pebbles.  "  See,  how  H  dances  on — 
so  clear,  so  bright — whilst  the  flowers  bend  down  to 
meet  its  waters,  dimpling  into  mimic  waves.  Does  it 
not  look  all  hope,  and  joy,  and  happiness  t  Is  it  not 
beautifol  I" 

"  Not  half  so  beautifol  as  you,  my  own  sweet  Mabel,** 
replied  the  happy  lover,  who  had  no  eye  nor  thought 
for  aught  beside. 

"  Yes,  for  more  beautiful,— I  would  not  have  yon 
flatter,"  said  the  blushing  gjui,  bending  lower  over  the 
rippling  stream.    "  8ee !  all  is  so  bright— so  happy  l" 

"  Tes,  all  is  bright  and  happy ;  but  naught  so  bright 
as  you— so  happy  as  myself.  Torn  not  from  me,  Ma- 
bel I  Are  you  not  to  me  the  brightness  of  this  life  f— 
its  beauty,  and  its  glory  I  The  heart  will  wither  in 
your  absence ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Leave  me  f    I  thought  you  said—" 

"  Then  you  would  grieve,  my  Mabel,  if  I  left  yon  t 
—yet  not  as  I  should  grieve.  I  was  sad  and  restless, 
longing  for  something,  yet  I  knew  not  what :  but  now 
,  I  know,— I  only  pined  to  have  the  visions  of  my  youth. 
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fulfilled— the  lovely  dreamt  that  haunted  me  by  night  and 
day  embodied  in  a  fairer  form  than  even  the  brightest 
virion  that  beguiled  me.  New  I  have  found  a  happi- 
ness of  which  I  never  dreamt— -no  thought  could  sha- 
dow forth  its  semblance.  I  pine  no  longer  for  the 
world,  its  gauds,  its  glories,  or  its  strife :  I  would  my 
life  should  do  one  never-ending  dream  of  love :  I  would 
be  with  you  ever,— your  presence  makes  it  day,  your 
absence  gloom.  Nay,  chide  me  not, — I  am  no  flat- 
terer j  and  if  you  think  me  so^-then  I  shall  say  it  is 
because  you  do  not  feel  as  I  would  have  you  feel.  I 
would  that  you  too  counted  time,  net  at  the  crowd 
compute,  but  by  my  being  with  you,  or  away." 

"  Are  not  these  words  idle  flatteries  indeed  f  Who 
bids  you  go  ?»» 

"  I  have  a  lather-*'  and  he  looked  a  little  less  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  And  he  will  think  that  Mabel  Conyers  is  too  simple 
and  too— » 

"  Not  so,  my  Mabel,"  interrupting  her.  "  Look  not 
so  timid  and  so  pale4  it  is  I  that  am  no  fitting  mate  for 
you.  I  would  that  I  had  rank  and  wealth  to  lay  them 
at  your  feet  to  do  you  honour.  1  do  not  heed  them 
for  myself  alone; — and  you— you  said  you  cared  not 
for  these  things*  Heaven  has  guren  me  health  and 
strength  j— why  may  not  I,  as  others,  win  both  gold 
and  honour  f  With  such  a  guerdon  as  your  love,  what 
may  I  not  achieve  ?" 

"  And  your  father  will  not—" 

"  — Will  not  what,  sweet  one  f  He  cannot  frown 
on  you.  I  would  but  urge  my  suit  in  person— circum- 
stances make  it  more  expedient." 

"  I  would  not  pain  you  by  my  questions,  but  your 
look  is  troubled  when  you  name  your  father :  and  that 
letter  yesterday— forgive  me,  it  is  not  idle  curiosity— I 

"Fear  nothing!  there  has  been  some  mistake,  but 
a  few  words  will  set  all  right  I  fear  nothing — see  no 
obstacle  1  I  may  not  have  much  gold,  though  Martha 
Wilford  promised  wealth ;  but  I  am  honoured  by  your 
lather's  friendship,  and  he  has  said  that  he  regards  me 
as  his  son.  Will  be  then  refuse  to  give  his  daughter 
to  me?  Or  if  at  first  he  shouM  look  coldly  on  our 
love,  will  you  not  join  your  prayers  to  mine  t  Could 
he  resist  those  gentle  tones— that  pleading  look  I  You 
are  too  timid  and  too  fearful ;"— for  Mabel  did  look 
doubtful,  remembering  the  proposal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Barrett.  "  Have  I  not  heard  those  precious  words— 
<  I  love  I'  How  then  can  I  know,  doubt  or  fear !  those 
words  are  as  a  spell  to  charm  all  evil  into  good.  If 
our  fathers  have  been  disunited,  we  wUI  join  them ;  if 
they  have  jarred,  our  love  shall  sooth  them  Into  har- 
mony. I  would  look  once  again  into  those  downcast 
eyes — I  would  hear  once  more  those  precious  words. 
Nay,  Mabel,  say  vou  love  me  once— but  once  again!" 

Before  she  could  reply,  his  arm  was  thrown  suddenly 
round  her,  and  she  felt  herself  held  to  his  heart,  as 
with  a  bound  he  cleared  the  little  bridge  on  which 
they  had  been  lingering,  and  stood  in  safety  with  his 
precious  burden  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

"  Villain  I  how  dare  you !"  shouted  a  furious  voice 
beside  him :  whilst  the  terrified  Mabel  was  torn  so 
rudely  from  his  arms,  that  the  young  man  reeled  with 
the  sudden  shock. 

"  How  dare  you  fling  your  arm  around  my  child  !" 
exclaimed  the  wrathful  lather,  his  lips  livid  with  rage 
so  long  restrained,  one  hand  clenched  and  thrust 
threateningly  in  Edward's  face,  whilst  his  other  arm 
supported  his  fainting  child. 

"  Look  I  there  is  my  excuse !"  replied  the  young 
man,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  his  cheek  crimsoned 
at  the  insult,  his  own  hand  involuntarily  clenching  to 
oppose  the  one  thrust  out  towards  him. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  young  bull,  goaded  almost  to 
madness  by  the  teasing  of  some  boys  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field  and  the  attacks  of  the  flies,  came  crashing 
down  through  the  thickets  directly  to  the  spot  where 
the  lovers  had  stood  not  a  minute  before,  hie  bellowing 
resounding  fhr  and  near— his  tail  lashing  his  sides.  On 
he  rushed,  splashing,  scrambling,  partly  on  the  narrow 
bridge,  partly  in  the  silver  stream,  then  up  the  oppo- 


site ascent,  till,  breathless  and  exhausted,  he  auk  M 
the.  earth,  his  tongue  hanging  outr— a  glare  over  hie 
bloodshot  eye.  He  passed  just  where  the  youthful 
pair  had  stood.  Edward's  quick  eye  bad  eeen  the 
danger  but  juat  in  time  j— his  promptness  alone  had 
saved  them  both,  not  perhaps  from  death  bat  from  inv 
minent  peril. 

Mabel  shuddered  in  her  other's  armst  as  the  wild 
animal  passed  where  she  had  been  |  and  the  tamer* 
threatening  hand  sank  by  his  side,  as  he  admitted  the 
peril  of  his  child.  Yet  the  storm  of  his  wrath  was  bat 
slightly  allayed,  and  there  was  still  that  in  his  manner 
to  justify  the  young  man's  flashing;  eye.  Mr.  Durnsford 
stood  rather  apart,  without  speech  or  motion,  save  that 
hie  hand  clenched  and  unclenched  alternately,  and 
that  the  expression  of  his  features  had  a  stronget  cha- 
racter than  usual  i  but  the  others  were  too  much  en* 
gaged  to  think  of  him. 

For  some  moments  the  father  and  the  lover  stood 
gazing  at  each  other  in  silence  $  and  then  the  former 
spoke  abruptly  and  fiercely,  though  he  tendered  thanks. 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  service  done  my  child,  and  am 
content  that  it  should  stand  as  an  acquittal  lor  the 
wrong  you  would  have  done  to  me.  I  will  forget  that, 
but  for  your  shameful  dalliance  with  the  girl,  she  might 
have  seen  her  danger,  and  have  stepped  aside,  without 
the  resting  in  your  arms.  Depart  in  peace !— let  mi 
meet  no  more  I" 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Shameful  dalliance f 
What  am  I  to  understand  T"  inquired  Edward  with  a 
quivering  lip,  his  high  spirit  rising  at  'the  insult — hie 
eye  flashing  back  the  angry  glance  of  his  accuser* 

"  Mean !  I  thought  my  words  were  clear  enough  te- 
eny who  would  understand." 

"  You  spoke  of  shameful  dalliance,  air." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  squire,  interrupting  him,  his  wrath 
increasing  as  he  gave  it  vent.  "I  did,  and  I  repeat 
the  words :— Shameful  dalliance !— shameful  in  her, 
who  is  affianced  to  another  j — shameful  in  yoo,  a  beg- 
gar t — son  of  a  low-born  convict  I — or  of  one  who 
should  have  been. — Stop,  young  man,  and  hear  me 
out !  I  heed  not  your  fiery  .glance  or  your  clenched 
fist: — you  asked  my  meaning,  and  you  shall  have  it, 
I  bid  you  go  before  I  call  my  servants  to  enforce  the 
order.  Your  goods,  too  precious  to  be  left,  shell  be 
sent  safe  to  W  ex  ton.  Go !  ere  I  lay  hands  upon  the  vil- 
lain who  smiled  but  to  betray— who  fawned  bet  to  de- 
ceive. Begone,  for  your  own  sake,  lest  I  expose  yon 
to  others." 

"  Panion  me,  air,  but  I  go  not  without  some  expla- 
nation of  your  words,  or  their  recall,"  replied  the 
young  man,  striving  to  speak  with  respect  and  calm- 
ness, though  with  difficulty  restraining  hie  indignatios. 
"  Had  any  other  used  those  words,  I  should  have  given 
a  briefer  answer  j  but  as  Miss  Conyers'  mther,  I  would 
bear  much  from  you." 

"  You  are  too  kind  1  Miss  Conyers  should  be  very 
thankful,  and  her  father  very  grateful,"  returned  the 
squire  scornfully.  "  Yon  will  bear  much,  joe  say— 
you  have  borne  much  already.  The  name  of  villain ! 
humbly,  meekly  borne  it !  Perhaps  yon  would  bear  e 
blow,"  again  upraising  his  clenched  hand. 

"  No,  sir!"  replied  the  young  man  firmly, maintain- 
ing his  ground  without  shrinking,  though  cheeks  sad 
lip  were  pallid  with  the  intensenesa  of  his  agony  j 
"  no,  sir  VJ  would  not  bear  a  blow,  even  from  yoo : 
the  arm  should  be  caught  ere  it  fell :— nor  will  I  brook 
in  ailence  to  be  branded  as  a  villain.    I «" 


explanation,  and  Mr.  Conyers  is  not  one  to  deny  it  j— 
he  is  too  honourable  to  slander  without  a  fancied  cause 
—too  generous  to  condemn  unheard.  There  most 
have  been  some  misunderstandings—or  the  meddling  of 
*  foe,"  glancing  at  Durasford. 

"  Some  misunderstanding  I"  shouted  the  squire  in 
his  wrath.  "  Where  and  how  has  there  been  misun- 
derstanding T  Am  I  deaf,  that  I  cannot  hear  •— *m  I 
blind,  that  I  cannot  see  f  Will  you  deny  that  yoe 
talked  of  love  to  my  child  I  that  yoe  strove  to  win 
hers  in  .return  f  Will  you  deny  that  I  saw  yon  toying 
with  her  hand  t  that  I  heard  you  whisper  in  her  ear  t 
that  you  prayed  her  to  repeat  the  words  of  lose  f    Den/ 
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this,  and  I  call  yon  a  liir  f— *dmit  it,  and  I  call  yon 
villain  f" 

"You  do  ma  wrong,  air;  I  am  neither.  I  do  not 
deny  much  of  that  with  which  you  charge  me :  I  lore 
your  daughter,— I  prise  her  fore  above  all  that  the 
world  haa  else,  save  my  own  honour.  I  know  not 
what  yon  heard  of  onr  discourse,  but  yon  might  have 
learnt  that  it  waa  my  wish,  my  resolve,  to  tell  you  all ; 
whilst  I  regretted  having  allowed  any  circumstance  to 
delay  a  full  disclosure  of  my  hopes  ;  and  if  I  named 
not  those  hopes  to  you,  I  named  them  not  to  your 
daughter;  I  waa  the  same  in  your  presence  aa  in  your 
absence.  Not  till  last  night  did  I  tell  my  love  ;  not 
till  to-day  did  I  bear  from  your  daughter's  lipe  that 
my  love  was  returned;  and  it  waa  my  purpose  ere 
evening  cleaed  to  sue  to  you  for  the  richest  boon  that 
earth  contains.  The  kindness  yon  have  shown,  the 
regard—" 

•  «  80  you  will  bring  that  very  kindness  and  regard 
which  yon  have  outraged,  as  a  charge,  against  me !" 
exclaimed  the  squire,  interrupting  him  impatiently. 
«*  Yon  will  lay  the  blame  on  me,  that  I  never  saw  what 
you  never  wished  that  I  should  see,— you  would  throw 
off  the  charge  of  deceit  from  yourself  to  lay  it  upon  me. 
la  not  this  deeper  villany  I — Ay,  villany  f  What  need 
of  mincing  words  f  What  is  it  else,  to  have  aat  at  my 
boards— to  have  drank  of  my  cup— -to  have  apoken  to 
me  aa  a  friend,  and  all  the  while  to  have  been  binding 
the  father  to  undo  the  daughter  Y— Yea,  undo  t  Would 
It  not  be  undoing  to  wed  with  a  nameless  beggar  like 
yourself  f  Where  is  the  home  that  you  would  take  her 
tot" 

"  I  have  not  riches,  I  own :  but  I  am  young*— -might 
win  them,  or     .  ■" 

"  Perhaps  I  ahould  not  heed  so  mere  a  trifle,"  inter- 
rupted the  squire,  far  too  furious  to  hear  in  patience. 
«  Or,  better  still,  Martha  Wilfbrd  will  give  you  the 
wealth  ahe  predicted,  though  she  never  found  it  her- 
self. Will  ahe  give  birth  too  f— honourable  birth? 
Take  the  shame  from  yoor  father's  name,  and  bestow 
rank  and  wealth,  like  the  witches  of  old  I  And  so 
you  sold  yourself  to  her,  body  and  soul,  for  the  hope 
—leagued  with  her,  and  would  not  telfyour  love,  nor 
the  fortune  ahe  predicted,  because  ahe  bade  you  not ! 
And  I  and  my  child  are  to  be  the  victims  of  ber  hate — 
for  she  doea  hate  ua  both.  And  you  thought,  forsooth, 
when  you  asked  to  be  my  son,  that  if  I  looked  grave 
at  first,  I  ahould  afterwards  bow  to  your  rule ; — that 
you  could  persuade  me  to  anything— that  I  ahould  yield 
to  your  eloquenco,  or  Mabel's  tears.  You  are  mis- 
taken !  I  have  been  blind  for  a  time ; — but  I  see  now. 
I  am  not  quite  the  fool  you  took  me  fbr.  The  name- 
leas  beggar !  the  aon  of  the  base  I  shall  not  wed  with 
a  Conyera  I  You  would  win  the  daughter  without  the 
father's  leave,*— is  not  this  villany  t  I  call  it  so— bat 
then  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man." 
<  "If  you  call  it  villany,  sir,  that  being  poor,  I  have 
presumed  to  love  yoor  daughter ;— that  being  without 
a  title,  I  have  wooed  her  before  yoor  face ;  never 
veilingmy  admiration— never  aeeking  a  private  meet- 
ing ;  never  saying,  when  you  seat  me  out  day  after 
day  as  her  protector,  what  I  would  not  that  you  ahould 
have  heard  r— if  you  call  this  villany,  then  am  I  villain! 
—if  not,  I  claim  that  the  word  shall  be  recalled.    You 


know  my  poverty :— ask  your  daughter  if  I  ever  railed 
in  respect— if  I  ever,  till  last  night,  pleaded  my  love. 
I  admit  the  folly  of  placing  any  reliance  on  the  predic- 
tions of  that  singular  woman,  to  whom  I  went  only  at 
your  desire ;  I  am  not  leagued  with  her- 1  can  scarcely 
regard  her  as  a  friend ;  yet  her  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  wonderful.  If  you  charge  my  love  as  a  crime,  then 
am  I  guilty :  but  I  sought  not  the  trial :  I  came  at  yoor 
bidding— I  stayed  at  your  entreaty.  You  would  not 
let  roe  depart.  Was  it  villany  to  stay  when  the  father 
would  not  lot  me  go 5— to  love  the  gentlest,  and  the 
fairest,  and  the  beat,  when  he  bade  ua  be  together, 
week  following  week,  in  the  gloom  of  the  sick  chamber, 
in  the  brightness  of  the  summer  sun  f .  Even  you  must 
acquit  me.  I  have  but  little  wealth,  fbr  false  friends 
robbed  my  father  of  hia  gold :  I  have  no  rank  to  boast, 
but  I  come  of  aa  ancient  and  honourable  family.    I 


know  not  from  whom  you  heard  of  my  father's  wrongs) 
I  told  them  not,  and  the  tale,  whoever  told  it,  haa  been 
perverted.  If  shame  rest  on  my  mother,—- and  I  will 
still  disbelieve  it, — there  is  no  stain  on  my  father's 


"  Ha  1  shame  rest  on  your  mother  too  I  then  there  is 
double  ahame  t  and  yet  you  sought  my  child !  Out  of 
my  sight !" 

"  No  shame  rests  on  my  birth,9*  replied  the  -young 
man,  hia  own  temper  waxing  warmer  at  the  growing 
wrath  of  hia  accuser.  "  If  my  mother  erred,  it  waa 
after  my  birth;  and  again  I  say,  that  there  is  no  stain 
on  my  lather's  fame." 

"  And  again  I  say  that  there  ia  I"  shouted  the  squire* 
"  Why  else  is  he  living  lonely,  far  away  from  hia  former 
friends  ?    Answer  me  that,  if  you  can  1" 

"  He  has  suffered  wrong  from  men,  and  fears  to 
trust  them  again,"  replied  the  young  man,  a  little  leas 
proudly,  so  strange  was  the  squire's  present  know- 
ledge, considering  his  former  professed  ignorance  of 
any  one  of  the  name  of  Elton. 

"  Wrongs ! "  cried  the  squire,  scornfully.  "  Yes  the 
thief  holds  himself  wronged  by  the  officer  who  takes 
him ;  the  forger,  by  the  jury  who  try  him."' 

"  Thief  I — forger  I    What  mean  you ,  air  f» 


"  I  mean  what  I  say,  young  man  t— well  if  others 
did  the  aame  I  He  who  would  defraud  another,  is  s 
thief;  and,  if  report  speaks  true,  your  father  knows  too 
well  the  meaning  of  the  words :  he  haa  been  taken  by 
the  officer— tried  by  the  jury." 

"It  ia  false  I"  exclaimed  the  young  man  passion* 
ately. 

"  Prove  it  so !  Who  are  your  relatives  f  Whore  did 
your  father  formerly  reside  I" 

"  I  know  not,"  faltered  the  son,  seeing  how  far  the 
admission  would  tell  against  him.  "  But  I  would  stake 
my  honour  upon  his,"  he  added  proudly. 

"  Stake  something  of  more  worth,  if  you  would  clear 
his  fame.— What  does  your  letter  say  f  Will  not  that 
prove  his  honour  f    May  we  not  see  it  T" 

"  For  months  have  I  been  your  honoured  guest.  Am 
I  now  to  be  mocked  f  baited,  aa  the  generous  would 
think  it  shame  to  bait  the  vileat  on  the  earth  f  Shame 
on  you,  air  I  You  should  have  spared  the  father,  if  yon 
would  not  apare  the  son.  I  will  not  show  the  letter," 
he  continued,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by  such  con* 
tinned  insults  ;  "  I  will  not  submit  to  the  sneers  of  the 
heartless,  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  spirit.  But  ono 
thing  that  the  (letter  says  I  will  repeat.  It  bids  mo 
shun  all  of  the  name  of  Conyers,  aa  I  would  shun  a 
pestilence.  There  is  pollution  in  their  presence !  It 
calls  Philip  Conyera  one  whom  none  should  trust ! 
whom  honest  men  should  dread  I  I  gave  no  credit  to 
the  tale  before, — I  ahould  believe  it  now." 

"  Ha,  young  sir  1  Dares  he  fling  shame  on  me,  when 
it  clings  round  himself,  and  cannot  be  thrown  off  t" 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Conyers,  there  ia  no  ahame  on  himf 
and  he  who  aays  it,  says  a  lie  1  But  lately  you  knew 
no  one  of  the  name  of  Elton— since  when,  then,  have 
you  known  my  father  f" 

"  Need  a  man  always  bear  the  same  address  t  A 
change  of  name  maybe  aa  prudent  aa  a  change  of  resi- 
dence. If  I  never  anew  your  father,  how  could  I  have 
wronged  him  f  He  counseled  wisely*— shun  the  race 
of  .Conyers." 

For  some  moments  Edward  waa  silent;  fbr  a  fearful 
doubt  came; over  him.  Hia  father  owned  no  relative— 
held  intercourse  with  none ;  and  he  had  seen  initials 
on  a  seal  which  ill  accorded  with  hia  present  name* 
Could  the  charge,  then,  be  true  f  Hie  head  sank  on 
hia  breast— a  cold  dew  stood  on  his  brow :— he  forgot 
the  cruel  insults  to  himself;  he  thought  only  of  the 
possibility  of  a  parent's  guilt.  The  agony  waa  brief  as 
intense.  He  remembered  that  parent's  precepts  and 
conduct,  and  he  felt  that  the  charge  was  false,  lie  was 
shocked  at  the  momentary  doubt,  still  more  indignant 
at  the  accusation.  He  looked  up",  and  met  the  atom 
gase  of  Mr.  Conyera  without  shrinking. 

"  That  my  father  may  have  known  you  in  former 
days — that  he  may  have  met  wrong  at  your  hands,  is 
no  proof  of  that  father's  guilt.    Aa  a  aon,  I  claim  to 
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know  thee 


5  chatve  against  him;  and  as  a  son,  kit  constant 

companion  ana  pupil,  I  deny  that  a  stain  can  attach  to 
liia  honour.    Will  you  retract  the  charge  f" 

"No!  I  repeat  it !» 

"And  I  deny  it!" 

"  Denial  it  not  proof,  however  boldly  made.  The 
world  saya  that  your  father  forged—that  hia  life  waa 
aaved  by  gold  and  roguery." 

"  The  world  liea  I— and  he  if  perjured  who  aaeerta 
it!" 

"  Hare  a  care,  young  man  I  I  have  borne  toe  much 
already.    Away  1  ere  I  strike  yon  to  the  earth." 

"  You  dare  not,  air !" 

« I  dare  not.  villain !» 

"I  am  no  villain!" 

"Hush!  hath!  —  in  pity  huah!"  exclaimed  the 
wretched  Mabel,  who,  too  faint  to  ■peak  before,  new 
interposed.  "  Oh,  apeak  not  thua,  if  you  would  have 
me  live  1" 

The  father  and  the  lover  listened  to  those  low,  aoft 
tones  that  won  a  hearing  amid  the  storm  of  passion  by 
their  very  sweetness,  Thev  looked  on  the  deathly 
cheek,  and  there  was  a  brief  silence.  "  Go  !"  said 
Mr.  Conyere,  sternly.  "  Let  us  meet  no  mere]  and  I 
forgive  the  past." 

•  The  young  man  started ;  his  thoughts  had  been  with 
Mabel. 

"  Your  pardon,  air  3  bat  we  mast  meet  again ;— my 
fiOher'a^oAonr  aball  be  cleared.  It  is  I  that  should 
forgive." 

"  Begone  !  before  I  speak  my  oume  upon  your  head 
—the  parent's  curse  for  bringing  sorrow  on  hia  child. 
s>o !  go !"  stamping  with  impatience. 
'  "  Go !  do  go  now  !  if  only  for  my  sake,"  pleaded  the 
gentle  Mabel,  trembling,  at  their  violence. 

"  If  I  do,  Mabel,  it  is  for  your  asking— not  for  his 
command.  Do  yon  believe  me  guiltless— me  and 
mine  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Mabel,  fervently. 

"  Will  you  believe  it  still,  when  I  shall  be  away  ?" 

«  Now  and  ever." 

"  Heaven  blew  yon  for  those  kindly  words !  they 
will  be  ever  with  me.  Farewell  now-- we  shall  neon 
meet  again." 

Then  resuming  his  sternness,  « I  go,  Mr.  Conyere  { 
pot  that  I  fear  Your  threat*,  but  that  I  will  not  pain 
your  gentle  child— I  go  to  my  father.  I  do  not  ask 
you  now  to  retract  your  words  j  but  when  I  retnrn  with 
the  means  of  clearing  his  fame,  I  trust  I  shall  not  then 
vainly  appeal  to  your  honour  to  withdraw  them.  Yous 
cruel  insults  to  myself— But  for  the  present  let  them 
pass:  before  to-morrow  shall  have  closed  yon  may 
regret  them  more  than  myself.  To  you  too,  I  say,  we 
shall  soon  meet  again !" 

"  1  shall  not  shrink  from  the  meeting.  Bring  proof 
of  your  father's  innocence— of  your  own  unblemished 
descent  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  race,  and 
Philip  Conyere  will  give  you  his  daughter,"  exclaimed 
the  ■quire,  folly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made.  ' 

"  I  accept  the  promise,  though  made  in  soorn,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  with  a  flushed  cheek. 

"  And  I  abide  by  it,  if  you  claim  its  fulfilment  with- 
in three  months,"  repeated  the  squire  with  a  taunting 
laugh. 

"  Enough,  sir  1  Mabel  Conyers  will  be  mine !" 

The  glow  of  triumph  faded  from  bis  cheek  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come,  when  he  looked  on  the  minting 
pirl,  whose  eyes  were  turned  on  him  in  pleading  and 
in  sorrow.  He  would  base  approached  her— he  would 
have  spoken,  but  Mr.  Conyers  waved  hia  hand  im- 
patiently. 

'Away I  no  farther  parley  till  yon  claim  my  pro- 


"  Go,  in  silence  and  in  peace  1"  said  Mabel,  softly. 

For  another  moment  his  gase  waa  fixed  on  her  j  then, 
waving  hia  hand  as  in  farewell,  he  turned  abruptly 
away,  re-croseed  the  little  bridge,  and  nattily  climbed 
the  steep  down  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  with 
that  fair  creature  clinging  to  his  arm.  What  were  his 
feelings  then!  what  were  tqey  now  J  How  brief  a 
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change  I 
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of  time  eta  eleed  ear  bepce! 


raisjnff  herself  from  her  father's  arm,  Mabel 
looked  on  Edward,  till,  springing  over  the  style,  he 
was  lost  to  her  view.  Mr.  Conyers  noted  a  slight 
shudder,  as,  reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent,  he  tuned 
towards  her  for  an  instant;  and  when  he  wee  so  longer 
seen,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ss  though  she  had  held  her 
breath  to  listen  to  his  last  step,  she  fell  back  into  her 
father's  arms,  pale,  cold!  and  sea 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Mju  Comma*  knew  not  till  be  saw  bis  child  lying  in 
his  arms  with  the  semblance  of  death  how  seech  be 
loved  her— how  she  had  twined  round  bis  heart  with 
her  gentle  and  loving  ceres  in  the  weary  hoars  of  sick- 
ness. It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  tbM  he  had  seen 
any  one  mint}  and  when  no  colour  came  in  her  cheek 
— oe  word  from  her  pallid  lip,  end  her  eyes  unclosed 
not  at  his  affectionate  entreaties,  he  believed  tent  he* 
spirit  had  passed  away  in  the  shock,  and  refwoecbing 
himself  with  the  incoherence  of  a  madmen,  be  celled 


on  Edward  to  return,  promising  to  give  hint 
ehertolifi 


if  be  would  but  restore  her  to  life, 

But  Edwesd  was  out  of  eight  end  bearing--with 
feelingi  little  more  sane,  hasting  be  knew  he  eared 
not  whither,  so  that  he  was  in  motion,  and  leaving  the 
scene  of  insult  and  of  wrong. 

Mr.  Durns  ford's  judicious  advice  and  friendly  sootkr 
ing  soon  set  sB  things  in  fairer  order.  Mabel  wes 
carried  into  the  house,  and  gradually  recovered  coo 
soiousnesa,  though  she  continued  too  faint  to  leave 
her  room.  Her  father  pressed  "ber  band*  end  kissed 
her  cheek,  as  he  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  maid,  bet 
by  Durnsford's  advice,  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  poet 
She  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  but  was  tee 
languid  to  do  more, 

To  the  neat  vexation  of  beet  and  guest,  Mr.  Done- 
ford  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  Grange  that  afternoon,  te 
fulfil  a  previous  engagement;  but  be  lingered  to  the 
latest  possible  moment,  and  on  departing,  promieed  to 
return  within  the  week. 

When  satisfied  that  his  child's  insensibility  wee  bet 
temporary,  the  squire's  wrath  against  Edward  Elton 
""  \  former 


returned  with  something  of  its 
was  scarcely  abated  during  Dumeford's  stay, 'with 
whom  he  talked  over  the  late  contention,  more  end 
more  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  the  young  man  whom 
be  bad  honoured  fop  so  long  was  the  son  of  the  fotger 
Hather  $  but  when  bis  friend  departed,  with  him  tee 
appeared  to  vanish  some  of  his  wrathful  feeling.  The 
time  passed  slowly  and  heavily  away;  he  looked  te 
the  seats  where  his  child  and  his  young  guest  had  se 
lately  sat,  smiling  on  him  in  their  happiness,  and  he 
sighed  to  think  how  thetcuild  wee  now  in  sadness  end 
in  sorrow ;  and  instead  of  blaming  the  youth  as  the 
cause,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  began,  to  make  « 


eases  for  him, — to  doubt  if  he  had  been  ee 
fkult,  or  acquainted  with  his  father's  guilt,  end  even  te 
suspect  that  be  had  himself  been  more  violent  them 
the  occasion  warranted.  Perhaps  the  solitary  evening 
accomplished  more  in  Edward's  favour  than  the  meet 
elaborate  measures  could  have  effected :  it  shewed  hie 
value  by  the  contrast  of  his  absence:  and  gave  the 
squire  time  end  opportunity  to  enumerate  his  many 
agreeable  and  estimable  qualities,  and  to  think  new 
often  both  bed  been  employed  in  his  service  or  smsee 
meat.  Thoroughly  weary  of  solitude,  Mr.  Conyere 
retired  early  to  rest,  though  not  for  some  hours  te 
sleep,  and  rose  betimes,  eeger  to  hear  of  Mabel's 
health,  and  resolved,  should  the  young  man  retnrn 
with  proofs  of  his  father's  honour  before  three  months 
bad  passed,  and  hia  child's  heart  be  really  set  on  the 
match,  to  keep  bis  promise  made  in  soorn.  The  tees* 
pest  of  rage  had  subsided  almost  as  suddenly  ee  it  lead 
arisen  j  there  was. scarcely  any  of  the  leaven  of  malice 
in  bis  disposition :— be  was  never  sullen— with  hum 
the  sua  shone  ont  m  soon  m  the  hail  had  dejattodad. 


TUB  «Q0|ft% 


Mabel  joined  Mm  at  breakfast—answered  all  bit 
questions  gently  and  affectionately— «aid  she  was  bet- 
ter-—abed  no  tears,  and  tried  to  smile  upon  him  as 
before;  but  she  trembled  as  she  spoke — started  at 
every  sound,  even  the  loud  breathing  of  the  dogs  upon 
the  hearth— ate  nothing,  though  she  let  him  heap  her 
plate,  and  was  so  weak  and  languid  that  she  could 
scarcely  raise  her  cup.  Her  father  looked  at  her  in 
alarm ;  for  she  was  little  less  death-like  than  when 
lying  in  his  arm?  the  day  before.-  Tears  could  always 
turn  him  ;  but  to  see  Maber  as  sbejvas,  or  had  been, 
was  a  thousand  times  more  subduing— it  was  so  like 
death  that  he  feared  to  make  the  likeness  a  reality. 

A  gentleman  came  on  business  before  breakfast  was 
Concluded,  which  prevented  his  proving  the  power  of 
soothing  words  to  recall  life  to  the  eye  and  colour  to 
the  cheek. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon  thus— you-  must  smile 
upon  me,  Mabel,"  said  her  father  on  his  return. 

He  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed  by  hia  daughter, 
who  was  Bitting  as  he  had  left  her,  languid  and  ab- 
stracted. She  looked  up  and  tried  to  obey  him  ;  bnt 
the  word  and  the  smile  came  not  at  her  bidding,  and 
be  saw  that  his  address  had  startled  her. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  my  child!"  he  asked,  placing 
himself  beside  her,  and  drawing  her  towards  him. 
'  She  was  silent,  trembling  still  more. 

"  What  will  you,  Mabel  f"  he  repeated  with  in- 
creasing earnestness.    "  Do  not  fear-  to  speak." 

"  Forgive— oh,  forgive  me  and  him  1"  she  (altered, 
looking  into  bis  nice  For  one  brief  instant. 

"  I  do,  my  child— I  do !" 
*    " Heaven  bless  you!"  flinging  her  anna  round  his 
neck,  and  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 

They  were  the  first  tears  which  she  had  shed— they 
were  the  lightening  of  a  weight  that  had  pressed  heavily 
v  on  her  senses.    But  if  a  great  relief  to  her,  they,  were 
bnt  a  alight  one  to  her  father. 

"  Hush !  hush,  Mabel  f  don't  sob  sopiteously.  What 
can  I  do  more  T  He  has  engaged  to  come  and  claim 
you.  Let  him  come  and  I  will  not  say  him  nay. 
perhaps  I  was  rash,  aid  he  was  warm — young  blood  is 
ever  hot.  Come,  come,  Mabel,  look  up,  and  smile 
on  your  fond  father,  who  did  not  know  till  yesterday 
bow  much  he  loved  you,  or  the  poor  lad  either :  I 
missed  him  sadfy  after  Duraeford  went,  and  began  to 
think  I  had  been  hard  upon  him.  If  he  loves  yon  as 
he  should,  and  told  the  truth,  he  will  soon  be  back  j 
and  you  must  smile  upon. me  doubly  till  he  come." 

He  kissed  her,  and  she  smiled  upon  him  as  he  wished, 
twining  her  arms  more  fondly  round  him. 

The  trampling  of  a  horse  and  the  sound  of  many 
voices  came  from  below.  The  squire  rose  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  but  instead  of  speaking 
from  the  window  to  allay  it,  left  the  room  in  evident 
vexation.  A  name  distinguished  amid  the  confusion  of 
tongues  caused  Mabel  also  to  rise  and  look  from  the 
window ;  but  she  saw  only  the  tail  of  Fury  as  they 
were  leading  him  round  to  the  stables.  She  knew 
that  the  horse  had  been  sent  with  Elton's  clothes  to 
Wexton  the  preceding  evening,  and  hia  return  caused 
her  fresh  alarms,  not  dispelled  by  her  father's  look 
when  be  re-entered  the  room. 

"  What  has  happened  t"  she  inquired  anxiously,  not 
finding  him  inclined  to  speak. 

"  Nothing  alarming— so  do  not  weep  and  trem- 
ble," he  replied  a  little  sharply.  "  I  suppose  you 
guess  something  of  the  truth,  though  I  made  the  talk- 
ers disperse  instead  of  prating  under  the  window, 
worrying  you.  The  silly  boy  has  returned  Fury,  and 
all  his  trappings,  with  no  very  courteous  message—'  He 
will  take  nothing  at  my  hands,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  repent.'  I  believed  him  forgiving, 
though  high-spirited  ;  and  thought  that  if  young  blood 
hoilea  the  sooner,  it  also  cooled  the  sooner." 

"  Believe  so  still,  dear  father— I  will  be  his  surety." 
"  Have  a  care,  Mabel :  we  may  both  be  deceived. 
Dawkins  says  that  his  words  and  manner  were  violent 
and  disrespectful." 
"  Did  Dawkins  take  the  horse  T" 
«  Yea." 


"  I  wish  old  Ned  had  gome.  •  paudrfae  never  forgave 
his  taming  Fury." 

"  And  so  you  think  that  I  should  not  believe  hia  re* 
portf" 

"  Nog  without  corroboration." 

"  But  there  is  the  insult  of  sending  back  the  horsed 

•"  "Would  you  have  retained  it,  air,  after  what——" 

"  After  what  T  said  yesterday,'  yon  would  add* 
Mabel.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  I  should.  But 
he  might  have  written." 

"  He  might— I  wish  he  had  j  but—"  she  hesitated. 

"  But  you  would  have  me  judge  him  kindly— end  so 
I  will.  He  declared  his  intention  of  leaving  Weatoa 
early  this  morning,  or  old  Ned  should  take  it  again* 
for  he  more  than  earned  it :— perhapa  he  feared  this, 
for  be  took  especial  care  to  have  hia  departure  under* 
stood.  Poor  boy  I  he  baa  no  horse  at  all  j— he  should 
have  guessed  that  I  was  vexed  at  my  over  warmth  by 
this  time.  Dawkins  would  have  been  back  last  night, 
but  Fury  oast  a  shoe  and  be  was  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  morning.  As  it  is,  I  suppose  I  must  give  the  enh 
mal  to  your  care,  with  old  Ned  aa  deputy,  sinoe  I 
know  not  where  she  raah  boy  is  to  be  found.  I  rasped 
Fury  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  neglect.  But 
mind,  if  I  yield  thus  much,  giving  up  for  the  present  the 
match  with  Barrett,  on  which  my  heart  was  set— if  I 
do  not  condemn  the  yonng  man  unheard,  and  promise 
to  be  no  hard  judge  hereafter,  you  must  remember 
you  are  Philip  Conyers*  daughter— that  his  proofs  must 
satisfy  me ;  and  should  he  be  dishonourable  enough  til 
seek  an  interview,  1  expect— But  I  think,  I  may  tsae* 
you,  Mabel." 

"  Indeed  yon  may,  were  it  only  for  this  kindnes*,* 
replied  bis  daughter  with  unwonted  energy,  kissing 
bis  cheek.  "  He  will  not  put  me  to  the  trial— he  in  foi 
away  ere  this." 

"  I'hope  he  is :— and  now  it  hi  time  that  I  should 
prepare  for  Merrick's,  as  I  must  go  through  Weatoa 
on  my  way.  If  Staunton  should  not  have  the  Dapers 
ready,  I  may  stay  with  him  to-niaht,  instead  of  going 
on  to  Merrick's,  for  I  should  be  glad  of  an  excuse.  ft 
will  be  a  riotous  party,  I  am  afraid,  and  I  am  in  no 
mind  for  that,  having  had  too  many  of  them  lately  i  bat 
I  could  scarcely  decline  mis  without  offence.  I  shall 
lead  a  quieter  life  now  Dumsford  is  gone,  and  we  will 
be  more  together  ;  I  always  feel  a  better  man  when  you 
are  near  me.  There  may  be  some  old  customs  not  so 
praiseworthy  aa  I  believed— better  if  I  bad  thought  of 
these  things  in  my  younger  days :  better  to  learn  to 
tread  the  right  path  in  early,  youth— it  is  hard  to  walk 
in  a  strange  road  when  old  age  is  coming  on  j  but  there 


is  One  who  can  make  ns  strong,  and  keep  us  rigm> 
If  I  go  to  Merrick's,  I  shall  leave  early;  and  be  home 
before  eleven :— if  not  returned  then,  do  not  expect 
me." 

Mr.  Conyers  went  to  make  hia  toilet,  by  no  mesne 
an  elaborate  one,  and  was  soon  again  by  hia  daughter** 
side,  soothing  and  caressing  her,  and  staving  to  shake 
off  a  sadness  strange  to  him.  Edward  was  not  named  t* 
but  when  he  spoke  of  the  future,  it  waa  evident  that 
his  return  waa  in  hia  mind.  Mabel  noted  this,  and  a 
light  came  into  her  soft  eyes.  Thus  sat  the  father  anoV 
the  child  planning  schemes  for  the  future,  when  tb*> 
squire  was  informed  that  bis  horse  waa  ready :  even- 
then  he  lingered,  and  rose  reluctantly,  loth  to  depart 

"  This  is  playing  the  girl,"  he  said  to  himself,  ae  her 
felt  a  presentiment  of  evil  creeping  over  him,  and 
shrank  from  saying  "  Good  bye,"  though  but  for  a 
few  hours. 

This  waa  a  strange  thing  to  the  honest  squire,  hithe*» 
to  so  little  influenced  by  the  poetry  of  love  or  tho 
dreams  of  the  imagination,  and  he  waa  ashamed  of  tho 
weakness.  He  conquered  it  in  action.?— bnt  in  thought 
it  lingered  still. 

«  Good  bye,  Mabel*"  he  said  with  a  sudden  effort, 
kissing  her  now  glowing  cheek.  "  Keep  up  a  gay 
heart;  and  let  me  see  you  to-morjow  all  yourself 
again j  there  are  many  bright  days  in  store  for  us  yet* 
Now  the  other  cheek,  lest  this  one  should  be  jealo 
There,  child,— let  me  go!"  bursting  from  the  er 
that  were  clinging  loaad  him. 
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The  squire  stalked  out  of  the  room  without  looking 
back ;  but  be  wu  glad  to  meet  hit  child's  smile  as  he 
rode  beneath  the  window.  Hla  bow  and  the  waring 
hand  would  not  have  diagramed  a  gallant  knight  of  the 
olden  timet ;  so  truly  doea  love  lend  a  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  poorest  act. 

"  I  have  not  done  the  good  I  might  and  should,  but 
much  evil  j — and  it  is  aad  to  have  to  think  of  thia  at  my 
time  of  life,  with  ao  abort  a  space  before  me  to  redeem 
the  pasti  Would  that  I  had  walked  more  with  my 
God  in  the  daya  of  my  youth  I— but,  though  late, 
with  His  help,  I  will  look  to  my  wave  for  the  future. 
With  my  children  round  me,"  and  Edward  Elton 
was  included  in  the  number,  "  my  old  age  will  be 
cheered,  and  I  may  find  better  joya  than  in  the  wine- 
cup.  Would  that  Philip  were  come  I— he  delays.  I 
most  console  myself  by  thinking  that  I  shall  the  more 
rejoice  in  hie  presence,— end  the  poor  shall  have  a 


Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Conyers  as  he  rode 
through  the  village,  where  there  was  proof  enough 
that,  despite  his  popularity,  he  had  not  been  an  active 
and  jediciooa  ate  ward  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  He  had 
given,  but  not  judiciously— on  no  fixed  principle :  he 
had  been  silent  when  be  ahould  have  rebuked  j  he  had 
done  what  a  natural  kindneas  prompted,  but  he  had 
net  held  himself  accountable  for  the  Boods  committed 
to  his  care.  Health,  time,  gold,  bad  been  squandered 
—wasted : — he  had  had  no  holy  principle  of  action. 
Kind  and  honourable  in  his  relations  with  his  brother 
man,  he  had  thought  little  of  hit  duties  to  his  Creator. 
Born  in  a  Christian  land,  and  professing  the  Christian 
faith,  still  its  purity  had  not  been  his  rule  of  life; — rich 
in  the  applause  of  men,  he  had  not  felt  himself  a  sinner 
needing  a  Saviour.  Holier  hopes  and  clearer  views 
had  come  within  the  last  few  montha,  though  some- 
times clouded  by  the  habits  and  the  errors  of  the  "past; 
-~a  few  weeka  could  not  at  once  undo  the  work  of 
years.  He  was  as  a  watch  repairing— there  was  a  new 
main-spring,  but  the  other  works  were  not  as  yet  per- 
fectly adjusted  to  it. 

Mr.  Conyers  regretted  the  past  and  traced  out  the 
Inters;— he  planned  work  for  coming  years.  How 
knew  he  that  years  would  be  granted  to  work  in  f  Let 
none  pause  in  the  pursuit  of  good— let  none  delay  in 
the  work  of  reparation  :  they  who  are  in  life  to-day, 
may  be  in  death  to-morrow :  there  ia  no  repentance  in 
the  grave — no  prayer  or  praise  in  the  silent  tomb  I 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Thi  day  passed  the  evening  came— and  Mabel  sat 
at  the  open  window,  looking  out  on  the  lengthening 
fhadows  and  the  changing  Tights,  aa  the  sun  aank  in 
the  weat  behind  his  gorgeous  canopy  of  cloud. 

Her  eye  was  on  these  things,  but  her  heart  was  far 
away— with  her  father  in  his  solitary  ride — with  her 
lover  in  his  eager  journey.  There  was  sadness  in  her 
thoughts ;  but  it  was  a  beautiful  and  gentle  Badness-- a 
sobered  joy  rather  than  a  remembered  sorrow.  Twi- 
light faded  into  night ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
dear  gray  vault,  and  the  stars  shone  out  with  a  gentle 
loveliness  that  would  have  soothed,  not  shocked,  earth's 
greatest  mourner.  Still  Mabel  aat'at  the  window,  and 
still  she  marked' but  little' of  the  outward  scene. 

There  was  a  rustling  among  the  shrubs  bounding  the 
lawn  on  which  she  looked ; — a  figure  stepped  lightly 
out  from  the  leafy  shade  and  crept  silently  towards  the 
window.  Mabel  watched  its  advance  at  first  in  breath- 
less terror,  silent  from  fear— then  with  a  softer  feeling: 
it  stood  beneath  the  window,  looked  hurriedly  round, 
and  spoke. 

.  "  Mabel  I  my  own  love  I  I  could  not  go  without 
your  pardon — without  one  farewell.  I  went  at  your 
bidding  with  the  language  of  acorn  and  the  worda  of 
Insult  in  my  ear ;— now  f  wait  but  to  hear  you  say  <  God 
speed  you  !•  and  then  I  go  to  redeem  my  pledge.  All 
day  have  I  watched  for  one  moment's  speech,  for  I 
heard  you  were  ill.  I  saw  you  sitting  here  in  the  bright 


sunshine  and  the  twilight  gloom;  but  I  could  not 
approach,  for  there  were  others  near.  Now  in  this 
friendly  darkneaa  I  would  say  farewell,  and  would  hear 
you  apeed  me  on  my  errand  in  the  senile  tones  oflote. 
You  are  ailentl—  Do  you  too  condemn  me  unheard? 
Must  I  bear  your  doubts,  as  well  as  your  father's  scornf 
But  for  your  sake  he  should  have  rued  his  words  ,— 
and  he  may  do  ao  yet." 

"Say  not  so!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  trembling  with 
alarm  at  bis  quick  tone-  "  He  is  sorry— he  would 
repair— " 

"  No  more  of  that,  Mabel  1"  interrupting  her  impe- 
tuously. "  I  know  what  be  aaya.  I  come  not  to  apeak 
of  him ;  I  come  to  speak  of  our  love,' our  hopes.  I 
cannot  cross  your  father's  threshold— I  cannot  stand  in 
your  father's  house,  till  I  can  claim  the  retraction  of 
his  words.  The  night  is  lovely — will  you  not  come 
out  beneath  the  light  of  the  gentle  atars  ?" 

M  Alas  I  do  not  ask  it  f  I  dare  not — my  word  is 
given  to  my  father.    Would  that  you  had  not  come !" 

"  I  thank  you  for  those  words,  and  the  wringing  of 
your  hands  that  prove  their  truth.  What  is  a  lover's 
anguish  to  a  father's  wish !"        % 

He  spoke  with  bitterness j  and  even  in  the  dim  moon- 
light she  could  see  his  cheek,  that  it  had  been  white  as 
marble,  crimson  as  he  spoke. 

"Nay,  not  ao !  Oh,  Edward,  think  not  thos!  I  would 
do  aught  I  should  to  Sooth  you ;  but  my  father  is  not 
harsh— he " 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  if  you  would  have  me  refrain 
from  worda  which  would  shock  your  duty  and  your 
love." 

"  Only  hear  me !"  clasping  her  hands  imploringly. 
"My  dear  father  is—" 

"  Ay,  your  father  is — "  interrupting  her  with  ve- 
hemence ;  then,  stopping  abruptly  aa  he  looked  in  her 
aaddened  features,  he  added  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  No 
matter  what  he  ia,  dear  Mabel ;  we  will  not  apeak  of 
him.  Since  you  grieve  at  mj  coming,  you  will  rejoice 
at  my  departure." 

"  la  this  kind  t" 

"  No ;  it  is  cruel— most  cruel !"  he  replied  an  a  tear 
fell  on  bis  upturned  brow.  "  Forgive  me  I  and  say 
that  you  will  mourn  my  absence." 

«  But  you  will  return  ?" 

"  And  you  wish  it,  Mabel  f» 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it.  There  shall  be  no  tarrying  ia 
my  steps.  And  you  will  think  of  me  when  far  away  I— 
you  will  let  no  threats  induce  you  to  recall  that  love 
you  pledged  to  me  t" 

"  you  do  me  wrong  to  doubt  me  thus.*9 

"  But  if  Mr.  Conyers  should  refuse  to  redeem  his 
pledge  1" 

«  He  will  not  refuse,"  replied  his  child,  a  little 
proodly.  "  My  father  never  broke  bis  plighted  word. 
Even  now  he" — 

"  No  more !  his  very  name  burns  in  his  insults  with 
a  deeper  brand.  His  pledge  was  spoken  but  in  scorn. 
— Do  not  rebuke  me  with  that  gentle  look — turn  not 
away,  and  I  will  strive  to  think  upon  him  as  your 
father, — but  not  now — his  insults  are  too  fresh  upon 
my  mind.  I  would'  not  meet  him — no,  not  for  this 
world's  wealth  j  I  might  forget  he  was  your  parent— 
I  a  Christian." 

"  Bring  round  the  other  dogs,  Jem,  whilst  I  let  out 
the  mastiff.  I  am  sure  the  young  fellow  is  skulking 
somewhere  about  the  premises  still;  and  master  ordered 
that  he  ahould  be  hunted  away  if  he  com'd  here  to 
look  arter  the  girl.  Make  haste  1  I  hear  a  rustling  by 
the  sitting-room  window." 

The  harsh,  angry  tones  of  the  speaker  (Dawk ins) 
came  distinctly  to  the  ears'  of  the  lovers ;  the  one 
stunned  by  terror,  tbe  other  nerved  to  exertion  by  the 
insult ;  for  that  he  was  the  young  fellow  meant,  Ed- 
ward doubted  not.  There  was  no  time  to  loss,  for  the 
barking  of  die  dogs  sounded  louder  and  nearer  .* — to 
remain,  was  to  subject  Mabel  to  remark  and  himself  to 
needless  shame. 

"  Insult  on  insult  I  cruelty  on  cruelty !— a  sport  to 
the  base-born  1  hunted,  hounded,  as  a  thieving  miser©- 
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ant.  And  this — thi»  from  your  father !  Mine  ii  no 
common  love,  that  I  muat  love  yon  still : — bat  I  would 
not  have  nim  cross  my  path  to-night.  Farewell,  love ! 
till  I  claim  you  as  my  own :  till  then,  I  pray  you,  have 
me  in  your  heart.    Farewell!" 

Imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  hand  that  rested  on  the  sill 
as  she  leaned  from  the  window,  he  was  gone  before 
•he  could  speak,  hid  from  her  sight  by  the  shrubs, 
through  which  she  could  hear  him  forcing  his  way. 

The  barking  under  the  window,  and  the  harsh  voices 
of  Dawkins  and  his  companion  urging  on  the  dogs, 
roused  her  from  her  stupor  ;  whilst  the  peril  of  him 
she  loved  supplied  that  decision  in  which  those  who 
judged  only  from  her  gentleness  believed  her  to  be 
deficient. 

<<  What  is  the  matter  T"  she  naked,  leaning  anxiously 
forward. 

"  Only  some  one  among  the  bushes  that  should  not 
be,  Miss,"  muttered  Dawkins  not  very  respectfully. 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  f" 

"  The  mastiff  is  on  the  track — he  will  soon  have 
him,"  shouted  Dawkins,  encouraging  the  animal,  un- 
heedful  of  Mabel's  question. 

"  Would  you  hunt  a  human  being  with  dogs,  merely 
for  being  In  a  shrubbery  f  and  with  one  that  you  know 
would  tear  him  to  pieces  t  Come  back,  and  call  off  the 
mastiff." 

The  man  stopped  involuntarily  at  the  authoritative 
tone  of  his  young  mistress — a  tone  so  strange,  so  new: 
little  did  he  guess  that  to  her  terrors  she  owed  the  power 
of  command. 

"  Master  bade  me  drive  un  away,"  muttered  the  man 
validly,  unwilling  to  yield,  and  yet  not  quite  daring  to 
disobey. 

"  Not  with  fierce  dogs,  I  am  sure,"  remarked  Mabel 
a  little  less  firmly,  startled  at  his  answer. 

"  Why;  you  see,  Miss,  Bat  Wiggins  can't  be  drived 
■way  easily  without, — knowing  every  nook  and  corner 
as  he  do,  being  a  thief—and  a  deep  un." 

Mabel  breathed  more  freely.  Bat  Wiggins,  and  not 
Edward  Elton,  was  the  object  of  the  order  and  the 
search. 

"  Call  back  the  dogs,  or  yon  leave  the  Grange  to- 
morrow," she  said  in  a  tone  compelling  obedience, 
though  the  man  muttered  and  grumbled  as  he  com- 
plied. 

"I  can't  be  answerable  for  anything  stolen  to- 
night." 

"I  will  be  answerable  for  anything  taken  by  Bat 
Wiggins.  He  sent  word  by  his  mother  that  he  had 
left  the  village  for  ever;  but  if  not,  you  should  be  the 
last  to  hurt  him;  and  you  know  that  your  master 
warned  you  all  against  using  the  mastiff.  Xie  him 
op  again,  and  take  back  the  other  dogs." 

"It  bean't  so  easy  to  stop  Jowler,"  muttered  the 
man. 

"Do  it— and  that  directly,  or  leave  the  Grange  to- 
morrow." 

The  man  saw  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  dog,  and 
accomplished  it— but  with  muttered  corses  too  low  for 
Mabel's  ear,  and  the  assertion  that  he  bad  heard  some 
one  among  die  shrubs. 

His  companion,  more  humane,  had  shrunk  away  at 
Mabel's  reproof;  and  Dawkins  followed  his  example, 
bat  with  no  friendly  feeling  for  his  young  lady,  being 
nware  that  his  conduct  towards  Bat  Wiggins  would  ill 
brook  scrutiny. 

ffo  sooner  was  the  man  bot  of  sight,  than  Mabel 
leant  anxiously  forward  with  straining  eyes  and  eager 
ear,  hoping  to  see  the  shadow  of  her  lover  on  the 
moonlit  grass— to  hear  the  recoil  of  the  boughs  as  they 
closed  behind  him.  In  vain  she  looked — in  vain  she 
listened  t  no  form  met  her  straining  gaze— <no  step  met 
her  eager  ear.  How  deeply  did  she  mourn  his  coming, 
since  he  had  departed  confirmed,  strengthened  in  his 
belief  of  her  father's  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him  ! 
How  did  she  long  for  his  return,  though  only  for  one 
abort  five  minutes,  to  convince  him  of  his  error  I  How 
did  '«&*  blame  herself  for  not  having  insisted  on  his 
listening  to  her  words  t — but  the  interview  hsd  been 
no  brier,  so  startling  in  its  commencement  and  conclu- 


sion, that  she  had  been  unable  to  compel  his  attention* 
And  now  he  was  gone — gone  with  bsi  feeling,  aa  he 
had  said,  that  insult  upon  insult  had  been  heaped  upon 
him— cruelty  on  cruelty, — that  he  had  been  hunted  by 
dogs  and  menials!  and.  by  whose  order t— By  her 
father's!  Her  heart  sickened  at  the  thought.— Sow 
knew  not  his  address  j  so  that  even  could  she  persuade 
her  father  to  the  act  of  writing,  how  could  a  letter 
reach  him  f  Her  only  hope  was,  that,  hearing  her  or* 
der,  he  would  return.  Long  and  anxiously  she  watshedf 
but  he  same  not.'  Then  he  was  gone!  she  could  no 
longer  doubt;— the  hope,  the  energy  that  had  sus- 
tained her  minting  spirits,  failed  at  the  conviction— her 
head  sank  on  her  arm,  and  the  tears,  hitherto  restrain* 
ed,  burst  forth  in  a  passionate  gush. 

The  clock  struck  ten;  sji©  started  at  the 
her  father  might  be  expected.  She  strove  to  hush  her 
sorrow  and  to  wipe  away  its  trace :  she  would  not  that 
he  should  see  her  thus ; — she  would  not,  if  she  could 
well  avoid  it,  see  him  that  night.  He  had  bade  her 
retire  early,  and  she  would  do  so ;— deferring  their 
meeting;  till  the  morrow  would  be  a  great  relief.  She 
must  tell  him  of  her  lover's  visit ;  and  yet  she  shrank 
from  the  necessity.  How  could  she  bear  to  hear  hint 
blamed  f  Edward  Elton  had  thought  hardly  of  her  hi- 
ther then ;  she  feared  he  thought  mors  hardly  now. 
believing  that  he  had  been  hunted  by  his  order.  Instead 
of  wishing  him  back,  perhaps  she  ought  to  rejoice  that 
he  was  really  gone— "that  he  and  her  father  would  not 
meet  till  the  hearts  of  both  were  softened.  How  did 
she  know  that  they  were  not  at  that  very  moment 
standing  in  the  presence  of  each  other  I" 

As  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  take  a  light,  she  started 
back.*'  There  was  blood  on  the  hand  which  her  lover 
had  clasped.  Her  first  .thought  was  that  he  had  been 
woundea,  and  she  sprang  back  to  the  window  to  see  if 
there  was  blood  on  the  green  turf.  There  was  none  I 
— the  moon's  pale  light  was  full  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  stood,  and  there  was  no  stain  of  blood  on  the 
silvered  sward.  He  might  have  torn  his  hand  forcing 
his  way  among  the  shrubs.  Was  it  an  omen  of  im- 
pending evil  f  She  sank  on  her  chair  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands  j  for  her  .lover's  look  as  he  named  her 
father,  as  he  said,  'let  him  not  cross  my  path !'  came 
full  upon  her,  with  a  fearful  distinctness.  But  no  1  the 
fear  was  vain!  As  her  mther,  he  would  respect— 
would  do  nim  no  harm.  She  tried  to  hush  her  fears  } 
but  the  fears  of  affection  are  not  so  easily  hushed.  She 
went  to  her  room  and^lismissed  her  attendant  almost 
immediately,  with,  an  unnatural  calmness.    The  Mabel 


Conyers  of  that  evening  was  a  different  being 
the  timid,  shrinking  Mabel  Conyers  of  former  days : 
she  had  thoughts  which  she  dared  not  tell— terrors 
which  she  dared  not  show.  She  tried  to  wash  the 
stain  from  her  hand,  but  she  thought  it  clung  to  her 
fingers  with  a  wonderful  tenacity  ;  and  she  remembered 
the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  that  there  is  no  cleans* 
ing  the  stain  of  murder.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
aching  brow ;  it  burned  beneath  her  touch :  she  threw 
open  the  casement  to  admit  the  cool  night  air;  it  only 
seemed  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  liquid  fire  in  her  veins* 
Strange  forma  came  flitting,  gibbering  round  her;  un- 
earthly voices  whispered  in  her  ear;  the  figures  of  hex 
father  and  her  lover  rose  before  her,  sometimes  apart, 
sometimes  together — now  in  living  wrath,  now  in  the 
chill  of  death, — and  then  bleeding— suffering,  with  the 
glaring  eye  and  the  writhing  form.  She  threw  bersel( 
on  the  bed,  burying  her  face  in  the  clothes  to  shut  out 
the  fearful  vision ;  she  prayed  for  strength  to  bear,  or 
mercy  to  remove .  the  weight  that  pressed  upon  her* 
Gradually  the*  visions  became  less  frightfully  distinct; 
and,  worn  out  by  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  precedV 
ing  days,  and  the  last  sleepless  night,  she  tank  into  a 
feverish  and  restless  slumber. 

The  light  was  still  burning,  though  dimly,  when  she 
started  up  as  if  awakened  by  a  sudden  noise.  It  was 
some  moments  before  she  fully  comprehended  the 
events  and  the  fears  of  the  previous  hours,  and  why 
she  had  flung  herself  so  hurriedly  upon  her  bed  with* 
out  undressing.  With  this  consciousness  came  also 
the  conviction  that  some  one  was  stirring  in  the  house. 
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Concluding  it  to  be  her  father  retained  liter  than  be 
bad  expected,  and  anxious  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  her 
late  fears,  she  determined  to  proceed  to  his  room,  and 
hy  listening  at  his  door,  ascertain  his  presence. 

Taking  the  flickering  light  in  her  hand,  she  trod  the 
passage  between  the  two  apartments  with  a  noiseless 
step,  unwilling  to  have  her  anxiety  known.  As  ser- 
vants slept  in  a  distant  part  of  the  home,  she  had  no 
fear  of  encountering  or  disturbing  any  one.  On  reach- 
teg  her  father's  door,  to  her  surprise  she  found  it  partly 
open.  She  listened ;  there  seemed  neither  light  nor 
movement  in  that  chamber,  bat  she  fancied  that  she 
•entd  dtstmgvJsb  a  slight  rustling  in  an  inner  apart- 
ment, known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Conyers'  dressing- 
room,  though  his  toilet  was  rarely  arranged  within  it. 
She  entered  the  outer  room  in  silence,  and' then  dis- 
tinctly saw  a  hunt  lig;ht  gleaming  through  the  door-way, 
from  whence  likewise  proceeded  a  low  murmur,  and 
t  rustling  as  ef  papers  cautiously  unfolded  or  crashed. 
▲  glance  at  the  bed  showed  that  her  father  was  not 
there,  and  a  survey  of  the  room  contradicted  her  belief 
•f  his  return.  Besides  being  the  resting-place  of  the 
squire's  favourite  gun,#some  old  trophies  of  the  chase, 
and  what  Mr.  Conyers*cal!ed  c  odds  and  ends,'  in  this 
miscalled  dressing-room  were  also  deposited  the  few 
simple  medicines  for  men  and  women,  horses  and  dogs, 
that  were  ever  admitted  within  the  Orange  ;  jio  very 
valuable  assortment,  but  still  useful  on  sudden  emer- 


Kjtowing  that  one  of  the  female  sevants  had  gone  ill 
to  bed,  and  concluding  that  the  housekeeper,  thinking 
her  worse,  had  come  to  procure  what  might  give  her 
relief,  Mabel  advanced  to  offer  advice  or  assistance, 
bat  stopped  abruptly  on  the  threshold,  alarmed  at  what 
suet  her  view.  Directly  opposite  to  her,  against  the 
wall  on  the  farther  side  of  the  inner  room,  was  an  old 
Indian  cabinet,  and  before  this,  with  their  backs  to- 
wards her,  stood  two  men  enveloped  in  foul-weather 
ooetv,  and  large  slouched  hats.  Her  noiseless  tread 
had  not  disturbed  them,  and  their  occupation  was  con- 
tinued without  pause  or  interruption.  The  cabinet  was 
Open,  and  paper  after  paper  was  put  hastily  aside,  till 
One  compartment,  the  third  from  the  right  band,  was 
•toured.  Into  this  one  put  his  hand  :*— a  loud  snap  and 
grating,  as  if  from  the  opening  of  a  secret  drawer,  was 
heard :  and  there  was  a  movement  at  of  triumph  in  the 
opener  and  his  companion,  but  neither  spoke.  8ome 
Crticle  was  withdrawn  from  the  recess,  and  the  tight, 
a  dark  lantern,  trimmed  to  allow  them  to  have  a  clearer 
view  of  the  treasure.  The  taller  of  the  two,  taking  it 
from  the  first  discoverer,  held  it  before  the  brightened 
light  in  exultation.  The  sleeve  of  his  coat  "had  been 
pushed  back,  probably  to  leave  the  hand  with  freer 


dearly  dennedV-a  shape  so  singulsr,  as,  once  seen  in 
flttch  a  position,  to  leave  no  possibility  of  its  ever  being 
forgotten  ;  independent  of  a  large  scar  of  peculiar  ap- 
pearance on  the  under  side  of  the  wrist,  in  nearly  as 
strong;  relief  as  the  band  itself. 

Mabel's  eyes  were  fixed  on  these  mysterious  strangers 
through  the  ftscination  of  fear:— she  did  not  scream- 
she  made  no  attempt  to  depart— she  appeared  deprived 
ef  all  power  save  to  watch  their  movements,— a  sort 
Of  mechanical  watching,  for  she  had  no  clear  sense  of 
jrhat  she  looked  on,  or  what  she  feared;  but  look  she 
did,— and  that  hand  with  its  scar  haunted  her  dreams 
and  waking  thoughts  for  weeks— nay,  months.  Hither- 
to the  strangers  had  stood  so  exactly*oppo/ite,  that  not 
even  the  outline  of  a  Ace  had  met  her  view ;  but  at 
this  moment  one  turned  towards  her.  His  companion, 
touted  by  his  start,  did  the  same,  and  four  glaring  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  gleaming  the  more  fiercely  from 
everv  other  feature  being  completely  hid  by  a  masking 
ef  black  crape. 

8he  would  have  screamed— she  would  have  fled; 
but,  overcome  by  fear,  the  scream  was  but  a  low  moan 
— Hhe  fleeing  but  an  aimless  totter :  the  candle  in  her 
band  flared^up  for  a  moment,  showing  her  figure  more 
dhnxncily,  then  died  away  in  darkness.  She  saw  those 


fearful  beings  come  towards  her ;  but  before  they  could 
reach  her,  she  had  sunk  insensible  upon  the  floor. 

The  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  the  son  wss 
shining  brightlv,  when  Mabel  woke  on  the  following 
morning  from  her  heavv  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  She 
tried  to  raise  her  head  from  the  pillow,  but  it  sank  back 
again  on  the  instant,  aS  a  dnll  weight  without  the  power 
of  volition.  The  eyes  refused  to  remain  unclosed  J 
there  was  a  subduing  pain  about  the  temples,  and  a 
weariness  and  weakness  that  forbade  exertion.  Giving 
op  the  attempt  to  rise,  she  endeavoured  to  recall  and 
comprehend  the  past;  but  there  was  a  strange  and 
painful  confusion  m  her  ideas  and  recollections.  The 
circumstance  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  in  her  memory 
was  that  the  least  reconcilable  with  her  present  situ- 
ation. She  fancied  that  she  had  felt  the  glaring  of 
fiery  eyes  upon  her,  gleaming  out  from  blackened 
faces,  as  she  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  father's 
dressing-room;  but  here  she  was  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, lying  on  her  own  bed,  without  any  knowledge 
of  how  she  had  returned  thither,  supposing  that  the 
frightful  sight  had  been  a  reality,  and  not  a  dream* 
Again  raising  her  head  gently,  and  supporting  it  with 
her  hand,  she  noted  all  things  round  to  satisfy  herself 
if  those  eyes  had  really  glared  upon  her.  Everything 
in  her  apartment  was  just  as  usual,  except  that  the 
candlestick,  which  she  thought  had  fallen  from  her 
hands  in  the  dressing-room,  was  not  placed  where  she 
usually  placed  it :  but  that  was  a  trifling  change,  which 
she  might  herself  have  made  unheedunrly.  Another 
peculiar  circumstance  was,  that  she  still  retained  her 
morning  dress,  whilst  her  auburn  hair,  unconfined  by 
a  cap,  floated  over  her  brow  and  throat  in  wild  disor- 
der. To  account  for  this,  she  had  some  confused  re- 
membrance of  having  thrown  herself  on  the  bed,  rather 
to  abut  out  painful  thoughts  than  to  sleep ;  and,  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  she  might  unconsciously 
have  fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

Her  head  became  more  painful  from  the  exertion  of 
thought— her  eyes  less  willing  to  remain  unclosed ;  and 
yielding  to  the  drowsiness  which  oppressed  her,  sbe 
again  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep.  Her  dreams  were  a 
strange  medley  of  all  wild  ana  horrible  things.  She 
started  from  her  sleep  in  fear  for  which  she  could  not 
account,  and  springing  from  the  bed,  tried  to  reach  the 
window.  An  indistinct  murmur  sounded  in  her  ears; 
but  whether  a  reality  or  not,  she  could  not  tell,  from 
the  unusual  confusion  in  her  mind-  A  mysterious 
dread  was  on  her ; — she  turned  from  side  to  side  at 
fancied  sights  and  sounds,  as  one  under  the  influence 
of  opium.  The  dull  pain  in  her  temples  became  more 
acute,  and  one  aide  could  scarcely  bear  the  slightest 
touching  of  her  hand,  whilst  the  indistinct  monnar 
grew  louder  and  louder; — it  seemed  almost  beneath 
her  window.  She  sank  on  a  chair,  and  closing  her 
eyes,  listened  more  intently.  There  was  the  tramp- 
ling of  many  feet— the  mingling  of  many  voices— the 
harsh  tones  of  manhood,  and  the  gentler  ones  of  wo- 
man, mixed  with  the  shrill  notes  of  childhood — all,  as 
it  seemed  to  her  bewildered  mind,  denoting  some  sad 
event,  some  cause  for  indignation  or  lament*  thoojzh 
no  one  word  came  so  distinctly  on  her  ear  as  to  enable 
her  to  guess  at  the  source  of  this  woful  strain.  She 
thought  of  the  blood  on  her  hand,  and,  in  the  desperate 
agony  of  fear,  sprang  to  the  window,  and  clinging  for 
support  to  the  iron  staunchion,  looked  down  upon  the 
crowd  below. 

Her  hearing  had  not  deceived  her— men,  women, 
and  children— the  whole  population  of  the  village- 
were  mingled  in  wild  confusion,  some  uttering  excla- 
mations of  sorrow— some  of  indignation,— all  evidently 
moved  and  agitated  by  an  unlooked-for  horror. 

In  the  centre  of  the  advancing  crowd*  toward* 
which  ail  eyes  were  occasionally  turned,  was  a  rude 
litter,  borne  by  four  strong  men,  partly,  and  only 
partly,  concealed  by  a  cloak  thrown  carelesaU  over  U. 
Close  beside,  uncovered,  his  hair  disordered,  his  hands 
bound;  and  guarded  by  wrathful  villagers,  walked  a 
young  man  of  graceful  figure  and  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance, though  his  cheek  wss  deathlv^paie  from  fear 
or  remo 


ce,  though  bis  cheek  wss  deaUUy  pale  trom  tear 
norse— from  grief  or  shame.    The  taunts  and 
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insults  of  hit  guard  were  borne  to  silence— his  eyes 
were  beat  on  the  ground)  end  how  much  he  wee 
moved  wee  only  shown  by  an  occasional  shudder. 

Mabel  looked  down  from  her  window  on  the  young 
man— it  was  Edward  Elton  1  An  unsteady  movement 
of  the  bearers,  and  a  sudden  gust,  threw  aside  the 
tloak  which  concealed  the  dead  man's  face.  8he 
looked  on  him  whom  they  bore— it  was  her,  father ! 
Her  maid  rushed  into  the  room  at  the  moment,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  dont  look  out  I  I  am  come  to  beg 
you  not  to  look  oat.  Master  was  found  in  the  road 
murdered,  and  they  are  bringing  him  home." 

The  corpse  and  the  prisoner  bad  passed  from  her 
sight,  and  Mabel,  turning  from  the  window,  stared  on 
the  speaker,  aa  if  asking  the  meaning  of  the  vision.' 

The  girl,  though  trembling  at  her  wild  look,'repeat- 
ed  her  words  and  accents  or  alarm. 

"  Yea,  ma'am ;  it  is  all  trne !  Master  wee  found 
murdered ;  and  they  have  brought  him  home,  and  the 
wicked  murderer  too— Mr.  Elton:  and  they  say  he 
Will  be  hanged  for  certain :— that  is  some  comfort !» 
added  the  girl  with  an  hysterical  sob. 

Mabel's  eyes  had  gleamed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and 
lathe  girl  concluded,  she  gave  a  sadden  spring  towards 
her ;  bnt  the  weakness  of  the  body  foiled  the  delirium 
of  the  mind.  The  girl  screamed ,  cowering  before  her ; 
but  instead  of  seising  her,  aa  had  appeared  to  be  her 
first  intention,  Mabel  burst  into  a  wild  unearthly  laugh, 
and  sank  senseless  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Weeks  passed  before  Mabel  was  strong  enough  to 
leave  her  room;  the  delirium  of  the  first  few  days  had 
loug  since  been  subdued,  but  it  had  left  her  weak  and 
nervous,  to  a  pitiable  degree.  She  no  longer  yielded 
to  violent  bursts  of  agony  that  threatened  instant  dis- 
solution j  but  there  was  a  settled  grief— a  foarfulness 
—a  feeling  of  horror—which  time  Ead  not  eradicated. 
Sometimes  daring  her  delirium  she  would  address  fid* 
ward  Elton  in  accents  of  tenderness  sometimes,  bid 
him  depart,  as  if  the  thought  of  hie  presence  was  too 
great  a  grief  and  horror  to  be  bone,  though  she  ap- 
peared to  entertain  no  settled  conviction  of  his  guilt. 

The  answers  received  to  the  inquiries  which  she 
made  of  her  attendants,  were  all  calculated  to  prove 
•hat  Edward  Elton,  and  none  bat  Edward  Elton,  war 
the  murderer. 

The  squireM  corpse  was  found  early  in  the  morning, 
by  Dawkias  and  another  man,  on  their  way  to  market, 
who  eaw  Edward  Elton  dran  the  body  to  the  side  of 
the  road  ami  search  his  'pockets.  On  their  approach 
he  started  op,  looked  round  for  a  moment,  and  then 
darted  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  pursued  by  Daw- 
kins  and  his  companion,  who  had  recognised  the  body 
at  a  glance,  and  were  eager  to  secure  the  murderer; 
Dawkms  called  on  him  by  name  to  stop,  bat  the  young 
man  only  increased  his  speed,  and  would  have  out- 
stripped his  pursuers,  bad  he  not  fallen  from  treading 
on  a  rolling  stone  whilst  descending  a  hill,  which  en- 
abled Dawkms  to  come  up  and  secure  him.  On  being 
taxed  with  the  murder,  the  young  man  admitted  the 
fact,  offering  Dawkine  a  large  sum  to  let  him  50  s  bat 
the  bribe  being  refused,  he  denied  the  crime  with  pre- 
tended indignation  on  the  approach  of  his  second  pur- 
aner,  though  they  had  clearly  seen  him  rifling  the  de- 
ceased, whilst  his  hand  and  clothes  were  dabbled  in 
hie  blood.  Dawkms  and  his  companion  brought  him 
to  the  Grange,  together  with  the  body,  to  await  the 
verdict  of  a  coroner's  inquest.  None  of  the  property 
of  the  deceased  was  found  upon  him :  but  his  own 
pocket-book  was  discovered  lying  by  the  body,  sup* 
poeed  to  have  fallen  out  whilst  he  was  stooping  down 
to  search  it,  and  in  that  pocket-book  was  a  violent 
letter,  filled  with  strong  expressions  against  the  Con- 
yerses  ;— eo  strong,  that  many  thought  it  would  render 
the)  writer  open  to  the  charge  of  having  been  the  insti- 


gator of  the  murder.  It  had  no  date,  and  the  post-mars) 
had  been  torn  off  or  obliterated :  but  it  was  directed 
to  "  Edward  Elton,"  and  signed  —"Your  Father." 

The  body  was  still  warm  when  found— -life  could  not 
have  been  long  extinct.  A  ball  bad  passed  through 
the  arm,  lodging  in  the  side ;  and  there  were  marks  of 
violence  about  the  neck  and  chest.  There  appeared 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  throwing  the  body  into  a 
quarry  near  which  the  murder  had  been  committed  J 
why  that  intention  had  been  abandoned  the  murderer 
could  alone  explain:  and  Edward  Elton  would  say 
nothing  on  the  subject,  penristing  in  his  innocence* 
though  refusing  to  tell  where  he  had  spent  the  preced- 
ing day  and  night.  The  squire's  horse  was  found  gran* 
rag  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  young  man  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail  to  take  his  trial  for  wuful  murder  at'the 
next  assizes,  without  one  friend  to  cheer  or  counte- 
nance Irhn;  loaded  with  abase  and  insult— execrated 
by  the  whole  county.  His  pretended  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  Mr.  Conyers  was  but  an  aggravation  of  hie 
guilt— hia  earnest  inquiries  as  to  how  Miss  Conyers 
bore  the  shock  was  an  irreparable  insult.  J 

Edward  Elton  had  departed  to  the  jaH  amidst  the 
hooting  and  hate  of  the  villagers— the  kind-hearted 
square  was  laid  in  the  family-vault— yet  Mabel  knew 
not  of  either  till  days  afterwards.  He  who  had  been 
speeding  homeward,  rich  in  the  love  of  the  young  and 
true,  to  obtain  the  proofs  that  should  win  him  her  hand 
and  redeem  his  honour,  waa  in  a  dreary  cell,  hemmed 
in  by  strong  stone  walls. 

He  who  and  marked  out  plant  for  his  future  life— 
who  had  resolved  on  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do— 
who  had  thought  to  rejoice  in  the  love  of  his  children— 
was  a  mouldering  corpse  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
with  the  worm  for  hie  fellow,  and  the  cold  earth  for 
his  bed. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  intelligence  received 
by  Mabel  in  answer  to  her  questions.  She  made  no 
remark— her  face  was  hid  as  she  asked,  and  convoie- 
ive  shudders  alone  spoke  her  agony.  A  relapse  wae 
the  consequence,  and  Mr.  Horton  insisted  on  the  sub- 
ject not  being  discussed,  should  she  again  enter  on  it. 

She  had  very  few  acquaintances— the  neighbourhood 
was  so  scattered, the  road  so  bad,  she  so  shy;  and  she* 
had  no  friend.  Lady  Barrett  sent  to  inquire— even 
asked  her  to  her  house,  on  the  plea  of  her  engagement 
to  her  son's  hut  this  of  coarse  Mabel  declined,  stat- 
ing that  no  engagement  did,  or  could  exist;  and  her 
haughty  ladyship  made  no  renewal  of  her  offer.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Dunfsford  de- 
clined it  for  her,  at  her  desire;  and  but  for  him  she 
would  have  stood  alone  in  the  world,  without  one 
friend  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  aid  or  counsel. 
On  account  of  his  long  friendship  for  Mr.  Conyers,  he 
had  been  sent  for  immediately  after  the  murder,  and 
made  io  delay  in  coming  to  the  Grange,  where  he  had 
remained  ever  since,  or  with  such  brief  absence  onlr 
as  bis  own  affairs  or  those  of  the  deceased  required:. 
By  the  squire's  wiH,  dated  soon  after  his  sister's  death, 
Domaford  was  left  his  executor  and  Mabel's  guardian : 
and  no  executor  or  guardian  could  be  more  lesJoue 
and  judicious  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties*  Young 
Philip  Conyers  was  joined  with  him  in  these  offices— 
but  he  came  not. 

The  farm,  the  household,  Mabel's  comfort,  were  all 
looked  into  and  arranged  with  a  judgment,  kindness 
and  good  fooling  not  to  be  surpassed.  Many  of  the 
idle  retainors  were  dismissed,  but  dismissed  without 
awakening  those  feelings  of  anger  that  a  rash  inno- 
vator would  have  occasioned.    Mabel's  personal  at- 

vulage,  wh< 


.whose 


tendant  (a  simple,  ignorant  girl  from  the  w  . 
.abrupt  announcement  had  done  such  evil),  wae  re- 
placed by  one  selected  by  himself,  who  proved  the 
Wisdom  of  his  choice  by  her  judicious  nursing.  Nor 
did  he  show  his  fitness  for  the  offices  assigned  him  in 
matters  of  business  only;  he  was  equally  judicious  in 
matters  of  fooling.  He  removed  from  Mabel's  view, 
and  avoided  the  mention  of,  all  that  might  renew  her 
anguish ;  and  without  checking  her  burst  of  passionate 
sorrow  op  their  first  meeting,  or  shocking  the  grief  of 
the  bereaved  by  chilling  arguments,  he  succeeded,  by 
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sympathising  with  her,  In  calming  her  emotion,  and 
leading  her  mind  to  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Conyers  had  no  near  relatives:  with  distant 
ones,  o>  those  of  hia  wife,  since  the  death  of  her  two 
brother*,  he  had  for  years  held  little  intercourse.  The 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  whom  Mabel  would  hare 
tamed  for  support  and  consolation,  was  one  of  that 
class,  now  happily  nearly  extinct,  who,  entering  the 
church  solely  for  its  emolument  and  fancied  leisure, 
with  a  strong  distaste  for  its  holy  duties,  satisfied  his 
conscience  by  performing  the  serrice  once  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  hurrying  through  the  necessary  christenings, 
marriages  and  burials ;  spending  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
hunting,  shooting,  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  To 
whom,  therefore,  could  Mabel  look  but  to  Mr.  Durns- 
fordV-ever  kind,  ever  considerate;  sharing  her  sorrow, 
trying  to  promote  her  good  and  pleasure  f  To  him, 
then,  she  turned  with  something  of  the  feelings  of  a 
child  towards  a  parent,  mingling  duty  with  her  esteem, 
considering  him  as  the  guardian  appointed  by  her  fhth- 
er.  8he  loved-  him  for  his  pale  cheek,  and  the  tears 
the  shed  at  their  first  meeting  after  her  sad  loss.  No 
one  could  doubt  the  shock  which  the  death  of  his  old 
friend  had  occasioned— he  had  never  completely  re- 
covered it :  he  still  shrank  from  touching  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 

B v  her  father's  will,  Mabel  was  to  receive  two  thou- 
sand pounda,  independent  of  her  aunt's  legacy  to  dou- 
ble that  amount,  should  her  brother  return  ;  if  not,  the 
entail  having  run  out,  she  was  to  inherit  the  whole 
property  ;  taking  possession  on  coming  of  age,  or  mar- 
rying with  Dumsfbrd's  consent  The  estate  was  lia- 
ble to  some  heavy  charges,  besides  the  four  thousand 
pounds  due  to  the  late  Miss  Convert,  and  bequeathed 
to  Mabel,  and  of  which  the  interest  had  alone  been 
paid;  but  by  judicious  management,  Mr.  Durnsford 
wss  convinced  that  his  ward  would  be  no  mean  heiress, 
should  her  brother's  return,  so  long  delayed,  never 
occur.  However  unlimited  in  his  power  as  guardian, 
he  had  hitherto  made  a  point  of  consulting  Mabel  on 
every  point  on  which  she  could  have  a  wish  or  feeling 
—partly  to  withdraw  her  from  those  gloomy  thoughts 
that  were  preying  on  her  mind,  wearing  hope  and  life 


away;  partly  from  the  •pleasure  he  had  ever  found  in 

plying  with  her  desires,  listening  to  her  low  sweet 

voice,  and  meeting  her  grateful  smile.    Hitherto  the 


interest  he  had  excited  by  a  detail  of  his  arrangements 
had  been  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name ; 
for  he  had  cautiously  avoided  all  mention  of  what 
would  too  strongly  move  her  by  its  connection  with  the 

Seat — it  had  been  a  passive  rather  than  active  interest; 
'she  had  assented,  and  smiled  her  thanks,  it  had  been 
only  not  to  appear  ungracious.  In  spite  of  her  efforts, 
her  manner  was  listless,  her  smile  feint  and  forced,  her 
voice,  though  sweet,  monotonous  j  there  was  generally 
no  energy  in  look  or  tone,  but  occasionally  t  wild 
light  would  come  into  her  dull  eye,  and  she  would 
start  and  gase  anxiously  round  or  up  into  his  face,  ae 
if  with  some  desire  never  revealed  and  never  realised. 

8he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  pare 
and  silent,  Mr.  Durnsford  sitting  beside  her,  as  he  so 
often  did,  his  face  partly  hid  from  her  observation, 
whilst  hers  was  folly  exposed  to  his..  She  was  better 
than  she  had  been  since  her  father's  death,  and  after 
a  few  desultory  remarks,  her  guardian  ventured  to 
touch  on  topics  of  deeper  interest. 

"  You  are  the  most  obedient  and  confiding  of  wards, 
dear  Mabel,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so ;  al- 
ways ending  our  consultations  with  the  flattering  words 
— *  I  leave  all  to  you,  in  whom  I  so  fully  confide;'  but 
■till  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  acting  on  some  occasions  with- 
out your  express  concurrence,  lest  I  should  unwitting- 
ly cross  your  wishes.  I  fear  to  pain  you  by  thus  refer- 
ring to  your  opinion ;  but  you  will  bear  with  me  should 
I  weary  or  agitate  you,  knowing  that  I  would  not  will- 
ingly do  either.  I  have  received  this  morning  a  hand- 
some offer  for  the  hunters,  which  will  of  course  be 
useless  to  you.    Have  I  your  sanction  to  — f" 

"  Sell  nothing  of  hisi  Make  no  traffic  of  aught  he 
loved  or  prised  1"  interrupted  Mabel  with  t  quivering 
lip* 


"  I  understand— I  admire  the  feeling,**  replied  her 
guardian,  his  own  voice  echoing  the  unsteadiness  of 
hers;  "but  they 'are  useless  to  you  expensive  to 
keep ;  it  is  a  pity  they  should  remain  idle,  fine  ani- 
mals as  they  are.  What  would  you  that  I  should  do 
with  them  f" 

"  Keep  them  on  as  though  as  at  present.  Should 
my  brother  return,  they  will  be  his ;  if  not,  I  shall  give 
them  away.  They  are  useless  to  me,  but  he  took 
pleasure  in  them;  and  I  repeat,  there  must  be  no 
traffic  in  what  he  loved.    The  same  with  the  dogs. 


Keep  those  he  prised— let  the  rest  go  if  you  will;  but 
get  them  kind  masters.    If  you  talk  of 


the  money  left  by  my  dear  aunt." 

"  I  will  not  argue,  but  comply,"  replied  Mr.  Dome* 
ford,  after  a  moment's  pause  of  surprise  at  her  un- 
wonted decision  of  tone  and  purpose. 

Her  words  had  been  scarcely  audible  from  her  fal- 
tering voice,  and  she  spoke  quickly  lest  she  should 
become  unable  to  apeak  at  all;  still,  this  unusual 
promptness  and  energy— this  resolving  without  con- 
sulting him,  showed  either  some  new  sad  unexpected 
development  of  character,  or  that  affection  could  over- 
rule her  dependence  and  timidity. 

"Fury  waa  not  included  in  this  arrangement— of 
coarse  you  hsve  no  objection  to  part  with  him  T"  Hie 
tone  and  manner  were  indifferent,  but  his  keen  eye 
was  on  her,  though  she  ssw  it  not. 

Mabel  started  at  the  name  r  and  answered  more  ab- 
ruptly and  hurriedly  than  before.  "  Fury  is  mine,  Mr. 
Durnsford,  and  cannot  be  parted  with.  Old  Ned  heard 
him  given  to  me  f  and  I  will  thank  you  to  issue  orders 
that  no  one  else  shall  touch  him,"  she  added,  as  if  fear- 
ful he  should  dispute  her  power  over  him. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  she  ceased 
speaking,  but  the  tears  forced  their  way  though  her 
slender  fingers.  Mr.  Durnsford  turned  aside,  answer- 
ing gravely  and  coldly,  "  All  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

A  long  silence  succeeded.  Mr.  Durnsford  rose, 
walked  to  the  window,  and  then  resumed  his  seat, 
Mabel  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Will  you,  Mr.  Durnsford,  before  you  dispose  of  the 
dogs,  select  two  for  yourself  ss  a  mark— -a  very  alight 
mark  of  my  gratitude.  Tou  will  prise  them  for  other 
than  their  worth,  and  it  will  please  sse  to  knew  them 
yours.  I  will  replace  them,  should  my  brother  require 
it.  Do  not  refuse  me,  or  I  shall  fear  having  offended 
you." 

"  Offended  me,  sweet  Mabel  f  that  cannot  be  (  I  am 
only  moved  to  mark  your  grief.  Would  that  I  could 
see  you  as  of  old  1" 

"  That  can  never  be !"  she  replied  witUsjfae  ealnmess 
of  despair— the  despair  of  the  young  and  gentle,  who, 
not  compelled  to  exertion,  and  as  yet  untaught  by  ex- 
perience of  the  power  of  time  to  soothe,  believe  in  the 
eternity  of  sorrow. 

"  Not  so  1  you  hsve  wealth  and  youth ;  and  I  hept> 
health  may  be  shortly  sdded  to  your  blessings.  Yoe 
are  not  alone  in  the  world— not  useless  nelplese : 
others  will  look  to  you  for  succour,  and  for  soothing. 
ShaU  they  look  in  vain  t" 

She  was  silent,  but  not  unmoved.  Mr.  Durnsford 
wss  skilled  in  reading  hearts— he  knew  how  to  strike 
the  note  to  which  her  gentle  nature  would  respond, 
•and  continued— "  Yours  will  be  no  narrow  circle,  no 
bounded  sphere  of  good :  sorrow  teaches  the  heart ;  it 
teaches  how  to  soothe ;  and  in  consoling  others,  the 
kind  and  the  gentle  forget  that  they  too  have  wounds 
which  require  healing.  It  is  not  in  your  nature  to  grieve 
those  who  love  you,  by  yielding  to  a  gloom  that  is  eat- 
ing life  away,  as  the  worm  eats  away  the  rose 5— a  gloom 
that  must  incapacitate  you  from  fulfilling  those  offices 
of  kindness  to  the  many  who  will  most  probably  look 
up  to  you  for  aid  or  protection,  and  which  I  know  you 
will  consider  it  your  duty  to  afford.  You  are  yet  new 
to  suffering,  end  cannot  understand  that  time  and  occu- 
pation bring  relief :— I  have  seen  more  years,  and  hnve 
noted  sorrow  pass  away  as  a  cloud,  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  It  will  not  be  so  with  you— I  would  not  that  it 
should  \  but  isitrightto  reject  all  consolation,a^clisqt 
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tenacious]?  to  suffering  T  Ton  should  exert  yourself, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  you." 

"  I  may  not  dispute  with  you  I  I  cannot  argue — I 
only  feel !  Do  not  chide  me ;  there  is  a  terror  over 
me  I  cannot  drive  away.  I  would  thank  you,  but  I  have 
not  words.    But  for  you,  I  should  be  desolate  indeed 1" 

The  hand  held  out  trembled  not  more  than  that  which 
pressed  it.  This  sympathy  was  a  fresh  link  between 
them ;  but  though  touched  by  feer  manner,  he  did  not 
change  his  purpose. 

"  I  ask  no  thanks— but  shall  my  friendship  and  ser- 
vice, which  you  so  much  overrate,  plead  in  vain  ?" 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?"  asked  Mabel,  relapsing  into 
her  usual  listlessness, 

"  I  wish  you  to  seek  health  and  peace  in  change  of 
air  and  scene ;  you  can  scarcely  gain  them  here." 

"  I  cannot !  I  will  not !"  she  exclaimed  with  an  en- 
ergy and  wildness  that  startled  and  displeased  him. 

There  was  a  touch  of  reproof  in  his  reply. 

"  I  am  no  rigid  guardian,  Miss  Conyers,  that  you 
need  speak  so  strongly:  and,  urging  nothing  save  for 
your  good,  I  still  hope  to  win  your  consent.  Why  lin- 
ger here,  feeding  with  sights  and  sounds  the  grief  that 
is  wasting  mind  and  body  ?  It  is  selfish !— it  is  sinful  1 
—Seek  health  and  peace  in  a  new  scene." 

"  There  is  no  health  or  peace  for  me,  here  er  else- 
where !     New  scenes  would  but  increase  my  gloom." 

«*  At  least  try." 

*'  No,  no,  let  me  remain  1" 

4t  As  a  friend,  as  a  guardian,  as  one  deeply  interested 
fn  your  good,  I  must  still  urge  compliance.  In  all  else 
I  have  yielded :  but  now,  when  even  life  may  be  at 
stake,  I  must  be  firm." 

"  Ahd  what  is  life  to  me  t»  exclaimed  Mabel,  with 
her  former  startling  energy;  « I  cannot  go  till—" 

««  Till  when  f"  he  inquired,  for  she  paused  abruptly ; 
-—but  she  changed  the  wording  of  her  answer. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  where  he  lies— till  then  I  could 
not  go  in  peace." 

"  This  is  but  nourishing  your  sorrow  till  U  grows  a 
•in." 

She  shook  her  "head. 

"  I  will  not  chide — I  will  not  forbid  ;  you  shall  have 

four  way  in  this,  and  then  you  will  consent  to  mine, 
did  not  mean  that  you  should  go  to-day,  or  to-mor- 
row ;  but  in  a  week  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  endure 
the  trial,— since  you  will  haw  it  so,  and  then  we  will 
*  try  different  air,"  he  added,  soothingly,  alarmed  at  her 
increasing  agitation. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you:  I  cannot  go  even  then." 
'   "And  why  not  f "  ho  asked  with  a  vexation  which  he 
wan  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  «  Why  not  f"  he  repeated 
a.  little  impatiently,  as  she  hid  her  Ace  in  her  hands, 
bat  no  reply,  f* 

"  I  will  abide  here,  at  least  till—" 
"  Till  when,  Miss  Conyers  f"  bending  towards  her 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  her  low  unsteady  tones,  broken 
by  sobs. 

"  Till  the  time  appointed— till  after  it  shall  be  proved 
who  made  me  an  orphan."         • 

Mr.  Durnsford  started  from  his  seat  at  this  unlooked- 
for  announcement,  and  paced  the  room  in  strong  emo- 
tion. Mabel  hid  her  face  more  closely,  and  her  sobs 
came  quicker— louder.  When  her  guardian  again 
took  his  seat  beside  her,  his  cheek  was  as  the  cheek  of 
the  dead;  but  there  was  a  contraction  of  the  brow,  and 
a  sternness  of  resolve  in  look  and  tone,  belonging  only 
to  the  living. 

"  I  did  not  expect  this,  Mabel,  thoogh  it  may  be 
natural.  No  wonder  you  should  wish  that  one  so  kind, 
no  noble,  should  be  avenged ;  that  heartlessness  and 
cruelty  so  barbarous  should  meet  its  punishment :  but 
I  would  have  spared  you  by  absence  those  details  which 
mast  increase  your  anguish." 

<<  I  meant  not  that,"  said  Mabel,  falteringly:  "I 
seek  no  vengeance,  though  justice  should  be  done ;  I 
would  only  be  assured  that  the  innocent  suffer  not 
wrongfully." 

«<  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,"  and  Mr.  Durns- 
ford epoke  with  sternness. 
For  some  moments  Mabel  was  silent— ber  sobs  were 
6 


hushed,  but  her  whole  frame  shook ;  then  damping  her 
hands,  she  looked  wildly  and  pleadingly  in  his  face  as 
she  exclaimed : 

"Oh  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  guilty  1  anything  but 
that  I" 

Mr.  Durnsford  turned  awayabruptly,  and  Mabel  sank 
back,  shocked  at  the  silence  meant  to  crush  her  hopes.  * 
After  a  while  she  spoke  again,  but  to  herself  rather  than 
her  companion;  yet  even  then  fearing  to  utter  all  her 
thoughts. 

"  No  f  he  is  not  guilty ! — He  cannot  be  a——" 

"Murderer!"  said  Durnsford,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
closing  her  sentence  with  an  abruptness  at  variance 
with  his  usual  manner  to  his  ward.  He  might  think  it 
a  real  kindness,  though  an  apparent  cruelty,  thus  to 
destroy  delusive  hopes. 

"  You  do  not  say  he  is  V9 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide."  replied  her  guardian, 
in  tones  not  more  steady  than  her  own :  "  appearances 
are  fearfully  against  him ;  and  the  most  charitable  can 
only  say — I  hope  he  may  be  cleared.  You  heard  his 
parting;  words— you  saw  his  parting  looks— and  may 
better  judge  than  those  who  saw  not,  and  who  heard 
not" 

Mabel  shuddered ;  for  she  remembered  still  more 
fearful  looks,  and  words  unknown  to  him;  but  she 
made  no  remark,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  Young  blood  is  hot— too  hot :  it  does  that  in  a 
moment  which  years  of  remorse  cannot  obliterate  or 
atone  for :  his  spirit  was  high,  and  his  father's  letter 
calculated  to  inflame  and  spur  him  on  to  vengeance ; 
you  yosrself  saw  the  effect  of  the  perusal  of  that  letter 
—he  forgot  that  he  was  not  alone." 

« I  would  know  the  contents  of  that  letter." 

"  Why  dwell  on  what  can  only  agitate  you  f  Let 
us  drop  the  painful  subject." 

"  Bear  with  me  !  I  must  hear  them." 

"  You  rule  me,  Mabel,  as  though  I  were  a  child;  and 
not  for  your  good  I  fear.  These  are  the  words— I  noted 
them  in  my  pocket  book : 


"  '  Can  the  child  of  my  hopes  and  cares  dwell  in 
friendship  with  one  of  my  deadly  foes  ?  Will  he  sit 
at  his  side  t  Will  he  smile  on  his  child  ?  Can  he  for 
whom  alone  I  lived— bearing  my  weight  of  woe  for 
weary  years— can  he  grasp  that  hand  in  kindness 
which  poured  insult  upon  me  ?  Let  him  fly  from  the 
deceiver !  let  him  not  remain  one  moment  longer  be- 
neath his  roof  I  Rather  let  him  upbraid  him  with  my 
wrongs— and  avenge  them.  Hold  no  friendship  with 
Philip  Conyers.  Look  on  him  as  on  an  -enemy.  Shun 
him  and  his  as  you  would  a  pestilence— if  you  would 
not  incur  the  curse  of 

" « You*  Paths*.' 

"  Such  are  the  words,  without  date  or  signature. — 
I  would  have  spared  you  this ;  but  you  would  not  be 
spared.  .  Believe  me,  absence  for  a  time  will  bring  re- 
lief." 

"  But  he  asserted  his  innocence,"  said  Mabel,  answer- 
ing more  to  her  own  thoughts  than  her  companion's 
words. 

"  It  would  be  Worse  than  madness  to  admit  his  guilt 
at  present ;  but  in  his  first  alarm  at  his  detection  be 
admitted  it  to  Dawkins." 

"  I  have  no  good  opinion  of  Dawkins,"  said  Mabel, 
quickly. 

"  Of  course  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for  this  dis- 
trust, or  you  would  not  feel  it ;  but  he  has  ever  been 
counted  honest,  and  was  much  attached  to  his  noble 
master." 

"  Who  were  those  men  in  the  dressing-room  on  that 
very  night  T"  asked  Mabel  abruptly,  pursuing  her  own 
train  of  thought  without  heeding  her  companion's  re- 
mark, or  the  simplicity  of  expecting  that  he  could  give 
an  answer. 

Again  was  Mr.  Durnsford  startled.  There  were  so 
many  points  in  her  present  conduct  at  total  variance 
with  her  late  listlessness  and  silence  and  former  timi- 
dity, that  he  knew  not  how  to  frame  his  answers :  for 
this  last  question  particularly  he  was  unprepared — it 
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was  most  distressing,  yet  an  answer  most  be  given,  for 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Can  you  surmise  ?"  she  demanded,  turning  hastily 
towards  him. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  any  men,  sweet  Mabel ;  we  will 
talk  of  other  things ;"  he  replied,  looking  away  from 
her  wild  gaze. 

"  No  I  we  will  not  talk  of  other  things,"  she  said 
with  a  resolution  not  to  be  withstood :  "  I  ask  you  who 
they  could  be  I — why  they  were  there  T" 

"  You  ssk  what  is  neither  needful  nor  possible  to  an- 
swer. You  heard  and  saw  many  things  after  that  shock 
which  none  saw  or  heard  beside ;  and  the  delusions  of 
delirium  linger  long  when  the  body  has  not  regained  its 
strength." 

"  It  was  before  the  shock— it  was  no  delusion  of 
delirium,"  she  replied  more  resolutely,  impatient  at 
his  incredulous  smile.  * 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  Mabel :— but  why  speak  more 
of  them  ?    They  did  you  no  harm — forget  them." 

He  spoke  with  the  soothing  gentleness  and  incredu- 
lous submission  so  provoking  to  one  who  feels  that  the 
point  yielded  in  compassion  is  fact,  not  fancy. 

"  When  I  name  this  subject,  all  look,  and  speak, 
and  shake  their  heads  as  though  my  senses  wandered, 
I  am  nnder  no  delusion,  as  you  think:  it  was  no  mere 
fancy.  I  saw — I  felt  them  clearly.  I  saw  two  men 
with  blackened  faces  standing  before  the  cabinet— I 
felt  their  eyes  like  burning  coals  upon  me — they  ad- 
vanced—the scream  died  on  my  lips— I  know  no  more 
distinctly.  I  woke  in  my  apartment  the  next  morning; 
how  I  came  there— why  they  spared  me, I  cannot  tell: 
but  when  I  woke,  my  senses  were  confused ;  some 
heavy  evil  seemed  upon  me.  I  tried  to  think ;  but  my 
thoughts  were  as  a  wild  maze  without  path  or  order. 
I  have  felt  something  like  it  since,  when  they  sought 
to  gain  me  rest  by  opiates,  but  not  in  the  same  wild 
degree.  The  horror  of  that  night  and  of  that  morning !" 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  though  hoping,  to 
exclude  their  memory. 

"  Be  calm,  I  entreat !  I  begged  yon  not  to  speak  on 
this  subject." 

"  But  I  must  speak.  You  doubt  me  still  f  Why 
should  I  say  other  than  the  truth  f" 

"  You  would  not  deceive : — I  know  that  you  believe 
jou  saw  all  this." 

"  I  know  I  saw  it  I" 

"  So  be  it,  then  1  we  will  let  it  pass,*'  he  replied, 
yielding  to  her  importunity,  though  evidently  not  from 
conviction,  but  only  to  calm  her  agitation.  "  Suppose 
it  were  so,  it  would  matter  little ;  they  might  have  been 
two  of  the  servants,  whom,  in  your  alarm,  you  failed 
to  recognize." 

"  They  were  not  two  of  the  servants ;  they  came 
from  afar,  and  had  horsemen's  coats ;"  said  Mabel  in 
a  hollow  voice,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  that  trem- 
bled beneath  her  touch  as  she  looked  anxiously  on 
him. 

"  Ha  I  what  then  t  what  would  you  infer  ?"  he  de- 
manded hastily. 

"  It  was  that  night !— might  not  they  have  done  it  f" 

She  spoke  with  a  voice  so  strange  and  deep,  and  a 
cheek  so  pale,  yet  with  such  an  unearthly  fire  in  her 
eye,  no  wonder  that  her  guardian  stared  upon  her, 
shrinking  from  her  touch.  It  was  as  if  one  had  risen 
from  the  dead  to  accuse — her  tone  was  not  the  tone  of 
a  timid  girl. 

"  Might  it  not  be  so  f" 

**  It  might,"  he  answered,  rousing  himself  to  speak ; 
tnd  his  voice  too  was  strange  and  hollow. 

Had  he  not  truly  loved  his  friend,  when  be  was  thus 
moved  at  the  memory  of  his  death  I 

"  It  might  be  so,  though  I  see  not  the  probability. 
Have  you  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  identity  f" 

"  They  were  too  well  disguised." 

"  You  would  not  know  them  again,  then  f" 

"  Certainly  not,— unless  seen  under  something  of 
the  same  circumstances.  Yet  I  think  I  should  feel 
their  presence,  and  shudder  with  instinctive  horror." 

He  smiled  incredulously. 

"  You  did  not  hear  them  speak  f" 


"  No :  but  surely  yon  doubt  no  longer !  Could  joq 
not  make  inquiries  f  86me  one  must  have  seen  and 
heard  them  besides  me." 

"  Did  the  dogs  bark  f"  he  demanded,  abruptly,  after 
musing  for  some  moments. 

«  No !" 

"  Ha  I  Then  it  could  not  have  been  a  stranger,  but 
one  who  could  control  them  by  love  or  fear.  If  none 
of  the  servants,  I  know  but  one  who  could  hush  them 
all." 

"  Who  I"  demanded  Mabel  with  breathless  eager- 
ness. 

«  Edward  Elton." 

For  a  moment  she  appeared  subdued  by  the  answer, 
but  rallied  on  the  instant. 

"  For  what  should  he  have  been  there  P»   . 

"  You  can  answer  that  as  well  as  I : — your  father 
kept  his  money  in  that  cabinet.  Who  so  likely  to 
know  this  f  who  so  much  in  need  of  gold  as  Edward 
Elton  I" 

"  Now  shame  upon  yon,  Mr.  Durnsford,  -for  the 
thought !"  exclaimed  Mabel  Conyers,  starting  from  the 
couch,  her  pale  cheek  glowing  as  she  spoke.  "  He  it 
not  one  who  would  do  evil  for  gain.  If  he  hath  sinned 
— and  I  believe  it  not — it  was  done  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, at  the  call  of  a  false  honour." 

Mr.  Durnsford  absolulely  cowered  beneath  the  in* 
dignant  glance  of  his  ward :  but  the  glow  and  tbe 
glance  passed  away,  and  exhausted  with  the  violence 
of  her  emotion,  she  fell  back  pale  and  fainting.  He 
would  have  called  assistance,  but  she  prevented  him; 
and  the  water  brought  from  a  aide  table  enabled  bet 
to  continue  the  conversation,  agitating  as  it  was. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mabel,  if  I  pained  yon ;  but  Convert 
and  myself  were  friends  from  youth— our  regard  wai 
the  growth  of  years,  and  I  cannot  think  of  his  1ms 
with  calmness — I  cannot  judge  as  charitably  as  per- 
haps I  ought  of  one  against  whom  appearances  are  to 
very  strong.  I  may  wrong  the  young  man ;  but,  surel*, 
I  should  be  pardoned,  if  more  anxious  than  others  to 
have  justice  done  on  my  friend's  murderer.  I,  at  least, 
can  feel  no  love  for  htm  who  is  charged  with  such  a 
crime." 

The  daughter's  cheek  flushed  at  the  imputation. 

"  Can  you  think  tbe  child  feels  leas  than  the  friend  T 
Did  I  not  love  him  too?"  she  asked,  reproachfully. 

"  I  do  not — I  cannot  doubt  it:  and  yet  oar  feehnft 
are  widely  different.  I  think  only  on  having  justice 
done  upon  his  murderer  j  you  can  feel — pity  mast  I 
call  it  f — for  a  stranger." 

"  Mr.  Elton  is  no  stranger ;  yon  forget  Hie  services.r 

"  I  will  not  say  that  those  services  were  overrated ; 
but  were  they  not  rewarded  f  I  know  that  you  feel 
only  pity ;  but  the  world  may  not  judge  so  kindly  rf 
your  noble  nature ;  it  was  for  this  that  I  spoke  of  change 
-—even  now  there  are  whispers." 

"What  whispers,  Mr.  Durnsford  t"  she  demanded, 
looking  on  him  steadily,  though  her  voice  faltered. 

"  Since  you  desire  it,  I  answer  even  at  the  risk  of 
paining  you ;  better  a  transient  pang  than  the  shadow 
of  reproach  on  your  fair  name.  There  are  those  who, 
having  heard  of  the  young  man's  presumption,  and  bis 
false  assertion  that  you  at  least  would  not  believe  him 
guilty,  hint  that  tbe  daughter  feels  too  deep  an  interest 
in  him  by  whom  her  father  fell  j  and  if  the  law  should 
acquit  him,  though  the  public  voice  condemn,  she  wiJ 
not  refuse  him  her  hand.  In  a  word,  they  say  plainly, 
that  Mabel  Conyers  loves  Edward  Elton.— Forget  tfet 
words  of  the  slanderers! — think  not  of  what  w 
forced  me  to  repeat  1"  be  continued,  soothingly,  n« 
emotion  becoming  so  great  that  he  trembled  for  tk 
consequence*. 

"  Tbe  words  may  be  only  the  words  of  slanderers , 
but  the  same  belief  is  held  by  others.  You  aboxi 
have  known  me  better— done  more  justice  to  a  daugh- 
ter's love,"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  off,  as  she  epofcs* 
the  hand  laid  on  her  arm  to  calm  her  excitement.  u  I 
wonld  but  secure  the  safety  of  the  innocent — leave 
justice  to  her  free  course,  unwarped  by  prejudice*  If 
the  law  acquit,  it  is  for  none  else  to  condemn.  Bat 
think  you  that  the  daughter  could  plight  Iter  hand  to 
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one  on  whom  the  shadow  of  suspicion  lingered  f  Ed- 
ward Elton  would  not  ask  it — Mabel  Conyers  wonld 
not  hear  of  it :  she  weds  not  till  her  father's  murderer 
shall  be  revealed— it  may  be — never." 

Mr.  Durnsford  shrank  from  her  indignation,  and 
stammered  forth  an  apology ;  but  she  heard  him  not. 
The  body  of  her  father,  as  she  had  seen  it  on  the  bier, 
rose  up  before  her,  and  a  burst  of  anguish  shook  her 
frame.  It  was  long  before  she  was  sufficiently  ^m 
to  listen  to  his  soothing  assurances. 

"  I  did  indeed  wrong  you,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
and  through  my  anxiety  lest  a  stain  should  rest  on 
your  fair  fame.  I  know  that  woman's  ^eart  is  too 
gentle,  too  confiding,  to  credit  willing! ^he  guilt  of 
the  guilty— the  possibly  innocent,  if  that  will  please 
you  better.  Fearing  that  your  gentle  nature  would 
lean  too  much  to  pity,  I  spoke  more  strongly  than  I 
should, — perhaps  judged  the  young  man  harshly. 
Speak  your  wishes,  and  they  shall  be  fulfilled.  I  now 
know,  you  will  do  nothing  unfitting  the  daughter  of 
Philip  Conyers ;  but  you  must  first  pronounce  my  par- 
don— promise  to  confide  in  me  as  heretofore." 

"  Tnink  me  not  sp  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  either— 
but  I  would  have  you  believe  him  innocent,"  she  said, 
after  some  hesitation,  looking  on  the  ground. 
"  I  will  try  so  to  believe." 

"  I  would  wish  you  farther  to  make  all  inquiries  that 
may  bring  the  truth  to  light ;  not  cold,  formal  inquiries 
— they  clear  nothing.  But  you  will  be  zealous  for  the 
sake  of  him  we  have  lost." 

"  Doubt  not  my  zeal !  No  one  can  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  discovery  of  the  real  criminal  than  my- 
self." 

"  And  those  men:—- you  will  question  of  them  f" 
"  Since  you  desire  it. — It  is  a  strange  tale  !    Mr. 
Horton  and  another  gentleman  accompanied  me  when 
I  set  my  seal  on  the  cabinet,  and  nothing  was  out  of 
order." 

Mabel  saw  that  he  still  believed  her  labouring  under 
a  delusion;  but  saw,  also,  the  hopelessness  of  any  far- 
ther endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  her 
statement. 

"  One  thing  more ;  you  will  not  conceal  from  me 
what  you  learn,  on  the  plea  of  my  health ;  if  I  be- 
lieve anything  withheld,  it  will  but  increase  my 
anxiety." 

"  I  will  not  withhold  what  I  learn ;  but,  in  return, 
you  must  pay  some  heed  to  my  advice.  If  my  inquiries 
bring  knowledge,  it  must  be  from  their  secrecy  and 
seeming  carelessness,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  you 
not  to  touch  on  the  subject  to  others:  indeed,  for 
your — for  both  our  sakes,  better  not  needlessly  enter 
on  it  again  ;  it  is  too  harassing  for  you  in  your  present 
state.  What  I  learn,  I  will  tell  unasked :  if  silent, 
you  will  understand  that  I  have  acquired  no  informa- 
tion." m 

In  the  wisdom  of  this  Mabel  readily  scquiesced;  the 
guardian  and  bis  ward  resumed  their  usual  habits  of 
regard  and  confidence  J  and  when  she  retired  for  the 
night  at  an  early  hour,  to  seek  that  rest  which  she 
;ould  not  find,  their  parting  was  as  friendly  as  it  had 
>een  for  many  preceding  days.  If  he  had  not  found 
jer  as  yielding  as  he  had  expected,  he  showed  neither 
Lisappointment  nor  displeasure. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Horton  declared  her  to  be  worse, 
he  effect  of  her  emotion  :  but  the  conversation,  though 
ransiently  injurious,  was  permanently  beneficial,  and 
be  gained  strength  daily,  hut  very  slowly.  She  would 
ometimei  look  anxiously  up  in  the  nice  of  her  guar- 
iaxi ;  but  though  ever  desirous  to  please  her,  he  made 
o  reply  to  her  look,  and  understanding  from  this  that 
o  knowledge  had  been  gained,  she  would  turn  away 
rith  a  sigh.    Thus  days  passed  on. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Thit  told  me  you  wished  to  say  something  about 
yux    nephew,"  said  Mabel,  kindly,  addressing  old 


Ned,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  holding  it  in  one 
hand  whilst  stroking  down  his  hair  with  the  other. 

"  So  I  do,  Miss  Mabel,"  he  replied,  without  altering 
his  position,  and  only  seeming  more  embarrassed  by 
her  kindness. 

"  Shut  the  door,  come  nearer,  and  speak  out,  Ned. 
If  I  can  help  your  nephew,  it  shall  be  done.  I  hope  no 
accident  has  befallen  him  V* 

"  No,  miss,  thank  you  kindly,"  said  the  old  groom, 
so  far  obeying  her  gentle  command  as  to  close  the 
door  and  approach  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  lying ; 
but  the  order  to  speak  out  was  forgotten. 

"  Well,  Ned,  what  of  your  nephew  f"  she  asked 
with  a  faint  smile  at  his  embarrassment. 

"  Oh,  he  is  quite  well ! — thank  you  kindly,  miss,  for 
the  axing.  I  hopes  you  won't  be  offended,  but  indeed, 
and  indeed,  Miss  Mabel,  I  could  not  help  it,  but  cried 
like  a  child  only  to  look  on  him ; — so  thin  and  so  pale, 
and  everybody  abusing  un :  and  he  speaking  so  kindly, 
and  so  sorrowful  like  of  my  poor  old  master.  It  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  un  ;  and  the 
large  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  thof  he  tried  to 
hide  them.  Then,  if  you  had  but  heard  un  ask  a'ter 
you,  so  gentle,  and  so  loving  like ;  and  a'ter  Fur/,  too, 
and  some  of  the  dogs.  And  he  was  so  glad,  poor  fel- 
low, to  hear  as  how  you  would  not  let  any  one  mind 
Fury  but  me ;  and  that  you  was  better,  and  did  not 
speak  hard  like  of  un." 

"lam  obliged  to  your  nephew  for  his  inquiries,  and 
know  no  reason  why  I  should  speak  hardly  of  him," 
she  replied,  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  old  groom's  meaning, 
and  rather  overcome  by  his  allusion  to  Fury  and  her 
father. 

The  man  looked  perplexed. 

"  Where  is  your  nephew  ?"  she  inquired  encourag- 
ingly, surprised  at  his  embarrassment,  but  concluding 
that  he  felt  awkward  concerning  some  coming  request. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  miss ;  he  is  just  going  to  be  un- 
der-groom  at  Mr.  Perry's— Squire  Perry,  as  they  calls 
un ; — but  I  am  mortal  glad  you  bean't  offended,  for  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  un,  he  looked  so  sad  like, 
saying  that  he  knowed  everybody  was  against  un,  though 
he  had  not  had  no  hand  in  it." 

"  I  suppose  your  nephew  wants  a  little  outfit,"  said 
Mabel,  judging  such  to  be  the  meaning  of  his  strange 
discourse,  (more  strange  and  rambling  than  usual,)  giv- 
ing him  a  guinea  for  the  purpose. 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened. 

"  I  thanks  you  most  humbly,  miss :  you  be  always 
kind  to  everybody.  I  remember  your  mother— a  sweet 
lady  she  was,  and  you  be  just  like  her  now,  you  looks 
so  mollingcolly  like.  I  wish  I  could  hear  you  laugh 
again  and  be  merry ;  but  these  be  sad  times— sad  times 
indeed,  miss :  there  be  no  getting  places  nohow — the 

Sentlefolks  does  not  keep  so  many  servants  as  they 
id  ;  and  they  do  say  as  how  the  wages  is  to  be  lower- 
ed :  but  I  can't  think  the  gentlefolks  will  do  that;  do 
you  think  they  will,  Miss  Mabel  T  It  is  little  we  gets 
to  put  by  some'at  for  old  age.  And  Tim  Smith  says  as 
how  there  is  a  great  distemper  among  the  dogs, — they 
dies  off  by  dozens.  Bad  times  indeed  T  better  keep  ours 
up,  Miss  Mabel,  I  think, — don't  you  I" 

"  Certainly,  sad  times,  indeed !"  replied  his  young 
lady,  a  sigh  and  a  smile  contending  for  the  mastery. 

"  Yes— sad  times  indeed,  miss  j  all  the  grass  drying 
up,  cause  of  no  rain— the  poor  horses  can't  get  nothing 
to  eat,  and  the  baily  says  as  how,  the  smut  is  in  the 
wheat,  and  the  yoats  won't  be  worth  nothing.  And 
my  kind  master  t  I  never  thought  to  see  him  put  into 
the  grave  afore  me,  and  I  five  years  older: — and  Miss 
Elisabeth  gone  too,  and  Master  Elton  shut  up  now  in 
the  bright  summer  time,  when  Fury  is  just  fit  to  ride. 
Better  now,  though,  than  when  the  hunting  is  about. 
As  I  says  to  my  nevy, '  There's  no  knowing  what  may 
come  next ;  so  be  a  good  lad,  and  don't  keep  bad  com- 
pany, or  you  may  come  to  the  gallows.  Do  as  you 
should,  and  God  will  help  you.'  Only  to  think  how 
he  tamed  Fury  at  oncet  He  was  a  rider— I  never 
seed  a  better !  But,  lauks,  Miss  Mabel,  how  ill  yoa 
looks!" 

« I  am  rather  tired.    Can  I  do  anything  more  fbx 
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your  nephew  Vy  she  asked,  thinking  he  would  take  the 
hint  and  depart. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  miss ;— to  be  sure,  yon  be  a 
different  creature  to  what  yon  wai :  but  good  times 
may  come  again.  No,  thank  von,  miss;  my  nevy 
don't  want  for  nothing  more;  he  have  got  a  good 
character  from  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  see  it. — To  think  of  him  looking  so  ghostlike !  I 
can't  get  him  out  of  my  head. — Here  it  is,  miss,"  pull- 
ing a  folded  paper  from  his  pocket  after  some  fumbling. 
"  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  as  how  he  is  sober  and  honest ;  and 
so  he  U.— Kind  of  you,  miss,  not  to  be  offended ;  I 
could  not  have  refused  un  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he 
looked  so  pitiful  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes." 

Unable  to  understand  the  confused  rigmarole  of  ihe 
honest  groom,  but  finding  that  he  would  not  depart  till 
she  had»pcrused  the  paper  placed  in  her  hand,  she  un- 
folded and  began  to  read  it  purely  to  please  old  Ned ; 
but  never  before  did  the  character  of  an  under-groom 
produce  such  a  wondrous  effect  on  a  high-born  maiden : 
—the  spell  of  some  mighty  enchanter  was  upon  it.  The 
hands  grasped  the  paper  with  convulsive  strength,  as 
though  life  and  death  were  in  its  keeping ;  the  bright- 
—  ened  eye  glanced  eagerly  over  the  contents,  and  the 
lightened  heart  drank  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  with 
trembling  delight. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this!"  she  questioned  hastily. 

"  From  Mr. Tyrreil,  where  young  Ned,  as  they  calls 
an,  lived  afore.  Don't  he  say  that  the  lad  is  sober  and 
honest  f  It  is  a  shame  if  he  don't,"  replied  the  groom, 
amazed  at  her  emotion. 

"  This  is  not  your  nephew's  character :  where  did 
you  get  it?" 

"  Not  Ned's  character  I  Lauk,  miss,  then  I  suppose 
it  is  the  other  paper  that  Master  Elton  gived  me.  Poor 
young  gentleman !  I  hope,  miss,  you  bean't  affronted ; 
but  you  said  you  warn't  afore.  I  could  not  have  said 
'  No'  to  un  when  he  axed  me  with  his  eyes  so  begging, 


o,  not  if  any  one  would  have  gived  me  all  master's 
beautiful  hunters— and  he  so  pale  and  thin,  poor  fel- 
low (  and  no  one  to  stand  his  friend.  I  hopes  you 
bean't  angered  with  me." 

"  No,  no !  only  tell  me  where  you  saw  him,  and 
what  he  said,"  she  exclaimed,  endeavouring  to  subdue 
the  emotion  so  alarming  to  old  Ned. 

"  Lauk,  miss  1  where  should  I  see  un  but  in  the 
gaol !— in  a  little  square  stone  room,  and  no  one  to 
speak  to  un,  and  nothing  to  comfort  un.  Ton  must 
know,  miss,  one  of  the  under-gaolers  is  a  cousin  of 
mine  ;  a  kind-hearted  honest  lad  he  is,  and  very  fond 
of  young  Ned,  and  he  sent  word  he  had  some'at  for 
me  j  so  as  I  was  a-going  to  Stasfield  about  that  there 
young  carriage  horse, — you  knows  which  I  means,  miss, 
the  bay  un  with  the  switch  tail,— 1  thoughts  to  myself 
I'd  just  call  and  ax  how  he  did,  and  tell  him  about 
my  nevy.  Well,  Jem  Carter  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
and  axed  me  in ;  and  so  we  talked  of  one  thing  and 
another,  till  at  last  I  could  not  help  axing  after  Master 
Elton  ,* — it  came  quite  natural  like,  you  know,  miss. 
I  always  took  to  un  from  the  first;  the  same  as  vou 
and  my  poor  master  did.  So  I  up  and  axed ;  and  Jem 
shook  his  head,  and  said  ( it  was  a  bad  job,  folks  said 
so  much  agin  un,  cause  everybody  liked  the  squire  as 
was  gone  :— for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  to  say ; 
—the  young  gentleman  seemed  very  quiet,  and  spoke 
civil  and  kind  to  any  that  served  un,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  about  his  defence,  and  only  sat  still, 
looking  without  seeing  like,— or  else,  reading  his  Bi- 
ble. Somehow  or  other,  he  did  not  think  as  how  he 
did  it,  for  he  seemed  as  sorry  for  the  squire  as  thof  he 
had  been  his  son.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  been  when 
he  was  in  a  passion,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about.' 

"  8o  then,  miss,  I  thought  as  how  I  would  see  him, 
hoping  you  would  not  be  'fronted  if  you  heard  of  it.  I 
am  sure,  I  loved  my  kind  master  as  well  or  better  than 
them  as  says  more  about  it ;  and  great  cause  I  had  too, 
—he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  me  and  mine," 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes :  "  but  my  mind  mis- 
gived  me.  that  Master  Elton  could  not  have  been  so 
wicked;  he  was  so  fond  of  the  squiie  and  yon,  Miss 


Mabel,  and  rode  so  well,  and  was  so  gentle  to  all  dwnb 
animals— and  they  so  fond  of  him  too.  I  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  the  likings  of  dnmb  animals—they  sees 
and  knows  more  nor  some  believes.  God  has  set 
gived  them  tongues  to  apeak,— at  least,  not  at  we  al- 
ways understands;  nor  they  haven't  reasons  as  we 
have :  but  then  they  knows  what  will  do  them  bans, 
and  who  is  their  real  friends;  and  they  shows  who 
they  likes  by  jumping  up  and  barkings— speaking  as 
plainly  as  they  can,  poor  dumb  creatures!  I  cant 
abide  to  see  them  ill  used.  A  dog  don't  go  away  and 
leave  you,  and  abuse  you,  because  trouble  comes  upon 
you,  as  sonmas  calls  themselves  Christians  do.  Tony 
mind,  Miss  Mabel,  a  faithful  dog  as  loves  his  master, 
and  does  what  he  tells  un,  keeping  his  boose  by  night 
and  day,  ain't  so  mnch  below  an  honest  servant  si 
some  thinks.— I  said  I  would  go  and  see  the  young 
gentleman  ;  for  I  was  sure,  if  I  only  teed  un,  I  sboald 
know  if  he  had  killed  my  master  or  not.  So  I  goes 
along  a  narrow  cold  passage,  and  Jem  opens  a  door— 
and  I  looks  over  his  shoulder,  and  there  was  Master 
Elton,  sitting  with  a  Bible  on  his  knees,  bat  so  changed, 
miss  t  Lauk  !  he  looked  ten  yean  older,  to  be  sure, 
than  when  I  seed  un  last.  He  looked  np  quiet  sad 
sad  like  at  Jem ;  but  when  he  seed  me,  he  jumped  op 
of  a  sudden,  and  his  white  cheek  came  as  red  as  a 
rose  ;  and  he  looked  almost  as  happy  as  he  used  to  do 
when  walking  with  yon  or  master.  I  saw  in  a  miaow 
that  it  was  all  right,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  gbd 
to  have  seen  me :  but  I  thought  I'd  try  un  more :— so 
I  said,  *  If  you  did  not  kill  the  squire,  sir,  as  they  sajt 
you  did,  shake  hands ;  bnt  if  yon  did — may  your  baad 
fall  off  before  I  touches  it!'  If  yon  had  bat  seen  how 
he  sprang  upon  me  and  seized  my  hand !  and  we  griped 
each  other  hard.  If  it  had  been  the  king's  own  hand, 
he  could  not  have  taken  it  sooner,  or  looked  more 
glad :  so  then  I  was  sartin  it  was  all  a  lie.  « I  wesson 
you  had  no  hand  in  my  poor  master's  death,'  said  I.  I 
hope  it  isn't  no  shame  for  a  man  to  be  a  woman  fot 
once  in  his  life ;  for  be  cried,  and  I  cried,  and  Jest 
cried  too,  thof  he  would  not  own  H,  going  away  that 
we  might  not  know  it ; — not  cried  exactly  neither- 
only  we  could  not  see  like. 

"  But  lauks,  miss  1  you  be  a  sobbing,  and  then  they 
will  say  as  how  I  made  yon  worse.  Now  don't  yos 
take  on  so  I — though,  to  be  sure,  my  poor  master  wn 
a  loss  to  all  the  country."  ' 

Here  the  simple,  kind-hearted  retainer  played  th* 
woman  again ;  and  Mabel's  sobs  were  no  longer  to  be 
controlled.    Poor  Ned  was  in  despair,  making  apolo- 

S'es  and  excuses  interminable  and  unintelligible,  till 
abel,  subduing  her  emotion,  bade  him  proceed  and 
tell  her  all.  Talking  being  old  Ned's  favourite  oeta- 
pation,  he  continued  his  story  as  circumstantially  si 
before,  and  his  hearer  did  not  consider  him  prosy,  af 
ahe  had  sometimes  donenjn  former  times. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  for  taking  my  hand,  and 
'sensing  the  liberty,  says  I,  when  I  could  speak  steady 
like.  <  Now,  I  knows  as  well  as  any  judge,  that  yon 
bean't  guilty  ;  and  I  will  stand  op  for  yon  agin  them 
all.  But  you  must  keep  a  good  heart — God  wont  let 
the  innocent  suffer ;  and  afore  I  dies  I  shall  see  his 
real  murderer  hanged.'  The  young  gentleman  looked 
pleased,  and  thanked  me  kindly :  not  a  bit  prood,  bet 
as  if  I  was  a  gentleman  like  himself.  Then,  to  be  sore, 
I  thought  he  would  have  axed  a'ter  Fnry,  or  the  Boa- 
ters j  but  for  a  long  timo  he  did  not  speak,  and  soeje- 
times  his  cheek  was  as  white  as  Sarah's  apron,  and 
sometimes  as  red  as  the  cook's  face  when  a  cookisg, 
his  forehead  and  all :  and  one  minute  he  looked  down, 
as  thof  ashamed  of  some'at;  and  then  he  looked  ssin 
my  face,  pitiful  and  eager,  like  old  Ranger,  whss  he 
wants  to  coax  me  to  let  un  out.  I  could  not  tbiak 
what  he  wished ;  but  at  last,  in  a  sudden,  he  bants 
out  all  in  a  stammer.  <  How  is  Miss  Conyers  I — Do*« 
■be  speak  hardly  of  me  f— Does  she  think  me  guilty  1* 
To  be  sure,  the  grip  he  gived  my  arm,  'cause  1  di4 
not  answer  directly  for  staring  at  him,  he  looked  w 
strange  and  so  wild.  And  now,  miss,  I  hopes  you  won4 
be  'fronted,  and  think  I  took  toe  great  a  liberty.  Ti 
be  sore,  I  had  not  seen  you  since,  and  no  had  no 
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heard  you  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Elton,  and  some  said  as 
how  yon  hated  hia  Tory  name ; — but,  somehow,  I  could 
not  think  aa  you  did ;  and  I  could  not  have  aaid  ao  if 
you  had,  for  ail  the  king's  horaea  and  hounds.  I  am 
sure,  it  would  have  killed  the  poor  young  gentleman 
if  I  bad  j  for  he  was  looking  more  like  a  corpse  e?ery 
minute  till  I  spoke.  So  I  aaid  boldly  aa  how  you  was 
better,  and  did  not  think  nothing  bad  of  him.  I  beg 
tout  pardon  if  I  waa  too  bold ;  but  I  could  not  help  it, 
indeed  I  could  not.  If  I  had  given  him  a  thousand 
guineas  down,  he  could  not  hare  looked  happier— no, 
nor  ao  happy.  He  seemed  quite  like  himself  again,— 
thanked  Heaven,  aa  thof  I  had  aaid  that  j}e  could  walk 
out  of  gaol  and  ride  after  the  hounds  to-morrow.  Then 
he  began  axing  questions,— what  you  aaid — and  how 
you  looked  f  I  was  forced  to  put  them  off  aa  well  as  I 
could,  and  he  looked  duller  when  he  found  aa  you  had 
not  aent  me,  nor  no  meaaage  either  j  though,  he  aaid, 
lie  had  no  right  to  expect  it.  Bqt,  then  I  told  him  of 
what  you  had  done  about  Fury  }  and  how  you  axed 
alter  him  very  often,  and  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  well  taken  care  of.  So  at  that  he  brightened  up. 
Then  we  talked  about  you  and  my  poor  master ;  and 
should  have  talked  longer  only  Jem  came  to  aay  aa 
how  I  must  go.  Then  he  axed  me  to  take  a  note,  and 
give  it  into  your  own  hands,  when  nobody  was  by.  *  It 
is  her  father's  last  words,'  says  he ;  *  but  no  one  else 
will  believe  me  $  and  I  would  not  give  them  to  you 
only  I  know  I  may  trust  you.'  '  That  you  may,'  says 
I,  *  and  I  will  promise  to  take  it  safe.'  It  would  have 
killed  him  outright  if  I  had  not.  He  tore  a  leaf  out  of 
a  book,  and  wrote  this  with  hia  pencil.  I  would  go  and 
aee  him  again,  only  he  won't  let  me,  and  made  me 

Eromise  not  to  say  I  had  been,  or  tell  anybody  what 
e  told  me. 

"  When  I  corned  home  last  night,  I  aent  word  I 
wanted  to  aay  something  to  you  about  my  nevy  : — and 
ao  I  did,  no  lie  neither,  cauae  I  wanted  to  apeak  about 
aome  un  else  besides.  I  hopes,  miss,  you  don't  think 
I  waa  too  bold,  and  arn't  angered  with  me  for  bringing 
that  piece  of  paper,  thof  I  waa  flustered  about  it  when 
I  first  corned  in." 

"  I  cannot  be  angry  with  you  for  doing  that  which 
has  comforted  the  suffering  and  is  a  great  relief  to 
me;  but  you  must  not  again  pretend  to  know  my 
thoughts." 

"  Well,  miss,  I  won't  say  what  I  thinks  to  nobody ; 
and  you  need  not  be  ufeara  of  my  keeping  the  secret. 
Did  not  I  carry  a  love-letter  atween  your  sweet  aunt, 
that  is  dead  and  gone,  and  her  lover ;  and  none  the 
wiser  till  hia  uncle  died,  and  then  he  spoke  out 
plainer  f" 

"  This  is  not  a  love  letter !"  remarked  Mabel,  rather 
proudly.  * 

"  No,  miss,  I  knows  that,"  replied  old  Ned  with  per- 
fect simplicity.  "  It  is  about  my  poor*  master,  as  he 
told  me :  he  would  not  write  about  such  things  now ; 
but  when  he  is  'quitted,  aa  he  will  be,  we  shall  see 
what  he  says  then !  I  warrant  his  heart  is  lighter  now 
than  it  has  been  for  many  a  day,  since  he  knowa  that 
he  has  got  friends." 

Old  Ned  was  dismissed  by  the  weeping  Mabel  with 
many  injunctions  of  secrecy,  since  Mr.  Elton  wished 
it,  with  which  he  promised  implicit  compliance  j  and 
she  was  left  to  read  again  and  again  her  literary  trea- 
sure. 

A  power — ay,  a  spell,  aa  we  aaid  before,  waa  in 
that  paper  with  its  uncertain  characters : — it  aoothed 
her  aorrow  for  the  dead — dispersed  her  doubts  of  the 
living.  She  might  love  without  ain, — ahe  had  her 
lather's  sanction ;  for  to  disbelieve  the  writer  of  those 
lines — to  discredit  hia  statement — never  entered  her 
imagination.  And  what  were  those  lines?  By  what 
simple  words  was  that  mighty  magic  wrought,  f  They 
were  these : 

"  To  Mm  Comma. 

"  All  elae  believe  me  guilty — but  do  not  you  think 
ao !  Judge  me  not  by  my  rash  words  when  we  parted! 
I  would  have  laid  do  wo  my  life  even  then  for  him,  aa 
your  father,  to  have  saved  you  but  one  tear.    Judge 


me  not  by  my  father's  lette*— judge  not  him !  believe 
me,  its  violence  must  have  been  founded  on  delusion 
— waa  but  a  momentary  burst.  They  swear  falsely  ! 
I  was  not  searching  the  dead  for  gold : — I  was  seeking 
eagerly  for  life, — life  which  had  passed  away  whilst 
blessing  you  and  bleaaiqg  me.  Yea !  with  hia  hand 
clasped  in  mine,  hia  head  resting  on  my  bosom,  he 
bequeathed  you  to  my  love— my  care ;  he  spoke  to  me 
as  to  a  son.  His  taunts  were  forgotten;  we  thought 
only  of  our  first  meeting,  of  our  mutual  regard.  '  Tell 
Mabel  that  I  love  her,  that  I  bless  her  with  my  dying 
breath,  and  leave  her  to  your  caret'  were  the  last 
words  which  met  my  ear.  The  name  of  hia  murderer 
was  on  hia  lipa,  but  the  voice  waa  ao  low  and  broken, 
that  I  could  no*  catch  the  aounfi  distinctly : — to  ven- 
ture on  a  guess  were  useless.  He  thought  of  those 
he  loved,  more  than  of  those  who  had  done  him 
wrong.  To  apeak  of  these  thinga  to  the  many  would 
but  increase  their  clamour — others  would  not  believe  ; 
but  you — surely  you  cannot  doubt  me,  Mabel  I  Tet 
they  said  at  first  that  you  ahuddered  at  my  name.  It 
waa  that  which  crushed  me  ! — What  was  the  acorn  of 
others  to  your  hatred  f  By  my  lore— you  know  how 
I  loved — I  am  guiltleaa  I  I  ask  not  if  you  love  me 
still  j  I  would  not  link  you  with  a  wretch  like  me.  I 
would  not  furnish  slander  with  a  weapon  that  could 
wound  you,  but  I  do  demand  that  you  believe  me  in- 
nocent !  Should  I  be  cleared,  and  not  the  ahadow  of 
suapicion  reat  upon  me,  then  will  I  claim  the  trust  the 
dying  left  me  : — till  then,  I  do  but  aak  that  you  think 
of  me  kindly.  Should  the  guilty  triumph,  (and  I  see 
my  peril,)  God's  will  be  done  f  May  He  teach  me  to 
submit !  and  raise  you  up  a  mightier  guardian  I — a  more 
zealous  one  you  could  not  have.  I  would  I  might  have 
aoothed  your  aorrow — but  this  could  not  be.  I  believe 
the  bearer  may  be  trusted,  yet  for  both  our  sakes,  I 
dare  not  write  more  openly.  Speak  not  of  thia  even 
to  those  in  whom  you  most  confide : — let  the  guilty  be 
lulled  into  security  f  That  Heaven  may  have  you  in 
its  holy  keeping,  prays  the  wretched,  yet  not  quite 
hopeleas  "  Edwabd  Elton." 

Mabel  longed  to  show  thia  letter  to  Mr.  Durnaford, 
and  engage  his  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  prisoner ; 
but  thia  the  prisoner's  warning  checked — his  wishes 
were  aa  lawa.  For  hia  present  suffering  she  mourned; 
of  future  peril  ahe  did  not  think.  With  the  hopeful- 
ness of  a  trusting  heart,- ahe  said,  "God  will  defend 
the  innocent ;"  and  if  that  trust  after  awhile  wavered 
and  grew  fainter,  we  would  ask,  where  ia  the  human 
heart  that  hath  not  sometimes  yielded  to  despair,  de- 
clining from  its  purer  faith  t 

Thia  waa  not  the  only  intelligence  which  Mabel  was 
to  receive  on  that  day.  The  aigna  of  her  weeping  had 
passed  away ;  but  the  glow  of  hope  still  lingered,  when 
Mr.  D urn s ford,  late  in  the  evening,  entered  the  room 
and  took  hia  usual  seat  beside  her. 

"  What  a  change  only  since  the  morning !  Mr. 
Horton  may  well  be  proud  of  hia  patient.  There  is  a 
life  about  you  to-day  which  I  have  long  wished  in 
vain  to  aee.  It  is  aa  if  the  dew  of  hope  had  fallen  on 
you,  re-blooming  the  blighted  heart.  What  a  very 
unflattering  look  of  surprise  1  Did  you  think  me  inca- 
pable of  talking  poetry  ?  you  know  not  half  my  powera 
yet." 

"  I  know  how  kind  you  are,"  aaid  Mabel,  sweetly. 

"  Ah,  Mabel,  your  gentle  flattery  ia  ao  delicious  !— 
it  sounds  so  like  sincerity." 

"  It  ia  not  flattery,  Mr.  Durnaford." 

"  Say  not  ao  if  you  would  have  me  retain  sobriety. 
Those  gentle  tones  are  too'  inebriating ;  whilst  listen- 
ing to  them,  I  forget  all  beside." 

Mabel  looked  up  with  a  amile  at  his  extravagance, 
sssumed  to  amuse  her ;  and  Mr.  Durnaford  again  be- 
came the  sober  guardian. 

"  In  plain  prose,  dear  Mabel,  you  are  better." 

"  Oh,  ao  much  better  1" 

"  I  am  the  more  rejoiced,  aa  you  will  be  better  able 
to  hear  what  will  not  pleaae  you.  I  have  made  the 
inquiries  you  wished,  and  been  aa  jealous,  though 
perhaps  a  little  more  prudent  than  yourself.    Mr^ 
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Elton,  I  hear,  still  denies  hi*  guilt,  and  intends  to 
conduct  his  own  defence,  thinking  by  that  coarse  to 
awaken  greater  interest.  I  have  known  it  succeed  in 
some  cases: — more  allowances  are  made — feeling 
claims  part  with  judgment :  but,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  doubt  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  general 
voice  being  so  much  against  him— -the  circumstantial 
evidence  so  strong.  Still  there  was  no  witness  of  the 
act,  and  a  clever  counsel  might  win  him  an  acquittal 
by  confhsing  cross  questions ;  and  life  would  be  much 
to  one  so  young,  though  suspicion  should  rest  upon 
him  ever  after.  He  could  go  to  another  country,  and 
there  live  unsuspected.  If  rumour  tells  the  truth,  his 
father  owes  his  life  ts> legal  wit — and  why  not  the  son? 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  reports  which  pained 
your  delicacy  and  filial  love,  far  from  diminishing,  as 
I  had  hoped,  are  gaining  ground.  Some  think  they 
originated  at  the  Grange ;  but  that  cannot  be :  you 
can  never  even  by  a  look  have  countenanced  the 
idea.  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  all,  even  the  purest, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  evil  tongues !  That  they  should 
judge  you  so  ill  as  not  to  know  that  your  strongest 
feeling  for  the  criminal  is  pity;  your  most  friendly 
desire  that  be  should  not  unjustly  suffer  death.  To 
think  that  Mabel  Convert  could  love  her  father's  mur- 
derer! my  blood  boils  at  the  thought,  for  my  ward's 
fair  fame  is  dearer  than  my  own  :  but  without  fuel  to 
feed  on,  the  report  will  die  away,  or  give  place  to  some 
new  scandal.  Forgive  me  that  I  speak  thus  openly : 
you  need  not  the  warning,  but  my  indignation  is  hard 
to  be  controlled.  You  would  rather  hear  the  result 
of  my  inquiries.  One  of  the  points  against  Mr.  Elton 
is  his  refusing  to  state  where  he  spent  the  twelve 
hours  preceding  his  apprehension.  It  is  proved  that 
he  left  Weston  in  the  morning  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  proceeding  into  shire :  yet  the  spot 
where  he  was  taken  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  bis  course  after  he  left  Wezton  could  be 
traced,  that  might  go  far  to  prove  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. Why  not  be  explicit  if  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  disclosure !" 

Mabel  turned  away  from  the  speaker,  whose  look 
she  fancied  keener  than  usual.  With  all  her  dislike  to 
mystery,  she  dared  not  admit  her  knowledge  of  his 
movements: — she  saw  that  her  words  would  tell 
against  him,  and  was  silent. 

"  Another  extraordinary  circumstance,"  continued 
Mr.  Durnsford,  after  a  moment's  pause, (t  was  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mr.  Stanton  the  attorney,  the  very  night 
of  the  murder,  and  the  absconding  of  the  clerk,  it  is 
said,  with  money  and  papers.  There  are  many  who 
trace  some  connection  between  these  events." 

"  I  never  heard  of  this.  .Could  he  have  done  it !" 
exclaimed  Mabel,  quickly. 

"Scarcely  alone:  the  clerk  was  but  a  stripling,  ill  able 
to  cope  with  my  old  friend.  He  may  have  leagued 
with  another,  and  your  suspicion  be  correct:  a  child's 
love  sees  farther  than  mere  worldly  wisdom." 

"  I  have  no  ground  for  the  suspicion,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  judge  another,"  said  Mabel,  meekly,  shocked 
at  her  own  readiness  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  a  stranger, 
that  she  might  shield  her  lover. 

"  Be  not  distressed  !  you  judge  none  uncharitably  j 
and  inquiries  on  the  subject  can  only  hurt  the  guilty. 
Of  your  favourite  mystery,  the  strangers  in  the  dress- 
ing-room," and  he  smiled  as  he  spoke,  "  I  can  learn 
nothing.  The  servants  assert  that  they  locked  all  the 
doors,  and  that  no  one  was  disturbed.  Will  you  ad- 
mit it  to  have  been  a  vision  f " 

"  No  !  I  must  still  believe  a  reality." 

Mr.  Durnsford  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  up 
the  point. 

"  Leave  it  to  time,  then,  to  develop  all  these  mys- 
teries ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  have  still  stranger  news, 
— I  am  charged  with  a  message  from  your  brother." 

"  Is  he  returned,  then  f"  asked  Mabel,  joyfully. 
"Where  is  he?"  ' 

"  He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  the  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes.  "  That  my  dear  father  had  but 
ved  to  see  this  day  !" 


"  He  might  not  have  rejoiced  as  much  as  yen  re- 
joice," remarked  her  guardian,  coldly. 

"  Not  rejoice  f  Have  I  not  cause  to  rejoice  I— to  be 
thankful  that  Heaven  has  restored  to  me  a  long  ieit 
brother  V* 

"  Remember — you  will  no  longer  be  an  heiress." 

"  Can  you  think  me  so  sordid  as  to  grieve  at  that  V* 

Mr.  Durnsford  did  not  smile  at  the  indignant  ques- 
tion of  the  unworldly  girl j  or  if  he  did,  his  simple  ward 
never  found  it  out. 

"  I  was  but  in  jest,  dear  Mabel,  and  only  meant  to 
warn  you  that  the  expectations  of  the  young  are  not 
always  realised — to  teach  you  not  to  expect  too 
much.  I  fear, — in  short,  the  truth  must  out;  for, 
despite  the  years  I  have  spent  in  the  world,  I  can 
never  play  the  hypocrite, — I  fear  yon  will  not  receive 
from  your  brother  that  love  and  protection  which  yoa 
have  a  right  to  expect.  I  am  grieved  to  say  so,  bat  I 
saw  enough  in  our  short  interview  to  convince  me  that 
he  is  not  such  as  your  brother  should  be.  Do  not  look 
so  shocked ! — if  I  may  not  quite  supply  a  brother's 
place,  I  hope  you  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  want  of  sack 
a  relative." 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  I  feel  and  appreciate  all  yoar 
kindness,"  said  Mabel,  warmly;  "  but  orphan  as  I  am, 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  have  one  so  near— so 
dear — to  love !" 

"  I  never  meant  to  charge  yoa  with  ingratitade ; 
and  you  must  overlook  a  little — a  very  little  jealouiy 
of  this  new-comer.  Were  he  other  than  be  it,  I 
should  not  grudge  him  your  affection :  bnt  I  fear  that 
he  is  little  calculated  to  be  your  guide ;  and  you  are  so 
gentle,  so  loving,  so  bound  up  in -those  whom  yon  re- 
gard, that  he  may  cause  you  care  and  sorrow." 

"  So  weak,  so  simple,  as  to  yield  to  any  one  who 
will  guide  me  ;  that  is  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Durnsford, 
though  too  courteous  to  speak  it  plainly,"  said  Mabel, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  Take  care  that  you  have  not 
cause  hereafter  to  complain  of  my  obstinacy  :  yoa  do 
not  know  how  immovable  I  can  be." 

"  Obedience  is  a  duty  to  your  guardian,"  replied 
Mr.  Durnsford,  looking  admiringly  on  the  gentle  being 
before  him,  and  incredulous  of  her  threatened  immo- 
vability. 

"  Not  always.  But  now  tell  me  of  my  brother.  Toa 
must  let  me  love  him— there  is  none  of  our  race  besides. 
Why  has  he  delayed  his  coming  f 

"  He  explains  the  delay  by  his  last  voyage  havhw 
been  most  unexpectedly  lengthened  through  wind  sea 
chance;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  shrank 
from  a  meeting  with  the  parent  be  had  left.  He  is  ss 
altered  from  the  fair  delicate  boy  of  by-gone  days,  that 
I  should  not  have  known  him;  but  this  is  hardly 
strange,  so  many  years  having  elapsed— just  those 
years,  too,  that  make  the  greatest  change.  He  his 
seen  bard  times  and  stormy  weather,  so  that  the  like- 
ness to  his  poor  father  has  completely  vanished :  his 
face  is  tanned— his  whole  appearance  rendered  coarse ; 
and  a  not  very  becoming  wig  makes  htm  look  several 
years  older  than  he  really  is.  He  knew  me  the  instant 
I  rode  up  to  the  inn  at  Wexton,  and  came  forward 
directly." 

"  Why  did  he  not  come  back  with  you  t" 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  prepare  you  for  his  visit;  and 
he  thought  so  too,  feeling  there  would  be  some  awk- 
wardness in  the  meeting,  as  his  return  robs  you  of 
fortune." 

"  He  does  not  know  me.  Would  that  be  were  hers 
now !" 

"  You  will  see  him  early  to-morrow." 

"  What  did  he  say  t    Did  he  send  me  no  message  !" 

"  Tes ;  but  you  must  not  expect  anything  very  eonr- 
teous  and  refined.  I  see  you  pay  no  need  to  n»J 
warning*  He  hoped  yon  would  like  him,— but  ysi 
must  recollect  that  he  was  not  much  used  to  worn*, 
and  could  not  always  guess  their  fancies.  In  fact,  ha 
manners  are  strange  and  abrupt." 

"  Like  a  sailor's ;  I  suppose  we  most  make  alio** 
ances,"  observed  Mabel,  excusingiy. 

"  When  did  you  think  hardly  of  any  one,  Mabel  1 
But  do  not  suppose  me  unwilling  to  eacose:  I  would 
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—I  will  do  it  to  the  very  utmost.  I  could  overlook 
his  abruptness ;  but  his  language  will  shock  you,  if  he 
should  not  take  my  hint  tad  render  it  more  fit  for  fe- 
male ears.'* 

"  They  talk'  strailgely  at  sea :  we  on  land  do  not 
understand  them." 

"Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  understand  one 
quarter  of  his  speech !  Sea  phrases  I  had  expected ; 
but  he  affects  the  landsman  so  completely,  that  he 
either  does  not  use,  or  purposely  misapplies  them.  I 
do  not  allude  to  merely  incomprehensible  technicali- 
ties: there  is  a  boldness  a  freedom  in  his  manner 
which  must  displease  a  delicate  female; — hia  oaths, 
perhaps,  he  may  reserve  for  those  of  his  own  sex.  I 
pleaded  for  gentleness  in  consideration  of  your  health 
and  timidity,  and  hope  he  will  rule  his  manner  in  your 
presence.9' 

"  This  is  sad  indeed ;  but  old  companions-— old  asso- 
ciations, may  do  much  to  soften  him.  My  dear  father 
—how  did  he  speak  of  him  ?" 

"  His  distress  is  so  great  at  not  having  arrived  in 
time  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  he  so  sincerely  de- 
plores his  former  rashness  and  disobedience,  that  he 
cannot  endure  to  have  the  subject  named ;  nay,  so  vio- 
lent was  his  emotion,  that  I  promised  not  to  touch 
upon  it  again,  and  to  persuade  you  to  the  like  silence. 
There  is  the  difference.  Your  sex  like  to  talk  and 
weep  over  their  sorrows-— ours  shun  the  naming  them : 
tears  are  denied  to  us,  and  we  shrink  from  the  bursting 
heart  and  the  burning  brain  that  can  know  no  relief. 
Yet  even  here  your  sympathy  could  not  be  perfect; 
for  his  feelings  towards  Mr.  Elton,  the  murderer,  as 
he  plainly  calls  him,  partake  of  the  violence  forming 
a  portion — a  large  portion,  I  fear,  of  his  character. 
His  imprecations  were  dreadful :— better,  for  both  your 
sakes,  to  make  no  allusion  to  that  cruel  deed.*' 

"  Yes,  much  better,"  said  Mabel,  still  more  ear- 
nestly than  her  companion,  whose  cheek  was  nearly 
as  pale  as  hers. 

"  We  will  hope  much  from  your  gentleness.  Pain- 
ful as  was  the  task,  as  your  guardian,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  give  you  these  warnings ;  but  your  affection 
still  doubts  my  penetration,  inclining  you  to  meet  him 
with  a  sister's  love — and  I  would  have  it  so.  Show  no 
distrust,  and  he  may  not  give  way  to  violence,  but  be 
softened  by  your  gentle  influence.  There  will  not  at 
first  be  the  familiarity  of  relationship— it  would  not  be 
desirable,  having  been  always  apart;  and  this  slight 
degree  of  ceremony  may  keep  much  that  could  be 
censurable  in  subjection.  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
repeating  my  opinion,  and  I  shall  not  speak  thus  to 
others.  Remember,  that  I  am  still  zealous  in  your 
service — ready  to  guide,  to  please,  or  to  protect:  and 
you  must  look  on  me  as  before,  or  I  shall  be  jealous." 

"  Fear  not !  I  shall  still  come  to  you  for  guidance 
and  sympathy." 

"  I  forgot:  you  had  better  not  name  your  vision  to 
him,  for  he  has  strange  ideas  of  female  fancies." 

"  I  will  not  mention  the  strangers  in  his  presence." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

With  no  slight  emotion  did  Mabel  await  the  intro- 
duction to  her  brother.  She  was  inclined,  as  most  are, 
to  judge  of  others  by  herself,  and  thus  supposed  him 
moved  by  the  same  thoughts  which  would  have  agi- 
tated her  had  she  been  thus  returning  to  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  after  so  long  an  absence  and  so  sad  a 
change,  and  meeting  for  the  first  time  the  sole  remain- 
ing one  of  his  race.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  em- 
barrassment and  feeling,  more  or  less  strongly  exhi- 
bited, (concealment  being  foreign  to  herself,)  and 
never  took  into  account  man's  different  nature,  and 
her  brother's  early  mixing  with  the  world. 

Young  Philip  Conyers  might  have  felt  much  that  she 
imagined,  with  repentance  for  early  errors  besides; 
but  his  was  not  the  nature  to  let  such  feelings  have 
their  way,  and  character  his  manner.  Schooled  by 
perils  that  might  have  appalled  the  strongest!  the  gen- 


tleness of  youth  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  force  of 
manhood ;  accustomed  to  brave  danger  with  unflinch- 
ing cheek,  he  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  what  he 
would  have  designated  womanly  weakness;  and  his 
embarrassment  was  shown,  not  in  its  open  simplicity , 
but  by  his  awkward  attempts  to  appear  at  ease.  There 
are  few  good  actors,  (however  deceitful  man  may  be,) 
and  he  mistook  loud  tones  and  a  startling  laugh  for 
aigna  of  undisturbed  composure.  Mabel  heard,  long 
before  she  saw  him ;  and  there  was  that  in  his  voice 
which  jarred  on  her  feelings. 

He  threw  open  the  door  with  unnecessary  abrupt- 
ness, advancing  to  where  Mabel  sat  with  hasty  and 
enormous  strides;  and  vet  a  critical  observer  might 
ha,ve  seen  a  little  inward  shrinking,  as  his  sister,  who 
had  come  forward  to  meet  him,  looked  up  in  his  face. 
The  rough  greeting  was  unfinished,  and  with  a  blanched 
cheek  he  turned  away,  without  proffering  the  kiss  or 
embrace  which  he  had  evidently  intended  to  bestow. 

"This  is  a  sad  meeting — and  yet  to  me  there  is 
much  of  happiness  in  it,"  said  Mabel  in  her  gentlest 
tones,  taking  on  herself  the  office  of  comforter.  "  To 
you  all  must  seem  strange  and  mournful  now,  but  in  a 
few  days  this  feeling  will  wear  away ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  I  have  longed  for  your  return." 

"  Indeed  I — that  is  very  kind,  since  my  appearance 
diminishes  your  fortune,"  he  stammered  out,  his  em- 
barrassment rather  increased  than  lessened  by  her  re- 
marks. 

"  Could  I  place  gold  in  competition  with  a  brother  ? 
I,  who  else  should  stand  alone — the  last  of  a  long 
linef" 

"You  are  a  good  creature,"  be  remarked,  with 
what  some  might  have  thought  a  contemptuous  smile 
at  her  simplicity ;  but  Mabel  saw  it  not,  and  resuming 
bis  confidence,  he  continued. 

"  It  does  all  seem  strange,  as  you  observe ;  but  I 
shall  soon  get  over  that,  and  we  shall  do  very  well 
together,  I  dare  say.  You  must  not  mind  my  being  a 
little  rough  sometimes;  I've  not  been  used  to  women, 
ajid  there  is  no  need  of  gentleness  with  men— they  can 
keep  their  own.  Not  always,  though— eh,  Durns- 
fordf"  slapping  him  on  the  back;  a  freedom  from 
which  that  gentleman  recoiled  with  a  sudden  flashing 
of  anger,  as  quickly  subdued  on  meeting  the  speaker's 
eye :  whilst  the  speaker  himself  burst  into  a  laugh  so 
discordant  as  to  appear  unnatural,  and  cause  Mabel  to 
shrink  from  him  in  alarm. 

"  You  are  nervous  still,  I  see,"  he  observed,  with 
some  annoyance,  marking  her  action ;  "  you  should 
ride— nothing  like  a  long  gallop  to  cure  nervousness. 
I  was  nervous  myself  once,  when  something  prevented 
my  mounting.  Only  give  me  a  good  horse,  and  what 
care  I  for  man  or  fiend?  A  swift  steed  and  a  clear 
road,  and  I  have  neither  care  nor  sorrow." 

"  I  thought  you  preferred  sailing,"  remarked  Mabel, 
in  surprise  at  his  sudden  warmth,  little  short  of  enthu- 
siasm; for  his  words,  free  from  all  embarrassment, 
bore  the  impress  of  sincerity. 

His  quick  eye  was  fixed  on  her  for  a  moment ;  then 
turning  away  with  his  former  reckless  look,  he  an- 
swered carelessly:  "One  gets  tired  of  sailing,  and 
likes  riding  better ;  perhaps,  because  one  seldom  gets 
it.    The  Grange  used  to  furnish  famous  horses." 

"  There  are  six  ss  good  hunters  as  man  need  have. 
Will  you  go  and  look  at  them  f  Mabel  cannot  as  yet 
bear  much  excitement/'  observed  Mr.  Durnsford»who 
had  seemed  rather  fidgety  during  the  interview. 

Young  Conyers  assented  with  a  readiness  which 
proved  that  he  was  not  quite  so  much  at  his  ease  as  he 
wished  to  appear:  and  the  gentlemen  left  the  room 
together. 

And  what  did  Mabel  think  of  her  new  brother! 
What  she  did  not  like  to  admit  to  herself.  She  would 
do  her  best  to  love  him,  as  a  sister  should ;  but  there 
was  a  something  about  him, — she  knew  not  what,  that 
made  her  rejoice  in  his  absence  and  shrink  at  his  ap- 
proach. Yet  the  young  man  was  what  many  would 
have  styled  handsome :  the  features  were  good,  but 
their  expression  was  bold  and  worldly.  Days  passed, 
and  Mabel's  opinion  was  unaltered.    She  tried  toper- 
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t  in  ber  employment,  let  it  be  what  it  might, 
visited  any  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  hie 


Made  herself  that  the  loved  her  brother  u  she  wished 
to  love  him :  and  if  attention  to  ber  wishes,  a  softer 
demeanour  than  he  showed  to  any  other  person,  and 
presents  in  profusion,  could  have  compelled  her  love, 
then  might  he  have  boldly  claimed  it. 

If  sitting  in  the  same  room,  which,  strange  to  say, 
Mabel  rather  avoided,  he  invariably  seated  himself  op- 
posite to  her— watched  her  slightest  movement,  hashed 
to  almost  softness  his  usually  rough  tones,  and  showed 
an  interest  in  bei 
He  never  visited 

daily  rides  that  he  did  not  bring  her  a  present,  useful 
or  useless,  elegant  or  inelegant,  as  it  might  chance, 
(for  certes  his  taste  was  not  over  good,)  thus  proving 
that  he  had  her  in  his  thoughts  when  distant  as  when 
near.  No  alteration  took  place  to  which  she  even  hinted 
an  objection ;  and  the  wine,  to  which  Jtfr.  Durnsford 
told  her  he  was  too  much  addicted,  was  stinted  in  its 
circling  till  she  bad  gone  to  rest;  whilst,  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrance, — the  only  point  on  which  he  opposed 
her  wishes,-— he  showered  money  into  her  lap;  but 
with  tha|  air  which  says, 

"  What  female  heart  can  gold, withstand  *' 

Of  all  the  maidens  in  merry  England,  there  were  raw 
who  cared  less  for  gold  and  jewels  than  Mabel  Con- 
fers; and  nothing  but  her  fear  of  paining  the  donor 
induced  her  to  accept  his  gifts.  But,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  desire  to  please  ner,  was  his 
abandoning  the  design  of  riding  Fury,  on  old  Ned's 
remonstrance,  and  assertion  that  Miss  Mabel  would 
not  like  it,  having  given  express  orders  that  no  one 
should  mount  the  animal  bat  himself. 

"  Lank,  miss !  I  would  not  have  had  he  ride  un  for 
some'at.  Not  but  what  he  rides  well ;  which  I  wonders 
at,  for  I  always  beard  as  how  them  sea  people  could 
not  ride  a  bit;  but  to  see  him  a  galloping  away  on  one 
of  my  poor  old  master's  fine  hunters,  and  the  mess 
they  comes  home  in — all  of  a  foam,  and  scarcely  a  foot 
to  stand  on ;— why,  it  makes  my  heart  glad  that  poor 
Dareall  died  afore.  It  is  just  as  thof  he  was  a  highway- 
man, miss,  and  trying  to  break  the  poor  animals  to  take 
to  the  road  :  and  so  I  told  un,  when  he  said  he  would 
ride  Fury.  If  you  had  but  seen  how  he  looked  I — 1  am 
sure  I  wished  I  was  in  the  great  corn-bin  by  my  side, 
or  anywhere  else  out  of  his  eyes ;  and  I  bean't  no 
coward  neither.  Howsomdever,  he  looked  better  in  a 
minute,  and  axed  all  about  Fury ;  but,  to  be  sore,  the 
rage  be  was  in  when  I  told  un  how  he  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Elton,  and  all  about  his  taming  un — and  how  he 
did  swear  at  the  poor  young  gentleman,  and  declare 
that  he  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  un  hanged.  I 
never  seed  a  man  in  such  a  way  in  all  my  life.  He  is 
no  more  like  my  poor  old  master  than  I  be  like  yoo, 
Miss  Mabel ;  and  sometimes,  I  wonders  if  it  really 
is  Master  Philip  ;  he  was  such  a  fine,  generous,  high- 
spirited  boy,  and  moch  handsomer  to  my  mind,  for  he- 
looked  so  much  kinder.  Then  he  has  forgotten  all  his 
pranks  when  he  was  a  lad;  and  if  1  'minds  un  of  them, 
he  looks  stupid  like,  or  else  laughs  so  strange  it  don't 
seem  nataral.  I  wish  as  how  Martha  Wilford  Was  here 
—she  is  a  knowing  woman.  I  wonder  what  she'd  say 
to  on.  But  she  have  been  away  ever  since  that  night: 
strange,  when  she  was  so  fond  of  the  boy.  Howsome- 
dever,when  he  heard  your  orders,  he  said  he  would  not 
vex  you  anyhow.  That  is  one  good  thing  of  un ;  he 
does  seem  to  love  you :— -but  then  somehow  he  don't 
seem  to  me  to  be  like  a  brother  to  you." 

And  somehow  he  did  not  seem  to  be  like  a  brother 
to  Mabel  either ;  certainly  he  did  not  fulfil  her  beau 
ideal  of  that  relationship;  but  then  there  are  few  reali- 
ties as  beautiful  as  the  ideal.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  playful  familiarity  of  the  brother,  even  after  the 
intercourse  of  many  days.  Unused  to  ladies'  society, 
at  least  of  the  higher  order,  he  was  always  under  some 
slight  restraint  in  her  presence;  a  restraint  which 
neither  Mabel  nor  her  guardian  regretted,  his  conver- 
sation and  demeanour  to  the  female  domestics  being 
anything  but  suited  to  their  ideas  of  propriety.  Not 
that  his  manner  was  cold  to  Mabel,  only  awkward  and 
embarrassed  .--she  had  sometimes  thought  it  more 


than  sufficiently  warm,  shrinking  from  his  look  witk  i 
terror  strange  in  a  sister  willing  to  love  a  kind  sad 
attentive,  though  rough  and  unenlightened  brother. 
Despite  his  kindness,  there  was  a  something  about 
him  which  she  could  not  define,  that  made  her  flash 
and  turn  pale. 

All  this  only  caused  her  to  cling  more  to  her  guar- 
dian's protection— confide  more  in  bis  watchful  carei 
his  presence  was  always  a  relief,  as  she  fancied  that 
her  brother  was  then  more  silent  and  more  quiet— she 
wished  she  could  have  added,  more  willing  to  look 
another  way,  for  she  never  felt  quite  comfortable  when 
those  keen  eyes,  with  their  strange  expression,  were 
fixed  upon  her.  Another  circumstance  which  she 
could  not  explain,  was  his  dislike  to  speak  of  the  past 
Instead  of  reciting  marvelous  adventures  to  satisfy 
her  cariosity,  he  turned  the  subject  with  some  awkward 
remark  of  not  wishing  to  think  of  by-gone  hardships  j 
or  if  he  did  by  any  chance  make  an  sllusion  to  those 
hardships,  be  checked  himself  on  the  instant,  and 
spoke  hurriedly  of  something  connected  with  the  pre* 
sent.  There  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this 
past  had  not  been  a  past  of  honour  or  of  virtue. 

"  When  will  you  keep  your  promise  and  ride  with 
meP'  he  inquired  rather  impatiently  of  Mabel,  as  Mr. 
Durnsford  left  the  room. 

"  I  am  scarcely  strong  enough  yet  to  ride  your  pace; 
and  not  having  ridden  so  long,  I  shall  be  nervous." 

"A  ride  will  cure  you  of  being  nervous;  and  I  so 
long  to  have  yon  riding  beside  me." 

"  But  I  have  not  spirits  to  go  fsr,  and  dread  meeting 
any  one  I  know." 

"The  air  and  a  good  gallop  will  soon  gi^e  yea 
spirits.  No  wonder  that  you  are  low  :  I  should  be'the 
same,  cooped  up  as  you  are.  You  must  go !  What  it 
the  use  of  fretting  for  the  past  f — we  cannot  alter  iL 
Suppose  you  say  to-morrow.  I  would  go  to-day,  bet 
am  just  setting  off  with  Durnsford  to  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
rett's. I  hear  he  wants  you  still,  though  not  so  mack 
since  you  are  not  to  be  an  heiress :  but  he  shall  aot 
have  you,  that  I  can  tell  him ;— end  no  one  else  either. 
I  mean  to  keep  you  all  to  myself;  you  are  too  pretty 
and  gentle  for  me  to  give  you  to  another.  You  dost 
love  him,  do  yoo  t"  he  demanded,  sharply,  observing 
her  draw  back,  for  his  manner  was  more  unpleasant 
than  usual.      < 

"  No !" 

"  That  is  right.  I  believe  you,  because  you  speak 
up  so  quick,  though  I  know  girls  generally  tell  lies 
without  number  in  these* matters.  If  they  call  for  a 
toast,  I  shall  give  you,  for  I  have  met  with  none  like 
you  in  my  travels:  you  are  prettier  still,  now  yoo  are 
blushing,"  continuing  to  look  at  her  without  pitying 
her  confusion.  "  It  will  be  a  fine  merry  party,  I  sus- 
pect :  all  good  hearty  follows,  with  capital  wine  and 
rousing  stories.  Good  night ;  for  we  shall  not  be  back 
till  late." 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  sleep  there.9* 

"We  have  decided  not." 

"  I  understood  that  Sir  Thomas  had  returned  to  Bar* 
rett  Lodge." 

"  So  he  has : — what  then  I  Who  cares  for  a  gallop 
of  ten  miles  in  the  clear  moonlight!  Ay,  or  witsoet 
light  either  t  I  don't  want  too  much  of  that— I  caa 
see  in  the  dark." 

"  Then  you  will  take  servants." 

"  Not  I  f— only  paid  spies— hired  informers." 

"But  the  road  is  lonely,  and  there  are  frightful 
stories  of  some  highwayman,  who  lets  no  one  pa* 
without  demanding  money." 

«  What,  honest  Wildfire,  as  they  call  him  f  A  eltrt? 
fellow,  and  a  bold  one  too.  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  «f 
him ;"  and  Mabel  trembled  at  his  reckless  look,  as* 
the  peculiar  curling  of  his  lip* 

"  So  said  another,"  she  observed,  with  am  nnslwssj 
voice. 

"  Whst  then  f— do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Wildfire  ** 
that  I  Is  not  the  murderer  in  prison  f— Within  a  moati, 
I  hope  to  see  him  dangling  footing  it  without  a  fort* 
ingi"  he  eideimed,  bursting  into  a  toed  laugh,  thai 
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sounded  horrible  in  Mabel's  em,  who  sank  back  pale 
and  shuddering. 

"  Poor  thing  I  yon  are  frightened,"  he  «aid,  remark- 
ing her  paleness.  *<  Women  are  always  tender-hearted. 
Bat  you  wish  the  fellow  hanged,  don't  yon  f" 

"  Oh  I  no  I  no  !»  gasped  Mabel. 

"  Not  your  father's  murderer  T  You  don't  love  him, 
do  you,  as  some  say  f"  grasping  her  arm  and  looking 
into  her  eves,  till  she  closed  them  to  shut  out  the 
horror  of  that  look :  "  Answer,  girl  I  or        » 

"  He  did  not  do  it !  I  feel  he  did  not,"  murmured 
Mabel. 

"  Who  do  you  think  did  do  it,  then  f"  he  demand- 
ed, fiercely. 

"  I  know  not !— I  cannot  tell !" 

"  How  should  you  f"  he  muttered,  releasing  her  arm 
from  his  iron  grasp.  "  Wo  to  you,  girl,  if  they  speak 
true,  and  you  love  him ! — I  hate  him!-— he  shall  die  I" 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage. 

'•  Say  not  so!"  pleaded  his  sister  with  trembling 


"He  shall  die!"  he  repeated  more  fiercely,  con- 
firming the  resolve  with  snch  fearful  oaths,  that,  un- 
able longer  to  control  her  emotion,  Mabel  burst  into 
hysterical  tears. 

His  rige  vanished  on  the  instants  and  he  knelt 
before  her,  blaming  his  own  violence,  and  pleaded 
for  forgiveness  with  strong  protestations  of  love  and 
regret. 

"  What  it  this  T"  inquired  Mr.  Durnsford,  with  a 
flashing  eye,  entering  the  room  equipped  for  his  ride. 

"  It  is,  that  I  am  a  fool ;  vexing  Mabel  with  my 
violence,  when  I  would  rather  die  titan  see  her  tears. 
Will  you  not  forgive  me  T — I  go  not  till  yon  do." 

The  still  sobbing  Mabel  held  out  her  hand  without 
•peaking,  but  withdrew  it  on  the  instant  from  the 
kisses  he  imprinted  on  it 

"  We  had  better  leave  her  to  herselF-she  will  re- 
cover sooner,"  remarked  Mr.  Durnaford,  evidently  not 
well  pleased. 

Young  Conyera  complied  with  reluctance. 

"  Good-bye.  I  will  not  worn  you  again,  bat  take 
good  care  of  you ;  and  remember  that  you  ride  with 
xne  to-morrow." 

"  But  Mabel  did  not  ride  with  him  on  the  morrow ; 
and  the  unceasing  rain  obliged  even  him  to  adroit  its 
impossibility;  nor  did  she  make  her  appearance  till 
tea-time,  keeping  her  room  on  the  plea  or  a  headache, 
notwithstanding  her  brother's  frequent  messages  of 
inquiry,  and  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  qnite  as 
well  in  the  drawing-room.  Nor  was  the  headache  a 
mere  plea — it  was  an  unpleasant  fact.  The  agitation 
of  the  day  before  had  been  too  much  for  her  still  deli- 
cate frame ;— waking  or  sleeping,  she  was  haunted  by 
the  vision  of  her  brother  in  his  fury.  8he  felt  his 
grasp  upon  her— his  gleaming  ej^»  looking  into  hers 
with  more  than  the  power  of  the  present: — she  heard 
his  fearful  denunciation—'*  He  shall  die !"  like  the  un- 
changing doom  of  tome  pitiless  fiend  ;  and  her  terrors 
increased  when  she  considered  that  it  wanted  bat  a 
few  days  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  trial. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  shown  violence 
towards  her — the  first  time  that  Edward  bad  been 
alluded  to,  and  till  now  believing  in  her  lover's  in- 
nocence, and  hoping,  as  the  young  hope,  she  had 
looked  forward  to  hit  acquittal,  the  discovery  of  the 
real  murderer,  and  a  friendly  meeting  with  her  bro- 
ther, with  a  feeling  little  short  of  certainty :  though 
bow  all  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  the  probably 
could  not,  if  asked,  have  clearly  explained.  Here 
was  a  shock  to  all  these  hopes  t  she  saw,  at  she  had 
not  teen  before,  the  difficulty  of  their  accomplishment. 

She  would  have  preferred  remaining  in  bei 


dreading  lest  her  brother,  in  tpke  of  his  protestations, 
should  again  refer  to  Edward,  and  again  give  a  loose 
to  hit  nattion  {  but  hit  repeated  messages  made  her 
judge  it  more  prudent  to  appear,  though  only  for  a 
abort  time.  Her  dread  of  the  meeting  was  not  de- 
creased by  Mr.  Dumsfbrd's  whispering,  as  be  met  her 
in  the  passage,  that  young  Conyera  had  been  draining 
the  wine-cup  more  freely  than  nasal  j  and  that  it  would 


be  at  well  for  her  to  mingle  toothing  and  dignity  in 
her  manner,  till  the  business  on  which  he  had  been 
summoned  from  the  room  being  concluded  as  speedily 
as  might  be,  he  would  return  to  play  protector.  Trem- 
bling at  this  information,  she  would  have  retreated  to 
her  own  apartment  for  awhile ;  but  her  brother  had 
distinguished  her  light  step  in  the  passage,  and  came 
out  to  meet  her. 

A  wet  day  was  a  great  trial  of  temper  to  country 
gentlemen  of  those  days,  who,  little  given  to  litera- 
ture, were  devoted  body  and  miud  to  sporting.  Young 
Conyers  was  certainly  no  great  devoured  of  books  ; 
to,  after  he  had  visited  all  the  stables  and  all  the  ken- 
nels, looked  at  all  the  horses  and  all  the  dogs,  talked 
to  all  the  grooms,  splashed  back  through  the  wet  and 
dirt,  examined  hit  pistols— a  favourite  occupation- 
turned  over  tome  racing  calendars,  and  accounts  of 
famous  runs,  he  felt  thoroughly  weary  of  himself,  and 
began  to  feel  much  aggrieved  at  Mabel's  absence, 
particularly  as  he  and  Mr.  Durnsford  were  not  very 
sociable,  the  elder  guardian  having  ventured  on  advice 
to  hit  younger  colleague.  Hit  sister's  promise  to  join 
him  at  tea  was  therefore  most  joyfully  received ;  and 
the  impatience  with  which  he  watched  for  her  coming 
was  more  like  a  lover  than  a  brother.  A  wearying 
f#e-d-i#«  with  oneself,  and  oneself  out  of  humour,  it 
enough  to  excuse  any  impatience.  At  the  sound  of 
her  step  his  ill  humour  vanished  and  his  manner  at 
he  advanced  to  meet  her  showed  not  only  his  delight 
at  her  pretence,  but  the  wisdom  of  Durnsford' s  hint. 
His  eager  gaze  and  hit  flushed  cheek,  at  he  led  her 
gallantly  rather  than  affectionately  into  the  room, 
and  the  extravagant  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  her 
beauty  at  he  took  his  station  near  her,  called  up  the 
blood  into  her  pale  cheeks,  lending  a  brillisncy  to  her 
gentle  loveliness  that  more  than  justified  hit  admira- 
tion. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  it  with  yon  women !— you  com* 
plain  of  tome  ache  or  other— keep  your  rooms  till  one 
it  weary  of  waiting— and  then  come  down  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Confess  that  yon  are  sham- 
ming to  punish  me." 

"  I  am  too  sincere  to  deceive :— my  head  did  ache, 
and  doet  ache,"  she  answered  gravely. 

"  Your  bead  ache  now  f  How  can  I  look  and  be- 
lieve you  less  perfect  in  health  than  in  beauty  t— Yon 
may  shake  that  pretty  head,  but  there  is  no  other  like 
you  in  England.  I  gave  you  at  my  toast  last  night, 
though.  Durnsford  looked  savage,  and  the  wild  set 
laughed  at  me  for  toasting  my  sister." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this:— that  it  the  last 
house  in  which  I  should  desire  to  be  named." 

"  Come,  don't  be  squeamish,  my  pretty  Mabel !  I 
intend  to  toast  you  many  a  time  yet.  To  be  sure,  the 
baronet  did  try  with  all  his  might  to  wheedle  me  out 
of  you,  thinking  I  had  drunk  too  much  to  know  what 
I  was  about.  Why,  I  could  drink  twice  as  much  at 
he  any  day,  and  take  to  the  road  afterwards.  I  told 
him  I  would  not  part  with  you,  but  was  determined  to 
keep  you  all  to  myself,  and  let  no  one  else  come  near 
you.  But  you  have  lost  your  colour  all  in  a  minute  I 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse  and  prescribe. — You  won't, 
you  little  prude !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  seise  the  hand 
which  you  draw  back  to  indignantly — and  keep  it  too. 
What  do  I  care  for  Durnsford  t  Pshaw !  There,  now. 
my  jesting  haa  frightened  yon  again !  What  a  timid 
little  simpleton  you  are,  not  to  know  that  I  would  not 
harm  von  for  all  the  gold  won  on  the  high  road.  Sine* 
you  choose  it,  I  will  cure  you  without  feeling  yooi 
pulse.  Look  here,"  holding  up  before  her  a  very 
beautifully  wrought  chain :  "  it  it  bright,  but  let) ' 
bright  than  your  eves — it  is  pretty,  but  lest  pretty  tha 
your  smile.  It  shall  be  a  chain  to  unite  us— I  wi' 
thus  bind  you  ever  to  me|"  and  throwing  one  en 
round  her  neck,  whilst  patting  the  other  round  hit 
own,  he  would  have  doted  the  clasp,  but  the  put  i 
back  with  a  gentle  dignity  that  restrained  him,  thong 
fretting-  at  the  restraint  to  which  he  submitted.  "  Yo 
are  a  thorough  simpleton !  There  it  not  another  giij 
in  the  country  but  would  jump  to  have  it,  and  let  i 
name  the  termt  j  whilst  there  yon  tit  looking  red  i 
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white,  timid  and  proud,  all  of  a  minute.  What  if  I 
had  stolen  a  kiss— my  first  I— there  would  have  been 
no  inch  great  harm.  Yoa  think  you  can  get  the  chain 
aa  you  pleaee ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that : — I  was 
never  made  to  waste  my  time  in  saying  yes— and  say- 
ing no— and  letting  others  do  the  same." 

"  Indeed,  brother,  I  have  no  wish  for  the  chain," 
said  Mabel,  gently,  bending  lower  over  her  tambour 
frame  to  hide  her  annoyance. 

"As  you  please !  I  seldom  make  offers  twice,"  he 
replied,  putting  up  the  chain,  and  turning  away  in  dis- 
pleasure ;  adding  in  a  scarcely  audible  mutter,  "  Bro- 
ther !— you  are  not  very  fond  of  your  brother." 

However  displeased  at  the  time,  he  did  not  long 
look  away  from  his  silent  companion,  or  let  her  con- 
tinue her  occupation  in  peace. 

"  Do  put  by  your  work !  You  bend  so  over  it  that 
I  cannot  look  into  your  face:  and  remember,  I  have 
not  seen  you  before  to-day." 

"  No  very  great  cause  for  regret,"  she  remarked, 
without  looking  up. 

"  Yes  it  is,  though !  I  have  been  longing  for  you  all 
day : — I  shall  put  your  work  away  myself,"  taking  it 
from  her  without  heeding  her  remonstrance.  "  There, 
now  I  tan  see  you!  How  beautiful  you  aret  the 
black  dress  setting  off  the  fair  complexion; — yet  I 
think  I  should  like  you  better  in  colours.  I  hate  every- 
thing that  is  dark  and  gloomy — bat  night.  A  merry 
life,  and  a  short!  if  I  cannot  contrive  to  cheat  old 
Nick  out  of  a  long  one.  Yes,  you  shall  dress  gayly 
when  you  are  my— -housekeeper,  with  jewels  in 
plenty — a  necklace  for  every  week  in  the  year :  and 
you  shall  sit  up  and  do  nothing  but  love  me,  and  smile 
when  I  look  at  you." 

His  sister's  only  remark  on  this  folly  was  a  glance 
of  surprise,  and  an  increasing  gravity ;  supposing  that 
he  had  lingered  too  long  at  the  dinner  table  to  have* 
a  clear  comprehension  of  his  own  meaning. 

"  You  say  nothing :— when  shall  it  be,  my  pretty 
Mabel  I"  J  * 

«« When  shall  what  be  t"  she  asked,  trying  to  hide 

her    alarm,  which  was    increasing    every    moment, 

though  she  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  have 

told,  if  questioned,  what  she  feared  or  why  she  feared. 

"  When  shall  what  be  t"  mimicking  her  soft  tones. 

"  Why,  when  shall  you  and  I  go  and  live  together  in 

a  far  country,  where  we  may  do  as  we  please  f" 

"  Leave  the  Grange  !"  exclaimed  Mabel  in  surprise. 

"  To  be  sure !    Why  not  I" 

"  Where  you  were  born  T  Where  your  forefathers 
have  lived  for  centuries  f" 

"  What  is  it  to  me  or  you  either,  where  I  was  born  t 
or  what  care  I  for  all  the  race  of  Conyers,  save  the 
pretty  Mabel  I  They  have  little  cause  to  love  me,  I 
guess." 

"  Brother!"  exclaimed  Mabel  in  increasing  dismay, 
such  a  declaration  to  one  brought  up  to  honour  her  an- 
cient family  sounding  like  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  infidelity. 

"  Never  look  so  frightened,  timid  one ! — there  is  no 
such  great  sin  in  preferring  a  pretty  living  girl,  to  ugly 
old  men  lying  in  their  graves.  For  the  Grange  itself, 
if  you  mean  this  old  house,  I  detest  it,  and  would  not 
remain  here  an  hour  but  for  you.  It  is  very  well  in 
the  day,  with  the  sun  shining  out,  or  with  jovial  com- 
panions, for  the  wine  is  good ;  but  at  night,"  and  his 
voice  sounded  hollow,  whilst  a  troubled  look  came 
into  his  usually  bold  eyes— **  but  at  night,  Mabel, 
do  you  never  hear  strange  sounds,  and  see  strange 
eights?" 

"  Good  heavens!  no!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  shudder- 
ing at  his  words. 

"  No— perhaps  you  do  not,"  he  continued,  pursuing 
some  unspoken  train  of  thought.  "Yoa  are  too 
good  ! — But  Durnsford — he  should  see  and  hear  as  I 
do." 

"  See  and  hear  what,  brother!"  asked  Mabel,  tim- 
idly. 

"  Nothing,  girt  1  nothing !"  he  answered  hurriedly, 
recovering  his  wonted  manner  on  the  instant.  "  I  hate 
this  old  house !  it  shall  be  sold— sold  directly  j  and 


we  wfll  go  for  awayi  the  people  here  are  curious  and 
prying." 

«  Sell  the  Grange  f" 

"  Yes,  sell  the  Grange  !  and  be  off  and  live  amow 
strangers.  Don't  look  so  frightened,  my  pretty  Mabeil 
one  would  think  I  had  threatened  to  sell  you ;  but  I 
love  you  too  well  for  that.  We  will  not  part !  let  the 
world  and  Durnsford  say  what  they  may.  You  love 
me,  don't  you  I " 

"How  can  you  doubt  itf"  said  Mabel  falteringly, 
turning  away  from  his  keen  gaze. 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it;  though  you  do  not  speak  aa 
warmly  as  you  might,"  he  replied  a  little  fiercely,  see- 
ing that  she  shrank  farther  from  him.  "  Since  you 
love  me,  then,  when  shall  we  got  I  want  you  all  to 
myself.    Shall  we  go  to-morrow  V 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  leave  the  Grange!— at  leant 
now  f"  pleaded  the  weeping  Mabel. 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me !  Crying  to  leave  old 
halls  and  dark  passages,  when  I  ask  you  to  go  with 
me.  Have  a  care,  girl !  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  am  no  aubject  for  coquetry." 

"  Coquetry,  brother !    What  can  you  mean  f" 

"  I  mean  this,  Mabel :  will  you  leave  the  Grange, 
and  go  and  live  with  me  in  a  distant  country  f  Speek, 
girl !"  he  continued  more  fiercely  aa  she  turned  away 
without  giving  an  answer. 

"Do  not  ask  me!" 

"  But  I  do  ask  you :  and  I  will  have  an  answer. 
Yes  or  no  1  Nay,  you  shall  not  leave  me  without 
reply :  and  let  that  reply  be  as  I  wish !"  he  exclaimed, 
detaining  her  as  she  rose  to  depart.    • 

"  You  frighten  me." 

"  So  I  see,"  he  answered  bitterly.  "  Yes !  or  no  f 
you  can  say  that,  though  frightened.  I  love  you, 
Mabel,  aa  I  never  loved  another:— you  can  make  me 
kind  and  gentle— you  shall  never  find  me  otherwise." 

"  Let  me  go !  oh,  let  me  go  now !"  entreated  Mabel, 
shuddering^— shrinking  at  his  touch. 

"  8peak!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  A  note  from  Sir  Thomas  Barrett,  air ;  and  the  ser- 
vant waita  for  an  answer,"  said  a  footman  entering  the 
room  at  the  moment. 

Philip  Conyers  let  go  his  grasp  of  his  stater's  arm  as 
the  door  was  opened,  though  he  frowned  on  the  ser- 
vant, and  taking  the  note£  said  he  would  ring  whom 
the  answer  was  ready.  For  a  moment  he-held  the  note 
unopened;  and  Mabel,  fearing  a  recurrence  of  bis 
violence,  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  !  you  stir  not  till  I  am  answered." 

"  Indeed,  brother,  I  am  ill  able  to  bear—"  began 
the  terrified  girl. 

"  I  see  it !"  he  said  more  gently.  "  I  am  too  rough 
—you  must  excuse  it,  and  lay  it  to  the  strength  of  my 
affection.  Compose  yourself  whilst  I  read  this  note : 
only  promise  to  go  with  me,  and  I  will  be  gentle  as  a 
lamb." 

Unable  to  contend,  Mabel  sank  again  on  the  soft, 
a  little  reassured  by  hearing,  as  she  thought,  Mr. 
Durnsford 's  step  in  the  passage.  Her  brother  opened 
the  note  ;  but  either  the  writing  waa  not  very  legible, 
or  he  was  not  well  skilled  in  deciphering  written 
characters— for  he  muttered  an  exclamation  of  vexa- 
tion at  the  fellow's  bad  writing,  snuffed  the  candle, 
and  then  held  the  note  towards  it  till  the  light  foil 
foil  upon  it,  and  the  outstretched  hand  that  held  it. 
Mabel's  observation  had  been  attracted  by  has  excla- 
mation :— it  was  not  withdrawn.  The  outline  of  the 
hand,  one  of  peculiar  shape,  was  distinctly  traced  by 
the  light  gleaming  full  upon  it— the  sleeve  of  the 
rather  ill-made  coat  waa  drawn  back  by  the  reaching 
forward  of  the  arm,  and  a  long  broad  sear  showed 
clearly  out  on  one  side  of  the  wrist.  Mabel  could  not 
withdraw  her  gate,— -each  moment  it  became  keener 

wilder :— her  brother  turned  hastily  round,— his  eyes 
flashed  upon  her  j— she  uttered  a  mint  cry,  and  foil 
back  insensible. 

The  loud  calls  of  her  brother,  who,  shocked  and 
alarmed,  waa  at  a  loss  how  to  restore  her,  soon 
brought  the  household  to  his  assistance ;  and  by  Mr. 
Dnrnsford's  advice  she  was  carried  to  her  room,  tad 
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left  to  the  care  of  her  judicious  attendant.  It  was 
long  before  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  caoae  of  her  fainting :  'and  that 
knowledge,  whatever  it  might  be,  ahe  did  not  consider 
herself  called  on  to  make  public.  Her  brother,  attri- 
buting her  illneaa  to  hi*  violence,  reacted  the  repent- 
ance of  the  preceding  day ;  desired  that  Mr.  Horton 
should  be  sent  for,  and  multiplied  messages  of  kind- 
ness and  regret.  To  Mr.  Horton's  presence  Mabel 
strongly  objected,  so  strongly  that  the  point  was 
yielded ;  whilst  to  the  messages,  she  allowed  her  at- 
tendant, who  saw  her  terror  of  the  sender,  to  return 
what  answers  she  deemed  most  expedient.  Sharp  words 
passed  between  Mr.  Durnsford  and  Philip  Conyers:  the 
former  retired  at  an  early  hour— the  latter  drowned  in 
inebriety  the  remembrance  of  his  unkind  and  injurious 
violence. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  learning  the  next  morning  that  Mabel,  though 
better,  was  too  languid  to  appear,  Philip  Conyers  sought 
to  dispel  his  headache  and  ill-humour  by  his  favourite 
remedy — a  gallop ;  and  the  poor  animal  he  rode  had  no 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  having  been  honoured  by  his 
choice. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Mr.  Durnsford  proceed- 
ed to  his  ward's  dressing-room. 

"  Are  you  really  better,  Mabel  I"  he  asked  with  all 
the  tender  anxiety  of  a  parent,  shaking  his  head  as  he 
marked  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  cheek,  painfully 
contrasted  by  the  unnatural  wildnessof  her  eye. 

"  Are  we  quite  alone  ?  Can  no  one  hear  t"  she  ask- 
ed in  a  low  whisper,  looking  fearfully  round  the  room. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,  and  none  can  hear,**  he  re- 
plied, taking  his  station  close  beside  her,  after  looking 
into  the  passage  and  the  adjoining  room.  You  were 
right  in  trusting  only  Parsons  with  your  wish  to  see  me 
alone  ;  we  may  depend  on  her :— -the  other  servants 
are  too  much  inclined  to  favour  their  young  master, 
whose  free  manners  are  more  to  their  taste.  And  now 
what  am  I  to  hear  f" 

Mabel  vainly  strove  to  speak. 

-"■  Did  the  wretch  offer  insult  V*  he  demanded  with 
a  fierceness  of  which  she  bad  believed  him  incapable, 
and  which  increased  her  difficulty  of  finding  words. 
"  Tell  me,  Mabel  1  and  he  shall  rue  it,  though  my  life 
pay  the  penalty  ;"  gnashing  his  teeth  in  very  rage. 

"  What  will  become  of  met — all  are  so  strange?*' 
faltered  poor  Mabel,  with  clasped  hands. 

"  Not  strange  to  you  !  Do  not  turn  away  in  fear  I" 
gently  taking  her  hand,  and  calming  down  his  fury. 
"  Fear  not !  I  will  protect  you ;  only  tell  me  what  he 
•aid." 

"  That  he  would  sell  the  Grange !— and  he  urged 
me  to  go  with  him  to  some  distant  country — away  from 
all  I  loved  :  but  his  looks  were  more  fearful  than  his 
words." 

"Villain!"  muttered  Mr.  Durnsford  between  his 
half-closed  teeth.    "  What  said  he  more  P» 

"  I  heed  not  his  words ;"  looking  timidly  round  the 
room,  and  bending  closer  to  her  guardian.  "  I  saw 
his  hand,  and  the  scar  on  his  wrist,  in  the  red  light ; 
and  his  eyes  flashed  upon  me  as  they  did  that  night. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  stood  in  my  poor  father's 
dressing-room." 

"  No,  no  I  that  was  delirium  1"  replied  Mr.  Durns- 
ford, starting  from  his  seat  with  a  blanched  check. 

"  It  was  not  delirium  !  I  saw  that  hand  as  I  saw  it 
then  !'*  said  Mabel  in  the  same  low,  hollow  tone,  her 
wild  gaze  fixed  on  her  guardian,  who  turned  away. 

"  And  who  was  his  companion  I*'  he  demanded,  after 
some  moments,  stopping  abruptly  before  her,  and  meet- 
ing her  gaze  with  one  as  keen  and  wild. 

"  I  know  not  ?  I  heed  not  (  but  it  was  no  delusion, 
as  you  think.  I  see— I  feel  its  dreadful  reality  I  Oh, 
save  me !  take  me  away !  Do  not  force  me  to  look  on 
him  again !"  stretching  out  her  hands  towards  him  for 
protection. 


He  heeded  her  not,  but  paced  op  and  down  the  room. 
His  manner  was  as  kind  and  soothing  as  ever  when  ho 
again  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

"  My  poor  Mabel  I  look  up,  and  fear  not  I"  for  her 
hands  had  drooped  by  her  side,  whilst  her  head  was 
bowed  upon  her  knees.  "  And  it  was  this  which  made 
you  faint  f" 

"  Yes !  Will  you  not  believe  I  Will  you  not  take 
me  from  him  I  I  have  none  on  earth  but  you  to  look 
to  now." 

"  Mistrust  me  not  I  I  will  do  all  things  for  your 
welfare ;  only  do  not  look  so  wildly." 

"  The  orphan's  blessing  rest  upon  you  1  Would  that 
the  dead  were  here  to  bless  you  too  I" 

Mr.  Durnsford  looked  hurriedly  round,  shrinking  aa 
if  in  humility  from  her  thanks. 

"  I  will  no  longer  doubt  yon :  but  for  what  purpose 
could  he  have  been  there  f" 

"I  know  not!  How  should  If"  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  added  hesitatingly, "  My  dear  father 
kept  his  money  there." 

"  Yes;  and,  as  I  told  you,  money  was  found  there, 
and  nothing  out  of  order." 

"  Some  might  have  been  left  to  check  suspicion." 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  the  cabinet  contained  ?" 

"  I  do  not.  Oh !  it  is  fearful  to  imagine  that  my  only 
brother-— and  on  such  a  night—" 

"  It  is  not  only  fearful,  but  vain  to  think  of  these 
things :  we  are  not  called  on  to  denounce  him — leave 
him  to  his  own  conscience.  I  fear  that  there  are  other 
deeds  which  he  would  little  like  looked  into  ;  and  you 
have  need  of  all  your  firmness.  You  cannot  love  him 
such  as  he  is  f"  _ 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  so  as  a  duty." 

A  faint  smile  curled  Mr.  Durnaford's  lip;  but  it  passed 
unnoticed. 

"  The  question  is  how  to  provide  for  your  security, 
since  to  leave  you  longer  in  his  power  must  not  be 
thought  of;  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  our  way. 
As  joint  guardian,  he  baa  equal  right,  and,  I  suspect 
equal  will,  to  control  your  actions ;  and  I  know  not 
that  it  would  free  you  from  his  power  even  should  you 
bring  your  charge  of  his  having  been  here  at  night, 
which,  I  conclude,  you  would  not  do." 

"  No,  no  I" 

"  In  fact,  dear  Mabel,  your  best  plan  seems  to  be 
the  making  me  yonr  legal  protector  by  becoming  Mrs. 
Durnsford." 

"  Is  it  kind  to  jest  on  such  a  subject,  and  at  such  a 
time  T"  asked  Mabel,  reproachfully. 

"  There  may  be  more  kindness  than  you  think,  not 
understanding  half  the  perils  of  your  situation,  or  the 
difficulty  of  my  interfering." 

"  You  said  before,  I  might  rely  on  you ;  yet  now 
you  shrink  from  interfering.  I  aak  it  not  1  I  am  neither 
so  weak  nor  so  helpless,  but  I  can  seek  protection  from 
Mr.  Asteli,  or  some  other  magistrate.  My  father's 
memory  will  ensure  kindness  to  his  daughter." 

Mr.  Durnsford  was  surprised—- displeased  }  and  there 
was  a  short  silence  before  he  replied. 

"  I  might  repeat  your  question,  and  ask,  if  this  was 
kind  to  your  father's  friend  t — to  one  towards  whom 
you  have  talked  of  gratitude  t  But  I  will  not  dwell  on 
words  which  you  could  not  have  meant  should  wound. 
You  cannot  really  doubt  my  wish  to  serve  you,  though, 
yielding  to  the  natural  impatience  of  youth,  you  think 
all  slow  that  is  not  instant.  Listen,  and  admit  that 
there  are  more  perils  than  vou  dream  of.  I  would 
spare  the  detail ;  but  you  will  not  be  spared.  Beyond 
tne  age  when  entitled  by  law  to  choose  a  guardian,  it 
is  more  than  possible  that,  by  appealing  to  some. ma- 
gistrate— some  old  acquaintance  of  your  father's  (Mr. 
Asteli  U  still  absent,)  you  might  be  removed  alike  from 
my  tyranny  and  that  of  your  brother, — that  is,  if  he 
should  allow  you  the  opportunity  of  seeking  such  pro- 
tection, which  I  doubt  from  our  discourse  last  night, 
when  high  words  passed  between  us  on  yonr  account ; 
he,  as  your  nearest  relative  as  well  as  guardian,  claim- 
ing a  right  to  your  entire  disposal.  You  tremble  at  his 
claim,  aod,  I  fear,  not  without  sufficient  cause.  Allow* 
ing  you  to  appeal  for  protection  to  a  stranger,— for  such 
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from  your  seclusion  will  be  almost  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood {—allowing,  I  say,  that  yon  make  that  appeal, 
and  I  should  rather  assist  than  thwart  you,  since  you 
are  weary  of  my  guardianship  and  care,  on  what  plea 
could  you  hope  to  win  interference  against  a  brother, 
by  law  and  by  nature  your  guardian,  and,  besides,  so 
violent,  that  the  matter  would  come  to  be  decided  by 
the  sword,  sooner  than  by  the  chancellor f  On  slight 
grounds,  no  one  would  run  suoh  a  risk;  and  what  mighty 
ones  would  you  adduce  T  Would  you  tell  the  world 
that  the  son,  for  whose  return  your  noble  father  sighed 
—your  only  brother— the  last  male  heir' of  your  lofty 
race — is  a  blot  on  his  high  lineage,  a  shame  to  his 
name  t— that  he  dared  not  speak  ofthe  past  T  and  that 
to  read  it  by  the  present,  it  is  a  tale  of  wrong  and  vio- 
lence f  Will  you  tell  that  on  the  night  of  your  lather's 
murder,  he  stood  in  that  father's  private  room,  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  night — unknown  to  any — at 
the  desk  where  your  and  his  rather  kept  hie  money  T 
and  then  left  the  house,  he  its  heir,  in  the  same  silence 
and  mystery  I  Will  you,  Mabel  Cony  era,  on  whom  he 
has  showered  gifts — will  you  go  and  tell  all  this  f  and 
that,  too,  when  the  eyea  of  curious  men  will  be  upon 
yon,  and  the  cautious  and  the  cunning  will  question, 
and  cross-question,  whether  you  will  not  gain  by  prov- 
ing his  guilt  f  Will  you,  I  say,  denounce  your  only 
brother — the  last  of  your  race,  as  a  midnight  robber — 
and  you  know  not  what  besides  f  Will  Mabel  Conyers 
•wear  all  this, — for  her  simple  word  will  not  suffioe, — 
and  not  feel  wretched  if  believed,  or  disbelieved  f" 

"Spare  me!  spare  mel"  pleaded  Mabel,  an  he 
paused  a  moment  to  take  breath  ;  all  her  resolution 
gone.^ 

"  No,  Mabel,  I  cannot  spare  you !  for  your  own 
good  you  must  hear  more.  If  you  cannot  bear  to  tell 
all  this  of  him  at  whose  name  you  tremble,  and  from 
whom  you  seek  to  fly,  how  will  you  bear  to  speak  those 
words  that  shall  doom  Edward  Elton  to  a  shameful 
death  T" 

"  I  speak  those  words  1  I  doom  him  to  a  shameful 
death  I   What  can  you  mean  ?"  she  questioned,  wildly. 

"  I  mean  this,"  he  replied,  speaking  with  a  distinct- 
ness that  gave  her  time  to  feel  and  understand, — "  I 
mean  this— and  mark  my  words.  Could  it  be  proved 
that  Edward  Elton,  instead  of  beinp  on  his  road  to 
■shire,  according  to  his  declaration,  on  the  night 
of  your  father's  murder,  was  loitering  on  the  way  be- 
tween this  and  Merrick's,  his  guilt  would  be  made 
clear.  Your  father  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him ;  all  are  eager  that  justice  should  be 
done  upon  his  murderer;  and  the  criminal  stands  with- 
out a  friend— but  one  link  wanting  in  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  which  must  convict  him.  The  report  i» 
abroad  that  he  was  seen  in  this  village,  under  these 
windows,  and  heard  talking  with  some  one.  Need 
I  say  whomf"  his  keen  eye  seemed  to  pierce  her 
thoughts.     "Mabel  Conyers  is  |g  be  summoned  to 

Speak  of  the  events  of  the  night  of  her  father's  mur- 
er ;— to  say  if  she  knows  aught  of  Edward  Elton's 
movements  or  his  feelings  at  that  time, — to  swear  on 
the  holy  volume,  before  a  coarse  and  cruel  multitude, 
to  speak  the  truth !  the  whole  truth  1  and  nothing  but 
the  truth !  You  know  if  that  evidence  will  fix  his 
doom." 

"  He  is  innocent  I— save  him !  save  him  I"  exclaimed 
the  wretched  girl,  appalled  at  his  statement. 

A  frown  contracted  Mr.  Durnsford's  brow,  as  he 
looked  upon  her. 

"  Then  yonr  evidence  would  convict  him !  He  was 
here,  and  with  vindictive  feelings !" 

"  Spare  me,  Mr.  Durnsford !  As  I  hope  for  Heaven, 
I  believe  him  innocent!" 

Her  guardian  tamed  away,  and  was  silent  for  some 
moments. 

"  Well,  Bliss  Conyers,  I  have  placed  the  perils  of 
jour  path  before  you.  such  being  my  duty  as  your 
guardian,  and  now  I  leave  you  to  pursue  your  own 
course  I  you  have  purposed  too  boldly  lately,  to  require 
my  assistance." 

"  You  cannot  leave  me  thus,  with  words  that  mock 
xoy  weakness!" 


"  Why  not  t  Yon  scorned  what  I  proposed ;  yea 
thought  no  more  of  my  past  services;  yon  required  not 
my  future  aid." 

"  Say  not  so !  I  am  not  ungrateful,  though  I  msy 
be  impatient.  You  will  not  leave  me  thus  I"  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  while  the  large  tears  fell  an* 
heeded. 

"You  ever  mould  me  as  you  will;"  pressing  tbt 
hand  that ' detained  him.  "But  if  you  heed  not  my 
advice"1 

"  I  will  heed  yonr  advice;  but  what  yon  said  before 
was— could  only  be  in  jest.  Take  me  from  my  brother! 
I  cannot  stand  before  him  and  retain  my  reason!  that 
gleaming  eve  i*on  me  still!  Save  me  from  that  yet 
more  fearful  summons,  and  I  will  have  no  will  but 
yours.— To  be  questioned  of  that  night!* to  speak,  when 
one  heedless  word  might  cause  his  death!  Oh!  save 
me,  save  me!  if  but  for  my  father's  sake!"  wringing 
her  hands  in  agony. 

"  Hush  these  terrors!  Be  calm!  or  I  cannot  aid  yon. 
I  know  but  two  other  plans,  since  you  will  not  be  Mrs. 
Durnsford.  The  one  is,  to  take  you  at  once,  and  open- 
ly, from  this  house  to  my  own ;  though  my  power  as 
guardian  would  scarcely  warrant  this.  A  duel  with 
your  brother  must  ensue:  if  1  fall,  yon  will  have  ne 
protector;  should  he  become  the  victim,  I  shall  have 
killed  the  son  of  my  old  friend— some  may  whisper,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  daughter,  who  will  thus  become  sa 
heiress.  Could  you  in  honour  after  that  receive  aid  or 
protection  at  my  handsf  Would  not  the  stain  of  mur- 
derer rest  upon  met  or  would  this  prevent  your  being 
called  on  to  give  evidence?— Is  this  yonr  wishf" 

"  No:  if  blood  must  flow— if  death  must  be,  it  should 
be  mine.    Have  you  no  other  plant" 

"  1  have;  but  I  fear  that  you  will  mock  at  this,  as  at 
my  first.  I  should  not  propose  it  under  other  circum- 
stances, detesting  mystery  and  concealment  as  I  do; 
nothing  but  those  circumstances  could  require  or  ex- 
cuse it.  Supposing  even  that  I  could  prevail  on  your 
brother,  which  I  know  to  be  impossible,  to  let  you  go 
in  peace,  you  would  still,  were  your  residence  known, 
be  summoned  to  give  evidence  against  Edward  Elton. 
1  wish  not  to  shield  the  young  man :  it  is  for  you  only 
that  I  care ;  and,  to  spare  you  pain,  I  see  no  other 
alternative  but  your  leaving  the  Grange  this  very  night, 
unknown  to  any. — You  start,  and  look  disappointed: 
I  admit  that  the  plan  has  objections;  bat  I  can  devise 
no  better.  Under  the  plea  of  indisposition,  you  can 
keep  yonr  room,  thus  avoiding  a  meeting  with  your 
brother;  and  I  will  provide  for  your  secret  departure 
to-night,  with  a  trusty  escort  to  a  safe  home,  where  I 
will  join  you,  and  consult  as  to  your  future  proceed- 
ings; and,  as  soon  as  I  can,  baffle  the  suspicions  of 
young  Conyers,  and  the  would-be  servers  or  the  sum- 
mons." 

Mabel  shuddered  at  the  mention  ofthe  summons 
still  more -than  at  the  meeting  with  her  brother:  she 
could  devise  no  other  plan ;  and  Mr.  Durnsford  over- 
ruling all  her  objections,  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  agreed  on.  Mabel  pleaded  for  the  attendance  of 
her  own  maid,  or  old  Ned;  but  Mr.  Durnsford  raised 
such  strong  and  reasonable  objections,  and  so  plainly 
intimated  that  he  would  withdraw  his  aid  if  not  per- 
mitted to  manage  all  as  he  deemed  most  prudent,  that 
Mabel,  eager  to  depart,  yielded  compliance  with  his 
wishes. 

"And  now,  Mabel,  all  this  being  arranged,  I  mast 
go  to  provide  for  its  accomplishment,  since  the  time  is 
brief,  and  I  should  join  your  brother  as  soon  ss  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  suspicion.  Will  your  courage  stand  ( 
Will  not  your  heart  fail  at  the  last  moment,  involving 
Edward  Elton,  yourself,  and  me  in  greater  perilP' 

"Do  not  doubt  me!" 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  the  present!  in  a  few  days  we 
meet  again.  You  will,  I  know,  bear  patiently  a  de- 
privation of  comfort  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
prevent,  in  consideration  of  the  dangers  you  escape; 
and  you  will  also,  I  trust,  acquit  me  of  the  cruelty  and 
selfishness  with  which  you  so  lately  charged  me.  Witt 
you  think  of  me  as  of  old  t" 

"Oh  yes!  and  you  mast  forgive  my  petulance!    I 
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■hall  ever  regard  you  as  &  kind  and  considerate  guard- 
ian—my fatber's*nriend — a  second  parent." 

Her  gratitude  should  have  contented  the  moat  el- 
ecting, but  Mr.  Durnsford  did  not  look  as  happy  as  he 
might  have  done;  yet  a  triumphant  smile  was  on  his 
lip,  aa  he  left  the  room,  after  begging  her  to  seek  that 
repose  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  during  the  night. 
They  parted  now  in  kindness  and  in  friendship;  how 
would  they  part  after  their  neit  meeting  f 

Night  had  come — its  darkness  was  on  her  path,  and 
Mabel  stood  at  her  open  chamber  door  listening  with 
a  beating  heart  to  the  only  sounds  that  met  her  car— 
the  faint  echo  of  her  brother's  boisterous  laugh,  who 
had  been  carousing  late,  and  was  only  then  seeking  his 
apartment.  All  other  sounds  had  long  since  died  away; 
end  as  none  of  the  occupied  sleeping  apartments  were 
at  her  end  of  the  house,  she  concluded,  after  waiting 
a  short  time,  that  she  might  descend  in  safety.  Though 
fearing  to  remain,  and  eager  to  depart,  she  could  not 
thus  leave  the  home  of  her  fathers  in  silence,  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  secrecy,  without  emotion,  and  a  feeling 
resembling  shame.  The  perfect  confidence  of  her 
young  ana  innocent  mind  was  gone ;  she  felt  aa  a  de- 
ceiver, she  dreaded  detection;  she  did  not  miter  in  her 
purpose,  but  she  drew  back  at  every  shadow,  trembled 
at  every  breath.  Again  she  listened ;  even  the  faint 
echo  of  loud  merriment  had  died  away,  and  there  was 
no  longer  a  pretext  for  delay.  • 

The  parcel  directed  to  her  brother,  containing  all 
his  presents,  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation ; 
the  small  bundle,  all  that  she  could  take  in  her  hasty 
flight,  was  on  her  arm  ;  the  candle  in  her  hand,  she 
took  one  last  look  round  the  room— thought  of  the 
changes  in  feelings  and  circumstances  since  she  had 
first  entered  it,  and  then  passed  down  the  stairs  and 
along  the  passage  with  a  timid  and  noiseless  step.  So 
silent  were  her  movements,  that  none  heard  her  pass 
from  the  place  of  her  birth,  to  seek  safety  from  the  last 
of  her  race.  The  very  dogs  slept  on  ;  and  she  stood 
by  the  aide  of  her  expecting  guide  without  any  sus- 
picion of  her  flight.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  mounted 
on  the  pillion  behind  her  conductor,  and  speeding  on 
her  way  through  by-lanes,  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the 
nigged  roads  would  admit. 

As  she  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  Grange, 
backed  by  its  lofty  woods,  the  moon,  shrouded  before, 
ahone  brightly  out,  shedding  a  gentle  radiance  on  the 
ancient  building.  It  looked  so  beautiful  in  the  placid 
light,  there  was  auch  a  holy  calm  around  and  about  it, 
that  for  some  moments  Mabel  regretted  her  decision : 
a  sad  foreboding  came  across  her,  and  she  wept  aa 
they  journeyed  on  for  msny  a  weary  mile. 

She  had  cause  to  thank  Mr.  Durnsford  for  his  teal 
in  providing  for  her  comfort  as  well  aa  might  be  under 

I»resent  circumstances.  At  their  first  resting-place,  (a 
onely  cottage  on  a  wild- heath,)  a  covered  cart,  like 
those  used  by  the  petty  traveling  traders  oMhe  day, 
and  a  good  strong  horse  were  provided  for  her  farther 
conveyance,  with  a  cloak  and  other  articles  suited  to 
the  lowly  station  in  society  whose  appearance,  for  a 
>  prudent  she  should  assume.    There  was 


time,  it  was  j 


also  a  kind  note  from  her  guardian  urging  her  to  make 
no  unnecessary  delay— to  keep  up  her  spirits,  be  as 
little  seen  as  possible,  and  leave  all  to  her  conductor, 
who  might  be  relied  on. 

Mabel  was  all  obedience  and  gratitude ;  her  con- 
ductor attentive  and  scute"",  though  not  prepossessing; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  she  arrived  in  safety 
at  her  place  of  destination,  sn  ancient  dwelling-house 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  long  since  deserted  by 
the  family  to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged,  and  now 
inhabited  by  a  farmer,  who  rented  the  surrounding 
land,  and  his  pretty,  simple,  and  kind-hearted  daugh- 
ter, who,  apprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Durnsford  of 
her  coming,  had  done  her  best  to  give  her  a  welcome, 
and  make  the  old  and  scantily-furnished  rooms  wear 
some  appearance  of  comfort.  Her  guardian  had  sug- 
gested that  Mabel  should  assume  another  name  ;  but 
her  conductor  having  indulged  too  freely  in  a  carouse 
with  his  host,  (the  farmer,)  let  out  not  only  her  real 
name,  but  other  circumstances  concerning  her,  which 


Mr.  Durnsford  would  have  wished  concealed  ;  so  that 
the  pretty,  simple-hearted  Susan  Wickham,  who  had 
often  heard  her  mother,  a  native  of  Ranford,  talk  of 
the  Grange  and  the  Converses,  understood  quite  enough 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  her  gentle  guest ;  an  interest 
so  openly  expressed,  that  Mabel  made'  no  attempt  to 
deceive  the  attentive  and  sympathizing  girl,  who,  on 
her  part,  promised  to  maintain  her  secret,  and  serve 
her  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  so  completely  was  she 
won  by  her  gentle  manner.  The  old  farmer,  whose 
heart  was  set  on  gain,  paid  little  heed  to  the  drunken 
conductor's  revelations,  thinking  only  of  the  hand- 
some remuneration  promised  by  Mr.  Durnsford  for 
receiving  Mabel  beneath  his  roof. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

Tski  days  passed,  and  the  fourth  was  closing  in, 
vet  Mabel  had  heard  nothing  from  her  guardian,  as  she 
had  hoped.  She  was  sitting  at  the  window  looking 
out  on  the  wild  heath  below,  and  the  purple  and  golden 
sunset  in  the  distance—looking  as  one  who  little  heeds, 
when  the  door  was  pushed  hastily  open,  and  Mr. 
Durnsford,  flushed  and  excited,  stood  before  her,  with 
signs  of  baste  in  dress  and  manner. 

"  Tell  me— oh  tell  me,  what  has  happened  t"  ques- 
tioned Mabel,  eagerly,  allowing  him  to  take  both 
hands  in  his,  unheeding  whether  he  retained  or  relin- 
quished them,  in  ber  anxiety  for  his  reply. 

"  First  tell  me  that  you  are  well,  and  o 
my  arrangements.' 


"  First  tell  me  that  you  are  well,  and  contented  with 
arrangements." 

Tes:  quite  well!  quite  contented!    But  speak! 
there  is  hurry  and  anxiety  in  your  look." 

"  Then  my  look  does  but  show  what  is  in  my  mind. 
Will  you  bear  in  patience,  and  decide  in  love  t" 

"  Yes,  yes !  only  first  say  that  the  trial  has  not  taken 
place— that  they  nave  not  pronoanced  the  innocent 
guilty." 

"  There  has  been  no  trial !  Can  yon  think  only  o* 
the  stranger  whose  accusation  even  should  keep  him 
from  your  thoughts  T» 

Mabel  drew  back  at  his  fierce  frown  and  bitter  tone. 
Her  first  fearwaa  relieved,  and  ahe  neither  questioned 
nor  answered  farther. 

«  Do  you  care  for  the  safety  of  no  other!"  asked 
Mr.  Durnsford,  more  gently. 

«« I  see  you  well ;  and  who  is  there  beside  for  whom 
I  should  care  T  I  have  no  mother,  and  no  father,— 
and,  for  a  brother,  I  dare  scarcely  think  of  him." 

"  I  would  be  all  these  to  you,  sweet  Mabel,  and 
something  dearer  still  (  I  am  in  safety  now :  but  I 
have  been  in  peril  from  your  fiery  brother,  and  may  be 
so  again.  Yes,  and  for  your  sake !  And  yet  I  grudge 
it  not !  I  would  do  more — for  more  to  win  your  love. 
Your  brother  waa  like  a  madman  on  bearing  of  your 
flight,  and  would  nave  slain  me  as  I  stood  unarmed 
before  him,  but  ethers  interposed : — he  has  sworn  a 
fearful  oath  to  have  and  to  hold  you  in  his  power 
within  a  week.  I  bore  with  hia  rage— I  dallied  with 
his  wrath — I  resented  not  his  insults,  and  all  for  your 
sake.  He  had  no  proof  that  I  had  aided  your  escape  $ 
but  I  doubt  if  my  pretended  sea!  in  the  search  deceived 
him ; — nay,  I  know  that  it  did  not :  he  set  spies  on 
my  movements — even  now  one  may  be  on  my  track. 
You  tremble,  Mabel  (  you  turn  pale, — and  you  have 
cause  (  He  is  linked  with  those  who  have  no  restraint 
but  their  own  wills;  he  will  force  you  away  from  your 
friends;  you  do  not — you  cannot  know  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  evil  which  you  have  to  dread." 

Mabel  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Let  us  away  to  a  safer  retreat !  Or,  if  it  must  be 
so,  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection : — surely  my  dread 
of  his  violence  will  be  plea  sufficient !" 

"  There  is  no  retreat  safe  from  his  pursuit ;  banded, 
as  I  know  him  to  be,  with  many  whom  no  law  can 
bind — no  secrecy  deceive.  There  is  but  one  way  I  I 
have  named  it,  but  you  would  not  heed  me." 

"  What  way  t"  she  demanded,  eagerly. 

"To  accept  and  return  my  love!  to  become  my 
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bride  ! — Start  not !  faint  not  I  What  ia  there  ao  fear- 
ful in  the  proposition  f  It  ia  no  sadden  thought — no 
mere  matter  of  convenience.  I  love  you — I  have  long 
loved  you  !  from  our  first  acquaintance,  I.reeolved  you 
should  be  mine;  you  were  blind  to  the  truth — you  aaw 
only  the  kindness  of  a  friend, — it  was  the  devotion  of 
a  lover.  Why  look  ao  strangely  and  ao  wildly,  Ma- 
bel f  Is  it  anything  ao  marvelous  that  I  should  love, 
and  seek  to  be  beloved  1  Tou  deem  the  avowal  sud- 
den; you  quarrel  with  the  abruptness  of  my  speech :  I 
admit  my  error,  but  this  ia  no  time  for  delay :  even 
now,  your  fiery  brother  may  be  at  hand ;  even  now, 
his  arm  outstretched  to  crush  us.  And  what  if  there 
ia  strangeness  in  my  mode  of  pleading  f  Can  the  heart 
be  fettered  aa  the  mind  T  Gr,  when  did  true  love 
quarrel  with  the  method  of  its  telling  f  Say  you  will 
be  mv  bride,  give  that  hand  to  me  I  and  I  will  shield 
vou  from  every  ill,  stay  your  tears  before  they  fall, 
hush  your  terrors  ere  you  give  them  speech  I" 

"  Stand  back  1  I  love  you  not  !"  exclaimed  the  trem- 
bling girl,  shocked — bewildered  at  this  unlooked-for 
avowal  and  passionate  pleading,  so  different  from  his 
usual  modulated  manner. 

"  Say  not  ao,  Mabel !  aay  not  those  words  again,  if 
only  for  your  own  sake.  "  Mine  you  must  be ;  mere 
is  no  choice— be  mine  in  love  I" 

"  I  repeat,  I  love  you  not !"  said  Mabel,  more  dis- 
tinctly, indignant  at  his  words,  and  undismayed  by  his 
rising  wrath. 

"  This  is  but  maiden  coyness:  you  would  not  be 
lightly  won,  yet  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in  pleading : 
I  must  rather  provide  for  your  aafety,  though  against 
▼our  will,"  he  replied,  scarcely  restraining  the  out- 
breaking of  his  fury  as  he  marked  her  decided  tone 
and  met  her  indignant  look. 

"  Take  no  further  care r  Mr.  Durnsford,  for  my  safety. 
Since  I  may  not  count  on  your  friendship,  I  will  not 
tax  your  time." 

"  Whither  would  you  go,  Mabel  t"  be  demanded, 
placing  himself  before  her  as  she  would  have  stepped 
from  the  recess  of  the  deeply  embayed  window. 

"  I  would  forth  to  seek  from  strangers  the  protection 
denied  me  by  my  father's  friend." 

"  You  go  not  forth  from  this  room  save  as  my  bride  I 
He  who  is  to  unite  us  will  be  here  on  the  instant.  I 
read  your  thoughts— but  your  hope  is  vain,"  be  con- 
tinued, more  gently,  after  a  brief  pause.  "  You  are  too 
timid  and  too  gentle  to  withstand  mv  power ;  you  can- 
not check  the  terror  yon  would  hide :  even  now,  the 
firmness  you  assumed  is  failing,  your  woman's  dignity 
is  melting  into  tears.  Vainer  still  your  hope  to  find  a 
friend  in  him  who  shall  unite  us.  Think  you  I  would 
call  to  mv  side,  at  such  a  time,  an  open  foe  or  a  doubt- 
ful friend  f  one  who  could  be  turned  by  woman's 
prayers  or  woman's  bribes  T  I  know  that  which  would 
bring  him  to  the  gibbet;  and  he  dare  not  refuse  my 
bidding.  Think  of  all  this  before  you  speak :  I  would 
not  hear  harsh  words  from  you.  Leave  this  yon  shall 
not— -save  as  my  bride ;  return  to  the  Grange  vou  can- 
not— except  as  my  wife ;  the  tongue  of  slander  is  al- 
ready busy  with  your  name ; — the  finger  of  acorn  would 
point  at  you— the  mark  of  shame  be  read  upon  your 
brow.  You  will  not  credit  this  f  Now  think  I  You 
left  your  brother's  house  in  secret,  and  at  night,  with 
a  worthless  character,  for  such  was  your  conductor ; 
you  traveled  days  with  him,  and  without  a  female  at- 
tendant.  Slight  as  is  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  you 
must  know  what  that  world  will  aay— does  say— to  all 
this." 

Mabel  gasped  for  breath ;  and  the  speaker  paused, 
dreading  the  effects  of  the  emotion  he  had  eicited  :— 
at  length  she  spoke. 

"  I  see  I  I  feel  t  and  yet  you— you  urged  me  to  do 
this!" 

"  I  did !  knowing  that  that  act  made  you  my  victim !" 
he  replied,  triumphantly,  stung  by  her  reproach.  "  You 
are  mine  now,  you  cannot  escape!  Save  aa  my  bride, 
you  can  never  again  return  to  the  world. — But  look  not 
thus,  dear  Mabel,"  he  continued,  changing  his  tone 
on  the  instant,  touched  by  her  speechless  agony: 
" look  not  thus.    I  still  ask  you  to  be  mine  inlove : 


your  reproaches,  your  decision,  shall  be  forgiven— for- 
gotten! I  have  painted  the  dark  aide,  now  let  me 
limn  the  bright.  I  offer  the  care  and  affection  of  t 
devoted  heart ;  security  from  your  brother,  since,  at 
my  wife,  he  cannot  claim  to  rule  you ;  the  restoration 
or  your  fair  fame— for  all  know  that  Richard  Durnsford 
would  not  wed  with  levity ;  and  lastly,  the  Grange  for 
your  home.  Think  of  all  these  things,  and  make  a 
wise  decision.  I  was  not  always  hateful  to  you.  Yield 
to  the  devoted  lover !  -  brave  not  the  determined  wooer ! 
Speak !     I  wait  yonr  award." 

For  some  moments  Mabel  was  silent,  and  the  lover's 
hopes  rose  higher.  She  turned  towards  him — a  faint 
glow  came  on  her  before  pale  cheek :  she,  too,  had 
hopes.  She  spoke  in  no  cold  and  measured  tone,  bat 
with  the  sudden  outburst  of  a  gentle,  generous  heart, 
that  would  not  credit  evil  of  one  it  had  esteemed,— 
that  would  rather  owe  its  happiness  to  a  noble  and  vo- 
luntary reparation  than  to  a  forced  and  unwilling  com- 
pliance. 

"  I  have  esteemed  and  loved  you  as  a  friend ;  oh,  let 
me  do  so  still  (  Force  me  not  to  believe  such  evil  of 
vou,  as  that  with  which  you  charge  yourself!  If  you 
have  erred,  now  is  the  time  to  repair  the  error ;  let  ms 
owe  to  your  generous  forbearance  safety  and  happiness. 
Many  turn  to  wrong— fow  return  to  right :  I  would  still 
esteem  you ;  my  feelings  towards  you  will  be  what  yon 
make  them--4hey  rest  on  your  own  acts.  I  am  an  or- 
phan—would  you  make  me  still  more  desolate  f  I  am 
helpless— would  vou  crush  me  with  your  power  f  I  am 
in  sorrow — would  you  make  my  life  a  life  of  hopeless 
misery  I  I  ask  for  pity,  and  will  vou  be  pitiless  1  As 
my  father's  friend— that  friend  whom  he  most  loved, 
and  served,  and  trusted,  and  by  his  memory,  I  implore 
your  pity  for  bis  child  !" 

"  Name  him  not !"  interrupted  her  listener. 

"  Yes :  in  his  name  I  claim  forbearance  !  I  adjure 
you  to  reparation !  I  entreat  you  not  to  persist  in  wrong! 
By  your  hopes  of  peace  on  earth,  of  bliss  in  heavea,  I 
implore  you,  pause !  You  tremble,  yon  are  softened 
at  my  words :  I  am  not  without  a  protector  $  my  father's 
friend  will  save  his  child." 

"  It  cannot  be !"  said  Mr.  Durnsford,  gazing  admi- 
ringly on  the  lovely  girl,  bright  in  her  high  hopes. 
"Your  pleading  will  be  vain!"  he  added,  seeing 
her  about  to  remonstrate  and  entreat.  "  Your  words 
but  fix  my  resolve !  your  touching  appeal  but  confirms 
my  decision !  You  are  too  beautiful !  I  cannot  yield 
you  to  another.  Beautiful  even  now,  when  the  splen- 
dour of  high  hopes  has  died  away,  and  the  eye  is  dim, 
and  the  cheek  pale,  and  the  hands  clasped  in  hopeless 
agony.  Yes :  mine  you  shall  be  (  mine  by  the  marriage 
bond  with  vow  and  ring,  though  hell  should  yawn  be- 
neath me  as  I  speak  the  words.  I  would  not  frighten 
you :  be  mine  in  love,  and  I  will  be  all  kindness  and 
all  gentleness." 

"  I  cannot  love !— I  would  not  hate  you !" 

"  Hate'f  dear  Mabel !  there  shall  be  no  such  word 
between  us :  you  will  learn  to  love." 

"Never!" 

"  Beware !  Try  me  not  too  for :  yon  have  never 
seen  me  as  I  am." 

"  Even  now  I  see  you  as  yon  are,  the  basest  of  the 
base!" 

"  Have  a  care  I"  he  exclaimed,  writhing  beneath 
her  scorn.  "  Base,  or  not  base,  you  shall  loie  me 
yet."         • 

"  Can  tyranny  win  love  V* 

"  It  can  its  seeming  j— and  it  shall  I  And  why  do 
you  love  me  not  t" 

"Dare  you  ask?" 

"  I  dare !  but  bid  you  pause  ere  you  reply.  Why  do 
you  love  me  not  t" 

"  It  is  the  truth :  let  that  suffice !" 

"  Ha,  girl !  you  tremble  (  you  dare  not  aay  yon  love 
another !" 

Mabel  was  silent :  she  dared  not  speak,  she  trenv 
bled  as  he  said.  His  eyea  glared  upon  her,  and  nil 
lipa  were  livid  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  do  well  to  be  silent ;  but  I  will  tell  what  yonr 
modesty  would  fain,  conceal.    Yon  do  love  another ! 
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fon  would  wed  another  I  that  other  it  Edward  Elton ! 
warn  yon,  girl,  yon  shall  be  in  your  grave  rather 
than  wed  with  him.  Nay,  tarn  not  away;"  and  he 
held  both  her  hands  in  bis ;  "  yob  shall  hear  me — you 
shall  look  upon  me.  I  hate — I  abhor  him !  I  will  pur- 
sue him  even  onto  death.  I  cannot  breathe  in  peace 
while  he  lives.  I  hate  all  .his  race!  I  have  done 
them  grievous  wrong — I  will  do  them  worse.  His 
father  crossed  me  in  my  youth ;  and  he  lived  to  rne  it  I 
I  beggared  him — I  drove  him  from  the  haunts  of  man— 
I  parted  him  from  her  he  loved — I  made  him  curse  the 
wife  he  doted  on,  the  friend  he  trusted.  I  planted  in 
his  soul  the  barbed  and  poisoned  arrows  of  suspicion. 
When  do  the  wounds  they  give  forget  to  rankle  T  I 
crushed  the  hopes  of  his  fair  bride  !  She  had  refused 
siy  suit ! — I  saw  her  agony,  and  was  avenged  I  This 
was  my  doing ! — mine !     Yet  my  name  is  fair,  the 

Srnonyme  of  honour — the  pledge  of  integrity.  Who 
ares  to  brave  me  f  I  thought  the  father  and  his  puling 
boy  were  in  the  grave:  they  live— liva  to  feel  my 
power,  and  to  own  it.  The  father  crossed  my  suit, 
and  was  an  outcast !  The  boy  has  crossed  my  love, 
and  he  shall  die  a  scorn  and  spectacle  I  His  name,  a 
name  of  infamy  1  his  death,  a  death  of  shame  1" 

"  He  shall  not  die  !"  cried  Mabel  wildly,  as  though 
her  assertion  could  avert  his  doom,  yet  bowing  her 
face  on  the  hands  he  held,  to  avoid  looking  on  his  al- 
most fiendish  rage,  whoso  sudden  outburst  was  little 
calculated  to  win  to  love,  however  it  might  alarm  into 
submission. 

"He  shall  die,  though  my  bride  weep  his  death  I" 
was  his  reply,  poured  into  her  ear  with  horrible  dis- 
tinctness. 

For  some  moments  he  gaxed  in  silence  on  the  de- 
solate being  before  him,  whose  successive  shudders, 
as  her  face  rested  on  the  hands  he  held,  alone  told  her 
agony ;  but  he  could  not  thus  gaze  and  feel  no  pity. 
He  blamed  himself  for  this  useless  Welding  to  his  rage, 
and  sought  to  calm  her,  though  still  availing  himself  of 
her  alarm. 

"  Why  would  you  force  me  to  this  harshness, 
Mabel  f  Let  it  pass  from  your  mind.  If  I  would  have 
wooed  in  former  days,  it  was  with  other  feelings  than 
I  would  woo  now.  There  was  interest  and  vanity 
then :  I  loved  not  his  mother  as  Hove  you.  Despise  not 
the  devotion  which  I  again  offer  to  your  acceptance." 

Mabel  shrank  back  in  disgust,  and  bis  tone  lost  its 
softness. 

"  Look  you  I  I  will  make  one  more  offer  $  reject  it 
at  your  peril,  and  at  his :  if  I  loved  yon  less,  I  should 
not  heed  your  scorn.  Be  mine,  and  I  forego  my  re- 
venge : — then  he  shall  not  die.1' 

"  You  give  yourself  to  me,  dear  Mabel,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  vainly  pausing  for  a  reply. 

"  No  I    God  will  protect  the  innocent  1 " 

"Nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  protect  him  I  His 
doom  is  fixed — and  yours  I  Farther  parley  would  be 
vain :  within  an  hour  you  become  my  bride." 

"Never!"  said  Mabel  firmly,  but  ffently,  raising 
her  sad  pale  face,  and  meeting  his  fierce  Took  unmoved. 

"  Never!  Who  shall  prevent  it  T  Even  now  I  hear 
the  coming  of  him  who  shall  unite  us.  He  will  not 
falter!  I  shall  not  falter!  You  may  call,  but  there 
are  none  to  hear !  you  may  weep,  but  there  are  none 
to  pity !  The  words  shall  be  said,  and  two  be  made 
one !  the  reluctant  maiden  shall  become  a  bride,  and 
obey,  if  she  will  not  love.  What  can  your  feeble 
strength  effect!  It  cannot  even  free  your  hands  from 
mine.    How  then  will  you  resist  me  !" 

"  Not  in  my  own  strength !  not  in  my  own  power ! 
In  the  eyes  of  the  strong  man  I  am  feeble  as  the  flower 
which  he  crushes  beneath  his  foot ;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
worldly  man  I  am  helpless,  for  I  have  none  on  earth  to 
look  to :  but  the  strong  and  the  worldly  are  but  as  no- 
thing before  the  Mighty  One,  who  hath  said  to  them 
who  trust  in  him, '  I  wul  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee !' " 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments;  the  wicked 
was  abashed.  She  had  made  no  attempt  to  release  her 
hands,  though  his  fierce  grasp  was  painful ;  she  had 
admitted  by  look  and  word  her  utter  helplessness— she 


had  made  no  effort  to  conceal  it,  no  endeavour  to  deny 
it:  she  used  no  threat  of  earthly  power;  she  spoke 
not  of  earthly  vengeance ;  she  stood  alone  without  an 
earthly  protector,  and  she  felt  and -owned  it.  She  was 
in  the  grasp,  and,  to  human  judgment,  in  the  power  of 
the  wicked— too  bold  to  panse,  too  cruel  to  relent  f 
She  felt  this,  yet  she  faltered  not ;  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who 

"  Sleepeth  not,  and  slumbereth  not; 
But  guardeth  them  wlurlove." 

Her  simple  faith  was  beautiful ;  and  he,  who  feared  not 
man,  shrank  before  its  sublimity. 

"  Oh  that  I  had  learned  such  fiuth— that  I  dared  feel 
such  trust !"  were  Durnsford's  murmured  words  as  he 
turned  away. 

"  Repent,  and  pray !  It  may  not— it  will  not  be  too 
late  to  turn  from  evil." 

He  looked  on  the  earnest  and  compassionate  pleader* 

"  No !  it  is  too  late !"  he  muttered.  "  Yon  do  not 
know — you  eannot  guess  the  guilt  upon  my  soul." 

11  Say  not  it  is  too  late— your  guilt  too  much.  Think 
but  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save :  think        " 

"  Cease,  Mabel,  I  command  you  (  Harrow  not  my 
soul  with  the  thoughts  of  an  hereafter.  There  is  no 
judgment,  there  is  no  hell,  there  is  no  heaven.  I  will 
not  trust  such  idle  tales.  There  is  no  ruler  I— or  he  is 
blind  and  cannot  see  deaf  and  cannot  hear !  Else 
why  doth  crime  stalk  unrebnked,  whilst  the  guiltless 
perish !  Men  have  lived,  and  men  have  died ;  millions 
have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  but  who  bath  yet  re- 
turned to  tell  its  secrets !  It  hath,  no  secrets !  Here 
we  live  and  breathe— -have  hopes,  desires :  there  we- 
are  nothing— as  if  we  had  never  been  (  Why  not  then 
work  our  will  on  earth !  To  whom  must  we  account ! 
You  are  shocked !  it  matters  not.  With  such  a  creed, 
you  cannot  hope  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose,  but  the 
firmer  for  your  lofty  fiuth,  and  the  glory  it  hath  shed 
around  yon.  Mine  you  shall  be !  Let  Him  you  trust 
deliver  yon!" 

"  In  his  own  good  time  He  will." 

"  Let  Him  hasten,  then,  for  the  priest  comes.  Will 
He  strike  me  down  at  your  feet !  will  He  tear  you  from 
my  grasp!" 

"  He  will  use  the  means  that  may  seem  best  to  Him, 
as  He  will  choose  the  time,"  answered  Mabel,  shocked 
at  his  mockery. 

"  By  a  miracle,  as  in  the  olden  time,  sweet  Mabel ! 
Your  beauty  merits  that :  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter 
as  I  gt*e." 

"  Tempt  not  the  Almighty  by  this  mockery.  He  can 
turn  the  hearts  of  men  to  work  bis  will,  making  them 
his  means  and  instruments." 

"  Ha !  think  yon  He  will  turn  met    Again  I  warn 

r»u  that  yon  know  me  not ;  that  yon  guess  not  of  what 
have  been— of  what  I  may  be  capable." 

"  I  can,  and  do  believe  you  capable  of  any  deed— 
even  of—"  She  stopped  abruptly,  whilst  a  shiver  shook 
her  frame ;  yet,  as  though  fascinated,  she  continued  to 
look  into  his  fierce  eyes,  which  were  glaring  wildly  on 
her. 

"  Even  of  what  do  you  believe  me  capable  f  Speak, 
I  command  you!" 

Mabel  spoke  not,  but  with  a  sudden  effort  withdrew 
her  hands  from  his  rough  grasp,  and  covered  her  face 
to  shut  out  that  fearful  look  which  confirmed  her  sus- 
picion. 

"  Behold  him  who  is  to  unite  us,"  said  Mr.  Durns- 
ford,  triumphantly,  as  some  one  knocked  for  admit- 
tance. 

He  was  mistaken,  it  was  only  the  mrmer,  who  re- 
tired on  delivering  a  note,  which  Dumsford  turned  to 
a  window  to  read.    Its  contents  were  not  pleasant. 

"  8tay,  Miss  Conyers,"  said  her  guardian,  interpos- 
ing between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Let  me  pass,  Mr.  Durnsford !  surely  there  has 
been  enough  of  cruel  mockery  to  content  yon  for  one 
day." 

She  did  not  look  op,  and  spoke  more  hi  sednes  than 
in  anger. 

"It  would  be  wise  to  use  gentler  words, as  your 
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fate  it  in  my  bands  ;  but  I  will  overlook  this.  If  I 
urge  my  suit  no  more  to-night,  yon  will  meet  me  to- 
morrow as  a  loving  bride  ?" 

She  looked  at  bun,  then  at  the  crashed  note,  and 
guessed  that  necessity,  not  pity,  prompted  his  propo- 
sition. 

"  Neither  to-morrow  nor  ever,  Mr.  Durasford :  X 
will  not  deceive  you." 

"  Yoa  shall  roe  this  obstinacy !  yon  will  take  no 
warning,  you  find  pleasure  in  braving  me  to  do  my 
worst." 

<*  Not  so  I  I  pray  yon  to  let  me  pass ;  I  am  shocked 
— I  am  faint,  and  would  lain  be  alone." 

He  was  touched  by  her  gentleness,  and  saw  that  she 
spoke  but  the  troth,  that  she  leant  against  a  chair  for 
support. 

"  I  will  not  detain  yon  now,  then  j  but  yon  will  see 
me  again  to-night  f  I  would  make  excuses  for  my 
violence." 

"  Not  to-night !  leave  me  in  peace  till  to-morrow." 

"  Be  it  as  yon  wish !  You  should  ever  rale  me  thus, 
would  you  only  wear  even  but  the  semblance  of  affec- 
tion :  I  urge  yon  no  more  till  to-morrow.  And  yon 
will  be  grateful  for  my  forbearance  f" 

"  I  sm  most  thankful !" 

Mr.  Dnrnsford  walked  by  her  side.  "  You  think  I 
have  been  harsh >"  he  said,  as  they  reached  the  door 
of  her  apartment.  "  I  will  not  deny  it;  I  must  have 
been,  to  give  you  cause  to  weep:  but  you  cannot  un- 
derstand the  feelings-— the  passions  of  oor  sei.  You 
guess  not  how  I  love  you  I" 

"  Let  us  not  recur  to  the  past  j  I  am  ill  able  to  bear 
farther  discussion." 

"  I  see  and  deeply  regret  it }  but  will  you  not  pro- 
mise to  think  kindly  of  me  f  to  believe—" 

"You  promised  me  peace  till  to-morrow,"  said 
Mabel,  interrupting  him,  and  turning  the  handle  of  the 
lock. 

"  I  did  I"  he  replied ;  "  but  mar  I  hope  no  favour  t " 

"  Good  nipht,  Mr.  Durnsfdrd,"  she  said,  turning  away 
without  taking  his  proffered  hand. 

"  Good  night,  Miss  Conyers.  I  would,  for  your  own 
sake,  that  we  had  parted  with  more  courtesy." 

"  I  would  that  we  had  never  met  I"  thought  Mabel, 
closing  the  door  in  silence. 

The  next  instant  she  heard  him  lock  it  on  the  out- 
side and  take  out  the  key.  8he  trembled  at  the  sound: 
she  would  have  trembled  more,  had  she  ventured  to 
look  up  as  they  parted,  or  had  she  heard  his  mutter- 
ing as  he  walked  along  the  passage.  She  listened 
to  his  departing  steps ;  and  when  they  had  died  away 
in  the  distance,  and  no  farther  exertion  was  required, 
she  sank  on  a  chair,  giving  way  to  a  passionate  burst 
of  tears. 

He  whom  she  had  esteemed,  had  bared  his  villany 
before  her ;  and  she  now  doubted  not  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  two  who  bad  looked  upon  her  in  her  father's 
dressing-room.  The  fierce  gleaming  of  those  eyes  had 
never  been  forgotten ;  they  nad  thus  gleamed  on  her 
again  that  very  evening.  She  could  not  doubt,  she  could 
not  disbelieve,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  as  she  thought 
of  his  will  and  his  power  to  work  her  harm.  Alas ! 
for  our  erring  faith,  we  doubt  and  sigh,  when  we  should 
hope  and  trust. 

There  was  a  alight  noise  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment,— the  noise  increased,— the  door  of  a  closet 
opened ; — but  before  she  could  scream,  Susan  Wickham 
stood  before  her,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip.  The 
kind-hearted  girl,  approaching  on  tiptoe,  knelt  before 
Mabel,  and  taking  her  .hands  in  hers,  begged  her  not 
to  look  so  sad  and  wild,  as  ehe~was  come  to  provide 
for  her  escape. 

Mabel  started  into  energy  with  renewed  hope  at  the 
words;  but  she  bowed  he t  head  in  shame  as  she  thought 
of  ber  late  mistrusting  fears. 

"  Bend  down  your  ear  and  listen,  for  I  cannot  stay, 
and  must  not  be  overheard,"  said  Susan  in  a  whisper. 
"I  know  that  Mr.  Durnsford  would  make  you  bis 
wife,  for,  as  he  passed  up  to  you,  he  told  father 
and  I  that  we  must  be  the  witnesses:  but  Parson 
Wilkine  cant  oome  to  nasty  yon  till   to-morrow; 


shall 
don't 


and  if  yon  wish  it,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  you 
be  for  away  by  that  time.  You  do  wish  it,  miss, 
you  »" 

"  Yes  I  yes !"  cried  Mabel  eagerly. 

"  I  thought  so,  from  some  words  I  overheard,  tad 
when  I  saw  how  he  walked  by  your  aide  whilst  yoa 
turned  away,  and  when  be  locked  your  door.  Perhaps, 
Miss  Mabel,  you  loves  some  one  else?" 

A  deeper  blush  was  her  only  answer. 

"  I  thought  aa  much  I"  exclaimed  the  girl,  delighted 
at  her  own  sagacity.  "  And  it  would  be  a  bard  and  a 
cruel  thing  to  be  forced  to  marry  one,  when  you  loved 
another.  I  would  not  marry  any  but  Ralph  Prestos, 
let  them  do  what  they  would.  But  I  must  not  waste 
time  talking  here,  for  I  may  be  called  and  something 
'epected  ;,though  nobody  knowa  of  the  door  I  came  ia 
at,— it  looks  so  little  like  a  door  on  the  other  side,  and 
there  ia  so  much  lumber  heaped  up  before  it  Now, 
if  you  will  go  through  there  when  its  got  dark,  and 
along  the  gallery  till  yon  come  to  the  end,  and  down 
the  little  winding  stairs,  and  up  the  passage,  and  into 
the  third  room  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  through  the 
next  till  you  come  to  the  glass  door,  yon  will  be  into 
the  garden  in  no  time*  Then  you  must  go  along  the 
left  hand  path  in  the  shrubbery,  till  you  come  to  the 
door  in  the  wall  by  the  great  fish-pond ;  and  just  out- 
side you  will  find  a  horse  and  pillion,  with  an  honest 
lad  who  will  take  care  of  you  and  place  yon  with  your 
friends." 

"  Can  you — will  you  indeed  do  this?" 

"  To  be  sure,  ma'am.  I'll  tell  Ralph,  that  if  he  ays 
no,  or  makes  a  fuss,  I'll  not  walk  with  hisn  again  for 
a  year.  What  would  he  say,  I  should  like  to  know, 
if  father  or  any  one  else  waa  to  make  me  marry  Joseph 
Crook  f -who  wants  me,  I  can  tell  him  that" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  powers  of  persuasion,"  re- 
plied Mabel,  with  a  smile;  "  but  where  is  this  Ralph  t 
and  can  he  be  there  in  time  ready  with  a  horse  F> 

"Ho  shall  1"  said  his  mistress  decidedly;  in  truth, 
Susan  rarely  permitted  any'obstacle  to  stay  ber  plana. 
"  I'll  just  step  down  to  the  village  to  take  some  eggs 
I  promised  to  Goody  Barnes :  I  said  I  waa  going  there 
afore,  and  somehow  or  other  Ralph  ia  always  in  my 
way;  I  think  he  must  set  some  one  to  watch  me. 
There  is  plenty  of  time,  for  you  must  not  go  till  ttot 
nine,  or  some  of  the  people  about  may  see  you.  Are 
you  bold  enough  to  venture  t  To  be  sure,  the  ghosts 
don't  walk  so  early,"  looking  half  alarmed  as  she 
named  them,  "  and  you  must  not  be  much  later,  'cause 
father  sometimes  takes  it  into  bis  head  to  lock  the  doors 
himself;  but  then  you  must  pass  by*  where  Mr.  Durns- 
ford will  be  sitting,  and  I  can't  go  with  you  for  fear  I 
should  be  missed,  though  I  will  be  somewhere  handj, 
if  I  can  manage  it." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts  {—but  is  there  no  other 
way  than  bv  his  room  f" 

"None  that  you  can  go.  Mind,  the  third  room  on 
the  right  side,  and  through  to  the  next :  I*H  take  care 
that  the  doors  shall  be  open.  And  now  ma'am,  if  yoa 
would  excuse  me,  I  have  little  to  offer ;  but,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  have  money  with  you,"  putting  a  small 
purse  into  Mabel's  lap  as  she  spoke.  "  Don't  be 
offended,  ma'am ;  you  may  want  it  on  your  journey, 
and  it  is  my  own  for  eggs  and  chickens.  Not  that 
Ralph  will  want  anything,  or  take  anything  either ;*» 
her  cheek  glowing  with  honest  pride ;  "  but  he  may  aot 
be  able  to  go  all  the  way  himself;  though  if  not,  be 
will  take  care  to  get  some  one  he  can  trust  to  go  on 
with  you.  He  would  not  dare  to  see  my  face  if  be  did 
not ;  and  he  would  do  it  of  bis  own  will,  too,  for  there 
never  was  a  kinder  heart  to  man  and  beast,— yes,  and 
woman  too, — though  I  say  it  aa  should  not  say  it" 

« I  will  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mabel,  smiling  through 
her  tears.  "  Take  back  your  money— I  have  plenty : 
but  I  do  not  thank  you  the  less.  I  cannot  say  to  you 
one  half  I  would  for  your  kindness  to  a  arranger." 

"  Don't  cry,  ma'am,"  said  8usan,  crying  for  com- 
pany. "  I  can't  think  of  you  aa  a  stranger:  my  poor 
mother  used  to  talk  so  much  about  your  family. — But, 
la  I  there  is  the  clock  striking,  and  I  ought  to  be  at 
the  form  down  in  the  valley  there." 
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The  gill  started  to  her  feet,  repeated  her  instruction* 
with  a  mw  additions,  and  bade  her  good  bye  with  many 
kind  wishes,  it  being  considered  moat  prudent  that 
they  should  not  meet  again. 

Mr.  Durnsford  himself  brought  cake  and  wine  with 
some  of  Susan's  delicacies  to  Mabel's  door,  which  she 
opened  at  hia  request,  not  wishing  to  irritate  him  un- 
necessarily ;  but  her  thanks  were  cold— her  good-night 
colder  still,  and  he  departed  little  pleased  with  her 
manner,  locking  her  in,  and  taking  the  key  with  him 
«s  before. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  time  so  anxiously  waked  for  by  the  prisoner  at 
length  armed.  Susan  bad  promised  to  return,  should 
Any  unforeseen  circumstance  interfere  with  her  plans : 
she  had  not  returned ;  and  Mabel,  the  timid,  the  gentle 
Mabel,  who  a  few  months  since  shrank  from  man's 
look  and  coloured  at  his  words,  was  preparing  to 
commit  herself  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  perfect 
stranger— to  go  forth  with  him  on  a  long  Journey  at 
the  dead  of  night— to  decide  and  act  for  herself— to 
seek  protection  from  one  whom  she  had  seen  but  once 


t  probably  to  appeal  to  the  laws  against  the  ty- 
ranny or  a  brother  and  a  guardian.  8he  stood  on  the 
narrow  stair  looking  down  the  long  passage  at  its  foot, 
yet  the  flame  scarcely  flickered  from  the  trembling  of 
-her  hand ;  and  she  started  not  when  the  ominous  owl 
flew  by,  screeching  as  he  passed.  Her  simple  frith 
bad  returned  in  all  its  beauty.  She  knew  but  little  of 
the  evil  hearts  of  men,  and  thus  feared  them  less; 
she  knew  Mr.  Durnsford  to  be  a  bold,  bad  man,  but 
•he  did  not  judge  of  his  kind  by  him.  Her  real  danger 
overpowered  all  imaginary  terrors,  the  result  of  her 
early  seclusion :  her  desire  to  fly  from  her  worthless 
guardian,  and  the  threatened  marriage,  absorbed  every 
minor  fear,  and  supplied  the  energy  required.  Had 
■he  been  more  suspicious,  and  less  confiding,  her  dan- 
ger would  have  seemed  to  her  far  more  appalling :  the 
single-hearted  and  the  gentle  often  win  their  way,  when 
the  strong  and  the  politic  are  turned  aside. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  passage  below  j  and  the 
light  gleaming  through  the  crevices  of  the  closed  door 
of  the  sitting-room  on  the  dark  floor  without,  convinced 
her  that  Mr.  Domsford  was  within.  Gathering  her 
cloak  closely  round  her  that  it  mis/bt  brush  nothing- in 
her  way,  shading  her  candle  lest  its  flame  should  be- 
tray her,  and  treading  with  a  light  and  timid  step,  she 
passed  the  door  of  the  dreaded  room,  and  entered  the 
first  of  the  apartments  st  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
through  which  she  could  alone  gain  entrance  to  the 
garden.  Believing  her  greatest  danger  passed,  her 
enemy  left  behind,  she  advanced  towards  the  second 
room  without  any  particular  scrutiny,  and  with  a  less 
cautious  tread;  but  stopped  abruptly,  before  sip  could 
be  seen  through  the  open  door  by  the  speaker  within. 

"  Who  is  that?"  demanded  the  well-known  voice  of 
the  dreaded  Durnsford. 

"  Me,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  ready  Susan,  advancing 
from  an  adjoining  closet  into  which  she  had  retreated 
to  avoid  his  observation,  on  her  return  from  ascertain- 
ing that  the  d*oor  into  the  garden  was  open,. taking  the 
light  from  Mabel's  trembling  hand  as  she  passed  be- 
fore her,  and  pointing  significantly  to  the  hiding-place 
from  which  she  had  herself  but  just  emerged. 

Before  Susan,  who  made  a  trip  and  a  scuffle  on  the 
polished  oaken  floor,  that  would  have  almost  smoth- 
ered the  trampling  of  a  troop  of  horse,  was  standing 
before  Mr.  Durnsford,  theHerrified  and  hal (^bewildered 
Mabel' was  safely  enclosed  within  the  closet,  listening 
..ith  breathless  eagerness  to  the  succeeding  eon  vena- 
tion. 

"  Are  you  so  very  honest  hereabouts,  Susan,  that 
you  leave  the  doors  open  at  night?" 

"  Honest t— -la, sir  t  I  should  hope  so:  there  has  not 
been  a  robbery  since  I  recollect.  Besides,  the  door 
only  goes  into  the  garden,  so  we  don't  care  about  its 
being  fastened,  for  there  ain't  much  to  steal  in  the 


honse,  though  father  do  go  round  most  nights  to  see 
all  safe.  Let  me  do  it,  sir ;  you  aint  used  to  the  lock 
—it  goes  with  a  snap;"  and,  putting  down  her  candle, 
she  stepped  before  him,  making  seen  a  racket  with  the 
key,  pretending  to  try  the  door  to  ascertain  its  being 
fast,  that,  weary  of  the  noise,  and  desiring  her  absence, 
he  gave  her  some  trifling  order  to  ensure  her  instant 
departure.  8usan  woold  fain  have  lingered  to  be  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  msten  the  door  more  firmly ;  but 
prudence  forbade,  and  she  retired,  though  determined 
to  be  on  the  watch.  No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than 
Mr.  Durnsford  continued  his  search  in  an  old  chest  of 
drawers,  from  which'  he  took  a  packet  of  papers,  left 
there  by  mistake  some  months  before,  and  of  which  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  repossess  himself,  though  they 
bad  not  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  him 
to  take  any  previous  steps  for  their  recovery.  He  had  <• 
just  entered  the  ooter  apartment  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  the  sitting-room,  when  the  clatter  of  boots 
and  spurs  was  heard ;  and  flushed  with  wine  and  ex- 
citement—splashed, heated,  and  in  no  placid  mood,. 
Philip  Conyers,  seeing  a  light,  threw  open  die  door, 
and  advanced  towards  him. 

"I  am  no  laggard,  as  you  see!  Hat  ha!  you  did 
not  think  I  was  on  your  track."  / 

Mr.  Durnsford  started  with  no  pleasurable  surprise, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  visitor's  appearance. 

"  What  am  I  come  fort  Why,  to  marry  the  pretty 
Mabel,  and  save  you  the  trouble :  you  are  too  old  for 
such  a  fancy.  I  met  Wilkins,  by  the  way,  who  thinks 
I  shall  make  the  fitter  bridegroom,  and  has  promised 
to  be  here  betimes  to-morrow.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
frown  or  argue :  I  know  all  from  the  man  who  brought 
her  here.  I  suspected  what  you  were  before ;  though 
there  is  honour  among  thieves,  they  sav.  You  know 
me:  if  I  like  a  thing,  I  take  it; — the  girl  pleases  me, 
and  she  shall  be  my  wife." 

"She  is  your  sister!" 

"  Pshaw !  you  know  all  about  that.  Play  the  guar- 
dian, give  her  away  quietly  and  decently,  and  I  won't 
say  anything  of  your  treachery:  if  not,  I  can  tell  what 
would  bang  you,  or  drive  you  out  of  the  country ;  and 
I  shall  stand  on  no  ceremony  now,  since  you  would 
have  deceived  me.  It  is  of  no  use  to  bluster — my 
mind  is  made  up;"  throwing  himself  with  a  resolved 
air  into  one  of  the  old  high-backed  chairs  that  stood  a 
few  paces  from  Mabel's  place  of  concealment. 

"lam  not  given  to  bluster:  and  if  it  comes  to  tell- 
ing what  should  be  kept  secret,  there  are  two  who 
ma/  play  at  that,  and  time  show  which  shall  win," 
replied  Durnsford,  galled  at  his  inferior's  insolence, 
and  too  much  irritated  at  his  inopportune  arrival  to 
employ  his  usual  insinuating  arts :  moreover,  since  his 
parting  with  Mabel,  he  had  been  drinking  to  drown 
thought,  and  was  little  less  excited  and  inclined  to 
anger  than  his  companion. 

"  When  knaves  fall  out,  honest  men  may  pet  their 
rights  (  If  we  play  that  game,  the  odds  are  in  my  fa- 
vour," observed  Philip  Conyers  sarcastically.  "  I  am 
uaed  to  roaming  the  country — like  the  road  as  well,  or 
better  than  the  drawing-room ;  there  is  more  fon  and 
no  yawning :  whilst  you  must  sit  on  soft  cushions,  snd 
flatter,  and  be  flattered.  I  say— Stand!  and  deliver! 
boldly,  as  a  brave  man  should.  Tou  coax,  and  pala- 
ver, and  play  the  friend ;  and  gold  and  lives  go  no  one 
knows  how.  I  say  the  girl  shall  be  mine !"  striking 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  And  I  say  she  shall  not  I"  replied  Durnsford  with 
a  fierce  stamp  of  the  foot. 

"  Who  will  prevent  me  T  It  will  not  do  for  you  to 
play  guardian  here:  I  am  guardian  too." 

"And,  brother,  remember  1"  observed  Mr.  Durns- 
ford, scarcely  restraining  his  rage. 

"  I,  Philip  Conyers  1 — the  pretty  Mabel's  long-lost 
brother! — the  heir  of  the  good  Grange!  That  was  ' 
capita] !"  shouted  the  unwelcome  guest,  bursting  into 
a  nt  of  laughter  so  loud  and  hearty,  that  the  old  walls 
echoed  to  the  sound.  "That  was  a  good  hit  of  mine, 
though  you  skulked  about  it  for  a  week,  and  only 
agreed  because  I  threatened  to  blow  you  up  and  fly 
the  country.    I  played  the  fart  well,  to  every  one's 
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satisfaction  but  yours,  who  wanted  all  the  picking  to 
vourself;  bat  I  shared  the  danger,  so  had  a  right  to 
half  the  profits.  To  be  sore,  I  was  hard  pat  to  it 
sometimes,  when  the  old  greybeards  expected  me  to 
own  to  mischief  which  I  had  never  done.  You  fancied 
that  1  could  Dot  play  the  squire;  bat  you  see  I  did,  and 
was  as  much  a  gentleman  as  others." 

"  This  is  the  first  time  of  my  hearing  so,"  replied 
Durnsford  dryly.  "  I  doubt  if  Mabel  considered  you 
very  gentlemanly." 

"  Ob,  the  pretty  Mabel  1  but  then  she  is  like  a  but- 
terfly— can  scarcely  bear  to  be  looked  at ;  or  a  wild 
fawn — so  shy  and  timid.  To  think  of  the  simple  one 
taking  all  my  love-speeches  for  a  brother's  good  man- 
ners ;  and  only  blushing  and  being  a  little  startled  now 
and  then  at  she  did  not  know  what  I  She  will  learn 
better  to-morrow.  Or  why  not  to-night  t  Inn  just 
in  the  humour  for  making  love.  Where  is  she  I" 
starting  op  as  he  spoke. 

Poor  Mabel  feared  that  they  would  bear  the  beating 
of  her  heart,  so  strongly  did  it  bound  against  her  side. 

"  You  shall  not  see  her  to-night,"  replied  Darns- 
ford,  firmly,  placing  himself  before  the  door. 

"  Shall  not,  Richard  Durnsford  I  Who  stops  Wild- 
fire, though  he  stops  many  7"  and  again  he  laughed  at 
the  thought  of  his  various  exploits  in  his  character  of 
highwayman. 

"  Sit  down,  and  hear  reason,"  said  Mr.  Durnsford, 
compelling  himself  to  moderation.  "Miss  Conyers 
has  already  suffered  much ;  and  my  word  is  pledged 
that  she  shall  not  be  farther  distressed  to-night." 

"  You  wooed  in  vain,"  sneered  Wildfire,  the  famous 
highwayman, — for  such  he  was.  "You  wooed,  bat 
the  pretty  Mabel  did  not  fancy  .yoa  for  her  husband  : 
I  admire  her  judgment;  she  will  find  me  more  to  her 
taste." 

"  Come,  come,  Hudson!  the  jest  has  been  carried 
far  enough.  Yoa  frightened  Mabel  so  the  other  day, 
there  was  no  peace  till  I  promised  to  send  her  away ; 
so  little  wonder  that  she  does  not  wish  yoa  to  be  at 
the  wedding :  but  since  yoa  are  come,  play  the  brother 
quietly  to-morrow— five  her  to  me,  and  you  shall  find 
your  advantage.    The  hunters        " 

"  Pooh  I  The  hunters  are  mine  any  how,  as  her 
brother  or  husband,  with  or  without  your  leave ;  but  I 
am  tired  of  playing  the  brother,  so  you  must  tell  her 
that  I  am  no  such  thing,  as  you  told  her  that  I  was." 

"  If  I  should,  she  would  only  fear  and  detest  you 
still  more  than  she  does  already." 

"Fear  and  detest  met  That  is  your  doing,  then, 
and  yoa  shall  answer  for  it." 

"  It  was  the  consequence  of  your  own  violence :  I 
warned  yoa  to  no  purpose." 

"  You  never  warned  any  one  in  honesty  yet ;  bat 
1  cannot  think  that  the  pretty  Mabel  hates  me,  and 
would  rather  stand  your  fire  than  hear  her  say  so.  I 
never  cared  for  a  woman's  frown  before ;  but  I  took 
to  her  that  very  night  in  the  old  house,  when  she  came 
—just  where  *he  should  not.  She  looked  so  pretty 
and  delicate,  though  as  white  as  wax,  when  we  car- 
ried her  back  to  her  room,  and  she  none  the  wiser, 
thanks  to  the  composing  draught  you  found,  and 
poured  down  her  throat  when  she  was  coming  to  her- 
self asain  1  A  capital  plan  of  yours,  I  must  say  1  and 
well  for  her  and  us  that  she  fainted  without  screaming 
—few  would  have  been  so  sensible:  but  she  must 

S've  up  fainting  altogether  as  my  wife.  She  little 
inks  whose  acquaintance  she  made  that  night." 

"  Yoa  are  mistaken  I  she  knows  it  was  her  hopeful 
brother  Philip  Conyers,"  observed  Durnsford,  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  And  her  trustworthy  guardian,  Richard  Durns- 
ford!"  retorted  the  other  with  an  oath.  "Did  you 
tell  her  that  too  f  or  must  I  do  it  T" 

"  I  told  her  nothing :  on  the  contrary,  even  to  the 
last  I  persisted  that  she  waa  labouring  under  some 
strange  delusion ;  but  she  recognized  your  hand,  when 
holding  up  a  note,  by  its  shape  and  scar." 

"The  baronet's  note !— snd  that  frightened  her  out 
or  her  senses.  Hang  the  note  !  and  the  light,  and  the 
writer !— all  bat  the  pretty  Mabel  herself,  and  her  hus- 


band that  is  to  be.  I  remember  that  I  was  holding  op 
some  of  the  jewels  taken  oat  of  the  drawer,  just  as  she 
discovered  us.  That  waa  a  strange  piece  of  work  al- 
together ;  I  have  never  been  quite  myself  since.  It 
was  the  first  time  there  was  blood  on  my  hand  without 
my  spirit  being  first  roused  by  anger;  and  the  old 
squire  died  bravely.  If  he  had  bat  said  at  first  tast 
the  money  and  jewels  were  not  about  him,  instead  of 
shouting  it  out  so  triumphantly  at  last,  all  might  hare 
been  well.  I  think  more  of  his  death  than  of  all  mj 
other  ill  deeds  pat  together,  though  I  have  got  mere 
by  it.  I  could  not  look  at  his  daughter  and  ssJnte  her, 
as  a  brother  should  have  done,  for  the  thought  of  her 
dying  father,  and  his  gray  hairs  dabbled  in  his  Wood. 
I  could  not  even  take  her  hand — the  brave  old  fellow 
was  before  me  standing  between  us,  and  I  was  forced 
to  torn  away.  I  have  never  slept  so  well  since.  I 
start  up  in  my  bed  and  grapple  with  him ;  or  I  feel  bis 
cold,  clammy  hand  fitting  the  halter  round  my  neck, 
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his  glassy  eye  fixed  upon  me  all  the  time, 
could  bear  the  Grange  I  He  used  to  walk  before  me, 
as  if  showing  the  house,  leaving  a  track  of  blood  be- 
hind him ;  and  there  was  a  mocking  smile  upon  hii 
lip  I  did  not  like." 

"  Why  would  yoa  persist  in  enteritis;  the  house, 
then  f  A  pity,  with  such  delicate  sensibilities,  that 
you  should  subject  yourself  to  such  inflictions !"  re- 
marked Durnsford,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Have  a  care  1"  replied  Wildfire, fiercely.  "Iw 
no  more  a  woman  than  yourself:  but  I  do  wonder  ho* 
yoa  could  gripe  the  old  man's  throat  without  a  ahsd- 
der,  as  you  did ;— you,  who  had  known  him  for  m 
many  years— sat  at  his  table,  and  drank  of  bis  cup;  of 
how  you  could  so  play  the  hypocrite  to  his  aweet  child, 
and  not  turn  away  from  her  trusting  look,  when  yoa 
.knew  that  yoa  had  murdered  her  poor  father.  In 
a  villain  1  and  I  know  it! — but  then  I  am  a  bold  tad 
open  one,  and  would  not  change  crimes  with  Richard 
Durnsford,  though  he  offered  me  a  whole  stud  to  boot" 

"  There  are  some  swords  double-edged— *nd  it  a 
ill  policy  to  play  with  them.  I  was  no  more  Convert* 
murderer  than  yourself.    You  fired  first." 

"  So  I  did ;  but  aimed  only  to  disable  him ;  for  1 
liked  the  squire's  honest  character,  and  wished  him 
no  farther  harm  than  losing  the  legacy  which  we  want- 
ed. Yoa  did  the  rest;  and  I  aaw  in  the  moonlight, 
when  even  I  shook,  a  ghastly  look  of  triumph  on  vow 
face,  as  though  that  deed  secured  to  yoa  his  daughter 
and  her  gold.  My  ball  only  pertly  disabled  him,  at  1 
intended ;  but  you — his  friend  I— had  doctored  his  pow- 
der the  day  before  I— you  struck!— you  dragged  hbi 
from  his  horse ! — your  knee  was  on  his  chest— year 
hand  upon  his  throat  1— Faugh !  I  would  as  soon  be 
the  hangman  as  Richard  Durnsford  1" 

"  I  had  no  alternative  when  the  mask  fell  from  or 
face  end  he  shouted  forth  my  name,"  answered  Doras* 
ford,  his  lip  quivering  with  rage  at  his  confederate's 
scornful  schooling.  "  Why  did  you  compel  me  to  go 
with  you,  after  boasting  a  thousand  times  that  tee 
feared  no  single  man  t" 

"  Who  says  I  do  f — though  the  sqnire  waa  neither 
child  nor  coward.  Why  should  I  run  all  the  risk  asd 
not  get  half  the  profit  7  The  world  calls  you  honosr- 
able,  but  I  know  you!  Yoa  would  have  had  em 
hanged  for  the  robbery,  pretending  to  be  my  friend  till 
the  last  moment^  and  kept  safe  yourself;  but  I  knew 
better  than  that !  I  have  had  my  doubts  whether  yes 
did  not  know  before  we  attacked  him,  that  the  legacy 
waa  in  the  cabinet ;  bat  sought  his  death  to  be  sooaef 
guardian  to  his  heiress." 

"  Think  as  you  please !  Had  I  known  that  I  coaW 
have  got-  the  legacy  without  your  aid,  I  should  a* 
have  committed  myself  by  taking  to  the  noble  profe*> 
sion  of  the  road." 

"  Better  highwayman  than  hypocrite!"  retorted  the 
other  in  defiance.  "  There  is  reason  in  what  you  sr- 
though ;  but  it  waa  a  bad  business  altogether.  I  da 
not  mind  trying  to  finish  the  lad,  his  son,  just  to  plessi 
you,  as  he  had  affronted  me,  making  a  funs  about  * 
girl  who  chose  to  squall  becauae  I  was  civil ;  but  hurt 
ing  the  squire  went  against  me*    It  is  womanish,  bat 
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have  a  fancy  it  wiD  be  my  last  exploit,  and  that  I 
hall  hang  for  it.  If  I  do/f  hang  not  alone  I"  looking 
Leenly  at  Durnsford  , 

**  With  such  fancies,  how  can  yon  think  of  marry- 
ng  the  daughter  f  I  am  a  man  f  and  have  no  such 
houghts."  ' 

**  I  am  aa  mnch  a  man  aa  yourself— can  bear  ae 
xinch,  and  brave  aa  much.  I  love  the  girl,  and  the 
ihall  be  mine  I  Besides,  I  would  save  her  from  wed- 
ling  Richard  Durnsford." 

"  She  will  know  how  to  appreciate  such  disinte- 
rested kindness.  Hera  will  be  a  happy  fate,  to  see 
her  brother,  alias  husband,  hanged,  for  her  father's 
murder !" 

"  There  will  be  one  comfort :  she  will  see  her 
worthy  guardian  the  same." 

For  some  moments  the  confederates  glared  upon 
each  other  in  silence ;  then  Durnsford  spoke  in  a  more 
conciliatory  tone. 

"  It  is  unwise  in  us  to  quarrel :  let  ua  agree,  as 
friends,  on  our  future  plans.*' 

"  Friends  f  Now  I  do  mistrust  you,  Richard  Durns- 
ford, with  that  smoothed  brow  and  held-out  hand.  I 
feel  aa  if  the  constable  were  behind  you  with  the  fet- 
ters— the  hangman  with  the  rope." 

How  galling  to  a  spirit  such  aa  Durnsford's  to  be 
schooled — mocked  at — bearded  as  he  had  been— and 
was !  The  highwayman  by  his  open  boldness  placed 
himself  above  and  beyond  the  hypocrite's  power :  if 
once  resolved  on  a  point,  he  rarely  failed  to  accom- 

Slish  it.    He  would  listen  to  nothing  but  bis  own  will ; 
earing  down  all  opposition  by  bis  unreasoning  obsti- 
nacy. 

Mr.  Durnsford  guessed,  and  guessed  correctly,  from 
his  strange  and  varying  mood,  that  the  highwayman 
had  sought  strength  from  exciting  draughts  to  enable 
him  to  support  the  great  fatigue  he  had  encountered 
in  his  hasty  pursuit ;  and  most  heartily  did  he  wish  that 
those  draughts  had  been  deeper  still :  he  might  then 
have  been  managed ;  now  he  was  only  more  irritable, 
suspicions  and  determined.  Nor  waa  Mr.  Durnsford 
unaware  that  his  own  draughts  to  drown  reflection 
and  remorse  ill  fitted  him  to  pursue  his  usual  politic 
and  successful  line  of  conduct.  He  felt  he  had  been 
unwise  in  showing  his  anger,  whatever  the  provoca- 
tion, (and  it  bad  not  been  slight,)  and  sought  to  repair 
his  error.  But  this  was  not  so  easy :  he,  too,  was  in- 
clined to  Be  irritable  and  obstinate;  and  the  mind's 
irritation  would  occasionally  show  forth  in  words, 
though  he  began  with  a  gentle  tone  and  unclouded 
brow. 

"  Come,  come,  Wildfire !  the  fetters  and  the  rope 
are  for  petty  villains ;  not  for  such  a  fine,  brave  fellow 
as  Thomas  Hudson  I  You  shall  keep  the  roads  with 
no  trifling  salary  for  many  a  long  day  yet;  though  per- 
haps it  might  be  aa  well  to  expend  your  cares  on  some 
other  county,  as  no  one  carries  money  hereabouts, 
lest  Wildfire  should  take  it  without  giving  receipt  or 
bond.  Come  with  me  to  the  sitting-room;  we  will 
have  a  merry  night,  and  to-morrow  make  terms  which 
even  you  shall  call  handsome,  though  yon  have  been 
rather  hard  upon  me  lately. 

"  That  is,  make  me  drunk— lock  me  up— marry  the 
girl,  and  be  off  in  the  morning  before  I  know  Anything 
of  the  matter.  I  knew  the  smooth  brow  and  held-out 
hand  were  not  for  nothing.  I  won't  stir— and  I  won't 
drink— that  is  positive  I  And  these  are  my  terms— 
the  pretty  Mabel  for  my  wife,  with  all  the  hunters, 
and  naif  her  fortune.  Talk  as  you  please,  I  shall  not 
change." 

Durnsford  gnawed  his  lip  with  vexation,  but  rallied 
to  the  charge. 

"Where  have  you  learnt  to  make  bargains f  or  why 
do  you  take  me  for  a  foolf  Give  up  the  wife— she 
would  only  be  an  encumbrance  to  you  in  your  way  of 
living— and  you  shall  have  the  hunters  and  a  third  of 
her  property." 

"  No !  I  have  said  it  1  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
giving  up  my  wild  ways,  and  settling  down  somewhere 
as  a  magistrate,  when  I  have  a  pretty  wife  to  keep 
house." 


«'  A  magistrate  !" 

"  Why  not  t  There  shall  be  no  highwayman  in  my 
county,  depend  upon  it.  I  shall  have  a  wife,  a  fortune, 
and  a  character  to  take  care  of  then:  now,  having 
neither,  I  may  do  as  I  please." 

"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  remarked  Durnsford, 
sarcastically. 

"  A  wise  saying !  but  a  bold  gentleman,  who  keeps 
the  roads  with  his  blood  horse  and  his  pistols,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  paltry  thief,  who  skulks  along 
dark  passages  in  listed  shoes,  scaring  women  and  chil- 
dren." 

"  The  distinction  must  be  obvious  to  all.  Yon  will 
be  merciful  to  those  of  your  profession." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  do  justice,  as  others  do,— hang 
the  little  villains,  and  set  the  great  ones  loose : — let 
hypocrites  hope  nothing  at  my  hands  1  Do  yon  agree 
to  my  terms  f" 

"  Impossible  I  you  only  named  them  in  jest;  Miss 
Conyers  would  never  consent." 

"  Miss  Conyers  shall  consent,"  retorted  Wildfire, 
resolutely. 

"  I  tell  you  she  will  not :  she  is  so  alarmed  at  your 
violence,  and  the  discovery  of  your  being  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, that  she  turns  pale  at  the  bare  mention  of 
your  name." 

"  8he  must  get  over  that :  let  her  be  willing,  and  I 
shall  be  gentle.  Has  she  any  particular  desire  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Durnsford  t"  he  inquired,  looking  keenly 
on  his  companion.  "Come,  tell  the  truth,  or  I  ask 
herself." 

"  She  has  not,"  replied  Durnsford,  without  noticing 
his  insolent  menace  ;  "  but  her  disinclination  to  a  union 
with  me,  is  less  decided  than  to  a  union  with  you." 

"  Thanks  to  her  not  knowing  that  Richard  Durnsford 
was  also  in  the  dressing-room,  planned  and  executed 
the  carrying  off  the  legacy,  and  gave  the  death-stroke 
to  her  father ;  to  say  nothing  of  putting  her  brother  out 
of  the  way.  My  conscience  is  too  delicate  to  permit 
her  to  wed  this  Richard  Durnsford,  in  ignorance  of  half 
his  merits." 

"  This  is  folly,  Hudson  I  you  could  never  dream  of 
telling  her  for  yoor  own  sake  ;  and  it  would  be  as  wise 
not  to  name  such  matters  here,— there  may  be  eaves- 
droppers." 

"  Who  is  afraid  !— Not  Wildfire." 

"  There  may  be  prudence  without  fear.  Yon  must 
see  the  protection  which  my  union  with  Mabel  Con- 
yers would  be  to  both ;  and  you  must  also  see,  know- 
ing what  she  does,  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  induce 
her  to  wed  with  you." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,  if  all  were  known ;  and  you  are 
old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

"  But  all  must  not  be  known,  for  her  sake  and  our 
sakes :  it  would  kill  her,  timid  and  gentle  as  she  is. 
You  she  will  not  marry — me  she  may,  though  not  from 
affection,  I  admit.  The  fact  is,  she  loves  another : 
one  with  whom  it  is  as  much  our  interest  as  our  in- 
clination, to  prevent  her  union." 

"  Who  T"     ' 

"  Edward  Elton." 

"  A  burst  of  horrible  imprecations  followed  the  an- 
nouncement. 

"  He  shall  not  have  her  while  Hive  1"  shouted  Hud- 
son in  his  fury.  "  I  hate  him  !  He  defeated  the  at- 
tempt on  her  brother;  his  blow  is  unavenged — I  feel 
it  sttll  as  a  fresh  wrong.    He  shall  die  1" 

"  He  shall !"  said  Durnsford,  setting  bis  teeth. 

"  Does  the  girl  own  her  love  to  her  father's  mur- 
derer t" 

"She  wilj  not  believe  his  guilt." 

"  Ah,  woman-like !  I  would  I  were  so  loved  I  But 
she  shall  not  wed  him.  I  abhor  him  1"  clenching  his 
fist  and  grinding  his  heel  into  the  oaken  floor  as  he 
spoke. 

"  You  have  cause !— besides  your  own  wrong,  your 
father  fell  by  his." 

"What!  my  brave  father »  the  boldest  highway- 
man that  ever  rode — except  his  son  f  He  shall  not 
live  I" 

"  To  accomplish  his  death,  you  mast  retain  your 
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character  of  the  squire's  son  :  it  gives  you  power  and 
influence  1" 

"  And  so  leave  yon  the  wife  t  You  are  deep,  Mas- 
ter Richard  Durnsford;  but  I  have  not  tracked  or 
eluded  men  for  years,  to  be  fooled  out  of  my  pretty 
bride  by  soft  words,  bringing  no  good.  I  trust  the 
evidence  which  you  have  taken  care  that  Dawkinsand 
others  shall  give,  will  serve  oor  revenge  and  safety : 
let  the  people  see  one  hanged,  and  tbey  will  be  satis- 
fied; the  rarer  the  spectacle,  the  more  it  pleases. 
Lucky  for  us  his  passing  that  way !  I  offer  this  and 
abide  by  it.  Let  me  see  the  girl  alone,  as  her  brother ; 
honour  bright,  I  tell  no  tales  of  you.  If  she  really  is 
so  frightened  at  me  that  I  cannot  coax  ber  to  say  that 
she  loves  me,  even  as  a  brother,  and  promise  to  give 
up  Elton,  she  shall  then  be  told  to  draw  lots  for  a 
husband,— you,  or  some  one  else  whom  we  shall  pro- 
Tide.  Should  she  draw  you,  well  and  good !  I  shall 
be  vexed,  but  that  cannot  be  helped :  I  remain,  her 
brother,  and  give  her  away.  Should  she  draw  me, 
you  must  do  the  like,  convincing  her  that  I  am  not  her 
brother.  The  fortune  between  us — the  hunters  to 
whichever  loses  the  lady.  No-  stamping,  no  palaver,, 
so  it  shall  be  !    Show  me  the  way  to  the  girl's  room." 

"Stop  !  the  sight  of  you  will  kill  her.'* 

"  Will  itf  We  shall  see.  Girls  do  not  often  die  at 
the  sight  of  a  young  lover,  though  they  may  have  seen 
htm  once  with  a  black  crape  on  his  face,"  exclaimed 
Wildfire  starting  up  and  rushing  towards  the  door. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  Durnsford,  rushing  after,  but 
vainly  endeavouring  to  detain  him  ;  whilst  Mabel  heard 
in  the  passage  beyond,  scuffling,  rushing,  shouting, 
mingled  with  terrific  oaths. 

For  some  moments  she  stood  bewildered,  shocked 
at  their  confessions,  alarmed  at  their  threats:  then  her 
breathings  came  thick  and  fast,  for  she  had  scarcely 
drawn  her  breath  before.  Their  absence  alone  was  a 
relief,  a  blessing,  for  their  words  had  fallen  on  ber 
heart  as  the  branding-iron  on  the  bare  flesh ;  and  yet 
she  had  not  shrieked  at  the  torture.  There  had  been 
some  mingling,  too,  of  good  with  ill,  of  light  with 
darkness.  Wildfire  was  not  her  brother— better  that 
she  should  mourn  her  brother  dead !— and  be  she  loved 
was  innocent  I — cleared  by  the  confession  of  the  guilty, 
as  decidedly  as  by  the  conviction  of  the  loving.  The 
uproar  continued  in  the  passage. 

"  Stop  at  least  till  I  prepare  ber,"  she  heard  in  the 
persuading  tones  of  Durnsford. 

"  Not  I  f  she  must  be  in  some  of  these  rooms,  so  up 
I  go,"  succeeded  in  the  more  resolute  voice  of  Wild- 
fire, as  he  liked  to  be  called. 

8he  heard  him  burst  from  the  arm  that  would  have 
detained  him,  and  rush  to  the  stairs;  she  heard  the 
first  step  creak  beneath  his  tread.  They  were  going 
to  her  room;  they  would  not  find  her  there— they 
would  search  the  house ;  they  would  drag  her  forth — 
they,  the  murderers  of  ber  father ;  and  she  should  stand 
before  them,  weak,  defenceless,  knowing  his  blood  was 
on  their  hands — and  they  would  doom  her  to  death— 
or  worse  than  death,  a  hateful  marriage.  There  was 
but  one  hope  of  escape—there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost :  her  rery  terror  gave  her  power.  She  rushed 
to  the  door,  which  Susan  bad  so  adroitly  left  unlocked: 
—sprang  wildly  down  the  steps  and  along  the  dark 
winding  path— burst  open  the  garden  gate  with  a 
strength  she  knew  not  she  possessed,  and  stepped 
quickly  out  on  the  greensward  beyond,  closing  the 
gate  behind  her. 

The  dark  boughs  of  the  stately  trees  waved  high 
above  her  head,  and,  with  the  bridle  hitched  to  a 
branch,  stood  the  horse  with  the  pillion  ready  for  her 
flight;— but  there  was  no  Ralph  Preston  to  be  her 
guide. 

She  called  upon  him  in  low,  wild  tones,  reaching 
the  bridle  from  the  branch.  There  was  a  slight  rustling 
in  the  little  thicket  near;  and  in  another  moment  a 
young  man  stood  beside  her. 

"  Let  us  up  and  away  1  there  is  no  time  to  lose !" 
she  exclaimed  in  the  same  wild  tones,  placing  the 
loosened  bridle  in  his  hand  and  preparing  to  mount. 

The  young  man  made  some  reply,  apparently,  from  , 


his  manner,  to  propose  delay;  but  she  neither  beard 
nor  heeded  his  words.       • 

"  Mount  I  mount  I  there  is  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
See  1  see  f "  she  continued,  still  more  wildly,  poisting 
to  the  bouse ;  "  tbey  are  in  the  gallery,— the  next 
instant  they  will  enter  my  room,  and  discover  my 
flight." 

"  Who  is  in  the  gallery  f  From  whom  would  yoa 
fly  f"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"  From  my  father's  murderers !— Hate  1  haste  f  Will 

Jon  not  save  me  f"  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  into 
is  face. 

"  I  will !"  he  replied,  moved  by  hex  passionate 
pleading. 

"  God  protect  and  reward  yon !"  said  Mabel,  lest 
wildly. 

Almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  the  yoasf 
man  had  lifted  her  to  the  pillion,  sprang  up  before  he*, 
and  was  guiding  the  horse  cautiously  but  quickly  dowa 
the  hill  on  which  the  house  was  built,  keeping  in  the 
shade  as  much  as  possible. 

"  Whither  shall  I  guide  yon  V  asked  ker  conductor 
as  they  gained  level  ground. 

"  I  care  not !  but, haste  1  haste !— Hark !  that eboet! 
I  know  his  voice ;  they  have  sought,  and  not  foand 
me." 

"  Which  road  f"  asked  her  guide  again. 

"  I  care  not !  I  know  not  I  I  trust  all  to  you :  only 
speed  !"  and  Mabel  trembled  as  the  shout  was  echoed 
for  and  wide. 

And  the  young  man  did  speed,  taking  what  seemed 
a  tolerable  road ;  yet,  with  all  his  pity  for,  and  interest 
in,  the  lovely  and  terrified  girl  he  bore  behind  him,  he 
could  not  resist  a  smile  at  having  such  an  adventure 
forced  upon  him.  The  road  became  worse  as  they 
advanced,  and  the  horse  began  to  weary  of  his  speed 
and  double  burden.  The  rider  allowed  ham  to  slacken 
his  pace,  turning  him  from  the  rougher  centre  of  the 
road  to  a  line  of  greenish  sward  at  the  side. 

"Oh,  *         ' 

cornel 
terror. 

He  did  hear.  The  sound  of  their  own  heme9*  hooft 
being  deadened  on  the  sward,  he  could  now  distinguish 
the  clatter  of  coming  horsemen,  advancing  at  no  sober 
pace,  and  sounding  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
Without  farther  entreaty  he  again  urged  forward  the 
lagging  animal.  The  road  branched  off  to  right  and 
left ;  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and  he  dashed 
down  the  latter  as  preferable  from  being  smoother,  and 
more  overshadowed  br  closing  hedges,— thus  less  likely 
to  betray  them  by  sight  or  sound. 

The  trampling  of  their  pursuers  was  lost  for  a  time, 
then  heard  distinctly  nearing ;  for  there  were  no  other 
sounds  to  distract  the  attention.  He  felt  his  charge 
clinging  convulsively  to  the  rail  of  the  pillion ;  and 
sometimes  he  heard  a  deep-drawn  breath,  as  he  urged 
on  the  horse,  not  with  mere  reckless  force,  but  witk 
judgment,  hastening  or  slackening  his  pace  as  the  road 
varied,  to  give  him  rest,  yet  not  delay  his  course ;  bat 
she  hushed  her  fears,  uttering  no  farther  entreaty, 
making  no  complaint.  Her  conductor's  anxiety  in- 
creased as  he  felt  his  horse  foiling.  To  continue  much 
farther  at  their  late  rapid  pace  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  poor  animal  must  be  allowed  a  short  tune  ts 
recover  breath. 

He  bent  down  to  listen,  hoping  that  has  pw  seers 
had  taken  the  other  track.  *No :  he  could  distinguish 
the  rushing  sound  of  their  horses  on  the  road  behind ; 
or,  had  he  doubted,  he  might  have  learned  the  truth 
from  his  companion's  hollow  whisper,—**  They  are 
coming !"  He  had  little  time  for  thought,  and  happily 
was  used  to  action.  The  lane  down  which  he  was 
speeding  appeared  to  turn  a  little  before  them,  and  on 
he  rode,  hoping  to  see  some  house  or  outlet,  marking 
the  capabilities  of  escape  as  he  passed  on.  The  abrupt 
angle  was  reached — left  behind* — yet  no  boose,  no 
outlet  was  visible.  The  jaded  horse  stumbled — was 
saved  from  falling  by  its  rider's  strong  upholding— 
scrambled  on  a  few  paces  farther— and  then  stood  still, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  young  man's  blows  or 


h,  haste!"  exclaimed  Mabel, 'wildly.    "They 
I    Do  you  not  hear  t"  her  ears  quickened  by  her 
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ragement  The  moon,  nearly  at  the  fuH,  shone  out 
U  the  moment  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  the  young  man 
law  that  the  horae'a  fore  feet  were  within  a  yard  of  a 
Seep  and  precipitous  quarry.  Had  the  animal  yielded 
to  his  urging,  all  had  perished  !  Mabel  shuddered  as 
ler  low  thanks  were  breathed  to  Heaven :  and  even 
tier  conductor's  cheek  was  pale,  though  used  to  dan? 
jer,  as  his  thanksgiving  echoed  hers  for  the  peril  thus 
escaped. 

But  though  saved  from  one  peri],  unseen  and  un- 
suspected, the  one  from  which  they  bad  fled  had  be* 
some  more  pressing  from  delay.  The  quarry  was 
before — they  who  sought  them  were  behind,  gaining 
fearfully  upon  their  steps  j  the  banks  high  on  each  side 
jf  the  road.  What  was  to  be  done  f  The  young  man 
turned  round  and  looked  at  hie  companion :— she  was 
of  a  death-like  paleness. 

"  Could  you  make  no  terms  with  your  pursuers  1" 

"  None  I"  replied  Mabel  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  Do  yon  fear  death  1" 

"  Or  worse  I" 

"  And  I  am  but  one— unarmed  1"  he  said,  marking 
her  shudder. 

"  He  who  saved  me  but  now,  can  guard  me  still  1" 
said  Mabel  with  touching  solemnity.  "  But  I  would 
not  endanger  you :  leave  me,  with  my  beet  thanks." 

"You  wrong  me!"  replied  her  guide,  his  cheek 
Bushing  at  her  words.  "  I  will  protect  you  whilst  I 
have  life  :  my  only  fear  was  on  your  account." 

He  turned  the  none  from  the  quarry  as  he  spoke, 
and  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  Strange  as  seemed 
the  action  if  he  meant  her  well,  she  made  no  remon- 
strance ;  her  late  deliverance  had  shamed  her  terror 
into  trust.  No  sooner  bad  they  past  the  abrupt  turning 
in  the  road,  than  the  young  man  dismounting*, dragged 
rather  than  led  the  horse  up  a  narrow  path  on  the  side 
of  the  high  bank,  screened  by  hazel  and  thorn  from 
the  road  below.  Here  would  he  await  the  coming  of 
the  murderers — it  was  his  last  hope  for  safety.  The 
slightest  sound  might  betray  them — the  panting  of  the 
wearied  horse,  the  gleaming  of  the  moon  on  a  glitter- 
ing button  might  reveal  them :  but  it  was  on  the  shady 
tide  of  the  lane— he  had  marked  all  its  advantages  as 
be  had  passed.  On  came  the  horsemen,  dsshing  reck- 
lessly over  the  rough  ground  with  little  regard  to  their 
own  safety :  they  rode  for  life  or  death.  The  horse 
[>f  the  foremost  shied,  brushing  against  the  brake  that 
ooncealed  the  fugitives,  and  Mabel  could  distinguish 
the  flushed  features  of  Wildfire — she  could  almost 
aave  touched  him ;  but  engaged  in  guiding  and  sus- 
taining his  breathed  horse,  and  eager  in  pursuit,  he  saw 
her  not. 

"  Wildfire  and  Durnsford  had  scarcely  passed  the 
turning,  before  Mabel's  guide  led  his  horse,  something 
restored  from  his  short  rest,  down  again  into  the  road. 
In  another  instant  he  was  on  his  back,  retracing  hjs 
steps  at  full  speed,  hoping  by  this  manoeuvre  to  put 
sufficient  space  between  him  and  his  pursuers  to 
enable  him  to  reach  some  house  or  village  where 
his  charge  might  be  secure  :  but  his  pursuers  lingered 
not  as  long  as  he  had  expected,  and  before  he  had 

Eroceeded  very  far  on  the  right  hand  road,  which  he 
ad  formerly  rejected,  Mabel's  Ojuick  ear  again 
caught  the  sound  of  horses  advancing  in  the  same 
direction,  though  at  some  considerable  distance. 
The  youog  man  urged  his  again  lagging  horse  up  a 
rising  ground,  hoping  to  catch  the  sight  of  some  place 
of  safety  ;  but  there  was  no  habitation  to  be  seen  :  a 
broad  expanse  of  barren  down  was  stretched  out  before 
them,  without  even  a  tree  that  could  afford  a  friendly 
shelter. 

"  It  is  all  in  vain!  I  cannot  save  her!"  thought  the 
guide,  as  he  gazed  eagerly  round.  "  Unarmed,  the 
odds  against  me  are  too  great  to  afford  a  chance  of  pro- 
tecting her.  They  are  nearing  rapidly-— they  will  see 
us  before  that  cloud  can  pass  over  the  moon  ;  and  once 
seen,  there  is  no  hope.  They  know  the  country,  too, 
are  bold  riders,  well  armed,  and  reckless.  Poor  thing! 
I  would  that  I  could  save  her !  Her  steadfast  trust, 
her  simple  faith  is  beautiful !  yet  the  tees  the  danger  as 
clearly  at  myself." 


However  hopeless  he  wow  deemed  their  flight,  be 
still  galloped  on,  fan  keen  eye  searching  the  distance 
for  some  means  of  escape. 

"  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  brighter  look,  the  grow- 
ing listlessness  of  despair  changing  into  the  energy  of 
hope,  as  he  turned  his  horse  abruptly  to  the  right, 
urging  him  on  with  a  carelessness  for  bis  suffering  that 
woula  have  been  cruel  under  other  circumstances. 
His  course  was  directed  towards  a  etrickeo  tree,  whose 
bare  arms  and  white  slagged  head  stood  out  in  bold  re- 
lief on  the  dark  sky  behind.  And  what  shelter  can 
that  stunted  tree  afford  f  what  aid  can  its  bare  arms 
render  T  None !  yet  is  it  a  token  of  hope,  a  landmark 
that  shows  him  where  he  is,  pointing  out  a  path  of 
escape.  Without  slackening  his  pace,  or  withdrawing 
his  eye  from  bia  stumbling  horse,  (sustained  by  the  skill 
of  its  rider  as  much  as  its  own  power,)  he  spoke  abruptly 
to  Mabel. 

"  Beneath  that  tree  is  a  hollow  track,  leading  to  the 
top  of  the  cliffs.  If  you  do  not  fear  descending  them 
by  a  narrow  and  diaay  path,  we  may  yet  escape :  I 
passed  up  that  way  this  morning,  and  left  a  boat  moored 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks." 

"  I  fear  nothing  bot  the  presence  of  those  behind," 
was  Mabel's  reply. 

"  Then  we  may  still  hope.  If  the  moon  would  but 
step  behind  that  cloud  again  till  we  reach  the  cliffs, 
our  risk  would  be  leas :  she  has  stood  our  friend  once 
to-night" 

And  she  stood  their  friend  again ;  for  the  black  cloud 
sailed  over  her  fair  face  just  as  they  gained  the  hollow 
way,  hiding  them  from  the  observation  of  their  pursuers, 
who  came  out  at  the  same  moment  on  the  broad  down. 

"  On,  on,  my  good  horse,  but  a  little  way,  and  you 
shall  have  rest!"  said  the  youug  man, encouraging  the 
animal,  that  lagged  heavily  along  the  rugged  track. 

But  the  cheering  words,  and  the  sustaining  rein  were 
of  no  avail :  the  poor  horse,  untrained  to  such  speed, 
panting,  sobbing  with  over-exertion,  stumbled  on  some 
loose  stones-— staggered-— sought  to  recover  itself,  in 
vain — and  fell.  His  rider  was  on  bis  feet  in  an  instant, 
having  foreseen  and  in  some  measure  guarded  against 
the  accident.  His  first  care  was  for  Mabel,  who  answered 
his  anxious  inquiries,  as  he  lifted  her  from  the  (alien 
horse,  by  a  prompt  assurance  of  being  unhurt. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  the  cliff  is  but  a  few  yards  farther." 

"On!  on,  then!"  said  Mabel,  outstripping  him  in 
her  eager  haste,  but  drawing  back  with  a  shudder  as 
they  reached  the  edge. 

A  light  and  broken  cloud  was  now  passing  thwart  the 
moon,  through  which  she  occasionally  shone,  glancing 
on  the  projecting  points  of  the  rocks,  leaving  the  other 
parts  in  gloomy  shadow.  There  was  jest  light  enough 
to  show  the  terrors  of  a  rough  and  precipitous  descent 
of  several  hundred  feet,  at  whose  base  the  tide  was  roll- 
ing in  with  a  sullen  roar ;  but  not  enough  to  show  a  path 
distinctly,  or  to  give  a  hope  of  a  safe  passage  to  a  timid 
and  inexperienced  girl.  Shrinking  back,  she  clung  to 
her  guide's  arm  with  an  averted  head. 

"  Yoo  are  not  used  to  such  scenes,  and  therefore 
imagine  more  danger  than  really  exists,"  remarked  her 
companion  soothingly.  "  To  me  the  descent  is  as 
nothing ;  and  I  too  readily  believed  your  declaration 
of  feeling  no  fear.  Will  you  not  venture  with  my  aid?" 
he  continued  in  some  perplexity.  "  There  is  a  path  a 
few  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  boat  still  rides  at  anchor: 
could  we  gain  that,  you  would  be  in  safety.  This  is 
no  time  to  hesitate :  I  fear  your  enemies  have  guessed 
your  route." 

For  an  instant  Mabel  listened  with  bent  head,  then 
answered  wildly, "  They  are  coming !— on !  on !  I  fear 
not." 

He  hurried  her  to  the  point  where  the  path  began, 
and  bidding  her  close  her  eyes,  lifted  her  down  with 
a  brother's  care,  placing  her  in  safety  on  a  ledge  of 
rock. 

"  If  you  would  not  mind  staying  here  a  few  minutes 
alone,  I  might,  by  starting  the  horse  in  an  opposite 
direction,  puzzle  our  pursuers  and  gain  more  time." 

"  But  yon  will  return  T"  said  Mabel,  looking  search* 
ingly  into  his  face. 
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"  As  I  hope  for  heaven  I" 

"  Go,  then  !  but  do  not  be  long  I" 

With  a  harried  direction  not  to  look  down  the  des- 
cent, which  she  followed  by  covering  her  face  with  her 
"hands,  he  quitted  her,  returning  with  all  possible  speed 
to  the  horse,  that  bad  risen,  and  was  cropping  the 
stunted  grass  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Dragging  biro 
up  the  bank  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  in  which  he 
could  hear  the  trampling  of  the  advancing  horsemen, 
he  set  him  off  at  full  speed,  hoping  that  the  gloom, 
only  partially  lit  up  as  the  moon  shone  forth  for  a  mo- 
ment and  was  again  obscured,  would  prevent  their 
discovering  that  he  bore  no  burden. 

"  Now  for  a  little  courage,  and  you  will  not  find  the 
descent  so  terrible  as  you  imagine,'1  was  his  address 
to  Mabel,  returning  so  quickly  to  her  side,  that  she 
had  scarcely  time  to  think  his  absence  long.  8he 
gave  him  her  hand  in  silence,  and  began  the-  descent 
with  unlooked-for  boldness,  the  fear  of  encountering 
her  father's  murderers  again  overpowering  every  other 
dread.  However  easy  the  young  man  might  have 
found  the  ascent  in  the  morning,  or  however  easy  he 
might  have  found  the  descent  at  night,  had  he  been 
alone,  he  by  no  means  considered  it  such  a  trifling  feat 
when  charged  with  the  guidance  of  a  timid  girl,  little 
aided  and  sometimes  misled  by  the  changing  and  fitful 
light ;  yet  by  lifting  Mabel,  (but  a  light* burthen)  from 
projecting  rocks  where  there  were  no  good  stepping- 
places,  and  guiding  her  down  where  there  were, 
cheering  her  on  the  way  by  kind  and  encouraging 
words,  the  task  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  as 
expeditiously  as  should  have  been  expected,  if  not  as 
could  have  been  desired.  They  stood  on  a  flat  ledge 
of  rock  overhanging  the  water,  the  spray  dashing  over 
them,  and  the  waves  coming  in  below  with  a  hollow 
msh,  that  sounded  strangely  in  the  bewildered  Ma- 
bel's ears,  who  had  never  looked  on  the  sea  before. 
The  beech  on  which  the  young  man  had  landed  some 
hours  earlier  was  now  completely  covered  by  the 
crested  waves,  that  broke  against  the  rocks:  the 
boat,  which  had  then  scarcely  floated,  wee  now  rock- 
ing in  a  considerable  depth  of  water.  Mabel  looked 
at  the  lofty  cliffs  above  and  around  her,  without  a 
standing-place  at  their  feet— out  on  the  wavy  sea 
before  her  with  no  boundary  but  the  horizon — then 
up  at  her  companion  with  a  look  that  needed  no 
words.  To  her  there  seemed  no  chance  of  escape  ; 
they  were  hemmed  in,  helpless  victims  to  their  pur- 
suers. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  tide  rose  so  high,"  he 
muttered,  with  a  troubled  look,  "and  hoped  to  have 
turned  the  point.  And  so  we  may  still,  though  not  on 
land,"  throwing  off  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  What  mean  you  f"  asked  the  shrinking  Mabel. 

"  To  swim  to  the  boat.  Will  you  not  venture  on  the 
water  t  The  cave  in  which  I  intended  to  place  you 
for  a  time,  I  see,  is  flooded." 

She  hesitated.  The  boat  rocked,  in  her  eyes,  with 
a  frightful  motion, — the  waves  looked  wild  and  awful; 
but  a  shout  came  down  from  above,  and  she  paused  no 
longer. 

"  Go !  I  fear  not  the  sea  !  it  is  God's  work,  and 
bides  his  bidding,— 4  fear  only  man.  But  will  you 
dare  t" 

"  I  run  no  risk,"  he  replied,  gratified  at  her  anxiety 
for  his  safety  in  the  midst  of  her  own  alarm. 

He  had  said  truly — he  indeed  ran  no  risk :  the  water 
was  to  him  as  his  native  element,  and  soon  the  boat, 
coming  in  with  the  tide,  was  beneath  the  rock,  and 
the  trembling  Mabel  placed  within  it,  though  not 
without  some  trouble  and  danger.  Keeping  as  much 
under  the  rocks  as  possible  to  avoid  observation  from 
above,  after  arranging  so  that  Mabel  might  recline  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  rowed  to  a  rock  standing 
out  some  little  way  into  the  sea,  forming  one  boundary 
of  the  narrow  bay,  forcing  his  tiny  vessel  so  completely 
under  its  side  (hollowed  by  the  constant  action  of 
the  tide,)  that  it  no  longer  appeared  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  object.  Twisting  a  rope  round  a  sharp  angle, 
he  steadied  the  boat  in  this  position  ;  whilst,  unseen 
himself,  he  watched  the  dins  above  in  the  direction 


in  which  he  had  driven  the  horse,  and  from  whence 
had  proceeded  the  shout. 

A  shot  was  heard,  echoing,  again  and  again,  among 
the  craggy  cliffs:  then  a  dark  object  was  seen  ruikiog 
as  in  terror  towards  the  brink; — it  reached  it; — there 
was  a  scramble — the  crashing  as  of  some  displaced 
stones— a  fall — a  cry  of  agony — more  crashing  of  dis- 
placed stones — a  grating  sound,  as  if  some  large  body 
were  rolling  down  a  rugged  slope,  struggling,  bat  ia 
vain,  to  stay  its  descent— a  second  fail,  duller,  deader 
—a  deep  groan — then  a  loud  splash,  a  gurgling  in  the 
water— and  all  was  still. 

"  What  was  that!"  asked  Mabel,  starting  up. 

"Hush!  lie  still  1"  replied  her  companion,  forcing 
her  gently  down. 

For  some  moments  he  continued  to  watch  as  before 
in  silence,  then  turned  to  Mabel  with  a  lighter  tone 
and  freer  breathing. 

"  They  are  gone  I  and  now  I  trust  that  you  are 
safe." 

"  And  that  cry!"  asked  Mabel. 

"—Proceeded  from  the  poor  horse.  If  I  guesi 
correctly,  the  shot  which  was  fired  to  disable,  only 
alarmed  him ;  and,  rushing  wildly  forward  in  his  ter- 
ror, he  lost  his  footing,  and  was  precipitated  down  the 
rocks  into  the  sea  below,  though  occasionally  delayed 
in  bis  downward  course  by  the  various  projections.  I 
fancy  I  aaw  two  figures  craning  over  the  cliff  as  he 
fell,  and  judge  from  their  gestures  that  they  consider 
farther  pursuit  as  useless,  not  aware  of  you  having  dis- 
mounted. Still  as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  descend 
the  cliffs  to  make  quite  sure,  you  had  better  not  land 
exactly  in  this  neighbourhood*  I  should  propose  for 
the  present,  rowing  out  to  sea." 

"  On  I  on  !"  gasped  Mabel,  waving  her  arm  over  the 
boundless  waves  before  her. 

And  on  he  rowed,  keeping  out  of  the  moonlit  track 
upon  the  sea.  The  boat  with  its  light  freight  glided 
swiftly  on;  Mabel's  burst  of  tears,  and  her  broken 
thanksgivings,  the  overflowing  of  her  grateful  heart, 
were  hushed,  and  she  only  spoke  to  urge  him  on— only 
thought  of  placing  greater  space  between  her  and  her 
foes,  till  his  arms,  wearied  of  their  labour,  and  his  expe- 
rienced eye  saw  that  in  the  sky  and  on  the  waters  which 
induced  him  to  think  a  change  of  proceeding  desirable. 

"  On  I  on !"  said  Mabel  as  before,  when  be  ceased 
to  row. 

"  Not  so !"  he  replied,  still  resting  on  his  oars.  "  I 
have  already  obeyed  your  brief  command  longer  than 
is  prudent.  We  have  sped  across  the  waves  Tike  the 
phantom-ship,  which  may  not  stay  her  course,  on !  on ! 
till  time  shall  end ;  but  we  are  not  spell  bound,  like 
her.  There  may  be  more  peril  soon  on  the  sea  thaa 
on  the  land  ;  and  we  shall  ao  well  to  guard  against  it- 
You  have  thanked  me  for  my  services,  more  than  they 
merit ;  will  you  not  tell  me  now  whom  I  have  served  V9 

"  Did  not  Susan  tell  you  f"  asked  Mabel  in  surprise. 

"  Who  is  Susan  f" 

"  Who  is  Susan  t"  repeated  Mabel  raising  herself 
on  her  elbow  to  look  at  her  questioner.  Are  not  yos 
Ralph  Preston,  Susan  Wickham's  lover  1" 

"  I  am  jiot  Ralph  Preston,  nor  have  I  the  honour  » 
be  Susan  Wickham's  lover,"  replied  the  young  man 
with  a  smile* 

"  Not  Ralph  Preston  1— good  Heavens ! — who  are 
you  then  f"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  ao  abruptly  as 
to  peril  the  safety  of  the  boat. 

"  Most  people  call  me  Robert  Foreman ;  but  fit 
down,  I  entreat  you,"  he  said,  gently  compelling  her 
to  take  a  seat. 

"  Robert  Foreman  !"  exclaimed  Mabel  anxiously  ; 
adding,  as  if  reassured,  "  Perhaps  Ralph  could  not 
come ;  and  he,  or  Susan,  persuaded  you  to  take  his 
place." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Ralph  or  Susan.  I  landed  this 
morning  where  we  came  down, — mistook  my  direc- 
tions— lost  my  way— and  wandered  about  till  attracted 
by  a  light  Skirting  a  garden  wall  to  gain  the  entrance 
of  the  house  whence  shone  that  light,  I  saw  a  man  hitch 
a  horse  to  a  tree,  and  then  walk  cautiously  under  the 
wall  till  he  met  what  I  guessed,  in  the  faint  light,  to 
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be  a  female.  A  whispering  followed ;  but  as  they 
turned  a  corner,  I  could  neither  hear  nor  distinguish 
more.  Unwilling  to  disconcert  an  elopement — for 
such  I  guessed  it  to  be,  seeing  that  the  horse  bad  a 
pillion, — I  was  still  hesitating  how  to  act,  when  yon 
came  from  the  garden,  calling  on  dome  one  in  evident 
alarm.  Coming  forward,  I  endeavoured  to  explain, 
but  instead  of  heeding  my  words,  you  called  on  me  so 
earnestly  to  mount  and  save  you,  that,  stranger  though 
I  was,  I  could  not  resist  your  pleading,  judging  the 
peril  to  be  imminent  from  the  wildness  of  your  looks 
and  tones." 

"  A  stranger !  what  will  become  of  met"  exclaimed 
Mabel,  wringing  her  hands.  "  But  surely  you  will  not 
betray  me  to  my  foes  ?"  looking  up  in  his  face  with 
mingled  trust  and  terror. 

"  Never  !*'  replied  the  young  man  warmly,  resolving 
in  his  own  mind  as  he  looked  on  her  up-turned  face  in 
its  gentle  beauty,  lit  up  bv  the  moon,  in  whose  path  of 
light  they  were  now  floating,  never  to  leave  her  till  be 
bad  placed  her  in  safety  with  her  friends.  "  Do  not 
doubt  me !  but  think  of  me  as  a  brother— a  kind  and 
careful  brother." 

"  No,  not  a  brother  1"  interrupted  Mabel,  quickly, 
with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  Not  a  brother,  then,  since  you  do  not  wish  it.  I 
have  no  particular  fancy  for  the  title,"  he  added,  check- 
ing a  smile. 

"  You  have  already  proved  yourself  a  friend." 

"  I  would  willingly  prove  myself  still  more  so.  Will 
yon  not  tell  me  who  you  are,  that  I  may  know  how 
best  to  serve  you  f" 

"  I  would  go  to  Wexton,"  she  replied,  evading  his 
question. 

"  To  Wexton  T"  be  repeated  with  a  start,  looking 
more  keenly  at  her.    - 

"  You  promised  not  to  betray  me,"  said  Mabel,  ti- 
midly, alarmed  at  his  manner. 

"I  did!  Will  you  not  believe  me  t" 

"  I  will  believe  you,  though  your  start  alarmed  me." 

"  Did  I  start  t  No  matter :  I  meant  no  harm  to  you. 
I  am  going  to  Wexton  myself,  and  shall  feel  pleasure 
in  being  your  escort.  How  do  you  gof  and  where 
would  you  land  t" 

"  I  know  not !  Susan  was  to  settle  all  with  Ralph," 
replied  the  timid  Mabel,  who  knew  little  of  practical 
geography,  and  less  of  experimental  traveling. 

"  Never  mind !"  he  observed  with  a  kind  smile  that 
reassured  her.  "As  I  took  Ralph  Preston's  place  at 
a  venture,  I  must  perform  its  duties,  if  you  will  trust  the 
arrangements  to  me." 

"  1  will  trust  all  to  you." 

"  All  but  your  name,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile  so 
arch,  that  she  looked  down  in  silence.  "  I  will  not 
press  the  point)  since  such  is  your  wish,"  he  continued 
more  gravely.  "  Is  it  also  your  desire  that  I  should 
not  inquire  into  the  cause  of  your  flight  ?" 

"  Ob,  no  I  Do  not  ask  me  now  I  All  will  be  known 
soon." 

"  Calm  your  fears !  I  will  neither  distress  you  by 
questions,  nor  force  your  confidence  farther  than  to 
promote  your  wishes." 

"  You  are  not  offended  t"  said  Mabel ,  timidly :  "  you 
to  whom  I  owe.  so  much  1  If  you  did  but  know  alt  I 
have  endured—how  I  have  been  deceived,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  innocent  may  rest  on  my  words,  you  would 
not  judge  unkindly. 

"  I  am  not  offended,"  said  the  young  man,  earnest- 
ly. "  Only  speak  your  wishes,  and  I  will  fulfil  them  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities  without  a  question." 

"  I  would  reach  Wexton  as  quickly  as  I  can  ;  for  the 
life  of  the  innocent  may  depend  on  my  speed.  Only 
place  me  with  Mr.  Astell,  of  Astell  Court,  and  you  shall 
know  all." 

"  Mr.  Astell  I"  repeated  the  young  man,  musingly. 

«  He  will  receive  and  protect  me :  I  have  no  other 
friend  to  whom  I  can  apply." 

'  he  replied. 


« I  see  but  one  dif- 


« It  shall  be  done," 
Acuity." 
«  What  is  that  t" 
"  What  no  one  likes  to  admit,  and  what  I  never  felt 


so  keenly  before,— poverty !"  a  blush  rising  as  he  spoke. 
"  Could  you  wait  till  I  wrote  to  my  friends,  that  might 
be  remedied." 

"  I  am  rich,"  said  Mabel,  quickly,  placing  a  well- 
filled  purse  in  his  hand. 

"  Take  back  your  gold  till  we  want  it.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  undertaken  no  sinecure  in  promising  to  be  your 
escort  j  you  are  for  too  simple  and  single-hearted  to 
pass  through  the  world  in  safety.  You  will  not  trust 
me  with  your  name,  yet  offer  all  your  gold  (having  had 
no  proof  of  my  honesty),  without  a  thought  of  the  temp- 
tation it  migfct  prove  out  on  this  open  sea." 

"  I  cannot  fear  you.  Do  but  place  me  in  safety  with 
Mr.  Astell,  and  you  shall  have  gold  in  abundance." 

"  Do  you  think  to  pay  my  services  with  gold  f "  he 
inquired,  a  little  piqued. 

"  Oh,  no !  all  I  have  could  not  pay  them  as  they  de- 
serve." 

"  What  if  I  hereafter  claim  some  other  reward  t" 

"  It  shall  be  granted,  if  in  my  power." 

"  Remember  this." 

"  I  will." 

"  Now  I  should  advise  your  trying  to  sleep.  I  obeyed 
your  wild  command  of  <  On  I  on  l»  till  as  wind  and  tide 
are  at  present,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  reach 
the  spot  from  whence  we  embarked :  nor  do  I  think  it 
desirable  to  attempt  it ;  your  foes  may  yet  linger  near, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  cannot 
secrete  you  from  their  search.  I  would  spare  you  a 
night  on  the  water,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  the  only 
safe  landing-place  being  at  a  small  fishing  village  some 
miles  down  the  coast,  too  distant  to  be  reached  till  day- 
break. It  is  on  our  way  to  Wexton ;  and  I  hope  to  pro- 
cure from  a  farmer  there  the  means  to  proceed  to  Pen- 
ford,  from  whence  your  journey  to  Astell  Court  will  be 
a  matter  of  ease.  Let  me  make  you  up  a  bed  with  this 
old  sail,  and  wrap  your  cloak  comfortably  round  you : 
after  your  terror  and  fatigue,  you  require  sleep  to  fit 
you  for  your  journey." 

"  Sleep  1"  said  Mabel,  shivering  in  the  cold  night  air, 
and  looking  with  alarm  on  the  strange-shaped  clouds 
crossing  the  dusky  sky,  and  the  crested  billows  as  they 
rose  and' sank  around  her,  now  first  becoming  sensible 
of  the  increasing  wind,  and  the  rude  rocking  of  the 
boat. 

"  Yes,  sleep !  Do  but  try :  you  are  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  terror :  and  sleep  soon  comes  to  the  young 
and  innocent.  Neither  sea  nor  sky  is  as  wild  as  you 
think ;  and  He  who  has  kept  you  hitherto,  will  keep 
you  still.    Do  not  doubt  it  I" 

«« I  do  not  doubt  it    And  yon      ■  " 

"  Will  watch  and  row  while  you  take  rest.  The  sea 
is  to  me  as  land  to  others.  I  love  to  mark  the  shifting 
clouds,  and  listen  to  the  surging  waves.  I  have  stood 
on  the  deck  when  the  storm  has  raged,  and  the  boldest 
trembled ;  and  this  is  but  a  summer  sky,  and  a  summer 
sea.  I  fear  I  have  sometimes  braved  the  tempest  in 
the  pride  of  youth ;  certainly  I  never  felt  the  power  of 
the  Mighty  One  so  deeply  as  to-night,  when  I  saw  how 
a  simple  raith  could  make  the  feeble  strong.  Man's 
proud  heart  trusts  not  with  the  simple,  loving  faith  of 
woman.  His  eye  is  on  you,  and  His  shield  is  over  you; 
your  faith  is  a  sure  defence.  Now  lie  you  down  and 
sleep  in  peace;  fori  will  wake  and  watch." 

She  yielded  to  his  wishes,  for  her  strength  was  fail- 
ing ;  and  he  made  her  a  bed  with  an  old  sail  left  in  the 
boat,  and  folded  her  cloak  around  her  with  all  the  gentle 
and  loving  care  of  a  young  fother  towards  his  weary 
child :  and  when  she  slept,  as  he  had  hoped  she  would, 
he  drew  off  his  coat,  placing  it  over  her  to  shield  her 
the  better  from  the  cold  night-air.  The  wind  was  in 
their  favour ;  it  rose  no  higher,  as  he  had  predicted  ; 
and  on  glided  the  little  boat  beneath  the  changing  sky, 
now  in  shadow,  now  in  light,  dancing  over  the  curling 
waves  with  a  swing-like  .motion  that  lulled  bis  charge 
to  a  deeper  sleep.  And  there  sat  Mabel's  protector 
rowing,  or  resting  on  his  oars,  now  looking  on  the  heavy 
clouds  sailing  above  him,  now  on  the  dark  sea  flowing 
beneath ;  hut  more  often  still  gasing  on  the  gentle  being 
sleeping  near  him,  though  her  face  was  shrouded  from 
his  view.    And  he  longed  for  the  dawn,  that  he  might 
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look  on  that  sweet  Ace  again,  and  listen  to  those  silver 
tones  that  thanked  so  warmly.  And  other  thought* 
came  along  with  that  fair  vision— thought!  of  his  child- 
hood and  hi*  childhood's  home,  the  love  and  care  of 
bis  early  years :  and  these  were  strangely  and  touch- 
ingly  mingled,  he  knew  not  why,  with  the  gentle  being, 
whom  he  watched.  A  sigh  rose  as  be  thought  of  his 
early  years— it  died  away— and  then  he  smiled  to  think 
of  his  thus  playing  errant  knight,  as  of  old,  succouring 
oppressed  and  peerless  damsels. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

•'It  is  near  mid-day,  and  yet  Penford  is  not  in  sight," 
said  Robert  Foreman,  addressing  the  boy  behind  whom 
Mabel  rode,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  guide  them 
thither,  and  take  back  the  horses  to  the  tillage  where 
Mabel  and  her  protector  had  landed  at  an  early  hour. 

"  It  can't  be  much  farther,"  replied  the  boy,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  Confess  the  truth  t  you  have  lost  your  way.  I  have 
seen  that  from  your  manner  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  thought  proceeding  on  this  road  as  prudent  as  any 
other  course." 

"  I  am  sure  Penford  ought  to  be  somewhere  here- 
abouts," said  the  boy,  with  a  whimper,  and  a  cheek 
aa  red  as  the  miller's  daughter  in  the  old  ballad. 

"  Ah,  boy,  things  are  not  always  aa  they  should  be, 
to  the  shame  of  some  and  the  sorrow  of  others ;  and  it 
is  much  pleasanter  to  lay  the  blame  on  Penford  for 
having  moved,  than  on  your  memory.  There,  don't 
whimper  1  I  see  you  have  done  your  best;  and  the 
kindness  of  your  good  father  and  his  dame  will  prevent 
my  being  angry  with  you :  only  don't  speak  so  boldly 
next  time  of  your  knowledge  as  to  roads,  and  stay 
quietly  here  whilst  I  ride  to  the  top  of  that  bill  and 
look  around.  I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  procure  you 
an  easier  conveyance;  or  a  surer  guide ;  and  you  are 
weary  he  said,  turning  to  Mabel.  "  Once  reach  Pen- 
ford, and  I  think  I  can  promise  you  a  chaise  and  female 
attendant  for  the  rest  of  the  way." 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  regret  $  but  do  not  heed 
my  weariness— only  think  of  my  anxiety  to  proceed." 

"  I  know  where  we  are  now,"  he  said,  returning 
from  the  survey.  We  have  gone  too  for  to  the  right , 
but  having  done  so  we  had  better  keep  on  our  way  to 
Salfield  than  retrace  our  steps  to  Penford. — Yet  you 
require  rest  and  must  have  it,  as  well  as  the  horses.  I 
will  claim  hospitality  for  you  at  a  cottage  near :  the 
owner  is  a  misanthrope  and  something  of  a  churl ;  but 
his  son  has  a  kind  and  noble  heart.    Follow  me  I" 

"  Take  the  horses  to  that  shed,  and  I  will  see  about 
providing  for  their  wants,"  was  his  order  to  the  boy, 
when,  some  time  after,  he  lifted  Mabel  from  her  sad- 
dle, and  marshaled  her  op  a  neat  gravel  walk,  through 
a  tastefully  arranged  garden,  to  the  door  of  a  small 
but  pretty  cottage. 

"  Come  in  1"  said  a  rather  ungracious  voice,  in  an- 
swer to  the  strokes  of  bis  stick,  for  bell  or  knocker 
there  was  none.    Visitors  were  rare  and  unwelcome. 

Without  farther  parley  the  young  man  entered  the 
room  with  the  weary  Mabel  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
bade—**  good  morning  to  the  owner  ef  the  cottage, 
who  turned  round  at  their  entrance,  showing  a  tall  thin 
figure  greatly  bent,  and  a  countenance  deeply  lined 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

"  I  have  to  apologixe  for  the  intrusion,  sir ;  but  this 
lady  is  very  weary,  aa  are  our  horses.  I  hope  I  am 
not  too  bold  in  requesting  rest  and  refreshment,  that 
we  may  pursue  our  jtfurney." 

His  host  drew  up  bis  bent  figure  to  its  full  height, 
looked  sternly  on  Mabel  and  her  conductor  whilst  a 
momentary  flush  came  on  his  sunken  cheek,  and  then 
answered  scornfully. 

"  Rest  and  refreshment  fbr  the  youth  who  keeps  his 
word  as  others  keep  it— who  pays  his  debts  as  others 
pay.  Oh,  certainly  !  we  will  spread  a  splendid  board 
with  costly  viands— silver  vessels ;  and  liveried  meni- 
als shall  attend.    We  owe  you  such,  and  our  thanks 


besides,  not  only  for  honouring  our  humble  roof  w^h 
your  presence  once  again,  but  for  so  prising  our  hos- 
pitality as  to  bring  another  to  partake  of  it-" 

Mabel  shrank  back  at  the  bitter  taunt ;  but  the  young 
man  answered  boldly,  though  colouring  at  the  insult. 

"  I  will  not  resent  your  words,  sir,  fbr  your  noble 
son's  sake,  and  because  there  may  appear  to  the  sus- 
picious some  reason  for  the  sarcasm.  I  am  in  your 
debt;  nor  have  I  yet  the  means  of  acquitting  myself  of 
the  obligation.  Your  son  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  still  the  wish  and  intention  so  to  do." 

"  Ay,  my  son  is  a  wise  young  man— wiser  than  an 
old  greybeard  like  myself;  he  believes  ail  the  tales  that 
are  told  him.  Would  that  he  were  here,  or  I  knew 
where !"  he  added  with  emotion,  forgetting  the  pre- 
sence of  his  guests  and  answering  his  own  thoughts. 

"  I  would  indeed  that  he  were  here,  sir !  He  would 
believe  me  when  I  say  that,  wrecked  and  nearly  lost, 
I  have  but  just  set  foot  m  England.  Through  this,  and 
this  alone,  am  I  still  your  debtor."  . 

"  A  romantic  tale  1"  remarked  his  host  with  a  sneer. 

"  A  true  one,  sir ;  but  I  ask  no  hospitality  for  myself 
from  one  who  doubts  my  word :— only  grant  this  lady 
rest  and  refreshment,  and  I  will  instantly  leave  the 
house :  she  can  pay  for  the  aid  leouested." 

"  Would  you  make  my  bouse  a  hostel  me  its  land- 
lord, that  you  speak  of  payment  I"  questioned  his  host 
in  wrath.  "  I  heed  not  the  loss  of  the  paltry  sum  lent 
to  you  by  my  son;  I  only  speak  of  the  promise  made 
and  broken." 

"  Unavoidably  broken,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man, 
warmly. 

"  Of  course  1"  he  observed  sarcastically. 

"  Take  this  ( — I  owe  you  more — for  more ;  and  the© 
let  us  go  I"  said  Mabel,  presenting  her  purse  to  Robert 
Foreman. 

"  I  will  willingly  take  as  a  loan  enough  to  free  my- 
self from  so  galling  a  debt, having  no  fear  that  you  will 
mock  my  poverty,  or  doubt  my  wish  to  reimburse  you. 
— Here,  sir,  is  the  sum,  and  with  interest,"  turning  to 
his  host;  but  his  host  heeded  him  not— at  that  moment 
he  thooght  only  of  Mabel. 

"  Who  are  you,  who  are  thus  liberal  t"  he  asked 
abruptly,  bending  his  scrutiny  upon  her. 

"Mabel  Conyers,"  she  .replied,  shrinking  timidly 
back,  forgetting  her  intended  concealment  at  his  im- 
patient question.  ' 

"  Mabel  Conyers !— my  sister !  exclaimed  the  young 
man ,  springing  to  her  side.  "  No  wonder  that  I  thought 
of  my  early  home  and  my  childhood's  friends  when  I 
looked  on  you  I" 

"  My  brother  T  my  long-expected  brother  I— they  srid 
you  were  no  more  f    Bo  not  deceive  me." 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you  I  My  life  was  sought,  but 
the  plans  of  the  wicked  failed*.'  I  am  Philip  Conyers, 
though  known  for  years  as  Robert  Foreman  !" 

"  Mabel  Conyers  f"  repeated  their  host  in  a  tone  that 
made  them  start :  "  the  daughter  of  Philip  Conyers  of 
the  Grange  T    Speak,  girl !"  he  continued  fiercely. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mabel,  clinging  to  her  newly- 
found  brother  for  protection. 

"  Ha  1  his  children— hie  children  beneath  my  roof 
asking  for  aid  and  shelter !  Do  you  know  of  whom  too 
ask  it?  Of  him  whom  your  father  wronged,  refssisf 
to  pay  that  which  be  owed,  daring  an  appeal  to  law 
when  his  honour  had  been  relied  on.— Honour  1  it  is  an 
empty  name  that  the  base  use  to  gild  their  evil  deeds!*' 

"  You  wrong  my  father  I— I  will  stand  surety  for  his 
honour— never  tarnished,  never  doubted  I  Make  yosi 
claim,  Mr.  Elton,  and  I  will  engage  that,  if  just,  it  shell 
be  satisfied,"  said  the  young  man  proudly. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Elton— his  fotber?"  naked  Mabel, 
wildly,  stepping  forward  in  her  eagerness. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Elton !— I  am  his  father,  Mabel  Conyers! »» 
he  answered  sternly.  "  What  would  yon  any  to  me  f 
Would  you  boast  how  you  twined  your  snares  around 
bim  f— how  you  held  him  in  your  bonds— then  threw 
him  off,  aa  your  father  threw  asids  the  friend  of  yean 
when  poverty  came  on  himf — you  start!  tun  pale! 
Where  ia  my  boy  ?"  grasping  her  arm  t— +*  speak,  giri ! 
lest  I  lay  my  curse  upon  you  1" 
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"  Ob,  bo!  bo  1— do  mot  that  f— but  go  with  me  to  save 
him." 

"  Save  hhn  !*«where  it  he  f  Clatp  not  jour  hand*, 
and  look  not  thus  (—-where  is  my  eon  t" 

"  In  prison !— on  the  charge  of  murder !" 

He  let  go  her  arm,  starting  back  in  horror. 

"  Whose  murder  f»  he  demanded  wildly. 

"My  fond  father's  I" 

"  Your  father  !— my  father  I  Mabel,  is  this  truer9 
questioned  her  startled  brother. 

"  Alas  t  too  tree  l» 

"Good  Heavens :— -then  I  come  back  too  late!*— he 
will  not  hear  my  repentance— -he  will  not  bless  me  ! 
Perhapa  he  died  in  wrath,"  exclaimed  the  horror- 
stricken  son,  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece  for  sup- 
port. 

"  No,  no !— be  left  his  blessing  for  you  (—he  bade 
me  giro  it,  and  say  how  he  bad  longed  for  your  re- 
turn.'* 

"  Philip  Conyers  dead !— laid  in  the  silent  grave ! 
Then  ends  my  enmity  }  I  war  but  with  the  Irving,"  said 
Mr.  Elton,  more  moved  than  he  cared  to  show. 

"  And  murdered  f— did  you  say  murdered,  Mabel  1" 
naked  her  brother. 

"Yea!" 

"  Where  f" 

"  On  the  high-road— at  night" 

"  To  perish  thus !— my  kind  and  honourable  rather 
lo  die  a  dog's  death !  He  shall  have  justice  done  upon 
bis  slayers.  Who  is  accused  I— did  vou  not  say  that 
harsh  man's  soot  If  guilty,  there  shall  be  justice  done, 
though  I  owe  to  him  my  life.  Look  to  it,  sir!",  ex- 
claimed the  excited  youth,  waving  his  arm  threatening- 
ly towards  Mr.  Elton. 

"  But  he  is  not  suilty !    Tell  me,  girl,  that  be  is  not 

Siilty,  and  I  will  bless  you!"  gasped  the  agitated 
ther,  clasping  his  hands,  and  bending  before  her  in 
the  earnestness  of  bis  appeal.  "  Do  not  say  that  he 
avenged  my  wrongs :  if  so,  the  sm  must  rest  upon  my 
head — it  was  my  doing !" 

"  He  ie  not  guilty !"  said  Mabel,  firmly,  nay  proudly. 

«  Thank  Heaven !  I  bleas  you  for  the  words  1"  ex- 
claimed his  father. 

"  Is  this  true,  or  the  delusion  of  love  f"  demanded 
her  brother  sternly. 

"  It  is  true !"  placing  her  hand  in  his.  "  Mark ! 
this  hand  shake*  not  while  I  speak— Edward  Elton  is 
innocent!" 

"  You  deserve  his  love  I—Heaven  bleas  vou  both !" 
•aid  Mr.  Elton,  taking  her  hand,  whilst  his  tears  fell 
unheeded.  "  Shame  upon  me  that  I  could  doubt  my 
aoble  soo  I    I  should  have  known  him  better !" 

"  Who  in  the  murderer,  then  I"  asked  Philip  Con- 
yers. 

"  Mr.  Durnsford." 

"  Durnsford !"  shouted  both  gentlemen  at  once. 

"  He  who  poisoned  mv  youthful  mind,  teaching  me 
to  judge  harshly  of  my  father—sowing  dissension  be- 
tween us  in  secret — playing  the  moderator  in  public — 
urging  my  proud  spirit  to  rebellion  till  I  fled  1— he  who, 
I  doubt  not,  bribed  the  highwaymen  who  sought  my 
life !"  exclaimed  Philip  Conyers. 

"  He  who  professed  to  be  my  friend  when  others 
wronged  me— who  pointed  out  my  injuries,  and  sup- 
plied the  means  for  flightr— who  accused  your  father  of 
dishonour.  Can  it  be  that  he  deceived  me  J— that  he 
was  the  evil-doer,  not  the  wife  of  my  affection— not 
the  friend  of  my  youth  f— and  that  my  own  pride  was 
fellow-worker  with  his  deceit  T  If  so,  what  years  of 
mieery  do  I  not  owe  him  !— but  did  you  say  that  my 
boy  was  in  prison,  charged  with  the  murder?'? 

"  He  is !  False  men  swear  against  him,  and  your 
letter  is  brought  to  corroborate  the  charge.  He  is 
without  friends,  suspected  and  deserted :  oh,  haste  to 
save  him !" 

"  Think  not  bis  lather  will  delay." 

"  Nor  the  friend  who  owes  him  his  life,"  said  Philip 
Conyers.    "  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  spoke  too  harshly." 

"  The  error  rests  with  me,"  interposed  Mr.  Elton. 
"  I  bluah  for  my  taunt*  and  suspicions,"  extending  his 
band,  which  the  young  man  shook  with  warmth. 


"  Was  there  no  other  concerned  with  Durnsford  I— t 
my  father  was  a  strong  man." 

"  There  was  another,— one  who  has  lately  passed 
for  my  brother ;  but  his  real  name,  I  believe,  is  Hud- 
son, or  Wildfire,  the  noted  highwayman." 

"  Hudson ! — the  name  of  the  woman  who  nursed  me 
and  my  child  at  Durnsford 's  bidding,"  remarked  Mr* 
Elton. 

"Hudson!  the  man  who  sought  my  life, — I  then 
thought,  from  personal  enmity,-— I  have  since  learnt, 
hired .  by  Durnsford,"  exclaimed  Philip  Conyers. 
"  Where  are  these  men,  and  how  is  their  guilt  to  be 
proved  1" 

"  Alas !  I  fear  it  may  not  be  proved,  as  I  only  know 
it  from  their  own  words;  it  waa  from  them  I  fled  with 
you." 

"Then  I  thwarted  my  worst  foe  unknowingly! 
Now,  with  God's  will  we  shall  clear  the  innocent  and 
convict  the  guilty.  Doubt  it  not,  sweet  sister.  We 
will  forward  to  Wexton  as  speedly  aa  possible,  and 
you 'shall  tell  me  more  by  the  way." 

"  We  will  go  together,"  said  Mr.  Elton,  looking 
kindly  upon  Mabel.  "  It  may  be  that  much,  if  not  ail, 
the  gloom  of  my  fate  may  have  been  wrought  by  mv 
own  hands.  I  could  not  brook  .that  any  should  look 
upon  me  in  my  altered  fortune*;  I  feared  lest  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  should  point  me  out  aa  him  betrayed  and 
wronged  by  wife  and  friend,— and  wife  and  friend  may 
still  be  innocent!  Yet  thai  cannot  be— I  saw  and 
beard  j  this  was  no  mere  tale  from  fiendish  lipsw— Let 
us  away  to  save  my  boy,  that  my  letter,  a  sudden  burst 
of  anger,  might  have  undone." 

"On!  on!"  said  Philip  Conyers,  with  a  half  smile 
at  his  sister,  as  he  thought  of  her  wild  injunction,  and 
his  own  brilliant  dreams  as  he  glided  over  the  moon- 
lit sea,  watching  his  gentle  charge,— dreams  melted 
down  by  one  single  word  to  a  more  sober,  yet  scarce 
less  lovely  colouring. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Edwabd  Elton  raised  his  eyes  from* the  holy  vol- 
ume before  him,  aa  a  sunbeam,  glaring  in  at  the  small 
grated  window,  illumined  one  of  its  most  encouraging 
promises.  A  rush  of  hope  came  across  bis  heart  as  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  darkened  room  of  the  sick,  tell- 
ing of  health  and  life,  and  the  returning  freshness  ot 
the  young  spirit.  He  forgot  that  he  was  alone,  desert- 
ed by  the  few—scorned,  detested  by  the  many ;  he 
forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  one  whom  he  had  loved  much,  the  father  of  one 
whom  he  loved  still  more  j  he  forgot  that  be  had  re- 
ceived no  message  from  her  lips, — that  she  too  might 
regard  him  with  bate  or  fear  j  be  forgot  that  the  evi- 
dence was  strong  against  him*— that  the  friend  to 
whom  he  had  written,  requesting  his  aid  in  his  de- 
fence, had  paid  no  heed  to  the  summons,  and  that  he 
had  no  means  to  fee  an  unknown  counsel ;  he  forgot 
that  his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  think  of  Mabel 
Conyers,  the  lovely  star  of  his  dawn  of  life,— that  sus- 
picion rested  on  that  father's  name,  and  that  he  dared 
not  claim  bis  aid  or  sympathy,  lest  he  should  furnish  a 
clue  to  those  who  would  implicate  him  in  the  murder. 
He  thought  of  none  of  these  things;  he  thought  only 
of  the  promise  before  him.  He  was  not  deserted,  not 
desolate  j  man  might  strive  to  crush  him,  but  a  mightier 
than  man  would  uphold  him. 

He  watched  die  sunbeam  as  it  passed  slowly  across 
his  chamber,  till  it  no  longer  found  admission  at  the 
narrow  window.  He  watched  it  at  first  with  a  buoy- 
ant spirit,  an  exulting  hope :  earth  and  heaven  were 
to  him,  for  a  time,  clothed  in  the  glory  of  anticipate^ 
triumph.  Then  languor  succeeded  to  the  excitem*_ni§ 
the  colours  sobered — faded ;  hope  became  lees  e^frj, 
ing,  and  as  the  sunbeam  passed  away,  and  a  ' 
followed  in  his  unfurnished  room,  it  reouired  nfety 
self-control  to  prevent  his  sinking  into  the  de.  father 
ency  which  occasionally  overwhelmed  him.  P0f  n; 
danger,  active  suffering,  he  could  have  borne  bm  --** 
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but  his  eager  spirit  was  ill  formed  by  nature  to  rapport 
with  patience  imprisonment  and  inaction.  Yet  nature 
had  been  in  part  subdued,  his  impatience  rebuked  and 
chastened  i  his  despondency  was  not  unchallenged : 
he  had  learned  to  see  errors  in  himself,  unmarked  be- 
fore, and  to  be  more  trusting,  more  submissive.  What 
was  he  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  suffering, — that 
he  should  rebel  because  evil  came  upon  him  f 

The  infirmities  of  the  body  will  check  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul :  anxiety — and  in  his  situation  he 
could  not  be  without  it — will  work  a  change ;  confine- 
ment will  bring  lassitude  and  ill  health  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  activity;  and  Edward  Elton's  cheek  was 
pale  and  thin,  the  life  was  gone  from  his  eye,  the 
•mile  from  his  lip,  and  at  times  the  body  would  have 
rule,  causing  him  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence ;  and  thus  he  drooped  when  the  sun- 
beam had  passed  from  his  sight  and  a  twilight  gloom 
succeeded.  He  sat  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  hands, 
and  his  thoughts  wandering  from  Mabel  to  his  father. 
"  Mr.  Astell,  sir,"  said  the  under-gaoler,  whom  old 
Ned  had  prepossessed  in  bis  favour,  touching  his  arm, 
for  he  had  not  looked  up  at  his  entrance! 

The  young  man  rose,  and'  a  flush  came  upon  his 
pale  cheek,  but  Aided  again  on  the  instant,  as  he 
looked  doubtingly  on  his  visitor,  uncertain  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  coming,  and  willing  to  regulate  his  own 
manner  by  his.  But  there  was  nothing  uncertain  in 
his  visitor's  address;  his  interest  could  not  be  doubted, 
his  friendly  intentions  suspected. 

"  This  is  the  only  place,  Mr.  Elton,  in  which  I 
should  not  see  you  with  unmingled  pleasure;  but  I 
trust  in  a  few  days  to  receive  you  at  Astell  Court,  re- 
lieved from  the  anxiety  and  annoyance  attending  vour 
present  unpleasant  position.  I  only  returned  last  ntght, 
or  you  would  have  seen  me  long  before." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  this  un- 
looked-for kindness— tbii  confidence  in  a  stranger, 
when  many  tongues  and  many  circumstances  are 
against  him,"  replied  the  young  man,  turning  away  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  as  he  grasped  his  visitor's  hand. 
"Ydu  give  me  more  praise  than  I  deserve,  Mr. 
Elton.  Old  Ned  has  been  with  me  this  morning, 
pleading  your  cause  most  eloquently;  staking  his 
judgment  of  a  horse  on  your  innocence,  and  asserting 
that  Miss  Conyere  entertains  the  same  opinion.  How 
could  I  do  otherwise  than  coincide  with  the  judgment 
of  an  old  groom  and  a  young  lady  1" 

"  Did  Miss  Conyere  send  a  message,  then  7"  in- 
quired the  lover,  eagerly. 

"  None  by  me.  Did  you  require  a  message  to  con- 
vince you  of  her  opinion— to  inform  you  of  her  move- 
ments 1 " 

"  I  had  no  right,  sir,  to  expect  a  message  till  I  was 
cleared  even  from  suspicion  of  her  father's  murder ; 
and  I  have  received  none,"  he  replied,  turning  sway 
with  a  dulled  look  from  his  visitor's  scrutiny.  "  The 
name  of  Miss  Conyers  should  not  be  linked  with  mine, 
even  in  a  whisper,  till  I  stand  in  her  presence,  free 
from  suspicion:  of  her  thoughts  or  her  movements,  I 
know  nothing,  have  heard  nothing,  since  my  inter- 
view with  old  Ned ;  of  which  he,  perhaps,  informed 
you." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  you,  Mr.  Elton :  I  wish  I  could  - 
There  might  then  be  only  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Conyers ;  now  I  fear  there  may  be  danger."    * 

"  Danger  to  Mabel  Conyers,  and  I  here  a  prisoner, 
powerless,  cooped  up  within  these  narrow  walls,  un- 
able to  defend  tier ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man  vehe- 
mently, raising  his  arm  as  though  to  rend  the  strong 
barrier  that  kept  him  in. 
"  Calm  yourself!  there  may  be  no  danger.'* 
los    "  You  bid  me  be  calm.    It  is  ever  thus  with  the 
motld ;  they  are  cold  and  selfish  in  their  age,  and  then 
answei  talk  of  the  heat  and  the  folly  of  the  young-,  and 
"  ReVhemselves  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth.    You  may 
word  as  «n :  you  have  never  loved  as  I  love  Mabel  Con- 
pay.    Ohnd  known  her  you  loved  in  danger  without  the 
with  costfof  protecting  her." 

>Jj  ahall  ung  man,  be  still !"  said  Mr.  Astell,  solemnly ; 
>t  up  the  passions  of  my  youth,  that  time  and 


prayer  have  hardly  tamed.  Have  I  never  loved  t  Ad 
of  the  heart,  whose  wounds  are  still  unhealed!  read  it 
in  my  furrowed  brow  and  sunken  cheek!  Yeart- 
long  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  yet  I  tremhk 
at  her  name!  I  loved  Mabel's  mother  even  as  jot 
love  her—and,  it  may  be,  more  passionately  stilL 
Who  should  forbid  our  love— who  stay  our  union! 
She  should  be  mine !  I  would  break  down  every  bar- 
rier that  opposed  my  wishes !  Should  I  stand  calmly 
by,  and  see  her  given  to  another  t  I  did  not  stand 
calmly  by,  but  periled  lives  and  reputations,  aod 
wrecked  the  happiness  of  others !  Where  is  she  T  asd 
what  am  1 1  She  is  in  the  silent  grave,  where  there  a 
no  love— but  neither  is  there  care  nor  sorrow ;  whilit 
I  live  on,  a  blighted,  withered  trunk,  and  have  that 
stood  for  years.  There  is  no  second  spring  for  me  ot 
earth  ;  my  hopes  are  of  another  world !" 

The  young  man  looked  down,  rebuked  and  shocked 
at  the  emotion  he  had  excited  in  one  generally  so  calm. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

««  Ask  not  pardon  of  me.  I  erred  as  yourself;  I  too 
thought  the  aged  were  grown  cold  and  selfish.  Rather 
learn  to  school  your  rashness,"  laying  his  hand  kindly 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  will  endeavour,  sir,"  replied  Edward,  touched 
by  his  manner.    "  But  tell  me  of  Mabel's  danger." 

"  Perhaps  little, — perhaps  none.  She  left  the  Grange 
at  night,  and  in  secrecy,  after  a  violent  scene  with  ber 
brother,  who  does  not  bear  the  best  of  characters,  and 
is  gone  no  one  knows  whither.  Old  Ned  fancied  that 
you  might  have  been  informed  of  her  movements,  whilit 
common  report  attributes  her  flight  to  the  dread  of 
being  called  on  to  give  evidence  which  might  convict 
you.  If  so,  the  step  was  ill  advised,  and  slander  does 
not  spare  her  name." 

"  Good  heavens!  that  she  should  be  wronged,  thougt 
but  in  thought,  through  me  I"  exclaimed  the  yoaaf 
man,  passionately. 

"  It  is  but  a  report ;  you  may  best  judge  of  its  truth," 
remarked  Mr.  Astell,  more  coldly. 

"Mr.  Astell,"  said  the  prisoner,  flushing  at  his 
change  of  manner,  "  if  you  loved  Mabel's  mother  as  I 
love  herself,  vou  will  believe  that  I  would  rather 
suffer  a  shameful  death  than  let  a  doubt  rest  on  ber 
fair  fame.  It  was  to  save  her  from  'comment  that  I 
declined  stating  where  I  spent  the  hours  previous  to 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Conyers.  From  yon  I  will  hart 
no  concealment :  vou  are  too  honourable  to  betray  a 
confidence ;  and  if  vou  truly  loved  her  mother,  yea 
will  protect  her  child.  I  was  nearly  the  whole  day 
lurking  about  the  Grange  to  speak  once  more  to  Ma- 
bel before  I  sought  my  father,  never  heeding  bo* 
the  concealing  branches  tore  ray  bands.  At  length  I 
spoke  to  her,  and,  irritated  by  fancied  insults,  used 
expressions  towards  Mr.  Conyers  which,  if  repeated, 
joined  to  the  other  evidence,  might  be  considered 
sufficient  proof  of  my  guilt.  Note  or  message  have  I 
received  none.  I  believe  our  interview  was  uuknowa 
to  any ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  her  own  unbiased 
judgment  would  have  led  her  to  hold  an  even  coarse, 
leaving  the  rest  to  Providence.  Who  shared  her 
flight  f" 

"  She  went  alone,  and  no  trace  has  been  discovered 
of  her  course,  though  her  brother,  and  her  goardias, 
Mr.  Durnsford,  have  been  eager  in  their  search  far 
many  days." 

"  Alone  !— and  no  clew  t  Can  he  have  taken  her 
life,  as  he  took  her  father's.  But  no ;  that  eould  sot 
advantage  him,  and  he  loved  her— if  love  it  could  bs 
called.  8he  would  not  have  fled  alone,— she  is  toe 
timid  ; — another  urged 'and  arranged  her  flight :— eves 
now  he  may  have  forced  her  to  be  his ; — and  I  ara 
here,  fettered,  caged,  and  she  in  the  murderer's  hands, 
calling  for  succour  which  I  cannot  give  1" 

"  Whose  hands  f" 

"  Durnsford's." "" 

"  Do  you  suspect  him  of  the  murder  P> 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  But  on  what  grounds  r  He  has  ever  borne  as 
honourable  character." 

"  It  would  have  been  useless  to  toll  others :  yet 
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lay  believe ;— listen !  Hunted  from"  the  Grange  by 
rooms  and  dogs — fearing  my  own  rashness,  should  I 
e  caught,  and  the  bringing  scandal  on  Miss  Conyers, 

hurried  on  through  by-ways,  till,  breathless  and 
rearied,  I  threw  myself  down  in  a  ruined  shed  and 
lept  for  many  hours.  I  was  surprised  and  alarmed, 
rhilst  pursuing  my  journey  early  the  following  morn- 
lg,  to  see  the  squire's  horse  grazing  by  the  road-side 
ear  Tanner's  quarry.  *  Not  far  off  Jay  his  master.  He 
new  me  on  the  instant,  grasping  my  hand  with  all 
is  former  kindness.  I  would  nave  gone  for  aid;  but 
e  bade  me  stay  beside  him,  signifying,  for  he  spoke 
rith  difficulty,  that  human  aid  would  be  in  vain.  I 
apported  him  in  my  arms,  wiping  the  dew  from  his 
row.  His  voice  was  low,  and  bis  words  broken  5  but 
tis  senses  wandered  not-  Rude  words  had  been  ex- 
hanged  at  our  last  meeting,  and  his  first  sentence  was 
egret  for  the  circumstance. 

"  *  I  am  sorry  for  what  passed  between  us ;  I  was 
rorked  on  by  another, — you  will  forgive.  The  thought 
as  pressed  upon  me,  and  I  prayed  that  I  might  live 
o  speak  to  you,  or  to  my  child.  My  poor  Mabel  1  I 
ive  her  to  your  love :  cherish  her  for  my  sake  and  for 
lers  ! — tell  her  I  bless  her  in  my  dying  hour.  I  had 
toped  to  see  my  boy,  too ;  but  God  wills  it  not,  and  I 
lo  not  murmur.  I  paid  too  little  heed  to  my  ways 
fhile  in  health  and  strength.  Hearken  to  the  dying ! 
>ut  not  off  repentance ;  seek  your  God  while  young. 
The  horrors  of  the  last  few  hours ! — the  good  omitted, 
.nd  the  evil  done,  rose  up  in  terrible  array.  The  body 
ortured,  and  the  thoughts  confused!  the  Evil  One 
ailing  for  his  victim,  and  mocking  at  his  broken  pray- 
rs.  A  night  of  terror  words  cannot  describe  I  But 
t  is  past.  I  hope  now — humbly  hope,  trusting  in  Him 
rho  died  to  save.  I  prayed  that  I  might  live  to  give 
ny  Mabel  to  your  care,  and  God  grants  the  mercy, 
ify  blessing  upon  her  and  you  1  you  will  be  kind  to  all 

cared  for.  I  die  in  peace  with  all,  forgiving  my  mur- 
lerers,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.' 

"Murderers I >  I  exclaimed,  for  till  then  I  had  only 
bought  of  his  having  been  thrown  from  his  horse: 
who  are"  they  ?'  His  last  words  had  been  uttered 
rith  difficulty,  and  interrupted  by  groans,  whilst  his 
iressure  of  my  hand  had  become  more  feeble.  He 
ooked  up  as  I  repeated  the  question,  and  his  lips 
ooved.    I  bent  down  to  catch  the  words, — I  fancied 

could  distinguish  Durnsford ;  but  there  came  a  rat- 
ling in  the  throat,  and  I  dare  not  aver  that  he  was 
tamed.  *  Durnsford  !  did  you  say  Durnsford  V  I  de- 
manded. The  eyes  lit  up  again  for  an  instant; — I 
bought  the  head  bowed  in  assent,  whilst  his  hand 
rasped  mine  more  firmly  ;  but  he  could  not  speak.  A 
laze  came  over  his  eyes ; — he  started  as  at  a  sharper 
>ang,  and  fell  back  in  my  arms  with  a  deep  groan.  I 
ailed  on  him  to  speak,  if  but  one  word  ;— it  was  in 
ain ; — the  glazed  eyes  turned  not— the  hsnd  stiffened 
a  my  grasp,  and  the  head  fell  forward.  I  called  for 
uccour,  but  none  came  I  I  felt  for  the  beating  of  his 
ieaft,  but  it  was  still !  I  knew  not  till  he  was  gone 
ow  I  had  loved  him.  I  would  not  believe  him  dead. 
Vith  the  wild  idea  that  a  surgeon  might  yet  avail,  I 
iid  the  body  on  the  bank  and  ran  towards  Mr.  Hor- 
on's.  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me,  but  I  heeded  it  not, 
ooked  not  back-— never  guessed  I  was  pursued,  till, 
n  endeavouring  to  rise  after  a  stunning  fall,  I  saw 
)awkins  beside  me,  who,  aided  by  another,  seized 
nd  bound  me  before  I  was  aware  of  his  intention. 
Ay  entreaties,  my  explanations,  were  unheeded,  and 

was  dragged  to  the  Grange  amidst  the  jeers  and  the 
iecrations  of  the  furious  crowd.    The  assertion  that 

admitted  my  guilt  was  a  lie — thp  lie  of  revenge  for 
taving  thwarted  Dawk  ins  in  dishonest  dealing.  '  So 
aint  was  the  whisper,  that  I  do  not  consider  myself 
iistified  in  publicly  charging  Mr.  Durnsford  with  the 
rime,  whatever  may  be  my  own  opinion  ;  but  I  trem- 
•le  at  the  thought  of  his  holding  Miss  Conyers  in  bis 
>ower.  To  have  fled  without  his  knowledge  I  believe 
mpossible,  for  he  is  one  who  sees  or  divines  every- 
hing.  I  entreat  you,  therefore— would  I  could  do  it 
rayself  !— to  seek  her,  and  rest  not  till  you  have  found 
ier.'» 


"  Depend  on  this :  I  win  not  hesitate,  though  some 
may  say  I  have  no  right  to  interfere,  not  having  been 
her  father's  friend.  I  nave  the  right  of  love,  of  justice, 
of  humanity  ;  and  every  inquiry  shall  be  made.  It  is 
dreadful  to  believe  Durnsford  the  murderer— his  friend 
for  years !  I  never  liked  the  man,  yet  could  bring  no 
charge  against  him ;  and,  by  his  own  showing,  he  served 
one  I  highly  valued.    If  I  had  any  clew- " 

"  Consult  Martha  Wilford,"  said  the  prisoner,  ab- 
ruptly:"  she  foretold  something  of  this,  and  professed 
an  interest  in  Miss  Conyers  and  myself." 

"  And  why  should  Martha  Wilford  take  an  interest 
in  you  f"  asked  Mr.  Astell,  turning  a  keen  look  on  the 
speaker. 

"  That  is  a  mystery  which  she  refused  to  explain  $ 
for  rescuing  her  cat  from  the  dogs  could  scarcely  ac- 
count for  her  good  will.  She  commanded  rather  than 
requested  my  presence,  and  insisted  on  reading  my 
fate,  as  she  termed  it.  How  she  gained  her  knowledge 
of  my  past  life,  (a  knowledge  acquired  by  myself  but  a 
short  time  previous,)  I  cannot  tell :  but  should  her 
knowledge  of  the  future  prove  equally  correct,  I  may 
yet  be  recompensed  for  my  present  anxiety.  She  spoke 
of  some  secret  foe,  whom  I  took  to  be  Durnsford,  and 
bade  me  apply  to  yon  in  case  of  need." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  f    I  bade  you  do  the  same." 

"  You  were  absent,  sir; — and,  charged  with  such  a 
crime,  I  felt  delicate  in  applying  to  a  stranger." 

"  That  is,  you  were  proud,  and  waited  for  me  to 
renew  the  offer,  whilst  I  knew  not  how  much  y6u 
required  myaid.  Martha  Wilford's  conduct  has  been 
singular.  The  day  before  you  came  to  Astell  Court, 
she  crossed  me  in  my  walk, — spoke  of  dangers  threat- 
ening Miss  Conyers  and  yourself,  and  called  on  mo 
to  protect  yon  if  the  need  should  arise.  She  knew  her 
influence  over  me,  from  the  part  she  played  in  my 
early  history;  she  knew,  too,  my  feeling  towards  the 
child  of  her  whom  I  had  loved  :  but  she  refused  to  as- 
sign any  other  reaeen  for  her  interest  in  you,  than  your 
being  an  object  of  regard  to  Mabel  Conyers.  Your 
likeness  to  a  lost  friend  struck  me  at  our  first  meeting; 
but  I  know  no  one  of  tho  name  of  Elton.  There  is  a 
report  of  a  letter  from  your  father,  in  which  he  accuses 
Mr.  Conyers  of  dishonourable  conduct,  and  urges  you 
to  avenge  the  injury." 

"  The  letter  does  accuse  Mr.  Conyers ;  but  those 
who  would  implicate  Mr.  Elton  in  the  murder  do  him 
wrong.  I  know  not  to  what  my  father  alludes,  and 
doubt  not  that  he  wrote  under  some  misapprehension, 
since  Mr.  Conyers,  as  well  as  yourself,  knew  no  one 
of  mv  name.  It  is  strange  that  all  I  meet  should  be 
struck  with  some  resemblance  which  no  one  explains  2 
even  Mr.  Durnsford's  first  look  I  fancied  one  of  hate, 
surprise—almost  fear,  but  it  so  instantly  changed  that 
I  have  almost  doubted  my  own  sight." 

"  Has  your  rather  always  borne  the  same  name  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Astell,  thoughtfully. 

"  Since  my  recollection.  If  you  ask  this  in  refer- 
ence to  the  report  I  know  to  be  abroad,  of  my  father's 
having  committed  forgery,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
cannot  and  will  not  believe  it." 

"  Of  course  his  appearance  will  disprove  the  re* 
port." 

"  He  will  not  appear  unless  I  should  be  acquitted." 

"  Why  so  f"  asked  Mr.  Astell,  gravely. 

"  Because  suffering  and  wrong  nave  made  him  shun 
his  fellow  men  ;  and  I  will  not,  by  forcing  him  from 
his  retirement,  subject  him  to  the  contumely  of  those 
who  condemn  us  both  unheard.  He  will  not  hear  front 
me  till  I  have  been  condemned  or  acquitted." 

Mr.  Astell  looked  steadily  at  the  young  men's  flushed 
cheek  and  indignant  bearing.  The  scrutiny  was  satis- 
factory. 

"Is  this  kind  to  your  father  f"  he  asked,  in  a  more 
friendly  tone.  "His  advice  might  assist  you — his 
presence  silence  the  clamour  against  himself,— his 
sympathy  would  support  yon." 

"  It  may  not  be  wise,  sir,  as  for  as  my  own  safety 
alone  is  considered ;  but  I  mean  it  kindly.  My  father 
is  not  as  other  men.  I  will  not  for  the  sake  ofhL 
sympathy/— and  none  can  tell  what  that  sym 
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would  be  to  me,  who  have  not  been  as  desolate,— 
compel  him  forth  among  the  cruel  end  the  cold, 
recalling  the  agoniea  of  long  pact  yean.  If  condemn- 
ed," and  hia  voice  faltered,  "  I  had  intended  to  leave 
a  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  {—but  1  have  no 
friend,— none  will  hold  communion  with  a  reputed 
murderer." 

"  Say  not  to  I  You  muat  look  on  me  aa  a  friend, 
and  let  me  advise  aa  a  friend.  Is  it  true,  aa  I  hear, 
that  you  have  engaged  no  legal  aid  f " 

"  It  is  true." 

"And  why  is  this  f» 

"Because,  save  my  father,  I  stand  alone  on  the 
earth.  He  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  deeds 
of  their  hands  can  bring  my  innocence  to  light,  if  it 
so  pleaae  Him :  if  not,  I  must  submit  to  Hia  will.  Yet 
it  ia  hard  to  die  a  death  of  shame,  for  the  murder  of 
one  whom  I  would  have  naked  life  to  save,  for  his 
own  and  his  sweet  child's  sake!— to  leave  my  me- 
mory so  branded  with  the  guilt,  that  even  she  may  not 
weep  my  death !— My  poor  father,  too  !— what  will 
he  say  f— And  all  this  when  life  waa  opening  out  so 
bright  before  me  I" — hiding  his  face  with  his  bands  to 
oonceal  hie  emotion,  whilst  the  listener's  lip  quivered, 
and  his  eye  dimmed  aa  he  gaaed  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  God  will  shield  the  innocent;  but  He  works 
through  means,  and  such  should  men  employ,  asking 
His  blessing  on  them.    You  must  have  counsel." 

"  It  cannot  be,  sir." 

"And  why  not  f" 

"  I  have  no  means  to  fee  one ;  and  justice  must  be 
bought,"  replied  the  prisoner,  bitterly.  "  No  wonder, 
since  even  friendship  will  not  act  without  fine,  shining 
gold  1" 

"  And  fine,  shining  gold  shall  not  be  wanting,"  said 
Mr.  Astell,  warmly.    "  Have  you  applied  to  any  onef" 

"I  wrote  to  Mr.  Carswell  on  my  first  committal, 
thinking  that,  if  unable  to  act  himself,  he  would  at  least 
advise,  since  he  professed  gratitude  for  a  alight  service, 
and  pressed  me  to  visit  towp,  offering  to  advance  my 
wishes  if  I  chose  to  study  the  law.  It  was  to  hia  houae 
I  waa  proceeding  when  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Con- 
yen  delayed  my  journey,  I  have  received  no  answer 
to  my  letter ; — yet  he  called  himself  my  friend  1" 

"You  shall  have  gold  and*  friend — a  sealous  friend!" 
replied  Mr.  Astell,  with  friendly  warmth.  "  Yon  mast 
not  refuse  me  .—I  should  do  it  for  mere  justice,  were 
I  not  interested  by  your  conduct,  and  your  likeness  to 
my  lost  friend." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner ;  but 
the  faltering  voice  and  glistening  eye  told  Jus  thanks 
more  eloquently  than  words. 

"  This  likeness  is  very  strange :  it  has  some  mystical 
power  to  win  friends  and  foes,"  he  continued  after  a 
pauae. 

"It  is  strange;  and  all  acknowledge  it  who  knew 
him,  whose  death  I  have  never  ceased  to  deplore," 
observed  Mr.  Astell. 

Both  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  and  in  the  heedlessness 
of  abstraction  which  so  frequently  teada  to  unconscious, 
and  merely  mechanical  action,  Mr.  Astell  took  up  a 
■ketch  lying  on  the  table,  uncovering  by  the  movement 
a  curiously  wrought  pencil-case  that  lay  beneath.  His 
eye  fixed  upon  it ;  be  seised  and  examined  it  in  every 
part,  his  countenance  showing  sodden  change*,  whilst 
the  hands  shook  that  held  it. 

"  Whose  is  this  Vf  he  demanded  abruptly. 

"  Mine,  air,"  replied  Edward,  surprised  at  bis  emo- 
tion. 

"  Yours  f    How,  and  from  whom  did  you  obtain  itf " 

"  It  was  given  me  by  my  father  when  a  boy,  in 
pliance  with  my  importunities." 

"  But  from  whom  did  he  obtain  it  T" 
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Really,  Mr.  Astell,  these  are  strange  questions, 
id  in  s/strange  manner :  and  more,  I  cannot  anawer 
*  precisely.  I  found  the  pencil-case  among  some 
WTubbish  whilst  ransacking  a  drawer  which  I  waa  not 
pajustified  in  examining.  Delighted  with  my  discovery, 
wit  took  it  to  my  father,  who  said  it  bad  been  given  to 
•is  im  by  my  godfather  j  but,  since  he  who  gave  it  bad 
ed  and  wronged  him,  the  bauble  had  become 


hateful  in  his  sight.  He  would  have  crushed  it ;  bat  I 
pleaded  so  strongly  for  its  possession,  that  at  length  be 
Yielded,  on  condition  it  should  never  meet  his  eyeogais. 
He  thought  it  had  been  destroyed  long  before,  andosly 
spared  it  then  to  avoid  prolonging  an  agitating  discus- 
sion. But  you  are  ill,  Mr.  Aatell.  Shall  I  call  assist* 
ance  T" 

"Good  heavens  I  then  he  lives!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Astell,  without  heeding  hia  remark.  "  I  waa  not  de- 
ceived in  the  resemblance.    Your  father  is—" 

"  Who  T"  questioned  the  young  man,  holding  hia 
breath  lest  he  should  lose  the  name. 

"  The  friend  of  my  youth,  Allan  Beenchamp." 

"  Of  Beauchamp  Park  f » 

"  The  same." 

"  And  that  portrait  in  the  haunted  room  f" 

"  Your  mother ;  and  you  are  my  godson,  AHaa  Astell 
Beauchamp;"  and  he  wept  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 
"  I  never  thought  to  have  went  again,"  he  amid,  after 
a  time,  raising  his  head,  ana  looking  kindly  on  the 
prisoner,  who  had  sought  to  soothe  his  emotion.  "  Bat 
then,  I  never  hoped  to  hear  such  words,  to  look  on  art 
friend's  child,  to  hear  that  my  friend  himself  still  lived. 
Tell  me  all.  Why  did  he  fly  from  those  who  loved 
him  f  from  his  friend,— hia  wile  f" 

"  He  believed  both  false." 

"Hat  How  should  he  do  that  I  He  ia  atill  fondly 
remembered  by  us  both." 

"  Does  my  mother  live,  then  P' 

"  Yes;  but  in  seclusion :  and,  lately,  in  ill  health. 
Against  every  persuasion  she  would  visit  Beauchamp 
Park,  where  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  my  friend,  brought  on  a  danger- 
ous illness." 

"  Then  I  held  my  mother  in  my  anna,  and  knew  H 
not !  Yet  the  beauty  of  that  portrait  baa  been  with  me 
ever  since.  But  mv  father  only  told  me  of  raise  friends, 
the  giver  of  this  gift  one  of  the  falsest !" 

"I  did  him  no  wrong,  save  through  my  rashness} 
but  there  waa  a  mystery  connected  with  his  sudden 
flight  which  I  could  never  fathom.  Tell  me  what  yon 
know. 

Edward  did  tell  him  all  he  knew,  all  thai  hia  Bather 
had  revealed ;  and  Mr.  Astell  listened  in  fixed  atten- 
tion :  but  atill  the  mystery  waa  only  in  part  explained. 

"  There  most  have  been  treachery  somewhere ;  but, 
aa  your  father  gave  no  names,  there  is  still  much  that 
I  cannot  comprehend.  Mabel  Duncombe  waa  Mrs. 
Beauchamp's  cousin.  I  had  long  loved  her,  and  my 
regard  waa  returned ;  but  we  loved  in  secret,  for  I  has 
then  no  fortune,  and  her  brothers,  worldly  men,  with 
fierce,  ungovernable  tempera,  instated  on  her  marry- 
ing Mr.  Conyers.  Too  timid  to  refine,  yet  loving  ma 
too  well  to  consent,  the  point  remained  undecided. 
Your  father  left  his  home  on  urgent  business,  as  yos 
know.  Indignant  at  oppression,  touched  by  suffering, 
generous  to  a  fault,  Allan  Beauchamp  woold  hare 
shared  his  only  remaining  guinea  with  a  friend.  It  has 
never  been  clearly  understood  how  he  became*  ss 
much  involved :  hia  uncalculating  generosity,  the  vil- 
lainy of  agents,  and  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  ton* 
calling  themselves  his  friends,  could  scarcely  explaia 
it ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  revenge  had  some  shart 
in  his  ruin.  Mr.  Garnier,  the  present  possessor  of 
Beauchamp  Park,  had  been  rejected  by  your  mother; 
and  Mr.  Durnaford  waa  also  aunpected  of  having  aspir- 
ed to  her  hand.  The  former  brought  up,  aa  much  at 
in  his  power,  the  claims  of  others  against  him,  pushing 
the  law  himself  to  its  extremes!  rigour ;  the  latter,  after 
Beauchamp's  supposed  death,  produced  a  paper  em- 
powering him  to  act  in  his  name,  and  receive  all  mo- 
neys due  to  him  in  consideration  of  an  advance.  Why 
Durnsford,  whom  Beauchamp  had  disliked,  waa  so  ap- 
pointed, in  preference  to  myself  or  some  other  friend. 
and  why  his  wife  waa  never  named,  waa  one  of  the 
several  strange  circumstances  for  which  no  one  coutt 
account,  and  which  induced  a  belief  that  the  disorder 
of  his  affairs  had  deranged  hia  intellecta.  I  have  al* 
waya  bitterly  regretted  that  I  did  not  remonstrate  oa 
his  profuse  expenditure  j  but  I  was  not  over  prudent 
then,  and  feared  he  might  think  I  wished  to  confine  lui 
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enerosity  to  myself.  I  was  absent  when  he  departed 
or  the  North,  bat  returned  suddenly  to  the  neigh  boor- 
iood  on  hearing  that  Mabel  was  to  be  shortly  married 
o  Mr.  Conyers.  She  and  her  brothers  were  staying  at 
teauchamp  Park,  and,  to  quiet  her  alarm,— for  know- 
ing her  brothers'  temper,  she  always  dreaded  a  hostile 
aceting, — I  consented  to  appear  in  disguise,  instead 
if  openly,  as  I  had  intended.  Mra.  Beauchamp  had 
•een  dangerously  ill  ;  but,  unwilling  to  alarm  her  hus- 
•and,  or  cause  his  return,  knowing  the  importance  of 
its  business,  she  had  concealed  her  indisposition,  and 
till  written  when  scarcely  able  to  hold  a  pen.  This 
nay  account  for  the  fancied  constraint  and  coldness 
if  her  letters.  The  only  secret  I  had  ever  withheld 
rom  Beauchamp  was  my  love  for  Mabel }  withheld  at 
ter  earnest  entreaty,  to  calm  her  fears,  lest  it  should 
>ecome  known.  Thus,  liking  the  frank  and  generous 
emper  of  Mr.  Conyers,  he  wished  for  the  union,  little 
hinking  the  misery  it  would  bring  on- me.  Even  your 
nother  guessed  not  onr  love;  and  when  I  told  her  and 
mplored  her  counsel,  she  too  wished  that  I  should  not 
hen  apply  to  your  father  fbr  his  aid,  fearing  to  increase 
lis  anxieties  and  endanger  his  safety :  yet  she  felt  for, 
ind  did  all  she  could  to  serve  us.  She  urged  Mabel  to 
efose  compliance  with  the  commands  of  her  brothers, 
>r  to  throw  herself  on  Mr.  Conyers'  kindness  j— she 
rffered  to  speak  to  that  gentleman  herself,  to  bear  her 
efuaal  to  her  brothers,  and  submit  to  their  violence, 
f  Mabel  would  engage  to  remain  firm :  but  Miss  Bun- 
combe was  too  timid  for  either— she  could  only  weep 
nd  wring  her  hands ;  and  fancying  her  brothers  sus- 
licious  of  the  troth,  she  feared  to  meet  or  admit  me  as 
efore.  Your  father  wrote  tofii  a  day  for  his  return ; 
he  Duncombea  talked  of  going,  refusing  to  leave  their 
ister,— and  it  was  understood  that  they  intended  to 
tasten  the  marriage.  There  was  no  time  to  pause, 
nd,  maddened  at  die  thought  of  losing  Mabel,  I  wrote 
.  wild  note  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  most  earnestly  entreat- 
ng  an  interview— «  request  there  was  little  difficulty 
n  granting.  A  ease  of  suspected  fever,  and  your  de- 
tcate  looks,  had  induced  Mrs.  Beaucbiamp  to  place 
ou  and  your  nurse,  Martha  Wilford,  at  a  pretty  cot- 
age  in  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds ;  and  it  was  her 
laily  custom  to  go  to  that  cottage,  er  be  met  on  the 
vay  by  the  nurse,  fn  whom  she  placed  implicit  trust, 
rlartha  Wilfbrd  had  received  a  superior  education; 
ter  beauty  was  at  that  time  striking,  and  her  whole 
leportment  commanding.  She  was  not  a  popular  per- 
on  ;  but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  her  attacb- 
»d  to  yon  and  your  mother;  and  she  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Mabel,  having  been  generally  present  at 
>ur  stolen  meetings.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  met  me  in  the 
hrubbery,  Martha  Wilford  keeping  watch  at  her  own 
aggestion,  lest  the  Buncombes  should  burst  upon  ns ; 
hey  bavins;  some  suspicion,  she  asserted,  of  my  being 
n  the  neighbourhood. 

"  With  a  wildness  little  short  of  delirium,  I  urged 
our  mother  to  procure  me  one  more  interview  with 
ifabel,  and  second  my  entreaties  for  an  elopement, 
label's  fears  preventing  a  more  open  course.  She 
i ad  no  parent  to  whom  obedience  was  due,  and  her 
irothors  sought  the  match  from  their  own  private 
iews,  though  aware  of  her  repugnance.  It  must  have 
•een  these  passionate  pleadings,  and  my  as  passionate 
ixpressions  of  gratitude,  that  misled  your  father;  but 
e  should  have  better  known  his  angel  wife,  whose 
ove  still  lives  upon  his  memory.  Our  parting  was 
lorried  by  Martha  Wil ford's  warning  that  some  one 
ras  approaching.  I  hope  she  dealt  honestly  with  us. 
7hat  night  the  bailiffs  took  possession  of  the  house, 
a  virtue  of  a  writ  obtained  by  Mr.  Gamier  on  not  very, 
egal  grounds: — he  sought  not  Justice,  but  revenge. 

"  Your  mother  sent  to  inform  me  of  the  circum- 
tance,  saying  that  my  meeting  with  Mabel  Doncombe 
tost  be  postponed ;  but,  in  my  rashness  I  heeded  not 
he  message,  and  proceeded  as  had  been  before  agreed 
n,  still  resolved  to  become  the  partner  of  my  flight, 
dt  which  every  thing  was  prepared.  Finding  the  side- 
oor  locked,  I  climbed  in  at  a  window,  and  reached 
Trs.  Beauchamp's  dressing-room,  the  place  appointed 
jr  the  meeting ;  but  unhappily,  I  moved  not  so  silently 


as  to  escape  observation.  Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ,  who  was  arranging  some  papers,  recovered 
from  ter  surprise  at  my  unexpected  presence,  and  im- 
plored me  to  depart,  before  the  Duncombea  rushed  into 
the  room  with  their  swords  drawn,  professing  to  take 
me  for  a  robber.  Mrs.  Beauchamp  stepped  between, 
or  I  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury.  Mabel's 
name  was  not  at  first  mentioned ;  and  when  others 
oame,  attracted  by  the  clamour,  they  taxed  your  mo- 
ther with  clandestinely  admitting  visitors  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  thus  giving  rise  to  evil  reports,  which, 
however,  soon  died  away,  your  mother's  conduct 
having  ever  been  such  that  no  slander  against  her 
could  be  credited.  It  was  believed  by  most  that  my 
visit  referred  to  the  bailiffs.  The  Buncombe's  de- 
parted at  day-break,  leaving  Mrs.  Beauchamp  in  her 
distress,  and  taking  their  sister  with  them,  assigning 
my  midnight  visit  as  the  reason,  and  it  was  a  reason, 
but  not  as  they  coloured  it ;— they  knew  too  well  I 
loved  their  sister ;— there  had  been  treachery  some- 
where, and  my  rashness  had  done  evil.  Alarmed  at 
their  fierce  threats,  dreading  lest  I  should  perish  by 
her  brother's  bends,  or  they  by  mine,  Mabel  promised 
to  become  Mrs.  Conyers,  provided'tbey  would  apolo- 
gize to  me,  and  pledge  themselves  that  no  hostile 
meeting  should  take  place.  They  consented ;  and  be- 
fore she  left  the  house,  she' wrote  to  bid  me  farewell, 
imploring  me  not  to  seek  .her,  as  her  word  was  passed, 
ana  an  interview  would  but  increase  her  grief.  I  was 
little  short  of  mad  when  aware- of  the  consequences  of 
my  rashness !  Mabel  was  lost  to  me  for  ever  I  My 
desperation  might  have  urged  me  to  some  fatal  act, 
had  not  the  state  of  your  father's  affairs  and  your  mou- 
ther's anxiety  withdrawn  my  thoughts  from  myself. 
The  bailiff,  grateful  for  some  former  kindness,  and  con- 
trary, I  believe,  to  the  wishes  of  his  employer,  offered 
every  civility  in  his  power ;  but  still  his  duty  must  Be 
done.  With  little  more  than  a  lieutenant's  pay,  I  conld 
neither  offer  bail  nor  bond,  but  proposed  meeting  Bean- 
champ,  and  persuading  him  to  secrete  himself  fbr  awhile 
till  matters  could  be  arranged.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
departing,  when  a  note  was  given  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
the  bearer  of  which  had  returned  immediately  on  its 
delivery.  It  purported  to  come  from  a  friend  of  Beau- 
champ's,  and  begged  your  mother  and  myself  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  haste  to  an  obscure  village  in  the 
North,  where  my  friend  lay  dangerously  ill,  unable  to 
write  himself.  It  also  urged  the  strictest  secrecy,  as 
other  writs  were  out  against  him. 

"  Within  an  hour,  we  were  on  our  road ;  the  anxious 
wife  to  avoid  delay,  having  forborne  to  see  her  child, 
contenting  herself  with  a  note  to  Martha  Wilford,  in 
whom  she  placed  implicit  trust.  On  reaching  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  the  note,  and  inquiring  lor  Beau- 
champ under  a  feigned  name  as  desired,  a  letter  wan 
delivered  stating  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  though  still  ill,  but  would  return  in  a  few 
days,  advising  ns  to  wait  his  coming,  and  not  excite 
suspicion  by  inquiries.  We  waited  for  many  days,  and 
then,  hearing  nothing,  retraced  our  steps,  Mrs*  Beau- 
champ feeling  anxious  for  her  child,  not  having  heard 
from  the  nurse,  to  whom  she  had  written.  Little  did 
she  imagine  the  tale  that  would  greet  her  on  her  return  I 
Beauchamp  Park  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Garnier  !— 
Martha  WilfonPs  life  was  despaired  of! — her  illness 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  child,  committed  to  her  charge* 

"  She  said  that  your  father  had  met  her  and  torn  yon 
from  her  arms,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  the  evening 
after  our  hasty  departure.  His  violence,  and  the  wild- 
ness of  his  looks  and  words,  had  so  alarmed  her,  that 
she  had  fainted :  and  the  shock,  on  recovering,  of  find- 
ing no  trace  of  parent  or  of  child,  had  brought  on  fever 
and  delirium. 

"  Farther  inquiry  proved  equally  vain :  none  had 
seen  Beauchamp  in  the  grounds — none  had  seen  him 
afterwards.  His  hat  and  some  clothes  belonging  to  the 
boy  were  found  in  the  river,  and  after  some  days  a  body 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  lost  child .  Thus  all  believed 
that  father  and  son  had  perished  in  the  stream,  though 
from  the  numerous  holes  it  contained,  and  a  recent 
flood,  the  body  of  the  former  was  not  recovered.   Some 
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■poke  of  the  death  at  accidental  ;  hat  many  believed  it 
premeditated.  All  endeavours  to  discover  the  writer 
of  the  letters  were  in  vain;  and  we  were  doubtful 
whether  to  consider  them  the  warnings  of  a  friend,  or 
the  frauds  of  an  enemy.  The  only  other  information 
we  could  obtain  of  the  movements  of  Beauchamp  after 
writing  to  announce  his  intended  return,  was  afforded 
by  Mr.  Durnsford  and  his  servants.  That  gentleman 
was  indebted  to  him  both  for  sums  borrowed  and  the 
purchase  of  some  fields;  and  these  sums  Beauchamp 
had  written  to  request  he  would  have  in  readiness  on 
the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  his  return,  in  his  letter 
to  his  wife,  when  he  would  call  to  receive  them,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  sell  him  more  land,  at  an  under 
price,  if  he  would  pay  down  the  purchase-money  on  the 
instant.  He  arrived  at  the  time  appointed,  received 
the  money  already  doe,  that  for  the  new  purchase,  and 
a  considerable  sum  besides,  giving  Durnsford  receipts, 
and  making  over  to  him,  in  return,  all  the  money  he 
could  hereafter  snatch  from  greedy  creditors.  This 
done,  he  departed,  setting  off  full  speed  towards  Beau- 
champ Park.  Such  was  the  tale  of  Durnsford  and  his 
servants.  The  receipts  and  the  power  bore  out  the 
statement  of  the  former ;  and  all  agreed  that  there  had 
been  considerable  excitement  in  Beauchamp's  manner, 
though  not  amounting  to  insanity. 

"  There  were  many  mysterious  circumstances  never 
made  clear.  To  what  purpose  the  sums  thus  procured 
had  been  applied,  or  if  applied  at  all,  remained  a  secret. 
Unhappily,  having  put  off  making  a  will,  no  one  could 
legally  interfere  in  the  arrangement  of  his  concerns 
with  Durnsford,  who  could  not  be  called  on  to  give  an 
account,  since  all  secured  belonged  to  himself;  so  that 
whether  little  or  much  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
property,  none  knew.  Mr.  Durnsford  averred  the  former, 
and  showed  papers  in  proof;  but  there  were  some  who 
doubted.  The  entail  having  run  out,  Beauchamp  Park 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Garnier,  who  always 
loudly  asserted  his  having  been  a  loser ;  though  few 
believed  him. 

"  Mrs.  Beauchemp's  settlement  could  not  be  touched, 
tod  on  this  she  has  lived,  in  seclusion  ever  since,  re- 
moving from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beauchamp  when 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  dangerous  illness  which 
followed  her  knowledge  of  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  child.  She  had  loved  Beauchamp  with  a  woman's 
love— the  first  love  of  a  warm  and  noble  heart ;  and 
though  she  bowed  to  the  stroke,  and  murmured  not 
after  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  she  was  never  sgain  the 
brilliant  being  of  her  early  years.  The  springtime  of 
her  life  was  gone  t  the  brightness  of  her  spirit  had  de- 
parted !  Her  time  and  thoughts  were  spent  in  soothing 
suffering ;  but  her  step  was  not  buoyant  as  of  old,  her 
■mile  was  not  joyous :  her  heart  was  in  the  grave  with 
her  husband  and  her  boy.  How  will  she  bear  the  joy- 
ous news  that  both  are  living  f 

"I  was  assured  that  the  paper  on  which  Durnsford 
acted  was  perfectly  valid ;  but  there  was  one  rather 
singular  circumstance  connected  with  it.  The  wit- 
nesses were  none  of  Durnsford's  regular  servants,  but 
Thomas  and  Mary  Hudson,  neither  of  whom  bore  a  very 
good  character.  The  former  was  soon  afterwards  found 
lying  dead  on  a  common  near,  a  ball  having  passed 
through  his  lungs.  That  he  fell  by  your  father's  hand, 
7  have  now  no  doubt.  The  wife  was  insane  for  many 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  and  could  not  be 
questioned.  Durnsford  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  having 
witnessed  the  deed,  Beauchamp's  particular  request, 
considering,  that  the  woman  being  under  obligations  to 
him  would  ensure  the  secrecy  he  desired.  The  fact  of 
their  having  been  in  the  house  about  the  time,  was  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  tale ;  but,  from  your  father's 
account,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  paper  was  'not 
really  signed  till  some  days  after.  There  being  neither 
will  nor  immediate  heir,  no  one  was  interested  in  sifting 
the  matter;  and  my  regiment  being  ordered  abroad 
almost  immediately,  I  could  not  make  the  desired  in- 
quiries. 

"  The  death  of  the  possessor  of  Astell  Court  and 
the  two  next  heirs,  by  a  malignant  fever,  transformed 


the  poor  lieutenant  into  the  Wealthy  landed  proprie- 
tor :  but  wealth  came  too  late  to  procure  him  that  for 
which  he  still  pined.  Mabel  Doncombe  bad  becom 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Conyers ;  and  I  walked  through  the 
stately  balls  where  my  ancestors  had  walked  of  yore, 
with  a  heavy  step  and  a  joyless  heart.  Its  procmrtj 
to  the  Grange. made  Astell  Court  of  still  less  false 
in  my  eyes.  What  was  gold  to  me  when  she  coaW . 
not  share  it  I— what,  a  splendid  house  and  fine  do- 
main, when  she  whom  I  had  loved  was  the  bride  of 
another,  and  I  could  almost  see  her  home  from  my 
windows  f  Better  have  continued  poor !  the  stroggls 
to  maintain  the  body  would  have  subdued  the  tortan 
of  the  mind.  Thus  thought  I  in  my  rashness  and  ie)t 
will.  The  spirit  of  discontent  dwelt  with  my  gold- 
there  was  no  peace  in  my  heart,  and  life  wasted  on  in 
feverish  idleness. 

"  I  went  to  see  your  mother,  and  was  rebuked. 
She  had  suffered  more,  yet  she- was  a  blessing  to  all 
around  her :  she  spoke  of  a  Christian 'a  duties — of  bit 
high  hopes,  not  of  earth ;  she  pointed  oat  my  many 
blessings,  the  sufferings  of  others,  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke ; 
but  I  saw  that  her  acts  were  according  to  her  words, 
audi  grew  thankful  for  the  wealth  which  enabled  me 
to  do  the  like. 

"  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Conyers  rarely  went  out,  that 
her  health  was  failing,  and  that  she  shrank  from  the 
chance  of  our  meeting.  Tet  we  did  meet— once, 
only  once  f  We  entered  a  narrow  lane  at  opposiM 
ends;  and  before  I  could  decide  either  to  advance 
or  retreat,  her  carriage  was  overturned,  through  the 
awkwardness  of  her  postillion.  I  was  at  her  side  ia  t 
moment,  and,  lifting  her  from  the  carriage,  placed  her 
on  the  bank  as  she  motioned.  8he  never  spoke,— 
she  never  raised  her  eves,  till  I  handed  her  into  the 
righted  carriage ;  and  then  she  murmured  thanks,  m 
brief,  so  low  no  ear  but  mine  could  have  distinguishes 
them.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  forgotten— -she  had  not 
dared  to  look  upon  me.  My  outward  bearing  wai 
composed ;  but  wild  thoughts  were  in  my  heart  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  the  long,  long  night,  and  I 
hated  Philip  Conyers  with  a  deadly  bate  I  The  evii 
thoughts  that  were  unchiddeu,  might  have  bees 
fashioned  into  acts;  but  Martha  Wilfbrd  came  ia 
secret  begging  me,  by  the  love  which  I  had  ones 
borne  her  mistress,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood. 
She  would  not  say  she  had  been  sent,  or  her  comisf 
sanctioned,  though  I  guessed  it.  8he  spoke  of  Ma- 
bel's sinking  spirits— of  her  railing  health, — and  she 
prayed  me  to  go,  if  I  would  not  hasten  her  death. 
<  She  will  not  linger  long,'  she  added.  I  went ;  bat 
my  compliance  with  her  wishes  was  ill  repaid  by  her 
connections. 

"  A  right  of  road  across  my  grounds  was  claimed 
and  tried,  purely,  as  I  believe,  to  annoy  me ;  and  her 
husband  and  brothers  stood  openly  and  eagerly  forward 
in  the  contest.  Convinced  that  justice  was  on  »y 
side,  I  waa  in  no  mood  to  yield,  feeling  it  to  be  i 
personal  attack,  veiled  under  a  flimsy  show  of  seal  for 
the  popular  good ;  yet  I  did  yield  at  Mabel's  earnest 
entreaty,  who  feared  a  collision  between  me  and  thow 
connected  with  her.  Martha  Wilfbrd  came  to  implore 
me  to  forbear.  '  8be  was  dying,*  she  said :  '  it  woeld 
be  her  last  request.  Could  I  refuse  thatf  I  coeld 
not  refuse  it ;  my  pride  submitted  to  my  love,  and  I 
gave  up  the  road  to  the  public,  with  some  fe* 
saving  protests,  but  not  one  word  reflecting  oa  he? 
husband  or  brothers.  I  did  not  sgain  appear  ie  th« 
neighbourhood  till  I  heard  of  her  death,  soon  after  thi 
birth  of  her  second  child.  In  the  grave  there  are  as 
marriage  vows,-— the  bonds  of  earth  are  broken :  she 
was  jnine  again  !  By  the  aid  of  Martha  Wilford  > 
knelt  beside  the  dead  ! — I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  !- 
I  held  her  hand  in  mine  I  There  waa  no  longer  gsi 
in  my  love.  I  took  her  child  in  my  arms  and  bless*) 
it ; — I  fancied  even  at  that  time  a  likeness  to  its  moth*, 
a  resemblance  since  strikingly  developed;  and, forgifr 
ting  my  enmity  to  her  father,  remembering  only  s* 
love  for  that  mother,  I  resolved  to  watch  over  aat 
protect  her,— to  give  her  a  daughter'!  portion  of  c? 
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wealth,— to  look  upon  her  as  my  child.  None  but 
lartha  knew  of  my  visit. 

"  It  was  yean  before  I  retained  to  my  native  land. 

had  wandered  over  lonely  wastea. — I  had  mingled  in 
le  shock  and  strife  of  men ;  but  the  spell  of  her  love 
iras  on  me  still,  and  I  looked  with  indifference  on  the 
harms  of  others.  I  knew  that  the  little  Mabel  could 
e  nowhere  better  than  with  Miss  Conyers,  and  I  made 
o  attempt  to  see  her,  fearing  to  increase  her  father's 
nfriendly  feeling.  The  time  might  come  when  my 
wealth  would  enable  me  to  serve  her  effectually :— - she 
hould  not,  like  her  gentle  mother,  be  compelled  to  a 
nion  from  which  she  shrank. 

"  I  must  do  Mr.  Conyers  the  justice  to  say,  I  do  no£ 
elieve,  from  what  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  he  was. 
ware  of  Mabel's  attachment  to  me,  though  acquainted 
nth  my  love  for  her :  the  brothers  were  too  politic, 
nd  she  too  timid,  to  enter  on  the  subject.  Generous 
nd  hospitable,  he  had  no  penetration — none  of  that 
lelicacy  of  affection  which  would  enable  him  to  feel 
/hat  the  multitude  never  see.  He  procured  all  she 
fished  for,  was  sorry  she  looked  so  sad,  but  attributed 
:  to  her  delicate  health.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
rould  have  interfered  in  the  law-suit  hot  for  others, 
rho  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  he  was  perform- 
ag  a  public  duty.  May  he  rest  in  peace !— «the  passions 
f  ray  youth  are  tamed  :  his  child  shall  be  as  my  child, 
nd  I  will  pour  no  reproach  upon  her  father. 

"  I  saw  Mabel  and  yourself!  At  the  same  instant 
uddenly  stood  before  me  the  living  images  of  the  dead, 
-of  those  whom  I  had  loved  the  most.  Thoughts  of 
lie  past  came  over  me :  the  affection  bestowed  upon 
be  dead  seemed  claimed  by  the  living.  I  knew  of 
our  mutual  love  from  Martha  Wilford,  who  hinted 
bat  it  might  be  crossed  :  but  she  told  me  nothing  of 
our  birth,  and  it  appeared  that  you  could  not  be  my 
odson.  .  It  mattered  not ;  yon  had  won  upon  me  by 
lie  likeness  and  your  conduct  to  Mabel,  and  I*re- 
olved  to  stand  your  friend.  Confide  in  my  regard  as 
i  that  of  a  parent :  Beauchamp  and  his  wife  must  not 
Tudge  me  a  portion  of  your  love,  and  Mabel  shall  yet 
e  yours  j  I  will  seek  her  far  and  near,  and  send  mes- 
engers  to  your  parents.  What  a  joyful  meeting ! 
I artha  Wilford  shall  be  sought,  too,  though  her  natu- 
al  haughtiness  has  grown  with  time  and  seclusion, 
Jl  the  only  feeling  strong  enough  to  master  it  is  her 
flection  for  young  Conyers.  She  accuses  his  father  of 
arshness,  anything  rather  than  blame  her  boy,  as  she 
Iways  terms  him.  I  suspect  her  of  knowing  more  of 
is  movements  than  she  would  wish  believed,  having 
pplied  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  myself  for  money  more 
tian  once,  asserting  proadly  that  it  was  for  another, 
lough  refusing  to  explain  her  words.  Old  Ned  says 
he  has  been  absent  for  weeks.  This  is  strange,  when 
er  favourite  has  returned,  and  she  might  expect  the 
eward  of  all  her  care— unless  indeed  the  report  of  her 
eath  is  correct.  But  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to  seek 
aasons  for  her  acts;  they  were  ever  inexplicable.  I 
sar  there  are  some  black  pages  in  the 'history  of  her 
fe ;  yet,  if  really  attached,  she  is  capable  of  any  sacri- 
ce  to  serve  the  object  of  her  affection. — Enough  of 
cr :  now  for  your  legal  advisers." 

Before  Edward  Elton— for  so  it  will  be  better  still 
>  call  him — could  thank  his  friend,  the  door  of  his 
ell  again  opened,  and  admitted  a  young  man  of  pre- 
ossessing  appearance. 

"What  a  cold,  unfeeling  wretch  you  must  have 
lought  me!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  grasping  Ed- 
fsrd's  hand.  "  Ay,  I  see  you  did,  and  were  on  the 
oint  of  giving  in  your  adhesion  to  the  gloomy  deduc- 
ons  of  your  philosophical  papa,  who  proclaims  all 
ten  selfish  and  deceitful.  My  light  spirits  defend  me 
-om  such  an  estimation  of  those  I  like,  whatever  may 
e  my  thoughts  of  man  in  the  gross.  Now,  the  fact  is, 
ind  facts  are  better  than  theories,)  a  pair  of  bright 
ves  detained  me  in  Ireland  longer  than  prudence  or 
er  impersonation,  my  respected  father,  considered 
esi ruble ;  but  as  no  one  knew  in  what  oartof  the  dear 
land  I  was  lingering  in  admiration  or  its  beauties,  I 
>uld  neither  receive  letter  nor  lecture.  I  was  abock- 
1  at  the  consequence  of  my  idleness,  and  positively, 


on  the  honesty  of  a  lawyer,  was  on  my  road  hither 
within  half  an  hour  after  reading  your  epistle,  burden- 
ed with  such  a  weight  of  advice,  good  wishes,  ami 
legal  arguments,  from  my  good  father,  as  would  have 
crushed  a  less  buoyant  spirit  to  the  earth.  I  am  come 
down  on  purpose  to  be  your  counsel,  as  you  requested, 
and  intend  thereby  to  acquire  such  fame  as  shall  induce 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  from  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love  of  the  public  weal,  to  hang  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
that  they  may  put  me  in  his  place.  I  mean  this  cause 
to  bring  me  tame  and  legal  immortality,  whilst  the 
whole  county  will  envy  you  the  honour  of  being  de- 
fended by  such  matchless  genius.  There — now  you 
may  say  now  delighted  yon  are  to  see  me,  and  bow 
highly  von  appreciate  the  honour  that  awaits  you,  whilst 
I  take  breath  and  a  seat.— I  beg  your,  pardon- 1  thought 
Elton  had  been  alone,"  he  added  rather  more  gravely, 
on  turning  suddenly  round  and  meeting  Mr.  Astell's 
quiet  smile,  whom  he  had  not  before  observed.  • 

"  Make  no  apology !  vour  warmth  in  your  friend's 
cause  would  excuse  a  still  less  flattering  oversight." 

"Then  you,  too,  are  a  friend  of  Elton's f"  inquired 
the  stranger,  quickly. 

"  A  real  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Astell. 

"You  have  already  introduced  yourself  as  my  future 
counsel,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  I  would  have  per- 
formed the  office  for  you,"  ssid  Edward  with  a  smile. 

"  No  impertinence,  Elton,  or  I  will  leave  von  to  be 
hanged  without  the  benefit  of  my  genius.  This  gentle* 
man  will  excuse  a  few  wild  words  from  ojie  who  never 
could  be  grave  for  ten  minutes  together  out  of  a  court 
of  justice." 

"  And  there  you  practice  for  the  Chief  Justiceship, 
I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Astell,  smiling.  "  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  rank  in  anticipation  j 
and  then,  if  you  please,  we  will  consult  on  your  friend's 
unfortunate  situation." 

"  By  no  means,  sir.  Spare  me  from  business  for  a 
little  time;  we  can  discuss  that  hereafter,"  replied 
young  Care  well,  gayly,  but  turning  an  inquisitive  look 
on  his  friend,  who  answered  its  meaning. 

"  You  need  not  fear  disclosing  any  brilliant  idea  be* 
fore  Mr.  Astell  $  he  has  long  been  my  father's  friend, 
and  came  purposely  to  offer  means  for  feeing  counsel." 

"  Very  well !  since  you  vouch  for  his  friendship  and 
discretion :— Mr.  Astell  will  pardon  my  hesitation  be- 
fore a  fancied  stranger.  As  tor  foe,  you  will  not  offer 
it,  Edward.  To  defend  a  murderer, — a  real  murder- 
er, without  one  friend  in  his  favour, — gratis !  What 
disinterestedness!— -what  integrity  in  the  future  Chief 
Justice !" 

"  Not  without  one  friend,— and  no  murderer,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Astell  rather  gravely. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  very  provoking  that  yon 
should  step  forward  just  at  the  last  to  deprive  me  of 
some  part  of  the  merit  of  my  unparalleled  disinterest* 
edness,"  said  Carsfield, gayly.  "I  hope  there  is  no 
one  else  turning  round  in  his  favour." 

"  What  fancy  is  thief"  asked  Edward,  in  surprise. 

"  A  very  brilliant  fancy.  Look  you,  Master  Elton, 
I  intend  to  fashion  a  beautiful  romance,  that  ■hall  beat 
•  Sir  Palmerin,'  *  The  Seven  Champions,'  and  '  The 
Arabian  Nights'  out  of  the  field,  and  render  me  as  im- 
mortal as  the  author  of  *  Goody  Two-shoes.'  This  is 
the  plot : — You  shall  be  desperately  in  love  with  Miss 
Conyers. — Miss  Conyers  the  like  with  you.  You  need 
not  blush  and  protest, — it  is  only  part  of  the  plot, — I 
did  not  say  it  was  really  so.  There  shall  be  very  strong 
evidence  against  you ;  but  you  shall  be  cleared  at  the 
last  moment,  wholly  and  solely,  of  course,  through  the 
wonderful  abilities  of  your  counsel,  a  young  barrister 
going  his  first  circuit.  My  description  of  the  feeling* 
of  the  lady  and  her  lover,  before  and  during  the  trial, 
shall  be  the  meet  inimitable  mingling  of  the  sublime 
and  the  pathetic— How  do  you  like  my  plot  so  far  f 
Do  you  think  the  work  will  succeed  f" 

"  What  is  your  meaning  in  all  tbbf"  asked  Elton, 
eagerly,  yet  turning  away  from  the  young  barrister's 
mischievous  smile. 

"  My  meaning  f  Why,  to  write  an  immortal  romance. 
Shall  I  not  do  it!" 
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"Too  have  a  deeper  meaning:  70a  would  not  in- 
dulge in  idle  raillery  on  such  a  subject,  at  auch  a  time, 
if  you  had  not  learnt  something  that  will  clear  me  from 
,tbe  dreadful  charge  against  me." 

«*  There  it  is,  Elton.    In  vain  I  declare, 

1 1  will  be  gay  the  whilst  I  may,— > 

I  must  be  grave  on  the  bench,  you  know y— you  always 
persist  that  there  is  some  sentimentality  under  my 
gayety,  some  reason  for  my  folly.  Moreover,  you  and 
my  father  never  will  believe  that  I  acquire  knowledge 
by  my  incredible  penetration,  but  always  assert  that  I 
have  learnt  what  I  know,  that  some  one  has  told  me. 
—It  is  really  r^ry  provoking,  and-  very  derogatory  I" 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Astell,  his  twinkling  eye- 
lid proving  the  truth  of  his  friend's  assertion,  that  there 
was  a  strong  under-current  of  feeling  beneath  his 
gayety.  "  They  use  the  silly  and  hackneyed  phrase 
about  looking  into  a  millstone.  Why,  hundred!  of  the 
commonplace  can  look  into  a  millstone ;  but  I  look 
through  it  and  back  again.  I  can  look  backward  and 
forward  too*" 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Astell,  with  a  smile 
that  was  irrepressible. 

"  That  is  generous,  sir.  I  see  you  and  I  shall  agree 
in  all  things :  so  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment, and  shall  consult  you  about  the  termination  of 
my  romance.  Elton  is  a  little  sulky,  I  see/— -envious  I 
-conclude,  Now  this  is  my  difficulty :  I  suppose  I  must 
end  with  a  marriage,  as  ail  those  sort  of  works  do ;  but 
shall  I  make  the  beautiful  heroine  of  my  little  tale 
marry  Edward  Elton,  all  blushing  and  pouting  as  he 
is?— or  shall  I  make  her  so  struck  with  the  young 
pleader,  even  at  first  sight,— so  enraptured  with  his 
wisdom  and  gravity,  as  to  transfer  to  him  her  heart, 
and  eventually  her  hand  f  It  would  be  hard  if  the 
young  counsel  went  without  a  reward  ;— nlo  not  yon 
think  it  would,  sir  t" 

"  But  consider,  it  would  be  so  disinterested  in  the 
into  re  judge!" 

"  So  it  would  (—that  settles  the  point.  The  lady 
-shall  be  yours,  then,  Elton,  and  I  will  draw  up  the 
settlements,— that  is  if  she  should  not  mil  in  loaje  with 
me  at  first  sight.  I  could  not  any  her  nay  then,  yon 
know." 

"  Certainly  not :  in  that  case  I  yield  her  to  you," 
replied  Elton.  u  But  this  is  scarcely  a  subject  to  jest 
on.  I  may  be  acquitted,— -yet  I  must  ever  regret  her 
warm-hearted  father;  and  I  would  I  were  certain  of 
her  safety." 

"  Right,  Elton ;  but  I  should  have  played  the  woman 
if  I  had  not  played  the  fool— -and  I. usually  prefer  en- 
acting the  latter.  Besides,  I  own  you  a  little  spite  for 
believing  I  had  thrown  you  off.  I  am  not  such  a  mad- 
cap as  you  may  fancy,  Mr.  Astell,  bet  a  steady  man  of 
business  when  occasion  requires.  My  father's  last 
words  were,  <  I  need  not  warn  you  to  keep  your  spirits 
under  where  your  friend  Elton's  interest  is  concerned  5 
and  mind,  if  I  can  be  of  use,  call  upon  me.'  You  are 
a  great  favourite  with  my  father,  who,  among  other 
strange  whims,  has  a  fancy  that  you  are  more  steady 
than  myself:  but  then  he  cannot  see  through  a  mill- 
stone and  back  again.    Now  to  " 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  wanted  but  two  days  of  that  fixed  for  the  trial  of  Ed- 
ward Elton.  Mr.  Dornsford  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
old  oak-paneled  drawing-roem  of  the  Grange,  with 
the  portraits  of  the  race  of  Conyers  round  and  about 
him.  A  book  waa  before  him,  but  he  looked  net  in  it 
—his  thoughts  .were  on  other  things.  Once  he  glanced 
on  the  grim  starch  portraits,  and  then  turned  shudder- 
ing away,  for  he  fancied  they  asked  of  him,  "  Where 
are  those  who  should  tread  these  halls  I'*— and  he 
dared  not  answer,  "  How  should  I  know!"  He  traced 
a  likeness  in  some  to  those  who  had  so  lately  ceased 
to  live,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  looked 
up  no  more. 


A  stately  step  waa  heard  along  the  passage:  it 
stopped  at  the  door,  that  opened  slowly;  and  without 
announcement,  Martha  Wiiford  entered  the  room,  ad- 
vancing till  she  fronted  Durnsford,  who* starting  at  her 
entrance,  looked  with  surprise  on  her  changed  appear- 
ance. There  was  enough  to  startle  him  in  her  look 
and  manner.  Pale  and  haughty,  with  her  brow  deeply 
lined,  she  had  long  been ;  but  now  there  wee  a  some- 
thing more  from  which  the  gaser  turned  with  a  troubled 
air ;— the  expression  of  her  features  was  as  a  lull  after 
some  mighty  storm— a  firm  resolve  after  a  fearful  streg- 

tle— the  look  and  demeanour  of  one  who  foresees  her 
ite  and  shudders,  yet  resolutely  pursues  the  path  that 
must  lead  to  its  fulfilment.  She  stood  without  speak- 
ing before  Durnsford,  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
painful  silence,  compelling  himself  to  tolerable  com- 
posure, though  avoiding  her  eye. 

"  Ah,  Martha !  I  am  glad  to  tee  yen  J  take  a  seat, 
—I  wanted  to  talk  with  you." 

«No!"  she  replied,  waving  back  the  ohairj  "I 
have  vowed  not  to  sit  beneath  this  roof  till  Philip  Con- 
yers has  his  rights  I" 

"  As  you  please,  Martha ;  your  "*ye  were  never  as 
other  people's  ways.  I  will  walk  back  with  yen  to  the 
cottage,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  And  I,"  she  replied,  "  have  but  little  to  say  to 
you :  but  that  little  shall  be  said  here !— here !  where 
the  Cony  ones  have  lived  for  many  years;— here  f  where 
I  placed  their  heir  in  the  arms  of  its  father  y— hert ! 
where  you  sat  at  that  Cither's  board— drank  of  that 
father's  cap  J  Truly  do  you  say  that  my  ways  are  not 
as  the  ways  of  others.  Look  to  yourself,  if  you  tell 
not  the  truth.  Richard  Durnsford,  where  is  Philip 
Conyers  f »» 

Durnsford  started  at  the  abrupt  question;  the  wo- 
man saw  that  he  did— saw  that  his  cheek  paled,  his  lip 
quivered,  and  that  he  durst  not  meet  her  eye  bet  she 
taunted  him  not;  and,  after  a  few  moments,  he  spoke 
with  a  steady  voice. 

"  Why  do  vou  ask,  Martha  t— yon  most  know  m 
well  as  mvselr.  My  old  friend  sleeps  with  his  fathers, 
and  his  murderer  will  take  his  trial  the  day  alter  to- 
morrow." 

"  You  have  said  it  J"  observed  the  women,  solemnly. 

Her  hearer  drew  back  involuntarily. 

"  I  forgot  that  you  bad  been  away  so  long,"  re- 
marked Durnsford,  to  whom  her  silence  wan  disagree* 
able.  „   „ 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  have  been  away  so  long?" 
she  demanded  quickly. 

"  Because  I  inquired." 

"  You  did  t"  she  observed  with  a  strange  smile. 

«  Yee :  I  told  you  when  you  entered  that  I  wished 
to  speak  with  you." 

"  And  what  does  Richard  Durnsford  desire  of  Mar- 
tha Wiiford  f  Would  he  fulfil  in  his  age  the  vows 
make  in  bis  youth  f  Would  he  now  place  on  my  finger 
the  ring  that  should  have  graced  it  long  years  since? 
Would  he  repair  the  wrongs  each  dayhaa  deepened  f* 

"  Nay,  good  Martha,  this  is  idle  talking— -you  have 
long  seen  the  folly  of  such  fancies. 

He  spoke  with  an  attempt  at  gayety,  and  with  • 
cozening  manner;  but  he  looked  not  on  her,  whilst  ber 
eye^wae  ever  upon  him.  She  marked  every  change, 
she  read  every  thought,  she  saw  the  uneasiness  at  ber 
question  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

"If  a  folly,  who  gave  it  birth t  The  ring  wet 
pledged.    The  false  must  pay  the  penalty  of  false* 

"Come,  come,  Martha,  you  shall  have  rings  u 
abundance.  You  have  hitherto  refused  gold  at  015 
hands,  or  you  should  have  bad  it  to  your  heart's  wish. 
How  much  will  content  you  f" 

"  Rings  and  gold  at  your  hands  f— end  yee  dare  to 
offer  them/— the  price  of  life  and  innocence  T  Then 
was  a  time  when  Richard  Durnsford  would  not  htrt 
ventured  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  f— I  claim  bnt  the  ful- 
filment of  a  solemn  vow." 

"Be  reasonable,  Martha  I— take  the  gold,  and  be 
content  I    Scores  of  rings  for  one !— who  would  gram- 
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ble  at  such  a  bargain  f  Yon  talk  of  a  lover's  vow*  ai 
though  you  had  given  them  credit, — speaking  as  indig- 
nantly as  a  simple  maiden  of  sixteen.  Yon  could  never 
have  trusted  to  such  vows :— men  make  them  to  proud 
beauties,  just  to  lull  the  conscience ;  but  such  know 
them  in  their  hearts  to  be  but  idle  words." 

"  Idle  words !— and  do  you  tell  me  to  my  face  they 
were  but  idle  words  !  Dare  you  assert  I  knew  them 
to  be  such  ?" 

"  This  is  an  old  grievance— let  it  rest.  I  would 
prove  myself  your  friend." 

"  My  friend !  Did  you  propose  falsehood  when  you 
made  those  vows  I" 

"You  must  have  known  they  could  not  be  per- 
formed;—our  different  stations  must  have  told  you 


"  Then,  why  were  those  vows  made  and  repeated  V* 

" Because  you  were  beautiful! — very  beautiful! 
Without  those  vows  you  would  have  scorned  my  suit ; 
and  I  loved  you  all  the  better  for  that  show  of  dignity. 
Your  haughty  bearing  suited  your  queen-like  beauty ; 
but  yon  were  no  simpleton,  and  must  have  known  you 
.never  could  be  Richard  'Durnsfbrd's  wife." 

"  I  did  not  know  it.  I  believed  your  words,  or  else 
I  should  not  be  the  wretch  I  am.  I  loved ; — and  who 
doubts  those  they  lovef  but  my  young  hopes  were 
blighted,  and  my  deep  love  scorned !  Yet  the  de- 
ceiver can  go  forth  with  an  unblushing  front,  ranking 
among  the  good  and  honourable  j  whilst  the  deceived 
sits  sad  and  desolate,  a  mock— a  jest,  even  to  him 
.  who  made  her  thus.    This  is  the  world's  justice !" 

"Will  these  upbraiding!  never  cease  I  They  are 
beneath  you.  I  would  have  decked  your  beauty  forth 
in  jewels,  but  you  would  not;  I  would  have  showered 
gold  into  your  lap, — von  spurned  the  proffer." 

"  Jewels  and  gold  f  Ah !  what  are  they  to  the  lov- 
ing heart  ?"  she  demanded  passionately.  "  You  did 
not  know  me  then :  you  do  not  know  me  now.  I 
yielded  peace  and  fame;  I  trampled  in  the  dust  my 
woman's  pride,  played  spy  5— deceived,  betrayed  those 
.who  had  trusted  me— became  a  demon  at  your  bid- 
ding ;  but  yet  I  did  not  this  for  gold,— I  loved !  You 
would  veil  the  sneer  at  my  credulity :  disguise  it  not — 
I  see  it  on  your  lip !  I  loved;  and  so  I  trusted,  and  I 
fell.  And  yon— you  proffered  gold  and  jewels !  would 
you  have  me  chaffer  fox  the  price  of  innocenoe !  I 
tell  you,  Richard  Durnsford,  that  you  know  me  not  1 
I  loved  1  I  love  you  still,  despite  my  wrongs,  my 
pride,  the  struggle  of  long  years!  That  love  has  been 
my  curse,  the  mocking  fiend  that  would  not  go !  Was 
your  love  ever  mine  1  or  did  you  only  seek  a  tool  f " 

"  Love  f  To  be  sure !  it  was  a  tolly  fitting  youth, 
but  age  has  made  us  wiser.  You  would  not  now  ac- 
cept the  wedding-ring  if  I  should  offer  it." 

"  No,  Richard  Durnsford,  I  would  not!"  drawing 
up  her  stately  figure.  "  Now  I  know  you  never  loved ! " 
and  that  stern  women  sighed  as  she  spoke, — it  was  the 
lest  sign  of  woman's  weakness.  "  You  will  hear  no 
more  upbraiding;  I  came  not  hither  for  that  purpose. 
Where  is  Philip  Convert,  the  child  of  my  love,  the  last 
of  a  long  line,  the  son  or  your  old  friend  f" 

"  That  is  a  anestion  which  I  can  scarcely  answer ; 
but  I  will  inquire  of  the  servants.  I  fancy  he  is  out 
riding." 

"  Stop !"  laving  her  hand  on  his  arm  to  prevent  his 
ringing  the  bell.  "  Yon  cannot  fear  being  alone  with 
me.    Again  I  ask,  where  is  Philip  Conyers  I" 

«  Yon  presume  on  the  past.    I  have  answered." 

"  Yon  nave  answered  t  Yenr  silence  speaks  1  Think 

J  on  that  this  pretended  anger  blinds  f  Think  you  that 
will  acknowledge  the  puppet  of  your  setting  up  ?" 
"  The  puppet  of  my  setting  up  1 — what  mean  you  f" 
"  I  mean  the  puppet  of  your  setting  np :  with  or 
ngainst  your  will,  it  matters  not.  Think  you  my  eyes 
ere  dimmed  and  my  heart  chilled,  that  I  should  take 
a  stranger  for  my  nursling  ?  or  did  von  believe  me 
deed,  as  reported !  Out  upon  you,  Richard  Durnsford ! 
Jure  is  a  lacking  of  your  usual  wisdom." 

"  Yon  are  too  fond  of  the  mysterious  to-day;  some 
other  time  may  be  more  comprehensible." 
"  Yes;  I  may  speak  too  plainly  then.  Bat  stay;  yon 
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go  not  hence  till  I  have  said  my  say.  This  pretended 
offence  is  a  veil  as  flimsy  as  your  wrath.  Where  is  my 
boyf" 

"  I  have  already  told  you." 

««  Then  you  persist  J" 

"  Persist  in  what  f " 

"  Will  you  still  declare  that  rude  unmannered  being 
to  be  Philip  Conyers  f  If  so,  is  Martha  Wilfbrd's  cot- 
tage the  last  he  would  have  entered  I " 

"  You  wrong  the  boy ;  he  did  not  know  you  were 
returned." 

"  I  do  believe  you ; — and  yet  I  met  him  as  I  came." 

« Indeed!" 

"  Yes )  and  he  knew  me  not" 

"He  has  been  absent  many  years;  and  then  his 
memory  seems  very  bad :  but  he  will  call,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

"  Will  you  never  cease  from  falsehood  T— will  yon 
ever  tread  the  paths  of  guile  t— must  your  last  words 
even  be  a  lie  f  He  whom  you  call  Philip  Conyers  is 
not  Philip  Conyers  f  You  must  be  in  your  dotage  to 
think  thus  to  deceive  me." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  f  Would  you  say  that  I 
have  been  deluded  by  an  impostor  P? 

"  Yon  have  not  been  deluded ;  you  gave  no  credit  to 
the  lie.  But  there  is  one  chance  left  you  yet :  give 
back  my  boy,  or  prove  you  did  not  seek  his  life.  Do 
this,  and  all  shall  be  forgotten — all  go  well.  You  know 
not  how  I  loved  that  child !" 

As  if  touched  by  pity  or  remorse  at  her  earnest 
pleading,  for  an  instant  Durnsford  seemed  to  waver ; 
then,  turning  from  her,  he  answered  coldly,  hardening 
himself  in  his  guilty  course. 

"  Some  love-philter  hath  made  thee  mad :  Philip 
Conyers  is  here,  but  you  will  not  own  him." 

"  Now  I  know  that  my  boy  is  dead,  by  your  up- 
holding this  impostor :  but  I  still  live,  though  you  be- 
lieved it  not.  I  have  a  deed  to  do  before  I  die,  else 
had  the  news  killed  me,  as  you  hoped.  My  beautiful ! 
my  good!  I  shall  not  listen  to  bis  gentle  tones,— I 
shall  not  look  upon  his  face  again.  I  knew  it  would 
be  so ;  I  knew  it  was  my  doom,  won  by  my  evil  deeds. 
I  prayed  that  this  might  not  be, — that  my  sin  might  not 
be  visited  on  him ;  but  there  came  no  answer  to  my 
prayer :— even  for  him  I  oould  ill  play  the  suppliant. 
He  is  gone  in  his  youth  and  strength,  and  yet  I  cum- 
ber still  the  earth, — but  not  for  long.  I  looked  to  see 
my  brave  boy  ruling  here — here,  where  his  poor  mother 
pined  away.  The  wrong  done  to  her  and  others  I 
sought  to  repair  by  devoting  myself  to  her  child.  The 
hope  was  vain!-— for  me  there  is  no  pardon  and  no 
reparation.  One  task  alone  remains— it  shall  be  done ! 
But  if  a  Conyers  rales  not  here,  neither  shall  a  Durns- 
ford," she  continued,  resuming  her  usual  commanding 
tone  and  air.  "You  would  have  wedded  with  the 
lovely  and  the  pure,  have  placed  that  ring  upon  the 
hand  of  Mabel  Conyers  which  you  once  vowed  to 
place  on  mine.  Blind,  feeble  man !  you  hold  the  mas- 
tery where  the  generous  and  the  true  have  ruled  for 
centuries f  Look  at  those  portraits! — Do  they  not 
scowl  upon  you  f— can  you  endure  their  gate  unmov- 
ed f  Ha !  you  shrink ! — you  are  still  but  man ;  con- 
science hath  yet  a  voice.  Yon  live  here  f  The  Grange 
would  shake  at  the  pollution, — its  ancient  walls  fall 
down  and  crush,— the  buried  dead  arise  to  mock  and 
rend  you !  And  you  would  wed  with  Mabel  Conyers  f 
But  she  despised  your  suit — she  mocked  your  vows- 
she  fled  as  from  a  guilty  wretch— she  hath  avenged 
my  wrongs— her  scorn  hath  wrung  your  heart.  Yon 
vowed,  and  you  were  false— you  smiled,  and  you  be- 
trayed !  Hated,  friendless,  and  despised,  shall  you  go 
down  into  the  grave  !^-your  doom  is  fixed !" 

8he  passed  from  before  him  with  a  haughty  step, 
her  lip  curling  as  she  marked  him  shudder  at  her 
words ;  but  before  she  could  reach  the  door,  Durns- 
ford sought  to  appease  her,  struggling  against  the 
spelMike  power  of  her  denunciation. 

"  Go  not  forth  in  anger !  Speak  your  wishes,  and 
they  shall  be  fulfilled." 

She  turned  at  his  words;  so  looking  on  him,  that  he 
drew  back. 
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"  My  wishes  f  I  have  none  but  one  now,  and  that  I 
can  accomplish.    Toor  offer  hoa  come  late." 

"  Stay  a  moment;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.*' 

"  Stay  me  not  I  I  will  hearken  to  no  more  lying 
words ;  I  have  trodden  these  floors  for  the  last  time," 
looking  round  the  room  as  if  taking  a  farewell. 
"  Once  again— once,  and  once  only,  shall  we  meet !" 
and,  waving  her  arm  with  a  lofty  motion  that  kept  him 
back,  she  passed  from  the  chamber  and  the  house. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Dornsford  roused 
himself  from  the  painful  reverie  into  which  her  words 
had  thrown  him. 

"  I  must  go  and  appease  her ;  she  may  believe  my 
▼ows  as  of  old :  I  can  play  the  lover  yet,*' he  muttered, 
snatching  up  his  hat.  "  I  was  a  fool  to  let  her  go  in 
such  a  mood  ;  but  I  was  vexed  at  her  speech,  bewil- 
dered at  her  presence,  believing  her  dead.  I  am 
shaken,  too,  by  imaginary  terrors,  and  late  events  have 
made  me  irritable,  just  when  I  have  need  of  all  my 
calmness.  I  desire  not  another  meeting ;  her  look  is 
on  me  still,  her  words  are  in  my  ear  j  but  prudence  bids 
me  follow  her.  Jealous,  jealous  of  Mabel  Conyers: 
that  man  deserves  his  fate  who  can  win  no  good  from 
woman's  jealousy . 

"  So  Martha  Wilford  loved  me,  and  I  loved  Mabel 
Conyers :  yet  I  brought  evil  upon  both — but  both  are 
avenged.  The  torture  of  the  never-dying  worm  is 
mine.  Martha  Wilford  must  again  be  made  mv  tool ; 
she  would  be  dangerous  in  another's  hands.  Hudson, 
wilful  aa  he  is,  must  give  wav,  or  she  must  sanction  the 
deceit.  She  knows  much  mat  I  would  wish  unknown 
—-how  learnt  I  cannot  tell;  but  she  knows  not  of 
Mabel's  death,  nor  that  she  left  the  Grange  by  my  per- 
suasion. Nor  dees  she  know  that  Hudson  sought  to 
take  her  nursling's  life  by  my  desire.  I  must  make 
profit  of  her  knowledge  and  her  ignorance." 

He  hastened  to  the  cottage ;  but  the  dark  woman 
was  not  there.  He  made  numerous  inquiries,  but  no 
one  had  seen  her ;  and  so  convinced  were  all  whom 
he  questioned,  of  her  not  having  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  at  times  he  almost  doubted  whether 
the  singular  betas,  whose  mysterious  threats  and  fear- 
ful denunciations  nad  so  moved  him,  waa  not  something 
more  than  mortal  woman. 

Martha  Wilford  did  not  know  of  Mabel's  death ;  but 
she  knew  that  he  had  sought  her  nursling's  lift,  from 
Hudson's  confederate;  though  she  concealed  her 
knowledge,  lest  he  should  take  alarm  and  fly. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

The  day  of  the  trial  had  arrived.  The  court  was 
crowded  to  excess ;— the  judge  was  on  the  bench,  and 
all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  prisoner,  who  stood  at 
the  bar  pale,  yet  calm ;  feeling  the  awfulness  of  his 
situation,  but  undismayed  by  the  general  prejudice 
against  him.  The  yells  of  the  populace  and  the  looks 
of  the  higher  orders,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  court, 
were  met  with  a  dignity  that  should  have  hushed  the 
clamour;  but  public  opinion  was  too  strong  against 
htm,  and  the  public  mind  too  highly  excited,  to  be 
softened  by  a  demeanour  considered  by  most  as  indi- 
cating hypocrisy  or  impudence. 

It  must  have  been  painful,  most  painful  to  his 
friends,  to  see  him  standing  there  so  young,  and  late- 
ly so  light-hearted,  arraigned  on  such  a  charge.  But 
where  were  those  friends  who  would  be  thus  pained  t 
Save  Mr.  Astell,  who  sat  near  him,  occasionally  ad- 
dressing him  with  friendly  warmth,  to  the  scandal  of 
many  who  attributed  this  to  bis  former  enmity  with 
the  deceased,  and  his  counsel  and  attorney,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  show  him  courtesy  not  altogether  dis- 
interested, he  stood  alone,  amid  a  crowd  of  foes,  with- 
out a  friend,  or  one  who  ventured  to  look  kindly  on 
him.  Even  the  ladies  seemed  grown  sruel,  in  their 
horror  of  his  crime ;  and  he  whose  personal  appear- 
ance would  on  any  other  occasion  have  won  him  ad- 
miration, wan  unirersaJiy  pronounced  a  fright!— a 


monster!— bis  taste  for  murder  developed  in  his  eon- 
tenance ! 

Mr.  Durnsford,  and  Philip  Conyers,  as  he  termed 
himself,  were  both  in  court,  and  sometimes  divides' 
the  interest  of  the  spectators.  Their  presence,  owiag 
to  some  uncertain  rumours,  had  been  doubted;  bat 
there  they  were,  and  the  determination  of  the  friead 
and  the  son  to  see  justice  done  on  the  murderer, 
though  at  the  expense  of  their  own  feelings,  was  high- 
ly applauded  by  the  generality,  whilst  their  demean- 
our excited  sympathy  and  commanded  respect. 

Mr.  Durnsford  sat  with  a  face  so  bowed  as  nearly  ts 
conceal  bis  pallid  cheek  and  sunken  eye.  The  bloom 
of  health. was  gone:  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  be 
looked  old.  Age  had  come  suddenly  upon  him:  se 
only  spoke  in  whispers,  and  his  frame  shook  ss  tat 
prisoner  came  into  court. 

"  Poor  Durnsford  I  how  he  feels  his  friend's  dean!" 
was  the  remark  of  many. 

Philip  Conyers  sat  beside  him,  but  few  words  passed 
between  them;  and  the  young  man's  face  was  gene- 
rally hid  in  his  hands,  which  rested  on  the  back  of  tat 
seat  before  him.  When  he  looked  up,  H  was  only  to 
scowl  on  the  prisoner. 

"  What  admirable  filial  love !  considering  he  kai 
not  seen  him  since  a  child,"  remarked  the  many. 

Such  is  man's  judgment  I  Let  us  not  decide  m 
hastily  upon  the  hearts  we  cannot  see. 

The  trial  began  amid  a  hush  of  anxiety  so  intense, 
that  you  might  have  heard  the  breathing  of  a  child. 

There  was  little  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  cou- 
sel  for  the  prosecution  worthy  of  remark,  except  dot 
it  was  evident  the  speaker  held  a  positive  convictics 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  which  had  deadened  all  feeling 
of  commiseration.  Former  kindness  received  at  the 
squire's  hands  had  made  him  zealous  in  his  office, 
though  it  could  not  be  said  offensively  so. 

The  first  witness,  a  footman  of  Mr.  Conyers*,  states' 
that  his  master  had  left  the  Grange  before  noon  on  the 
13th  of  July,  on  horseback  and  alone,  and  that  be  had 
heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  see  his  lawyer,  Mr. 
Staunton. 

On  his  cross-examination,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Staunton  and  his  clerk  had  been  at  the  Grange  abest 
ten  on  the  same  morning.  The  witness  could  not  say 
whether  Mr.  Staunton  had  had  a  parcel  with  him  or 
not,  but  he  had  seen  none ;  and  baa  heard  him  say  ts 
Mr.  Conyers,  on  leaving  the  house, « It  shall  be  ready 
by  the  time  you  come." 

Mr.  Staunton's  servant  deposed  to  ushering  Mr.  Ces> 
yers  in  to  her  master,  and  hearing  him  say  to  the  law- 
yer, as  he  was  going  away  again,  M  Let  wildfire  cobm 
if  he  dare  I — my  pistols  are  loaded,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  him,  or  any  of  nis  profession :  I  have  it  sale  enough." 
She  farther  stated  having  seen  Mr.  Conyers  pet  some- 
thing into  his  coat-pocket  which  had  caused  it  to  sock 
out ;  and  that  the  clerk,  Joseph  Wigley,  bed  been  is 
the  room  during  part  of  the  visit,  but  had  disappeared 
that  night,  and  had  not  since  been  seen ;  sad  that  her 
master  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  following 
morning. 

One  of  Mr.  Staunton's  executors  corroborated  the 
last  fact,  and  stated  that  he  had  met  the  absconding 
clerk  in  a  lane  near  Mr.  Staunton's  house  late  in  tht 
evening  preceding  that  gentleman's  death ;  that  be  had 
examined  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and  found  tht 
receipt  for  the  legacy,  particularised  as  a  hex  sealed 
by  the  testator,  containing  jewels  and  money.  The 
receipt  waa  produced.  It  was  dated  the  15th  July,  and 
signed  "  Philip  Conyers." 

On  cross-examination,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
no  marks  of  violence  on  the  lawyer's  body,  and,  as  frr 
as  the  executors  could  judge,  none  of  ids  properti 
missing.  The  clerk  had  home  a  good  character  til 
within  a  few  days  of  his  absconding,  when  Mr.  8tasa- 
ton  had  been  heard  complaining  of  unusual  careless* 
ness,  and  of  his  absenting  himself  without  Mraniesios. 

Mr.  Merrick  and  other  gentlemen  proved  the  subse- 
quent arrival  of  Mr.  Conyers  at  the  house  of  the  former, 
his  leaving  it  again  for  the  Grange  about  tee,  and  hii 
anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  something  in  his  coat- 
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ocket.  They  farther  stated  that  he  hid  mentioned 
aving  been  at  Mr.  Staunton's  that  morning,  and  hav- 
ig  received  the  legacy  ;  that  he  appeared  low-spirited 
nd  nervous,  would  drink  but  little  wine  — ■  no  wed 
reat  eagerness  to  depart  at  a  rery  early  boor,  in 
rhieh  he  had  been  partly  thwarted  by  the  late  arrival 
f  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  word  that  he  wished  to 
peak  with  him  on  particular  business  connected  with 
le  purchase  of  a  horse  ;  and  that,  on  being  asked  what 
ad  become  of  Elton,  he  had  answered  abruptly  that 
e  was  gone  to  his  father,  and  then  turned  the  conver- 
sion, as  though  finding  the  subject  unpleasant. 

The  next  witness  called  was  a  labourer,  who  having 
een  at  work  behind  one  of  the  thickets  in  the  field  on 
lie  previous  day,  had  seen  Edward  Elton  catch  Mabel 
buyers  in  his  arms,  and  overheard  the  angry  conver- 
ation  that  ensued,  which  he  repeated  with  tolerable 
xactness.  He  also  deposed  to  seeing  the  prisoner  the 
eat  morning  but  one,  searching  the  body  of  the  de- 
eased  ;  to  his  running  away  on  the  approach  of  Daw- 
ins  and  himself,  refusing  to  stop  when  called,  and  at 
tngth  being  captured  by  the  former.  He  likewise 
wore  to  finding  a  pocket-book  lying  by  the  body  with 
be  name  of  Edward  Elton  in  the  first  page,  and  con- 
aining  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  prison- 
y's  father,  which,  on  being  read  in  court,  appeared  to 
mplicate  him  in  his  son's  crime* 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Carswell,  clear- 
r  but  moderately,  in  a  manner  indicating  no  suspicion 
This  truth.  He  never  varied  in  his  evidence,  but  ad- 
sitted  that  Elton  might  not  have  seen  Dawkins  and 
imself  when  he  ran  away,  though  he  thought  he 
Bust;  and  that,  instead  of  allowing  his  guilt  whilst  in 
lis  hearing,  the  prisoner  had  strenuously  denied  it  till, 
inding  his  hearers  incredulous,  he  had  become  silent 
nd  sullen,  after  having  urged  them  to  send  for  a  sur-' 
eon  with  pretended  anxiety.  The  prisoner  might  have 
een  feeling  if  there  was  life  in  the  body;  he  would 
tot  swear  to  the  contrary.  To  the  best  of  his  belief, 
le  had  seen  him  throw  something  over  a  hedge  as  he 
ras  running  away;  and  afterwards  on  looking  about, 
ie  had  found  some  paper  with  a  seal  attached,  which 
iad  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  from  a  box. 
Ie  had  assisted  in  searching  Elton,  but  had  found 
lOthing  on  him  belonging  to  the  deceased.  He  am- 
ounted for  being  on  the  spot  with  Dawkins  at  such 
n  early  hour  by  saying  that  the  bailiff  had  sent  them 
»  a  distant  market  to  drive  home  some  cattle. 

Here  the  cross-examination  would  have  ceased,  bat, 
rith  a  slight  embarrassment,  the  prisoner  whispered 
»  hie  counsel,  who  proceeded  to  question  the  man 
articnlarly  as  to  Mr.  Conyers'  j»romise,ui  the  convers- 
ation previously  alluded  to,  or  giving  his  daughter  to 
tfton  on  the  production  of  such  proofs  as  would  con- 
ince  him  of  his  own  honourable  birth  and  his  father's 
itegrity.  The  answers  proved  the  tact  of  such  a  pro- 
nee  having  been  made.  Mr.  Foster  then  said  that  it 
ad  been  his  intention  to  call  Mr.  Durneford  to  corro- 
orate  the  labourer's  statement  of  high  words  having 
aseed  between  the  deceased  and  the  accused ;  but 
i  hie  testimony  went  to  nothing  beyond,  he  would 
>are  him  the  pain  of  giving  evidence  on  such  a  dis- 
easing subject,  since  the  prisoner  did  not  intend  to 
iepute  that  fact. 

The  next  witness  was  Dawkins,  who  stated  having 
sen  sent  with  Fury  and  Elton's  portmanteau  to  Wex- 
>n,  by  Mr.  Conyers,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of 
ily,  and  having  delivered  them  to  the  prisoner,  who 
ted  violent  language  towards  the  deceased,  and  in- 
sted  on  his  taking  back  Fury,  and  telling  his  master 
At  "  be  would  receive  nothing  at  his  hands  but  repa- 
,tion  :»» that  he  took  back  the  horse  accordingly,  and 
ive  the  message  to  his  master,  who  was  very  angry, 
id  called  Mr.  Elton  «  an  insolent  boy,"  adding,  that 
he  should  repent  it :"  that  in  the  evening  preceding 
e  murder,  alter  dusk,  he  had  seen  a  man  skulking 
nong  the  shrubs  near  die  Orange;  that  he  would 
ive  set  the  dogs  at  him,  but  that  Miss  Conyers  for- 
tde  hrm,  and  insisted  on  hie  leaving  that  part  of  the 
ounds :  that  he  went  round  another  path,  and  saw 
me  one  running  away,  who,  he  would  take  his  oath, 


was  the  prisoner,  though  he  had  heard  him  say  the 
evening  before,  when  he  sent  back  Fury,  that  he  should 
set  off  for  shire  early  in  the  morning.    He  then 

gave  the  same  account  of  finding  the  body  and  Elton's 
running  away  as  the  former  witness  had  done,  with 
this  important  addition,— that  before  the  labourer  came 
up,  the  prisoner  had,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
confessed  the  crime,  and  offered  him  money  to  let  him 
go,  which  he  had  indignantly  refused;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this  offer,  the  accused  bad  denied  his 
guilt  when  in  the  presence  of  others.  The  pockets 
of  the  deceased  had  been  rifled  t  none  of  the  property 
was  found  on  the  prisoner,  but  he  might  have  thrown 
it  into  a  stream  within  reach  whilst  running  away,  a 
turn  in  the  road  having  concealed  him  from  his  sight 
for  a  few  minutes ;  or  he  might  have  secreted  it  be- 
fore, as  none  knew  how  long  Mr.  Conyers  had  been 

This  testimony  was  conclusive :  if  any  had  doubted 
before,  they  doubted  no  longer.  The  man  gave  his 
evidence  boldly  and  clearly ;  and  if  there  seemed  any% 
rancour  in  his  manner,  it  was  pardonable  in  the  attached4 
servant  of  a  cruelly  murdered  master. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  prisoner's  counsel  considered 
his  evidence  as  conclusive  as  others  had  done,  and 
despaired  of  disproving  its  truth  or  neutralising  its 
effects,  at  least  by  cross-examination,  since  he  declined 
asking  him  any  questions  then,  only  requesting  thathe 
should  be  kept  in  attendance. 

A  surgeon  then  gave  his  testimony  as  to  the  state 
of  the  body,  entering  into  painful  details  needless  to 
repeat :  to  this  succeeded  some  evidence  aa  to  the 
prisoner's  demeanour,  and  other  trifling  points,  all  mak- 
ing against  him ;  when  the  case  for  the  prosecution 


ing  against 
closed. 


glass  < 
friend 


There  can  be  but  one  verdict,  was  the  general  opin- 
ion. 

"  I  thought  what  the  follow  was  from  his  not  drink- 
ing the  toast  that  night,"  observed  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  of  the  party. 

"  It  is  a  mighty  crime,  to  be  sure,  to  drink  an  extra 

ass  or  so  I  but  quite  innocent  to  murder  one's  best 

end !"  replied  the  person  addressed. 

Evidence  and  prejudice  were  strong  against  hie 
friend,  and  Carswell  felt' a  growing  distrust  of  his  own 

Kwers,  and  the  force  of  the  testimony  which  he  would 
enabled  to  adduce ;  but  he  knew  that  his  cause  was 
just,  and  he  trusted  that  the  innocent  would  yet  be 
cleared. 

The  judge  now  called  on  the  prisoner  for  his  de- 
fence, telling  him  that  though  his  counsel  could  not 
address  the  jury,  he  would  examine  any  witnesses 
whom  he  might  wish  to  produce. 

Every  voice  was  hushed,  every  ere  was  fixed  on  the 
prisoner,  as,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  rose  to 
defend  himself  from  the  dreadful  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Conscious  of  being  the  object  of  gene- 
ral observation,  and  aware  of  the  as  general  opinion 
of  his  guilt,  his  manner,  on  first  rising,  was  so  embar- 
rassed, his  voice  so  low  and  faltering,  that  the  preju- 
dice against  him  was  increased ;  many  regarding  these 
as  evidence  of  crime  ;bnt  gradually  the  embarrassment 
passed  away,  and  the  faltering  voice  became  clear  and 
steady.  If  condemned,  his  memory  would  be  a  reproach 
to  his  parents  and  his  friends,  whilst  Mabel  would 
shrink  with  horror  at  his  name :  if  acquitted,  rather 
from  a  doubt  of  his  guilt  than  from  a  certainty  of  his 


frtr 


innocence,  he  would  still  be  unfit  for  the  companion' 
ship  of  honourable  men.  Young  as  he  was,  Lis  fiui 
prospects  would  he  blighted,  his  fondest  hopes  must  be 
relinouished ,  and  he  become  an  outcast  or  an  exile.  It 
was  this  thought— this  conviction,  which,  overpowering 
the  suggestions  of  timidity  and  the  dread  of  addressing 
a  large  and  unfriendly  audience,  mastered  his  momen- 
tary embarrassment,  and  gnvo  to  his  words  an  earnest- 
ness and  force  which  compelled  attention,  if  they  did 
not  ensure  belief. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
presumption  for  having  declined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
assistance  of  my  counsel  in  the  brief  defence  I  have  to 
offer.    I  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  legal  aid,  of 
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which  I  hope  to  avail  myself  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  5— --«tUl  lew  do  I  underrate  Mr.  Carswell*s 
friendship  which  has  iodoced  him  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  one  charged  with  a  crime  so  heinous  that 
the  accusation  alone  is  almoat  enough  to  warrant  the 
rending  apart  of  the  nearest  and  dearest,  ties.  Bat  not 
to  legal  knowledge,  not  even  to  friendly  seal,  would 
I  owe  the  verdict  of  acquittal  which  I  hope  to  attain, 
not  only  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  whose  impar- 
tiality I  doubt  not,  but  alto  from  every  human  being 
who  may  have  heard  the  charge  against  me.  If  there 
ia  error  of  presumption  in  the  coarse  I  am  pursuing,  on 
me  alone  must  the  blame  rest.   I  ofier  no  defence  pre- 

fared  with  skill  and  caution— I  weigh  not  my  words— 
seek  not  to  excite  pity  or  interest  by  appealing  to  the 
passions  of  the  jury :— young  as  I  am,  1  am  ready  to 
die,  should  that  jury  condemn  me.  I  speak  from  the 
impulse  of  feelings— -I  aak  not  what  prudence  and  policy 
would  dictate;  and  again  I  entreat,  that  should  my 
words  or  my  acts  offend  any  in  the  slightest  degree, 
not  the  shadow  of  blame  may  rest  on  my  counsel}— I 
should  be  grieved  indeed  were  I  by  my  boldness  to  mar 
his  future  fortunes.    It  would  be  useless  to  assert  my 


innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge,  or  met  such 
waa  my  regard  for  Mr.Conyers  that  I  would  have  given 
my  life  for  bis :— it  woold  be  waste  of  time,  indeed,  be- 
yond the  power  of  words,  to  paint  my  horror  at  the  ac- 
cusation :  by  the  evidence  adduced  must  I  alone  be 
indeed — to  that  alone  will  I  appeal.  I  admit  that  the 
testimony  already  given  is  strong  against  me— I  know 
that  the  general  voice  proclaims  me  ffoilty;  nay,  so 
much  am  I  an  object  of  detestation,  that,  were  I  the 
murderer  I  am  supposed  to  be,  I  should  plead  for  a  trial 
at  some  other  time  and  town,  as  my  only  hope  of  ob- 
taining an  acquittal :  but  being  no  murderer,  having 
fallen  once  under  suspicion,  I  rather  rejoice  in  this 
general  feeling — I  will  not  call  it  prejudice,  since,  if 
acquitted  now,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  none  can  retain  a 
doubt  of  my  innocence.  I  have  been  hitherto  known, 
and  am  now  to  be  tried, under  a  name  to  which  I  have 
no  claim;  but  the  deception  was  unwitting  on  my  part, 
having  never,  to  my  knowledge,  borne  another.  My 
rather  will  hereafter  explain  bis  letter,  and  why  I  ap- 
peared as  other  than  I  am ;  jand  the  announcement  of 
his  name  alone  will  prove  that  I  have  no  cause  to  blush 
for  a  parent's  shame)  or  a  parent's  crimes  as  has  been 
said  and  believed. 

"  I  understand,  mv  lord,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  those 
sitting  as  your  lordship  does  to  administer  justice,  but 
justice  tempered  by  mercy,  to  exhort  and  direct  the 
jury,  should  they  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  prisoner's 
geitt,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  acquit 
him;  but  I  most  earnestly  entreat  that  no  such  direc- 
tions may  be  given  now;  or  should  your  lordship  still 
consider  it  incumbent  en  yon  thus  to  advise  the  jury,  to 
that  iary  themselves,  I  say,  acquit  me  not,  if  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  my  guilt  shall  linger  on  your  minds  after 
hearing  the  evidence  produced  in  my  behalf.  I  ask  not 
pity,  I  demand  justice ;  I  shrink  not  from  death,  but  I 


weiabed— they  had  burst  from  him  b> 
voluntarily,  like  the  rush  of  soma  mighty  stream, 
forcing  a  way  for  its  torfaid  waters.  After  the  first  frv 
moments  he  had  neither  panned  nor  hesitated ;  hesnei 
on  by  the  current  of  strong  fooling,  hie  had  been  tat 
eloquence  of  the  heart/— of  the  heart  alone ;  and  fee 
were  untouched  by  his  passionate  pleading  for  suck  a 
acquittal  as  should  redeem  his  honour  as  wall  as  saw 
hie  life,  though  many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  coene 
he  had  pursued,  and  more  still  believed  him  gumy. 
The  general  prejudice  against  him  was  only  so&eoei, 
not  conquered  by  bin  appeal. 

Young  Cornwall's  hopes  rose  higher  aa  his  auks 
eye  marked  the  effect  of  hi*  friend's  address  upon  as 
hearers. 

The  first  witness  oalled  for  the  defence)  waa  Jesses 
Wigley,  the  long  nussing  clerk  of  Mr.  Staunton;  bet 
before  he  could  answer  to  his  name, a  tnU  female  figure, 
dropping;  the  cloak  which  had  before  ocanplssaiy  ea> 
cealed  her  person,  stepped  forward,  exclaiming,  « 1 
am  the  prisoner's  first  and  meet  important  witness,** 

A  titter  ran  through  the  oeuat ;  eves  the  jadge,  wita 
difficulty  retained  his  gravity,  whilst  the)  clerk  starei 
in  wonder,  and  young  Cars  well  looked  surprised  and  an- 
noyed. 


"  Do  not  cross  her,"  said  the  prisoner  to  his  < 
sel  ;  "  she  cannot  injure,  and  she  may  serve  nan. 
her  have  her  way ;  she  must  do  all  thing*  aa  she  i 


La 
r  way ;  she  must  do  all  thine*  aa  one  wills: 
it  is  Martha  WttfordJ 

«  Right,  Allan  Beanchamp,  I  am  Martha  WUfotd!" 
said  the  witness,  overhearing  his  whisper.    "  You  sty 
]are,  and  I 


truly  1  I  cannot  injure,  and  I  may  serve  yon ;  thnugk  1 
come  not  solely  for  that  purpose.  I  am  hern  rather  M 
convict  the  gouty  than  to  save  the  nmocent :  let  pack 
tremble  1  they  would  take  no  warning  they  haw 
brought  their  fate  upon  themselves*" 

She  looked  at  Doraaford  as  she  spoke,  who  had  raises 
his  bead  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  was  gasiag 
wildly  on  her  without  the  power  of  withdrawing  nut 
gase  or  moving  from  hie  seat. 

Not  so  Wildfire  s  no  sooner  had  ho  heard  the  name 
of  Martha  Wilford,  and  met  her  look,  than,  with  tat 
promptness  of  one  accustomed  to  meet  and  grapple 
with  sodden  end  unlooked-for  dangers,  he  prepared  to 
depart  with  ae  little  disturbance  aa  possible.  Bat  net 
thus  easily  waa  he  to  escape.  However  much  her  at- 
tention might  have  appeared  fixed  on  another,  no  cost- 
er did  .he  atteampt  to  make  hia  way  to  she)  doer  thai 
Martha  Wilford  exclaimed, 

"Stop  him !     Let  ban  net  eseapa !»  waving  ha? 
hand  towards  that  part  of  the  crowded  ooort  when 
her  gase  had  before  been  fixed.    «  Mae.  lUchsid 
Darnaford,  and  him  who  calls  himself  Philip  Cenyete 
Thomas  Hudson  "bettor  known  aa  WaUfira,  the  asnV 


waymaa.    I  el 

Conyers  of  the  Grange   with  having  sought  the  life  *Y 

his  son.  and  forced  his.  daugl  -    -      - 


do  shrink  from  going  forth  into  the  world  with  but  a 
whispered  doubt  against  mv  feme.  Condemn  me  to 
death,  if  justice  so  demand;  hot  condemn  me  not  to 
life  with  the  blight  of  suspected  guilt— ofguilt  so  hein- 
ous, withering  the  flowers  of  my  spring  ofUfe,  wearing 
away  that  hfe  itself.  That  ware  a  cruelty,  and  not  a 
charity. 

"  I  have  now  only  to  thank  your  lordship  and  the 
gentlemen  af  the  jury  for  the  patient  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  address,  fooling  assured 
that  yon  will  show  the  same  to  the  testimony  of  my 
witaesaaa,  from  hearing  which  I  will  no  longer  detain 
yon.  Conscious  of  my  own  mnooaace,  I  leave  my  cause 
wJthoeifearmuehudsofmyMaker,aiMl,uailerhim, 
to  the  judgment  of  my  countrymen." 

The  almost  breathless  silence  which  had  preceded 
the  prisoner's  defenofr-ef  defence  it  coeld  be  called, 
continued  some  moments  alter  he  had  ceased  to  speak : 
than  a  feint  murmnr  of  surprise  arose  at  aa  address  so 
unexpected  -co  unusual,  and  each  looked  into  his 
neighbour's  feoe  to  learn  what  bad  been  its  effect  on 
others.    Edward  Elton  bad  truly  said  that  hia  words 


daughter  to  a^  her  hesae;  be- 
_  to  Allan  Beanchamp  a 
I"  she  esolaimed,  still  mast 


forced 
ureaehsry  and 
former  days.    Seise 
aathoritanvely,  as  tl 
of  the  general  confusion  caused  by  the 
rush  towards  the  door. 

Sngeeat  waa  the  saaateryof  that  daman  over  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact,    Ae  maatary  eft 
I,  clear  in  its  pnrnoea,  mighty  ia  its 


pulse/^that  several  mvoluntarUy darted  forward  tees 
her  bidding,  and  the  bold  Wildfire  i 


eeiaedaadbaU, 
despite  his  threats  and  struggles. 
"Who  dares  to  lay  band*  on  mo  at  the 

I"  he  demanded  fiercely.    «  Up, 
thmootraaet" 


aft 


ford,  and 


Durneford  did  endeavour  to  appeal ;  Inm  hw  eaattia 
could  net  be  eonmtetery  sesatered,  aid  heesLppceJ  we> 


weak,) 

where  they  stood ;  whilst  those  ia  ssere  < 

of  the  court  damoured  to  know  the  < 


piwaniag  hastily  forward  to  catch  a  eight  af  as 

je  intruder ;  and  never  before  had  aa  Eagna 

court  of  justice  been  the  scene  of  so  wild  a  trial  aai 

so  loud  a  din* 

It  was  sometime  bafoya  the  tfpeeja  of  thn  judge  aai 
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the  effort!  of  the  officers  eourd  ]/Mk  the  uproar.  Amid 
all  the  coiifuaion  Martha  Wilford  maintained  her  usual 
•aim,  haughty  demeanour ;  and  when  the  tumult  waa 
•tilled,  there  the  atood  where  ahe had  stood  before,  un- 
dismayed at  the  itorm  which  she  had  awakened,  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  her  worda  had  raised  it,  and  that 
all  eyes  were  new  tamed  epos  her,  looking  the  ques- 
tions—Who  is  she  t  What  le  her  purpose  t— for,  how- 
ever dreaded  in  the  small  Tillage  of  Ranford,  from 
her  seclusion,  ahe  waa  soareely  known  beyond  its 
bounds. 

"  Am  I  to  be  rudely  seiied  at  the  order  and  on  the 
charge  of  the  Insane  I"  demanded  Durnsford,  breaking 
the  silence  that  had  succeeded  to  the  late  uproar,  and 
striving  to  speak  with  firmness. 

"Ami  insane,  Richard  Durnsford  f»  aaked  Martha 
Wilford,  with  a  look  and  tone  that  made  the  asserter 
of  her  madness  tremble.  "  Said  I  not  that  we  should 
meet  once  again-— and  only  once  1" 

"  I  appeal  to  my  lord  the  judge,"  he  replied,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  looking  away  from  his  haughty  accuser. 

«  Mr.  Carawell,"  laid  his  lordship,  with  dignity, "  I 
pot  it  to  you  whether  this  witness  should  not  he  dia- 
missed  f— whether  yon  really  believe  that  her  testimony 
can  benefit  the  accused  f  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  the  slightest  chance  of  estab- 
lishing his  innocence  I  bat  a  court  of  justice  is  not  a 
fitting  arena  for  the  ravings  of  madness  or  the  charges 
of  personal  enmity.  Ton  call  Joseph  Wigley,  and 
Martha  Wilford  appears,  who  makes  a  charge  of  saoh 
an  extraordinary  nature,  and  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner,  aa  must  induce  a  doubt  of  your  prudence  in 
advising  her  presence.  I  gave  no  order  for  Mr.  Darns- 
ford's  seisure ;  and  how  that  woman's  worda  met  with 
such  prompt  obedience,  I  am  at  a  lose  to  understand." 

"  Because  I  spoke  the  truth— and  truth  will  have  its 
way.  1  repeat  my  words,  Allan  Aatell  Beauchamp— 
Edward  Elton,  aa  you  call  rum— is  not  the  murderer  of 
Phil  ip  Conyers.  His  blood  must  be  required  of  Richard 
Dttrneford  and  Thomas  Hudson.  You  are  here  to  do 
justice— let  not  the  guilty  escape :  you  shall  have  proof 
sufficient!"  exclaimed  Martha  Wilford,  undismayed  by 
the  judge*  dignity. 

"  Silence,  woman !"  replied  hia  lordship,  sternly. 
"  Mr.  Carawell,  I  wait  your  answer." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  a  momentary  delay 
whilst  I  consult  with  the  prisoner;  and  permit  me, 
also,  to  apologise  for  the  strange  manner  of  my  witness," 
replied  the  young  man,  respectfully.  "  I  readily  admit 
that  Martha  Wilford  came  uncalled,  but  not  unwished 
lor,  having  sosght  her,  though  in  vain.  Her  accusa- 
tion is,  aa  your  lordship  says,  extraordinary,  only  to 
be  justified  by  its  truth :  but  I,  too,  must  join  in  her 
appeal  for  justice  on  the  guilty,— I  too,  must  request 
your  lordship  to  order  the  arrest  of  Richard  Durnsford 
and  Thomas  Hudson,  falsely  calling  himself  Philip  Con- 
fer*. Had  Martha  Wilford  not  appeared,  I  should  have 
made  the  same  charge  on  my  train  of  evidence  bringing 
me  to  that  point." 

"  I  trust,  Mr.  Carawell,  that  you  are  not  allowing 
your  seal  for  your  client  to  outstrip  your  sense  of  justice 
to  others." 

"  My  lord,  I  can  bring  forward  one  who  saw  the 
murder  committed." 

«  Thst  is  a  lie  1  for  there  waa  no  one  within  sight," 
Bxclaimed  the  highwayman,  quickly,  who,  better  suited 
for  action  than  for  thought,  never  considered,  till  too 
late,  the  admission  of  guilt  his  words  conveyed. 

Neither  these  words,  for  which  Wildfire  could  have 
phot  himself  the  next  moment,  nor  the  wild  glare  of 
Durnsford,  were  lost  on  the  judge,  who  gave  instant 
orders  that  both  should  be  secured. 

«  Mr.  Durnsford,  himself,  will  see  the  propriety  of 
this  detention,  at  least  for  the  present,"  observed  his 
lordship,  with  state!  v  courtesy. 

But  Mr.  Durnsford  was  not  in  a  state  to  acknowledge 
the  judge's  courtesy.  He  had  never  recovered  the 
ihoek  of  the  first  appearance  of  Martha  Wilford,  and 
jer  subsequent  charge  of  the  murder  of  his  old  friend, 
ihe  squire,  not  having  entertained  the  moat  remote  sus- 
picion of  her  knowledge  of  the  fact.    Ha  had  tried  to 


maintain  at  least  outward  composure,  and  had,  for  a 
time,  partly  succeeded ;  but  even  this  was  now  beyond 
his  power.  The  consciousness  of  guilt — the  assembling 
of  the  witnesses  of  his  many  crimes,  all  ready  to  give 
evidence  against  him,  forbade  all  hope  of  escape,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  strength  to  rally.  The  injured 
Beauchamp  waa  come,  it  might  almost  be  said  from  the 
tomb,  to  reveal  his  treachery ;  a  stranger  was  prepared 
to  prove  him  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Conyers — Martha 
Wilford,  the  tool  of  former  years,  deluded  by  her  love 
and  his  deceit  to  wrong,  was  there  as  his  accuser* 
And  of  what  crimes  did  she  not  accuse  him  f  of  what 
crimes  might  she  not  convict  himf  But  would  she 
persist  ?  Was  the  lore  of  her  younger  days  forgotten  I 
— was  there  no  lingering  feeling  of  regard  that  might 
make  her  pause  ere  she  brought  him  to  death  f — no 
feeling  of  shame  that  would  induce  a  concealment  of 
crimes,  in  some  of  which  she  had  borne  apart f  He 
looked  upon  her,  and  he  ceased  to  hope.  Tnere  might 
still  be  regard  in  her  woman's  heart— there  might  be  a 
shrinking  from  the  shame  which  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
events  of  her  early  life  would  fix  upon  herself;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  her  whole  demeanour, 
that  she  was  resolved  to  conquer  that  regard,1— to  brave 
that  shame.  Having  once  determined  on  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  past,  he  knew  her  too  well  to  doubt  her 
carrying  that  determination  into  effect :  she  was  not 
one  to  be  turned  aside  from  her  purpose  when  once 
resolved ;  she  waa  there  in  the  character  of  an  avenger! 

He  thought  of  her  words—"  Onoe,  and  once  only 
shall  we  meet  again  I"  he  remembered  her  fearful  de- 
nunciation, and  he  felt  that  his  doom  waa  sealed.  He 
struggled  against  the  conviction)  he  tried  to  speak- 
to  persuade— to  deprecate :  but  the  words  died  on  his 
lips,  and  he  gasped  for  breath.  A  a;lase  came  over 
hia  eyes |  his  chest  heaved  convulsively;  he  would 
have  waved  away  those  around  him  to  gain  air,  but  the 
band  sank  powerless  by  his  side,  and,  ottering  a  faint 
groan,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  those  behind  him. 

"  He  it  dead !"  said  several. 

"Dead?  and  I  have  done  it!"  exclaimed  Martha 
Wilford,  in  a  voice  so  unearthly— so  unlike  the  tones 
of  the  living  beings  round  her,  that  ber  words  were 
heard  amid  all  the  confusion  caused  by  Durnsford' s 
sudden  illness.  "  This  is  my  doing !"  ahe  continued, 
looking  in  the  direction  where  they  were  bearing  Durns- 
ford from  the  court,  but  speaking  rather  as  if  thinking 
aloud  than  as  if  addressing  others.  "  He  thought  my 
heart  would  fail ;  but  it  has  not  I  And  now  my  task 
is  done!  our  fates  are  sealed, — our  lives  are  linked  in 
bonds  which  none  can  sever :  one  cannot  die,  the  other 
live.  And  I  knew  this,  and  yet  I  did  not  hesitate. 
Now  I  hsve  no  more  to  do  with  life !" 

The  bustle  caused  by  Durnsford's  illness  having  in 
some  degree  subsided,  the  observation  of  the  specta- 
tors, which  had  before  been  divided,  was  now  wholly 
fixed  upon  Martha  Wilford,  all  pressing  forward  to 
gain  a  sight  of  that  singular  woman,  who  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  being  the  object  of  general  remark. 
She  stood  silent  and  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  with  a 
wild  and  painful  gase  on  the  spot  where  she  had  last 
seen  Durnsford,  neither  heeding  nor  answering  the 
questions  addressed  to  her  by  the  judge  and  others, 
till  a  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm  to  lead  her  from  the  court, 
and  the  name  of  Beauchamp  met  her  ear.  She  started 
—looked  vacantly  round,  as  if  unconscious  of  where 
she  was,  till,  meeting  the  prisoner's  look,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  came  full  upon  her  with  a  distinct- 
ness and  a  power  beyond  the  body's  strength  to  bear. 
Pressing  one  hand  upon  her  heart,  aa  if  struck  by  some 
sudden  pain  which  she  struggled  to  subdue  by  the  force 
of  her  strong  will,  with  the  other  ahe  drew  a  packet 
from  her  bosom,  which  she  held  towards  Elton,  speak- 
ing with  difficulty. 

"  Take  this !  I  have  written  here  what  I  feared  my 
strength  might  fail  to  tell :  the  mind  is  strong, — the 
body  is  but  weak.  Forgive  me  all  the  wrong  I  did  to 
you  and  yours." 

She  paused  some  moments,  writhing,  as  it  seemed, 
in  agony  in  the  arms  of  those  who,  seeing  her  stagger, 
stepped  forward  to  support  her.    Even  in  this  her  dying 
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hour  her  pride  was  still  her  muter  passion.  She  knew 
that  the  band  of  deapi  was  on  her— -she  did  not  wiah 
to  lite,  yet  she  atrove  against  her  doom  :  ahe  could  not 
brook  to  be  subdued  even  by  the  Conqueror  of  all. 

After  remaining  for  some  momenta  silent, — van- 
qniahed  by  the  intensity  of  pain — her  face  hid  in  her 
bands— starting  wildly  from  those  who  supported  her, 
—she  extended  her  arms,  exclaiming,  "You  are 
avenged  !  I  come  I  I  come  1" 

The  next  instant  ahe  foil  back  a  corpse,  the  blood 
gushing  from  her  mouth  and  nostrils. 

That  haughty  apirit  was  at  rest — her  earthly  sorrows 
hushed, — Time  passed— eternity  alone  before  her — the 
daya  of  trial  and  probation  over, — her  final  doom  irre- 
vocable. 

She  died  believing  Philip  Conyers  and  Richard 
Durnsford  to  be  dead,— yet  both  lived  j  the  former  to 
follow  the  remains  of  that  erring  woman  to  the  grave, 
the  latter  to  take  his  trial  for  that  crime  for  which  he 
had  hoped  to  see  another  condemned. 

Martha  Wil ford's  sodden  death  waa  a  shock  to  all : 
many  quitted  the  court,  and  the  trial  was  concluded 
as  quickly  as  justice  would  admit,  neither  coonael 
thinking  of  a  display  of  talent. 

Joseph  Wigley,  after  clearing  his  own  character 
from  any  greater  stain  than  an  elopement  with  a  young 
lady  of  a  distant  county,  to  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  attached,  folly  proved  that  the  legacy  had  been 
paid  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  to  Mr.  Conyers 
at  the  Grange,  who  had  only  called  on  his  lawyer 
afterwards  about  the  receipt,  which  had  been  imper- 
fect, and  aome  other  business.  The  box,  guarded 
with  ao  much  care  by  the  deceased,  contained  a  pre- 
sent for  Mabel,  and  to  thia  the  attack  of  Wildfire 
threatened  by  the  laughing  lawyer  referred ;  the  lega- 
cy, Mr.  Staunton  waa  aware,  baving  been  deposited 
in  the  squire's  dressing-room.  Mr.  Conyers  had 
opened  the  box  containing  the  bequest  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  8taunton  and  his  clerk,  and  the  latter 
swore  to  some  of  the  notes  and  jewels,  which  were 
traced  back  to  the  possession  of  Wildfire,  who  had 
disposed  of  them  soon  after  the  murder  at  a  distant 
town. 

Little  did  Mabel  think  that  the  presents  made  her 
by  her  brother,  aa  ahe  supposed,  were  purchased  with 
her  father's  money,  and  given  by  her  father's  mur- 
derer. 

Old  Ned  came  forward  to  depose  that  Dawkina  had 
said  he  would  take  revenge  on  Mr.  Elton  about  Fury ; 
and  had  admitted,  when  drunk,  that  he  had  falsified 
the  messages  from  the  deceased  to  the  prisoner,  and 
again  from  the  priaoner  to  the  deceased ;  aa  also  what 
Elton  bad  said  when  taken. 

A  subsequent  cross-examination  ao  completely  ex- 
posed the  villainy  and  falsehood  of  Dawkina,  that  he 
was  tried  for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  some  months' 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Elton,  in  his  own  name  of  Allan  Beauchamp, 
took  all  the  blame  attached  to  the  violent  letter  to  his 
son  upon  himself;  stated  the  misconception  under 
which  it  had  been  written,  and  expressed  the  deepest 
regret  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Conyers.  To  clear  hia  son 
from  all  suspicion  of  having  intentionally  appeared  un- 
der a  feigned  name,  he  briefly  referred  to  the  events 
of  hia  paat  life ;  thus  corroborating  Martha  Wilford's 
assertion  of  Dumsford's  treachery  to  himself,  produc- 
ing letters  and  papers  which  she  had  sent  to  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  a  few  days  before,  containing  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  her  charges  on  all  material  points. 

But  the  most  important  witness  was  James  Bonham. 
His  conversation  with  Edward  Elton  had  increased 
his  desire  for  a  more  active  life,  and  he  soon  after  left 
Beauchamp  Park  to  seek  his  fortune  with  the  hardly- 
wrung  consent  of  his  parents,  and  the  prediction  of 
Aunt  Judith  that  he  would  bring  trouble  on  himself 
and  those  connected  with  him,—- a  prediction  shortly 
veri6ed.    With  no  absolute  vice  and  an  amiable  dis- 

f>osition,  he  was  deficient  in  moral  firmness,  and  easi- 
y  led  into  error.    The  little  money  he  took  with  him 
»ae  soon  expended, — fortune  is  more  readily  sought 
in  found,— and,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsist- 


ence, he  waa  induced  by  want  and  the  persuasions  of 
a  former  acquaintance  to  connect  himeeif  with  a  band 
of  poachers,  several  of  whom  were  boob  after  sus- 
pected, and  justly,  of  bavins;  been  concerned  in  an 
extensive  burglary.  8hocked  at  the  crime,  in  which 
he  had  taken  no  part,  he  had  resolved  on  aa  immedi- 
ate return  to  Beauchamp  Park,  with  aa  acknowledg- 
ment of  error,  and  submission  to  the  monotony  front 
which  he  had  fled ;  but  thia  prudent  resolution  came 
too  late  to  save  him  from  some  of  the  consequences  of 
his  criminal  weakness.  Known  to  have  been  connect- 
ed with  the  gang,  and  suspected  of  a  participation  in 
the  burglary,  a  warrant  waa  issued  for  hia  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice  was  so 
keen  as  to  compel  him  to  the  utmost  caution.  Pro- 
ceeding warily  on  his  road  homewards  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  be  secreted  himself  in  a  fissure  of  a  quar- 
ry, on  hearing  the  tramping  of  horses.  From  hence  he 
saw  Durnsford  and  Wildfire  rush  out  on  Mr.  Conyers 
from  a  neighbouring  brake,  and  seisins;  his  bridle,  de- 
mand hia  money  j  each  presenting  a  pistol,  though  the 
latter  only  spoke.  He  saw  the  struggle  that  ensued, 
for  the  squire  waa  not  one  to  yield  to  a  lawless  de- 
mand without  resistance.  Finding  his  pistol  would  not 
go  off,  he  struck  Durnsford  such  a  violent  stroke  with 
the  butt-end,  as  to  make  him  let  go  his  hold  and  stag- 
ger in  hia  seat,  besides  loosening  the  string  that  con- 
fined the  crape  upon  hia  face.  The  squire  then  toned 
to  do  the  like  by  Wildfire,  who,  seeing  hie  purpose, 
fired  on  the  instant:  the  squire's  arm  fall,  and  he 
drooped  forward  on  hia  horse?s  neck.  Thoy  dragged 
him  down  and  proceeded  to  search  him ;  bat,  recover- 
ing from  his  first  pain,  he  resisted  with  all  hia  power, 
though  Wildfire  promised  hfo  if  he  would  give  up  his 
money  quietly.  In  the  struggle,  the  crape  fell  frost 
Dumsford's  face,  and  the  squire's  sudden  exclsmatiot 
proved  his  recognition.  There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Give  up  the  legacy,"  said  Wildfire,  who  appeared 
loth  to  take  hia  life. 

"  Ha  1  villains !  waa  it  for  this  t  It  is  safe  in  »v 
cabinet  I"  shouted  the  squire,  triumphing  in  the  thought 
that  they  would  thus  be  thwarted. 

"  There  is  no  alternative,  since  he  knows  me.  It 
must  be  done !"  said  Durnsford. 

"  Do  it  yourself,  then !"  replied  Wildfire,  turning 
away. 

And  Durnsford  did  it!  Hia  kneea  Dressed  on  the 
breast — his  handa  grasped  the  throat  of  his  old  friend, 
till  he  deemed  that  life  waa  quite  extinct.  They  tbea 
searched  the  body,  taking  the  box  and  what  money  he 
had  about  him ;  and  the  young  man  beard  them  arrange 
for  a  visit  to  the  Grange  and  the  squire's  cabinet. 

The  whole  had  passed  so  quickly— the  horror  bad 
come  so  suddenly  before  him,  that  the  hidden  witness 
of  the  crime  waa  scarcely  aware  of  its  being  committed 
before  its  completion  j— and  then  what  could  aa  as- 
armed  stripling  do  against  two  powerful  men  armed 
and  determined  f  One  he  recognized  by  hia  voice  as 
his  cousin,  Thomas  Hudson,  who  cherished  no  good 
will  towards  him,  and  might  consider  his  own  safety 
periled  by  permitting  him  to  live.  He  had  heard  the 
squire  and  Wildfire  both  call  Durnsford  by  his  name; 
and  the  moonlight  streaming  on  his  features  as  he  kneh 
above  hia  victim,  showed  him  too  distinctly  to  admit  • 
doubt  of  his  identity  at  a  future  meeting.  When  the 
murderers  departed,  he  would  have  left  hia  conceal- 
ment for  the  chance  of  assisting  their  victim,  though 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  folly  efiected 
their  purpose;  but  they  talked  of  returning  by  the 
same  road ;  and  not  knowing  the  distance  to  the  Grange, 
he  could  not  calculate  the  probable  time  of  their  re- 
appearance. 

The  clouding  over  of  the  moon  prevented  hia  see* 
ing  that  the  squire  moved ;  and  he  heard  no  gross. 
The  murderers  did  not  return  that  way  j  bat  whea, 
weary  of  waiting,  he  would  have  departed,  he  heard, 
or  fancied  he  heard  voices  in  the  field  above  him,  and 
crouched  more  closely  down,  till  worn  out  with  water- 
ing, he  fell  asleep.  Day  had  dawned  when  he  awoke, 
and,  provoked  at  his  long  sleep,  seeing  the  danger  ts 
one  situated  aa  himself  of  being  found  so  near  a  mar- 
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dered  man,  be  wag  peeping  forth  to  ascertain  if  any 
were  in  sight,  when  Edward  Elton,  whom  he  knew  at 
a  glance,  came  up  the  road  and  approached  the  body. 

Of  what  afterwardi  occurred  he  gave  the  same  ac- 
count as  young  Elton  gave  to  Mr.  Astell,  and  which 
has  been  already  related,  fully  confirming  the  squire's 
friendly  feeling,  and  his  having  confided  Mabel  to  the 
prisoner's  care  and  love. 

When  Dawkins  and  his  companion  pursued  Edward 
Elton,  fearing  a  search  might  be  made  near  the  body, 
he  crept  stealthily  from  his  concealment  and  ran  un- 
observed in  a  contrary  direction.  An  illness  brought 
on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  kept  him  long  at  the  cottage 
of  one  of  the  poachers,  who  sheltered  and  concealed 
him,  and  where  he  still  lingered,  though  sufficiently 
recovered  to  return  home,  fearing  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness in  Elton's  favour  on  his  own  account,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  depart  and  leave  him  to  be  hanged,  which 
appeared  likely  to  be  bis  fate.  James  Bonham,  never 
formed  to  play  the  hero,  was  still  hesitating  how  to 
act,  when  an  accident  having  happened  to  his  chaise 
some  miles  from  the  means  of  repairing  it,  young 
Carswell,  too  eager  and  zealous  to  remain  inactive, 
determined  on  walking  to  the  next  town,  taking  direc- 
tions from  the  post-boy  as  to  a  near  way.  Directions 
are  rarely  very  comprehensible,  and  the  impatient 
barrister  was  soon  at  a  loss,  when,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  poacher's  cottage,  he  hurried  thither  to  obtain 
fresb  explanations. 

In  the  very  pedestrian  tour,  during  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Elton,  he  had  also  been  guided 
over  Beanchamp  Park  by  James  Bonham,  and  now 
called  upon  him  to  become  his  guide  again.  The 
young  man  readily  consented  to  put  him  on  the  road, 
and  learning  why  he  was  so  eager  to  proceed,  gained 
courage  to  reveal  bis  fears  and  difficulties,  gladly  pro- 
mising the  delighted  Carswell  to  give  his  evidence,  on 
being  assured  that  he  should  run  no  peril  in  so  doing ; 
an  assurance  kept  by  the  young  counsel,  who  after- 
wards established  his  innocence  of  any  greater  crime 
than  poaching,  on  account  of  which,  as  he  had  volun- 
tarily deserted  the  gang,  no  charge  was  brought  against 
him.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  evidence  in  Elton's 
favour  which  had  caused  his  friend's  exuberance  of 
spirits  on  their  first  meeting. 

Not  to  weary  with  details,  Carswell's  hope  of  clear- 
ins;  Eltoa  from  the  faintest  suspicion  even  of  guilt  was 
fully  realised.  Mr.  Foster  admitted,  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner,  that  there  must  be  an  acquittal.  The 
jury  pronounced  "  Not  guilty,"  without  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  and  the  judge,  in  a  feeling  address,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  confirm  the  deci- 
sion of  the  jury,  and  declare  that  the  prisoner  left  the 
court  without  the  slightest  stain  on  his  character. 

So  completely  had  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  turned 
in  his  favour,  that  he  was  cheered  as  he  left  the  court; 
—more  loudly  still  on  shaking  hands  with  honest  old 
Ned,  who  drew  bis  coat-sleeve  across  bis  eyes  as  he 
listened  to  his  thanks.  Those  who  were  never  wrong 
asserted  that  they  had  seen  bow  it  would  end  from  the 
very  beginning;  and  others  began  to  qualify  their 
former  decided  opinions.  The  female  portion  of  the 
audience  ever  more  swayed  by  feeling  than  argument, 
and  more  accustomed  to  yield,  changed  sides  at  once, 
with  the  best  possible  grace,  favouring  the  spectators 
with  a  beautiful  mingling  of  smiles  and  tears.  All  who 
had  known  father  or  son  crowded  round  with  congratu- 
lations, which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  received  by  both 
with  a  rather  chilling  courtesy,  when  they  remembered 
that  a  few  hours  before  not  one  had  stood  up  in  their 
favour  but  Mr.  Astell ;  besides  Edward  Elton— or,  as 
we  ought  henceforth  to  call  him,  Allan  Astell  Beau- 
champ — was  impatient  to  seek  Mabel  Conyers,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and 
whose  hand  he  could  now  ask  without  reproach.  She 
had  accompanied  her  brother  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  to 
Stanfield,  in  case  her  evidence  should  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  where  they  bad 
met  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  had  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing the  summons  of  Martha  Wilford  to  embrace  her 
long*mourned  son  and  husband.    Her  testimony  not 


being  required,  she  had  been  snared  the  pain  of  exa- 
mination, and  her  lover  received  her  from  his  mother's 
srms,  weeping  and  agitated,  but  yielding  at  length  to 
bis  gentle  soothings.  * 

Philip  Conyers  truly  mourned  the  death  of  Martha 
Wilford  :  unblessed,  too,  by  a  knowledge  of  his  safety, 
— following  the  body  himself  to  the  grave. 

Young  Carswell  was  in  the  wildest  spirits  at  his 
friend's  acquittal,  and  the  thanks  showered  on  himself 
by  all  who  regarded  Allan  Beauchamp. 

"  There !  my  romance  was  founded  on  fact,  you  see, 
and  is  nearly  completed,"  he  said,  addressing  bis 
friend  and  Mr  Astell.  "  I  have  gained  immortal  honour 
by  my  wisdom,  and  saved  my  client ;  for  remember, 
I  insist  that  it  was  all  my  doing.  The  fate  of  the  lovely 
heroine  alone  remains  undecided.  Shall  I  win  or  re- 
sign her?" 

"  Just  as  yon  please,"  replied  Allan  Beauchamp, 
with  a  happy  smile. 

"  You  coxcomb  I  holding  yourself  so  secure.  I  shall 
consult  the  judge.  Farewell,  for  a  time.  My  love  to- 
the  lovely  Mabel ;  and  I  insist  on  ber  dreaming  of  my 
eloquence :  I  am  by  far  the  more  proper  man  of  the 
two,  if  she  would  but  think  so." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  packet  delivered  by  Martha  Wilford  to  young 
Beauchamp  contained  a  history  of  ber  life,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

"  My  course  is  nearly  run.  He  to  whom  I  clung  as 
my  sole  link  to  life  is  gone !  My  boy !  my  petted  nurs- 
ling, is  no  more  1  Wo  to  him  who  drove  him  forth  on 
the  deep  sea !  wo  to  him  who  sought  his  life  on  land  1 
I  am  his  avenger !  Let  Richard  Durnsford  look  to  it. 
He  who  has  hitherto  been  honoured,  shall  now  be  dis- 
honoured ;  he  who  has  hitherto  wrought  evil  as  he 
willed,  shall  now  have  evil  wrought  on  him.  His 
crimes  shall  be  told  till  the  heart  sicken  at  the  tale. 
Not  one — not  two — not  three;  a  whole  existence  based 
on  guilt — its  close  a  death  of  shame. 

"  And  who  shall  bring  this  death  upon  the  guilty 
one  f  She  who  loved  him  1— she  whom  he  lured  to 
wrong.  Tet  not  for  my  own  injuries  do  I  this.  Had 
he  but  spared  my  gallant  boy,  he  should  have  lived— 
should  have  had  timely  warning  and  have  fled.  He 
spared  not  him  or  his,  and  he  must  die. 

"  No  other  shall  become  his  victim.  I  will  confront 
him  at  the  trial — I  will  proclaim  him  to  the  world  a 
murderer !— the  murderer  of  his  trusting  friend.  I  will 
preserve  the  innocent,  whom  he  would  crush— repair 
to  Beauchamp  and  bis  son  the  wrong  I  did,  and  then  I 
have  no  more  to  do  with  life.  I  am  resolved !— all  shall 
be  told ;  and  lest  the  lips  should  fail  to  tell  the  tale, 
the  hand  shall  trace  the  history  of  crime.  The  body 
worn  by  suffering  may  be  weak— the  mind  shall  waver 
not.  Let  those  who  read  be  warned.  He  who  takes 
one  step  in  crime  can  rarely  choose  where  he  would 
stop. 

"  At  seventeen  I  was  not  as  I  now  am.  Long  years 
of  misery  and  remorse  have  done  their  work,  and  the 
Martha  Wilford  of  her  younger  days,  who  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  flatterers,  reading  her  beauty  in  their  looks, 
would  have  started  had  the  vision  or  her  present  self 
come  up  before  ber.  Misfortunes  fell  upon  our  family, 
and  we  who  bad  been  independent  became  beggars. 
Father,  mother,  brother,  died ;— I  was  alone ! 

"  The  tastes  and  habits  of  my  former  station  made 
poverty  more  galling,  whilst  pride  blighted  the  few 
remaining  flowers  that  might  else  have  blossomed  in 
my  path  of  life. 

"  Richard  Durnsford  had  known  my  parents  and  my* 
self  in  better  times,  and  we  had  ever  thought  him,  what 
the  world  thinks  him  still,  kind  and  honourable.  He 
proposed  my  entering  the  service  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
more  as  an  humble  friend  than  a  mere  servant.  My 
pride  rebelled  at  servitude ;  but  his  uncle  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood— -he  was  often  there,  end  to  have 
me  near  him  was,  I  thought,  the  reason  why  he  urged 
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the  point,  t  guested  not  that  he  meant  I  ahould  become 
his  tool — the  demon  worker  of  bit  will. 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp  waa  in  the  splendour  of  his  good 
fortune.  Friends,  wealth,  and  an  affectionate  and  lovely 
wife  were  his : — he  never  thought  that  he  might  lose 
all  these.  He  gave  to  all  who  asked,  because  it  pained 
him  to  say  No :  he  pitied  new  misfortunes,  but,  not 
self-experienced  in  change,  he  never  guessed  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  those  who  had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  There 
had,  as  yet,  been  no  check  in  his  prosperous  course, 
and  he  could  not  tell  how  a  word-*-a  look — could  gall 
the  poor  and  proud.  He  has  learnt  the  lesson  now- 
let  him  not  forget  it!  He  meant  me  no  unkindness; 
but  he  chafed  and  fretted  me: — he  would  have  given 
to  me,  as  he  gave  to  others,  had  I  stooped  to  ask ;  but 
he  wounded  my  feelings  and  pained,  what  some  called, 
my  presumption. 

"  Of  his  lady  I  would  say  nought  unkind.  If  I  thought 
her  cold,  unfeeling,  then,  refusing  me  the  observances 
which  my  former  station  might  have  obtained,  let  the 
blame  rest  on  my  own  pride  and  the  duplicity  of  Durns- 
ford,  who  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  either ;  wishing,  for 
his  own  views,  that  I  should  hold  myself  aggrieved. 
He  had  never  stipulated  with  Mrs.  Beau  champ  for  those 
privileges  which  he  averred  had  been  readily  conceded; 
and,  too  proud  for  complaints,  which  might  have  set  all 
to  rights,  I  cherished,  in  secret,  unfriendly  feelings  to- 
wards Beaochamp  and  his  wife.  In  my  middling  station 
in  the  household,  I  could  have  no  confidant— no  friend; 
and  Durnsford,  who  niet  me  constantly  in  secret,  ag- 
gravated my  sufferings,  pouring  caustic  into  the  wounds 
which  were  scarcely  bearable  before. 

"  The  young  heir  of  the  Beauchamps  was  commit- 
ted  to  my  care,  and  I  grew  much  attached  to  him,— 
for  even  my  proud  heart  felt  the  want  of  something  to 
love  and  cling  to. 

"Richard  Durnsford  sought  and  won  my  love.  I 
was  to  be  his  bride — but  not  then :— he  was  poor — he 
must  wait  for  his  uncle's  death,  then  hourly  expected, 
whose  favour  he  should  forfeit  by  a  union  with  me. 
The  uncle  lingered ;  I  saw  his  nephew  day  after  day 
—poured  into  his  ears  my  burning  tale  of  fancied 
wrongs— listened  to  his  soothing  words— looked  for 
his  presence,  as  my  only  solace;  —  and  day  after 
day  lie  soothed  and  smiled,  speaking  of  our  future 
union. 

"  He  only  talked  of  love — I  felt  it!— his  words  were 
false — my  feelings  real.  What  matter  how  f— enough 
— his  mastery  was  complete.  His  uncle  died — yet  he 
still  delayed.  I  prayed,  I  implored  him  to  fulfil  his 
vows :  I  had  no  power  to  command,  to  threaten.  Had 
I  revealed  his  falsehood,  as  the  world  stands,  my  por- 
tion bad  been  shame— his  but  the  healing  of  some  idle 
jests.  How  could  the  serving  girl  have  thought  to  wed 
with  one,  a  gentleman  by  birth  T  I  know  not  how,  but 
he  ever  swayed  the  minds  of  men  as  he  desired :  even 
enemies  submitted  to  his  rule,  or  he  turned  their  en- 
mity to  work  his  will.  The  unthinking  profusion  of 
Mr.  Beanchamp  could  not  last  forever,  and  he  became 
embarrassed.  An  enemy,  a  rejected  suitor  of  his  lady's, 
possessed  himself  of  the  power  to  increase  those  em- 
barrassments to  his  ruin— agents  proved  dishonest — 
friends  were  cold — money  which  he  had  lent  could 
not  be  immediately  recovered — and  the  proud  owner 
of  Beauchamp  Park  departed  to  seek  aid  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

"Mrs.  Beanchamp  was  taken  ill — the  heir  looked 
delicate — there  was  supposed  to  be  infection  in  the 
house,  and  I  removed  with  the  boy  to  a  cottage  at 
some  little  distance.  Mrs.  Beauchamp*s  health  im- 
proved, and  her  cousin,  Mabel  Duncombe,  came  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  the  Park,  accompanied  by  her 
harsh  brothers ;  whilst  her  lover,  Mr.  Astell,  was  se- 
creted in  the  neighbourhood,  anxious  to  persuade  her 
to  a  clandestine  union,  to  save  -her  from  a  marriage 
with  Mr.  Conyers,  to  which  her  brothers  were  resolved 
to  force  her.  She  was  beautiful  and  gentle.  I  pitied 
her ! — she  and  her  lover  trusted  me,  and  I  betrayed 
them !  but  not,  at  first,  intentionally. 

"  My  charge  improved  in  health,  but  I  still  remained 
at  the  cottage,  which  allowed  of  more  frequent  visits 


from  Richard  Durnsford.  It  was  then  and  there  that 
he  first  revealed  his  views.  He  hated  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  whose  hand  he  bad  sought,  mot  from  love,  bat 
ambition,  believing  a  false  report  of  her  wealth:  he 
hated  Mr.  Beauchamp,  because  he  had  won  her  love, 
and  -for  personal  slight ;  he  would  have  revenge  oa 
both.  He  had  aided  Mr.  Gamier  in  baying  up  debts 
and  securities,  that  would  enable  him  to  rain  the  ua- 
calculating  Beauchamp ;  he  had  taken  some  part  ia 
the  villainy  of  bis  agents,  and  urged  him  on,  through 
others,  to  increased  extravagance.  I  know  not  how 
all  this  was  done,— I  did  not  understand  the  details; 
but  I  shuddered  and  turned  away,  aa  he  declared  with 
fiendish  triumph  that  he  could,  and  would,  bring  woe 
and  ruin  on  Beanchamp  and  his  wife.  The  information 
which  my  residence  in  the  family  had  enabled  me  to 
afford,  had  greatly  aided  bis  plans  unknown  to  me ;  bat 
now  he  called  upon  me  to  take  an  active  share  in  his 
villainy.  " 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp  waa  to  be  at  Darn«ford*s  home 
on  the  following  day  to  receive  some  money  due  to 
him  from  the  latter,  whence  he  would  proceed  to  the 
Park,  though  not  expected  tfll  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing ;  having  feared  to  Hz  an  earlier  period,  lest  he 
should  disappoint  Ma  wife.  Durnsford  knew  from  me 
that  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  wishing  to  spare  her  husband 
anxiety,  had  never  mentioned  her  illness,  bet  continued 
to  write  when  scarcely  able  to  hold  her  pen,  though 
her  letters  had  necessarily  been  short  and  onfreuuent, 
and,  she  feared,  constrained.  He  knew  that,  fearful 
of  the  violence  of  the  Dencombea,  she  had  concealed 
Mr.  Astell's  attachment  to  her  cousin,  only  known  te 
herself  since  her  husband's  departure ;  he  knew,  toe, 
that,  anxious  to  serve  her  eonain,  which  her  tiuridity 
and  vacillation  rendered  difficult,  and  pitying  her 
lover,  ahe  had  appointed  to  meet  Mr.  Astell  in  a  se- 
cluded part  of  the  grounds,  to  consult  with  him  how 
she  might  best  assist  his  views.  I  was  to  be  there 
with  the  child  to  watch  that  the  fierce  brothers  did  not 
rush  upon  the  lover,  whose  affection  for  their  sister  it 
waa  supposed  they  suspected.  It  was  Darnsfbrd's  plsa 
to  infuse  suspicions  into  Mr.  Beauchamp*e  mind  whea 
he  paid  the  money,  and  send  him  a  note,  aa  from  a 
friend,  warning  him  of  the  intended  meeting.  The 
note  from  Mrs.  Beauchamp  to  Mr.  Astell,  appointnu? 
the  place  of  meeting,  accidentally  picked  op,  aided 
hia  views.  Beanchamp,  proud  and  -sensitive  to  a  high 
degree,  he  felt  convinced  would  proceed  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  and  find  his  jealousy  confirmed.  What 
Durnsford  expected  would  ensue, — whether  some  sad* 
den  burst  of  violence,  some  act  of  rashness  that  would 
oblige  him  to  fly  the  country,  or  subject  him  to  impri- 
sonment, perhaps  death,  I  know  not, — I  did  not  ask ; 
it  was  enough  for  me  that  Durnsford  required  I  should 
continue  within  hearing,— show  I  waa  placed  there  to 
watch,  and,  ahould  Beauchamp  stay  to  listen,  break 
off  the  conference  with  the  alarm  or  intruders,  just  at 
such  a  point  aa  should  confirm  his  suspicions.  What 
was  farther  intended  he  did  not  say ;  but,  probably,  ha 
hoped  for  profit,  aa  well  aa  gratified  revenge,  by  forc- 
ing Beaochamp  to  some  deed  of  violence.  I  say  that 
he  required  me  to  act  this  part,  for  it  waa  more  than  a 
request.  I  started  with  horror  at  the  first  proposal; 
but  he  sneered  as  I  spoke  of  virtue.  None  cere  bow 
K  camo  to  pass :  sufficient  that  be  pleaded  aa  a  lover, 
—persuaded  aa  the  false  one,— vowed  aa  he  had  vowed 
before.  '  Do  this,  and  you  shall  be  my  bride  witbta 
six  months.'  I  listened,  and  I  yielded.  I  knew  no- 
thing of  his  arrangements :  he  had  won  me  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  hia  master ;  but  I  hated  myself 
the  while.  I  could  not  hejr  to  look  upon  the  child 
who  smiled  at  the  destroyer  of  his  parents.  I  naked 
no  questions, — I  did  but  a*  he  told  me. 

"  All  chanced  as  he  desired ;  such  ever  seemed  hit 
fortune.  The  conversation  overheard  by  the  har£htd- 
den  Beauchamp  waa  such  aa  to  confirm  his  belief  of 
his  wife's  love  for  his  friend.  Durnsford  himself,  con- 
cealed by  the  shrubs,  gave  me  the  signal  to  break  ut 
the  meeting.  I  obeyed  ;  -*  the  furious  Benoehamf 
rushed  forward  to  destroy  wire  or  friend ;  bet  a  bruncii 
waa  in  hia  way,  and  he  fell.    Before  he  rose.  Darns- 
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ford  was  at  hit  fide,  talking  of  bailifls  in  the  noose, 
and  urging  him  to  concealment  till  hit  friends  could 
make  tome  arrangement.  He  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing, at  he  always  did,  and  Mr.  Beanchamp  was  leaving 
the  grounds,  when,  teeing  the  child  in  my  arms,  he. 
tore  him  from  me  with  wrathful  imprecations  en  hit 
mother.  I  pleaded— struggled— hot  in  Tain :  a  whis- 
pered threat  from  Durnsford  made  me  yield.  I  was 
U1 :  days  pasted  before  I  left  my  room. 

"  When  I  taw  DemsJbrd  again,  I  questioned  of  my 
charge,  of  hit  beautiful  mother,  of  his  wretched  father. 
Hit  burst  of  triumph  was  appalling  I  The  mother  and 
the  friend  were  for  away,  seeking  the  husband  where 
he  was  not,  deluded  by  feigned  letters  written  by 
Dornsford,  whose  schemes  required  their  absence. 
He  had  taken  care  that  Miss  Duncombe's  brothers 
should  be  warned  of  the  intended  visit  of  Mr.  As  tell, 
who,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Beaochamp'a  prohibition  on  ac- 
count of  the  bailiffs,  unhappily  persisted  in  his  rash 
design,  and  reached  her  dressing  room.  The  Duu- 
combes  rushed  in  upon  him  5  blood  would  have  flowed 
but  for  Mrs.  Beauchamp*s  firmness  and  Miss  Dun- 
combe's subsequent  premise  to  marry  Mr.  Convert, 
who  knew  nothing  of  her  repugnance.  Early  the  next 
morning  a  letter  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Beanohnmp,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of  her  hus- 
band'a  at  his  desire,  requesting  the  presence  of  herself 
and  Mr.  AsteU,  without  a  moment's  demy,  at  an  ob- 
scure village  in  the  North.  They  departed  on  the  in- 
stant ;  the  former  not  even  delaying  to  see  her  child, 
but  confiding  him  to  my  care,— My  care  I  I  had  betray- 
ed all  who  trusted  me  I 

"«  She  will  see  Allan  Beanchamp  and  her  child  no 
more  I  there  are  evil  reports  of  her  fair  fame  I  All  this 
is  my  doing,9  concluded  Durnsford,  triumphantly.  <  We 
are  avenged !» 

"  I  shuddered  at  his  look.  <  And  Allan  Beanchamp 
end  his  boy,  where  are  they  r  I  demanded. 

« f  Dead !  the  deep  waters  flowing  over  them I»  be 
replied  in  a  horrid  whisper,  drawing  closer  as  he  spoke. 
<  This,  too,  is  my  doing  I  we  are  well  avenged  1» 

"  I  started  from  his  touch.  *  Richard  Durnsford, 
speak :  how  came  they  by  their  deaths  f  Is  their  mur- 
der upon  your  soul  V 

"  <  What  if  it  were  V  he  demanded,  with  a  withering 


"  I  was  indeed  his  slave,  the  slave  of  sin,  and  I  was 
silent.    How  dared  I  reprove  f 

"  «  Their  death  was  accidental,*  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

" «  Swear  it! » I  exclaimed  j  <  clear  me  from  the  sin 
of  murder  !> 

"  *  I  do  swear  it !'  he  replied. 

"  I  understood  not  then  the  meaning  of  his  smile. 

"  Beanchamp  Park  has  passed  into  toe  possession  of 
another ;  and  he  showed  a  deed,  signed  by  AllairBeeo- 
champ,  empowering  him  to  receive  all  moneys  due  to 
its  late  owner,  and  antedated  to  aoit  his  purpose. 

"  Mrs.  Beanchamp  returned  from  a  fruitless  search 
to  learn  the  death  of  her  child  and  husband,  and  after 
a  severe  illness  left  the  country.  Shocked  at  the  misery 
of  so  many,  a  misery  inflicted  partly  through  my  means, 
on  recovering  from  a  dangerous  relapse,  I  talked  of 
revealing  the  truth ;  but  the  tempter  came  again  with 
hit  threats  and  bit  rows,  and  I  told  the  tale  be  fabri- 
cated. And  his  vows,  how  were  they  fulfilled  T  He 
delayed,  grew  cold,  then  irritable,  and  at  length  de- 
clared that  I,  should  never  he  hit  bride.  He  would 
have  mocked,  but  he  dared  not.  From  mat  time  bis 
power  over  me  was  gone  j  he  had  dragged  me  down 
to  sin,  but  he  ruled  no  more.  I  couldnot  return  to 
innocence ;  but  I  had  ceased  to  be  his  tool.  Silence 
was  all  that  he  could  hope— it  was  all  he  then  desired  \ 
and  that  I  promised,  if  he  urged  me  not  too  for—if  he 
crossed  not  my  will  in  other  matters.  I  scorned  him, 
and  yet  I  woold  have  given  my  life  for  his.  Had  I 
died,  he  would  have  smiled.  I  knew  this,  and  yet  I 
hated  not.  He  offered  money  to  ensure  mv  secrecy  j 
but  I  refused  it  indignantly,  bidding  him  depart  and 
see  me  no  more.  I  would  owe  him  nothing.  If  I 
•corned  servitude,  I  scorned  him  mote.    I  knew  not 


then  what  I  learned  afterwards,  or  I  might  not  have 
promised  silence. 

"  Durnsford  persuading  the  wretched  Beauchamp  to 
submit  to  his  guidance,  to  avoid  setture  by  the  bailiffs, 
led  him  to  the  cottage  of  my  cousin  Judith  Hudson, 
who,  with  her  husband,  had  lately  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  next  morning; 'Beanchamp  was  in  a 
burning  fever.  Durnsford  desired  not  that  he  should 
live,  as  his  death  would  enable  him  to  repossess  him- 
self of  the  money,  which  he  had  paid,  ana  secure  him 
from  detection j  but  Beanchamp  had  once  shown  kind- 
nest  to  Judith,  who  boldly  withstood  the  evil  purpose 
which  he  intimated,  nursing  the  sick  man  night  and 
day,  though  Durnsford  threatened  to  disclose  what 
would  hang  her  husband,  on  whom  she  doted  despite 
his  harshness  and  his  evil  ways. 

"Mr.  Beanchamp  recovered,  and  influenced  by 
Durnsford,  though  he  guessed  it  not,  resolved  on  retiring 
to  some  distant  and  secluded  spot,  never  again  to  min- 
gle with  his  follow  men, from  whom  he  had  received,  as 
he  believed,  nothing  but  wrong.  His  friend  and  bis  wife 
had  fled  together.  Mr.  Conyem  revnsed  to  pay  a  just 
debt  without  the  production  of  papers  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  produced  ;  whilst  all  his  former  flatterers 
and  parasites  joined  in  the  cry  against  his  profusion  and 
ostentation.  Such  were  the  tales  that  met  hit  ear 
through  Durnsford*  contrivance,  whom  he  never  sue* 
pectod  of  having  deceived  him,  as  well  as  his  wife  and 
friend,  or  of  having  warned  Mr.  Convert  that  he  who 
applied  for  repayment  of  the  money  lent  was  an  im- 
postor. He  fixed  the  time  for  his  departure,  but  re- 
fused to  tell  Durnsford  whither  he  was  going,  and, 
urged  by  his  hostess,  who  seemed  strangely  eager  to 
be  rid  of  him,  departed  with  his  child  earlier  than  he 
had  intended.  Poor  Judith  knew  that  Durnsford,  aided 
by  her  husband,  sought  the  life  of  her  guest  in  order 
to  prevent  detection,  and  to  repossess  himself  of  the 
money*  he  had  paid ;  but,  loving  nor  husband  too  much 
to  reveal  what  might  endanger  his  life,  she  hurried 
Beanchamp  forth  before  the  appointed  time,  hoping 
that  he  might  thus  escape  an  attack.  All  her  pre- 
cautions were  in  vain. 

"  Hastening  to  the  spot  at  which  a  meeting  with  his 
confederate  had  been  arranged,  Durnsford  found  Hud- 
son lying  on  the  ground  a  corpse,  the  warm  blood  still 
trickling  from  the  wound  which  had  canted  his  death. 
Whilst  on  his  way,  he  had  heard  two  shots,  and  seen  a 
horseman  in  the  distance ;  and  his  fears  told  him  that 
from  Beauohamp's  hand  had  the  highwayman  received 
his  death-wouna,  and  that  on  the  highwayman's  horse 
was  Beanchamp  now  seeking  safety  in  flight. 

"  The  slaver  had  been  slain,— the  purposed  victim 
had  escaped.  Durnsford  hurried  on,  tracking  his  foe 
as  he  best  could  by  the  feint  moonlight.  He  traced 
him  to  the  water's  edge,— he  found  the  horse ;  but 
ther  ewas  no  bost  on  the  tranquil  stream.  The  next 
day  articles  were  found  in  the  river  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  late  owner  of  Beauchamp  Park  and 
its  heir:  the  body  of  a  child  was  discovered  some 
days  after;  and  Durnsford  triumphed,  thinking  him- 
self secure,  though  vexed  that  the  money  had  been  lost 
with  its  possessor. 

"For  months  was  Judith  Hudson  a  maniac:  and 
even  now  her  senses  sometimes  wander.  The  fete  ot 
her  husband— the  wild  course  of  her  only  child,  press 
heavily  upon  her  ?  and  a  name—a  likeness  has  power 
to  disturb  her  mind.  Though  cousins,  there  has  been 
little  love  between  us,  yet  would  I  not  bring  death  to 
her  son,  had  he  not  done  evil  to  those  whom  I  vowed 
to  protect. 

"  I  entered  the  service  of  Mrs.  Oonyers.  Her  first 
born  wat  committed  to  my  care,  and  I  vowed  to 
devote  my  life  to  its  welfare,— to  repair  aa  I  best  could 
some  of  the  evil  I  had  done :  but  for  me  there  is  no 
reparation  I  I  must  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the 
curse  of  guilt  upon  me  to  the  last !  I  doted  on  the 
child,  and  he  is  gone  I 

"  My  fondness  for  the  boy  caused  «e  at  one  time 
to  look  on  his  sister  with  jealousy,  an  likely  to  | 


some  of  that  love  and  wealth  which  I  wished  centered 
all  in  bin.    I  refuted  to  be  her  nurse ;  and,  displeased 
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with  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Conyers,  who,  I  wu 
aware,  had  never  cordially  liked  me,  I  left  the  Grange 
toon  after  the  death  of  hia  lady,  and  retired  to  a  cot- 
tage near.  Bat  I  wai  little  separated  from  my  charge 
by  the  removal :  he  came  to  aee  me  every  day.  My 
love  grew  hour  by  hour, — my  pride  softened  towards 
him,  my  will  bent  to  his. 

"Durnsford  now  came  often  to  the  house;  and, 
fearing  that  my  silence  might  not  be  maintained,  he 
again  proffered  money,  which  I  scorned  as  before; 
and  we  then  met  almost  as  strangers— none  guessed 
the  past.  I  marked  him  exasperate  Mr.  Conyers 
against  Mr.  Astell  j  I  noted  him  turning  round  his  un- 
suspicious friend,  and  I  guessed  that  he  meant  him 
barm.  1  bade  him  attempt  no  evil  against  the  father 
of  my  boy  or  the  world  should  know  he  had  sought 
Beaocbamp'a  life.  He  started,  for'  he  knew  not  that 
Judith  had  told  me  all,  and  aware  that  I  would  not  be 
trifled  with,  promised  obedience. 

"  Philip  Conyers  grew  up  rash,  daring  and  high-spi- 
rited. Haughty  to  others,  I  was  gentle  to  him  ;  and 
he  was  uncontrolled.  Generous,  but  quick  of  temper, 
thanks  to  Durnsford's  promptings,  there  was  continual 
bickering  between  him  and  hia  father ;  and,  at  length 
the  boy  resolved  to  depart  and  seek  fortune  for  him- 
self. Not  to  see  him— not  to  hear  his  gladsome  voice 
day  after  day,  month  after  month,  was  making  the 
earth  to  me  as  a  dark  dungeon.  I  argued— I  implored 
—in  vain,— he  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  wiped  away 
my  tears,  talked  of  the  riches  he  would  bring  me  in 
my  old  age,  and  remained  unchanged.  He  left  me  and 
I  regretted  it  the  leas,  since  Durnsford  had  latterly  en- 
gaged him  in  desperate  adventures,  and  had  gained  an 
influence  over  him  that  could  not  be  for  good.  Others 
knew  not  whither  he  had  gone — but  1  knew;  and  the 
ten  milee  I  walked  were  but  as  one  when  I  held  his 
letter  in  my  hand.  I  would  have  died  rather  than  beg 
for  myself,  but  I  begged  for  him,  that  be  might  receive 
an  education  somewhat  fitting  his  birth ;  and  in  the 
sanguine  spirit  of  youth  he  thought  to  repay  me  a 
thousand  fold.  From  the  love  which  he  had  borne  hia 
mother,  Mr.  Astell  gave  all  I  asked,  though  be  knew 
not  for  what,  or  at  least  but  guessed,  for  I  told  none 
where  my  darling  was :  I  wished  none  to  divide  his 
regard  with  me.  I  proposed  other  plans,  but  the  boy 
whom  I  had  reared  had  learned  to  have  his  will : — he 
would  go  on  the  sea,  and  I  waa  forced  to  consent,  and 
arrange  aa  he  wished.  A  distant  relation  of  my  own 
received  him  on  board  his  vessel—*  merchantman — 
for  he  would  not  enter  the  regular  service.  I  cared 
less,  thinking  that  he  would  the  sooner  be  disgusted 
and  eive  up  the  fancy.  Not  so !  his  passion  for  the 
sea  increased;  and  he  made  many  voyages.  How 
have  I  trembled  when  the  storm  waa  sweeping  on ! 
How  have  I  wept  when  the  tempest  raged  around ! 
The  captain  died  and  he  staved  on  shore  for  weeks. 
I  was  with  him— listening  to  his  silver  voice,  and  look- 
ing in  his  face;— and  he  repaid  my  love.  Fearing 
that  Durnsford  would  induce  his  father  to  disinherit 
him,  I  urged  him  to  return  to  the  Grange,  thinking 
that  none  could  resist  hia  frank  and  kindly  manner, 
for  the  world's  discipline  had  done  him  good.  Feeling 
that  he  had  been  fro  ward,  he  bad  long  wished  to  see 
his  lather,  and  wrote  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  per- 
mission to  return  after  his  next  voyage,  on  which  he 
was  to  depart  in  a  few  days  with  a  new  captain.  No 
answerwas  returned.  Could  not  Richard  Durnsford  tell 
us  why  f  He  nailed,  and  I  returned  to  Ran  ford  ;  his 
•hip  was  driven  back— obliged  to  refit— and  having  no- 
thing else  to  do,  he  took  an  excursion  into  the  country. 
It  was  then  that  he  thwarted  Thomas  Hudson  in  some 
purposed  rudeness  towards  a  village  girl,  never  guess- 
ing him  to  be  4e  noted  Wildfire.  A  few  days  after, 
he  was  attacked  by  two  highwaymen ;  not  for  gold,  aa, 
being  unarmed,  he  gave  up  his  purse  at  once,  but  for 
hire  and  revenge ;  and  he  would  have  been  their  vic- 
tim, had  not  Allan  Beauchamp,  known  as  Edward 
Elton,  come  to  his  aid,  fighting  so  boldly  that  the  baf- 
fled ruffians  were  beaten  off;  but  not  before  Philip  had 
recognised  in  one  the  man  whom  he  had  crossed.  He 
i  me  this,  and  the  after-kindness  of  his  preserver, 


with  some  remarks  on  the  churlishness  of  his  new 
friend's  father ;  but  I  dreamt  not  of  whom  he  spoke 
under  the  name  of  Elton.  He  added  that  he  must  sail 
the  next  day,  but  would  come  to  Ranford  immediately 
on  his  return,  to  try  what  his  presence  might  effect 
with  his  father. 

"Mabel  Cony  era  came  back  to  her  Other's  house.  She 
looked  on  me  with  dread,  aa  others  did ;  but  I  forgave 
her,  for  her  likeness  to  her  mother,  and  her  kind  men- 
tion of  her  absent  brother.  I  resolved  to  guard  her 
too ;  and  I  saw  that  she  would  need  my  care,  for  Durns- 
ford had  his  eye  upon  her  for  his  bride.  I  could  read 
it  in  his  softened  tone— in  his  admiring  look— though 
none  beside  suspected  it.  Aa  act  of  humanity  brought 
Bid  ward  Elton  before  me :  hia  presence  called  up  visions 
of  the  past.  I  thought  of  what  my  boy  had  written  of 
him  and  of  his  father— I  looked  more  keenl j,  and  I 
knew  him,  from  a  alight  mark,  aa  the  babe  whose  slum- 
bers I  had  watched,  whose  parents  I  had  wronged. 
How  did  I  rejoice  that  Beauchamp  and  hia  son  had  not 
perished  in  the  waters !  The  thought  that  I  had  caused 
their  death  no  longer  crushed  my  spirit — I  was  not  a 
murderess.  I  marked  young  Beaocbamp's  love  for 
Mabel  Conyers,  and  warned  them  of  their  danger.  I 
knew  Durnsford  would  cross  that  love— end  ho  has 
crossed  it— but  the  maiden  never  will  be  his.  The 
murderer  shall  not  wed  with  the  pure— the  fierce  wolf 
mate  with  the  gentle  lamb.  Time  passed— my  boy 
came  not,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  seek  him  early  on 
the  morrow.  I  could  not  rest  in  my  chamber,  and  I 
went  out  into  the  calm  moonlight;  and  the  stillness  of 
the  night  was  a  reproof  to  my  restless  spirit.  All  could 
find  rest  but  me,  I  thought.  The  birds  were  roosting 
in  the  trees — the  flowers  had  folded  up  their  leaves— 
and  the  stars  looked  down  from  their  gray  borne  with  a 
sweet  and  peaceful  smile ;  but  I  was  to  know  no  rest 
again — I  should  smile  no  more !  Tet  all  beside  slept 
not— the  murderer  was  abroad !  Horsemen  came  speed- 
ing down  the  narrow  lane  bounding  my  little  garden, 
and  I  glanced  through  the  boughs  to  see  who  came 
that  lonely  way  at  such  an  hour.  There  were  rough 
stones  in  the  road,  and  the  first  horse  stumbled. 

"  ( Confound  the  brute !  does  he  see  the  ■quire* 
ghost  V  exclaimed  his  rider,  reining  him  sharply  op. 

" «  Hush !  you  may  be  overheard,  and  our  plan 
thwarted,'  replied  a  voice  I  should  have  known  among 
a  million.  Had  I  not  a  cause  to  know  f  It  was  Richard 
Durnsford's ! 

"  « A  fool's  plan— and  a  fool's  deed,  too!  You 
should  have  learned  that  the  money  waa  left  at  the 
Grunge.  It  is  the  blackest  set  I  have  had  hand  in,' 
answered  the  first  speaker,  sharply,  and  on  they  swept 
beyond  my  hearing. 

"  I  marveled  on  what  evil  deed  he  who  had  led  me 
into  sin  had  been  employed ;  and  then  I  thought  of  all 
the  past;  and  there  I  stood  as  when  he  passed  before 
me,  the  gentle  breexe  cooling  my  burning  brow. 
Awhile,  and  the  same  wild  clatter  came  again,  break- 
ing the  stillness  of  the  night;  and  again  the  horsemen 
speeded  past.  I  looked  upon  them;  but  I  saw  not 
their  faces,  for  a  black  mask  was  on  them  both. 

"  The  morning  dawned,  and  I  went  on  my  lonely 
way  to  seek  Philip  Conyers,  the  child  of  my  affection. 
I  reached  the  port  from  whence  his  ship,  the  New- 
foundland, had  sailed.  She  had  not  returned— she 
never  would  return  1  Part  of  her  wreck  had  been 
picked  up  on  the  open  sea,  but  none  had  heard  of  her 
crew ;  and  it  was  said  that  all  had  perished.  I  abed 
no  tears— I  have  abed  none  since— but  I  felt  that  the 
death-stroke  had  been  given,  though  I  might  linger 
for  awhile. 

"  For  days  I  sat  on  the  shore,  looking  over  the  rest- 
less waves  with  a  wild  hope  that  they  would  restore 
my  boy  t  but  he  came  not— save  in  my  sleep— some- 
times as  in  his  childhood— sometimes  aa  when  I  had 
seen  him  last— but  oftener  with  his  dark  curia  drip- 

Ping,  tangled  with  aea  weed,  and  his  bright  eyea  glased, 
hated  the  sea,  and  yet  I  loved  it.    It  had  caused  his 
death',  but  it  had  given  him  a  grave. 

«  The  rumour  came  that  Mr.  Convere  had  been  mur- 
dered on  the  night  before  I  left  my  boms,  that  Edward 
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Elton  wit  to  take  hit  trial  for  the  crime,  and  that 
young  Philip  Conyers  had  returned,  and  waa  residing 
at  tan  Orange. 

"  I  tarried  not  by  night  or  day,  ao  nraeh  I  longed  to 
see  my  boy  before  I  died.  I  hoped  he  had  be 
tared.  Better  never  to  have  felt  the  hope,  whoae 
crushing  left  me  still  more  desolate.  He  who  resided 
at  the  Change  waa  not  Philip  Conyers,  bat  Thomas 
Hudson.  I  knew  him  from  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time;  and  Darns- 
ford  knew  him  better  still,  and  yet  he  owned  him  for 
the  heir.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  I  convinced  of 
my  boy's  death.  If  nnaasnred  of  this,  Durnsford  had 
not  set  np  or  owned  this  puppet,  nor  had  he  dared  to 
do  so  even  then,  had  he  believed  that  I  still  lived. 
Here  were  fresh  guilt  and  fraud.  Mabel  Conyers  too 
had  fled— fled  to  avoid  her  guardian's  suit;  for  this,  at 
least,  was  true.  Her  father  had  been  murdered,  and 
on  that  very  night  when  those  two  horsemen  passed 
before  me :  they  were  the  murderers !  Tet  Edward 
Elton  would  be  tried— might  be  condemned.  No  1  I 
resolved  to  save  him— the  guilty  should  not  always 
triumph— the  innocent  should  be  avenged!  But  for 
Durnsford,  my  boy  had  never  left  the  Grange—had 
never  slept  beneath  the  sea.  Yet  I  would  not  reveal 
his  crimes  till  I  had  spoken  to  him  once  again.  I 
would  probe  him  with  my  questions.  If  he  showed 
repentance,  if  he  disavowed  his  puppet,  he  should 
have  time  to  flee :  if  not,  then  he  must  die !  He  had 
been  warned  to  cease  from  evil,  and  must  abide  the 
consequence  of  crime. 

"  I  visited  the  Grange  for  the  first  time  for  many 
tears.  I  saw  Duntsford's  start  when  I  stood  before 
him :  he  had  believed  me  dead,  as  many  bad  reported, 
from  my  absence.  I  questioned  him  j— he  persevered 
in  crime;  he  mocked  my  sorrow  and  my  love:  his 
doom  is  sealed  1 

"  Last  night  a  gladdening  dream  came  to  my  worn- 
down  spirit.  I  saw  my  boy  in  his  father's  hall,  and 
well  I  thought  the  place  befitted  him:  I  saw  Beau- 
champ  and  his  lady  standing  together,  looking  on  each 
other,  as  they  had  done  in  their  young  days.  I  saw 
their  son  with  the  hand  of  Mabel  Conyers  held  in  his, 
he  looking  upon  her,  she  looking  down ;  and  this  they 
said  had  been  my  doing.  I  strove  to  join  them,  but  a 
wide,  deep  chasm  stretched  between :  they  called  me, 
but  I  could  not  pass  to  them— they  could  not  come  to 


"  There  are  dark  visions  crowding  on  my  mind, 
mysterious  and  gloomy  thoughts  that  will  not  be  re- 
pelled. A  horrid  dread  hangs  over  me.  I  fear,  who 
never  feared  before.  Can  these  things  be  the  shadows 
of  quick  coming  death  f  I  would  fain  pray ;  but  lowly 
words  are  strangers  to  my  tongue.  Away!  away)  I 
will  not  thus  be  conquered,— I  will  go  forth  and 
avenge  my  boy." 

Here  closed  the  history  of  the  life  of  Martha  Wil- 
fbrd,  the  abruptness  and  occasional  incoherence  of 
the  writer  leaving  it  doubtful  whether- her  belief  in  tho 
reported  loss  of  Philip  Conyers,  on  whom  she  had  so 
doted,  and  her  resolution  of  revealing  the  Crimea  of 
Durnsford,  which  must  bring  death  to  him  and  shame 
to  her,  had  not  in  some  degree  affected  her  intel- 
lects. 

From  youth  to  age  pride  bad  been  her  besetting  sin : 
even  at  the  last  she  writhed  under  a  proud  remorse, 
instead  of  bowing  in  humble  penitence.  She— she 
alone  must  repair  to  man  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done;  she  must  avenge  the  innocent.    8he  was  too 

f>roud  to  bend  before  her  Maker— too  haughty  to 
eave  vengeance  to  another,  though  that  other  were 
the  Almighty.  She  thought  only  of  sin  as  an  offence 
against  man,  not  aa  rebellion  against  a  just  and  holy 
God. 

Though  the  outward  cover  of  the  packet  waa  direct- 
ed to  Edward  Elton,  the  contents  seemed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  no  one  in  particular,  appearing  rather  a 
sudden  outburst  of  passionate  remorse  to  ease  her  own 
mind,  than  a  calm  confession  to  serve  or  enlighten 


another.  Probably  she  had  been  undecided  aa  to  whom 
to  confide  it,  until  after  its  conclusion. 

Some  remnant  of  her  early  love  for  Durnsford  had 
evidently  lingered  to  the  last,  proving  her  punishment, 
as  she  bad  said. 

The  Newfoundland  had  been  wrecked  as  supposed, 
but  Philip  Conyers  and  two  of  the  crew,  after  suffering 
many  hardships  whilst  tossing  about  in  a  small  boat 
without  sail  or  oar,  and  nearly  destitute  of  provisions, 
were  at  length  picked  op  by  a  whaler  on  her  outward 
voyage,  on  board  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
till  the  close  of  the  whaling  season,  no  opportunity 
offering  of  an  earlier  return  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Richaid  DuxjrsroM>  and  Thomas  Hudson  were  in- 
dicted at  the  same  assises  for  the  murder  of  Philip 
Conyers.  Had  this  charge  not  been  proved,  several 
others  would  have  been  brought  against  them,  besides 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  young  heir  of  the  Grange. 
Wildfire's  exploits  had  been  too  daring  and  too  nu- 
merous to  leave  him,  if  once  identified,  a  chance  of 
escape;  he  therefore  took  little  trouble  to  provide 
a  defence ;  and  as  Carswell  did  not  carry  into  effect 
his  laughing -proposition  of  getting  off  a  second  mur- 
derer at  the  same  assises,  his  fate  was  soon  decided. 
The  jury,  without  retiring,  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
"guilty"  against  both  prisoners,  and  the  judge  left 
them  for  execution. 

Edward  Elton's  trial  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Con- 
yers was  the  first  cause  tried  at  those  assises;  that  of 
Richard  Durnsford  and  Thomas  Hudson,  for  the  same 
offence,  was  the  last. 

Durnsford,  though  not  sufficiently  ill  to  require  a 
postponement  of  the  trial,  never  recovered  the  shock 
of  Martha  Wilford's  appearing  against  him,  and  ex- 
posing the  villainy  of  hie  past  life.  At  times  be  tried 
to  rally  and  delude  those  around  him  into  a  belief  of 
bis  innocence,  but  he  himself  felt  the  feebleness  of  bis 
attempts,  though  even  to  the  last,  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  he  called  himself  an  injured  man,  unjustly 
condemned,  thus  endeavouring  to  excuse  the  weakness 
and  terror  which  he  showed.  He  sought  to  deceive 
with  his  dying  breath ;  his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie ;  hia 
earthly  course  a  course  of  wickedness ;  a  sinful  thirst 
for  gam.  The  only  spark  of  better  feeling  which  he 
exhibited  was  his  pleasure  on  hearing  that  Mabel  had 
escaped ;  but  this  was  overpowered  by  his  sudden, 
though  almost  instantly  checked,  burst  of  fory,  on  learn- 
ing that  her  brother  also  lived.  Martha  Wilford's  sudden 
death,  and  his  obstinate  silence,  or  deluding  assertions, 
left  much  of  the  past  a  mystery.  His  crimes  were  evi- 
dent to  all,  but  the  skilful  machinery  by  which  they  hsd 
been  effected  was  not  so  apparent.  « None  knew,  for  he 
told  not,  his  course  of  crime ;  whether  he  had  been  led 
on  step  by  step,  or  had  plunged  at  once  into  its  depth. 
The  highwayman  retained  his  bold,  frank  manner :  he 
had  counted  upon  death,  and  if  it  must  come,  it  most. 
He  always  spoke  with  regret  of  the  squire's  murder, 
saying  he  knew  whilst  it  was  doing  that  some  evil  would 
come  of  it.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  chaplain- 
boasted  of  bis  bold  exploits  and  hair-breadth  escapee 
—mocked  at  Durnafora's  pusillanimity,  and  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  reckless  and  impenitent.  The  news  of  her 
son's  condemnation  was  incautiously  communicated  to 
his  mother.  For  a  moment  she  stared  wildly  on  the 
speaker,  muttered—"  I  knew  it  would  be  so ;»  and, 
sinking  back  in  her  chair,  was  dead  before  assistance 
could  be  procured. 

The  papers  sent  by  Martha  Wilfbrd,  and  which  none 
knew  how  she  had  obtained,  unknowv  to  Durnsford, 
would  have  enabled  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  recover  much 
of  bis  property :  but  their  production  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  far  as  respected  Beauchamp  Park.  Mr.  Gamier 
having  seen  his  family  die  off,  one  by  one,  and  pining 
away  himself  under  a  painful  and  incurable  disease, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  re-appearance  of,  Beauchamp 
and  hia  son,  than  he  made  over  to  the  former  tho  greater 
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part  of  hit  lam  possessions,  praying  hit  forgiveness 
For  the  evil  he  had  done. 

"  How  have  I  deserved  these  blessings  T  How  shall 
I  prove  my  gratitude  for  them  J"  said  Mr.  Bcanchamp, 
pressing  his  wife's  hand  as  he  looked  out  over  the  park 
from  his  former  dressing-room.  "  This  sudden  burst 
of  happiness  is  more  than  I  oan  bear ;  it  bows  me  to 
the  earth — it  makes  me  feel  my  otter  wortblessness.  I 
was  no  careful  steward  of  the  blessings  lent  me  in  my 
early  days :  and  yet  I  murmured  and  turned  rebel  when 
I  lost  them.  They  are  restored,  and  now  I  feel  my  sin. 
Who  drove  me  from  my  earthly  paradise  f— myeelF-my 
pride — my  craving  after  man's  applause— my  heedless- 
ness of  Him  who  gave  this  good.  These  were  the  flam- 
ing swords  that  drove  me  forth.  And  now  my  home, 
—my  friend,— my  wi/e,— all! — all  restored !  How  shall 
I  show  my  love  and  gratitude  ?  How  keep  an  humble 
heart,  without  which  wealth  is  but  a  snare !" 

The  marriage  of  Allan  Beaoohamp  with  Mabel  Cen- 

Jers  was  fixed  to  take  place  toon  after  the  expiration  of 
er  mourning  for  her  father :  her  brother,  when  asked 
to  bestow  her  on  his  friend,  guyly  protesting  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  resign  her  guardianship,  having  had 
foil  proof  of  her  talents  for  elopements:  and  yet  he 
sighed  as  he  concluded,  for  her  gentle  love  had  so  won 
his  affection  that  he  felt  the  Orange  would  be  lonely 
without  her  smiles,  and  silver  tones.  If  they  had  none 
of  the  remembrances  of  early  childhood  to  bind  them 
to  each  other,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  first  met,  and  their  orphan  state,  the  last  of  a 
noble  race,  had  compensated  for  their  absence.  In  his 
affection  he  would  have  increased  her  portion,  bnt 
neither  the  lover  nor  his  father  weald  hear  of  it :  on 
the  contrary,  knowing  that  the  Orange  bad  many  in- 
cumbrances, they  declined  reciving  anything  with  Mabel 
beyond  her  bridal  outfit,  leaving  it  to  Mrs.  Beaocbamp, 
who  had  long  since  established  her  influence  over  him, 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  measure.    He  exclaimed  and 

Srotested  ;  bnt  Mabel's  caresses,  and  the  tears  in  Mrs. 
eauchamp'a  eyes,  as  she  spoke  of  her  love  for  bit 
mother,  declaring  that  she  looked  on  him  as  a  second 
ton,  won  him  to  submission.  As  for  Mabel,  the  only 
thought  of  money  as  a  means  to  make  others  happy  ; 
but  that  poverty  or  riches  could  increase  or  lessen 
affection,  was  a  fact  that  she  could  never  believe. 

"  I  do  not  quite  like  your  taking  no  portion  to  your 
husband:  with  his  great  wealth,  Allan  Beauchamp  may 
despise  you  for  it  hereafter,"  remarked  her  brother. 

"  Now,  shame  on  you,  Philip,  to  think  that  Allan 
Beauchamp  could  ever  be  so  ungenerous  I  Does  he 
not  prise  me  more  than  gold  7" 

"  You  are  a  most  incorrigible  simpleton,"  replied 
her  brother,  kissing  her  glowing  cheek.  "  It  is  a  duty 
in  your  friends  to  take  charge  of  your  gold ;  for  you 
will  never  learn  how  the  world  values  it." 

The  Beauchamps  did  not  despise  Mabel  for  bringing 
no  portion ;  they  loved  her  too  well  to  have  such  a 
thought ;  or,  had  they  desired  wealth,  Mr.  Aslell  de- 
clared his  intention,  after  freeing  the  Grange  of  its  re- 
maining incumbrances,  to  divide  his  property  between 
Mabel  and  his  god-son. 

"  No  remonstrance,  and  no  thanks,"  he  said,  "  ex- 
cept from  Mabel ;  she  values  my  regard  as  she  should, 
more  than  my  gold  ;  and  her  voice  has  the  spell  of  me- 
mory,—my  love  for  the  dead  is  now  transferred  to  the 
living." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  the  settlements  will  be  down  in 
time  t"  asked  Allan  Beauchamp  of  Charles  Carswell, 
as  they  stood  together  with  Philip  Convert  in  the  library 
at  Astell  Court,  a  few  days  before  that  filed  for  the 
wedding. 

"  Bless  me  I  don't  be  so  impatient,  man;  I  verily 
believe  yon  grudge  me  my  few  holidays,  lest,  not  being 
at  my  father's  elbow,  the  deeds  should  be  delayed  one 
little  hour.  Oh,  Miss  Conyers  I  I  pity  you  the  being 
condemned  to  a  union  with  such  an  impatient  spirit  as 
Allan  Beauchamp.  You  had  much  better  have  had 
me,"  he  continued,  addressing  that  young  lady  at  she 
entered  the  room  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and 
their  host.    "Ian  half-inclined  to  be  magnanimous 


and  offer  again,  only  you  laugh' to  mischievously,  in- 
stead of  blushing,  as  you  can  to  prettily." 

"  What  it  the  matter  T"  atked  Mabel,  looking  up  in 
his  faoe  with  her  own  sweet  smiles. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  indeed  f  why  that  impatient 
wretch  wants  to  send  me  bank  to  town  to  hurry  .the 
settlements.  The  poor  clerks  are  nearly  worried  out 
of  their  lives  as  it  m,  not  having  had  a  full  night's  rest 
for  the  last  month;  whilst  the  names  of  Cenyere  and 
Beauchamp  are  become  at  hateful  in  their  ears  as  the 
name  of  the  Evil  One  to  the  holy.  To  let  you  into  a 
secret  which  I  should  intrust  to  no  one  else,  he  is  tho- 
roughly weary^f  playing  the  lover." 

"  Is  he  ?»  replied  Mabel,  with  one  of  those  blushes 
some  thought  so  beautiful. 

"  Yes,  he  is,  notwithstanding  your  incredulous  tone. 
Why  else  should  he  be  in  soon  a  hurry  to  throw  off  the 
character  f  I  warn  you  to  have  all  your  blonde,  and 
point,  and  muslin,  and  game,— you  tee  I  know  all 
about  it,— ready  the  tight  before  s  there  will  scarcely 
be  time  in  the  morning  even  to  put  on  becoming  looks, 
for  he  will  certainly  have  us  til  prepared  by  five  at  the 
latest;  and  should  the  settlements  be  by  any  chance 
delayed—" 

"He  will  persuade  the  lady  to  elope  with  him, 
knowing  her  taste  for  such  adventures*— carrying  off 
young  gentlemen,  whether  they  will  or  no/'  interposed 
her  brother, 

"  Shame  upon  you  all !  I  shall  take  Mabel  under  my 
protection,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  Yon  admire  her 
blushes  so  much  that  you  make  it  your  pleasure  to 
awaken  them,  without  any  pity  for  her  confusion." 

"  Not  me,  my  dear  mother!  You  do  not  aocuse  me 
of  this?"  said  her  son. 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  observed  Carswell;  "you  never 
blush  at  anything  that  Allan  Beauchamp  nays ;  do  you, 
Miss  Conyers  T" 

"  I  can  never  be  angry  with  anything  that  Mr.  Cars- 
well  says." 

"  I  am  disarmed,  Miss  Conyers !— dumb !" 

"  For  how  long  f "  asked  his  friend  mischievously. 

"  Till  you  provoke  me  past  endurance ;  to,  have  a 
care!" 

"  If  you  take  all  the  ill-used  under  yov  protection, 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  vou  certainly  ought  to  extend  that 
protection  to  me ;  for  I  do  maintain  that  I  have  received 
infamous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  more  than  one,— 
the  greatest  delinquent,  my  demure  little  sister,"  said 
Philip  Conyers.  "  I  engage  in  a  perilous  adventure, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  young  damsel,  in  the  moot  disinte- 
rested manner  imaginable ;  I  gallop  at  her  desire  ia  a 
style  fitting  none  but  the  wild  huntsman  of  other 
lands ;  I  carry  her  down  a  precipitous  rock ;  I  buffet 
with  the  waves  to  bring  her  a  boat ;  I  guard  her  on  the 
water;  I  escort  her  on  the  land;  in  short, I  perform  all 
the  duties  of  a  knight-errant ;  and  just  as  I  nave  made 
up  toy  mind  to  the  propriety,  nay,  absolute  necessity, 
of  falling  in  love  with  my  fair  charge,  and  claiming  her 
hand  as  my  reward,  lo !  the  declares  herself  to  be  say 
sister.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  canons,  I  transfer 
my  affections  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  thinking  from  the 
appearance  of  her  husband,  that  he  cannot  long  sur- 
vive. No  sooner  have  I  done  this,  than  that  husband 
drinks  of  the  elixir  of  life,  and  becomes  young  again  on 
the  instant,  purely  to  annoy  me." 

"  Yes,  Beauchamp  is  a  different  person  from  Eltoa ; 
he  has  drunk  of  the  elixir  of  life— happiness  I  and, 
with  the  blessing 
years,"  observed  t" 
young  man's  sally. 

"  Ah,  air,  I  thought  so.  Then,  my  friend,  to  prove 
hit  regard,  carries  off  my  little  Mabel,  leaving  me  a 
lonely  bachelor.  I  know  nothing  but  persuading  ths 
pretty  Susan  Wickam  to  take  me  instead  of  Ralph 
Preston :  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  beta 
his  substitute." 

"  I  doubt  your  power  of  persuading  her  to  that,1' 
observed  bis  sister. 

"  You  are  rude,  Mabel.  What  I  you  think  her  u 
great  a  simpleton  as  yourself,  rating  love  higher  than 
gold  f    I  really  am  a  very  ill-used  maaf- 


l  of  Heaven,  hopes  to  live  many 
that  gentleman,  with  a  smile  at  the 
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have  me.  Ton  most  take  my  deplorable  case  into 
consideration,  and  provide  a  remedy,  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ." 

"  Certainly  yonra  if  a  mott  melancholy  case,  and  I 
must  do  my  best.  I  have  nine  marriageable  cousins, 
—yon  shall  have  your  choice :  the  laws  of  the  land 
forbid,  or  yon  should  hare  them  all,  so  much  do  I  feel 
for  you.M  # 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  joining  in  the  general 
laugh. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  for  me,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  T" 
asked  young  Carswell ;  "  Miss  Conyers  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  me,  despite  all  my  wit  and  wisdom. 
Will  you  give  me  the  second  choice  of  your  nine  mar- 
riageable cousins  V* 

"  I  really  cannot  promise  that,  till  you  become  more 
grave  and  steady.  It  would  go  against  my  conscience 
to  recommend  yon  as  you  are." 

"  Grave  and  steady  f  out  upon  such  slander.  I  will 
carry  off  one  of  the  nine  cousins  from  mere  spite.  It 
is  very  odd  that  no  one  gives  me  credit  for  gravity  and 
steadiness ;  all  describing  me  as  a  harum-scarum,  and 
let  others  go  blame-free.  I  did  not  risk  my  life  by 
running  off  with  a  beautiful  girl  whom  I  bad  never  seen 
before,  and  on  another  man's  horse  too,  aa  some  one 
else  did.  Itried  to  persuade  Ralph  Preston  to  prose- 
cute for  horse-stealing  j  but  Susan  prevailed  on  him  to 
hush  up  the  matter,  on  the  promise  of  double  the  value 
being  paid  for  the  animal, — being  married  the  same 
day  aa  Miss  Conyers, — and  other  trifles,  such  as  the 
wedding  dress  and  dinner,  and  a  snug  farm  in  expect- 
ancy. If  this  is  not  compounding  of  felony,  I  do  not 
know  what  isl  But  I  despise  all  your  malice  1  Tou 
shall  see  me  a  judge  yet, — all  gravity  and  decorum." 

" '  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment  1' "  exclaimed 
the  lover,  and  the  brother,  in  a  breath. 

Philip  Conyers  did  not  find  the  Grange  as  lonely  as 
he  had  expected ;  perhaps  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
be  rarely  spent  a  day  there  without  seeing  Mabel,  who 
still  smiled  upon  him  her  own  sweet  happy  smile,  that 
said  so  much ;  showing  him  an  undivided  interest,  when 
Allan  Beauchamp  was  not  present  ;  then,  he  knew,  he 
must  submit  to  be  only  second. 

"  I  declare  I  must  marry  I  Who  would  not  be  so 
smiled  on  P'  was  his  exclamation  to  his  brother-in-law 
as  Mabel  turned  from  him  to  welcome  her  husband. 

At  first,  there  was  some  talk  of  Allan  Beauchamp 
and  his  gentle  bride  having  an  establishment  of  their 
own ;  but  the  idea  was  soon  abandoned,  as  useless  and 
extravagant.  The  owners  of  Beauchamp  Park,  the 
Grange,  and  Astell  Court,  all  (bund  good  and  sufficient 


reason  for  insisting  on  the  presence  of  Mabel,  the 
petted  child  of  all,  retaining  through  life  her  trust  in 
those  she  loved,  her  simple  faith,  her  single-hearted- 
ness ;  and,  where  she  was,  the  others  crowded  round. 

Old  Ned  was  sorely  pusxled  for  a  time  as  to  whose 
service  he  should  enter.  "  He  had  lived  at  the  Grange, 
and  with  a  Conyers,  boy  and  man,  forty  years;  and  lie 
loved  the  old  place;  and  he  had  carried  Master  Philip 
as  a  baby,  and  taught  him  to  ride :  but  then  he  was  so 
fond  of  Miss  Mabel,  and  she  was  so  pretty,  and  so 
gentle,  and  so  sweet-spoken ;  and  he  did  so  like  Mas- 
ter Elton,  as  he  still  often  called  him,  who  promised 
that  he  should  be  head-ffroom,  and  have  the  whole 
charge  of  Fury ;  and  somehow  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  dumb  creature!"  Young  Carswell,  after  much 
merriment  at  learning  his  perplexity,  and  bewildering 
him  still  more  by  arguments  on  both  sides,  decided 
him  on  taking  service  with  Allan  Beauchamp,  or  rather 
his  bride  ;  declaring  that  any  other  choice  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  lady ;  but  the  honest  fellow  was  at  the 
height  of  his  felicity  when  the  perambulating  house- 
hold of  his  master  was  settled  for  a  time  at  the  Grange. 
Fury  was  still  his  pride ;  and  an  exploit  of  the  animal 
at  a  future  period  made  him  consider  his  sagacity  as 
little  less  than  his  own,  and  greater  than  that  of  some 
others.  Dawkius  had  not  been  frightened  from  evil 
deeds  by  bis  imprisonment.  With  admirable  dexterity 
he  contrived  to  steal  Fury,  though  under  double-lock 
and  key ;  "  but  the  animal  could  not  bide  him,"  old 
Ned  said :  certain  it  is,  that  he  threw  him,  and  then 
galloped  back  to  his  stable,  neighing  till  he  was  re- 
admitted. Dawkins  was  so  injured  by  the  fall  as  to 
die  soon  after;  and  the  only  unkind  thing  that  old  Ned 
had  ever  boen  known  to  say,  was,  "  It  sarved  no 
right  I"  when  told  of  his  death. 

The  Beauchampa  took  charge  of  the  fortunes  of  young 
Bonham,  who  became  in  time  steward  at  Beauchamp 
Park.  The  village  of  Ranford  and  the  establishment 
at  the  Grange,  were  reformed  on  the  model  of  those  at 
Astell  Court :  yet  so  kindly  and  judiciously,  that,  after 
the  first  burst  of  indignation  from  its  lazy  inhabitants, 
few  but  the  incorrigibly  idle  and  vicious  complained. 
Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 

Philip  Conyers  married  one  of  the  nine  cousins,  at 
whose  mention  he  had  been  so  much  amused  ;  and  his 
forefathers  were  honoured  in  their  descendants. 

Young  Carswell  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  married 
another ;  and  in  due  time  sat  as  a  judge,  esteemed  and 
admired  for  his  talent  and  integrity,  in  that  very  court 
where  he  had  pleaded  his  first  cause  with  the  earnest 
seal  of  friendship. 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  WJiere  are  you  going,  Flinter  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ashton  of  Ashton  Grove,  who  was  picking  her  way 
along  the  dirty  village  road  vith  most  admirable  skill, 
steadying  herself  as  she  paused  to  put  the  question  on 
two  rather  unsteady  stones,  placed  (or  more  proper-* 
ly  speaking)  thrown  to  facilitate  the  crossing  of  foot 
passengers:  "  Where  can  you  be  going  in  such  haste 
on  Mr.  Robert's  hunter/"  repeated  the  impatient 
lady,  leaving  uo^time  for  reply  from  the  sturdy,  and 
deliberate  person  she  addressed. 

fcJ  am  going  to  Swinton,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
bailiff,  drawing  up  his  young  master's  hunter  so  ab- 
ruptly in  the  middle  of  the  sloppy  road,  as  to  scatter 
the  rrfud  oyer  his  mistress's  dress. 

On  reconsidering  the  occurrence  an  hour  after,  Mrs. 
Ashton  saw  petty  malice  and  covert  disrespect  under 
an  action* so  unusually  sudden,  for  Thomas  Flinter 
was,  on  most  occasions,  thoughtful  and  slow  to  a  pro- 
verb j'hut  her  curiosity  being  too  much  excited  at  the 
moment  to  admit  the  entrance  of  any  other-  feeling, 
she  continued  the  conversation  without  a  comment 
on  the  splashing. 

"Goine  to*  Farmer  Headman's  I  suppose;  yon 
spend  hair  your  time  there.  But  why  can't  you  take 
your  own  pony,  since  there  to  one  kept  on  purpose 
for  you,  instead  of  Mr.  Robert's  hunter  ?  If  you 
should  lame  it  I  don't  know  what  Mr1.  Robert  will 
say." 

"  Mister  told  me  to  take  the  banter,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied the  sturdy  bailiff,  who  considered  that  such  an 
answer  was,  or  ought  to  be,  conclusive  and  satisfacto- 
ry, showing,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  compression 
of  his  lips,  and  the* drawing  down  of  their  corners, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  being  catechis- 
ed, and  intended,  according  to  his  wont,  particularly 
when  addressed  by  Mrs.  Ashton,  to  tell  no  more  than 
should  be  absolutely  extorted  from  him  by  question- 
in?  and  cross  questioning,  one  of  his  greatest  delights 
being  to  baffle  interrogators  bv  the  brevity  yet  truth 
of  his  replies ;  for  Thomas  Flinter  was.  a  most  con- 
scientious disciple  of  the  true — a  despiser  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  an  abhorrer  of  the  new. 

"  Ah !  that  is  just  like  your  master ;  he  never 
thinks  of  any  thing,  and  quite  forgets  that  piece  of 
rough  road  before  you  get  to  Swinton,  though  I  told 
him  of  it  only  yesterday,  and  talked  to  him  half  an 
hour  about  indicting  it.  Well !  if  you  lame  the  hunt- 
er it  will  be  no  doing  of  mine.  Slave  as  I  may  to  kelp 
all  thirfgs  in  order,  I  can  get  nothing  done  right." 

The  thick  lips  of  the  sober,  sturdy  bailiff  relaxed 
in  their  compressor*  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world  ; 
but  this  was  the  only  token  of  his  having  heard  the 
lady's*  complaint,  and  she?  proceeded  without  waiting 
for  a  reply. 

"  Before  y on  go  to  Swinton,  you  had  better  rjde  to' 
Fector's  Close,  for,  as  I  came  by  this  morning,  1  saw 
Purcell'Sj  pigs  trying  to  get  through  the  hedge  into 
the  turnips.  There  was  no  one  at  their  cottage  to 
send  to  drive  them  away ;  and  it  was  too  dirty  to  go 
myself.  I  am  sure  those  pigs  are  not  properly  rung. 
Tell  Purcell  I  must  have  them  pounded  unless  he 
can  keep  them  out  of  dur  grounds." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  bailiff  shortly. 

M  But  you  are  going  the  wrong  way,"  cried  Mrs. 


Ashton, 'sharply.     "I  told  you  Fector's  Close,  not 
Purton'ft  Close>       *  S 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  Bui  I  must  go1  to  Swinton  first" 
"  Why  so  ?" 

•*  'Cause  it's  master's  orders,  ma,'am." 
"  You  can  go  there  afterwards.    The  pigt^witl  de- 
stroy all  the  turnips,  and  Farmer  Headman*  will  be 
sure  to  be  at  home  at  dinner  time." 
■  '*  Master  told  me  to  go  to  Swinton  as  fast  as  I  could', 
ma'am,"  answered  Flinter  doggedly. 

"  But  he  did  not  know  of  the  pigs,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Ashton,  as  resolute  in  her  purpose  of  having  her  own 
way,  as  Flinter  was  in  opposing  her.     . 

"I  dare  say  not,  ma'am  ;  master  don't  purtend  to 
know  every  thing — as  some  dp."  ' 

"  You  can  go  to  Headman's  afterwards,"  persisted 
hisjndy. 
"  I  don't  want  to  go  there  at  all,  ma'am." 
•*  Where  are  you  going  to  then  in  Swinton  ?*' 
*:»To  the  Cross  Keys,  ma'am." 
"Ah  !  Flinter,  will  you  never  take  warning  ?•*  ex- 
claimed  his  mistress  triumphant  at  having  elicited  the 
truth,  and  rejoicing  in*the  idea  that  she  had  found  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  a  lecture.    "Will  you  never    # 
see  the  evil  of  spending  so  much  time  at  the  Cross 
Keys?    I  am  sure  I  have  talked  to  you  more  than 
enotfeh  on  the  subject." 

"That  you  have,  ma'am — never  A  truer  woixi 
spoken  !ft  said  the  bailiff  heartily. 

u  And  yet  it  is  all  of  no  use,    continue/]  his  lady. 
"There  you  sit  evening  after  evening,  drinking  and 
gossiping  "with  Farmer  Pratt>  and  Farmer  Long — 
spending  your  money,  instead  of  laying  it  by  to  make    ♦ 
your  old  age  comfortable." 

"I  ain't  a  going  to  gossip,  or  spend  any  money 
ma'am,"  replied  tjie  bailiff  in  a  vexed  tone,  conscious 
that  (he  charge  of  his  evening  sojourning  at  the  Cross 
keys  was  correct,  though  only  two  instances  of  a 
failure  in  sobriety  could  be  proved  against  him  during 
a  life  extended  to  more  than  fifty  years ;'  and  one  of 
those  was  at  the  birth  of  Master  Robert,  the  eldest 
son  ami  heir.  "  I  must  talk  to  the  farmers  about  the 
price  of  corn  and  hay,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

u  You  had  runch  better  not  go  to  the  Cross  Keys  at 
alt  a  it  is  a  great  temptation.  Your  fnastt-r  should 
have  thought  of  this,  and  not  sent  you  into  harm's 
way.  What  are  ]»iu  going  for  ?" 
"  On  business  of  my  master's,  ma'am." 
"  What  business  ?""  demanded  the  lady,  her  curiosi- 
ty taking  a  new  turn. 

**  To  order  something,  ma'am  ?" 
•*  To  order  what  ?"  questioned  the  lady  more  eager- 
ly, the  bailiff's  provokingly  short  answers  rendering 
her  curiosity  more  vivid. 

**  Post  horses,  ma'am,?  replied  Flinter  with  most 
annoying  slowness. 

"  Post  horses  f  Bless  me  !  what  can  he  want  with 
post  horses  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton  in  a  perfect 
fever  of  agitation  from  curiosity  and  wonder.  •*  Why 
cannot  he  have  his  own  horses  if  he  wishes  to  pay  a 
visit  r" 
"  They  are  gone  to  Harston,  ma'am,  to  fetch  coals." 
*  Ay,  thahorses  art  always  engaged  about  the  farm 
just  when  they  are  wanted,  •nut  why  can't  your 
master  wait  till  Uh-morrow  }  Wlmt  can  he  want  pout 
horses  for  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 
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"I  did  not  ax  him, -ma'am,"  replied  the  bailiff,  per- 
mitting the  fiery  hunter  of  intent,  or  through  bad 
horsemanship,  to  curvet  about  in  the  muddy  road  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Mrs.  Ash  ton's  gown,  adding 
drily:  "I  never  axes  more  questions  than  there  is 
need  of.'*        • 

"Nor  give  longer  answers  than  you  ean  hety," re- 
marked his  lady  rather  sharply ;  by  no  means  satis- 
fied of  his  resect  from  his  particularity  in  saving 
ma'am  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  having  always 
found  him  most  especially  particular  in  the  use  of  that 
monosyllable,  as  he  made  it,  when  -most  resolved  ou 
baffling  her  curiosity.  "  I  heard  nothing  of  tiiis  an 
hour  since.  Did  not  your  master  say  where  he  was 
going  to?" 

"Fthiuk,  ma'am,  he  said  some'at  about 'going  to 
meet  the  coach  at  Diogelv  Hollow,  and  Manchester, 
or  Liverpool,  or  some  such  outlandish  place." 

" Manchester?  dear  me  !  then  he  must  have  heard 
some  bad  news  frrfm  his  cousiiu  Did  he  say  anything 
of  Mr.  Harman,  Flinter?" 

/*  Not  a  word,  ma'am,  as  I  heard.    He  only  told  mo 

to  ride  to  S  win  ton  on  Master  Robert's  hunter  as  fast 

as  I  could,  for  fear  he  should  miss  the  coach  ;  and  so 

„  ma'am  I  hope  you  wont  delay  me  with  any  more 

questions  or  master  may  be  vexed." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  delay  you  with  questions,  and 
had  you  told  me  this  at  first  should  not  have  stopped 

#  you  at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashton  with  a. lofty  air. 
"Make  haste,  as  your  master  tokl  you;  but  when 
you  have  ordered  the  horses  and  seen  about  the  pijp, 
you  had  better  call  at  Mrs.  Praed's.  I  hear  she  fas 
a  new  harrow  just  come  down,  which  is  to  work  won- 
ders, and  clear  the  land  from  weeds ;  and  I  am  sure 
our  farm  wants  weeding  sadly."  *      , 

*c I'll  go  if  I  have  time,  ma'am;  but  there  is  a 
rough  piece  of  road  near  Mrs.  Praed's  that  might 
lame  Master  Robert's  hunter.    And  what  should  la- 

♦  dies  know  about  harrows  f — t 'ain't  in  their  way,"  re- 
plied the  bailiff  bluntly,  leaving  his  mistress  to  take 
the  last  part  of  his  speech  to  herself,  or  apply  it  to 
Mrs.  Praed  just  as  she  chose ;  setting  off  as  he  con- 
cluded at  a  speed  astonishing  to  those,  who.had  only 
seen  the  sober  pace  at  which  he  generally  trotted  his 
sober  pony,  an  animal  nearly  as*  sturdy  in  make,  and 
deliberative  in  movements  as  his  rider. 

Whether  this  rapidity  of  motion  w  as  to  please  Mr. 
Ashton,  or  get  lid  of  his  own  iH  humour,  his  thoughts 
for  the  next  few  minutes  half  muttered  to  the  wiuds, 
half  kept  to  himself  may  enable  us  to  judge— , 

"  Yes,  yes :  I'll  go  and  look  arter  them  pigs  ouick 
enough,  as  them  Purcells  shall  find  ;  for  their  getting 
into  the  turmits,  the  finest  crop  in  all  the  country,  is 
monstrous  vexing  though,  I  would  not  let  missus"  see 
as  how  I  cared  a  pin  about  it.  It  is  a  shame  of  them 
Purcells  letting  the  poor  animals,  that  don't  know 
no  better,  go  a  trespassing;  and  it  ain't  for  want 
neither,  for  they  might  he  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
or  it  would  be  a  different  matter.     I  don't  blamc^the 

Jjigs,  no  how.  But  as  for  the  harrow— I  shan't  go 
aming  Master  Robert's  hunter  and  wasting  my  time 
a  riding  over  there.  What  can  Mrs.  Praed  "tell  of 
harrows  I  should  like  to  know  f  or  her  new  fangled 
bailiff  either,  that  she  must  have  all  the  way  out  of 
Scotland  (brsooth ?  as  if  an  Englishman  could  not  do 
for  her,  but  she  must  have  a  furriner,  who  is  for  jdl 
the  new  things  and  new  ways,  which  never  answers. 
Give  me  the  old  ways  I  larnt  of  my  father,  and  he  of 
my  grand-father  afore  him.  Where  would  you  see 
better  crops  than  theirs ?  Ay,  or  mine  either, though 
1  says  it, as  should  not  say  it?.  I'llahow  them  there 
turmits  against  the  county,  and  all  the  Scotchmen  in 
the  land.  Win  they  lives  tipou  oat-meal  for  break- 
fast and  dinner  "in  Scotland ;  and  the  inside  of  a  sheep 
s»h  gentlemen  and  all  christian  people  gives  to  their 
•logs.  There  is  a  country  for  you!  What  should 
they  know  of  farming,  or  anything  else?  Not  but 
what  they  have  some  pretty  cattle  too;  but  then 
they  grows  wild  without  their  help.  Then  there  is 
missus  always  talking  about  the  weeds,  and  wanting 


the  farm  to  look  as  tidy  as  the  best  drawing  room, 
just  arter  she  have  turned  every  body  out,  and  put 
every  thing  in  its  pjace.  Why  it  is  {impossible  for 
mortal  man  to  do  it  1 '  Won't  weeds  grow  whether 
you  will  or  no  ?  and  if  you  pulls  up  one  to-day,  won't 
you  find  six  more  in  the  same  hole  to-morrow  1  and 
if  you  spends  all  the  money  where  is  the  profit? 
Clean  ficjds,  and  clean  purses  go  together  to  my 
thinking.  If  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  falls  weeds 
will  grow-— ami  if  the  sun  don^t  shine,  nor  the  rail 
fall  how  should  the  crops  grow,  pray  ?  Not  that 
there  are  iribre  weeds  in  our  fields  than  in  our  neigh- 
bours— no,  nor  so  many  neither— bat  then*  missus  is 
never  satisfied,  do  what  you  will.  Talk  I  *taJk ! — ax  ! 
ax  !  ax  !  I  never  knew  a  woman  ax  so  many  ques- 
tions in  all  my  life.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  axes  the 
birds  whv  they  sing  or  what  they  sing  ?  1  have  heard 
her  scold  the  old  black  rooks  for  eating  up  the  corn 
and  trying  to  look  so  harjnleas  all  the  while.  Now 
master  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  a  person,  he  never 
axes  no  more  nor  he  can  helps;  but  then  he  knows 
I  manage  all  for  the  good  of  the  family:  so  there  is 
no  need  of  lus  interfering ;  and  he  lets"  things  ico  on 
their  own  way ;  but  missus !— -there  is  no  quiet  in 
her ;  she  is  never  contented  unless  she  can  poke  her 
finger  into  every  body's  pie,  aud  she  ain't  contented 
then.  »But  then*  it  is' of  no  use  talking:  Missus  Mill 
be  Missus  to  the  end  of  the  last  harvest — a  talking 
about  every  thing,  anfl  at  every  body.  I  do  believe 
when  she  is  laid  in  her  coffin  that  she  will  ax  the 
sexton  about  digging  the  grave.  Yet  she  ain't  so  hud 
in  some  things  neither.  She  is  kind  to  the  poor  any 
how,  though  she  won't  let  them  boil  their*  pots  nor 
nurse  thfcir  children  as  they  likes;  but  she  don't 
know  nothing  about  farraing^-that  i\  sartain.'|  • 

Thus  ended  the  muttered  soliloquy  of  honest  Flin- 
ter,  and  giving  the  hunter  a  thump  with  the  large 
oaken  stick,  which  was  his  inseparable  companion,  he 
proceeded  towards  Swinton  at  a  pace,  which  promised 
to  bring  him  very  shortly  to  the. Cross  Key*. 

At  the  same  time  on  trudged  Mrs.  Ashton  towards 
Ashthn  Grove,  picking  her  way  along  the  muddy 
road  with  w  oil-practised  skill ;  and  so  great  was  Iter 
impatience  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  uofocomotivc 
husband's  intended  journey  to  Manchester,  or  some 
such  outlandish  place,  that  she  absolutely  only  stop- 
ped to  question  and  lecture  two  women,  and  one  boy, 
out  of  the  seven  persons  whom  sjie  encountered  on 
her  homeward  route.  9 

u  My  dear,  what  can  vou  be  going  to  Manchester 
for?**  demanded  Mrs.  Ashton,  tgmnctng  (we  really 
can  give  the  lady's  mode  of  entrance  no  more  elegant 
term)  into  her  husband's  study. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Manchester,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  quiet  owner  of  the  mansion,  continuing  to  arrange 
his  dressing  case,  after  bestowing  one  look  of  surprise 
on  his  ever  active  lady.  * 

"  There !  that  is  just  like  Flinter:  he  told  me  tnn 
were  ;  but  there  is  no  getting  the  truth  out  of  him, 
question  as  you  will;"  exclaimed  the  breathless  Mrs. 
Ashton,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  I  dare  say  you  never 
ordered  him  to  take  Robert's  hunter  to  Swinton." 

*FJinter  misunderstood  me,  that  is  all:  I  never 
knew  him  toHell  a  falsehood  in  ray  life." 

"  No  such  great  merit  in  that,  when  be  cays  so 
little." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ashton  had  a  passing  thought  that 
others  might  he  improved  by  following  Flinler's  ex- 
ample ;  but  he  did  not  say  so;  and  the  vexed  lady 
continued.' 

•  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Ashton,  he  gets  worse  snd 
worse vand  you  reajly  must  part  with  him,  for  then- 
is  no  putting  -up  with  his  impertinence.  There  he 
kept  me  standing  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
dirty  road,  instead  of  giving  me  a  proper  answer  at 
once.  Then  he  fancies  that  no  one  kiiows  anything 
of  farming  but  himself;  and  all  the  while  he  is  hji.o- 
rant,  obstinate,  and  pig-headed  as  ean  be,  I  really 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  him  warning  myself  some 
day." 
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"It  will  be  of  no  nie  if  yoo.  do,  my  dear  j  he  will 
not  go."     , 

"  Not  if  you  uphold  him  against  me,  Mr.  Ashton, 
as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  alwaj  s  do.  The  story  goes 
that  he  has  declared  his  resolution  to  live  aud  die  in 
your  service." 

"  I  dare  say  he  has." 

"  Then  it  was  a  most  impertinent  declaration  ;  and 
too  ought  to  show  him  that  you  will  be  master,  and 
iiave  what  servants  you  please.  I  am  lure  we  might 
easily  get  a  better  bailiff.  There  is  Mrs.  Praed  now ; 
—but  your  are  packing  your  dressing  box  after  alh 
I  thought  you  said  yon  were  not  going  to  Manchester." 

*  Nor  am  I,  though  somewhere  in  the  same  coun- 
ty." 

"That  is  just  like  you,  Mr.  Ash  ton  !  Yon  are  al- 
most as  bad  as  Flinter,  there  is  no  getting  the  truth 
out  of  you  without  so  many  questions.  I  see  by  vour 
face  that  something  dreadful  has  happened:  "Why 
did  not  you  tell  me  at  once  that  your  cousin  •Human 
was  dangerously  ill  ?  I  thought  it  would  be  thus,  he 
looked  so  black  under  the  eyes  when  he  was  last 
Here;  and  would  not  take  my  advice,  though  I  am 
sure  I  could  have  cured  him  ;  but  no  one  ever  attends 
to  me  till  too  late.  What  medical  man  has  he  called 
n  ?    Doctor  Putnam,  or  lloctor  Fuller  ?" 

*'  Neither,  that  I  know  of,  my  dear." 

••  Why  not.'" 

"J  am  not  aware  that  he  requires  a  medical  man  : 
when  I  last  heard  he  was  quite  well." 

44  Then  why  arc  you  going  to  Nelson  Tilla  in  such 
haste,  sending  Flinter  on  Robert's  hunter,  who  I  am 
sure  will  break  his  knees  ?*' 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Nelson*Villa,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, who  showed  as  great  an  objection  to  being 
questioned  as  to  his  movements,  as  r  linter  himself. 

"  Not  going  to  Nelson  Villa !  Then  where  can. 
you  be  going  ?  You  said  nothing  to  me  of  this  before 
I  went  out" 

"  How  could#I  my  dear  ?  The  post  had  not  arrived 
then :  and  1  could  not  possibly  foresee  the  awful  sum- 
mons it  would  bring." 

"No,  Mr.  Ashton,you  never  foresee  any  thing. 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?  for  you  look  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  your  lips  are  quivering  now.  Are  all  the 
children  well  ? — and  my  brothers  family?" 

«  Yes,  yes,  Sarah;  all  well !"  replied  Mr.  Ashton 
a  little  impatiently. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  j  for  you  tell  me  noth- 
ing ?"  *   . 

"To  Liverpool,"  said  her  husband  in  a  low  tone, 
and  m  some  embarrassment. 

•■  To  Liverpool  ?  Now  I  see  it;"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ashton,  delighted  at  her  fancied  foresight  triumph- 
ine  over  her  sorrow  at  their  fancied  misfortune, 
"far.  WagstafT,  for  whem  you  would  stAnd  surety, 
though  I  advised  you  not,  has  ru*n  jiwaj— or  become 
a  bankrupt— or  some  such  thing;  and  we  are  all  beg- 
gars.   I  knew  it  would  come  to  that !" 

"Nonsense,  my  dear*  if  WagstafF  ran  away,  you 
would  still  have  a  handsome  jointure : — this  is  no  ques- 
tion of  money." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  but  of  yon  and  the 
children,'*  observed  Mrs.  Ashton  reproachfully. 

"  I  am  sure  you  were,  Sarah,"  replied  her  husband 
kindly. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Ashton  ?  Shall  I 
never  h«*r  ?  It  is  no  little  thing  that  coukl'move  yon 
so  much : — but  perhaps  you  do  not  wish  to  trust  me 
—so  I  will  ask  no  more  questions."       • 

"Indeed,  Sarah,  I  wish  no  concealment.  This 
morning's  •post  has  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Cl»re1  begging  me  to  go  to  her  immediately.* 

"  Oh !  Miss  Moffat  that  was — your  guardian's 
daughter.  The  young  lady  whom  you  fancied  in 
yotir  boyish  daf  s,  only  her  father  and  brother  said 
*  No,"  you  being  then  a  yoitnger  son.  I  did-  not 
know  you  corresponded  with  her,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Ashton,  trying,  but  in  vain,,  to  appear  indifferent. 

"  She  whom  I  loved  with  my  whole  heart  in  my 


youth,  and  respect  and  regard  in  my  age  !*  observed 
Mr.  Ashton  with  unwonted  warmth.  "She  is  dying !" 
he  added  in  a  hoMlow  tone. 

•'Poor  thing!*  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  with  genuine 
sympathy.  "But  it  is  odd  her  sending  for  you,"  she 
continued  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  She  has  no  other  frjend.     Her  father  and  brother 
have  long  been  dead ;  and  her  husband  died  suddenly  ' 
a  week  ago,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  dread  of 
being  declared  a  bankrupt.    She  is  left  penniless  with 
an  only  daughter*,  reared  in  luxury."  f 

"  Poor  things !  Poor  things !"  exclaimed  bis  wife 
with*  still  dee  pel*  pity :  for,  as  Flinter  Had  said,  she 
was  not  so  bad  after  all,  though  she  would  poke  her 
finger  into  every  body's  pie.  "Come  and  sit  by  me 
on  the  sofa ;  and  we  will  consult  what  is  best  to  be 
done,"  she  continued,  leading  her  husband  to  a  seat, 
shocked  at  beholding  such  unwonted  emotion.  "  How 
came  this  about  f  I  thought  Mr.  Clare  was  rolling 
in  riches." 

*  So  it  was  supposed  j  but  some  unfortunate  specu- 
lations,.with  unforeseen  losses,  and  the  dishonesty  of  a 
false  friehd,and  lately  admitted  partner, have  accom- 
plished his  ruin }  and  the  principal  creditor,  a  rejected 
suitor  of  Mrs.  Clare's,  will  show  no  pity  for  the 
widow  and  orphan,  rJiough  the  former  is  given  over 
by  her  physicians: — at  least,  this  is  what  1  under- 
stand from  her  hurried  and  incoherent  letter." 
•  "  Ay,  poor  thing ;  not  very  clear,  I  dare  say  with  so 
many  sorrows  pressing  on  her.  To  lose  her  fortune 
is  bad  enough ;  but  to  lie  left  a  widow,  is  far  worse," 
said  Mrs,  Ashton,  the  tears  coming  int6  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  affectionately  on  her  husband.  "1  may 
say  sharp  things  sometimes,  but  I  do  not  mean  them  ; 
I  always  pray  not  to  be  left  a  widow.  I  am  a  little 
quick  in  temper  occasionally ;  but  you*  will  forget  that 
when  I  am  gone." 

"  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can  ever  repay  for  five  and 
twenty  years  of  careful  affectiAn,"  replied  Her  hus- 
band, pressing  her  hand  ;  and  too  much  touched  by 
her  words  to  remember  at  the  moment  how  often 
her  over  care  for  himself  and  his  concerns  had  fidget- 
ed him,  and  every  one  else  within  her  reach. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  saving  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashton  with  a  faltering  tone.  Then,  after  a  brief 
pause,  resuming  her  favourite  office  of  questioner,  she 
asked — "  Had  Mr.  Clare  no  friends !" 

"None,  as  1  understand  ;  he  was  not  a  person  to 
make  friends  when  rich,  and  poverty  is  proverbially 
friendless ; — his  widow  and  orphan  have  no  earthly 
protector." 

"  They  must  come  here  ; — or  if  they  would  prefer 
a  house  of  their  own,  they  can-  have  the  cottage  at 
Woodside.  I  will  go  and  give  orders  to  have  it  clean- 
ed directly,"  cried  Mrs.  Ashton  with  the  promptness 
of  Ifer  nature,  forgetting  in  her  compassion  some  for- 
mer occasional  touches  of  iealousv. 

"This  is  likfe  yourself,  Sarah  lh  said  her  grateful 
husband,  looking  on  her  as  admiringly  as  he  had  done 
in  his  youthful  days. 

"  Now  I  think  qjf  it,  I  will  go  down  with  you  at 
once  to  Liverpool,"  cried  Mrs.  Ashton,  turning  back 
from- the  door,  which  she  had  already  reached,  in  her 
haste  to  give  orders  for  preparations  at  WoodakJe.  ' 
,"  Mrs.  Clare  will  be  pleased  with  the  attention  ;  and 
I  can  devise  so  many  things  for  her  comfort  which 
you  will  never  think  of.    1  shall  soon  be  ready." 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  said  her  husband,  arresting  her  de- 
parture} just  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

With  all  his  regard  for  his  active  wife,  and  sense  of 
her  kindness,  he  did  not  desire  her  presence  at  his 
approaching  interview  with  his  first,  and  now  dving 
love.  Her  utter  want  of  tact,  and  incapacity  of  re- 
maining quiet  unfitted  her  to  be  the  witness  of  a 
scene  so  sail — so  harrowing. 

"  Mrs.  Clare,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  truly  grateful  for 
your  kind  intention,  of  which  I  will  inform  her ;  but 
there  are  insuperable  objections  to  those  intentions 
being  carried  into  effect.  The  delay  necessary  for 
your  preparations  would  make  me  too  late  for  the 
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coach ;  ami  I  must  travel  all  niglit,  for  I  fear  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Besides,  however,  grateful 
for  your  kindness,  Mrs.  Clare,  considering  tlie  past, 
might  not  think  Wood  side  an  eligible  residence  should 
she  recover,  of  which  there  seems  but  little  hope  : — 
she  would  not  have  summon*  d  me  whilst  a  chance  of 
life  remained." 

"  I  forgot  all  that  ■,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton  compassion- 
ately, whilst  her  husband  burned  away  to  conceal  his 
quivering  lip.'  * 

'*  You  forget  all  but  the  suggestions  of«  your  own 
1  warm  heart,"  remarked  her  husband,  thankful  for 
her  sympathy,  and  doing  full  justice  to  her  generous 
pity.  "If  our  leant  should  be  realised — if  Mrs.  Clare:" 
he  paused,  for  the  memory  of  his  early  love  came 
back  upon  him,  and  after  a  separation  of  more  than 
five  and  twenty  years  (for  he  had  not  seen  her  since 
her  marriage)  he  coulcj  not  speak  of  her  approaching 
death  with  calmness.  ♦ 

"  You  must  bring  her  child  here: — she  shall  be  as 
a  daughter  to  us — as  one  of  our  own  children,"  said 
Mis.  Ashton,  catching  his  meaning. 

*•  God  bless  you,  Sarah  1  ami  He  will  bless  you  for 
this  kindness  to  the  orphan,"  exclaimed  her  husband 
fervently,  throwing  his  arm  around  her/or  a  moment, 
then  abruptly  quilting,  the  room  to  conceal  Jus  emo- 
tion. •  I 

"  Mrs.  Ashton 's  kindness  and  pity  were  never  pas- 
sive.    Instead  of  contenting  herself*  with   saying — I  j 
wish  that  poor  child  had  a  frock — or  that  old  woman  j 
a  gown — if  there  were  no  materials  in  the- house  for( 
either,  and  she  could  not  have  the  carriage  to  go  to  j 
Swinton,  the  horses  being  engaged  in  the  farm  (where,  | 
by  the  way,  she  asserted  thev  always  were  engaged) ) 
she  would  trudge  over  to  the  next  village,  maugrc  j 
wet,  dirt,  or  1»eat — purchase  the  goods,  alter  some  | 
little  questioning  or  grumbling — snatch  up  the  first  j 
pair  of  scissors  that  came  to  baud — cut  out  the  various 
parts — then  distribute*  those  parts  to  all  the  working  ; 
'  members  of  her  household  in  parlour,  hall,  or  kitchen, 
herself  assisting  in  fitting  and  putting  them  together; 
hurrying  each  sempstress  till  the  whole  should  be 
completed.     With  such  active  habits, it  Mas  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mrs.  Ashton  would  spend    much  lime 
in  a  sentimental  reverie  after  her  husband's  departure. 
Two  minutes  thought  of  former  times — a  sigh — and 
another  muttered."  poor  thiug  !"  in  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Clare,  whose  story  she  had  heard  from  her  husband 
before  their  marriage,  was  all  she  could  afford   to 
passive  pity  ;  the  next  moment  shc«was  up  and  stir- 
ring ;  ordering  and  arranging  ^11  things  for  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  travelling  comfort.     She  looked  herself  to  the 
packing  of  his  clothes,  that  nothing  might  be  forgot- 
ten ; — she  spoke  herself  to  the  postillion  about  speed 
apd  careful  driving  ^  and  no  soon  el*  was  the  carriage 
out  of  sight  than  she  began  to  turn  the  house  tojpsy 
turvy  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  expected  visitor, 
making  up  her  mind  at  once  that  Mrs.  Clare  must 
die,  ami  that  Miss  Clare,  (whom  she  made  out  hv 
reckoning  to  be  about  twenty)  would   certainly  take 
up  her  abode  at  Ashton  Grove. 

Robert,  the  eldest  son  and  owner  of  the  hunter,  to 
get  out  of  the  bustle,  betook  himself  to  paying  mom- 
•  ing  visits,  whilst  Emma,  the  eldest  daughter,  listened 
to  her  mother's  surmises  and  orders,  answering  one 
and  trying  to  obey  the  other  with  her  usual  comply- 
ing sweetness,  though,  if  permitted,  she  would  much 
rather  have  crept  into  some  quiet  corner  out  of  reach 
of  the  rumpus.  , 

Mr.  Ashton,  (solely  owing  to  his  wife's  directions, 
as  she  declared)  was  in  time  for  the  coach  at  Dingley 
Hollow  ;  and  the  kind  and  quiet  owner  of  Ashton 
Grove  pursued  his  journey  to  Liverpool  with  a  l\cavy 
heart,  to  see  on  her  death-bed  her  whom  he  hud  loved 
in  his  youth  with  a  strength  of  affection  which,  if  du- 
ty had  subdued,  time  had  not  worn  away. 


CHAPTER  H. 

'*  Put  aside  that  curtain,  Cecil ;  I  would  look  out 
once  more  on  the  works  of  God,  which  I  so  loved  lo 
look  upon  in  health  ;  and  the  sun  is  shining  in  through 
that  narrow  chink,  as  if  inviting  me  lo  hope, '  saui 
Mrs.  Clare  in  a  feeble  voice,  addressing  her  daugh- 
ter who  vias  sitting  beside  her  iu  the  darkened  room, 
holding  her  hand  in  her's. 

"  You  are  better,  n»y  own  dear  mother— much  bet- 
ter !"  exclaimed  the  affectionate  Cecil,  resuming  her 
place  by  the  sufferer's  side,  after  drawing  aside  die 
window  curtains,  and  pressing  her  lips  ou  her  fore- 
head as  she  reclined  on  the  sofa,  sup|>orted  by  pil- 
lows". "  Your  voice  is  stronger,  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful pink  on  your  cheek,  }ou  will  soon  recover  to 
bless  your  child." 

"Hope  it  not,  Cecil} — it  can  not  be!"  said  her 
mother  faintly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  can:  you  said  yourself  just  now  that 
this  sunshine  told  of  hope." 

"  Xot  earthly  hope,  my  child, — I  shall  not  see  an- 
other sun." 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  dear  mother  $  you  can  not — shall 
not  leave  roe,"  exclaimed  her  agonised  daughter, 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  with  passionate 
energy. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  my  child  I  cannot  bear  those 
sobs," said  Mrs.  Clajre,  kissing  her  brow.  a  I  would 
gain  strength  from'you,  and  yon  but  make  me  weak- 
er.   Be  cahi." 

*'  Be  calm — yet  think  of  losing  you  \  Oh  mother, 
dearest  mother,  do  not  leave  me  all  alone  ?  I  have 
none  left  but  you,'*  cried  Cecil  wildly,  her  sad  appeal 
broken  by  sobs. 

44  Say  not  so,  Cecil  \  I  leave  you  not  alone,  there  is 
One  mightier  than  man  who  wfy  protect  the  orphan.*' 

"  Forgive  my  wilfulness,  dear  mother.  I  Mould 
fain  bend  beneath  his  chastening,  but  when  I  think 
of  all  that  I  have  los't — "  here  choking  sobs  stopped 
Cecil's  utterance;  and  as  she  glanced  at  her  o«n 
black  dress,  and  her  mother's  widow's  cap,  giving 
May  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  she  again  clung  round 
her  sole#remaining  parent,  exclaiming  wildly, — '*  Yes 
this  I  could  have  borne ;  but  to  lose  you  too — to  bioc 
none  left  to  love,  or  love  me  ! — If  you  die — I  must 
die  too.  God  will  not  deal  so  hardly  as  to  take  away 
my  only  stay." 

"  My  child,  I  must  not  hear  such  fearful  words. 
God  deals  not  hardly  with  his  sinful  children.  If  lie 
remove  their  earthly  stay,  it  is  to  draw  theio  nearer 
to  himself.  In  our  prosperity,  I  fear  we  thought  tot* 
little  of  all  this,  and  now  when  sorrow  comes  upon 
us  we  murmur  and  rebel.  Be  grateful  for  the  past 
and  trustful  for  the  future.  Confide  in  him,  and  he 
will  not  desert  you.  The  Iqve  of  man  may  be  iim»<*. 
false  and  fleeting — the  love  of  God  is  as  an  ark  of 
strength.  Prty,  pray,  fur  resignation  to  his  will.'* 
,  M  Not  to  lose  you — I  eannot  part  with  you,"  said 
Cecil,  but  less^  wildly,  ,     • 

**lle  gave  his  only  Son,  for  you, ray  child." 

"Oh,  God  forgive  me  !  I  am  very  sinful/'  fillet- 
ed Cecil,  bowing  her  face  upon  her  mother's  shoulder 
shanked  into  submission  by  this  mild  reproof. 

•'  We  arc  all  sinful,  my  child,"  said  her  mother, 
pressing  her  to  her  heart;  "  hut  I  did  not  expect  tins 
passionate  grief,  after  rov  warnings  not  to  liopf." 

"I  could  not— I  would  not  believe  those  warnings. 
I  must  still  hope" — replied  Cecil  fondly. 

"  No,  no:",  faltered  Mrs.  Clare,  sinking  back  ex' 
hansted  by  an  exertion  beyond  her  strength. 

Cecil,  shocked  bv  the  change  in  her  appearance 
flew  for* some  reviving  drops,  and  after  a  while  Mrv 
Clare  was  enabled  to  resume  her  gentle  but  earnest  ad- 
monitions, and  Cecil  listened  to  her  every  won!  with 
a  growing  fear  that  she  might  not  hear  those  loving 
accents  long.  » 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  said  Mrs.  Clare  on  awakening 
from  a  troubled  sleep.  "  The  sun  is  sinking,  »od  }  ct 
he  does  uotcocue." 
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•  Who,  dear  mother  V*  asked  her  daughter. 

"  The  friehd  of  my  youth  to  whose  care  I  would 
confide  700,"  replied  the  invalid,  a  faint  flush  coming 
into  her  eheek  at  she  spoke.  M I  too  am  sinking,'' 
she  added  faintly. 

"  You  hare  sat  up  too  long:— Jet  me  call  Missing," 
said  Cecil  anxiously. 

"  No,"  replied  the  sick  woman,  laying  her  hand  on 
her  arm  to  detain  her.  I  must  see  him.  And  hark .' 
1  hear  a  carriage.  AH  else  might  change,  but  he 
could  not— thank  God  for  granting  the  widow's  pray- 
er !  Go  down  my  child  and  receive  him :,  I  would  be 
alone  for  a  short  time.  Let  him  come  when  1  fTing. 
Heaven  bless  yoa,  Cecil." 

The  dying  mother  kissed  her  only  child ;  and  the 
weepinggirl  went  down  to  receive  as  a  stranger,  him 
m  who  had  loved  her  parent  with  a  strength  of  affection 
'few  would  hare  suspected  from  his  placid  temper. 
His  impressions,  if  not  quick,  were  lasting. 
#  Mr.  Ashtoh  started  back  with  surprise  on  entering 
tlie  splendid  drawing-room  of  the  late  Mr.  Clare  from 
which,  in  consideration  of  his  wife's  illness,  nothing 
had  as  yet  bqen  removed  bv  the  creditors.  Every 
thing  bespoke  the  wealth  and  gorgeous  tastes  of  the 
deceased.  The  furniture  was  all  of  the  most  costly 
description.  Pictures  by  the  first  artists,  living  and 
dead,  adorned 'the  wfells — ornaments  of  gold  and 
bronze,  alabaster  and  porphyry  stood  on  the  richly 
inlaid  tables,  and  a  splendid  chandelier  bung  from  the 
centre  ofithe  ceiling,  its  crystal  drops  glittering  in  the 
sun  through  its  gause  coveTug.  But  it  was  none  of 
this  that  startled  the  visitor — it  was  the  vision  of  her  so 
truly  loved,  and  who  advanced  to  greet  him  with  the 
trace  of  sorrow  on  her  features,  but  still  w'^h  much 
of  the  brightness  of  youth.  Just  so  had  his  Cecil  look- 
ed in  her  younger  days— just  such  had  been  her  deep, 
dark  hazel  ejes,  that  could  brighten  with  mirth  or 
soften  with  pity— just  such  her  long  dark  curls,  though 
now  put  back  in  disorder,  without  a  thought  of  taste- 
ful arrangement—* just  such  her  slight  ami  graceful 
figure,  bending  like  the  willow,  yet  rounded  into  a 
statue-like  symmetry. 

w  Ccctl !"  murmured  the  gazer,  thinking  onlv  of 
their  last  sad  meeting,  and  sadder  parting,  forgetting, 
for  the  moment,  the  lajfee  of  years,and  that  this  could 
sot  be  his  early  love. 

Cecil  looked  Up  in  surprise  at  the  tone,  for  never 
once  during  her  wedded  life  had  Mrs.  Clare  even 
hinted  to  her  daughter  the  tale  of  her  former  trials, 
or  told  how  her  father  and  brother,  for  the  sake  of 
gold,  had  compelled  her  to  give  her  hand  to  one 
whilst  her  heart  was  another's.  Mr.  Clare  alone  had 
known  the  truth,  but  even  he  could  only  guess  from 
her  failing  health,  how  ill  his  gold  and  pompous  atten- 
tions had  succeeded  in  healing  her  heart's  deep 
wound.  . 

««  My  mother  will  see  you  presently,"  said  Cecil 
sadly,  motioning  her  startled  visitor  to  take  a  chair. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  recovering 
from  his  surprise.  "  You  are  so*  like  your  mother  that 
I  forgot  the  past." 

"  80  they  sav,  would  that  I  were  like  her  too  in 
mind." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  she  is  better,"  observed 
Mr.  Ashton,  his  voice  faltering  as  he  saw  Cecil's  tears. 
.  "  This  morning  I  thought  her  better— very  much 
better,  but  now  I  eannot  tell — she  is  fainter  and 
weaker,  and  there  is  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  saj s— But  will  you  come  into  another  room  ?" 
(aid  Cecil,  breaking  off  abruptly,  and  trying  in  vain  to 
check  her  sobs.  "  I  knqw  not  why  I  came  into  this 
apartment,  it  looks  so  large  and  gloomy,  and  feels  so 
chill— and  the  sun  is  sinking  now — and  1  cannot  hear 
to  look  upon  it,  for  she  is  sinking  too,  And  says  she 
shall  not  see  another  day.  This  is  very  silly,  and  very 
-wrong  in  me,  and  to  a  stranger— but  vou  looked  so 
kindly." 

"  And  felt  as  kindly,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  taking 
her  hand  and  leading  her  into  another  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.    Make  no  excuses,  and  do 


not  look  upon  me  as  a  stranger,  but  believe  that  I  feel  * 
with  you,  and  learn  to  regard  me  as  a  friend — a  sec- 
ond" father." 

Ceoil  thanked  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  soothed  bv 
his  gentle  sympathy,  was  able  to  conduct  him  with 
tolerable  composnre  into  Mrs.  Clare's  presence,  on 
the  ringing  of  her  bell.  Absorbed  in  her  own  sorrow, 
she  remarked  not  her  visitor's  emotion  as  he  entered 
her  mother's  chamber. 

Mrs.  Clare  was  the  first  to  speak  when  left  alone 
with  her  guest. 

"  You  come  at  the  call  of  a  dying  woman,  as  I  knew 
vou  would;  and  heaven  bless  you  and  yours  for  this 
kindness.  I  had  no  right  to* expect  it,  for  I  broke  my 
vows  tp  you  through  fear,  not  duty.  You  were  away 
— and  they  pressed  me  hard — father  and  brother— 
and  I  was  weak  and  yielded.  I  erred  in  this ;  but  in 
all  else  I  strove  to  do  my  duty,  and  now  can  look  upon 
vou  as  a  friend — a  valued  friend — but  nothing  more 
I  wronged  you,  Robert, — but  you,have  forgiven  me— 
havejrou  not  ? — or  else  you  will  ?* 

"  Talk  not  thus,  Cecil,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashton  . 
whilst  the  large  tears  rolled  down  bis  cheeks  unheed- 
ed. "  Talk  not  thus !  you  did  me  no  wrong.  I  knew 
how  it  was — you  could  never  resist ;  and  I  felt  no 
anger.  Wouki  to.  heaven  that  I  had  not  left  yoa — 
\hen— " 

.  "  Do  not  let  us  recur  ta  former  times,"  said  the  in- 
valid with  firmness.  "  Much  as  I  have  longed  to  re- 
ceive an  assurance  of  forgiveness  from  your  own  lips 
it  was  not  for  thatl  summoned  you.  I  have  not  call- 
ed you  here  to  mourn  over  the  past,  but  to  provide 
for  the  future.  I  ask  not  yourpity  for  myself— I  seek 
your  protection  for  another.  The  wealth  that  temp- 
ted my  kindred  has  made  itself  wings  and  flown  awar, 
•and  he  who  owned  that  wealth  is  in  his  grave.  My 
child  has  now  no  father— another  day,  and  she  win 
have  no  mother." 

"  Say  not  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashton,  interrupting 
her.  "  This  is  but  a  sickly  fancy— your  doctors  give 
us  hope — thej— " 

"  Cannot  see  the  heart,"  added  Mrs.  Clare,  closing 
the  sentence.  "Look  upon  me  and  ask  yourself  if  I 
can  live.  The  icy  hand  of  death  is  on  me  even  now, 
a  raothersloye  alone  could  give  me  strength  to  meet 
you  thus." 

Struck  by  her  words,  Mr.  Ashton  looked  at  her 
more  attentively  than  his  own  emotion  had  before  per- 
mitted, and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  was  suf- 
ficiently composed  to  resume  the  conversation. 
•  "I  know  not  if  I  was  right  in  sending  for  you,  and 
yet  you  will  not  blame  me,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Clare. 
"  I  have  no  friend — no  relative  to  whom  I  can  confide  . 
my  child,  so  young,  and  pardon  a,  mother's  blind  af- 
fections, so  lovely,  and  so  worthy  love.  When  I  am 
gone—" 

"  She  shall  live  with  roe— she  shall  be  as  my  child," 
cried  Mr.  Ashton  warmly. 

"  Shall  she  ?"  exclaimed  the  sufferer,  bending  for- 
ward, and  laying  her  long,  white  fingers  00  his  arm  as 
she  gazed  earnestly  into  his  face. 

"She  shall— doubt  it  not !"  replied  Mr.  Ashton  in 
answer  to  her  eager  question. 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you !  But  Mrs.  Ashton— 
your  wife — will  she  ?  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,*'  fal- 
tered the  sufferer,  her  bright  look  suddenly  dimmed 
by  a  shade  of  anxiety. 

"  It  was  her  own  proposal ;  and  aha  would  have 
accompanied  me  hither  had  there  been  time  for  de- 
lay." •  .  • 

••Indeed.'    But  does  she  know  ?" 

*  Enough  to  insure  her  kindness  for  your  child.— 
She  knew  when  I  gave  her  my  hand  that  she  had  won 
but  a  blighted  heart — that  she  could  never  be  to  me 
what  you  had  been." 

"And  yet  she  will  receive  my  child  ?" 

4*Not  only  receive,  but  love  "her,  Ceoil.  Do  not 
mistrust  her— the  world  knows  not  her  real  worth." 

u  And  you  will  be  her  guardian— her  protector  ?" 

"Her  father, Cecil."   * 
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11  Sh?  may  be  penniless." 

"  With  a  daughter's  love,  she  shall  receive  a 
daughter's  portion,  should  she  require  it.  Can  I  say 
more  ?" 

u  Heaven  bless  you  and  her  !"  faltered  the  suffer- 
er, sinking  back  on  the  pillows,  exhausted  by  her  late 
excitement,  pale fcs  a  corpse, with  he>r  eyes  closed; 
but  with  a  smile  of  peace  upon  her  pallid  lips. 

Mr.  Ashton  bent  over  her  in  silent  agony :  she 
seemed  struggling  for  the  power  of  utterance  ;  and 
he  heard  the  murmured  words — "  My  child."  He 
touched  the  handbell  near,  and  Cctfil  was  in  the  room 
in  an  instant,  kneeling  by  her  mother's  side,  chafing 
her  cold  hands  in  hers.  , 

"I  leave  vou  to  his  care,  my  child;  look  on  him 
as  a  father  !*•  said  Mrs.  Clare  in  a  low,  hollow*  voice, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Ashton. 

" I  will  regard  her  as  a  precious  legacy,"  replied 
that  gentleman  laying  his  hand  with  solemnity  on 
the  hc&d  of  the  still  kneeling,  sobbing  girl. 

"Now  I  die  happy — thankful,  most  thankful  for 
this  mercy  !  May  God  bless  you — and  yours — and 
bless  my  child  !"  faltered  the  dying  mother,  flinging 
her  arms  with  a  sudden  effort  round  her  weeping 
daughter. 

It  was  the  last  token  of  that  mother's  love.  Tbe 
clinging  arms  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  the  head  sank 
upon  the  bosom.  9 

Mr.  Ashton  withdrawing  her  gently  from  her 
child's  support,  replaced  her  on  the  sofa.  CeVil  look- 
ed with  a  shudder  into  her  mother's  face — then, 
guessing  the  painful  truth,  with  a  wild  cry  sank  sense- 
less on  the  floor. 

"Let  me  go  to  my  mother,"  exclaimed  Cecil,  on 
recovering  from  her  swoon,  for  they  hail  home  her 
into  another  room." 

•'  Not  yet,  my  child,  you  require  rest,"  replied 
Mr.  Ashton,  taking  her  hand  with  a  father's  gentle- 
ness. 

"  Child  !  Who  calls  me  child  ?  and  who  are  you?" 
she  demanded  wildlv.  ♦ 

u  Your  mother's  friend — the  friend  of  her  youth, 
to  whose  care  and  affection  she  has  confided  you." 

"Confided  me,"  exclaimed  poor  Cecil  starting  up 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  the  truth  came  full  upon 
her.    "  Have  I  no  mother  ?" 

"  Tou  have  friends  who  will  strive  to  supply  her 
place,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton  kindly,  supporting  her 
trembling  frame. 

The  orphan  girl  gazed  on  the  speaker  with  a  look 
that  told  her  desolation  ;  then,  reading  in  his  quiver- 
ing lip  and  tearful  eye  the  answer  to  her  pleading 
glance,  she  wept  on  his  shoulder,  unconsciously  cling- 
ing to  him,  certain  of  sympathy. 

No  other  friend  came  forward  to  dispute  with  Mr. 
Ashton  his  right  of  following  his  early  love  to  the 
grave,  and  protecting  her  only  child  ;  and  so  many 
claims  on  the  estate  poured  in  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  that  child's  inheriting  a  guinea  of  all  her 
father's  boasted  wealth  ;*but  this  effected  no  change 
in  Mr.  Ashton's  manner,  indeed  was  no  more  than 
he  had  contemplated  from  the  first.  The  final  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Clare's  affairs,  from  the  complication 
of  his  concerns,  which  his  sudden  death,  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel,  had  left  him  no  time 
to  arrange,  could  not  be  completed  for  some  years  ; 
and  being  neither  relative,  creditor,  nor  legally  aj>- 
pointed  guardian,  Mr.  Ashton  could  have  no  voice  in 
the  necessary  proceedings,  a  fact  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing to  a  man  of  his  quiet,  placid  temper,  who 
hated  trouble,  bustle  and  business. 

To  soothe  Cecil's  sorrow  was  far  moip  suited  to  his 
talents;  but  that  soothing  partook  of  his  general 
character,  and  consisted  in  silent  sympathy,  and  quiet 
kindness,  rather  than  active  exertions  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  her  late  heavy  misfortunes. 

Blow  had  succeeded  blow  so  quickly  that  poor^Ce- 
•il  sank  for. a  time  beneath  the  shock  ;  and  it  was  a 
month  before  she  was  well  enough  to  travel  with  her 

ind  guardian  towards  Ashton  Grove,  by  easy  stages 


— and  even  then,  though  the  body  gathered  strength, 
the  mind  still  showed  how  deeply  it  had  suffered; 
youth's  buoyant  spirits  were  all  gone.  She  uttered 
no  complaint— «hc  tried  to  reward  Mr.  Ashton's 
watchful  care  by  smiles  ;  but  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
she  walked  as  one  in  a  strange  and  desert  land — 
lonely  and  desolate ;  bound  by  no  tie  to  earth,  and 
yet  was  she  so  young  and  ot*  such  warm  affections 
that  hjtir  torn  heart  cnnld  never  rest  in  peace  lovinp 
and  loved  by  none.  Mr.  Ashton  had  inspired  her 
with  perfect  confidence  in  his  regard;  and  truly 
grateful  for  his  kindness,  she  paid  him  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  a  child — but  still  he  was  not  her 
father ;  Mrs.  Ashton  could  not  be  her  mother ;  she 
had  no  brother,  she  had  no  sister— she  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  a  blighted,  faded  flower;  despised  by  the 
worldly,  but  how  much  despised,  happily  for  her  at 
the  moment,  she  did  not  know;  her  illness  and  suc- 
ceeding departure  from  Liverpool  having  prevented 
her  feeling  the  coldness,  or  hearing  the  bitter  re- 
marks of  those  who  had  formerly  courted  'and  flat- 
tered the  wealthy  heiress. 

Mrs.  Ashton,  who  received  her  young  guest  at  the 
door,  after  leaving  her  in  her  own  rooru  with  an  in- 
junction to  lie  down  and  sleep  till  dinner,  only  dis- 
turbed her  thrice  in  the  intermediate  two  hours  to 
ascertain  if  she  slept,  the  resf  of  her  time  being  spent 
in  questioning  her  husband,  who,  with  all  his  real  re- 
gard for  her  worth,  and  gratitude  for  her  attentions 
to  himself  and  Cecil,  could  not  help  wishing  that  she 
could  be  persuaded  of  tlje  wisdom  of  one  regulation 
of  the  order  of  La  Trappe. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  so  late,  my  dear  ?  I  have 
been  exacting  you  these  three  hours,  and  would  not  • 
have  the  luncheon  sent  away  on  that  account.  Were 
the  horses  bad,  or  the  post-boys  sulkey  ?  or  perhaps 
it  was  that  horrid  piece  of  raad  nearSwinton.  Well 
now  that  vou  have  found  the  inconvenience  of  it  your- 
self, my  <lenr,  I  really  hope  you  will  indict  the  road; 
I  was  nearly  overturned  there  the  other  day,  and  I  am 
sure  Miss  Clare  must  have  been  quite  terrified.  I 
am  shocked,  for  the  honour  of  the  county,  that,  a 
stranger  should  see  our  roads  in  such  a  condition— 
you  really  must  get  \f.  mended,  or  what  will  she 
think  ?"  %  ♦ 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  she  never  remarked  it,"  re- 
plied her  husband,  cheated  into  a  half  smile  at  her 
supposing  that  poor  Cecil  cared  for  the  mending  of  a 
few  yards  of  turnpike  road. 

u  You  may  think  that  she  did  not  remark  it,  my 
dear,  because  she  was  too  polite  to  make  a  comment; 
but  that  is  no  proof:  I  remark  a  great  many  things 
myself,  though  I  say  hut  little  about  them." " 

""  What  things  are  those,  mamma  f"  asked  her  el- 
dest son,  with  an  arch  attempt  at  simplicity. 

"  What,  are  you  there  still,  Robert  >  *  I  thought 
you  were  gone  to  show  old  Jenny  how  to  take  tip  the 
leaves.  1  am  sure  I  begged  vou  to  do  so  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since.  She  is  so  awkward  at  it?  ami  really 
when  once  the  leaves'begin  to  fall  there  is  no  ktfp- 
ing  any  place  in  order,  or  fit  to  be  seen.  I»ok  how 
stupidly  she  sets  about  it:  do  pray  go  and  show  her 
the  proper  way." 

"  Teach  deaf  old  Jenny  how  to  take  up  leaves '  A 
right  proper  and  dignified  employment  for  a  fine 
young  man  of  four  and  twenty,"  exclaimed  h*rr  son. 
"  But  I  suppose  I.  must  go,  or  there  will  be  no  peace. 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  so  come,  Emma,  and 
take  a  lesson," he  added,  seizing  on  his  laughing  sis- 
ter, and  dragging  her  out  on  the  lawn.  • 

"  Jenny,  my  good  woman,  that  is  all  in  the  wron^ : 
you  should  always  use  your  left  hand  instead  of  >o  r 
right  in  picking  up  leaves — as  thus,"  he  shouttd  into 
the  old  woman's  ear,  giving  her  basket  a  dexterous 
twirl  as  he  spoke,  so  as  to  throw  the  leaves  it  re- 
tained exactly  in  the  line  of  the  autumn  breeze,  tleit 
scattered  them  about  over  lawn,  path,  and  bed,  in 
streams  and  eddies,  to  the  infinite  dismay  of  old  Jen- 
ny herself,  and  the  infinite  amusement  of  old  Jenny's 
grandson,  a  mischievous  urchin  standing  near. 
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"Lank,  Master  Robert!  what  will  missus  say?" 
exclaimed  poor  Jenny  holding  up  her  hands  in  abso- 
lute horror.  % 

"  Oh !  vour  missus  sent  roe  to  teach  you  how  to 
pickup  the  leaves,"  replied  Master  Robert  turning, 
away  with  a  laugh. 

"  A  right  proper  and  dignified  feat  for  a  fine  young 
man  of  tour  ana  twenty!"  observed  his  sister  de- 
jnurely.  "  If  juch  is  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  school* 
master,  I  will  have  none  of  his  lessons." 

* "  Why  I  do  believe  ^ou  have  something  of  the 
duifce  about  you,  Emma,  or  you  could  never  submit 
so  quietly  to  all  my  mother's  "fidgets." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Emma  making  a  low  cour- 
tesy. 

"  There  is  no  puttin^you  out  of  temper,  Emmy  : 
and  that  is  very  provoking." 

<(  On  the* contrary,  1  am  ashamed  to*  say  that  I  am 
very  often  most  wickedly  cross :  but  I  have  been 
taught  that  it  is  a  duty  to  repress  ill  temper,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  it."  • 

"  That  is  meant  for  me :  I  understand ;  and  duty, 
that  comes  from  our  good  aunt  Emma,  whose  name 
you  bear.    I  hate  preaching." 

"  And  practice  too  ?"  asked  his  sister  archly. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  say  so." 

"  I  would  say  nothing  unkind,  dear. Robert" 

"  No,  that  you  would  not,  Emma.  1  wish  I  could 
be  as  patient  as  yoy.  But  don  t  you  comprehend 
that  I  am  in  a  very  ill  humour  this  morning  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  very  unusual  ef- 
fect >" 

"  Why  that  girl  to  be  sure." 

"  What  girl  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Miss  Clare." 

"Miss  Clare!"  '     * 

"  Yes,  Miss  Clare  !  what  other  girl  could  I  mertn?" 

"  Oh !  I  thought.)  ou  might  have  been  outflirtcd  by 
Miss  Power."      « 

•*  Outflirted  !  that  is  always  the  way  with  you  wo- 
men*" replied  her  brother,  his  vexatiou  increased  by 
her  observation.  "  A  girl  cannot  smile — a  man  can- 
not laugh,  but  what  you  call  it  flirting,  and  think  pro- 
per to  lecture  on  decorum.  You  are  all  fl i rts  at  heart, 
though  a  want  of  opportunity,  or  a  fear  of  *  the 
world's  dread  laugh, !'  may  keep  some  demure." 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  ray  sex," 
replied  Emma  with  a  second  and  profoundcr  courte- 
sy. "  That  I  may  not  offend  again,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  define  what  flirting  really  is  r* 

"  Give  a  definition  to  a  woman !  Why  that  would 
be  throwing  peaches  to  a  monkey — pine" apples  to  a' 
hedgehog.  Ask  a  girl  what  she  means,  ami  she  cries 
— Mean  ?  oh  I 1  shall  not  be  able  to  make  yon  under- 
stand. We  women  are  not^ood  hands  at  "definitions: 
we  cannot  define,  we  feel." 

Emma  laughed.  . « 

"  Poor  women !  we  are  all*  in  the  wrong  this  mor- 
ning ;  and  Miss  Clare's  offence,  I  suppose,  consists  m 
herbeing a  female." 

"  No  such  thing.  I  have  an  especial  hatred  to 
Miss  Clare,  ancV  only  wonder  that  you  have  not  the 
same." 

"Poor  Miss  Clare!"  • 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  very  thing.  Poor  Miss  Clare. — 
We  have  heard  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  month. 
Every  body  and  every  thine  must  be  displaced  to 
make  Miss  Clare  comfortable.  She  must  have  the 
little  dressing-room,  where  I  used  to  sulk  at  my  plea- 
sure (the  pleasantest  room  in  the  whole  house,  by  the 
way )  for  her  boudoir ;  aud  there  has  been  no  quiet  in 
the"  house,  what  with  hammering  and  scrubbing  to 
give  her  clean  floors  and  clean  curtains :  I  have  been 
scolded  for  wearing  creaking  boots,  lest  they  should 
annoy  Miss  Clare :  ordered  to  get  a  new  coat  and  lay 
aside  my  favourite  Dahlia  one,  for  fear  she  should 
faint  at  the  smell  of  a  ci^ar,  because  1  once  chanced 
to  smoke  one  when  wearing  it :  besides  being  lectured 
over  and  over  again  about  manners ;  not  to  laugh  to 


load— not  to  talk  so  much:  and  this' from  my  moth- 
er %  In  fine,  I  have  been  told  ,so  many  hundred 
times  that  she  is  a  poor  orphan,  without  father  or 
mother,  (as  if  an  orphan  could  have  either,)  <uid  that 
I  must  receive  her  as  a  friend — a  sister — that  I  have 
been  worked  up  into  a  positive  horror  of  this  dear,in- 
teresting  girl,  and  regard  her  as  an  absolute  incubus. 
And  now,  to  crown  all,  she  conies  as  a  perfect  kill-joy 
with  double  bombazine  an^ treble  cra*pe ;  jumping 
vs^th  nervous  terror,  which  I  dare  say  she  thinks  very 
bewitching,  at  the  chfrpine  of  a  grasshopper." 

"  Oh  !  Robert,  how  can  you  say  so  ?   i  hink  of  her 
misfortunes !  Hertmotion  on  first  arriving — her  grar    . 
titude  for  maitma's  kind  welcome— 4ier  pale,  sad  face 
— her  evident  weakness  should  have  secured  your 
pi*." 

"  Pity !  don't  talk  to  me  of  pity,  and  a  pale  sad  face. 
I  hate  pale,  sad  faces :— crving„aud  nervousness,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  whistle 
the  dogs ;  and  the  dogs  will  not  be  allowed  to  bark, 
for  fear  Miss  Clare  should  jump.  I  wonder  my  mother 
did  not  pdt  the  whole  family  into  mourning,  bomba- 
zine and  crape ;  cats,  kitchen  maids. and  all.  Pretty 
airs  she  will  give  herself," 

"  Airs,  dear  Robert !  How  can  you  say  so  ?  SJief 
seems  so  gentle.' ' 

"  Yes,  airs,  >f  iss  Emma.  I  know  what  I  say ;  but  I 
see  you  are  resolved  to  like  her,  and  that  increases 
my  ill  humour.  "Do  not  trust  to  her  seeming  so  gen- 
tle ;  she  lias  been  a  spoilt  child  from  her  birth ;  eating 
gold— drinking  diamonds — and  reclining  dn  lapis  lazu- 
li ;  having  her  own  way  in  all  things, except  when  that 
way  thwarted  her  father's,  which  was  but  rarely.— 
There  was  not  a  young  man  in  the  whole  city  a  fit 
match  for  her; — she  might  condescend  to  dance  with 
a  few^  as  otherwise  she  must  have  sat  still,  or  stayed 
at  home,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  splendid  jewels,  and  handsome  dresses ;  but  if  one 
without  a  title,  or  a  rent  roll  as  long  as  a  prosy  gossip's 
story,  ventured  to  hint  his  hopes — her  papa  looked 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  she  his  own  child." 

"  1  have  heafd  that  Mr  Clare  had  a  taste  for  splen- 
dour; and  not  wishing  his  daughter  to  marry  one  con- 
nected with  Liverpool  discouraged  her  forming  inti- 
macies; but^surely  we  may  excuse  a  father's  partial- 
ity, however  blind,  for  an  only  child,  so  lovely  and  so 
amiable." 

"  You  excuse  every  one,  Emma.  Amiable! — ask 
Skinner  about  that  ;-^he  hqd  a  specimen  of  her  airs, 
and  her  father's  haughtiness." 

"  I  doubt  Mr.  Skinner's  being  a  very  good  judge  of 
female  manners." 

"  That  is  always  the  way  with  you  girls,  you  never 
think  a  man  can  understand  a  womaq,  whereas  we 
know  your  sex  a  great  deaj  better  than  you  do  your- 
selves. And  as  for  her  loveliness ! — commend  me  to 
a^  scraggy  figure — goggle  eves  edged  with  a  black 
rim — a  complexion  like  a  dab  of  dough— a  tamed  up 
chin,  and  compressed  lips,  that  bespeak  a  haughty 
temper."  •  '    * 

"Oh!  oh  !  oh  !"  cried  the  laughing  Emma,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands :  "  One  would  things  that  you  were 
a  rival  beauty.  You  make  no  allowance  for  her  late 
illness ;  and  her  chin  is  beautiful ! — classical?— and — " 
"  I  have  hated  the  classical  ever  since  1  was  flogged 
for  my  Virgil,"  exclaimed  her  brother,  interrupting 
her.  "  She  is  a  downright  fright  compared  to  my 
sister  Emma." 

"  Do  not  endeavour  to  coax  me  into  a  cabal  against 
the  stranger  by  flattery;  but  rather  suspend  your  own 
judgment." 

"Not  I;  Skinner's 'account  was  enough  for  me, 
there  is  enmity  between  us  now  and  lor  ever." 
"Stop,  stop,  Robert." 

"  Aud  stop,  stop,  Emma ;  those  lips  Were  made  for 
kissing,  not  for  scolding,"  replied  her  brother,  suiting 
the  deed  to  the  word.  »"I  know  I  am  a  very  naughty 
boy ;  but  the  fit  is  on  me,  and  must  have  its  way.  I 
wish  I  could  put  some  one  else  as  much  out  of  hu- 
mour as  myself.  Ha !  there  is  Flinter.  Holla,  Fliu- 
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*  ter !  have  you  been  over  to  see  the  harrow  at  Mn. 
Praed's  ?  1  hear  Frazer  is  doing  wonders  with  1t ;  and 
your  mistress  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  use  it.— 
Have  you  seen  it?" 

"  No,  master  Robert.  I  have  not  seed  it;  and  what 
is  more  I  don't  intend  to  see  it,"  replied  Flinter  sur- 
lily, catching  ill  humour  from  his  young  master,  and 
setting  his  features  as  he  always  set  them  when  par- 
ticularly anifoyed.  "  Jf  missus  chooses  to  have  the 
harrow  let  her  have  it;  and  another  bailey  too:*f-I 
hates  new  fancied  things;  and  I  hates furriners!" 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha  !  there  if  some  one  else  in  as  bad  a 
humour  as  Hubert  Ashton,"  exclaimed  the  wayward 
young  man,  as  the  vexed  bailiff  maiched  oft5  in  a 
.    huff. 

"  I  shall  be  gone,  lest  I  too  catch  an  ill  temper 
from  you,  or  a  cold  from  this  northern  breeze,"  said 
Emma,  turning  to  the  house  to  conceal  her  amuse- 
ment at  honest  Flinter's  discomfiture,  though  half 
provoked  with  herself  for  laughing  at  it. 

"  Adieu  then j  I  shall  go  and  ilirt  with  Miss  Pow- 
er." 

Emma  shook  her  head  reprovingly,  but  her  brother 
Only  laughed  at  the  silent  admonition. 

\VhiUt  her  son  was  venting  his  ill  humour  in  a^use 
of  poor  Cecil,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  teasing  her  husband 
with  a  thousand. questions  concerning  the  same  young 
lady,  closing  her  queries  and  comments  with  the  re- 
mark, "My  dear, how  ill  you  are  looking.  I  am  sure 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  you."       , 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  wearied 
with  her  countless  questions;  and  I  will  go  and  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  in  the  study  till  dinner  time." 

"Ay,  do,  my  dear;  audi  will  come  and  see  that 
you  are  comfortable." 

Poor  Mr.  Ashton  quitted  the  room  with  a  look  o£ 
passive  despair;  but  as  his  practice,  if  not  his  maxim, 
was  any  thing  for  a  quiet  life,  (which  said  quiet  life, 
by  the  way  he  could  never  obtain,)  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  her  proposal.  Had  Mr.  Ashton  been  in  par- 
liament he  would  have  always  voted  with  the  ayes, 
whether  whigs  or  tories; — he  had  no  talent  for  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Robert  Ashton  returned  to  dinner,  but  the  pla- 
cidity of  his  temper  seemed  little  increased  by  his 
flirtation  with  Miss  Power;  and  his  enmity  towards 
the  interesting  stranger,  as  he  called  Cecil  in  derision, 
acquired  fresh  strength  from  her  involuntary  start  at 
the  noise  occasioned  by  his  awkwardly  throwing  down 
a  chair,  and  his  mother's  fidgeting  fuss  about  her  com- 
fort, by  which  she  made  herself  aud  every  one  else 
uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER  III. 
/ 

The  next  morning  nothing  would  do  but  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton  must. lionise  poor  Cecjl  in  her  pony  chaise.  M  The 
drive  would  do  her  good — she  could  be  wrapped  up 
warm;  and  if  Robert  would  walk  by  the  side  (they 
should 'not  go  fast)  he  could  open  the  gates,  and  give 
her  his  arm  if  she  felt  inclined  to  walk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  better  view  of  the  surrounding' 
country; — but  Robert  was  particularly  engaged,  and, 
could  not  assist  in  the  lionisation.  His  hunter's  mane 
and  tail  must  be  cut  on  that  particular  morning,  and 
he  must  of  necessity  superintend  the  operation. 

"Come,  Robert,  with  all  your  prejudice  you  must 

admit  the  sweetness  of  the  Bmile  with  which  Cecil 

rewarded  my  care  in  tucking  the  cloak  round  her 

feet,"  observed  Emma  to  her  brother  as  they  stood 

•     at  the  hall  door  after  the  departure  of  the  pony  chaise. 

**  Oh  very  sweet. 

•  * '  Sugar  and  spice, 
And  all  that's  nice;'— 

replied  her  brother  conteroptuouslv. 
*'  Who  could  look  cross  at  you,£mmy?  So  you  call 
I         her  Cecil  already." 


"  She  begged  me  to  do  so.  Miss  Clare  sounded  so 
cold  and  formal,  she  said:  and  as  my  father  and  mo- 
ther had  promised  hfr  the  affection  of  parents,  she 
hoped  we  would  feel  the  regard  of  sisters." 

u The  regard  of  sisters!  very  pretty  and  romantic. 
I  suppose  she  will  beg  me  to  call  her  Cecil  next,  and 
pet  her  as  a  brother." 

"No  chance  of  that;  for  you  look  as  if  you  would 
devour  her,  were  cannibalism  permitted  in  a  civilised 
country." 

Robert  laughed,  and  proceeded  to  the  stables. 

*'  Now,  my  dear,  that  I  have  shown  you  the  farm 
and  the  village — that  is,  a  bird's  eye  view  of  them — 
we  will  just  drive  to  that  hill;  aud  then  I  can  show 
you  all  the  gentlemen's'seats  for  many  miles  round," 
said  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  was  the  most  indefatigable  sight 
shower  in  the  whole  county,  though  unluckily  her 
zeal  not  being  always  combined  with  knowledge,  her 
friendly  efforts  sometimes  failed  to  elicit  the  gratitude 
they  deserved.  Somehow  or  other  ( we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  espial  n  the  phenomenon,  but  there  are  peo- 
ple who  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  such  misapprehen- 
sion) Mrs.  Ashton  always  showed  her  friends  j ust^r  hat 
they  least  wished  to  see ;  and  omitted  to  point  out 
what  they  most  desired  to  contemplate  ;  and  so  it  had* 
chanced  throughout  the  morniugwhilst  lionlsingCeciL 
Miss  Clare  cared  nothing  about  soil*  loamy,  sandy,  or 
chalky;  and  as  little  about  turnips,  mangel  wurzel, 
luceru  or  rape ;  nay,  she  even  bad  not  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  peculiar  merits  and  distinctions  of  Tarta- 
rian oats  and  Talavera  wheat,  notwithstanding- a  long, 
and,  of  course,  lucid  description  of  their  differences 
and  perfections  from  her  worthy  hostess,  who  was 
shocked  at  her  young  guest's  iguorance  in  all  matters 
agricultural. 

Cecil  could  and  did  admire  the  pretty  cottages  with 
their  gay  gardens,  for  autumn  lingered  on  its  wav  as 
though  loth  to  destroy  the  bright  summer  flow  ers  that 
still  remained;  and  the  sports  and  laughter  of  the 
merry  village  children  cheated  hep  out  of  more  than 
one  smile  ;  but  the  fallow  fields  (and  there  were  many 
to  be  seen  in  October) appeared  to  her  the  verv  anti- 
podes of  the  beautiful  and  poetical,  though  enlivened 
by  the  cheerful  whistle  of  the  plough  bov.  The  air 
came  chill  to  her  weakened  frame,  and  having  no 
desire  for  a  second  edition  of  the  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine, she  hinted  a  desire  toreturp  home;  but  finding 
that  her  kind  hostess  had  set  her  heart  on  showing  her 
all  the  wonders  visible  from  the  top  of  Horseford  Hill, 
she  quitted  the  pony  chaise  at  her  desire,  and  toiled 
after  her. up  the  steep  ascent  with  what  speed  and  pa- 
tience she.  could  command, 

"  There,  my  dear  Miss  Clare  !  there  is  a  view  for 
you !  Sec  round  for  miles — peep  into  three  coustics; 
and  catch  a  sight  of  fifteen  village  churches,  and  twen- 
ty-three noblemen's  and  (gentleman's  seats'— you  do 
not  often  meet  with  such  a  view  as  that.1* 

"  No  irftleed!"  replied  the  panting,  breathless  Ce- 
cil, who  had  just  gained  the  side  of  this  never-tiring 
lioniser.  .  . 

4 'No,  my  dear:  there  are  few  views  to  compare 
with  this  even  in  England,  and  none  out  of  it.  honk 
at  those  fine  cows  in  that  rich  meadow  to  the  right  | 
and  those  as  fine  merinoes  oti  the  downs  before  us ; 
and  see — there  to  the  left  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
sea,  which  must  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  oft. 
On  a  very  clear  day,  with  a  very  good  telescope,  you 
can  sometimes  catch  the  white  sails  of  the  vessels 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashton, 
who  loved  her  county  as  some  people  love*  their  coun- 
try. . 

•  Poor  Cecil  looked  to  the  right— the  left-^nd  before 
her;  and  by  dint  of  straining  her  eyes  did  at  last  dis- 
cover some  animals  that  she  could  fancy  might  be 
cows  and  sheep,  and  a  straight  white  line  far  away  in 
the  distance  that  she  imagined  might  be  the  sea.  The 
parts  of  the  landscape  which  Mrs.  Ashton  pointed 
out  might  be  the  most  agricultural,  hut  tbey  were 
decidedly  the  least  picturesque  and  beautiful;  ami 
Cecil  turning  away  from  the  more  distant  prospect 
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with  its  large  fields  and  rectangular  hedgerows,  which 
looked  poor  and  uninteresting  in  her  eyes,  gazed 
with  pleasure  on  the  nearer  vigw,  wlych,  though  not 
worthy  the  appellation  fine,  was  generally  pretty,  and 
in  some  parts  rich  and  picturesque. 

"  I  always  begin  by  pointing  out  the  most  distant 
objects  first  jusf.  as  one  bows  to  strangers  before  one 
shakes,,  hands  with  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Asliton,  who 
always  acted  the  part  of  cicerone  con  amort.  As  a 
valet  de  place  she  would  have  been  invaluable  ;  but 
alas!  for  curious  travellers,  fete  had  doomed  her  to 
be  mistress  of  Ashton  Grorc.  "  Look  out  just  by  the 
sea — a,  little  to  the  right}  and  you  will  perceive  a  tiny 
speck  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  head : — there  Mn  a 
line  between  those  two  oaks  in  Lord  ttindrooor's 
Park:  well  that  is  the  tower  of  Stockhill  church, 
fifty-seven  miles  off  as  the  crow  flies-— nearly  a  hun- 
dred by  the  road : — and  such  roads  \  \  .must  speak 
the  truth,  thougji  it  is  my  own  county,  and  say  that 
tl»e  gentlemen  are  most  supine.  In  vain  do  I  poin^ 
out  the  badness  of  the  roads: — nothing  is  done  to 
mend  them. r  Captain  Wilder  told  them  only  the 
othebday  that  their  ways  were  very  rough ;  but  they 
only  laughed,  as  they  always  do  when  we  try  to  set 
them  right.  I)o\ousee  that  tower,  my  dear?  No 
wonder  vou  don't,  for  you  are  looking  over  Mrs. 
Praed's  Wrk,  instead  of  Lord  Lindmoor's.  There 
—just  where  my  finger  is.    Don't  you  see  now  ?" 

"  Yoft  are  very  kind,  Mrs.  Ashton,  in  taking  such 
pains  to  make  me  see  all  the  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  my  eyes  have  been  weak  sine*  ray 
late  illness,  aud  the  air  is  chilling,"  replied  poor  Ce- 
cil, shivering  in  the  wind  that  swept  over  the  bleak 
hill.  "  Suppose  you  only  point  out  the  houses. and 
villages  near,  and  defer  naming  those  more  distaat^o 
some  future  time,"  she  added,  observing  that  her 
*  hostess  looked  vexed  at  ber  remark.  # 

Mrs.  Ashton  not  only  looked,  but  felt  vexed  too, 
at  this  disinclination  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  fifteen  churches,  and  three  and  twenty 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  ;  but* a  glimpse  at 
Cecil's  pale  And  weary  face  banished  her  discontent, 
-  and  she  closed  immediately  with  the  proposal. 

*'  Certainly,  my  dear ;  since  such  is  your  wish.  I 
dare  say  your  late  illness, has  left  you  weak ;  but  this 
bracing  air  will  soon  restore  jour  strength  ;  and  then 
I  will  bring  you  here  again.  I  will  begin  with* Lord 
Barringham;s  Holdish  Park — there— out  to  the  left : 
— that  is  only  fifteen  miles  off  by  the  high  road.  A 
large  place,  and  some  good  land ;  but  he  thinks  no- 
thing of  improvements,  though  immensely  rich  ;  in- 
deed he  is  a  dull,  indolent  man,  who  takes  little 
interest  in  any  thing;  and  his  lady  is  like  him,  with 
nothing  but  her  title/to  recommend* her;  and  Lady 
Barbary  Hetherton  takes  after*  her  parents.  The 
young  men  call  her  handsome  ;  but  she  is  no  Wauty 
of  mine ;  no  expression — no  animation  ;  says  little, 
and  that  not  worth  hearing:  but  then  being  an  only 
daughter  she  will  be  enormously  rich,  all  her  mo- 
ther's fortune  being  settled  on  tier;  so  no  wonder 
that  the  young  men  make  a  fuss  about  her.  I  hate 
your  still*  life,  for  my  part.  -Not  that  I  know  much 
of  them  to  be  sure  ;  for  the  countess  says  she  cannot 
visit  so  far,  and  never  called  on  me,*  though  she  is 
often  at  Lindmoor;  but  I  have  met  the  family  at 
county  halls  and  dimers  and  have  seen'  nothing  to 
make  me  regret  her  ladyship's  decision.  We  speak 
when  we  meet;  and  that  is  all.  She  expects  as  a 
countess  to  be  made  much  of;  but  I  am  not  a  person 
to  cringe  to  a  title;  and  I  suspect  she  bas  found 
that  out.  The  only  son,  Viscount  Hetherton,  be- 
ing under  age,  there* is  no  knowing  what  he  may  turn 
out" 

Cecil  saw  that  Mrs.  Ashton  was  hurt  at  not  having 
been  visited  by  Lady  Barringham  :  but  she  made  no 
remark  on  the  subject  and  that  lady  continued. 

"Not  far  from  us— there  to  the  left— is  Captain 
Wilder's  estate ;  a  jlretty  place  now,  and  improving 
every  day.  It  was  quite  a  desert  when  he  came  :— 
poor  land— a 'poor  house  y— and  ho  has  made  it  what 


it  is.  He  is  a  most, delightful  person ;  so  quick,  so 
lively  /trying  all  the  new  inventions,  and  making  a 
paradise  spring  out  of  a  howling  wilderness.  This  is 
the  third  place  he  has  created,  as  he  says;  but  his 
quiet  wife  complains  that  when  he  has  once  made  a 
place  perfection  he  is  for  quitting  it  directly.  Indeed 
there  was  some  talk  of  bis  leaving  Myrtle  Lodge  last 
year,  and. buying  attract  of  lan|j  at  Exmoor  j  but  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  house,  the  masons  say  from  one  of  his 
new  flues ;  but  then  country  masons  are  so  ignorant 
and  bigoted,  always  for  going  on  in  the  old  jog  trot . 
Btyle— hating  clever  indentions,  because  they  never 
saw  them  before ;  and  generally  causing  them  to  fail 
from  their  awkwardness  in  putting  them  up.  I  really 
believe  they  do  it  out  of  spite ;  at  least,  I  am  sure 
they  rejoice  in  a  failure.  Then  before  the  house  was 
quite  completed  down  fell  the  bridge.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  it  happened ;  for  it  was  built  on  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  his  own  discovery ;  and  was  a  most 
elegant  structure,  looking,  as  he  himself  remarked, 
as  light  as  a  cobweb ;  quite  a  fancy  bridge.  To  be 
sure,  the  first  cart  that  went,  over  was  rather  heavy ; 
but  when  he  explained  the  plan — mutual  support  and 
all  that  sort  of  tiling  (I  forget  the  technical  terms)  I 
thought  it  would  have  borne  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach 
and  all  the  Aldermen,  with  a  train  of  a  baggage  wa- 
gons behind.  The" old  village  mason  said  it  would  not 
stand,  so  I  dare  sav  he  took  no  pains  in  the  building 
that  his  words  might  come  true :  and  that  is  Captain 
Wilder's  opinion.  1  must  allow  that  he  was  generally 
there  to  supe/intend  the  workmen,  and  See  all  was 
done  right;  but  then,  not  being  a  mason  himself,  he* 
coulcj  not  exactly  tell  whether  the  bricks  were  good. 
I  wanted  Mr.  Ashton  to  have  justsuch  another  bridge 
over  our  stream  ;  but  my  husband  never  likes  change 
or  trouble.  '  The  old  bridge  had  done  very  well  for  t 
many  years:  and  he  had 'no  doubt  woulo*  do  very  well ' 
for  many  more,1  was"  all  I  eoukl  get  him  to  say.  I 
think  he  triumphed,  a  little  when  Captain.  Wilder's 
bridge  fell  in ;  he  has  such  a  dislike  to  any  change; 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  me,  Ashton  Grove  would 
go  td  ruin,  for  Flinter  is  more  bigoted  and  self-willed 
than  his  master ;  but  there  was  no  cause  for  triumph ; 
—you  cannot  expect  a  new  discovery  to  come  to  per- 
fection at  once.  The  Captain's  new  bridge  will  stand, 
I  have  no  doubt.  Mrs.  Wilder  is  a<nuict  peaceable 
woman  who  would  willingly  live  on  for  years  in  the 
same  room,  in  the  same  house,  with  the  same  furni- 
ture ;  breakfasting  and  dining  off  the  same  dishes,'  at 
the  same  hour,  if  her  husband  wotrid  only  let  her.  A 
aweet  woman !  people  say.  I  believe  she  is  very 
amiable;  but  1  dbn't  think  there  it  mueh  in  her. 
They  have  only  one  child,  a  fine,  spirited  girl  taking 
after  her  father;  not  exactly  handsome;  but  very 
pleasing  and  intelligent. — There  are  some  excellent 
rooms  in  the  house,  though  rather  oddly  arranged. 
It  was  built  after  a  plan  ofliis  own ;  for  he  is  exceed- 
ingly clever  t  most  of  the  chimneys  smoke ;  but  he 
will'  soon  set  that  to  rights.  See  what  tine  young 
plantations!— none  so  thriving  in  the  whole^country  j 
—in  twenty  years  those  will  be  beautiful  woods.*' 

"  Whose  is  that  stately,  old-fashioned  looking  house 
to  the  right,  with  its  terrace  and  broad  stone  steps, 
leading  down  into  the  nof>!e  narkf^'  asked  Cecil, 
turning  with  indifference  from  the  stripling  trees  and 
modern  Lodge  of  Captain  Wilder,  having  more  taste 
for  present  than  for  future  beauty. 

"Oh  !  that  is  Lindmoor;  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  a,fine  old  pteee  certainly;  but 
I  only  half  like  it  either ;  it  always  stfems  to  me 
asleep,  or  standing  still,  you  understand  what  I  mean. 
There  is  no  look  of  life  about  it:  but  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  numeroas  deaths  in  the  family 
of  late  years,  and  the  earl's  generally  residing  else- 
where. He  desires  every  thing  to  be  kept  in  apple- 
pie  order,  and  perhaps  this  love  of  order  is  why  he 
never  at  tempts  an  improvement  - 1  do  not  think  be 
would  like  the  litter  of  brick  and  mortar:  and  there 
has  not  been  a  new  room  added  to  the  house  for  the 
last  century." 
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that  the  repot? of  Robert's  friend  concerning  Mist* our  readers  bare  been  equally  wearied,  we  recom- 
Clare's  pride  .was  correct ;  anfl  she  added  half  pet- 


tishly: "Oh,  I  see  this  won't  do:  you  require  a  title: 
so  Lord  Lindmoor  must  be  the  man." 

•  "  I  require  no  title,  but  would  remain  as  I  am," 
replied  Cecil  Olare,  with  a  quickness  and  passion 
that  to  Mrs.  Ashton's-  judgment  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  aforesaid  report. 

"Wellj  my  dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you  by  my 
jesting:  but  how  jwilc  vou  are*— and  your  teeth  chat- 
tering. This  north  wind  is  too  much  for  you ;  I  like 
it — it  invigorates  me  }  but  you  are  too  weak  from  your 
late  illness  to  endure  its  keenness.  Take  my  arm, 
my  dear,  to  descend  the  hill,  and  we  will  drive'  home 
as  fast  as  we  can.  1  should  have  thought  of  this  soon- 
er," said  Mrs.  Ashton  with  motherly  kindness,  for- 
getting in  her  pity  for  the  shivering*  invalid  all  the 

#  reports  of  that  invalid's  pride,  though  it  did  not  pre- 
vent a  little  more  display  of  her  powers  of  lionizing. 
"  That  is  Captain  Power's  cottage :  you  will  see  it 
better  a  little  lower  down ;  but  I  have  not  much  to 
say  of  him  or  his  sister,  except  that  he  is  a  rattling 
young  officer  on  half  pay,  and  she  an  arrant  flirt, 
whom  some  think  pretly." 

Cecil 's^soft  voice  and  smile,  as  she  thanked  Mrs. 
Ashton  for  her  care  throughout  the  drive,  staggered 
that  lady 'a  belief  in  Mr.  Skinner's  evil  reports. 

"It  was  pain,  not  contempt,  that  had  caused  the 
frown  and  scornful  curl,"  was  her  thought,  and  when 
day  after  day,  week  after  week  passed  on,  and  her 
•young  guest  still  showed  herself  gentle,  grateful, 
and  good-tempered,  Mr.  Skinner  was  declared  to  be 
blind  or  malieions. 


But  if  the  mother  acquitted  Miss  Clare  of  pride,'  before  a  merely  .well  dressed  gentleman,"  Remarked 


not  so  her  eldest  son,  at  least  in  speech.  He  still 
maintained  that  she  was  not  such  a  piece  of  perfec- 
tion as  his  parents  and  sister  asserted ;  but  lie  did  not 
abuse  her  as  loudly  as  on  her  first  arrival,  and  was  on 
many  occasions  studiously  polite:  perhaps  the  young 
lady  herself  only  clearly  understood  the  difference 
of  his  manner  towards  her  and  others..  He  would  walk 
and  talk  with  her — put  on  her  cloak — carry  her  par- 
asol—and turn  the  leaves  of  her  music-book ;  but  his 
attentions  to  her*  wanted  the  warmth  and  frankness 
which  lie  showed  to  some  others  of  his  sister's 
friends,  and  there  were  times  when  the  jesting  be- 
tween Robert  Ashton  and  Cecil  Clare  was  tinctured 
with  a  bitterness  that  threatened  to  turn  sport  into 
anger. 

".She  behaved  ill  to  Skinner,"  was  his  reply  to 
Emma,  when  she  one  day  hinted  that  he  had  been 
,  hart!  on  her  favourite  Cecil. 

"  She  is  an  orphan,  and  has  no  friends,"  observed 
his  si ster  plead ingly.  • 

"  She  is  not  as  destitute  of  friends  as  you  ima- 
gine," replied  her  brother,  adding  quickly,"*  you  are 
a  host  in  yourself,  Emma." 

If  Cecil* felt  anger  at*Robert's  demeanour,  she  ne- 
ver gave  a  hint  of  her  vexation  to  Emma  j.  who  Being 
one  of  these  happily  constituted  persons  who  gener- 
ally see  and  believe  as  they  wish,  continued  to  praise 
Jier  brother  and  friend  to  each  other,  till  site  imagi- 
ned them  possessed  with  a  mutual  regard  as  great  as 
she  tlesireja. 

Cecil  was  decidedly  worse  for  two  or  three  days 
after  her  lionization  on  the  summit  of  Horsford  Hill, 
but  subsequently  her  health  and  spirits  gradually 
mended,  either  from  the  purity  of  the  air  without 
doors,  the  kindness  experiencea  within,  or  a  strong 
constitution  'and  active  mind ;  perhaps  from  these 
combined :  and  though  she  persisted* in  deolining  all 
society  for  the  present,  instead  of  being  the  doleful, 
moping  creature  thaf  Robert  hao*  anticipated,  she 
showed  a  quiet  cheerfulness  whf  n  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, with  at  times  a  sudden  gleam  of  gaiety,  that  be- 
spoke a  naturally  lively  disposition/ 

If  she  had  found  Mrs.  Ash  ton's  catalogue  raiwrme 
of  her  neighbours  rather  tedious,  she  consoled  her- 
self with  the  idea  that  she  should  better  understand 
those  neighbours  on  a  future  introduction ;  and  should 


mend  to  them  a  similar  mode  of 


CHAPTER  IV. 
# 

"  May  day  come !  I  scarcely  knew  that  winter 
was  gone ;  it  has  passed  so  quicluy,"  exclaimed  Em- 
ma Ashton;  glancing  from  the  window  aj  a  group  of 
dancing  girls  without. 

"  May  day  amongst  the  muses,"  observed  Cecil 
archly, lookirffc  towards  Robert  and  hia  brother  Ed- 
ward, who  were,  or  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  study 
ing — one  Shakspeare,  and  the  other  Coleridge. 

"  May  day  amongst  the  Graces,"  replied  Robert 
gaifv,  pointing  to  the  dancers. 

<*  Indeed,  then  I  must  take  a  peep,  having  a  great 
taste  for  the  Graces,  Emma  says." 

"I  should  say  that  you  had  a  greater  taste  for  the 
talent*,Cecil,"  observed  Edward  Ashton, roused  from 
his  book  by  the  general  movement  towards  the*  win- 
dow.   "  You  prefer  fhe  inward-man  to  the  outwards  • 
the  intrinsically  valuable  to  the  worthlessly  showy.1* 

"  Thank  you  for  giving  me  such  a  good  character," 
said  Cecil  pleased  with  the  compliment,  for  she  and 
Edward  were  great  allies. 

"  That  is,  you  fancy  she  prefers  a  slovenly  poet  to 
a  point  device  young  gentleman," replied  Robert  with 
a  satirical  smile,  glancing  at  his  brother's  dress, 
which  showed  some  symptoms  of  carelessness. 

~  Most  assuredly — a  poet  slovenly  gr  not  slovenly, 


Cecil  promptly,  coming  to  the  succour  of  the  shy  and 
blushing  Edward,  who  began  hastily  arranging  hia 
neckcloth.  * 

"Ah,  Miss  Clare,  people  never  know  them- 
selves," observed  Robert,  with  a  mocking  ^  sigh, 
speaking  in  the  tone  of  mingled  sport  and  satire  in 
which  his  conversations  with  CecU  were  generally 
carried  on. 

To  casual  observers  the  spirit  of  sport  appeared 
to  predominate,  but  to  Cecil  the  satire  was  most  ap- 
parent, and  at  tinfes  exceedingly  annoying,  and  she 
jiad  been  long  enough  at  Ashton  tirove  to  understand 
that  her  praise  of  another  was  pre'tty  sure  to  render 
her  hostess's  eldest  son  caustic,  if  not  bitter  in  his 
jesting. 

"  That  is  unhappily  a  very  general  complaint," 
she  replied, 

"  The  very  reason  why  such  an  original  young  lady 
as  Miss  Clare  should  be  free  from  the  disorder.— 
Her  thoughts  and  opinions,  her  likings  and  dislikings 
— as  I  understand  her,  are  not  those  of  the  vulgar 
herd ;  she  would  scorn  to  be  classed  with  the  respec- 
table and  commonplace.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  to  claim  admission  into  the  first  clan 
lest  yon  should  deny  my  claim;  but  to  thclaatyou 
declared  me  to  belong  only  last  night,  because  I  ven- 
tured to  hint  a  preference  of  virtue  to  valour,  notwith- 
standing mv  regard  for  heroes." 

•  What  then  >  He  must  know  little  of  your  sex 
who  could  suppose  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  remain 
the  same  for  four  and  twenty  hours.*' 

"  Nay,  Robert;  no  scandal  of  the  whole  sex,  be- 
cause vou  chance  to  have  a  demeU  with  one,"  inter- 
posed nis  laughing  sister. 

«  You  had  better  keep  quiet,  Emma,  and  leave  us 
to  fight  it  out:— 

♦  She  who  will  rnsh  "twixt  sword  and  lance, 
Of  deadly  wouhds  must  stanu  her  chance.' " 

"An  awful  warnings— thanks  for  your  brotherly 
counsel,  conveyed  jn  such  heroic  and  original  terms, 
instead  of  the  vulgar  old-fashioned  distich,  begin- 
ning :— 

*  Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose.' 


u 
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I  never  suspected  that  yoa  and  Cecil  were  resolved 
.  on  a  combat  a  Voutrance" 

u  You  are  the  most  simple  and  unsuspecting  of 
mortals,  Kmma;  such  however  is  the  case,  so  grant 
us  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  All  that  will  be  requi- 
red of  vou  will  be  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  van- 
quished." / 
"  I  am  glad  that  the  combat  is  eot  positively  to  end 
i  death,"  observed  Cecil  gaily1,  and  in  perfect  good 


u  A  real  gentleman  has  a  warm  heart,  a  generous 
spirit,  and  an  enlightened  mind,  feeling  what  is  due 
to  his  maker,  and  his  fellow  men.  Such  a  man  will 
not  be  a  coxcomb — his  bow  may  be  wanting  in  grace, 
but  vulgar  or  impertinent  he  cannot  be." 

"  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  myself  and  my  friend, 
Miss  Clare.  You  consider  him  then,  vulgar  and  im- 
pertinent; and  merely  because  he  requested  the 
honpup  of  an  introduction  to  a  young  lady,  who  re- 


humour,  notwithstanding  the  slight  frown  on  her  'fused  that  request  with  a  haughtiness  worthy  of  an  em- 
opponent's  brow.  •  press;  and  loud*enough  to  be  heard  by  the  presump- 

44  No,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  unconditional  sur-  — «  — »    — •-!-_  -*  t 1_„ 

render,  and  a. very  humble  appeal  for  mercy." 

44  High  laud  to  your  generosity,  most  valorous 
knight.  But  what  if.  I  refuse  to  surrender  ?  what  if 
1  make  no  appeal  for  mercy  ?" 

(<  Then  the  coup  de  grace  must  be  given— sucji  is 
the  invariable  law  of  the  lists. " 

44  Then  sharpen  your  dagger,  for  I  make  no  ap- 
peal," exclaimed  Cecil  Clare  with  a  sudden  flashing 
of  her  dark,  hazel  eye  in  answer  to  his  look  of  threat- 
ening defiance, 

Robert  gazed  at  the  speaker  admiringly  for  a  mo- 
ment, before  he  replied.  The*  brilliant  flush  that 
had  come  up  into  her  usually  pale  cheek,  replacing 
for  a  time  the  bloom  of  health,  which  had  never  ful- 
ly returned  since  her  mother's  death,  and  the  spirit- 
ed attitude,  with  the  slight  curling  of  the  exquisitely 
chiselled  lip  became  her  well.  .Neither  lodk  nor 
manner  marred  her  womanly  grace  and  softness ; 
they  only  proved,  half  sportive  as  the  defiance  was,  a 
native  energy  of  character  that  no  suffering  could  en- 
tirely subdue.  Mr.  Rebert  Ashton  might  have  thought 


tuous  applicant;  to  say  nothing  of  her  subsequent 
hauteur. 

*  I  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Skinner's  being  within 
hearing, and  am  sorr^hc  should  have  felt  hurt  at  ihe 
fancied  haughtiness  of  my  refusal.  ^  Of  my  subsequent 
hauteur  he  has  no  right  to  complain,  since  he  brought 
it  on  himself  by  persisting  in  an  introduction  to  Mi»»  , 
Clare,  to  use  his  Own  words,  the  heiress  of  unbound- 
ed wealth.  He  would  have  preferred  her  money- 
bags could  he  have  procured  them  as  partners." 

44 Oh!  then  it  was  a  matter  of  pique  after  all! 
You  were  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  his  preferring  \onr 
wealth  to  yourself.  Here  is  the  moral  of  the  tal«* .'" 
44 1  consider  Mr.  Skinner's  preference  as  any  thin* 
but  an  honour,"  replied  Cecrl  proudly,  not  a  little 
irritated  by  her  opponent's  manner,  which  to  tell  the 
truth  was  irritating  enough. 

44  All  young  ladies  say  that ;  it  is  the  regular  form 
'of  a  woman's  speech.  'But  you  blame  Skinner  too 
hardly  for  preferring  substantial  gold  to  fleeting 
beauty.0 
**  It  may  be  a  very  wise  decision ;  and  I  leave  you 
that  they*  intimated  the  self  will  of  a  petted*  child,  *or  any  one  else  who  has  patience  or  philosophy  enough 
and  reputed  heiress,  whose  slightest  fancy  had  for;  for  the  attempt  to  prove  its  wisdom." 
years  been  law ;  but  if  such  an  idea  entered  his  mind  j      "  1  boast  ot  neither  patience  nor  philosophy  ;  and 
it  lingered  but  an  instant.    She  looked  so* lovely  that  only  uphold  his  right  to  acquire  your  acquaintance 
he  could  not  quarrel  with  the  feeling  that  lent  such '  after  your  introduction  to  a  vulgar,  ignorant  hunch- 
unusual  lustre  to  her  eye.  j  back,  who  had  no  attractions  to  boast  of  within  or 
44  War  is  dangerous  and  expensive,"  he  observed  in :  without  except  a  tijle.    I  think  he  showed  bad  tavie 
an  altered  tone.    "  Suppose  we  proclaim  a  peace."   j  in  entering  into  a  competition  with  his  puissant  h-rd- 
**  I  should  rejoice  iu  such  a  proclamation,  were  I   ship;  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.     I  should 
quite  certain  that  on  your  part  the  peace  would  be  have  been  more  inclined  to  follow  Fleetwood's  ex- 
more  than  a  hollow  truce."  i  ample  (to  whom  I  believe  you  declined  an  introdue- 
44  Nay,  if  you  doubt  me,  let  it  be"  war,"  exclaimed   tion  at  the  same  time)  and  left  the  field  to  the  e*ti- 
Robert  with  real  or  pretended  indignation— his  sis-   mable' and   gentlemanly  hunch-back.    "And  is  this, 
ter  thought  the  latter.                                                  '  |  really  and  truly,  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  your 

44  Just  as  you  please,  I  am  ready  for  either,"  re-  dislike  to  Skinner?" 
plied  Cecil  coldly.  •         |     Cecil's  eyes  sank  beneath  the  penetrating  gaxe  of 

"  Let  it  be  war  then— and  now  to  begin.  If  you  the  questioner,  whilst  her  cheeks  flushed  to  a  deej**r 
care  not  for  gentlemanly  dress  or  address,  why  "ex-  crimson,  then  paled  to  a  deadly  *hite,  as  the  events 
cuse  your  dislike  to  my  friend  Skinner  on  the  plea  Of  the  ball  at  which  Skinner's  introduction  had  tak»»n 
that  he  has  neither  ?"  I  place  rushed  back  upon  her  mind.    Then  she  had 

44  My  dislike  to  Mr.  Skinner  requires  no  excuse:  been  in*  the  highest  health  and  spirits — radiant  in 
he  has  neither  such  a  head  nor  heart  as  should  win]  beautv— rich  in  hope — the  reputed  heiress  of  almost 
regard."  «,  countless  wealth — nattered — courted — her  wishes  Uw 

44  You  are  severe.    Would  you  be  judged  in  the  — her  will  consulted  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the% 
same  spirit  ?"  demanded  Robert  sharply.  |  night;  and  more,  far  more  to  her  affectionate  he  rt. 

44  Heaven  fbrefend!"  exclaimed  Cecil,  colouring  at  the  treasured  child  of  doting  parents.  What  \*>s 
'the  charge  of  severity,  and  laughing  to  hide  a  little  she  now?  Faded  in  health  and  beauty;  blighted  in 
consciousness.  44I  fear  I  dd  not  judge  Mr.  Skinner,  heart;  hank  nipt  in  hopes;  if  not  despised,  yet  st  i  H 
charitably ;  but  the  blame  must  rest  partly  on  your-  j  not  sought ;  a  beggar ;  and  an  orphan  !  The  white 
self  for  always  trying  to  compel  me  to  like  him. '  lip  quivered  for  an  instant ;  the  hands  were  clapped ; 
Name  him  no  more,  and  I  will  say  no  ill  of  him."  |  then,  checking  her  emotion  with  a  strong , effort;  she 
44  You  mistake*:  1  have  no  wish  to  compel  yon  to  answered  briefly  and  coldly,  conscious  of  her  inabili- 
like  any  one,  though  I  may  take  uj>  the  cause  of  a  ty  to  continue  the  war  of  words,  so  vanquished  was 
friend  a  little  too  warmly ;  but  you  must  admit  that  she  by  the  war  of  contending  feelings, 
your  accusation  of  his  having  neither  the  dress  norj  "  Mr.  Fleetwood's  was  in  my  opinion  the  more 
manners  of  a  gentleman  sounds  rather  strange  from  gentlemanly  mode  of  proceeding.  Lord  Semmine- 
one  who  has  just  professed  a  contempt  for  the  out-  «i  ton  was  introduced  without  my  wishes  dn  the  subje  t 
ward  roan,  thinking  only  of  his  inward  worth.  You  |  having  been  consulted— but  f  have  not  yet  attainted 
should  not  in  justice  blame*  him,  though  he  had  the   sufficient  strength  to  venture  on  a  recurrence  to  th" 


clownish  blouse  and  bow  of  a  plough  boy 

il  It  is  you  who  mistake  now,  Mr.  Robert  Ash  ton. 
When  1  said  that  Mr.  Skinner  was  not  a  gentleman, 


I  did  not  allude  to  his  outward  fashion,  as  much  as  to   change  of  manner. 


past,  so  let  us  dioose  some  other  field  for  our  com  hat . " 
44 1  have  pained  ypn.    Can  you  forgive  me  '"ex- 
claimed Robert  earnestly,  with  a  sudden  and  entire 


his  inward  moulding.  A  plough-boy  with  Mouse  and 
rustic  bow  might  chance  to  be  a  plcasanter  com- 
panion." 

44  Indeed,  will  you  favour  me  with  the  definition  of 
a  gentleman  ln 


Readily— most  readily !  I  owe  you  all  so  much," 
replied  Cecil  warmly  giving  him  her  hand  V>th 
friendly  frankness,  which  was  taken  with  an  easi- 
ness which  again  called  up  a  transient  blush  into  the 
cheek  of  the  invalid. 
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A  burst  of  laughter  from  Emma  and  Edward, 
whose  attention  for  the  last  few  minutes  had  been 
fully  occupied  with  the  May -day  children,  and  a  call 
on  Cecil  and  Robert  to  look  out  at  the  dancers,  pre- 
vented any  further  conversation  between  t£e  two 
latter. 

"Capital!  this  beats  the  ballet!  Go  it  Ned!" 
cried  the  highly  amused  Robert,  throwing  up  the 
window  and  thus  encouraging  a  little  sweep  with 
brush  and  pan,  and  a  wreath  of  red  roses  round  his 
sooty  brows  to  out-shuffle  and  out-caper  his  partner, 
a  village  maiden  with  streaming  ribbons ;  and  a  face 
as  merry  but  somewhat  cleaner  than  his  own. 

The  children,  excited  by  the  applause  of  the  young 
men  and  the  smiles  of  the  young  ladies,  out-did  all 
their  former  feats,  till,  panting  and  breathless,  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  from  sheer  fatigue ;  when  the 
throwing  of  "four  silver  shillings,"  as  the  Uttl! 
sweep  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  into  the  treasurer'* 
tin  canister,  crowned  their  glee,  and  so  far  renovated 
their  strength  that  they  were  on  the  poiot  of  recom* 
mencing  their  dance,  when  Mrs.  Ash  too 'h  appear- 
ance turned  their  intended  shuffles  into  courtesies. 

"  Hey  day !  What  all  the  village  come  out  for  a 
dance  instead  of  being  at  sohotl  ?"  began  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton  in  a  reprosing  tone,  that  softened  into  sympathy, 
as  She  proceeded,  with  the  glee  of  the  garland  bear- 
ers find  their  capering  attendants.  "  Ah  well .'  May- 
day comes  only  once  a  year,  so  I  suppose  I  must  not 
scold.  You  dance  famously,  children.  Thank  you» 
for  your  good  wishes ;  and  may  you  long  have  such 
merry  hearts,"  she  continued  in  reply  to  the  May- 
day congratulations  of  the  eldest  girl,  who  was  push- 
ed* forward  as  spokeswoman  by  the  awkward,  shame- 
faced boys.  "Here  is  something  to  buv  you  new 
shoes;  for  you  will  certainly  want  them  it  you  go  on 
at  that  rate.  But  you  are  as  rich  as  Jews  already !" 
she  exclaimed,  espying  the  shillings  given  by  the 
laughing  proup  at  the  window,  as  she  dropped  her 
own  offering  into  the  tin  canister.  "  What  do  you 
*  intend  to  do  with  all  this  money  ?" 

The  children  looked  at  her — at  each  other — and 
then  on  the,  ground — grew  redder  and  redder — nudg- 
ed their  neighbours  to  give  answers  and  tittered — 
but  said  never  a  word. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  buy  with  all  this  money  ?" 
repeated  Mrs.  ^.shton,  resolved  to  obtain  a  reply. 
"Come,  Jenny,  do  you  answer  if  the  others  won't. 
You  should  always  'speak  when  spoken  to,  and  not 
hang  your  heads,  and  look  silly.  1.  must  talk  to  Mrs. 
Bull,  and  make  her  teach  you  to  answer  properly." 

Thus  adjured:  and  to  be  saved  a  lecture  from  the 
school-mistress,  Jenny  ventured  to  speak,  though 
scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper. 

"Some  on  us  means  to  buy  gingerbread,  ma'am; 
and  the  others  lolly  pops,  or  elecampane;  but  Sam 
says  an  how  he  will  have  bull's  eyes."      ~ 

"Spend  five  shillings,  in  gingerbread,  lolly  pops, 
and  elecampane !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ash  ton,  absolute* 
ly  astounded  at  the  -declaration.  "1  never  heard 
such  ^wasteful  wickedness  in  all  my  life.  So  little 
Sam  mu*l  have  bull's  eyes — must  he  ?  And  how  is 
his  poor  grand-mother  to  find  him  and  his  two  mis- 
chievous brothers  in  clothes  I  should  like  to  know,  so 
nearly  helpless  as  she  is  ?  Bull's  eyes  indeed !  well 
if  he  can  Bet  bread ;  ay,  or  any  of  you.  Had  you 
said  frocks7 and  shoes  it  would  have  been  another 
thing;  though  you  ought  to  take  it  all  home  to  your 
parents,  who  want  it  more  than  you  do.  Tbiak  what 
all  this  mdney  would  buy." 

"  A  dozen  frocks,  thirteen  flannel  bedgowns,  twelve 
nightcaps,  twenty-five  pair  of  shoes,  with  pots,  pans, 
and  kettlea-to  boot,"  interposed  the  laughing  Robert, 
excessively  amused  at  the  abashed  looks  of  the  chil- 
dren. "My  dear  mother  will  not  let  even  the  poor 
May-day  children  spend  their  money  as  they  please. 
Lest  she  should  favour  us  with  a  lecture  on  political 
economy,  I  vote  for  an  instant  adjournment  to  the 
dining- room,  where  luncheon  waits  us.  Do  second 
my  motion,  Miss  Clare."    There  "was  a  something 


so  frank  and  friendly  in  the  young  man's  address 
that  Cecil,  forgetting  their  late  warfare,  took  hit 
arm  as  readily  as  though  there  had  never  been  any 
thing  but  peace  between  them ;  whilst  Edward  and 
Emma  followed  in  their  wake. 

If  Robert  had  thought  Cecil  lovely  in  her  indigna- 
tion, h^  thought  her  still  more  bewitching  in  her  pre- 
sent friendly  mood ;  and  did  the  honours  of  the  lun- 
cheon table  with  the  assiduity  of  one  desirous  of 
effacing  all  remembrance  of  a  forjner  slight. 

*  What  not  done  luncheon  yet  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ashton, entering  the  room  before  the  ham  and  chicken 
were  quite  demolished.  "  Really,  my  dear,  you  should 
better  divide  the  time  J>etween  breakfast  and  dinner ; 
you  know  Dr.  Farr  ordered  you  to  eat  often,"  con- 
tinued the  lady  of  the  mansion,  addressing  her  quiet 
husband.  "  And  dear  me,  Mr.  Ashton,  gomg  to  take 
pastry  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  you  know  that 
Doctor  Farr  said  it  was  the  worst  tiding  you  could 
eat,  so  heavy,  so  indigestible !  It  is  little  short  of 
suicide." 

"It  will  do  me  no  harm,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton 
helping  himself  with  the  greatest  composure. 

"That  il  just  like  you,  my  dear;  you  never  will 
take  care  of  yourself.  Good  gracious,  Robert !  you 
are  not  persuading  Cecil  to  take  any  of  that  cream. 
It  will  be  absolute  murder  in  her  delicate  state." 

"  It  will  do  her  no  harm,"  replied  her  son,  imitat- 
ing his  father's  imperturbable  placidity,  and  handing 
the  plate  to  Cecil  with  a  very  demure  look.  "  Shall 
I  help  you  to  some  ham,  mamma  ?  It  is  a  capital 
specimen  of  Hanson's  powers,  and  your  instructions. 
Do  let  me  send  you  some  ?" 

"  You  may  give  me  a  litttle  pie/>e.  I  thought  the 
hams  would  turn  out  well  this  year,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ashton,  forgetting,  in  her  pleasure  at  this  household 
success,  that  tart  and  cream  must  infallibly  cause  the 
death  of  her  guest  and  husband.  "Only  a  small 
piece,  Robert,  for  I  was  obliged  to  try  Mrs.~Hopford'i 
cake,  good  woman ;  there  was  no  getting  out  of,  it. 
But  have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"News!  my  dear,  mother;  pray  make  haste  and 
proclaim  it ;  for  I  am  enrtuyc  to  death,  as  Miss  Pow- 
er says,  and  was  beginning  to  think  that  no  one  was 
ever  bom,  married,  or  buried  in  this  most  dull  of 
neighbourhoods." 

"  Miss  Power  is  a*ad  flirt;  and  I  wish  you  would 
not  go  there  so  much.  Mrs.  Praed  assures  me  that 
the  whole  county  says  it  will  be  a  match — and  as  you 
know,  neither  your  father  nor  myself  would  at  all 
approve  of  such  a  daughter-in-law ;  and  I  am  parti- 
cularly vexed  that  Mrs.  Praed  should  have  such  an 
idea.  As  for  this  being  a  dull  neighbourhood,  I 
think  it  a  very  gay  one."  * 

"Well,  my  dear  mother,  Miss  Power  shall  he 
a  sad  flirt — the  neighbourhood  exceedingly  gay ;  and 
Robert  Ashton  a  wicked  coquet,  if  you  will  but  tell 
us  the  news,  which  we  are  all  dying  to  hear.  Delay 
I  assure  you  will  be  far -more  dangerous  than  goose- 
berry tart,  or  raspberry  cream.  Is  it  an  elopement 
you  have  to  relate  ?" 

"  No,  Robert;  I  am  sure  no  young  lady — " 

".Would  commit  such  a  deadly  sin,  you  would  say, 
my  dear  mother.  Oh!  no;  they  are  a  very  proper 
set,  having  a  very  proper  horror  of  love  and  love- 
making.  But  what  is  it  then—a  birth—a  death— or 
a  marriage  '" 

"  Two  deaths;  and,  in  due  time,  a  marriage." 

"And  the  hirth  comes  e/ter  in  proper  course.  Bat 
whq  is  dead  K  Speak,  mother,  speak !  I  am  sore  it 
is  nobody  by  your  silence.  Old  Suky  Flukes  I  sup- 
pose is  dea<l;  and  her  wild  son  is  to  marry  the  bar- 
maid at  tfce  Cross  Keys,  the  pretty  Bessy  Tollar.*' 

"I  hope  Bessy  has  not  such  an  idea;  but  I  will 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject,'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton, who  took  a  great  interest  in  Bessy  from  her  be- 
ing the  child  of  an  old  servant 
.  "  She  has  not  invited  me  to  the  wedding,"  observ- 
ed her  laughing  son :  "  but  in  pity  to  my  anxiety,  in- 
form me*  who  is  dead." 
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and  mighty  -with  one :  as  for  Viscount  Fitz  Elwyn,  I 
proclaim  open  war  against  him  at  once." 

"  It  i«  very  provoking  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way, 
Robert ;  and  onoe  having  taken  such  a  fancy  into 
your  head  you  will  be  sure  to  make  yourself  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable.  1  dare  say  it  will  .be  a  very  nice 
house  to  visit  at;  the  viscount  seemed  a  pleasant*  gen- 
tlemanly young  man." 

"  I  hate  your  gentlemanly  young  men ;  they  al- 
ways think  more  ot  the  make  of  their  coats  than  the 
make  of  .their  minds ;  and  are  more  famed  for  their 
bow  than  their  wit  Is  it  not  so  ?"  said  Robert,  ap- 
pealing to  Cecil,  who  was,  however,  too  much  enga- 
ged at  the  moment  with  the  cream  to  which  he  had 
helped  her  to  return  an  answer. 

For  an  instant  his  eye  rested  keenly  on  her;  then 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  recommenced  tor- 
menting his  mother,  one  of  his  favourite  amusements 
—notwithstanding  the  affection  with  which  he  really 
regarded  her. 

"  Ah,  my  very  prudent  mamma,  I  see  how  it  is  :— 

*  Your  eye  intent 
Is  on  the  visiooed  future  bent' 
i 
WJien  you  have  won  this  detectable  viscount  for  Em- 
ma, like  a  good  brother,  I  will  *  turn  about,  and 
wheel  about,  and  jump  Jim  Crow,1  declaring  him  to 
be  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  young  man — aud  what 
not" 

"  For  shame,  Robert,"  exclaimed  his  mother  col- 
ouring with  anger.  "  You  know  that  I  am  no  match- 
maker for  my  daughters,  and  would  do  nothing  indel- 
icate to  procure  them  husbands." 

"  1  wish  you  would  employ  the  same  forbearance 
towards  your  sons,  and  then  1  should  be  spared  many 
a  lecture  matrimonial ;  hat  I  will  do  you  the  justice 
to  say  that  your  matching  or  mismatching  schemes 
include  the  whole  human  race;  and  that  you  are 
nearly  as  zealous,  and  have  nearly  as  much  pleasure 
in  promoting  the  wedding  of  a  stranger  as  one  ef 
your  own  family.  You  are  a  universal  philanthropist 
or  roatrimonialist,  which  of  course  means  the  same 
thing.  Take  care,  Miss  Clare,  or  my  active,  warm- 
hearted mother,  in  her  sincere  regard  for  you,  will 
l>e  promoting  love-passages  between  you  and  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn." 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Robert  ?  the 
viscount  is  already  engaged,"  observed  his  mother 
quickly,  before  Cecil  could  reply. 

"  Engaged  to  whom  ?"  cried  Robert  eagerly,  his 
words  addressed  to  his  mother,  but  Ids  looks  turned  on 
XCecil. 

•*  To  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton.  Lord  Harrington 
objected  to  his  suit  last  year,  he  being  then  only  a 
poor  commoner,  but  has  now  consented  to  receive 
him  as  a  son-in-law  ;  and  the  Lindmoorsare  delighted 
at  the  match,  since  the  bride  will  inherit  her  moth- 
er's fortune  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  besides  what 
her  father  may  give  her,  which  will  be  a  pretty  assist- 
ancc  in  keeping  up  the  title." 

"  Is  this  engagement  a  positive  fact  ?"  asked  her 
son  with  serious  earnestness. 

**  A  positive  fact :  I  had  it  from  Tuson." 

"  What  have  you  dropped  Cecil  ?  can  I  find  it  for 
you  ?"  asked  Emma  stooping  to  assist  her  friend  who 
was  hunting  for  something  which  did  not  appear  to 
he  forthcoming,  whilst  Robert  looked  on  without  of- 
fering any  assistance. 

u  What  have  vou  lost  ?"  asked  Emma  again,  seeing 
nothing  on  the  floor  but  a  few  crumbs. 

"  My  handkerchief— oh  !  here  it  is,"  replied  Cecil, 
taking  it  frdm  her  lap,  whence  it  had  never  fallen, 
usingritso  as  to  conceal  her  face,  which  had  suddenly 
become  of  a  crimson  hue,  doubtless  from  the  stoop- 
ing. 

"  But  how  can  all  this  have  been  settled  so  soon, 
when  the  earl  and  his  son  have  only  been  dead  a 
fortnight  ?" 

"  That  it  just  what  I  asked,  Emma,"  replied  her 
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mother.  "  It  seems  that  Mr.  Fitz  Elwyn  and  his  son 
were  at  Hoklish  Park  when  the  news  arrived,  so  the 
young  people  being  together,  the  affair  was  soon  set- 
tled between  them  and  their  parents." 

."  How  very  happy  for  them  !"  said  Emma,  who 
had  a  warm  sympathy  for  all  loving  young  couples, 
though  quite  free  of  heart  herself. 

"  If  the  mamma  makes  matches,  the  daughter  re- 
joices in  them,  without  considering  that  each  fresh 
youth  entangled  is  a  chance  less  for  herself,"  remark- 
ed Robert  laughing  at  his  sister's  earnestness. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  grow  so  selfish  as  to  envy  an- 
other's happiness,"  said  Emma  warmly. 

**  You  cannot  be  selfish,  Emmy;  it  is  not  in  your 
nature.  So  this  is  the  wedding — but  when  is  It  to 
take  place  ?" 

"  Not  till  after  the  funeral,"  replied  his  mother 
gravely, 

"I  suppose  not  But  when  and  where  is  that  to 
be  ?  I  am  mamma's  own  child  in  my  taste  for  gos- 
sipping." 

44  You  are  a  very  impudent  boy,"  said  his  mother, 
nnable  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  curious,  comical  look 
he  assumed  to  bear  out  his  assertion.  "  The  funeral 
is  to  take  place  immediately,  in  fact  must  have  taken 
place  already,  as  the  earl  and  his  son  are  to  be  buried 
at  Nice,  beside  the  other  children  who  died  some 
years  ago.  The  wedding,  it  is  said,  will  be  celebrated 
in  three  or  four  months." 

"And  when  will  the  new  earl  take  possession  of 
Lindmoor  ?" 

*  Very  shortly,  it  is  believed,  for  the  housekeeper 
has  received  orders  to  get  the  house  in  readiness  di- 
rectly. Mrs.  Fitz  Elwyn,  I  beg  her  pardon.  Lady 
Lindmoor, I  should  say,  is  now  in  Devonshire  with  her 
sister-in  law,  Mrs.  Hartley,  who  is  dangerously  ill; 
and  may  beyletained  there  some  time,  but  the  vis- 
count is  expected  within  the  week." 

"  1  wish  he  would  keep  away  .—do  not  you,  Miss 
Clare?" 

"  Nonsense,  Robert.  How  can  you  ask  such  silly 
questions  ?  What  can  it  matter  to  Ccail  whether  the 
viscount  comes  or  not,  as  she  does  not  know  him.  I 
insist  on  your  not  trying  to  set  every  one  against  him. 
It  will  be  pleasant  to  be  on  good  terms  with  such  near 
neighbours,  so  you  and  your  father  must  call  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival." 

"  Agreed:  if  Miss  Clare  will  go  with  me,"  said  the 
tormenting  Robert. 

K  How  can  you  tease  Cecil  with  such  folly.  As  if 
she  would  call  on  a  young  single  man  ?  See  how  deadly 
pale  she  looks.  That  all  comes  of  your  worrying  her 
with  such  stuff;  I  defy  an  invalid  to  get  we'll  in  the 
same  house  with  you." 

"  Coax  the  viscount  to  give  her  apartments  at  Lind- 
moor then ;  observed  her  son  with  a  sneer,  showing 
no  pity  for  Cecil's  paleness,  though  at  that  moment 
she  looked  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being. 

"  You  are  ill,  my  dear  Cecil.  I  am  sure  that  cream 
was  a  bad  thing;  for  you,  but  Robert  was  so  obstinate, 
he  would  give  it  to  you :  it  is  all  his  fault" 

"  Am  1  the  cause  of  your  looking  so  pale?"  asked 
Robert,  fixing  his  keen  and  flashing  eyes  on  Miss 
Clare,  who  gave  him  no  reply ;  or  in  so  low  a  tone  as 
to  be  heard  by  none: 

"  Do  go  away,  Robert ;  vou  get  more  provoking 
every  day.  Don 't  you  see  that  by  so  bending  over  her 
you  keep  off  the  air.  You  are  better  now,  my  dear; 
your  colour  is  coming  again,"  continued  Mrs.  Ash  ton, 
chafing  her  cold  hand,  and  fussing  to  undo  her  collar, 
whilst  Emma  offered  her  some  water. 

"  Oh,  yes  1  getting  quite  well :  it  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary faintness.  lam  myself  again  now,"  said 
Cecil,  trying  to  smile  her  thanks  to  Emma,  and  ral- 
lying all  her  strength  to  answer  Robert's  imperti- 
nence. 

"  And  what  may  yourself  be  then  ?"  he  demanded 
sarcastically.  * 

"  A  poor,  weak  creature  as  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
Mrs.  Ashton's  kind  nursing;  but  I  hope  toon  to  do 
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more  credit  to  her  care.  I  took  a  long  walk  this 
morning,  perhaps  too  long  a  walk  j  but  the  day  was 
so  fine  1  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come  in.— 
Having  done  the  mischief,  I  will  now  play  prudent, 
and  He  down  till  dinner  time." 

"  And  1  will  come  and  put  you  to  bed.  I  warned 
you  that  the  walk  would  be  too  long,"  said  Emma, 
passing  her  arm  round  the  invalid's  waist  to  support 
her  up  stairs. 

"  Your  spirits  carry  you  bevond  your  strength : 
I  must  look  to  this,"  observed  Mrs.  Ashton  handing 
her  a  glass  of  wine,  which  she  insisted  on  her  drink- 
ing. "  I  suspect  you  require  change  of  air.  1 1*  you 
do  not  improve  in  a  day  or  two,  sorry  as  1  shall  be  to 
part  with  you,  I  shaH  insist  on  your  accepting  your 
cousin's  invitation  to  join  her  at'Milford.  Get  a  co- 
lour or  you  shall  certainly  be  packed  off1  for  some  sea 
breezes  to  Mrs.  Ford:  I  give  you  fair  warning,  mind." 

"Aijd  good  advice  too,  I  believe,"  replied  Cecil  in 
a  hollow  tone,  as  she  left  the  room  leaning  on  Emma 
for  support. 

Edward  not  only  opened  the  door  but  drew  Cecil's 
disengaged  arm  within  his,  showing  a  brother's  kind- 
ness, whilst  Robert  stood  moodily  aloof  and  soon  after 
•et  off  for  a  solitary  walk,  choosing  the  least  frequent- 
ed paths. 


CHAPTER  V. 

No  healthy  colour  bloomed  on  Cecil's  cheek,  in 
spite  of  warning  and  doctoring,  and  the  hectic  flush 
which  sometimes  came  and  went  was,  in  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton's  opinion  far  more  alarming  than  her  usual  pale- 
ness ;  so  that  it  was  agreed,  mm.  con.  that  the  invalid 
should  proceed  to  Mrs.  Ford's  under  the  escort  of 
Mrs.  Leir,  an  okl  friend  of  the  family's,  who  was  to 
spend  two  days  at  Ashton  Giove  on  her  way  toMud- 
diford.  Far  from  objecting  to  this  plan,  Cecil  only 
sought  to  expedite  her  departure,  and  so  apparent 
was  this  desire*  that  Mi's.  Ashton  considered  it  a  bad 
symptom,  as  marking  the  restlessness  of  fever. 

Emma  watched  her  with  the  anxious  affection  of  a 
sister,  trying  not  to  see  that  she  grew  thinner  and 
weaker;  and  determined  to  believe  her  assertions 
that  change  of  air  would  soon  restore  her  to  her  for- 
mer health.  Edward  and  his  father  whs  equally  kind 
and  careful,  though  each  according  to  his  character ; 
Hubert  alone  was  fitful  in  his  attentions:  at  times  eager 
to  amuse  or  assist  her,  at  others  standing  aloof  in 
moody  silence,  or  making  bitter  remarks  in  seeming 
jest;  but  as  fitful  was  a  term  ever  applicable  to  his 
quickly  changing  temper,  this  conduct  excited  little 
observation  in  his  own  family.  Miss  Clare  was  oblig- 
ed to  fix  her  time  to  suit  Mrs.  l^eir's  convenience, 
and  was  thus  compelled  to  remain  beyond  a  dinner 
party  given  in  honour  of  that  lady — a  very  small  one, 
Mrs.  Ashton  said-only  six  of  their  neighbours ;  and 
ahe  made  such  a  point  of  Cecil's  appearing,  according 
to  a  previous  promise  to  mix  more  in  society,  that  the 
grateful  girl,  having  sscert:iincd  that  these  six  consist- 
ed of  the  Wilders,  Mrs.  Praed,  her  niece,  and  an  el- 
derly gentleman  staying  with  her,  consented  to  please 
her  kind  hearted  hostefts.  None  of  those  invited  were 
strangers,  for  though  the  state  of  Cecil's  health  and 
spirits  had  hitherto  furnished  a  sufficient  plea  for  her 
neither  dining  out,  nor  forming  one  in  Mrs.  Ashton 's 
large  parties,  she  had  seen  most  of  the  neighbours  in 
morning  visits;  and  those  expected  more  frequently 
than  any  others  from  their  residing  nearer. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  worry  Cecil  this  evening," 
said  Mrs.  Ashton  meeting  her  eldest  son  in  the  pas- 
sage as  he  was  going  to  dress  for  dinner.  '*  She  looks 
wretchedly  111  ;'  and  is  in  a  very  delicate  state." 

"She  looks  ill  enough;  but' I  might  say  just  the 
same  to  you  about  worrying  her,"  re]) lied  her  son, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  one  of  his  worst  tempers.  «« You 
have  wearied  hcrlnd  every  one  else  talking  of  nothing 
hut  Vi*couut'Kitz  Elwvn  ever  since  his  accession  to 
the  title." 


"  Well,  it  is  very  provoking !  day  after  day  has  he 

been  expected,  yet  is  not  come  now." 

"  All  the  better  should  he  never  come  ."'  exclaim- 
ed her  son. 

"  It  is  very  tiresome,  Robert,' that  you  should  have 
taken  such  a  dislike  to  the  viscount;  and  very  extra- 
ordinary too." 

"Not  at  all  extraordinary,  my  dear  mother;  yon 
know  1  always  hate  those  people  you  worry  me  about 
by  lauding  to  the  skies." 

**  You  are  always  so  provoking,  Robert.  Oeil 
never  cares  of  whom  1  talk ;  but  listens  with  patience 
and  good  humour.  1  wish  you  would  take  example 
by  her." 

"  Tliankyou  my  good  mamma ;  but  I  am  out  of  the 
nursery  now,  and'  not  to  be  piqued  into  being  a  good 
boy  through  emulation,  which  said  emulation  by  the 
way  generally  degenerates  into  vanity  on  one  side, 
and  jealousy  and  dislike  on  the  other.  Moreover,  I 
would  wager  my  best  hunter,  and  stake  ray  talent  for 
penetration  on  the  fact,  tlvat  Miss  Clare,  despite  the 
gentle  demeanour  which  you  praise  so  extravagantly, 
has  a  depth  of  pride  and  passion  in  her  character, 
which  you  have  never  fathomed." 

u  That  is  just  what  you  said  when  she  first  canio; 
yet  from  October  to  May  I  have  seen  no  aymptnni 
of  it ;  except  a  look  indeed  when  I  proposed  her  sei- 
ting  her  cap  at  Mr.  Fleetwood  *,  and,  by  the  bye,  it  is 
just  about  him  that  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.'  I  h*J 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Praed  this  morning  to  say  that  her 
visitor  being  laid  up  with  the  gout  could  not  keep  hi) 
engagement  with  me;  and  chancing  to  meet  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  just  after,  I  asked  him  to  fill  the  tacant 
seat.  ~He  seemed  delighted  at  die  invitation,  and  pre- 
mised to  come,  though  he  only  returned  from  abro •«..] 
last  night ;  and  hat!  to  ride  back  to  dress,  and  then 
come  over  eight  miles.'* 

"  Dofe6  Fleetwood  really  dine  here?"  questioned 
her  son  with  animation. 

"  1  have  just  told  you  so ;  and  I  want  to  know  »h?t 
to  do  about  Cecil.  I  am  afraid  she  will  be  vexed  *  lie- 
ther  I  tell  her  first  or  not,  for  she  always  looks  grr»*e 
when  he  is  named;  and  Mr.  Skinner  said  sotiieUi'"? 
about  her  having  refused  to  be  introduced  to  him  at  a 
ball  at  Liverpool— did  not  he  ?  I  am  half  sorry  no» . 
that  I  asked  him ;  but  he  seemed  so  glad  to  see  me, 
that  I  thought  I  could  not  0*0 less." 

n  Never  fret  yourself  about  Fleetwood's  dining  ber»'} 
my  dear  mother;  I  will  manage  it  all  between  hire 
and  Cecil,  only  say  nothing  to  her,  and  the  bhroe  *£' 
inviting  him  may  rest  on  me  if  you  choose;  thw-h 
she  must  have  known  that  he  would  visit  here  on 
his  return,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

**  Yes,  but  poorly  as  she  is,  she  may  be  upset  at 
meeting  a  stranger,  and  one  she  does  not  fancy.  Ital 
not  I  better  introduce  him  on  his  first  entrance  >" 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  mother ;  attend  to  your  othf  r 
guests,  and  leave  Fleetwood  and  Miw  Clare  to  tut* ; 
I  will  manage  it  all  as  it  should  ^>e." 

"  Thank  you,  Robert,  1  wish  you  would  always  be 
so  considerate." 

The  young  man's  smite  was  grim  as  he  turned 
away.  a 

"And,  Robert,"  said  his  mother  coming  a  step  or 
two  after  him, "  could  vou  not  be  a  little  more  civil  m 
Mrs.  Praed  and  her  niece  ?  You  know  how  mm- It  1 
esteem  them ;  and  yet  you  are  sometimes  absolute!* 
rude  to  Mias  Knight."  " 

"  Hang  Miss  Knight  J"  exclaimed  her  irritated  h», 
slamming  his  bed-room  door  behind  him,  and  n.t.t- 
tering  as  he  did  so : "  1  shall  be  obliged  to  marry  *l  i*i 
Power  to  establish  my  right  to  freedom  of  cb«»ir.» 
My  mother  will  scallop'  every  body  *s  oysters  after  her 
fashion,  whereas  1  like  mine*  scalloped  after  a  fashing 
of  my  own.  I  do  believe  I  am  a  very  selfish  person, 
and  unduiiful  son,"  he  added  after  a  pause. 

Poor  Mrs.  Ashton  held  up  her  hands  in  dismay  .11 
his  sudden  violence ;  then  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
dress,  after  changing  the  purple  waistcoat  laid  out  for 
her  hushaud  for  a  black  one  with  a  small  gold  spn^ 
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an  exchange  which  He  either  did  not  remark,  or  did 
not  care  to  disturb. 

Cecil  was  seated  in  the  drawing  room  before  the 
arrival  of  any  of  the  guests ;  and  Robert  secured  and 
retained  a  station  near  her  after  all  those  guests  save 
one  had  arrived.  At  last  the  door  opened  for  the  third 
time,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  announced. 

Robert's  eye  was  on  Cecil  as  that  gentleman  enter- 
ed. She  started— looked  up  with  n  Hushed  cheek,  as 
if  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  announcement,  then 
down  on  the  ground. 

When  next  she  raised  her  eves  her  cheek  was  as 
pale,  if  not  paler  than  before ;  and  her  manner  com- 
posed. N 

**  Miss  Clare,  allow  roe  to  introduce  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood," said  Robert,  leading  that  gentleman  towards 
her,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  devoir*  to  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

Cecil's  bow  was  coldly  polite;  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
manner,  from  surprise  at  the  unexpected  introduction, 
for  he  had  understood  that  she  never  appeared  but  in 
the  family  circle,  was  slightly  embarrassed ;  whilst 
hers  was  perfectly  calm  and  Belt-possessed.  By  Ro- 
bert's contrivance  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  Cecil's  neigh- 
bour at  dinner,  and  by  his  own  choice  her  neighbour 
after  dinner.  If  he  had  ever  felt  any  resentment 
at  her  declining  an  introduction  it  was  evident  that 
such  resentment  was  now  effaced  by  pity  for  the  loss 
of  spirits,  health,  and  fortune ;  a  pity  mingled  with 
admiration  for  her  elegant  manners,  and  the  charms 
that  lingered  still  despite  her  illness. 

Robert  Ash  ton  allowed  them  to  converse  undisturb- 
ed ;  and  neither  guessed  with  what  curious  eyes  he 
watched  the  progress  of  their  acquaintance. 

"  What  is  this  extraordinary  new  machine  that  you 
are  expecting  from  Germany  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashton 
of  Captain  Wilder,  whilst  the  gentlemen  were  taking 
their  tea. 

"  A  very  clever  ingenious  thing,  my  dear  madam. 
It  goes  on  two  wheels  and  can  be  used  by  a  boy.  As  it 
passes  along,  it  makes  a  furrow,  drills  holes,  puts  in 
cabbage  or  celery  plants,  treads  litem  round,  and  wa- 
tei*s  them  afterwards ;  or  Any  other  part  of  the  garden 
to  which  the  spout  may  be  turned." 

"  Very  clever  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton  in 
an  ecstasy.  "  What  is  the  name  and  price,  aud 
where  is  it  to  be  procured  ?" 

"  It  is  called  the  Pfenlknabcwasserunger.  The 
talented  inventor  is  going  to  take  out  a  patent  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  price  1  hear  is  to  he  fifteen  guineas. 
Knowing  my  taste  for  mechanics,  Professor  Schnurp- 
feiferey  has  written  to  request  me  to  patronise  it,  of- 
fering to  send  me  an  engine  at  cost  price." 

"  How  delightful !  we  shall  be  able  to  do  with  half 
the  men  in  the  garden.  Frutia6vra*8—' what  do  you 
call  it,  Captain  Wilder  ?  There  is  no  pronouncing 
those  German  names." 

"  I  cannot  weH  manage  it  myself; — c  But  what's  in 
a  name  ?' " 

14  Don't  you  think  it  could  be  made  on  a  larger 
scale  to  answer  for  the  farm,  to  plant  potatoes— and 
reap— and  other  things  ?" 

"  1  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,  and  will  send  a  hint  to 
the  inventor,  Mrs.  Ashton." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  shall  never  get  Flinter 
to  use  it,  he  is  so  obstinate,  and  Mr.  Ashton  never 
will  interfere  with  him." 

u  So  perfect  a  machine  must  overcome  even  his  ob- 
stinacy," remarked  Robert  gravely.  "  But  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  heard  of  the  improvement  on  this 
invention.  Besides  doing  all  that  you  have  said,  a 
sort  of  scythe  comes  out  at  the  sides  and  cuts  aspara- 
gus, whilst  another  contrivance  binds  them  up  in  bun- 
dles for  the  market,  in  hundreds  or  half  hundreds,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  set." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that,"  said  Captain  Wilder  half 
vexed  at  another's  hearing  of  a  new  invention  before 
himself.  "At  least  I  do  not  think  it  was  mentioned 
in  Professor  Schnurpfeifery's  letter.  Was  it,  Helen .?" 
be  asked,  turning  to  hit  daughter,  who  was  ostensibly 


looking  over  some  prints,  bat  in  reality  watching  Mr. 
Edward  Ashton,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  engaged  in  a  seemingly  interesting  conversation 
with  Miss  Knight. 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  replied  Helen,  looking  very 
much  as  if  she  had  not  understood  the  question  though 
she  answered  intelligibly. 

"  It  is  very  odd,  Helen,  that  you  should  not  remem- 
ber, when  you  and  Edward  were  helping  me  to  make 
out  the  plan  only  this  morning." 

"And  it  is  still  odder  that  Edward  should  not  have 
said  one  word  to  me  about  it,  or  named  hhrtiaving 
been  with  you  to-day,"  remarked  his  mother.  "  But 
he  takes  alter  bis  father  and  never  speaks  when  he 
can  help  it.  What  sort  of  a  looking  thing  is  this  ma- 
chine ?» 

"  I  will  try  and  show  you,  but  I  moat  call  Edward 
to  assist  me." 

"  I  do  not  think  Edward  will  thank  you  for  so  doing, 
he  seems  most  agreeably  employed  just  new,"  obser- 
ved Mrs.  Leir,  with  a  significant  glance  towards  the 
young  roan,  who  was  still  engaged  with  Miss  Knight. 
**  1  see  love  in  the  bud,  which  will  soon  expand  into  a 
full  blown  Bower,  if  I  do  not  mistake.  What  say  you, 
Mrs.  Wilder?"  continued  Mrs.  Leir,  who  had  as 
great  a  talent  as  Mrs.  Ashton  for  discovering  matches 
if  not  for  making  them. 

"It  does  look  like  it," replied  quiet,  lady-li^e Mrs. 
Wilder,  meeting  Mrs.  Leir's  sly  smile  with  involunta- 
ry gravity,  ami  as  involuntarily  a  glance  at  her  daugh- 
ter, who  instantly  began  a  conversation  with  Robert, 
carrying  it  on  with  more  than  her  usual  animation  and 
-spirit,  being  ably  seconded  by  him  ;  so  ably  as  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  whole  room,  ineluding  Ed- 
ward and  Miss  Knight,  whopausc-d  for  some  momenta 
to  listen  to  their  war  of  words :  then,  as  if  by  mutual 
sympathy,  sought  to  outdo  them  in  lively  repartee  : 
and  if  talking  fast  without  any  very  great  regard  to 
the  sense  of  what  they  uttered  would  have  entitled 
tham  to  the  prize  they  would  have  won  it. 

"  And  there  seems  another  budding  tendrette!** 
continued  Mrs.  Leir,  proud  of  her  penetration,  point- 
ing towards  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  was  still  by  Cecil's 
side,  doing  his  best  to  interest  her  and  apparently 
with  success;  indeed  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  a  young  man 
who,  if  he  set  himself  to  please  a  lady,  which  how- 
ever he  rarely  did,  could  scarcely  strive  in  vain. 

To  a  preiKMsessing  exterior  he  added  gentlemanly 
manners,  a  kind  heart,  and  an  intelligent  and  well- 
stored  mind,  all  of  which  Cecil  was  able  to  appreciate. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  pointed  attention  and  gentle- 
ness in  his  conduct  towards  her,  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  flattering  and  touching,  as  showing  his  pity  for 
the  losses  which  bad  so  worn  heart  and  irame. 

M  I  hope  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashton, "  for 
I  love  Cecil  next  to  my  own  children.  It  will  be  an 
excellent  match  for  her;  but  pray  do  not  give  her  a 
hint  on  the  subject,  for  she  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
any  raillery  on  such  points,  and  even  a  smile  would 
mak«;  her  cold  and  formal." 

"  I  would  not  say  a  word  on  any  account,"  said  Mrs. 
Leir,  with  a  very  determined  look  of  prudence  and 
secrecy,  a  prudence  and  secrecy  absolutely  maintained 
till  the"  middle  of  her  next  day's  journey,  when  Ce- 
cil's manner  of  receiving  her  sly  hint  che'eked  further 
jesting. 

"  I  have  the  vision  of  a  third  wedding,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Ashton.  Let  me  congratulate  you  .'"remarked 
Mrs.  Leir  later  in  the  evening,  glancing  towards  Ro- 
bert and  Miss  Wilder,  who  still  continued  talking 
with  great  animation.  "What  a  match-making  house 
yours  is  !  I  shall  run  away  at  once  lest,  old  woman 
as  I  am,  I  should  become  entangled  too.  Wrhat  do 
vou  do  to  persuade  the  young  men  to  marry  ? — for  I 
hear  all  other  mammas  complaining  that  the  youth 
6l  the  present  day  shun  matrimony,  as  a  cat  shuns  wet.' ' 

"  I  bring  the  young  people  together— let  them  do 
as  they  please— give  them  a  little  good  advice ;  and 
tl  e  rest  they  manage  themselves.  I  always  looked 
out  Mis*  Knight  for  Robert,  and  a*  for  Edward  he.  is 
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to  quiet  that  I  never  counted  on  bis  felling  in  love  ; 
but  they  hate  settled  it  differently  among  themselves 
and  so  it  must  be." 

"  Three  weddings  will  make  a  great  bustle,*'  said 
Mrs.  Lcir. 

"Indeed  they  will,  and  it  will  all  fall  on  me,  for  my 
husband  never  troubles  himself  about  any  thing:,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Afchton,  in  glee  at  the  bare  idea,  though 
pretending  to  deprecate  the  fuss. 

And  thus  did  these  two  ladies  of  active  imagina- 
tions settle  three  weddings  in  one  evening,  only  leav- 
ing poor  Emma  a  chance  of  single  blessedness  from 
the  simple  and  unfortunate  tact  of  there  not  being  any 
other  bachelor  present  to  whom  they  could  devote 
her.  How  many  of  these  anticipated  weddings  would 
really  come  to  pass,  time — and  time  only,  could  re- 
veal. 

"  It  is  very  tiresome  that  I  cannot  make  out  the 
exact  mechanism  of  the  Pferdknabewasserunger," 
cried  Captain  Wilder  in  vexation,  after  having  tried 
in  vain  to  draw  it  for  Mrs.  Ash  ton's  gratification. 
*'  You.  must  come  over  to  Myrtle  Lodge — 1  have  it 
there  $  Edward  drew  it  out  for  me  this  morning,  and 
could  tell  me  in  a  moment,  but  you  won't  let  me 
summon  him." 

M 1  will  certainly  call  on  you  to-morrow :  Edward 
is  engaged  with  Miss  Knight  at  present." 

*  ISot  to  her,  1  hope ;  for  the  moment  a  young  man 
gets  love  into  his  head  there  is  no  getting  any  thing 
else  out  of  it :  and  I  do  not  know  what  1  shall  do  with- 
out Edward,  he  is  such  an  excellent  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect, and  helps  me  so  much  in  all  my  plans.  Had 
1  sooner  found  out  his  merits  on  these  points,!  think 
we  two  should  have  been  an  over  match  for  the  ma- 
sons and  made  the  bridge  perfect  at  once." 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  great  taste  for  architecture,  and  in- 
deed was  educated  principally  with  a  view  of  getting 
on  in  that  line,  but  he  seems  more  inclined  to  remain 
At  home  and  do  nothing.  Mr.  Ashton  docs  not  stir  in 
the  matter— he  never  will  move  in  any  thing :  so  here 
he  sits  reading  or  drawing  all  day  long;  or  else  lying 
down  somewhere  about  in  the  woods,  thinking  of  no 
earthly  thing  that  I  can  make  out." 

«•  His  being  in  love  might  account  for  that,"  ob- 
aerved  Captain  Wilder,  but  not  as  if  pleased  with  the 
supposition. 

"  Ah !  so  it  might :  I  never  thought  of  that  Some 
people  are  so  odd  when  they  fall  in  love — 1  was  not 
so." 

"  Nor  I,  Mrs.  Ashton  ;  but  then  all  have  not  such 
active  minds.  Do  you  know,  I  have  just  decided  on 
changing  the  arrangement  of  the  flower  garden,  and 
turning  the  gravel  walk  that  leads  by  the  rustic  ar- 
bour." 

'•  Had  not  yon  better  wait  till  autumn,  my  dear. 
This  is  a  bad  season  for  moving  flowers,  and  ours  give 
such  a  rich  promise  of  summer  beauty  ;  and  the  gar- 
den was'  so  much  admired  last  year,"  observed  his 
Amiable,  quiet  wife,  whose  natural  love  of  neatness 
and  horror  of  a  mess  made  her  little  short  of  a  mar- 
tyr to  her  restless  husband's  taste  for  change. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  wait,  my  dear ;  I  never  could 
wait  in  all  my  life— hot  even  for  you.  If  your  friends 
had  persisted  in  their  proposed  delay,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve I  should  have  run  off  with  some  one  else." 

•*  Should  you  P"  said  his  wife  with  a  placid  smite, 
which  spoke  her  confidence  in  his  affection. 

"1  dare  say  I  should,  my  dear,  notwithstanding 
your  security  :  at  any  rate  I  must  alter  the  garden  ut 
once :  some* people  may  have  admired  it,  but  I  am  uo 
longer  satisfied,  and  must  make  it  perfection.  * 

"  And  then  leave  Myrtle  Lodge  as  you  did  Sturton 
Priory,"  remarked  his* wife,  though  with  little  hope  of 
turning  him  from  his  dreadful  purpose.  "  Alterations 
snake  such  a  litter  about  a  house,  there  is  no  keeping 
anything  in  order." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  think  more  of  an  upturned 
gravel  path  than  an  overturned  monarchy :  and  I  do 
verily  believe,  if  you  were  going  to  be  beheaded,  that 
your  principal  care  would  be  about  catching  the 


blood,  so  that  it  might  not  make  a  mesa  and  spoil  your 
gown." 

w  Oh  !  Captain  Wilder,  how  can  yoa  talk  of  such 
things  ?"  exclaimed  Mesdames  Leir  and  Ashton  iri  a 
breath,  though  unable  to  help  laughing  at  his  odd 
idea. 

*  My  wife  knows  that  I  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of 
her,  but  1  do  wish  she  had  a  little  more  taste  for  im- 
provements." 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  put  up  with  me  as  I  am," 
replied  his  lady  with  a  smile  so  sweet  and  trustful, 
that  Captain  Wilder  admitted  in  his  heart  that  it  »*» 
perfect,  and  had  no' desire  to  improve  it. 

"  I  will  get  the  alterations  finished  as  fast  as  I  can 
—make  as  little  mess  as  possible  ;  and  take  espeml 
care  of  all  your  favourite  flowers,  my  dear.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  I  shall  get  on  without  Edward, he  is 
so  clever  with  plans  and  expedients :  and  Helen  n 
never  so  giddy  when  he  is  present.  But  I  suppose  he 
will  be  always  at  Ry  worth  now." 

"  There  is  nothing  settled,  in  fact  I  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  before  this  evening,  and  1  must  beg  of  \  ou 
not  to  give  u  hint  till  Mrs.  Praed  has  been  spoken  tn 
in  proper  form,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  satisfied  iii  her 
own  mind  that  Miss  Knight  would  infallibly  becum? 
the  wife  of  her  second  son  at  some  future  time, 
never  considering  that  Mrs.  Praed  might  not  think  * 
younger  son  a  sufficiently  good  match  for  her  nkret, 
the  probable  heiress  of  many  thousands. 

Mrs.  Ashton,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  apt  to 
jump  at  a  conclusion  ;  and  being  a  bold  and  redder 
jumj>er sometimes overleapt  the  truth;  no  breadth, 
depth  or  height  of  leap  could  daunt  her. 

'*  Could  not  Robert  do  as  well  ?"  she  suggested  to 
console  Captain  Wilder. 

"  Robert !  he  knows  nothing  of  architecture.  *rnl 
laying  out  grounds,  or  any  tiling  of  the  sort.  Then 
he  is  so  odd  that  I  never  can  tell  whether  he  is  in  j<**t 
or  in  earnest,  giving  good  advice  or  trying  to  hoax  r.u-. 
He  may  do  very  well  to  talk  nonsense  with  Helen— 
by  the  way,  I  wonder  what  the  girl  has  got  iu  her 
head  to  flirt  so  with  him  this  evening*— -but  as  tor 
building  a  house,  or  laying  out  a  garden,  if  his  frirw.s 
depended  on  that  they  would  have  to  live  in  log  huts 
surrounded  by  deserts." 

"I  dare  say  Edward  can  spare  yoa  some  little 
time;  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  anxious  to  propitiate  tar- 
tain  Wilder  towards  her  eldest  son  through  the  arcta- 
tectural  abilities  of  the  younger. 

"  Oh !  no ;  pray  don't  disturb  him,  papa ;  he  *i!! 
be  much  more  pleasantly  employed  elsewhere,  and 
we  can  get  on  very  well  without  him,"  observed  Situ 
Wilder,  who  approached  at  the  moment,  adding  im- 
mediately after,  "  I  challenge  you  to  a  game  at  back- 
gammon, Mr.  Robert  Ashton,  you  beat  me  shaimlul- 
ly  when  last  we  met,  but  I  can  play  better  now." 

Thus  called  on,  Robert  could  do  no  less  than  br'm^ 
the  board,  but  a  strange  smile  was  on  his  lips  as  he 
turned  for  that  purpose.  A 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  remove  those  large  shnj  * 
on  your  lawn,  Mrs.  Praed  ;  and  how  did  the  plan  suc- 
ceed ?"  asked  Captain  Wilder. 

"  The  shrubs  are  flourishing,  but  as  to  how  the* 
were  removed  you  must  ask  Frazer  about  that  for  it 
was  all  his  doing,  I  never  interfere  with  him  in  f arm 
or  garden.  Having  been  brought  up  to  attend  to  h  i't 
he  must  tye  much  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  I 
can  be ;"  replied  Mrs.  Praed  with  a  more  lofty  »■' 
than  usual,  not  being  as  it  seemed  in  a  very  high  jrex*! 
humour. 

"This  may  do  very  well  for  Mrs.  Praed ;  but  I  am 
of  a  more  active  turn,  and  must  always  be  employ  t  vi , ' 
remarked  Captain  Wilder  in  a  low  voice  to  Mesdauns 
Ashton  and  Leir,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

**  You  are  a  sailor,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  idle.  I 
never  knew  a  naval  man  who  did  not  like  change  ami 
bustle,"  observed  Mrs.  Leir. 

Captain  Wilder  smiled  ;  and  Mrs,  Ashton  Mp  u*\ 
round  to  make  up  a  whist  table,  which  was  at  h-f 
accomplished ;  Mr.  Ashton,  who  left  all  the  arrange- 
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ments  to  his  wife,  taking  Mrs.  Praed  for  his  partner 
against  Captain  Wilder  and  Mrs.  Leir. 

Seeing  that  Robert  and  Mi  as  Wilder  were  at  back- 
gammon, which  they  made  far  more  noisy  than  it  need 
have  been,  Edward  proposed  chess  to  Miss  Knight, 
who  readily  assented ;  but  Mrs.  Wilder,  who  looked 
over  them  for  some  time,  pronounced  them  the  most 
careless  players  she  had  ever  seen,  and  walked  away 
to  converse  with  Emma. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  remained  a  fixture  by  Cecil:  whilst 
Mrs.  Ashton  roamed  from  one  to  the  other  of  her 
guests,  interrupting  all  and  pleasing  none. 

"  Two  games  and  a  gammon,  without  your  win- 
ning a  single  hit,  I  believe,  Miss  Wilder,"  exclaimed 
Robert  Ashton  a  short  time  before  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whist  party. 

"  Yes :  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  most  intol- 
erable, your  luck  or  your  ungenerous  triumph,"  re- 
plied that  young  lady,  approaching  the  card  players 
to  look  over  her  father's  ham). 

"  Then  you  allow  nothing  to  my  skill  though  you 
boasted  of  being  such  a  superior  player,"  remarked 
Robert  with  a  look,  that  looked  very  much  like  ma- 
licious mischief.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  I  never  saw 
you  play  so  ill ;  such  a  wild  reckless  game—just  the 
play  of  a  despairing  gambler." 

"  I  am  always  tor  a  bold  open  game ;  no  covert 
schemes  for  me,"  replied  Helen  with  a  heightened 
colour,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  father's  hand. 

'*  Ay,  you  are  a  forward  player,  Miss  Wilder." 

"Pray  do  not  accuse  my  daughter  of  forwardness," 
exclaimed  Captain  Wilder  laughing,  and  without  look- 
ing up  to  see  bow  his  daughter  bore  it. 

"  Miss  Wilder  understands  what  I  mean,"  replied 
Robert  carelessly,  sauntering  towards  Cecil  and  her 
attendant  beau. 

"  Well,  Fleetwood:  now.  that  you  really  are  come 
back,  I  hope  you  intend  to  remain,  aud  enact  the 
good  old  English  gentleman.  The  French  can  invent 
new  modes  and  barricade  old  streets  without  your  as- 
sistance ;  and  your  tory  principles  will  prevent  your 
joining  the  Carbonari,  or  figuring  as  a  member  of  the 
\  oung  Germany.  Neither  the  uncle  Heine's  lottery, 
iior  the  nephew  Heine's  constitutions,  find  favour  in 
your  sight.  You  intend  to  be  a  thorough  John  Bull 
of  course  ;  eating  mast  beef,  instead  of  frogs — drink- 
ing Port,  instead  of  Champagne  and  Hochheimer." 

"  Not  quite  such  a  thorough  John  Bull  as  you 
imagine.  The  monkey  who  has  seen  the  world  must 
naturally  have  acquired  some  few  monkey  tricks," 
replied  Mr.  Fleetwood  gaily. 

"  Which  you  intend  to  exhibit  for  the  benefit  and 
amusement  of  all  home-staying  lads  and  lasses.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  for  any  one  else  in 
this  good  tory  county,  where  all  changes  are  so  espe- 
cially eschewed  as  dangerous  innovations ;  but,  being 
the  best  match  within  its  bounds,  young,  handsome, 
rich  and  accomplished,  you  wilt  have  all  who  desire 
to  get  themselves  or  their  daughters  well  married  in 
your  favour ;  and  that  forming  a  tolerably  large  share 
of  our  population,  if  any  one  may  venture  on  such  a 
perilous  course  it  is  you.  But  you  ought  in  prudence 
to  have  tried  the  experiment  sooner,  before  there 
was  a  young  viscount  to  divide  and  share  your  popu- 
larity. By  the  bye,  I  believe  you  know  Lord  Fitz 
Elwvn,  do  you  not  ?*'  ' 

"Very  slightly." 
"  What  sort  of  a  creature  is  he  ?" 
"  A  very  proper  youth  for  the  army,  looks  well  in 
regimentals,  prates  of  the  deeds  of  ancient  heroes, 
flirts  a  fan,  and  waltzes  to  perfection." 

"  I  understand — a  person  to  look  at,  but  not  to  talk 
to — to  dance  with,  but  not  to  live  with:  I  suspected 
as  much.  A  pity  that  he  is  such  a  near  neighbour— 
I  hate  idle  common-place  young  men  lounging  in  at 
all  hours  to  ennuyer  you  because  they  are  ennuye 
tli  em  selves." 

"Perhaps  you  may  make  something  of  him— I 
judge  more  from  hearsay  than  personal  knowledge. 
Ve  only  met  once,  and  then  we  did  not  get  on  very 


well  together.  Our  nolitics  differ  you  know—he  is  a 
whig,  and  bored  me  about  Greece, and  Italy  being  re- 
stored to  tlieir  former  splendour,  when  they  were  the 
first  in  arts  and  arms.  Those  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  very  fine  fellows  I  dare  say  in  their  time  i  but  I 
prefer  being  an  Englishman  in  the  present  day — and 
as  tor  their  descendants  the  Italians  and  Philhellenes 
— they  must  be  kept  under  with  a  strong  hand  till 
better  fitted  to  be  free." 

"  Certainly :  and  the  keeping  them  slaves  in  mind 
and  body  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  and  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free- 
men— when  they  get  them.  Pellico,  Maroncelli,  Gon- 
faloniery ,  and  the  other  felons  at  Spiel  burs;  have  doubt- 
less come  out  far  better  prepared  for  freedom  than 
before  their  incarceration,"  replied  Robert  with  mock 
gravity. 

"No,  no:  I  am  not  quite  such  a  despot  as  that," 
said  Mr.  Fleetwood  half  vexed,  and  half  amused  at 
the  covert  satire,  which  had  won  an  approving  smile 
from  Cecil.  "  I  dare  say  if  the  poor  fellows  had  ap- 
plied to  me,  that  I  should  have  helped  them  out  of 
prison,  though,  as  you  say,  I  am  no  favourer  of  the 
carbonari ;  but  you  never  can  resist  a  cut  ev«n  at 
your  best  friends." 

" I  always  admired  moderation  in  religion,  politics, 
and  love,"  answered  Robert  with  pretended  indiffer- 
ence, glancing  at  Cecil,  who  was  bending  over  a  purse 
on  which  she  had  been  employed  throughout  the  even- 
ing. "  Is  it  true  that  this  delightful  viscount  is  going 
to  marry  Lady  Barbara  Heihertou  ?  If  so,  you  need 
not  fear  him  as  a  rival,  despite  waltzing,  flirting,  and 
regimentals." 

"Perfectly  true:  I  understand  the  Barringhams 
speak  openly  on  the  subject,  tt  will  be  a  very  pro- 
per match;  she  is  rich  and  handsome, and  will  not 
overpower  him  with  her  superior  mind." 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be.  People  of  rank  and 
fashion  J»ave  no  need  of  sense  \  they  should  leave  that 
to  their"  inferiors  to  maintain  the  balance  of  fortune. 
This  wedding  being  a  fact,  you  may  give  yourself  as 
many  airs  as  you  please,  Fleetwood  ;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  be  humble,  for  humility  is  always  put 
upon,  as  I  find  to  my  cost." 

u  Thank  you  for  the  advice  and  warning  example," 
replied  Mr.  Fleetwood,  with  a  smile  at  Robert's  od- 
dity, which  he  had  encountered  often  enough  to  un- 
derstand. 

A  loud  laugh  from  Captain  Wilder,  echoed  by  one 
less  loud  from  Mrs.  Leir,  drew  the  two  young  men  to 
the  whist  table  in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Praed  say  to  her 
partner  :— 

"  How  could  you  possibly  revoke,  Mr.  Ashton  ? 
Trumping  with  a  heart  when  you  had  two  clubs  in 
your  hand !  But  for  that,  we  must  have  had  the 
game." 

"  1  suppose  I  did  not  see  the  clubs  at  the  moment," 
replied  Mr.  Ashton,  as  placidly  as  if  he  had  played 
the  very  best  play  in  the  world ;  and  was  not  receiv- 
ing a  third  scolding  from  Mrs.  Praed. 

"  People  should  have  their  eves  and  their  wits  about 
them  when  they  play  whist  j  it  is  a  fine  old  English 
game,  and  not  to  be  rattled  over  like  ecarte  or  vingt- 
un.  I  believe  this  is  what  I  owe  you,  Captain  W  d- 
der,"  observed  Mrs.  Praed  rising  with  a  lofty  air, 
and  joining  her  niece. 

If  Fleetwood  had  intended,  as  Robert  believed,  to 
resume  his  seat  by  Cecil,  he  was  thwarted ;  for  she 
had  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room  during  the  bustle 
occasioned  by  the  revoke— and  the  guests  soon  after 
took  their  departure,  Miss  Wilder  and  Miss  Knight 
being  escorted  to  their  respective  carriages,  by  their 
respective  beaux. 

"  Miss  Wilder  is  really  a  clever,  spirited  girl,"  ob- 
served Robert  to  his  brother,  as  they  were  crossing 
the  hall  to  return  to  the  drawing-room. 
"  Is  she  ?"  was  Edward's  brief  reply. 
Robert  laughed  a  mischievous  laugh,  but  said  no 
more. 
"  Mr.  Ashton  should  not  pretend  to  play  whist,  for 
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he  knows  noth'ing  of  the  game,  and  never  understands 
when  he  has  been  in  the  wrong.  He  made  no  apolo- 
gy tor  revoking,  which  any  other  gentleman  would 
have  done;  but  then  he  might  almost  as  well  be 
dumb,  for  he  never  speaks  more  than  ten  words 
throughout  an  evening;  and  his  fussy  wife  lets  one 
have  no  peace.  She  is  the  most  unquiet  person  I 
know;  can  not  be  still — meddles  and  makes  about 
every  thing  and  ever}'  body.  A  field  of  wheat  can 
not  be  sown  but  she  must"  be  consulted.  I  wonder 
Jiow  they  ever  keep  a  bail  iff— al  ways  for  trying  some 
new  plan.  And  yet  what  can  she  know  about  farm- 
ing ?  I  leave  atl  those  things  to  Frazer.  It  was  a 
most  intolerably  stupid  party,"  observed  Mrs.  Praed 
as  the  carriage  drove  off,  "I  am  tired  to  death." 

"  So  am  I,"  joined  in  her  yawning  niece. 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  is  all  over.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  spent  such  a  tiresome  evening.  It  was  so  stu- 
pid in  Edward  sitting  all  the  evening  by  Miss  Knight, 
who  requires  her  bigoted  annt's  fortune  to  make  her 
bearable.  She  has  no  character,  and  t  am  sorry  Ed- 
ward should  so  throw  himself  away.  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  several  questions  about  my  plans — but  he  never 
came  near  me.  It  was  very  dull.  Mrs.  Ashton  talks 
more  than  she  thinks,  and  with  all  her  wish  for  im- 
proving has  not  the  sense  to  accomplish  it — and  yet 
she  was  giving  roe  advice  about  my  bridge,  and  re- 
tailing all  the  ill-natured  sayings  about  its  destruction. 
You  and  Robert  seemed  the  only  persons  who  enjoy- 
ed yourselves,"  exclaimed  Captain  Wilder,  address- 
ing his  daughter  during  their  drive  home. 

"Robert  does  very  well  to  talk  nonsense  with — 
any  thing  to  get  away  from  his  mother,"  replied  the 
young  lady  smothering  a  yawn. 

**  People  may  say  what  they  will  of  the  trouble  of 
giving  dinners,  and  entertaining  their  guests,  I  find 
no  trouble  in  either;  yet  my  parties  always  go  off*  un- 
commonly well ;  and  my  guests  arc  all  pleased,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Ashton  with  considerable  self-complacen- 
cy, as  she  busied  herself  in  replacing  some  of  the 
chairs,  prints,  and  books  after  the  departure  of  her 
company. 

Poor  woman !  How  great  would  have  been  her 
discomfiture  could  she  have  overheard  the  remarks 
already  related.  Of  all  her  guests  there  was  not  one 
who  praised  her  partv  or  her  powers  of  entertaining. 
Yes,  we  arc  wrong:  Mr.  Fleetwood's  soliloquy  as  he 
rode  home  was  decidedly  laudatory.  "Very  friend- 
ly of  Mrs.  Ashton  to  ask  me  to  dine  there"  without 
ceremony ;  and  how  very  kind  she  is  to  Miss  Clare, 
who  is  far  more  interesting  now  than  in  the  blaze  of 
her  beauty  and  prosperity.  She  was  handsomer  then 
— her  form  more  rounded,  her  complexion  more  bril- 
liant— then  she  dazzled  with  her  loveliness — now  her 
look  of  suffering — her  downcast  eyes, and  fragile  figure 
ask  and  command  your  pity  and  protection :  before 
she  received  homage  as  her  due,  or  as  if  unconscious 
of  its  worth— now  she  is  grateful  for  attention,  yet  as 
far  from  seeking  it  as  ever,  and  would  not  unsought 
be  won.  They  are  kind  and  wprthy  people  those 
Ashtons ;  the  father  regards  her  with  quite  a  parental 
air — the  mother  is  occupied  with  plans  for  restoring 
her  to  health — the  pretty  Emma  looks  prettier,  still 
when  praising  her  friend — Edward  is  always  ready  to 
place  her  a  chair,  or  a  footstool ;  and  Robert — by  "the 
way,  1  wonder  how  he  could  have  spent  all  the  win- 
ter in  her  society  and  not  have  become  attached  to 
her ;  yet  he  introduced  me  immediately— promoted 
our  being  together,  and  has  invited  roc  to  ride  over 
to-morrow  to  see  his  hunter.  He  is  a  good  fellow, 
though  sometimes  wilfnl.  And  all  this  kindness  to  a 
penniless  girl.  But  then  such  a  girl !  I  admired  her 
at  Liverpool— I  love — no,  not  love  her  on  a  first  in- 
troduction, that  is  far  too  romantic  and  foolish — I 
pity  her — and  no  one  has  a  right  to  control  my  ac- 
tions." 

So  ended  Mr.  Fleetwood's  soliloquy.  People  talk 
nonsense  to  themselves  sometimes  as  well  as  to 
others.  Let  who  will  call  them  to  account  for  the 
une. 


"What  was  that  about  Mr.  Fleetwood**  riding 
over  to-morrow  ?"  asked  Mis.  Athnan  of  her  eldest 
son,  as  they  were  ascending  the  stairs  to  their  roon.s. 

"  He  is  to  come  over  and  see  my  hunter." 

"  Does  he  know  that  Cecil  goes  early  ?" 

"  1  did  not  ask  him.  Good  night,"  replied  Robert 
turning  into  his  own  apartment.  **  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  from  the  sparkling  of  his  eye  when  I  gave  the  in- 
vitation," said  this  same  Robert  to  himself,  as  he 
placed  his  candle  on  the  dressing  table,  and  stood 
opposite  the  glass  but  without  remarking  one  single 
trait  of  the  face  so  strongly  reflected  in  it.  to  Nor 
would  1  consent  to  be  talked  to  by  my  mother  a 
whole  month  without  cessation,  if  I  could  by  such  a 
penance  learn  what  were  Cecil's  feelings  throughout 
this  evening.  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  her 
start  and  blush  when  Fleetwood  was  announced ;  and 
yet  she  received  him  w  hen  introduced  with  the  ror*t 
perfect  composure.  Skinner  declares  that  Fleetwood 
never  spoke  to  her  at  Liverpool — that  they  did  not 
even  stand  in  the  same  quadrille;  and  that  nmhitg 
passed  between  them, but  her  declining  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and  yet  she  always  looks  embarrassed  when  he 
is  named.  *  Is  it  only  that  she  feels  so  keenly  the  dif- 
ference of  her  present  position  in  society,  and  stands 
rebuked  for  her  pride  ?  Why  did  she  leave  the  room 
this  evening  so  abruptly  ?  And  why  was  ber  face 
bent  so  lowly  above  her  work  .'  Was  she  only  timl, 
as  she  whispered  to  Emma?  I  goess  a  mystery, 
which  I  will  read  let  it  bring  weal  or  woe.  She  lu.s 
an  intensity  of  feeling  rarely  surpassed,  and  an  almnn 
equal  power  of  controlling  its  display ;  but  I  am  not 
to  be  baffled.  They  call  her  sweet  and  gentle — and 
so  she  is  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life ;  hut  there  is 
a  strength  and  force  in  her  character  which  my  go»- 
sipping  mother  and  loving  sister  have  not  discovi  r~d 
— she  is  grateful  and  affectionate  to  both,  but  she 
keeps  her  most  precious  thoughts  to  herself.  They 
may  be  contented  to  praise  her  smile — I  will  read 
her  heart.  And  what  for  ?— I  am  a  fool  ."*  he  ex- 
claimed the  following  instant,  catching  the  expre>si<m 
of  his  own  features  in  the  glass  before  which  he  h:»d 
unconsciously  continued  standing. 

Well  might  he  be  startled  at  that  reflection ;  a 
physiognomist  might  have  readJiis  heart  in  the  will 
and  troubled  expression  of  those  moveable  featnrt-s, 
as  clearly  as  he  sought  to  read  the  heart  of  CVcil. 
And  what  a  heart!  so  full  of  strange  and  contradic- 
tory emotions.  Of  love  and  hate— of  jealousy  and 
trust — of  high  and  generous  impulses—of  mean  un- 
generous plans.  No  wonder  that  his  manner  was  so 
fitful  and  unaccountable  !  He  was  the  slave  of  the. 
moment's  fancy;  with  mental  powers  that  made  him 
restless  in  his  idleness ;  and  yet  without  the  resolu- 
tion to  tax  those  powers  for  the  good  of  others  or 
himself. 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  am  a  fool !"  he  repeated,  "  and 
a  flirt  too,  the  world  asserts.  Querv,  is  there  any 
difference  between  them;  and  if  so,  in  what  dne<  it 
consist  ?  Let  me  see ; — a  fool  need  not  be  a  flirt ; 
bu  t  a  flirt  must  be  a  fool.  Is  that  it  ?  1  am  not  quite 
sure  but  am  too  sleepy  to  discuss  the  question  philo- 
sophically ;  so  good  night,  Mr.  Fool ;  and  I  wish  j  oci 
pleasant  dreams."  . 

And  we  echo  his  wish,  homing  a  pleasant  dream 
one  of  the  most  delightful  tilings  in  this  troublou* 
life. 


CHAPTER    VT. 

"  Remember,  my  dear  Cecil,  that  if  ytia  should 
not  find  yourself  comfortable  at  the  Fords*,  or  the  sea 
air  should  not  agree  with  vou,  we  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you  hack  at  Ashton  Grove.  This  is  your  home, 
mind,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton  as  she  folded  a  shawl  round 
her  departing  guest. 
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"  Yet,  my  child  $  yon  will  always  find  a  welcome 
here,"  repeated  Mr.  Ashton. 

"  Do  ocme  back  soon  ;  for  I  do  not  know  what  we 
shall  do  without  you.  I  could  almost  wish  that  the 
Fords  should  prove  very  disagreeable,"  exclaimed  the 
affectionate  Emma,  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
neck  ;  "I  have  learnt  to  love  you  so  very  much." 

44  You  are  all  kind— too  kind,"  replied  poor  Cecil, 
returning  Emma's  embrace,  and  vainly  endeavouring 
to  speak  her  thanks. 

44  I  should  like  to  know  how  Cecil  is  over  to  get 
well  it'  you  upset  her  with  your  nonsense,  Km  ma," 
said  Mrs.  Ashton,  drawing  her  daughter  away. 
"  One  would  think  she  was  going  for  years,  instead  of 
only  a  mouth  or  six  w4eks  at  the  most ;  we  caunot 
part  with  her  longer." 

44  Good  bye,  Cecil  ;  I  have  put  you  up  a  choice  col- 
lection of  books;  and  shall  long  for  your  return  that 
we  may  talk  them  over;  but  then  you  must  return 
quite  strong  and*  well,"  said  Edward,  taking  a  bro- 
therly leave  of  her. 

The  whispered  'reply  of  the  invalid  made  him  step 
back  with  a  blush.  Edwfed  generally  called  her  Ce- 
cil— Robert  rarely,  if  ever. 

44  Good  bye,  Miss ;  and  I  hope  vou  will  come  back 
at  red  as  a  poppy,"  said  honest  Fl inter,  who  had  al- 
ways taken  a  great  interest  in  Cecil  from  her  first  ar- 
rival, either  from  her  own  wiuning  kindness,  or  the 
regard  vshown  for  her  by  his  master. 

44  Thank  you,  Flinter;  and  1  hope  there  will  be 
no  floppies  in  your  fields  to  compare  with  my 
cheeks,"  replied  Cecil  kindly. 

*'Ohl  I  don't  mind  a  few  poppies,  Miss;  they 
looks  pretty  among  the  corn  ;  and  there  is  an  old  say- 
ing— no  weeds,  no  grain." 

(<  Good  bye,"  said  Robert ;  my  best  wishes  attend 
you.  A  parting  like  an  amnesty  buries  all  faults  in 
oblivion — does  it  not  r" 

44  Certainly:  in  absence  we  think  only  of  the  good 
qualities  of  those  whom  we  have  left,"  replied  Cecil 
warmly,  touched  by  the  earnestness  of  his  appeal. 

14  If  I  should  never  return  to  Ashton  Grove — if  I 
should  see  none  of  you  again,  to  thank  you  for  all 
thia  kindness,  remember  that  my  last  earthly 
thoughts,  and  prayers  will  be  for  you  and  yours, dear 
Emma,"  whispered  Cecil,  hauling  from  the  carriage 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her  affectionate  friend,  after 
Mrs.  Leir  and  all  her  packages  were  finally  arrang- 
ed, then  throwing  herself  back  she  motioned  the  ser- 
vant to  close  the  door. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  the  carriage  drove  oft* 
amid  the  reiterated  injunctions  of  Mrs.  Ashton  to  be 
careful  of  herself  ami  not  to  catch  cold,  &c,  kc. ; 
whilst  Cecil  once  more  leaning  forward  waved  a  last 
adieu  to  those  who  had  so  anxiously  sought  to  restore 
her  health,  and  promote  her  happiness. 

"What  makes  yon  so  pale,  Emma?  What  did 
Cecil  say?"  asked  Mr*.  Ashton  of  her  daughtfr, 
who,  shocked  at  her  friend's  parting  whisper,  conti- 
nued staring  after  the  fast  receding  carriage. 

Roused  by  the  question  she  repeated  Cecil's  words. 

44  Bless  me  !  is  she  really  so  ill  ?  We  must  have 
better  advice — we  must  take  her  up  to  town  direct- 
1>,"  exclaimed  the  warm  hearted  Mrs.  Ashton, 
glancing  at  her  husband,  then  running  forward  some 
steps  as  if  to  stop  the  travellers,  who  were  already 
nearly  out  of  sight.  "  There  can  be  no  real  cause 
for  alarm,"  she  added  after  the  pause  of  a  few  mo- 
ments: "  Cecil  is  very  delicate,  but  in  no  danger;  it 
is  only  a  sick  girl's  fancy— fresh  air  and  new  scenes 
and  faces  will  soon  set  her  up  again  ;  she  has  moped 
herself  too  much  throughout  the  winter — that  is  all." 

44  You  do  not  know  Cecil  Clare,"  observed  Robert 
in  a  tone  that  surprised  his  hearers. 

4<  And  what  more  do  you  know  of  her  ?"  asked  his 
mother  rather  sharply. 

44  Notlung,"  replied  Robert  walking  away  to  avoid 
further  queries. 

Mrs.  Leir  if  not  a  talented  was  a  kind  hearted  wo- 
man; and  took  good  care  of  her  obarge;— not  tra- 


velling, too  far  in  the  day — wrapping  her  up  \ 
and  amusing  her  by  pointing  out  every  object  worthy 
of  notice  as  Mrs.  Ashton  had  adiised,  so  that  Cecil 
when  she  arrived  at  Muddiford,  where  she  found  the 
Fords'  carriage  ready  to  take  her  on  to  Miltbrd,  w  as 
certainly  looking  considerably  better  than  ou  her  de- 
parture from  Abhton  Grove. 

Bidding  Mrs.  Leir  fare  well,  with  many  thanks  for 
her  care,  Cecil  entered  her  cousin's  Britzcha,  and  it 
being  that  dusky,  dreamy  light  which  woos  to 
thought— the  very  atmosphere  of  memory — the  tra- 
veller was  driven  to  look  into  her  own  mind,  instead 
of  out  on  the  objects,  which  she  passed  on  her  route. 

She  had  been  very  anxious  to  leave  Ashton  Grove, 
notwithstanding  the  affection  of  all  its  inmates;  with 
the  restlessness  generally  attendant  on  suffering,  she 
longed  for  change ;  but  now  that  change  was  come, 
she  half  regretted  her  departure,  and  sighed  as  she 
thought  of  the  friend  I  v  group  that  had  bade  her  fare- 
well a  few  mornings  since,  each  intimating  a  wish  for 
lu?r  speedy  return.  Iier  anxiety  to  leave  them  seem- 
ed something  like  ingratitude ;  but  she  was  not  un- 
grateful ; — oh,  no !  It  was  better  that  she  should  not 
remain  at  Ashton  Grove — much  better:  and  she 
meant  to  return,  if  she  ever  returned,  with  the  pop- 
pies on  her  cheek  of  which  Flinter  had  spoken  ;  and 
a  cheerfulness  that  would  cast  no  gloom  over  their 
fire  side. 

Return ! — should  she  ever  return  ?  The  solution 
of  the  question  rested  with  the  future  ;  and  she  reso* 
lutely  turned  her  thoughts  .to  other  subjects. 

Cecil's  mind  was  stronger  than  the  frame  in  which 
it  dwelt :  and  yet  it  prayed  upon  that  frame  render- 
ing it  weaker  but  this  was  not  to  be  permitted  un re- 
buked. Her  severe  and  sudden  losses — her  delicate 
health,  and  the  months  spent  in  retirement  bad 
strongly  impressed  on  her  mind  the  instability  of  hu- 
marrnife,  and  human  happiness;  suffering  had  been 
a  bitter  but  a  useful  medicine,  bringing  to  the  mind 
a  more  healthful  tone,  though  it  left  a  paleness  on  her 
cheek.  In  her  prosperity  youug,  ricb,  and  beautiful ; 
courted,  followed,  nattered ;— in  the  full  flow  of 
youthful  spirit?,  she  had  never  dreamt  of  suffering, 
but  thought  to  pass  through  life  sportive  and  happy — 
a  flower  flung  upon  the  stream  of  fortune,  !>ome  by 
the  current  between  lovely  banks  into  a  peaceful  ha- 
ven, without  an  effort  of  her  own  ;  and  though  natu- 
rally endowed  with  strong  and  generous  affections, 
with  gentle  pity,  and  with  noble  sympathies ;  yet  still, 
unknown  to  herself  (for  she  knew  little  then  of  the 
heart's  deceitfulness)  pride  and  presumption  had 
mingled  with  her  higher  qualities,  marring  the  beau- 
ty of  her  character*  In  her  poverty  she  had  better 
learned  to  know  herself,  her  duties  and  her  faults. 
She  no  longer  considered  happiness  a»  hcr's  of  right ; 
and  if  she  still  wept  when  sorrow  came,  it  was  in 
sadness  and  submission,  not  in  rebellious  passion.  She 
had  lopked  more  narrowly  into  the  situation  of  those 
around  her:  no  longer  a  spoilt  child  and  flattered 
heiress,  she  now  saw  herself  but  a  unit  in  one  mighty 
total ;  and  iustead  of  expecting  that  all  should  run 
according  to  her  pleasure  (she  standing  above  grief 
the  while,  untouched  by  suffering)  she  admitted  that 
her  fate  must  he  twined  in  with  that  of  others ; — 
millions  of  atoms  blending  in  one  gigantic  whole— 
uoue  holding  on  its  course  alone ;  but  each  and  all 
tending  to  one  end ;— on  earth  the  grave— beyond  an 
immortality  of  bliss  or  woe.  She  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  enw,  above  the  pity  of  those  around  her; 
she  had  suffered — had  needed  that  pity;  and  had 
found  it.  The  lot  of  man  was  suffering;  and  as  she 
had  met  with  pity ;  so  must  she  pity  others.  She 
had  no  right  to  withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of 
life  and  pine  away  in  lonely  misery,  because  the  gol- 
den visions  of  her  youth  had  all  departed.  She  had 
no  right  to  yield  to  grief  unchecked  ;  she  felt  with 
the  noble  Elliot  "  that  sorrow  was  selfish,"  if  it  ren- 
dered her  less  willing,  or  less  able  to  succour  others ; 
selfish  to  man,  ungrateful  to  her  Maker.  She  was 
not  placed  on  earth  only  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
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and  sport  away  a  life*  as  insects  sport  away  a  sunny- 
hour  ;  she  had  higher  powers-— was  called  to  higher 
duties} — she  had  comparatively  little  left — but  that 
little  must  not  be  wasted  in  impotent  repining. 

Such  were  the  lessons  taught  to  Cecil  by  her  losses ; 
but  as  yet  she  had  not  learnt  them  fully;  she  felt 
their  wisdom,  but  they  were  not  always  the  rule  of 
Her  actions,  and  at  times  she  would  long  with  a  wild 
and  passionate  longing  to  be  with  those  who  had  gone 
before— to  rest  in  the  silent  grave  where  sorrow  was 
not  known ;  and  then  she  would  bow  her  head  in 
shame  at  this  impatience  at  her  lot,  a  lot  still  so 
lull  of  blessings.  She  had  friends — kind,  constant 
friends; — she  had  youth  and  talents;  and  health 
might  be  restored; — she  was  not  pinched  with  hun- 
ger— she  was  nat  siarved  with  cold  ; — she  thought  of 
the  shivering  wretches  whom  she  had  seen  homely, 
friendless;  wanderers  on  the  earth,  with  none  to 
smile  upon  them— nooe  to  cheer ;  and  tears,  large 
tears  of  penitence  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  at  the  re- 
membrance of  her  own  sinful  discontent;  and  yet-— 
and  yet — such  is  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature, 
the  next  half  hour  her  blessings  were  well  nigh  for- 
gotten— her  woes  alone  remembered.  Her  heart 
was  not  yet  strictly  disciplined  ;  it  hail  much  yet  to 
leant  and  bear,  ere  it  could  say  in  full  sincerity— 
«  Thy  will  be  done." 

Mrs.  Ford  was  a  second  cousin  of  the  late  Mr. 
Clare,  (a  relationship  of  which  she  had  boasted  in  his 
prosperity,)  but  Cecil  had  never  seen  her  since  she 
was  nine  years  old,  when  Mrs.  Ford  had  spent  a  week 
at  her  father's  splendid  mansion  in  the  environs  of 
Liverpool.  At  that  ae;e  she  could  not  be  exacted  to 
form  a  very  accurate  judgment  of  character;  but  all 
she  remembered  of  the  lady  and  her  two  daughters, 
who  were  a  little  older  than  herself,  was  highly  plea- 
sing. Mrs.  Ford  had  brought  her  toys  and  bonbons 
—Mrs.  Ford  had  praised  her  more  extravagantly 
than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  herself  praised 
by  other  ladies,  to  the  regret  of  poor  Mrs. Clare,  who 
did  her  best  to  save  her  child  from  the  intoxicating 
tones  of  flattery  5— Mrs.  Ford  had  made  her  own 
children  give  up  to  her  in  every  thing ;  and  finally, 
Mrs.  Ford  had  insisted  that  she  should  hereafter 
marry  her  eldest  son,  who  she  declared  had,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  conceived  ah  unchangeable  affection 
for  his  cousin  of  nine.  This  last  did  not  speak  very 
highly  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Ford's  sense ;  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  other  particulars,  which  recur- 
red to  Cecil's  memory;  but  her  invitation  had  been 
kindly  worded,  and  was  the  only  notice  she  had  re- 
ceived from  former  friends  or  relatives ;  no  wonder 
therefore  that  the  invalid,  who  had  sighed  for  change 
of  air  and  scene,  was  under  such  circumstances  iu- 
clined  to  judge  gratefully  instead  of  critically. 

The  Fords  had  only  returned,  a  few  months  before, 
from  a  long  residence  in  Newfoundland,  where  Mr. 
Ford  had  held  an  appointment  under  government; 
which  accounted  for  Cecil's  not  having  seen  them  since 
her  childhood ;  but  she  knew  that  they  had  corres- 
ponded with  her  father,  though  his  dislike  to  writing, 
except  on  business,  had  made  his  answers  brief  and 
rare.  The  two  eldest  daughters  Ann  and  Susan,  as 
well  as  the  precocious  lover,  Beckington  Ford,  |iad 
been  left  in  England  with  their  grandmother  for  edu- 
cation, whilst  the  two  younger  girls  had  accompanied 
their  parents. 

Cecil  onjy  remembered  Mr.  Ford  as  a  heavy,  but 
then  rather  good-looking  man,  who  agreed  to  all  her 
father's  propositions,  and  praised  all  in  and  about  the 
house,  particularly  the  wines  and  viands,  of  which  he 

Imrtook  in  considerable  quantities,  of  course  to  qualify 
limself  the  better  to  give  judgment  thereon.  She 
did  not  expect  to  find  a  superlative  degree  of  talent 
in  any  of  the  family— she  only  desired  kindness ;  and 
that  she  cot  1  Id  not  fail  of  meeting,  else  why  had  she 
been  invited,  and  invited  so  warmly,  when  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  her  in  return  ? 

It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  our  readers,  lest  any 
-1  should  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  pretty 
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village  of  Mttford  is  situated  00  the  Hampshire  coast 
about  four  miles  from  Lymington  ,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Needles,  which,  with  the  open  sea  to  the 
right,  and  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Alum  Bay  on  the  left,  form 
a  striking  view  as  seen  from  the  beach,  or  the  high 
land  above.  The  sands  are  narrow,  but  firm ;  boom  M 
and  edged  by  earthy  cliffs  and  abounding  in  geological 
specimens  of  an  antediluvian  world.  At  low  water, 
you  may  ride  along  the  beach  to  the  west  till  >  ou 
reach  the  more  fashionable  bathing  village  of  fcluddi- 
ford,  about  two  miles  from  Christen  ore  h ;  whilst  to- 
wards the  east,  runs  a  high  shingly  bank,  at  the  point 
of  which  stands  Hnrst  Castle,  a  low,  fortified  boilding, 
where  the  unhappy  Charles  was  confined  for  a  short 
time,  after  quitting  Carisbrook;  and  in  which  his 
chamber  is  still  shown.  Stretching  back  from  this 
point  towards  the  land,  extends  a  considerable  area  of 
mud  and  sea,  denominated  the  back  water,  termina- 
ting in  a  landing  place  at  Key  Havens  where  the  plea- 
sure seekers  ot  Milford  generally  embark  on  tlietr 
water  excursions,  as  the  sea  usually  rolls  in  on  the 
open  beach  with  a  considerable  surf,  which,  though 
not  dangerous,  renders  an  embarkation  thence  unplea- 
sant and  difficult  for  ladies.  Hound  the  castle  stiitd 
some  detached  buildings  principally  destined  for  the 
use  of  die  men  stationed  there  on  the  preventive 
service  •,  with  a  light  house,  a  tall  breakwater ;  and  a 
square  enclosure  tor  a  garden,  fenced  with  a  low  stone 
wall,  from  which  waves  the  graceful  tamarisk,  bowing 
to  the  breeze  as  it  sweeps  over  the  neck  of  land,  then 
rising  again,  its  flexile  branches  all  uninjured  by  its 
lowly  bending.  Oakfield  Villa  where  Mrs.  Ford  re- 
sided was  a  new  erection  on  the  high  ground  between 
Milford  and  the  little  church  at  Hordie,  lying  further 
to  the  west ;  and  though  its  garden  and  shrubbery 
were  still  in  their  infancy,  they  were  prettily  laid 
out,  and  on  a  bright  May  day  gave  a  fair  promise  of 
future  beauty ;  but  it  was  too  dark  when  Cecil  arrived 
for  her  to  see  any  of  the  perfections  of  Oakfield  Villa: 
its  well  laid  out  grounds,  or  the  fine  sea  view  com- 
manded by  its  windows. 

Mrs.  Ford  came  forward  to  receive  her  Tonng  coo- 
sin  with  friendly  warmth— Mr.  Ford  laid  down  hi« 
magaziue  (the  deepest  study  he  ever  engaged  in)  to 
say  that  he  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  hoped  she  was 
well ;  and  the  two  eldest  daughters,  who  were  out, 
stopped  practising  some  Italian  music,  to  make  what 
theytconsidered  graceful  courtesies ;  whilst  the  two 
young  ladies,  who  were  not  out,  a  tall  gawky  girl  of 
fifteen,  and  a  short  awkward  roily  polly  one  of  eleven, 
after  looking  first  at  their  visitor,  and  then  at  each 
other,  burst  into  a  giggle,  unnoticed,  or  at  least  nnre- 
buked  by  their  parents. 

"  You  are  tired,  my  dear ;  a  little  tea  will  refresh 
you:  we  only  waited  till  you  .came.  Lotty,  ray  love, 
ring  the  bell,"  said  Mrs.  Ford;  and  the  roily  polly 
obeyed,  tittering  all  the  way  she  went. 

Tea  was  soon  over,  though  it  had  seemed  long  to 
poor  Cecil,  and  very  different  from  the  gay,  social 
meal  at  Ash  ton  Grove:  and  Mrs.  Ford  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  questions  she  could  think  of  to  put  to 
her  visitor,  finding  the  task  of  entertaining  heavy,  as 
no  one  aided  her,  proposed  her  guest's  retiring  in  the 
supposition  that  she  must  be  fatigued  after  her  jour- 
ney ;  and  Cecil,  wishing  to  be  alone,  gladly  caught  at 
the  idea. 

"  Your  room  is  rather  high  up,  my  dear*  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  a  view  of  die  sea,  and  the 
other  apartments  will  all  be  occupied  next  week,  for 
[  am  expecting  the  Hattons:  and  being  a  first  visit  we 
must  pay  them  more  than  common  civility  t  particn- 
larly  as  Beckington  is  shortly  to  be  united  to  the  eldest 
daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  as  she  marshalled  Cecil 
to  her  chamber,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  garret. 

"  Here  go  my  con  sequence  and  destined  husband 
at  once !  So  much  for  the  unchangeable  lore  of  eleven, 
evidenced  by  a  locket  containing  his  hah*,  which  1 
was  compelled  to  promise  never  to  part  with,"  thought 
Cecil  after  a  smile  and  without  a  pang  too.    She  did 
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not  fancy  Mr.  Beckingtoo  Ford  for  a  husband  i  and 
had  no  desire  to  be  made  of  consequence,  that  is  made 
a  fuss  with,  as  in  former  days:  and  she  really  did  wish 
a  view  of  the  sea,  which  last  she  asserted  with  ready 
politeness  to  prevent  further  apologies:  had  she  known 
how  few  apologies  were  intended  she  might  not  have 
been  so  scrupulously  civil. 

Mre.  Ford  hurried  over  the  usual  inquiries  as  to 
whether  she  needed  this,  that,  or  the  other ;  ascer- 
tained that  her  trunks  had  been  brought  up,  and  then 
wishing  her  good  night  and  a  refreshing  sleep  hasten- 
ed away,  glad  to  escape  from  the,  little  garret,  which 
felt  cold  and  cheerless,  notwithstanding  the  fire  which 
Cecil,  by  Mrs.  Ash  ton's  direction,  had  requested,  or 
rather  the  embers  of  a  lire,  lor  there  was  nothing 
more. 

The  weather  was  cold  for  the  season,  and  Cecil 
rang  the  bell  for  some  more  coals;  but  the  bell  remain- 
ed unanswered  though  she  rang  a  second  time :  so 
trusting  to  have  every  discomfort  remedied  on  the 
morrow,  she  betook  herself  to  bed,  and  soothed  by  the 
murmur  of  the  tide  which  reached  her  through  the 
stilly  night,  sank  into  a  tranquil  slumber. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  at  her  window,  and  thou- 
sands of  motes  were  playing  in  its  rays,  when  she 
awoke  on  the  following  irtorning.  For  awhile  she  stood 
admiring  the  blue  expanse  before  her,  its  waves,  crest- 
ed with  foam,  riding  in  towards  the  land  from  the 
south  ;  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  rocks  called 
the  Needles,  standing  boldly  out  against  the  clear 
gray  sky  behind,  and  flanked  by  the  precipitous  cliffs 
of  Atom  Bay  of  snowy  whiteness,  that  glittered  in 
the  summer  sun.  But  bright  as  was  the  sun  it  did  not 
warm  her  little  room  $  and  when  Cecil  looked  round 
on  its  mean  and  scanty  furniture,  a  doubt  of  her  cou- 
sin's kind  intentions  flashed  across  her,  but  she  dis- 
missed it  on  the  instant: — there  was  presumptive 
proof  of  that  kindness.  What  could  have  induced 
her  pressing  invitation  but  friendly  motives  .'^-She 
was  too  critical — she  had  been  petted  by  her  parents 
— and  petted  by  the  Ash  tons,  who  had  been  so  anx- 
ious to  prevent  her  feeling  the  loss  of  wealth  and  rela- 
tives— she  had  been  spoilt,  and  must  bear  the  penalty 
she  must  no  longer  expect  to  be  petted,  but  learn  lo 
bear  the  rubs  of  every  day  life,  not  pining  for  delicate 
sympathy,  but  grateful  for  commonplace  kindness. 
She  was  too  sensitive,' and  must  control  her  imagina- 
tion, and  check  its  idle  whims  and  fancies. 

Her  room  was  very  small,  with  a  very  low  ceiling, 
though  in  a  very  high  situation  ;  the  dingy  coloured 
walls  looked  suspicious  of  damp ; — the  bed  was  not 
very  Insurious — the  chairs  and  table  of  a  very  country 
make ;  and  the  window  so  badly  constructed  as  to 
admi>the  wind  all  round,  if  not  all  through ;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  apartment,  save  just  when  the 
sun  was  shining  in,  was  chill  and  desolate :  yet  still 
Mrs.  Ford  could  mean  her  nothing  but  kindness;  snd 
a  word  of  her  delicate  health,  and  chilly  nature  would 
suffice  to  remedy  every  discomfort;  and  the  view 
might  reconcile  her  to  mounting  three  pair  of  stairs, 
and  some  other  minor  disagreeables.  She  looked  out 
once  more  on— 

"The  sea !  the  sea !  the  open  sea ! 
The  ever  fresh — the  ever  free," 

and  again  the  murmur  of  the  incoming  tide  came  on 
her  ear  with  the  lulling  power  of  peace  and  hope ;  and 
this  hopeful  spirit  did  not  desert  her  though  it  requir- 
ed a  third  ring  of  her  bell  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  the  maid,  who  looked  sulky  at  the  summons,  and 
half  impertinent  at  the  request  to  keep  a  better  fire, 
as  not  being  accustomed  to  the  sea  breezes,  Cecil 
found  it  cold  and  damp. 

«•  Good  morning,  you  are  an  early  riser,  I  see,*  said 
Mrs.  Ford  on  entering  the  room  where  her  young 
cousin  had  been  sitting  alone  for  more  than  an 'hour, 
waiting  the  assembling  of  the  family,  for  their  morn- 
ing's meal. 

"  Not  very  early  to-day,  for  it  was  half  past  nine 


when  I  came  down,"  replied  the  half-famished  Cecil, 
glancing  at  a  time  piece  which  stood  at  half  past  ten. 

"It  is  a  very  good  habit  to  rise  early  j  and  another 
morning  you  shall  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  your 
breakfast,*  but  take  that  meal  with  Jemima  and  Lotty: 
both  myself  and  the  dear  girls  are  delicate,  which 
compels  us  to  a  little  self-indulgence  in  this  matter." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  and  mv  cousins  are 
invalids;  1  had  no  idea  of  such  being  the  case,"  re- 
marked Cecil  with  a  properly  sympathetic  tone  as  she 
believed,  though  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  surprise  at 
the  information,  for  the  whole  family  looked  full  of 
health  and  vigour. 

•  You  judge  from  appearances,  which  are  often  de- 
ceitful," observed  Mrs.  Ford  with  a  little  acidity. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  indeed,"  thought  her  cousins 
but  as  she  made  no  reply,  Mrs.  Ford  continued, 

"  I  hope  you  slept  well ;  though  1  need  hardly  ask, 
for  you  look  quite  a  different  creature  this  morning: 
restored  to  perfect  health  only  by  one  night  of  our 
sea  air." 

"  You  forget  that  appearances  are  so  often  deceit- 
ful ;  and  most  assuredly  so  in  this  instance :  for  the 
fresh  sea  air,  so  invigorating  to  those  in  health,  is  too 
keen  for  my  weakened  frame ;  and  1  have  been  petted 
and  kept  so  warm  that  my  room  felt  cold.  I  have  re- 
quested the  servant  to  give  me  a  little  more  fire  to 
night,  and  1  fear  I  must  take  a  lesson  in  ringing  your 
bell%  for  I  can  make  no  one  hear  me,"  said  Cecil, 
stating  all  her  discomforts  in  a  playful  tone  not  to  of- 
fend her  hostess :  but  her  hostess  did  not  understand 
playfulness,  and  looked  both  surprised  and  annoyed  at 
the  remark  about  appearances  being  deceitful ;  and 
still  blacker  at  the  complaint  cf  the  mean  fire,  to 
hide  which  annoyance  and  prevent  further  complaints 
she  assumed  a  lofty  and  advising;  air,  intended  to  put 
down  her  cousin,  and  awe  her  into  silence  for  the 
future. 

w  You  must  learn  to  inure  vonrself  to  cold,  my  dean 
T  see  plainly  that  you  require  bracing,  and  a  fire  in  your 
bed-room  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  one 
of  the  most  relaxing  things  I  know,— *roy  girls  have  no 
fire.  As  for  the  bells,  they  are  particularly  m  ell  hung: 
but  the  servants  are  much  engaged  in  the  morning, 
for  I  cannot  afford  with  mv  family  to  keep  idle  do- 
mestics. The  lady's  maid  is  of  course  occupied  with 
me,  and  my  daughters ;  but  I  will  tell  the  under 
housemaids  to  attend  to  your  bell.  I  thought  jou  had 
learnt  to  dress  yourself,  or  would  have  given  orders 
last  night." 

"  I  desire  nothing  bbt  to  have  my  gown  fastened," 
answered  Cecil,  hurt  at  these  remarks. 

*  1  am  glad  you  can  do  something  for  yonrself : 
young  people  should  always  be  brought  up  indepen- 
dent of  servants,  particularly  daughter!  of  bankers 
and  merchants ;  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  they 
may  come  to.  I  am  sure  I  never  guessed  that  all 
your  father's  splendour  was  only  empty  show." 

M  My  father,  madam,  suffered  from  false  friends, 
and  dishonest  agents." 

"  Very -right  for  yon  to  say  so,  my  dear :  but  you 
know  nothing  of  business,"  observed  Mrs.  Ford,  in- 
terrupting her  guest.  "  Will  y on  have  bread  or  toast?" 
she  asked,  handing  her  at  the  same  time  a  cup  of  tea, 
too  weak  to  injnre  her  nerves. 

"  Thank  vou,  dry  toast  and  a  cup  of  chocolate," 
replied  Cecil,  putting  back  the  tea. 

u  I  do  not  think  chocolate  a  proper  thing  for  you  j 
but  as  you  may  be  fatigued  after  your  journey,  1  'shall 
not  forbid  it  tin's  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  evident- 
ly displeased  at  her  cousin's  presuming  to  have  a 
choice. 

"  I  was  ordered  chocolate  by  my  medical  attendant, 
and  promised  Mrs.  Ashton  to  continue  using  it,"  ob- 
served Cecil  firmly,  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of 
insisting  on  those  luxuries,  which  her  late  illness  had 
rendered  needful. 

"  Mrs  Ashton  is  considered  a  fidget  and  a  coddle ; 
I  must  take  you  m  band  I  see,  and  try  a  totally  dif- 
ferent plan."  ' 
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"  Mrs.  Ashton  is  t  roost  estimable  woman— a  warm 
friend  and  attentive  nurse,"  replied  Cecil,  with  a 
spirit  which  checked  any  farther  comraentfrom  Mrs. 
Ford. 

The  young  ladies  soon  after  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  due,  or  undue  time,  Mr.  Fond  himself, 
unshoed,  uncravated,in  dressing  gown  and  slippers. 
There  was  little  talking  at  breakfast— no  conversa- 
tion ;  but  Cecil's  decision,  though  quick,  was  correct, 
when  she  set  down  Mr.  Ford  as  a  selfish,  sycophantic 
gourmand ;  and  his  daughters  as  silly,  missy  girls, 
with  some  accomjitishraents,but  little  real  knowledge 
—and  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  be  married ;  well, 
if  their  parents  could  manage  it— but  at  any  rate  to 
be  married. 

"  I  must  pay  some  Visits  this  morning;  and  it  is  al- 
ready late  I  see.  Will  you  come  into  the  school-room 
my  dear,  and  help  me  to  hear  Jemima  and  Lotty 
their  lessons  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ford  to  her  cousin  on  the 
conclusion  of  breakfast. 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Cecil  good-na- 
turedly. 

The  school-room  was  a  dull  apartment  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  tables  and 
chairs ;  an  old  piano,  on  which  Jemima  was  strum- 
ming ;  an  hour-glass  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  three 
half-til  led  book  shelves  on  the  opposite  wall. 

"  Now,  Lotty,  my  dear,  your  cousin  will  be  kind 
enough  to  hear  your  French  lesson,  and  you  must  do 
your  best  to  bring  no  discredit  on  my  teaching.  I 
have  been  their  sole  instructress,  Cecil,  so  you  must 
make  allowances." 

"  You  forget  Miss  Jaffer,  mamma,"  said  Jemima. 

"  Oh  !  poor  thing  5  a  daily  governess  that  we  took 
out  of  charity,  at  Newfoundland,"  replied  Mrs.  Ford. 

Lotty  looked  half  inolined  to  refuse  saying  her  les- 
son to  her  new  cousin,  but  Cecil's  encouraging  man- 
ner overcame  her  awkward  shyness ;  and  the  task 
was  repeated,  though  very  incorrectly,  and  evidently 
without  being  understood  by  the  repeater.  To  this 
succeeded  history,  geography,  and  a  music  lesson  to 
Jemima  ;  Mrs,  Funl,  who  fidgeted  in  and  out  of  the 
room  to  give  orders,  and  dress  for  her  visits,  taking 
no  further  part  in  the  morning's  instructions  than 
keeping  Cecil  fully  employed  till  the  children's  din- 
ner was  placed  011  the  table. 

"  The  girls  get  on  uncommonly  well  with  you," 
remarked  Mrs.  Ford,  though  Jemima  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  and  provoking, "  ami  as  a  re- 
ward lor  their  attention,  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
Accompanying  you  to  the  sands,  and  picking  up  sea 
weed ;  a  few  walks  on  the  beach  will  restore  you  to 
perfect  health.  I  have  arranged  for  your  diniag  with 
the  girls,  an  early  dinner  being  so  essential  for  an  in- 


ner to  play  governess  to  her  ignorant,  tiresome, 
younger  daughters,  believing  that  she  had  no  friends 
to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  and  hoping  to  obtain  her 
services  at  a  cheap  rate  ? 

If  such  was.  her  suspicion  on  the  first  day  of  her 
arrival,  it  was  converted  into  a  certainty  ere  the  close  of 
the  week,  when  site  overheard  Jemima  reply  to  some 
question  put  to  her  by  a  gentleman  whom  they  en* 
countered  on  the  sands—"  Oh  don 't  you  know  ?  That 
is  our  new  governess— mamma's  poor  cousin,  whom 
she  takes  out  of  pity." 

From  die  moment  of  her  entrance  into  the  family 
the  conduct  pursued  towards  her  had  been  perfectly 
consistent,  supposing  such  to  be  their  intentions  ;  no 
other  views  could  satisfactorily  account  for  their  be- 
haviour. The  word  governess  bad  never  been  na- 
/ned,  but  the  whole  of  its  duties  had  been  skilfully 
laid  upon  her;  accidentally  as  it  were—purely  as  an 
appeal  to  her  good  nature ;  whilst  from  a  real  or  pre- 
tended care  for  her  health  she  was  deprived  of  roost 
of  her  accustomed  comforts,  and  banished  from  llic 
drawing  room,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  eve- 
ning when  the  Fords  were  alone,  or  when  her  assist- 
ance was  required  by  the  elder  girls  in  their  music 
or  singing,  Cecil  being  far  their  Superior  in  both. 

Where  were  the  hopeful  visions  that  ha/1  cheered 
her  on  that  bright  May  morning.  Gone  !  **  nor  left 
e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name."  The  truth  could  be 
no  longer  concealed.  Mrs.  Ford  was  not  kind  ;  and 
Cecil  Clare  was  de  facto,  if  not  d?  .jure,,  a  governess; 
and  that  too  without  her  consent— it  might  almost  be 
said  without  her  knowledge.  Thus  had  her  good  na- 
tural wish  to  oblige. been  turned  to  her  own  detri- 
ment. The  indignant  blood  rushed  up  to  her  very 
brow,  as  she  thought  of  the  daily  slights,  not  to  say 
insults,  to  which  she  was  subjected  from  the  selfish, 
pom|ious  Mr.  Ford,  the  as  cold  and  selfish  Mrs.  Ford, 
her  missy,  troublesome  daughters ;  and  the  fine  lady's 
maid,  down  to  the  very  scullion,  who  grumbled  at 
liaving  an  additional  plate  to  wash— for  where  are  the 
servants  that  do  not  take  the  tone  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses  towards  companions  and  governesses  i 

Mad  she  encountered  Mrs.  Ford  at  the  monunit, 
that  lady  might  have  been  roused  by  her  look  alone 
out  of  her  habitual  chilling  self  possession ;  but  it  was 
nearly  an  hour's  walk  to  Oakfietd  Villa,  and  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  gates  her  indignation  had  a  little 
subsided;. and  she  determined  to  consider  ere  she 
acted.  And  as  she  lay  on-  her  little  bed  that  nijrht, 
with  the  pale  moon  streaming  in  upon  her,  she 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons  with  a  fairness  and  judge- 
ment-that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  philosopher. 

A  year  back  and  she  would  have  acted  from  the 
quick  impulse  of  wounded  pride  and  feetiner,  but  suf- 


valid,  and  you  will  thus  avoid  encountering  strangers,  1  fering,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  somewhat  Uroed 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  you  would  find  |  the  pride  engendered  by  prosperity;  and  she  hail 
unpleasant"  j  better  learned  to  take  the  evil  with  the  good.    Alfcc* 

"  Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Ford ;  but  I  cannot  think  of  tion  or  even  kindness  from  any  of  her  elder  coutins 
this.    I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  early,  \  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for  *,  the  good  tempered 


and  have  promised  Mrs.  Ashtqn  not  to  shun-  soci- 
ety." 

"  Mrs.  Ashton  may  arrange  matters  as  she  chooses 
in  her  own  house,  ray  dear,  but  I  ride  here.  If  hun- 
gry, you  can  have  a  little  pudding,  or  a  sandwich 


Lotty  alone  appeared  to  feel  the  slightest  iulerest  in 
her  comfort;  but  still  there  were  reasons  that  made 
her  hesitate  ere  she  ttecided  on  a  strong  remonstrance 
and  probable  consequent  departure. 
She  would  have  stated  her  difficulties  to  kind  Mrs. 


when  we  dine  ;  but  you  must  make  your  real  «Knner ,  Leir,  who  had  invited  her  to  spend  some  days  w 
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ith 
her  at  Muddiford,  but  that  lady  had  just  written  to 
say  that  she  was  going  into  Devonshire  to  attend  a 
wedding,  so  that  her  only  alternatives  were  Oak  t*K  It  I 
Villa,  or  Ashton  Grove.  Jemima  was  idle,  ill-tetu- 
pered,  ignorant,  and  provoking— Lotty,  though  more 
willing,  was  also  more  stupid  ;  the  rest  of  the  family 
anv  thing  but  what  she  liked— her  situation  awkwarl 
— iier  comforts  few — tier  discomforts  many  \  bot  to 
set  against  all  this  was  the  fact  that,  despite  the*; 
1  disagreeables,  her  health  had  visibly  improved,  the 


now— early  hours  are  conducive  to  health — ami  I  have 
have  set  my  heart  on  seeing  you  with  a  milkmaid's 
colour,  I  only  wish  the  customs  of  fashionable  society 
would  allow  me  to  dine  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Ford 
ami  myself  never  decide  on  any  thing  without  due 
consideration  j  bat  once  decided,  nothing  can  turn  us. 
Our  will  is  law  in  this  house— is  it  not,  Jemima  P" 

"  Not  when  I  can  help  it,"  replied  Jemima  pertly, 
and  her  mother,  laughing  at  her  impertinence,  left 
the  room  as  if  determined  to  listen  to  no  remonstran- 
ces from  Cecil ;  nor  did  she  again  return,  only  semi-  j  air  "evidently  agreeing  with  her ;  and  Itowever  great 
ing  a  request  by  her  eldest  daughter  that  her  cousin  '  her  dislike  to  teaching' wilful  and  stupid  girts,  she  hwl 
wontd  give  Lotty  a  music  lesson  after  their  walk.         |  the  judgment  to  see  that  this  enforced  occupation  of 

W luu,  could  all  this  mean  ?    Did  Mrs.  Ford  intend  the  mind,  if  not  pleasant,  was  wholesome.    Her  baa- 
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ishment  from  the  drawing  room  trader  many  a  plan- 
Bible  pretest,  though  it  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure 
which  the  might  have  derived  from  the  pleasant  soci- 
ety in  the  neighbourhood,  saved  her  from  the  penal- 
ty of  the  society  within  the  house ;  and  reading  was, 
in  her  opinion,  a  far  more  agreeable  occupation  than 
listening  to  the  pompons  declamations  of  Mr.  Ford, 
the  cold  sarcasms  of  his  lady,  or  the  silly  babbling  of 
her  daughters.  , 

Cecil  was  not  blind  to  the  slights  and  vexations 
which  she  had  already  encountered,  or  would  here- 
after  have  to  encounter ;  she  saw  them  all,  and  had 
resolution  equal  to  her  penetration  :  but  health  was 
a  great  blessing — it  was  a  long  journey  back  to  Ash- 
ton  Grove— and  so— and  so— she  decided  on  remain- 
ing for  a  time  at  Oakfield  Villa,  giving  moderate  in- 
structions to  the  hopeful  Jemima  and  Lotty,  and 
"keeping  herself  to*  herself,  but  assuming  such  an  air, 
and  acting  so  independently  on  all  other  points  as  to 
convince  Mrs.  Ford  that  she  yielded  for  her  own 
pleasure,  not  from  being  too  timid  to  remonstrate ;  and 
that  she  was  not  a  person  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
To  avoid  contentions  he  submitted  in  silence  to  many 
deprivations,  and  bore  with  admirable  temper  the  pro- 
vocations received  from  the  selfish  and  penurious 
Airs.  Ford,  and  the  irritating  Jemima,  who,  longing 
for  emancipation  from  the  school'  room,  purposely 
gave  her  instructress  every  possible  annoyance. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  three  weeks,  the  name  of 
governess  never  uttered,  and  Cecil  permitted  to  spend 
her  tim<>,  when  not  teaching,  just  as  she  pleased; 
Mrs.  Ford  understanding  from  her  manner  that  fur- 
ther demands,  or  more  determined  slights,  would 
deprive  her  children  of  an  able  instructress.  In  spite 
of  the  coldness  of  her  temper,  which  was  rarely  hur- 
ried hito  an  ebullition  of  passion,  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  felt  irritated  at  the  bar  placed  on  her  em- 
ployment of  the  whole  of  her  poor  cousin's  time,  hut 
prudence  required  forbearance  for  awhile  ;  and  her 
vexed  selfishness  yielded  to  present  necessity — here- 
after she  might  make  Cecil  more  of  a  drudge— and 
then  she  should  feel  her  power ;  and  yet  there  were 
moments  when  she  doubted  whether  such  a  period 
would  ever  arrive. 

And  how  had  all  the  vexations  of  these  three  weeks 
been  borne  by  Cecil }  Admirably — most  admirably ! 
with  the  calm  dignity  of  one  resolved  by  constant 
vigilance  to  rule  her  heart  to  bear  its  lot,  however 
hard  that  lot  might  be.  And  yet  they  had  been 
wretched  weeks,  unsoothed  by  friendly  sympathy. 
She  had  no  earthly  aid  to  support  her  in  her  trials ; 
vet  she  yielded  not,  so  the  body  gathered  strength 
from  the  mind's  vigour;  and  when  at  times  the  heart 
was  well  nigh  sinking  beneath  its  secret  sorrows,  she 
would  think  what  others  were  enduring  round  her, 
and  bendiog  humbly  before  her  Maker  would  "pray  for 
strength  to  uphold  her.  Yet  with  all  her  resolutions 
to  be  not  only  contented  but  thankful,  there  were  mo- 
vments  when  she  sighed  td  be  back  at  Ashton  Grove, 
among  its  kind  and  affectionate  inmates— thrit  very 
Ashton  Grove  which  she  had  before  so  longed  to 
leave.  Such  is  the  restlessnes  of  suffering— such  the 
inconsistency  of  human  wishes.  She  had  received 
three  affectionate  letters  from  Emma,  each  closed  by 
a  long  postscript  from  Mrs.  Ashton,  containing  wishes 
for  her  return,  with  sundry  directions  as  to  wraps, 
diet,  &c.  &c. — none  of  which  Cecil  could  follow — ami 
terminating  with  some  pet  piece  of  news ;  and  as  the 
arrival  of  the  family  at  Lindrooor  had  been  her  great- 
est anxiety  ever  since  the  death  of  the  bite  Carl,  she 
deplored  in  every  postscript  the  non-appearance  of 
the  viscount,  who  was  still,  however,  according  to  re- 
port, expected  every  day ;  whilst  fully  as  regular 
were  her  assurances  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  made  many 
inquiries  after  her  health. 

In  replying  to  these  letters  Cecil  had  declared  her- 
self to  be  getting  stroriger,  and  avoided  every  expres- 
sion that  could  convey  even  a  hint  of  the  slights  heap- 
ed upon  her ;  but  as  she  could  not  in  her  conscience 
praise  her  cousins,  or  speak  of  their  kindness,  Emma 


and  Robert  guessed  so  nearthe  troth,  as  to  doubt  her 
being  particularly  happy. 

There  were  books  at  Oakfield  Villa ;  bat  Mrs. 
Ford's  books  were  drawing-i"oom  books,  not  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  proper  places  on  shelf  or  table,  and 
above  all  things  not  to  be  profaned  by  a  visit  to  the 
school-room ;  but  happily  Edward's  selection  came 
to  Cecil's  help,  affording  her  ample  amusement  and 
saving  her  from  rebellion  ami  open  war  for  a  time  at 
least ; — how  much  longer  she  could  submit  must  de- 
pend on  circumstances. 

The  arri%al  of  the  Hattons  caused  little  or  no 
change  in  Cecil's  course  of  life.  The  parents  and 
youngest  daughter  were  good  natured  people  with 
scanty  penetration,  who  considered  Miss  Clare's  late 
misfortunes  and  delicate  health  tis  satisfactory  reasons 
for  her  non  appearance  in  her  cousin's  drawing  room, 
except  when  required  to  play 'song  or  quadrille; 
whilst  the  eldest  Miss  Hatton,  who  set  up  for  a  beau- 
ty and  deserved  to  be  set  down  for  her  impertinence, 
declared  a  school-room  was  the  only  fitting  place  for 
such  persons  as  governesses,  and  of  course  her  fiance 
Mr.  Beckington  Ford  agreed  with  his  lady  fair.  His 
unchangeable  lovej  for  his  cousin  at  the  precocious  age 
of  eleven  had  now  given  place  to  as  unchangeable  a 
love  for  Cecilia  Hatton  ;  and  a  cold  bow  or  indifferent 
good  morning  was  all  he  vouchsafed  to  Miss  Clare, 
whose  greatest  pleasure  was  wandering  alone  on  the 
beach,  listening  to  the  murmurs  of  the  crested  waves. 

*  Oh,  cousin,  such  good  news !"  cried  Lotty  burst- 
ing into  the  school-room  one  dusky  evening,  and 
flinging  her  arms  round  Cecil,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
window  watching  the  falling  of  the  shadows  with  a 
painter's  eye — "You  know  to-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day. Well,  I  coaxed  Mrs.  Hatton,  and  she  coaxed 
papa  and  mamma,  and  we  are  to  cross  over  to  the  is- 
land and  dine  among  the  rocks — go  through  the  Nee- 
dle9 — climb  up  to  the  lighthouse — and  run  about  like 
mad.    Won't  it  be  fine  fun!" 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  it  all  as  delightful  as  you  an- 
ticipate, dear  Lotty,"  replied  Cecil,  kissing  her  round, 
red  cheek,  and  sighing  involuntarily,  as  she  thought  of 
her  own  blighted  hopes. 

"  Oh !  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  it  deliglUful ;  and  so 
will  you,  Cecil,  I  am  certain  ;  for  you  are  to  go  too ;  I 
should  not  care  about  it  without  you,  for  the  others 
are  all  so  cross  in  these  parties." 

*  Thank  yo  i,  dear  child,  but  my' going  is  impossi- 
ble :  your  mamma  would  not  like  it,  and  I  should  not 
finch  it  pleasant." 

w  Oh  !  but  you  must  go,  dear  Cecil.  You  said  the 
other  day  you  should  like  to  go  round  the  Needles, 
and  up  to  the  light  house;  and  so  I  told  mamma  that 
you  must  go  too,  or  else  I  should  certainly  break  my 
neck  among  the  rocks,  for  no  one  helps  me  to  clam- 
ber so  well  as  you.  You  know  how  nicely  we  scram- 
ble up  Hordle  cliffs,  looking  for  fossils.  So  when  I 
persisted,  and  Mrs.  Hatton  said  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
change  for  you,  poor  thing,  and  do  you  good,  mamma 
said  yes.  And  I  am  so  delighted  ! — Are  not  you  Ce- 
cil >"  cried  the  warm-hearted  Lotty,  dancing  about 
the  room  with  nearly  as  much  grace  as  a  cow  caper- 
ing to  a  barrel  organ. 

But  her  cousin  saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  her  move- 
ments— she  only  saw  the  affectionate  heart  that  had 
thought  of  giving  her  pleasure. 

"  And  you  insisted  because  you  thought  it  would 
please  me,  Lottv  ?"  remarked  (Cecil  in  a  tone  which 
would  have 'told  one  more  versed  in  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart,  how  deeply  she  felt  the  only 
kindness  she  had  met  with  since  her  sojourn  at  Oak- 
field Villa. 

«*  Are  you  crying  about  it,  Cecil  ?"  exclaimed  Lotty, 
struck  by  her  earnest  tone  and  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
ceasing  her  ridiculous  caperings,  and  running  back  to 
her  cousin.    "  Are  you  vexed  r" 

"No,  dear  Lotty,  only  grateful.  Yon  may  know 
what  it  is  one  of  these  days,  though  I  pray  you  never 
roar,  to  weep  at  kindness— even  the  kindness  of  a  Ut- 
ile girl." 
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*'  I  wish  I  could  do  more  for  you— make  you  rieh 
again,"  cried  the  affectionate  child,  kissing  away  her 
tears,  comprehending  by  the  instinct  of  her  own  kind 
nature  a  something  of  her  cousin's  feelings.  "  If  I 
had  my  way  you  should  not  be  kept  moping  here  in 
this  dull  room.  I  can't  think  why  mamma  does  not 
like  visitors  to  see  you,  unless  it  is  because  vou  are  so 
much  prettier  than  Ann  or  Susan,  as  Mr.  Farnell 
said  the  other  day,  when  he  did  not  think  I  heard 
him.  It  does  not  matter  about  that  now  though, 
dear  Cecil,  for  you  are  to  go  to-morrow,  so  don't  cry 
any  more,  and  when  I  am  married  you  shall  come  and 
live  with  me — I  promise  you  that.  1  know  how  to 
manage  mamma  by  declaring  that  I  should  break  my 
Aeck  if  you  did  not  go." 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Lotty,"  re- 
plied Cecil,  returning  her  caresses ;  "  Ijut  young  as 
you  are,  even  you  must  see  the  impropriety  ot  my 
going  on  your  mamma's  enforced  consent j  and  you 
must  not  speak  of  that  mamma  as  you  do,  trying  to 
win  your  way  with  threats." 

,f\ou  may  'scold  me  as  much  as  you  please  about  what 
I  say  to,  and  of  mamma,  only  doi\'t  tell  me  that  you 
wont  go ;"  cried  the  vexed  "child  with  a  pouting  lip. 
"But  indeed  and  indeed  you  shall  go  I"she  added,  again 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  caressingly.  "  I  would 
not  give — thank  you — to  go  unless  vou  went  too.  No 
one  else  will  help  me  to  clamber  about  and  pick  sea- 
weeds and  pieces  of  rock ;  and  you  are  so  good  natur- 
ed,  and  take  such  care  of  me,  whilst  Jemima  is  so 
very  eross.    «*  You  will  go — won't  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Lotty,  I  cannot" 

M  What  is  all  this  hugging  about  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Ford,  who  entered  at  the  instant. 

"  1  am  only  coaxing  Cecil  to  go  to-morrow,"  an- 
swered the  half-abashed  Lotty,  fearing  to  let  her  cou- 
sin speak  lest  her  words  should  be  a  Sat  denial. 

u  Vou  may  spare  yourself  the  pains,  silly  child,  for 
you  are  far  too  troublesome  for  me  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  you,  and  I  came  to  tell  Miss  Clare  that  1 
intended  her  to  join  the  party." 

Cecil's  colour  rose — her  eyes  flashed  at  Mrs.  Ford's 
insulting  tone ;  and  she  would  have  instantly  declined 
fulfilling  her  intentions,  and  asserted  her  "independ- 
ence, had  not  Lotty  prest  her  little  fat  hand  so  firmly 
on  her  l'ps,as  not  only  to  prevent  her  from  speaking, 
hut  almost  from  breathing,  till  Mrs.  Ford  had  left  the 
room. 

^ "  This  is  too  much  !"  cried  Cecil,  starting  up  and 
flinging  off  the  restraining  hand. 

"Do  go,  dear  cousin!  Don't  be  vexed!  Don't 
mind  what  mamma  says  !  Do  go  for  my  sake— only 
for  my  sake  ?  I  love  j-ou  so  much — so  very  much  !" 
cried  poor  Lottv  clinging  to  her. 

"  Love  me,  Lotty  t  No,  no:— it  is  a  false  word. 
One  promised  love  and  then — deceived  me !"  exclaim- 
ed Cecil  Clare  with  such  a  startling  vehemence  of  look 
and  tone  that  the  terrified  child  hid  her  face  in  her 
dress,  whispering  in  a  pleading  voice — 

**  Oh,  Cecil,  dear  cousin  Cecil !  don't  look  so  ? — 
you  frighten  me.  I  do  love  you  very,  very  much  in- 
deed." 

These  simple  and  affectionate  words  fell  on  Cecil's 
heart  with  a  soothing  and  controlling  power;  the  ve- 
hemence of  her  indignation  subsided,  and  sinking 
back  in  her  chair  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  she 
clasped  the  wondering  Lotty  in  her  arms. 

"Do  not  cry,  dear  Cecil  j"  exclaimed  Lotty,  crying 
too. 

The  burst  of  passionate  feeling  was  over,  and  Cecil 
was  soon  as  calm  to  outward  appearance  as  usual. 

"I  am  not  strong  in  health,  Lotty,  or  should  not 
have  been  so  overcome  by  the  trials  of  the  present, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  past.  You  must  think  no 
more  of  this  j — and  you  must  name  it  to  no  one." 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish,  dear  Cecil,  since 
you  go  to-morrow  for  my  sake,"  cried  Ihe  grateful 
girl.  «  But  I  do  hope  it  will  be  fine.  The  sky  looks 
much  clearer  than  it  did— does  not  it  ?" 
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Lotty  had  her  wish,  the  day  was  fine ;  and  when 
she  awoke  in  the  morning  Cecil  was  bending  over  her 
pillow,  kissing  her  peaceful  brow,  and  breathing  pray- 
ers for  her  future  happiness. 

"  Idle,  Lotty !  to  receive  congratulations  and  pre- 
sents on  her  birth-day  in  bed,"  exclaimed  her  cousin 
placing  a  book  in  her  hands. 

"Thank  you!  Thank  you!"  cried  the  delighted 
girl,  jumping  up  in  bed,  and  hugging  her  round  the 
neck.  f<  Six  kisses — I  will  have  six  kisses  on  my  birth- 
day ;  and  you  must  say  that  you  forgive  me  for  all 
the  trouble  I  have  caused  vou  ■  and  I  will  try  to  be  so 
good  for  the  future.  "\Vill  you  forgive  roe,  dear 
Cecil  ?» 

"  That  will  I,  Lotty,  and  let  the  thought  rest  with 
you,  it  may  bring  comfort  in  your  after  life — that 
you  have  soothed  the  pangs  of  one  who  has  more  to 
bear  than  the  world  knows  of.  But  you  must  up, 
Miss  Sleeper !  so  good-bve ;"  and  again  kissing  the 
happy  Lotty,  Cecil  left  the  room  to  hide  her  own 
emotion. 

At  half  past  ten  the  whole  party  embarked  at  Key 
Haven;  a  party  of  fifteen,  besides  two  servants  to 
prepare  the  dinner,  Mr.  Beckington  Ford  having  in- 
vited three  single  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
join  die  expedition,  and  act  as  beaux  to  his  sisters  and 
the  youngest  Miss  Hat  ton. 

Gaily  sped  the  little  boats  up  the  winding  passage 
between  the  mud  banks,  still  more  gaily  did  they 
round  the  Shingly  point  by  Hurst  Castle,  skimming 
over  the  waves  rocked  by  the  meeting  tides.  Then 
the  sails  were  fairly  set,  and  on  they  dashed  towards 
the  Needles,  throwing  the  spray  from  ofT  their  prows, 
that  fell  in  mimic  Bhowers  over  the  light-hearted 
voyagers,  raising  merry  laughs  among  the  younger 
ones  of  the  party.  The  elders  of  the  expedition 
maintained  their  sobriety,  nay,  even  looked  a  little 
graver  than  usual,  from  the  consciousness  of  being  on 
the  treacherous  sea  now  curled  by  a  freshening  breeze, 
but  the  more  youthful  seemed  too  full  of  joy  and 
sport  to  admit  of  gravity  or  fear ;  at  least  greater  fear 
than  the  young  ladies  held  to  be  becoming  and  inter- 
esting: pretty  tremors  and  hinted  terrors,  that  af- 
forded the  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  proving  tlie 
necdlessness  of  these  feminine  alarms,  or  asserting  in 
eloquent  terms  their  determination  to  save  their  lair 
companions,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
whereupon  the  flattered  damsels,  in  return  for  such 
gallantry,  declared  that  with  such  heroic  protectors, 
they  considered  themselves  as  safe  as  on  dry  ground. 
Whether,  if  either  of  the  boats  had  been  upset,  these 
eloquent  heroes  (neither  of  whom  hud  ever  swam 
more  than  twenty  yards  in  his  life  J  would  have  thought 
of  the  safety  of  the  ladies  instead  of  their  own,  was 
not  put  to  the  proof,  (we  should  have  been  sorry  to 
have  held  annuities  depending  on  those  ladies'  lives 
under  such  circumstances,)  for  the  boats  nearcd  the 
Needles  in  safety;  and  turning  abruptly  round  the 
outermost  rock,  the  tide  being  too  low  to  admit  of 
passing  within,  dashed  into  the  bay  beyond. 

Of  all  that  merry,  happy  party  Lotty  proclaimed 
herself  to  be  the  merriest  and  the  happiest,  as  she 
sat  with  one  hand  clasping  the  hand  of  her  cousin, 
now  watching  the  sea  gulls  in*  their  wheeling  flight, 
shouting  to  make  them  fly  the  faster,  and  now  looking 
down  into  the  clear  waters,  telling  of  the  marvellous 
things  that  she  saw  in  its  depths  (roost  marvellous 
things  indeed  according  to  her  account)  or  dipping 
her  disengaged  hand  in  the  sea,  lettingthe  waves 
pass  through  her  fingers,  or  slightlv  sprinkling  her 
brother  and  sisters,  then  laughing  with  childish  gl<*e 
as  they  shrank  from  the  sparkling  shower.  Her 
spirits  were  too  high  to  be  checked  by  Ann's  rcbnkei 
or  Jemima's  cross  replies  $  and  Cecil  alone  succeeded 
in  keeping  her  tolerably  quiet  j  but  as  the  boats  doll- 
ed into  the  bay  beyond  the  Needles,  her  own  admira- 
tion nearly  equalled  Lotty 's,  and  an  exclamation  gf 
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delight  involuntarily  bunt  from  her  lips,  whtcb^  at- 
tracted the  sneering  wonder  of  Mr.  Beckington  Ford 
and  his  elder  sister,  who  held  anything  approaching 
to  enthusiasm  to  be  the  very  antipodes  of  wisdom  and 
fashion. 

Above  was  a  bright  blue  sky,  across  which  flitted  a 
few  light,  snowy  clouds— beneath,  the  dancing' sea, 
sparkling  in  the"  sun-beams  ;— before  and  to  the  right 
was  no  boundary  to  the  expanse  of  water  save  the 
natural  horizon,  whilst  on  the  other  side  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  of  a  fleecy  whiteness  rose  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  hundred  feet,  from  whence  ran  out  a  pro- 
jecting point,  and  beyond  this  two  isolated  rocks,  their 
heads  once  sharp, now  gradually  becoming  more  blun- 
ted from  time  and  storm,  from  whence  comes  the 
name  of  the  Needles,  whilst  over  head  flew  innume- 
rable culls,  now  hovering  with  a  quivering  motion, 
now  wheeling  in  a 'circling  flight,  their  white  wings 
tipped  with  dark,  seen  from  below,  looking  transpa< 
rent  in  the  summer  sun  like  mother  of  pearl  inlaid 
with  jet. 

Mrs.  Clare  having  disliked  the  water,  it  was  the 
first  time  that  Cecil  had  ever  been  on  the  6ca.  The 
dancing  motion  of  the  boat  as  it  bounded  over  the 
waves,  now  dipping  and  now  rising  gracefully,  inspi- 
red her  with  deep  yet  dreamy  delight,  to  her  it  seem- 
ed the  very  poetry" of  action  ;  and  when  lo  {his  was 
added  the  brightness  of  a  glorious  day  in  June,  one  of 
those  few  glorious  days  that  June  gives  us  now  and 
then  to  stop  the  mouths  of  grumblers,  and  bold  and 
striking  scenery,  she  forgot  for  a  time  her  cares  and 
trials — remembered  not  that  there  was  such  a  person 
in  existence  as  Mrs.  Ford,  and  lost  herself  in  a  poet's 
golden  dream  of  bliss. 

"  La !  how  pretty ;  just  like  the  centre  dish  at  Mi's. 
Haw  ton's  supper,"  from  Susan  Ford,  and  her  mo* 
tiler's  order  trom  the  other  boat  to  draw  down  her 
veil,  or  she  would  get  frightfully  freckled,"  recalled 
Cecil  from  her  poetic  visions  to  the  wearing  realities 
of  life. 

Pretty  !  to  apply  such  a  term  and  in  such  a  voice 
to  those  stately  cliffs  ! — and  to  liken  them  to  the  sugar- 
ed toy  of  a  supper-table !  Five  minutes  before  Cecil  had 
rejoiced  at  having  been  compelled  to  form  one  in  the 
expedition,  and  now  she  almost  regretted  it  To  have 
our  bright  imaginings  shocked  by  such  silly  nothings 
is  almost  worse  than  to  be  ever  dead  to  lofty  thoughts 
and  poet's  dreams. 

She  was  scarcely  sorry  when  the  order  was  given 
for  the  boats  to  veer  round  and  repass  the  Needles,  as 
the  party  were  to  return  and  land  in  Alum  Bay,  and  yet 
her  head  was  turned  back  to  catch  a  parting  glimpse 
■ — her  attention  only  diverted  from  those  stately  cliffs 
by  a  tittle  vessel  further  to  the  eastward,  whose  white 
sails  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  picturesquely  ar- 
ranged, gave  her  the  appearance  of  some  beauteous 
bird  from  foreign  climes,  breasting  the  waves  with 
ease  and  grace. 

"What  vessel  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Beckington 
Ford. 

«*  Tt  is  an  R.  Y.  C,  Sir ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  any, 
of  our  yachts  hereabouts,"  replied  one  of  the  Iwat- 
men.  '   * 

"  I  think  it  is  the  Miranda,  as  was  built  at  Ports- 
mouth,** said  the  other,  shading  his  eyes  to  catch  a 
better  view.  "  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  s  now,  Sir ;  it 
•was  built  for  his  uncle  the  old  Barrownight." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  !  Oh  !  that  is  the  hand- 
some young  man  whom  we  met  on  board  the  steam- 
packet  ;  the  friend  of  the  rich  young  lord  who  was 
so  very  civil  to  us  all ;"  remarked  Miss  Ford,  break- 
ing off  a  flirtation  with  Lieut.  Swanwick,  an  officer 
in  the  Preventive  Service,  to  whose  flatteries  she 
lent  a  willing  ear,  when  no  better  match  was  pre 
sent.    "  Is  she  coming  this  way  ?"    she  added  ea- 
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[  should  say  that  her  destination  was  Christ- 
church  ;  but  some  gentlemen  steer  their  own  yachts; 
and  then  I  never  presume  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
their  course,"  replied  Lieutenant  Swauwick,  vexed 


at  the  sadden  pause  in  the  flirtation,' and  feeling  a 

thorough,  seaman's  contempt  for  amateur  sailors. 

"  Going  to  CHristchureh  ?"  repeated  Miss  Ford  in 
a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  Going  to  Christchurch  ?"  repeated  Cecil  to  her- 
self with  something  of  the  same  feeling;  and  yet 
why  she  regretted  the  Miranda's  going  to  Christ- 
church  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell.  She 
had  never  seen  that  yacht  before — she  had  never  ' 
heard  its  master's  name — she  could  not  hope,  even 
as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  to  go  over  it,  should  it 
follow  in  their  wake  ;  and  she  had  certainly  no  itesire 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  young  baronet ;  and 
yet,  from  some  strange  association  of  ideas,  she  felt 
disappointed  that  the  Miranda  was  going  to  Christ- 
church. 

We  are  no  descendants  of  fidipus — no  reader  of 
riddles ;  and  never  pretend  tu  understand  the  wind- 
ings of  a  woman's  mind; — the  labyrinth  of  Minos 
might  he  more  easily  explored  even  without  a  clue, 
than  the  labyrinth  of  a  woman's  thoughts.  We 
would  spread  no  scandal  of  our  own  sex  ;  but  verily 
the  conclusions  at  which  a  woman's  heart  arrives,  are 
not  to  be  reached  by  any  ordinary  course  of  reason- 
ing, strange  and  startling  as  such  conclusions  some- 
times are;  they  are  not  more  strange  and  startling 
than  the  steps — the  wide  and  broken  steps— the  un- 
seen, unguessed,  links  by  which  faint  hopes  and  dawn- 
ing doubts,  first  far  apart,  approach,  then  spread — and 
deepen  into  conviction. 

The  Tempest  had  ever  been  one  of  Cecil's  favourite 
plays ;  the  character  of  Ariel  is  so  full  of  the  poetry 
of  the  imagination,  that  of  Miranda  so  full  of  the  poe- 
try of  the  affections;  so  simple — so  pitiful — so  confid- 
ing. This  might,  account  for  her  interest  in  the  yacht 
bearing  her  favourite's  name.  It  might— or  it  might 
not ; — we  give  no  judgment  in  the  matter,  having, 
as  we  before  hinted,  no  inclination  to  bewilder  our- 
selves in  the  labyrinth  of  a  woman's  thoughts— »or 
fancies,,  should  thoughts  be  considered  too  grand  a 
name. 

The  boats  shot  again  round  the  outermost  rock— 
the  Miranda  was  hid  from  view  by  the  projecting 
point  of  the  island — and  the  whole  party  were  soon 
safely  landed  in  Alum  Bay.  Some  sauntered  along 
the  beach,  picking  up  pebbles  and  sea  weed,  some 
went  to  examine  the  flue  white  sand  so  famed  and  so 
sought,  for  making  china;  whilst  others  ran  a  risk  of 
getting  cricks  in  their  necks  by  staring  up  at  the  high 
and  various  coloured  cliffs,  as  they  passed  on  to  the 
spring  of  fresh  pure  water, that  wells  out  of  the  rocks, 
streaming  across  the  narrow  beach,  and  mingling 
with  the  sea,  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  line  cf 
the  bold  chalky  headland  falls  back  on  the  darker 
ground  almost  at  right  angles,  forming  a  sheltered 
nook. '  Each  and  all  strolled  about  at  their  pleasure 
and  nearly  all  well  pleased  ;  tor,  thanks  to  Mr.  Beck- 
ington Ford's  three  bachelor  recruits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cecil  and  the  two  younger  girls,  "  every 
lass  had  a  spark,"  on  whose  arm  to  lean  in  climbing; 
and  into  whose  ears  to  pour  their  nothings,  pretty,  or 
not  pretty;  and  a  governess  and  girls  under  sixteen 
could  not  expect  beaux  ; — they  were  nobodies,  unde- 
serving the  services  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  ;  so 
the  party  might  he  considered  complete,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fitting  companion.  Jemima,  who  not 
only  chose  to  consider  herself  a  woman,  but  desired 
that  others  should  do  the  same,  was  the  only  one  who 
looked  glum  ;  and  her  frown  vanished  when  she  found 
that  the  youngest  Miss  Hatton  made  no  objection  to 
her  sharing  the  attentions  and  arms  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
a  young  navy  surgeon.  As  for  Cecil  and  Lotty,  on 
they  trudged,  hand  in  hand,  gaily  and  lovingly  ;  now 
watching  the  advancing  waves  that  wooed  the  spark- 
ling beach  with  a  gentle  whisper,  retreating  as  they 
touched  their  feet — now  scrambling  over  broken 
rocks  to  collect  the  bright  coloured  sands,  or  peep 
into  tiny  ravines  making  sport  of  the  rough  shingles ; 
— sipping  of  the  crystal  stream — flirting  hither  and 
thither*— seeing  all  "things  before  any  body  else,  be- 
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cause  tbey  thought  only  of  seeing;  and xot  at  alt  of 

flirting. 

The  almost  perpendicular  ascent  jnst  in  the  corner 
of  the  nook,  where  the  bare  white  head-land  fell 
against  the  darker  cliffs  of  more  fantastic  form,  being 
proclaimed  by  general  consent  too  perilous  and  fa- 
tiguing, back  streamed  the  straggling  party  along  the 
beach  towards  the  more  usual  road,  a  narrow  path  up 
the  side  of  a  deep  and  irregular  ravine,  with  jutting 
pieces  of  rock  above  and  below.  This  w  as  not  Lotty's 
first  visit  to  the  island,  and  she  and  Miss  Clare  fed 
the  way  as  before,  laughing  as'  they  scrambled  on, 
unconscious  of  the  jests  of  some  of  the  party,  who 
were  much  amused  at  the  contrast  formed 'by  the 
slight  atrile  figure  of  Cecil  and  the  short  awkward 
"one  of  Lotty,  who  despite  of  stumbling  and  pant- 
ing, contrived  to  keep  pace  with  her  active  com- 
panion. 

What  a  different  creature  was  Cecil  Clare  on  that 
island  shore,  to  what  she  generally  seemed  in  the  dull 
school-room  atOakfield  \  ilia !  There  was  a  life  and 
energy ;  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  every  movement — a 
brightness  in  her  sj>eaking  eye,  that  none  had  seen 
before ;  anil  which  would  have  excited  wonder  and 
remark  from  her  cousins,  had  they  not  been  more 
pleasantly  engaged.  Mr.  Fame!!,  on  whose  arm 
leant  Susan  Ford,  was  struck  with  the  grace  of  her 
movements,  the  animation  of  her  manner,  and  the 
delicate  bloom  with  which  exercise  anil  pleasure  had 
tinted  her  cheeks  ;  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  change 
places  with  Lotly ;  but  there  was  no  getting  rid  of 
his  accomplished  companion  ;  who  drew  without  taste 
— sang  without  feeling — and  conversed  without  ideas; 
so  for  the  present  at  least  he  was  fain  to  submit  to  his 
lot,  and  flatter  Susan  to  her  humour's  bent. 

Cecil  had  consented  to  go  for  Lott>  's  sake,  because 
it  was  Lotty's  birthday ;  a  dull  look,  or  heavy  step 
would  have  spoilt  Lotty's  pleasure;  and  the 'warm 
hearted  girl  who  stood  alone  in  her  kindness  should 
see  nothing  but  smiles— hear  nothing  but  laughter — 
and  never  guess  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  preceding 
night  thought  Cecil,  and  threw  herself,  heart  and 
mind,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  being,  into  the  spirit  of 
the  scene,  resolutely  chasing  away  every  gloomy  re- 
membrance, and  basking  in  the  flood  of  golden  sun- 
shine that  spread  over  sea  and  land  with  the  glad- 
some humour  of  a  happy  child.  For  one  flay  at  least 
she  would  turn  no  thought  on  the  past;  but  hold  as 
stern  a  rule  o'er  memory  as  memory  too  often  held 
o'er  her.  She  would  enjoy  one  happy  day.  Alas ! 
who  can  say  that  with  impunity }  The  resolve  has 
often  been  made  ;  from  the  time  of  Seged  down  to 
the  present  ; — and  when  has  such  a  resolve,  if  made 
by  one  of  quick  sensibilities  and  ardent  imagination 
been  fulfilled?  Duty  or  business  may  satisfy  the 
mind  j  but  when  did  a  party  of  pleasure  content  the 
heart  ?  And  memory  will  be  avenged,  and  re-assert 
its  rule.  Little  did  Cecil  think  ere  the  rise  of  another 
sun  with  what  tyrant  might  the  past  should  rush  upon 
her  mind  ! — what  pangs  should  teach  her  that  let  her 
jest  and  laugh  as  she  would,  this  was  not — could  not 
be  a  happy  day. 

.«*  Now,  dear  Cecil,  let  us  run  up  here  before  any  of 
the  others  come ;  and  I  will  show  you  a  nice  seat 
where  you  cau  see  all  over  the  bay,  and  draw  the 
rocks,  and  our  little  boats,  and  every  thing,"  cried 
Lotty,  dragging  her  cousin  up  the  steep  path,  thai 
led  through  the  narrow  gorge,  twisting  ami  turning, 
yet  ever  ascending,  till  it  came  out  on  the  down 
above.  *  There,  now  come  to  the  left :"— and  after 
some  scrambling,  and  more  laughing,  Cecil  was  seat- 
ed by  her  puffing,  panting  guide  on  the  point  of  rock 
from  whence,  as  her  cousin  had  promised,  she 
could  look  over  the  whole  hay  with  the  Hampshire 
coast,  and  Hurst  Castle  and  its  light-house  on  the 
right. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  were  still  loitering  on 
the  beach ;  lor  as  it  was  to  be  a  thoroughly  idle  di»y,  and 
no  one  took  upon  himself  the  command,  hurrying  the 
rest  to  do  nothing,  all  sauntered  ou  as  they  liked,  kill- 


ing time  as  pleasantly  as  they  eooM  till  dinner  should 
be  ready. 

"  1  am  so  happy,  Cecil !  so  very  happy .'"  cried 
Lotty,  seating  herself  at  her  cousin's  feet;  but  s>o 
turned  that  she  could  look  up  in  her  face.  w  Are  not 
you  happy  too  ?*' 

••  Yes:"  replied  Cecil,  but  in  a  graver  tone  th*n 
she  had  used  that  day;  for  the  spell  of  the  scene  was 
on  her:— she  was  no  longer  Lotty's  merry  playfel- 
low; but  a  high-souled  woman,  holding  communion 
with  the  grand  and  the  great — full  of  soft  sympathies, 
and  glowing  thoughts— rending  the  secrets  of  the 
earth  and  sea,  and  thrilling  at  their  touching  tones, 
unseen,  unheard  by  duller  spirits. . 

To  many  nature  hath  no  tongue— her  warnings  and 
her  witching  music  fall  on  dull  ears,  or  are  not  under- 
stood ; — she  hath  a  language  none  can  learn  from  sa- 
laried masters— a  grammar  of  her  own  not  found  in 
printed  books.  Love— only  love  can  comprehend  her 
glorious  mysteries  ! — love,  only  love  can  read  her  se- 
crets !  Nature  reveals  herself  to  those  alone  who 
worship  her  as  the  creation  of  Almighty  will  and 
power,  whose  majesty  is  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  her 
transcendent  beauty.  Cecil  was  one  of  nature's  wor- 
shippers, and  ever  felt  her  beauties  with  a  grateful, 
breathless  awe.  To  those  around  her,  nature  »as  us 
a  sealed  book; — they  might  look  at  the  binding,  and 
be  in  petty  raptures  at  the  gorgeous  gilding:  but 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  higher  beauties  to  be  found 
within  ;  its  language  was  to  them  an  unknown  tongue 
— its  spirit  above  their  comprehension. 

"  \Y  hat  makes  you  look  so  different  sometimes  to 
what  you  do  at  others  ?"  asked  the  wondering  Lotty, 
after  gazing  for  some  moments  into  Cecil's  faee. 
"  You  are  looking  like  nobody  else  just  now,  as  if  \  our 
eyes  would  speak." 

'*  What  then,  Lotty  ?  did  you  never  hear  of  speak- 
ing eyes  before  .''*  asked  her  cousin  gaily,  roused  from 
her  dream  of  poesy. 

"  Mr.  Farnell  said  something  about  it  one  day  to 
Susan  that  I  did  not  understands  hut  I  wish  ymi 
would  laugh,  and  make  me  laugh,  cousin,  for  I  like 
you  much  better  when  you  are  merry.  I  seem  to 
feel  now  as  if  you  could  not  love  sueh  a  stupid  crea- 
ture as  T  am.  Or  will  you  make  the  sketch  you  piv 
mised  me  ? — here  is  the  book." 

"  Yes,  Lotty ;  and  try  to  laugh  too ;  but,  believe 
me,  I  love  you  quite  as  much  when  1  look  grave.  It 
would  have  made  a  better  sketch  from  hclow  ;  but 
since  you  will  have  it  from  hence — so  be  it." 

•*  You  can  see  more  here,  cousin." 

*4  More  water  certainly." 

"  And  I  like  the  Mater  so  much  !  dancing  up  in 
such  pretty  waves.  I  wonder  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Should  you  not  like  to  be  a  mermaid, 
Cecil,  and  go  down  to  the  very  bottom  ?" 

"  No,  Lotty ;  for  I  am  sore  ycu  would  follow,  and 
tread  on  my  tail." 

**  Oh  !  Cecil,  how  droll  you  are  to-day  !**  crir  1 
Lotty  with  a  burst  of  childish  laughter.  **  Mind  \ou 
are  to  draw  even*  thing,  even  the  gulls  and  cormo- 
rants on  that  shingle  island,  walking  about  looking  so 
grave,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  seem  clever." 

"They  are  vexed  because  you  are  laughing  at 
them  ;  and  no  living  thing  likes  to  be  laughed  at." 

"  But  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  them  they  look 
so  funny.  Oli !  you  have  done  ray  sketch ;  and 
so  like!  The  rocks,  and  the  sea,  and  the  little 
bontics,  all  just  as  they  are.  But  do  put  in  a  few- 
birds,  Cecil.5* 

"  And  a  mermaid  in  the  corner  with  you  treadn.g 
on  her  tail  ?*  asked  her  cousin  archly. 

"No,  no;  Beckington  and  Jemima  would  make 
such  fun.  Oh  !  you  have  put  in  the  gulls  ;  and  it  i* 
so  like — so  exactly  like!"  cried  the  delighted  girl, 
clapping  her  hands  with  glee,  as  she  turned  from  the 
spirited  sketch  to  the  view ;  and  then  back  to  the 
sketch.  **  But  look,  Cecil !  look  at  that  pretty  ves*«*I 
coming  round  the  point.  Do  draw  her  for  me  with 
her  sails  all  set ;  and  the  red  flag  at  the  top,  ami  the 
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white  foam  before  her  ?    U  not  she  pretty  ?    How  I 

should  like  to  be  in  her !".     • 

"  Beautiful  !"  cried  Cecil  as  she  watched  the  well 
trimmed  vessel,  after  dashing  past  the  point,  make  a 
graceful  sweep  half  round  the  bay,  then  anchor  ex- 
actly opposite  the  spot  on  which  she  sat  "How 
proudly  she  seems  to  ride  the  waves,  as  though  they 
were  her  subjects  !     Where  can  she  come  from  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  that,  cousin ;  but  I  can  see  that  she 
belongs  to  the  Uoyal  Yacht  Club,  from  her  red  barge, 
and  golden  letters.  .  1  have  learnt  that  from  Lieute- 
nant Swanwick  *,  and  1  can  tell  that  she  is  a  cutter, 
too,"  replied  Lotty,  proud  of  her  knowledge. 

*'  How  nicely  you  have  drawn  her  for  me !  I  do 
believe  sh»  is  the  Miranda  that  you  looked  at  so 
much,  and  seemed  so  sorry  to  leave  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rocks.  See  !  they  have  lowered  the  boat,  and 
two  gentlemen  arc  getting  into  her." 

"It  is  the  Miranda,1'  said  Cecil,  catching  the 
name,*  as  the  cutter  veered  round,  the  colour  invo- 
luntarily deepening  on  her  cheek  as  she  continued  to 
gaze. 

On  came  the  boat  towards  the  shore,  propelled  by 
two  stout  rowers  neatly  dressed,  every  thing  about 
the  vessel  showing  that  the  owner  of  the  Miranda 
was  something  of  a  dandy,  as  far  as  concerned  his 
yucht;  and  no  sooner  did  the  keel  grate  on  the  sand, 
than  the  two  young  men,  who  had  sat  in  the  stem, 
looking  through  their  glasses  at  those  on  the  cliffs, 
sprang  lightly  on  the  beach,  and  turned  towards  the 
ratine,  which  led  to  the  higher  ground. 

The  first  who  leaped  on  shore  was  of  middling 
height,  and  fair  complexion,  neither  strikingly  hand- 
some in  face,  nor  strikingly  symmetrical  in  figure, 
but  with  a  light  and  active  step,  and  features  strongly 
expressive  of  gay,  good  humour,  and  ready  kind- 
ness. 

The  second  was  rather  taller,  and  more  finely 
formed,  with  features  which,  though  not  strictly  re- 
gular, were  singularly  attractive,  when  lit  up,  as  they 
sometimes  were,  by  the  sudden  flashing  of  thought  or 
feeling;  and  then  his  eyes  shone  bright  as  some  lus- 
trous jewel  in  a  dark  mine  ;  but  generally  their  ex- 
pression was  earnest  and  grave, some  fancied  haughty, 
and  he  was  not  usually  as  popular  as  his  more  lively 
friend, whose  blue  eye  glanced  and  glistened  with  in- 
fectious merriment. 

Cecil  watched  them  as  they  crossed  the  beach  ;  she 
saw  the  shorter  one  address  some  questiou  to  the 
servants,  then  turn  to  his  companion  with  a  gesture, 
which  she  considered  as  expressive  of  pleasure  j — she 
bent  over  the  cliff,  till  her  head  grew  giddy,  to  catch 
a  last  glimpse  of  their  forms  as  they  approached  the 
entrance  to  the  ravine,  then,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 
she  sat  still  and  silent,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
perfectly  unconscious  that  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
standing  on  the  different  points  of  rock  around  her; 
not  exactly  by  her^  side,  but  only  at  a  little  distance, 
watching  the  Miranda,  and  like  herself,  speculating 
on  the  persons  and  purposes  of  the  two  young  men 
brought  on  shore  by  her  boat. 

Lotty  was  standing  a  few  steps  oft",  showing  her 
sketch  to  Mrs.  Hatlon,  and  Cecil  was  left,  with  a 
beating  heart,  sometimes  turning  a  timid,  furtive 
glance  towards  the  path  below,  just  at  the  point 
where  any  one  ascending  would  be  first  visible.  It 
was  singular  that  she  should  have  felt  such  a  strong 
and  unaccountable  desire  that  the  Miranda  should 
follow  the  boats  instead  of  proceeding  to  Christ- 
church.  And  now  that  the  Miranda  was  there  before 
her,  what  could — what  should  it  matter  to  her  ?  Why 
was  her  heart  beating  so  wildly — and  why  was  she 
listening  so  anxiously — so  brcathh  ssly  for  the  tread 
of  those  ascending  that  narrow  path  } 

"It  is  the  Miranda, and  I  dare  say  one  of  those 
young  men  is  Sir  Thomas  Willerton.  I  thought  you 
said  she  was  steering  for  Christchurch,  Swanwick," 


*  In  those  days  the  name  might  be  seen  on  the 
stern  and  flags. 


cried  Beckington  Ford,  looking  through  the  glass,  of 
which  he  generally  managed  to  possess  himself. 

*U  is  the  Miranda, certainly;  but  I  told  you  that  I 
never  pretended  to  foretell  the  course  of  these  baby 
vessels,  and  amateur  sailors,*'  replied  the  lieutenant, 
by  no  means  pleased  with  Miss  Ford's  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  Sir  Thomas  Willerton — for  Mr. 
Fowl's  fortune  was  somehow  or  other  reported  at 
treble  its  real  amount.  "  1  dare  say  the  owner  thinks 
he  is  at  Portland,  or  Beachy  Head— any  where  but 
where  he  is." 

"  1  have  not  a  doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  Willerton 
understands  navigation  thoroughly ;  and*  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  meeting  him  again ;  for  he  and  his 
frjfitd  seemed  exceedingly  polite  and  gentlemanly 
young  men,  and  showed  th  great  attention  when  we 
visited  Poitsmouth,"  observed  Mrs.  Ford,  in  a  re- 
buking tone,  for  to  her  it  sounded  little  short  of  trca-  - 
son  to  impute  ignorance  on  any  subject  to  a  man  of 
rank,  descending  a  few  steps  as  she  spoke,  so  as  to 
stand  immediately  above  the  path  where  the  baronet 
must  pass. 

Cecil  heard  none  of  the  remarks  of  those  around 
her,  but  her  quick  and  anxious  ear  caught  the  tread, 
and  the  laugh,  and  the  murmured  tones  coming  up 
the  ravine ; — then  those  murmured  tones  grew  more 
distinct,  and  she  caught  enough  to  fill  up  the  follow- 
ing sentences, for  the  breeze  bore  the  sounds  towards 
her,  and  one  of  the  speakers  at  least  spoke  in  no 
whisper. 

"I  must  make  acquaintance  with  the  beaatifnt 
Mcdora,  perched  so  picturesquely  on  that  point  of 
rock,  so  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  turn  me,  Fitz 
Elwyn.  You  know  you  started  yourself,  struck  with 
her  loveliness." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  Willerton ;  I  will  walk  on  to 
the  lighftiouse." 

"  No,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  stay  and  introduce 
me,  for  pushing  a  basket  out  of  Mrs.  Ford's  way, 
which  was  all  1  did,  will  scarcely  entitle  me  to  claim 
her  acquaintance,  or  that  of  her  daughter,  but  you 
handed  them  into  the  boat,  in  which  I  would  have  as- 
sisted you,  had  1  suspected  what  face  was  hid  under 
that  ugly  bonnet.  Positively  you  must  introduce  me 
to  this  sea-gazing  nymph,  who  has  won  my  heart  al- 
ready." 

.'*  1'his  is  folly,  Willerton  !  do  come  on  to  the  light- 
house." 
"  Not  I ; — introduce  me." 
"  I  cannot:  she  is  no  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ford's." 
"Oh!  if  you  do  not  know  her  vourself  that  is 
another  matter.     But  never  mind — introduce  me  to 
the  old  lady,  and  I  will  manage  the  rest." 
"  I  was  never  introduced  to  her  myself." 
"  Nonsense  !"  cried  the  baronet,  interrupting  him 
impatiently.    "  Did  not  you  hand  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter into  the  boat  from  the  steam-packet  ?  and  did  not 
she  vow  eternal  gratitude  ?    Psha,  man !  )OU  are  too 
modest.    As  if  a  handsome  young  viscount,  and  a 
rich  young  baronet,  both  bachelors,  might  not  do  as 
they  please  with  mothers  and  daughters.  Now  having 
recovered  our  breath,  let  us  on  to  the  adventure." 

Cecil  heard — and  wished  to  hear  no  more.  She 
had  listened  with  that  breathless  eagerness  which 
makes  the  listener  giddy  ; — she  was  sitting  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  hanging  over  a  vast  depth  below— she 
felt  her  head  grow  diz%y,  and  creeping  a  step  from 
the  edge  to  a  safer  seat,  she  resolutely  closed  her 
eyes,  and  bowed  her  head  on  her  knees,  so  that  none 
cbuld  see  her  face.  She  saw  not  Mrs.  Ford's  cor- 
dial reception  of  the  two  strangers — she  heard  not 
her  exaggerated  and  sycophantic  thanks  for  their  for- 
mer slight  civilities,  and  her  call  on  her  daughters 
to  join  in  the  expression  of  pleasure  at  the  meeting; 
the  first  words  that  struck  on  her  ear,  or  rather  that 
conveyed  any  distinct  meaning  to  her  mind,  formed 
part  of  that  lady's  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton. 
«« Oh  !  that  is  only  mv  governess— a  poor  cousin, 

lin  has  no  nth»i»  knm».'' 


who  lias  no  other  home.' 
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The  contemptuous  tone  might  have  stung  a  meeker 
spirit  than  Cecil's  into  anger.  No  other  home ! — Ami 
such  a  home !  ' 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  having  so  fair  a  cousin,  and 
must  beg  you  to  introduce  me 'and  my  friend  to  your 
lovely  relative,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  purposely  loud 
enough  for  Cecil  to  hear,  and  with  a  manner  which 
coming  from  a  wealthy  young  baronet,  Mrs.  Ford 
dared  not  gainsay. 

She  could  not,  however,  so  far  control  her  vexation 
as  to  perform  the  introduction  graciously.  "  Lotty, 
tell  Miss  Clare,  I  want  her." 

Cecil  heard  the  message,  but  she  stirred  not — spoke 
not — even  when  Lotty  repeated  that  message  close 
into  her  ear. 

"  We  should  go  to  the"  lady,  not  summon  her  to 
us,"  observed  Sir  Thomas,  assisting  Mrs.  Ford  to 
climb  the  rugged  slope,  on  the  ridge  of  which  Cecil 
was  seated,  followed  by  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  much  to 
that  lady's  annoyance,  who  could  not  help  muttering, 

"  1  hate  people  in  her  situation  giving  themselves" 
airs." 

"  Miss  Clare,  these  gentlemen  do  you  the  honour 
of  desiring  an  introduction,  Viscount  Fitz  Elwyn,  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  with  a  manner 
meant  to  overwhelm  her  governess. 

Cecil  had  risen  just  as  they  approached,  and  -either 
from  an  inadvertent  look  below,  or  the  irregularity  of 
the  piece  of  rock  on  which  she  stood,  she  staggered 
and  might  have  fallen  over  the  cliff,  had  not  the  affec- 
tionate Lotty  caught  her  dress  with  a  firm  grasp. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  considered  this  a  fitting 
occasion  for  uttering  interesting  little  screams,  and 
Mrs.  Ford  began  to  rebuke  her  governess  for  choos-' 
iug  such  a  dangerous  situation ;  but  ere  the  echoes  of 
the  screams  hud  died  away  among  the  reverberatiog 
rocks,  or  the  rebuke  was  a  quarter  ended,  Cecil  had 
returned  the  bows  of  the  gentlemen,  and  was  stand- 
ing firmly  erect,  with  a  cheek  nearly  as  white  as  the 
chalkeu  cliffs  beyond,  but  a  demeanour  coldly  self- 
possessed.  Neither  of  the  strangers  could  have  been 
in  time  to  have  assisted  her  had  they  seen  her  danger, 
which  was  so  instantaneous ;  and  the  viscount,  front- 
ing her  with  a  mien  as  proud  and  cold  as  her  own, 
made  no  remark  on  her  late  peril,  but  Sir  Thomas 
poured  forth  a  thousand  congratulations  on  Lotty 's 
timely  clutch,  indulging  in  more  than  his  usual  flat- 
tering hyperboles  when  addressing  ladies,  from  the 
annoyance  he  saw  it  caused  Mrs.  Ford  ;  yet,  amid  all 
the  exaggeration  and  apparent  affectation  of  some  of 
his  phrases,  there  was  evident  so  much  real  kindness 
of  heart;  and  the  empretsement  of  his  manner,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  perfectly  respectful,  was  so 
very  pleasing— so  very  flattering,  when  contrasted 
with  the  cold  statelinessof  his  companion,  particularly 
to  one  situated  like  Cecil,  that,  after  the  first  few 
opening  sentences  she  met  his  endeavours  towards  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  frankness  of  one  willing 
to  please,  and  to  be  pleased.  That  the  baronet 
should  bestow  his  attentions  on  her  poor  cousin  was, 
however,  very  contrary  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  Mrs. 
Ford,  who,  to  break  off  their  conversation,  insisted 
on  an  immediate  renewal  of  their  walk  to  the  light- 
house. 9 

"You  will  join  our  party,  I  trust,  and  partake  of 
our  dinner,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  strangers. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  the  baronet, 
leaving  his  friend  no  time  for  objection. 

"You  are  very  good ;  I  shall  consider  this  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  days  of  my  life,"  cried  the  de- 
lighted Mrs.  Ford,  who  showed  no  delicacy  in  her 
scheming.  "  Ann,  my  dear,  suppose  you  lead  the 
way,  and  show  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  the  path  we  always 
take,  and  which  is  so  much  easier  than  the  one  gene- 
rally followed.  I  must  beg  you,  Miss  Clare,  to  take 
ca  e  of  Lotty  and  Jemima,  and  pray  do  not  let  them 
run  about  so  wildly  as  you  did  just  now,  but  keep 
hold  of  their  hands :  I  was  quite  terrified.  I  will  con- 
fide you  to  Susan,  Sir  Thomas,  she  makes  an  excel- 
lent guide," 


"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ford,  but  I  know  every  inch  of 
these  parts, and  will  take  care  of  Miss  Clare,  who  still 
looks  pale  and  requires  support,"  replied  the  baronet, 
offering  his  arm,  as  he  spoke,  to  assist  Cecil  down  the 
slope,  who,  feeling  the  kindness  which  dictated  the 
offer}  took  it  with  gratitude,  repaying  his  attentions 
by  making  herself  as  agreeable  as  she  could  during 
the  walk. 

"  T'hat  cannot  be : — I  must  entreat  you  to  pardon 
a  mother's  fears,  Sir  Thomas.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
Jemima  run  about  these  wild  places  by  herself." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  fuss  yourself  about  me,  mamma ;  Mr. 
Swan  wick  will  take  much  better  care  of  me  than  Miss 
Clare,  who  has  shown  herself  so  giddy,"  cried  the 
flippant  Jemima,  proud  of  her  beau,  who  had  been 
thrown  oft'  by  her  eldest  sister,  at  the  appearance  of 
the  viscount  and  his  friend. 

Some  of  the  party  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Ford  was 
obliged  to  )  ield  the  point. 

"  Come  with  me,  Lotty,"  said  Cecil,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  the  affectionate  child. 

"  You  had  better  come  round  to  this  other  side ;  1 
can  support  yon  better  than  Miss  Clare,  who  nerds 
an  arm  herself,"  observed  Sir  Thomas. 

Lotty  hesitated  for  a  moment,  abashed  by  the  ad- 
dress of  a  stranger,  then,  encouraged  by  his  good- 
humoured  smile,  accepted  his  offer. 


CHAPTER  V1IL 

"  How  slow  you  are,  Fitz  Elwyn ;  I  shall  carry  olF 
the  prize,  whilst  you  are  only  getting  ready  for  the 
race,"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  coming  up  with  his  friend. 

"So  it  appears:  therefore,  to  avoid  defeat,  I  shall 
not  enter  the  lists  against  you,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn 
in  a  far  more  stately  tone  than  suited  the  occasion. 

*'  As  you  please,  Fitz,  we  shall  reach  the  goal  fir^t 
whether  you  do  or  not.  ( Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,  nor  climbed  high  mountain ;  so  good  bye,"  said 
the  baronet,  passing  on  at  a  brisk  pace." 

"  Good  bye,"  repeated  his  friend  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  quickening  his  own  pace  so  as  to  keep  but  a  lit- 
tle way  behind  him,  a  station  he  maintained  duri. .$ 
the  whole  ascent  to  the  lighthouse,  which  «as  lo* 
fatiguing  than  Usual,  owing  to  the  recent  fall  of  rain  ; 
for  the  short  tuif  becomes  very  slippery  in  dry 
weather. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton  having  no  great  taste  for 
sights  that  required  climbing  steep  hills,  dccUtml 
their  intention  of  sitting  down  among  the  rocks  i.li 
the  return  of  the  young  party,  and  their  host  and 
hostess  felt  compelled  to  remain  with  them,  and  pb\ 
the  polite ;  so  the  baronet  was  left  in  undisputed  i<*- 
scssion  of  his  Medora  as  he  had  termed  her,  with 
whom  he  became  more  and  more  enchanted  evert 
minute ;  laying  aside  whilst  conversing  with  her  much 
of  the  complimentary  and  affected  phraseology,  which 
disfigured  his  conversation  with  other  women. 

Here  was  Cecil  toiling  up  a  hill  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  side  by  side,  though  not  arm  in  arm,  with 
that  very  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,*who  had  been  expected 
day  after  day  for  the  last  six  weeks  at  Lindraoor,  in 

the  county  of f     Here  was  food  for  thought ; 

but  Cecil  was  resolved  at  that  moment  not  to  think ; 
or  at  least  not  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn ;  so  she  «cut  on 
talking  to  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  with  an  overflowing 

faiety,  almost  amounting  to  the  giddiness  of  whuu 
emima  had  accused  her. 

•'Here  we  are,  Miss  Clare,  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  our  Herculean  labours,  standing  ont  on  tin- 
balcony  of  this  wondrous  light-house,  and  rewarded 
with  a* bird's-eye  view  of  sea  and  land.  It  is  all  very 
well  climbing,  and  I  never  see  a  hill  without  ferh.tg 
an  irresistible  desire  to  stand  ou  the  top  of  it ;  but,  U— 
twecu  you  and  me  and  the  cat,  Mis  Clare,  in  my 
opinion,  toiling  for  a  view  is  very  much  like  umIh.  » 
for  honours — the  sole  pleasure  is  anticipation — suc- 
cess brings  disappointment    lu  short,  climbing  a  b:ii 
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is  a  good  moral  to  ambition,  if  ambition  would  but 
profit  by  iL  Tl»e  great  man  looks  down  with  con- 
tempt from  his  elevate  J  position  on  the  pigmies  be- 
low, whilst  the  pigmies  below,  after  having  got  a  crick 
in  the  neck  from  gazing  up  at  the  great  man,  decide 
that  he  looks  no  greater  than  themselves.  I  will  have 
none  of  j  our  honours — no  not  I.  I  will  be  neither 
statesman  nor  hero;  king  nor  kaiser;  but  simple  Sir] 
Thomas  Willcrton,  with  a  blazing  fire — a  good  din- 1 
ner — a  bottle, of  Champagne — a  trusty  friend — and  af 
loving,  lovely  wife : — a  man  whom  all  snail  envy  in  | 
their  hearts,  though  they  may  not  praise  me  with,, 
their  tongues."  *  '  "I 

"You  forget  the  old  chivalric  rule  of  'place  mix' 
dames?  and  name  the  lady  last,"  said  Cecil  gaily. 

"  As  the  crowning  blessing  of  all — the  top  stone  of 
the  pyramid.  Does  not  Lindley  Murray  say  that  the  j 
most  important  object  is  to  be  placed  last  ?  Do  not  j 
the  inferior  members  of  the  royal  family  precede  the  j 
king  and  queen  ?" 

**  Very  sophistically  argued  ;"  observed  Lord  Fit*  I 
Elwyn,  who  had  ascended  immediately  after  his  friend  j 
and  was  now  with  Miss  Ford  standing  close  at  his1 
elbow.  **  Remember  your  assertion,  that  faint  heart  \ 
never  won  fair  lady ;  .yet  you  seem  to  expect  that  this 
crowning  blessing— this  top  stone  of  the  pyramid — 
(the  placing  which,  by  the  way,  I  dare  say  the  masons 
found  a  ticklish  job)  is  to  drop  from  the  skies  into  her, 
chair  by  the  side  of  the  blazing  fire,  since  you  protest 
against  the  toil  of  seeking  her." 

"  Only  the  toil  of  seeking  honours.  Shame  on  the 
man,  who  thinks  it  a  toil  to  seek  /air  woman's  love. 
Not  that  I  should  dawdle  about  it  as  you  would,  Fitz ; 
I  agree  with  the  old  proverb : — 

"  Happy  is  the  wooing, 
That's  not  long  adoiug." 

"  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion,  Miss  Clare  ?"askcd 
Fitz  Elwyn  abruptly — his  first  remark  since  their  in- 
troduction. r 

"  Oh  no !  certainly  not ;  f  am  for  all  such  affairs 
being  carried  on  in  proper  order,"  replied  Cecil  with 
spirit,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  and  embarrass*! 
nient.  "The  papas  and  mammas  should  first  meet' 
to  discuss  whether  it  will  be  a  fitting  match — equal 
rank  and  wealth  on  both  sides — or  wealth  sufficient' 
to  purchase  title  upon  one ;  and  title  willing  to  be 
purchased  on  the  othei*.  Then  all  these  prelimina- 
ries being  duly  arranged,  the  gentleman  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  say — '  will  you  have  me  ?*«— and  the  young 
lady  to  whisper — 'ask  my  parents.*  The  most  ma-; 
terial  points  being  thus" secured,  the  young  couple 
must  be  happy."  ,  j 

"  Oh,  Miss'Clare  !  to  think  of  your  making  matri- 1 
mony  a  bargain  I — a  debtor  and  creditor  account!  I, 
hoped  to  find  you  very  romantic,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas,  surprised  at  her  reply,  which  he  had  a  vague  j 
idea  contained  some  hidden  meaning. 

"  Expect  no  romance  from  me;  I  am  too  poor  to! 
be  romantic.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  love  in  a 
cottage ;  hut  they  only  can  afford  to  practise  it,  who 
have  fortunes  sufficient  to  live  in  large  houses,  and 
keep  carriages  and  horses." 

"I  should  be  quite  shocked,  could  I  believe  that 
you  mean  what  you  say ;  and  turn  hero  or  statesman 
lit  once." 

*-  Do: — think  of  the  delight  your  ghost  would  ex- 
perience in  beholding  the  statues  erected  to  your 
honour.'  A  sturdy  figurejn  what  is  called  a  Roman 
toga,  looking  like  a  burly,  vulgar  priest  in  his  cassock, ' 
standing  on  a  heavy  pedestal ;  or  placed  on  the  top  of 
a  pillar  looking  like  a  knob  on  a  walking  stick — or,! 
en  cavalier  with  modish  coat  and  queue,  sitting  as 
perfectly  ^unconcerned  at  the  dangerous  prancing  of 
\  our  destrier  as  though  you  w?re  philosopher,  as  well 
as  hero." 

"  Oh,  shocking !    Cruel  Miss  Clare !    To  talk  of 
my  spirit  walking  the  earth,  when  it  is  well  known 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  ghostology  that  none  but  the 
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murdered  or  their  murderers  snuff  this  upper  air ; 
all  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  sleeping  calmly 
in  their  graves.  I  am  too  much  borrified  at  the  bare 
idea  to  continue  the  subject;  and  shall  proceed  to 
play  cicerone  at  once,  to  prevent  your  imagining  any 
more  mischief  against  me,"  exclaimed  the  laughing 
baronet.  u  Look  here  !  we  will  finish  this  droll  little 
Island  first.  There  is  Fresh  Water  Bay ;  but  you 
have  seen  that  I  suppose;  ana*  all  the  other  lions  of 
the  neighbourhood."     ' 

"  I  have  seen  no  lions  out  those  to  which  I  have 
been  introduced  to-day ;  this  is  my  first  excursion." 

" Indeed!  and  yet  you  have  been  more  than  a 
month  at  Milford.  How  comes  this  ?  Are  you  not 
curious  in  these  matters  ?" 

"  It  is  you  who  are  curious,  Sir  Thomas.  Ask  a 
lady  for  a  reason,  when  vou  told  me  only  ten  minutes 
since  that  vou  thoroughly  understood  our  sex  ? — a 
phrase^  which,  from  a  gentleman,  always  means  that 
women  arc  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  reasonable — 
made  up  of  folly  and  frivolity.'*  « 

"  Fie  upon  you,  Miss  Clare,  for  such  a  libel  on  the 
politeness  and  penetration  of  us  gentlemen  ;  you  must 
learn  to  judge  belter  of  us,  and  to  induce  you  to  form 
a  mqre  favourable  opinion,  and  compel  you  to  listen 
to  my  defence,  I  insist  on  conveying  you  to  Fresh 
Water  Bay  to-morrow  in  the  Miranda,  taking  care 
to  provide  proper  chaperons,  party,  fccc.  I  know  you 
are  fond  of  the  water," 

"  Bribery  and  corruption  !  I  am  far  too  moral  to 
encourage  either,"  cried  Cecil  laughing. 

"Nay, but  you  will  go.  Will  you  not?"  said  Sir 
Thomas  earnestly,  his  whole  manner  proving  how 
much  he  desired  lier  presence. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kind  wish  to  give  me 
pleasure;  but  cannot  avail  myself  of  it,  "replied  Cecil 
with  a  sudden  gravity,  showing  that  she  really  meant 
what  she  said. 

"  Why  not  ?"  inquired  Sir  Thomas  eagerly. 

"  I  cannot — indeed  I  cannot,"  replied  Cecil,  whilst 
a  touching  sadness  overshadowed  her  former  gaiety, 
the  effect  of  some  painful  remembrance,  as  after  an 
involuntary  glance  at  Miss  Ford  and  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn, she  looked  on  the  ground. 

The  baronet  marked  that  lightning  glance,  and 
sudden  change ;  he  saw,  too,  that  she  Clung  for  sup- 
port to  the  rail  of  the  balcony ;  and  guessed  that  a 
dread  of  unpleasant  comments  from  Mrs.  Ford  and 
her  daughters  caused  her  refusal.  Too  delicate  to 
put  further  questions,  and  sincerely  pitying  her  de- 
pendent situation,  be  merely  said :— "  I  shall  see"  to 
that,"  in  a  tone  so  low  that  Cecil  might  note  it  or  not 
as  she  pleased  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  conclude  his 
task  as  cicerone. 

"There  is  the  sea,  as  you  may  perhaps  perceive. 
I  would  I  could  point  out  to  you  Nereids  and  Mer- 
maids, but  Nereids  and  Mermaids,  like  the  tricks  of 
children  and  dogs,  are  never  forthcoming  when  called 
for ;  so  we  will  do  without  them.  There  is  Christ- 
church  Point  and—"         * 

"  Oh  !  I  have  told  Cecil  all  that,  as  we  walked  on 
the  beach,"  cried  Lotty  interrupting  lum. 

"  You  do  right  to  stop  me  then  ;  1  always  hated  re- 
petitions, as  boy  or  man ;  so  now  look  to  the  north 
over  the  intervening  space,  and  take  a  glance  at  the 
New  Forest  in  the  distance.  Imagine  the  Conquer- 
or sweeping  through  its  glades  with  his  gallant  train 
of  Norman  Knights,  the  ashes  of  its  smoking  cottages 
crashing  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs ;  and  the  mournful 
wail  of  the  houseless  wanderers  coming  on  his  ear 
from  the  depths  of  the  sheltering  woods — or  picture 
to  yourself  some  forty  years  later  a  merry  hunting 
party  bursting  through  the  coverts  headed  by  that 
very  Conqueror's  son,  laid  low  in  the  ardour  of  pur- 
suit:—an  atonement,  it  should  seem,  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  peasants  driven  forth  to  form  a  royal  chace.— 
Was  not  that  what  you  said  the  other  day,  Fitz  El- 
wyn, when  we  lay  stretched  on  the  moss  in  one  of 
its  leafy  bovvers  }  I  hope  I  have  not  spoilt  it  by  re- 
petition, though  to  tell  the  truth,!  felt  much  more 
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inclined  to  sleep  at  that  moment  than  to  listen  to  your 
eloquence,  or  fancy  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his 
mailed  barons  parading  through  the  depopulated  chace. 
I  shall  get  into  disgrace  1  sec,  if  1  attempt  to  discourse 
on  the  sunny  glades,  and  shady  bowers;  the  mossy 
turf,  and  stately  trees,  with  their'  lights  and  their 
shades,  and  their  waving  branches,  rustling  in  the 
breeze — the  humming  of  the  bees,  amid  the  gores — 
the  tapping  of  the  brilliant  woodpecker—the  shrill 
scream  of  the  pretty  jay— the  sportive  cry  of  the 
nimble  squirrel,  as  he  springs  from  bough  to  bough— 
and  the  delicious  fragrance,  and  the  low  thrilling  mur- 
mur that  has  no  words  amid  those  deep,  rich  woods 
of  the  old  New  Forest,  which  two  last  by  the  way,  I 
could  never  discover,  so  1  entreat  you  to  take  up  the 
Saga.  I  have  heard  you  say  a  thousand  times  that 
none  but  a  forester  could  ever  properly  describe  the 
charms  of  his  childhood's  home." 

"  Perhaps  none  but  a  forester  can  feel  them,  Wil- 
lerton;  and  there  rests  the  secret  of  all  moving  tales; 
to  affect  others  we  must  be  affected  ourselves.  But 
you  have  displayed  such  unusual  elotjuence  on  the 
subject,  that  I  will  not  trouble  Miss  Clare  with  a 
longer  description,  since  my  personal  feelings  could 
•  in  no  way  interest  her,  and  would  only  make  you 
laugh,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn,  his  gaze  fixed  as  be 
spoke  on  the  place  of  his  birth,  left  early,  yet  never 
forgotten,  and  ever  loved. 

"  Nay,  Fitz :  I  will  try  and  be  grave  for  once.  I 
own  to  preferring  streets,  houses,  and  people,  to  trees, 
squirrels,  and  bogs ;  hut  then  1  am  very  liberal  in 
matters  of  taste,  and  if  an  old  woman  prefers  a  china 
monster  to  the  Diane  de  la  Becfie,  I  would  on  no 
account  endeavour  to  disturb  her  judgment.  So  be- 
gin :  I  dare  say  Miss  Clare  will  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  your  feelings,  though  \>vaurein**  I  am, 
cannot.     Won't  you,  Miss  Clai-e  ?" 

"  I  neither  seek,  nor  expect  sympathy  from  Miss 
Clare,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn  proudly.  ""My  feelings 
towards  the  Forest  partake  of  the  reverent  affection 
of  a  child,  and  the  more  joyous,  yet  as  lasting  love  of 
the  brother — something  of  the  deep  passion  of  the  In- 
dian for  his  native  woods;  and  this  none  but  a  forest- 
er can  feel  or  comprehend.  There  is  a  something 
almost  holy  to  mc  in  its  shadowy  depths — its  Bunny 
lawns, and  heathy  wilds;  for  they  corneal  pon  mc  with 
the  spell  of  my  childhood,  bringing  back  to  my  mind 
some  touch  of  affection,  some  glowing  vision,  or  some 
lofty  thought." 

'*  Capital !  I  knew  I  should  pique  you  into  sublimi- 
ty," exclaimed  the  light-hearted  baronet.  w  You  may 
guess  from  this,  Miss  Clare,  what  his  eloquence  would 
be  in  the  scene  of  his  raptures.  We  will  make  a 
party  there,  Fitz :  I  will  coax  Mrs.  Ford  to  bring  all 
her  particular  friends,  and  Miss  Clare  shall  be  con- 
signed entirely  to  your  charge,  and  you  shall  try  if 
you  can  persuade  her  to  abandon  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  for — 

'Leafy  bower  and  murmuring  rill,' 

though  she  is  too  lively  to  give  you  hope  of  such  a 
trsumph." 

"  Excuse  me,"  answered  Fitz  Elwyn  abruptly :  "I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  induce  Miss  Clare  to  forego 
the  admiration,  which  she  is  so  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire :  nor  would  I  willingly  listen  to  silly  babblings 
amid  the  glories  of  nature. b 

"  Nothing  personal  1  hope,  Fitz,  in  your  remarks. 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  you  do  not  like  jest- 
ing on  your  forest  love,  though  I  never  saw  you  sosa- 
turainely  magnificent  before.  Wc  will  at  any  rate 
defer  our  threatened  invasion  of  your  native  haunts, 
so  clear  up  your  brow  ;  and  do  notlook  as  if  you  would 
fain  drown  me,  and  refuse  Miss  Clare  a  hand  to  help 
her  out  of  one  of  your  pleasant  bogs.  Suppose  we  de- 
scend, others  are  coming  up— there  is  not  room  in 
this  balcony  for  all ;  and  the  springy  feel  of  the  short 
turf  will  put  us  all  in  good  humour." 

"1  have  no  right  to  be  out  of  humour  with  you, 
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Willerton ;  but  I  believe  the  black  dog  it  on  mc  to- 
day," observed  his  lordship  frankly. 

"  Hunt  it  away,  Miss  Ford.  Fitz  Elwyn  can  be  the 


gayest  of  the  gay,  when  in  the  humour;  or,  1  sIimiM 
say,  the  happiest  of  the  happiest;  for  there  is  some- 
t iine s  a  joyousness  in  his  look  and  tone  that  would  si- 
lence the  most  iuveterate  grumbler  extant." 

"  I  will  do  my  best:  go  away,  naughty  dog!  go  away  !" 
cried  Miss  Ford,  pretending  to  brush  away  the  iitiiiu  ti, 
with  a  manner  which  she  intended  to  be  irre*iMjU) 
pretty  and  simple ;  but  which  was  instead  so  iiTt-Mtt- 
biy  ridiculous  that  the  )  oun£  men  were  in  fits*  of  laugh- 
ter;  and  even  Cecil,  though  half  provoked  al  her  in- 
fected silliness,  could  not  help  joining  in  the  mirth. 

"You  have  succeeded  admirably,  Miss  Foixl :  no 
black  dog  could  resist  your  power;  but  do  not  relax 
your  efforts,  test  it  should  return,"  cried  the  hignir 
amused  Sir  Thomas,  giving  his  friend  a  misehievej* 
look,  as  he  followed  Cecil  andLotly  down  the  winding 
stairs. 

The  party  returned  from  the  light-house  pretty 
much  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  s<t  '•'■; 
Sir  Thomas  and  Cecil  maintained  a  lively  con  versa  t  km 
to  the  great  amusement  of  Lotty  ;  and  still  did  Fn~ 
Elwyn  and  his  companion  keep  within  a  few  Me;>; 
the  latter  looking  very  happy,  the  former  quite  Un- 
reverse, though  Miss  Fowl  did  not  pereeive  it.  Thv  * 
►Jound  the  elders  all  ready  for  their  dinner,  which  \.  i- 
only  waiting  their  return ;  and  the  clatter  of  kri..* 
and  forks,  with  the  difficulty  of  helping,  holding  an.! 
sitting  on  the  uneven  ground,  and  consequent  com- 
plaints thereof,  prevented  for  a  time  all  further  d  5- 
course.  Mrs.  Ford  made  another  attempt  to  v  j Pi- 
rate the  baronet  from  Cecil ;  out  finding  Sir  Thou, ir- 
resolutely bent  on  retaining  his  station  next  her,  e> in- 
tented  herself  with  securing  Fitz  Elwyn  as  »  neigh- 
bour to  her  eldest  daughter ;  and  edging  in  her  k-.- 
cond  on  the  other  side  of  his  friend,  who,  ho*t-M-r, 
seemed  to  have  no  eyes  or  thought  save  for  Miss  (.'hi e. 

By  the  time  that  the  gentlemen  had  concluded  their 
wine,  and  the  servants  and  boatmen  had  dernoh»i.t*d 
the  fragment  of  the  dinner,  Mr. Ford,  who  was-.ur.uii 
of  catching  cold,  and  who  alwayi  took  care  of  nuin- 
ber  one,  (leaving  all  other  numbers  to  take  care  r{ 
themselves)  declaring  that  it  was  time  to  go  hor.ie. 
began  walking  towards  the  boats.  The  voting  prf>;  im- 
pleaded for  delay,  but  Mr.  Ford's  fiat  was  im-sus:.;- 
ble;  so  the  beaux  again  offered  their  arms  to  iff 
belles,  and  assisted  them  down  the  narrow  sheh.:..: 
path  to  the  beach,  where  the  boats  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive them. 

"You  really  must  accompany  us  to  Oakfiekl  Vill;. 
and  allow  «mc  to  return  the  great  civility  I  recent 
at  Portsmouth," observed  Mrs.  Ford  in  her  mo>t  n  i  t- 
ning  tone.  "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  offer  you  b**d$,  hi ' 
it  will  be  a  lovely  night  ,*  and  I  dare  say  wc  shall  in- 
able  to  get  up  a  little  dance." 

"We  shall  be  most  happy,"  replied  SirThnmvs 
before  she  had  concluded  her  mutation,  turuit»£  * 
pleading  look  on  his  friend,  who  merely  bowed. 

The  party  had  now  to  be  distributed  among  thrr.- 
boats,  as  that  belonging  to  the  Miranda  was  to  \in*~ 
cecd  to  Key  Haven,  and  there  await  the  return  ol  tin 
young  men  from  Oakfield  Villa.  In  the  fir*t  depm  *- 
ed  MissHatton  and  her  sister,  Mr.  Ford,  Mrs,  Ikek- 
ington  Ford,  Jemima  and  Mr.  Saunders,  whom  th.»i 
young  lady  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  appropr.  »u 
to  herself  The  next  in  order  of  filling  was  the  h-.i 
from  the  yacht;  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  stood  at  ti.> 
bow  handing  in  the  ladies,  who  were  to  freight  hi., 
and  doing  the  honours,  whilst  Sir  Thomas  linger*-*  I  •«•. 
the  wav  to  secure  a  passage  with  Cecil.  It  was  •:•- 
lightfu!  to  be  handed  along  the  plank  by  a  lord  .' — so  « • 
stepped  Mrs. Ford,  and  in  stepped  Miss  Ford,  lea*  it.,- 
a  space  between  them ;  and  in  would  step  Mr.  \\\i- 
ton,  whom  mother  and  daughter  could  scarcely  kn  ;« 
out  of  the  purposely  vacant  space  ;  then  in  sin1!"' ' 
Miss  Susan  Ford  and  Mr.  Fame  1 1^  the  latter  l»*u .» 
requested  to  make  haste  on  account  of  the  state  d 
the  tide  and  a  probable  ehjuige  of  the  wind. 
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"  I  mast  trouble  yoa  to  take  charge  of  Lotty,  and 
Miss  Clare  in  the  other  boat,  since  our  kind  friends 
must  go  in  their  own,"  observed  Mrs.  Ford,  address- 
ing Mr.  Farnell. 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn.  "Slay 
where  you  are,  Mr.  Farnell,  if  you  please  j  and  there 
is  room  for  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.Swunwick, 
as  that  gentleman  appeared  escorting  Mrs.  Hatton. 

The  look- and  the  hint  were  enough  fur  the  lieute- 
nant: he  could  avenge  himself  on  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Ford  by  separating  the  latter  from  the  viscount,  if  he 
could  do  nothing  more :  so  he  sprang  in  without  a 
comment,  taking  the  seat  left  for  his  lordship. 

Mrs.  Ford  remonstrated,  declaring  that  she  could 
not  think  of  turning  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas WHIerton  out  of  their  own  boat,  and  that  she 
must  go  with  dear  Mrs.  Hatton :  but  her  remon- 
strances and  declarations  were  all  in  vain .- — at  a  sign 
from  the  viscount,  the  rowers  dipped  their  oars  in  the 
water ;  and  off  went  the  little  Miranda  to  the  great 
vexation  of  some  of  her  passengers. 

"  I  must  entreat  you  to  accept  me  as  your  esquire, 
Mrs.  Hattftn  ;"  said  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  addressing  that 
lady  with  the  respectful  politeness  he  ever  showed  to 
age,  particularly  when  allied  to  good  nature  as  in  the 
present  instance. 

"  Your  lordship  is  very  kind  to  take  care  of  an  old 
woman  like  me  •,— but  would  not  you  rather  be  with 
the  young  people  ?" 

"  I  have  chosen  you  as  my  lady  fair,  so  pray  do  not 
reject  my  attendance,"  replied  his  lordship  with  play- 
ful gallantry. 

u  1  am  too  proud  of  the  honour  to  do  that:"  said 
the  gratified  Mrs.  Hal  ton. 

"  You  deserve  a  crown  for  managing  so  cleverly," 
whispered  Sir  Thomas  to  the  viscount,  as  they  were 
helping  to  arrange  the  plank  for  the  ladies. 

*'  A  martyr's  let  it  be  then." 

The  baronet  looked  up  at  the  strange  tone  of  the 
reply,  then,  catching,  as  he  believed,  his  meaning, 
answered  gaily  j  "  yes,  a  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Ford  is 
martyrdom." 

**  Never  mind  what  the  boatmen  say,  Miss  Clare, 
we  shall  have  a  pleasant  voyage  home ;  you  need  not 
tremble  I  assure  you,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  as  he  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  plank  ready  to  assist  Cecil  into  the 
boat,  whilst  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  stood  with  an  extended 
hand  on  the  other  for  the  same  purpose. 

"1  am  not  afraid,"  replied  Cecil ;  and  as  if  to  prove 
the  truth  of  her  assertion,  she  trod  the  plank  with  a 
quickstep,  never  touching  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn's  hand, 
mid  sprang  into  the  boat  where  Mrs.  Hatton  and  Lotty 
were  already  sealed. 

The  baronet  took  a  seat  by  her  side — his  friend  one 
exactly  opposite ;  and  the  third  skiff  was  soon  in  the 
wake  of  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Hatton  said  little — his 
lordship  seemed  of  the  same  humour;  and  Lotty  was 
happy  in  listening  to  dear  Cecil  and  Sir  Thomas  \Vil- 
lerton,  wbo  did  all  he  could  to  engross  his  fair  compa- 
nion's attention. 

The  viscount  was  in  hopes  that,  being  in  the  last 
boat,  the  rest  of  the  party  would  have  walked  on 
towards  Oakfield  Villa,  immediately  on  disembarking ; 
but  Mrs.  Ford  having  also  her  hopes  on  the  subject 
lingered  near  the  landing  place  with  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter; so  that  his  lordship,  though  persisting  in  giving 
one  arm  to  Mrs.  Hatton,  could  not  avoid,  without  posi- 
tive rudeness,  offering  the  other  to  Mius  Ford;  whilst 
Sir  Thomas  more  fortunate,  or  more  determined,  con- 
tinued to  retain  his  former  companions. 

"  What  a  happy  day  it  has  been  to  me  !  I  grieve 
that  it  is  drawing  to  «  close," observed  Sir  Thomas  as 
the  Villa  gate  appeared  in  view.  "If  I  might  but 
hope  that  you  ha\e  found  it  half  as  delightful  as  I  have 
done,  I  should  mark  this  day  as  the  brightest  in  life's 
calendar." 

"  Delightful,"  cried  Cecil  with  a  shiver  withdrawing 
her  arm  from  his,  and  folding  her  shawl  more  closely 
round  her. 

"  Yes,  delightful!  May. I  not  hope  that  you  have 
found  it  so  ?"  repeated  Sir  Thomas.    "  You  may  feel 


it  a  little  cool  now,  though  to  rae'it  is  a  lovely  evening, 
or  night,  for  it  is  between  the  two." 

"  Ask  Lotty  what  she  has  found  it.  I  was  pledged 
to  her  to1  make  it  as  delightful  as  I  could  ;"  replied 
Cecil  drawing  down  her  veil. 

in  answer  to  this  appeal,  Lotty  poured  forth  her 
childish  ecstasies,  whilst  Sir  Thomas  said  to  himself 
— ** This  eva>ioo  of  my  question  is  flattering;  she 
dares  not  say  how  happy  she  has  been." 

"  1  trust  we  shall  have  many  more  such  days,"  he 
whispered,  whilst  Lotty  held  the  gate. 

**  Heaven  forbid  !?'  exclaimed  Cecil  earnestly. 

"  Heaven  forbid,  Miss  Clare !  What  am  I  to  under- 
stand by  this  earnest  exclamation  ?"  questioned  her 
startled  companion.    .. 

"  Nay,  Sir  Thomas,  I  have  heard  of  the  keeper  of 
the  king's  conscience,  but  1  never  yet  heard  of  the 
keeper  of  a  baronet's  comprehension ;  and  certainly 
was  not  aware  of  my  own  appointment  to  the  office,'" 
answered  Cecil  with  her  former  gaiety.. 

"1  would  give  much  to  understand  your  meaning," 
obsened  Sir  Thomas,  vexed  at  this  second  evasion. 

"  Much  or  little  would  be  thrown  away  :  it  is  only 
an  olil  moral,  or  rule,  or  whatever  ft  may  be  ealled. 
Look  at  the  gleaming  of  that  lamp  against  the  pillar ! 
— does  it  not  make  the  darkness  of  the  back  ground 
appear  darker  still?  The  brighter  the  light  the  deeper 
the  shadow." 

"  But  if  every  day  were  bright— then  there  would 
be  no  shadow. n 

"There  are  no  more  bright  days  for  me:"  said 
Cecil  with  a  fixed  despondency  of  look  and  tone,  that 
shocked  her  hearer. 

"  Say  not  so !  there  are  days,  years  of  brightness," 
exclaimed  the  baronet  earnestly,  gently  detaining  her 
as  she  would  have  entered  the  house.  "  I  will  per- 
suade Fitz  Elwyn  to  stay  longer ;  and  we  wiH  have 
many  parties  oi  pleasure— one  to  morrow  to  Fresh 
Water  Bay,  which  shall  be  delightful,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Fords— I  always  carry  my  point,"  he  added,  as  if  to 
convince  her  of  his  power  to  perforin  his  engage- 
ment. 

"No,  no!  not  another. such  day  I*'  she  replied  with 
a  quickness,  almost  amounting  to  wildness,  as,  snatch- 
ing away  the  shawl  by  which  he  had  detained  her, 
she  darted  into  the  house  at  a  call  from  Mrs.  Ford, 
leaving  him  to  wonder  at  her  changing  mood. 

"  Poor  girl !  that  woman  will  harass  her  to  death, 
she  is  so  quick  and  sensitive.  1  will  protect  her," 
thought  the  baronet  as  he  gazed  after  her  receding 
figure. 

The  carriage  had  been  ordered  to  Key  Haven  to 
bring  home  some  of  the  party ;  and  Mrs.  Ford  was 
standing  at  the  school-room  door  when  Cecil  joined 
her. 

"How  dreadfully  ill  you  look,  my  dear;"  began 
that  lady,  in  what  she  considered  a  most  insinuating 
lone,  flashing  her  candle  into  her  cousin's  eyea  so  as 
nearly  to  blind  her.  u  I  saw  you  were  wofully  tired 
before  you  left  the  Island :  but  Mr.  Ford  said  there 
was  no  vacant  seat  in  the  carriage ;  or  I  would  have 
saved  you  this  last  walk.  I  should  recommend  your 
keeping  your  room  the  rest  of  the  evening,  in  fact 
going  to  oed  almost  immediately.  You  will  belaid 
up  otherwise,  and  doctors  are  very  expensive,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  trouble  you  give  your  friends." 

"  1  have  a  violent  headach,  and  intend  to  follow 
your  good  advice,"  replied  Cecil  coldly.      •  ( 

"That  is  right,  my  dear;  and  shows  your  good 
sense,"  cried  Mrs.  Ford,  delighted  at  gaining  her  point 
so  easily ;  instead  of  being  compelled  to  turn  her  ad- 
vice into  a  command  as  she  had  expected.  "  I  will 
send  you  a  cup  of  tea,  and  make  your  excuses  should 
any  one  inquire  after  you,  which  is  not  likely." 

(Cecil  passed  on  to  her  garret,  intending  to  remain 
there ;  but  as  the  under  housemaid  had  been  faking 
her  pleasure  as  well  as  her  betters,  and  the  bed  was 
not  even  made, she  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  school- 
room, and  there  wait  till  it  should  please  Betty  to 
complete  the  arrangement  of  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  did  their  best  to  please  their 
guests,  particularly  the  titled  ones  5  but  the  lady  saw 
that  their  endeavours  had  not  the  desired  success. 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  looked  weary  of  his  host's  pom- 
pous boasts  of  visiting  the  best  company — keeping  the 
best  horses — giving  the  best  wines— and  playing  the 
best  game  at  whist ;  and  the  baronet,  instead'  of  smi- 
ling at  his  hostess's  flatteries,  or  lauding  her  daugh- 
ter's singing,  was /turning  many  anxious  glances  to- 
wards the  door.  •       * 

•'  I  hope  Miss  Clare  is  not  much  tired,"  he  re- 
marked at  length,  growing  impatient  at  her  non-ap- 
pearance. 

"  She  is  gone  to  bed  assigning  that  as  a  reason.19 

A  look  towards  Fitz  Elwyn  hinted  at  immediate 
departure ;  but  Mrs.  Ford  had  resolved  on  their 
stay. 

"  Come,  young  people,  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  have  a  dance,"  she  exclaimed,  glancing  significant- 
ly at  Beckington,  who,  declaring  such  to  be  their  in- 
tention, immediately  led  out  Miss  Hatton.  Mr.  Ffcr- 
nell  followed  his  example  with  her  younger  sister — 
Mr.  Saunders  engaged  Jemima ;  and  Miss  Ford  look- 
ed down,  expecting  an  offer  from  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
who,  as  he  could  not  now  depart,  insisted  on  dancing 
with  the  good-natured  Lotty,  it  being  her  birth-day  ; 
so  Miss  Ford  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  Mr.  Swan 
wick  as  Sir  Thomas  took,Susan. 

Here  were  six  couples  ready  to  dance— but  where 
was  the  music  ?  Neither  Mrs.  Hatton  nor  Mrs.  Ford 
could  play  quadrilles,  and  their  husbands  were  of 
course  incompetent  to  the  task.  Mrs.  Ford,  decla- 
ring that  Lotty  ought  to  be  in  bed,  wished  to  pack  her 
off  and  make  Jemima,  whosje  flirtation  with  Mr. 
Saunders  she  did  not  approve,  play  for  the  rest ;  but 
against  this  there  appeared  such  strong  symptoms  of 
rebellion  in  all  the  parties  concerned,  that  she  was 
obliged  in  prudence  to  abandon  the  idea.  Jemima  as- 
serted that  she  could  not  play,  and  her  sisters  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  her  assertion. 

M  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Susan,  delighted  with 
.her  partner.  "  Are  you  sure  you  cannot  play  for  11s, 
Mrs.  Hatton?  We  would  not  be  particular— >ou 
could  play  any  thing."  , 

"  My  dear,  I  can  play  nothing,  or  would  readily 
oblige  you.  But  why  not  ask  Miss  Clare,  who  i* 
alwavs  willing  to  lend  her  assistance  when  required." 

"  Ves  Cecil,  dear  Cecil !  she  will  play  for  us,"  cried 
Lotty,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  dancing,  and  danc- 
ing too  with  Lord  Fiiz  Elwyn,  who  had  won  her 
heart  by  some  kind  questions  and  remarks  fitting  her 
age- 
Mrs.  Ford  opposed  the  plan  on  account  of  Cecil's 
hcadach,  and  her  having  retired  to  rest ;  but  her  op- 
position was  drowned  in  the  general  acclamation  at 
the  proposition,  and  Lotty,  who  averred  that  she  was 
not  gone  to  bed,  set  off,  with  Mrs.  Hatton,  to  bring 
her. 

Cecil  was  found  by  the  ambassadors,  or  rather  am- 
bassadresses, leaning  her  head  on  her  clasped  hands, 
that  rested  on  the  table  ;  the  long  wick  of  her  solita- 
ry candle  proving  that  it  had  not  been  snuffed  since 
her  return  ;  and  so  completely  was  she  wrapped  up 
in  her  own  meditations  that  she  did  ilot  remark  their 
entrance,  till,  deceived  by  the  dim  light,  Mrs.  Hatton 
stumbled  over  a  chair. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Cecil  staring  at 
her  visitors. 

"Nothing  to  frighten  you,  and  make  you  look  so 
pale,"  replied  Mrs.  Hatton.  u  We  are  only  come  to 
usk  you  to  play  quadrilles  for  the  dancers." 

"I  am  very  sorry, but  I  have  a  violent  headach  and 
should  have  been  iu  bed  long  since,  had  my  room  been 
ready." 

"  But  since  you  are  not  in  bed, my  dear,  I  hope  you 
will  come,  it  will  not  detain  you  long." 

"  Oh,  do,  Cecil  dear,"  cried  Lotty  caressingly,"  for 
I  am  to  dance  with  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  who  is  so  good 
natured  I    Aod  I  am  sure  he  likes  you,  for  he  teem- 


ed so  pleased  when  J  told  him  how  much  I  loved  you. 
It  is  my  birth-day  you  know,  and  mamma  will  send 
me  to  bed  directly  jf  you  do  not  come." 

"I  am  very  sorry, Lotty,  but  really  I  have  soch  s 
dreadful  headach  that  T  should  not  know  what  1  was 
about,  and  run  one  tunc  into  another." 

"  They  would  not  be  very  patticular  as  to  the  tune, 
my  dear  Miss  Clare;  but  I  never  dreamed  of  jour 
having  such  a  headach'when  I  proposed  asking  yon  to 
play.  You  haTe  been  so  lively  all  day  that  I  thought 
you  in  unusual  health  and  spirits." 

Cecil  had  been  lively  all  day  for  her  own  pleasure, 
though  her  head  had  been  scarcely  less  free  ln»ta 
pain  than  now — and  should  she  refuse  to  eXcrt  her- 
self for  the  pleasure  of  others,  when  no  more  was  re- 
quired of  her  than  playing  a  few  quadrilles  ?  Mie 
sighed  for  solitude  and  silence  to  still  the  pain  Hint 
tortured  her — she  shrank  from  meeting  those  whom 
she  must  encounter  in  the  drawing-room,  for  Mi*. 
Ford's  manner  was  ever  galling:  but  it  would  be  sel- 
fish to  refuse. 

'•  You  Mill  come — won't  you,  dear  Cecil  ra  cried 
Lotty  seeing  her  hesitation.  * 

"  I  will  do  my  best;  but  I  really  am  a  poor  thin- 
only  fit  for  bed,"  replied  Cecil,  rising  to  accomp;  n* 
them. 

"  You  arc  always  kind  and  obliging,  Miss  Clar  e 
and  I  am  sorrv  I  asked  you  to  play,  for  you  are  look- 
ing very  ill ;  1  see  it  now  that  you  are  more  in  the 
light,"  said  Mrs.  Hatton  as  they  passed  near  a  lan.p 
in  their  way  to  the  drawing  room. 

And  Cecil  was  looking  very  ill— far  different  from 
the  Cecil  Clare  of  the  morning,  or  even  of  an  hoar 
since.  That  hour  of  thought  and  self-abandon  nv>  t 
had  done  its  work — she  was  as  the  ghost  of  her  for- 
mer self.  When  none  were  By  the  curb  had  beta 
re  moved  ifrom  memory,  and  memory  had  laid  its  iron 
grasp  upon  her  heart  and  brow,  leaving  the  traces  «rt 
its  might  on  both ;  and  she  had  no  longer  bonnet  <*r 
veil  to  conceal  its  ravages— -not  even  a  curl  to  shadow 
a  portion  of  the  face,  for  her  straightened  hair  *;•> 
now  put  simply  hack  behind  her  ears,  leaving  every 
feature  and  passing  expression  open  to  observation  * 

"  Thank  you  for  coming  to  play  to  us,"  said  M»ra 
Hatton  to  Cecil,  as  she  entered  the  room  j  *'  I  hf.pt 
it  will  not  increase  your  headnch." 

'♦It  can  scarceiy'do  that,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
put  you  out  by  my  mistakes." 

"1  have  been  most  anxiously  watching  for  your  en- 
trance, and  now  that  you  are  come  am  half  'itu'lincd 
to  quarrel  with  my  own  selfishness  In  wishing  for  j»n  r 
presence — your  pallid  check  so  plainly  speaks  ymr 
sufieiing,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  advancing  eageriv  m 
meet  her.  "  You  were  so  playful,  so  animated  up  t<, 
the  moment  of  our  parting,  that  I  could  not  dm-ir 
your  being  tormented  with  a  headach.  What  won- 
derful self-command  yen  roust  possess  !" 

"  Not  so:  but  action  for  a  time  prevents  the  enn- 
scionsness  of  pain,  and  it  is  only  when  exertion  i«  ™> 
longer  needed  that  the  body  yields  to  suffering.  Thi- 
is  a  very  philosophical  explanation  I  flatter  my  sell  !«>.- 
my  former  animation  and  present  stupidity,"  ansx»«t- 
ed  Cecil,  forcing  a  smile,  though  the  throbbing  of  Ik  1 
temples  was  almost  intolerable. 

**  But  you  are  not  subject  to  headaches,  yon  « ill  V 
well  to-morrow— shall  you  not  ?*'  inquired '  the  baro- 
net eagerly. 

"hm  not  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  !•■ 
engage  for  the  future,  she  replied  with  a  further  -t- 
tempt  at  gaiety.  "  My  headaches,  aa  in  the  prrseu* 
instance,  generally  arise  from  over  exertion." 

"  Now  that  Cecil  has  come,  though  against  my  *ji!- 
vice,  I  must  insist  on  her  being  kept  as  quiet  n*  pn- 
s  ble,  and  not  talked  to;  her  paleness  is  ahsolut  In 
frightful,"  observed  Mi's,  Ford,  stepping  bctwnn  In  r 
cousin  and  her  guest,  but  using  a  blander  tone  thin 
nhc  generally  employed  when  speaking  of  or  to  .Mis* 
Clare. 

"  To  your  place,  Sir  Thomas,  we  are  waiting  u< 
you,"  cried  Beckington  Ford,  clapping  his  hand*  to 
enforce  the  summons. 
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Sir  Thomas  obeyed,  but  not  till  be  bad  placed  the 
music  stool  tor  Cecil—put  back  the  candles,  as  she 
complained  of  the  light,  and  whispered  {lis  regret  at 
not.  haviog  her  for  his  partner,  to  which  last  she  re- 
plied by  assuring  him  that  she  was  not  equal  to  danc- 
ing, a  tact  which  he  could  not  doubt  when  he  looked 
her  in'  the  face,  and  marked  the  unsteady  movement 
of  her  fingers  on  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

The  quadrille  concluded,  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
again  sought  Cecil,  who  retained  her  seat  at  the  in- 
strument ;  but  he  was  instantly  called  to  stand  up  in 
a  waltz,  which  his  partner  took  care  should  not  be  a 
short  one,  and  that  finished,  his  host  seized  upon  him 
to  converse  about  some  hunters  for  sale  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  would  not  let  him  go,  though  he- might 
easily  have  seen,  and  probably  did  see,  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  politeness,  he  was  thoroughly  weary  of  the 
subject,  and  fretting  to  be  by  the  piano. 

Instead  of  waltzing,  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  had  taken  a 
seat  by  Mrs.  Hatton,  but  whilst  ostensibly  occupied 
with  her  he  failed  not  to  mark  Cecil's  every  move- 
ment. Miss  Ford  was  60on  weary  of  waltzing,  and 
accidentally  took  the  chair  on  his  other  side,  so  his 
hostess  allowed  him  to  sit  still  in  peace.  Refreshments 
were  handed  round  when  the  waltzing  had  ceased, 
ami  all  took  some  save  the  pale  musician,  to  whom 
none  were  offered.  As  the  servant  was  passing  her 
with  the  tray  to  leave  the  room,  Cecil  put  out  her 
hand  for  a  glass  of  wine.  The  servant  saw  the  mo- 
tion, but,espying  his  mistress's  impertinence  towards 
the  governess,  instead  of  stopping,  passed  on  the 
quicker.  Lotty  being  engaged  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  did  not  observe  the  circumstance — her  brother 
did  and  remarked  on  it  to  Mivs  Hatton  with  a  sneer- 
ing laugh,  as  Cecil,  faint  with  pain  and  fatigue,  turn- 
ed.away  w'ith  a  slight  flush  from  the  insolent  domes- 
tic. The  insulting  laugh  reached  her  quick  ear,  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  scarcely  able  to  sit  up,  she  would 
have  given  worlds  for  the  power  of  n>>ittintr  the  room 
but  felt  qnequal  to  the  exertion  of  walking  to  the 
door. 

That  mocking  langh  had  hardly  died  away  ere  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn  stood  bcsideaher  with  cake  and' wine.  He 
had  seen  her  distress — her  drooping  head,  and  with  a 
glance  that  would  have  annihilated  Mr.  Beckington 
Ford,  if  a  nothing  could  be  annihilated,  had  taken  the 
tray  of  refreshments  from  the  servant  and  brought  it 
himself  to  Cecil. 

"  You  are  not  strong,  Miss  Clare,  and  have  boon 
over-fatigued,  allow  me  to  recommend  a  little  cake 
and  wine,"  he  observed— with  a  warmth,  a  devotion 
i»  his  manner  that  filled  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  daughters 
with  envy. 

Could  this  really  be  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  standing  be- 
side her  playing  the  waiter,  and  speaking  with  such 
earnest,  anxious  kindness,  though  with  some  slight 
mingling  of  hauteur  as  Cecil  fancied  !  She  ventured 
one  glance  at  his  features,  and  there  read  pitv.  She 
would  have  spoken — she  would  have  thanked  him — 
but  the  words  died  on  her  lips  unuttered,  and  her 
hand  shook  so  much  as  she  attempted  to  Lake  the 
wine,  that  his  lordship  assisted  her  in  placing  the  gla«s 
on  the  piano  before  her;  whilst  Mrs.  Ford,  shocked  at 
the  viscount's  so  demeaning  himself,  called  sharply  to 
the  servant  to  take  away  the  tray. 

<c  Miss  Ford  has  been  asking  me,  Fitz  Elwyn,  why 
I  called  my  yacht  the  Miranda  ?  and  learning  in  re- 
ply that  the  name  was  your  choosing,  and  not  mine, 
is  now  anxious  to  know  what  decided  your  choice," 
said  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  who,  having  broken  away 
from  the  father,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  daughter. 
"  I  suspect  that  there  is  some,  fair  lady  in  the  case, 
you  blush  so  prettily  when  you  name  the  name,"  he 
added  to  vex  the  questioner.  K  What  say  you  to  that, 
Fitz  ?»» 

"  That  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  any  lady, 
who  bears  that  appellation,"  replied  his  lordship 
coldlv,  Utile  pleased  at  the  accusation. 

"  Perhaps  not  one  who  bears  the  name  ;  bat  yoo 
may  know  one  who  admires  it  particularly.    The  fair 


daughter  of  a  noble  eart  it  may  be,  has  been  heard 
to  remark  on  its  beauty,"  continued  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton ,  so  fully  bent  on  teasing  Miss  Ford,  to  heed 
his  friend's  increasing  annoyance. 

"  You  may  have  heard  many  fair  ladies  praise  the 
name  \  and  it  has  been  a  favourite  play  of  urine  from 
my  childhood,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn  in  some  confu- 
sion, a  confusion  the  more  remarkable  as  forming 
such  a  contrast  to  his  usual  self-possession. 

44  Well,  Fitz,  I  will  not  press  you  further  now;  but 
as  we  shall  remain  some  time  longer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, leave  it  to  Miss  Ford  to  extract  the  truth." 
*•  Is  it  really  the  name  of  an  earPs  daughter  ?" 
questioned  Miss  Ford,  loweriug  her  voice  a  little — 
but  only  a  little. 

"  Not  exactly  5  but  there  is  a  certain  Lady  B.  who 
could  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  1  have  no 
doubt,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  in  a  confidential  whisper, 
loud  enough  however  to  reach  Cecil's  ears,  who  had 
been  struggling  against  the  faintness,  which  had  so  ' 
nearly  overcome  her  ;  and  now  held  the  glass  to  her 
lips  with  a  steady  hand,  and  an  air  of  resolute  self- 
eoramand— some  might  have  thought  of  pride. 

Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  did  not  again  address  her ;  and 
Mrs.  Ford  forestalled  his  offer  to  put  down  her  glass 
On  a  table  near. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  your  lordship  and  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton  intend  remaining  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood,"  began  Mrs.  Ford,  addressing  the 
viscount,  who  looked  inclined  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
statement ;  but  before  he  could  speak  his  friend  had 
answered  for  him. 

"  Not  only  intend  to  be  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; but  hope  also  to  be  much  at  Oakfield 
Villa,  and  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Fords,"  replied  the 
baronet*  approaching  his  hostess  not  from  admiration 
of  her  personal  merits,  but  because  she  was  near  the 
piano ;  and  he  wished  to  propitiate  her  for  the  sake 
of  her  cousin,  whom  he  might  otherwise  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  meet. 

*«  You  do  me  great  honour ;  we  shall  all  be  highly 
delighted,"  cried  the  enraptured  Mrs.  Ford,  includ- 
ing Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  in  her  address,  who,  instead  of 
participating  in  her  pleasure,  showed  vexation  at  the 
announcement. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  an 
impertinent  fellow,  I  know ;  and  my  enemies  say 
never  forget  that  I  am  a  yotfng  baronet  with  a  clear 
income,  and  full  freedom  of  choice  on  all  points;  but 
my  friends  never  hint  at" such  scandal;  and  to  put 
your  friendly  feeling  to  the  test,  I  invite  all  the  party 
"here  assembled  to  accompany  me  to  Fresh  Wuter 
Bay  to-morrow — weather  permitting— to  be  on  board 
the  Miranda  at  eleven.  All  the  aves  hold  up  their 
hands." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  ;  and  every  band 'held 
up,  but  Cecil's  and  Ijord  Fitz  Elwyn 'a. 

"  Ccet  une  affuive  Jhuet"  exclaimed  the  lively 
baronet,  attempting  to  win  a  station  near  Cecil ;  but 
Mrs.  Ford  had  other  views. 

"  Are  you  going  to  dance  any  more  ?  If  so,  do, 
Beckington  arrange  the  set.  1  never  saw  such  idle 
dancers — it  whs  not  so  in  my  young  days."  Beck- 
ington took  his  mother's  hint,  and  the  six  couple  were 
soon  in  their  places,  the  baronet  and  his  friend  though  . 
provoked  at  the  niaiioravre,  being  compelled  to  dunce 
— the  first  with  the  eldest— the  last  with  the  second 
Miss  Ford. 

"  I  see  you  are  quite  knocked  tip,  my  dear  Cecil. 
Just  play  this  one  set  of  quadrilles  ;  and  then  you  can 
steal  quietly  out  of  the  room  whilst  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  making  their  bows  ;  and  I  will  facili- 
tate vour  retreat,*'  whispered  Mrs.  Forjl  to  her  poor 
cousin,  who  bowed  her  acquiescence. 

The  set  was  concluded;  and  Cecil  had  just  reach- 
ed the  door,  when  Sir  Thomas  sprang  forward ;  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  lock  as  if  to  open  it,  delaiucd 
her  to  listen  to  his  regrets  at  her  departure. 

"  Do  not  delay  me  now  ;  my  throbbing  head  pleads 
hard  for  rest  ;"'said  Cecil  abruptly. 
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**  I  will  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  keep  you  then ;  only 
promise  to  join  the  party  to-morrow,  let  who  will  en- 
deavour to  gainsay  it." 

"I  cannot  have  poor  Cecil  tormented,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Ford,  whose  movements  had  been  nearly  as 
quick  as  the.  baronet's. 

"  Good  night;"  said  Cecil  availing  herself  of  Mrs. 
Fowl's  interposition  to  leave  the  room. 

"I  count  on  your  presence  to-morrow  ; — in  fnct,  I 
go  not  without  you,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas  follow- 
ing Cecil  across 'the  hall. 

Her  only  reply  was  the  wavttig  him  hack. 

"  I  take  this  as  a  token  of  assent  and  shall  dream  of 
to-morrow's  pleasure"  said  the  baronet,  bowing  a 
last  adieu  and  retracing  his  step's. 

Soon  after  the  guests  departed,  and  tliose  at  home 
*  selon  les  regies*  began  to  comment  on  those  who 
were  gone  !  but  as  those  comments  generally  exhi- 
bited little  wit,  and  less  good  nature,  as  far  as  Cecil 
was  concerned,  -we  shall  only  mention  an  observation 
of  Mra.  Hattou-fi,  who  alone  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
absent  governess. 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  so  struck  at  first  sight  as  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton  with  Miss  Clare.  That  will  be  a 
match  I  can  see ;  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  for  she 
is  a  very  pleasant,  obliging  young  woman." 

"  Depend  upon  it  you  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hatton ;  Sir  Thomas  is  only  amusing  himself  for  the 
moment  A  baronet,  young,  rich,  and  good  looking 
as  he  is,  would  never  choose  a  beggar,  the  daughter 
of  a  ruined  man.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
Cecil  had  not  flirted  so  with  him,  doing  all  she  could 
to  attract  his  attention.  I  hate  to  see  voung  women 
forward,"  exclaimpd  the  vexed  Mrs.  Ford. 

"Time  will  show  who  is  in  the  right,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hatton ;  "  and  you  really  should  not  accuse 
Miss  Clare  of  flirting,  for,  though  very  animated,  her 
manner  was  so  lady-tike  and  even  dignified,  as  to 
command  the  mast  perfect  respect ;  whilst,  instead 
of  seeking  the  baronet's  attentions  he  forced  them  on 
her." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Mrs.  Hatton  ;  you  do  not  know 
Miss  Clare  as  I  do,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ford  with  a  deep 
sigh  and  mysterious  look,  as  if  Cecil's  secret  wicked- 
ness had  caused  her  inconceivable  agony. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  She  is  an  angel !  and  shall  be  mr  wife  within  six 
months,'*  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  \Villerton,  after 
walking  some  time  by  his  friend's  side  in  silence. 

"  Who  is  an  angel  >"  asked  Fitz  El wyn,  roused,  by 
this  unexpected  hurst,  from  a  deep  reverie. 

*'  Who  is  an  angel  ?  who  should  be  an  angel,  but. 
Miss  Clare  }  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  an- 
gelic about  the  Fords  do  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  different  people  have  different 
ideas  'of  angels,"  replied  the  viscount  with  a  quiet 
sarcasm,  which  provoked  his  friend. 

"  Different  ideas  truly  .'  I  marvel  how  yon  could 
behold  such  perfection  with  such  stoical  coldness ;  or 
worse  than  coldness ;  for  you  looked  quite  harsh  and 
fierce  sometimes;  but  it  is  all  a*  well  as  it  is, for  your 
being  my  rival  here  would  neither  please  me*  nor 
Lady  Barbara.  I  repeat  it — Miss  Clare  shall  be  my 
wife  within  six  months." 

"  Indeed  !''  observed  Fitz  Elwyn  in  a  lone  of  irri- 
tating incredulity. 

"  Yes  indeed  !    Why  do  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"Only  because  this  is  the  fifty-fifth  young  lady 
about  whose  perfections  (all  discovered  at  first  or  se- 
cond sight,)  you  have  bored  me,  declaring  that  each 
should  be  your  wile." 

"That  is  a  scandalous  libel,  Fitz  Elwyn,"  exclaim- 
ed the  baronet,  reddening;  at  the  charge.  "  I  never 
said, so  of  more  than  three." 


"  Three— umph !  we  will  count  them  Fairir^Mis* 
Tnnis — Miss  Mitford — Miss — * 

tt  Stop,  stop,  Fitz  Elwyn  ;  do  let  the  girls  alone; 
it  is  not  delicate  to  bring  in  their  names  in  this  way," 
interposed  the  baronet,  conscious  of  the  infirmitv  of 
raving  about  young  ladies  one1  week,  and  being  indif- 
ferent about  them  the  next.  "  All  I  ever  said  before 
was  nonsense  ; — forget  it,  as  1  intend  to  do; — 1  en- 
tertain a  totally  different  feeling  for  Miss  Clam; 
pity,  love,  respect,  and  admiration  all  mingled  to;^- 
ther.  People  may  say  what  they  will  •,  but  there  is 
certainly  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight." 

t(  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  wit ;  vide  Shakspeare,"  ob- 
served the  viscount  drily. 

"  You  may  laugh  as  you  please ;  but  I  say  again— 
Miss  Clare  shall  be  my  wife* 

"  So  you  said  of  Miss  Thelwall." 

"  Psha  !  how  provoking  you  are  !  you  know  th  it 
girl  was  an  arrant  flirt." 

"  You  told  me  she  was  perfection. 

"  I  told  you  nonsense  then  \  but  Miss  Clare  is  a 
totally  different  person." 

"  Does  she  approve  of,  and  share  your  feelmq?  3" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Fitz  ?  *W  W 
makes  you  so  stupid  to  night  ?  As  if  I  could  vei  tur 
on  a  declaration  at  a  first  meeting  to  such  a  girl  •»» 
Cecil  Clare  ?  She  received  my  attentions  as  I  *isV 
ed  ;  and  she  shall  be  mine.  Laugh  as  you  may  ai  tb.* 
suddenness  of  the  passion,  the  happiness  of  my  m].-,:- 
life  is  in  her  keeping ;  1  shall  be  miserable  VitJuut 
her." 

Fitz  Elwyn  neither  laughed  nor  reproved ;  U.: 
walked  on  towards  Kev  Haven  with  a  quicker  st«.-p. 

The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  Sir  Th«»n.:.<, 
again  speaking  abruptly  on  the  only  subject  that  no* 
occupied  his  thoughts. 

"  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to  assist  me  in  winn:j\; 
her,  Fitz  Elwyn." 

*  Pardon  me,  Willerton.  I  hare  neither  tact  nor 
inclination  for  such  an  office.*' 

"  You  need  not  speak  so  sharply;  I  only  Want  ven 
to  keep  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  daughters  a  little  in  pUj, 
to  give,  me  opportunity  for  my  wooing." 

"  A  modest  request  truly  !" 

"I  will  not  say  much  for  its  modesty;  but  I  *c»i!^ 
do  that,  and  far  more  to  pronjote  your  happiness" 

"lam  not  certain  that  this  would  promote  }<*j 
happiness." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  a  rejection,  if  that  is  what  irr 
mean,  my  wooing  has  hitherto  sped  ns  prosfK-roe*}*- 
as  I  could  desire,  and  though  she  may  in  her  pit— 
perity  have  looked  for  a  coronet,  as  some  «*<»•". 
though  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  she  seeros  far  ton  hi.-!«- 
minded  to  wed  for  rank  or  wealth,  a  bloody  hand  ti.-.\ 
content  her  now.    In  fine,  whether  you  aid  me  or  uc: 

■mine  she  shall  be." 

*  Rakalum !  as  the  Turks  say,*  observed  his  frion»l. 
"  Yes, we  shall  see  ?  You  are  too  honourable  torn- 

deavour  to  supplant  me." 

"  Fear  npt  that,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn  haughtily. 

"  If  you  do  not  keep  that  poor  cousin  of  yours  n.or  * 
in  the  hack  ground,  she  will  become  Ladv  Willcif-*., 
and  you  lose  your  governess,"  remarked  Mr.  Fun", 
sinking  into  an  easy  chair,  in  his  wife's  dressing-mi. . 

"  What  can  T  do  f  This  is  the  onlf  day  that  sh<  l-< 
seen  strangers  ;  and  I  could  neither  anticipate  tin  ■  t- 
ing  the  baronet,  or  his  taking  such  a  foolish  fane*,  »•» 
her,  sickly  as  she  looks." 

"  You  may  do  what  you  please;  I  only  warn  wi 
to  do  something.  I  will  not  give  more  than  twcut* 
pounds  a  year  for  a  governess,  that  I  can  tell  you,  •*> 
if  you  cannot  get  one  for  that,  you.  or  the  elder  jrir,«. 
must  teach  the  younger  ones,  for  there  is  no  mnnn 
to  pay  for  their  schooling.  I  want  to  buy  Hilwii  ♦ 
hunter  and  some  of  his  claret,  and  have  no  spurt*  ra»!» 
to  waste  on  teaching  girls  to  squall  and  strum  on  tl.  ■ 
piano.  What  good  does  it  do  ?  Does  it  gW  tin  m 
husbands?  Hundreds  have  been  spent  on  Ann  a».«i 
Susan,  and  yet  they  are  still  Ford*.  They  had  hit- 
ter marry  soon,  or  their  fortunes  may  not  be  fort!*- 
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coming.  Beckington  has  managed  very  well  for  him- 
self with  the  little  money  left  by  his  grandmother,  ami 
*  the  girls  must  take  example  from  him.  I  have  no  of- 
fice now  remember,  and  am  not  going  to  abridge  ray 
comforts  to  buy  them  husbands.  You  must  keep  the 
girl  more  under,  with  that  independent  air  no  one  can 
tuke  her  for  a  governess." 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  and  keep  her  under,  my  dear, 
for  I  cannot." 

"Excuse  me,  my  love,  t  never  meddle  with  gover- 
nesses :  wife  and  children  are  quite,enough  for  me  to 
manage.  I  never  before  knew  you  to  fail  iu  keeping 
a  dependant  under." 

"  Cecil  is  not  a  dependant,  she  has  an  allowance  of 
a  hundred  a  year,  and  were  I  to  strain  the  cord  but  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  tighter  she  would  rebel  and  be  off, 
-which  would  be  a  pity,  for  she  gets  the  children  on 
amazingly.  She  is  so"  much  prettier  and  prouderthan 
I  expected,  that  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having  invited 
her,  but  you  advised,  nay  almost  insisted  on  it." 

"  That  is  right,'  my  dear,  always  lay  the  blame  on 
my  advice,  instead  of  your  own  inefficient  acting.  As 
I  said  before,  you  must  keep  the  girl  under." 

"  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  already  done ;  she  is 
as  proud  as—" 

"  Lucifer !  I  know  that,  my  dear,  but  still  a  clever 
person  might  accomplish  it,  though  she  has  much  of 
jer  father's  indomitable  spirit.  You  must  control  her 
through  that  father;  tell  her  all  the  evil  that  has  been 
or  may  be  said  of  him— convince  her  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  to  pay  his  creditors — rouse  her  pride 
about  being  dependant  on  the  Ash  tons,  who  must  be 
fools* to  make  her  such  an  allowance;  but  first  and 
foremost  prevent  her  from  going  to  Fresh  Water  Bay 
to  morrow,  for  the  baronet  is  so  deeply  smitten  that 
by  playing  her  cards  well,  she  might  hamper  him 
with  an  engagement  before  another  day.  And  now, 
having  given  you  warning  and  advice,  I  leave  you  to 
act  upon  them,"  added  Mr.  Ford,  rising  with  some 
effort  from  his  easy  chair, and  passing  on  into  an  inner 
room.  His  wife  pondered  on  his  words,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  act  her  deliberations. 

Cecil's  strength  was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  reach  her  garret,  where  sinking  on  her  bed  she  lay 
for  some  time  without  moving,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
insensibility.  The  noise  made  by  the  servants  in  re- 
tiring to  their  apartments,  which  were  adjoining  hers, 
roused  her  to  fresh  exertions,  and  faint  and  dizzy  with 
pain  and  exhaustion  she  hastened  to  lay  her  aching 
head  on  the  pillow,  though  hopeless  of  sleep  at  least  for 
hours  to  come.  But  she  should  be  in  silence  and  dark* 
ness,  with  no  unkind  prying  eyes  to  mark  her  agony, 
and  no  unkind  and  bitter  toupee 'to  comment  on  her 
looks  and  words.  Poor  Cecil !  her  quiet  was  to  be 
again  disturbed — silence  and  darkness  w^rc  to  bring 
her  little  peace. 

Her  light  had  not  been  extinguished  many  minutes 
before  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  ere  she  could 
say  come  in,  Mrs.  Ford  had  entered  the  room,  and, 
placing  her  candle  on  the  table  so  that  the  light  fell 
full  on  her  cousin's  face,  seated  herself  in  a  chair  by 
the  bed. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Cecil  starting 
up  in  alarm  at  this  unexpected  and  unwelcome  visit. 

"  Nothing ;  so  do  not  put  yourself  iu  a  fright  with- 
out a  cause.  I  only  thought  that  what  I  have  to  say 
might  be  better  said  to-night,  hoping  to  find  you  still 
up>' 

"  If  it  is  nothing  very  material  I  would  rather  you 
deferred  the  communication  till  to-morrow,  as  the 
throbbing  of  my  temples  will  make  me  dull  of  com- 
prehension, and  I  am  really  in  need  of  rest,"  said 
Cecil,  vexed  at  being  thus  broken  in  on  when  she  had 
hopc*l  the  trials  of  the  day  were  over. 

"  I  think  it  better  to  speak  to  you  to-night,,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Ford  in  that  cold  and  hauehty  tone  from 
which  Cecil  knew  there  was  no  appeal. 

"  It  must  be  as  you  please  then,  madam,  and  I  can 
only  beg  you  to  be  brief." 

u  I  am  no  such  great  talker  that  you  need  dread  a 


long  discourse,  and  it  is  my  commiseration  for  your 
headach  that  brings  me  here  at  this  hour.  I  came  to 
say  that  you  had* better  breakfast  in  bed  to-morrow; 
and  not  get  up  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock." 

"I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  the  indulgence,"  an- 
swered Cecil,  wondering  for  the  instant  at  such  un- 
usual consideration. 

u  I  am  glad  to  see  you  willing  for  once  to  take  my 
advicn,  dear  Cecil,  and  hope  to  find  you  equally  rea- 
sonable on  other  points,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ford  more 
kindly,  a  little- mollified  by  this  ready  acquiescence. 
"  Your  conduct  towards  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  attracted  general  observation, and  caused 
many  comments,  so  many  indeed  that,  setting  aside 
any  consideration  for  the  children's  lessons,  vou  could 
not  with  any  regard  to  delicacy  and  propriety  form 
one  of  the  party  to-morrow ;  your  headach  will  hirnish 
a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  your  absence." 

"  Quite  sufficient,  without  referring  to  your  remarks 
on  my  conduct,  which  I  value  as  they  deserve.  I 
never  intended  tojoip  the  party  to-morrow,  and  shall 
spend  part  of  the  day  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Ashton ; 
requesting  her  to  arrange  for  my  immediate  return. 

"  I  cannot  hear  of  that,  my  dear,  as  your  nearest 
relative,  this  is  your  proper  home,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ford,  after  a  moment's  pause  of  doubt,  rising  to  leave 
the  room  and  thus  preventing  farther  discussion. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  am  resolute  as  to  departing," 
said  Cecil  firmly. 

"  And  what  reason  will  you  assign  for  this  ?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Ford,  colouring  with  anger,  and  with 
difficulty  restraining  its  expression. 

"The  true  one." 

*'  Indeed  J  Will  you  say  that  you  are  resolved  to 
throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  a*wild  young  baronet, 
who  is  only  making  game  of  you,  and  that  I  am  stri- 
ving to  prevent  it. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Ford,  that,  as  you  well  know,  would 
not  be  the  truth.  I  shall  say  that,  finding  myself  an 
unwelcome  guest  at  Oakneld  Villa  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed to  return  to  mv  kind  friends  at  Ashton  Grove." 

"  What  fancy  is  this,  my  dear, that  you  have  got 
into  your  head  /  Is  this  your  gratitude  for  all  my 
kindness  ?" 

"  Kindness,  Mrs.  Ford  !  I  have  seen  none,  and  it 
i9  time  that  we  should  understand  each  other,"  replied 
Cecil,  sitting  upright  in  the  bed,  indignation  nervirig 
her  to  the  painful  explanation  though  her  head  was 
still  aching  violently,  and  her  cheek  nearly  as  white 
as  the  frill  that  partly  shadowed  it.  "  You  invited 
me  hither  as  a  guest  and  relative,  professing  friend- 
ship, but  I  have  met  with  nothing  save  slight  and  in- 
sult. Itistead  of  a  guest  you  would  make  me  a  de- 
pendant, and  convert  your  dearly  loved  cousin  into  a 
drudge  with  all  the  penalties  of  servitude,  and  none 
of  its  alleviations.  .  I  have  taught  your  children  to  ac- 
quit myself  of  the  little  I  owe  you  for  poor  lodging 
and  scanty  food,  but  I  neither  am  nor  will  beyour|jo- 
verness,  as  yoja  have  described  me  to  others.  After 
this  explanation,  the  sooner  we  part  the  more  agree- 
able I  conclude  it  will  be  to  all ;  I  shall  write  to  mor- 
row to  prepare  the  Ashtons  for  my  return,  and  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  procure  me  a  fitting  at- 
tendant for  the  journey  I  will  free  you  from  my  pre- 
sence on  the  succeeding  day." 

For  some  moments  Mrs.  Ford  was  silent  from  sur- 
prise and  rage  at  her  poor  cousin's  audacity.  That 
Cecil  was  no  irresolute  simpleton,  she  had  long  since 
discovered,  but  such  firmness  and  decision  were  be- 
yond her  expectation,  and  very  contrary  to  her  wishes. 
Such  rank  and  open  rebellion  must  be  checked  at  once, 
and  her  anger  overcame  all  scruples  as' to  the  mode 
of  subduing  it. 

"  You  have  favoured  me  with  one  explanation  Miss 
Clare,  and  1  will  return  it  with  another,  and  should 
my  communication  prove  the  most  painful  you  will 
have  none  but  yourself  to  blame.  You  are  a  beggar— 
an  absolute  beggar— living  upon  alms !  Your  father's 
property  will  not  answer  the  claims  of  his  creditors  ; 
and  the  allowance  you  receive  from  the  Ashtous  is 
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wrung  from  them  by  their  pity.  You  are  angry  at 
my  honest  statement,  and  would'  tell  me  that  my 
words  are  false — they  are  true,  and  had  the  Ashton 's 
not  hurried  you  away  from  Liverpool,  you  would  have 
learnt  their  truth  from  the  general  reprobation  of 
your  father's  ostentatious  pride  and  gambling  specu- 
lations, and  your  mother  s  weakness  and  love  of 
luxury. 

"  Say  what  you  will  of  me,  madam,  but  speak  not 
one  word  against  my  beloved  and  respected  parents. 
Show  some  regard  for  the  feelings  of  an  orphan,"  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  Cecil. 

"  It  is  needful  that  you  should  know  the  truth,  and 
I  tell  no  more,"  replied  Mrs.  Ford,  a  little  awed  by  her 
remonstrance  but  still  resolute  in  pursuing  her  unge- 
nerous purpose.  "  Since  you  doubt  iny  word,  peruse 
that  letter,  an  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Ford, inquiring 
into  your  condition  and  prospects.  You  will  there 
find  that  your  father  has  brought  ruin  on  many  who 
have  cause  to  execrate  his  memory." 

The  letter  was  from  an  angry  creditor,  written  in 
an  angry  spirit,  and  Cecil  clasped  her  hands  in  agony 
as  she  read  the  closing  imprecations  on  her  parent. 
There  was  no  date,  and  if  there  had  been,  she  was  in 
no  state  of  mind  to  mark  its  bearing  on  the  subject : 
the  bitter  comments  on  her  own  pride  and  ambition 
even  were  scarcely  noted — she  only  felt — she  only 
comprehended  that  her  father  was  charged  with  dis- 
honesty, and  her  mother  made  a  partner  in  his  crime 
either  from  weakness  or  a  love  of  show.  It  had  in 
fact  been  written  within  a  week  after  Mr.  Clare's 
sudden  decease,  during  the  most  exaggerated  rumors 
of  his  debts  and  speculations,  but  his  child  was  much 
too  agitated  to  consider  that  such  might  be  the  case. 

"  You  are  shockeif,  Cecil,  as  well  you  may  be,"  ob- 
served Mrs. 'Ford  more  kindly,  half  alarmed  at  the 
effects  of  her  communication.  '*  I  should  not  have 
shown  you  this  letter  but  for  your  evident  doubts  of 
my  veracity,  and  the  necessity  for  your  understand- 
ing your  real  situation,'  thatyou  may  justly  appreciate 
my  conduct  and  the  wisdom  of  my  advice.  To  leave 
you  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  and  pity  of  strangers 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  we  considered.it  the 
kindest  plan  to  invite  you  hither  as  a  guest,  and  gra- 
dually lead  you  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  truth, 
at  the  same  time  providing  you  with  a  pleasing  ana 
useful  occupation,  that  should  preclude  any  painful 
feeling  of  dependence.  This  friendly  purpose  your 
own  pride  and  impatience  have  iu  some  manner 
thwarted,  compelling  me  toa  more  abrupt  and  open 
revelation  of  the  truth  than  I  had  intended,  but  the 
blame  of  this  must  rest  on  yourself," 

Mr  .  Ford  paused  for  a  reply,  but  Cecil  was  silent, 
ou\  pressing  her  hand  to  her  head  as  if  she  would  still 
its  aching,  or  that  she  might  more  clearly  comprehend 
what  had  been  said  to  her,  and  her  cousin  continued, 
assuming  a  still  more  friendly  tone  as  she  proceeded. 
"  You  see,  my  dear  Cecil,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
maining a  pensioner  of  the  Ashtons,  *ho,  having  a 
large  family  of  their  own,  cannot  in  justice  continue 
to  allow  you  a  hundred  a  year,  though  their  pity 
might  prompt  the  wish." 

**  I  feel  that,"  replied  Cecil,  in  a  tone  which  must 
have  melted  any  one  but  Mrs.  Ford  aud  her  equally 
selfish  husband. 

**  I  was  sure  that  when  once  informed  of  the  truth, 
your  good  sense  would  lead  you  to  agree  with  me,  my 
dear.  And  now  we  will  end  this  painful  discussion. 
You  have  too  independent  a  spirit  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness — here  you  will  have  a  comfortable  home — 
the  girls,  who  are  much  attached  to  you,  will  improve 
rapidly  under  your  tuitintii— and  you  are  certain  of  re- 
ceiving every  kindness  from  me  and  mine.  So  good 
night,  love,  forget  all  that  has  passed — sleep  soundly, 
and  I  will  send  up  your  breakfast  in  the  raoruiug." 

So  saying  .Mrs.  Ford  would  have  kissed  her  poor 
cousin,  but  Cecil  drew  back  from  the  Judas  salute, 
her  indignation  supplying  the  words  that  had  before 
been  checked,  from  the  shock  caused  by  the  perusal 
of  that  distressing  letter. 


"  No,  madam,  I  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ; 
but  neither  will  I  remain  beneath  the  roof  of  one,  who 
could  so  outrage  an  orphan's  affection  for  her  lo-t 
parents.  The  Ashtons  will  procure  me  the  situation 
of  governess  in  6ome  other  family." 

fc  Beware,  Cecil,  how  you  brin&  suspicion  on  your 
own  fair  fame;  and  the  fame  of  your  mother,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Ford  relapsing  into  her  former  anprr. 
|*The  world  is  already  busy  with  its  hundred  touj^ie* 
inquiring  why  Mr.  Ashton,  who  is  no  relation,  sh<*.M 
have  been  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  Mrs.  Chrv, 
and  her  daughter  committed  to  his  charge;  whilst 
gossips  whisper,  that  Cecil  Clare — the  orphan  —  the 
beggar — the  child  of  a  dishonoured  father — hes  suffi- 
cient cunning  to  redeem  her  fallen  fortunes  by  a  union 
with  the  heir  of  Ashton  Grove.  As  your  nearest  rt- 
lali.ve,  it  is  alike  my  duty  and  my  inclination^  to  [»iv- 
veiit  auy  scandal  resting  on  your  mother." 

lt  I  will  not  thank  you  for  this  care,  madam,  slnt-«* 
it  is  neither  needed  nor  felt.  My  mother's  fame  i<* 
above  the  breath  of  malice;  and  there  can  be  nothii  ,£ 
strange  in  confiding  her  unprotected  daughter  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  father's  ward,  the  companion  or 
her  childhood.  As  for  seeking  a  union  wkh  the  heir 
of  Ashton  Grove,  that  is  a  charge  beneath  considera- 
tion ;  no  one  but  yourself  would  entertain  such  a  <*i^- 
picion.  And  now,  if  you  please,  let  this  painful  dis- 
cussion end  as  you  proposed;  for  I  am  ill  tibie  to 
endure  a  prolonged  conversation." 

"  Show  not  so  much  pride  and  obstinacy,  Ceeil ;  i» 
is  highly  dangerous  for  a  young  and  unprotected  It- 
male  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which,  I  »ra 
sorry  to  say,  you  seem  inclined  to  do  in  more  th.»n 
one  instance.  The  general  voice  proclaims  that  As- 
tern Grove  is  no  fitting  abode  for  you ;  accept  there- 
fore the  librae  which  once  again  I  offer  you." 

"No,  no:  I  cannot  stay  here,"  exclaimed  Cecil, 
with  a  wild n ess  that  alarmed  her  cousin. 

*'  Compose  yourself,  ray  dear ;  at  least  make  no  de- 
cision—take  no  step  till  after  to-morrow— you  art*  not 
in  a  state  to  judge  wisely  now.  Should  your  uMk* 
remain  the  same  a  day  or  two  hence  I  will  do  w\ 
utmost  to  procure  you  a  comfortable  situation." 

"  So  let  it  rest  then,"  said  Cecil,  ready  to  eonsert 
to  almost  any  thing  that  would  free  her  from  the  ptt- 
sence  of  her  unfeeling  relative. 

"Good  night  then  once  more,  dear  Cecil ;  you  only 
require  time  and  reflection  to  judge  aud  acteonvc?- 
ly,"  observed  Mrs.  Ford,  leaving  the  room  with.»!t 
waiting  for  a  reply,  and  without  again  offering  a  L^s 
to  her  high  spirited  governess. 

"  She  will  be  hard  to  manage  and  never  submit  to 
my  commands  I  fear.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
yield  the  point,  and  let  her  go  at  once ;  but  I  doubr  if 
Sir  Thomas  Willerton  would  come,  save  for  the  hnj** 
of  seeing  her,  so  she  must  remain  as  a  lure  for  son.*- 
■  jtlays  at  least,  and  yet  be  kept  out  of  his  way,  uhuh 
last  she  would  have  roe  believe  is  her  own  wish.  I 
am  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived  ;  but  1  could  rule  ten 
others  better  than  this  beggar,  whose  pride  is  as  gn  i! 
as  before  her  fall,  speaking  and  looking  as  though  sh* 
were  more  than  my  equal,"  said  Mrs.  Ford  to  hr«* 
husband, 'on  rejoining  him  after  her  interview  with 
Cecil,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  must  manage  all  that  as  you  best  ran.  mi 
dear;  only  don't  tcaze  me  with  your  cousin *s  i:u- 
truins ;  for  I  am  very  sleepy.  By  the  bye,  I  wish  mh 
would  speak  to  the  cook  about  that  veal-pie  we  h  •<! 
to-day.  1  like  things  more  highly  seasoned.  $!:•• 
does  not  take  as  much  pains  as  she  did  at  first ;  :i<  I 
that  is  the  way  with  them  all.  I  wish  we  had  Tjr- 
rella  cook ;  she  U  a  capital  hand  !*' 

"  And  capital  wages,  too,  Mr.  Ford.  Sixty  guin^«. 
a  year ! — and  yet  you  canuot  afford  a  governess  foi 
your  daughters." 

"What  is  the  use  of  the  girls  squalling  and  strum- 
ming ?  Men  think  much  more  of  a  good  dinner,  tk  - 
penu  upon  it ;  so  mind  you  speak  to  the  cook,"  rvpli*  d 
Mr.  Ford,  settling  himself  for  sleep  as  he  cauchnhd. 

Cecil  listened  with  haggard  features  and  glaring  e  *  »• 
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till  she  could  no  longer  hear  the1  fall  of  Mrs.  Ford's 
slippered  foot  on  the  creaking  staircase ;  then  certain 
that  she  was  once  more  alone,  she  sank  back  on  the 
pillow,  looking  more  like  a  marble  statue  than  a  liv- 
ing, feeling  woman. .  Her  head  ached  as  before— no 
tears  relieved  her  bitter  agony  ;  and  that  hateful  let- 
ter with  her  cousin's  triumphant  look  was  ever  before 
her  eyes,  and  ever  uppermost  in  her  bewildered 
mind.  Was  it  true  what  that  man  had  written  ? — 
Was  it  true  what  her  cousin  had  said  ?  Was  her 
father  branded  with  dishonour  ?  Had  he  brought  ruin 
on  many,  by  frauflulent  and  unholy  gambling  ?  Did 
the  world  really  whisper  scandal  of  her  mother  on 
account  of  her  sojourn  at  Ashton  Grove  }  And  must 
she  leave  the  only  friends  to  whom  she  could  look  for 
shelter  ?  She  tried  to  weigh  each  circumstance  fair- 
ly, though  her  throbbing  temples  and  stricken  heart 
made  this  no  easy  task.  It  was  beyond  her  power — 
the  shock  had  been  too  great  for  thought — her  head 
was  bewildered — she  felt  intensely,  but  she  could  not 
argue  clearly — a  heavy  weight  seemed  pressing  on  her 
chest — she  breathed  with  difficulty,  whilst  gibbering 
forms  flittered  before  ller  face.  She  rose,  and  throw- 
ing on  her  dressing  gown  sat  at  the  window  with  her 
forehead  resting  on  the  sill.  The  stars  shone  bright 
iii  the  tranquil  sky ;  and  the  murmur  of  the  tide  came 
up  from  the  dark  blue  sea ;  but  that  murmur  soothed 
her  not  as  it  had  done  on  the  first  night  of  her  arrival ; 
its  hoarse  monotonous  whisper  chafed  her  troubled 
spirit;  and  she  put  her  hands  to  her  ears  to  shut  out 
the  sound ;  its  regularity  seemed  a  reproach  to  her 
restlessness.  How  differently  do  we  judge  of  sounds 
and  sights  according  to  our  own  varying  feelings  ! 

After  a  while  she  grew  more  composed — more  ca- 
pablexif  thought  and  reflection ;  and  the  future  gradu- 
ally opened  on  her  view.  There  might  be — there 
probably  was  some  truth  in  what  Mrs.  Ford  had  said 
— but  there  was  doubtless  also  considerable  exaggera- 
tion, if  not  invention  to  gratify  that  lady's  anger,  and 
turn  Cecil  to  her  purpose.  Those  who  had  suffered 
from  her  father's  losses,  might,  in  their  vexation  say 
bitter  things  against  the  unintentional  cause  of  that 
suffering,  which  her  hasty  departure  from  Liverpool 
had  saved  her  the  pain  of  hearing;  but  she  would  not 
believe  without  further  proof  that  the  offered  kind- 
ness of  the  A sli tons,  and  her  acceptance  of  it,  would 
make  herself  or  her  mother,  the  subject  of  malicious 
'remarks:  and  her  own  conscience  acquitted  her  of 
any  attempt  to  win  the  affection  of  the  heir.  Still  to 
remain  there  as  a  dependant  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  she  had  talents,  accomplishments,  and  she  would 
exert  th'-m  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  but  not  at  Oakfield 
Villa — she  would  leave  that  as  soon  as  she  could,  and 
if  possible  not  return  to  Ashton  Grove.  But  how  to 
avoid  one  of  these  alternatives,  at  least  for  a  time,  was 
beyond  her  power  to  devise ;  so  she  put  off  the  con- 
sideration till  the  morrow,  having  engaged  to  take  no 
step  in  furtherance  of  her  plans,  till  she  had  again 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Ford.  She  was  ill,  very  ill, and  might 
wit  live  long ;  and  she  should  leave  "none  to  mourn 
her  but  the,  Ashton 9 ;  and  they  would  soon  forget  her. 

She  was  not  aware  of  the  time  she  had  sat  at  the 
window  with  her  head  bowed,  and  her  eyes  closed 
but  not  in  sleep;  and  when  she  looked  up  the  stars 
had  left  the  sky  ;  and  the  morning  light  was  waxing 
fuller  and  fuller  every 'moment,  for  it  was  nearly  mid- 
summer, and  the  nights  were  short.  She  looked  to 
the  east  where  the  golden  sun  was  rising  rapidly 
above  the  horizon.  Its  beauty  pained  her.  1  here 
was  no  joyous  dawn  for  her — her  sun  had  set  forever, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  was  coming  on.  She  look- 
ed towards  Alum  Bay :  she  gazed  on  the  cliffs  up 
which  she  had  climbed  on  the  preceding  day— on  the 
spot  from  whence  she  had  watched  the  approach  of 
the  Miranda — where  she  hail  stood  when  introduced 
to  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn  and  Sir  Thomas  Willerton— a 
sunbeam  shot  across  it  as  she  gazed,  throwing  it  out 
into  picturesque  relief— tear  after  tear  rolled  Unheed- 
ed down  her  pallid  cheeks— one  fell  on  the  hand  that 
rested  in  her  lap.    She  started,  looked  down  at  the 


glistening  tear,  then  up  again  at  that  bright  point; 
but  the  sunbeam  was  gone,  and  it  was  no  brighter 
than  the  cliffs  around — she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  her  choking  sobs  bespoke  her  agony.  Still 
that  weeping  was  a  relief,  it  cooled  her  burning  brow 
— it  relieved  her  maddening  brain,  and  gradually  those 
sobs  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  she  began*  to  be 
conscious  of  the  dullness  of  the  morning  air. 

"Without  another  glance  towards  Alum  Bay,  she 
drew  the  window  curtain  close, sighing  as  she  did  so; 
then  seeking  her  bed  and  turning  away  from  the 
light,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  repose  of  which  she 
stood  so  much  in  need.  It  was  some  time  before  it 
aune,  but  when  it  did  it  was.heavy,  so  heavy  that  she 
heard  none  of  the  banging  of  doors,  which  had  before 
disturbed  her  morning's  slumbers,  and  was  not  even 
aware  of  Lotty's  coming  into  her  room  to  bring  her 
breakfast. 

The  whole  of  the  party  were  to  have  assembled  at 
Key  Haven  by  half  past  ten ;  but  long  before  that 
time  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn 
were  at  the  gate,  leading  to  Oakfield  Villa ;  and  Lot- 
ty,  who  was  playing  in  the  garden,  immediately  ran 
towards  them. 

"How  is  Miss  Clare  ?"  asked  the  baronet  eagerly. 

"Dear  Cecil  is  fast  asleep:  I  have  been  into  her 
room  twice,  and  yet  she  did  not  wake,  and  she  is  look- 
ing so  white  !  just  like  the  sheet,  and  breathing  so 
heavily !" 

u  The  fatigue  of  yesterday  was  too  much  for  her ; 
she  must  have  advice,"  observed  Sir  Thomas  anxious- 
ly, whilst  the  viscount  stooped  to  pick  a  flower. 

"  Mamma  says  her  sleeping  so  soundly  is  a  good 
thing,  and  that  she  will  get  up  quite  well,  and  1  will 
be  sure  and  tell  her  how  kindly  you  asked  after  her,'* 
said  l^otty  looking  arch. 

"Then  she  could  not  have  gone,  had  we  been  go- 
ing,,>  observed  the  baronet  colouring  slightly. 

">Jo:  she  told  mamma  last  night  that  she  should 
not  go ;  but  all  the  others  wilt  be  ready  in  a  minute, 
except  me,  and  1  shall  stay  to  nurse  dear  Cecil." 

"You  are  a  gbod,kind  little  creature,"  cried  Sir 
Thomas,  looking  very  much  as  if  he  would  have 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms  and  hugged  her,  if  she  had 
not  been  quite  so  fat.  "You  will  lose  nothing  by 
your  kindness,  since  the  party  must  be  deferred— 
positively  deferred — must  it  not,  Fitz  Elwyn  ?* 

"  Undoubtedly:"  replied  the  viscount  with  a  wreath- 
ing of  the  lips,  that  was  a  smile,  yet  not  a  smile.  If 
it  meant  to  mock  his  friend,  it  appeared  still  more  to 
mock  himself./ 

"Good  morning,  my  lord.  Good  morning,  Sir 
Thomas.  You  are  early,  but  we  shall  be  ready  for 
you  in  no  time.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and 
fetch  us,"  began  Mrs.  Fowl,  advancing  to  meet  the 
gentlemen,  fearful  that  Lotty  might  say  what  she 
would  wish  unsaid. 

"  1  am  very  sorry :  but  I  am  come  to  announce  that 
the  party  mtfsAe  put  off,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  Wil- 
lerton ;  "the  wind  is  veering  about,  the  sky  growing 
wilder  every  instant,  and  my  best  seamen  predict  a 
day  the  very  reverse  of  what  one  would  desire  for  a 
water  excursion." 

"  Boatmen  are  always  timid :  and  our  glass  stands 
so  high,  that  I  should  feel  no  fear  in  venturing,"  said 
Mrs.  Ford,  who,  having  secured  Cecil's  absence,  was 
resolved  if  possible  not  to  be  baulked  of  the  party, 
which  she  anticipated  would  give  her  daughters  a 
chance  of  achieving  titles. 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  I  assure  you,  Mw. ' 
Ford.  Watson  is  not  at  all  timid,  and  s«Jys  it  will  be 
impossible  to  take  ladies  on  boaitl  to-day,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas  resolutely,  Cecil's  illness  settling  the 
point,  which  had  before  been  doubtful,  and  which  was 
to  have  been  referred  to  her. 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  daughters  declare 
that  they  were  no  cowards  and  should  not  fear  to 
Venture,  the  baronet  stood  firm,  couching  his  refusal 
to  take  them  in  such  flattering  terms  as  could  not  of- 
fend j  and  Fitz  Elwyn,  proving  as  immoveable,  the 
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party  was  at  length  given  up;  Sir  Thomas  laughingly 
proposing  that  as  a  compensation,  he  should  stay  with 
them  on  land,  instead  of  their  going  with  him  on  the 
water,  a  proposition  joyfully  acceded  to,  and  in  which 
the  yiscount  was  considered  to  be  included,  though  he 
had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  question. 

Light  showers  witk  a  brisk  wind  proving  the  truth 
of  Watson's  predictions,  the  Fords  submitted  to  the 
disappointment  with  a  better  grace,  and  dkl  their  best 
to  amqse  their  guests ;  but  the  baronet  could  not  help 
an  occasional  yawn,  as  he  made  a  show  of  listening  to 
Susan's  unmeaning  prattle,  but  ever  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out  towards  the  doors  though  no  Cecil  made  her 
appearance  ^  whilst  Fitz  Elwyn,  heartily  weary  of 
Miss  Ford's  silliness,  challenged  Mr.  Hattcm  to  a 
game  of  chess. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Emma  Ashton 
in  alarm,  as  Robert  burst  into  the  room  where  she 
was  sitting  at  work,  throwing  back  the  door  behind 
him  with  a  violence  that  shook  the  house. 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  to  Edward  ?"  question- 
ed his  mother,  starting  up,  and  thereby  causing  her- 
self considerable  pain,  having  lately  sprained  her 
ankle  and  in  consequence  been  confined  to  the  house. 

"No;"  answered  Robert,  flinging  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  fanning  himself  violently  with  his  hat 

"  Then  Charles  and  Sarah  hare  met  with  some  ac- 
cident.* 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  mother ;  yoar  children  are  all 
as  well  though  they  were  annuitants,  and  those  never 
die,"  replied  Robert  impatiently. 

"  Then  what  is  the  matter,  for  von  are  so  very  odd 
there  is  no  making  any'thing  out  ?" 

"  I  am  in  a  rage,  ray  dear  mother,  that  is  all ;  a 
grand,  heroical,  towering  rage." 

"  What  I  Purcell's  pigs  have  been  in  the  turnip 
field  again,  I  suppose ; — that  comes  of  my  being  con- 
fined to  the  house." 

"  Hang  Purcell,'  and  his  pigs,  and  the  turnips  too. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  should  be  in  a  rage  if  all  the 
turnip  fields  in  the  world  were  eaten  up,  or  trodden 
down  ?"  exclaimed  her  son  in  high  irritation. 

"  For  shame,  Robert,  to  speak  so  rashly.  What 
would  the  poor  sheep  do  in  the  winter,  if  there  were 
no  turnips  ?"  remarked  Mrs.  Ashton  reprovingly, 
whilst  her  husband  looked  up  from  his  book,  wonder- 
ing at  such  a  superabundance  of  energy ;  and  then 
resumed  his  reading,  never  considering  that  to,  his 
indolence  might  be  attributed  many  of  his  children's 
faults. 

If  Mrs.  Ashton  was  fidgety  and  fussy  from  an  over 
supply  of  activity,  Mr.  Ashton  was  remiss  in  his  so- 
cial and  pafernai  duties  from  natural  indolence,  and 
an  increasing  dread  of  exertion.  He  never  said  an 
unkind  word  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  never  reproved  his 
children  for  disrespect  to  their  mother,  to  whom, 
however,  they  were  all  really  much  attached. 

"  What  has  made  you  so  angry  then  ?  Has  Flin- 
ter  ? — " 

"  No,  no ;  Flinter  and  Purcell 's  pigs  seem  vos  betes 
noires.  I  am  in  a  rage  about  Cecil  Clare.  Those 
wretches  of  cousins  have  degraded  her  into  a  gover- 
ness to  their  stupid,  ignorant,  troublesome  children, 
telling  every  one  that  her  father  was  a  great  rogue ; 
anil  she  a  beggar ;  and  then  boasting  of  their  charity 
and  kindness  in  afTording  her  a  garret  to  sleep  in — 
the  cornei  of  a  dull  school-room  to  sit  in — with  .bread 
and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  hashed  mut- 
ton for  dinner." 

"Impossible!  Who  told  you  this?  Is  it  really 
true  } — Poor  Cecil !— I  do  not  wonder  at  your  being 
in  such  a  rage  P'-^jried  all  his  hearers,  their  different 
remarks  mingling  strangely  together. 


"  It  is  true ;  for  I  had  it  from  Skinner,  who  is  ju«t 
come  from  the  neighbourhood ;  and  met  the  Fonh 
at  dinner.  It  was  as  much  aa  I  could  help  quarrel- 
ling with  the  fellow,  when  he  added  with  a  sneering 
laugh,  that  it  would  do  her  good — bring  down  her 
pride." 

"I  never  liked  Mr.  Skinner;  and  shall 'detest  him 
now,"  cried  the  warm  hearted  Emma.  "I  »m 
afraid  dear  Cecil  was  not  happy  from  her  letters ;  but 
she  never  hinted  a  word  of  this." 

"  Why  did  not  she  come  hack  the  moment  she 
found  herself  uncomfortable?"  said  Mrs.  Ashton. 
"  She  knows  we  should  all  be  delighted  to  have  her 
here  again." 

'*  Cecil  Clare  is  one  who  would  rather  hear  or  con- 
quer than  complain;  and  if  that  wretch  of  a  wonun 
put  it  into  her  head  that  she  wilt  inherit  nothing  fn rm 
her  father,  ten  to  one  but  she  has  some  faney  that  it 
would  be  mean  and  indelicate  to  return  to  us,  and  tlmt 
she  is  called  on  to  work  for  her  living ;  I  never  ku-rw 
a  more  independent  spirit." 

"  Poor  child,  I  hope  she  has  no  fancies  of  that  sort ; 
she  should  know  us  better ;  and  understand  how  ninth 
we  all  love  her.  But  what  is  to  he  done  '  I  wo^l  I 
go  to  her  immediately,  hut  Mr.  Larkins  forbids  my 
moving,  I  can  write  at  any  rate,  and  entreat  her  to 
comeback,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton. 

•*  Would  it  not  be  better,  sir,  if  you  went  down  to 
Milford  having  been  appointed  her  guardian  by  Mrs. 
Clare? — She  might  resist  a  letter,"  observe*!  RoU -rt, 
addressing  his  father  whose  book  had  fallen  from  his 
hand,  at  his  son's  announcement. 

"  I  was  just  thiuking  ofrthat,  Robert,"  replied  Mr. 
Ashton. 

"  Then  shall  I  order  the  carriage  at  once,  *:r ' 
And  I  can  go  too  and  save  vou  the  trouble  of  pav  in?  the 
postboys  and  people.  We  can  stop  at  DgrchtMrr 
coming  back,  and  see  Black  wall  on  the  business  In 
wrote  about  a  fortnight  since.  You  should  not  p<n  t»ff 
the  journey, for  Skinner  tells  me  that  Cecil  is  looking 
dreadfully  ill." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  put  it  off  and  shall  be  ren^r  in 
half  an  hour.  There  has  never  been  any  delay  uht  it 
Cecil's  welfare  was  concerned,"  replied  Mr.  A  shun. 
considering  his  son's  words  as  intended  to  comrv  :i 
reproach  for  his  usual  dilatorinesa. 

"  No,  sir,  there  never  has.  I  wish  yon  showed  « 
much  energy  in  your  own  concerns!"  observed  H«v 
bert  frankly,  yet  respectfully.  "Mr.  Black  wall  tu* 
been  waiting  an  answer  for  some  davs ;  *aral  his  int.  r- 
est  may  procure  a  commission  for  Charles." 

"  You  are  so  quick'  yourself,  ltobert,  that  you  tloi.k 
every  one  else  is  slow.  Order  the  carriage  ;  we  c/i 
go  one  or  two  stages  before  dark." 

"I  will  scrawl  a  few  lines  to  Cecil,  and  scold  h*-* 
for  not  writing  to  say  that  she  was  miserable/'  ciioi 
Emma.  , 

u  And  tell  her  from  me,  that  I  will  not  hear  of  btf 
staying  away  any  longer,"  added  Mrs.  Ashton. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has  had  a  great  deal  to  end'  r> 
from  the  Fords,  and  is  much  worse  than  when  •li«* 
went ;  so  we  must  pet  her  the  more,"  observed  U  »- 
bert  as  he  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  of  the  day  after  the  exenr* 
sion  to  Alum  Bay,  that  the  Ash  ton's  arrived  at  Oil- 
field Villa;  and  heard  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  ■• 
Miss  Clare  was  at  .home,  that  the  servant  would  ^ 
and  see. 

Encountering  his  mistress  in  the  hall  the  man  re- 
peated Mr.  Ashton 's  message,  and  received  div- 
tions  to  show  the  visitors  into  the  dnfcwaig^r<«»n. 
and  say  that  Miss  Clare  would  join  them  in. me- 
diately. 

No  guests  coold  at  that  moment  have  been  nv~ 
unwelcome  to  Mrs.  Ford,  who  had  just  been  plan  .; 
the  bland  to  the  lately  risen  Cecil  \  inquiring  alter  h- 
headach — offering  her  delicacies  to  tempt  her  appe- 
tite— and  doing  her  utmost,  without  absolutely  n  t"  r- 
ring  to  the  subject,  to  induce  her  to  remain  a«  hi  r 
governess.    This  unexpected  visit,  though  she  n^tr 
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guessed  Hs  determined  purpose,  threatened  ill  for  her 
plan ;  bat  if  she  could  prevent  the  Ashtons  from  see* 
iug  her  cousin,  wive  in  her  presence,  all  might  go 
right ;  and  henoe  her  order  for  their  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room,  whither  she  hastened,  over- 
powering them  with  the  cordiality  of  ner  reception. 

The  weather  having  cleared  a  htlle  her  titled  beaux 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  party  had  set  off  to  walk 
till  dinner,  Mrs.  Hatton  alone  being  left  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, whose  penetration  never  alarmed  her 
friends.  To  prevent  Cecil's  having  any  private  conr 
versation  with  the  Ashtons,  ami  to  get  rid  of  them 
before  the  return  of  the  walkers,  so  that  the  baronet 
might  not  increase  his  penchant  by  a  second  interview, 
was  Mi's.  Ford's  determination ;  but  Mrs.  Ford  with 
all  her  diplomatic  skill,  and  honeyed  politeness  was  not 
omnipotent;  rain  would  come,  when  she  did  not  de- 
sire it — and  lovers  seek  their  lady  loves  despite  her 
scheming. 

In  .vain  did  she  endeavour  to  make  herself  very 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Ashton  and  his  son.  The  former 
said  little,  but  looked  with  eVident  anxiety  at  Cecil's 
pallid  cheeks,  and  heavy  eyes ;  whilst  the  latter  so 
completely  mystified  his*  hostess  with  his  eccentric 
manner — now^lunt — now  complimentary,  that,  like 
his  mother,  she  could  make  nothing  ot  him.  But 
these  were  minor  evils;  the  whole  day  was  to  be 
*«  one  link  of  contraries."  She  had  not  enacted  the 
part  of  the  fascinating  hostess  half  an  hour,  scarcely 
letting  Cecil  put  in  a  word,  when  a  heavy  rain  patter- 
ed against  the  glass;  and  the  whole  walking  party 
were  seen  running  towards  the  house  for  shelter. 

Mrs.  Ford  started  np  to  prevent  their  entering  the 
drawing-room  ;  but  before  she  could  reach  the  door 
it  was  thrown  open  by  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  who, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cecil  through  the  window, 
advanced  to  greet  her  with  an  empres»ement>  that  left 
his  high  regard  no  matter  of  debate. 

«  You  cannot  think  how  anxiously  I  have  been  hop- 
ing to  see  you,"  he  began,  taking  her  hand  heedless 
or  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  others.  "  I  ceased 
to  regret  the  change  of  the  weather,  when  I  found 
that  you  could  not  join  the  party.  But  is  your  head- 
ach  really  better,  as  Lotty  assured  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  much  better ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
vour  obliging  inquiries,"  answered  Cecil  with  some 
little  confusion,  feeling  that  more  than  one  pair  of 
eyes  was  on  her,  for  though  she  could  not  fail  to  be 
touched  by  his  friendly  interest,  she  shrank  from  at- 
tracting observation.  Others  had  by  this  time  enter- 
ed the  room,  langhing  at  the  sprinkling,  and  breath- 
less with  the  run.  Mrs.  Ford  felt  herself  compelled 
to  introduce  her  son  to  the  Ashtons;  and  then  she 
did  the  like  with  her  daughters  and  guests,  in  the 
hope  of  separating  Sir  Thomas  from  her  cousin's 
side ;  but  introduce  and  fidget  as  she  would,  there  he 
still  was,  and  would  remain,  every  look,  every  word 
proclaiming  his  admiration,  though  Cecil  did  all  she 
could  to  check  this  open  show  of  regard,  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  talk  with  Mr.  Ashton,  who,  as  she 
might  have  known,  from  her  long  sojourn  in  his 
house,  had  no  talent  for  keeping  up  a  conversation. 

"  Good  morning  !  I  hope  you  are  better ;"  was  all 
that  Fitz  Elwyn  addressed  to  Cecil  amid  the  bustle  of 
the  general  introduction;  and  " thank  you— much 
better,"  was  her  sole  reply ;  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  the  question  and  answer,  brief  as 
they  were,  which  riveted  the  attention  of  Robert 
Ashton  for  the  moment,  the  next  ho  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Beckington  Ford's  studied  politeness, 
that  young  gentleman  having  resolved  to  make  him- 
self especially  agreeable  in  the  hope  of  thus  obtain- 
ing an  introduction  to  his  friend  Lord  Edward  Lister, 
who  had  capital  grouse  shooting  on  his  estate  in  the 
north. 

There  was  no  accounting  for  Robert's  moods,  or 
guessing  what  his  conduct  would  bo  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. His  bows  to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  his 
friend  when  introduced  had  been  cold  anil  formal  in 
the  extreme,  yet  be  readily  conversed  with  the  igno- 


rant fawning  Beckington  Ford.  *  He  had  fail  reward. 
In  spite  of  his  mother's  frown  which  was  outweighed 
by  the  prospect  of  grouse  shooting,  Mr.  Beokington 
Ford  invited  the  Ashtons  to  stay  to  dinner,  an  invita- 
tion which  was  promptly  accepted  by  Robert  for  him- 
self and  father.  The  entrance  of  Mr.  Hatton  and  - 
his  host  caused  a  fresh  uprising  and  introduction  ; 
but  still  through  all,  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  retained 
his  station  by  Cecil,  till  the  ladies  retired  to  dress ; 
nor  could  Mrs.  Ford's  manoeuvres  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing a  seat  beside  her  at  .the  dinner  table,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  she  was  o*ly  half  reconciled,  by  hav- 
ing secured  Fitz  Elwyn  as  a  neighbour  for  her  eldest 
daughter,  since  even  her  vehement  wishes  could  not 
bl'md  her  to  the  fact  that  his  lordship  took  no  great 
delight  in  her  society,  and  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  conversation  of  his  friend  and  Cecil. 

"  My  father  wishes  to  speak  with  you  alone — 
where  "shall  we  find  you  ?"  whispered  Robert  to  Miss 
Clare  as  she  was  following  the  other  ladies  out  of  the 
dining-room. 

"In  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  leading 
from  the  hall,"  replied  Cecil  in  the  same  Tow  voice. 

"  And  when  •»" 

"  As  soon  as  you  please." 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear,  and  hope,  and 
joy,  and  sorrow,  that  Cecil  sat  in  that  dull,  dark 
school  -room ,  waiting  for  the  Ashtons.  W  hat  did  they 
wish  to  say  to  her  in  private  ?  and  what  should  she 
say  to  them  in  return  ?  It  would  have  been  less  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  tn  have  explained  her  intention 
of  seeking  another  home  by  letter,  than  viva  voce  ; 
but  now  that  they  had  come,  all  must  be  stated. 

Had  she  positively  decided  on  not  returning  to 
Ashton  Grove  ?  This  might  depend  on  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  her  cousin's  statement.  She  was  still 
undecided  how  to  act  when  the  Ashtons  joined  her. 

"  Is  this  the  school-room  ?"  demanded  Robert, 
glancing  round  the  cheerless  apartment  with  a  flash- 
ing eve. 

"  Yes.    JIow  did  you  know  it  ?"        t 

"  I  guess  and  know  even*  thing,  Miss  Clare — so 
take  care  !"  he  replied  with  a  penetrating  look,  which 
caused  her  to  colour  slightly.  "I  wish  I  had  the 
sch<x)Hng  of  Mrs.  Ford  here  for  a  week ; — nav  I 
would  enact  the  tntor  to  that  selfish  gourmand  her 
husband;  and  that  empty,  self-sufficient  coxcomb  her 
son;  and  you  should  be  under  tutor— yet  no,  yoa 
would-be  too  merciful." 

"  What  can  induce  yon  to  desire  such  an  office. — 
For  my  part,  I  must  decline  being  tutor  to  any  of  the 
three,  having  no  taste  for  martyrdom,"  replied  Cecil, 
smiling  at  his  odd  fancy. 

"Then  why  do  you  undertake  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  their  stupid,  impertinent  girls  ?"  he  demand- 
ed bluntly. 

"  Lotty  is  a  dear,  warm-hearted,  good-tempered 
child,"  said  Cecil,  avoiding  a  direct  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion. * 

"  A  rose  unique,  grafted  by  mistake  on  a  bramble," 
he  observed  contemptuously!  ••  But  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question. ' 

"  You  are  too  abrupt,  Robert,"  said  Mr.  Ashton, 
taking  Cecil's  hand  aa'Tie  sat  beside  her,  and  speaking 
with  the  earnest  affection  of  a  parent.  "  You  were 
confided  to  my  care  by  your  dying  mother— you  had 
a  home  at  Ashton  Grove—l  hoped  a  happy  one — why 
then  have  you  become  your  cousin's  governess f" 

"I  am  not  Mrs.  Ford's  governess;  and  have  ex- 
pressly told  her  that  I  will  never  become  so.  'No  home 
could  he  happier  than  Ashton  Grove ;  and  I  shall  ever 
be  most  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  all  its  inmates — 
and  yet—" 

M  And  yet  what  ?"  questioned  Robert  impatiently, 
finding  that  she  hesitated. 

"And  yet — there  are  circumstances  which  may- 
nay  I  fear  must  compel  me  to  seek  some  other  shel- 
ter." 

*  No  such  thing  f  no  circumstances  can  require 
that— and  we  eannot  do  without  you.  Here  it  a  letter 
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to  this  effect  from  Emma,  with  a  message  to  the 
same  purport  from  my  mother ;  and  positively  you 
return  wilh  us  to-morrow.  We  only  came  to  escort 
you  back  to  Ashton  Grove,  and  should  not  dare  to 
show  our  faces  there  without  you." 

?'  Did  you  really  come  all  this  way  only  to  take  me 
hack  ?"  asked  the  grateful,  wondering  girl,  glancing 
from  Robert  to  his  father. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Cecil;  and  at  an  hour's  notice  too. 
Robert  brought  such  a  sad  account  of  your  health 
haying  suffered  from  Mrs.  Ford's  un  cousinly  treat- 
ment," replied  Mr.  Aslslort.  "  You  are  certainly 
looking  very  ill ;  and  I  hope  no  obtacle  exists  to  your 
returning  with  us  to-morrow;  or,  at  the  latest,  the 
succeeding  clay." 

"  I  am  grateful — most  grateful  for  all  this  kindness," 
said  Cecil  with  a  faltering  voice,  pressing  Mr.  Ash- 
ton's  hand  to  her  lips;  but  when  you  have  heard 
what  I  have  to  say,  you  may  not  urge  my  return  so 
strongly." 

"  1  understand.  You  can  not  possibly  go  till  you 
have  seen  Fresh  Water  Bay,  and  the  New  Forest, 
and  all  the  other  lions  of  the  neighbourhood,  exhibit- 
ed by  that  inimitable  liouiser  Sir  Thomas  Willerton, 
and  his  stately  friend  the  Viscount  Fitz  Elwyn.  You 
must  sail  in  the  Miranda — you  must  recline  in  the 
shady  coverts  of  the  Forest — you  must  /listen  to  the 
baronet's  eloquent  discourse.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
tear  you  away  from  all  these,  and  take  you  back  to 
our  dull  and  stupid  Ashton  Grove,"  exclaimed  Robert 
sarcastically. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  replied  Cecil  proud- 
ly, though  conscious  that  she  coloured  crimson.  •*  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  sail  in  the  Miranda,  or  wander 
in  the  Forest,  though  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  pitying 
my  situation,  would  generously  do  all  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  its  pain  fulness :  my  doubts  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  returning  to  Ashton  Grove  rest  on  far  different 
grounds,  as  you  should  have  known.  Can  I— ought  I 
to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  be  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  strangers,  when  my  own  talents  might  win 
me  a  livelihood  ?" 

"Strangers!"  repeated  father  and  son  reproach- 
fully. 

"  No — not  strangers,— kind*  most  kind  friends :  I 
Only  meant  not  relatives,"  replied  Cecil  quickly. 

"  This  is  a  new  fancy  !  that  Mioman  whom  you  ho- 
nour by  culling  cousin  has  been  telling  you  lies,"  ob- 
served Robert  abruptly. 

"  I  would  fain  believe  that  she  has." 

"  I  am  certain  that  she  has." 

•*  Will  you  answer  me  truly  without  any  reserva- 
tion from  the  fear  of  paining  me  ?"  said  Cecil,  looking 
anxiously  towards  Mr.  Ashton. 

41  Do  not  doubt  me.  Ask  what  you  will,",  he  re- 
plied, but  not  without  some  slight  embarrassment 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  early  love  for  her  mx>- 
ther.    "  What  would  you  know  ?" 

"  I  would  know  if  I  "am  really  a  beggar?  If  I  have 
cause  to  blush  for  my  parents  ?"  said  Cecil  Clare, 
summoning  all  her  courage  to  hear  a  painful  truth,  if 
needs  must  be,  repeating  with  astonishing  correctness, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
perused  it,  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  her  father's 
creditor. 

'*  And  that  woman  could  show  such  a  letterto  you!" 
exclaimed  Robert  in  bitter  wrath,  ere  his  father  could 
speak. 

"  She  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  lobster  pot,  half  in,  half 
out  of  the  sea  all  the  rest  of  her  life." 

"Is  it  true?"  asked  Cecil,  looking  searchinglv  into 
Mr.  Ashton 's  face,  not  tempted  to  a  smile  by  Robert's 
ludicrous  doom. 

**  It  is  false  as  herself,"  cried  Mr.  Ashton  with  un 
wonted  energy,  shocked  at  the  cruelly  of  showing 
such  a  letter  to  an  unprotected  orphan.  "  Your  mo- 
ther, as  you  must  know,  neither  sought  nor  valued 
pomp  ;  your  father  was  deceived  by  professed  friends 
— defrauded  by  dishonest  agents,  and  unfortunate  in 
large  and  daring  speculations;  but  no  imputation  of 


dishonour  rests  on  his  nsjne:  and  by  a  letter  received 
a  week  ago  I  learn  that  not  only  will  every  dema»>d 
be  paid  in  full,  but  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  tor 
your  use,  though  probably  a  small  one.  Mr,  Kcfoui, 
though  one  of  the  least,  has  always  been  one  of  tlw 
most  violent  of  the  creditors,  owing  to  personal  enmi- 
ty ;  and'I  have  no  doubt  his  letter  was  written  immr>. 
diately  after"  your  father's  death,  when  a  thousand  ex- 
travagant rumours  were  afloat.* 
.  "  Thank  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  tears  of  jov 
starting  into  her  speaking  eyes. 

"  But  suppose,  Cecil,  that  there  had  been  no  suh>!»j 
— would  you  have  been  too  prowl  to  receive  a  kind- 
ness from  your  mother's  early  friend — your  grand- 
father's ward?"  asked  Mr.  Ashton  reproachfully.— 
"  I  had  hoped  that  you  looked  upon  me  as  a  sccur»i 
parent.    This  pride  was  unkind." 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  Cecil,  overcome  by  his  affec- 
tionate reproach,  and  bursting  into  teal's.  ""  1  do  not 
deserve, this  kinduess." 

"  Not  a  whit,"  observed  Robert  in  a  tone  that  be- 
lied his  words.  *•  So  this  is  the  terrible  bugbear  il»  u 
has  turned  you  into  a  drudge,  and  nearly  made  }*n 
renounce  father,  mother,  brother  and  sisters,  for  yw 
have  all  these  relations  at  Ashton  Grove.  You  de- 
serve— " 

"  To  be  put  into  the  lobster  pot  with  Mrs.  Ford,** 
said  Cecil,  smiling  through  her  tears,  as  she  closed  lit-* 
sentence. 

"Exactly;  and  let  me  be  the  fisherman  to  pul! 
you  out,  answered  Robert  gaily.  "So  now  it  is  *dl 
settled;  Mrs.  Ford  must  get  another  governess,  and 
you  depart  with  us  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Ford's  report  of  the  ill-natured  comments  na 
her  residence  at  Ashton  Grove  were  mo*t  probably  ..* 
false  as  her  other  statements,  or  were  ton  utterly  tin- 
founded  to  be  acted  on,  s6  Cecil  gave  herself  no  far- 
ther trouble  about  them;  but  answered  without  limi- 
tation. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  and  take  me  back" 

"  Will  you  prop  use  to  be  very  good,  and  do  exactly 
ns  I  bid  you  in  all  things  ?"  demanded  Robert*  holding 
up  his*  finger  in  playful  menace. 

"IVill  try  to  be" good  ;  aud  do  all  that  Mr.  Ashnn 
bids  me,"  answeietl  Cecil,  turning  away  from  tV 
keen  gaze  of  her  questioner.   . 

**  A  very  proper  reply  ;  Robert  is  far  too  wild  t 
guide  for  a  young  maiden ;"  observed  Mr.  Ashton  w  :th 
an  affectionate  smile. 

"Umph.1 1  may  have  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  hrsr: 
of  a  young  maiden,  and  a  far  saner  judgment  therv'.f 
than  some  imagine,"  replied  Robert  a  little  piqued  : 
adding  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  **  Well,  -i 
you  will  not  let  me  rule  you,  I  must  go  and  torui  '  t 
Mrs.  Ford  by  telling  her  of  the  intended  elopem*  >.r 
of  her  accomplished  and  submissive  governess.  I  ln»"* 
half  a  mind  to  propose  taking  vbur  place  to  couydi? 
her." 

"  Stop,  Robert.  Don't  be  rude  to  Mrs.  Ford,— 
remember  she  is  a  woman,  and  your  hostess,"  inter- 
posed quiet  Mr.  Ashton. 

"  Miss  Clare  was  also  her  guest,  Sir.  Never  fe«n 
I  will  be  most  exceedingly  polite  in  my  tnrmcntiin:." 
replied  his  son  whisking  out  of  the  room  as  he  sp«>lv> , 
lest  his  father  should  speak  more  peremptorily. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  alone  when  he  entered  the  dra*  h  •;- 
room,  and  he  advanced  towards  her  with  great  d-  v 
anticipating  the  annoyance  which  his  corumumc.u.  < 
would  cause  her. 

"  Am  I  to  condole  with4or  congratulate  you  on  th- 
prospect  of  losing  one  of  j'our  fair  relatives'"  he  h»- 
gan,  his  eves  twinkling  with  mischief. 

"  To  wnat  do  you  allude  ?"  inquired  that  lady,  un- 
certain of  his  meaning. 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Ford,  do  not  pretend  ignorance  of  n  v 
allusion;  it  would  be  a  libel  on  your  peneti-atini.  *  • 
speak  more  plainly;  there  are  sijins  and  s}ntpe«t< 
looks  and  words  iu  which  you  could  not  fiau- b ■ .-.» 
mistaken." 
"  It  is  a  delicate  subject  to  touch  on,"  rcplkd  M^ 
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Ford  after  a  little  "hesitation ;  bat  as  a  mother — an 
anxious  affectionate  mother — I  cannot  have  failed  to 
perceive  Lord  Fitzflilwyn's  attentions  to  my  eldest 
daughter." 

*'  Indeed  !  Well  there  your  \>enetrntipn  beats  mine  ; 
for  I  had  not  an  idea  of  the  sort.  I  must  congratulate 
the  viscount  immediately,  as  he  is  on*  nearest  neigh' 
hour."  w 

"  I  must  beg  that  yon  will  do  no  such  thing,"  ex- 
claimed the«lady  in  »larm.  "Such  delicate  matters 
should  never  eveo  be  hinted  at  till  all  preliminaries 
have  been  settled,  and  the  parties  actually  engaged, 
which  is  not  exactly  the  case  as  vet." 

"  Depend  on  my  "discretion,  >frs.  Ford.  But  it  was 
another  enlevement  of  w  hich  I  spoke ;  you  must  guess 
again."  " 

"  It  would  be  useless ;  you  really  must  tell  me,  for 
I  have  not  an  idea.  '* " 

"  Is  it  possible  that  with  your  penetration  you  have 
not  anticipated  the  loss  of  Miss  Clare  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  all  nonsense,"  replied  the  lady  with 
a  flush  of  vexation.  "  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  was 
only  introduced  to  her  yesterday,  and  has  no  serious 
views  I  can  assure  you.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  encou- 
rages his  compliments ;  and  he  o.ight  not  to  flatter  as 
he  does :  but  young  men  will  be  young  men  I  suppose, 
when  there  is  a  pretty  girl  in  question,  who  has  no 
mother  to  guide  her." 

*  I  leave  you,  Mrs.  Ford1,  to  lecture  the  baronet  on 
bis  unpardonable  flirtation,  my  words  having  no  refe- 
rence to  him." 

*'  Of  whom  then  did  you  speak  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ford 
completely  mystified. 

"  I  spoke  of  your  losing  your  accomplished  gover- 
ness, Miss  Clare,  whom  we  intend  to  carry  oft*  with  us 
to-morrow." 

"This  was  quite  unforeseen,"  stammered  Mrs. 
Ford,'beeonHng  white  and  then  red,  "  I  thought — I 
believed — that  she  would  not  return.  When  did  she 
communicate  this  intention  to  you  ?" 

"  Five  minutes  since  in  your  cheerful  school-room, 
where  6he  now  is  with  my  father.  You  did  all  you 
could  to  detain  her,  I  know  ;  but  the  wisest  must 
sometimes  yield  to  circumstances.  We  are  all  too* 
much  attached  to  her  to  hear  of  her  seeking  another 
home  ;  and  as  some  thousands  will  remain  after  the 
payment  in  full  of  her  father's  debts,  she  need  not  as  a 
matter  of  duty  teach  A.  B.  C.  Your  generous  nature 
will  rejoice  at  this,  as  well  as  at  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  letter  shown  by  you  to  Miss 
Jtlare  are  totally  false.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  wri- 
ter's address  ?  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  a  libel." 

"  That  was  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Ashton  ;  and  has 
been  destroyed,  lest  it  should  fall  into  other  hands  and 
pain  my  cousin,"  faltered  Mrs.  Ford,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  though  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
agitation. 

iJ  Has  it  really  been  destroyed  ?"  asked  Robert,  fix- 
ing his  searching  eye  upon  her. 

44 1  have  already  said  so,"  she  replied,  but  looking 
away.  "  I  considered  that  Cecil  ought  to  see  it.  It 
was  a  painful  duty  to  show  it  to  her ;  hut  I  felt  I  could 
not  avoid  it  as  she  entertained,  what  I  then  believed 
to  be,  an  erroneous  idea  of  he/  situation." 

"  Very  magnanimous  in  you  to  perform  such  a  pain- 
ful duty  ; — and  of  course  it  must  have  been  very  pain- 
ful. You  will  rejoice  sincerely  that  your  views  and 
not  her's  were  erroneous.  It  is  hard  to  deprive  you 
of  the  pleasuse  of  performing  painful  duties,  and 
showing  so  much  kindness  to  your  poor  cousin  ;  but 
harder  still  to  rob  you  of  your  governess.  Can  I  assist 
you  in  procuring  another?  What  would  you  re- 
quire ?  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  and  the  use  of  the  globes  ?  with 
dancing,  drawing,  music,  harp,  piano  and  guitar,. 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Latin  and  Greek— a  good  temper  with  a  dis- 
position to  submit  to  orders  and  advice,  and  make  her- 
self useful  in  every  way.  ,  Salary  twenty  pounds.  Is 
that  all,  or  have  I  omitted  any  thing  ?  I  will  look  out 


for  such  a  one.  It  cannot  be  a  difficult  office — your 
extreme  kindness  and  condescension  would'  be  induce- 
ments not  to  be  overlooked." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ashton  ;  but  I  do  not  require  a 
governess,"  replied  Mrs. , Ford,  with  considerable  an- 
ger, not  the  less  provoked  because  her  tormenter's 
manner  was  exceedingly  courteous,  the  malice  spark- 
ling in  his  eye  alone  giving  a  hint  that  his  politeness 
was  not  sincere.  "  As  Miss  Clare's  nearest  relative, 
I  considered  it  right  to  give  her  some  friendly  advice, 
which  1  fear  she  received  in  no  friendly  spirit,  (young 
people  seldom  bear  reproof  With  humility;)  and  since 
she  prefers  the  protection  of  a  stranger  to  that  of  her 
father's  cousin,  1  can  interfere  no  further,  but  leave 
'her  to  run  her  own  course." 

"  You  forget  that  my  father  was  her  grandfather's 
ward,  and  that  no  relative  offered  her  a  home  ;  and 
1  assure  you,  Miss  Clare  values  your  advice  at  its  true 
worth." " 

'*  I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Ash  ton  ;  but  that  matters  not. 
When   does   Miss  Clare   purpose   leaving  Oakfield 

villa  r 

"At  ten  to-morrow,  if  perfectly  convenient  to 
you." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  make  my  pleasure  suit  her's." 

"From  what  I  see,  1  doubt  if' this  will  be  the  only 
enlevement,"  he  continued,  pointing  Mrs.  Ford's  ob- 
servation to  Jemima,  who  was  romping  on  the  lawn, 
not  as  a  girl,  but  a  coquetting  woman  with  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, the  poor  navy  surgeon,  who  showed  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  allied  to  one  of  the  Misses  Ford  ;  , which, 
seemed  comparatively  a  matter  of  indifference. 

"  What  a  singular  character  your  third  daughter 
is !  so  different  from  the  common  run  of  young  ladies 
— so  natural, — so  very  natural." 

As  Mrs.  Ford  could  not  exactly  tell  whether  these 
annoying  remarks  were  incidental  or  premeditated, 
she  chose  to  consider  them  the  former,  and  answered 
accordingly,  without  any  sign  of  anger. 

"  Jemima  is  a  mere  girl— there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  her  to*  acquire  the  conventional  manners  of  the 
world.  But  Lotty  is  there  too,  I  see.  Poor  child  ! 
she  will  be  sadly  grieved  at  parting  with  her  cousin, 
to  whom  she  is  so  much  attached.  Might  1  beg  Miss 
Clare's  departure  to  be  kept  secret,  les(*  she  should 
hear  it  inadvertently.  I  would  save  poor  Lotty  some 
hours  of  sorrow  if  1  could,  and  would  myself  "inform 
my  family  of  her  intention  the  last  thing  to-night," 
said  Mrs.  Ford,  in  a  soft  and  coaxing  tone,  though  a 
frown  was  unconsciously  deepening  on  her  brow,  as 
she  marked  the  conduct  of  Jemima  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders. 

Robert  Ashton  looked  at  her  steadily — he  divined 
the  motive  of  her  request,  but  for  once  his  views  co- 
incided with  her's. 

•'  What  a  beautiful  thing  is  a  mother's  sensitive 
affection !  I  will  be  mule  myself,  and  entreat  my 
lather  and  Miss  Clare  to  be  equally  silent ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it  her  intended  departure  wjjl  be  known 
to  your  guests  and  Lotty  within  the  hour.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  a  well  kept  secret  to  be  more  rare 
than  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  idea  of  four 
people  maintaining  secrecy  beyond  twenty  minutes 
is  above  credibility." 

"  You  are  severe,  Mr.  Ashton.  I  can  answer  for 
myself,  if  you  will  engage  for  your  party." 

"Not  I,  Mrs.  Ford.  I  will  be  surety  for  no  one's 
secrecy — scarcely  my  own ;  however,  I  will  do  my 
best— depend  on"  that." 

"  Thank  you ;  it  is  only  for  poor  Lotty 's  sake  I  ask 
it,  knowing  how  much  she  will  be  vexed.'* 

*  Oh !  certainly,  only  for  poor  Lotty 's  sake  ; — I  un- 
derstand. I  will  return  to  your  cousin,  and  warn  her 
that  the  credit  of  her  sex  depends  on  her  silence." 

«*  Do,  if  you  please :  ray  maid  shall  pack  all  her 
things  in  the  morning." 

"  That  is  so  like  you,  Mrs.  Ford — so  yery  consi- 
derate. What  say  you  to  taking  me  as  a  governess  ? 
I  should  so  sooii  understand  all  your  ways.*' 
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"You  would  not  be  steady  enough,"  replied  his 
hostess,  trying  to  cover  her  annoyance  with  a  laugh. 

Thinking  that  his  victim  had  been  sufficiently  tor- 
mented, Robert  returned  to  the  school-room,  where 
he  remained  chatting  with  his  father  and  Cecil  till 
the  announcement  ot  tea,  whilst  %Mrs.  Ford  stepped 
out  on  the  lawn  to  the  destruction  of  Jemima's  flirta- 
tion, who  was  sent  into  the  house  with  a  look  which 
she  dared  not  disobey. 

Robert  Ashton  was  wronjj  in  the  opinion  that  the 
secret  would  not  be  kept,  it  he  really  entertained  it. 
Lotty  went  to  bed,  ami  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton  took  their  leave,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  Cecil's  intended  departure  on 
the  morrow,  though  the  latter  had  sat  lieside  her  the 
whole  evening,  undisturbed  by  Mrs.  Ford,  who 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  let  matters  take  their 
course  for  that  one  night  without  interfering.  The 
wiidness  of  the  sky  forbade  all  hope  of  Fresh  Water 
Bay  on  the  succeeding  morning,  and  Cecil  had  post- 
poned all  future  engagements  by  vague  excuses,  which 
the  baronet,  however,  would  not  receive  as  positive 
refusals. 

,  Fitz  Elwyn  had  kept  aloof  as  usual,  never  joining  in 
her  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  never  address- 
ing her  but  when  required  to  do  so  by  politeness ;  and 
whilst  Sir  Thomas  shook  hands  at  parting,  the  vis- 
count's salutation  was  a  eold  and  formal  bow. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  is  inclined  to  play  the  fool 
with  Miss  Clare,  and  it  is  quite  as  well  that  she  is 
going  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  for  she  Seems  po- 
sitively enchanted  with  his  coxcombical  attentions," 
remarked  Robert  to  his  father,  as  they  were  return- 
ing to  MHford,  where  their  sen  ant  had  procured 
them  beds. 

"  If  vou  mean  by  playing  the  fool,  wishing  to  make 
Cecil,  Lady  Willerton,  I  agree  with  you ;  but  I  consi- 
der that  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  of  folly  ;  and  he 
is  no  coxcomb,"  replied  his  father  quietly. 

"Depend  upon  it, Miss  Clare  will  ne\er  be  Lady 
Willerton,  the  baronet  has  no  serious  matrimonial  in- 
tentions," returned  Robert,  sharply,  letting  down  the 
glass  with  a  violence  that  threatened  its  destruction, 
though  he  had  pulled  it  up  but  a  minute  before. 
11  You  judjje  too  favourably  of  every  ^one,  sir.  Sir 
Thdmas  Willerton  is  an  arrant  coxcomb,  and  his 
stately  friend, the  viscount, not  a  whit  superior — nay, 
far*  worse." 

"Something  has  crossed  you  to-night,  Robert. 
Rely  upon  it  Sir  Thomas  is  in  earnest,  as  regards 
Cecil,  and  intends  to  persuade  her  to  become  Lady 
\V  illerton ;  and  as  for  either  of  the  voung  men  being 
coxcombs,  I  have  not  discovered  it.  The  baronet 
deals  a  little  in  hyperbole,  but  is  lively,  pleasant,  and 
good  tempered ;  whilst  his  friend  is  a  very  superior 
young  man.  I  longed  to  mention  Cecil's  departure, 
and  invite  them  to  Ashton  Grove." 

"It  is  much  better  that  you  did  not,  sir:  for  my 
part,  I  like  neither  of  them,"  replied  his  son,  thrust- 
ing his  head  out  of  the  window  to  look  at  the  weather, 
though  it  was  raining  hard  at  the  moment. 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise  when 
Mrs.  Ford  informed  her  family  and  the  Haltons,  that 
Cecil  was  to  leave  Oakfield  vTlla  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Ford  looked  at  his  wife  as  much  as  to  say — 
u  this  is  your  bad  management  •/'—whilst  Mrs.  Hat- 
ton  remarked  that  change  of  air  would  do  Cecil 
good,  and,  doubtless,  Sir  Thomas  would  soon  follow ; 
at  which  prediction,  the  Misses  Ford  tossed  their 
heads,  saying — that  they  were  not  so  sure  of  that. 

Maria  Hattott  said  something  kind  of  the  poor 
governess,  and  her  sister  observed  that  she  was  very 
ungrateful  to  think  of  leaving  dear,  kind  Mrs.  Ford. 

Poor  Lotty,  when  informed  of  the  fact,  was  in  ut- 
ter despair,  no  soothing  could  stop  her  tears — no  per- 
suasions induce  her  to  quit  Cecil  for  a  moment 

44  I  shall  have  nobody  to  make  me  good  now  ;  and 
no  one  to  teaoh  me  any  tiling,  for  I  can  never  learn 
with  mamma,  and  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  Cecil. 
I  wish  you  had  not  come,  as  you  are  going  away  so 


soon,'*  cried  the  sobbing  Lotty,  throwing  her  armi 
round  her  cousin's  neck,  as  she  was  going  to  put  un 
her  bonnet. 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  child,  we  will  hope  better  tiling. 
You  must  mind  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,  and  should 
I  ever  have  a  home  of  my  own,  yoa  shall  come  and 
star  «ith  me.ti| 

"  Shall  1  ?  shall  I,  indeed,  dear  Cecil  ?  When  ym 
marry  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  or  Lord  Fitz  Kluyu, 
shall  I  come  and  see  you  ?"  • 

"  Do  not  talk  nonsense,  Lotty  ;  T  shall  never  many 
either,"  replied  Cecil,  quickly,  half  putting  awav  the 
child. 

"Oh!  but  it  is  no  nonsense,  cousin  Cecil,  for  I 
heard  Mrs.  Hatton  tell  mamma  that  you  would  U. 
^ure  to  marry  one  or  the  other,  and  you  would  not 
blush  and  tremble  so  if  it  was  alt  nonsense." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Hatton,  who  came  to  «aj 
something  kind,  saved  Lotty  from  further  rebuk?, 
and  Cecil  from  further  confusion. 

The  carriage  arrived  at  the  appointed  time — ft- 
"good  byes"  were  all  exchanged — Lotty  had  her  l\< 
kiss,  and  Cecil  was  handed  in  by  Beckington  Font, 
who  with  the  prospect  of  grouse  shooting  before  h.m 
had  been  particularly  civil  for  the  last  twelve  hours 

"  1  shall  soon  have  a  house  of  my  own,  *  Inn-  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vou/'saW  Beck- 
ington Fowl,  shaking  hands  with  Robert  Asliton. 

"Thanks.  I  receive  your  hospitable  invitation  u* 
it  deserves.  Bye  the  bye,  vou  are  very  fond  a 
grouse  shooting — are  you  not  }  you  said  so  last  nhrtit. 
1  think." 

44  Excessively  fond  of  it!— dote  upon  it  I  may  sat/* 
replied  Mr.  Beckington  Ford,  his  eyes  gleaming  *Vii 
delight. 

44  What  a  pity  that  I  had  not  known  it  sooner ' 
My  friend  Lord  Edward  Lister  has  just  disposed  <•! 
his  estate  in  Yorkshire,"  said  Robert  Ashton,  a*  h" 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  leaving  Bcckmgtou  J-\oi 
standing  at  the  hall  door  with  the  blank  look  of  *h- 
appointment,  regretting  the  waste  of  so  much  ci- 
vility. 

'*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,'* 

asserts  the  poet.  We  leave  the  other  sex  to  «*t'!r 
that  point  as  they  please j  but  we  maintain  that  v- 
man  wants  a  great  deal,  and  though  shocked  to  Ik 
compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  libel,  cannot  in 
justice  deny  that  ladies,  particularly  young  sii^L- 
ladies,  do  occasionally  grieve  lo-day  for  what  tin- » 
rejoiced  in  the  day  before.  Why  this  is,  we  will  !tc 
wiser  heads  determine,  lest  we  should,  like  sonic 
modern  philosophers,  mistake  cause  for  effect;  »o 
only  assert  the  fact,  leaving  others  to  found  a  iht  <n 
thereotK  All  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  CecilClw^ 
longing  to  "be  at  Ashton  Grove,  or  Ashton  any  tli'  „' 
else,  rather  than  at  Oaktield  Villa,  or  in  thc'mxj.* 
bourhood  of  Milford  ;  yet  on  Thursday  rooming.  &ii 
breathed  a  deep,  deep  sigh  as  the  carriage  <!n>w 
away  from  both;  and  so  far  was  her  head  turned  ba<x 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  Alum  Bay,  the  lighthouse, 
and  the^  cliffs,  that  Robert  named  her  with  contu^i; 
hluntness  of  the  fate  of  the  American  o**l,  tt^i 
wrung  ofTits  own  neck. 

After  such  a  warning,  of  course  her  head  wat,  k»  t 
within  the  window,  but  her  eye  rested  when  it  «**•.•!  i 
on  the  scene  of  the  water  party,  and  she  appeared  t<» 
take  great  pleasure  in  watching*  a  pretty  vacht  d-t 
was  working *her  way  through  the  Needles.  1  f»  • 
yacht  was  a  cutter,  about  the  size  of  the  Mirard*. 
but  her  jib  and  foresail  were  of  a  different  out,  m  '»  '. 
might  easily  have  been  seen  by  any  one  vrrvui  n 
such  matters. 

Perhaps  Cecil  did  not  know  which  was  the  jib  or  t  \  • 
foresail,  and  thought  all  vessels  of  the  same  size  u  -  •  • 
rigged  exactly  alike — the  sails  all  cut  ami  hn. *•.■=! 
after  one  fashion  ;  or,  perhaps,  at  that  moment,  -l-  • 
forgot  that  there  might  be  other  cutters  in  the  H.  \ . 
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C. ;  as  we  said  before,  we  mast  beg  to  be  excused 
from  endeavouring  to  thread  the  labyriuth  of  a  maid- 
en's  mind. 

Thauks  to  Robert's  activity,  the  business  with  Mr. 
Black  wall  was  speedily  arranged,  and  in  due  time 
Cecil  reached  Ashton  Grove, looking  decidedly  worse 
than  when  she  had  left  it;  but  very  ittch  belter  than 
when  Bbe  had  quitted  Outfield  Villar  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  she  was  warmly  welcomed  by  all  the 
family,  including  the  youngest  daughter  Sarah,  a 
handsome  girl  about  seventeen,  who  had  coaxed  her 
parents,  against  their  judgment,  to  let  her  leave 
school;  and  the  youngest  son  Charles,  a  merry, 
thoughtless  youth,  a  few  months  older,  who  whs  to 
have  a  commission — when  he  could  get  it. 

41 1  roust  take  you  in  hand  again,  and  see  if  I  can 
not  make  you  as  blooming  as  our  midsummer  roses,'' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  after  eyeing  Cecil  for  some 
time.  "  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Fleetwood  will  say 
to  your  returning  so  thin  and  pale ;  he  has  made  many 
anxious  inquiries  after  your  health,!  assure  you  ;  and 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  is  expected  every  day." 

"  Mr.  Fleetwood's  nose  is  put  quite  out  of  joint,  and 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyu  intends  sailing  about  the  Needles 
for  the  next  three  weeks  at  least,"  remarked  Robert 
sarcastically,  whilst  Cecil's  pallid  cheek  lit  up  jnto  a 
crimson  glow. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  matter  about  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
that  is  Lady  Barbara's  look  out,  only  it  is  very  provo- 
king that  he  should  always  be  coming  and  yet  never 
come  ;  but  Mr.  Fleetwood  is  a  very  pleasant  gentle- 
manly young  man,  and  the  best  catch  in  the  county. 
1  see  how  it  is  Cecil,  you  want  a  little  gaiety  ;  moping 
does  not  agree  with  you  any  more  than  with  others. 
You  must  go  to  the  archery  on  the  thirtieth  at  Sum- 
merland  j  it  is  only  ten  miles  off,  and  all  the  county 
w  ill  he  there,  for  there  is  no  knowing  when  there 
may  be  another  meeting  as  the  house  is  just  let  Be- 
gin practising  directly,  1  will  choose  a  bow  for  you  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  can  use  Emma's.  1  have  set 
my  heart  on  one  of  my  three  daughters,  I  count  you 
is"  one,  Cecil,  winning  the  best  prize. 

Poor  Cecil,  wh6  would  much  rather  have  remain- 
ed quietly  at  home,  remonstrated — but  in  vain,  Mrs. 
Ashton  made  such  a  point  of  her  going,  and  shooting, 
Mid  dancing,  and  being  very  happy  j  that  she  felt  her- 
self in  gratitude  obliged  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mrs.  Ashton  and  her  party  were  early  at  Summer- 
land  (when  was  Mrs.  Ashton  late  any  where,  unless 
when  delayed  by  her  indolent  husband  and  irregular 
boys)  but  early  as  it  was,  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  ready 
to  hand  them  Ironi  the  carriage  and  express  his  plea- 
sure at  seeing  Cecil  look  so  much  better  than  on  her 
return,  for  this1  was  not  their  first  meeting  after  that 
event. 

She  was  looking  better,  and  to  please  Mrs.  Ashton 
had  laid  aside  her  first  deep  mourning,  and  was  try- 
ing to  be  gay.  Trying  to  be  gay  !  what  does  not  that 
expression  convey  to  the  bleeding  heart  ?  We  may 
stand  by  the  sea  and  strive  to  laugh — but  grief  comes 
in  ou  the  rolling  waves  ;  we  may  sit  in  the  covert  of 
deep  woods,  away  from  all  who  would  pain  us, yet  the 
rustling  of  a  lea£— the  murmur  of  the  breeze  among 
the  branches,  will  renew  the  pangs  of  the  wounded 
heart ; — we  may  sport  on  the  velvet  lawn,  and  the 
glading  of  a  sun-beam — the  song  of  a  happy  bird — the 
Hitting  of  a  gaudy  butterfly — the  delicate  scent  of  some 
lovely  flower— ay,  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper — the 
veriest  nothing  will  recall  a  host  of  painful-  recollec- 
tions. We  may  look  into  the  placid  lake— the  sum- 
mer sky — the  winter  fire — ay,  even  on  a  plain  stone 
wall,  and  yet  on  each  and  all  mark  the  iron  impress 


of  the  past.  Oh,  memory !  what  a  mighty  thine  thou 
art  !  the  unconquerable  tyrant  of  the  heart.  What 
hath  thy  power  to  soothe  and  to  destroy  ?  We  may 
propitiate,  though  we  cannot  defy  thee.  ,  We  may 
try  to  be  gay — we  should  try  to  be  cheerful,  but  it  is 
a  hard  task, — as  many  a  one  has'  felt  beside  Cecil 
Clare. 

As  for  Sarah,  she  was  the  very  personification  of 
youthful  delight.  It  was  her  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic— she  was  no  longer  a  girl— she  was  a  woman.  Ah, 
little  did  she  think  how  soon  that  woman  might  have 
cause  to  wish  herself  again  a  girl.  Then  Sarah  was 
handsome,  lively,  good-tempered,  and,  as  her  brother 
remarked,  not  so  clever  as  to  alarm  the  beaux  ;  and 
those  beaux  being  a  novelty  to  her  she  had  a  smile 
ami  a  gay  word  for  each,  without  thinking  of  anything 
more  than  having  partners  for  her  first  ball.  Sarah 
Ashton  was  decidedly  the  happiest  person  at  Suin- 
merland.  It  was  a  pretty  scene  that  archery  meet- 
ing, with  a  tolerably  picturesque  house  standing  back 
in  a  wood,  a  velvet  lawn  in  front,  on  which  the  sun 
shone  joyously,  sloping  down  to  a  pretty  stream  with 
weeping  willows,  and  swans,  and  reedy  islands,  whilst 
well  dressed  females  Wandered  about  in  straggling 
groups,  escorted  by  polite  cavaliers. 

"  What  a  gay  and  amusing  scene  !  No  one  can  be 
unhappy  here  to-day ;"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  who 
was  in  her  element,  watching  the  fresh  arrivals,  des- 
scribing  them  to  Cecil,  and  addressing  all  she  knew — 
a  word  to  this,  and  a  word  to  that — now  asking  Cap- 
tain Wilder  about  the  inventor  of  the  machine  with 
the  unpronounceable  name,  that  she  could  never  re- 
member—now  questioning  Mrs.  Praed  concerning  her 
farm — then  turning  to  others  and  inquiring  after  fa- 
thers and  mothers — uncles  and  aunts — brothers  and 
sisters — nephews  and  nieces— little  babies  and  grown 
up  sons  and  daughters,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
cousins,  with  a  sympathy  truly  catholic;  advising, 
congratulating,  and  condoling,  as  the  case  might 
require. 

"  There  are  the  Prynnes  come,  I  see.  I  must  just 
go  and  ask  after  their  mother,  poor  things  ;  and  hear 
whether  she  has  tried  the  lotion  I  sent  for  her  eyes. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  point  out  the  most  distinguished  county  families  to 
Miss  Clare  as  they  come  on  the  lawn,  till' I  return  j  it 
would  be  no  use  to  ask  Robert,  I  know,  he  would  only 
tell  her  wrong,"  saitl  Mrs.  Ashton,  bustling  through  * 
the  crowd,  without  waiting  for  his  assent 

"  I  will  not  condemn  you  to  the  office  of  M.  C.  to 
such  a  poor  simpleton,  lor  I  always  forget  these  fami- 
ly histories  as  soon  as  heard,  mismatching  the  Capu- 
lets  and  Montagues  in  a  style  truly  horrifying  to  dear 
Mrs.  Ashton,"  remarked  Cecil,  half  amused  and  half 
provoked,  judging,  and  judging  correctly,  that  her 
kind  hostess  had  some  idea  of  mating  her  with  the 
best  catch  in  the  county. 

"  Believe  me,  Miss  Clare,  I  would  willingly  under- 
take that  or  any  other  office  to  please  you,  though,  as 
1  admit  myself  not  very  well  skilled  in  the  county  ge- 
nealogies, 1  will  leave  the  common  herd  unnamed  and 
only  point  out  the  most  illustrious,"  replied  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, determined  not  to  he  dismissed. 

>"  As  you  please,"  said  Cecil,  who  had  always  found 
him  an  agreeable  companion,  though  she  still  rather 
shunned  than  desired  his  attentions. 

"  I  may  be  able  to  remember  the  birth, parentage, 
and  education  of  some  few  illimtrissimos,  though  I 
could  not  undertake  to  recollect  the  history  of  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  may  grace  Sommeriand  with 
their  presence  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  greatly  prefer 
watching  those  stately  swans  arching  their  long  white 
necks  with  such  mingled  grace  and  dignity— resting 
proudly  on  the  water  like  monarchs  of  the  stream." 
"  You  are  romantic,  Miss  Clare." 
"  I  pray  you  not  to  say  so.  To  be  romantic  in 
these  unrom antic  days  is  nearly  as  great  a  crime  as 
being  poor,  and  to  convict  me  of  both  would  be  to 
place  mc  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  society  at  oncer* 
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add  authoress  to  the  other  two — and  the  climax  would 
be  complete,  and  1  might  go  live  in  the  woods— 

"A  sister  less  Abbess  the  last  of  my  race." 

"  I  will  be  your  confessor,"  exclaimed  Robert  Ash- 
ton  who  though  standing  near  had  hitherto  taken  lit- 
tle share  in  the  conversation. 

"  I  meant  to  have  applied  for  that  office,"  said  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  vexed  at  being  forestalled. 

"  You  are  too  late,"  observed  Robert  with  an  em- 
pint  sis  that  struck  both  his  hearers. 

"  I  will  live  alone  in  my  wild  domain,  and  have  no 
father  confessor,"  said  Cecil  proudly. 

"  You  fear  confession — and  you  are  right,"  observ- 
ed Robert  with  a  look  from  which  she  shrank. 

"  V\rhat  do  you  think  of  the  BaiVtnghams,  my  dear*  ? 
There  is  Lady  Barbara  Hctherton,  Lady  Fitz  Elwyn 
that  is  to  be.  Did  not  Mr.  Fleetwood  point  her  out 
to  you  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Ash  ton,  coming  hack  at  that 
moment,  half  breathless  with  her  bustling. 

Cecil  started  at  this  address :  it  was  natural  that 
she  should,  having  no  idea  that  Mrs.  Ash  ton  was 
again  close  beside  her. 

"  You  are  looking  the  wrong  way — there  is  Lady 
Barbara  Hctherton,"  said  Robert, pointing  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Cecil  had  been 
gazing. 

She  mrned  her  eyes  as  directed.  First  came  Lady 
Barringham  ;  tall,  large,  with  finely  formed,  but  in- 
expressive features,  ami  a  stately  mcin  ;  at  her  side, 
but  a  little  behind,  was  Lady  Barbara  Hetheiton,  who 
would  have  been  considered  a  beauty  by  the  generali- 
ty of  observers  had  she  even  been  devoitl  of  that 
beautifier  title.  She  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  and 
well-formed  face,  though  rather  full;  large,  sleepy 
gray  eyes,  and  a  commanding  figure. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  introduced  Lady 
Barbara  Hctherton  to  your  notice,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  took  such  an  interest  in  her  ladyship," 
said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  finding  that  Cecil's  observation 
continued  fixed  on  the  titled  belle.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

"  Think  of  her ;"  repeated  Cecil  involuntarily,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  his  words,  which 
had  rous%d  her  from  a  reverie:  then,  recovering  her- 
self, she  hastened  to  reply.  "  She  is  very  haiylsomc, 
but  to  me  not  attractive.  She  has  the  beauty  of  form 
and  feature,  but  none  of  the  beauty  of  expression, 
and  her  manner  seems  coM  and  sludi.d.  I  should 
judge  her  deficient  in  energy  and  warmth  of  heart." 

**  Eactly  so,  Miss  Clare,  you  have  read  her  charac- 
ter at  a  glance,  or  rather  her  want  of  character.  She 
is  the  handsome,  indolent  woman  of  fashion,  with 
neither  strength  of  mind,  originality  of  thought,  or 
warmth  of  heart.  I  do  not  envy  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn 
his  bride.  Give  me  features  that  light  up  with  hope, 
and  joy,  and  pity — ever  changing  their  expression.  I 
prefer  feeling  to  fashion,  and  her  manner  is  you  say 
tnaniere." 

**  Do  not  quote  me  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood," observed  Cecil  colouring.  "  I  am  vexed  with 
myself  for  having  spoken  as  I  did  of  Lady  Barbara,  it 
was  worse  than  presumption  in  me  even  to  guess  at 
her  merits  or  dements,  alter  such  a  casual  glance, 
■rind  without  ever  having  heard  her  speak  or  been  in- 
troduced to  her." 

u  You   are  too  scrupulous,  Miss  Clare.    You  have 
-  said    nothing  more   than  the   truth,  I    assure  you, 
though  1  am  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  your  pene- 
tration." 

"  It  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  penetration,  be- 
ing only  a  hasty  and  not  very  charitable  guess.  I 
entreat  you  to  forget  my  remarks,"  said  Cecil  earn- 
estly. 

44 1  must  repeat,  Miss  Clare,  that  you  arc  too  icru- 
pulous  Why  should  you  blame  yourself  for  only  dis- 
covering the  truth." 

"Your  eloquence  is  wasted,  Fleetwood,"  observed 
"""Vrt  Ashton.  "  You  cannot  persuade  Miss  Clare  of 


her  perfect  innoccnec  in  this  matter;  she  is  scrupu- 
lous— very  scrupulous  in  some  things,  and  I  see  is  set 
on  condemning  herself  for  her  strictures  on  Lorxl  Fiu 
Elwyn 's  bride  elect.  I  Only  hope  that  she  will  be 
equally  charitable  towards  me." 

•'  I  should  purposely  speak  hardly  of  none,  thrush 
carried  away  Ju'  my  high  spirits,  I  sometimes  v.y 
what  the  next™oment  I  wish  unsaid,"  replied  Cecil 
coldly. 

"  1  do  not  understand  such  a  tender  conscience. — 
Do  yoti  intend  to  patronise  Lady  Barbara? — bfct.nte 
her  bosom  friend  ? — and  cry  her  up  as  perfection  •* 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,  do  1  intend  to  get  l^idy 
Barbara  to  patronise  me;  to  talk  of  my  patrooi-i  .; 
any  one,  particularly  an  Earl's  daughter,  is  a  mi-u-c 
of  the  term."  - 

"Oh !  you  wish  her  to  patronise  you  and  make  y<,\ 
her  most  intimate  friend  ;  I  will  procure  you  an  in- 
troduction." 

"  No,  no  ;"  cried  Cecil  hurriedly,  turning  to  speuk 
to  Miss  Knight,  who  was  standing  near. 

"Dear  me,  who  can  these  gentlemen  he  in  tl«:.t 
handsome  curricle  ?  Two  very  elegant  young  men 
They  are  standing  up  in  the  carriage  as  if  to  h*k 
over  the  lawn,  ami  now  they  have  both  jumped  o.  t 
and  are  coming  this  way,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aslitiu. 
"  Who  can  they  be  ?  I  do  think  they  must  be  seek  i  ;- 
some  one  in  particular,  and  they  are  certainly  cornii  _' 
this  way,  edging  through  the  crowd  as  fast  as  tiny 
can.  It' I  knew  whom  they  wanted,  I  daresay  I  cou.i* 
help  them,  for  I  could  tell  where  almost  «any  inc 
might  be  found." 

"  My  dear  mother,  do  let  the  young  gentlemen  fi  «1 
their  friends  themselves.  No  one  thanks  you  for  ;.i! 
the  pains  you  take  in  their  behalf,"  observed  h«  r 
eldest  son,  who  was  often  provoked  at  his  mother'* 
kind,  but  injudicious  offers  of  assistance. 

"  We  ought  to  help  each  other  in  this  life  as  nirrh 
as  we  can;  I  am  afraid  >ou  will  be  very  selfish  when 
an  old  man,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashton. 

"  I  am  afraid  1  am  very  selfish  as  a  youngone,""  stA 
Robert  frankly. 

"I  declare  the  strangers  are  coming  towards  »k. 
yet  I  can  not  make  them  out  at  all.  Do  look,  En. ma. 
and  see  if  you  know  any  thing  of  them." 

Emma,  who  had  only  just  rejoined  her  mot  hi  r, 
having  been  on  another  part  of  the  lawn  with  tV- 
Wilders,  looked  as  desired ;  but  could  give  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  elegant  strangers. 

"  You  have  not  stared  at  these'lions,  Miss  Clare/" 
observed  Robert  in  a  mocking  tone. 

Cecil  looked  where  Emma  had  looked  before,  am' 
saw  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  making  his  way  tou.«t.'< 
her  as  fast  as  the  crowd  would  permit,  dragging  l^'il 
Fitz  Elwyn  after  him,  who  instead  of  apjieuriug  ;» 
happy  as  his  friend,  seemed  half  inclined  to  rciw»:i- 
strate  with  him  for  his  impetuosity. 

"  Do  you  know  them,  Cecil  ?"  asked  Mr<*.  Ashtof 

Cecil  was  very  busy  arranging  her  scarf,  and  did 
not  hear,  at  least  did  not  reply. 

"Oh!  yes,  Miss  Clare  knows  them.  They  ur- 
particular  friends  of  hers." 

"  Particular  friends  of  Cecil's,  Robert  ?"  question- 
ed Mrs.  Ashton  in  surprise. 

"Yes:  very  particular  friends." 

Mi-s.  Ashton  had  no  time  to  mak^  further  inq  ;- 
ries,  or  express  further  wonder,  for  Sir  Thoinns  lin- 
ing caught  sight  of  Cecil,  was  at  her  side,  uhil-t  juit 
behind  him  stood  Lord  Fitz  'Elwyn. 

The  baronet's  greeting  satisfied  Mrs.  Ashton  a*  r  > 
the  truth  of  Robert's  assertion — ne\\r  was  joy  nm  ■ 
strongly  depicted  in  human  countenance  than  in  th..t  </ 
Sir  Thomas  Willerton, ns  he  shook  hands  withfYoil 

"  What  a  happiness  to  see  you  again,  Mi«rs  Cbn-  ' 
I  can  not  tell  which  is  greatest,  my  joy  ?t  this  m« \  •• 
ing.  or  my  sorrow  on  learning  your  departure  fit»m 
Milfnrd,  which  Mrs.  Fowl  would  fain  have  kept  m— 
cealed.  That  dear,  good,  little  creature  Lott>  \^A 
me  where  to  find  von,  or  1  should  infallibly  hn\c  flu-vr 
myself  off  the  cliffs  in  despair." 
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"  A  male  Sappho !  I  hope  you  wrote  some  odes 
first,  Sir  Thomas,."  observed  Robert  sarcastically. 
'  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ash  ton,  for  not  seeing 
you  before*"  said  Sir  Thomas,  far  too  happy  to  think 
of  analyzing  his  sarcasm,  and  shaking  hands  with  a 
warmth  which  made  Robert  half  ashamed  of  his  ill 
humour.  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  only  bowed,  it  was  all  he 
had  done  to  Cecil.  • 

"1  would  have  flown  after  you  immediately,"  con- 
tinued the  baronet,  turning  towards  Miss  Clare ;  "  but 
a  plaguy  engagement  to  my  kind,  old  aunt  stood  in 
the  way ;  that  fulfilled,  I  travelled  day  and  night  to 
meet  you  here  to-day.  You  can  vouch  for  the  rapidi- 
ty of  our  journey,  ritz  Elwyn." 

"  Undoubtedly.  1  had  only  two  hours  sleep  last 
night,  and  not  many  more  the  night  before." 

"  For  shame,  Fitz.    I  allowed  you  four,  that  is,  you 

stayed  four  hours  at  S j  but  two  hours  out  of 

these  four  you  talked  incessantly ;  and  I  have  a  very 
bad  habit  of  not  being  able  to  sleep  when  people 
talk." 

'*  You  cannot  assert  that  the  subject  of  my  dis- 
course was  *  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  " 

"No:  too  exciting !  and  therefore  the  more-likely 
to  murder  sleep,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn  with  a  sudden 
contraction  of  the  brow,  that  passed  away  on  the  in- 
stant. •*  Should  1  be  pronounced  intolerably  stupid 
to-day,  Willeiton,  you  must  bear  the  blame/  he 
added. 

"  Thou  shameless  man !  Was  it  not  all  to  bring 
you  into  Miss  Clare's  presence— and  are  you  not  now 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile  ?" 

"  Then  Miss  Clare  must  bear  the  blame.  Should 
your  lordship  be  stupid  to-day  we  must  understand 
her  to  be  the  cause,"  remarked  Robert  Ashton. 

"  Pray  bring  no  such  unjust  accusation  against  me. 
I  can  have  no  influence  over  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn 's 
mood,"  observed  Cecil  with  a  mingling  of  oonfusion 
and  hauteur. 

"  I  brought  no  such  accusation  against  you,  Miss 
Clare,"  replied  the  viscount  with  hauteur  at  least 
equal  to  her  own. 

44  You  would  deserve  to  be  guillotined  if  you  had, 
Fitz  Elwyn.  A  true  knight  defends  all  peerless 
damsels,  instead  of  accusing  them.  But  alack  and  a 
wcll-a-day,  you  are  sadlv  deficient  in  gallantly,  not  to 
protest  that  your  mood  is  not  only  influenced,  but  ab- 
solutely ruled  by  Miss  Clare — that  you  live  but  in  her 
smiles — should  perish  beneath  her  frowns." 

4U  fear  Miss  Clare  would  not  believe  me  if  I  said 
so." 

"  My  credulity  does  not  extend  beyond  possibili- 
ties,' *  answered  Cecil  with  her  former  lofty  toue. 

"Ah!  Fitz:  truly  bus  it  been  said,  that  the  days 
of  chivalry  are  gone,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  laugh- 
ing. "  V\  hat  true  knight  would  fail  to  tell  a  lady  of 
his  entire  devotion,  or  to  pledge  himself  to  impossi- 
bilities for  her  sake,  from  the  fear  of  being  disbeliev- 
ed ?  A  few  particles  of  the  gallantry  and  knightly 
devotion  of  former  days  still  linger  in  this  material 
world  ;  and  those  few  are  concentrated  in  me ;  so  I 
pray  you,  Miss  Clare,  to  accept  of  me,  unworthy  re- 
presentative as  I  am  of  the  heroes  of  olden  times,  as 
your  devotee!  cavalier  throughout  the  day — your  part- 
ner in  the  first  dance  at  least  I  understand  each 
lady  is  to  have  her  attendant  esquire  to  bear  her  ar- 
rows and  bend  her  bow." 

'<  It  is  impossible  to  resist  such  wonderful  humili- 
ty," answered  Cecil  gaily,  taking  his  offered  arm. 

"  Victory !  Victory  !  Now  shall  I  win  the  prize  to 
a  certainty,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  with  a  triumph- 
ant glance  at  Fleetwood,  some  intuitive  feeling  of 
jealousy  hinting  at  that  gentleman's  inclination  to  be- 
come his  rival.  "  How  stand  the  rules  ?  I  think  some 
oue  told  us,  Fitz,  that  this  being  an  extraordinary  ar- 
chery meeting,  under  the  rule  of  rather  an  extraor- 
dinary steward,  strangers  and  members  were  to  have 
an  equal  chance.  The  prizes  to  be  four— two  for  la- 
dies and  two  Tor  gentlemen ;  bracelets  for  the  former, 
and  silver  arrows  for  the  latter.  The  Robin  Hoods, 
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who  win  the  arrows,  to  have  the  honour  of  clasping 
on  the  bracelets.  Of  course,  Miss  Clare  you  win  the 
first  bracelet — I  the  first  silver  arrow  j  with  such  a 
spur  to  my  ambition  I  shall  outshoot  myself  as  well  as 
my  rivals." 

"You  will  have  many  competitors,"  remarked 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  looking  any  thing  but  pleased  at  the 
lively  baronet's  presumptuous  appropriation  of  Cecil. 

"  The  more  the  better  I  1  will  outstrip  them  all," 
replied  Sir  Thomas  boldly,  meeting. his  rival's  loos;  of 
vexation  with  one  of  defiance. 

Mrs.  Ashton 's  introduction  to  the  strangers  by  Ro- 
bert, at  her  request,  prevented  further  remark  or  re- 
joinder. 

"  So  you  really  are  come  at  last,  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  after  the  proper 
interchange  of  bows  and  courtesies.  "  For  the  lsst 
six  weeks  1  have  heard  of  your  being  expected  at 
Lindmoor  every  day." 

"  Then  I  fear  you  are  tired  of  me  before  my  arri- 
val," replied  his  lordship  with  a  good-humoured  smile, 
and  comprehending  her  character  at  once. 

"Oh  !  no  my  lord,  very  glad  to  meet  you  at  your 
own  time.  As  our  lands  join,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
good  neighbours,  and  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other; 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  not  the  case  with  the 
late  earl." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  the  viscount  polite- 
ly, but  the  smile'had  vanished.  "  I  should  have  found 
Lindmoor  lonely  without  my  father  and  mother,  who 
were  unexpectedly  detained  in  Dorsetshire  by  my 
aunt's  illness ;  so  1  preferred  the  Miranda  as  an  abode, 
with  the  gaiety  of  Willeiton  to  keep  off  ennui." 

"But  you  are  going  to  Lindmoor  now  I  hope." 

"After  this  meeting,  and  my  parents  will  join  me 
there  in  a  few  days." 

"  Mr.  Ashton  and  my  sons  will  do  themselves  the 
honour  of  calling  immediately." 

"  1  should  apologize  for  not  having  inquired  after 
Mr.  Ashton.  I  flatter  myself  that  we  were  mutually 
pleased  at  our  first  meeting."  v 

"  I  can  answer  for  my  husband's  pleasure/'  replied 
the  gratified  Mrs.  Ashton. 

"Come,  gentlemen !  each  select  the  lady,  who  is  to 
be  the  object  of  his  care  for  the  day,"  cried  the  mer- 
ry steward,  who  had  the  principal  share  in  the  rather 
novel  arrangements  of  the  meeting. 

Thus  adjured,  Mr.  Fleetwood  offered  his  arm  to 
Emma,  who  accepted  it  with  an  arch  glance  at  Cecil. 
Sarah  was  already  provided  with  a  cavalier ;  and  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn  moved  off  to  make  his  selection. 

"His  lordship  is  a  very  pleasant,  elegant  young 
man,  and  seems  inclined  to  be  friendly ;  but  he'is  not 
near  as  lively  as  Sir  Thomas  Willertoo,and  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  quite  happy,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Ashton. 

"Quite  happy  !  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  ?"  re- 
nlied  her  son,  marching  off  towards  the  Wilder*— but 
Miss  Wilder  was  leaning  on  Edward's  arm,  and  Miss 
Knight  had  some  time  before  been  provided  with  a 
cavalier,  so  Robert  requested  permission  to  devote 
himself  to  Miss  Power,  a  request  most  graciously 
granted,  though  the  gentleman's  manner  was  not 
very  flattering,  and  his  mood  throughout  the  day 
reckless  and  strange.  , 

When  Cecil  next  saw  Fitz  Elwyn  he  was  conver- 
sing in  a  low  voice  with  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton, 
whilst  Lady  Barringham  looked  approval. 

The  precedence  in  shooting  was  to  be  decided  by 
lot ;  the  ladies  drawing,  and  their  attendant  gentle- 
men taking  the  same  numbers.  Each  person  was  to 
have  three  shots  \  first  all  the  ladies  shooting  once ; 
then  all  the  gentlemen — the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
the  four  arrows  nearest  the  centre  of  the  bull's  eye. 

The  first  shots  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
rather  wild,  but  the  second  round  exhibited  more 
skill. 

"  Blow,  trumpets,  blow !  Miss  Clare's  arrow  is  in 
the  ball's  eye/'  shouted  Sir  Thomas  Willeiton  in 
great  delight  to  the  attendant  musicians.    Whilst 
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Cecil  drew  back  Mushing  and'  surprised  at  her  own 


This  Announcement  caused  more  animation  and 
competition  among  the  ladies,  but  no  dangerous  rival 
appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  round  ;  Miss  Wil- 
der 's  arrow  was  the  nearest,  and  close  beside  it  was 
one  shot  by  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton. 

"  Now  for  the  honour  of  clasping  on  the  bracelet !" 
whispered  Sir  Thomas  to  Cecil  as  be  left  her  to  take 
his  place  before  the  target. 

It  was  a  good  shot,  close  to  the  inner  circle — \>ut 
still  a  Httle,  a  very  little  behind  Mr.  Fleetwood's  ar- 
row; and  the  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  not 
very  graciously. 

Cecil's  third  arrow  fell  sufficiently  near  the  centre 
to  prove  that  her  former  success  had  not  been  mere- 
ly accidental.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  despairing- 
most  nervous— but  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton  on  re- 
ceiving her  arrow  from  Lord  Fitz  Elwy  n's  hand  placed 
it  carefully  in  her  bow,  and  took  a  steady,  deliberate 
aim.  There  was  no  timid  trembling  of  the  hand, 
only  a  slight  flushing  of  the  cheek,  and  a  hurried 
glance  at  Cecil  that  showed  her  ambitious  of  con- 
quest. 

w  A  bull's  eye !  a  bull's  eye  \  the  very  centre !" 
shouted  some  of  the  beaux  who  crowded  round  her 
handsome  ladyship,  whilst  the  horns  sent  forth  a  loud 
and  joyous  blast,  and  Lady  Barbara's  friends  were 
profuse  in  their  congratulations.  > 

Sir  Thomas  whs  vexed,  and  would  have  expressed 
his  regret  to  Cecil ;  but  Cecil  was  looking  on  the 
ground,  and  her  bonnet  hid  her  changing  cheek.  And 
why  did  the  cheek  change,  and  the  lip  quiver,  when 
Cecil  had  declared  that  morning,  and  with  truth,  that 
she  had  no  wish  for  victory,  and  only  shot  to  please 
Mrs.  Ashton  ? 

"  Only  half  a  bull's  eye,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fleet 
wood,  eyeing  the  target 

*"  A  fair  tilting  ground  for  the  champions  of  the  two 
ladies,"  cried  a  merry  old  gentleman. 

*  You  will  be  my  champion  L«rd  Fit*  Elwyn," 
said  Lady  Barbara,  in  her  very  sweetest  tone,  with  a 
look  that  some  of  her  admirers  w,outd  have  knelt  to 
receive.  Cecil  could  not  catch  his  lordship's  reply,  it 
was  uttered  in  so  low  a  voice ;  but  she  saw  him  walk 
immediately  towards  the  target  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
amination. 

"I  am  your  champion, Miss  Clare, and  wear  vour 
favours,"  cried  Sir  Thomas  taking  a  white  rose  from 
4he  bouquet  she  held  in  her  hand  ere  she  guessed  his 
purpose,  and  hurrying  after  the  viscount 

•"You  are  clearly  the  conqueror,"  exclaimed  the 
'baronet  rejoining  her  in  a  few  minutes.  "  The  um- 
pires have  decided  in  your  favour,, and  Fitz  Elwyn  is 
•obliged  to  give  up  the  claim  of  his  '/aire  Ladye.1 
Let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you." 

"  It  does  not  matter;"  observed  Cecil  quickly,  in- 
stead* of  thankiug  him  for  his  congratulations. 

«  Yes  \  but  it  does  matter  a  great  deal,  Miss  Clare  ; 
I  intend  to  be  victor ;  and  encouraged  by  your  good 
wishes  shall'  be  sure  to  succeed*  Besides,  I  do  not 
ad  mire  Lady  Barbara's  manner;  instead  of  delicately 
standing  aloof  like  you,  she  pressed  forward,  showing 
a  personal  rivalry: — I  wish  tome  other  lady  would 
cut  her  out" 
Sir, Thomas  wished  in  vain  ;  no  other  lady  ap- 
'  proaehed  so  near  as  to  give  rise  to  a  doubt  (rlmma 
Ashton  came  the  next)  and  to  Cecil  Clare  and  Lady 
Barbara  Hetherton  were  the  prizes  awarded. 

If  Lady  Barbara  had  appeared  to  take  great  pains, 
Mr.  Fleetwood  appeared  to  take  still  more ;  and  his 
third  arrow  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  advance  of 
his  second.  , 

"  Beat  him !  cut  him  out !  Do  not  let  him  have 
the  honour  of  clasping  on  her  bracelet,"  whispered 
Sir  Thomas  in  strong  excitement  to  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn, as  his  lordship  advanced  to  take  his  turn. 
"My  great  anxiety  may  cause  me  to  fail;  but  I 
would  rather  that  any  one  should  win  than  Fleet- 


wood ;  he  is  my  rival,  T  am  sure  \  and  as  such  I  hate 
him  already." 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  He  shall  not  win !"  replied 
Fitz  Elwyn  with,  the  lofty  glance  of  a  hero  beat  on 
conquest  and  conscious  of  his  power. 

And  better  he  could  not  have  done;  hb  arrow 
stood  next  to  Cecil's,* exactly  in  the  centre  of  tire 
bull's  eye. 

"I  never  saw  a  finer  shot,  or  more  graceful  and 
commanding  attitude,"  observed  an  old  gentlen^a 
within  Cecil's  hearing.  "  He  and  Lady  Barbara  *il! 
make  a  handsome  couple !  they  bear  the  bell  to-dar. 
though  there  are  several  pretty  women,  and  fiat 
young  men  on  the  ground." 

"  His  lordship  will  not  ask  my  advice,  or  I  sbonkl 
rather  recommend  that  young  lady  in  roouruinp. 
She  is  pale,  and  evidently  in  ill  health  ;  but  there  u 
more  of  nature  in  her  gracefulness ;  and  far  more 
mind  in  her  countenance." 

"  Pooh,  Monckton  !  Who  wants  mind  in  a  vromao t 
Let  her  be  handsome,  gentle,  and  good-tempered— 
what  should  a  man  desire  more  ?" 

'*  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  is  of  your  opinion  I  conclude," 
replied  Mr.  Monckton  drily. 

«' Control  yourself,  Willerton;  you  are  absotatrir 
shaking  with  anxiety,"  whispered' Fitz  Elwyn  as  lus 
friend's  turn  approached. 

"  So  I  am.  1  have  a  kind  of  superstitious  feeling 
that  if  I  do  not  beat  Fleetwood,  I  shall  lose—" 

"  Your  senses,  if  they  are  not  lost  already,"  inter- 
posed the  viscount 

"  I  cannot  think  what  you.  are  made  of,  Fitz  Elwyn, 
to  take  every  thing  so  calmly— so  eoldly.  You  an 
not  in  love,  say  what  you  will,  or  you  never  could 
have  shot  so  steadily." 

Fitz  Elwyn  turned  away  with  another  coiitrsctk* 
of  that  noble  brow ;  but  from  the  moment  that  h.s 
friend's  arrow  was  placed  in  his  bow  his  g»*e  becan.t 
fixed  on  his  movements  with  a  painful  intensity,  as  it 
he  too  entertained  some  superstitious  feeling  as'  to  the 
result. 

The  arrow  flew  straight  ly  and  steadily,  falling  ia 
the  target  between  those  ot  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  the 
viscount. 

"  I  have  beaten  him  however  !**  said  Sir  Thom.i» 
in  a  half  suppressed  tone  of  triumph,  whilst  Mr. 
Fleetwood  walked  away  unable  to  conceal  his  an- 
noyance, though  endeavouring  to  jest  on  his  o«n 
defeat 

The  other  shots  were  not  worth  recording.  TH«- 
judges  announced  that  Miss  Clare,  and  l^ord  Fiu 
Elwyn  were  entitled  to  the  first  prizea— Lady  Bar- 
bara Hetherton  and  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  to  the  se- 
cond; and  that  the  bracelets  and  silver  arrows  wouM 
be  presented  after  dinner,  to  which  the  whole  part\ 
then  adjourned. 

*«  You  are  a  happy  man,  Fitz  Elwyn,"  remark  el 
Sir  Thomas  to  his  friend,  as  he  met  him  in  the  p*t- 
sage  going  to  give  a  message  to  his  servant. 
1     "Am  1?"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn  with  a  blights! 
smile. 

"To  be  sure  you  are.  Who  can  doubt  it  f  Is  net 
Miss  Clare  to  receive  the  prize  from  you  fn 
"  She  will  not  prize  it  the  more  for  that" 
"  Not  if  you  clasp  it  on  with  such  a  gloomy  is  e 
One  would'  take  you  for  the  vanquished  instVad  rf 
the  victor ;  I  should  be  wild  with  delight  if  I  wen- 
you."     • 

l    "  Should  you  ?"  remarked  Fitz  Elwyn  with  a  to  I 
of  incredulity. 

"  To  be  sure  man !  But  I  forgot ;  our  loves  *r» 
tangled ;  and  that  mischievous  Puck  has  ponred  th- 
juice  of  the  pansy  on  the  wrone  lids.  You  sho<-i ' 
clasp  the  bracelet  on  Lady  Barbara's  arm.  Cm  i : 
not  we  arrange  it  so  }  It  is  something  to  have  d.i- 
donc  that  fellow  Fleetwood,  and  you  I  know  mi. 
never  be  my  rival ;  honour  and  affection  alike  forfe- 
it; but  if  I  could  only  change  with  you  In  thi*  <«•' 
point  I  should  feel  assured  of  success  in  my  fondc*/* 
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hones.  k  Give  me  this  proof  of  friendship,  Fitz  j  and 
I  shall  be  jour  debtor  for  life." 

"  Miss  Clare  might  feel  offended  ; — the  stewards 
might  object,"  replied  his  lordship  hesitating,  and 
looking  dowu  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  will  aoswer  for  Miss  Clare's  not  objecting,  as 
somehow  or  other,  1  doubt  yoor  being  a  favourite  of 
Iter's  *,  besides  1  heard  her  say  that  she  thought  it  a 
very  silly  arrangement  ;*and  we  can  soon  talk  over 
the  stewards ; — Lady  Barbara's  will  is  law,  to  one  of 
them  at  least  May  1  go  and  settle  it  so  with  Miss 
Clare  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  thwart  her  wishes,"  replied 
Fitz  Elwyn  proudly ,  but  the  lofty  air  was  lost  on  Sir 
Thomas,  who  hurried  off  to  secure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes. 

(-  Oh  !  Miss  Clare,  I  am  come  to  solicit  "you^o  di- 
vest yourselt  of  some  of  your  rightful  glory  in  favour 
of  a  humble  petitioner.  You  can  claim  to  receive  the 
bracelet  from  the  first  victor — will  you  submit  to  re- 
ceive it  from  the  second  ?  By  so  doing  you  will  make 
me  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  and  as  you  may  judge, 
Fitz  Elwyn  the  same." 

u  I  am  to  understand  then  that  it  is  his  lordship's 
wish  as  much  as  yours." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  He  will  then  have  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  his  bracelet  to  Lady  Barbara. 
Your  consent  alone  is  wanting,  for  we  can  easily  win 
the  stewards  to  our  wishes ;  and  your  consent  will 
bestow  inestimable  favours  upon  two." 

"  I  leave  every  thing  to  you  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  j 
— arrange  all  as  you  please,"  said  Cecil  coldly. 

"  Thanks  !  thanks !  a  thousand  thanks !"  cried  the 
enraptured  baronet,  not  remarking  the  coldaess  of 
her  assent,  or  attributing  it  to  maiden  bashfulness. 
"  You  will  still  have  the  handsomest  bracelet,"  he 
added  as  he  left  her  to  seek  the  stewards. 

"  No,  no ;  I  yield  all  to  Lady  Barbara,"  said  Cecil 
quiekly  and  proudly  too. 

"  I  have  settleH  it  all  with  Miss  Clare,  Fitz  Elwyn, 
so  now  come  with  me  to  the  stewards." 
"  Then  Miss  Clare  made  no  objection." 
"  Objection !  I  will  not  wound  your  vanity  by  re- 
porting how  readily  she  yielded  ;  but  you  know  I  do 
not  stand  with  her  as  a  stranger— or  even  an  indiffer- 
ent acquaintance.     When  1  have  to  think  of  any 
thing  bujt  my  fiery  love  1  must  make  you  and  Miss 
Clare  better  friends.    You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  Lady  Barbara  to  the  substitution,  1  con- 
clude," he  added  looking  arch. 
•       "I  shall  not  make  the  attempt;  but  simply  tell 
her  that  it  has  been  so  arranged  on  account  of  her 
rank,  and  our  having  been  the  respective  cavaliers  of 
the  two  ladies.'* 

"  That  will  do  capitally ;  I  declare  your  calm,  com- 
manding manner  settles  things  better  than  all  my 
warmth  and  energy.  Miss  Clare  talked  of  giving  up 
the  handsomest  bracelet,  saying  that  she  would  yield 
all  to  Lady  Barbara ;  but—' 

"  Of  course,  that  must  not  be ;"  interposed  Fitz 
Elwyn. 

"The  stewards  were  verf  persuadable;  and  we 
have  arranged  the  substitution  on  the  plea  of  her 
ladyship's  rank,  and  Fitz  Etwyn's  having  been  her 
devoted  esquire,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas  as  he  hand- 
ed Cecil  in  to  dinner.  u  The  prizes  are  to  be  given 
after  dessert,  in  the  presence  of  all." 

"  I  have  such  a  horror  of  being  stared  at,  Sir 
Thomas,  that  I  must  request  you  to  make  the  cere- 
mony as  brief,  and  as  little  remarkable  as  possible," 
said  Cecil  in  the  same  low  tone. 

"  All  shall  be  as  you  wish.  There  are  times  when 
the  heart  is  too  full  of  happiness  for  the  lips  to 
apeak." 

This  was  said  in  such  an  earnest  tone  that  Cecil 
looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  turned 
away  with  a  crimson  flush. 

M  I  wish  I  were  you !  I  should  so  like  to  have  won 
the  first  prize !"  observed  Sarah  Ashton. 


u  You  know  not  what  yon  wish.  You  are  young 
in  experience  as  in  years,"  answered  Cecil  warn- 
ing^. 

You,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  sage  old  philosopher," 
remarked  a  voice  beside  her.. 

She  turned  and  caught  Robert's  eye  fixed  keenly 
on  her.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  those  keen  looks, 
and  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he  sometimes 
spoke ;  but  they  were  things  for  which  she  could 
scarcely  show  resentment;  and  there  were  times 
when  he  was  kind  and  gentle  as  a  brother. 

Mrs.  Ashton  *s  party  chanced  to  be  seated  nearly 
opposite  Lady  Barringham's ;  and  a  very  merry  party 
it  seemed : — was  it  only  seeming  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Willerton  and  Cecil  maintained  a  lively 
conversation  during  the  repast ; — Mr.  Fleetwood  and 
Emma  did  their  best  to  equal  them  in  gaiety— Robert 
flirted  furiously  with  Miss  Power,  talking  a  great  deal 
of  clever  nonsense  ;  whilst  Lady  Barbara  looked  per- 
fectly happy  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn,  who  answered  her  in  the  same  subdued  tone. 
Edward  Ashton  appeared  very  comfortably  establish- 
ed between  Miss  Wilder  and  Miss  Knight,  whilst 
Sarah  aifd  Charles  enjoyed  all  around  them  with  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  early  youth. 

Dinner  ended,  dessert  succeeded ;  and  then  came 
the  moment  for  the  presentation  of  the  prizes ;  one 
of  the  stewards,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  stating  why 
the  former  arrangement  was  to  be  in  some  slight  de- 
gree departed  from. 

Lady  Barbara  received  her's  from  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn w'ith  the  self-possession  of  one  accustomed  from 
her  childhood  to  be  flattered  and  followed  ;  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  triumph ;  but  the  rose  did  not  deepen 
on  her  cheek,  and  the  braceleted  hand  did  not  trem- 
ble. His  manner  and  address  were  graceful,  but 
grave ;  he  hinted  that  the  beautifully  moulded  arm 
needed  no  ornament  to  set  it  off;  and  her  manner 
was  a  tacit  admission  that  she  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  his  remark.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  her  attrac- 
tions ; — she  liked  the  homage  they  procured  her;  and 
rejoiced  in  this  public  triumph. 

The  bracelet  destined  for  Cecil  was  far  more  valu- 
able. It  was  composed  of  exquisite  cameos,  and 
might,  from  the  grace  of  the  designs,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  execution,  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
most  stoical ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  she  looked  upon 
it  with  indifference  if  not  dislike — that  she  shrank 
from  the  ceremony  of  presentation,  and  would  have 
gladly  given  up  the  bauble,  beautiful  as  it  was,  to 
have  been  spared  that  public  triumph  in  which  her 
ladyship  delighted.  In  compliance  with  her  wish,  Sir 
Thomas  merely  said  that  he  felt  much  honoured  in 
bestowing  the  prize  won  by  her  skill ;  but  his  soften- 
ed look  and  tone  revealed  what  his  lips  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disclose. 

In  spite  of  every  effort,  Cecil's  hand  shook  as  the 
bracelet  was  clasped  upon  it ;  and  as  she  turned  aside 
to  avoid  general  observation,  Robert  saw  that  her 
cheek  was  of  an  ashy  paleness. 

For  an  hour  or  two  the  company  strolled  on  the ' 
lawn  and  through  the  grounds ;  or  shot  in  parties, 
.according  to  their  own  pleasure  :  then  the  ladies  hav- 
ing taken  off*  their  bonnets  and  arranged  their  hair 
the  whole  assemblage  adjourned  to  the  ball-room. 

"  Will  you  be  our  vit-a-visV  asked  Sir  Thomas 
as  Fitz  Elwyn  passed  him  to  lead  out  Ladv  Barbara. 
The  viscount  nodded  assent ;  and  Sir  Thomas  re- 
marked to  Cecil,  whose  side  he  had  scarcely  left 
throughout  the  day : — 

"  We  should  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  being 
the  victors.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  my  friend  as 
much  as  I  would  have  you  like  him  *,  his  coldness  is 
only  seeming,  I  assure  you.  Under  that  frigid  exte- 
rior, beats  one  of  the  warmest  of  hearts,  and  most 
unselfish  of  spirits.  Though  only  a  few  months  older, 
his  steady  judgment  and  candid  friendship  have  saved 
me  from  innumerable  faults  and  follies,  to  use  no 
harsher  names." 
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Cecil  looked  none  the  colder  on  her  partner  for 
this  frank  eulogium  .on  his  friend ;  but  a  call,  to  take 
their  places  precluded  a  reply. 

It  was  Cecil's  first  scene  of  gaiety  since  her  pa- 
rents' death,  now  nine  months  since  ;  and  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  circumstance  should  strike  on  her  me- 
mory, and  fill  her  mind  with  painful  thoughts.  She 
had  only  consented  to  dance  at  Mrs.  Ash  ton's  earnest 
entreaties ;  and  when  the  music  struck  up,  she  grew 
paler  and  paler,  shuddering  when  her  hands  first 
touched  the  hands  of  l<ord  Pitz  Elwyn  and  Lady 
Barbara  in  pursuance  of  the  figure  of  the  quadrille  ; 
and  so  pallid  did  she  become,  that  she  overheard  her 
ladyship  remark  it,  and  on  looking  up  met  the  vis- 
count's eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon  her.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  observed  roused  her  to  exertion, 
and  controlling  all  show  of  painful  emotion,  by  a 
powerful  effort,  she  concluded  the  dance  if  not  with 
spirit,  yet  with  a  grace  that  rendered  her  apparent 
languor  a  subject  of  admiration  to  many  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  never  guessed  the  agony  tliat  caused  her 
languid  step. 

No  sooner  was  the  dance  concluded,  than  Mr. 
Fleetwood  claimed  her  as  his  partner ;  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas, having  failed  to  convince  her  of  the  propriety  of 
retaining  him  as  her  cavalier  throughout  the  evening 
as  well  as  the  morning,  was  compelled  to  resign  her, 
and  console  himself  with  Emma,  who,  before  tbe 
close  of  the  set,  had  won  herself  the  second  place  in 
his  esteem  by  her  warm  praise  of  Cecil ;  and  the 
patience  with  which  she  listened  to  his  lover-like  rhap- 
sodies. 

"  Miss  Ashton  is  a  very  nice  girl;  so  warm-hearted 
— so  much  attached  to  her  friend;— next  to  Miss 
Clare,  she  is  the  nicest  girl  1  know,"  was  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton's  thought  as  he  resigned  her  to  her  mother; 
and  then  sought  Cecil,  whom  he  had  secured  as  his 
vit-a-via,  much  to  Fleetwood's  annoyance ;  but  Cecil 
was  not  in  the  dancing-room :— she  had  quitted  it  just 
before  with  Edward  Ashton,  who,  hearing  her  com- 
plain of  the  heat,  had  led  her  into  an  outer  apartment, 
which  was  much  cooler  and  nearly  deserted. 

"The  fatigue  and  excitement  have  been  too  much 
for  you,"  he  remarked  with  his  usual  considerate 
kindness,  as  he  felt  how  heavily  she  hung  on  his  arm. 

She  did  not  speak— her  whole  frame  shook;  and 
'when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  bent  face,  it  was  as 
the  face  of  a  corpse.  It  was  not  the  first  time  this 
day  that  the  lip  and  cheek  had  been  white  as  marble. 

u  You  are  ill — you  are  fainting.  Let  me  call  my 
mother !"  exclaimed  Edward  in  alarm. 

"  No,  no ;  call  no  one ;  I  am  quite  well  now,  or 
shall  be  in  a  minute,"  answered  Cecil,  controlling  the 
weakness  of  the  body,  as  she  had  done  before,  by  the 
power  of  the  mind.  "The  ball-room  was  so  very 
warm  ; — a  few  minutes  in  this  cool  and  quiet  apart 
roent  will  quite  restore  me." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  replied  her  companion  shaking  his 
head,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat  "  You  are  not  strong 
enough  yet  to  play  the  rake." 

"  I  fear  not ;  but  vou  must  keep  this  a  secret  for 
to-night  at  least.  { hate  observation  ;  and  have  al- 
ready attracted  too  much." 

"  I  will  not  betray  you  against  your  will ;  but  the 
ball  has  only  just  begun,  and  will  be  kept  up  till  late. 
How  will  you  be  able  to  endure  it  for  some  hours 
longer?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Cecil  in  such  a  despairing 
tone,  and  with  such  a  fitful  fire  in  her  eye,  that  Ed- 
ward grew  more  and  more  alarmed. 

*'  You  are  afraid  of  my  kind  mother's  fussing,  I  can 
see  that ;  but  something  must  be  done.  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  stand  if  you  tried.  Let  me  call  Miss  Wil- 
der: she  has  been  watching  you  nil  day,  one  moment 
talking  so  gaily,  and  the  next  looking  so  fearfully  ill. 
1  will  answer  for  her  discretion;  and  she  is  always 
ready  in  any  emergency." 

A.  smile  played  round  Cecil  V  lips  at  his  confidence 
in  Miss  Wilder'*  discretion,  and  his  proposition  to 


summon  her  instead  of  hit  sisters  bat  it  was  chased 
away  by  a  sigh. 

Without  fathoming  all  her  thoughts, he  read  enough 
to  awaken  a  blushing  consciousness;  but  seeing  Mw 
Wilder  standing  alone  in  the  doorway  at  the  moment, 
he  took  Cecil's  silence  for  consent,  and  advancing  to- 
wards her  explained  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  hum 
to  Miss  Clare,  and  offer  her  services  with  a  zeal,  yet 
judgment,  that  proved  her  possessed  of  the  discretion 
imputed  to  her.  , 

M  The  air  has  been  very  oppressive  for  an  invalid; 
and  you  have  been  exerting  yourself  to  seem  gay, 
when  your  heart  was  sad :  I  coukl  see  that,  though 
I  have  had  little  cause  for  sadness  myself;  and  now 
you  are  afraid  of  confessing  faintncas/lest  you  should 
be  stared  at,  talked  to,  and  condoled  with ;  perlujn 
paragraphed  in  the  County  Chronicle.  Would  yoa 
like  to  go  home  immediately,  if  1  could  manage  it  lor 
you  quietly  ?" 

"Yes,  very  much!"  replied  Cecil,  looking  aim  on 
as  admiringly  at  Helen  as  Edward  himself.  M  But  I 
do  not  see  how  that  can  be  managed,  so  I  will  endea- 
vour to  bear  the  heat ;  for  Emma  and  Sarah  are  en- 
joying themselves  greatly." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  kind'  soul,  always  thinking  more 
of  others  than  yourself,  as  Mr.  Edward  Ashton  says,*' 
cried  Helen  warmly ;  "  but  you  must  submit  to  me 
now.  I  know  mamma  is  tired  and  anxious  to  go  home ; 
and  it  will  be  very  little  out  of  our  way  to  set  you 
down  at  Ashton  Grove." 

"  No ;"  said  Cecil  decidedly  2  "  that  would  be  ta- 
king you  away  from  a  gay  ami  happy  scene.  If  Mrs. 
Wilder  will  give  me  a  seat, you  can  occupy  my  plate 
in  Mrs.  Ash  ton's  carriage." 

u  Ay,  that  is  just  the  tiling!  What  a  capital  contri- 
ver you  are !"  cried  Edward  Ashton,  "  and  so  consi- 
derate for  evt  ry  body." 

Cecil  ami  Helen  smiled ;  and  the  latter  went  to 
arrange  the  matter  thus  with  her  parents. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  dear  Miss  Clare,"  she  said,  re- 
turning after  a  few  minutes  absence.  "  Papa  n  gone 
for  the  carriage,  which  will  soon  be- ready;  ami  I  have 
told  him  that  you  are  very  tired  and  must  not  be 
worried  about  his  new  bridge,  or  the  Pferdknabrxa*- 
serunger;  so  he  will  leave  you  in  peace.  And  now 
shall  I  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Ashton  thai  you  are  too  much 
fatigued  to  stay ;  and  that  she  is  to  take  charge  of 
troublesome  roe  ?" 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  what  you  hare  done,  ami 
what  you  purpose  doing,  dear  Helen,"  said  Cecil, 
truly  grateful  tor  the  attentions  of  the  warm  hearted 
girl,  whose  high  spirits  never  led  her  into  forgetlul- 
ness  of  the  feelings  of  others ;  "  but  I  think  I  had 
better  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Ashton  so  myself,  or,  in  her 
kindness,  she  will  be  sure  to  fancy  that  I  am  dyin*, 
and  so  hurry  you  all  away  that  she  may  soothe  my 
death-bed." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  did,  but  never  think  of 
that ;  yon  are  not  equal  to  the  exertion." 

"It  ought  to  be  done— and  I  will  do  it,"  replied 
Cecil  resolutely. 

*'  Yes;  you  would  do  it,  though  certain  that  it  wmld 
cause  your  death,"  observed  Helen,  looking  at  her 
with  mingled  wonder  and  admiration.  *  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  you  ;  but  1  am  sure  I  could 
love  you  much  if  you  would  let  me." 

"£)o  love  roe  then,"  replied  Cecil  with  a  took  ami 
tone  that  might  almost  have  elicited  some  apai-k  of 
affection  from  a  mummy  ;  "and  believe  there  is  no- 
thing to  understand." 

"  The  first  is  already  accomplished  ;  and  if  I  can 
not  promise  the  last,  I  will  at  least  not  pain  you  wiih 
questions  and  remarks,"  whispered  Helen  softly,  so 
sofllr  that  even  Edward,  who  had  generally  a  qukk 
ear  for  her  words,  could  not  catch  the  sentence. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Clare  ?M  demanded  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton  of  Fiti  Elwyn,  as  he  was  sitting  in  a  quiet 
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corner  with  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton,  who  had  dis- 
missed her  second  partner  rather  suddenly,  and  de- 
clined accepting  a  third. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Why  do  you  apply  to  me  ?"  re- 
plied Fitz  Elwyn  colouring  slightly.  "You  had  better 
ask  Mr.  Fleetwood  with  whom  1  saw  her  dancing 
merrily  not  many  minutes  since." 

"  She  dances  merrily  with  every  one,"  replied  Sir 
Thomas  a  little  pettishly.  "  Fleetwood  does  not  know 
where  she  is,  for  I  have  just  heard  Miss  Ashton  ask 
him ;  and  1  am  afraid  she  is  ill,  for  she  has  changed 
colour  several  times  to-day,  just  as  she  dkl  at  that 
Isle  of  Wi^ht  partv,  which  so  knocked  her  up." 

"  We  will  seek  lier ;"  said  Fkz  Elwyn,  throwing  a 
hurried  glance  around  the  room,  and  then  making  his 
way  through  the  wait  zero  towards  the  outer  apart- 
ment, accompanied  by  his  friend. 

"  Oh  !  here  you  are,  Miss  Clare.  Fitz  Elwyn  and 
1  have  been  seeking  you  every  where,  fearing  that 
the  heat  might  have  overcome  you,  but  that  brilliant 
bloom  puts  my  fears  to  shame,"  exclaimed  Sir  Tho- 
mas, encountering  Cecil  with  Edward  and  Miss  Wil- 
der as  they  were  returning  to  the  ball-room. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  bloom  and  the  effect  of  the 
heat  of  which  you  speak,  I  have  coaxed  Miss  Clare 
to  be  prudent  and  return  home  immediately,  as  she 
is  suffering  much  from  fatigue,"  replied  Helen  Wil- 
der, understanding  with  feminine  tact  that  Cecil  would 
not  quarrel  with  her  for  playing  spokeswoman. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  began  the  baronet. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  glad,  that  I  have  sufficient 

Erudence  to  follow  good  advice,  and  know  when  I  have 
ad  gaiety  enough,"  said  Cecil/interrupting  his  regrets 
and  protestations. 

"  I  never  doubted  your  possessing  all  the  cardinal 
virtues ;  but  I  hoped  you  could  bear  more  than  when 
we  first  met  at  Alum  Bay." 

"I  hope  1  can  bear  much  more,  Sir  Thomas  ;  but 
one  must  not  put  one's  strength  to  too  severe  a  trial.* 

"  And  this  has  been  a  trying  day  for  you,"  observ- 
ed Robert  Ashton,  who  had  joined  the  party  unper- 
ceived. 

"  Yes;  archery  and  dancing  are  not  to  be  enjoyed 
without  some  penalty,  as  even  I  can  tell,  who  am'in 
such  strong  health,"  interposed  Helen  Wilder.  "  So, 
if  you  please,  let  us  pass  on  to  tell  Mrs.  Ashton  of 
our  arrangements." 

Mrs.  Ashton  wondered  and  regretted :  offered  to 
go  home — then  consented  to  stay,  on  condition  of  Ce- 
cil's promising  to  take  a  certain  number  of  drops — in 
such  a  quantity  of  water — from  a  certain  little  phial 
— standing  on  a  certain  shelf  in  her  medicine  closet. 

Emma  being  in  another  part  of  the  room  was  spared 
all  present  anxiety. 

"  You  are  sure*  that  it  is  nothing  but  fatigue,"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Ashton  for  the  sixth  time,  as  Cecil  was 
departing,  Captain  Wilder  having  announced  the  car- 
riage to  be  waiting. 

%  '*  You  are  quite  certain  that  it  is  nothing  but  fa- 
tigue ?"  repeated  Robert  with  one  of  those  looks  from 
which  Cecil  always  shrank. 

"And  the  heat,  and  the  bustle;  you  forget  how 
little  I  am  used  to  crowds  and  hot  rooms,"  she  replied 
with  a  promptness  that  satisfied  the  mother  if  not 
the  son. 

Fitz  Elwyn  merely  bowing  as  she  passed,  turned 
to  converse  with  Lady  Batringham  ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  attended  Cecil  to  the 
door,  both  endeavouring  to  secure  the  honour  of  hand- 
ing her  into  the  carriage — both  expressing  their  re- 
gret at  her  departure,  and  their  intention  of  inquiring 
jfter  her  health  on  the  morrow, though  her  fcay  replies 
to  their  a<tieux  gave  them  no  reason  to  believe  that 
that  health  was  seriously  affected. 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  Cecil  sank  back  in  the 
corner,  undisturbed  by  any  remarks  on  the  new  bridge, 
or  the  PferdhnabewasBcrunger;  and  the  gentlemen 
returned  to  the  ball-room. 

To  Mrs.  Ashton 's  great  delight  Sir  Thomas  rejoin- 


ed her,  and  danced  a  second,  time  with  Emma;  whilst,' 
as  if  to  complete  and  crown  her  satisfaction,  both  her 
sons  danced  with  Miss  Wilder  and  Miss  Knight ;  and 
her  daughters  were  declared  to  be  the  prettiest  unti- 
tled girls  in  the  room.  Visions  of  weddings  blessed 
her  sleeping  and  waking  dreams. 

Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  danced  little,  and  expressed  him- 
self perfectly  ready  to  depart, when  his  friend  propos- 
ed retiring. 

**  What  a  happy  day  !"  cried  Sarah  as  she  was  wait- 
ing for  the  carnage. 

"  You  have  had  flattery  enough  to  turn  your  head, 
if  that  can  make  you  happy,"  remarked  Robert 
sharply. 

"  And  you  flirting  enough  with  Miss  Power  to  oc- 
casion many  comments;"  retorted  Sarah.  "I  was 
congratulated  on  the  chance  of  having  her  for  a  sister- 
in-law." 

^ "  They  were  simpletons  who  did  so.  Ko  man  mar- 
ries the  girl  he  flirts  with ;  take  that  as  a  warning, 
Sarah." 

'*  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that  assertion ;  men  are  often 
led  on  till  honour  compels  an  offer,"  observed  Emma 
gravely,  having  remarked  with  anxiety  her  brother's 
violent  flirtation  with  the  coquettish  Miss  Power. 

"  I  am  off!  Even  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden 
could  not  stand  two  women  at  once — so  young  in 
years — so  very  old  m  wisdom  and  experience,  '  replied 
Robert  sarcastically. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Cecil  having,  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Ashton ?s 
advice,  consented  to  take  her  breakfast  in  bed,  and 
remain  quiet  till  two,  that  active  lady  employed  her- 
self in  regulating  the  movements  of  others ;  and  so 
persevering  was  she  in  her  laudable  endeavours  that 
by  a  quarter  past  one  her  husband  and  two  eldest 
sons  were  on  their  rpad  to  Li nd moor  to  leave  their 
cards  on  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  Sir  Thomas  Wil- 
lerton.  Mr.  Ashton  had  said  something  about 
writing  a  letter,  which  should  have  been  written  a 
week  before : — Robert  had  protested  against  such  an 
early  call  as  bearing  the  appearance  of  tuft  hunting, 
expressing  himself  at  the  same  time  in  no  friendly 
terms  towards  either  the  viscount  or  his  friend ; 
«nd  Edward  had  declared,  with  a  blush,  that  Captain 
^ViKler  desired  to  consult  him  about  his  bridge; — 
but  sajings,  protestations,  and  declarations  were  all 
in  vain  !  Mrs.  Ashton  would  have  her  way,  and  her 
husband  and  sons  were  compelled  to  yield  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quiet 

Early,  however,  as  they  were  in  the  field,  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton  was  on  foot  before  them,  and  they 
encountered  in  the  park. 

"  We  were  just  coming  to  call  on  you  and  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn, "said  Mr.  Ashton.  ".Being  next  neigh- 
bours, we  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms." 

"The  viscount,  I  am  sure,  will  feel  as  much  grati- 
fied as  myself  by  this  kind  visit.  Allow  me  to  return 
with  you  to  Lindmoor,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  with 
great  courtesy  of  speech,  but  with  looks  that  said,  I 
would  much  rather  go  on  with  you  to  Ashton  Grove. 
"1  was  on  my  way  to  inquire  after  Miss  Clare,  and 
Fitz  Elwyn  is  out  in  the  woods  with  the  steward,  but 
I  will  semi  for  him." 

"  No,  Sir  Thomas,  I  cannot  permit  that,  for  his 
lordship  must  have  much  to  do  on  his  first  arrival ;  nor 
will  we  cross  your  intention  of  inquiring  after  Miss 
Clare,  if  you  will  waive  ceremony  and  consider  our 
visit  paid,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  baronet,  who  readily  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Edward  slipped  away  down  a  bye  path  to  Captain 
Wilder's,  but  the  other  three  were  soon  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Ashton  Grove,  where  Sir  Thomas,  after 
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many  eager  inquiries  concerning  Cecil's  health,  es- 
tablished himself  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  by 
her  side,  talking  to  her  in  his  usual  gay  and  animated 
style  of  this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  touching  on  al- 
most every  topic  under  the  sun— flitting  about  from 
subject  to  subject,  like  a  bee  or  a  butterfly  from 
flower  to  flower;  and  yet  in  all  that  he  said  showing 
that  anxiety  to  please,'  that  delicate  empretsemtnt  so 
flattering  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  amused  by, and  interested  in  the 
sneaker,  and  Cecil,  who  had  looked  dreadfully  ill  on 
his  first  entrance,  was  lured  into  forgelfulness  of  her 
headach  by  his  pleasant  ((talkee,  talkee,"  as  he 
himself  described  it,  when  declaring  his  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  her  for  the  next  two  hours. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  too  kept  his  whispei*etl  promise, 
and  showed  equal  anxiety  for  Cecil's  health,  though 
that  anxiety  was  not  expressed  in  such  original  and 
amusing  terms,  he  being  more  steady  and  less  given 
to  hyperbole  than  the  merry  baronet 

"  There,  Mrs.  Ashton  ;  I  told  you  that  I  should  be 
of  great  service  to  Miss  Clare.  See  how  much  better 
she  looks !"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Wi»lerton,as  his 
hostess  re-entered  the  apartment  after  giving  some 
orders,  which  she  fancied  required  her  presence  in 
the  housekeeper's  room.  "  Half  an  hour  of  my  con- 
versation is  worth  a  hundred  of  your  drops,  nothing 
like  making  your  patients  laugh/' 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  Cecil  looks  better,  though  I 
am  not  sure  whether  that  flush  is  not  fever ;  and  my 
drops  are  most  excellent." 

"  High  laud  to  your  drops !  Mrs.  Ashton,  which  T 
doubt,  not  are  next,  if  not  before  the  elixir  of  life,  but 
never  call  that  exquisite  bloom  the  blush  of  fever. 
She  was  a  prey  to  tea  vapeurt,  but  I  banished  the 
Wiies  by  telling  her  how  1  was  quizzing  Fitz  Elwvn 
this  morning  about  his  tu  ruing  v  Benedict,  and  his 
railing  against  the  kx  consequent  thereon.  How  1 
should  like  to  see  you  perform  Beatrice  to  his  Bene- 
dict! You  would  act  it  inimitably,  Miss  Clare! 
Could  Shakspeare  arise  from  his  grave  he  would  de- 
clare you  to  be  his  original.  Shall  we  perform 
•Much  ado  about  Nothing  >'" 

"  As  you  please,  Sir  Thomas,  provided  that  you 
do  not  ask  mc  to  play  Beatrice ;  she  was  never  one 
of  mv  favourite  characters." 

"  You  prefer  Miranda,"—  remarked  Robert, 
quickly. 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?  I  am  so  delighted  to  hear  it ! 
So  enraptured  to  think  that  my  yacht  bears  that 
name  ?"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure.     "  I  would  I  might  play  Ferdinand  ?" 

"  Miss  Clare,  1  am  sure,  has  far  too  much  delicacy 
to  perforin  in  any  play,"  observed  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
with  that  unrequired  severity  with  which  grave  men, 
when  not  in  good  humour,  are  apt  to  rebuke  the 
harmless  gaietv  of  others. 

"Pooh,  pooh  !  Mr.  Fleetwood  ;  you  shall  perform 
a  part  yourself.    We  will  assign  you  Prosper©." 

"You  had  better  not,  lest  he  should  forbid  your 
union  with  the  fair  Miranda,  and  lay  upon  you  a 
double  task,  with  pains  and  aches  besides,"  cried 
Robert,  highly  amused  at  this  cross  firing  between 
the  rivals." 

"The  mistress  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures;  and  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed, 
Ajid  he's  composed  of  harshness." 

replied  Sir  Thomas. 

"  1  am  not  by  any  means  convinced  that  the  flush 
on  Cecil's  cheek  is  not  fever,  for  it  varies  every  mo- 
ment; now  dee]>?r — now  paler,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton, 
who  had  been  thinking  far  more  of  doctoring  the 
most  patient  of  her  patients,  than  of  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  r  leetwood  fancying,  as  other  actors  have  done 
before,  that  the  hero  of  the  piece  should  have  been 


assigned  to  him.  "Let  me  feel  your  poise,  my 
love."  / 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ashton,  I  am  well— quite 
well,"  answered  Cecil,  endeavouring,  but  in  yain,  to 
withdraw  her  hand. 

"  Well,  Cecil !  with  such  a  pulse  as  that  ?  Why  it 
goes  one— two— three — hop  ! — like  a  child  taking  its 
first  dancing  lesson,  and  your  cheek  lias  deepened 


into  an  absolute  crimson.    I  hope  you  are  not  com;* 

.  "ig^ins,lhcar, 
is  laid  up  with  it,  as  well  as  her  son,  and  tittle  grand- 


to  have  the  scarlet  fever — old  Granny  Piggins,  1 1 


daughter;  I -shall  prescribe 

A  general  laugh  drowned  Mrs.  Ashton 's  words,  and 
the  prescription  was  lost,  to  the  great  disadvantage  ot* 
all  likely  to  be  attacked  with  the  scarlet  fever. 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  are  enough  to  frighten  a 
timid  patient  to  death.  You  stare  and  make  even- 
one  else  stare  at  Miss  Clare;  and  then,  when  *he 
blushes  under  the  general  inspection,  you  predict 
nothing  less  than  the  scarlet  fever— even  the  scarlctina 
will  not  content  you,"  exclaimed  Robert  Ashton,  tor 
once  coming  to  Cecil's  relief. 

"Is  that  all"  asked  Mrs,  Ashton,  verr  simply, 
half  disappointed  at  being  cheated  out  of  her  doc- 
toring. 

"  Quite  enough  I  think  to  account  for  any  change* 
of  complexion,"  replied  Cecil,  gaily. 

"It  may  be  so,  my  dear,  but  1  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied. I  shall  watch  you  all  day,  and  by  the  evening 
shall  be  able  to  tell  lor  a  certainty." 

"Let  me  share  your  watch;  {here  should  always 
be  a  consultation  itf  difficult  cases,"  said  the  baronet, 
archly. 

"Will  vou  stay  and  take  your  dinner  with  us 
then  ?"  said  his  hostess,  catching  his  meaning. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  was  in  hopes  you 
would  take  my  hint,  which  1  was  ashamed  to  make 
more  bro-.id,  yet  half  feared  you  might  not  under- 
stand in  spite  of  the  pity  you  bestowed  last  night  on 
our  bachelor  life." 

"  Ah,  yes,  you  must  find  it  very  dull  without  the 
carl  and  countess.  And  what  will  Lord  Fitz  Elw* n 
do  bv  himself?  I  must  send  and  invite  him  tojuia 
you  here." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ashton ;  hut  1 
am  afraid— indeed  I  am  certain  that  your  kimhus* 
would  be  vain, as  far  as  regards  the  viscount,  since  all 
my  eloquence  and  the  charms  of  the  ladies,  set  off  to 
the  extent  of  my  poor  abilities,  failed  to  persnwlc 
him  to  accompany  me  hither.  He  had  business  uith 
the  steward  in  the  morning— and  business  with  the 
steward  in  the  evening ; — and  begged  to  be  no  tic  on 
my  movement.  It  was  plain  that  he  wished  to  p*t 
rid  of  me,  so  I  had  nothing  left,  but  to  play  irresisti- 
ble and  win  an  invitation  from  you." 

"  Dear  me !  I  hope  he  does  not  inherit  the  disjv>- 
sition  of  the  late  earl,  who  shut  himself  np  and  wo«ikl 
see  none  of  his  neighbours.  'That  would  be  shocking 
in  so  young  a  man."  t 

"  Not  a  familv  malady,  I  trust,  Mrs.  Ashton,  only 
a  touch  of  the  blues — he  has  them  sometimes ;  a'i<i 
perhaps  a  little  browlltrie  with  Lady  Barbara,  to 
judge  from  his  railing  at  womankind." 

"  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  am  sure  I  thought  her  lady- 
ship seemed  very  gracious." 

"  So  did  I;  but  then  a  nothing  seen  by  no  one  else 
will  vex  a  lover — we  are  exacting  tyrants." 

"  We— Sir  Thomas!  then  you  allow—" 

"  That  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  mvitin* 
me  to  dinner,"  interposed  the  baronet,  gaily— trying 
to  laugh  off  his  involuntary  confession. 

Mrs.  Ashton  had  the  good  sense  and  delicacy  to 
drop  the  subject  to  please  the  baronet ;  and,  then  not 
to  be  partial  in  her  favours,  extended  her  dinner  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  Fleetwood. 

"That  woman  is  like  the  girl  who  picked  a  plate- 
ful of  delicious  strawberries,  and  then  let  them  Ml 
into  the  mud.    What  could  she  ask  him  for  ?"  thought 
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the  baronet ;  bat  Mr.  Fleetwood,  to  his  evident  re- 
gret, was  obliged  to  fulfil  an  engagement  full  four 
miles  off,  and  soon  after  look  his  leave: 

"  With  visage  nothing  kind." 

"My  dear  Cecil,  you  have  lost  all  your  bloom, and 
are  lookin?  as  pale  as  death  again,"  observed  Mrs. 
Ashton,  when  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  taken  his  de- 
parture. 

"  If  you  intend  to  watch  me  in  this  way,  I  really 
roust  keep  my  room,"  replied  Cecil,  annoyed  at  being 
so  commented  on. 

"  Instead  of  seclusion,  I  recommend  a  stroll  in  the 
cool  shady  shrubberies— the  air  will  refresh  you,7" 
said  Sir  Thomas,  and  Emma  seconding  the  proposal, 
she  and  Cqcil  went  to  put  on  their  bonnets. 

"  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  talking,  Emma,  so  pray 
faitei  Uifrais  de  hi  convention, whispered  Cecil, 
as  they  approached  the  drawing-room. 

Emma  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  noting  her 
companion's  heavy  eyes,  nodded  assent. 

Robert  accompanied  them,  indulging  in  his  usual 
sarcastic  strain,  but  after  a  time  his  restless  mood  led 
him  to  seek  amusement  elsewhere ;  and  Charles  and 
Sarah  having  set  oft  on  a  scrambling  expedition, 
Emma  and  Cecil  possessed  themselves  of  a  cool  seat, 
whilst  Sir  Thomas, throwing  himself  at  their  feet,  ran 
on  in  his  usual  rattling  style,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
talking  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  would  not  be  ex- 

{>ected  to  talk  for  some  hours  longer.  A  refreshing 
>recze  played  among  the  tangled  branches,  anil 
Cecil,  leaning  her  aching  head  against  a  tree,  left  her 
companion  to  answer  the  baronet's  sallies ;  and  on 
the  plea  of  the  same  headach  retired  early,  after 
satisfying  Mrs.  Ashton  that  she  was  not  yet  the  prey 
of  the  scarlet  fever. 

a  When  Sir  Thomas  took  his  leave  all  were  loud  in 
his  praise  except  Robert;  but  as  Robert  rarely 
praised  man,  woman,  or  child,  without  many  qualify- 
ing buts,  his  depreciating  comments  had  no  effect  on 
the  general  opinion. 

Prepossessions  are  usually  mutual ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly so  in  the  present  case,  and  the  baronet  seemed 
to  act  on  the  conviction,  for  he  was  at  Ashton  Grove 
early  on  the  morrow  to  inquire  after  Cecil's  head- 
ach, where  he  again  encountered  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
who  had  brought  over  a  book  for  Cecil's  perusal,  cri- 
ticising its  contents  with  such  admirable  taste  and 
judgment  that  Sir  Thomas,  whilst  marking  the  at- 
tention lent  to  his  conversation  by  Miss  Clare,  began 
to  think  that  he  might  prove  a  most  dangerous  rival ; 
and  blamed  Mrs.  Ashton  in  his  heait  for  over  hospi- 
tality in  again  extending  to  him  the  invitation  to  stay 
to  dinner,  which  had  been  so  eagerly  accepted  by 
himself. 

Both  sought  to  converse  with  Cecil,  and  both  were 
obliged  to  confess  to  themselves  that  she  received 
their  attentions  with  perfect  self-possession,  affording 
neither  a  decided  triumph  over  the  other.  The  ba- 
ronet was  the  most  hopeful ;  but  his  jealousy  of  his 
rival  showed  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  secure. 

If  Mr.  Fleetwood  could  bring  books,  so  could  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton  from  the  extensive  library  at 
Li nd moor,  which,  on  learning  his  wishes,  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn  desired  him  to  consider  as  his  own ;  and  the 
succeeding  day  again  saw  the  zealous  baronet  hasten- 
ing towards  Ashton  Grove  armed  with  poetrv  and 
history,  tours  and  essays ;  with  part  of  which  ne  in- 
sisted on  loading  the  viscount,  who  accompanied  him 
to  return  Mr.  Ash  ton's  visit. 

Cecil  received  the  books  with  many  thanks,  and 
conversed  with,  more  than  her  usual  gaiety  with  Sir 
Thomas,  whilst  his  friend  held  a  quiet  talk  apart 
vith  Mr.  Ashton  who  thought  htm  quite  as  courteous 
and  gentlemanly,  but  not  as  clear  headed  as  on  their 
first  introduction. 

Pleading  business  with  a  tenant,  the  necessity  of 
overlooking  workmen,  and  preparing  for  the  recep- 


tion of  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  shortly  ex- 
pected, as  an  excuse  for  a  brief  visit,  and  declining  to 
dine  at  Ash  too  Grove,  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  soon  took 
his  departure ;  but  he  went  alone,  the  baronet  re- 
maining till  long  past  ten  at  night.  The  next  day, 
and  the  next  he  came  again,  till  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  daily  visitor ;  and  his  coming  expected  as  a  thing  of 
course. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  with  the  same  inclination  to  play 
the  ardent  lover  had  not  the  same  opportunity. — 
Staunton  was  eight  miles  from  Ashton  Grove ;  and  its 
master  being  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  coun- 
ty families,  young,  rich,  and  single  to  boot,  he  had  so 
many  pressing  friends,  who  would  take  no  denial,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  equal  the  baronet  in  the 
length  and  frequency  of  his  visits ;  still  he  did  wbat 
he  could — and  if  Cecil  did  not  receive  him  with  aa 
much  warmth  as  she  did  the  baronet,  love,  which  is 
ever  so  willing  to  deceive  itself,  whispered  that  this 
frankness  was  a  maiden's  manner  towards  a  friend, 
rather  than  a  favoured  wooer.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
he  would  gladly  have  changed  places  with  his  rival, 
so  fantastical  and  inconsistent  are  the  followers  of 
Cupid. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  have 
been  here  almost  every  dav  for  the  last  three  weeks," 
remarked  Mrs.  Ashton  to  her  husband,  who  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  favourite  easy  chair  with  a  book  in  his 
hand. 
"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"They  would  not  come  so  often  for  nothing," con- 
tinued Mrs.  Ashton,  in  hopes  of  eliciting  a  more  com-/ 
pendious  reply  from  her  silent  mate. 
"  You  ask  them — don't  you  ?" 
"  I  only  ask  them  to  dine  here — but  what  do  they 
come  in  the  morning  for  ?" 
"  Because  they  like  it,  I  suppose." 
"  Is  that  all  you  suppose  ?    If  so,  you  have  made 
little  use  of  your  eyes,    1  tell  you  they  come  a/ter 
Cecil  Clare  j  and  a  fortunate  girl  she  is  to  have  two 
such  lovers ;  but  I  uon't  know  which  to  favour,  as  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  which  she  intends  to 
have." 

"  Perhaps  neither,  my  dear." 
"  La,  Mr.  Ashton  !  now  that  is  just  like  yon,  who 
can  never  come  to  a  decision.  As  if  any  sensible  girl, 
situated  as  she  is,  would  refuse  two  such  lovers;  the 
only  difficulty  can  be  which  to  select  Sir  Thomas  is 
more  lively  and  amusing;  but  then  Mr.  Fleetwood  is 
more  steady.  He  has  not  a  title,  but  his  fortune  is 
quite  as  good,  or  better  than  the  baronet's— his  fami- 
ly older :  and  should  Mr.  Pennant  die,  who  they  say 
cannot  live  long,  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  come  in 
for  the  county;  and  perhaps  hereafter  be  made  a 
lord.  Which  do  you  think  I  had  better  advise  her  to 
have  ?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  let  things  take  their  own 
course,  and  give  no  advice  unless  consulted.  Cecil  is 
able  to  judge  for  herself,  and  may  refuse  both." 

"  There,  Mr.  Ashton,  that  is  just  like  you  again— 
never  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  advice.  It  1  did 
not  look  after  the  children  they  would  get  into  al  1 
sorts  of  scrapes;  and  there  is  no  keeping  things 
straight  as  it  is.  Cecil,  I  will  say,  does  exactly  as  I 
could  wish  her ;  indeed  sometimes  seems  over  scru- 
pulous, for  she  always  tries  to  keep  Emma  near  her,, 
and  prevent  a  tete-a-tete  with  Sir  Thomas  or  Mr* 
Fleetwood,  particularly  the  former.  Even  when  they 
all  walk  out  together  she  contrives  to  have  Emma 
near.  I  hinted  to  her  that  she  might  as  well  be  tut 
of  the  way  some  dav  to  give  the  baronet  an  opportu- 
nity of  proposing;,  but  she  coloured  up  .scarlet,  poor 
girl,  thinking  I  intended  to  blame  her,  and  assured 
me  that  Cecil  had  earnestly  begged  her  to  remain. 
As  for  Robert,  I  cannot  at  all  make  him  out;  to  be 
sure,  I  never  could.  At  first  he  made  a  point  of  be- 
ing present  w hencver  Sir  Thomas  and  young  Fleet- 
wood were  here,  though  at  the  same  time  he  used  to 
say  rude  tilings  to  both,  and  try  to  set  them  together 
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by  the  ears ;  and  now,  though  more  civil,  he  never 
seems  to  care  whether  they  come  or  go.  Then  I 
cannot  persuade  him  to  call  on  the  Wiklers,  though  I 
tell  him  that  Helen  will  be  offended  at  his  flirting  so 
outrageously  with  Miss  Power,  whilst  Edward  is  for 
ever  there ;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  Mrs.  Praed's,  and  strengthening  his  favour 
with  Miss  Knight  How  old  it  is  too  that  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn  never  comes;  he  has  not  dined  at  Ash  ton 
Grove  once ;  and  the  fruit  and  flowers  sent  to  Cecil 
are  to  please  Sir  Thomas,  I  suppose,  for  the  viscount 
seems  more  inclined  to  shun  than  to  seek  us.  I  am 
sure  he  turned  away  from  me  in  the  woods  the  other 
day ;  yet  he  is  pleasant  when  obliged  to  speak,  that  I 
admit    I  take  it  he  is  very  proud  and  shy." 

"I  doubt  his  being  happy,'* remarked  Mr.  Ashton, 
rather  strangely  for  htm,  as  he  generally  saw  little, 
and  said  less  of  the  movements  in  mind  or  body  of 
those  around  him. 

"  Not  happy !  Mr.  Ashton.  Dear  me,  how  can 
you  say  such  a  thing?  Is  not  he  young,  and  hand- 
some, and  a  viscount  ?  And  is  not  he  going  to  be 
married  to  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton,  whose  large  for- 
tune will  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  title  ?" 

"  He  mav  be  all  this  yet  not  happy ;  Lady  Barbara 
is  not  much  to  my  taste." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Ashton,  how  can  a  man  be  all 
this  and  yet  not  happy  ?  But  that  is  just  like  one  of 
your  odd  fancies.  And  why  don't  you  like  Lady  Bar- 
bara ?  I  do  not  think  you  ever  spoke  three  words  to 
her  in  your  life." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason,  my  dear.  Had 
she  begged  to  be  introduced,  and  flattered  roe  by  her 
condescension,  I  might  have  cried  her  up  as  perfec- 
tion." 

"  I  dare  say  she  would  had  you  been  a  lord,  or  in 
possession  of  an  enormous  rent  roll." 

"That  is  just  my  opinion,  my  dear,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  like  Lady  Barbara  Hetherton." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  do  not  much  like  her  lady- 
ship myself,  though  she  is  handsome ;  but  still  I  do 
not  see  why  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  should  be  unhappy — 
he  need  not  marry  her  I  suppose  if  he  does  not 
like  it" 

"  Possibly  not :  but  there  are  many  things  in  this 
world  that  we  do  not  sec" 

M  That  *is  because  we  do  not  look  about  ns,  Mr. 
Ashton.  What  is  the  use  of  eyes  and  ears  if  we  do 
not  use  them  >" 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ashton,  who  was  deep  in 
an  interesting  work,  thought  that  his  lady  would 
have  seen,  heard,  anjj  said  enough  with  one  eye,  one 
ear,  and  half  a  tongue ;  but  if  so,  he  did  not  give  the 
idea  utterance,  and  his  wife  proceeded. 

a  Lord  and  Lady  Lindmoor  will  be  down  to-mor- 
row, of  course,  they  will  be  at  church  on  the  Sunday, 
so  we  must  call  on  the  Monday ;  and  depend  upon  it 
I  will  look  through  them,  for  I  cannot  understand  why 
their  son  should  be  unhappy." 

"I  do  not  say  that  Lord" Fitz  Elwyn  is  unhappy, 
for  I  really  can  tell  nothing  about  it;  so  pray,  my 
dear,  do  get  such  a  fancy  out  of  your  head  ;  and  above 
alt  do  not  name  it  to  any  one. "  A  young  man  may 
have  sudden  contractions  of  the  brow,  Hnd  be  a  little 
distrait  without  being  unhappy." 

"  As  if  I  should  say  a  word  about  it  to  any  one ! — 
You  should  know  me  better,  Mr.  Ashton*  When 
did  I  tell  anv  thing  that  should  have  been  kept  se- 
cret ?  But  if  that  is  all  the  reason  you  have  for  think- 
ing his  lordship  unhappy  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  him ;  he  is  in  love,  and  that  accounts  for 
everv  thing." 

"  Very  likely :  T  did  not  think  of  that" 

"  No:  you  never  think  of  any  thing.  * 

"  You  think  enough  for  us  both,  my  dear;  two  such 
thinkers  in  a  family  would  never  do*.  At  any  rate  I 
agree  with  yo*i  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  whether  in  love  or  out  of 
~ve,  happy  or  unhappy." 


"  I  do  not  quite  know  that,  my  dear.  I  should  like 
to  come  at  the  truth.  Yod  never  give  yourself  trou- 
ble about  any  thing,  or  any  body — and  Flinter  i« 
much  the  same.  He  has  got  very  impertinent  of 
late  5  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  tell  you, 
since  you  always  uphold  him.  I  understand  he'  has 
the  impudence 'to  repeat  what  I  told  you  once  before 
that  he  intends  to  live  and'  die  in  your  service,  tor 
that  vou  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  him." 

"  fie  is  pretty  correct  there— I  do  not  suppose  *e 
shall  part  m  this  life." 

*  It  quite  provokes  me,  Mr.  Ashton,  to  hear  a  man 
of  sense,  as  you  are,  uphold  such  a  bigoted  ignorar.t 
person  in  his  impertinence.  Would  you  believe  me ' 
he  has  never  been  to  see  the  harrow  at  Mrs.  Praed's 
— -and  all  because  it  is  new — and  he  will  persist  in 
calling  Frazer  a  /unifier,  and  abusing  the  Scotch, 
because  they  eat  oatmeal  porridge,  sheep's  head,  and 
haggis." 

"  In  all  of  which  I  think  they  show  a  very  bad 
taste,"  observed  Mr.  Ashton  with  one  of  those' quiet 
smiles,  which  were  at  times  so  provoking  to  his  My. 

"Ah,  my  dear!  that  is  because  you  never  tasted 
any  of  the  dishes  properly  dressed;  for  Lord  Glen- 
fillan  assured  me  the  other  day  that  they  were  very 
delicious  as  eaten  in  Scotland.  I  was  to  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  his  Scotch  cook,  but  she  went  away  in 
such  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  manage  it" 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  not,  my  dear." 

"There  now,  that  is  just  like  you,  Mr.  Ashtnn, 
vou  dislike  new  things  nearly  as  much  as  your  bailiff. 
t  was  telling  him  just  now  of  the  new  German  ma- 
chine that  Captain  Wilder  is  so  anxious  aboot;  I 
mean  the  one  that  ploughs,  drills,  plants,  and  waters 
all  at  once ;  on  which  Flinter  gave  fits  usual  incredu- 
lous grunt,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  out,  wash,  cook  and 
,eat  into  the  bargain  }  In  short,  he  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  tell  me  that  he  thought  it  all  a  hum." 

".Then  Flinter  and  I  are  pretty  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  my  dear." 

**  A  parcel  of  nonsense,  Mr.  Ashton.  As  if  any 
one  would  dare  to  hoax  Captain  Wilder,  who  is  so 
clever  in  all  these  things )  But  I  might  just  as  veil 
talk  to  Flinter  as  you  about  new  inventions.  Like 
master — like  man,"  cried  Mrs.  Ashton,  flouncing  out 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  Ashton  resumed  his  book  on  the  instant,  a<  if 
he  had  never  been  interrupted ;  but  scarcely  had  his 
eye  settled  on  the  proper  line  ere  his  lady  again  a;>- 
p'eared,  and,  as  it  seemed : — 

"  Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome." 

Mr.  Ashton  looking  up  let  his  book  drop  again  on  h* 
knee  in  silent  endurance,  whilst  his  wife,  closing  the 
door,  advanced  towards  him. 

"  You  are  so  provoking,  Mr.  Ashton,  never  paying 
heed  to  what  I  tell  you,  that  I  quite  forgot  to  say  that 
I  had  found  you  a  tenant  for  Woodside.  Lucky  tor 
you  that  there  is  some  one  who  looks  after  your  in- 
terests, as  you  never  trouble  yourself  about  thc*f 
things.  He  seems  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  has 
a  pivat  deal  to  say  for  himself.  I  found  him  thrir 
this  morning  looking  over  the  cottage ;  and  we  hail  a 
good  deal  of  talk  together.  He  has  been  many  years 
in  South  America,  and  has  promised  me  some'  ne« 
flowers,  and  a  few  grains  of  a~new  sort  of  com;  hut  I 
dare  say  Flinter  will  not  sow  them.  He  liked  the 
cottage  very  well, and  said  he  would  come  and  srttle 
with  you  about  terms.  We  talked  a  long  time  about 
farming,  and  gardening,  and  our  opinions  agreed  ex- 
actly. I  almost  wonder  that  he  has  not  been  her* 
before  this.  Ah !  here  he  is,  coming  across  the  park. 
That  is  lucky,  because  I  can  introduce  him,  and  set- 
tle all  the  little  things  that  you  never  think  of." 

"  And  who  may  this  new  tenant  be,  my  dear,  of 
whom  you  so  much  approve  ?' 

u  His  name  is  Lake,  and  he  is  just  returned  from 
South  America,  as  I  told  you  before.    He  is  not 
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young, and  he  is  not  handsome;  in  fact,  be  is  old, and 
ugly ;  but  that  will  not  make  him  a  worse  tenant." 

"  Certainly  not  Is  he  a  single  man  ?  Can  he  give 
a  satisfactory  reference  ?" 

•<  He  has  no  wife,  but  a  niece  is  to  keep  his  house 
for  him  3  and  he  will  give  a  reference  to  his  bankers 
jn  town,  or  pay  half  yearly  m  advance.  He  was  con- 
sulting with  me  about  making  great  improvements 5 
putting  down  the  garden  wall,  that  I  always  wished 
removed,  and  putting  it  further  out,  which  will  be  a 
great  ail  vantage." 

"  And  no  expense,"  remarked  her  husband  drily. 

"  Expense,  Mr.  Ashton  !  And  this  to  roe  !  1  am 
sure  I  am  never  an  advocate  for  expense.  But  there 
is  Mr.  Lake  ringing  at  the  bell.  And  bless  me,  how 
untidy  the  room  is  1  All  those  books  about  on  the 
table,  instead  of  being  put  away  in  their  proper  places 
on  the  shelves,  and  you  have  turned  tip  the  covering 
of  the  easy  chair  fidgeting  about.  It  is  very  odd,  my 
dear,  you  always  sit  untidily. " 

Mr.  Ashton'  smoothed  down  the  covering  of  the 
easy  chair,  whilst  bis  wile  began  poking  the  rebellious 
books  into  proper  order,  in  the  midst  of  which  task 
the  door  opened  and  admitted  Mr.  Lake,  old  and  ugly 
as  he  had  been  described,  being  literally  seamed  with 
the  small-pox,  whilst  an  ill-made  wig,  that  came  low 
on  his  forehead,  gave  a  disagreeable  and  sinister  ex- 
pression to  features  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  unpleasing,  though  plain. 

Mrs.  Ashton  received  htm  most  graciously,  he 
having  won  her  heart  by  agreeing  with  her  about  the 
garden  wall;  but  from  her  kind  and  courteous,  though 
generally  silent  husband,  his  reception  was  any  thing 
but  friendly,  from  the  moment  he  had  caught  a  full 
view  of  his  features,  and  heard  his  voice. 

"  Mi's.  Ashton,  I  presume,  has  informed  you  that 
the  purpose  of  my  visit  is  to  become  your  tenant  for 
Woodside,"  began  Mr.  Lake,  addressing  his  silent 
host  with  an  ease  and  frankness,  that  showed  his  in- 
clination to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  his  landlord. 

"  She  has,  sir,  but  1  have  half  changed  my  mind 
about  letting  the  cottage,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  with 
a  coldness  bordering  on  hauteur,  which  surprised 
and  vexed  his  wife.  It  was  a  manner  which  she  had 
never  observed  but  once  before,  and  then  to  a  person 
whose  dishonourable  conduct  had  rendered  him  an 
unfit  associate  for  honourable  men  though  he  was  still 
tolerated  by  the  world  in  general. 

u  I  think  you  mistake,  my  dear,  it  is  Woodside 
which  this  gentleman  wishes  to  take — not  Woodbine 
Cottage." 

«*  I  understand  him  perfectly.  It  is  Woodside  which 
I  am  doubtful  of  letting — certainly  not  at  present," 
replied  Mr.  Ashton  to  his  wife,  without  relaxing  one 
whit  of  his  former  coldness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  Mr.  Ashton ;  but  I  understood 
from  your  lady  that  it  was  to  be  let." 

"  1  have  changed  my  intentions,  sir." 

"  A  very  short  time  since,  I  am  to  suppose." 

«« Not  very  long  ago." 

The  stranger  looked  crossed— coloured  slightly — 
paused  some  moments,  and  then  spoke  with  more 
than  his  former  frankness,  though  it  was  observable 
that  when  speaking  he  did  not  look  at  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  this  change  in  your  views, 
Mr.  Ashton,  tor  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  have  set  my 
heart  on  being  your  tenant  at  Woodside.  Perhaps 
you  object  to  me  as  being  a  stranger." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  you  as  being  a  stranger,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Ashton  intentionally,  or  unintentionally  as 
it  seemed,  laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Lake  looked  up— met  the  eyes  of  his  host — then 
looked  as  suddenly  ou  the  floor — pattered  about  with 
his  foot  on  the  carpet  for  half  minute,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  conversation  with  his  former  ease. 

"  I  cannot  readjly  give  up  all  hopes  of  Woodside, 
so  will  take  no  positive  refusal  to-dav.  I  have  an  en- 
gagement now  which  must  be  kept,  but  to-morrow  at 


this  time,  or  any  other  more  convenient  toy  on,  I  will 
call  again,  when  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  adduce  such  argumeots  as  will  overcome  your 
objections  to  receiving  me  as  your  tenant." 

"  1  should  be  sorry  to  give  you  needless  trouble," 
began  Mr.  Ashton. 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  Mr.  * 
Lake,  interrupting  Itis  host  and  fixing  his  eye  steadily 
upon  him  as  he  spoke.  Positively  I  will  not  quit  thui 
neighbourhood  without  seeing  you  again  and  trying 
what  ray  eloquence  can  effect  Will  you  see  me  alone 
to-morrow  at  eleven  ?"* 

"  Since  you  will  have  it  so ;"  replied  Mr.  Ashton 
reluctantly. 

"  Pardon  my  pertinacity,  but  my  heart,  as  I  said 
before,  is  set  on  renting  Woodside.  And  now— -good 
morning." 

"  What  ean  you  mean  by  not  letting  the  cottage  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Ashton,  ere  the  door  had  quite  closed 
after  the  departing  visitor,  whom  his  host  bad  not 
with  his  usual  courtesy  attended  to  the  hall. 

"Just  what  I  said,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  let 
it  at  present.  Perhaps  Reynolds  may  like  to  come 
there  this  summer." 

"  The  Reynoldses  are  going  to  Paris.  I  do  believe 
you  have  taken  a  disgust  to  this  stranger  because  he 
» is  ugly." 

"  That  \%  a  perfectly  new  accusation,  my  dear,  and 
by  no  means  a  true  one,"  observed  Mr.  Ashton  in  a 
ruffled  tone. 

"  Well,  you  do  not  like  him  at  any  rate,  fori  saw 
you  colour  and  frown  the  moment  he  entered,  and 
you  spoke  as  I  never  heard  you  speak  but  once  before 
in  my  life.  It  is  very  odd  that  we  never  fancy  the 
same  people  ?  Ah,  now  I  see  what  it  is,  you  think  it 
is  not  bis  niece  who  is  to  live  with  him." 

"  It  shall  not  be  if  I  can  help  it,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ashton  with  startling  vehemence,  • 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear,  there  is  nothing  improper  in 
that  What  can  it  matter  to  you  whether  a  stranger's 
niece  lives  with  him  or  not." 

"  Oh !  nothing ;  any  stranger  may  have  a  dozen 
nieces  to  live  with  for.  aught  I  care— it  is  nothing  to 
roe." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  something  to  you,  my  dear,  that  is 
clear  enough,  for  I  never  saw  you  look  so  strange  be- 
fore. You  don't  think  he  is  a  fortune  hunter  coining 
after  one  of  the  girls,  do  you  V* 

"  Pooh  !  Pooh  !  my  dear,  let  me  read  my  book  in 
peace..    1  have  been  an  hour  at  this  one  page." 

"  But  really,  Mr.  Ashton,  if  you  think  this,  I,  as 
a  mother,  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  your  suspicion." 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  my  dear.  Yonr  chapter  of  fami- 
ly troubles  has  been  long  enough  for  one  morning,  do 
let  me  have  a  little  quiet." 

u  Quiet,  Mr.  Ashton,  that  is  just  like  you  :  as  if  I 
ever  disturbed  you  except  when  your  duties  as  a  fa- 
ther, master,  or  landlord  require  your  interference. 
As  for  the  piece  of  road,  I  have  given  that  up_  in  des- 

Iiair ;  but  here  is  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  coming,  and 
want  to  speak  to  him  about  persuading  Lord  Pits 
Elwyn  to  cut  down  some  trees  in  the  Park  at  Land- 
moor  that  intercept  our  view.  If  they  were  down  or 
even  only  some  branches  cut,  we  could  see  for  miles. 
I  wonder  whether  his  lordship  will  do  it.  I  am  sure 
I  have  asked  him  to  dinner  often  enough,  though  he 
never  comes — why  I  cannot  tell  1" — and  away  went 
Mrs.  Ashton,  to  her  husband's  great  relief,  to'  attack 
Sir  Thomas  Willerton  about  the  obstruction  to  her 
extensive  view,  who  promised  to  fulfil  all  her  wishes 
without  understanding  them,  the  only  part  of  her 
discourse  that  rested  on  his  mind  being  that  some 
trees  in  Li nd  moor  Park,  somewhere  or  nowhere,  he 
did  not  well  know  which,  prevented  her  having  a  peep 
into  another  county.  Considering  this  promise  sum* 
cient  to  exonerate  him  from  listening  to  her  long, 
tiresome  details,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  drawing-room 
where  he  established  himself  as  usual  by  Cecil  Clare, 
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after  paying  his  compliment!  to  the  rest  of  the  faroi-  summering  girl.  "  Just  as  you  please*  I  shall  not 
ly,  who  chanced  to  be  all  there  except  Emma  and  her  ask  another  question,  though,  considering  tluat  1  have 
lather.    But  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  quit  of  his  received  Cecil  as  a  daughter,  she  might  be  more  open 


friendly  hostess,  who  followed  him  thither,  and  hear- 
ing that  he  was  called  away  on  business,  tormented 
him  with  a  thousand  questions  and  conjectures  to  his 
great  annoyance  and  the  equal  amusement  of  her  eld- 
est and  younger  sons.  * 

"  You  shall  have  an  abstract  of  my  plans  and  mo- 
tions, my  dear  Mrs.  A  ah  ton,"  cried  Sir  Thomas  Wil- 
lerton  at  length,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his 
conversation  with  Cecil,  as  his  hostess  was  resolved 
on  being  answered,  and  half  provoked  out  of  his  good 
humour  by  her  pertinacious  questioning.  "  1  set  off 
in  an  hour's  time  for  my  uncle's  seat  in  Staffordshire, 
in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  made  known  to  roe 
by  a  letter  received  this  morning.  He  is  not  well, 
but  is  in  no  danger  3  and,  having  several  children,  his 
death,  which  I  should  much  regret,  would  brine  me 
no  accession  of  fortune.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  may 
be  detained  in  Staffordshire,  but  you  may  depend  on 
my  returning  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bringing  you  the 
receipt  for  the  Saxon  pudding  as  I  promised.  This  is 
all  the  information  1  can  give  you  ;  so,  my  dear  Miss 
Clare,  do  pray  let  me  throw  this  shawl  over  your 
shoulders,  and  come  and  show  me  the  flower  of  which 
you  were  talking  yesterday." 

Cecil  looked  up  in  surprise— then,  with  a  blush  and 
a  smile,  led  the  way  to  the -garden. 

"  Humph !"  exclaimed  Charles, "  I  smell  a  rat." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  observed  his  mother. 

"There  are  some  ignorant  people,  who  take  a 
mouse  for  a  rat,"  observed  Robert  sarcastically. 

"  There  are  some  people  who  think  that  no  one 
ean  see  but  themselves,"  replied  Mrs.  Ash  ton, 
sharply. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  people  would 
restrain  their  attention  to  their  own  concerns,"  re- 
marked Edward  gravely. 

M  I  dare  say  you  do.  How  are  your  plans  likely 
to  succeed  at  Myrtle  Lodge  ?  Will  the  bridge  bear 
the  load  you  would  put  upon  it  ?"  replied  Robert 
laughing. 

"  It  was  full  half  an  hour  before  Cecil  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Willerton  returned }  and  when  they  did  so  both 
were  looking  particularly  happy,  and  both  had  a  brigh- 
ter colour  than  usual. 

•J  Bless  me  how  late !  I  must  be  off*  directly,"  ex- 
claimed the  baronet,  shaking  hands  all  round.  M  Pare- 
well,  Miss  Clare,  you  will  have  me  in  your  thoughts 
I  hope  till  we  meet  again." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  replied  Cecil  with  a  smile  for  which 
Mr.  Fleetwood  would  have  given  his  ears. 

Mrs.  Ashton  would  accompany  Sir  Thomas  to  the 
door  and  along  part  of  the  road,  under  the  expecta- 
tion, as  it  appeared,  of  hearing  something  important, 
but  she  heard  nothing  except  Vis  reiterated  assertions 
of  a  speedy  return.  "  It  might  be  in  a  fortnight — it 
might  be  sooner— it  might  be  later— but  it  should  be 
as  soon  as  he  could  effect  it." 

"  There  is  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  gone  off  into 
Staffordshire,  he  would  not  exactly  say  for  what,"  was 
Sarah's  salutation  to  Emma  as  the  latter  returned 
from  Mrs.  Praed's,  where  she  had  spent  the  morning 
at  that  lady's  especial  request  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing her  in  some  intricate  stitch. 

"  Where  is  Cecil  ?"  inquired  Emma  quickly. 

"  Here,  dear  Emma.  Come  with  me,"  cried  Ce- 
cil, drawing  her  arm  within  hers,  and  leading  her  to- 
wards her  dressing-room. 

w  Oh,  yes,  Cecil  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  remark- 
ed Sarah  ironically,  vexed  at  not  being  made  a  confi- 
dante. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Emma,  when  is  Cecil  to  become 
Lady  Willerton  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashton  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  first  time  she  found  her  alone. 

"  I  do  not  know— 1  cannot  tell— that  is—" 

"  You  have  promised  not  to  reveal  the  secret,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashton,  closing  the  sentence  of  the  blushing, 


with  me." 

"  Do  not  blame  dear  Cecil,  mamma— there  are — " 

"  Reasons  I  dare  say,  though  I  do  not  understand 
them,  Emma ;  but  then  I  am  getting  old  and  stupid. 
However,  this  I  will  say,  that  Cecil's  conduct  hither- 
to has  been  most  particularly  correct,  just  what  I 
could  wish,  so  I  will  believe  that  she  maty  have  good 
reasons  for  her  conduct  now,"  added  Mrs.  Ashtou,in 
better  humour,  though  still  a  little  piqued  at  the  si- 
lence maintained  by  the  girls. 

"  Good  bye,  and  all  good  fortune  wait  upon  you,* 
said  Fitz  Elwyn  shaking  hands  with  his  friend,  whose 
travelling  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door. 

"  Thank  you,  Fitz,  if  prosperous  expect  me  back 
ere  the  change  of  the  moon,"  replied  Sir  Thomas 
gaily,  as  he  opened  the  door.  "  Out  on  my  memory," 
he  exclaimed,  stepping  back  into  the  room.  *  1  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  the  engagement  made 
for  you  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Ashton  wishes  a  tree,  or  a 
shrub,  or  something,  cut  down  somewhere  or  other, 
in  the  park — I  don't  know  where — to  give  her  a  peep 
into  somebody's  woods — or  over  somebody's  grounds. 
It  is  not  near  the  house,  and  cannot  inconvenience 
you  in  any  way,  she  says." 

"  And  did  she  give  you  no  more  precise  account 
than  that  ?" 

Oh  !  yes,  a  detail  as  long  as  the  illuminations  af- 
ter a  coronation,  or  the  shipping  news  after  a  hurri- 
cane, hut  I  was  thinking  of  the  fair  Cecil,  instead  of 
attending  to  her  directions.  I  only  know  that  I  pro- 
mised you  should  wait  on  her  to-morrow  at  eleven  in 
a  humour  to  do  her  bidding." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  replied  the  viscount. 

((I  see  I  have  done  wrong,  Fitz,  by  your  looks; 
but  I  should  have  promised  any  thing  in  the  world  at 
that  moment  to  get  rid  of  her,  so  anxious  was  I  for  a 
few-  minutes  private  conversation  with  Miss  Clare. 
That  girl's  an  angel !  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little 
mojre  civil  to  her,  tor  my  sake." 

"  Civil  to  her,  Willerton  !— When  have  I  been 
rude  }"  inquired  the  viscount  proudly,  bis  cheeks 
rivalling  a  scarlet  Snlvia  near  which  he  was  standing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Fitz  ;  I  am  a  savage,  and  do- 
ing ail  kinds  of  strange  things  this  morning.  Civil  is 
a  wrong  term — you  could  not  be  rude  to  a. woman ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  show  an  inclination  to  be  friends 
with  her,  and  the  family  too,  for  my  sake,  Fitz.  I 
shall  not  be  quite  happy  till  you  like  all  at  Ashtoa 
Grove." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand—"  began  Pit*  Elwyn. 

"  Nothing  at  present j  and  you  most  give  no  him  of 
that  nothing.  I  could  not  in  honour  urge  ray  suit,  or 
speak  to  Mr.  Ashton,  till  I  know  how  I  stand  whh 
this  upstart  boy  •,  but  I  have  few  fears,  and  many 
hopes  5  so  Fitz,  be  friendly  with  Cecil  and  the  Ash- 
tons,  and  send  fruit,  flowers,  and  looks  as  usual,  for 
my  sake.  Once  more  adieu.  1  must  not  begin  to 
taik  of  her,  or  1  shall  never  be  off." 

"Be  friendly  with  Cecil  and  the  Ashtoos  for  his 
sake!"  murmured  Fitz  Elwyn,  catching  the  sound  of 
the  carriage  wheels,  as  it  drove  from  the  door.  "  For 
his  sake  !"  he  repeated,  starting  up,  and  unconscious- 
ly pacing  the  room  with  rapid  strides.  "  Am  I  such 
a  perfect  hypocrite  }  or  is  he  such  an  idiot  thai  he 
cannot  see  f  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear  j  I  must 
fly  the  country." 

Notwithstanding  Willerton's  parting  injunction, 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  did  not  go  to  Ashton  Grove  on  the 
morrow ;  but  Mrs.  Ashton  received  a  polite  note  in 
which  the  viscount  requested  her  acceptance  of  some 
caiiv  peaches,  and  informed  her  that  his  woodman 
was'in  attendance  ready  to  fulfil  her  orders  with  re- 
gard tn  the  overhanging  trees.  Some  beautiful  hot- 
house flowers  accompanied  the  fruit  as  usual  tor  Miss 
Clare. 
"  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  ex- 
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ceedingly  obliging,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  in  high 
exultation  at  bis  flattering  note  ;  "  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  never  calls,*  she  added  in  a  less 
elated  tone.  M  They  are  beautiful  flowers,  Cecil ; 
more  beautiful  even  than  those  that  the  baronet  used 
to  bring,  which  you  always  shared  so  kindly  with 
Emma.  I  dare  say  Sir  Thomas  begged  him  to  send 
them." 

u  1  dare  say  he  did,"  replied  Cecil,  lay  me  down, 
with  a  careless  air,  the  flowers  which  she  had  just 
been  so  much  admiring. 

"What  have  you  settled  with  Mr.  Lake  about 
Woodside?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashtoii,  entering  her  hus- 
band1* study  after  her  view-enlarging,  or  rather  view- 
en  longing  expedition. 

"Me  is  to  take  possession  immediately,"  replied 
,  Mr,  Ash  ton  without  looking  up  from  the  book,  over 
which  he  was  bending. 

"  Then  it  was  all  nonsense  what  you  said  about  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  and  you  might  as  well  have  let  him  have 
it  yesterday.  1  was  sore  he  would  make  an  excellent 
tenant.  When  is  the  lease  to  be  drawn  out,  and 
signed  ?  And  at  whose  expense  is  the  garden  wall  to 
be  moved  ?" 

"  We  did  not  settle  any  thing  about  that." 

*  Not  settled  about  that !  Then  what  did  yon  set- 
tle ?•» 

**  That  lie  is  to  come  in  next  Thursday  week." 

"  Next  Thursday  week !  And  the  house  not  pro- 
perly cleaned — and  the  furniture  not  in  its  place — 
and  the  garden  not  in  order — and  ever  so  many  things 
wanting  in  the  kitchen  !  How  could  you  think  of 
letting  nim  come  in  so  soon  ?" 

««  He  pressed  the  point  so  very  much." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  you  ought  to  have  considered- 
only  thafis  just  what  you  never  do.  Who  is  to  look 
over  the  inventory  ?" 

"  I  t\o  not  know." 

•*  How  many  servants  does  he  intend  to  keep  ? 
And  does  he  retain  Betty,  as  he  proposed  ?" 

M I  do  not  know,  my  dear." 

*«  Not  know  ?  Why  you  know  nothing,  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  ;  it  really  is  too  bad  to  throw  all  the  trouble  upon 
me.  There  have  you  been  talking  to  Mr.  Lake  for 
two  whole  hours  this  morning,  and  yet  settled  nothing 
that  should  have  been  settled.  1  wonder  what  you 
were  doing  all  that  time.  I  dare  say  talking  about 
the  South  Americans,  and  the  Guachos — and  the  gold 
mines — and  the  hi^h  thistles — and  the  alligators — and 
Dr.  Francia,  and  Bolivar— and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
instead  of  thinking  of  Woodside.  You  are  not  fit  to 
let  a  house,  Mr.  Ash  ton." 

« I  don't  think  I  am,  my  dear." 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  are, indeed.  And  how  ill 
you  are  looking !  your  eyes  so  heavy  and  dull ;  1  am 
sure  you  have  one  of  your  bad  headachs,  my  dear ;  I 
will  go  and  get  you  some  of  my  drops,  and  then  vou 
must  lie  down  on  the  sofa,"  said  Mrs.  Ash  ton,  tier 
affectionate  anxiety  overcoming  all  her  former  queru- 
lousness. 

The  drops  were  brought  and  administered— the 
anxious  wife  shook  up  the  pillows — arranged  them  as 
she  knew  he  liked  them  best  beneath  his  aching 
head — pressed  his  hand,  after  feeling  his  pulse — dark- 
ened the  room — and  then  withdrew  on  tiptoe,  closing 
the  door  with  noiseless  care. 

"  If  she  would  but  be  quiet,  and  not  ask  so  many 
questions,  what  an  in  comparable  woman  she  would 
be!"  thought  Mr.  Ash  ton. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lindmoor  arrived  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  with  their  son  appeared  at  the 
village  church  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  as  Mrs. 


Afhton  had  expected,  accompanied  by  a  handsome 
young  man,  who  paid  for  more  attention  to  the  ladies 
in  the  Ashton  Grove  pew,  than  to  the  excellent  dis- 
course of  Mr.  Brockly,  whose  simple  eloquence  attd 
fervent  zeal,  softened  by  Christian  love,  should  have 
tooched  the  coldest  and  roost  careless.  But  the  young 
man  in  question  was  not  the  onlv  one,  we  grieve  to 
say,  whose  thoughts  were  turned  front  heavenly  to 
earthly  things.  In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  and  she 
really  did  try,  though  not  as  resolutely  as  she  should, 
Mrs.  Ashton 's  mind  was  much  occupied  in  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  the  earl  and  countess,  and  their 
handsome  visitor,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  so  pertina- 
ciously on  Sarah.  A  swelled  face  had  prevented 
Emma's  attendance ;  and  Cecil's  veil  was  never  rais- 
ed. The  bustle  caused  by  the  rain  prevented  Mrs. 
Ashton  from  being  introduced  to  the  Lindmoors  by 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  after  the  service,  as  she  had  hoped  j 
so  she  was  obliged  to  defer  the  acquaintance  till  the 
morrow.  « 

"  Cecil,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would  put  on  your 
things  and  call  with  us  at  Lindmoor,  as  Emma  must 
not  leave  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  entering 
Miss  Clare's  dressing-room,  or  den,  as  she  gaily  call- 
ed it,  where  she  was  sitting  alone  with  the  flowers 
sent  three  days  before.  - 

**  I  go  out  so  little,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ashton ; — and  am 
only  a  visitor; — surely,"  you  had  better  take  Sarah," 
replied  Cecil  with  a  heightened  colour. 

u  As  for  that  I  wish  you  would  go  out  more.  I  am 
sure  moping  at  home  will  do  you  no  good ;  indeed  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  you  do  not  look  worn  and 
worse  instead  of  better  and  better ;  and  then  as  to 
being  a  visitor— I  had  hoped  that  you  considered 
yourself  as  one  of  the  family." 

"  So  I  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ashton.  I  should  be  most 
ungrateful  after  all  your  kindness  if  I  did  not — that  is 
in  all  things  but  the  matter  of  visiting." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  exception, 
Cecil ;  and  certainly  not  in  the  present  case,  know- 
ing as  you  do  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton  being  his  particular  friend.  Since  Emma 
must  not  stir  out,  your  not  going  might  appear  a 
slight  to  the  Lindmoors.  I  know  that  you  and  the 
viscount  are  not  very  good  friends,  though  1  cannot 
tell  why;  but  you  will  not  see  him,  for  he  is  gone  to 
call  on  Lady  "Barbara ;  and  Sarah  is  so  wild  and 
heedless  that  I  do  not  like  to  take  her  on  a  first  visit ; 
she  says  every  thing  that  comes  uppermost.  So  do 
put  on  your  things,  my  dear ;  for  I  should  be  much 
hurt  at  your  refusing  me  this  request." 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  Cecil  assented  with  a 
sigh. 

The  Lindmoors  were  at  home)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ashton,  Cecil,  and  Robert  were  ushered  into  the 
countess's  morning  room  where  she  was  sitting  with 
the  handsome  young  roan, who  had  so  stared  at  Sarah, 
and  whom  she  introduced  as  Captain  Hartley,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  earl'a,  who  joined  the  party  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Lord  Lindmoor  naturally  conversed  with  Mr.  Ash- 
ton, whilst  the  countess  entertained,  or  rather  waa 
entertained  by,  his  lady,  who  after  expressing  her 
pleasure  at  their  arrival  and  the  hope  that  they 
should  prove  good  neighbours,  and  see  a  great  deal 
of  each  other,  offered  her  services  in  every  possible 
way  in  garden,  house,  or  dairy;  proving  her  desire 
that  all  should  go  right  at  Lindmoor,  by  finding  out 
that  her  ladyship's  work,  a  group  of  flowers  in  Ger- 
man wool — was  wrong  j  and  then  callings  Cecil  to 
amend  the  error. 

"It  is  so  very  trifling,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ashton,  that 
I  am  sure  no  one  else  would  remarket,  or  think  of 
altering  it,"  replied  Cecil,  crossing  the  room  at  her 
summons,  and  taking  a  seat  by  her  ladyship,  which 
she  did  not  Again  quit,  as  Captain  Hartley's  compli- 
mentary strain  of  conversation,  to  which  she  had  be- 
fore been  subjected,  was  by  no  means  congenial  to 
her  taste.    Robert  had  marked  her  disgust';  bat 
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with  his  usual  perverseness  had  rather  encouraged 
than  checked  the  flattery  of  the  young  milt t aire. 

"Thanks  for  defending  my  nurable  endeavours, 
Miss  Clare.  I  am  but  a  poor  worker,  not  being  over 
fond  of  the  needle,"  observed  the  countess,  involun- 
tarily won  by  the  sweetness  of  Cecil's  voice,  and  her 
look  of  patient  suffering  5  for  she  had  one  of  her 
usual  tormenting  headachs,  and  was  paler  even  than 
was  her  wont. 

"  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  ! — I  am 
not  very  fond  of  the  needle  myself,"  said  Cecil,  com- 
pellingherself  to  answer  gaily. 

4«  Not  like  work,  my  clear  Cecil.  Well,  I  thought 
you  must  be  very  fond  of  it ;  you  are  always  so  ready 
to  help  me  and  Emma,  and  put  us  right.'* 

"  I  should  be  most  ungrateful — most  unworthy  of 
your  kindness  and  Emma's  love,  if  1  did  not  fend 
pleasure  in  pleasing  you,"  said  Cecil,  her  eyes  glist- 
ening as  she  spoke. 

u  We  do  not  love  you  one  bit  more  than  you  de- 
serve ;  the  house  would  be  quite  dull  without  you ; 
for  you  are  never  out  of  temper — always  ready  to 
help  everj'  one — and  tolerably  lively,  notwithstand- 
ing your  delicate  health." 

**  How  could  I  be  otherwise,  petted  as  I  am — quite 
a  spoiled  child,"  replied  Cecil,  changing  the  conver- 
sation by  speaking  of  some  prints  that  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble, which  induced  some  remarks  from  'Lord  Lind- 
moor,  who  had  hitherto  been  conversing  with  Mr. 
Ash  ton,  though  not  inattentive  to  what  fell  from  his 
other  guests.  Captain  Hartley  talked  with  Robert 
about  horses  and  hunting. — Mrs.  Ashton  made  some 
more  offers  of  advice  and  receipts  to  Lady  Lind- 
moor;  and  then,  in  obedience  to  a  look  from  her 
husband,  rose  to  take  leave,  expressing  a  hope  that 
she  should  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
whole  party  at  dinner,  to  which  the  countess  only 
bowed. 

Either  Lady  Barbara  Hctherton  had  not  be*en  at 
home— or  had  not  proved  very  bewitching — or  the 
report  of  the  viscount's  ride  to  Holdish  was  incor- 
rect ;  for  the  departure  of  the  Ash  tons  was  delayed 
for  some  moments  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn,  who,  unconscious  of  their  presence,  entered 
the  room  just  as  they  were  ou  the  point  of  quit- 
ting it.  ] 

Mrs.  Ashton  met  hnn  with  her  usual  cordiality, 
thanking  him  for  sending  his  woodman,  the  fruit, 
&c. ;  and  he  shook  hands  wi(h  Mr.  Ashton,  and  in- 
quired after  Cecil's  health  as  he  always  did ;  but, 
though  perfectly  polite,  his  manner  was  more  than 
ever  deficient  in  tnat  friendly  warmth,  which  is  the 
greatest  churm  of  manner. 

"  Lady  Li nd moor  is  still  a  very  pretty  woman ;  so 
gentle  and  lady-like,  and  yet  so  dignified ;  perhaps  a 
lectle  too  dignified ;  but  then  this  is  only  a  first  visit," 
observed  Mrs.  Ashton  on  her  way  home. 

No  one  remarked  on  her  remark;  and  she  contin- 
ued her  criticism. 

"  His  lordship  is  a  fine  man  too,  though  not  posi- 
tively handsome: — looks  quite  the  lord,  just  as  an  carl 
should  look : — courteous,  but  a  lectle  stately.  I  hope 
he  will  not  stand  upon  his  title,  and  prove  too  stately. 
Being  next  neighbours,  we  should  be  on  very  friendly 
terms.* 

"  If  you  count  on  that  you  will  find  that  you  have 
counted  without  your  host,"  observed  Robert  with 
caustic  dryness. 

"  You  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
Robert  5  and  so  are  resohed  to  find  fault  with  all  the 
farailv." 

"  You  have  odd  fancies,  mother  mine,"  replied  Ro- 
bert, colouring.  u  I  do  not  think  the  viscount  perfec- 
tion, as  do  you  and  Miss  Clare ;  but  I  allow  him  to  be 
a  gentlemanly  young  man." 

"I  am  sure," Robert,  1  never  said  that  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn  was  perfection;  he  is  too  grave  and  ceremo- 
nious to  please  roc,  though  these  are  his  only  faults; 
and  1  cannot  imagine  why  you  should  bring  such  an 


accusation  against  Cecil,  who  never  speaks  to  him 
but  when  compelled ;  and  dislikes  him  as  much  as  vou 
do." 

"  Does  she  ?   1  was  not  aware  of  that" 

"  To  be  sure  she  does.  What  can  you  have  been 
about  not  to  see  this — you  who  profess  to  see  every 
thing?  She  tolerates  him  as  Sir  Thomas  Willertou's 
friend— but  that  is  all." 

4«  Is  it  >"  replied  Robert  in  the  same  dry  tone  as 
before ;  but  his  mother  paying  no  heed  to  his  tone, 
turned  abruptly  to  Cecil,  asking  her  how  she  liked 
Captain  Hartley. 

u  Not  at  all,"  replied  Cecil  as  abruptly. 

"Dear  me!  Why  he  is  a  very  handsome  young 
man;  and  seemed  particularly  attentive  to  you, join- 
ing in  my  hope  that  the  families  would  see  a  great 
deal  of  each  other.". 

"  I  do  not  feel  flattered  by  his  attentions ;  and  will 
readily  dispense  with  them." 

"You  are  too  fastidious  Cecil;  but  there  it  is  $— 
when  a  young  girl  fixes  her  affections  on  one  particu- 
lar person,  she  thinks  no  other  worth  lookiug  at,  or 
talking  to." 

Robert  laughed  a  sarcastic,  mischievous  laugh ;  but 
if  Cecil  believed  that  Mrs.  Ashton  intended  the  cap 
for  her,  she  did  not  fit  it  on  her  own  head  by  any  com- 
ment or  protestation  ;  and  that  lady  next  attacked  her 
husband. 

"  You  and  Lord  Li  nd  moor  got  on  uncommonly 
well." 

"  The  carl  was  civil  and  sensible." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  all  be  very  intimate 
soon ; — a  first  visit  is  always  rather  formal." 

*•  Better  not  begin  too  warm,"  remarked  Mr.  Ash- 
ton, who,  unobserving  as  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be,  coincided  in  his  lady's  opinion  that  the  earl  and 
countess  were  not  only  dignified  and  stately ;  but  per- 
haps a  lectle  too  dignified  and  stately. 

If  the  A  slit  on  8  discussed  the  Lind  moors — theLind- 
moors  discussed  the  Ash  tons ;  so  the  briar  could  not 
say  to  the  rose — how  you  scratch  ! 

u  A  prosy  old  nobody — a  fidgctty  old  gossip — a  sar- 
castic young  puppy — ami  a  proud  beaut}.  Dullness 
and  cutting  gibes  attend  their  steps?"  exclaimed  Cap- 
tained Hartley,  as  soon  as  their  guests  were  out  of 
hearing. 

"  You  seem  inclined  to  return  some  of  their  cutting 
gibes.  Criticisms  founded  on  such  slight  acquaintance 
are  rarely  just  or  charitable,"  observed  Lord  Liml- 
moor  reprovingly,  disliking  his  nephew's  levity,  aud 
off  hand  style  of  conversation. 

*  Justice' and  charity  ?  who  expects  these  in  a  dash- 
ing young  milittrire.  Rut  since  you  put  roe  on  raj 
defence,  good  uncle,  lgt  us  discuss  each  character 
singly,  and — 

*  My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap" 

I  shall  be  able  to  defend  my  position  even  by  the 
confessions  of  you  and  yours.  Did  not  you  find  Mr. 
Ashton  prosy  ?" 

"  No ;  he  "is  a  sensible,  well  informed  man  ;  rather 
slow,  but  evidently  amiable,  though  wanting  in  ener- 
gy" 

**  Slow,  and  wanting  in  energy!  Umph !  uncle  mine. 
There  is  not  a  sensible  jury  in  all  England  who  would 
not  give  a  verdict  in  mv  favour  on  such  evidence. — 
First  count  proved.  Js  owv  for  his  lady.  Is  not  Mrv 
Ashton  a  fidgety  gossip  ?  1  ask  you  or  n»y  aunt— either 
one  of  you." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  being  a  very  friendly, kind- 
hearted  woman ;  indeed  that  is  proved  b>  her  con- 
duct to  Miss  Clare,"  replied  Lany  Lindmoor,  «bo 
a  ways  spoke  well  or  persons  when  she  could. 

"  I  did  not  accuse  her  of  being  cold  or  ill  temper- 
ed, most  gentle  aunt;  and  you  cannot  deny  that  she 
nearly  fidgeted  your  placid  temper  iuto  "a  fuss;  to 
there"  is  count  the  second  proved.  And  now.  Fit 7. 
Elwyn,  is  not  Mr.  Robert  Ashton  a  sarcastic  pupp}  ''* 
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"  I  know  very  little  of  him,"  replied  the  viscount, 
■who  was  standing  apart  looking  out  of  the  window. 
"  You  know  quite  as  much  of  him  as  you  desire,  that 
is  plain  enough.  You  are  foes  at  heart,  let  your  heads 
bow  as  lowly  as  they  may.  You  can  say  no  good  of 
him — so  there  is  count  the  third  proved.  >iow  for 
the  young  lady— always  keep  a  bonne  bouche  for  the 
last.  1  appeal  to  youFitz  Elwyn,  again.  Is  not  Miss 
Clare  a  proud  beauty  1  No  evasion  as  to  my  last  ques- 
tion, but  simply  yes — or  do." 

u  Then  I  say,  no." 

"  I  saw  no  symptom  of  pride  about  her ;  but  I  deny 
her  claim  to  beauty,"  observed  Lord  Lindmoor.  "  I 
was  amazingly  disappointed  after  all  1  have  heard  of 
her." 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  you  expected  my 
most  sober  uncle;  but,  depend  upon  it,  if  that  girl 
were  wtjH,  and  in  good  humour,  she  would  be  a  splen- 
did creature — fascinating — irresistible; — but  as  it  is, 
with  her  pride,  and  her  paleness,  I  am  safe;  and  shall 
waste  no  more  time  in  playing  the  pretty." 

"  If  you  rail  at  her  pride  because  she  strove  to 
cheek  your  fulsome  flattery  with  a  gentle  yet  con- 
trolling dignity,  I  must  injustice  say  that  her  manner 
towards  you  was  admirable;  just  what  I  should  have 
wished  in  a  daughter  of  my  own.  Will  you  never 
learn  that  idle  compliments  and  fulsome  flattery  are 
displeasing  to  women  worthy  of  regard  P" 

"  Thank  you  for  this  lecture,  my  lord ;  but  I  have 
not  been  so  unsuccessful  among  the  fair  sex  as  to 
need  your  lordship's  instructions  how  to  obtain  their 
favour.    I  know  what  women  are." 

"  Only  the  least  estimable ;— the  noble  and  high- 
minded  shun  your  acquaintance,"  remarked  Lady 
Lindmoor. 

"  Thank  you,  aunt,  for  lecture  the  second ;  but  I 
ean  win  hearts  enough  without  your  counsel." 

"  And  break  them  too  by  your  wild  courses,"  ob- 
served the  earl  severely,  his  present  levity  recalling 
the  remembrance  of  his  past  vices,  which  had  nearly 
brought  his  mother  to  the  grave. 

'« Two  lectures  I  have  borne ; 

A  third,  alas,  were  more  than  I  could  bear," 

so  farewell  till  better  times,"  said  Captain  Hartley; 
leaving  the  room  with  a  heightened  colour. 

"  There  is  a  something  very  interesting  about  Miss 
Clare,"  observed  Lady  Lindmoor  when  alone  with 
her  husband.  *  So  gentle,  and  at  times  so  sad,  with 
one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  ever  heard." 

"  Fancy  any  one  in  delicate  health  or  low  spirits, 
and  you  take  an  interest  in  them  at  once,"  replied 
her  husband,  taking  up  a  book  to  show  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  continue  the  conversation. 

When  the  Lindmoors  returned  the  visit  the  Ash- 
tons  were  from  home,  of  which  Robert  asserted  their 
knowledge,  but  he  could  bring  no  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Mrs.  Ash  ton  greatly 
regretted  the  circumstance,  having  wished  to  show 
the  earl  and  countess  all  her  improvements;  but,  as 
if  to  compensate  for  the  disappointment,  Captain 
Hartley,  under  various  pretexts,  contrived  to  be  nearly 
as  frequent  a  guest  as  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  had  been. 
First  he  met  Mrs.  Ash  ton  and  accompanied  her  to 
see  her  new  plan  for  pruning  wall  fruit,  which,  by 
the  way,  did  not  answer  in  the  least;  then  Charles, 
who  was  afflicted  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  thought 
all  officers  must  be  perfect,  and  perfectly  happy,  want- 
ed to  talk  to  him  about  getting  his  commission,  and 
accoutrements;  and  then  Sarah,  who  always  liked 
what  Charles  liked,  and  wished  what  Charles  wished, 
fell  in  love  with  a  new  style  of  sketching ;  and  Cap- 
tain Hartley  could  do  no  "less  in  return  for  her  mo- 
ther's civility  than  instruct  her  in  the  said  style — 
sometimes  in  the  house — sometimes  out  of  the  house 
— but  always  accompanied  with  Charles;  so  there 
could  be  no  impropriety  in  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Ashtou  did  not  like  him ;  and  Robert,  Edward, 


Emma,  aud  Cecil  did  not  like  biro :  but  with  Mrs. 
Ashton  and  her  two  youngest  children  he  was  a  great 
favourite;  and  they  being  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  family  generally  carried  all  things  as  they 
desired,  their  energy  overruling  the  opposition  of  the 
more  indolent  members  of  the  household.  But  Mrs. 
Ashtoq,  like  our  first  progenitress — 

«'  On  hospitable  thoughts  intent," 

was  not  contented  that  Captain  Hartley  should  be  the 
only  inmate  of  Lindmoor,  who  sat  at  her  social  board; 
so,  in  spite  of  hiuts  and  entreaties  for  delay  from 
her  husband  and  eldest  son,  the  earl  and  countess 
with  the  viscount  and  the  captain  were  invited  to  a 
set  dinner  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  return  visit;  and, 
to  her  infinite  delight,  the  earl  and  countess  the  vis- 
count and  the  captain  accepted  the  invitation. 

Had  she  seen  the  manner  with  which  the  earl  toss- 
ed the  note  on  the  table,  as  he  said—"  I  suppose  we 
must  go,"  her  pleasure  would  have  been -a  little  damp- 
ed. A  first  dinner  to  the  first  people  in  the  county 
must  be  in  a  first  rate  style,  and  the  company  composed 
of  first  rate  people ;  but  poor  Mrs.  Ashton  had  a 
thousand  contre~temp»  to  contend  with. 

The  baron  and  his  lady— the  baronet  and  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and  the  cousin  of  the  Irish  marquis,  whom  she 
had  invited  to  meet  them  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  county,  were  all  engaged  ;  and  the  time  being  so 
short  she  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  Wilders  and 
Mrs.  Praed,  though  she  did  not  owe  the  latter  a  din- 
ner. Then,  horror  of  horrors,  the  house-keeper  fell 
sick  on  the  preceding  day,  before  she  had  made  the 
jellies  and  blancmanges,  or  twisted  the  ornamental 
sugar  work ;  and  a  former  cook,  who  was  settled  in 
the  village  and  summoned  on  the  instant,  terrified  by 
Mrs.  Ash  ton's  awful  fuss,  and  the  honour  of  cooking 
a  first  dinner  for  an  earl,  countess,  and  viscount,  had 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  her  culinary 
exertions. 

But  poor  Mrs.  Ashton 's  greatest  trial  of  temper 
was  the  want  of  sympathy  in  all  the  members  of  her 
family.  Robert  laughed  outright  at  her  domestic 
troubles,  making  a  jest  of  her  fears  and  doubts:  and, 
as  she  asserted,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the  Lind- 
moors having  a  bad  dinner,  and  stupid  evening,  and 
fancying  themselves  slighted.  Edward  heard  of,  but 
paid  no  heed  to  her  difficulties;  Mr.  Ashton  and 
Emma  begged  her  not  to  fuss  herself  for  that  all  would 
go  right,  they  had  no  doubt;  and  if  not,  the  house- 
keeper's illness  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  Charles 
and  Sarah  laughed  louder  than  Robert,  offering  with 
the  assistance  of  Captain  Hartley,  to  undertake  the 
sweets ;  and  even  Cecil  had  some  difficulty  in  repress- 
ing a  smile,  when  her  fidgety  hostess  enumerated  all 
her  vexations.  But  if  Cecil  was  inclined  to  smile, 
she  was  still  more  inclined  to  assist,  though  with  a  \ 
heavy  heart,  for  she  anticipated  nothing  but  pain  from 
the  party :  and  to  Mrs.  Ashton 's  great  delight,  the 
spoiled  child— the  proud  heiress— the  haughty  beauty 
who  had  never  set  foot  in  a  kitchen  since  childhood, 
and  scarcely  knew  a  gridiron  from  a  frying-pan — 
who  had  breakfasted  off  Sevres  china,  and  dined  oft 
plate,  now  undertook,  with  the  instructions  of  the 
housekeeper,  to  spice  sugar— construct  ornamental 
baskets— and  dress  the  table  and  epeme  with  flowers. 
And  what  was  more  she  accomplished  what  she  un- 
dertook, for  her  mind  was  set  on  pleasing  her  warm- 
hearted hostess ;  and  the  housekeeper,  who  was  as 
much  vexed  at  being  ill  as  ber  mistress,  declared 
that  she  could  scarcely  have  done  it  better  herself; 
and  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  Mias  Clare  was  a 
lady  bom. 

Captain  Hartley  was  not  the  only  constant  guest: 
Mr.  Fleetwood's  visits  became  every  day  more  fre- 
quent—more lengthy,  and  if  he  talked  to  others  in- 
stead of  Cecil  the  blame  did  not  rest  with  him.  So 
open  were  bis  attentions  that  Mrs.  Ashton  would  have 
put  her  finger  into  that  pie,  as  Flinter  had  declared 
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was  her  wont  into  all  that  came  within  her  reach,  and 
warned  Cecil  that  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  might  hear 
of  his  devotion,  and  feci  jealous,  had  not  her  mater- 
nal hopes  interfered  to  check  her  zeal. 

Should  Cecil  be  downright  rude  to  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
Mr.  Fleetwood  would  come  rarely  to  the  house,  for 
he  and  Robert  were  not  great  friends,  and  thus  all 
chance  would  be  lost  of  his  being  won  by  Emma's 
sweet  disposition  and  enchanting  dimples.  ^  Now 
Emma  was  generally  by  Cecil's  side  when  in  the 
drawing-room ;~ many  a  heart  was  caught  in  the  re- 
bound, and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  help  the  best 
match  in  the  county  to  an  amiable  wile.  Besides 
Miss  Clare  must  be  already  on  her  guard,  as  she 
frequently  kept  in  her  dressing-room,  when  he  was 
present ;  so  Mrs.  Ashton  said  nothing  to  any,  but  en- 
couraged his  visits  by  her  cordial  welcome,  and  an 
invitation  to  make  one  of  the  large  party  on  Tues- 
day. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Clocks  may  stop — hearts  may  cease  to  beat — but 
still  time  goes  on,  staying  or  accelerating  its  pace  for 
none ;  no  prayers  advance  or  delay  its  speed,  though 
the  sad  and  joyous  count  its  strokes  by  seconds  of  a 
different  length.  The  important — the  awful  day  ar- 
rived, and  with  it  another  contre-tempt-  Mr.  Lake 
having  called  early  to  arrange  some  further  particu- 
lars respecting  Woodside,  Mr.  Ashton  asked  him  to 
meet  the  Lindmoors,  thus  making  larger  an  already 
large  party,  and  turning  an  even  number  into  an  odd 
one,  which  fretted  his  wife. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Mrs.  Ashton  was  dressed 
to  receive  her  guests,  looking  flushed  and  fussy  ; — 
her  placid  husband  calm  and  cool— her  children 
mischievous;  and  Cecil  leadeneyed  and  languid,  the 
effect,  her  hostess  feared,  of  spinning  sugar  and 
adorning  dishes. 

The  guests  arrived — were  duly  welcomed,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  dining-room ;  when  it  grew 
more  and  more  apparent  every  minute  that  those  as- 
sembled, with  few  exceptions,  were  in  no  humour  to 
be  pleased  or  pleasing.  The  earl  and  countess  re- 
ceived most  graciously  the  excuses  for  the  dinner, 
asserting, aud  with  truth,  that  they  were  not  needed: 
and  his  lordship  submitted  with  exemplary  patience 
to  his  hostess's  hospitable  endeavours  to  kill  him  with 
a  surfeit,  and  her  numerous  inquiries  concerning  in- 
tended and  unintended  improvements  in  his  farm  and 
gardens,  woods  and  lakes,  houses  and  stables ;  but 
there  was  no  token  of  open,  sincere  cordiality. 

I  july  Lindmobr  would  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  her  quiet,  gentlemanly  neighbour,  Mr.  Ashton, 
who  exerted  himself  to  talk  more  than  usual,  had  she 
not  seen  that  her  lord  was  out  of  humour,  and  as  a 
good  wife  felt  a  sympathy  in  his  discomfort. 

Mrs.  Praed  was  half  vexed  because  Mrs.  Ashton 
had  forestalled  her  and  given  the  first  dinner  to  the 
earl  and  countess,  and  because  she  fancied  that  Lady 
Lit i (I moor  was  made  more  of  than  herself. 

Captain  Wilder  was  annoyed  at  being  seated  be- 
tween Mrs.  Ashton,  who  bestowed  all  her  attentions 
on  her  other  supporter,  Lord  Lindmoor,  and  Cecil 
Clare,  who  did  not  comprehend  his  schemes  mechani- 
cal and  architectural,  though  she  made  a  show  of  at- 
tending to  them;  whilst  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  was 
Cecil  s  other  neighbour,  was  vexed  at  her  bestowing 
so  much  seeming  attention  on  the  Captain ;  and 
vexed  at  meeting  the  earl  and  his  son,  though  it  was 
not  unexpected,  partly  from  political  motives,  and 
partly  from  his  dislike  to  the  viscount  Mrs.  Wilder, 
thought  Charles  was  rude  in  talking  across  the 
table  to  Captain  Hartley,  who  waa  grave  and  more 


silent  than  usual,  feeling  that  his  uncle '•eye*  were 
on  him — a  change  of  demeaoour  displeasing  and  in- 
comprehensible to  Sarah.  Charles  hated  great  for- 
mal dinner  parties  where  he  could  not  make,  or  find 
fun,  Robert  decided  that  Miss  Knight's  conversation 
was  "  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable"— never  considering 
how  little  pains  he  took  to  induce  her  to  make  it 
otherwise ;  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  though  very  atten- 
tive to  Emma,  next  to  whom  lie  sat,  and  every  one 
else  at  table,  as  far  as  regarded  helping  die  dishes 
within  his  reach,  seemed  as  little  pleased  with  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  aa  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  with  him;  and 
even  Emma,  generally  calm  and  sweet  tempered, 
showed  some  slight  symptoms  of  impatience  ami 
anxiety,  as  if  the  viscount  had  not  struck  on  the  topic 
on  which  she  most  desired  to  converse ;  bnt  worst  of 
all,  there  waa  Mr.  Lake,  silent  and  seeing,  sating 
nothing,  but  observing  ail. things.  And  who  does  im* 
know  that  a  silent,  observing  stranger  is  sufficient  to 
mar  the  success  of  the  best  arranged  and  assorted 
party.  Added  to  this,  the  thermometer  stood  very 
high,  and  if  the  heat  did  not  absolutely  put  them  out 
of  humour,  it  afforded  a  legitimate  excuse,  for  who 
thinks  it  uncharitable  to  abuse  the  weather,  for  ex- 
pressing their  discontent.  Edward  and  Helen  alone 
appeared  perfectly  contented  with  themselves  and 
their  neighbours.  Every  body  was  most  scrupulously 
polite — too  scrupulously  so,  and  after  a  dead  pause 
every  body  tried  to  talk ;  but  trying  to  talk  is  the  next 
hard  thing  to  trying  to  he  gay,  and  it  required  no 
prophetic  8 pi i-it  to  predict  that  the  party  would  be  a 
heavy  affair. 

The  hostess  alone  appeared  for  a  time  unconscious 
of  the  painful  fact,  but  even  she  at  length  began  to 
detect  symptoms  of  weariness  in  her  other  guests, 
and  to  fancy  that  the  carl  and  countess,  though  very 
polite,  were  a  leetle—K  very  leetle  too  stately,  and  in 
consequence  made  an  early  move ;  but  this  was  an 
alteration  rather  than  an  amendment  to  most  assem- 
bled. Captain  Wilder  regained  some  of  his  usual 
good  humour  by  getting  Ed  wart  1  as  a  hearer;  and 
Lord  Li nd moor  preferred  conversing  with  Mr.  Ash- 
ton, to  listening  to  his  lady :  but  Charles  still  found 
Captain  Hartley  stupid ;  and  Robert  did  all  he  could 
in  a  gentlemanly  and  natural  way  to  widen  the  dis- 
tance between  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  Lord  Fit*  Elwvn, 
whilst  Mr.  Lake  continued  as  silent  and  observing  as 
before. 

Nor  did  it  fare  much  better  with  the  ladies.  Mrs. 
Wilder  and  Cecil  had  headaches;  Mrs.  Praed  kept 
aloof  from  the  countess,  maintaining  a  lofty  air,  and 
giving  short  answers  to  Mrs.  Ashton  whenever  she 
addressed  her;  Miss  Knight  took  a  literary  turn,  ami 
studied  a  last  year's  annual;  and  Lady' Lindmoor 
apologised  for  being  very  stupid,  pleading  in  excuse 
the  having  been  tired  by  a  long  walk  in  the  mornine- 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  began  her  hostr**. 
"  for  I  know'what  it  is  to  be  tired  myself,  though  I 
am  a  capital  walker,  which  your  ladyship  is  not.  I 
should  imagine,  judging  from  Jour  slight,  deliratr 
figure.  Do  let  me  persuade  your  ladyship  to  take  a 
little  sal  volatile,  or  some  of  my  famous  drops,  awl 
lie  on  the  sofa  ;  or  take  this  arm-chair,  and  I  will  ar- 
range the  cushions  for  you." 

To  escape  the  torment  of  being  pressed,  Ladv 
Lindmoor  acceded  to  the  latter  proposition,  inward- 
ly resolving  never  again  to  own  any  ailment  in  die 
presence  of  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  began  a  lengthy 
monologue  on  the  word  fatigue,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  chair  required  a  foot-stool  to  be  truly  comfort- 
able ;  but  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  seldom  sat  sufficiently 
long  in  any  one  seat  herself  to  ascertain  its  perfec- 
tions and  imperfections,  never  thought  of  this,  and 
the  countess  preferred  silence  on  the  subject  tn  the 
risk  of  a  dissertation  on  foot-stools,  as  long  as  her  hvt 
harangue  on  fatigue;  but  Cecil,  who  had  only  ex- 
changed a  courtesy  with  her  ladyship  on  her  enrraner, 
divining  her  wishes,  crossed  the  room,  aad  placed  a 
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stool  in  what  she  knew  from  experience  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  position,  retiring  to  her  seat  on  the 
completion  of  her  errand  without  watting  to  be 
thanked. 

u  That  is  so  like  dear  Cecil,  she  is  so  thoughtful— 
so  considerate  for  every  body,  particularly  any  one 
who  is  in  pain  or  suffering  of  any  sort.  Would  your 
ladyship  believe  it  ?  She  made  those  pretty  baskets 
of  macaroons,  ami  spun  sugar,  and  dressed  all  the 
dessert  with  flowers.  Emma  and  I  helped  her  a  little 
in  the  last,  but  she  did  it  so  much  better  than  we 
did,  that  we  were  quite  ashamed  of  our  work." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  countess,  in  considerable 
surprise.  "  I  thought  Miss  Clare  had  been  brought 
Up  in  quite  a  different  style," 

"  She  never  did  such  a  thing  before,  if  that  is  what 
your  ladyship  means.  No,foor  girl,  she  was  brought 
up  like  a  princess,  with  housekeeper,  man  cook,  and 
crowds  of  servants,  never  accustomed  to  do  any  thing 
for  herself;  and  therefore  I  think  so  much  the  more 
of  her  making  these  things,  because  she  saw  that  I 
was  in  a  fuss  about  Hanson's  illness.  She  did  it  all 
under  Hamon's  directions,  but  still  her  success  is 
quite  wonderful, it  being  her  first  attempt;  and  the 
attempt  was  very  kind  too ;  but  I  will  say  this  for 
Cecil  Clare,  that  painful  as  must  have  'been  the 
change,  I  never  heard  her  lament  the  loss  of  fortune, 
unless  she  wished  to  aid  some  one  in  distress ;  no,  nor 
murmur  at  any  deprivation.  From  the  first  moment 
of  entering  the  house  she  has  given  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  and  is  always  grateful  for  the  smallest  at- 
tention. It  was  for  the  loss  of  her  parents,  which  she 
has  not  got  over  yet,  poor  thing,  that  she  mourned, 
not  for  the  loss  of  wealth." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Ashton.  I  had  heard — ' 
"  Some  nonsense  about  her  being  proud  and  satiri- 
cal, I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  closing  the  sen- 
tence, which  the  countess  had  left  unfinished.  "  A 
few  young  men  chose  to  give  her  that  character,  be- 
cause she  showed  her  contempt  for  those  who  sought 
her  for  her  riches,  by  refusing  to  be  introduced  to 
(item,  and  I  do  not  blame  her  for  that.  I  have  seen  no 
pride  since  she  has  been  here,  except  a  very  high- 
minded  sort  of  pride,  the  pride  of  independence, 
which  would  have  induced  her  to  go  out  as  governess 
rather  than  live,  as  she  falsely  imagined,  on  our 
bounty.  All  here  love  her  as  a  child  or  sister,  and 
will  be.truly  sorry  to  part  with  her." 

*  But  there  is  no  chance  of  that — is  there  r" 
"  We  must  expect  her  to  marry — she  is  too  much 
admired  to  remain  single  long." 

tt  Perhaps  she  looks  less  high  than  in  her  prosper- 
ous days." 

"  I  doubt  her  ever  having  looked  high  ;  it  was  only 
some  disappointed  suitors  who  said  so,  soured  by  re- 
jection. She  would  not  have  married  a  prince" then 
if  she  had  not  liked  him,  and  she  would  not  do  so  now, 
at  least  so  Emma  says,  who  knows  more  about  these 
things  than  I  do.  She  never  chooses  to  be  jested 
with  about  lovers — it  is  the  only  subject  on  which  she 
ia  apt  to  be  offended." 

"  I  had  conceived  a  very  different  idea  of  her," said 
Lady  Lindmoor,  scarcely  conscious  that  she  was  ut- 
tering her  thoughts  aloud. 

"  1  tell  your  ladyship  the  simple  truth.  She  still 
shuns  society,  but  at  home,  by  our  quiet  lire-side, 
she  is  seen  as  she  is,  worthy  of  the  best  husband  Eng- 
land can  produce." 

"  She  seems  in  delicate  health." 
'*  Very  much  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  there  are 
times  when  1  think  her  talking  worse  and  worse 
every  day ;  but  she  will  never  admit  that  there  is 
much  the  matter  with  her,  ami  if  I  remark  on  hVr 
heavy  eyes-,  she  over-exerts  herself  to  appear  gay  di- 
rectly. She  looks  paler  than  usual  to-day,  playing 
housekeeper  to  please  me  has  been  too  much  for  her. 
I  wonder  she  does  not  get  better  too,  for  she  is  the 
most  obedient  patient,  and  takes  nearly  every  thing 
that  I  prescribe  for  her." 


« I  do  not  wonder  if  that  is  the  ease,"  thought  the 
countess,  with  some  difficulty  checking;  a  smile. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  new  pink  and  white 
flower,  mamma  ?  Mrs.  Praed  wishes  to  know,"  said 
Sarah,  running  in  from  the  lawn  at  the  moment; 
and  away  went  Mrs.  Ashton  to  give  its  name  and 
history. 

**I  wish  I  were  a  fairy,  dear  Cecil,  to  touch  you 
with  my  wand,  and  make  you  as  well  and  as  happy  as 
you  deserve  to  be,"  cried  Helen  Wilder,  taking  a 
seat  by  Miss  Clare,  and  looking  kindly  into  her  face. 
"  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  have  been  wishing  for 
anything,  dear  Helen ;  for  I  have  been  rejoicing  that 
two  out  of  the  nineteen  persons  here  assembled  were 
quite  happy,"  answered  Cecil,  turning  the  conversa- 
tion from  herself,  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  her 
companion. 

"  Oh !  but  I  do  wish  for  many  things,"  said  the 
blushing  girl.  "First,  after  the  rairy 's  wand,  or  per- 
haps before,  that  I  might  use  it  properly — I  want  to 
understand  two  or  three  things  that  f  cannot  now 
comprehend.    Will  you  answer  me  if  I  ask  ?" 

"  You  had  better  study  Pinnock's  Catechisms,  or 
*  Why  and  Because.'  I  am  a  most  stupid  explainer, 
and  therefore  hate  explanations,"  replied  Cecil  co- 
louring in  her  turn. " 

"  Yon  mean  to  say  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  an 
explanation  j  and  I  can  plead  no  claim  but  the  claim 
of  regard.  Yon  shake  your  head.  Well  then  only 
one  question.^  May  I  congratulate  you  ?"' 

"  On  what  ?  On  being  one  day  nearer  my  grave  ? 
There  is  nothing  else  to  congratulate  me  on,"  said 
Cecil  rising  abruptly,  and  leaving  Helen  Wilder 
shocked  at  her  words.  * 

These  sudden  bursts  of  uncontrollable  anguish 
struck  her  the  more  as  forming  such  a  contrast  to 
Cecil's  general  calmness  and  self-possession.  An- 
other had  heard  that  passionate  outbreak,  though 
Cecil  guessed  it  not — Lady  Lindmoor,  like  Helen 
Wilder,  longed  for  an  explanation  of  much  which 
she  could  not  comprehend. 

It  was  dusk  before  Cecil  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from 
Mrs.  Ashton,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  Mrs.  Praed  ;  her  gentle  pressure  of  Helen's 
hand  as  she  glided  past  her,  and  whispered— "For- 
give my  brusqueness,  I  was  in  pain  st  the  moment," 
were  the  only  comments  made  by  either  on  their  late 
conversation. 

There  were  yawning  and  ennui  in  the  drawing- 
room — there  were  yawning  and  ennui  in  the  dining- 
room— and  when  the  gentlemen  obeyed  the  summons 
to  tea  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, savejthat  the  yawning  and  ennui  were  perform- 
ed in  one  room  by  the  whole  corp*  drama  tiqite,  in- 
stead of  being  performed  in  two  by  half  the  company. 
The  air  was  cooler  certainly,  but  the  guests  appeared 
to  grow  cooler  with  the  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Praed 
shivered  at  the  draught  from  a  window,  which  hail 
been  opened  to  please  the  Countess  of  Lindmoor; 
and  the  moths  ami  the  Harry-long-legs  would  buzz 
about  the  ladies  and  into  the  candles ;  but  by  degrees, 
thanks  to  bohea  and  the  enma  of  being  enmtye,  the 
prospects  of  the  party  erew  rather  more  promising. 
Lord  Lindmoor  and  Mrs.  Praed  attacked  Mr. 
Ashton  and  Mr.  Lake  at  whitt;  Captain  Wilder,  in 
restored  good  humour,  plaved  the  agreeable  to  the 
countess ;  Mr.  Fleetwood  found  a  seat  by  Cecil ;  the 
rest  of  the  young  people  gathered  round  the  piano— 
and  Mrs.  Ashton  Milled  from  one  to  the  other  ques- 
tioning and  advising. 

"Have  vou  heard  lately  from  your  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton  ?"  was  one  of  her  questions  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn. 

*  I  received  a  letter  to-day,  wherein  he  bids  roe 

present  his  compliments  and  best  wishes  to  all  at 

Ashton  Grove,  assnrirtg  them  that  he  longs  to  return, 

and  put  their  hospitality  again  to  the  test." 

"  He  ia  very  good ;  I  am  sure  we  miss  him  exceed- 
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ingfrt  exclaim*)  the  delighted  Mrs.  Ashton,  looking 
involuntarily  at  Ceeil  to  mark  how  she  received  the 
message. 

The  eyes  of  the  viscount,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  Mr. 
Lake,  were  all  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  each 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  her  exchange  a  joyous  glance 
with  Emma,  and  then  look  on  the  ground,  whilst  a 
beautiful  smile  played  for  an  instant  round  that  ex- 
quisitely chiseled  mouth.  It  was  the  only  smile  of 
Cecil  Clare's  that  day,  which  had  not  been  sad  and 
sickly.  ' 

"Edward,  I  dare  say  Miss  Knight  would  like  a 
game  of  chess  with  you,  such  as  she  had  when  last 
here.  You  can  sit  in  that  quiet  corner,  and  no  one 
will  disturb  you — and,  Robert,  you  can  take  his  place 
and  sing  with  Miss  Wilder,"  whispered  Mrs.  Ashton 
to  her  two  sons.  ,  Both  laughed,  and  one  coloured 


too ;  but  Edward  did  not  play  chess  with  Miss  Knight, 
nor  did  Robert  sing  with  Miss  Wilder. 

"  Who  sings  this  ?"  inquired  Captain  Hartley,  tak- 
ing up  a  song  in  manuscript  that  was  lying  with  some 
others  on  the  piano. 

"Cecil,"  replied  Sarah :  "  I  begged  her  to  teach  it 
me  the  other  day ;  but  either  1  was  very  stupid,  or 
she  an  inexpert  instructress,  for  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it,  and  she  seemed  so  unwilling  even  to  lend  it  roe, 
though  she  did  not  absolutely  refuse,  that  I  have 
never  asked  her  for  a  second  lesson.*' 

"It  seems  pretty,"  remarked  Captain  Hartley, 
humming  a  few  bars,    "  Do  get  her  to  sing  it." 

"1  will  if  I  can,  but  she  is  so  pleasantly  engaged, 
said  Sarah,  glancing  at  Cecil  and  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who 
were  apparently  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Never  mind  that,  she  can  talk  to  him  another 
time,''  observed  Captain  Hartley,  who  cared  for  no 
ooe's  pleasure  but  his  own. 

"I  will  try  to  please  you,"  said  Sarah,  blushing 
deeply  as  she  received  his  animated  thanks. 

"  Oh !  Cecil,  do  come  and  sing  us  one  song,"  she 
exclaimed,  speaking  sufficiently  loud  for  the  whole 
room  to  hear. 

**  Not  to-night,  dear  Sarah:  my  head  aches,  and  I 
am  besides  rather  hoarse." 

"  Oh  !  but  only  one  song !  just  this  one !"  persist- 
ed Sarah,  determined  on  carrying  her  point  since 
Captain  Hartley  desired  it ;  then,  seeing  that  Cecil 
remained  unmoved  by  her  pleading,  she  tried  the 
effect  of  pique.  "  Come,  only  one  song,  Cecil.  Don't 
be  fine  or  ill-natured.  It  will  not  keep  you  five  mi- 
nutes, and  then  vou  can  finish  your  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fleetwood." 

In  any  other  house,  or  to  a  stranger,  Cecil's  an- 
swer would  have  been  a  cold  refusal ;  but  she  ever 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  her  obligations  to  the 
Ashtons,  and  this  remembrance  enabled  her  to  bear 
with  patience  the  occasional  impertinence  of  Sarah, 
who,  without  having  a  had  disposition,  was  often  care- 
less of  wounding  the  feelings  of  others.  The  hint  of 
her  being  loth  to  quit  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  cleverly 
thrown  in,  and  had  its  effect ;  so  Cecil,  though  shrink- 
ing from  the  exeition  of  singing,  and  really  hoarse 
and  in  pain,  as  she  had  said,  immediately  rose  And 
approached  the  piano. 

^  "  That  is  a  good-natured  creature,  Cecil.  There, 
sit  down,  and  here  is  the  song  that  we  all  wish  to 
hear,"  cried  Sarah,  placing  the  one  in  manuscript  be* 
fore  her.' 

"  Any  one  but  that,"  said  Cecil  putting  it  away. 
"  Oh  !  but  that  is  the  very  one  we  all  wish  to  hear," 
cried  Sarah  pertinaciously.    "  Is  not  it,  Captain  Hart- 
ley?   Is  not  it,  Robert?" 
"The  very  one,"  replied  the  former. 
"  Thevery  oiTe,"  replied  the  latter,  who,  being  in 
one  of  his  unamiable  moods  spoke  as  he  saw  would 
least  please  Cecil,  though  till  that  moment,  he  had 
not  looked  at  the  song. 

"  Excuse  me :  that  I  cannot  sing,"  said  Cecil  reso- 
lutely, rising  to  go. 
M  We  wiU  not  let  you  move  till  you  have,"  cried 


Sarah  making  a  sign  to  Robert  and  Captain  Hartley 
to  join  in  closing  round  her. 

"I  will  thank  you  to  let  me  pass;"  said  Cecil  ad- 
dressing Robert  in  a  commanding  tone — but  Robert 
was  in  a  savage  mood  and  not  to  be  turned. 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Clare:  we  must  have  that  par- 
ticular song;  but  1  will  call  Fleetwood  to  attend  you. 
Fleetwood,  come  hither !  we  want  you  to  persuade 
Miss  Clare  to  sing— 

•  Then  I'll  not  love— not  I !— not  I  ? 


and  turn  over  the  leaves  for  her." 

With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
approaching  with  alacrity.  "  Do  not  let  us  plead  in 
vain.  You  know  how  much  I  delight  in  your  sing- 
ing," he  said,  understanding  no  more  than  that  Cecil, 
it  was  supposed,  would  yield  to  his  desire. 

"Pardon  me:  I  have  already  peremptorily  de- 
clined," replied  Cecil  a  little  proudly,  provoked  and 
annoyed  at  Robert's  ungenerous  persecution. 

"Perhaps  Miss  Clare  has  some  powerful  reason 
for  not  singing  this  particular  song,  at  this  particular 
time,"  observed  Captain  Hartley,  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  himself  for  her  cold  reception  of  his 
former  flatteries. 

He  was  fully  avenged.  Her  cheek  turned  from 
white  to  red,  then  back  from  red  to  wbite ;  whilst 
her  fingers  played  unconsciously  with  the  leaves  of 
a  music  book.  Her  evident  distress  should  have 
saved  her  from  further  persecution,  but  Captain  Hart- 
lev  was  never  generous — Robert  Ashton  often  other- 
wise ;  and  now  that  the  evil  mood  was  on  him  he 
would  not  he  moved  to  pity  by  her  emotion ;  whilst 
Helen  and  Emma,  who  might  have  aided  her,  did 
not  clearlv  understand  the  cause  of  her  reluctance. 

"  Just  in  time,  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn,"  said  Robert.— 
11  We  are  pressing  Miss  Clare  to  sing,  but  our  per- 
suasions have  been  hitherto  in  vain;  were  you  to 
exert  your  influence  I  have  no  doubt  of  success.  Do 
try :  we  shall  all  feel  infinitely  obliged  by  your  inter- 
ference." 

"  I  do  not  flatter  mvself  by  supposing  that  I  possess 
any  influence  with  Miss  Clare ;  but  if  joining  my  voice 
to  the  general  one  can  induce  compliance,  I  shall  be 
happv  to  echo  the  universal  request,"  replied  his 
lordship,  after  a  moment's  surprise  and  embarrass- 
ment, for  having  been  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  mother  and  Mrs.  Wilder,  like  Emma  and  Helen, 
he  only  cmnprehended  that  Cecil  was  pressed  to 
sing.  ^ 

Cecil  was  not  aware  of  this— she  believed  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  the  song — she  accused  him 
in  her  heart  of  joining  in  the  cabal  against  her,  awl 
was  deeply  hurt  at  the  belief,  and  the  cold,  nroud 
l>olitcness  of  his  manner  which  seemed  to  add  insult 
to  injury. 

••If  you  do  not  now  comply  with  our  wishes  we 
shall  feel  convinced  that  you  'have  some  particular 
reason  for  refusing,"  repeated  Captain  Hartley  vith 
a  provoking  sneer. 

•I  have  a  particular  reason,  Captain  Hartley,"  re- 
plied Cecil,  roused  by  his  words,  and  overcoming  her 
emotion  by  one  of  those  wonderful  efforts,  which  had 
before  excited  the  admiration  of  Robert  and  Helen. 
•I  have  a  particular  reason,"  she  repeated  looking 
steadily  at  her  persecutors,  her  voice  gatheringstrcttgih 
as  she  proceeded.  "  That  song  was  sung  in  happier 
days — »t  was  a  favourite  of  my  father's — and  no*  I 
have  no  father.  The  effort  will  he  painful ;  but  since 
all  request — require  it  I  might  sav,"— ami  her  eye, 
rested  for  a  moment  on  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  whiUt 
there  was  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  word  alt, "  that 
effort  shall  be  made."  * 

**  No,  no,  dear  Cecil.  I  did  not  understand  this— 
no  one  understood  it,  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  the 
warm-hearted  Helen,  stepping  forward  to  lead  her 
from  the  piano.  "  We  ask  \\  no  longer :  you  shall 
not  sing— you  are  not  equal  to  XL" 
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« I  will  be  equal  to  it,*  answered  Cecil  with  the 
same  resolute  air  with  which  she  had  declared  hep 
intention  of  returning  to  the  ball-room  at  the  archery 
meeting.  "  You  will  turn  the  leaves,"  she  added  in 
a  softer  tone,  and  with  a  look  that  repaid  Miss  Wil- 
der for  her  kindness. 

"This  is  cruel! — it  is  taxing  Cecil  above  her 
strength.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  truth — do  not  let  her 
attempt  it,"  whispered  Emma  to  Helen,  as  Miss 
Clare  was  taking  off  her  gloves. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  she  will  do  it,  let  her  suffer 
what  she  may,"  whispered  Helen  in  reply.  "  Do  not 
appear  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  her,  and  talk 
ot  other  things  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  her 
task." 

The  first  few  chords  were  struck  with  a  trembling 
hand :  but  the  voice  and  fingers  gathered  power  ere 
the  close,  and  the  song  was  executed  with  admirable 
spirit,  and  not  a  note  out  of  tune.  The  hoarseness 
-was  too  light  to  destroy,  though  it  somewhat  impair- 
ed the  usual  richness  of  her  tones  $  and  if  there  wis 
an  earnestness  approaching  to  bitterness/instead  of 
girlish  playfulness  in  the  manner  of  the  singer,  this 
very  earnestness  might  be  considered  a  greater  charm 
by  many. 

CECIL'S  SONG.* 

'•  The  rose  that  opes  at  morn 
Will  lade  ere  set  of  sun ; 
The  insect  newly  bom — 
How  soon  its  race  is  run  ! 
The  sunshine  turns  to  storm-7- 
The  night  succeeds  to  day; 
And  lover's  vows  so  warm- 
Alas  !  how  false  are  they ! 

Then  I'll  not  love !  not  I !— -not  I ! 
Then  Til  not  love,  not  I ! 
But  sport  and  play 
The  livelong  day, 
And  mock  at  vow  and  sigh. 

How  late  in  summer's  glow, 
The  joyous  earth  was  (Treat ! 
Now  chill  her  robe  of  snow— 
Her  ice-bound  streams  at  rest. 
No  fragrance  in  the  vale — 
No  music  in  the  bow'r  j 
And  love,  as  false  and  frail, 
Lives  but  one  fleeting  hour. 

Then  I'll  not  love !  not  I !— not  I ! 
Then  I'll  not  love,  not  I ! 
But  sport  and  play 
The  livelong  day, 
And  mock  at  vow  and  sigh. 

The  task  was  completed  without  a  mistake  even  to 
the  last  chord,  which  was  struck  with  a  powerful 
hand ;  and  Cecil,  leaving  her  seat  ere  its  echoes  had 
died  away,  passed  with  a  lofty  air  through  the  won- 
dering group  that  surrounded  the  instrument,  Captain 
Hartley  and  Robert  Ashton  involuntarily  making  way 
as  she  approached. 

There  was  a  minute  of  deep  silence.  A  rubber 
had  concluded  just  as  the  song  began  ;  and  the  proud 
yet  passionate  earnestness  of  the  singer  had  riveted 
the  attention  of  all  in  the  room.  All  had  owned  the 
power  of  the  syren,  yet  no  one  thought  of  uttering  a 
word  of  praise :  all  felt  that  they  could  not  say  as 
they  had  said  to  the  earlier  performances— 

u  A  very  good  song  and  very  well  sung," 

•  Mr.  Balfe  has  adapted  this  song  to  a  charming 
and  stirring  melody. 
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vet  few  could  have  explained  the  cause  of  this  feel- 
ing. | 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  sing  with  saoh  a  head- 
aeh,  my  dear  Cecil,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ashton  at 
length,  fearing  that  she  might  feel  vexed  at  the 
silence,  yet,  for  once  in  her  lite,  not  knowing  what  to 
say. 

"  Your  guests  would  have .  it  so,"  replied  Cecil 
coldly. 

"  Where  is  the  book  of  prints  that  came  from  Paris, 
mamma  ?"  asked  Emma  coming  to  Cecil's  relief,  see- 
ing that  her  white  lip  quivered. 

Away  went  Mrs.  Ashton  to  look  for  the  Parisian 
prints,  and  Cecil,  turning  to  Miss  Knight,  began  con- 
versing with  her  on  a  recent  publication. 

"  That  is  a  capital  song,  and  you  sang  it  quite  con 
atnore,"  remarked  Robert  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness. 

"  That  last  sooods  like  an  Irish  bull,  considering 
the  words  of  the  song,"  replied  Cecil  calmly,  with- 
out shrinking  from  his  penetrating  look,  nerved  by 
indignation  to  endure  and  despise  the  unfeeling 
taunt. 

"  For  shame,  Robert,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?" 
said  Emma  to  her  brother,  whilst  Helen  began  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Clare  about  other  things,  taking  care  to 
sav  nothing  that  required  an  immediate  reply. 
"  You  know  she  has  never  recovered  the  loss  of  her 
parents." 

"Nonsense,  Emmas  there  may  be  Ephesian 
Daughters,  as  well  as  Ephesian  Matrons,"  he  repli- 
ed, endeavouring  to  conceal  a  consciousness  of  his 
cruelty,  by  a  sneer  at  his  victim. 

Meanwhile  a  change  was  going  on  at  the  card  ta- 
ble. Lord  Lindmoor  and  All's,  rraed  had  lost  two 
double  rubbers,  and  the  loss  had  not  increased  the 
willingness  of  either  to  be  pleased,  since  both  piqued 
themselves  on  playing  a  very  good  game ;  they  were 
annoyed  too  at  having  been  so  shamefully  beaten  by 
quiet  Mr.  Ashton,  who  never  made  any  claim  to  skill, 
and  the  taciturn  stranger,  who,  as  at  dinner,  had  hi- 
therto appeared  to  remark  every  thing,  and  say  no- 
thing. The  losers,  as  is  the  wont  of  losers,  would 
gladly  have  laid  all  the  blame  on  fortune,  and  railed 
at  luck ;  but  they  could  not  deny  that  the  stranger 
had  made  the  most  of  his  good  cards,  not  losing  a 
single  trick  through  carelessness  or  want  of  skill. 

Captain  Wilder  took  Mr.  Lake's  place  as  before 
agreed,  who  began  a  conversation  with  Lady  Iiu'd- 
moor  on  indifferent  topics,  that  being  the  first  con- 
versation which  he  had  commenced  throughout  the 
evening ;  and  from  her  he  passed  on  to  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, who  gave  him  but  brief  answers,  his  mind  be- 
ing set  on  talking  with  Cecil,  who  bad  thwarted  his 
wishes  by  remaining  with  the  group  that  surrounded 
the  piano;  she  who  had  been  so  silent  before  now 
taking  a  decided  lead  in  the  discourse.  Did  she  dread 
being  silent  ?  Did  she  fear  to  think  whilst  so  many 
ejes  were  on  her? 

A  request  from  Mrs.  Ashton  to  look  for  something 
on  a  distant  table  separated  her  at  length  from  her 
companions,  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  her,  when  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  under  the  plea 
of  assisting  in  the  search,  followed  her  steps ;  and 
Mr.  Lake— the  provoking,  no  tact  Mr.  Lake — actual- 
ly took  hold  of  his  button  to  detain  him,  and  began  a 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  catching  quails  in 
South  America.  Mr.  Fleetwood  wished  bis  tormen- 
tor transformed  into  one  of  those  said  little  quails, 
that  he  might  give  practical  proof  of  his  having  pro- 
fited by  the  minute  description. 

Cecil  heard  the  steps  behind  her  but  did  not  look 
up  $  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  bending  over  the  table  be- 
side her  spoke,  and  was  answered  in  so  low  a  tone, 
that  no  one  else  could  hear. 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe,  Miss  Clare,  that  I  knew  not 
the  name  of  the  song  which  you  were  requested  to 
sing,  or  should  never  have  joined  in  the  request. 
Your  sudden  mastery  over  all  emotion  alone  pre- 
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rented  my  interfering  to  «roe  yon  from  the  painful 
trial. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Fitz  Elwyn  had  volunta- 
rily addressed  her  throughout  the  day,  in  tact,  almost 
the  only  sentence  he  had  ever  addressed  to  her  since 
their  meeting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  not  called  for  by 
the  duties  of  politeness ;  and  Ceeil  was  startled. 
Her  hand  shook ;  but  she  so  held  it  that  its  trembling 
was  not  seen,  as  she  Teotured  one  hurried  glance  at 
the  speaker.  There  was  an  appearance  of  self-con- 
trol—a mingling  of  pride  and  some  warmer  feeling 
in  the  expression  of  his  features ;  and  she  replied 
with  as  steady  a  voice,  and  as  well  maintained  a  self- 
control  as  his  own. 

''Thank  yon,  mv  lord, for  your  consideration  ;  but 
it  is  better  that  I  should  forget  the  past ;  and  I  hope 
soon  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object." 

"I  wish  you  all  possible  success.*'  replied  the 
viscount  in  a  tone  that  grated  harshly  on  her  ear. 
"Besides  Will erton's  public  message,  I  have  a  pri- 
vate one  for  yon  alone,'*  he  added  after  a  short,  but 
embarrassing  silence.  "  He  bids  me  tell  you  that  all 
proceeds  well;  and  that  he  hopes  to  be  with  you 
again  in  a  fortnight  or  thtee  weeks." 

"I  am  delighted  !"  exclaimed  Cecil  with  a  burst 
of  joy,  her  heavy  eyes  for  one  moment  beaming  with 
the  brightness  of  her  happier  years. 

"  Wtllerton  is  a  happy  man,"  remarked  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  tone  displeasing 
to  his  hearer. 

"  He  is  a  generous  and  high-minded  one ; — a  man 
whose  word  may  be  relied  on,"  answered  Cecil 
warmly,  with  as  sudden  and  deep  a  flushing. 

The  approach  of  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  had  dexter- 
ously escaped  from  his  detainers,  cffectunlly  prevent- 
ed all  further  comment;  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  moved 
»wi»  with  the  intention  of  joining  his  mother,  but 
was  intercepted  by  Mr.  Lake,  who,  if  he  had  appear- 
ed resolved  on  silence  before,  appeared  now  as  fully 
resolved  on  conversation. 

The  viscount,  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit it,  was  in  no  better  temper  than  the  rest  of  the 
party ;  and  most  heartily  wished  that  the  little  ugly 
old  man  who  detained  him  could  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  the  top  of  Chimborazo,  or  any  other  lofty 
mountain,  so  that  it  were  sufficiently  distant ;  but  he 
had  been  brought  up  with  a  deference  for  age,  and  a 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  answering  briefly,  or  passing  on  as  he  m'njhl 
have  done  to  a  younger  man,  he  paused  to  listen  with 
patient  attention  to  the  expected  prosmg;  bnt  the 
expected  prosing  never  came.  Instead  of  initiating 
his  hearer  into  the  method  of  catching  quails,  or 
making  mattee,  Mr.  Lake  discoursed  on  the  different 
governments  in  South  America — their  contracts  and 
harmonies — their  merits  and  demerits — and  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  country;  and  that  in  such  a  clear  and 
striking  style  that  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  instead  of  merelv 
listening  from  (>olitenc8S  became  deeply  interested, 
gazing  with  admiration,  as  well  as  surprise,  at  the 
little,  insignificant,  ugly  old  man,  who  joined  to  con- 
siderable originality  extensive  information,  and  an  en- 
lightened, liberal  mind  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  views  of  lofty  genius.  His  long  re- 
sidence abroad  had  left  him  ignorant  of  the  petty  de- 
tails—»the  piquant  reports,  and  arousing  scandal  of 
English  politics  ;  and  he  was  naturally  apt  to  make 
South  America  the  subject  of  his  discburse;  but  he 
was  rarely  prosy,  except  of  intent,  for  blessed  with  a 
quick  perception  of  character,  he  generally  selected 
subjects  suited  to  his  listeners ;  and  when  meeting 
with  one  capable  of  comprehending  his  views,  those 
views  were  frankly  unveiled 5  and  then  it  was  found 
that  he  was  not  provincial — not  American — but  cos- 
rnopolitan.  He  was  not  quite  free  from  the  indolence 
usually  contracted  by  a  long  residence  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate \  but  when  interested  his  mind  had  still  suffi- 
cient energy  to  throw  off  this  bodily  lassitude,  and  he 
then  spoke  with  a  force  and  abruptness  which,  though 


unfashionable,  and  sometimes  startltog,  was  calcolM- 
ed  to  interest  his  hearers  and  convince  them  of  his 
sincerity. 

"  With  mines  whose  riches  are  inexhausted,  per-' 
haps  inexhaustible— magnificent  rivers,  Homing 
through  almost  boundless  tracts  of  pasture  land,  cn- 
vercd  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure,  tangled  and 
clothed  with  trees  and  flowers  of  giant  size  and 
vitelline  beauty— -yet  what  is  South  America  with  all 
her  striking  loveliness  ?  How  stands  she  in  the  eye 
of  the  worldling,  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthro- 
pist ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lake,  excited  to  eloquence  by 
the  interest  of  the  subject. 

"  She  is  a  jest  and  a  scorn,  when  she  should  be  a 
glory ; — a  by-word,  instead  of  a  noble  model ;— a 
mightv  genius,  wasting  its  powers  upon  trifles,"  rv- 
plied  Fitz  Elwyn,  catching  the  spark  of  enthusiasm 
from  his  energetic  companion.  *  She  has  freed  her- 
self from  the  iron  yoke  of  Spain — she  haa  freed  her 
slaves ;  but  she  is  still  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance. 
She  has  strength  which  as  yet  she  knows  not  how  to 
use — powers  which  might  make  her  a  giant,  and  >et 
is  she  still  a  dwarf.  The  short  sighted  policy'  of 
Spain  that  taught  her  to  treat  her  colonies  as  *»tep 
children  ;  to  permit  no  native  rulers,  and  to  rule  as 
tyrants  rule,  if  it  enriched  for  a  time  the  mother 
country,  has  now  recoiled  upon  herself.  Those  colo- 
nies might  still  have  been  outlets  for  her  manufac- 
tures— sources  of  countless  wealth — their  child i-en 
friends  and  brethren.  How  stands  it  now  ?  Their 
children  foes— their  commerce  and  their  mines  in 
strangers*  hands.  It  might  be  well  if  other  nation 
would  take  warning  by  the  lesson.  A  child  assured 
of  its  mother's  love  and  care  is  easily  guided — a  child 
suspicious  of  a  step  mother's  jealousy  is  ruled  « >tii 
difficulty;  and  if  ruled  hates." 

u  This  communion  of  opinion  is  unexpected  and 
highly  pleasing,"  observed  Mr.  Lake  his  little  eyes 
glistening  with  excitement  and  delight,  as  he  listened 
to  the  animated  speaker  whose  feelings  were  so  near 
akin  to  his  own. 

"Look  at  their  internal  dissensions  and  ever  chang- 
ing governments — if  thev  deserve  the  name  of  go- 
vernments !  Their  yearly  revolutions — their  almost 
daily  revolts  show  the  need  ami  the  wisdom  of  the 
Spanish  yoke,"  remarked  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who,  hat- 
ing been'left  by  Cecil,  had  overheard  the  latter  p«rt 
of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Lake  and  the  dis- 
count, as  he  was  sauntering  back  to  the  piano. 

" « Whom  the  flax  binds  not  must  the  iron  gyve." 

"  A  poetical  excuse  for  the  most  outrageous  arts  of 
tyranny,  as  ^ou  apply  the  line,"  replied  Fit*  F.lwj  i» ; 
"for  me,  since  you* ill  quote  poetry  in  politic!,  I 
prefer  the  old  Spanish  ballad, 

*  Free  were  wc  bom,'  'tis  thus  they  cry,  'though  to 
our  King  we  owe 

The  homage  and  the  fealty  behind  hia  crest  to  po ; 

By  God's  behest  our  aid  he  shares,  but  God  did  r.t-  Vr 
command, 

That  we  should  leave  our  children  heirs  of  an  en- 
slaved land.' " 

"  A  poetical  excuse  for  revolution,  and  all  its  hor- 
rors, as  you  apply  the  lines,"  replied  Mr.  Flevtw rw-i, 
not  sorry  to  attack  the  viscount,  whom  he  had  never 
liked.  u  I  am  for  obeving  the  powers  that  be,  ar.«! 
submitting  to  my  legitimate  rulers;  and  the  example 
of  the  South  Americans  is  not  likely  to  convert  me 
from  the  old  fashioned  faith  of  my  fathers.  Wit  it 
have  her  children  gained  by  throwing  ofT  the  iron 
voke  of  the  Spaniards  as  you  term  it  ?  War  and 
bloodshed — a  depopulated  country — feeble  govern- 
ments—insulted laws— and  a  commerce  not  »or*Ji 
naming." 

M  You  forget  that  she  is  free ;  and  has  the  power  of 
being  great    Such  unhappily  is  the  corruption  of 
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human  nature,  that  evil  ever  mixes  with  our  good, 
and  freedom  in  some  cases  can  only  be  won  through 
war.  Aa  with  the  fabled  phoenix,  so  with  nations ; 
the  perfect  most  arise  from  the  ashes  of  destruction. 
The  man  who  risks  his  life  to  be  free  has  a  mind 
above  the  lot  of  a  slave  ; — the  powers  of  that  mind 
may  be  wasted— obscured  by  ignorance,  or  carried 
away  by  prejudice;  but  the  capability  of  belter 
things  is  there." 

"  Had  the  Sooth  Americans  been  worthy  of  free- 
dom they  would  have  known  how  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  submit  to  their  governors.  Whea  boys- 
rebel  they  deserve  chastisement." 

"When  boys  receive  chastisement,  and  no  culture 
—stripes,  but  no  learning;  and  are  thus  stinted  in 
their  natural  growth  ot*  mind — what  right  have  we  to 
expect  from  such  the  wisdom  and' the  strength  of 
manhood  ?" 

"  You  mistake  me,  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  I  would  only 
stint  people  and  boys  to  a  proper  quantity  of  whole- 
some mental  food  ;  repletion  or  unwholesome  viands 
will  do  good  to  neither.  Let  both  learn  to  obey  ere 
they' seek  to  rule." 

44  Ay,  there  is  the  difference  between  us,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood :  you  would  prefer  obedient  slaves,  and  I  intel- 
ligent subjects.  You  would  leave  noble  rivers  un 
navigated,  lest  some  should  be  lost  in  its  rapids." 

44  I  have  no  taste  for  rapid  revolutions,  if  that  is 
what  your  lordship  means." 

"  Nor  I,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  'therefore  by  timely 
reform  would  prevent  the  chance  of  a  popular  out- 
break." 

"  Reform  !  Oh  !  certainly  all  prudent  reform ;  but 
I  have  too  high  an  esteem  for  the  works  of  my  an- 
cestors, to  pull  them  down  to  appease  idle  clamour." 

*'  There  is  a  difference  between  pulling  down  and 
repairing — between  idle  clamour,  and  the  voice  of  so- 
ber thinking  men.  The  strongest  edifice — the  noblest 
monument  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  will  crumble 
beneath  the  hand  of  time,  if  not  repaired.  Vain  to 
some  is  the  warning  murmur  of  the  coming  tempest, 
and  yet,  if  unheeded,  that  storm  will  sweep  all  be- 
fore it.  Had  the  Spaniards  interested  her  transat- 
lantic children  in  their  government,  by  making  that 
government  a  blessing,  and  giving  those  children  a 
iuir  share  in  its  duties  and  profits,  those  children 
would  not  have  revolted  against  their  tyranny,  and  if 
separated  by  accidental  circumstances,  the  mother 
and  the  child  would  still  have  been  friends." 

"  If  they  had  some  hardships  to  complain  of  from 
the  Spaniards  in  their  dependence,  they  have  neither 
peace  nor  prosperity  to  boast  of  in  their  independ- 
ence : — internal  contests  before — slaughter  and  ruin 
behind." 

14  Give  them  time,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  give  them 
time,"  interposed  Mr.  Lake,  who  liked  to  speculate 
on  the  future  glory  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  so 
long  resided.  **  1  he  colonists  of  a  free  people  are  in 
a  measure  trained  to  self-government,  to  the  colonists 
of  a  despotism  this  self-government  is  new,  and  natu- 
rally for  a  time  iw  duties  sit  awkwardly  upon  them  ; 
all  machines  work  better  for  a  little  use.  Their  own 
mighty  Andes  did  not  rise  to  its  present  giandeur  in 
one  clay,  though  formed  by  the  infallible  laws  of  one 
Almighty  Being, and  the  children  of  her  plains  may 
likewise  hereafter  tower  into  grandeur  and  eclipse  toe 
worn  out  nations  of  the  olden  world. 

■«  A  fancy  is  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Lake  ;  nor  a  finely  turn- 
ed sentence  an  argument.  I  leave  to  others  the  the- 
ories of  wild  geologists  and  wilder  politicians,  not 
being  one  of  the  movement  party." 

44  You  are  one  of  the  stand  stills  then,"  remarked 
Fitz  Elwyn. 

"Xo,-not  exactly  that,*  replied  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
who  began  to  be  conscious  of  making  himself  out  a 
more  ultra  tory  than  he  really  was,  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  viscount.    "  Not  exactly  that,  but  I 


"  Only  in  the  field,  not  in  the  legislature,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood. I  am  certainly  not  for  remaining  a  fixture, 
whilst  the  current  of  mind  is  speeding  ou,  my  only 
use  to  mark  the  speed  of  that  current;  nor  would  I 
advance  as  a  solitary  wave,  the  galloping  avant  cou-' 
ricr  of  wishes  that  may  never  arise ; — but  I  would 
that  the  most  enlightened  should  just  head  the  stream 
of  public  opinion,  guiding  its  course — ruling  its  power 
to  good." 

44 1  am  rather  incredulous  as  to  this  mighty  march 
of  mind,  or  rather  its  sudden  jump,  as  asserted  by 
some  ;  and  still  more  incredulous  as  to  its  jumping  to 
good  ;  like  the  American  leaper  it  may  be  leaping  in- 
to a  gulf  to  its  own  destruction.  1  have  a  respect  and 
veneration  for  the  past — its  sober  habits— its  quiet 
obedience." 

44  The  sober  habits  and  qniet  obedience  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  for  instance,"  observed  Fitz  Elwyn  with 
a  smile.  ' 

44  Not  quite  as  far  back  as  that,  though  you  ought  to 
venerate  those  said  Norman  barons  as  the  winners  of 
Magna  Charta;  and  in  truth  there  was  something 
picturesque  in  the  feudal  grandeur  of  those  barons 
bold,  with  their  troons  of  vassals  and  gallant  knights, 
that  puts  to  shame  the  cold,  bare,  un  poetical  utility 
of  the  present  day,  when  trade  outvies  nobility." 

44 1  admit  the  picturesqueness  of  a  train  ot  barons 
bold,  and  allow  that  those  were  the  days  for  the  pain- 
ter^and  perhaps  the  poet;  but  barbario  pomp  and 
gold  are  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  there  needs  the 
touch  and  might  of  mind  to  stir  the  soul ; — such  had 
your  favourite  barons  when  they  wrung  a  people's 
rights  from  the  feeble  yet  despotic  John.  Commerce 
opened  a  way  for  knowledge  and  freedom  in  the  ear- 
lier as  in  the  later  times,  and  a  Cosmo  de  Medici  was 
a  greater  blessing  to  his  country  than  a  Malatesta. 
Not  that  1  have  any  intention  of  turning  merchant, 
resigning  my  title,  or  refusing  to  stand  by  my  order," 
added  ritz  Elwyn  with  a  smile."  , 

44  No ;  only  you  consider  the  ragged  array  of  a  radi- 
cal meeting  more  picturesque  than  tilt  or  tourna- 
ment !" 

"More  safe,  and  more  honest  than  a  baron's  band 
on  a  foray ;  and  a  radical  hiss,  though  not  as  melo- 
dious, is  less  alarming  than  a  freebooter's  horn.  But 
I  am  no  co-mate  of  those  extreme  partisans,  who  leap 
at  unwise  conclusions  because  they  have  not  been 
Jtaught  better,  it  being  one  of  the  many  singular  anoma- 
lies in  tins  very  singular  countrv, that  while  the  mass  of 
the  people  arc  called  on  to  exercise  political  rights, 
they  are  discouraged  or  forbidden  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  their  political  duties.  1  hope  this  discourage- 
ment arises  from  no  covert  design  to  keep  voters  de- 
pendent on  masters  and  landlords.  A  few  years  back 
the  cry  was,  Do  not  teach  the  people  to  read  and  write, 
they  make  better  servants  without  it ! — Circumstances 
have  compelled  education,  and  now  the  cry  is  a  little 
changed.  *  I^et  them  read,  but  do  not  let  them  read 
newspapers  or  politics,  flow  enn  thev  judge  of  such 
things,  and  what  have  they  to  do  with  speeches  in 
Parliament  ?'  If  they  had  not  to  vote  for  the  makers 
of  those  speeches  the  question  would  have  a  different 
bearing." 

44  Well,  the  freeholders  of  this  county  will  soon  be 
called  on  to  vote  for  a  new  member  in  the  room  of 
poor  Mr.  Pennant.  The  writ  is  to  be  issued  imme- 
diately, and  one  need  not  he  a'  conjuror  to  say  who 
will  be  elected,"  observed  Mrs.  Ash  ton,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  about  the  speakers  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
looking  knowingly  at  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  coloured 
deeply,  and  by  glancing  at  the  Earl  of  Lindmoor  and 
his  son  embarrassed  them  as  much  as  himself. 

<4The  blues,  conscious  that  they  can   have  no 
chance  against  such  a  candidate,  do  not  purpose  any 
opposition  I  understand,"  added  that  lady,  in  a  con- 
gratulatory tone. 
Mr.  Fleetwood  was  silent  from  not  knowing  what 


would  proceed  at  a  sober  trot,  which  I  consider  to  be '  to  say — Lord  Lindmoor  and  hi*  son  were  the  same, 
an  Englishman's  proper  pace,  whereas  you  would  pro-  j  because  they  did  not  consider  themselves  called  on  to 
oeed  at  a  reckless  gallop."  '  I  speak,  aod  there  was  an  awful  pause,  broken  by  Cap- 
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tain  Wilder,  who,  just  released  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
rubber,  and  seeing  the  confusion  caused  by  his  hostess 
determined  to  lead  the  conversation  us  he  had  lately 
led  the  game  to  the  earl's  discomfort,  leaving  his  op- 
ponents no  opportunity  of  putting  in  card  or  word. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Ashton,  now  you  are  saying  that  just  to 
try  me,  knowing  that  I  am  one  of  the  whig*,  or  blues 
as  you  call  them ;  but  you  Bhall  not  obtain  one  iota  of 
intelligence  from  me,  depend  upon  it.  Only  this  I  will 
say— if  I  should  stand  for  the  county,  (you  need  not 
laugh — far  stranger  things  might  come  to  pass,)  I 
shall  insist  on  opening  the  election  ball  with  you." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  Captain  Wilder.  But  is 
there  really  to  be—?" 

"And  the  second  quadrille  with  you,  Miss  Clare," 
he  continued,  interrupting  his  hostess. 

Cecil  laughed,  as  she  acknowledged  the  honour. 

"  I  should  make  a  capital  member !  What  bridges 
and  rail-roads  we  should  have.  By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton, I  want  to  show  you  a  plan  of  the  new  machine 
that  I  was  speaking  to  you  about  the  other  day." 

The  current  of  Mrs.  Ashton 's  ideas  was  turned, 
and*  the  Captain  carried  her  off  in  triumph,  to  the  re- 
lief of  more  than  one  of  her  guests. 

The  earl's  carriage  was  announced  almost  imme- 
diately after,  and  Lord  Lindmoor,  who  had  lost  two 
more  rubbers,  and  was  dreadfully  ennuyc,  hurried  his 
lady  and  the  rest  of  the  party  away,  exclaiming,  as 
soon  as  they  drove  off,  "  Thank  goodness  it  is  over." 

Mr.  Lake  instead  of  again  seizing  on  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, and  instructing  him  in  the  art  of  defence 
against  the  musquitocs,  as  he  had  instructed  him  in 
the  art  of  attack  against  the  quails,  attached  himself! 
to  Cecil,  who  was  lured  into  a  temporary  forgetful- 
ncss  of  fatigue,  and  all  the  trials  of  the  nay,  by  the 
charm  of  his  conversation ;  but  Robert's  approach 
disturbing  their  fet^a-trtc,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  intruder,  and  played  a  pitched  game  with  him  at 
caustic  remarks,  tilt  the  adieus  of  Mr.  Fleetwood  and 
the  Wflders  warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 

••That  is  a  very  odd  man," remarked  Mrs.  Ashton 
in  no  laudatory  "tone.  "I  took  him  at  first  for  a 
good  man  of  business,  but  he  seems  little  short  of  a 
simpleton  in  such  things.  Me  has  given  up  all  idea 
of  removing  the  garden  wall  or  enlarging  the  dining- 
room,  though  he  agreed  with  me  before  that  these 
would  be  such  great  improvements,  and  only  wants 
to  get  in  at  once,  without  reading  over  the  invento- 
ries, signing  the  lease,  or  doing  anything  else  that 
should  be  done,  which  looks  rather  suspicious.  Per- 
haps he  only  wishes  to  get  into  the  house  and  then 
carry  off  the  furniture.  I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
vou  had  better  keep  your  eye  upon  him,  Mr. 
Ashton." 

**  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  my  dear,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, who  looked  as  much  wearied  as  his  guests. 

••  No,  Mr.  Ashton,  you  are  never  afraid  of  any- 
thing, and  you  know  how  that  Gilmore  cheated  you, 
and  would  have  cheated  you  more,  if  I  had  not  kept 
a  sharp  look  out  I  hope  you  have  not  consented  to 
his  taking  possession  this  week." 

••  Yes  I  have,  my  dear." 

•'La !  Mr.  Ashton,  that  is  just  like  you.  You  would 

{five  the  teeth  out  of  your  head  if  any  one  asked  you 
or  them." 

"I  will  not  give  away  yours,  my  dear,  so  you  need 
not  be  alarmed." 

"He  will  prove  a  swindler,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashton,  half  provoked  and  half 
amused  at  her  husband's  answer. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  will  be  surety  for  his  ho- 
nour." 

•*  Ah  !  Mr.  Ashton,  that  is  just  like  you — you  would 
answer  for  any  body's  honour ;  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  rogue  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
▼err  odd,  your  sudden  fancy  for  this  man,  when  you 
had  such  a  dislike  to  him  at  first •  now  I  think  he 
does  not  improve  on  acquaintance." 

« 1  hope  he  will,  or  I  shall  set  fire  to  Woodside  to 


r  insurance,"  observed 


smoke  him  out,  so  look  to  your  in 
Robert  sharply. 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ?  I  saw  yoa  talking  togeth- 
er," inquired  Mr.  Ashton  of  Cecil,  just  at  she  was 
leaving  the  room. 

"  Very  much  ;  I  found  him  interesting  and  origi- 
nal." 

"  It  is  very  odd.  I  overheard  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  say 
something  of  the  same  sort  to  his  father,  hot  the  earl 
answered  contemptuously  'chacvn  a  son  gwit? 
There  is  something  very  strange  about  him,  hot  I  *U1 
find  it  out." 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  giant  fished  in  the  sea,  and 
brought  up— a  winkle  !"  observed  Edward  archly. 

"  The  giant  must  have  been  a  simpleton,  who' did 
not  know  how  to  bait  his  hook,  or  he  would  have 
fished  up  something  far  more  valuable,"  rejoined  his 
mother.  u  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Fleetwood  looked  » 
red  when  I  spoke  of  bis  being  elected.  I  will  find 
out  that  too." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Two  days  sufficed  to  explain  why  Mr.  Fleetwood 
looked  so  red  on  his  probable  election  being  alluded 
to. 

As  Mrs.  Ashton  was  going  forth  on  one  of  her  ob- 
serving, advising,  reproving,  and  charitable  expedi- 
tions, she  encountered  Lord  Lindmoor  and  his  son 
not  more  than  ten  steps  from  her  own  door,  who  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  calling  on  Mr.  Ashton. 

Could  it  be  ]>ossible  !  The  earl  did  not  owe  them  a 
visit  He  had  been  stately,  a  leclle  too  stately  at  the 
dinner  party,  though  she  had  said  nothing  about  it  to 
any  one,  and  the  viscount  had  never  shown  any  incli- 
nation for  supernumerary  calls,  yet  here  were  the 
earl  and  the  viscount  coming  to  see  Mr.  Ashton,  the 
former  more  gracious  than  she  had  yet  seen  him,  the 
latter  as  polite,  and  perhaps  a  lettle  more  cordial 
than  was  his  wont.  Then  tbey  really  were  to  be  not 
only  near  heigh  hours,  but  good  neighbours.  Kind, 
active  Mrs.  Ashton  was  in  raptures.  She  asked  most 
particularly  after  the  countess,  the  captain,  and  the 
lame  carriage  horse:  expressed  over  and  over  again 
her  pleasure  at  seeing  her  visitors,  and  finally,  inher- 
ing them  into  the  drawing-room,  went  herself  to  sum- 
mon her  husband  and  son, leaving  Cecil,  who  was  sit- 
ting there  alone,  to  entertain  her  titled  guests,  whirh 
task  she  performed  after  the  first  flutter  of  surprise 
had  subsided,  with  a  quiet  self-possession  that  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  both,  though  Lord  Fits 
Elwyn  took  little  or  no  share  in  the  conversation. 

"Good  morning,  my  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to*ce 
you,"  said  Mr.  Ashton  on  entering  with  his  wife  snd 
two  eldest  sons ;  and  he  really  was  pleased  for  he 
liked  both  the  earl  and  the  viscount:  but  had  he  anti* 
cipted  the  purpose  of  their  visit  be  might  have  wUh<  \\ 
that  visit  deferred.  "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  conie 
and  enliven  me,  on  such  a  dull  looking  day :  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  more  than  most  people  the 
effects  of  gloom  and  sunshine." 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  if  our  presence  can  makr 
you  forget  this  disagreeable  fog  •  out  I  am  afraid  **r 
deserve  no  gratitude  forsodoin^,"  replied  Lord  Lind- 
moor with  a  frank  aod  winning  graciou*mcss,  let 
slightly  heightened  colour.  "  To  tell  the  troth,  Mr. 
Ashton,  we  come  to  beg  a  favour,  and  will  receive  do 
praises  not  our  due." 

"  You  deserve  my  gratitude  for  such  a  friendly  art 
as  allowing  me  an  opportunity  of  obliging  you,  my 
lord  f  and,  if  in  my  power,  believe  the  favour  grant* 
cd.  I  merit  no  thanks  for  this,  having  a  natural  anti- 
pathy to  saying — no." 

'♦This  is' friendly  indeed,  Mr.  Ashton ;  far  i 
than  we  dared  to  expect" 
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"I  hone  not,  my  lord;  I  am  a  quiet,  silent  man, 
but  no  churl.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  inquired  Mr 
Aslitoo,  whilst  hit  wife  sat  in  a  great  fidget,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  earl  would  ask  for  the  use  of  the 
carnage  and  horses — a  calf  from  her  famous  cow»— or 
some  cuttings  from  her  famous  pear  tree, — but  it  was 
none  of  these. 

"  Give  us  what  1  hope  you  will  have  no  objections 
to  give,  Mr.  Ashton— your  support.  A  large  body  of 
gentlemen  and  freeholders  have  requested  my  sou  to 
stand  for  the  county:  and  we  are  come  in  consequence 
to  solicit  the  votes  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Robert  Ash- 
ton, with  permission  to  canvass  your  tenants.  As  our 
nearest  neighbour  we  have  paid  you  the  compliment 
of  a  first  application. " 

"  Lord  Fitz  Elwvn  going  to  stand  for  the  county  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr?.  Asfiton  in  a  tone  which  disturbed  "the 
viscount's  gravity. 

Here  then  was  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
odd  look,  and  the  nearly  as  odd  looks  of  the  earl  aud 
his  son  on  her  allusion  to  the  election.  It  was  very 
provoking  that  only  one  candidate  could  be  elected, 
for  she  would  have  liked  both  to  have  come  in.  M  r. 
Fleetwood  was  the  more  proper  person,  having  a  sort 
of  hereditary  claim  to  the  office  of  member ;  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  having  been  mem- 
bers before  him :  but  then  Fitz  Elwyn  was  a  lord — 
their  nearest  neighbour,  and  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
Willerton's,  who  was  to  marry  Cecil.  How  conve- 
nient for  franks  ! — Yes;  but  then  Mr.  Fleetwood,  she 
had  settled,  was  to  take  Emma  since  Cecil  was  en- 
gaged. Poor  Mrs.  Ashton !  It  was  a  most  distressing 
dilemma :  and  for  once  her  husband  seemed  as  much 
perplexed  and  put  out  of  his  way  as  herself,  and  like 
tier  too,  lie  wished  that  both  the  young  men  could 
have  been  members. 

A  tory  by  birth,  for  his  father  and  his  father's  fa- 
ther had  been  so  before  him,  his  vote  would  belong 
of  right  to  Mr.  Fleetwood  merely  on  that  account,  had 
it  not  also  been  claimed  by  that  gentleman's  high  cha- 
racter for  sense  and  honour;  but  if  Mr.  Ashton 's  na- 
tural indolence  and  disinclination  to  all  change  kept 
him  in  the  political  faith  of  his  ancestors,  thai  very 
indolence  prevented  his  putting  his  faith  into  active 
practice;  in  short,  he  was  a  quiet  roan,  the  very 
antipodes  of  an  eager  politician— contented  to  let  the 
world  wag  on  its  own  way,  provided  that  way  did 
not  compel  him  to  any  extra  exertion.  As  a  tory — 
a  person  well  fitted  for  a  county  member  ;  and  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  he  would  naturally  have  given 
his  Jrote  to  Mr.  Fleetwood  j  but  then,  somehow  or 
other  it  was  very  odd,  but  just  like  him  his  wife  would 
have  said,  he  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn— entertained  a  high  opiifion  of  his  talents  and 
principles;  and  had  a  great  objection  to  saying — no, 
as  he  nad  told  the  earl. 

It  was  very  provoking.  He  wished  that  he  had  no 
vote,  but  the  wish  was  vain:  and  the  earl  and  his  son 
were  waiting  for  his  answer,  whilst  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind.  And  what  could  he 
say  ?  Could  all  these  feelings  have  been  fairly  ex- 
plained to  the  young  candidate,  both  he  and  his  fa- 
ther must  have  felt  more  flattered  by  his  regret,  than 
hurt  at  his  refusal,  his  regret  being  personal,  his 
refusal  merely  political;  but  Mr.  Ashton  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  hated  explanation ;  he  had  already 
said  far  more  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to 
his  visitors,  and  his  powers  of  speech  were  nearly 
exhausted,— besides  he  was  embarrassed,  and  his 
speech  was  naturally  on  such  occasions  less  clear, 
aud  more  concise. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord ;  I  have  a  high  esteem 
for  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn— and  under  other  circumstances 
— but  Mr.  Fleetwood  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend.  I 
had  no  idea  of  your  lordship's  standing — in  short — " 
"  You  are  naturally  anxious  for  the  success  of  jour 
old  friend,  and  pledged  to  give  him  your  vote,"  said 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  closing  the  sentence. 
"  Yes,  that  is  it  precisely,  stammered  poor  Mr. 


Ashton,  still  looking  red  and  perplexed,  though  some- 
what relieved  by  the  viscount's  ready  comprehension 
and  courteous  manner. 

**  1  will  not  weary  you  by  entering  into  a  detail  of 
my  principles,  of  which  I  believe  you  already  under- 
stand sufficient  to  know  that  we  differ  but  little,  though 
yon  are  called  a  tor}',  and  I  a  whig ;  nor  shall  I  of 
course  attempt  to  alter  your  resolution, — but  content 
myself  with  regretting  that  1  cannot  have  the  honour 
of  your  support,"  observed  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  with  a 
manner  as  courteous  as  before,  wishing  to  prevent  all 
reply  from  his  father,  who  was  growing  more  stately 
(everv  moment.  "  You  wfll  not  1  trust  object  to,  or 
think  me  impertinent  in  visiting  your  tenants ;  we 
agreed  in  condemning  coercion  the  other  day.  I  will 
sfare  >  our  son  the  trouble  of  saying — no,  since  he 
totes  with  his  father  1  presume,''  he  added,  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head  towards  Robert. 

"  1'rnv  visit  whom  you  will  on  my  estates,  my  lord; 
I  never  "attempt  to  coerce  my  tenants  or  children  on 
these  subjects,  leaving  them  the  freedom  which  I 
claim  for  myself;  but  Robert  who  has  always  been  a 
whig,  will  I  doubt  not  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  his 
vote,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  much  relieved. 

"  Excuse  me,  mv  lord  ;  I  must  vote  for  my  friend 
Fleet  wood,"  said  ftobert  quickly. 

"  Bless  me,  Robert !  why  you  were  never  a  tory 
before— some  people  even  call  you  a  radical,"  ex- 
claimed Mi*s.  Ashton,  who  had  a  most  inconvenient 
habit  of  remembering  the  very  things  which  her 
friends  most  wished  forgotten,  and  thought  by  thus 
splitting  the  family  votes  to  please  both  candidates. 

"  I  have  grown  older,  and  seen  my  folly,"  replied 
her  son  with  a  face  as  red  as  the  dining  room  cur- 
tains. 

"  May  your  wisdom  ever  increase  with  your  years!" 
observed  "Ijord  Lindmoor  with  a  kindlin"<?  cheek  and 
a  touch  of  irony,  for  Robert's  manner  had  been  most 
un  courteous. 

M 1  have  no  vote,  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  I  wish  I  had— 
but  I  have  good  wishes,  health,  and  strength,  and 
Captain  Wilder  has  promised  to  make  me  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  if  you  will  accept  my  services,"  said 
the  usually  quiet  Edward,  coming  forward  with  friend- 
ly warmth  as  the  Earl* of  Lindmoor  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  offended  at  Robert's  bnnquerie. 

"  With  many  thanks,"  replied  the  viscount,  taking 
his  hand  as  frankly  as  it  was  offered. 

"Pray  do  not  go  yet,  my  lord ;  you  are  not  rested. 
Let  me  offer  you  some  refreshment,"  cried  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton, who  had  overcome  her  surprise  at  Robert's 
change  of  politics,  and  recovered  the  use  of  her  tonjpie. 
"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  about  this  nasty  election, 
I  had  no  idea  that  the  viscount  Mas  going  to  stand, 
hut  I  hope  this  will  make  no  difference  iu  your  lord- 
ship's fceline?  towards  the  family." 

M  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  carl  a  Tittle  loftily, 
without  resuming  his  seat. 

"  Well  that  is  very  kind  of  your  lordship  to  say  so; 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  did ;  it  would 
be  so  unpleasant  not  to  be  good  friends  with  oneV 
next  neighbours— but  you  see  Mr.  Fleetwood  is  the 
son  of  such  a  very  old  friend,  and  Mr.  Ashton  has 
always  voted  with  the  purples.  It  is  very  unlucky ; 
I  wish  there  had  been  no  election,  or  that  Mr.  Ashton 
had  two  votes." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  observed  the  earl  only  anx- 
ious to  repress  her  volubility. 

u  But  do  pray  take  some  refreshment,  my  lord— 
I  will  ring  the  bell  immediately."  • 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ashton,  but  you  really  must 
excuse  us ;  we  have  no  time  for  refreshments — not  a 
minute  to  spare,  good  morning,  ladies:"  said  the  earl 
with  a  stately  courtesy,  bowing  himself  out  of  the 
room  and  away  from  Mrs.  Ashton's  regrets. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  at  not  beinp  able  to  give 
you  ray  vote,"  said  Mr.  Ashton  as  he  offered  his  hand 
to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn. 
"  I  believe  you,  sir,  and  regret  the  result  of  this 
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visit  far  more  than  yourself/'  replied  the  viscount  as 
he  shook  hands  with  his  host  "  Good  morning,  Miss 
Clare." 

Cecil's  answering  good  morning  was  half  inaudible ; 
and  she  did  not  look  up. 

"  I  shall  meet  you  at  Captain  Wilder's  in  half  an 
hour,"  said  Edward  as  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  after  ex- 
changing a  stiff  bow  with  Robert,  was  quitting  the 
room. 

"This  is  an  ominous  beginning — I  fear  we  shall 
make  bad  canvassers/'  remarked  Lord  Lindmoor  to 
his  son,  as  thev  walked  their  horses  up  the  hill. 

It  was  the  first  allusion  to  their  visit  at  Ashton 
Grove.  4  * 

'  "  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  went  at  my  persuasion ; 
hut  I  esteem  Sir.  Ashton,  and  thought  our  application 
a  mark  of  respect ;  Willerton  begged  me  to  be  civil 
to  the  family,"  replied  his  sou,  bending  down  to  adjust 
his  stirrups. 

"  There  are  some  there  who  deserve  little  civility 
at  your  hands — but  let  that  pass.  She  must  have  wqii- 
derful  command  over  herself,  or  she  could  never  meet 
you  as  she  docs  with  such  perfect  self-possession,  as- 
suming an  air  of  dignity  as  if  she  were  the  injured 
person.  However  I  am  glad  that  it  is  as  it  is — and 
you  should  he  the  same." 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Captain  Hartley  at  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  road  would  have  checked  a  reply 
y  had  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  intended  one. 

"  How  do  \ou  get  on  in  your  canvassing?"  was  his 
question  as  he  came  within  hearing.  "  How  many 
votes  did  you  get  at  Ashton  Grove  ?" 

"  None.  Mr.  Ashton  votes  for  his  friend's  son — 
Mr.  Robert  Ashton  for  his  own  friend,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood," replied  Lord  Lindmoor  in  a  tone  which  at, 
once  revealed  his  feelings  to  his  reckless  nephew. 

«  Verv  good  that!  Mr.  Ashton 'a  grandfather  voted 
for  Mr.  Fleetwood's  grandfather, bo  Mr.  Ashton  must 
do  the  like  by  the  grandson.  Mr.  Robert  Ashton  has 
an  especial  antipathy  towards  Lord' Fitz  Elwyn,  so 
votes  for  Mr.  Fleetwood,  for  whom  he  has  only  a 
minor  hatred.  I. suppose  you  strutted  into  the  house 
and  said — Please  give  me  your  votes;  and  when  those 
said  gentlemen  answered  *  no,'  you  strutted  out  again 
in  proper  lordly  style.  Ah,coM*ui,  mind  !  you  will  ne- 
ver be  member  for  the  independent  county  of 

at  that  rate." 

*•  Why  should  Mr.  Robert  Ashton  have  an  especial 
antipathy  to  Fitz  Elwyn  ?"  inquired  the  earl. 

"  I  am  not  called  on  to  account  for  the  antipathies 
of  Mr.  Robert  Ashton :  I  should  as  soon  undertake  to 
account  for  the  caprices  of  Lady  Barbara  Ilethcrtnn, 
and  all  her  puppy  dogs.  Perhaps  he  thinks  Fitz  El- 
wyn has  a  fancy  for  die  same  bone  which  he  desires 
for  himself.  Bufryou  and  my  cousin  are  far  too  stately 
for  canvassers.  Give  me  a  list  of  all  the  voters  who 
have  pretty  wives  and  daughters,  and  I  will  insure  you 
the  votes  of  their  husbands  and  fathers." 

•'  Thank  you,  I  prefer  more  sober  canvassers  ;  you 
have  already  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  girls  in  the 
village,  and  I  have  heard  some  things  hinted  which  it 


would  deeply  pain  my  sister  to  hear.    I  hone  you  are 

'  ring  the  fool  with  Miss  Sarah  Ashton,  with 

L  understand  you  are  constantly  walking,"  re- 


not  playing  the  fool  with  Miss  Sarah  Ashton,  with 
whom  I  understand  you  are  constantly  walking,"  re- 
plied Lord  Lindmoor,  gravely,  displeased  at  his  ne- 
phew's levity. 

"If  »irls  will  be  silly,  why  should  I  be  blamed  for 
it  ?  Since  you  refuse  my  offer  of  canvassing,  I  wish 
you  good  morning,  for  I  shall  not  make  such  an  offer 
twice." 

"  I  trust  not  to  me,"  replied  the  earl,  with  increas- 
ing severity. 

"  You  may  depend  on  that, '  roost  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  signior,'  and  so  once  more  good  morn- 
ing*," and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  young  man 
dashed  down  the  hill, muttering, as  he  went — "  Prosy, 
pragmatical  fellow !  I  shall  walk  with  Miss  Sarah 
Ashton  as  much  as  I  please,  for  she  is  a  monstrous 
fine  girl,  and  not  too  sensible  to  be  fooled  with." 


"Hip!  hip!  hip!  hurrah!  Fleetwood  lor  ever!" 
cried  Robert  Ashton,  standing  with  an  air  of  insolent 
triumph  before  Cecil,  who  was  bending  over  Iter 
drawing. 

Her  only  reply  was  a  look  which  made  the  blood 
rush  up  even  to  the  roofs  of  his  hair. 

u  Take  care  how  you  provoke  me,"  he  mattered 
between  his  teeth,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  his  succeeding?"  ques- 
tioned Cecil,  as  Edward  entered  to  aak  if  she  had  any 
message  to  Helen  Wilder. 

"  A  very  good  chance ;  it  will  be  a  hard  run  at  any 
rate.  But  which  do  you  mean  though,  Lord  Fiti 
Elwyn  or  Fleetwood  ?" 

"  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,"  replied  Cecil,  rubbing  a  paint 
with  great  activity. 

"  Then  we  mean  the  same :  1  will  do  rov  best  for 
him.  By  the  bye,  I  saw  you  with  some  ribbon  ex- 
actly the  right  colour,  the  other  day— cook!  not  juu 
spare  me  a  piece  for  my  button  hole  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Cecil,  running  off  to  bring  it. 

"  Thank  you,  now  I  look  very  smart.  I  shall  tell 
Fitz  Elwyn  who  placed  his  colour  in  my  coat,  aod 
who  wishes  him  all  possible  and  impossible  success." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Cecil,  crimsoning  to  the  very  tips 
of  her  fingers. 

"Why  not?  You  do  wUli  him  succcaa— uWt 
you  ?" 

"  Yes;  you  know  my  father  was  a  whig;  but— but 
ladies  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  thoir 
names  should  not  oe  mentioned  in  connection  wiih 
such  subjects ;  so  I  must  particularly  beg  yon  not  to 
say  who  gave  you  the  riboon." 

"  Beg  me  particularly  not  to  say  who  gnre  roe  the 
ribbon !  Umph  !  And  yet  Fitz  Elwyn  is  Wilier- 
ton's  most  intimate  friend.  There  is  "something  in 
this  beyond  m^'  comprehension;  howrever,  I  sJwmm 
do  what  you  wish,  so  trust  to  ray  silence,  Cecil.  But 
you  women  are  strange  creatures— there  is  no  under- 
standing you." 

"Ask  'Helen  Wilder  to  explain  the  caprices  of 
her  sex." 

ft  I  will  send  her  to  par  off  your  impertinence," 
answered  Edward,  colouring  in  his  turn. 

This  was  a  day  of  high  honour  to  Ashton  Grove. 
Two  would-be  county  members  coming  to  solicit  die 
votes  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the 
ladies ! 

"  I  have  not  a  minute  to  spare ;  but  could  not  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  wish  me  '  gwl 
speed,'  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Fleetwood,  entering  the 
drawing-room,  about  two  hours  after  the  visit  of  his 
rival,  and  to  his  great  delight  finding  Cecil  alone. 
"  I  have  just  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton  in  the  park, 
and  Jim  waiting  for  Robert,  who  has  offered  his  ser- 
vices in  canvassing.  1  have  little  doubt  of  trium|ihin  ~ 
over  Fitz  Elwyn,  but  am  annoyed  that  the  bustle  "f 
a  contested  election  must  of  necessity  keep  me  so 
much  away  from  Ashton  Grove,  where  nay  heart 
ever  is,  let  my  hotly  be  where  it  may." 

Cecil  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this  gallantry,  bot 
continued  sketching  some  flowers  tliat  stood  bef««re 
her  in  a  glass,  forming  a  group  on  a  screen  for  Mrs. 
Ashton. 

"You  are  pale  this  morning,  Miss  Clare;  verj 
pale ;  1  hope — I  trust  you  are  not  ill." 

"Oh!  no,  thank  you,  quite  well,"  replied  Cecil, 
looking  any  thing  but  pale,  as  she  turned  from  bis 
earnest  gaze. 

"  You  are  silent  as  to  my  hopes  of  becoming  your 
representative.  Will  you  not  wish  me  success .' 
Your  wishes  would  insure  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  but  mv  father  wss 
a  whig,  and  I  find  it  is  the  fashion  in  the  county  nf 

for  politics  to  be  hereditary,"  answered  Cecil, 

coldly. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Miss  Clare,  that  yon 
would  rather  my  rival  should  succeed  ?  Do  not  ut 
that !    If  we  have  not  absolutely  conversed  on  poll- 
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ties,  we  have  touched  on  topics  verging  on  them ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  approve  of  my  princi- 
ples. Do  not  hold  so  resolutely  to  your  father's  opin- 
ions ;  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  ever  changing,  and  I 
might  be  able  to  adduce  reasons  which—" 

u  Adduce  reasons  to  a  lady  in  politics,  Fleetwood  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  work  of  supererogation?"  exclaim- 
ed Robert  Ashton,  appearing  at  the  moment,  booted 
and  spurred,  ready  for  a  canvassing  ride.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  women's  politics  are  always  founded 
on  their  affections  ?* 

"Then  must  I  be  still  more  anxious  to  win  you 
over  to  my  opinions,"  whispered  Mr.  Fleetwood*,  as 
Robert  was  compelled  to  answer  a  message  delivered 
just  at  that  very  instant. 

"  I  remain  true  to  my  father's  political  faith,"  re- 
plied Miss  Clare,  splashing  up  all  her  colours  to- 
gether into  most  admired  confusion. 

Her  words  gave  no  hope,  but  her  embarrassment 
did,  to  a  lover  resolved  to  believe  as  he  wished. 

"  I  will  not  think  it ;— you  must — you  shall  rejoice 
in  my  success,  and  as  a  token,  an  ensign  of  victory, 
you  will  give  me  this  flower  of  my  own  colour, 
charmed  by  your  touch.  Believe  that  it  shall  be 
treasured  near  my  heart  till  I  come  to  claim  your 
congratulations,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fleetwood,  taking 
a  spray  of  the  Delphinium  Grandijlorum  from  the 
vase  before  her,  whose  bright  purple  was  the  county 
badge  of  his  party. 

Cecil  half  put  out  her  hand  to  stay  him— she 
would  have  spoken,  but  Robert  was  before  her  with 
his  keen,  searching,  threatening  look ;  and  the  hand 
sank  by  her  side,  and  the  words  died  on  her  lips, 
whilst  Fleetwood,  gathering  hope  and  boldness  from 
her  silence  and  growing  confusion, placed  the  flower 
in  his  bosom. 

«*  Mount  and  away,  Fleetwood !  This  is  no  time 
for  dallying  with  fair  ladies,  and  sueing  to  wear  their 
colours,"  cried  Robert,  impatiently,  hurrying  away 
his  friend  before  he  could  say  more. 

Friend !    Wa*  he  bis  friend  ? 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them  the  brush  fell 
from  Cecil's  hand,  and  she  sank  back  half  fainting  in 
her  chair. 

It  was  strange !  both  parties  now  wore  her  colours, 
by  her  will  or  against  her  will ; — yet  both  could  not 
win  the  prize.  Which  had  her  hopes  ?  She  covered 
Iter  face  with  her  hands  to  conceal  her  burning 
blushes,  as  she  thought  of  Robert  Ashton 's  look — his 
words: — "a  woman's  politics  are  founded  on  her 
affeetions !" 


1 '  No,  sir,  impossible.  But  do  let  me  go  ?"  pleaded 
the  viscount 

"  No,  no,  Fitz  Elwyn;  better  have  him  here,  you 
are  far  too  courteous  and  pleasing  a  hort  to  be  bless- 
ed with  short  visits ;  and  we  realfv  have  a  great  deal 
to  do.  Beg  Mr.  Lake  to  walk  in,"  he  added,  speak- 
ing aloud  to  the  servant. 

"I  begin  to  feci  myself  quite  a  nonentity,  not 
having  a  vote,"  remarked  Lady  Lindmoor,  with  a 
smile. 

"  My  dear  mother !"  said  her  son,  reproachfully, 
taking  "her  hand. 

"Do  you  coax  others  as  prettily  as  you  do  me, 
Frederick,  }"  questioned  the  fond  mother,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  swimming  eyes. 

"  He  plays  with  all  the  children,  and  so  wins  the 
mother,  who  are  as  doting  as  my  Mary,  though  not 
as  reasonable  in  their  doting,"  replied  the  earl,  his 
voice  losing  its  tone  of  irritation  as  he  addressed  his 
wife,  but  regaining  it,  as  he  observed — u  This  tire- 
some fellow !  What  can  he  want  ? .  I  detest  the  matt 
with  his  sinister  look." 

There  was  time  for  no  more,  the  man  with  the 
sinister  look  was  already  at  the  door ;  and  the  earl, 
assuming  a  double  portion  of  the  dignity  which  had 
been  somewhat  ruffled  by  this  untimely  visit,  ad- 
vanced to  greet  him. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Lake.  Pray  be  seated. 
We  have  been  out  canvassing  all  day,  and  are  most 
heartily  tired,  and  longing  for  bed ;  but  if  there  is 
any  thing  that  we  can  do  for  you — "  the  earl 
paused. 

"  You  will  do  it  directly,  that  you  may  get  rid  of 
me,"  said  Mr.  Lake,  concluding  the  sentence,  as  he 
took  the  offered  seat,  after  bowing  to  the  countess, 
and  slinking  hands  with  Fitz  Elwyn,  whilst  mischief 
twinkled  in  his  little  bright  eyes,  to  the  evident  dis- 
comfiture of  his  host.  u  I  understand  it  all,  my  lord. 
You  think  my  coming  a  great  bore.  Yeu  wish  I  had 
remained  in  South  America,  and  would  ship  me 
across  the  Atlantic  by  the  next  tide,  if  you  could ; 
but  your  hopes  are  vain,  mj  lord— you  will  not  get 
rid  of  me  as  early  as  you  desire.  I  shall  remain  your 
guest  and  neighbour  too,  lonzer  than  you  imagine, 
and  a  welcome  guest  and  neighbour  too,  I  trust* 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

As  Lord  Lindmoor  was  sitting  with  his  son  in  the 
countess's  morning-room,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  canvassing  visit 
to  the  Ashton '*,  conversing  on  the  coming  election,  a 
servant  entered  to  say  that  Mr.  Lake  was  at  the 
door,  and  requested  the  pleasure  of  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  his  lordship. 

"  Give  ray  compliments,  and  say  that  I  nm  parti- 
cularly engaged,"  replied  the  earl,  impatiently,  with 

wordless  expression  of  annoyance. 
*  "  Had  not  I  better  see  him*,  sir ?    There  ronst  he 
some  reason  for  a  visit  at  this  hour,"  interposed  Fitz 
Elwyn,  with  whom, as  we  have  before  said,  Mr.  Lake 
was  a  favourite. 

"  But  f  want  you  to  run,  over  this  list  of  freehold- 
ers with  me ;  and  there  are  some  letters  to  write*and 
arrangements  to  make  for  to-mornow,"  observed  his 
father,  still  more  impatiently.  Besides,  I  nm  tired 
to  death. '  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Lake  cannot  have  a  vote," 
he  added,  with  sudden  energy. 


;  guest  t 

"  Doubtless,"  stammered  the  perplexed  earl,  ut- 
terly confounded  at  this  singular  address  from  this 
singular  person,  who  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  his 
host's  commanding  dignity ;  conscious  of  his  dislike, 
without  being  offended  ^y  it 

Fitz  Elwyn  and  the  countess  looked  at  each  other 
unable  to  suppress  a  smile,  which  was  not  unobserved 
b*  their  original  visitor,  who  smiled  in  return  as  he 
proceeded. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  left  England  that  I  have  al- 
most forgotten  English  etiquette;  but  had  I  stood 
u(M)ii  form,  as  your  lordship  came  into  the  county  a 
week  before  me,  I  suppose  1  should  have  waited 'for 
you  to  leave  your  card  at  Woodside,  and  in  due  time 
returned  your  visit  between  two  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, instead  of  nine  at  night" 

"Such  is  the  general  custom  in  England,"  ob- 
served the  carl,  with  as  lolly  an  air  as  his  growing 
vexation  would  permit. 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  custom  is  a  despot    I  am  ruled  by 

it  myself  sometimes ;  at  others  I  revolt  and  follow  my 

own  will.    If  one  cannot  show  originality  in  science 

'  or  poetry  one  must  he  contented  to  exercise  it  on 

I  lower  things.    Now  I  have  a  glimmering  suspicion 

'  that,  had  1  waited  for  your  lordship  to  call,  1  might 

have  waited  from  Midsummer  to  Ladyday." 

"  My  time  is  so  completely  occupied  at  present, 
Mr.  Lake,  that  I  ean  think  of  nothing  hut  the  elec- 
tion," began  his  lordship  still  more  loftily;  "and 
Lady  Lindmoor  being  in  such  delicate  health,  I  have 
1  not  yet  decided  on  extending  the  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  And  have  no  inclination  to  place  Mr.  Lake  with- 
in its  preseut  limited  bound*,'  observed  his  visitor, 
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not  in  the  least  awed  by  his  lordship's  grandeur. — 
"That  is  just  as  1  said,  my  lord;  had  I  waited  for 
your  calling,  I  might  have  waited  from  Midsummer 
to  Ladyday ;  so,  by  a  bold  step,  I  intend»to  place  my- 
self on  your  visiting  list  at  once  ;  and  as  to  the  elec- 
tion, that  is  exactly  what  I  came  to  converse  about."" 
"  Indeed.  Perhaps  you  have  some  idea  of  starting 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,"  remarked  his 
lordsmp,  towering  up  into  greater  stateliness. 

The  little,  old,  ugly,  sinister  looking  man,  laughed 
outright  at  that  notion — a  happy,  hearty  laugh,  and 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  despite  all  his  efforts  to  be  grave, 
could  not  help  joining  m  his  mirth,  it  was  so  natural, 
so  infectious.  Even  the  earl  relaxed  somewhat  of  his 
stateliness  as  he  heard  that  happy,  hearty  laugh ;  and 
caught  his  lady's  irrepressible  smile. 

"  My  father  is  much  fatigued  with  a  long  day's  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf,  and  has  besides  important  let- 
ters to  write ;  but  if  you  will  honour  me  with  your 
presence  in  my  -study  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
arrange  our  respective  claims  to  membership  very 
amicably,"  observed  the  viscount  anxious  to  save  the 
earl  from  further  aunoyance. 

"I  shall  not  forget  your  kindness,"  replied  Mr- 
Lake  with  a  touch  of  feeling,  for  the  viscount's  man- 
ner was  more  than  courteous — it  was  friendly :  "  but 
the  earl  must  bear  with  me  a  little  longer.  The  wild 
bee  may  lead  you  a  wearying  chace,yet  she  will  take 
you  to  her  honey  at  last ;  but  I  see  the  countess  is 
impatient  for  that  honey,  so  we  will  choose  a  straight- 
er  road.  I  am  not  offended  because  your  lordship 
had  no  intention  of  calling  on  me ;  you  have  two  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  if  you  will  but  state  them  sin- 
cerely. First,  you  do  not  like  me ;  secondly,  I  have 
no  vote.  Now  for  the  first,  I  hope  to  mend  it;  and 
for  the  second,  if  I  have  no  vote  of  my  own,  I  have 
the  promise  of  several  from  others." 

"  Have  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  earl,  involuntarily 
glancing  at  Fitz  Elwyn,  his  eye  sparkling  with  plea- 
sured the  thought  of  securing  the  election  for  his 
son,  the  object  of  his  pride  and  love. 
,  "  Yes,  I  have,  my  lord ;  five  and  twenty  good  men 
and  true,  gained  neither  by  bribery,  nor  intimida- 
tion ;  but  by  a  fair  statement  of  your  son's  merits  and 
principles.  You  must  have  heard  of  Mr.  Langrish, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  who  has  hitherto 
refused  to  vote  himself,  or  request  his  tenants  to  do 
so.  Some  slight  service  rendered  him  in  youth,  no 
matter  what,  induced  him  to  listen  to  my  persua- 
sions: and  with  his  consent  1  spoke  to  his  tenants  and, 
the  villagers  round  him ;  only  spoke,  mind ;  there  has 
been  no  coercion  expressed,* or  implied ;  I  condemn, 
I  despise  all,  who  use  bribery  or  threats  to  influence 
a  man  against  his  conscience,  or  deprive  a  freeman  of 
a  freeman's  rights;  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  on  their 
souls !  Each  individual  was  told  that  he  might  vote 
as  he  thought  just ;  and  out  of  thirty  I  bring  you  the 
promises  of  five  and  twenty.  I  set  to  work  as  soon 
as  I  understood  that  Lord  'Fitz  Elwyn  was  to  Stand, 
and  spared  no  speed ;  there  are  their  written  pro- 
mises, my  lord ;  and  they  will  attend  Mr.  Langrish 
to  the  poll  without  one  shilling  expense  to  you,  or 
your  friends." 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Lake,  for  this  gener- 
ous kindness  to  a  .stranger?"  exclaimed  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn  in  surprise. 

"By  looking  on  that  stranger  as  a  friend :  unpolish- 
ed and  abrupt,  but  sincere.  I  esteem  you  highly,  or 
1  should  not  have  acted  as  I  have  done.'" 

The  countess  looked  from  their  singular  visitor  to 
her  son,  and  her  glistening  eyes  spoke  the  mother's 
love  and  gratitude. 

The  earl  was  silent  for  some  moments,  whilst  his 

faze  was  bent  on  the  ground ;  then,  shamed  out  of 
is  prejudice  by  this  unsought  disinterested  kindness, 
he  turned  with  an  extended  hand  to  the  little,  ugly, 
old,  sinister  looking  man,  his  stateliness  replaced  by 
the  noble  frankness  of  a  generous  min<K 
"  I  have  been  unjust  in  my  judgment—- oncourteons 


in  my  manner,  Mr.  Lake,  and  blush  for  myself.  Can 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  j"  replied  Mr.  Lake,  with 
more  than  his  former  abruptness,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  the  extended  hand  so  heartily,  that  the  earl 
shrank  from  his  vice-like  grasp.  "  forgiveness  im- 
plies some  offence,  and  there  was  none.  1  take  odd 
fancies  into  my  head  sometimes,  and  it  waa  one  of 
those  fancies  not  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  your 
lordship  the  night  we  met  at  Aanton  Grove'.  I 
marked  your  manner  to  the  Ashtoos,  and  believed 
pride  to  be  your  predominant  quality;  but  I  did  you 
wrong  in  so  juda^ns — your  pride  is  only  the  alloy  of 
nobler  tilings;  if  I  were  not  convinced  of  that  1 
should  not  be  so  plain  with  you.  And  now  tell  me 
how  your  canse  speeds,,  and  whether  I  can  be  of  any 
further  use  to  you  ?" 

"  You  have  already  done  much — very  much— Mr. 
Lake,  and  your  high  opinion  of  my  son  and  frank  re- 
buke to  me,  are  not  the  things  for  which  I  feel  least 
grateful.  At  present,  our  cause  looks  well ;  and  vet 
1  cannot  but  boanxious— sometimes  doubting  whether 
I  did  right  in  accepting  the  requisition ;  but  that  re- 
quisition was  so  flattering  to  Fitz  Elwyn,  that  I  hope 
a  father  may  be  excused  for  urging  his  son  to  accede 
to  it.  I  conclude  yon  are  aware  of  the  terms  of  that 
requisition.  Changing  a  small  but  sufficient  income 
for  a  title  with  but  scanty  means  for  its  support,  since 
the  late  lord  cut  off  all  in  liis  power,  leaving  the  heir 
to  his  earldom  only  an  expensive  house  ami  unpro- 
ductive estates,  I  could  not  in  prudence  and  honesty 
undertake  the  expenses  of  a  contested  election ;  and 
yet  I  sometimes  blame  myself  for  allowing  the  burden 
to  fall  on  others,  though  at  their  own  urgent  re- 
quest" 

"  These  are*  the  scruples  of  an  honourable  mind, 
my  lord — but  they  must  not  be  encouraged.  No  one 
else  would  have  stood  a  chance  against  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, and  therefore  we — for  I  count  myself 'one  of 
the  requisition ists  in  heart,  and  only  not  in  hand,  be- 
cause no  freeholder—consider  ourselves  deeply  in- 
debted to  your  son  for  consenting  to  our  wishes. 
That  he  will  do  honour  to  our  choice  admits  not  of  a 
doubt ;  and  I  say  not  this  as  mere  compliment,  for  I 
am  no  flatterer,  but  as  an  honest  roan,  who  is  too 
little  of  a  fashionist  to  tell  a  lie,  and  whose  long  expe- 
rience of  mankind  under  all  circumstances  enables 
him  to  read  the  characters  of  those  he  meets  »tth 
rarely-failing  accuracy.  As  a  stranger  and  no  free- 
holder, I  fear  my  support  will  carry  little  weight— 
my  canvassing  be  of  little  service  j  out  if  1  can  be  of 
use  in  any  way,  command  me." 

"  We  are  truly  grateful  for  your  friendly  offers, 
but,  being  a  stranger,  I  fear  indeed  that  your  can- 
vassing would  do  us  little  good." 

"  1  thought  so,  and  therefore  appoint  myself  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn 's  trumpeter.  I  shall  do  better  alone 
than  as  one  of  a  band,  being  more  skilled  m  Indian 
than  European  warfare.  I  can  win  scalps  in  my  own 
wild  way,  but  I  never  could  be  drilled  into  set  order. 
"  Face  about !— to  the  right !" — in  such  cases,  I  al- 
ways mistake  and  go  to  the  left  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances I  should  not  oppose  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
though  he  thinks  me  a  tiresome,  prosy  old  fellow,  ami 
is  the  unconscious  slave  of  some  of  the  rusty  opinions 
inherited  from  his  grandfather,  who  never  would  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun  $  but  as  he 
seeks  to  rival  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  I  have  toW  him 
plainly  that  1  will  cross  him  in  all  his  hopes,  and  tri- 
umph over  him  on  one  point  at  least.  But  I  am  for- 
getting that  your  lordship  is  fatigued,  and  that  you 
have  letters  to  write.  Good  night;  and  remember 
that  as  this  visit  was  not  made  according  to  the  roles, 
or  during  the  hours  appointed  by  etiquette,  yon  are 
not  required  to  return  it  Electioneering  friends  are 
always  thrown  off  after  the  poll  is  closed,  and  only 
taken  up  again  on  the  issuing  of  a  new  writ." 

"  This  is  judging  me  hardly  indeed,  Mr.'  Lake," 
observed  his  lordship,  colouring,  *  and  supposing  my 
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better  qualities  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  ingratitude  m 
well  as  pride.  I  may  not  have  time  to  return  your 
visit  before  the  election,  so  give  us  the  pleasure — I 
will  not  use  such  a  formal  word  as  honour— of  your 
company  at  my  wife's  tea-table,  who  like  a  bride  of 
a  week,  instead  of  a  matron  of  five-and-twenty  years, 
has  been  waiting  bur  return." 

"  You  must  stay — I  will  not  let  you  depart,"  said 
the  countess,  perceiving  that  he  hesitated.  Who 
could  resist  the  pleading  of  a  grateful  mother,  and 
that  grateful  mother  a  moat  interesting  woman  in 
mind  and  person  ? 

"  I  yield  to  no  man,  but  am  your  ladyship's  willing 
alave.*' 

"  And  I  am  too  good  a  wife  not  to  share  my  triumph 
with  my  husband,"  replied  the  countess,  as  she  al- 
lowed him  to  hand  her  to  the  tea-table. 

"  How  have  you  prospered  hi  your  canvassing  ?" 
asked  Cecil  of  Edward,  chancing  to  meet  him  alone 
in  the  hall,  on  his  return. 

"  Oh,  capitally !  and  the  more  I  see  of  Fitz  Elwyn 
the  more  I  esteem  and  admire  him.  He  states  his 
principles  so  honestly,  and  argues  so  clearly  ami  yet 
so  gently— making  no  impracticable  promises— using 
Tio  flattery,  but  persuading  through  reason,  and  talk- 
ing to  the  poorest  person  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
a  man  like  himself.  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  votes 
for  his  sake." 

'"  You  have  lost  the  colour  that  I  gave  you,  recreant 
knight !"  sakl  Cecil,  looking  up  at  the  speaker  with 
a  brightened  eye,  that  showed  no  anger. 

*No,  not  lost — only  transferred  it  to  one  more 
worthy.  Nay,  don't  be  vexed.  What  coukl  I  do  ? 
Helen — Miss  Wilder  had  prepared  colours  for  her 
father  and  me,  and  insisted  on  my  giving  yours  to 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  who  had  none." 

**  Give  my  ribbon  to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  !  And  did 
he  take  it  }  Good  Heavens!  what  mast  he  think !" 
exclaimed  poor  Cecil,  pale  and  trembling. 

"  He  does  not  know  who  gave  it  me,  Cecil,  so  you 
need  not  be  in  such  an  agitation.  And  there  would 
be  no  such  great  harm  if  he  did." 

"  He  wears  my  colour— but  he  does  not  know  it. 
And  there  would  be  no  such  great  harm  if  he  did," 
repeated  Cecil  to  herself,  as  Edward  left  her,  being 
called  away  by  his  mother.  Thus  were  both  candi- 
dates wearing  her  favours,  though  one  unknowingly. 
And  had  be  known,  would  he  have  worn  it  still  ?  It 
was  a  singular  circumstance.  The  roost  finished 
coqnette,  wishing  to  keep  the  two  in  her  train,  could 
not  have  managed  it  more  dexterously.  And  yet  she 
was  no  coquette,  and  might  be  said  to  have  had  no 
option  in  the  bestowal  of  her  favours.  It  was  strange ; 
and  that  strangeness  awakened  a  superstitions  feeling 
in  her  mind — the  fancy  that  her  future  fate  would 
turn  on  this  election. 

"Hip !  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  Fleetwood  for  ever  !" 
shouted  Robert  in  her  ear, as  she  was  still  meditating 
on  the  day's  occurrences,  unconscious  of  the  oddity 
of  reverieing  in  the  hall. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Cecil,  colouring 
deeply. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  all  that  I  mean  ?"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  all. 

*  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  an  explanation,"  an- 
swered Cecil,  turning  away. 

•  "  Nay,  it  is  no  trouble ;  or,' if  it  were,  I  should 
shrink  from  nothing  to  oblige  you.  Fleetwood  has 
been  astonishingly  successful  in  his  canvass  to-day, 
which  he  attributes  of  course,  like  a  gallant  knight, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Flower.  Nothing 
can  give  Fitz  Elwyn  a  chance,  but  the  zealous  exer- 
tions of  the  Barringham  family,  who  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth,  and  perhaps  a  third  place  too,  to 
push  him  high  on  the  poll.  Lady  Barbara  rides 
about  in  a  dress  all  blue — a  face  all  smiles — and  a 
tongue  all  flattery,  to  win  votes  for  her  future  lord.  I 
wish  him  joy  of  an  electioneering  wife! " 
"  Lady  Barbara  has  a  right  openly  to  espouse  his 
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said  Cecil  to  herself,  and  a  pang  shot  to  her 
heart  as  she  said  it ;  but  she  made  no  reply  to  Robert, 
and  as  she  left  the  hall  with  a  steady  step,  and  her 
face  was  from  him,  he  could  not  tell  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  his  words. 

"  I  do  not  like  Captain  Hartley's  being  so  much  at 
the  house,  and  wish  you  would  not  encourage  him, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ash  ton  to  his  lady,  a  few  days 
after  the  dinner  given  to  the  earl  and  countess,  of 
Lindmoor. 

"  He  will  come  whether  I  encourage  him  or  not, 
being  such  great  friends  with  Charles;  and  I  am  sure 
I  don't  ask  him  as  often  as  I  did  Sir  Thomas  Wilier- 
ton,  and  you  never  said  any  thing  about  my  encour- 
aging him.  I  don't  see  why  Sarah  should  not  have 
her  chance  of  a  husband  as" well  as  others,"  replied 
his  lady,  )iettishlv. 

"  Sir  Thomas  \Villerton  is  a  totally  different  person 
from  Captain  Hartley.  The  first  is  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  principle;  the  last,  I  fear,  a  spendthrift  and 
a  libertine.'* 

"  La  !  Mr.  Ash  ton,  I  am  sure  I  never  heard  the 
Captain  say  any  thing  improper ;  and  f  can't  think 
how  you  could  have  got  such  a  fancy  into  your  head." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  dear,  but  it  is  no  mere  fancy, 
so  I  beg  you  will  discourage  his  visits ;  and  tell  Sa- 
rah not  to  let  him  accompany  her  so  often  in  her 
walks,  the  neighbours  are  already  making  remarks, 
and  I  fear  the  girl's  head  is  turned  as  it  is." 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  neighbours  can  say  that 
we  need  care  about,  for  Sarah  never  walks  with  him 
without  Charles ;  and  a  brother  is  thought  a  sufficient 
cha|>eron  any  where." 

"  I  fear  his  companionship  for  Charles  almost  as 
much  as  for  Sarah." 

"  La,  Mr.  Ashton  !  There  now  that  is  just  like 
you,  speaking  so  mysteriously.  What  can  you  fear 
for  Charles  or  Sarah  ?  Captain  Hartley  is  an  Earl's 
nephew,  and  a  very  fine  handsome,  young  man." 

"  Without  money,  and  with  no  principle." 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Mr.  Ashton  ?  Flinter— I  am 
sure  it  was  Flinter.  He  took  a  perfect  hatred  to  the 
Captain  (he  first  day  he  saw  him, because  he  laughed 
at  his  old  fashioned  ways." 

«Mt  was  not  Flinter.*' 

"  Then  it  was  Mr,  Lake.  Ah  !  now  I  have  found 
it.  1  wonder  who  Mr.  Lake  is,  that  he  should  set  up 
for  being  so  much  belter  than  other  people,  and 
knowing  so  much  more?  Where  is  the  niece  he 
talked  of  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  of  ber  yet  Want- 
ing me  to  alter  my  celery  beds  indeed.  What  should 
he  know  of  celery  beds  living  in  South  America  all 
his  life  ?  Then  he  is  always  coming  here  at  odd 
hours,  though  he  declares  he  has  not  a  moment  to 
spare ;  and  always  looking  so  sharp  at  every  thing 
and  every  body,  as  if  he  were  watching  an  opportu- 
nity to  turn  off  with  the  mustard  spoon.  I  cant 
think  what  makes  you  so  fond  of  him,  for  you  did 
not  like  him  at  first,  and  would  not  let  him  the 
house:  and  now  you  look  so  delighted  to  see  him  ; 
and  so  does  Cecil,  almost  the  only  person  whom  she 
appears  glad  to  meet.  She  is  looking  worse  and 
worse  every  day  ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  did  not 
live  lone ;  that  is  unless  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  should 
return  directly.  And  there  is  Robert  who  is  as  cross 
as  old  Goody  Fall,  who  scolds  the  cat  lor  purring  and 
the  kettle  for  singing,  worrying  himself  ill  to  get 
votes  for  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  yet  cutting  him  up  all 
the  time,  and  leaving  Edward  to  play  the  pretty  to 
Ellen  Wilder,  whilst  he  is  flirting  so  outrageously  with 
that  Miss  Power,  whom  I  never  will  ask  to  the  house, 
that  the  whole  county  is  talking  of  it.  He  might  just 
as  well  ha\e  voted  for  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  as  he  used 
to  be  a  Whig ;  and  then  we  should  have  found  the 
Lindmoors  friendly  neighbours ;  and  now,  notwith- 
standing all  the  earl  said,  I  doubt  it,  for  1  was  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  him  yesterday,  and  he  turn- 
ed and  rode  off  in  another  direction.  It  is  all  very 
vexation*)  and  now  this  about  Sarah  and  Captain 
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Hartley.  I  should  like  to  know  what  positive  charge 
that  prying  Mr.  Lake  can  make  against  him.  I  have  no 
idea  of  losing  the  chance  of  such  a  man  for  Sarah, 
without  some  good  reason. 

Mr.  Ashtoo,  in  reply  to  this  long  ami  rambling  ca- 
talogue of  family  vexations,  contented  himself  with 
relating  some  of  the  stories  told  against  Captain  Hart- 
ley, and  repeating  his  wish  that  he  might  not  he  en- 
couraged at  the  house. 

Mrs.  Ashton  heard,  but  professed  not  to  believe, 
and  favoured  her  husband  with  a  long  discourse — the 
text — scandal — in  which  she  more  than  hinted  his 
love  for  gossip,  and  her  contempt  for  all  idle  reports, 
and  of  which  said  discourse,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  did  not  hear  above  one-sixth.  Notwith- 
standing her  professed  incredulity,  however,  Mrs. 
Ashton  had  the  good  sense  to  caution  Sarah,  and 
omit  her  usual  dinner  invitations  to  the  Captain. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
cauvassing  or  the  canvassers;  the  praise  bestowed 
on  ugly  houses,  ugly  children,  and  ugly  women— the 
courtesies  showered  on  the  unwashed— the  friend- 
ship professed  for  the  washed — the  arguments  era 
ployed,  too  meaningless  for  refutation — the  promises 
made,  too  rich  for  performance ;  such  things  have 
been  related,  and  ably  related  before  \  and  if  such 
details  skilfully  told  awaken  smiles,  those  smiles 
should  be  followed  by  sighs,  for  such  details  are  pain- 
ful to  the  thinking  mind,  as  showing  the  debasement 
of  man.  Alas !  that  such  selfish  motives — such  de- 
grading acts — such  falsehood,  tyranny,  and  deceit 
should  mar  what  would  be  else  a  glorious  sight— a 
freeman  chosing  a  freeman's  fitting;  representative. 
Let  the  wealthy  look  to  it !  They  boast  of  their  su- 
perior knowledge  and  refinement ;  but  it  would  be 
better  to  be  ignorant  as  the  untaught  savage,  if  they 
use  their  knowledge  to  deceive  and  degrade  those 
who  are  doomed  to  toil  too  hardly  for  the  support  of 
the  body  to  have  much  leisure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind.  If  the  rich  have  greater  knowledge 
and  power,  they  are  called  to  the  performance  of 
higher  duties.  "  To  whom  much  is  given  from  them 
will  much  be  required."  The  drunkenness — the 
falsehood — the  perjury  of  elections  may  be  brought 
against  them  at  the  last  day.  The  poor  may  do 
these  things,  but  the  rich  are  consenting  thereto— 
nay  worse,  they  are  the  tempters— they  give  the 
gold  that  woos  to  sin — they  utter  the  threats  that  pre- 
vent an  honest  vote. 

But  while  we  speak  of  the  false  courtesies,  unper- 
formable  promises,  and  debasing  bribery  by  threat  or 
gift  practised  at  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  coun- 
ty of ,  we  exempt  the  two  candidates  and  their 

immediate  friends  from  the  charges.  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn and  Mr.  Fleetwood  were  too  honourable  and 
high-minded  to  sanction  acts  which  they  considered 
unworthy  of  their  cause  and  themselves,  and  when- 
ever such  acts  were  practised  by  their  subordinate 
partisans  they  were  veiled  with  a  show  of  decency  in 
deference  to  the  characters  of  the  leaders,  not  q>eiily 
proclaimed  and  boasted  of  as  had  been  done  at  some 
former  elections. 

Lord  Fit*  Elwyn  was  a  Whig— Mr.  Fleetwood  a 
Tory,  but  neither  were  violent  nor  bigoted ;  both  were 
enlightened.  Mr.  Fleetwood,  venerating  the  wisdom 
of  his  ancestors,  feared  to  grant  what  he  admitted 
might  be  useful  reforms ;  lest  those  reforms  should  be 
made  the  stepping  stones  to  dangerous  innovations. 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  venerated  the  wisdom  of  his  forefa- 
thers as  much  as  his  opponent ;  but  felt  convinced 
that  he  emulated  their  wisdom  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  beiog  their  descendant,  by  adapting  the 


ancient  laws  and  customs  to  the  prevent  times,  suit- 
ing them  to  the  general  advancement  of  iutelligeuce 
among  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Mr.  Fleetwood 
countenanced  education  without  any  hope  of  its  in- 
creasing the  comforts  or  elevating  the  thoughts  of  the 
lower  classes;  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  advocated  it  with  all 
his  eloquence,  and  advanced  it  with  all  his  influence, 
hoping  thereby  to  raise  the  mental  and  bodily  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  orders.  Mr.  Fleetwood  had  a 
well-informed  mind  and  steady  judgment — Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn  added  to  these  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
which  made  him  more  ardent  in  his  friendship,  more 
earnest  in  his  hopes  and  exertions. 

They  were  not  friends — they  never  had  beea 
friends  5— a  trivial  circumstance  on  their  first  intro- 
duction, had  rather  set  them  against  each  other,  but 
they  were  high-minded  rivals,  carefully  courteous 
in  manner  when  together,  carefully  courteous  in 
speech  when  apart,  requesting,  ordering,  and  en- 
treating their  adherents  to  pursue  the  same  gentle- 
manly course. 

Whether  this  rivalship  was  qnite  as  generous  in 
their  inmost  hearts  as  in  their  open  speech  and  man- 
ner— whether  it  was  entirely,  as  thev  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  their  partisans,  a  rivalship  of  opinions,  not 
of  men ;  and  whether  no  bitter  personal  feeling— 00 
consciousness  of  rivalship  elsewhere  than  in  the  senate 
made  each  more  eager  for  victory,  as  in  the  contest 
for  the  silver  arrow,  we  ask  not — and  we  tell  not ; 
their  words  and  their  acts  were  worthy  commenda- 
tion, and  thoughts  are  not  amenable  to  human  cen- 
sure, though  fairly  judged  by  the  Most  High.  But 
though  the  efforts  of  the  candidates  and  their  intimate 
friends  gave  to  the  contest  a  calmer  and  more  gene- 
rous character  than  on  preceding  occasions,  still  those 
efforts  could  not  completely  repress  party  dissension*. 
They  and  their  families  declared  that  no  politic*! 
difference  should  change  their  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards their  respective  neighbours — that,  vote  as  they 
would,  they  would  count  no  such  voting  unneigh- 
bourly—and  this  was  meant  as  well  as  said  ;  hut  all 
must  know  how  in  anv  case,  but  particularly  in  mo- 
ments of  political  excitement,  we  naturally  become 
more  closely  knit  to  those  who  arc  strenuous  in  the 
same  cause — how  involuntarily  estranged  from  those 
who  wish  success  to  our  opponents.  And  why  should 
the  election  for  the  county  of  — —  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rale. 

Lord  Lindmoor  had  declared  that  the  voting  of 
Mr.  Ashton  and  his  son  for  Mr.  Fleetwood  would 
make  no  difference  in  his  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
family,  and  perhaps  the  change  was  very  alight,  bis 
friendly  feelings  being  far  below  fever  heat;  but  si  HI 
some  little  difference  it  did  make,  possibly  unknown 
to  himself.  His  mind  frequently  recurred  to  Robert's 
ungracious  manner— each  lime  with  increasing  ill- 
will  ;  and  by  the  same  process,  he  acquired  such  a 
horror  of  Mrs.  Ashton  *s  fussy  endeavours  to  make 
every  one  round  her—"  healtiiy,  wealthy,  and  wfae," 
— that  she  was  not  wrong  in  supposing  he  had  ridden 
a  mile  out  of  his  wav»  to  avoid  an  encounter.  Ed  war  J 
grew  day  by  day  in  his  esteem ;  but  every  casual 
meeting  with  Robert  confirmed  his  dislike,  that  fitful 
youth  appearing  to  take  pleasure  in  annoying  him 
and  his  son.  His  alienation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Ashton  Grove  had  not  yet  been  shown  in  overt  acts, 
Ins  time  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  coming 
election  to  admit  of  much  neighbourly  visiting,  but 
then  the  feeling  was  in  his  mind  ready  to  influence 
his  conduct,  when  called  into  play  by  circumstances; 
and  how  soon  those  circumstances  might  arise  no  one 
could  tell. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Ash  ton's  cautions,  Sarah  and  Cap- 
tain Hartley  were  nearly  as  much  together  out  of 
doors  as  before,  though  seeing  little  of  each  other 
within ;  and  Lord  Lindmoor,  on  receiving  a  hint  of 
the  fact  from  a  friend,  (some  thought  Mr.  Lake,) 
plainly  told  his  nephew  and  former  ward  that  he 
never  would  give  bis  consent  to  a  match,  which,  from 
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want  of  means  on  both  sides,  ami  want  of  marah  an 
his,  could  only  entail  miser/  upon  all  concerned. 

"Wait  till  1  ask  you,  my  lord,"  was  the  young 
man's  reply,  preventing  all  further  comment  by 
leaving  the  room. 

The  election,  and  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Ashton  was 
trying  to  catch  a  husband  for  her  daughter,  who 
doubtless  shared  her  interested  views,  and  was  there 
fore  unworthy  of  his  care,  checked  a  more  public  in 
terference  at  the  time.  He  knew  that  his  nephew 
was  too  selfish  and  penetrating  to  be  taken  in — he 
also  knew  that  Mr.  Ashton  had  been  warned }  and 
this  he  considered  sufficient  for  the  present 

We  have  already  said  that  we  would  not  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  preliminary  business  of 
the  election,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  that  business  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity  on  either  side.  Canvassing  parties,  wearing 
both  colours,  traversed  the  county  in  all  directions, 
sometimes  meeting  with  good  humour,  and  parting 
with  a  jest— -sometimes  meeting,  with  a  scowl,  and 
parting  with  an  angry  word.  Edward  had  taken  up 
his  abode  almost  entirelv  with  the  Wilder*,  only 
paying  an  occasional  visit  at  home ;  and  Robert  fre- 
quently slept  at  Mr.  Fleetwood 'sor  the  neighbouring 
towns,  returning,  if  he  returned  at  all,  late  at  night, 
wearied  and  out  of  temper,  though  affecting  high 
spirits,  and  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  tories  as 
certain. 

The  writ  had  been  issued — the  day  of  nomination1 
fixed  for  Thursday  $  and  as  Robert  was  waiting  for 
his  horse  on  the  preceding  morning,  he  told  his 
mother  that,  in  all  probability,  she  would  not  see  him 
again  till  after  the  election— "  That  is,  if  the  Whigs 
should  be  silly  enough  to  go  to  the  poll,  knowing,  as 
they  must,  that  they  can  have  no  chance,"  he  added, 
looking  towards  Cecil.  "  We  shall  be  very  busy  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  I  most  attend  Fleetwood  to  the 
hall  as  my  father's  representative,  since  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  go.  But  remember,  sir,  you  have  pro- 
mised to  vote." 

'«  Yes, *  said  Mr.  Ashton,  with  a  sigh,  shrinking 
from  the  trouble. 

"  But  what  do  you  do  Sunday,  Robert  ?  I  hope 
you  do  not  mean  to  be  rampaging  all  over  the  country 
on  the  Sabbath." 

"  No  mother  mine.  We  are  to  go  in  procession, 
eight  hundred  strong,  with  banners  and  all,  to  the 
county  cathedral,  to  prove  our  veneration  for  Church 
and  State.    It  will  be  a  very  imposing  sight" 

"  So  it  will !  I  should  like  to  drive  over  and  see  it. 
Nelthorpe  is  only  fourteen  miles  off,"  observed  Mrs. 
Ashtoto,  who  could  never  resist  a  sight,  and  was  com- 
pletely deceived  by  her  son's  gravity. 

"  It  is  sixteen  miles  at  the  very  least}  and  Robert 
is  only  laughing  at  your  taste  for  raree  shows,"  re- 
marked her  husband. 

,     *  Then  he  might  be  more  profitably  employed," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Ashton  with  unusual  severity. 

*  So  he  might,  my  dear  mother ;  but  when  was 
Robert  Ashton  employed  profitably  for  himself  or 
others^"  exclaimed  her  son  with  bitterness.  "He 
has  a  wild  bee  in  his  bonnet,  that  sometimes  stings 
him  to  madness.  Now  I  think  of  it,  Miss  Clare, 
a  Fleetwood  bade  me  convince  you  of  his  deep  regret 
at  being  detained  from  your  presence,  and  add  that 
he  should  keep  a  servant  ready  mounted,  and  on  the 
final  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  poll  send  you  the 
choicest  bouquet  that  Staunton  can  furnish,  as  a  token 
of  his  success.  And  you  may  count  on  the  bouquet,' 
for  he  is  certain  of  victory." 

"I  beg  Mr.  Fleetwood'will  take  no  such  trouble," 
replied  Cecil  coldly,  colouring  in  spite  of  herself  at 
Robert's  announcement,  which  was  rendered  more 
annoying  by  his  manner. 

"1  will  report  your  reply;  but  of  course,  he  will 
not  heed  my  words,"  said  Robert  as  he  left  the 
room. 

If  her  sons  were  busy,  riding,  speaking,  carrying 


messages,  and  canvassing  voters,  Mrs.  Ashton  was 
quite  as  busy  ;  bustling  here— and  bustling  there ; — 
you  might  have  thought  her  Sheriff— the  returner  of 
the  writ;  and  all  the  poll  clerks  entered  in  one,  she 
seemed  to  have  such  a  weight  of  business  on  her 
hands :  wondering  who  would  propose  and  second  the 
candidates — for  wnom  this  person  would  vote — and 
what  that  person  would  say;  warning  this  voter  not  to 
get  tipsy,  and  the  other  not  to  get  into  a  row.  To 
sit  still  at  home  was  out  of  the  question,  so  away  she 
went  to  the  next  town,  and  the  two  nearest  vityagea, 
leaving  those  at  Ashton  Groves  to  settle  themselves 
in  quiet  to  their  books  or  their  work,  if  they  remain- 
ed uninfected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic — restless- 
ness. 

Against  such  an  epidemic,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  the  others,  Mr.  Ashton  was  proof,  so  he  retired 
with  a  book  to  his  study,  whence,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hours,  he  issued  again  at  a  sober  pace,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  usual  walk  j  but  that  walk  was 
not  to  be  solitary,  for  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
he  was  joined  by  Flinter,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
watching  for  him  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  him 
with  sundry  details  touching  the  form  and  park,  which 
he  considered  it  right  that  master  should  know.  _  We 
say  acquainting,  rather  than  consulting,  as  Flinter 
rarely  applied  to  any  one  for  advice ;  and  it  was  one 
of  his  greatest  merits  in  the  eyes  of  his  indolent 
master  that  his  bailiff  always  told  him  what  be  had 
'done,  instead  of  asking  what  he  should  do ;  and  tak- 
ing his  silence  for  consent,  always  repeated  to  others 
that  master  and  he  had  agreed  on  doing  this  or  that 

"  The  farmers  may  grumble  as  they  will  please — 
there  are  some  people  nerer  satisfied— but  for  my 
part,  considering  all  things,  I  thinks  we  gets  on  very 
well,  as  I  have  just  been  a  telling  you, '  continued 
Flinter,  having  nearly  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
farming  commentaries,  for  however  silent  to  Mrs. 
Ashton  and  some  others  he  always  found  something 
to  say  to  his  master.  "  Old  Colonel  is  worn  out— I 
can't  say  but  what  he  is ;  and  1  suppose  we  must  bur 
that  young  cart-horse  of  Farmer  Head's ;  but  I  won't 
give  his  price  for  it — that's  poz  ;  and  so  I  told  tin. 
I'll  only  give  what's  reasonable ;  and  to  set  off  that, 
Butcher  Grindel  is  to  take  the  young  heifer,  the  one 
with  the  star  in  her  forehead,  and  not  for  nothing 
neither.  I  ain't  lamed,  as  Missus  says,  but  I  makes 
the  farm  pay  well ;  and  that  is  more  than  some  of 
them  can  say  as  writes  like  parliament  men." 

"  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  your  management," 
said  Mr.  Ashton  kindly. 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  so,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  your  bailey  for  you  never  interferes  ;  and  if  there 
comes  a  bad  crop  one  year,  vou  only  hopes  for  a  bet- 
ter the  next,  knowing  that  I'd  have  had  it  fine  wea- 
ther if  I  eould.  Some  people  are  never  satisfied, 
but  always  prying  about  here  and  there,  and  spying 
out  just, what  one  don't  want  them  to  see;  not  but 
what  one  should  look  about  one  too,  only  then  one 
should  do  it  in  a  quiet  way,  not  pressing  and  bustling 
every  body.  Now  I  maintains  as  how  we  quiet  ones, 
as  makes  no  scrimmage,  sees  more  nor  them  who 
pokes  their  noses  in  every  where,  and  purtends  to 
see  every  thing.  « AH  cry  and  no  wool  ."  is  the  way 
with  some  folks  ;  and  to  my  mind  it  is  just  so  with 
Missus ;  you  and  I  sir,  sees  more  than  she  any  day  of 
the  week.  She  is  always  a  looking  at  the  other  end 
of  a  fallow  field,  and  so  never  sees  the  hare  in  the 
furrow  at  her  feet." 

Mr.  Ashton  smiled  at  the  idea,  but  made  no  re- 
mark; and  Flinter  looked  disappointed.  Had  his 
master  really  been  the  keen  observer  he  believed,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  now  loquacious  bailiff  bad 
a  something  to  tell,  which  he  did  not  exactly  know 
how  to  introduce. 

«  Pretty  fuss  Jack  has  to  drive  them  pigs*''  he  re- 
marked after  a  short  silence,  thus  directing  Mr. 
Ashton 's  attention  to  some  obstreperous  porkers,  1  hat 
showed  a  determination  to  go  every  way  but  the 
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right;  granting  and  aqnealing,  running  wrong,  or 
standing  stock  still.  "They  be  kittle  things  to 
manage  to  my  mind ;  e'en  a'most  as  kittle  as  young 
gals." 

"  What  gives  such  a  bad  opinion  of  young  girls  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Ashton,  smiling  at  Flint  er's  comparison. 

"  What  I  sees,  sir;  "replied  Flinter  with  solemn- 
ity} "  not  but  what  the  young  gentleman  is  most  to 
blame,  only  then  young  galls  should  take  warning 
from  them  as  is  older,  and  have  seen  more  of  the 
world.  I  made  bold  to  tell  Miss  Sarah  that  he  was 
not  fit  for  her  6ome  time  ago ;  but  she  only  told  me 
to  mind  my  wheat  and  oats,  and  not  meddle  with 
her.  As  il  I  did  not  love  all  your  children,  sir,  as 
though  they  was  my  own,  and  look  upon  them  just 
the  same  too.  Strange  if  I  did  not,  and  been  so 
many  years  in  the  family,  boy  and  man,  and  my  fa- 
ther afore  me;  first  baily  to  your  brother,  and  then 
to  you." 

"  No  one  doubts  your  regard  for  the  family;  but 
what  is  this  about  Miss  Sarah?  who  is  not  fit  for 
her  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see  that  is  just  what  I  wants  you 
to  know  ;  for  1  don't  think  you  can  guess  how  mat- 
ters is  going  on,  nor  Missus  neither  exactly,  though 
she  believes  she  do.  I  means  that  Captain  Hartley 
ain't  fit  for  her ;  and  no  more  he  ain't,  for  I  seed  him 
give  Lion,  our  house  dog,  a  cut  with  his  whip,  all  for 
nothing  ;  and  a  man  as  will  do  that  will  never  make 
a  good  husband  ;  and  he  knows  nothing  about  farm- 
ing. Besides,  that  ain't  the  worst  ot  him,  for  his 
servant,  who  used  to  be  an  honest  lad  enough  when  1 
knowed  un  as  a  boy,  though  I  don't  think  his  morals 
is  much  mended  by  being  with  the  Captain,  tells 
dreadful  tales  of  his  master's  doings ;  gaming,  and 
drinking,  and  worse  things  too,  that  I  could  not  tell 
Miss  Sarah.  It  was  that  which  made  his  poor  mo- 
ther, Lord  Lindmoor's  sister,  so  ill  and  'most  killed 
her.  The  earl  paid  some  of  his  debts  ;  but  he  has 
got  many  more  left,  and  Ralph  tells  me  that  he  says 
he  can't  afford  to  marrv,  so  he  ain't  a  proper  person 
to  keep  company  with  Miss  Sarah ;  and  yet  they  are 
a  walking  together  every  day;  sometimes  with 
Master  Charles,  and  sometimes  without,  according 
to  whether  he  is  out  electioneering  or  not.  I  am 
sure,  sir,  now  that  you  knows  of  it,  you  won't  let  it 
be." 

"  I  have  already  spoken  to  Mrs.  Ashton  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Captain  Hartley  comes  very  seldom  to  the 
house." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  but  then  he  does  worse,  al- 
ways walking  about  the  park,  and  shrubberies,  wait- 
ing for  Miss  Sarah  :  and  it  is  seldom  a  day  that  he 
don't  find  her.  The  villagers  make  disrespectful  re- 
marks about  it,  and  he  don't  mind  laughing  at  the 
family  when  she  aint  by.  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  there 
is  mischief  in  the  wind— Captain  Hartley  is  going 
away  directly,  for  Lord  Lindmoor  has  been  finding 
fault  with  him,  and  won't  ask  him  to  stay  any  longer ; 
and  if  you  don't  look  sharp,  sir,  he  will  coax  Miss 
Sarah  to  go  with  him." 

"  Nonsense,  Flinter !  I  wonder  how  you  can  sus- 
pect such  a  thing.  Miss  Sarah  has  higher  ideas  of 
duty,'^  replied  Mr.  Ashton  with  unusual  severity. 

"  It  is  no  nonsense,  sir,  you  may  depend  on  that ; 
and  I  warns  you  again  to  look  sharp.  Duty  this — 
and  duty  that  ; — it  seems  to  me  that  duty  is  pretty 
much  what  folks  choose  to  make  it  now-a-days.  Peo- 
ple think  that  old  Flinter  knows  nothing  about  lovers, 
and  all  that;  but  he  knows  more  than  tbey  thinks  for, 
as  time  will  show,"  observed  the  honest,  but  touchy 
bailiff,  turning  away  in  dudgeon  at  his  warning  hav- 
ing been  slighted,  and  muttering  as  lie  went,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom  when  annoyed. 

«« You  are  iust  the  person  I  want  to  speak  with, 
Flinter,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  meeting  him  unluckily 
before  his  ill-humour  had  passed  away. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  and  what  do  you  please  to  want 
with  me:"  inquired  Flinter, drawing  up  of  a  sudden, 


for,  blinded  by  his  displeasure,  he  had  nearly  walked 
over  his  mistress  without  perceiving  her,  looking 
more  stiff  and  unconversable  than  ever. 

* I  want  to  know  what  you  have  done  about  Pur- 
cell's  pigs  r» 

**  Threatened  to  put  them  in  the  pound,  ma'am." 

"You  threatened  that  long  since,  why  have  you  not 
done  it  ?" 

M  'Cause  I  can't  catch  them  in  the  turraits,  ma'am." 

"  You  don't  keep  a  sharp  look  out." 

"  If  others  kept  *  sharp  look  out  about  other  things 
— things  would  go  better  ma'am.'* 

M 1  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  Flinter, 
unless  that  your  master  never  looks  into  any  thing." 

"I  did  not  mean  nothing  at  all  about  master, 
ma'am." 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  too  mean.  But  have  you 
been  to  see  the  harrow  at  Mrs.  Praed'a  ?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  And  why  don't  you  go  ?  I  spoke  to  you  about  it 
more  than  six  months  ago." 

M I  han't  got  time,  ma'am." 

"  Not  time !  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  find 
to  do." 

"  Every  body  is  busy  at  this  election  now,  ma'am." 

"  Election  !  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion ?    The  fact  is,  ^ou  don't  choose  to  go." 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  it ;  you  have  hit  upon  it,  ma'am/* 

"I  thought  as  much,  though  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  own  it.  You  are  the  most  bigoted, 
obstinate  person  I  kuow.  I  don't  doubt  your  hones- 
ty—" 

«  Doubt  my  honesty,  ma'am  ?  I  should  think  not 
indeed  !  No  one  ever  yet'doubted  Thomas  FHutcr's 
honesty,"  exclaimed  the  sturdy  bailiff  flaming  out 
into  open  passion.  "  If  you  doubts  it,  ma'am,  JPII  go 
—that's  all." 

"  Nonsense,  Flinter ;  I  said  that  I  did  noU  doubt 
it,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  was  always  a  little 
alarmed  by  his  threats  of  going,  knowing  that  the 
whole  family  would  in  such  a  case  take  part  against 
her.  "  It  is  very  provoking  that  you  never  will  liy 
a  new  thing,  only  because  it  is  new,  when  I  take  such 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  farm,  and  wish  to  sec  il  the 
best  managed  in  the  county." 

"Well,  ma'am,  and  so  it  is;  expense  considered, 
it  pays  better  thaa  any  for  thirty  miles  round.  And 
I  don't  like  new  things,  that  is  for  certain  ;  more  es- 
pecial that  Fttd-na5-wa9herwomant  as  you  was  a 
telling  me  about'  the  other  day." 

"  Well,  I  won't  ask  you  to  use  that,**  observed 
Mrs.  Ashton  with  a  heightened  colour,  fearful  lest 
Flinter  should  find  out  the  fact  that  the  highly  lauded 
Pferdknabewasserunger  was  a  hoax,  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  have  been  planned  if  not  executed  by  Ro- 
bert.   "  I  won't  say  any  thing  more  about  it" 

"Perhaps  that 'might  be  as  well,  ma'am;  but 
you  knows  best,"  replied  Flinter  with  a  look  which 
still  further  heightened  her  ruddy  bloom.  The  blunt 
and  taciturn  bailiff  had  much  more  penetration  thaa 
people  gave  him  credit  for. 

"  1  have  been  reading  a  book  lately  written  by  a 
very  clever  roan  about  soils,  aod  the  crops  that  suit 
them  best ;  and  I  have  decided  that  Tiler's  FicVl 
shall  be  put  into  wheat  next  year,"  continued  Mrs,* 
Ashton,  taking  no  notice  of  the  bailiff's  comment, 
and  speaking  fast  to  cover  her  confusion.  "You 
have  it  in  barley  now,  which  is  wasting  its  goodmss. 
Remember  what  a  capital  crop  of  wheat  you  had 
there  last  year;  and  do  try  wheat  again  this  next* 

"  Wheat  arter  barley  !  "and  wheat  the  year  afore ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?w  almost  shoutcJ 
the  bailiff,  plunging  his  knotted  stick  some  inches 
into  the  earth  in  the  energy  of  his  disgust  and  anger, 
drawing  his  feet  together,  and  standing  stiff  and  starch 
with  head  erect  like  an  awkward  recruit  at  drill. 

"  It  may  be  a  very  goal  plan,  though  you  have 
not  heard  or  it ;  for  you  never  read  any  farming 
books." 
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"  Lam  farming  from  reading,  ma'am,"  exclaimed 
Flinter  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,  much  may  be  learned  from  reading,  and  at 
any  rate,  I  insist  on  Tiler's  field  being  tried  in  wheat 
next-  year.'* 

"  1  could  not  in  my  conscience,  ma'am ;  it  would 
be  a  robbing  of  master,  and  I  could  not  venture  to 
show  my  face  among  the  farmers — they  would  so  jeer." 

"Nonsense,  Flinter,  I  will  listen  to  no  more  folly. 
You  can  say  I  ordered  it." 

"You  ordered  it !  Well  then,  ma'am,  it  comes  to 
this— be  you  to  manage  the  farm,  or  be  I }  If  I,  then 
it  shan't  be  wheat  next  year— that's  pox;  if  vou,  then 
I'll  go  and  wish  master  and  the  family  good  bye  di- 
rectly, for  I  won't  stay  where  I  can  be  of  no  use,  re- 
ceiving wages  for  nothing— that  would  not  be  honest 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  will  take  me  any  day,  and  jump  to 
have  me  too — I  knows  that." 

"  You  are  so  hot  and  headstrong,  there  is  no  getting 
you  to  listen  to  reason,"  observed  Mrs.  Ashton,  ex- 
cessively provoked,  and  yet  afraid  to  persist  in  having 
Tiler's  field  cropped  as  she  wished. 

"There  is  no  reason  in  having  wheat  arter  barley, 
and  no  reasonable  person  would  say  so." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  disputing  the  point,  you  are  so  ob- 
stinate, and  always  will  have  your  own  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashton,  walking  off  in  great  vexation,  part  of 
which  was  discharged  on  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
poultry  woman,  who  had  neglected  some  of  her  mi- 
nute directions  touching  the  young  turkies. 

"To  be  sure!  and  I  always  will  have  my  own 
way — when  I  can,"  muttered  Flinter,  switching  his 
heavy  stick  out  of  the  earth,  and  trudging  off*  in  an 
opposite  direction,  mumbling  to  himself  about — 
u  honesty — Purcell's  pigs — wheat  arter  barley — and 
what  should  women  know  of  farming  ?"     • 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Flinter  ?  do  you  mean  to 
walk  over  me  ?"  asked  Cecil,  stepping  out  of  the  wav 
of  the  offended  bailiff,  who  was  striding  on  at  a  prodi- 
gious pace  along  a  narrow  path. 

"  \\  alk  over  you,  Miss  Cecil !  Lord  love  ye,  no. 
I  would  not  do  such  a  wickedness  as  that  for  a  great 
deal,  you  Are  always  so  civil  and  kind  spoken.  But 
you  sec,  Miss  Cecil,  missus  have  been  putting  me 
into  a  pet,  wanting  to  have  wheat  arter  barley,  and 
wheat  the  year  afore  too.  Such  a  thing  was  never 
heard  of!     Even  you  would  know  better  than  that." 

'•  Not  I  indeed,"  replied  Cecil,  smiling. 

"  Well  then  you  would  believe  what  I  said  against 
it,  and  that  would  do  just  as  well.  And  then  missus 
have  been  worrying  me  about  Purcell's  pigs.  Choke 
them  pigs!  they  be  the  mbst  aggravating  pigs  I  ever 
met  with.  They  be  always  in  our  best  turmit  field, 
and  yet  I  can  never  catch  them  there,  or  I  would 
pound  them  in  a  minute.  I  am  sure  them  pigs  keeps 
a  watchman,  or  the  Purcell's  boys  watches  for  them, 
and  sees  me  a  mile  off." 

"You  like  roast  beef— and  the  pigs  like  turnips ;— 
it  is  a  natural  liking  in  both ;  and  your  turnips  are  so 
very  tempting;,"  said  Cecil,  highly  amused  at  bis 
abuse  of  the  pij?s. 

"May  be,  Miss  Cecil ;  hut  I  never  eats  roast  beef 
that  don't  belong  to  me,  even  missus  can't  accuse  me 
of  dishonesty." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  don't,  Flinter.  I  forgot  the  im- 
morality of  the  pig's  proceedings." 

"  It  is  very  aggravating,  them  pigs  are— but  I'll 
have  them  yet.  Howsomdever,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  smile,  Miss  Cecil,  about  any  thing,  tor  you 
have  been  looking  very  mollvcholly  of  late ;  but  I 
have  a  piece  of  good  "news  for  yon.  Never  mind 
what  Master  Robert  says ;  he  don't  know  what  to  be 
at  himself,  and  so  he  takes  pleasure  in  vexing  you.  I 
knows  from  good  authority,  that  if  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn 
don't  get*  the  election,  which  I  and  many  others 
hopes  and  thinks,  he  will  run  Mr.  Fleetwood  hard  at 
any  rate.  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  is  a  real  gentleman,  and 
has  a  monstrous  pretty  notion  of  farming,  and  'grees 
with  me  in  most  things.    We  have  often  a  talk  to- 


gether, and  he  always  speaks  as  kind  and  civil  as  if  I 
was  a  viscount,  and  that,  in  course,  makes  me  more 
humble  and  respectful.  He  is  the  man  to  my  mind, 
and  so  1  hope  the  county  will  say  too — and  somebody 
else  besides.  He  is  very  poplar  among  the  poor,  you 
may  depend  upon  that  ;"and  if  I  hears  any  more  good 
news  about  him,  I'll  be  sure  and*ell  you,  Miss  Cecil. 
He  ain't  going  to  have  Lady  Barbara — I'll  be  bail  for 
that  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  get  your  colour,  and 
then  all  wiII,go  right— trust  Thomas  Flinter,  who 
sees  more  of  these  matters  than  most  people  think 
for.  So  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  for  I  must' go 
arter  them  pigs,"  cried  the  honest  bailiff,  doffing  his 
hat  in  the  roost  respectful  style,  and  leaving  Cecil 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  his  favourite  Sunday  waistcoat, 
whilst  he  trudged  after  Purcell's  pigs,  muttering,  as 
before : — "  I  saw  her  turn  all  of  a  tremble  one  day, 
when  he  rode  up  with  Sir  Thomas;  and  lie  don't 
talk  so  long  to  me  all  for  nothing,  nor  about  the  farm 
neither,  fie  likes  me  to  say  something  about  her, 
though  he  never  asks,  and  'looks  any  how  and  no 
how  when  I  names  her.  Ay,  ay,  Thomas  Flinter 
kuows  something  about  lovers  still,  though  he  was 
very  young  when  he  courted  Bessy  Purvis,  and  now 
he  is  getting  an  old  man.  Poor  Bessy !  1  thought  I 
should  have  died  of  a  broken  heart  when  I  saw  her 
put  into  the  £rave ;  but  these  people,  and  especially 
men,  don't  die  for  sorrow  after  all  j  they  are  very  bad 
at  first,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else !  and  then,  some 
how  or  other,  little  by  little,  they  begin  to  think  of 
one  tiling  and  another,  till  at  last  they  go  about  their 
work  like  other  folks.  Poor  persons  who  have  to  get 
their  living  have  not  so  much  time  to  vex  as  the  gen- 
try, who  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  and  so,  perhaps,  we 
are  better  off  in  some  things,  after  all,  and  the  world 
ain't  so  unequal.  If  we  have  not  one  thing  to  fret  us, 
we  have  another,  or  else  we  worries  ourselves,  not 
being  contented  with  what  God  gives  us.  I  never 
had  a  second  sweetheart,  but  helps  all  true  lovers  for 
Bessy's  sake,  as  she  may  know  if  she  knows  any 
thing;  ami  1  hopes  to  meet  her  hereafter  at  the  day 
of  judgment  to  tell  her  so.  When  I  am  doubtful 
sometimes  about  taking  another  glass,  I  thinks  of 
what  Bessy  used  to  say  about  drinking,  and  then  I 
puts  it  down  again.  We  can't  do  any  thing  that 
would  vex  those  we  really  love,  even  though  they  are 
in  their  graves." 

However  slightingly  Mr.  Ashton  appeared  to  re- 
ceive Flinter's  warning  at  the  time,  he  afterwards 
named  the  subject  to  his  wife;  who,  in  her  turn,, 
though  equally  incredulous  and  angry  with  the  bailiff 
for  such  a  supposition,  questioned  her  daughter  on 
the  subject,  whose  replies  set  her  fears  completely  at 
rest. 

Sarah  knew  that  Captain  Hartley  was  going  away, 
for  he  had  told  her  so  some  days  before,  and  he  had 
also  named  his  intention  of  calling  to  take  leave  of 
the  Ashtons,  fixing  an  hour  when  she  would  be  en- 
gaged elsewhere  ;  in  short,  the  girl's  manner  was  so 
perfectly  indifferent  when  she  spoke  of  bis  departure, 
that  Mrs.  Ashton  was  not  only  completely  reassured 
but  triumphant.  "  It  was  a  piece  of  Flinter's  scan- 
dal to  vex  her.  As  if  any  daughter  of  her's  could 
even  imagine  such  an  indecorum  as  an  elopement !" 
The  suspicion  was  an  injustice  to  both,  she  deter- 
mined ;  so  when  the  Captain  really  did  cull  to  take 
leave,  she  was  gracious  in  her  manner,  and  profuse 
in  her  good  wishes. 

Sarah's  sudden  show  of  indifference  might  have 
been  less  satisfactory  to  one  more  penetrating. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion; and  to  rectify  some  mistake  about  the  attend- 
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ance-of  certain  influential  gentlemen  on  the  morrow, 
Robert  Ashton  undertook  a  lute  ride  of  several  miles. 
Mr.  Fleetwood  was  warm  in  his  thanks  j  but  Robert 
checked  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  conscious  that 
liia  apparent  zeal  arose  rather  from  the  fretting  rest- 
lessness of  his  own  spirit,  than  from  any  exalted 
friendship  for  the  yoking  candidate. 

The  message  was  delivered — the  mistake  rectified 
— and  Robert  was  on  his  return  to  Harston,  whence 
he  was  to  accompany  some  more  of  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
friends  in  the  morning  to  the  County  Hall,  when  he 
was  stopped  in  his  headlong  speed — for  slow  riding 
suited  uot  his  excited  humour— by  a  dispute  about  a 
sixpence,  betweeu  the  man  at  the  toll-gate,  and  a 
gentleman's  valet,  occupying  the  rumble  of  a  travel- 
ling carriage.  He  would  have  dashed  through ;  but 
there  was  not  space  in  the  gateway,  and,  though 
chafing  at  the  delay,  he  was  obliged  "to  wait  till  the 
servant  had  produced  another  sixpence,  and  received 
a  ticket.  The  toll-keeper  was  old  and  slow,  and  an 
impatient  voice  from  the  carriage  urged  him  to  more 
baste. 

That  voice  was  neither  unknown,  nor  pleasant  to 
his  ears— it  was  the  voice  of  Captain  Hartley,  and  as 
the  carriage  passed,  he  fancied  he  saw  by  the  glim- 
mering of  the  lamp,  and  the  dim  light  ot  the  moon, 
that  the  Captain  had  a  female  companion. 

Where  could  Captain  Hartley  be  going  at  that  time 
of  night,  ami  with  a  female  too  ?  At  best,  it  was 
suspicious.  He  might  be  mistaken;  but  if  not,  who 
could  the  female  be  ?  And  then  again  what  could  it 
matter  to  him,  either  the  purpose  of  the  Captain's 
singularly-timed  journey,  or  the  name  of  his  lair 
fneud  f  Reason  answered  nothing ;  but  he  was  in  too 
excited  a  state  to  listen  to  reason.  Notwithstanding 
his  boasts  to  Cecil,  he  had  strong  fears  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  coming  contest: — he  had  been  irritated  through- 
out the  day  with  accounts  of  the  number  of  votes 
Eromised  to  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn — every  fresh  report 
ad  increased  his  ill-will  towards  the  viscount ;  and, 
above  all,  to  enable  him  to  endure  fatigue  and  keep 
up  his  spirits,  he  bad  been  drinking  moi-e  than  usual 
— not  enough  to  make  him  stupid — not  enough  to 
obscure  his  faculties,  but  just  enough  to  render  him 
more  touchy,  more  irascible  and  suspicious  titan  he 
was  by  nature. 

Captain  Hartley  was  Fitz  Elwyn 's  cousin ;  and  his 
character  justified  the  supposition  that  if  he  had  a  fe- 
male with  him  at  such  a  time  it  Mas  one  whom  he 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  recognised.  To  expose 
him  would  be  to  bring  a  scandal  on  the  opposite 
party,  and  furnish  grounds  for  annoying  squibs,  or 
declamations  on  morality, if  nothing  else,  and  Robert, 
in  his  rage  against  Fitz  Elwyn,  never  considered 
whether  such  a  proceeding  would  be  just  or  gencroiiF. 

It  was  a  mysterious  circumstance,  and  he  hated 
mysteries  5  that  is,  he  liked  to  unravel  them,  so,  after 
he  had  pursued  an  opposite  direction  for  more  than 
two  miles,  he  suddenly  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
galloped  after  the  carriage  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  toll-keeper.  He  knew  by  the  ticket  that  its  des- 
tination was  the  county  town,  and  therefore  towards 
the  county  town  he  followed  as  fast  as  his  jfcded  horse 
would  bear  him ;  his  knowledge  of  the  country  en- 
abling him  to  choose  a  shorter  cut  than  that  pursued 
by  those  he  followed. 

"  Has  a  dark  travelling  carriage  with  a  man  servant 
behind,  passed  through  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  toll- 
keeper,  at  the  entrance  to  Nelthorpe,  who  was  a 
favourer  of  the  purples. 

"  Not  five  minutes  since,  sir." 

"  Who  was  in  it  ?"  •      • 

"  Captain  Hartley,  sir— Lord  Lind moor's  nephew  $ 
and  a  lady,  with  a  straw  bonnet,  pink  ribbons,  and 
white  shawl,  whose  face  I  could  not  see,  as  her  veil 
was  down,  though,  as  I  fancied  from  the  servant's 
looks  that  it  was  a  Gretna  Green  affair,  I  pretended 
to  find  fault  with  the  ticket,  and  flashed  my  lan- 
tern into  the  carriage.    I  should  not  have  done  it  to 


one  of  my  own  party »  sir.  To  be  sure,  he  had  not 
four  horses ;  but  theu  horses  are  scarce  just  now  -,  or 
perhaps  the  captain  had  only  a  pair  to  deceive  peo- 
ple." 

For  a  minute  Robert  stood  aghast  and  confounded ; 
then  flinging  half  a  crown  to  the  man  for  his  intelli- 
gence, he  buried  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  in  the  horse's 
sides  and  galloped  on  more  furiously  than  ever. 

A  straw  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons,  and  white  shawl; 
such  was  Sarah's  usual  dress!  He  had  heard  com- 
ments on  ber  walking  with  Captain  Hartley,  and  dim 
as  had  been  the  light  he  fancied  that  now  with  the 
aid  of  this  hint  he  could  recognise  his  sister  in  the 
midnight  fugitive. 

If  anxious  to  overtake  the  carriage  before,  he  was 
still  more  anxious  to  do  so  now,  when  a  personal  inju- 
ry sharpened  him  to  a  stern  revenge.  The  gambler 
and  the  libertine,  who  outraging  the  hospitality  sbo*a 
him  by  her  parents,  had  persuaded  a  girl,  scarcely 
seventeen,  to  elope  with  him,  forgetful  of  all  her  du- 
ties, must  not  only  yield  up  his  prize,  but  wash  oat 
the  offence  with  his'bfood.  Nothing  less  could  appease 
his  rage.  To  conceal  his  sister's  error— to  save  her 
from  scandal  and  misery  were  nothing  in  comparison 
to  sating  his  thirst  for  vengeance.  Hartley  was  Fitz 
Elwyn 's  relative  j— the  viscount  should  be  wounded 
through  his  cousin. 

Though  nearly  one  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
good  town  of  Nelthorpe  were  not  all  at  rest;  lights 
btill  gleamed  from  some  of  the  upper  windows, 
and  men  were  hurrying  through  the  streets  or 
stopping  in*  groups  of  two  or\hree  to  talk  over  the 
nomination  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  great  lull 
on  the  succeeding  morning.  These  turned  their  heads 
as  Robert  galloped  up  the  ill  pitched  streets,  the  clat- 
ter of  his  horse *s  hoofs  sounding  almost  fearful  in  the 
stilly  night,  whilst  the  sparks,  struck  from  the  rough 
stones  as  he  passed,  resembled  the  spirited  descrii*- 
tion  of  Leonora's  spectre  bridegroom  in  his  midnight 
ride.  One  man  taking  him  for  an  express  shouted  to 
ask  his  news;  but  he  made  no  reply —he  did  not  even 
hear  the  question,  but  held  on  his  headlong  course, 
heedless  of  the  wonder  his  speed  excited.  He  rec- 
koned that  the  fugitive  would  stop  to  change  horses  if 
not  at  the  first  inn,  then  at  the  next;  and  on  he  sped 
till  he  saw  the  dark  travelling  carriage  which  he  had 
so  hotly  pursued  standing  before  the  George,  a  lar^e 
old  fashioned  hotel,  that  stood  a  little  back  from  the 
street,  having  a  small  court  yard  before  it,  the  frout 
of  which  was  so  profusely  decorated  with  sky  blue 
ribbons  and  faurel,  that  he  might  have  seen  at  a  glance 
it  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  Whigs,  had  he  not  been 
already  aware  of  its  being  the  head  quarters  of  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn  and  his  particular  friends. 

The  weary  horses  just  released  from  the  traces 
traces  were  walking  oft*  towards  the  stables,  panting 
and  smoking;  whilst  four  fresh  ones  were  putting  to 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  ostlers  being  urged  to  speed 
by  Captain  Hartley's  servant,  who  complained  of  the 
posters  not  being  ready  according  to  order.  Soruc 
idlers  with  the  blue  badge  were  still  hate  ring  shout 
the  yard,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  were  standing 
in  the  doorway,  but  Robert  Ashton  saw  none  of  these 
— he  saw  only  the  carriage  containing  his  sister  a«J 
her  worthless  lover,  for,  during  his  ride,  he  had  n** 
only  worked  himself  up  into  a  fiercer  rage,  but  a!** 
into  a  certainty  that  Captain  Hartley's  female  compa- 
nion could  be  no  other  than  Sarah. 

Blinded  by  his  wrath,  his  only  idea  was  to  tear  her 
from  her  lover's  arms,  and  inflict  on  him  the  puni4»- 
ment  which  he  so  well  deserved;  and  for  this  purpose, 
reigning  up  his  hoi-se  abruptly  at  the  side  on  which 
he  expected  to  find  his  sister,  he  sprang  to  the  grnti'.d, 
and  wrenching  open  the  door  called  fiercely  on  Sarah 
to  come  forth,  either  not  caring  or  not  cVmstuVring 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
loiterers,  and  thereby  make  his  sister's  elopement 
the  popular  subject  of  conversation  among  ostlers, 
stableboys,  and  other  chance  listeners. 
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"  Cone  forth  this  instant,  Surah,  or  I  roost  compel 
you,"  repeated  the  infuriated  Robert  almost  choking 
with  passion,  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  her 
arm  and  enforce  obedience. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  violence,"  demanded 
Captain  Hartley,  throwing  off  his  grasp,  for  it  was  that 
gentleman's  arm  and  not  Sarah's  on  which  he  had 
laid  so  strong  a  hold. 

"Give  up  my  sister,  or  take  the  consequences,*' 
cried  Robert  furiously  setting  his  teeth  and  clenching 
his  fist 

*  You  are  beside  yourself,  Mr.  Robert  Ash  ton,  or 
you  would  show  more  consideration  for  your  sister's 
fair  fame  than  to  make  such  a  demand  on  me  in  such 
a  public  place.  I  am  on  my  way  to  my  mother,,  who 
is  ill ;  and  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  proceed  with- 
out further  hindrance,"  replied  Captain  Hartley  with 
a  coolness  and  self-possession  that  for  the  instant  stag- 
gered his  impetuous  foe,  who  involuntarily  drew  back 
a  step. 

"  Drive  on !"  shouted  Captain  Hartley,  availing 
himself  of  his  opponent's  doubt,  and  pulling  to  the 
door  as  he  spoke. 

But  the  postillions  were  not  mounted,  and  ere  the 
order  could  be  obeyed  Robert  had  recovered  from  his 
momentary  surprise. 

"  You  stir  not  an  inch  till  I  hare  seen  the  features 
of  the  female  beside  you,"  exclaimed  Robert  reso- 
lutely, again  endeavouring  to  force  open  the  door, 
which  was  firmly  held  from  within. 

"  You  are  not  in  your  right  senses,  Mr.  Ashton  ; 
and  therefore  I  must  shape  my  conduct  accordingly ; 
you  are  all  honest  blues,"  he  continued,  speaking  from 
the  window  to  those  in  the  court-yard.  "  Will  you 
let  a  purple — a  mad  man,  stop  your  gallant  young 
member's  cousin  on  his  way  to  his  sick  mother?" 

"  No,  No !"  shouted  those  who  had  gathered  round 
at  his  appeal. 

"  A  purple !  A  purple  in  our  very  head  quarters  ! 
A  spy  !  a  spy  ! — Let  us  take  him  to  the  pump ! — Ay, 
ay  !  the  pump  !  the  pump  !"  responded  others,  rush- 
ing forward  to  seize  Robert,  who  clung  to  the  car- 
riage door,  his  fury  increased  by  his  opponent's  cool- 
ness. 

•'  No  row  ! — no  disturbance  my  good  friends !  Let 
us  bring  no  disgrace  upon  our  cause  by  violence," 
cried  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  who  entered  the  yard  at  the 
moment,  accompanied  by  Captain  Wilder,  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  advancing  as  he  spoke  to  stay  the 
rising  tumult,  though  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  cause. 

"  1  appeal  to  your  lordship  for  honourable  treat- 
ment:—lor  justice,  if  I  may  hope  to  receive  it  from 
any  of  your  race,"  exclaimed  the  highly  excited  Ro- 
bert, dashing  back  the  foremost  of  those  who  would 
have  laid  hands  upon  him. 

"  I  know  none  of  my  race  from  whom  Mr.  Robert 
Ashton  would  receive  other  than  honourable  treat- 
ment," replied  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  warmly,  for  the 
young  man's  manner  was  still  more  insulting  than  his 
words,  and  the  viscount's  temper  had  already  been 
sorely  tried  by  many  contre-temps  and  some  reported 
slanders  thought  to  have  originated  with  the  speaker. 
"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  a  rather  untimely  visit 
to  our  head  quarters  should  have  subjected  you  to 
any  inconvenience ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  you 
to  the  abode  of  your  friends, and  thus  secure  you  from 
all  further  annoyance." 

"  No,  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn ;  I  care  not  for  all  your 
myrmidons  together.  Set  them  on  a  defenceless  man 
if  "you  will  an  hour  hence,  but  to  prove  the  honour  of 
which  vou  boast,l  call  on  you  to  give  me  up  my  sister, 
lured  from  her  home  by  the  arts  of  a  villain— your 
cousin,  Captain  Hartley." 

«  You  use  strong  and  unfriendly  language,  Mr. 
Ashton,  which  can  only  he  excused  by  some  great 
family  misfortune.  I  know  nothing  of  your  sister ;  and 
am  not  even  aware  to  which  of  the  Miss  Ashtons  you 
allude. 

"  You  act  wisely  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  your 
cousin's  disgraceful  conduct,  my  lord,  since  the  tale 


would  gain  neither  honour  nor  votes  for  the  would  be- 
membev  for  shire ;  and  that  it  shall  be  told  depend 
upon  it." 

"Tell  what  you  please,  Mr.  Ashton,  hut  look  that 
you  tell  the  truth.  Again  I  assure  you  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  elopement." 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my  lord,  that  T  have  told,  or 
would  tell  a  lie !"  demanded  Robert,  fiercely,  advanc- 
ing towards  the  viscount,  and  holding  up  his  whip  in 
a  threatening  attitude. 

M  You  should  know  me  better  than  to  suppose  that 
I  could  be  moved  to  recall  what  1  have  said  by  threat- 
ening words,  and  threatening  looks,"  replied  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn,  fronting  his  accuser,  and  standing  pre- 
pared to  wrench  the  whip  from  his  hand,  should  he 
show  the  slightest  symptom  of  an  Intention  to  use 
it.  "  If  you  say'  that  I  know  of,  or  had  any  share, 
in  your  sister's  elopement,  yon  say  that  which  is  not 
true: — if  you  do  not  say  so,  then  my  words  eannot 

«  Rut  I  do  say " 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  say,  Robert,"  cried 
Captain  Wilder  interrupting  him,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  the  arm  of  the  excited  young  man.  ",You  are  too 
much  agitated  to  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of  your 
words.    What  has  happened  to  disturb  you  thus  f " 

"Drive  on,"  said  Captain  Hartlev,  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  postillion  on  the  wheel  horse,  leaning  out  of  the 
window  to  give  the  order,  hoping  to  escape  during  the 
contention  between  his  cousin  and  Mr.  Ashton : — but 
he  was  mistaken. 

"  Stir  not ! "  cried  the  authoritative  voice  of  Robert; 
and  the  postillion  obeyed.  "  You  say,  my  lord,  that 
you  know  not  of  your  cousin's  elopement ;  if  so,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  you  will  join  with  me  in  demanding 
the  restoration  o'f  my  sister,"  he  added,  turning  again 
to  the  viscount. 

"  I  will  do  all  that  a  man  of  honour  should  do,  Mr. 
Ashton,  though  your  words  and  manner  are  far  from 
courteous.  If  my  cousin  have,  as  you  assert,  carried 
off  your  sister,  I  will  neither  defend  him  in  his  con- 
duct, nor  aid  him  in  retaining  the  lady, — but  where 
is  the  proof  of  this?" 

"  In  that  carriage." 

"  Is  the  charge  against  you  true,  or  false,  Hartley?" 
demanded  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  beginning  to  understand 
the  cause  of  the  dispute. 

"  I  am  no  boy  to  answer  the  question,  or  defend 
myself  against  the  charges  of  a  madman,"  replied 
Captain  Hartley,  assuming  a  lofty  tone. 

"This  is  the  pitiful  evasion  of  a  villain,  who  has 
the  boldness  to  commit  an  evil  deed ;  but  not  the  cou- 
rage to  avow  it.  You  cannot  deny  that  a  lady  is  now 
beside  you,"  exclaimed  Robert  Ashton  furiously. 

"  Yes.  Yes  there  is  a  lady  shrinking  up  in  the 
corner — we  can  see  her,  cried  several  voices ;  some  of 
the  bystanders  having  gone  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage  to  look  i«i. 

"  Give  up  my  sister,  or  receive  the  chastisement 
due  to  such  vilfany,"  shouted  Robert  half  frantic  with 
rage,  shaking  his  whip  with  a  threatening  air. 

•J  You  have  done  evil  er 


enough  already,  Hartley:  con- 
sider the  fei  lings  of  a  brother,  and  make  all  the 
amends  you  can,"  observed  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  to  his 
coosin,  his  contempt  for  his  conduct  plainly  indicated 
by  his  mstnner. 

* "  There  has  been  no  proof  of -evil  against  me  yet," 
replied  Cnptain  Hartley  doggedly. 

"There  is  the  lady  by  your" side,"  cried  Robert 
fiercely. 

"  Suppose  that  a  lady  has  honoured  me  with  her 
company,  you  have  not  seen  that  lady's  face,  there- 
fore cannot  know  her  name ;  and  it  is  scarcely  the  act 
of  a  gentleman  to  alarm  a  female  by  such  violence." 

"  Let  me  see  the  lady,"  demanded  Robert  endea- 
vouring to  look  into  the  carnage,  and  again  half  stag- 
gered by  the  captain's  cool  effrontery. 

"  Excuse  roe,  Mr.  Ashton;  that  would  indeed  show  a 
want  of  feeling  and  delicacy  towards  the  fair  lady, 
who  has  honoured  roe  with  her  preference." 
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"  A  lady  eloping  with  Captain  Hartley  must  take 
the  consequences  ;  nothing  else  will  satisfy  me,"  re- 
plied Robert  resolutely. 

"  It  is  impossible,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  I  can 
gratify  your  curiosity ,"  said  Captain  Hartley,  still 
shielding  his  companion  from  observation,  whose  whis- 
pered pleadings  were  heard,  but  not  understood  by 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  Where  is  the  honour  in  luring  a  young  girl  to 
leave  her  home  and  become  his  companion  in  a  mid- 
night flight,  thus  repaying  the  hospitality  of  her  pa- 
rents hy  bringing  disgrace  on  their  child  ?  Will  you 
swear  that  the  lady  is  not  my  sister?" 

"I  answer  no  more  impertinent  questions.  Mr. 
Asliton ;  and  have  already  made  more  than  sufficient 
allowance  for  your  excitement,  whether  arising  from 
wine  or  passion." 

"  You  stir  not  till  I  have  seen  the  lady ;  for  see  her 
I  will,  though  at  the  risk  of  death  to  one  or  both  of 
us,"  shouted  Robert,  worked  up  to  a  state  approach- 
ing phrenzy  by  the  cool  and  insulting  manner  of  his 
opponent,  seizing  Captain  Hartley,  and  attempting  to 
dragiliim  from  the  carriage  as  he  spoke. 

"  Nay  then,  if  it  comes  to  that  you  must  take  the 
consequences,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  giving  a  loose 
to  his  anger,  and  throwing  oft'  his  antagonist  with 
a  force  which  would  have  hurled  him  to  the  ground 
had  he  not  staggered  against  Captain  Wilder,  who 
upheld  him. 

"  Drive  on !"  shouted  Captain  Hartley  again  ;  but 
the  horses  could  not  have  moved,  had  the  postillions 
so  willed,  from  the  crowd  of  spectators  now  gathered 
round. 

"  Let  me  go !  let  me  grapple  with  him  !"  cried  Ro- 
bert, bursting  from  Captain/  Wilder,  and  making  a 
rush  towards  the  carriage. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  For  heaven's  sake,  stop !  I  have  done 
wrong^let  me  return,"  pleaded  a  female  voice,  in 
tones  of  passionate  entreaty,  broken  by  sobs. 

"  You  are  a  fool !"  muttered  Captain  Hartley,  as  the 
lady  clung  to  his  arm  to  prevent  further  violence, 
whilst  Robert  struggled  with  Captain  Wilder,  and  an 
old  friend  of  his  father's  for  freedom  to  make  another 
attack. 

"  It  is  Sarah !  I  knew  it  was,  base  villain  that  you 
are !  your  life  alone  can  atone  for  the  insult,  cried  the 
frenzied  Robert,  breaking  from  those  who  would  have 
detained  him,  and  reaching  the  door  by  a  desperate 
spring. 

"  No,  no:  T  entreat — I  implore  you,  Robert,  T  have 
done  very  wrong — I  will — return — I  will  bear  all  the 
blame,"  pleaded  the  sobbing,  frightened  girl. 

"  1  blush  for  you,  Hartley.  Detain  Miss  Sarah 
Asliton  no  longer:  your  bride  would  have  no  cause 
to  rejoice  in  her  lot,"  observed  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  step- 
ping between  his  cousin  and  the  furious  Robert. 

"  Nay,  if  the  lady  choose  to  go,  let  her  depart ;  I 
detain  no  fair  damsel  against  her  will,  though  I  might 
complain  of  her  leading  me  into- a  course,  which  she 
had  not  the  courage  to  pursue.  Her  own  conduct 
absolves  me  from  all  further  concealment,"  replied 
Captain  Hartley  with  unblushing  effrontery,  as  he 
drew  back  to  make  room  for  the  agitated  girl  to  pass 
before  him. 

It  was  Fitz  Elwyn  who  assisted  her  from  the  car- 
riage, and  supported  her  tottering  steps  when  repuls- 
ed with  a  harsh  rebuke  by  her  brother,  whose  anger 
appeared  little  softened  by  her  grief  and  penitence  ; 
— it  was  his  voice  that  soothed  her  emotion  with  a 
father's  tenderness,  as,  pitying  her  distress,  he  led  her 
into  the  house  to  save  her  from  the  staring  and  obser- 
vations of  the  wondering  crowd.  Robert  tn  his  wrath 
thought  more  of  shooting  her  lover,  than  saving  his 
sister  from  a  wretched  marriage ;  and  was  far  more 
enraged  at  her  having  eloped  with  Fitz  Elwyn'a  cou- 
sin, than  touched  by  her  bitter  weeping  and  humble 
expressions  of  contrition. 

"Let  me  go!  I  will  not  be  withheld,"  exclaimed 
Robert  with  the  wild  rage  of  a  madman  and  much  of 


a  madman's  strength,  straggling  fiercely  with  those 
who  held  him  back. 

But  bis  struggles  were  vain.  In  obedience  to  a  sign 
from  Captain  Wilder  some  of  the  bystanders  elosed 
in  upon  him  whilst  others  put  up  the  carriage  step*, 
and  shut  the  carriage  door. 

"  Drive  on !"  cried  Mr.  Lake,  who  had  been  drawn 
out  of  the  house  by  the  tumult. 

The  crowd  gave  way — the  post  boys  cracked  their 
whips— and  the  hones,  alter  a  little  curvetting,  for 
they  had  been  alarmed  at  the  noise,  set  off  at  fall 
speed. 

"I  demand  satisfaction,"  shouted  the  infuriated 
Robert,  finding  himself  too  strongly  detained  to  be 
able  to  use  the  horse-whip  as  he  had  honed. 

"  You  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  your  sis- 
ter the  subject  of  public  conversation,"  shouted  back 
Captain  Hartley  in  reply. 

It  was  some  time  before  Captain  Wilder  and  other 
friends  could  calm  the  fury  of  Robert  Aahton,  and 
induce  him  to  give  up  the  mad  design  of  fbllowinz 
Captain  Hartley ;  indeed  it  was  only  at  last  effected 
by  binding  him  over  to  keep  the  peace,  his  wrath 
amounting  so  nearly  to  insanity,  that  none  could  ven- 
ture to  calculate  on  what  his  conduct  might  be  if  left 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  passion. 

"  You  have  had  your  own  way  gentlemen  and  shield- 
ed a  villain  from  a  brother's  just  anger;  and  I  cannot 
count  you  friends,"  said  Robert  sulkily,  as  he  left  the 
room  to  seek  Ids  sister,  followed  by  Captain  Wilder 
and  Mr.  Lake,  who  feared  his  encountering  Lord  Fhz 
Elwyn  in  his  present  humour  %  but  the  viscount,  after 
soothing  the  sobbing  girl  and  persuading  her  to  take 


a  glass  of  wine,  had  delicately  left  the  room  into  which 
he  had  conducted  her,  thinking    ' 
presence  painful. 


"  Degenerate  girl !  disgrace  to  your  name  and  fa- 
mily !"  was  Robert's  address,  advancing  to  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  his  brows  knit  into  a  terrific  frowo. 

The  frightened  Sarah  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the 
sofa  trembling  in  everj^limb,  whilst  her  aoba  broke 
forth  afresh. 

M  Come,  come,  Robert ;  poor  Sarah  has  Buffered 
enough  for  her  girlish  fault,"  pleaded  the  good  tutor- 
ed Captain  Wilder,  who  could  never  see  a  woman  "i 
tears  unmoved. 

"  Would  you  speak  thus  if  Miss  Wilder  haVl  run  off 
with  Edward  ?"  questioned  Robert  sarcastically. 

Captain  Wilder's  eye  kindled  with  anger,  for  he 
had  already  borne  much  from  the  furious  speaker, 
making  allowances  for  his  provocation,  and  a  cutting 
retort  rose  to  his  lips ;  but  Sarah's  sobs'  and  Mr.  Lake's 
warning  touch,  calmed  down  his  wrath,  and  his  an- 
swer was  free  from  all  irritating  comment. 

"  Sarah  is  very  young ;  and  Captain  Hartley  sa 
adept  in  deceit,  which  Edward  would  disdain  to  u*e  * 

"  Sarah  is  young ;  and  that  is  her  only  excuse— 
though  a  very  poor  one ;  and  if  my  mother  take  my 
advice  she  wdl  turn  her  back  to  pinafores  and  the 
school-room.  But  a  house  filled  with  the  partisan 
of  my  enemy  is  no  place  for  us,  so  come  along  girl/' 
he  added,  grasping  the  arm  of  his  shrinking  sister. 

"  What  do  you  purpose  doing  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lake. 
"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  restore  Miaa  Sarah  Ash- 
ton  to  her  family." 

M  Excuse  me,  Mr.  I*ke  j  I  neither  understand,  nor 
admire  the  fancy  you  have  shown  of  late  for  interfer- 
ing in  our  affairs,'"  replied  Robert  sullenly.  w  I  «ill 
take  her  back  myself."  ' 

"  I  will  order  ray  carriage  to  be  got  ready  directly 
for  your  use  j  by  returning  without  further  delay  vno 
may  save  your  parents  all  anxiety,"  said  Captain  Wil- 
der. 

"  I  will  not  give  you  that  trouble  air,  I  take  no 
horses  from — 1  remain  no  longey  in  a  hotne  whose 
inhabitants  are  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Captain 
Hartley's  cousin,"  replied  Robert  haughtily,  bidding 
Sarah  not  on  her  bonnet  which  was  lying  on  the  son 
beside  ner. 
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"  Nay,  Robert,  Lord  Fitx  Rlwyo  behaved  admira- 
bly, though  you  said  enough  to  try  his  temper;  and 
this  baa  nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  said  Mr.  Hare, 
an  old  friend  ot  the  Asbtons  who,  bating  known  Ro- 
bert from  his  birth,  bad  followed  Captain  Wilder  in 
case  his  acknowledged  influence  over  the  young  man 
should  be  needed.  **  I  am  a  tory  as  well  as  yourself, 
so  there  can  be  nothing  in  taking  my  advice.  To  go 
to  a  purple  ho6.ee  at  this  time  of  night  would  only  ren- 
der more  public,  what,  had  you  acted  prudently, 
might  have  been  kept  private.  Wilder**  carriage 
shall  come  to  the  back  door  as  soon  as  possible  *,  and 
thus  Sarah  will  escape  being  stared  at." 

'*  A  young  lady  who  elopes  cannot  have  much  dread 
of  that  1  should  imagine.  But  it  seems  that  I  am  not 
to  have  ray  way  in  any  thing  to-night,  so  arrange  all 
as  you  please ;  only  remembering  that  I  feel  no  gra- 
titude tor  the  interference." 

"  We  ask  no  thanks,"  said  Captain  Wilder,  quitting 
the  room  with  Mr.  Lake  to  give  the  needful  orders, 
leaving  Mr.  Hare  to  soothe  the  irritated  young  roan 
into  a  more  amiable  temper, 

Mr.  Hare's  success  was  verv  limited.  Robert  no 
longer  uttered  violent  threats,  but  his  sullen  demea- 
nour gave  little  proof  of  a  gentler  mood. 

On  his  way  to  the  carriage,  dragging  rather  than 
supporting  bis  still  weeping  sister,  be  accidentally 
•  encountered  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn. 

"  Your  friends  have  prevented  my  inflicting  on  your 
cousin  the  chastisement  he  so  welt  deserves;  but  I 
shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the  hall  to-morrow,  and 

will  then  ask  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 

if  they  will  ha%e  for  their  member  one  of  a  familv 
who  lure  young  £rls  from  their  parents'  protection." 

"  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  when  and  where  you 
please,  Mr.  Ashton,"  replied  the  viscount,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  returning  the  speak- 
er's look  of  defiance. 

Mr.  Hare  stepped  between,  and  Robert  passed  on 
without  further  comment. 

"  It  is  such  a  beautiful  night*  that  I  will  accompany 
you,"  said  Mr.  Hare,  mounting  to  the  dickey  alWr 
closing  the  door  on  the  brother  and  sister. 

**  You  must  do  as  you  like  j  I  have  no  voice  to-night," 
replied  Robert  doggedly. 

It  was  long  past  eleven  at  Ashton  Grove,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ashton  were  in  their  first  sleep,  when  the 
lady  was  roused  by  a  knocking  at  her  door. 

**  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton,  supposing  it  be  the 
maid,  and  scarcely  knowing  whether  it  was  late  or 
early. 

"  t  wants  to  speak  with  master,"  cried  tbe  hoarse 
voice  of  Fiinter  through  the  door. 

"  Bless  me,  Fiinter !  is  that  you  ?  What  is  the 
matter?  Is  the  house  on  fire,  or  have  you  c.<ught 
Puree  IPs  pigs?*'  questioned  Mi's.  Ashton,  starting  up 
in  bed. 

"Hang  Purcell's  pigs!"  exclaimed  Fiinter  *otto 
voce,  repeating  aloud — "  I  wants  to  speak  with  mas- 
ter directly." 

"  Mr.  Ashton  !  Mr.  Ashton,  I  say  !  Fiinter  wants 
to  speak  with  you  directly,"  hallooed  the  lady  into 
her  husband's  ear,  who  had  understood  the  whole  of 
the  conversation,  but,  according  to  his  wont,  was 
waiting  to  hear  what  would  come  next. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Fiinter  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Ashton,  leisurely  putting  on  his  dressing  gown,  his 
wife  echoing  ihe  question. 

"  Make  haste,  make  haste,  sir!  answered  Fiinter, 
stamping  with  impatience  at  the  delay. 

"  Weil,  Fiinter,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Ashton  in  his  usual  placid  tone,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  fronting  the  impatient  bailiff*. 

"  Matter  enough,  sir !  You  dont  suppose  I  would 
make  so  bold  as  to  knock  at  Missus's  door  for  nothing. 
As  sure  as  a  plofegh  share  Miss  Sarah  is  off.  The 
dog  was  rampageous,  sol  got  up  and  walked  round 
tbe  bouse ;  and  there  was  a  ladder  at  Miss  Sarah's 
window,  and  the  window  open,  and  a  light  flaring 
and  so  1  made  bold  to  mount  the  ladder,  and,  after 
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calling  on  Miss  Sarah,  to  step  Into  her  room ;  but  \ 
there  was  no  Sarah  there,  and  her  things  seemed 
scattered  about  as  if  she  had  pulled  them  out,  and 
had  not  had  time  to  nut  them  back  again.  As  sure  as 
a  team,  sir,  she  is  oft  with  Captain  Hartley,  as  I  told 
you  she  would;  though  you  laughed  at  my  warning." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  and  this  is  my  doing,  the  effects 
of  my  indolence  !  And  gone  with  such  a  character!" 
exclaimed  the  shocked  and  astonished  father,  stagger- 
ing against  the  doorpost. 

*'  Never  stop  to  cbnsider,  sir,  what  has  been  done ; 
but  think  what  you  can  do,"  cried  Fiinter,  who  was 
a  man  of  energy,  if  not  of  words,  and  looked  on  his 
master's  interest  as  his  own.  '*  Do  you  dress  as  quick 
as  you  can,  sir ;  and  I  will  saddle  the  fastest  horse  in 
the  stable, — it  would  take  too  much  time  to  get  tKe 
carriage  out — Miss  Sarah  can't  have  been  gone  long; 
and  1  know  from  Jem  that  Captain  Hartley  is  to  past 
through  Nelthorpe,  so  by  taking  tbe  short  cut,  you 
may  overtake  them  yet.  The  Captain  would  not 
mind  me,  or  I  would  go  myself." 

Mr.  Ashton  prepared  to*  follow  the  honest  bailiff's 
advice ;  but  his  indolence  had  grown  upon  hitn  till 
any  very  great  haste  was  beyond  bis  power ;  and  he 
was  besides  delayed  and  bewildered  by  his  curious 
wife  who  asked  athousand  questions  which  he  could 
not  answer,  and  would  fain  have  swathed  him  with  a  , 
thousand  wraps  more  fitted  for  January  than  August. 

When  fairly  beyond  the  clatter  of 'Mrs,  Ashton 'a 
tongue  wish  the  night  breeze  playing  on  his  brow, 
and  a  spirited  horse  beneath  him,  the  effects  of  tbe 
rude  shock  passed  rapidly  away,  whilst  a  parent's  anx- 
iety restored  to  him  some  of  the  energy  of  his  youth. 
The  horse  Mas  urged  to  its  utmost  speed,  and  the  vil- 
lage was  soon  left  far  behind. 

"  Is  that  you,  Ashton  ?"  shouted  a  gentleman  from 
the  dickey  of  a  carriage,  which  be  encouotered  a  few 
miles  this* side  of  Nelthorpe. 

°  Yes,  Hare,  but  I  cannot  stop  now,*  replied  the 
agitated  father,  reining  in  bis  horse  for  an  instant  to 
give  him  breath. 

"  If  you  seek  your  daughter,  she  is  here  with  Ro- 
bert, well  and  safe." 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashton,  the 
reins  dropping  from  his  hands,  which  were  clasped  in 
fervent  gratitude. 

Mr.  Hare  got  down,  and  drawing  Mr.  Ashton  aside, 
explained  as  briefly  as  possible  all  that  had  passed, 
pleading  for  indulgence  towards  Sarah,  who  seemed 
truly  penitent ;  and  engaging  the  father  to  use  all  his 
influence  to  soothe  the  anger  of  his  son. 

This  private  conversation  was  broken  off"  by  Robert's 
joining  them. 

"  I  bring  you  back  your  daughter,  sir,  who  is  a  dis- 
grace to  her  name;  and  only  regret  that  her  base 
lover  escaped  unpunished,  thanks  to  the  interference 
of  those  who  call  themselves  your  friends." 

"I  am  much  obliged  for  that  interference,  Robert. 
My  distress  at  my  daughter's  elopement  would  only 
have  been  aggravated  by  any  act  of  violence  on  her 
brother's  pan ;  and  the  less  "that  elopement  becomes 
known,  the  better  for  all,"  replied  his  father,  re- 
provingly.    ' 

"So,  sir,  Mr.  Hare  has  already  won  you  over  to 
his  side,  I  see.  But  the  elopement  is  known,  and 
shall  be  known.  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  shall  hear  of  it 
on  the  husting."  f 

"  Not  with  my  consent,  Robert.  Lord  Fitz  Elwvn 
should  not  be  made  answerable  for  the  sins  of  his 
cousin ;  he  did  all  that  man  could  do,  and  bis  gentle- 
manly bearing  throughout  the  election  towards  all  his 
opponents  demands  equally  courteous  conduct  from 
us.  Your  present  temper  is  neither  befitting  a  bro- 
ther, nor  a  christian." 

"I  am  deeplv  wounded  by  the  disgrace  brought  on 
my  family  by  this  elopement,  if  you  call  that  an  un- 
brotberly  and  unchristian  feeling,"  replied  Robert, 
sullenly,' yet  not  daring  to  encounter  his  father's  re- 
buking look. 

"  You  are  more  Angry  than  grieved,  and  that  ia 
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why  I  condemn  yon.  Sarah  is  very  young,  mod  I  al- 
lowed her  to  see  too  much  of  Captaiu  Hartley  after 
having  been  warned  of  hia  character;  so  tliat  part  of 
the  blame  must  rest  with  me  and  your  mother,  whose 
anxiety  we  should  appease  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Certainly,  sir.  You  and  Mr.  Hare  liad  better 
proceed  to  Ashton  Grove  with  all  speed,  and  I  will 
take  votir  horse  and  return  to  Nelthorpe." 

"  T\o ;  do  you  rule  on  before  to  Ashton  Grove,  and 
calm  your  mother's  fears.  We  will  take  fresh  horses 
at  Sandford,  and  thus  give  Wilder1*  time  to  rest, 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  Hare  and  you  on  your 
return." 

Robert  would  have  remonstrated,  but  Mr.  Ashton 
for  once  was  prompt  and  peremptory;  so  his  son 
yielded,  though  with  a  bail  grace,  expending  some 
portion  of  his  displeasure  on  the  poor  horse,  and  a 
greater  portion  in  so  colouring  the  late  occurrences, 
when  relating  them  to  his  mother,  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  had  known  of,  if  not  aided 
in  the  elopement 

"  I  will  remount  the  dickey  $  Sarah  would  rather  be 
alone  with  you,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  consider- 
ate Mr.  Hare. 

Sarah  had  gathered  herself  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  compressed  into  as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible'. When  her  father  entered  she  neither  spoke 
nor  looked  up,  but  the  deep  heaving  of  her  bosom 
showed  how  strongly  she  was  agitated. 

"  I  will  not  add  to  your  distress  by  severe  com- 
ments, my  child,  since  you  already  feel  your  error.  I 
need  not  say  how  deeply  your  conduct  has  pained 
me,"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  mildly. 

Sarah  raised  her  eyes,  and  by  a  gleam  of  moon- 
shine saw  tears  on  her  father's  cheek.  She  had 
made  no  reply  to  her  brother's  bitter  reproaches — 
she  had  half  begun  to. repent  her  return,  fearing  the 
reproofs  she  should  receive  from  others;  but  her 
father's  tenderness  could  not  be  withstood ;  that  ten- 
derness gave  a  deeper  colouring  of  guilt  to  her  fanlt, 
and  with  a  bitter  cry  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  bunt  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

tlI  have  done  very  wrong — can  you  forgive  me?" 
faltered  the  sobbing  girl,  as  her  father  pressed  her 
to  his  heart,  his  tears  mingling  with  her's. 

"  Yes,  my  child — fully— freely.  I  knew  what  Cap- 
tain Hartley  was,  ami  yet  I  permitted  you  to  be  be- 
guiled by  his  plausible  manners ;  or  at  best  1  did  not 
act  as  decidedly  as  I  should  have  done.  Part  of  the 
.blame  must  rest  with  me." 

"  No,  no ;  I  alone  am  to  blame,"  cried  Sarah,  more 
.and  more  touched  by  this  soothing  kindness.  "I 
should  not  have  listened  to  his  vows — I  should  not 
.have  heeded  his  promises !  you  could  never  think — 
you  could  never  believe  that  I  should  so  far  forget  my 
duty.  I  felt  all  this  as  soon  as  I  was  in  the  carriage, 
but  he  would  not  let  me  return — lie  silenced  my 
scruples  by  protestations  of  unchanging  affection. 
You  cannot  forgive  me,  and  what  will  my  mother 
aay  ?  I  can  never  look  her,  and  Emma,  and  Cecil  in 
theface  again!"  exclaimed  the  sobbing  Sarah,  wring. 
Higher  hands. 

Mr.  Ashton  saw  that  no  reproof  from  others  was 
needed—that  her  own  conscience  was  a  more  bitter 
accuser  than  her  worst  foe,  and  he  only  sought  to 
calm  her  anguish,  which  had  been  cruelly  heightened 
by  Robert's  threats. 

'it  was  evident  from  some  words  dropped  by  her 
in  her  grief,  that  Captain  Hartley's  conduct  since  she 
had  lell  her  father's  house,  particularly  his  behaviour 
at  the  inn,  had  not  raised  him  in  her  estimation  j  and 
Mr.  Ashton  was  relieved  from  all  fear  of  her  ever 
again  becoming  the  victim  of  his  arts.  With  this 
conviction  he  had  no  hesitation,  after  a  few  sage  ad- 
monitions, in  promising  oblivion  of  the  past,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  her  mother;  and  the  ardent  gra- 
titude of  the  humbled,  penitent  girl  promised  well  for 
the  future; 

For  Mrs.  Ashton  to  be  in  •  fidget,  or  a  vexation. 


and  not  fidget  and, vex  others  was  out  of  the  chapter 
of  possibilities,  so  round  she  went  to  the  whole  family, 
rousing  all  with  the  account  of  the  elopement— ut- 
tering a  thousand  wonderjngs  and  strange  conjec- 
tures, till  a  serious  misfortune  was  almost  turned  into 
a  ludicrous  adventure,  so  thoroughly  ridiculous  were 
some  of  her  suppositions  apd  lamentations.  To  re- 
main quiet  in  their  rooms  was  out  of  the  craesiion : 
so  the  inmates  of  Ashton  Grove  assembled  in  the 
studv,  the  windows  of  which  overlooked  the  road  to 
the  house,  watching  for  Mr.  Ashton 's  return. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Robert  was  rec«v*l 
with  a  general  cry  of  thankfulness ;  and  Mrs.  Ashton  *s 
gratitude  having  a  little  subsided,  she  began  to  think 
more  of  scolding  Sarah,  than  of  rejoicing  iu  her  safe 
return ;  but  her  husband  spoke  bo  decidedly  con- 
cerning the  promised  forgiveness,  and  abstinence 
from  all  reproach,  painting  the  culprit's  penitence  m 
such  moving  terms,  that  his  wife  promised  to  recede 
her  without  even  a  reproving  look,  and  when  Mr. 
Ashton  led  the  trembling  girl  into  her  present  e 
really  kept  her  promise  far  better  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  had  so  great  a  taste  Iw 
talking  and  setting  every  one  to  rights. 

It  was  impossible  to  scold  such  a  poor,  broken- 
hearted creature,  and  all  but  Robert,  who  sat  sullen  It 
apart,  received  the  weeping  fugitive  with  more  than 
their  usual  kindness.  Emma  and  Cecil  soon  led  her 
away  to  her  own  room,  where  they  sat  beside  Hit. 
soothing  and  caressing  her,  till  overcome  by  grief  and 
fatigue,  she  sank  into  a  heavy  steep. 

Sarah  being  restored  to  her  home,  it  was  time  thit 
Mr.  Hare  and  Robert  should  think  of  returning  to 
Nelthorpe,  in  readiness  for  the  a*>mi  nation  »hirh 
was  to  take  place  at  ten  m  the  morning— for  the 
stars  were  already  growing  pale  in  the  lightening 
skv. 

before  their  departure,  Mr.  Ashton  again  spoke 
to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  his  future  demeanour  to- 
wards Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  but  Robert's  sullen  replies 
and  muttered  denunciations  were  not  only  unsattf  u- 
tory  but  alarming,  as  showing  a  mood*  that  vwM 
break  out  into  open  hostility  with,  or  perhaps  without 
the  slightest  provocation.  "Why  his  son  was  so  inve- 
terate against  the  viscount  he  could  not  imagine,  v«t 
that  he  was  so  he  could  not  doubt ;  but  whether  tLat 
inveteracy  was  personal,  or -only  political  he  could  not 
determine.  To  argue  the  point  seemed  Hopeless  fa- 
there  was  evidently  some  unassigned  cause  for  anpr, 
which,  as  the  arguer  could  not  divine,  his  arguments 
could  not  reach.  All  that  was  left  was  to  lav  his 
positive  commands  upon  him  to  abstain  from  amw 
ing  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  in  any  wav  by  look,  won!,  ur 
act. 

"Then,  sir,  I  must  break  my  word  to  Fleetwood, 
and  disarrange  his  plans,  by  not  going  to  tlie  nomina- 
tion," replied  Robert,  doggedly. 

"Better  do  that  than  offer  insult  to  an  honour* Me 
opponent,  who  has  clone  you  no  injury ;  but  I  see  w 
necessity  for  breaking  your  word.  No  one  can  cm- 
trol  their  temper-more  resolutely  than  yourself,  if  tc»j 
so  choose." 

"  Not  when  the  fit  is  on  me,  as  it  now  is.* 

"  Then  you  must  shake  off  the  fit,  which  »  wortU 
of  reproof;  for  I  lay  my  command  upon  vou— rtr 
command  of  a  parent,  that  you  do  nothing  which  cso 
in  any  way  annoy  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn." 

Robert  longed  to  rebel ;  but  there  was  a  soroethi'  ? 
so  controlling  in  the  decided  tone  and  manner  of !..« 
placid, and  generally  indulgent  parent,  that  lie  look^t 
away  in  silence,  his  own  conscience  turning  winter 
against  him. 

"I  do  not  often  command  you,  Robert — not  t* 
often,  I  fear,  as  I  should.  You  will  not  now  deny  r> : 
the  obedience  of  a  child." 

"  No,  sir,  no.  I  submit,  but  it  wiH  be  a  hard  strug- 
gle," replied  his  son,  walking  to  the  window. 

"The  greater  the  temptation,  the  greater  11k 
merit  of  withstanding  it.    Seek  strength  from  above, 
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and  you  may — you  will  subdue  that  fitful  temper, :  letters j  and  chalked  on  homes,  doors,  and*  gates  by 


which  so  often  obscures  yoor  better  qualities,  aud 
makes  me  tremble  tor  your  future  fate." 

"  Tremble  for  my  future  lute,  sir  I  Oh !  never  do 
that ! — U  will  be  after  the  usual  fashion,  I  dare  s»y~ 

'Born  and  wedded, 
Dead  aud  buried,' " 

exclaimed  his  son,  with  a  reckless  gaiety  which  pained 
his  hearer. 

"  There  is  something  in  all  this,  Robert,  that  I  do 
not  understand,"  said  his  father,  approachiug  and 
striving  to  look  into  his  averted  face. 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  that,  my  dear  father ;  I  would 
not  for  the  world  be  like  the  child's  primer,  under- 
stood by  every  four  year  old.  But  what  say  you,  sir, 
to  going  with  me  to  the  nomination,  and  keeping  me 
in  order  by  your  presence  ?  1  really  doubt  being  a 
good  boy  without  it" 

Tikis  was  a  startling  proposition  to  an  indolent 
roan — but  Mr.  Ashton  had  a  fair  excuse. 

"  No,  Uobert ;  you  have  given  me  your  promise, 
and  that  once  given  1  know  1  may  rely  upon  you. 
My  appearing  at  the  nomination  now,  haviug  before 
declined  to  do  so,  might  seem  an  act  of  open  hostility 
towards  Lord  Lindmooraud  his  son,  whom  1  acquit  of 
all  knowledge  or  participation  in  their  relative's  mis- 
conduct." 

."Well,  sir,  if  you  won't — you  won't;  and  there- 
fore 1  may  as  well  be  off  with  Mr.  Hare,  that  we 
may  snatch  what  sleep  we  can.  So  good  night, 
or  rather  good  morning,"  exclaimed  Robert,  leaving 
the  room  in  dudgeon,  say'mg  to  himself  as  he  crossed 
the  hall,  "  Who  would  have  thought  of  his  guessing 
my  motive  for  wishing  his  presence  at  the  nomina- 
tion? But  perhaps  he  did  not  guess— it  might  be 
only  his  indolence  after  all." 

Poor  Sarah  was  so  wretched,  notwithstanding  the 
kindness  of  al!  her  family,  fancying  reproach  in  looks 
and  words  where  no  reproach  was  intent  led,  that  it 
was  thought  better  she  should  leave  home  for  a  time 
till  the  story  had  died  away,  and  her  own  feelings 
become  less  sensitive*,  soon  the  following  Monday  she 
set  off  for  the  abode  of  her  maternal  aunt,  who  re- 
sided in  die  neighbouring  county,  escorted  by  Charles, 
Mrs.  Ashton  seeming  to  think  that  the  election  could 
not  possibly  proceed  were  she  to  be  absent. 

Mr.  Ashtou  was  right  In  saying  that  he  could  rely 
on  his  son's  promise.  Whatever  hatred  there  might 
be  iu  his  heart  towards  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  there  was 
no  opeu  show  of  it  in  words  or  acts ;  but  his  avoidance 
,  of  the  viscount,  and  his  cold,  bare  civility  when  they 
were  accidentally  thrown  together,  might  be  held  as 
the  token  of  more  unfriendly  feelings  than  were 
shown  by  deeds.  »Df  course  no  allusion  to  the  elope- 
meut  was  made  in  the  county  hall,  and  some  hours 
of  reflection,  joined  to  his  conversation  with  his  father, 
had  made  Robert  conscious  of  the  imprudence  and 
impropriety  of  his  late  violent  conduct,  both  as  re- 
garded himself,  and  his  sister;  but  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  bury  the  elopemeut  in  oblivion. 

We  must  all  have  remarked  how  greedily  during 
an  e  lest  ion  every  scandalous  anecdote  is  seized  on, 
amplified  and  exaggerated- by  the  worthless  of  both 
parties  to  bring  reproach  on  their  opponents;  and 
though  the  delicacy  and  honour  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, as  we  have  already  said,  checked  this  dis- 
graceful taste  for  slander  in  a  great  degree,  still  it  was 
impossible  for  the  heads  to  keep  their  tails  within  the 
desired  bounds.  An  elopement— and  such  an  elope- 
ment— at  such  a  time,  was  too  good  and  legitimate  a 
subject  for  abuse  and  ridicule  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  omitted  in  print  and  chalk,  so,  even  on  the 
following  morning,  before  the  nomination,  squibs 
headed  "The  Elopement,"  were  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  of  those  who  could  read  fluently — spelt  on 
the  walls  bv  those  who  knew  little  more  than  their 


the  idle  and  the  mischievous. 


What  gave  greater  notoriety  to  the  subject,  ren- 
dering it  less  likely  to  die  away,  was  its  -being  seized 
on  by  both  parties  as  a  source  of  annoyance  to  their 
adversaries;  the  blues  throwing  all  the  blame  and 
ridicule  on  the  Ashtons,  whilst  the  purples  did  the 
same  on  the  Lindmoors,  each  inventing  or  improving 
falsehoods,  which  greatly  heightened  the  scandal ;  so 
that  the. squibs  were  not  only  in  pale  blue  letters,  but 
also  in  deep  purple,  whilst  the  cries  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties  were  equally  contradictory. 

"  Where  is  the  brave  Captain  who  carried  off  the 
young  lady,  and  then  ran  away  himself?"  shouted  the  ' 
purples. 

"  Where  is  the  young  lady  who  took  in  the  gallant 
officer,  got  him  to  elope  with  her;  and  then  left  him 
in  the  lurch  ?"  re-shouted  the  blues. 

"  Who  drove  off*  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  fear  of  a 
horse-whipping  r""  inquired  a  loud- voiced  purple. 

"  Who  pretended  to  be  in  a  passion,  and  coaxed  his 
friends  to  bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace,  lest  he 
should  be  forced  tostaud  a  shot  r"  replied  an  equally 
shrill-voiced  blue.  *  < 

Then  there  were  caricatures  of  Robert  in  his  pas- 
sion—the captain  in  his  coolness — and  Sarah  in  her 
tears,  of  ever}*  possible  size  and  description,  with  the 
addition  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  Captain  Wilder 
looking  very  stately,  and  noble,  or  very  hot  and 
ridiculous,  according  to  tie  partialities  of  the  carica- 
turists. 

Robert  was  so  enraged  at  these  insulting  shouts 
that  in  his  fury  he  would  have  attacked  a  whole  band 
of  blues,  had  not.  Mr.  Hare,  who  purposely  kept  be- 
side him,  grasped  his  arm,  at  the  same  time  repre- 
senting the  prudence  of  passing  over  such  attacks  in 
silence,  as  the  best  chance  of  the  occurrence  being 
sooner  forgotten ;  adding  a  hint  that  but  for  his 
frantic  violence  of  the  night  before  the  elopement 
might  not  have  become  thf  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation. 

"True,"  replied  Robert,  conscience-stricken,  bat 
not  humbled,  clenching  his  fist  till  the  nails  entered 
his  flesh. 

And  yet  whilst  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
cusation, he  pantedf  to  fix  a  quarrel  on'  Fitz  Elwyn, 
scarcely  withheld  by  his  promise  to  his  father  from  so 
doing;  and  so  strange  and  savage  was  his  mood 
tluoughout  the  day  that  he  bitterly  reproached  Mr* 
Fleetwood  for  not  stopping  these  paintnl  allusions,  a 
thing  absolutely  beyond  his  power  to  effect. 

To  Edward  the  squibs  and  cries  were  still  more 
distressing,  save  that  he  had  no  violence  wherewith 
to  reproach  himself,  and  felt  more  pain  than  anger,  a 
pain  alleviated,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  by  the  watchful 
kindness  of  Lord  Fiiz  Elwyn,  who  said  and  did  all 
that  the  truest  friend,  or  most  affectionate  brother 
could  have  said  or  done.  His  cheek  was  flushed  and 
his  head  bowed,  when  the  hateful  cries  first  reached 
his  ear ;  and  even  Lord  Lindmoor,  who  had  been 
much  irritated  by  the  report  of  Robert's  angry  ac- 
cusation, was  »o  touched  by  Edward's  shame  and 
sorrow,  that  he  showed  him  marked  attention,  and 
condescended  to  express  his  deep  regret  and  displea- 
sure at  his  nephew's  share  in  the  elopement. 

It  was  amidst  these  varying  shouts  and  feelings 
that  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open  to  admit 
the  freeholders  to  the  nomination,  which  differed  too 
little  from  other  nominations  to  require  a  circumstan- 
tial detail. 

The  high  sheriff  made  the  usual  address,  and  usual 
request  that  every  speaker  should  obtain  a  fair  hear- 
ing. The  Earl  of  Barringhara  and  a  Mr.  Lander 
proposed  and  seconded  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  in  neat  and 
appropriate  speeches,  as  the-  papers  announced ;  and 
another  earl  and  another  landed  gentleman  did  ditto 
by  Mr.  Fleetwood,  amid  the  applauses  of  their  friends, 
and  the  hisses  of  their  opponents.  Then  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyu  addressed  the  assembled    freeholders  in. a 
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manly  and  eloquent  speech,  which  was  mueh  ap- 
plauded by  his  friends,  and  listened  to  with. tolerable 
patience  by  his  adversaries;  and  then  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood did  the  same  with  the  same  success,  as  was  as- 
serted by  the  "County  Advertiser,"  and  the  «•  Coun- 
ty Chronicle." 

The  show  of  bauds  was  nearly  equal,  but  the  high 
sheriff,  after  a  very  particular  scrutiny,  pronounced 
the  majority  to  be  in  favour  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
which  said  announcement  was  received  with  deafen- 
ing shouts  by  die  blues,  and  hisses  and  hootings  by 
the  purples, «who,  according  to  the  custom  of  losers, 
accused  the  sheriff  of  partiality.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Fleetwood  demanded  a  poll,  and  the  election  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  succeeding  Monday.  ' 

The  rival  candidates  bowed  to  each  other  with  all 
gentlemanly  courtesy  before  quilling  the  hall ;  and 
their  several  adherents  promised  thereupon  to  per- 
form impossibilities  in  behalf  of  their  respective  fa- 
vourites, whilst  hands  of  idle  non-voters,  purple  and 
bluey  paraded  the  streets,  deafening  the  good  people 
of  Neltborpe  with  their  discordant  shouts,  and  occa- 
sion ally  indulging  themselves  in  a  little  skrimmage. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  tha*ks  to  the  care  of  the  leaders, 
it  waa  considered  a  very  orderly  mob  for  an  elec- 
tion ;  and  all  admitted  that  the  contest  was  carried 
on  with  less  ill  blood  than  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Robert  Ash  ton's  fist  was  again  clenched  at  the  she- 
riff's announcement  in  favour  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
though  he  could  not  in  his  heart  accuse  him  of  par- 
tiality, and  a  muttered—*'  He  shall  not  win,"  burst 
through  bis  set  teeth ;  a 'mutter  so  fierce  that  his  next 
neighbour  looked  upon  him,  as  timid  men  look  on  a 
madman. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

However  energetic  Mr.  Ash  ton  might  have  shown 
himself  in  reclaiming  his  daughter,  or  calming  his 
son,  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  fully  proved  that  ener- 
gy was  not  his*  characteristic;  activity  was  his 
strange  work,  not  his  daily  occupation.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  support  Mr.  Fleetwood,  and  Robert  being 
too  much  engaged  to  come  over  in  person  had  writ- 
ten very  strongly,  urging  him  to  vote  on  the  first  day, 
as  being  a  more  handsome  course  towards  the  young 
candidate ;  but  in  spite  of  that  letter,  and  in  spite  of 
liia  wife's  constant  worrying,  for  her  persuasion  really 
amounted  to  that,  he  put  off  his  visit  to  Nelthorpe 
till  the  second  day,  and  even  then  started  so  late  that 
Mrs.  Ashton  predicted  the  closing  of  the  poM  before 
his  arrival.  The  indolent  habits  of  long  vears  cannot 
he  broken  through  bv  an  indolent  man  in  a  minute  ; 
he  may  be  excited  mto  temporary  energy,  but  the 
excitement  past,  he  sinks  into  his'former  lethargy, 
like  the  boa  gorged  with  his  meal.  His  daughter's 
elopement,  partly  the  effect  of  his  own  negligence, 
had  shown  him  the  evil  of  his  indolence,;  and  he  de- 
termined to  struggle  with  his  natural  love  of  quiet 
and  procrastination  ;  but,  unhappily,  like  too  many 
others  conscious  of  error,  lie  deferred  the  straggle  till 
some  future  time,  excusing  himself  in  the  present 
instance  on  account  of  his  repugnance  to  vote  against 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  whose  delicate  attention  to  Sarah, 
related  bv  the  grateful  girl,  had  •  raised  him  still 
higher  in  his  esteem.  To  give  his  vote  the  first  day 
might  seem  tike  putting  himself  forward  against  the 
viscount ; — then,  by  some  unforeseen  chance,  that  day 
might  end  the  contest,  and  thus  he  would  be  spared 
the  voting  against  him  at  all.  To  be  sure,  as  his  wife 
would  have  said,  Mr.  Fleetwood  the  son  of  an  old 
friend,  might  feel  hurt  at  his  backwardness,  bat  then 
every  body  knew  that  he  hated  a  bustle,  and  always 
kept  clear  of  politics ;  and  so  he  deferred  recording 
his  vpte  tall  circumstances  gave  that  vote  an  impor- 
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tance  which  would  not  have  attached  to  it  had  it  been 
given  earlier. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day*t  poll,  Mr.  Fleetwood 
had  a  majority  of  ten  ;  and  his  party,  who  were  m 
high  spirits,  redoubled  {heir  efforts  to  increase  that 
majority  j  and  among  his  party  none  were  so  zealous 
— none  worked  so  hard  as  Robert  Ashton. 

" I  shall  owe  my  election  principally  to  totl  How 
can  I  thank  yon  .'"  said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  shaking  hi* 
hand  with  an  energy  that  showed  how  much  in  spite 
of  his  outward  courtesy  to  his  rival  he  panted  to  de- 
feat him.  ' 

So  said  Mr.  Fleetwood — so  said  his  friends — de- 
lighted at  the  fiery  2eal  of  the  whig  proselyte ;  but 
Robert  turned  from  their  praise  with  a  crimson  blu^b 
and  a  sinking  heart.  He  did  not  deserve  their  praise 
— he  cared  not  that  Mr.  Fleetwood  should  win— lie 
only  toiled  that  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  should  lose.  His 
moving  motive  was  neither  friendship  nor  patriotism. 
The  triumph  of  his  party  would  only  bring  shame  to 
him,  for  he  was  still  a  whig  at  heart;  vet  his  vote 
was  recorded  for  the  tory  candidate — his  time  was  A 
the  disposal  of  the  tory  committee.  Had  any  other 
siarted  in  opposition  "to  Mr.  Fleetwood  but  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn,  his  vote  and  his  time  would  have  been 
given  to  that  other.  A  smile  was  on  his  lip ;  but  the 
vulture  of  remorse  was  at  his  heart,  and  he  had  nei- 
ther the  courage,  nor  the  generosity  to  avow  hh 
error,  and  free  himself  from  its  gnawing; — it  *as 
eating  his  strength  and  life  away,  but  he  would  bear 
it 

If  Mr.  Fleetwood^  party  were  urged  to  great  ex- 
ertions by  their  majority,  l^ord  Fitz  Elwyn  *s  were 
urged  to  still  greater  efforts  by  the  smntlness  of  thst 
majority,  which  was  in  itself  a  triumph ,  the  county 
having  been  hitherto  considered  decidedly  tory;  <*i 
that  the  endeavours  of  both  were  pushed  to  the  ut- 
most from  the  continued  doubtfulness  of  the  issue, 
party  spirit  whxing  hotter  at  each  fresh  aerount 

For  some  hours  the  victory  wavered  from  blur  tn 
purple,  and  purple  to  blue,  as  the  accounts  from  ?h-» 
different  polling  places  came  in,  the  majority  on  either 
side  being  so  small  thst  the  contest  at  last  partook  of 
the  excitement  of  gambling  lor  a  large  stake.  At 
three  o'clock,  as  well  arf  could  he  ascertained,  the 
blues  were  two  ahead ;  and  the  election  had  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  spirit,  that  nearly  all  the 
freeholders  had  voted,  and  the  polling  flagged  so  con- 
siderably that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  without  a 
vote  being  recorded ;  and  then  came  in  the  probably 
final  account  from  two  neighbouring  towns,  that  les- 
sened the  majority  of  the  blues  to  one  ;  and  it  «»« 
just  at  this  moment,  whilst  the  purples  were  shoutirp 
like  mad  at  the  announcement ;  and  the  blues  shout- 
ing back  as  if  madder  still,  that  jooor,  quiet,  peacea- 
ble, Mr.  Ashton,  who  hated  pontiea  and  a  mot,  a* 
the  unholy  hate  the  holy,  tried  to  make  his  way  up 
a  crowded  street  towards  the  principal  polling  bomb, 
which  was  close  to  the  hustings,  that  way  being  block- 
ed  up  by  the  clamorous  crowd  increasing  every  mo- 
ment in  the  hope  of  hearing  the  issue  of  the  strug^c 
which  must  be  so  soon  decined. 

Mr.  Ashton -being  blessed  with  one  of  the  most 
placid  of  tempers  was  not  likely  to  get  mto  a  quarrel 
—being  tall,  stood  little  chance  of  being  run  over  or 
trodden  down  ;  and  being  fearless  was  not  alanreil 
by  the  angry  cries  of  the  jostling  multitude ;  but,  be- 
yond these, "he  had  no  requisite  for  piercing  thmnirh 
a  dense  mass  of  human  bodies.  Patience  which  wa< 
his  grand  specific  for  overcoming  difficulties,  w-* 
comparatively  of  little  use  to  him  in  his  present  *1- 
tuation.  The  whole  of  the  square,  in  the  centre  nf 
which  stood  the  hustings  and  principal  poHini;  botyh 
was  nearly  as  crowded  as  the  space  around  htm,  xj.«J 
thus  he  had  no  chance  of  being  carried  on  by  the  po- 
pulace to  the  spot  he  sought  to  reach  ;  ami  to  move 
forward  singly  where  all  were  jammed  so  closely,  re 
quired  a  far  more  energetic  effort  than  he  was  in- 
clined to  make  ;  so  there  he  remained,  leaving  every 
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thing  to  chance,  whilst  the  chiming  of  the  various 
clocks  showed  the  lapse  of  time,  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards  by  the  crowd  :  now  annoyed  by  a  very 
short  man  creeping  under  his  arm*— and  then  by  a 
very  tall  one  leaning  over  his  shoulder;  whilst  his 
feet  were  trodden  on  by  tall  and  short,  males  and  fe- 
males, for  there  were  females  in  the  crowd,  and  with 
babies  in  their  arms  too,  according  to  the  custom  of 
an  English  mob. 

Talk  of  patience  on  a  monument !  Mr.  Ash  ton 
thought  it  was  nothing  to  patience  in  a  crowd,  which 
was  in  his  opinion  far  more  deserving  of  immortality 
at  the  poet's  hand,  or  rather  from  the  poet's  pen. 
^  The  cheers  and  the  counter  cheers  on  the  declara- 
tion that  the  blues  had  only  a  majority  of  one  died 
away  at  length,  but  the  comparative  calm  and  silence 
neither  aided  nor  hindered  Mr.  Asbton  in  his  pur- 
pose of  advance,  for  utterly  unused,  as  we  have  said, 
to  mobs  and  elections,  he  never  perceive*!  that  the 
two  parties  had  by  tacit  consent  taken  opposite  sides 
of  the  street,  the  more  violent  of  both  contending  in 
the  centre,  the  more  quiet  keeping  to  the  pavement: 
and  failed  to  observe  the  distinctive  badges  of  blue 
and  purple  worn  by  all,  till  his  attention  was  painfully 
drawn  to, the  fitct  by  the  notice  beginning  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  enormous  rosette  of  the  latter  colour, 
which  had  been  tied  into  his  buttonhole  by  his  careful 
spouse.  Whether  she  thonght  the  size  of  his  rosette 
would  increase  the  value  of  his  vote  and  be  considered 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  tories  we  know 
not,  but  certain  it  is  that  there  was  not  such  another 
rosette  iu  all  Nelthorpe;  and  as  he  had  unluckily  and 
unconsciously  got  into  the  midst  of  the  blue  current, 
th is  token  of  extra  zeal,  for  so  it  was  looked  on,  seem- 
ed likely  to  lead  him  into  difficulty.  As  long  as  the 
people  found  a  possibility  of  moving  forward  they  only 
looked  before  them  $  but  when  their  further  advance 
was  stopped  by  the  density  of  the  mass  in  front,  and 
the  .chiming  of  the  clocks  gave  warning  that  a  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour  must  still  elapse  ere  the  victor 
could  be  proclaimed,  they  began  to  look  about  at  their 
neighbours  in  the  laudable  hope  of  finding  something 
\*  herewith  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  intermediate 
time,  and  a  source  of  amusement  was  soon  found  in 
Air.  Ash  ton's  enormous  purple  cockade. 

At  first  his  immediate  neighbours  contented  them- 
selves with  sly  looks  and  mocking  gibes  and  jests ; 
from  these  they  proceeded  to  ruder  demonstrations, 
shoves  and  thumps  and  ugly  names,  till  Mr.  Ashtpn 
began  to  think  that  he  should  he  left  without  even 
the  poor  defence  of  palhince.  The  mocks  and  shoves 
iu  spite  of  his  placid  remonstrances  grew  ruder  and 
ruder;  he  was  bade  to  go  to  the  purples,  in  no  very 
delicate  or  elegant  terms,  yet  so  closely  hemmed  in 
that  to  cross  the  street  without  assistance  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  idea  of  calling  on  the  purples  within 
hearing  for  aid  and  protection  never  entered  his  ima- 
gination. He  was  thus  rudely  handled  by  the  uncivil 
blues,  who  resented  his  presence  ainonjr  them  with 
such  an  enormous  purple  cockade  as  an  intended  in* 
suft,  his  situation  becoming  every  moment  more  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous,  when  he  was  happily  espied 
by  Robert,  who,  knowing  the  value  of  every  vote,  had 
gone  to  the  inn  at  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting up  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  delay ;  and  having 
ascertained  from  his  servant  which  course  he  had 
taken  was  now  making  his  way  up  the  principal  street, 
those  by  whom  it  was  occupied  crowding  together  to 
let  him  pass  on  seeing  the  badge  of  a  committee  man. 
To  look  down  on  the  crowd  was  the  only  chance  oY 
recognizing  his  father,  and  for  that  purpose  he  ran 
into  the  drawing-room  of  a  house  with  whose  inmates 
he  was  acquainted. 

The  bustle  caused  by  the  jostling  of  poor  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  naturally  attracted  his  attention ;  and  |*reat  was 
his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  bringing  him  up  in  time  to 
record  his  vote,  and  yet  some  moments  of  that  pre- 
cious time  were  wasted  in  ^moralizing  on  his  father's 
situation. 


As  a  partisan  he  was  outrageous  at  the  insolence  of 
the  blues— a»  a  ton  he  would  have  felt  anger  at  any 
insult  offered  to  his  parent — but  as  a  lively,  active 
yfcung  man,  not  all  his  filial  duty  could  check  a  laugh 
at  thus  seeing  his  quiet  father,  quiet  almost  to  quaker- 
ism,  pushed  to  and  fro  as  a  large  ball,  his  wonderful 
stock  of  patience  still  unexhausted. 

"  He  should  have  been  here  before  and  then  this 
would  not  have  happened,"  was  his  first  thought;  his 
second  was  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  yet  lu- 
dicrous predicament,  and  conduct  him  to  the  poll. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  encouraging  his  father  with 
a  promise  of  succour,  and  then  descending  to  head 
the  purples  in  a  determined  dash  for  his  rescue;  when 
his  gaze  accidentally  fell  on  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  working  their  way  slowly  but  secure* 
ly  up  the  blue  line  towards  the  square. 

His  eye  kindled ; — such  an  opportunity  was  not  to  * 
be  lost.  Here  were  grounds  for  charging  his  lordship, 
through  his  party,  with  being  the  encourager  of  tu- 
mult, and  this  whs  enough  for  Robert,  who  never 
considered  that  should. the  charge  be  met  by  the  vis- 
count vsith  his  usual  generosity  and  high  feeling,  it 
would  only  bring  honour  instead  of  shame  on  the  head 
of  his  foe. 

"  Is  it  thus  that  the  whigs  treat  their  opponents, 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  ?  Hundreds  of  unmannerly  ruffians 
setting  on  one  quiet  man,  a  gentleman  revered  by  alt 
the  county,  and  that  too  when  on  his  way  to  give  his 
vote  ?  But  that  last  is  the  reason:  you  would  by  vio- 
lence prevent  his  voting.  Aware  that  you  must  lose 
the  electibn  by  fair  means,  you  would  win  it  by  foul  ; 
knowing  the  value  of  a  single  vote,  you  would  binder 
that  vote  from  being  given,"  shouted  Robert  Asbton, 
adding  as  he  saw  that  he  had  attracted  his  lordship's 
attention,  "  I  warn  you  that  if  a  hair  of  my  father's 
head  be  hurt,  or  if  you  delay  him  till  the  closing  of 
the  poll,  a  statement  of  every  circumstance  shall  be  . 
laid  before  the  public,  and  toe  parliament,  and  Vis- 
count Fitz  Elwyn  be  deprived  of  his  seat.  Form  my 
good  purples!  lorm  on  the  instant;  and  I  will  come 
down  to  head  you  in  rescuing  my  father,  whose  vote, 
if  we  can  save' him  from  the  savage  blues,  may  turn 
the  tide  in  our  favour." 

"  Keep  your  men  back,  Mr.  Robert  Asbton  \  keep 
them  back  if  vou  would  not  have  bloodshed,"  answer- 
ed Lord  Fitz  tlwyn  in  a  clear  and  commanding  tone: 
understanding  the  whole  in  a  moment,  and  judging 
from  the  muttering  of  those  around  him,  who  were 
now  aware  of  the  value  of  their  before  underrated, 
visitor,  that  they  would  not  be  sorry  under  the  excuse ' 
of  a  row  t6  prevent  the  recording  of  his  vote.  «  Your 
appeal  would  have  been  quite  as  effective  if  more 
gently  and  courteously  worded;  and  Mr.  Asliton 
might  be  sure  of  my  assistance  for  his  own  sake.  I 
will  protect  him  with  my  life,  and  should  his  vote  be 
unhappily  too  late,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  the  case, 
I  will  yield  my  seat  to  my  rival  if  that  vote  would 
have  entitled  him  to  it.  Do  vou  pass  up  your  line  to 
the  head  of  the  street ;  and  i  wilt  guard  your  father 
up  this  side,  but  make  no  rush  that  may  lead  to  vio- 
lence: stir  not  passions  already  too  warm,  or  the  con- 
sequences must  rest  with  you." 

This  proceeding  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
Robert's  views,  since  it  left  the  palm  of  honour  to 
his  enemy,  for  as  such  he  counted  him ;  yet  there  was 
no  time  for  remonstrance  or  refusal;  he  too  had 
heard  the  muttered  threats  of  violence  towards  his 
father,  but  before  he  could  answer  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn 
had  sprung  anion?  the  crowd  towards  Mr.  Asbton, 
followed  by  Ida  fnend,  who  was  strong  an  active  as 
himself.  * 

There  were  some  moments  of  wavering  to  and  fro 
among  tye  mob— some  more  muttered  threats ;  and 
then  Robert  saw  his  father  hemmed  in  with  foes  as 
before,  but  linked  arm  in  arm  with  the  viscount  and 
his  friend.  He  bit  bis  lip  with  vexation  at  his  parent's 
owing  his  safety  to  the  man  he  bated ;  but  that  safety 
was  not  as  yet  assured,  for  some  rude'  iH-looking  men 
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still  seemed  inclined  to  outrage,  if  outrage  alone  conld 
stop  the  important  vote ;  and  their  hasty  exclamations 
that  they  sliould  otherwise  lose  the  election  were  be- 
ginning to  gain  followers  to  their  opinion.  ' 

"  Lfeten  to  me,  my  good  people,"  said  Lord  Fitz 
Elwyn,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  speaking  with  mingled 
gentleness  and  resolution,  whilst  there  was  a  hush 
among  the  multitude  ail  eager  to  catch  his  words.— 
M  You  are  all  my  friends— you  all  wish  me  well ;  and 
I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  and  your 
good  services.  I  shall  feel  proud  of  becoming  your  re- 
presentative; but  if  that  honour  canjonly  be  won  by  vi- 
olence and  wrong  1  shall  be  ashamed  to  claim  it,  and 
you  should  be  ashamed  to  grant  it  We  have  a  good 
cause,  and  deserve  success,  though  we  may  not  win  it, 
do  not  let  us  stain  it  by  injustice !  Let  not  our  oppo- 
nents have  the  right  to  tax  us  with  evil !  You  hare 
all  exercised  your  high  privilege  of  voting,  or  if  you 
have  not  all  votes  now,  I  hope  you  will  see  prosperous 
days  and  gain  that  right  by  the  next  election  :  and  it 
is  not  an  Englishman  s  nature  to  deny  an  adversary, 
and  such  an  adversary,  a  similar  privilege.  Live,  and 
let  live  !  vote,  and  let  "vote !  should  be  an  Englishman's 
motto,  and  shall  be  ours.  So  make  a  path  for  me  my 
good  friends;  and  let  us  show  the  purples  (hat  one  of 
their  voters  may  pass  from  one  end  of  our  line  to  the 
other  without  reproach  or  injury." 

He  was  a  perfect  picture  as  he  stood  there — his  hat 
off,  the  sun-beams  resting  on  his  noble  brow  and  black- 
ly waving  hair— so  animated — so  full  of  life — every 
feature  glowing  with  high  and  generous  feeling.— 
There  was  a  minute's  silence  as  he  paused,  all  listen- 
ing breathlessly  to  catch  another  word ;  and  then 
arose  a  murmur  of  applause  tl*at  deepened  into  a 
mighty  shout  which  seemed  to  rend  the  skies.  The 
voice  "of  whig  and  tory,  blue  and  purple,  mingled  in 
that  admiring  hurrah,  which  struck  as  an  arrow  to 
the  heart  of  Robert  Ashton.  He  could  not  deny  his 
foe  esteem,  and  it  was  that  which  galled  him. 

Five  minutes  since,  and  even  their  favourite  candi- 
date stood  some  chance  of  ill-treatment,  if  not  of 
being  torn  to  pieces;  and  now  he  was  the  admired  of 
all  admirers,  his  praise  on  the  lips  of  all — his  name 
the  burden  of  their  echoing  shouts.  Even  the  pur- 
ples regretted  among  themselves  that  they  could  not 
have  him  for  their  second  member ;  and  as  to  the 
blues,  they  would  at  that  moment  have  followed  him 
to  the  death  at  the  mere  upholding  of  his  finger. 

They  libel  an  English  mob  who  say  that  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  high  and  generous  feeling;  and 
that  they  can  not  be  as  easily, nay  more  easily  turned  to 
good  than  evil.  Woe  to  those  who  take  advantage  of 
distress  and  temporary  excitement  to  lead  them  on  to 
wrong !  who  prate  of  sympathy  only  to  mislead,  and 
use  their  eloquence  to  dress  up  sin  in  the  guise  of  vir- 
tue, till  the  understanding  of  the  simple  become  con- 
founded. There  are  few  breasts  whic"h  contain  not 
some  note  of  good,  that  it  needs  but  touch  wijth  a  skil- 
ful hand  to  bring  forth  harmony  instead  of  discord. 

Lord  Fitz  Llwyn's  progress  to  the  top  of  the 
street  was  more  like  the  triumphapt  march  of  a  con- 
queror than  the  mere  passing  of  a  youthful  candidate 
towards  the  hustings,  for  all  made  way  before  him, 
and  all  gazed  after  him  with  admiring  eyes.  His 
kindly  words  and  his  kindly  smile,  as  he  passed  along 
to  those  whom  he  knew ;  and  his  gracious  requests 
and  gracious  thanks  to  those  whom  lie  did  not,  who 
stepped  aside  to  leave  him,  compressed  as  they  were, 
as  large  a  space  as  possible,  went  far  to  increase  his 
popularity.  It  was  not  the  mere  courtesy  of  an  am- 
bitious candidate — it  was  the  kindness  of  a  warm  and 
feeling  heart. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty,  though  among  his  friends 
and  wearing  his  committeo  badge,  that  Robert  could 
keep  pace  with  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn;  but  by  rtrentious 
exertions  he  did  succeed  in  joining  him  and  his  father 
at  the  end  of  the  street.* 

"  I  sec  you  are  not  used  to  crowds,  and  I  am  very 
-  that  you  should  have  been  so  much  inconve- 


nienced. Make  one  push 'more,  and  yon  will  be  at 
the  entrance  of  the  polling  booth,"  saidthe  viscount  to 
Mr.  Ashton,  a  half  smile  curling  his  lip  as  he  remark- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  staring  purple  cockade. 

"  1  owe  you  many  thanks,"  began  Mr.  Ashton,  w  bit- 
ing to  pause  for  breath. 

**  There  is  no  time  for  thanks  now  ;  you  must  pn*h 
on  orJt  will  be  too  late,"  observed  Robert  abrupt!* . 

"  You  speak  sagely;  time  wanes,"  replied  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn.  MDo  you  coax  the  purples,  whilst  1  per- 
suade the  blues  to  clear  us  a  road  through  their  den>c 
ranks ;  the  general  approach  is  from  the  other  side  U 
the  square,  and  concluding  the  polling  to  be  over,  the 
police  I  see  are  far  less  active  than  they  were  this 
morning." 

They  did  push  on ;  and  by  dint  of  entreaty,  com- 
mand and  hard  labour,  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
booth  just  as  a  messenger  was  seen  making  his  way 
towards  the  same  spot  from  another  direction. 

The  crowd  who  made  way  for  him  gathered  hb 
news,  and  the  shouts  and  counter  shouts  told  that  hiv>- 
ther  vote  had  been  given  to  the  purples,  making  tlw 
numbers  equal.  Should  this  news  be  correct,  Mr. 
Ashton 's  vote  would  insure  victory  to  Mr.  Fleet*  txv\. 
T.ord  Fitz  Elwyn'sbrow  was  clouded  as  be  thought  of 
this  ;  but  he  made  no  remark  and  followed  Mr.  Ash- 
ton, who  was  almost  dragged  into  the  booth  by  hit 
impetuous  son. 

"A  thousand,  thonsand  thanks!  You  are  iusi  in 
time  !"  cried  Mr.  Fleetwood,  making  way  for  him 
up  to  the  polling  clerk,  who  had  scarcely  record«-d 
his  vote,  ere  the  clocks  of  half  the  churches  in  Nel- 
thorpe  proclaimed  the  termination  of  the  contest. 

"lie  has  lost  it!"  said  Robert  in  a  thrilling  ton?, 
that  proved  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  the  mere 
partisan. 

*'  Hurrah !  Hurrah !  Ashton 's  vote  has  given  ns  the 
victory!  The  tories  have  gained  the  day;  and  jwi 
are  our  member,  Fleetwood,"  cried  one  of  that  gtu- 
tleman's  eager  friends. 

"Yes,  I  owe  you  countless  thanks,  Mr.  Ashton,*' 
exclaimed  the  new  member,  his  eyes  dancing  u  it'i 
joy,  pressing  Mr.,  Ashton *s  hand  with  a  force  mea^t 
to  proclaim  the  strength  of  his  gratitude. 

But  Mr.  Ashton  did  not  receive  these  thanks  in  the 
spirit  1n  which  they  were  offered.  Bewildered  by  the 
jostling  of  the  crowd,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  lia>l 
been  hurried  forward,  he  had  not  clearly  understroJ 
how  much  depended  on  his  vote  ;  and  it  was  only  frma 
Robert's  almost  fiendish  glance  of  triumph,  and  the 
ardent  thanks  of  Fleetwood  and  his  zealous  friei.»'% 
and  the«udden  turning  away  of  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn  tlut 
he  fully  comprehended  how  his  voice  had  turned  the 
scale;  and  turned  it  too  against  the  very  man,  «li> 
had  so  lately  defended  him  from  the  rudeness  of  the 
mob. 

To  his  own  generosity  was  Lord  Fit*  Elwyn  in- 
debted for  defeat.  The  sympathy  of  Mr.  Ashton 
was  rather  with  the. vanquished,  than  the  vietor. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  began, approaching  the  vis- 
count. 

"Oh,!  never  mind  apologics/or  delay,  since  jo*ir 
vote  has  proved  of  such  immense  importance  no*-/* 
exclaimed  his  son,  interrupting  him. 

"  No,  no:  you  are  the  very  prince  of  good  fello>r<? 
The  king  of" trumps,  the  emperor  of  voters,"  rr+*\ 
the  rejoiced  tories,  crowding  round  him  with  vocif.T- 
ous  thanks,  congratulations,  warm  shaking  of  band< ; 
whilst  before  he  could  free  himself  from  these  unwel- 
come demonstrations,  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  had  left  ihi 
booth.    • 

**  What  a  bold  man  to  make  your  way  singlv  through 
the  blues,  who  nearly  pulled  you  to  pieces  I  hear.  I 
declare  the  purples  shall  give  you  three  cheers  as  you 
go  out,"  cried  one. 

"  Your  coming  up  at  the  critical  moment  was  a 
splendid  coup  dr.  theatre  I     You  are  decidedly  the 
hero  of  the  electi6n,"  cried  another. 
'  "  I  owe  my  victory  entirely  to  yoa,  Mr.  Ashton ; 
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and  hope  700  suffered  no  injury  in  making  your  wax 
up,  *  said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  shaking  hands  a  secon'd 
time. 

"  No  wonder  jou  were  hustled.  What  could  in- 
duce such  a  quiet  man  as  you  to  sport  suck  an  im- 
mense cockade  ?»*  asked  Mr.  Hare. 

"  Is  it  immense  ?  I  never  thought  of  that ;  my  wife 
put  it  in,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  for  the  first  time  re- 
marking the  waste  of  purple  ribbon  at  his  button  hole. 

*'  Ay,  ay :  it  is  the  good  old  tory  colour — we  cant 
have  too  much  of  it,"  said  another. 

Mr.' Ashton  would  have  related  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn's 
interference,  and  done  justice  to  his  generous  gallant- 
ry;  but  he  found  it  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  make  ger. 
himself  hoard  or  understood  amid  the  laughter  at  his  1     "  I 


quarter  of  a  mfte  off,  mingled  in  with  the  blues ;  and 
has  no  idea  of  making  his  way  in  a  crowd.  What  do 
you  wish  to  say  to  him  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
reach  him." 

*I  desire  no  concealment  from  such  a  zealoua 
friend  as  yourself;  and,  of  course,  you  must  have 
guessed  my  feelings,"  replied  Mr.  Fleetwood  colour- 
ing and  embarrassed.  "The  fact  is,  I  want  to  gallon 
oft  with  the  promised  bouquet  to  Miss Clare,  which  is 
left  with  the  landlady  of  the  White  Hart.  He  was  to 
have  his  horse  ready  saddled  and  be,  waiting  here  that 
I  might  speak  to  him ;  I  should  be  vexed  if  Miss  Clare 
heard  of  my  victory  from  any  other  than  my  nicssen- 

will  bear  your  message,"  exclaimed  Robert, 
eagerly,  a  wild  gleam  coming  into  his  eye  as  he  spoke. 
"I  shall  ride  faster  than  Dick." 

•'A  thousand  thanks!  You  are  a  real  friend!" 
cried  the  grateful  lover.    "But  it  is  a  long  ride." 

"  Nothing  to  me.  Any  message  ?  I  am  oil*  on  the 
instant" 

"  Yes :  tell  her— tell  her — but  no :  I  will  tell  her 
all  that  myself,  only  say  that •  her  flower  has  been 
worn  next" my  heart— that  1  attribute  my  triumph  to 
her  kind  wishes ;  and  only  prize  the  honour  as  h  may 
win  me  greater  favour  in  her  sight." 

"  A  very  proper  message  for  a  newly  elected  mem- 
ber. I  wonder  what  your  constituents  would  say  to 
your  only  prizing  the  honour  as  a  cause  for  favour  in 
a  lady's  eyes  !"  said  Robert  with  such  bitter  sarcasm 
in  look  and  tone  that  Mr.  Fleetwood's  cheeks  rivalled 
in  colour  the  crimson  roses  of  his  bouquet. 

"Nonsense,  .Robert:  you  know  I  am  a  lover  as 
well  as  an  M.  P.,  but  if  vou  do  not  like  to  take  the 
message,  only  say  that  I  hope  to  see  her  to-morrow, 
and  lay  my  laurels  at  her  feet" 

"  Oh  !  1  will  deliver  every  word,  and  tone — if  I  can. 
to  demonstrate  their  regard ;  whilst  the  whigs,  never  Then  I  shall  have  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
suspecting  that  he  was  a  hero  malgre  lui,  looked  on   lover  as  well  as  the  member  I  suppose." 
him  coldlv,  if  not  reprovingly.    For  such  a  quiet  man       u  I  hope  so !" 

to  make  himself  so  conspicuous  was  in  their  eyes  a       The  approach  of  a  friend,  to  Bay  that  his  presence 
proof  of  political  favour.  was  needed  elsewhere,  prevented  more  last  roes- 

Even  Captain  Wilder's  greeting  was  constrained,]  sages, 
and  Ed  wartTs  grave  j  whilst  some  spoke  openly  of  his :     "  You  hope  so !    And  what  are  hopes  ?   The  cheat- 
injustice  towards  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  and  hinted  a  wish  ing  dreams  of  fools  and  madmen  !   And  love ! — What 
that  tlie  viscount  had  not  interfered.    Poor  Mr.  Ash-  is  love  but  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  making  a  show  of 


large  cockade,  and  the  ldud  congratulations  of  the 
overjoyed  tories,  whose  spirits  naturally  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  their  former  depression.  He  would  have 
told  Lord  Li ud  moor  how  much  he  considered  himself 
indebted  to  his  son,  hut  the  earl  turned  away  with  a 
chilling  bow ;  and  poor  Mr.  Ashton,  deprived  of  all 
power  of  resistance,  was  condemned  to  hear  himself 
proclaimed  as  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  purples, 
and  charged  with  having  withheld  his  vote  to  the  last 
moment  to  make  his  zeal  for  their  principles  more 
striking. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  comment  on  the  want  of  fact 
and  philosophy  in  such  a  belief;  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  assert  and  prove  that  in  common  sense  no 
one  vote  could  be  considered  of  more  importance 
than  another,  and  that  the  first  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult as  much  as  the  last ;  the  tories  were  determined 
to  do  high  honour  to  Mr.  Ashton,  and  he  found  lum- 
self,  pooi-,  quiet  man,  a  hero  malgre  ltd.  His  name 
was  honoured  with  three  loud  cheers — the  people  de 
clared  their  intention  of  bearing  him  on  their  should- 
ers to  his  inn — the  tories  nearly  wrung  off  his  hand 


ton !  Ever)-  cold  or  scowling  look— every  hinted  re- 
proach wounded  him  deeply ;  and  he  who  80*  seldom 
saw  or  heard  any  thing  passing  round  him,  now  ap- 
peared to  have  sight  and  hearing  quickened  to  a  pain- 
ful sensitiveness.  And  all  this  was  caused  by  his  own 
indolent  delay.    Had  he  voted  the  day  before  no  one 


much  worth  to  win  customers,  and  leaving  its  deluded 
creditors  to  endure  the  galling  pangs  ot  penury?-— 
And  friendship! — is  not  friendship  a  greater  cheat 
than  both  ?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  rapidly  through 
Robert's  mind,  characterizing  the  expression  of  his 

would  have  thought  any  thing  of  it.    Here  was  one  of  features,  as  he  stood  without  moving  where  Fleet- 

the  effects  of  procrastination.    It  was  a  severs  lesson,  j  wood  had  left  him. 

and  he  never  forgot  it.  **  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?"  asked  a  compassionate  bystand- 

As  the  fiiyd  accounts  from  the  other  towns  were   er,  struck  with  his  look  of  agony. 

not  yet  received,  with  only  a  bare  majority, the  victor  |     "111  ?  oh  !  no, thank  vou:  quite  well— never  bet- 

and  the  vanquished  might  yet  change  places,  or  the   ter,"  answered  Robert  with  a  forced  laugh,  beginning 


numbers  be  equal;  but  no:  those  accounts  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  declared  the  sitting  member 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

A  majority  of  one ! 

The  defeated  party  on  such  occasions  always  feel 


to  win  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

"May  I  trouble  you  to  let  me  pass, Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn ;  arid  to  desire  your  friends  to  leave  me  a  path," 
said  Robert,  encountering  the  viscount,  who  having 
heard  that  the  disappointed  blues  were  ripe  for  a  row, 


their  defeat  more  keenly,  and  entertain  more  bitter-1-  urged  thereunto  by  the  taunts  of  the  triumphant  pur- 
ness  towards  their  adversaries,  and  Mr.  Ashton  was  pies,  had  gone  with  a  friend  to  coax  them  into  good 
again  condemned  to  hear  himself  lauded  and  blamed;  humour.  "I  should  not  ask  your  services  a  second 
praise  and  censure  being,  in  the  present  instance, '  time  in  one  day,  but  that  I  go  on  a  message  to  a  lad  v. 
alike  distressing.  I  Mr.  Fleetwood  makes  me  the  bearer  of  the  splendid 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  thank  you,  Robert,  yet. —  |  bouquet  that  is  to  proclaim  his  success  to  Miss  Clare* 
I  owib  vou  a  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  Fleetwood,  en-|  in  return  for  the  single  flower  of  his  colour  which  he 
countering  his  zealous  committee  man  in  the  square,  received  from  her,  and  wore  as  her  favour  during  the 

"  Psha,  Fleetwood !  never  waste  thanks  on  me ! —  contest" 
No  one  pays  gratitude  now-a-days ;  and  1  am  inclined ,      "  Oh !  certainly :— pray  tell  Miss  Clare  that  I  woukl 
to  think  no  one  deserves  it.    But  how  came  you  j  on  no  account  delay  her  messenger,  when  speeding 
here  ?    I  thought  you  and  Fitz  Elwyn  were  to  give  1  on  such  an  errand.    Selwyn,"  addressing* one  of  his 
a  palaver  to  the  electors."  -    ]  followers,  "  will  vou  sec  this  gentleman  beyond  our 

"  So  we  arc :  but  I  want  to  get  speech  of  my  ser- 1  men  ?"  replied  tfie  viscount,  meeting  the  speaker's 
vant  first,  as  I  may  not  have  time  afterwards."  |  look  of  malicious  triumph  with  a  proud  and  steady 

"  You  will  not  have  time  now,  for  your  man  is  a ,  gaze. 
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"  Thank  you,  roy  lord :  yoar.  words  shall  be  duly 
reported,"  replied  Robert,  pawing  on  with  a  mock 
show  of  grateful  courtesy,  whilst  the  viscount  hasten- 
ed towards  the  buslines. 

The  palaver,  as  Robert  Ashton  had  called  it,  took 
place  according  to  immemorial  custom ;  but  we  de- 
cline giving  the  speeches  of  the  candidates  and  their 
friends:  enough  that  they  were  reported  at  full 
length  in  the  County  Chronicle,  and  County  Adver- 
tiser, which  being  of  different  politics,  an  eager  seek- 
er after  truth  by  reading  both  may  'hope  to  arrive  at 
a  just  conclusion  concerning  the  quantum  of  eloquence 
displayed  therein.    The  partisans  on  both  sides  com- 

J tared  their  respective  favourites  to  Chatham,  Burke, 
?ox,  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Sheridan  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
Brougham  and  Peel,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  whilst 
the  more  sober  and  peaceably  inclined  praised  die 
one  for  repressing  die  triumph  of  his  party,  the  other 
for  soothing  the  irritation  of  his;  both  earnestly  im- 
ploring their  adherents  to  keep  quiet  and  orderly. 

There  was  no  symptom  of  personal  rivalry  or  ran-, 
cour  to  be  traced  in  the  words  of  the  two  candidates ; 
but  on  the  contrary  a  chivalric  courtesy ;  cold,  and 
lofty  perhaps,  but  still  perfect  in  all  its  bearings,  as 
far  as  it  went ;  and  if  none  but  their  most  hot-headed 
followers  considered  them  likely  to  eclipse  the  fame 
of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  all  agreed  that  they  had 
rarely  heard  more  promising  maiden  speeches.  If 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  showed  more  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
carrying  bis  listeners  with  him,  willy  nilly ;  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood showed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  interests  and 
capabilities  of  the  county,  particularly  its  agricultural 
parts.  , 

There  was  some  rumour  of  a  petition,  since  dis- 
qualifying two  votes  would  displace  the  present  tri- 
umphant member ;  but  it  was  only  a  rumour,  for  Lord 
<  Lindmoor  and  his  son  were  delicate  as  to  putting  their 
friends  to  further  expense;  and  the  latter  stood  so 
high  in  general  estimation,  that  the  opinion  rose  and 
strengthened,  that  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
old  member,  whose  health  was  very  precarious,  the 
viscount  would  be  elected  without  opposition. 

The  earl  expressed  his  disappointment  more  open- 
ly than  his  son ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  viscount  was 
deeply  wounded,  though  he  said  little  or  nothing  — 
"Whilst  speaking  he  showed  no  symptom  of  fatigue  or 
indisposition,  mind  keeping  the  mastery  over  body- 
hut  when  the  necessity  of  exertion  was  over*  and  he 
had  returned  to  the  hotel,  the  deadly  paleness  of  his 
face,  even  to  his  very  lips,  alarmed  his  father  and 
*  Captain  Wilder,  who  accompanied  him  thither. 

In  answer  to  their  anxious  inquiries,  he  admitted 
himself  to  be  ill,  attributing  it  partly  to  over  fatigue, 
and  partly  to  a  blow  on  the  chest  received  whilst 
forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  square. 

«  This  is  Mr.  Ashton 'a  doing !"  thought  I,ord  Lind- 
moor, as  he  gazed  on  the  pallid  features  of  his  only 
son,  so  clearly  bearing  traces  of  pain,  mental  and 
bodily. 

In  his  fond  affection  the  anxious  parent  would  have 
had  medical*  advice,  hut  to  this  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn 
strongly  objected,  persisting  that  rest  and  quiet  would 
entirely  restore  him ;  and  to  ensure  him  this  it  was 
settled  that  he  should  return  to  Lindmoor  immediate- 
ly, and  be  committed  to  his  mother's  mining,  whilst 
the  earl  remained  at  Nelthorpe  to  make  all  needful 
arrangements,  and  parting  speeches  to  their  friends 
ami  supporters,  saying  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
viscount's  indisposition,  to  avoid  alt  chance  of  a  row 
or  a  fuss. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Robert  Ashton  gave  less  thought  to  the  spoiling  of 
his  friend's  steed,  than  the  speedy  delivery  of  his 
message ;  and  the  poor  horse  had  cause  to  rue  be- 


longing to  so  anient  a  lover,  bleated  with  to  hot  a 
friend.'  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  wae  defeated !— defeated 
tartly  through  his  endeavours.  That  for  which  lie 
ad  so  ardently  longed — so  heavily  toiled  was  come 
to  pass  .'—but  was  he  happy  ?  Happy  ?  When  did 
hatred  and  jealousy  ever  know  happiness  ?  Triumph 
gleamed  in  his  eye,  but  there  was  no  peace  in  his 
heart;  that  was  the  seat  of  fiery  passions) — the areua 
of  fierce  and  contending  feelings. 

"  Who  has  won  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Ashton,  meet- 
ing her  son  in  the  park. 

"  Fleetwood,"  he  shouted  in  reply*  but  made  no 
pause. 

Jealousy  spurred  him  on,  stifling  the  Recusations  of 
his  as  yet  unhardened  conscience.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  minute  to  spring  from  his  smoking  horse,  and 
spring  op  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time.ucer 
stopping  to  breathe  till  he  stood  at  tlie  door  of  the 
little  room  expressly  appropriated  to  Cecil,  and 
where  a  servant  in  the  hall  had  informed  him  he 
should  find  her. 

Victory !  Victory !  he  baa  won  Iw  exclaimed  Ro- 
bert, bursting  into  the  apartment,  concealing  the  bou- 
quet behind  him. 

A  sudden  flashing  of  joy  lit  up  Cecil's  heavy  eye  at 
the  announcement ;  she  half  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
then  sank  down  again  with  a  murmured  expression 
of  thankfulness,  the  colour  on  her  cheek  flickering, 
like  a  flickering  flame. 

"  Yes,  he  has  won !  I  knew  you  would  be  rejoiced ; 
and  he  has  made  me  the  bearer  of  this  bouquet, 
which  I  was  to  deliver  with  all  speed  as  a  token  of 
conquest  ami  gratitude  for  having  been  permitted  to 
wear  your  favour,"  continued  Robert,  standing  be- 
fore her  with  his  fierce  eye  fixed  full  upon  her,  en- 
deavouring to  check  the  fury  that  would  force  its  way. 

The  caustic  irony  of  his  tone  at  the  moment  passed 
unnoticed.  Cecil  only^heard— Cecil  only  thought- 
he  has  won  !  he  has  sent  me  this  houqnet,  to  be  deli- 
vered with  all  speed!  and  her  hand  grasped  the 
flowers  with  an  eager,  yet  half  timid  joy. 

But  her  eye  had  not  discovered  halt  its  beauties, 
ere  the  frenzied  laugh  of  its  bearer  caused  her  to 
look  up,  and  involuntarily  draw  back  with  a  sudden 
pang  of  fear. 

««  Ha  .'  ha  !  ha !  so  this  is  woman's  consistency ; 
grasping  with  trembling  joy  on  Tuesday  what  >  ou 
declined  on  Thursday.  I^Tow  thanking  heaven  for  a 
success,  which  you  pretended  to  deprecate  not  a  week 
ago.  Hurrah!*  for  woman's  consistency  !  What  a 
pity  that  die  sender  of  the  bouquet  is  not  here  to  see 
how  tenderly  you  look  upon  his  gift.  But  you  ran 
tell  him  this.  Fleetwood  bade  me  say  that  he  attri- 
buted his  victor}'  to  your  magic  flower,  worn  next  bis 
heart ;  and  that  he  should  be  here  to-morrow  to  lay 
his  honours  at  your  feet,  which  w.ere  only  precious 
from  the  hope  that  they  would  win  him  favour  iu 
your  sight." 

"  Mr.  Fleetwood  attribute  his  victor)*  to  my  flower  * 
lay  his  honours  at  my  feet !  What  do  you  mean  ?  I 
thought — I  understood— '•*  faltered  the  agitated  girl, 
looking  into  his  face  with  an  eager  gaze. 

"  \Vhat  did  you  think  and  understand  ?*•  quest;on- 
ed  Robert  sarcastically.  "  I)id  you  comprehend  that 
Fleetwood  had  won  the  election  and  sent  you  the 
bouquet  ?" 

"  Fleetwood  \*  murmured  Cecil,  unconscious  that 
her  lips  moved,  whilst  a  sudden  paleness  overspread 
her  features,  and  the  flowers  lately  so  firmly  grasped 
fell  from  Iter  hands,  as  though  she  had  spied  an  asp 
amidst  their  fragrant  loveliness. 

"  Ha !  here  is  another  proof  of  woman's  consisten- 
cy: now  casting  away  what  was  lately  looked  on  with 
such  doting  eyes." 

"  I  bade  you  tell  Mr.  Fleetwood  that  I  desired  n* 
the  bouquet,"  replied  Cecil  with  as  steady  voice  as 
she  could  command,  bending  over  her  work,  and 
trying  to  appear  completely  occupied  with  its  pro* 
gress. 
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"Then  why  look  so  doting) j  on  the  flowers  at 
first  ?  Surely  you  could  not  have  thought—you  could 
not  have  understood — that  they  were  sent  by  another 
— that  another  had  gained  the  victory !  I  remember 
now  I  said  that  he  had  won.  Did  you  place  for  he 
aome  other  name  than  Fleetwood  ?"  questioned  Ro- 
bert fixing  his  searching  eyes  upon  her. 

"  You  burst  into  my  room  so  very  boisterously, 
that  I  may  well  stand  excused  for  being  so  much 
startled  as  not  to  understand  your  meaning,"  replied 
Cecil  struggling  to  check,  and  conceal  the  trembling  of 
her  fingers,  that  refused  to  guide  the  seissors. 

*  You  [have  really  a  genius  for  explanation,  Miss 
Clare  ;  I  know  no  one  equal  to  vou  in  that  line.  But 
I  do  not  exactly  see  how  my  boisterous  entree  can 
satisfactorily  account  for  your  burst  of  thankfulness, 
on  hearing  that  he  had  won ;  or  the  delight  *witb 
-which  you  first  gazed  on  the  flowers." 

**  An  election  causes  such  dissensions  between  fa- 
milies And'  friends,  that  I  might  well  rejoice  at  its 
termination  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  bouquet  might 
as  naturally  win  my  thoughtless  admiration,  having, 
as  you  know,  an  absolute  passion*  for  flowers,"  an- 
swered Cecil  with  but  little  unsteadiness  of  tone, 
though  she  dared  not  raise  her  crimson  cheek,  blush- 
ing at  the  evasive  words. 

"  Did  I  say  you  had  a  genius  fojr  explanation,  Miss 
Clare  ?    Poor  meed  of  praise !    You  arc  the  very 

fenius  of  geniuses'  at  an  explanation.  Neither  Dr. 
ohnson,  nor  Dr.  Walker,  nor  all  the  explainers  of 
all  the  words,  in  all  the  languages,  known  and  un- 
known, can  be  compared  to  you!  You  can  only  be 
rivalled  by  that  Member  of  Parliament,  of  explain- 
ing memory,  who  made  it  clearly  appear  that  he  had 
never  said  what  he  had  said.  But  now  that  vou  have 
so  .satisfactorily  explained  the  past,"  and  tnere  was 
an  ironical  emphasis  on  the  word  satisfactorily,  "  I 
must  entreat  you  to  show  more  courtesy  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  not  leave  the  bouquet  I  was  at  such  pains 
to  bring  you  to  wither  on  the  floor." 

"  Do  with  it  as  vou  will,  since  you  deplore  its  fate. 
You  knew  it  would  bring  me  no'pteasure,  and  after 
what  I  said  the  other  day  should  have  declined  be- 
coming its  bearer.  * 

"This  is  very  ungrateful,  Miss  Clare;  moat  un- 
grateful to  me  and  Fleetwood.  If  you  could  tell  how 
he  has  toiled  to  win  those  honours  which  are  to  be 
laid  at  your  feet — gained  only  by  one — yes  only  one, 
and  that  my  father's  vote,  which  would  have'  been 
too  late  one  minute  later,  and  which  was  only  record- 
ed in  time  through  my  strenuous  exertions,  going  into 
the  crowd  to  look  for  him,  you  would  overpower  him 
with  •congratulations — me  with  thanks.  Nor  <#a  my 
labours  of  love  end  there.  To  say  nothing  of  gal- 
loping along  the  road  at  the  risk  of  my  neck  to  bring 
you  the  welcome  intelligence,  and  true  affection's 
offering,  1  had  also  to  force  my  way  through  the 
crowd  $  but  not  unaided,  I  must  admit,  for  the  mo- 
ment Lord  Fitz  Fdwyn  understood  my  errand  he 
aent  one  of  his  party  to  clear  a  way  for  me  through 
the  blues,  bidding  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  delay  one  bound  on  such  an  errand.*' 

Cecil  made  no  reply,  her  face  was  bowed  so  low 
that  her  forehead  nearly  touched  the  table ;  and  the 
scissors  instead  of  making  a  snip  to  the  right,  cut  a 
fearful  gash  to  the  left. 

"  Am  I  to  gain  no  thanks  for  my  gallantry,  Miss 
Clare  ?  Jlinsi  va  le  numde?  Woe  waits  on  him 
who  trusts  to  woman's  gratitude.  But  surely  you 
will  cherish  those  lovely  flowers?  you  have  such  a 
passion  for  flowers — solely  on  that  account— of 
course." 

"  The  errand  on  which  they  came  has  robbed  them 
of  411  charms  in  rav  eyes ;  and  you  may  keep  them 
for  your  pains ;  I  will  have  none  of  them,"  said  Cecil 
putting  them  away  with  her  foot,  yet  still  without 
looking  up.  ' 

"  The  errand  on  which  they  came  !  What !  did 
you  wish  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  to  win  then  ?" 


Cecil  went -on  with  her  work  in  alienee. 

"  Did  you  wish  Lord  Fitz  Blwyn  to  win  ?"  he  de- 
manded again  wifh  vehemence. 

"I  wished  no  honours  to  be  laid  at  my  feet;  be- 
sides, lam  a  whig,  as  you  know,"  she  replied  in  a 
low  voice,  finding  that  "he  would  be  answered. 

"A  whig!"  exclaimed  Robert  vsjth  such  bitter 
irony,  such  a  fierce  incredulity,  that  Cecil  trembled 
more  and  more.  "  The  whig  was  defeated,  and  1  did 
it !"  he  added  with  a  look  and  tone  of  mofkiitg  tri- 
umph, yet  more  fearful. 

Still  Cecil  continued  silent;  and  after  gazing  in- 
tently at  her  for  some  minutes  he  turned  abruptly 
away,  and  paced  the  room  with  scowling  brow,  and 
gigantic  strides. 

Cecil  shook  like  an  aspen  in  every  limb,  but  feared 
her  unsteady  steps  would  betray  her  weakness,  and 
subject  her  to  further  insult  if  she  attempted  to  leave 
the  room.  She  would  have  willingly  parted  with 
years  of  life,  alas-!  what  little  happiness  had  life 
brought  to  her !  for  the  privilege  of  being  alone  at 
that  instant,  so  utterly  unable  did  she  feel  to  contend 
with  the  malignant  spirit  before  her,  so  much  did  she 
dread  what  a  moment  of  greater  feebleness,  and  she 
felt  her  strength  was  failing,  might  reveal.  Any 
thing— every  thing  to  disturb  this  fearful  tete-a-tete; 
but  the  bell  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room;  and 
no  one  entered  unsummoned. 

After  some  minutes  he  again  stopped  abruptly  be- 
fore Cecil  with  a  fresh  change  in  his  demeanour.  The 
jealous  fury  before  so  hardly  restrained  .wa«  no  longer 
cheeked,  and  \et  he  assumed  a  playfulness  of  tone 
and  air  belied  by  the  scathing  intensity  of  his  gaze. 

« You  are  fond  of  snatches  of  old  songs,  Miss 
Clare ;  I  will  give  you  a  part  of  one  that  I  fell  in 
with  the  other  day ;  and  you  can  set  it  to  music  if 
you  will—  * 

«  As  I  walked  by  myself, 

I  talked  to  myself, 

And  myself  said  to  me; 

Cecil  Clare  loves  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn."        # 

^  A  half  smothered  cry  of  agony  burst  from  the 
livid  lips  of  Cecil,  as  she  sank  back  fainting  in  her 
chair. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  hare  I  done  ?  I  have  killed 
her — destroyed  her,  on  whom  I  doted  !"  exclaimed 
the  terrified  Robert,  struck  to  the  heart  by  that  jriu- 
ful  cry,  and  the  corpse-like  look  of  his  victim. 
«'  Speak  to  me,  Cecil,  only  one  word  !  Say  you  for- 
give me ;  and  1  will  be  as  your  slave  for  the  future, 
looking  no  look,  breathing  no  word,  that  shall  give 
you  pain.  Speak  to  me,  even  though  in  anger,  I 
cannot  brook  this  horrid  silence,"  he  continued  fran- 
tic with  fear,  kneeling  before  her,  and  taking  one  of 
her  cold  hands  in  bis. 

The  hand  was  not  withdrawn,  for  the  sufferer  had 
not  sufficient  strength  for  that ;  but  he  felt  her  shud- 
der at  his  touch  $  and  this  was  the  only  sign  of  life 
she  gave. 

yOh  !  Cecil,  you  hate  me!  you  shudder  at  my 
touch  !  And  I  have  killed  you,"  he  exclaimed  let- 
ting the  cold  hand  that  he  had  taken  drop,  and  clasp- 
ing his  own  in  wild  despair. 

"  Hey  day  !  What  is  the  matter  >"  cried  Mrs. 
Ashton,  who  had  hurried  home  to  hear  the  news, 
marvelling  to  see  her  son  kneeling  before  the  fainting 
Cecil,  who  really  looked  the  corpse  he  at, that  mo- 
ment believed  her  to  be. 

"  Cecil  is  dead ;  and  1  have  killed  her,"  replied  her 
son  irv  hollow  accents. 

"Killed  her!  How?  Bless  me!  She  has  only 
fainted,  I  dare  say.  She  has  been  very  poorly  all  the 
last  week,  and  my  drops  did  not  seem  to  do  her  much 
good.  1  suppose 'you  bounced  into  the  room,  and  so 
terrified  her.  Poor  thing !  Poor  thing  !  she  is  very 
weak ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  soon  followed 
her  mother  to  the  grave.    Call  Hillyer  to  bring  the 
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hartshorn ,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ash  ton,  scratching  Ce- J  have  refused  a  private  audience*  but  his  appeal  was 


oil's  delicate  throat  with  her  brooch  in  tearing  open 
her  habit  shirt  to  give  her  air,  chafing  her  hands,  and 
loosening  her  belt,  whilst  she  went  oo  with  her  la- 
mentations and  directions.  "  Do  not  stand  there, 
Robert,  staring  so  wildly,  and  wringing;  your  hands, 
as  if  you  really  had  killed  her,  and  were  to  be  hang* 
ed  for  the  murder;  but  open  the  window,  and  ring 
the  bell  for  Hilly  er;  she  will  soon  come  to  again  if 
you  give  ypur  aid,  and  bring  some  water." 

Robert  started  from  his  trance  of  terror;  those 
last  words  had  restored  him  to  hope  and  energy.  He 
threw  up  the  window,  as  high  as  it  would  go — rang 
such  a  furious  peal  that  not  only  Hilly er,  but  all  the 
other  makls,  and  some  of  the  men  came  rushing  into 

•  the  apartment ;— bringing  a  decanter  of  water  from 
the  nearest  bed -room,  would  have  dashed  the  whole 
of  its  contents  over  |>oor  Cecil,  had  not  bis  mother 
caught  his  arm  in  time  to  prevent  her  receiving  more 
than  a  sixth  part. 

The  shosk  partly  revived  her!  she  gasped  for 
breath ;  but  it  was  long  ere  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
even  then  they  wandered  around  the  room,  glancing 
on  all  things,  seeing  none,  till  they  rested  on  Robert, 
who  was  gazing  anxiously  upon  her.  It  was  painful 
to  meet  that  glazed,  unspeculating  eye,  that  saw  but 
took  no  heed,  the  mind  receiving  no  impression  from 
the  objects  it  beheld :  but  slowly  and  slowly — little  by 
little— ratep  by  step,  as  it  were,  there  came  a  con- 
sciousness of  recent  suffering  and  of  present  pain, 
mingled  with  wonder  at  the  cause ;  and  then  that 
consciousness  deepened  and  deepened,  till  doubt  gave 
place  to  certainty,  and  the  torturing  truth  was  dis- 
tinctly traced  by  memory  ;  then  the  eyes  closed  again 
with  a  wild  look  of  agony  and  a  heart-rending  sigh.  The 
secret— the  cherished  secret,  which  she  had  so  long 
striven  to  conceal  was  known ;  and  known  to  him, 
who  would  proclaim  her  as  one  loving,  and  not  loved 
— won,  but  not  wooed.  Her  spirits  sank  beneath  the 
shame.  Robert  could  bear  no  more—he  was  not  a 
murderer — he  had  not  killed  her — this  was  something, 
hut  that  look  and  sigh  would  have  power  to  wring  his 
heart  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

He  rushed  from  the  house  bareheaded,  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood,  where  no  foot  was  likely  to 
follow  ;  and  there,  throwing  himself  on  the  earth,  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  long,  damp  grass,  which  he  un- 
consciously plucked  up  in  handfuls  in  the  intensity  of 
his  remorse.  His  rival  had  been  defeated — his  re- 
venge on  her  who  slighted  his  love  had  been  sufficient 
to  content  the  most  obdurate.  Was  he  happy  ?  Had 
revenge  on  rival  and  mistress  brought  peace  to  his 
heart  ?  When  did  the  accomplishment  of  evil  de- 
sires ever  do  this  ?  Look  at  the  dew  on  his  aching  brow 
—listen  to  his  half-smothered  groans.  Robert  was 
called  fitful  and  wayward,  nay,  sometimes  funny,  few 
guessed  his  innate  energy  of  Character — the  intensity 
of  suffering  of  which  he  was  capable  ; — his  self-con- 
trol in  public  only  increased  the  bitterness  of  his 
pangs  in  private,  for  he  had  hitherto  sought  rather  to 
hide  than  to  subdue.  i 

Not  an  hour's  rest  did  he  pet  throughout  that  night, 
and  though  assured  by  his  sister  that  Cecil  was  con- 
siderably better,  ami  hoped  to  be  quite  well  on  the 
morrow,  yet  more  than  once  did  he  creep  with  a 
noiseless  step  along  the  passage  to  listen  at  her  door 
for  her  faint  breathing  to  be  sure  that  she  slept,  quar- 
relling with  the  breeze  as  it  swept  through  the  wood 
thaj  backed  the  house,  because  it  interfered  with  his 
love-like  longing.  And  yet  the  assurance  of  her 
speedy  recovery  was  not  the  only  assurance  he  had 
received  that  evening,  for,  in  answer  to  a  passionate 
entreaty  for  forgiveness,  and  promise  of  silence  on 
all  painful  subjects  for  the  .future,  contained  in  a  note 
delivered  by  his  sister,  and  so  carefully  worded  as  not 
to  wound  her  delicacy,  she  had  not  only  granted  par- 
don, but  consented  to  see  him  early  in  the  morning, 

,   and  pronounce  it  in  person. 

Had  she  only  consulted  her  own  wishes  she  would 


too  touching  to  be  resisted  by  one  who  knew  so  well 
the  pangs  of  hopeless  love. 

She  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair  by  Mrs.  Ashton's 
express  command,  when  he  entered  her  boudoir,  and 
too  fully  occupied  in  subduing  her  own  emotion  to 
mark  the  timid  step  and  humble  air  of  him  who  came 
to  sue  for  her  forgiveness.  Her  eyes  were  bent  on 
her  lap,  for  she  did  not  venture  to  look  up  even  when 
he  stood  before  her.  How  could  she  meet  bu  gaze 
who  knew  her  painful  secret. 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  what  an  ashy  lip,  and  look  of  suffer- 
ing !  What  a  change  since  yesterday  I  And  this  is 
my  doing !  What  a  wretch  I  was  to  act  so  cruelly  ! 
You  can  never  forgive  me — 1  dare  not  ask  it.  And 
it  is  not  the  first  time  either,  that  1  have  wounded 
that  generous  heart  and  trampled  on  your  gentle  spi- 
rit. No,  no,  you  must  ever  hate  me — you  can  rterer 
forgive  me,"  cried  the  repentant  Robert,  speaking 
in  a  low,  despairing  tone. 

M  Yes,  Robert,  forgive  and  forget  all.  We  will 
never  speak  of  thef  past  again,  and  you  shall  lience- 
Ibrward  be  to  me  as  a  dear  brother,"  faltered  the 
agitated  Cecil,  holding  out  her  hand  and  motioning 
him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  Bless  you,  dearest,  best !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
pressed  the  extended  hand  to  his  lips,  and,  instead  of 
inking  a  chair  beside  her,  knelt  on  the  cushion  at  her 
fqrt.  "  I  will  strive  to  be  all  vou  wish,  but  judge  me 
not  too  hardly  if  i  err  again,  for  my  fiery  tempering 
been  too  long  uncontrolled  to  be  subdued  at  a  wonl. 
No  one  else  could  forgive,  as  you  have  forgiven,  and  I 
deserve  not  such  a  generous  return  for  my  ungenerous 
.  cruelty.  But  if  you  knew  what  1  have  endured ! 
suspecting  you  devoted  to  another  ! — perhaps  you  can 
imagine  part,  though  so  much  more  patient  iu  endu- 
ring*—if  so,  you  may  feel  some  pity. 

w  I  do  pity,  truly — sincerely  ;  but  do  not  let  us  re- 
fer to  the  past — it  can  only  he  painfuL" 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  refer  to  the  past ;  and  Cecil, 
bear  with  me  a  little  while ;  I  have  no  one  else  to 
whom  I  can  speak  of  the  withering  anguish  of  the 
last  few  months.  I  was  prejudiced  against  you  by 
Skinner's  report— I  believed  you  proud  and  merce- 
nary, and  worried  by  mv  mother's  fussing;  resort,  d  to 
dislike  you  :  and  for  a  Ume,  maintaining  my  resolve, 
savage  that  I  was,  in  spite  of  Emma's  persuasion*, 
and  the  gentleness  you  displayed  in  return  fur  m> 
rudeness,  and  your  gratitude  for  any  little  attention. 
I  tried  to  dislike  you  still,  but  your  sweetness  over* 
came  my  prejudice.  I  grew  restless  and  wreu  li- 
ed— wretched  in  your  presence,  wretched  in  your  »b« 
sence.  I  knew  not  the  cause  of  that  restlessness,  and 
I  dared  not  ask  my  heart.  A  sentence  dropped  by- 
chance — the  jealousy  with  which  I  observed  your  af- 
fection for  Emma,  at  length  revealed  the  truth-  I 
loved  as  I  never  thought  I  could  have  loved,  and  »t 
the  same  moment  I  felt  convinced  that  you  were  de- 
voted to  another-^not  Edward,  you  only  regardrd 
him  as  a  brother,  though  I  envied  him  even  that,  but 
some  one  whom  you  had  known  before  we  met,  awl 
I  resolved  to  watch  you  closely — to  criticise  took  ami 
word  and  tone.  You  were  suffering  from  some  se- 
cret sorrow,  though  no  one  else  suspected  it,  anil  I 
would  find  it  out.  It  was  to  the  alternate  influence  of 
love  and  jealousy  that  you  must  attribute  my  way- 
ward  mood.  I  watched  all  who  approached  you— I 
hated  those  who  sought  your  love — 1  hated  all  «*» 
whom  you  smiled ;  my  jealousy  found  food  in  tbe 
veriest  nothings.  I  suspected  all-of  being  my  rival*, 
but  at  last  he  came,  the  rival  whom  I  had  meat  cativ; 
to  fear ;  and  I  felt— 1  knew,  by  a  secret  instinct,  that 
I  had  met  my  foe.  I  resolved  to  cross  him  in  cwr* 
way — I  tried  to  fathom  his  feelings — to  account  fr* 
his  conduct  and  yours— but — " 

"  Spare  me !  in  pity  spare  me !  you  promised  w< 
U  refer  to  the  past,"  pleaded  the  trembling,  blusbwg 
Cecil,  interrupting  him  in  his  passionate  cm  real.?. 
"  So  very  sensitive  to  a  mere  allusion.    This  trry 
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aensitaveness  too  folly  prove*  the  justice  of  my  feat*. 
Something  has  parted  you— 1  know  not— I  ask  not 
what,  only  pleading  for  the  remnant  of  affection,  de- 
spised, or  at  least  unclaimed  by  another:  Do  not  re- 
fuse roe,  Cecil.  Give  me  a  right  to  soothe  your  grief 
—to  protect  you  from  the  slights  of  one,  who  merits 
not  ft  love  he  is  too  proud  to  strive  for.'* 

"  Do  not  ask  it !  do  not  be  ungenerous  and  seek  to 
foanrl  your  happiness  upon  my  misery.  I  only  pray 
to  go  down  to  the  graTe  in  peace." 

"  Ah,  Cecil,  you  hate  me  !  I  see  it,  though  you 
-will  not  say  it — and  1  deserve  your  hatred." 

**  No ;  i' regard — I  esteem  you }  but  spare  me  fur- 
ther entreaty,  which  1  am  ill  able  to  endure.  Be  to 
me  as  a  friend — a  brother — more  you  can  never  be." 

•«  A  brother— only  a  brother  f  Ah,  Cecil,  how 
shall  I  school  my  heart  to  that !"  said  Robert  with  a 
touching  sadness,  looking  pleadingly  into  her  face, 
then  bowing  his  head-on  her  hand  till  his  brow  rested 
ou  her  lap,  whilst  bitter  tears  gushed  forth  and  fell 
unrestrained. 

"  Leave  me,  Robert,  leave  me,  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  thus ;  and  to  linger  here  can  do  no  good  to 
either,"  said  the  weeping  Cecil,  after  some  moments 
of  silent  sympathy. 

*  You  would  send  me  from  you  in  anger,  Cecil." 

"  Not  in  anger ;  but  in  pity.  I  cannot  bear  those 
tears." 

"Tears!"  he  repeated  in  surprise.  "  Ah,  Cecil, 
I  was  unconscious  of  this,"  he  added,  as  raising  his 
face  a  tear  fell  on  his  hand.  '*  You  do  right  to  send 
me  away,  you  must  despise  this  feebleness.  But  you 
are  weeping  too — you  pity  more  than  you  condemn 
tne  t — in  anger  or  in  penitence — in  every  mood,  1 
cause  you  pain." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  that  *,  but  this  indulgence  wea- 
kens both,  and  I  have  need  of  all  my  strength." 

*'  And  1  have  taxed  that  strength  so  hardly.  What 

have  I  not  made  you  suffer  !    How  in  my  mad  jea* 

lousy  have  I  not  sought  to  -pain  and  injure  him  you 

v  love  !     Nay,  shrink  not  Cecil !    1  will  speak  no  more 

I  of  him,  but  only  this : — if  I  can  never  be  his  friend — 

■  yet,  for  your  sake,  I  will  no  longer  be  his  foe.  And  now 

farewell.    Do  not  hate  me,  if  you  can  help  it,  though 

0        my  acts  may  seem  to  belie  my  words.    1  have  pio- 

|  fessed  friendship  for  Fleetwood,  and  must  not  be  false 

.«         to  him  as  to  you,  my  further  exertions  in  his  service 

can  do  no  injury  to  his  rival— and  to  mine.    Heaven 

bless  you,  Cecil.    I  am  too  selfish  to  wish  you  happy 

,  with  another:  but  I  entreat  you,  guard  your  health." 

Before  she  could  reply  he  had  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  was  soon  after  on  his  way  to  Nelthorpe,  in 
fulfilment  of  an  engagement  to  meet  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen forming  Mr.  Fleetwood's  committee,  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  his  election  expenses,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  chairing,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  succeeding  clay. 

w  Here  is  our  new  member,  come  to  inquire  after 
▼our  health,''  said  Mrs.  Asbton  to  Cecil  about  two 
hours  later,  throwing  open  the  door  to  admit  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  who  advanced  eagerly  towards  Miss 
Clare,  his  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  triumph. 

His  empretwment  nearly  overset  the  barely  recov- 
ered composure  of  his  ladv-love:  but  the  coldness 
with  which  she  received  his  compliments  scarcely 
damped  Ms  ardour  ;  he  was  resolved  to  hope  ami  be- 
lieve all  that  he  wished,  and  it  required  an  absolute 
refusal  to  drive  him  from  this  resolution.  Mrs.  Asb- 
ton, without  guessing  his  intention  of  learning  "his 
fate,  favoured  his  views  by  leaving  the  room  in  search 
of  Emma,  in  accordance  with  her  idea  that,  Cecil  be- 
ing engaged-  to  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood might,  if  afforded  opportunities,  transfer  his  in- 
tentions to  her  eldest  daughter. 

'*  I  hope  you  received  the  bouquet  safely,"  began 
the  new  member,  as  soon  as  his  hostess  was  out  of 
hearing.  "  It  was  not  as  beautiful  as  I  desired,  but 
'the  best  I  could  procure,  though  utterly  unworthy  of 
her  to  whom  k  was  sent" 


*  I  believe  it  waa  very  beautiful,  Mr.  Fleetwood  ; 
but  my  indisposition  prevented  my  observing  its  love- 
lines*.  I  only  regret  that  you  should  have  been  at 
the  trouble  of  sendlngHt,  when  you  must  have  had 
so  many  other  things  to  think  of." 

"  Amid  all  the  bustle  of  the  election  you  were  still 
my  first  thought,"  he  replied,  consoling  himself  for 
not  seeing  his  flowers  in  the  room,  supposing  that  she 
had  placed  them  in  some  favoured  spot  where  no  eye 
but  hers  could  rest  upon  them. 

Had  he  known  that  they  had  been  trampled  on  at 
the  time,  and  since  forgotten,  his  hopes  would  have 
been  less  bright. 

u  I  trust  your  thoughts  were  more  profitably  em- 
ployed;" answered  Cecil,  growing  colder  and  colder- 
paler  and  paler  every  moment,  for  his  words  brought 
to  her  mind  not  only  Robert's  late  emotion,  but  Fitz 
Elwvn's  defeat. 

"  1'hey  could  not  be  employed  on  any  object  so 
dear  to  me  as  yourself." 

"  I  was  carlytaught  to  distrust  flatterers,  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood," replied  Cecil  sevtrely,  hoping  to  check  a  more 
open  declaration. 

"  This  is  no  flattery ;  it  is  only  the  simple  truth," 
he  exclaimed  with  increasing  earnestness. 

w  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  for  I  should  be  deep-  , 
ly  pained  to  believe  you  sincere  in  this.    However 
much  flattered  by  your  esteem,  1  neither. deserve  nor 
desire  to  be  first  m  your  regard." 

The  gravity  and  decision  with  which  this  was  said 
made  him  silent  for  some  moments. 

"  You  have  not  congratnlated  me  on  my  success," 
he  remarked  when  he  next  spoke,  vexed  at  her  cold- 
ness, vet  still  resolved  to  hope. 

"You  knew  from  the  first  that— having  been 
brought ^jp  a  whig— you  could  not  command  my  sym- 
pathy." 

'*  Not  command— 1  would  command  nothing,  but 
implore,  entreat.  Your  flower  has  never  left  me — I 
prized  it  as  a  spell  to  insure  my  victory — a  pledge  of 
success,  whilst  seeking  to  obtain  a  still  more  precious 
boon." 

•«  That  flower  was  taken,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  it  would 
never  have  been  given,"  replied  Cecil  still  more  de- 
cidedly, crossing  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  busying 
herself  in  arranging  some  booas  on  the  table. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  most  hopeful  lover 
to  misunderstand  the  hopelessness  of  a  further  suit, 
at  least  at  the  present'  time.  Hers  was  not  the  em- 
barrassed coldness  of  timid  love,  fearing  to  seem  to 
understand  and  consent  too  quickly,  nor  the  coldness 
of  a  practised  coquette,  assumed  to  draw  on  a  fuller 
declaration  ;  but  the  resolute  coldness  of  a  delicate  and 
high  minded  woman,  who,  though  grieved  at  inflicting 
pain,  felt  it  just  and  generous  at  once  to  crush  the 
hopes  that  could  never  be  realised. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  had  been  a  hopeful— a  very  hope- 
ful lover,  for  he  had  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  her  cold- 
ness from  their  first  acquaintance,  choosing  to  believe 
that  such  was  her  natural  manner ;  but  he  could  de- 
ceive himself  no  longer ;  and  this  rude  awakening 
from  a  blissful  dream  was  deeply  felt.  For  some 
moments  he  did  not  speak — he  did  not  move  s— -and 
the  ruddy  cheek  paled  to  an  ash?  hue  ;  then  came 
delusive  h'ope  again,  with  a  ftoft  and  witching  whisper. 
What  cannot  time  effect  ?  She  might  be  his  if  he 
urged  her  not  too  boldly  now  ;-— she  might  not  with- 
stand his  continued,  silent  devotion. 

*  Your  refusing  to  share  in  my  triumph,  Miss  Clare, 
has  robbed  that  triumph  of  its  brightest  glory  in  my 
eyes ;  but  I  will  not  torment  you  further pn  the  sub- 
ject ;  forgive  roe  if  I  have  already  been  too  importu- 
nate. You  will  not  deny  roe  I  trust  the  regard  of  a 
friend." 

'Certainly  not ;  yon  have  compelled  my  esteem," 
replied  Cecil,  touched  by  his  saddened  tone,  and  for- 
getting for  the  moment  in  her  generous  sympathy 
with  his  present  disappointment,  whose  rival  he  had 
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oo  lately  been;  but  she  had  cause  to  repent  the 
warmth  with  which  she  had  spoken. 

"A  thousand,  thousand  thanks!"  he  exclaimed 
with  retaining  ardour.  "If  I  only  ask  for  your 
friendship  now — hereafter,  I  may  hope  for  more." 

"  Itlore  you  can  never  have,"  said  Cecil  with  a  de- 
cision of  manner,  that  left  no  doubt 

The  re-entrance  of  Mrs.  Ashton  with  Emma  stop- 
ped further  conversation  on  a  subject  so  painful  to 
Cecil ;  and  Mr.  Fleetwood  soon  atter  took,  his  leave 
%  having  many  engagements. 

She  could  not  refuse  to  shake  hands  as  usual  at 
parting,  but  she  did  it  reluctantly ;  the  hand  that 
pressed  hers  was'  the  hand  of  him  who  had  opposed 
and  defeated  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn.  He  had  compelled 
her  esteem,  as  she  had  said,*  for  she  had  been  preju- 
diced against  him,  but  she  could  no  longer  find  plea- 
sure in  his  society.  And  yet  what  was — what  could 
Lord  Fitz  E\wyn  be  to  her  ?  When  did  the  heart  of 
loving  woman  solve  such  a  question  by  the  rule  of 


CHAPTER  XXtt 

"  You  are  so  much  better,  what  say  you  to  driving 
me  over  to  Holdish  Park  to-morrow  ?"  said  Lady 
Lindmoor  to  hei  son  as  they  were  sitting  together  in 
her  ladyship's  morning-room  in  the  afternoou  of  the 
day  succeeding  the  election.  "  You  have  not  been 
there  for  some  time ;  and  Lord  Barringham  deserves, 
and  may  expect  vour  thanks." 

"  I  paid  them  Wore  I  quitted  Nelthorpe,''  replied 
the  viscount  as  briefly  as  possible,  without  raising  bis 
eyes  from  the  newspaper.  * 

"  But  you  have  not  paid  them  to  Lady  Barbara,  and 
she  was  nearly  as  active  as  her  father." 

"  Rather  too  active  to  suit  my  ideas  of  woman's  re* 
tiring  delicacy,*  observed  his  lordship  decidedly. 

"  Nay,  Frederick,  that  is  rather  ungrateful,  consi- 
dering that  those  exertions  were  in  your  behalf}  a' 
lover  should  not  be  4>  critical." 

"Let  her  fovers  judge  her  ladyship's  conduct  as 
tncy  please  !    I  am  uot  one  of  the*  number." 

•*  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  you,  Frederick. 
She  is  rich,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  good  tem- 
pered." 

"  Add  to  these,  vain,  frivolous,  and  cold-hearted," 
remarked  the  viscount  with  a  slight  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  such  an  addition  to  her 
catalogue  of  merits  from  you." 

"  It  is  a  painful  subject  for  me  to  touch  on,  my  dear 
mother;  but  our  family  motto  is  *  La  veritcS  and  I 
believe  it  is  always  the  best  plan  to  meet  a  disagreea- 
ble subject  half  way,  and  discuss  it  in  a  straightfor- 
ward manner,"  replied  his  lordship,  throwing  aside 
the  paper,  and  with  it  the  listless  manner  of  the  last 
'  few  hours.  '•  I  know  that  the  whole  county  has  given 
me  to  Lady  Barbara,  and  more  than  suspect  that  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Lindmoor,  instead  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  their  own,  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
others:  but  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  floats  not  down  with  the 
general  current," 

M  I  cannot  deny  that  your  father  and  myself  desire 
your  union  with  Lady  Barbara,"  observed  the  coun- 
tess, colouring  slightly. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  my  dear  mother,'*  said 
her  son,  approaching  the  table  at  which  ahe  was  sit- 
ting. "  When  we  were  poor,  you  thought  of  your 
son's  happiness;  but  now  that  we  are  rich  you  think 
only  of  Ins  aggrandisement." 

"  Nav,  Fitz  Elwyn,  this  is  an  unkind  reproach. 

Lady  Barbara  is  neither  ill-tempered,  nor  ilMavour- 

•ed ;  but,  on  tlte  contrary,  admired  by  all." 

"  But  not  beloved  by  me." 


"  You  were  much  with  her  at  one  time,*'  remark* 
cd  his  mother  a  little  reproachfully. 
"  True ;  restless  and  unhappy  1  thought  to  banish 

Biinful  remembrances  by  lively  society,  and  Ijady 
arbara  aided  my  design,  but  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  it  -would  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  mere 
than  the  honour  of  walking,  talking,  and  dancing 
with  her  courted  ladyship.  I  am  no  stole  to  be  quite 
insensible  to  beauty ;  and  ahe  is  handsome,  and,  tf  in 
the  humour,  can  be  amusing ;  but  1  was  then  only- 
Captain  Fitz  Elwyn,  and  she  too  cold-hearted  and 
prudent  to  attach  me,  or  become  attached  herself, 
and  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  dread  in  her  so- 
ciety. The  difference  between  a  viscount  ami  a  poor 
captain  of  dragoons  is  of  her  finding  out,  and  not 
mine  ;  I  stand  to  our  original  compact.  We  agnrd 
to  conjugate  the  verb  s'asituser  together ;  but  not  the 
verb  aimer.  You  have  yourself  accused  roe  lately  of 
shunning  her  society;  I  wished  to  give  no  counte- 
nance to  the  reports,  reported  to  me  by  every  gos- 
sip." 

"  Whatever  may  hare  been  her  views  in  former 
days,M  am  convinced  that  a  little  more  attention  now 
would  ensure  success." 

"  Possibly  ;  but  that  was  not  in  the  bond  ;  and  I 
will  have  my  bond." 

"  I  hope,  Fitz  Elwyn,  you  will  not  aljow  a  feeling 
of  pique  to  lose  you  a  young,  rich,  and  handsome 
bride,  who  would  be  so  readily  welcomed  as  a  daugh- 
ter bv  your  parents." 

"  Call  it  pique  if  you  please,  my  dear  mother ;  hut 
rest  assured  that  the  viscount  wilt  never  sue  to  her, 
who  would  have  rejected  the  captain  had  he  made  an 
oner.  Lady  Barbara  is  rich — why  do  you  string 
more  perfections  together,  since  that  alone  is  all- 
sufficient  ?  Lady  Barbara  is  rich — but  I  covet  not 
riches." 

"  No,  Fitz  Elwyn ;  not  covet — you  are  too  high- 
minded  for  that ; — nor  do  we  covet  wealth ;  but  still 
it  would  be  so  acceptable,  situated  as  you  are." 

,  "  You  do  not  covet  wealth— only  tMnk  it  would  be 
so  acceptable !  Ah !  my  dear  toother,  this  sounds 
something  like  a  definition— a.  distinction  out  of  the 
dictionary  of  that  gentleman,  who  is  said  to  wear 
hoofs  and  horns  by  way  of  ornament;  snd  I  am  sure 
you  will  allow  no  book  of  his  a  place  in  your  library. 
And  why  would  more  wealth  be  so  very  acceptable*  ? 
We  were  contented  six  mouths  since  with  less  than 
a  fifth  of  our  present  income  ;  if  riches  brine;  discon- 
tent and  craving  for  more,  let  us  give  up  our  late  in- 
heritance." 

"  You  forget,  Frederick,  that  to  our  late  inheri- 
tance is  appended  a  title,  which  it  requires  a  good  in- 
come to  maintain  with  proper  dignity ;  a  poor  lord  is 
a  subject. of  jest  to  rich  commoners.  The  landed 
property  attached  to  the  earldom,  though  extensive, 
is  far  from  profitable ;  since,  bv  the  strictness  of  the 
entail  we  can  cut  down  but  little  timber;  and  the 
house  and  grounds  are  large,  needing  repair,  and  ex- 
pensive attendance.  Your  father  feels  all  this  acute- 
ly, fearing  to  leave  you  with  the  show  of  wealth,  but 
in  reality  distressed.  Lady  Barbara's  sixty  thousand 
pounds  would  enable  you  hereafter  to  maintain  the 
title  with  becoming  diguity."  , 

"  Maintain  the  title  with  beeoroiog  dignity!"  re- 
peated Fitz  Elwyn,  his  lip  curliug  with  contempt. 
Then  his  mood  changing,  he  continued  with  a  grntle 
earnestness  that  could  not  be  heard  unmoved.  "  Ah  \ 
mother,  when  you  were  Mrs.  Fitz  Elwyn,  and  had 
but  eight  hundred  a  year,  you  thought  only  of  your 
son's  happiness;  but  now  that  you  arc1  Lady  lind- 
moor, with  five  thousand  per  annum,  as  I  said' before, 
you  think  more  of  his  greatness  and  dignity.  And 
what  are  greatness  and  dignity  compared  to  happi- 
ness }  Five  thousand  a  year  will  not  pay  many  con- 
tested elections,  and  I  know  Any  father  is  vexed  that 
my  friends  are  to  pay  for  mine  for  roe,  I  think  it  the 
highest  honour  to  have  been  selected  as  a  fitting  can- 
didate, not  for  my  wealth,  but  my  character.    Five 
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thousand  a  year  will  not  admit  of  gorgeous  parties, 
or  of  gorgeous  diamonds ;  bat  my  dear  mother  used 
to  care  for  neither,  prising  her  husband  unit  her  son 
above  the  jewels  ot  the  Indies.  1  will  furnish  you 
with  needful  comforts  and  elegancies  without  stinting 
you  in  hospitality  to  yonr  friends,  though  it  may  limit 
profusion  to  a  crowd  of  idlers,  and  leave  enough  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  many  eyes,  my  mother's  favour- 
ite employment.  It  is  not  gold  that  gives  dignity  to 
rank,  bat  virtue ;  and  I  am  vexed  that  my  noble  and 
high-minded  father  should  countenance'  the  vulgar 
error  of  rating  worth  by  riches— the  parish  overseer 
or  road  Surveyor  could  do  no4  worse,  and  in  them 
alone  can  be  excusable.  The  Rarl  of  Lindmoor 
needs  not  a  splendid  income  to  ensure  esteem  ;  and 
his  countess  needs  as  little  barbaric  gold  to  gild  her 
virtues  and  her  charms;  all  see  them  and  all  feel 
them,  who  come  near  her,"  said  her  son  taking  his 
mother's  hand,  and  i  pressing  it  to  his  lips  with  roin-< 
gled  pride  and  affection. 

"  1  hope  this  flattery  and  philosophy  are  quite  dis- 
interested Frederick,  not  founded  von  ant  lingering 
feeling  of  regard  for  the  proud  merchant's  prouder 
daughter,"  observed  the  countess  gratified  by  his 
affectionate  words  and  caress,  yet  halt  annoyed  at  his 
repugnance  to  a  union  with  Lady  Barbara,  knowing 
that  her  husband's  mmd  was  set  npoa  it.—"  Nothing 
wroutd  induce  your  father  to  give  his  consent,  jVarticu- 
larly  since  the  conduct  of  the  Ashtons  at  the  late 
election,  and  the  daughter's  elopement.  I  trust  you 
yill  keep  to  your  resolution  of  not  giving  any  one  the 
opportunity  of  accepting  you  with  a  title,  who  would 
hive  rejected  you  without  one." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  breaking  it,  my  dear  mo- 
,  ther :  and  if  I  had,  it  would  be—*  Love's  labour  lost,' 
for  the  lady  is  engaged  to  another." 

"J  am  very  glad  to  hear  iti  I  know  some  give  her 
to  Sir  Thomas  Willerton   and  some  to  Mr.  Fleet- 


moved  my  defeat  by  a  rival  in  a  contested  election  * 
and  the  loss  of  the  only  woman  I  ever  4oved  ?  Do 
you  think  I  could  "stand  calmly  by  and  see  her  give 
her  hand  to  another,  and  offer  her  congratulations 
too  ?  Bnt  it  is  better  that  you  should  think  this,  than 
guess  the  maddening  pangs  that  thrill  my  frame.'* 

44  Frederick,  my  dear  Frederick !  1  had  no  idea— I 
entreat  you,"  began  his  terrified  mother,  laying  ber 
hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  anx- 
iously into  his  face. 

"1  am  calm,  perfectly  calm,  my  dear  mother,  iff 
that  is  what  you  would  entreat,"  he  replied  master- 
ing his  emotion  with  a  powerful  effort,  though  his  lip 
quivered  as  he  made  the  assertion.  "But  there  are 
limits  to  all  endurance,  and  I  dare  not  linger  here— 
you  must  let  me  traverse  other  lands — see  other 
faces.  Persuade  my  father  to  this— tell  him  why,  if 
you  will,  but  never  again  name  the  subject  to  me. — 
Any  allusion  to  her.  unmans  me — think  then  what  J 
must  endure  in  her  presence !  But  1  hear  a  carriage, 
and  am  in  no  mood  for  gossip,  so  shall  be  off  to  my 
study ;"  and  kissing  away  the  tears  that  were  stream- 
ing down  his  mother's  cheeks,  he  rushed  from  the, 
room,  bidding  his  servant  say,  should  the  visit  be  to 
him,  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

The  visit  was  to  him  j  aud  the  visitor  resolved  to 
take  no  denial. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  will,  Humphries,  but  I 
know  from  your  manner  that  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  is  at 
home,"  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas  Willerton,  passing 
the  bowing,  denying  domestic,  and  taking  his  way 
direct  to  his  friend's  study. 

•'Willerton!"  cried  the  startled  viscount,'  as  the 
baronet  threw  open  the  door. 

"  Yes,  Willerton ;  the  happiest  man 'alive  ?  W7hy 
don't  you  congratulate  me,  instead  of  staring  thus, 
and  looking  as  pale  as  if  I  were  a  ghost,  and  not  of 
this  'too  solid  flesh  ?'"  he  continued  in  too  high 
spirits  to  remark  his  friend's  depression. 

"  You  gave  me  no  time,  and  made  such  an  nneere- 

*'re- 

.     w  sin- 

cerelv  I  desire  your  happiness.' 

"'I  o  be  sure'l  do  of  old,  or  I  should  not  suspect  it 
from  your  present  manner.  I  am  by  no  means  af- 
fronted nt  your  saving*— 'not  at  home,'  knowing  that 
such  a  saying  could  not  have  been  intended  for  me." 

44  Certainly  not.  I  suppose  I  am  to  congratulate 
you  on  having  defeated  your  uncle's  unworthy  son." 

*'  Yes,'  completely.  I  have  it  under  his  own  hand 
that  his  mother  was  not  lawfully  married- 


wood ,"  exclaimed  Lady  Lindmoor. 
•  The  viseonnt  turned  with  a  sigh  to  the  window 

"I  fear  my  remarks  have .  pained  you;  but  it  is  ^monious  entree,  as  to  flutter  my  delicate  nerves/ 
better  vou  should  understand  that  we  can  never  re-  plied  the  viscount  rallying.  "You  know  how 
ceive  Mm  Clare  'as  a  daughter,"  said  Lady  Lind- 
moor gently,  breaking  the  silence  that  ban!  followed 
her  last  observation.  "  Her  pride  and  vanity  loring 
vou  on  to  make  an  offer  j  then  her  insolent  rejection: 
—her—" 

"  It  is  a  painful  subject,  and  we  will  converse  on 
some  other  if  yon  please,  my  dear  mother,"  replied 
Fitz  Elwyn  with  a  kindling  cheek.  *  Her  pride  and 
vanity  are  in  my  opinion  doubtful ;  for  I  have  watch- 
ed her  narrowly  and  seen  nothing  of  either,  at  least 
nothing  of  the  latter,  and  Httle  of  the  former,  but 
towards  myself.  I  cannot  explain  or  defend  her  con- 
duct—I can  only  forgive  it ;  in  short,  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  hate  or  despise  her.  But  do  not  think  from 
this  confession  of  folly  that  I  shall  ever  ask  you  and 
my  father  to  receive  ber  as  a  daughter,  even  were 
she  not  engaged  to  another,  and  worse  than  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  I  will  never  wed  without  your  consent ; 
but  in  return  you  must  cease  to  press  me  to  a  hateful 
union.  1  desire  no  increase  to  the  income  arising 
from  my  aunt's  bequest  \  my  wants  are  moderate ; 
and  I  should  be  truly  sorry  to  deprive  my  parents  of 
any  of  the  comforts  or  even  luxuries  attached  to  their 
state.  The  land  at  Lindmoor,  though  at  present  un- 
productive, may  I  am  sure  he  conskleroMv  improved, 
and  a  few  months  hence  I  shall  be  ready  to  devote 
myself  to  its  improvement ;  in  the  mean  time  I  hope 
you  will  persuade  my  father  not  to  oppose  my  wish  to 
travel." 

"Travel,  Frederick!  whst  is  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  wish  ?"  said  Lady  Lindmoor,  vexed  at  the 
idea. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  too 
have  been  deceived  by  my  calm  exterior,  which  has 
gained  me  the  wxtbriquet  of  the  cold  ?"  exclaimed 
her  ton  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling.  "  Do  you 
take  me  for  stone  or  iron,  to  think  I  can  bear  un- 


« By  candle,  by  book  and  by  bell,' 

in  return  for  which  I  pay  him  a  decent  annuity.  The 
whole  was  planned  by  a  worthless  attorney,  who,  for 
his  own  profit,  persuaded  the  illegitimate  son  to  dis- 
pute the  property  with  the  legitimate  nephew.  The 
young  man  is  more  weak  than  wicked }  and  my  rights 
fully  established.  But  that  was  only  a  preliminary 
step  to  my  present  happiness,  permitting  me  to  play 
the  open,  ardent  lover,  which  honour  had  before  for- 
bidden." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  make  the  offer  at  once," 
observed  Fitz  Elwyn  quickly. 

"  Going  to  do  it  7  I  have  done  it,  to  be  sure:  and 
been  accepted.  Could  any  thing  else  excuse  my  rap- 
tures ?  There,  don't  look  so  dull  about  it,  man ;  one 
would  think  I  was  going  to  be  hanged  instead  of  be- 
ing married.  I  cannot  think  what  has  given  you  such 
a  dislike  to  matrimony  of  late,  Some  months  ago  you 
raved  6o  wildly  of  love,  and  a  lover's  bliss,  that  1  ex- 
pected to  have  been  called  on  to  play  bridegroom's 
man  at  once  ;  and  now  you  look  as  if  you  fancied  me 
engulfed,  or  at  least  engulfed  in  a  quicksand,  without 
the  hope  of  escape.  You  do  not  mean  to  deny  1  hope 
that  my  bride  is  peerless  1  the  sweetest !  the  loveli- 
est and  the  best !" 

"Oh!  certainly  not" 
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"Oh!  certainly  not}"  repeated  the  baronet.— 
Umph !  I  don't  object  to  the  brevity  of  the  words, 
though  I  wish  the  tone  had  been  a  little  less  scorn- 
ful ;  but  I  believe  tip  Ashtons  are  in  bad  odour  at 
Lindmoor  just  at  present,  so  I  must  make  allowances. 
You  will  attend  the  wedding:  I  should  not  think  my- 
self really  married  if  you  were  not  by  my  side  to  bear 
witness." 

"  If  I  should  be  in  England,  Willerton ;  but  I  shall 
probably  be  abroad  at  the  time." 
m     «  Abroad !    Why,  what  io  the  name  of  all  that  is 
v  whimsical  can  )Ou  be  going  abroad  for,  Fitz  El- 
wyn ?" 

"  It  is  the  best  approved  coarse  for  a  rejected  fcan- 
didaie ;  a  tour  in  such  a  case  is  selon  Us  regies"  re- 

{>lied  the  viscount  speaking  hurriedly  and  with  much 
>kterne~sa. 

"  Pooh !  nonsense,  Fitz  Elwyn  ?  •  If  you  had  been 
rejected  by  your  lady  love  and  wished  to  avoid  see- 
ing her  the  bride  of  another  it  would  be  a  different 
affair ;  but  only  losing  a  county  election  by  one  is  no 
legitimate  cause  for  a  tour.  Stay  and  outface  the  to* 
ries ;  and  above  all  stay  and  sober  my  transports,  for, 
in  truth  I  am  well  nigh  running  wild  with  my  happi- 
ness, which  has  only  two  H  raw  backs.  The  first,  that 
I  must  set  off  for  London  immediately  on  particular 
business ;  the  second,  which  1  have  only  thought  of 
since  the  last  five  minutes,  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
what  my  bride  is  to  call  me.  It  is  very  provoking 
that  you,  who  being  a  viscount,  do  not  require  a  eu- 
phonious christian  name,  should  possess  such  an  aris- 
tocratic one  as  Frederick,  whilst  I  who,  from  being 
o)ily  a  baronet,  have  my  christian  name  always  stand- 
ing tor  ward,  as  it  were  in  alto  relievo,  should  have 
,  such  a  commonplace  cognomen  as  Thomas.  Thomas 
— Tommy — Tom.  What  shall  she  call  me?  Not 
Tom  Fool — nor  Tom  Noddv— whatever  you  may 
think  about  it,  Viscount  Fitz  telwjrn." 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  Mad  Tom." 

"  Wherein  you  resemble,  dear,  good,  kind,  Mrs. 
Ash  ton,  who  declared  I  was  not  in  my  right  senses, 
and  proposed  giving  me  some  of  her  famous  drops." 

"  Dear,  good,  kind,  Mrs.  Ash  ton  !"  repeated  his 
friend  emphatically. 

"  Yes:  dear,  good,  kind,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Fitz  Elwyn, 
sneer  as  you  may.  I  am  her  champioa  for  life,  since 
she  has  promised  to  expedite  the  wedding,  which  you 
must  attend ;  for  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  it" 

"  Has  she  }  But '  on  a  bat's  back  do  I  fly,'  towards 
Rome,  and  Naples." 

'*  Oh  !  you  are  going  thither— are  you  ?  I  should 
not  wonder  if  such  were  to  be  our  wedding  tour,  so 
do  wait  till  after  the  ceremony,  and  then  you  can  go 
with  us,  and  the  prettiest  of  the  bridesmaids  shall  be 
invited  to  make  the  fourth,  for  your  sake.  My  wife .' 
what  a  delightful  word !  will  be  enchanted  at  the  ar- 
rangement. .' 

"  Will  she  ?"  exclaimed  Fitz  Elwyn. 

*'  To  be  sure  she  will.  Bless  me  !  mRn ,  what  do 
you  mean  by  asking  the  question  in  such  an  awful 
tone  ?  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  folly,  Fitz ;  I 
see  you  cannot  get  over  this  hateful  election ;  and  I 
have  a  spite  against  Fleetwood  myself  for  vexing  you 
— here  is  a  capital  plan  for  revenge.  He  has  cut  you 
out  as  a  member — what  say  you  to  cutting  liim  out 
as  a  lover,  and  persuading  Cecil  Clare  to  elope  with 
you  ?" 

"  Thank  you :  but  I  would  by  no  means  interfere 
with  your  better  claim." 

"luterfere  with  my  better  claim,  indeed!  no,  I 
trust  not;  for, In  good  sooth, I  should  not  like  you 
for  a  rival ;  but  with  all  my  madness  I  consider  one 
wife  quite  as  much  as  I  can  manage ;  and  am  no  dug 
in  the  manger  to  keep  to  myself  what  I  cannot  en- 
joy." 

"  One  wife  !  What  do  you  mean,  Willerton  ?"  in- 
quired Fitz  Elwyn  with  startling  eagerness,  fixing  his 
burning  eyes  on  his  friend  as  he  waited  for  his  an- 
swer. 


_  "  Mean !  -why  you  most  be  mad  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  you  certainly  do  not  look  over  sane.  I 
mean  that  since  Emma  Ashton  has  consented  to  be- 
come Lady  Willerton,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
bestowing  Cecil  Clare  on  the  friend  I  love  best  in  the 
world,  aud  the  only  man  who  deserves  her." 

V'Emma  Ashton!  I  thought— I  fancied — that  it 
was  Cecil  Clare,"  summered  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
grasping  at  the  mantle-piece  for  support,  with  such 
a  sudden  change  of  expression,  as  must  have  reveal- 
ed liia  secret,  had  not  the  baronet's  own  confusion 
prevented  fair  play  to  his  penetration. 

"Oh,  no)  it  is  Emma  Ashton  who  is  to  be  ray 
bride,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  colouring  highly,  anil 
twirling  his  hat. 

"What!  after  all  you  said  at  Milford  nf  Mis* 
Clare  ?  your  transports  ?  your  determination  that — " 

"  There !  there  it  comes !  I  forgot  what  I  shook! 
have  to  endure.  Stop !  stop,  man;  and  don't  prove 
yourself  a  tiresome  bore,  remembering  all  that  you 
ought  not,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  flinging  down'his 
hat  with  a  still  higher  colour.  "There  is  no  greater 
proof  of  a  want  ot  tact  than  remanding  your  friends  of 
what  they  wish  to  forget;  raking  up  okl  sayings  to 
contrast  them  with  new  doings.  Besides  Tlhought 
you  must  have  seen  the  change  in  the  object  of  iuv 
devotion  and  admired  the  generosity  of  your  silence. ?* 

"  I  was  so  little  at  Ash  too  Grove  that  my  ignorance 
is  not  surprising;  and  you  always  spoke  highly  of4 
Miss  Clare." 

"  So  I  do  still  \  ay,  anA  will  to  the  latest  hour  of  my 
existence,"  exclaimed  the  baronet  interrupting  him. 
"  I  esteem,  1  admire  her  quite  as  much  if  not  more 
than  ever ;  but  my  love  is  Emma  Ashton  'a.  Cannot 
you  understand  the  difference,  and  how  it  alt  came 
about,?  But  no.  1  see  you  cannot;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  quite  understand  it  myself.  I  was  in  earnest  io 
all  I  said  at  Mil  ford ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Archery 
meeting  was  resolved  that  Cecil  Clare  sltould  be  Lady 
Willerton,  let  who,  or  what  would  oppose  it ;  but 
somehow  or  other  this  sudden  and  ardent  affection 
faded  away;  not  dying  a#violent  death,  but  declining 
with  a  gradual  decay,  so  gradual  indeed,  that  I  still 
believed  myself  attached  to  the  fair  Cecil,  till  to  my 
surprise  \  found  that  I  was  really,  truly,  and  bvna 
fide  in  love  with  the  as  fair  Emma.  There  had  been 
no  quarrel— no  disgust  Miss  Clare  had  always  met 
me  with  friendly  warmth ;  but  it  was  the  very  frank- 
ness of  that  warmth  that  prevented  my  advancing  in 
love.  She  was  always  the  same — always  cordial — 
never  timid  aud  embarrassed;  she  seemed  resolved 
that  we  should  be  friends,  and  nothing  more.  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  her  atone — Emma  was  always  with 
her,  as  I  have  since  learnt,  at  her  particular  request 
— and  by  some  strange  fatality,  as  it  seemed,  if  I  be- 
gan to  talk  and  walk  with  Miss  Clare,  I  always  ended 
by  talking  and  walking  with  Miss  Ashton,  till  at  last 
this  became  a  habit;  and  then — and  then — really  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  how  it  happened,  onlr  this  I 
know,  that  somehow  or  other,  one  odd  day  X  fou»id 
myself  to  my  own  infinite  surprise,  making  Miss 
Clare  the  confidant  of  my  affection  for  her  friend,  ami 
so  merciful  was  she  in  'her  raillery,  that  I  did  not 
blush  more  than  a  maiden  of  sixteen  at  her  first  offer 
—and  now  love  her  next  to  my  own  gentle,  hapriv 
Emma.  My  cousin's  claim  obliged  me  to  set  off  into 
Staffordshire;  and  as  I  considered  myself  bound  in 
honour  not  to  name  my  hopes  to  the  lady  herself,  tdl 
I  could  tell  what  I  had  to  offer,  I  left  my  cause  in 
Miss  Clare's  hands,  who  soothed  my  fears,  advanced 
my  suit  with  Emma,  and  set  my  mind  at  rest  this 
morning  by  a  look  and  whisper,  besides  adroitly  con- 
triving to  secure  me  a  tete-a-tete  with  my  fair  mis- 
tress, though  suffering  herself  from  a  horrid  hcad- 
ach,  poor  thing,  and  looking  so  wretchedly  ill,  that 
I  was  painfully  struck  with  her  appearance.  There : 
I  think  I  have  given  you  a  very  lucid  explanation/' 

S  Very  luckl  indeed  !  about  as  clear  as  the  waters 
of  the  upper  poud,  which  we  are  just  ridding  of  its 
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mud,"  replied  Fitz  Elwyn  with  *  smile.  M  Yam  are 
quite  sure  that  Miss  Ashton  is  really  the  object  of 
3  our  constant  love?." 

"  To  be  sure  I  am.  Now  don't  be  provoking,  Fitz.; 
I  know  1  deserve  to  be  laughed  at,  and  therefore  1 
dare  say  should  not  resent  your  mirth.  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  happy,  mischievous  smile  on  your  face 
for  ages." 

«  Happy  !"  repeated  Fitz  Elwyn,  all  trace  of  smiles 
departed. 

*«  Don't  fall  back  into  the  doldrums,  Fitz,  I  did  not 
mean  that ;  only  laugh  at  some  one  else  instead  of  me. 
I  am  sure  1  have  acted  very  wisely ;  Emma  Ashton 
is  much  better  suited  to  me";  Miss  Clare  herself  days 
this  j  and  I  think  from  your  cleared  up  brow  that  you 
are  going  to  assert  the  same,  and  offer  me  more  elo- 
quent congratulations  than  you  have  yet  vouch- 
safed." 

"Congratulations  as  warm  and  eloquent  as  the 
heart  of  a  true  friend  can  devise,  and  his  lips  utterf 
Willerton,"  said  Fitz  Elwyn,  shaking  hira  heartily 
by  the  hand. 

"That  is  like  yourself,  Fitz  I  I  know  you  again 
now,  with  that  look  of  life  and  energy,  instead  ofthe 
gloomy  eye  and  contracted  brow  that  met  me  on  my 
entrance,  and  all  because  Emma  Aslhon  is  to  be  my 
bride,  and  not  Cecil  Clare!  Your  mutual  dislike  is 
tin accoun table  to  me ;  for  she  is  a  noble  creature,  the 
only  woman,  save  my  Emma,  and  you  cannot  have 
her,  worthy  of  becoming  Lajly  Fitz  Blwyn.  It  is  a 
riddle  past  my  finding  out — a  "fault  in  you* that  is  past 
my  mending.  But  it  is  very  provoking  that  you  can- 
not be  at  the  wedding,  and  divide  Mrs.  Ashton 's  zeal- 
ous endeavours  to  make  everyone  comfortable." 

"  My  plans  are  not  definitely  arranged,  and  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  attend,"  said  the  vis- 
count in  some  confusion,  which  confusion  again  es- 
caped the  observation  of  his  pre-occopied  friend. 

"That  is  a  good  fellow  !  I  should  feel  a  want  of 
something  even  on  my  marriage  day  if  you  were  not 
there.  Join  in  our  wedding  tour,  as  I  proposed,  and 
play  pretty  to  the  prettiest  bridesmaid.  There,  don *t 
begin  to  assert  and  asseverate ;  I  am  no  matchmaker, 
and  shall  not  invite  Miss  Clare  to  become  our  travel- 
ling companion.  In  the  first  place  you  do  not  de- 
, serve  such  happiness;  and  in  the  ne.vt'place  1  suppose 
Fleetwood  would  put  his  veto  on  the  project,  prefer- 
ring to  take  her  as  bride  in  a  wedding  tour  with  him, 
as  the  good  folks  at  Nelthorpe  believe.  To  be  M. 
P.  and  husband  to  Cecil  Clare  is  too  great  felicity  for 
any  one  mortal ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  since  I 
cannot  spirit  you  up  to  enter  the  lists  against  him, 
and  carry  off  the  lady.  I  had  not  time  to  ask  her 
about  the  rumour,  or  rather  to  question  Emma,  for 
Miss  Clare  is  not  a  person  whom  I  should  presume 
.  to  catechise  on  such  a  subject.  There  is  a  dignity 
about  her  that  mingles  respect  with  admiration.  By 
the  way,  I  also  heard  something  about  the  Ashtons 
having  behaved  unhandsomely  towards  you  at  the 
election ;  but  I  hope  this  is  not  true ;  it  is  tiresome 
enough  their  having  been  against  you ;  there  must  be 
no  coolness  between  us,  Fitz  Elwyn." 

"  Never,  I  trust,  Willerton !  Mr.  Robert  Ashton,  as 
vou  know,  does  not  exactly  rival  a  lamb  in  gentleness ; 
but  I  consider  Hartley  to  have  been  the  most  to  blame 
in  the  elopement ;  and  the  poor  misled  girl  the  least : 
and  as  to  Mr.  Ashton,  I  suspect  his  party  transformed  a 
love  for  procrastination,  into  a  love  for  toryism,  or  a 
personal  dislike  to  me  ;  at  least  so  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, and  will  endeavour  to  persuade  my  father  to 
the  same  opinion ;  at  any  rate,  you  may  be  certain  of 
always  being  a  welcome  guest  at  Lindmoor." 

"  Thank  you,  Fitz ;  I  may  put  your  hospitality  to 
the  test  within  the  week;  for  as  you  may  guess,  I 
shall  not  dawdle  with  my  business;  but  return  to 
Emma  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  assured  again  from 
her  own  lips  of  all  I  wish  to  hear,  for  it  seems  almost 
a  dream,  my  visit  was  so  hurried :  anfl  here  have  I 
been  prating  instead  of  departing; — I  had  no  idea  it 


was  so  late.  Adieu,  Fitz.  Mind  you  are  to  be  at  the 
wedding ;  and  if  you  really  will  not  cut  out  Fleetwood, 
as  I  saWl  before,  you  shall  select  the  travelling  brides- 
maid. But  what  nonsense  am  1  talking,  forgetting 
Lady  Barbara,  the  rich,  the  beautiful,  who  is  so  ready 
to  console  you  for  the  loss  of  what  she  did  her  utmost 
to  secure,  shaking  hands  with  unwashed  artisans,  and 
kissing  unwashed  babes,  to  win  you  votes.  Offer  her 
my  congratulations,  and  accept  the  same  yourself; 
and  do  not  indulge  in  the  blues  again  on  my  depar- 
ture. Your  look  is  not  half  so  bright  as  it  was  some  \ 
five  minutes  since.  But  once  more,  good  bye  :  I  can 
not  staj  to  keep  up  your  spirits ;  and  away  went  the 
baronet,  as  he  himself  had  said,  the  happiest  man 
alive. 

"  Cut  .out  Fleetwood  ?  No,  let  him  win  her  and 
wear  her:  I  am  not  to  lie  wooed  and  then  thrown  off," 
thought  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,  drawing  himself  up  till  he 
looked  like  one  ofthe  proud  knights  in  the  old  picture 
gallery* 

What  a  lot  of  dignity  some  people  waste  on  petty 
occasions  1  And  how  very  indignant  they  are  apt  to 
be  about  nothing  when  under  the  dominion  of  pride ! 

Cecil  Clare  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  wooing  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn;  from  their  first  meeting  at  Alum  Bay  to 
the  present  moment  her  manner  had  been  uniformly 
Cold  and  distant ;  and  site  could  with  as  little  justice 
be  accused  of  throwing  him  oft',  only  because  the  good 
people  of  Nelthorpe  reported  that  Mr.  Fleetwood 
intended  to  make  her  his  bride;  but  the  viscount 
thought  otherwise,  and  looked  very  proud  and  very 
indignant  as  if  deeply  wounded  .*  and  begging  his  par- 
don, all  for  nothing. 

In  the  evening  came  a  note  and  parcel  from  Wil- 
lerton, brought  by  the  post-boy,  who  had  driven  the 
baronet  to  Harston.  The  parcel  contained  a  book 
and  some  drawings  for  Emma,  promised  long  before; 
but  which  in  his  happiness  he  had  forgotten  to  give 
her,  accompanied  by  a  note  to  Fitz  Elwyn  m  which  he 
requested  him  to  deliver  the  drawings  in  person,  as 
they  were  very  delicate,  and  he  was  sure  Emma  wriuld 
be  pleased  with  the  attention,  as  showing  that  he  en- 
tertained no  enmity  against  her  family  for  any  thing 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  election. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

u  Nonsense  about  delivering  the  parcel  in  person ! 
Humphries  will  prove  as  careful  a  carrier  as  the  post- 
boy," was  the  thought  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  over 
night ;  but  the  morning  saw  him  set  off  across  the 
■fields  in  the  direction  of  Ashton  Grove  with  the  said 
packet  in  his  hand,  the  earl  and  countess  both  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  gone  to  inspect  the  workmen  at  the 
upper  pond. 

*•  Good  morning,  my  lord  !"  cried  honest  Flinter, 
sorely  puzzled  whether  he  ought  to  condole  with  him 
on  his  late  defeat,  or  avoid  the  subject  of  the  election, 
as  carefully  as  he  wished  every  one  to  avoid  the  subject 
of  PnrcelPs  pigs. 

"  Good  morning,  Flinter;  fine  weather  for  the  har- 
vest," replied  his  lordship  kindly. 

"  Yes,  blessed  weather,  my  ford  ;  better  than  we, 
poor  sinful  men  desarves.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
but  I  always  feels  what  the  parson  says  about  the 
wickedness  of  man  more  in  a  fine  harvest  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  thinks  with  shame  how  I  have  grum- 
bled at  the  weather  all  the  year  before.  God  is  very 
merciful  to  us,  my  lord ;  yet  we  are  always  a  complain- 
ing, wanting  more.  It  is  not  being  rich,  or  a  lord  that 
will  make  one  happy;  but  a  humble  and  contented 
heart  Lords  don't  have  all  things  turn  out  just  aa 
they  like  any  more  than  other  folks." 

"  Very  true,  Flinter." 

"  Aye,  my  lord,  and  people  don't  have  all  their 
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deserts  in  this  world  either,  goal  or  bad ;  but  the 
wicked  flaunt  away  somttiuoes  like  the  Ull  scarlet 
poppies  in  the  corn,  till  the  reaper  comes  and  cuts 
them  and  casts  them  aside,  just  as  it  will  be  in  die 
last  day,  my  lord,  as  we  read  in  the  blessed  Bible. — 
It'  things  was  as  ttyey  should  be  in  this  world,  you 
would  have  been  our  member;  and  I  am  roost  mortal 
sorry  that  you  lost ;  and  only  by  one,  too,  and  that 
is  more  provoking  !  I  was  quite  mad  when  I  heard 
of  it ;  and  1  am  sure  master  would  not  have  been 
sorry  if  he  had  not  got  there  in  time.  You  see,  my 
lord,  I  wears  your  colours  still ;  and  sol  will  arter  to- 
day, though  I  was  to  meet  all  the  purples  coming  back 
'  from  the  procession.  I  got  Miss  Cecil  to  give  it  me 
just  the  same  as  she  gave  Master  Edward  ;  for  I  over- 
heard him  thank  her  for  his  bow,  when  1  was  coming 
out  of  the  study,  where  I  had  been  to  ask  about  the 
old  cart  horse  that  was  taken  ill."  ' 

*  Did  she  give  Mr.  Edward  Ashton  his  colours  ?" 
inquired  Fitz  Elwyn  quickly. 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,  my  lord ;  btit  told  him  parti- 
cular not  to  tell  5  and  there  was  not  one  in  all  the 
( county  as  wished  you  to  win  more  than  she,  though 
she  said  nothing  to  any  body  about  it.  Why  her  eyes 
looked  as  blight  as  the  buttons  on  my  best  Sunday 
coat  if  I  said  you  was  like  to  get  it."  ■ 

Fitz  Elwyn  longed  to  ask  of  the  reported  onion  with 
Air.  Fleetwood,  but  refrained  from  delicacy,  checking 
even  any  expression  of  surprise  and  pleasure  at  Flin- 
ter's  words;  his  eyes,  however,  like  Cecil's,  rivalled 
tiie  buttons  on  the  honest  bailiff's  Sunday  coat 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  "The  Ashton 
family  are  gone  to  the  cliairing,  I  understand,*'  ob- 
served the  viscount  with  assumed  indifference  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  Some  of  them,  my  lord,  not  all ;  Miss  Emma 
would  not  go,  because  of  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  being 
your  friend,  nor  Master  Edward  ;  and  Master  himself 
dkl  not  wish  to  go,  but  missus  made  every  body  go  as 
she  could.  1  beg  missus's  pardon,  and  would  not  on 
no  account  wish  to  say  any  thing' disrespectful  of  her; 
but  I  am  sartain  sure  if  the  devil  was  to  give  a  raree 
show  that  she  would  be  there,  and  that  not  out  of  any- 
particular  liking  of  the  giver  of  the  show ;  but  only  be- 
cause she  have  not  got  any  bide  still  in  her.  She  must 
always  be  moving1  about ; — a  fidgeting  herself  and  eve- 
ry body  else.  Yet  missus  be  a  good  woman  too,  in  the 
main  too,  though  she  do  worry  one  horrible  sometimes 
interfering  about  the  farm.  Wanting  wheat  arter 
barley  ! — was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of?" 

The  viscount  gave  a  sickly  smile  without  under- 
standing why.  Then  Edward  and  Emma  were  the 
only  members  of  the  family  left  at  home.  CcciPwas 
gone  to  grace  Mr.  Fleetwood's  triumph.*"  It  was  natu- 
ral—it was  to  be  expected— her  wishing  him  success 
was  only  a  fancy  of  the  stupid  old  bailiffs,  who  was 
always  fancying  fancies  among  young  ladies  anil  gen- 
tlemen. 

It  was  very  right  and  very  natural  that  Cecil  should 
be  there.  And  what  could  it  matter  to  him  after  he 
had  been  so  scornfully  rejected,  and  had  just  declared 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  make*  second  offer? 
Oh  !  it  did  not  matter  to  him  at  all.  She  might  go 
where  she  pleased— do  what  she  pleased— wed  whom 
she  pleased ; — it  did  not — it  could  not  matter  to  him 
in  the  least.  But  though  it  was  all  very  natural,  and 
Tery  right,  that  Cecil  should  grace  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
triumph ;  and  though  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least  to 
him  where  she  went,  or  what  she  did ;  yet  somehow 
or  other,  as  his  friend  WilleHon  had  said,  he  felt  vex- 
ed and  indignant  at  her  attending  the  chairing ;  and 
began  to  think  that  his  delivering  the  parcel  at  Ash- 
ton Grove  in  person  was  all  nonsense.  Not  of  course 
that  Cecil's  presence  or  absence  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  his  morning's  resolution  of  bearing  the  packet 
himself;  but  only  on  second  thoughts  it  was  taking 
trouble  for  nothing;  and  calling  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ashton  were  from  home,  which  he  had  known, by  the 
way,  a  full  half  hour  before,  might  look  like  resent- 


ment at  the  conduct  of  the  latter !  so  as  Flinter  evi- 
dently knew  of  the  baronet's  engagement,  he  might 
as  well  be  made  the  carrier  of  the  precious  parcel. 

"I  see  by  yoar  smile,  Flinter,  that  you  have  heard 
of  my  friend  Sir  Thomas  Willerton's  happiness,"  sakl 
the  viscount  after  another  short  pause,  during  which 
these  thoughts  had  been  passing  in  his  mind,  whilst 
the  bailiff*  had  been  watching  his  countenance. 

"  Aye,  aye,  my  lord :  I  see  a  great  deaf  more  than 
people  think.  1  knew  which  young  lady  he  was  a 
courting.  And  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  is  a  happy  man: 
for  there  is  not  a  better  nor  sweeter  tempered  lady 
in  all  the  county,  no  more  scarce  a  prettier  neither, 
unless  it's  Miss  Cecil,  as  I  always  calls  her,  for  1  took 
to  her  at  once,  just.as  thoff  she  had  been  one  of  the 
family  somehow.  Some  thinks  Miss  Sarah  is  die 
handsomest,  but  I  don't;  and  Miss  Cecil  looks  grander 
and  more  queen  like. 

"  Willerton  is  a  happy  man,"  said  the  viscount  and 
"a  sigh  closed  the  sentence.  **  Here  is  a  parcel  for 
Miss  Ashton,  which  he  forgot  to  give  her  yesterday, 
and  sent  hack  to  me  last  night  from  HarsUni,  begging 
that  I  would  take  it  myself,  as  the  drawings  which  it 
contains  should  be  handled  carefully j  hut  you  can 
take  charge  of  it,  and  that  will  save  me  the  trouble 
of  going  on  to  the  house,  which  would  be  useless  now 
since  Mr.  Ashton  is  not  at  home." 

*'  I  had  rather  not  take  charge  of  it,  my  lord,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  for  many  reasons,"  an* 
swered  Flinter  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that 
baffled  the  viscount's  penetration  to  decipher.  1  sua 
wanted  desperate  bad  down  at  the  West  Meadow; 
and  my  hands  are  over  rough  for  handling  any  thing 
dcticafe.  Besides  I  mi^ht  forget  it  when  I  was  going 
about,  as  them  things  aint  much  in  my  way,  aud  lay 
it  down  by  the  hay  rick, or  in  the  cow  house,  or  son  e- 
where ;  and  then  Miss  Emma  would  be  so  vexed,  and 
Missus  would  never  let  me  hear  the  last  of  it.  Master 
Edward  and  Miss  Emma  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
too ;  and  I  am  sure  Master  Edward  worked  for  y  our 
lowfehip  all  the  time  of  the  election,  as  hard  as  a  nig- 
ger; and  he  might  take  it  unkind,  being  so  near  the 
house  as  this,  if  you  did  not  go  on ;  and  so  might  Miss 
Emma  too,  you  being  Sir  Thomas's  peticklar  friend. 
It  ain't  many  steps  if  you  cuts  across  to  the  right; 
and  so  dow*i  the  shrubbery,  and  into  the  sitting  rootn, 
which  is  much  your  lordship's  best  way, for  almost  all 
the  servants  are  off  to  the  chairing,  and  those  lift  :<t 
home  are  very  busy  as  I  hears,  cleaning  or  something ; 
apd  you  might  not  get  the  bell  answered  ;  so  you  had 
much  better  go  that  way  my  lord  ;  and  1  know  Mas- 
ter Edward  will  be  pleased,  thinking  it  friendly;  aud 
you  can  say  that  1  told  y  ou.  And  so  begging  pardon 
for  my  boldness,  I  wishes  you  a  good  morning,  my 
lord ;  for  I  must  be  off,"  added  the  bailiff,  departing 
abruptly  with  a  low  bow,  lest  the  viscount  sho-kl 
rebel  if  allowed  time  for  consideration. 

"  It  is  rather  an  odd  proceeding,  but  Flinter  mu*t 
bear  the  blame,"  was  the  viscount's  thought,  as  with 
a  half  smile  at  the  bailiff's  eccentricity  he  turned  iu 
the  direction  pointed  out 

"  Aye,  1  know'd  he  would  go  as  I  told  hiro,"  said 
Flinter  to  himself,  as  he  watched  the  viscount  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  house,  peeping  round  the  tree 
behind  which  he  had  ensconsed  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation,  instead  of  going  to,  the  West 
Meadow,  where  he  was  wanted  so  desperate  bail. — 
"  I_knew  how  it  wouloNturn  out, though  he  don't  guess 
who  he  is  going  to  see.  Not  Miss  Emma  nor  Master 
Edward  ;  for  they  are  walked  down  to  Cnptain  Wil- 
der 's,  and  Master  Edward  won't  come  away  in  a  horry 
from  there  I  guesses.  Ah  !  there  is  something  doing 
there,  if  it  ain't  done  already ;  a  second  wedding,  or 
my  name  is  not  Thomas  Flinter ;  and  if  Miss  Cecil 
is  in  the  sitting  room  all  alone  as  I  left  her  not  long 
since,  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  was  to  be  a  third 
wedding.  I  do  like  weddings,  they  makes  people  so 
merry — and  so  did  poor  Bessy,  though  she  died  nfore 
we  were  married,  poor  tiling-— but  1  always  helps  ou 
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a  wedding  for  her  sake/  But  then  some  people  are 
so  odd  about  these  matters  (gentlefolks  in  peticklar) 
that  there  is  no  knowing  how  to  help  them.  Now  I 
did  not  dare  to  tell  my  lord  that  Miss  Clare  was  in  the 
silting  room, for  I  have  often  remarked  that  as  sure  as 
ever  1  told  him  that  she  was  fcone  to  the  right,  as  sar- 
tain  sore  he  was  off  to  the  left ;  and  vet  I  do  believe 
all  the  time  that  he  would  have  given  his  little  finger, 
nye  and  his  thumb  too,  to  have  been  bv.  her  side. 
1  suppose  lords  and  ladies  don't  manage  these  things 
as  we  do— may-hap  it  would  We  better  if  they  did. — 
If  gentlemen  spoke  plain  out  as  I  did  to  Bessy,  when 
I  said — 'Bessy, my  dear,  will  you  take  me  for  better, 
for  worse,' as  the  parson  says,  the  young  galls  would 
know  what  to  do,  instead  of  which  "they  stands  about 
shilly,  shally,  speaking  as  no  one  can  comprehend  ; 
and  then  no  wonder  it  the  galls  says  no;  galls  always 
i)o  at  first.  There  is  a  something  crossed  in  their 
loves  that  I  sees,  though  I  can't  make  out  what  it  is, 
and  so  can't  set  it  to  rights:— but  1  hopes  the  viscount 
will  set  it  to  rights  himself,  now  that  1  have  given  him 
the  opportunity — and  I  may  as  well  keep  near  the 
house  just  to  prevent  people  from  interrupting  them, 
if  he  should  find  Miss  Cecil." 

Such  was  the  termination  of  Flinter's  soliloquy,  as 
he  followed  the  viscount  at  a  distance  which  pre- 
cluded his  being  observed. 

The  morning  sitting-room  at  Ashton  Grove  looked 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  in  at  the  open  window,  which  was 
down  to  the  ground,  when  the  sight  of  a  female  seat- 
ed before  a  work-table  at  the  other  window,  and  at 
such  an  angle  that  he  could  mark  her  every  move- 
ment without  being  himself  observed*  arrested  his 
purpose. 

Cecil  Clare  had  not  gone  to  grace  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
triumph.  There  she  was  alone  in  the  sitting-room 
just  where  Flinter  had  left  her  a  short  time  before — 
and  his  heart  beat  wildly  at  the  sight.  She  was  look- 
ing thin  and  wretched — much  altered  since  he  had 
last  beheld  her,  now  some  weeks,  except  at  church, 
where  her  veil  was  always  down  and  her  face  averted. 
There  was  not  a  tint  of  the  rose  on  her  hollow 
eheek ;  and  her  large  dark  eyes  were  dim  and  heavy; 
her  lips — those  lips  round  which  had  formerly  played 
such  witching  smiles — were  then  white  and  com- 
pressed, as  if  to  bar  the  involuntary  utterance  of 
complaint.  Her'a  was  a  look  of  sorrow  not  of  tri- 
umph ;  Fleetwood's  victory  was  no  source  of  joy  to 
her. 

She  would  have  preferred  remaining  in  her  own 
room,  feeling  ill-fitted  for  society;  but  some  house- 
hold arrangements  of  Mrs.  Ashton 's,%  touching  the 
change  of  curtains  and  chair-covers,  had  driven  her 
from  its  seclusion ;  a  circumstance  the  less  regretted 
as  she  knew  that  Edward  and  Emma  would  not  re- 
turn for  some  time,  probably  not  till  dinner ;  and  she 
had  given  strict  orders  that  no  visitors  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted should  any  call,  which  was  not  probable  on 
the  day  of  chairing. 

It  was  this  certainty  of  being  alone,  and  free  from 
all  chance  of  interruption  that  had  caused  the  look  of 
suffering,  which  had  so  struck  and  pained  Fitz  El- 
wyn. 

Believing  herself  safe  from  all  observation,  she  had 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  past  and  pre- 
sent till  those  thoughts  had  eharactered  her  features 
with  a  touching  sadness,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
bitter  pangs  she  had  so  struggled  to  conceal.  Mrs. 
Ashton,  who  appeared  to  think  with  Watts,  (and  I  at 
least  will  not  pronounce  her  judgment  wrong,) 

"  That  Satan  still  for  idle  hands 
Will  find  some  work  to  do," 

was  fond  of  taxing  Cecil's  good  nature  in  repairing 
bracelets,  collars,  screens,  etc. ;  and  had  this  morning 
given  her  a  necklace  with  the  entreaty  that  she  would 
set  it  to  rights  for  her. 
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There  lay  the  necklsce  on  the.  table  before  her  un- 
touched, unthought  of,  till  the  mind,  shrinking  from 
the  torrent  of  painful  recollections  that  came  rushing 
over  it,  turned  for  relief  to  outward  objects  and  me- 
chanical occupations.  Breaking  off  the  painful  train 
of  thought  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  began  threading  her 
needle  with  a  hurried  motion,  and  trembling  hand, 
that  showed  how  disturbing  had  been  her  reverie; 
thin  taking  up  her  necklace,  she  set  herself  resolute- 
ly to  repair  it,  determined  to  think  no  more.  Alas ! 
for  the  determinations  of  a  maiden  in  love. 

Some  beads  were  required  to  complete  her  work, 
and  to  procure  these  she  opened  a  small  jewel  box 
that  stood  before  her.  The  beads  she  sought  were 
not  at  the  top.  She  raised  the  tray  to  look  beneath, 
and  all  her  resolutions  not  to  think  were  broken  on 
the  instant.  There  lay  the  bracelet  woo  at  the 
archery ;  and  beside  it,  on  a  thick  bed  of  wool,  a  ring 
with  two  doves  made  of  spun  glass,  one  of  those  pretty 
trifles  that  are  given  to,  or  bought  by  the  company 
lured  by  puffs  or  entreaties  to  go  and  admire  the 
skill  of  the  spinner,  and  the  ductility  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

It  would  have  been  held  frail  and  worthless  in  the 
eyes  of  many  ;  but  what  value  cannot  feelmg  confer 
on  the  meanest  trifle  !  there  was  a  period  when  Cecil 
would  not  have  exchanged  that  brittle,  worthless  cir- 
clet of  glass  for  the  jeweled  stomacher  of  Princess 
Esterhazy ,  and  the  diadems  of  all  the  reigning  queens, 
and  the  sultan's  harem  besides :  but  time  had  brought 
some  change  to  her  feelings,  and  the  first  glance 
caught  of  that  valueless  bauble  caused  a  shock  and  a 
shudder.  Then  she  turned  to  the  bracelet  which  she 
took  from  its'  resting  place  and  held  before  her, 
gazing  on  it  for  some  minutes  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
gaze,  the  contraction  on  her  lofty  brow  growing 
deeper  and  deeper,  the  colour  of  her  colourless  lip 
more  marked  and  scornful.  Tears,  'arge  glistening 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  continued  to  gaze; 
and  there  they  stood,  restrained  from  falling  by 
maidenly  pride ; — not  one  rolled  down  her  cheek — 
not  one  fell  on  the  bracelet  in  her  hand. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  clear  her  sight— she  would 
not  admit  even  to  herself  that  her  sight  was  dimmed ; 
so  on  she  gazed  through  her  blinding  tears,  thinking 
and  feeling  more  than  seeing.  She  needed  not  sight 
—every  cameo  on  that  hateful  bauble  was  too  deeply 
engraven  on  her  mind  by  painful  recollections  ever  to  . 
be  forgotten. 

At  length  her  eyes  rested  more  needfully  on  one ; 
— it  was  a  beautiful  Ariadne ;  she  who  had  loved  so 
truly fand  followed  nim  she  loved  from  her  father's 
land — her  father's  home— willing  to  have  no  country 
and  no  home  but  his,  whom  she  had  loved  and  saved. 
Yet  she,  the  trusting,  the  devoted  had  been  left  de- 
solate !  with  nothing  to  assuage  her  woe  but  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  sea  that  bore  her  faithless  lover  far 
away.  It  was  a  lovely  face,  and  the  artist  with  ad- 
mirable skill 'had  blended  in  its  expression  the  hopes 
of  the  still  trusting,  loving  heart,  with  the  awakened 
feeling  of  doubt— -the  growing  conviction  of  her  de- 
sertion. 

At  first  the  features  of  the  gazer  told  only  of  sor- 
row—hopeless, yet  tpatient  sorrow,  but  gradually 
there  gathered  a  sterner  expression,  as  she  thought 
whose  hand  should  have  clasped  that  bracelet  on  her 
arm  ;  and  then  the  indignant  blood  rushed  up  to  her 
temples,  and  she  flung  the  hateful  bauble  on  the  floor 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion,  her  lips  wreathing  into 
a  scornful  smile  as  it  fell  at  her  feet. 

"  There  lies  one  token  of  fajse  vows— another  shall 
soon  lie  beside  thee,"  she  exclaimed. 

Her  hand  grasped  the  rin$  of  brittle  glass,  with 
desperate  energy  she  raised  it  on  high — an  instant 
more  and  it  would  hare  been  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  broken  to  atoms ;  bnt  the  doves  caught  her  at- 
tention, and  all  her  pride  passed  away  at  the  sight. 
She  saw  before  her,  in  her  fancy,  nim  who  had 
placed  it  on  her  finger— she  felt  his  touch — she  heard 
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his  silver  tones.  Cecil  vu  again  the  losing,  trusting* 
girl — such  was  the  might  of  memory ;  and  the  ring, 
instead  of  being  cast  on  the  earth  in  scorn,  was 
pressed  to  her  lips,  as  she  murmured  in  strong  emo- 
tion:— 

"He  is  false  who  gave  thee,  hut  I  cannot  trample 
on  his  gift." 

"Not  false,  dear  Cecil!  but  time  and  devoted, as 
erer !— Who  could  have  made  you  think  roe  false  ?" 
cried  the  agitated  Fitz  Elwvn,  springing  forwards  at 
her  words,  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  every 
feature  glowing  with  love  and  hope. 

A  faint  scream  of  mingled  joy  and  surprise  burst 
from  the  startled  Cecil,  as  their  eyes  met.  Then 
she  thought  of  her  woman's  dignity,  and  tried  to  rise 
and  withdraw  her  hand  from  his  grasp— to  bid  him 
depart;  hut  the  passionate  pleadings  of  affection  were 
not  to  be  unheard  unmoved  by  one  who  had  pledged 
to  him  her  maiden  truth ;  her  hands  unconsciously 
lingered  in  his,  as  with  crimson  blushfes  and  down- 
cast eyes  she  listened  to  his  vows  of  never-cliAJiging 
regard. 

M  And  now,  dear  Cecil,  that  T  have  again  told  my 
love,  will  you  not  bless  me  with  a  hope  of  a  return  p 
Will  you  not  say  at  least,  that  you  regret  the  harsh 
—the  cruel  letter  that  drove  me  to  despair?" 

"Letter!  1  wrote  no  letter,"  said  Cecil,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Not  with  your  own  hand ;  but  then  you  sanctioned 
what  your  father  wrote." 

**  What  can  you  mean  ?  I  know  of  no  letter  from 
my  father,  and  therefore  could  have  sanctioned 
none." 

"  Might  I  believe  this,  Cecil,  how  happy  would  it 
make  me ;  but  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  your  father's 
writing.  1  know  it,  alas !  too  well ;  and  his  subse- 
quent manner  confirmed  the  impression  conveyed  by 
his  words." 

"There  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  this," 
said  Cecil,  for  one  moment  raising  her  eyes  to  bis. 
"  When  we  parted  at  the  glass  spinner's  rooms  your 
last  words  were — " 

«*  But  not  my  first,  sweet  Cecil ;  they  did  not  offend 
you — vou  did  not  think  them  too  presumptuous  at  the 
time/  said  Fitz  Elwvn,  interrupting  her. 

"  We  will  speak  of  your  last  words  first,"  replied 
Cecil,  softly,  looking  down  with  a  deeper  blush.  "  You 
said  wc  should  meet  again  at  Mrs.  Pendril's  fete — 
vet  you  were  not  there ;  but  was  seen  driving  a  young 
lady  in  your  stanhope,  on  the  Everton  road,  0\us 
proving  tliat  no  military  duty  detained  you  from 
keeping  your  word."  *  _ 

"  The  married  daughter  cf  my  father's  oldest  friend 
1  to  whom  he  is  sohighlv  indebted.  I  hoped  my  letter 
mentioning  the  unlocked  for  arrival  of  himself  and 
family,  and  containing  an  open  declaration  of  my 
love,"with  a  lover's  passionate  pleading  for  a  return, 
would  have  satisfied  you  of  my  desire  to  keep  the  en- 
gagement, though  it  could  not  console  me  for  being 
compelled  to  break  it.  Was  it  pique  then  that  dic- 
tated your  answer  ?  Could  you  believe  me  cold  or 
fickle  after  my  declaration  at  the  glass  spinner's, 
when,  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party  being 
fully  occupied,  I  found  a  moment  to  reveal  mv 
hopes?"  * 

"  I  never  received  that  letter." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  my  servant  gave  it  to  the  butler." 

"Tt  was  never  delivered  to  me.  And  yet  )ou  say 
you  had  an  answer." 

"Yes,  from  your  father,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  your  desire ;  taxing  me  with  presumption  in  seek- 
ing'your  hand,  and  assuring  me  that  he  and  you  had 
higher  views  than  a  mere  Captain  of  Dragoons." 

"I  knew  nothing  of  this ;  and  you  should  not  have 
imagined  that  I  could  sanction  such  a  letter,"  replied 
Cecil,  proudly,  hurt  .at  his  readiness  to  believe  her 
capable  of  mercenary  or  ambitious  projects. 

"  Do  not  blame  me  for  this,  dear  Cecil.  If  you 
could  tell  the  agony  that  letter  caused,  you  would  pky 


not  condemn  me.  When  my  anger  had  somevh  t 
subsided,  for  anger  roiugied  with  my  grief,  my  pr*1» 
gave  place  to  love*,  and  I  resolved  to  befieie  that 
your  wishes  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  writer  of 
that  insulting  letter.  I  wrote  to  you  again,  and  to 
make  sure,  ray  servant  delivered  this  second  letter 
into  the  hands  of  your  own  maid ;  hut  the  ensuing  «!«■ 
it  was  returned  in  an  envelope,  containing  a  few  \'vu> 
from  Mr.  Clare,  stating  thai  your  resolution  remains  I 
unaltered ;  and  that  you  must  now  decline  all  farther 
acquaintance  as  well' as  correspondence.  The  terra* 
of  rejection  were  too  galling  to  allow  of  my  raakit>£ 
any  further  attempt  to  move  you ;  and  as  I  met  jnu 
no  where  during  the  few  days  that  my  regiment  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had*  no  means  of  con- 
trasting your  manner  with  your  words." 

"  Neither  of  your  letters  reached  me,  and  their 
answers  were  returned  without  my  knowledge ;  bet 
I  can  now  understand  the  then  unintelligible  self-re- 
proaches of  Taylor,  when  during  her  illness  I  took 
the  nurse's  place  for  a  time  by  her  bed-side.  S!i- 
muttered  something  which  1  could  not  distinctly 
catch,  about  a  letter  withheld  and  secrecy ;  but  I 
thought  her  still  delirious.  I  remember  also  ha\  in^ 
a  slight  cold  at  the  time,  and  being  in  consequent 
forbidden  by  my  father  to  leave  the  house,  who  even 
talked  of  change  of  air.  When  I  again  went  out  you 
were  gone  to  the  south  with  your  troop." 

"  Then  you  acquit  me  of  all  blame,  dear  Cecil." 

"I  blame  myself  for  blaming  you,"  replied  the 
blushing  girl  with  a  frankness  that  made  her  still 
dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  ardent  lover,  who  was  there- 
by encouraged  to  a  greater  boldness. 

«*  May  I  not  hope,  then,  Cecil,  dearest,  best,  that 
had  those  letters  reached  you  the  answer  would  have 
been  different  ?  Do  not  say,  no,"  he  pleadtd,  seei*£ 
that  she  hesitated.  "My  happiness  hangs  on.}  on- 
wards." 

"I  will  not  say — no,"  she  added  softly,  trembling; 
and  looking  down. 

"  Bless  you !  my  Cecil,  for  this  noble  candour,'*" 
exclaimed  the  enraptured  Fitz  Elwyn.  **No  one 
shall  part  us  now.  Who  was  the  cruel  foe  who  part- 
ed us  l>cfore  ?    I  have  cause  to  hater—" 

B  No,  no ;  do  not  hate  him,"  cried  Cecil  earncstlr, 
her  blushes  gone  and  her  cheek  turning  to  a  dcadl* 
white.  "  It  must  have  been  my  father — it  could  ha*e 
been  no  other;  my  mother  esteemed  you  highly.— 
Satisfied  with  the"  many  proofs  of  my* dear  father's 
fond  affection,  I  never  suspected  what  I  have  sh.ee 
learnt  from  the  malicious  remarks  of  strangers,  tint 
he  sought  a  splendid  alliance  for  his  child ;  I  onS 
thought  he  Sought  my  happiness.  Alas  !  Alas  !  ho* 
little  did  he  think  that  she  whom  he  desired  *1h«j1<1 
wear  a  coronet,  would  in  so  short  a  space  become  ar. 
orphan  and  a  beggar :  houseless— friendless !  He  is 
gone  now,  oh  !  let  me  love  him  still!" 

"  I  will  not  hate  him  for  your  sake,'  sweet  love,  b»t 
judge  him  kindly.  Let  us  talk  of  other  things."  *».<l 
Fitz  Elwyn  soothingly,  respecting  a  daughter \  fil- 
ings, and'anxious  to  spare  her  all  painful  emotion.  ••  I 
must  have  more  explanations,  and  more  confession*, 
he  added  gaily,  "  why  did  you  meet  me  as  a  stranger 
at  Alum  Bay*  since  those  letters  did  not  speak  iocr 
sentiments  ?" 

*  Nay,  my  lord,  that  was  your  choice  not  mine; 
and  I  can  cull  Sir  Thomas  W: illcrtou  to  bear  witness 
against  you.  You  refused  to  introduce  him  to  u>e 
on  the  plea  of  non-acquamtance.  Do  not  deny  it  ?— 
I  overheard  him  say  so,"  answered  Cecil,  controlUr^ 
her  emotion  and  endeavouring  to  reply  with  a  gaiety 
equal  to  his  own. 

"  That  was  Willerton's  mistake ;  bo  merely  infer- 
red that  wc  were  strangers,  from  my  declining  to  in- 
troduce him,  pettishly,  I  admit;  for  his  light,  joyou* 
mood  jarred  on  my  deeper  feelings.  I  had  those'  let- 
ters declining  all  further  acquaintance  to  exetue  r*e ; 
but  one  word  from  you  would  have  brought  me  to 
your  feet  again." 
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"  That  word,  suffer  what  I  would,  should  never 
have  been  spoken.  tUd  not  your  sudden  appearance 
and  abrupt  declaration  of  unchanged  regard  surprised 
me  into  a  confession,  my  long  hidden  secret  would 
have  remained  unknown  ;  and  .my  manner  continued 
cold  and  formal.  I  was  the  reputea"  heiress  of  thou- 
sands—some thought  of  millions,  when  you  first 
wooed ;  but  when  we  met  at  Alum  Bay  you  were 
rich  and  1  a  beggar  ;  you  the  son  of  an  earl  and  1  but 
the  daughter  ofa  ruined  merchant;  and  I  had  lately 
learnt  from  the  Fords  how  the  world  looked  upon 
me.  ■  Was  it  for  me  to  dispute  your  assertion  that 
we  were  strangers,  to  remind  you  by  look  or  word 
of  a  time  when  you  had  sought  to  be  more  even  than 
a  friend  ?  Besides,  before  quitting  Ashton  Grove  1 
was  assured  of  your  engagement  to  another,  your 
equal  in  rank  and  fortune.  You  were  not  as  you  had 
promised  at  Mrs.  Pendril'8  fete— jyou  left  the  coun- 
try without  any  explanation.  What  could  1  suppose, 
but  that  some  rumour  of  my  father's  misfortunes  had 
reached  you  ere  they  were  known  to  himself,  and 
that  you  had  transferred  your  attentions  to  one  who 
Stood  high  in  the  world's  estimation  ?" 

"  And  did  you— could  you  believe  this  ?"  asked 
JFitz  Elwyn  reproachfully. 

•'  I  tried  to  believe  it,"  replied  Cecil  looking  down. 

"But  you  could  not  succeed, Cecil  ?  Shy  this — 
say  that,  in  spite  of  ray  fancied  estrangement  and 
falsehood— my  selfish  cruel  coldness,  for  such  it  must 
have  seemed,  you  loved  me  still.  Will  you  not  say 
this,  love?"  H 

Cecil  was  silent,  but  she  did  not  chide  him,  when 
he  interpreted  that  silence  as  he  wished,  and  thanked 
her  accordingly.  , 

"  Willerton  has  been  the  unconscious  cause  of  mise* 
ry  to  both,"  he  continued.  "  That  very  evening  he 
declared  his  happiness  to  be  so  eotirely  dependent  on 
winning  your  hand,  that  though  rather  incredulous  as 
to  the  endurance  of  such  a  sudden  passion,  1  was 
checked  in  my  intentions  of  au  explanation ;  and 
your  manner  towards  him  confirmed  me  in  my  silence 
and  reserve.  To  save  myself  from  the  pan^s  of  jea- 
lousy, and  the  temptation  to  supplant  my  friend,  I 
shunned  your  society  as  much  as  possible,  arid  till 
yesterday  believed  you  to  be  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment, whilst  he  still  imagines  me  prepossessed  against 
you  from  the  general  coldness  of  my  demeanour.  I 
now  find  that  you  uniformly  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  any  feeling  warmer  than  friendship.  I  have 
been  miserable,  when  1  might  have  been  happy,  and 
will  not  assert  that  pride  may  not  have  ruled  -me  as 
much  as  reason.  We  have  been  playing  at  cross 
]iuri>oses,  when  one  word,  one  look,  might  have  set 
us  straight.  And  this  bracelet  too,"  he  continued, 
taking  it  from  the  ground.  "  You  mu>t  have  seen  my 
eagerness  to  win  the  prize,  jealous  that  any  other 
should  clasp  it  on  your  arm  *,  and  yet  you  permitted 
another  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  it 
on  you,  which  1  had  so  earnestly  sought." 

**I  understood  from  Sir  Thomas  Willerton  that  it 
was  on  Lady  Barbara's  arm  you  desired  to  elasp  the 
bracelet,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  dispute  your  wishes 
on  that  point"  > 

"Another  misconception  of  WillerVon's.  I  only 
submitted  reluctantly  to  the  transfer  to  gratifv  him"; 
and  according  to  his  statement-— you.  Lady  Barbara 
Hetherton  neither  is,  nor  ever  luis  been  more  to  me 
than  a  handsome  woman  of  fashion  ;  pleasant  enough 
for  an  hour,  but  not  one  with  whom  1  would  pass  my 
life,  liobbed  before  of  my  privilege— I  claim  it  now. 
Kay,  sweet  one,  you  shall  not  deny  me,"  he  added 
with  a  lover's  playful  peremptoriness,  retaining  the 
trembling  hand  tilt  the  bracelet  was  clasped  above  it. 
**  And  this  ring  too— you  must  let  me  replace  it  there 
where  1  fitted  it  so  many  months  ago ;  and  you  must 
not  move  it  either,  my  own  Cecil,  let  what  wilt  come 
to  pass,  till  I  redeem  it  with  the  magic  golden  circlet 
that  makes  you  mine  forever.  Promise  me  this, 
love  $  nay,  do  not  look  so  doubtingly  j  promise  me 


this,  and  I  will-be  the  most  patient  and  submissive  of 
biers." 

"  Who  will  stand  surety  for  your  patience  and  sub- 
mission ?"  said  the  blushing  Cecil,  with  one  of  the 
bright  smiles  of  her  brighter  days.  Then  the  smile 
suddenly  pasted, and  she  added  in  a  doubtful  tone; 
"  but  Lord  Ltndmoor  and  the  eouiitesa — what  will 
they  aiy  ?  1  am  poor  now,  and  1  have  heard  that 
they  wish  you  to  wed  another — towed  with  wealth." 

>itz  Elwyn  started,  and  a  cloud  overshadowed,  his 
radiant  hopes.  Her  won  Is  recalled  him  from  the 
blissful  present  to  the  forbidding  past — the  doubtful 
future.  Not  four  and  twenty-hours  since  bis  mother 
had  declared  that  nothing  would  induce  the  earl'  to 
consent  to  his  union  with  the  proud  merchant's  * 
prouder  daughter:  and  he  had"  assured  the  countess 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to,  make  a  second  of- 
fer—yet now  he  was  the  accepted  lover  of  Cecil 
Clare.  What  would  his  father  say?— what  would 
his  mother  think  ?  He  should  have  thought  of  tlus 
before. 

Cecil  marked  his  sudden  change,  and  her  own  man- 
ner changed  as  suddenly.  Her  glowing  blushes  died 
away,  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his.  Her 
voice  was  low  but  steady  ;  and  not  the  voice  of  one 
who  did  not  feel,  but  of  one  who  could,  and  would 
com  maud  her  feelings. 

"  Do  not  attempt  in  fancied  kindness  to  deceive  roe 
— do  not  attempt  to  deceive  yourself:  I  see  by  your 
manner  that  my  doubts — my  fears  if  you  will — are 
not  misplaced.  Hurried  away  by  a  sudden  impulse 
you  have  acted  imprudently,  but  yet  there  is  time  to 
repair  that  imprudence.  You  ait;  an  only  child,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  cross  the  wishes  of  such  affec- 
tionate parents.  Forget  all  that  has  passed,  and  for 
the  future  think  of  me  only  as  a  friend.  Beggar  as 
I  am,  I  was  to  blame  in  permitting  you  to  indulge  in 
other  hopes.  I  give  )ou  back  your  vows,  and  with 
them  my  most  earnest  prayci-s  for  your  future  hap- 
piness." 

**  No,  Cecil,  no  ;  you  cannot  give  them  back  if  Vou 
would ;  they  are  registered  in  heaven.  This  Is  a 
mo*t  cruel  generosity,"  exclaimed  Fitz  Elwyn  pas- 
sionately, recovering  from  his  momentary  gloom. 
"  Do  you  not  love  me,  Cecil  ?"  he  inquired 'reproach- 
fully. 

"  I  seek  your  happiness,  and  that — " 

"Can  only  be  secured  by  a  union  with  you,"  he 
added,  closing  the  sentence.  "Dismiss  these  doubts, 
dear  love  ;  blessed  with  your  affection  all  other  ob- 
stacles would  soou  be  overcome.  I  will  not  say  that 
at  the  present  moment  my  parents  would  select  you 
fron All  the  world  to  become  my  bride,  for  they  he- 
lieve  you  acquiesced  in  those  hateful  letters,  but  when 
they  na%'c  heard  my  explanations  they  will  receive 
you  gladly.  Do  not  doubt  me,"  he  added,  seeing 
that  she  still  looked  mistrustful ;  and  so  powerfully 
did  he  plead  for  belief  that  Cecil  no  longer  feared, 
but  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  all  a  lover's  hopes. 

He  would  speak  to  his  parents  that  night,  and  they 
should  come  on  the  morrow  to  give  their  sanction  to 
his  claims.  He  saw — he  would  see  nothing  that  should 
cloud  their  felicity. 

"  Umph  !  It  is  all  right,  as  I  thought  it  would  be," 
muttered  Flinter  to  himself  with  a  triumphant  chuc- 
kle, as  peeping. cautiously  into  the  sitting-room,  un- 
observed by  its  inmates,  he  saw  Lord  Fitz  Elwvu 
seated  beside  Cecil  Clare,  looking  on  her  ouly  as  lo- 
vers look  when  vowing  undying  affection  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  "  Yes,  yes :  there  will  be  a  third  wed- 
ding: and  it  is  I,  old,  stupid,  churlish  Thomas  Flin- 
ter who  have  brought'  it  about,  and  missus  have  not 
an  inkling  of  the  matter,  though  she  purtends  to 
know  every  tiling ;"  and  again  the  honest  bailiff  chuc- 
kled more  triumphantly  than  before,  missus's  not 
having  an  inkling  of  the  matter,  teeming  the  most 
glorious  part  of  the  victory. 

The  lovers  did  not  separate  till  startled  by  the  dress- 
ing bell. 
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"  What  is  this  ?"  asked  Edward,  on  returning  from 
his  visit  with  Emimt,  taking  up  Willerton's  packet 
from  the  carpet,  where  Fits  Elwvn  had  unconscious- 
ly let  it  fall,  and  thoughtlessly  allowed  it  to  remain. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Cecil  briefly. 

"Who  could  have  brought  it  ?"  inquired  Emma, 
tearing  open  the  cover,  so  as  not  todettroy  one  single 
letter  of  the  baronet's  tracing. 

"Perhaps  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn,"  said  Cecil  in,  a  very 
low  voice,  looking  most  pertinaciously  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  I  think  he  might  have  placed  it  on  the  table,  in* 
stead  of  throwing  it  on  the  floor,"  remarked  Emma 
pettishly,  indignant  at  such  treatment  of  a  parcel 
from  her  lover,     . 

"  I  suspect  he  wasMiinking  of  something  far  more 
important  in  his  eyes,"  observed  Edward  archly,  for 
-a  fellow  feeling  not  only  makes  us"  wondrous  kind," 
but  wondrous  knowing  too.  "  I  do  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions, Cecil,  though  1  am  quite  in  the  dark ;  uor  will, 
I  give  a  hint  to  others ;  but  this  I  will  s«y,  that  I 
know  not  Fitz  Eiwyn's  equal  nor  any  woman  more 
worthy  of  him  than  yourself." 

"  Why  what  is  all  this  about?"  asked  Emma  in 
amazement,  having  shared  in  the  baronet's  belief  of  a 
mutual  dislike  between  the  viscount  and  her  friend. 

"  Yon  are  a  simpleton,  Emma.  Do  you  suppose 
that  no  one  can  have  a  lover  but  yourself-?"  observed 
her  laughing  brother. 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  know  better  than  that  from  Helen 
■Wilder,"  replied  his  sister  with  a  mischievous  look, 
which  silenced  his  raillery.    "  But  you  Cecil — " 

"  Am  as  happy  as  yourself,  dear  Emma:  so  come 
and  dress,"  said  Cecil,  placing  her  aim  affectionately 
within  hers,  and  carrying  her  off. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*  From  Lord  Li  nd  moor,  sir ;  no  answer,"  said  the 
servant  on  the  following  morning  presenting  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Ash  ton,  who,  alter  ascertaining  that  it  con- 
tained an  enclosure  with  a  few  lines  in  the  envelope, 
laid  it  quietly  beside  him  on  the  breakfast  table. 

'*  A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Li  nd  moor  so  early  in 
the  morning  !  Dear  me,  what  can  it  be  about  ?  Do 
pray  open  it,",  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton  in  a  prodigious 
Fuse. 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time,  when  I  have  finish- 
ed my  breakfast,"  replied  her  husband  with  most 
provoking  patience. 

"  That  is  just  like  you,  Mr.  Ashton  j  you  never 
will  do  anything  at  once ;  always  for  waiting.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  were  of  great  importance.  Oh,  Ce- 
cil !  what  are  you  at  r**  screamed  Mrs.  Ashton,  in- 
terrupted in  her  conjugal  lecture  by  the  strange 
proceedings  of  her  guest.  "  I  handed  my  cup  for  a 
little  more  cream  ;  and  you  have  poured  in  half  the, 
contents  of  the  mustard  pot." 

"  Have  I  ?'"  stammered  poor  Cecil. 

The  discordant  scream — the  ludicrous  dismay  of 
Mrs.  Ashton— and  "the  simple  reply  of  the  confused 
o6lprit,  were  iiTesistible.  Charles  wa's  in  fits  of 
latighti  r— all  Ed  ward  'sand  Emma's  svmpatby  for  the 
delinquent  oould  not  entirely  check  tlieir  mirth  ;  and 
even  quiet  Mr.  Ashton  was  surprised  into  a  sly  smile. 
Robert  alone  sat  silent  and  grave, 'whilst  a  fieart 
frown  was  gathering  on  his  brow.  Cecil  felt  that  his 
eye  was  on  her,  and  ventured  one  hasty  look,  a  look 
bespeaking  Iub  sympathy  for  her,  and  speaking  her's 
for  him. 

She  had  wished  him  to  know  of  her  late  explana- 
tion with  the  vistount  from  herself;  hut  this,  his  late 
return  the  night  before,  and  tardy  rising  had  pre- 


vented. She  saw  that  he  guessed  the  troth,  and  was 
deeply  pained.  And  what  was  the  truth  ?  A  letter 
with  an  enclosure  to  Mr.  Ashton  from  the  Earl  of 
Li  nd  moor,  instead  of  a  note  or  vh.it  to  herself  from 
Lord  Fitz  Elwvn,  as  he  had  promised.  What  was 
she  to  think  ?  '  What  might  she  not  have  to  fear  > 

"You  are  in  love,  Cecil.  I  am  sure  you  are  in 
love,"  oried  Charles,  relapsing  into  a  second  fit  of 
merriment 

"Ah  !  I  dare  say  that  is  it,"  observed  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton, her  thoughts  again  recurring  to  Mn  Fleetwood, 
since  the  baronet  was  to  have  Emma.  "  Oar  new- 
member  looked  uncommonly  welt  yesterday,  1  can 
tell  you ;  and  bowed  and  spoke  moat  gracefully, 
though  he  was  dreadfully  disappointed  at  your  ab- 
sence. But  how  woefully  pale  you  are  looking;  and 
just  now  you  were  as  red  as  a  tiger-flower.  Never 
mind  about  my  tea,  ray  dear,  Km  ma  baa  set  it  all  to 
rights  again  ;  and  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  tr» 
vex  you.  But  you  are  taking  no  breakfast ;  and  your 
hand  is  shaking  like  an  old  man's  of  seventy.  You 
are  sadly  nervous,  1  most  take  you  in  charge  again. 
This  election  has  kept  me  in  such  a  bustle  that  I 
have  not  had  time  to  think  of  any  thing;.  And  bless 
me  Robert,  you  look  as  white  as  Cecil,  and  eat  no 
more.     What  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?" 

"  If  you  had  had  such  hard  work  during  the  elec- 
tion, and  been  up  as  late  last  night  as  I  was,  you 
would  look  pale  too,  my  dear  mother,  and  as  for  Ce- 
cil, depend  upon  it  she  has  taken  too  many  of  your 
drops.  I  have  no  opinion  of  tlieir  efficacy";  and  al- 
ways said  you  would  dose  her  to  death." 

"They  are  excellent  drops.  They  cured  Richard 
Sims,  and  Bett}  Prosser,  after  they  had  been  given 
over  by. the  doctor ;  but  you  never  will  hear  reason, 
Robert.  These  dmps — "  and  on  went  Mrs.  Ashton 
lauding  her  favourite  specific  as  her  son  had  expect- 
ed, thus  saving  him  and  Cecil  from  further  observa- 
tion. 

"  I  must  claim  your  assistance  Cecil,  to  solve  a  dif- 
ficult passage  in  Dante,"  said  Mr.  Asbton,  rising  to 
leave  the  breakfast  table  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
panegyric  on  the  drops. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Cecil  following  her 
host  into  his  study  with  faltering  steps. 

"  Take  a  scat,  Cecil ;  for  in  spite  of  the  drops  yon 
are  not  very  strong,"  said  Mr.  Ashton  with  a  kindly 
smile,  placing  her  in  his  own  arm  chair. 

"  I  dare  say  you  guess  my  purpose  in  bringing  yoa 
into  ray  study .  Here  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Lmdmoor, 
which  he  requests  roe  to  deliver  to  you,  adding  that 
he  has  no  doubt  you  will  inform  me  of  its  purport. 
You  can  read  it  whilst  I  arrange  these  books,"  he 
continued  turning  away  as  he  concluded  that  she 
might  feel  herselt  free  from  observation,  some  hints 
(during  a  morning  stroll  from  Flinter)  who  could  not 
retain  his  triurapn  at  the  success  of  his  plot,  and  in 
the  depth  of  his  penetration,  having  placed  him  a* 
courartf  dujour. 

A  deep  sigh  from  Cecil  as  she  concluded  the  peru- 
sal of  the  letter  recalled  him  to  her  side. 

*  I  fear  the  contents  are  not  what  you  hoped,"  he 
remarked  wijh  a  father's  feeling,  as  he  gaaed  on  her 
pallid  features,  and  the.  convulsive  working  of  her  lips. 
"  1  would  not  force  myself  on  your  confidence,  my 
dear  Cecil,  but  your  poor  mother  bequeathed  yon  to 
my  care  ;  and  I  think  you  do  not  doubt  my  wish  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  a  guardian." 

"  I  have  already  received  more  kindness  from  you 
and  yours,  Mr'  Ashton,  than  I  can  ever  repay,  and 
have  no  desire  for  concealment,"  answered  'Cecil, 
placing  the  letter  in  his  hands. 

Its  contents  explained  her  emotion ;  the  earl  de- 
clined the  connection  for  his  son,  on  the  plea  of  her 
poverty,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Ashtons  during  the 
election.  The.  politeness  of  the  terms  in  which  this 
rejection  was  conveved,  left  no  room  for  offence ;  and 
the  decided  tone  of  that  rejection  left,  no  hope  of  a 
future  change. 
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A  title  he  mid  required  wealth  for  its  support, 
which  his  son  had  not,  and  therefore  muit  seek,  and 
the  determined  part  taken  by  the  Ash  tons  against 
that  son  at  the  election,  roust  make  a  marriage  with 
one  so  closely  connected  with  there  a  source  of  con- 
stant embarrassment  She  had  his  best  wishes  for 
her  future  happiness. 

"  He  was  too  sanguine  yesterday,  and  I  should 
have  known  it.  To-day  he  acquiesces  in  his  father's 
derision,  as  his  silence  proves,"  was  the  thought  of 
the  half  fainting  Cecil. 

She  looked  on  the  ring  with  its  twining  doves,  ami 
remembered  his*  vows  of  unchanging  regard  r— his 
protestations  that  nothing  should  prevent  their  union. 
Had  he  so  soon  forgotten  those  vows  ?  Was  his  duty 
as  a  son  to  render  void  so  immediately  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  lover  ?  Scarcely  twelve'  hours  passed, 
and  cooled  so  soon  ?  Had  she  been  only  cheated  into 
happiness  for  a  while  to  be  thrown  back  into  a  deeper 
woe?  Was  he  fickle  and  false?  No,  no;  shame 
upon  her  for  the  suspicion  1  Perhaps  he  was  plead- 
ing even  now — at  least  he  would  call  or  send.  But 
had  he  loved  as  the  believed,  would  he  not  have  call- 
ed or  sent  before,  to  soften  the  earl's  refusal  ? 

"  Rely  on  me,  dear  Cecil ;  believe  that  I  will  do 
all  that  a  father  should  do,"  said  Mr.  Ash  ton,  sitting 
down  beside  her,  and  taking  her  cold  hand  in  his. 

*'  I  cannot— do  not  doubt  your  kindness,"  answer- 
ed Cecil,  starting  at  the  voice,  soothing  and  pitying  as 
it  was,  which  had  thus  disturbed  her  train  of  painful 
thought. 

"  But  you  roust  tell  me  all,  my  child  ;  or  I  cannot 
judge  how  best  to  act." 

Tell  him  all !  Poor  Cecil  shuddered  at  the  bare 
idea.  How  should  she  tell  the  anient  vows  of  former 
times,  so  strongly  contrasted  by  the  apparent  coolness 
of  to-day  ? 

The  entrance  of  Emma  procluded  reply. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  dear  Cecil ;  and  I  think 
it  brings  good  news,"  whispered  the  affectionate  girl, 
as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  the  cold,  white  brow  of  her 
friend. 

Cecil's  glance  of  joy,  as  she  recognised  Fitx  Elwyn's ' 
writing, amply  repaid  her.     But  that  gleam  of  joy  was  j 
succeeded  by  a  pang  of  disappointment.     Why  had 
he  not  come  himself  ?    Her  doom  would  have  been 
lightened  if  learnt  from  him.  I 

She  tore  open  the  note  with  trembling  hands,  and  j 
her  eyes  ran  hastily  over  the  contents.  A  bright ; 
glow  came  on  her  cheek  as  she  read  it  over  again  ; j 
a  second  perusal  being  still  more  satisfactory  than  a  ' 
first.  x  ' 

It  was  dated  the  previous  evening,  and  ought  to 
have  reached  her  long  before  the  letter  of  the  earl ;  < 
bot  had  been  Iving  forgotten  many  hours  in  the  waist- 1 
coat  pocket  of  the  foot-boy.  | 

"  He  is  not  changed  !  we  shall  yet  be  happy !" . 
thought  Cecil,  as  she  turned  with  glistening  eyes  to 
Mr.  Ashton,  in  the  first  impulse  of  her.  joy  holding  ' 
out  the  letter,  then  withdrawing  it  with*  a  deeper  j 
^ blush,  vet  finally  leaving  it  in  his  hands  as  a  justifica-  j 
**tiott  of  his  lordship  and  herself;  but  keeping  her 
eyes  upon  aim  the  while  he  read  it,  and  reclaiming 
it  the  moment  he  had  concluded  its  perusal,  though 
sadly  confused  by  his  smile  so  arch,  and  yet  so 
quiet. 

The  viscount  had  been  called  away  flic*  preceding 
evening  to  attend  the  deathbed,  as  it  was  supposed,  of 
his  old  tutor,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
his  letter  was,  in  consequence,  short  and  hurried; 
but  still,  every  line  was  full  of  the  most  generous  and 
devoted  affection.  He  admitted  that  his  parents  had 
raised  more  objections  than  he  had  anticipated,  yet 
he  spoke  not  only  hopefully,  but  decidedly  of  over- 
coming all  those  objections  on  hia  return,  imploring 
her  to  feel  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  but  to  rely  on 
the  strength  of  his  attachment,  which  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  could  weaken  or  destivjy.  He 
would  wed  her  or  none.    The  letter  closed  with  en- 


treaties that  she  would  be  careful  of  her  health  for 
his  sake,  and  some  loverlike  prettiness  of  how  long 
the  hours  wouM  seem  till  he  should  look  upon  her 
face  again. 

As  a  proof  of  his  unchanged  regard  this  was  very 
decisive,  and  very  delightful,  and  at  first  she  thought 
of  nothing  else  ;  but  still  there  was  the  admitted  fact 
that  his  parents  objected,  and  his  very  protestations 
of  unchanging  regard  in- all  times  and  circumstances 
— his  declarations  that  he  would  never  wed  another, 
all  seemed  to  her  sensitive  delicacy,  when  her 
thoughts  were  once  turned  to  the  subject,  to  hint  a 
doubt  of  ever  overcoming  his  father's  repugnance  to 
their  union. 

She  read  the  earl's  letter  again,  and  this  painful 
idea  grew  into  a  conviction.  That  letter  had  been 
written  some  hours  after  his  son's,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  purposely  worded  so  as  to  crush  any  hopes* 
which  the  viscount's  hurried  note  might  induce  her 
to  cherish. 

If  the,  son  was  resolved  to  win  his  suit — the  father 
was  equally  resolved  not  to  grant  it.  The  son  said 
his  father  had  too  much  affection  to  destroy  his  hap- 
piness by  opposition ;— the  father  said  he  had  too 
much  real  regard  for  his  sou  to  yield  to  his  impru- 
dent wishes. 

Cecil's  fears  grew  stronger  with  thought ;  and  she 
looked  up  into  Mr.  Ashton *s  fifce  to  gather  hope  and 
consolation ;  but  there  was  no  hope  or  consolation 
there— only  pity  and  sorrow.  Her  fears  were 
more  than  confirmed ;  and  a  deeper  sadness  fell 
upon  her. 

* 1  must  know  more  of  this  before  I  can  determine 
how  to  act,"  he  remarked  after  a  painful  silence. 

Cecil  answered  his  question  frankly,  though  not 
without  embarrassment;  and  his  look  grew  more 
hopeful  and  cheering. 

Fitz  Elwyn's  affection  was  not  a  new  and  sudden 
sentiment— st  had  been  revealed  and  accepted  in  her 
prosiierity,  though  Mr.  Clare's  pride  had  checked  its 
growth.  "  A  sort  of  engagement  might  be  said  to 
have  existed  between  them  only  broken  off  by  mis- 
conception, and  surely  this  might  be  pleaded  without 
offence  ;  at  any  rate  she  was  not  called  on  to  give  up 
the  viscount  till  she  had  seen  or  heard  from  him  again, 
nor  did  she  know  how  to  address  him  had  she  desired 
to  write. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  slow  in  thought  as  in  action ;  he 

had  vague  ideas  of  affecting  a  change  in  her  favour, 

but  he  required  time  to  methodise  his  plans.    That 

he  felt  for  her  and  with  her  could  not  be  doubted,  for 

'  her  sorrow  reminded  him  of  his  early  affection  for 

her  mother ;  and  that  remembrance  always  moved 

<  him ;  but  still  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  placid 

j  temper  as  his  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  such 

I  a  being  as  CecifClare,  who,  to  the  trusting  affection 

.  of  her  mother,  united  the  constancy  and  energy  of 

her  father.    He  could  comprehend  the  nature  of  her 

'  suffering;  but  not  its  extent. 

j      She  whom  he  had  loved  hnd  married  another,  and 
he  had  soon  after  done  the  same,  and  passed  through 
I  life  with  more  than  the  average  share  of  happiness  ; 
1  but  Cecil  was  not  like  him  ;— she  was  one  to  set  her 
fate  upon  a  cast,  and,  should  the  die  come  up  a  blank, 
she  could  not  throw  again.    She  could  give  up  Fitz 
Elwyn  from  generous  motives  or  a  sense  of  duty — 
I  she  could  pray  for  his  happiness  with  another,  one 
|  more  worthy  {—  she  could  even  promote  it,  but  a  se- 
cond attachment  was  not  in  her  heart— was  not  in  her 
nature,         • 

She  had  sympathy  and  kindness  for  all  around  her; 
hut  tho  unselfish  affect ioa>  that  would  deem  nothing 
fitting  a  christian  maiden  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  ensure 
the  happiness  of  the  one  beloved,  was  given— and 
.could  not  be  transferred.  Those  who  love  lightly 
can  change  lightly : — those  who  love  deeply,  truly— 
cannot  change. 

Mr.  Ashton,  though  full  of  pity,  could  not  compre- 
hend one  half  of  this;  and  hit  entreaties  that  she 
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would  keep  herself  calm  and  composed,  as  she  quit- 
ted him  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  if  uttered  with 
less  real  sympathy  would  have  sounded  like  mockery. 
But  her  parting  looked  so  sac!,  and  yet  so  patient, 
dwelt  on  his  mini),  troubling  his  placid  mood. 

Mrs.  Ash  ton  having  finished  her  breakfast,  and 
given  sundry  orders  touching  the  larder,  the  dairy, 
and  the  laundry,  would  have  harassed  hex  husband 
with  questions  respecting  Lord  Lindmoor's  letter,  had 
she  not  fortunately  been  occupied  by  a  note  from  an 
elderly  lady,  who  generally  applied  "to  her  in  all  her 
difficulties,  requesting  her  immediate  presence  at 
East  brook  CotUigc  about  eight  miles  off,  and  conclud- 
ing with  an  earnest  hope  that  she  would  remain 
some  days;  a  request  she  readily  complied  with,  Mrs. 
Blackwood  being  a  particular /riend  and  favourite. — 
Wonder  at  the  cause  of  this  sudden  summons,  and 
preparations  for  the  visit,  drove  the  earl's  letter  com- 
pletely out  of  her  head. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  vou, Robert,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
ton,  calling  his  son  into  his  study,  as  soon  us  his  lady 
had  left  the  house. 

"  What  do  von  want  with  me,  sir  ?"  inquired  Ro- 
bert coldly,  after  having  so  placed  himself  as  to  be 
screened  from  his  father's  observation. 

"  It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  do — but  I  want  you  to 
make  a  sacrifice,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  who  found 
considerable  difficulty  Th  opening  the  subject. 

"An  awkward  thing  to  ask  another  to* make  a  sa- 
crifice for  your  own  advantage  ?  Oh  !  not  at  all,  sir;  it 
is  a  tbing  done  every  day  in  the  great  world,  without 
any  scruple;  the  sole  difference  being  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  put  so  plainly  to  the  victim,  but  that  comes 
of  your  country  simplicity ;  the  only  really  awkward 
thing  is  in  making  a  sacrifice  yourself." 

*  I  request  no  sacrifice  for  my  own  advantage,  Ro- 
bert ;  and  would  willingly  make  any  in  my  power," 
replied  Mr.  Ashton  reprovingly,  hurt  at  his  son's 
manner. 

"Then  such  a  course  would  be  very  ill-advised, 
and  contrary  to  all  established  rules,  sir;  it  would 
sink  you  five  fathom  id  the  opinion  of  all  men  likely 
to  get  on  in  the  world.  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  mc 
to  show  as  much  country  simplicity." 

"I  expect  you  to  act  generously,  and  thus  make 
another  happy,"  observed  his  father  still  more  grave- 
ly. 

"  It  is  very  unlucky,  sir,  but  I  am  in  a  most  unge- 
nerous moorl  this  morning,  so  must  really  decline  be- 
coming a  martyr,"  said  Robert,  rising  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  At  least  listen  to  me— that  lean  fdaim  as  a  mark 
of  respect  due  to  a  parent" 

Robert  resumed  his  seat  in  silence ;  there  was  that 
in  his  father's  manner  that  touched  and  controlled 
him — a  mournful  earnestness  which  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

Mr.  Ashton  cleared  his  voice  with  a  preliminary 
hem,  and  then  dashed  into  his  tale  at  once.  He  knew 
nothing  of  lengthening  a  story,  but  always  made  it  as 
•hort  as  he  could. 

"  It  seems  Cecil  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyo  were  friends, 
and  •ore  than  friends  in  former  days",  when  she  was 
rich  and  he  poor \  but  Mr.  Clare  seeking  a  higher 
match  for  his  child,  broke  oft*  the  engagement,  and  as 
he  believed  the  attachment,  by  intercepting  the  vis- 
count's letters  and  returning  a  scornful  refusal  in  his 
daughter's  name.  Each  feeling  wounded,  met  the 
•other  coldly,  and  misconception  widened  their  es- 
trangement; but  accident  yesterd.  y  brought  about 
an  explanation,  and  Lord  Filz  Elwyn  left  the  house 
nn  accepted  lover.  The  viscount  was  called  away 
last  night  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  tutor ;  ami 
this  morning  came  a  letter  from  Lord  Lindinoor  de- 
clining the  alliance  on  the  plea  uf  Cecil's  want  of 
fortune,  and  our  opposition  to  his  son  during  the  elec- 
tion." 

'*  And  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  by  his  silence  acquiesces  in 
his  father's  decision,"  observed  Robert  with  ill-snp- 
*>ressed  triumph,  alter  perusing  the  earl's  letter. 


* No;  the  viscount  wrote, before  his  departure, 
though  in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  the  letter 
did  not  reach  Cecil  till  after  breakfast** 

"Where  is  the  viscount's  letter?"  demanded  Ro- 
bert impatiently. 

"In  Cecil's  care  of  course;  that  was  not  alerter 
to  be  shown  even'  one." 

"  I  suppose  not,  sir,"  remarked  bis  son  with  a  sneer. 
«  Did  you  see  it  ?" 

"  Yes :  she  showed  it  to  me  as  her  friend  and  gnar- 
dian,  to  clear  her  lover  from  the  suspicion  of  neglect 
or  coldness."  , 

•  And  what  might  this  lover's  letter  contain  >" 
asked  Robert,  with  an  ironical  emphasis  on  the  word 
lo\er. 

"  Regrets  at  his  forced  absence— assurances  that  be 
should  find  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  father's 
opposition — entreaties  that  she  u  wild  guard  her  btakh 
for.his  sake — and  protestations  of  an — * 

"  Aye,  unchanging  affection — devotion — swfroira!k*i 
— and  other  lover-li^e  nonsense.  1  know  what  all  that 
means,"  observed  Robert,  interrupting  his  father.— 
"  Such  things  are  nothing;  of  coarse  men  most  pi:t 
them  in,  or  women  are  not  satisfied  ;  a  little  coukvr 
de  row*— a  delicnte  tint  of  flattery  will  not  suffix  \ 
you  must  iwe  vermilion,  and  lay  it  on  rich,  that  is 
with  a  trowel.  Their  cry  is  ever  like  the  pair.trr 
David's,  'grind  up  more  red.'  But  I  wonder  th.<t 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  so  high  and  lofty  should  have  stoop- 
ed to  such  folly,  or  that  Miss  Clare,  who  shows  move. 
good  sense  than  most  of  her  sex  in  many  thing*, 
should  receive  it  graciously — bat  reason  nml  love  are 
mutual  enemies  1  believe ;  too  decidedly  opposed  to 
each  other  to  dwell  in  the  same  mmd;  as  easily  m"r~ht 
the  Antipodes  stand  hand  in  hand,  or  wing  to  win*, 
like  cherubs  on  a  tomb  stone.  It  is  odd  that  women 
who  must  see  change  going  on  in  every  thine  around 
them,  ay,  even  in  themselves,  tacitly  admitted  by 
their  anxiety  to  hitle  that  change  from  others  by  Rio^y 
tresses  and  similar  falsities,  should  make  such  a  ni's 
about  unchanging  love.  Pooh  f  there  is  change  in 
every  thing,  and'every  hotly ;  and  unchanging  love  in 
later  years  would  be  falsehood  to  the  object  of  our  . 
youthful  affection."  \ 

*  You  are  in  one  of  vour  singular  hu moors  th"* 
morning,  Robert;  andtheie  will  be  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  put  you  right,"  remarked  Mr.  Ashton,  *  l»o 
detested  the  trouble  of  an  argument,  |»artieul»rly 
with  his  son,  whose  quickness  and  sarcasm  never  It  it 
him  a  chance  of  victory  ;  yet  that  son's  manner  «m 
so  irritating,  that  if  any  thing  could  have  provoked 
him  into  a  dispute  he  would  have  disputed  on  the 
present  occasion.  "  What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Lii.J- 
moor's  letter? — that  is, more  to  the  purpose." 

"Avery  proper,  prudent  letter, — -just  such  a<  a 
reasonable  man  should  have  written ;  and  perfectly 
conclusive  to  all  reasonable  readers." 

"  Conclusive  of  what  ?" 

"'Conclusive,  not  only  of  the  prodenee,  but  of  die 
strength  of  the  earl's  resolution  never  to  receive  Mis* 
Clare  as  his  danghter-in-law." 

*«  Yet  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  thinks  differently,  as  I  toll 
you  before,"  observed  Mr.  Ashton,  annoyed  at  h.s 
son's  reckless  manner. 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  my  dear  father;  you  most  under- 
stand what  that  means.  A  man  in  the  viscount's  si- 
tuation could  not  do  otherwise  than  vow  and  protect; 
but  Cecil  with  her  goal  sense  must  comprehend  t>  e 
worth  of  these  protestations,  which  are  only  employ  cd 
to  soften  the  blow  to  her,  and  lav  the  blame  «tf 
breaking  off  the  match  on  his  father.** 

"  But  the  earl's  letter  was  written  after  his  son  V* 

u  And  therefore  settles  the  point.  Cecil  is  too  hi*li 
minded  to  enter  any  family  unwilling  to  receive  h«  r : 
and  must  feel  that  she  can  never  become  Lady  Firz 
Elwyn.  Of  course  she  will  regret  this  at  firsU  £r  it 
would  he  pleasant  to  become  a  viscountess)  and  she 
will  shed  a  few  tears  in  secret,  and  look  pale  and  inte- 
resting for  a  short  time  t  then  hra  lordship  will  marry 
Lady  Barbara  Hethertofr— Cecil  will  wed  Mr.  Some- 
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bod j  else;  and  the  ex-lovers  will  dance  together  at 
the  next  county  ball,  and  smile  at  their  former  extra- 
vagancies. A  right  merry  termination  of  a  sentimen- 
tal affair." 

"  1  wish  too  would  talk  a  little  .more  rationally) 
Robert  Neither  Cecil  nor  Lord  Pitz  Elwyn  will 
change  lightly,  as  the  viscount's  letter  would  convince 
any  unprejudiced  reader.  Surely  something  might 
be  done  to  soften  Lord  Undmoor's  repugnance  to  the 
union." 

M  Done,  my  dear  father !  Surely  Cecil  would  never 
sanction  such  an  indelicate  proceeding !  The  earl  is 
peremptory;  and  site  must  feel  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting without  a  murmur,"  replied  Robert  hurriedly, 
flirting  the  leaves  of  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table  as 
he  spoke.  "  What  could  you  possibly  thiuk  of  do- 
ing ?' 

"That  is  just  what  I  wished  to  consult  with  you 
about.  To  me  the  earl's  decision  does  not  appear  to 
be  irrevocable.  One  of  his  objections  is  our  conduct 
at  the  election.  Now  he  can  not  blame  me  more 
than  I  blame  myself,  except  that  he  considers  that  to 
have  been  wilful  which  was  only  the  effect  of  indo- 
lence and  bewilderment ;  and  1  will  readily  make  an 
apology  for  my  apparent  want  of  delicacy  and  good 
feeling  in  turning  the  election  against  the  viscount, 
after  he  hod  been  acting  such  a  generous  and  gallant 
part" 

*  Do  sir,  by  all  means ;  and  you  will  be  disbelieved 
by  Lord  Limlmoor,  and  despised  by  Fleetwood." 

*  You  are  ruled  by  passion  and  not  reason  now,  Ro- 
bert. Truth  Mill  ever  make  itself  believed;  and  as 
you  well  know  I  have  ever  regretted  your  hot  inter- 
ference which  increased  the  difficulties  of  my  posi- 
tion." 

"  That  is  just  and  right,  sir ;  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
me.  I  ought  to  have  allowed  you  to  have  been  pulled 
to  pieces  by  the  blues — it  was  a  most  undutiful  act 
preventing  your  becoming  a  political  martyr  nuilgrc 
votu.  But  supposing  your  abject  apologies  accepted, 
there  still  remains  the  most  serious  objection — namely 
the  money.     How  do  you  propose  to  get  over  that  ?" 

'*  There  »  no  chance  of  getting  over  it  in  your  pre- 
sent temper,  Robert;  my  hopes  of  your  generosity  it 
seems  are  vain.  The  earl  may  suppose*  as  others  have 
done,  that  Cecil  is  utterly  destitute  ;  and  five  thous- 
and pounds  might  make  some  difference  in  his  deci- 
sion. ' 

'*  Scarcely  so  paltry  a  sum  I  should  think,  sir.  Rut 
where  is  the  five  thousand  pounds  to  come  from  ?  I 
understand  by  the  last  accounts  that  she  has  little  hope 
of  receiving  more  than  three."  ' 

'*  Such,  Robert,  are  the  last  accounts ;  and  to  you 
only  can  I  look  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  That  is 
the  portion  of  my  younger  children,  secured  by  their 
mother's  settlement  In  former  clays  I  loved  Cecil's 
mother,  though  we  were  parted  by  the  interested 
views  of  her  relations.  I  promised  Mrs. Clare  on  her 
death  bed  to  regard  Cecil  as  a  daughter;  and  I  would 
now;  with  your  consent,  secure  her  a  daughter's  por- 
tion." 

"  Do  not  count  on  my  consent,  sir;  T  will  do  no- 
thing to  promote  her  union  with  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
whom  I  detest,"  exclaimed  Robert  with  passion,  dash- 
ing down  the  book,  with  theJeaves  of  which  he  had 
been  "playing,  with  a  violence  that  surprised  his  father. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  having  deemed  you 
.above  selfish  motives ;  you  might  be  repaid,  however, 
for  the  surplus  from  her  father's  property  may  be 
more." 

"  I  do  not  see  ft  chance  of  its  exceeding  three  thous- 
and |KMinds;  and  she  has  no  right  to  expect  an  addi- 
tion from  me,"  replied  Robert  sullenly. 

"  No  right  I  adroit;  I  appeal  to  your  generosity — 
not  to  your  justice  ;  and  she  rteither  has,  nor  must 
have  the  slightest  idea  of  this  application." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  generous  mood,  sir.  I  told  you  so 
before." 

"  You  hare  disappointed  me,  Robert,"  said  hit  fa- 


ther gravely.  "  I  never  before  believed  yon  merce- 
nary. 

"  I  am  not  mercenary,  sir ;  I  do  not  care  a  pin's 
point  for  money ; — give  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the 
county  hospital  if  you  will — it  is  not  that;  but  I  have 
a  particular  enmity  to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  ;  and  I  will 
cross  him  in  his  love — if  I  ean,"  exclaimed  Robert 
vehemently. 

"  Then  I  can  only  pray  that  my  son  may  be  vouch- 
safed a  more  christian  spirit.  And  Cecil,  poor  Cecil, 
must  bear  her  sorrow  as  she  best  can.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  her  parting  look— so  very,  very  sad— yet 
so  resigned." 

"  Never  fear,  sir;  she  will  60on  get  over  the  disap- 
pointment ;  all  eirls  do — besides,  she  has  wonderful 
firmness,  and  wdl  think  it  a  duty  to  struggle  against 
despondency,"  observed  Robert  pettishly. 

"  She  is  a  person  of  strong  feelings  and  should  not 
be  spoken  of  with  levity,"  replied  his  father  reprov- 
ingly. 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  you  are  making  as  much  fuss  with 
Miss  Clare  as  ray  mother  did,  which  set  me  against 
her." 

"  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  her  happiness  for  her 
poor  mother's  sake,"  said  Mr.  Ashton  more  warmly, 
a  little  irritated  by  his  son's  remarks. 

"A  deep  interest  indeed,  sir;  you  care  more  for 
the  happiness  of  a  stranger.,  thai)  the  happiness  of 
your  own  son,"  exclaimed  Robert  almost  fiercely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  .'"  inquired  Mr.  Ashton  with 
unusual  energy,  startled  by  his  vehemence. 

"  That  as  you  loved  the  mother,  so  do  I  love  the 
daughter,"  replied  his  son  with  a  hollow  voice,  start- 


ing up  and  pacing  the  room. 
«  Poor  Robert!  1 1 


never  thought  of  that,'*  said  Mr. 
Ashton  after  recovering  from  the  shock  caused  by 
this  painful  confession. 

Mrs.  Ashtou's  favourite  expression — "that  is  just 
like  you — you  never  think  of  anything,"  rose  to  Ro- 
bert's lips ;  but  a  glance  at  his  father  checked  its  ut- 
terance; tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  ftdness  of  his  sympathy ; 
he  was  thinking  of  the  crossing  of  his  own  early  love, 
and  suffering  again  the  pangs  of  his  youth  in  the  per- 
son of  his  son.  Even  Robert's  haughty  spirit,  chafed 
as  it  was,  did  not  disdain  such  tender  and'  delicate 
pity.  lie  wrung  lift  hand  in  silence ;  for  he  dare  not 
trust  himself  to  speak:  and  then  turning  abruptly  to 
a  window  looked  out  on  nothing.  There  was  a  long 
and  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  Mr. 
Ashton. 

"  Forgive  me,  Robert,  if  I  blamed  you  for  your 
petulance.  I  never  guessed  what  pain  1  was  inflict- 
ing. We  will  not  touch  on  the  subject  again.  I  can 
do  nothing  now ;  Cecil  must  l<  arn  to  bear  her  fate." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  can  do  a  great  deal,"  replied  Robert 
quicklv,  moved  to  more  generous  thoughts  by  his 
father Js  gentle  sympathy,  "you  can  do  every  thing," 
he  repealed,  standing  proudly  before  his  parent.— 
"Go  as  you  proposed  to  Lord  Lindrooor,  make  every 
fitting  apology  for  yourself— and  me;  I  leave  my 
honour  in  your  hand-.  Say  that  if  five  thousand 
pounds,  (and  if  that  should  not  be  enough,  add  an- 
other five,)  will  win  him  to  consent  to  his  son's  union 
with  Miss  Clare,  it  shall  be  paid  down  on  her  wed- 
ding day.  Think  not  of  me— arjpie  not  with  me,V 
he  continued  vehemently,  stamping  with  impatience 
as  Mr.  Ashton  seemed  inclined  to  interrupt  him.  "  I 
promised  Cecil  to  be  to  her  as  a  kind  brother;  and  I 
will  keep  my  word — if  I  can.  Away  on  the  instant 
— take  me  whilst  the  better  mood  is  on  me— even 
now  pride,  passion  and  revenge  are  ragmg  for  the 
mastery.  Do  not  hesitate — do  not  delay.  I  owe  her 
some  reparation  for  the  pangs  !  have  cost  her." 

Before  Mr.  Ashton  could  reply,  Robert  hail  rush- 
ed from  the  room,  leaving  his  father  to  wonder  and 
moralise  on  his  sudden  transitions — his  whhiwind 
i,  and  chivalric  generosity. 
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Lord  Lind  moor's  feeling  was  the  opposite  of  plea- 
sure on. hearing  that  Mr.  Ashton  wjshed  to  8|>eak 
with  him ;  and  his  demeanour  as  he  entered  the  libra- 
ry, where  his  guest  awaited  him,  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  his  visitor's  hopes. 

"  Your  lordship  has  doubtless  guessed  the  purpose 
of  my  visit,"  began  poor  Mr.  Ashton  with  some  hesi- 
tation, being  embarrassed  by  his  host's  magnificent 
.  manner. 

"  If  you  mean,  Mr.  Ashton,  that  your  present  Visit 
has  reference  to  the  letter  transmuted  through  you 
this  morning,  you  must  excuse  me  if  1  decline  any 
conversation  on  the  subject ;  ray  resolution  is  not  to 
be  changed,"  replied  Lord  Lintlmoor  haughtily. 

"  I  trust  you  will  show  me  the  courtesy  of  listening 
before  you  decide  irretocably ;  I  will  not  detain  you 
long,"  observed  Mr.  Ashton,  hurt  at  his  lordship's 
impatience.  , 

The  earl's  cheek  flushed  with  vexation,  but  he 
bowed  a  cold  assent,  and  Mr.  Ashton  proceeded. 

"  You  mention  two  causes  of  objection,  my  lord — 
and  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  on  both ;  and  being  deep- 
ly interested  in  Miss  Clare's  happiness,  which  I  fear 
depends  on  a  union  with  your  son,  I  hope  what  I  have 
to  say  may  effect  some  change  in  your  views  on  this 
point.  I  come  to  make  the  most  ample  apology  for 
any  apparent  enmity  towards  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  dur- 
ing the  election." 

"  I  require,  no  apology  j"  replied  Lord  Lind  moor, 
as  proudly  as  before. 

"  Possibly  not,  my  lord ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  offer 
the  explanation,  which  I  feel  to  be  due  to  your  noble 
son.  Party  zeal  has  made  the  reservation  of  iiiy  vote, 
which  was  only  the  effect  of  constitutional  indolence, 
appear  a  studied  insult  to  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn;  but  a 
knowledge  of  my  general  character  .should  convince 
your  lordship  that  such  could  not  have  been  my  in- 
tention. There  are  few  people  whom  I  esteem  more 
highly  than  the  viscount — and  though  my  former 
friendship  for  his  father  and  connection  with  his  par- 
ty, induced  me  to  promise  my  vote  to  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, my  reluctance  to  give  it  against  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn was  proved  by  the  very  tardiness  which  is  brought 
as  a  charge  against  roe.  Having  promised  my  vote 
when  once  in  the  booth  I  could  not  refuse  to  give  it, 
but  I  would  rather  have  been  maltreated'  by  the 
crowd,  from  whom  the  viscount  rescued  roe,  than 
have  been  compelled  to  such  seeming  ingratitude  for 
his  manly  protection.  Bewildered. by  the  bustle,  I 
understood  not  the  value  of  ray  vote',  till  too  late  even 
for  explanation.     When  I  looked  for  your  son  to  ex- 

Iiress  my  regret  and  gratitude  he  was  gone ;  and  your 
ordship  turned  away  in  anger.  1  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten ;  but  I  put  off  ever/  thing  to  the  future  that  should 
be  done  immediately ;  and  then  waste  my  time  in  idle 
murmurs  at  neglected  opportunities.  Nor  is  it  only 
for  myself  I  would  apologise ;  I  have  carte  blanche 
from  my  eldest  son  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation of  any  party  heat ;  and  beg  you  to  pardon 
what  cannot  be  excused." 

"  My  letter  Bought  no  aj»ology,  Mr.  Ashton  ;  and  I 
entertain  no  enmity  towards  you  or  your  son,"  re- 
plied his  lordship  coldly,  but  less  proudly  than  be- 

l  tore,  for  his  visitor's  simple  frankness  moved  him  iu 

|  spite  of  himself. 

|  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  lord ;  and  as 

you  have  ceased  to  count  us  as  enemies,  I. hope  you 
will  shortly  learn  to  regard  us  as  friends.'* 

"  The  difference  in  our  political  yiews  will  natural 
ly  forbid  any  great  intimacy  which  was  all  that  I 
meant  to  express  in  mv  letter,"  said  his  lordship. 

"I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  lord, and 
always  regret  these  party  divisions  that  tear  asunder 
the  dearest  ties ;  and  check  tlje  soothing  charities  of 
life ;  but  Cecil  Clare  is  little  of  a  politician,  and  all 
her  sympathies  arc  for  the  whlgs." 


"  I  have  oo  wish  to  interfere  with  Mia  Clare's  po- 
litical principles,  Mr.  Ashton;  they  are — they  can 
be  nothing  to  me,  or  mine.  I  hoped  that  my  resolu- 
tion on  this  point  would  have  been  understood  and 
respected ;  situated  as  she  is,  a  silent  acquiescence  in 
my  decision  would 'have  been  more  generous  and  de- 
licate." 

"  Blame  me,  my  lord,  for  this  visit  if  you  will,  but 
not  Cecil  Clare,  to  whom  I  dared  not  give  a  hint  of 
my  purpose,  lest  it  should  have  been  forbidden.  I 
merely  came  to  explain  the  situation  in  which  she 
really  stands ;  and  if  tempted  to  plead  for  her,  as  I 
would  not  plead  for  a  daughter  of  my  own,  it  is  be- 
cause her  dying  mother  consigned  her  to  my  canr, 
believing  that  she  had  not  another  friend  on  earth. — 
She  is  not  as  poor  as  is  generally  reported,  and  if  a 
fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds  can  change — " 

•'  It  can— mot,"  interrupted  his  lordship  abruptly. 

"Would  ten  suffice  ?"  asked  Mr.' Ashton  after  a 
minute's  pause,  during  which  his  thoughts  were  with 
Robert. 

"  Mr.  Ashton,  my  son  is  not  to  be  purchased,"  re. 
"plied  the  earl  with  a  lofty  air.  u  My  objections  to 
his  union  with  Miss  Clare  are  insurmountable ;  and 
you  must  pardon  me  if  1  decline  all  further  conver- 
sation on  so  painful  a  subject;  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn's 
wife  should  be  his  equal  in  birth  and  station.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  offer  you  some  refreshment" 

"Nothing,!  thank  you,  Lord  Lindmoor,"  replied 
Mr.  Ashton. with  a  sigh.  "  1  have  failed  in  my  pur- 
pose, and  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  to  express 
a  hope  that  if  there  has  been  any  thing  displeasing  to 
you  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  ray  communication, 
you  will  lay  all  the  blame  on  me  towhpra  of  right  H 
belongs,  and  not  allow  my  faults  to  prejudice  her  for 
whom  I  came  to  plead." 

"  Oh !  certainly  not,  Mr.  Ashton ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  me  uncourtcous  in  closing  a  confer- 
ence that  can  bring  pleasure  to  neither7'  replied  the 
earl  with  stately  politeness,  hut  not  dissembling  his 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  this  painful  interview. 

Mr.  Ashton 's  heart  was  heavy  as  he  paced  up  the 
Lindmoor  avenue.  He  dreaded  to  seeJGecil  pine 
away,  for  her  health  was  too  delicate  to  stand  so  se- 
vere a  shock.  And  Robert — how  would  he  receive 
the  intelligence? — in  joy— or  sorrow  ? — with  a  gener- 
ous, or  a  jealous  feeling  r  Who  could  ever  guess  what 
would  be  Robert's  mood  for  five,  minutes  forward. 

"  Does  the  earl  relent  P"  demanded  Robert  abrupt- 
ly, appearing  from  a  thicket  near  the  road  as  his  fa- 
ther approached  Ashton  Grove. 

"No:  his  resolution  is  unalterable,"  replied  Mr. 
Ashton  without  raising  his  eyes  to  his  son's  face. 

fc  Thank  Heaven  ?"  burst  from  the  agitated  young 
man.  "  But  no,  no:  selfish  wretch  thafc  I  am  to  re- 
joice in  her  miser)- !"  he  exclaimed  with  a  wildness 
bordering  on  delirium,  darting  back  into  the  depths 
of  the  wood  ere  his  father  could  detain  htm. 

Timid,  indolent,  and  ever  averse  to  inflicting  pain 
Mr.  Ashton  would  have  concealed  his  visit  to  Lind- 
moor; but  Helen  Wilder  having  accidentally  met 
him  on  his  road,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance, ♦ 
Cecil,  guessing  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  insisted  on 
hearing  its  result ;  so  without  entering  into  particulars 
he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  earl  was  not  to 
be  moved. 

Cecil  heard  him  in  silence ;  she  did  not  murmur- 
she  did  not  weep ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  The  effort  was  too  great  s 
trial  of  strength — her  head  grew  dizzy— she  totteml 
an^l  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  the 
anxious  and  affectionate  Emma  rushed  forward  in 
time  to  catch  her. 

What  a  contrast  to  her  feelings  were  those  of  Em- 
ma Ashton  and  Helen  Wilder,  who  bent  over  her, 
tending  her  so  kindly !  They  were  all  hope  and 
happiness,  and  she  all  doubt  and  sorrow.  Their  af- 
fection was  sanctioned  by  parents  and  friends,  for 
Captain  Wilder  had  that  day  given  his  consent  to  his 
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daughter's  union  with  Edward,  whilst  hen  was  blight- 
ed in  the  bud— herself  despised — rejected. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  tears,  Cecil;  I  am  sure  they 
would  bring  you  relief.  Weep,  weep,  do  any  thing 
but  look  so  sad,"  exclaimed  the  affectionate  Emma, 
tears  streaming  plentifully  from  her  own  eyes  the 
while.  "Do  not  despair,  dear  Cecil;  Sir  Thomas 
Willertoo  has  gpeat  influence  with  Lord  Lindmoor, 
and  his  persuasions  cannot  fail,"  she  added  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  ,the  effect  of  her  warm-hearted 
lover's  eloquence. 

"  And  my  father  and  Edward  have  been  of  no  lit- 
tle service  during  the  election ;  and  both  will  gladly 
draw  sword  in  your  cause,"  said  Helen  Wilder  wit  I) 
,  as  proud  a  confidence  in  those  she  loved. 

*  I  thank  you  both — 1  thank  you  all,"  replied  poor 
Cecil  in  a  hollow  voice,  that  'shocked  her  hearers  ; 
"  but  there  must  be  no  persuasion— -no  more  plead- 
ing. Lord  Lindmoor  is  right,  his  son  should  wed  a 
lady  of  equal  birth  and  fortune  ;  and  .should  we  ever 
meet  a|»ain,  such  should — such  shall  be  my  advice. 
Bear  with  me  a  little  while,  dear  friends,"  she  add- 
ed, affectionately  passing  an  arm  around  each.  "  I 
am  not  as  weak  as  you  think — it  is  thevbody  that  has 
giveu  way,  and  not  the  mind.  Never  recur  to  the 
past — I  must  strive  to  forget  that ;  let  me  come  and 
go  as  I  will,  without  question  or  comment,  and  do  not 
fear  that  my  sadness  shall  cloud  your  joy.  Above 
all,  dear  Emma,  beg  your  mother  not  to  speak  to 
roe ;  her  kindness  would  distress  me  more,"  she  add- 
ed, shuddering  at  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Ashton's  tor- 
turing consolations. 

"  It  shall  be-all  as  you  wish,"  replied  the  weeping 
Emma,  respecting  her  friend's  desire  to  avoid  all 
conversation  on  the  painful  subject. 

"  I  have  seen  a,  great  deal  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  late- 
ly, and  will  wager  the  ring  received  as  a  pledge  of 
faith  tbjs  morning,  and  which  1  do  not  value  lightly, 
that  the  viscount  will  bear  down  all  opposition  and 
win  you  yet,"  cried  the  frank,  high-spirited  Helen. 
"  So  keep  up  your  spirits,. dear  Cecil,  for' we  cannot 
feci  happy  whilst  you  are  so  sail." 

A  sudden  light  lit  up  Cecil's  haggard  features  at 
these  twords ;  but  it  passed  away  on  the  instant,  leav- 
ing those  features  more  haggard  than  before. 

"No,  no;  that  cannot — must  not  be,"  she  mur- 
mured with  a  look  so  mournful  and  so  desolate  that 
Emma  unable  to  bear  it,  quitted  the  room. 

u  Poor  Cecil!"  said  Mr.  Ashton  with  a  faltering 
voice,  as  his  daughter  tnld  him  of  that  heart-rending 
look,  which  showed  how  earthly  hope  had  all  depart- 
ed". "There  is  one  chance  yet,  I  never  thought  of 
this  before,"  he  exclaimed,  as  Emma  closed  the  door, 
drawing  an  inkstand  towards  him  with  a  promptness 
rarely  shown  in  his  more  active  days. 

The  pen  passed  rapidly  over  the  paper  with  that 
nervous  dash  at  the  end  of  the  words  which  shows  ex- 
citement ;  but  none  in  the  house  knew  to  whom  that 
letter  was  addressed. 

Cecil  neither  made  a  parade  of  sorrow,  nor  affect- 
ed gaiety  ;  the  first  was  beneath  her — the  last  be- 
yond her;  but  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  avoid 
throwing  a  damp  over  the  happiness  of  those  around 
her.  None  saw  her  weep — none  heard  her  com- 
plain ;  she  tried  to  appear  interested  in  the  concerns 
and  occupations  of  others — she  even  strove  to  smile  j 
but  those  sickly  smiles  wrung  the  hearts  of  all  who 
saw  them.  It  was  evident  that  life  and  its  daily  pur- 
suits had  lost  all  present  interest  in  her  eyes ; — she 
thought  of  events  now  only  as  they  would  affect  her 
friends-to  her  they  could  bring  no  joy,  and  but  little 
increase  of  sorrow.  She  had  no  kindred — no  loving 
mother  or  sister  to  wfiom  she  could  turn  for  consola- 
tion— she  was  alone  in  the  world.  And  what  a  world 
to  her !  one  stroke  had  laid  its  beauties  waste,  and 
made  it  desolate. 

Ashton  Grave  was  full  of  painful  recollections. 
The  friends  whom  she  had  loved — the  bowers  where 
she  had  tat— the  woods  where  she  had  wandered — 


the  verdant  lawn— the  fragrant  flowers— all— all  re- 
minded her  of  her  brief  dream  of  bliss — of  him  of 
whom  she  must  not  think.  To  regain  real  tranquilli- 
ty, whilst  surrounded  by  objects  reminding  her  of 
suffering,  was  impossible — her  strength  would  fail 
beneath  the  effort — she  must  leave  Ashton  Grove  and 
its  kind  inmates — she  must  go  to  a  strange  place — 
among  strange  faces — no  matter  where — no  matter 
with  whom,  only  not  to  Milford  and  the  Fords.  But 
she  could  not  go  yet— she  must  wait  a  few  days,  till 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn's  return, ;  she  had  no  right  to  re- 
fuse him  an  interview  should  he  desire  it,  but  would 
he  desire  it  ?  Would  be  yield  an  instant  and  silent 
consent  to  his  father's  wishes,  or  would  he  still  seek 
to  win  her,  as  Helen  Wilder  had  asserted  ?  It  was 
this  doubt  that  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of  anxie- 
ty, which  all  her  efforts  could  neither  control  or  hide. 
The  slightest  bustle — a  sudden  noise — the  loud  closing 
of  a  door — even  the  rushing  ^flight  of  a  bird  startled 
and  flurried  her.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  with 
all  her  prayers  for  fortitude — all  her  struggles  for 
composure— she  grew  more  thin  and  ghastly  every 
day. 

Robert  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  her  silent, 
patient  suffering.  It  was  partly  his  doing.  His  vio- 
lence before  and  during  the  election  had  influenced 
Lord  Lindmoor's  decision.  When  they  met,  which 
was  as  rarely  as  possible,  he  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
mingling  of  pity,  anger,  and  remorse,  roost  painful  to 
the  sensitive  Cecil.  He  seldom  addressed  her,  but 
she  could  read  his  feelings  in  his  looks,  his  hurried 
manner,  and  the  abruptness  with  which  he  would 
start  from  his  seat  and  quit  the  room,  lie  Bed  her 
presence,  for  her  sunken  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes 
were  a  bitter  reproach.  Day  after  day  he  might' be  ' 
seen  galloping  across  the  country,  outstripping  the 
wild  huntsman  in  his  speed,  or  buried  in  some  hid- 
den covert,  or  flirting  with  Miss  Power,  jesting  and 
laughing  with  a  frensied  gaiety,  which  had  something 
alarming  in  its  recklessness.  Even  Charles's  boyish, 
boisterous  mirth  was  softened  and  subdued  when  he 
looked  on  Cecil.  From  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
Helen  Wilder,  she  was  certain  of  that  quiet,  gentle 
sympathy,  which  soothes  without  enervating. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Ashton  was  still  detained  at  East- 
brook  Cottage  by  the  indisposition  and  household  trou- 
bles of  her  friend.  So  Cecil  was  spared  her  drops, 
and  what  she  feared  far  more,  her  fretting  and  tor- 
menting kindness. 

Flinter  lost  his  triumphant  look  and  skulked  about, 
doubting  whether  he  had  not  done  more  harm  than 
good  by  the  stratagem  on  which  he  had  before  so 
piqued  himself. 

Nothing  was  seen  'of  the  Lindmoors,  but  it  was  ru- 
mored among  the  servants  that  they  were  to  take 
their  departure  in  a  few  days  for  Brighton,  or  Has- 
tings, or  Leamington,  or  some  other  fashionable  wa- 
tering place; 


CHAPTER  XXVI.' 

Rather  more  than  a  week  had  passed  since  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn's  sudden  journey,  when  one  bright  sun- 
ny morning  he  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  at 
Lindmoor. 

"  Frederick  !  my  dear  Frederick  !"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  receiving  his  embrace  with  a  mother's  joy. 

"  How  comes  this  ?  Have  you  not  received  my 
letter,  sayin?  that  we  should  set  off  for  Hastings  im- 
mediately ?"  inquired  the  earl  with  a  cloud  on  his 
brow.     *  , 

*  Yes,  my  dear  father ;  and  it  is  that  letter  which 
has  brought  me  hither  with  such  speed.    Mr.  Ten 
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mint,  I  am  happy  tony*  hiring  beeh  pronounced  oat 
of  danger  yesterday." 

'*  I  hope  you  have  not  thus  returned  in  defiance  of 
my  withes  from  any  vague  idea  that  I  am  to  be  moved 
from  my  purpose  by  your  persuasions,  if  so  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  I  will  npt — " 

"  Refuse  to  listen  to  roe  before/you  condemn  me  to 
misery,"  said  his  son,  closing  the  sentence.  "My 
happiness  .is  in  your  hands,"  he  continued  rapidly, 
leaving  the  earl  no  time  for  reply.  "  Will  you  blight 
the  happiness  of  your  only  son,  and  condemn  him  to 
a  life  of  gloom,  when  but  one  word  from  you  would 
shed  a  flood  of  joy  around  his  path.  My  love  for  Ce- 
cil Clare  is, not  the  fancy  of  an  instant — the  evanes- 
cent passion  of  an  unstable  mind  5 

•  But  the  high  feeling  which  the  stately  soul 
Feels  slow  engross  it,  but  engross  it  whole. 

It  has  withstood  time—her  fancied  inconstancy  and 
scornful  rejection  ;  struggled  against,  combatted  with 
il  has  only  acquired  strength  from  opposition.  Events 
that  would  have  torn  up  a  lighter  feeling,  have  only 
rooted  this  the  firmer.  The  search  after  faults  tha't 
would  the  more  easily  enable?  me  to  conquer  my  then 
hopeless  passion,  only  made  me  more  than  ever  its 
slave,  by  showing  me  fresh  virtues ; — that  love  has 
now  become  a  portion  of  my  being,  and  can  only  de- 
part with  life  itself.  I  dare  not  ask  her  whom  I  love 
to  give  mo  her  hand'  unknown  Jto  you — she  would 
spurn  the  thought ;  1  will  never  marry  without  your 
full  consent,  but  if  I  wed  not  Cecil  Clare  I  will  wed 
no  other.  I  hare  already  pledged  myself  to  that — 
and  1  will  keep  my  pledge.  I  owe  you  and  my  mo- 
ther not  only  the  duty,  but  the  affection  of  ra  child. 
Your  love  brought  safety  to  my  infancy,  and  joy  to 
my  youth— shall  it  not  also  gild  and  bless  my  man- 
hood I  What  is  rank  ?  what  is  wealth  ?  that  the 
peace  of  our  home  should  be  sacri&oed  for  their  idle 

;litter  ?    Cecil's  wishes  are  moderate  as  my  own. 

iVe  will  not  deprive  you  or  my  mother  df  one  single 
comfort  or  luxury  ;  my  present  income  shall  supply 
all  our  wants.  I  have  "never  embarrassed  you  by  my 
extravagance — I  w  ill  not  do  so'  now.  Do  not  pay  your 
son  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  he  can- 
not prove  himself  worthy  of  his  rank  without  a  splen 
did  equipage  and  a  long  train  of  servants.  Mr.  Ten' 
nant's  hasty  summons  left  me  no  time  to  plead  my 
hopes,  but  I  had  no  idea  till  the  arrival  of  your  letter 
that  you  would  so  promptly  convey  your  decision  to 
Miss  Clare.  What  must  she  not  have  endured  for 
the  last  few  days  ?     What  has  she  not  thought  of  my 
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M  No,  no ;  I  cannot  withstand  yon  both ;  so  bless 
you  my  boy  !  and  may  Cecil  Clare  prow  as  good  a 
wife  to  yon,  as  yodr  mother  has  proved  to  me  "'  re- 
plied the  earl  with  glistening  eyes,  passing  one  arm 
around  his  weeping,'  smilint  countess,  and  laying  the 
other  hand  solemnly  on  hi  sou's  shoulder.  "  You 
have  \>e*n  a  blessing  to  us  from  your  birth,  and  my 
first  care  in  life  is  your  happiness.  I  thought  to 
promote  it  though  at  the  cost  of  present  pain,  by 
refusing  my  consent  to  your  wishes  ;  perhaps  1  judg- 
ed unwisely." 

"  Indeed  you  did ;  but  I  never  doubted  your  affec- 
tion my  dear  father;  and  you  will  now  have  twochii- 
dren  to  bless  and  love  instead  of  only  one,  hound  to  }  on 
by  the  tendercst  ties  of  gratitude,"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
count, raising  his  hands  to  his  lips  with  respect! ul 
emotion. 

"  I  will  not  doubt  it,"  said  the  earl  with  feeling. 

'*  Thank  yon,  sir ;  this  confidence  in  my  gratitwlc 
find  affection  shall  not  be  misplaced.  But  Cecil  must 
be  suffering  great  anxiety.  Now  that  you  have  con- 
sented to  make  me  happy,  perhaps  you  would  send 

"  See  her,  and  report  your  wondrous  eloquence," 
said  the  earl  with  a  smile,  observing  that  his  son  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Exactly,  sir 5  your  kindness  has  anticipated  my 
wishes." 

"  What  say  you  to  calling  at  Ashton  Grove  this 
morning  .'"  said  the  Earl  to  his  lady.  "  My  note  *as 
rather  cavalier,  for  I  was  vexed"  at  Fits  Ehryu's 
avowal,  and  we  owe  Miss  Clare  some  extra  courtesy 
to  overbalance  it.  I  am  not  one  to  *Jo  things  by 
halves,  and  from  this  moment  I  regard  her  as  a 
daughter.  Besides,  I  have  to  make  amends  to  Mr. 
Ashton,  who  met  a  colder  reception  J  ban  he  deserv- 
ed. But  his  fidgetty,  fussy  wife,  setting  every  one 
wrong,  and  making  everv  one  uncomfortable,  by  her 
over  zeal  to  set  them  riant,  and  at  their  ease — 1  shall 
never  stand  her,  Fit*  Elwyn,"  added  the  earl  with  a 
lud icaous  ex pression  of  horror. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  will,  sir.  Listen  to  Cecil's  account 
of  her  kindness;  and  you  will  not  only  learn  to 
endure,  but  absolutely  to  love  her.  1  should  not 
wonder  if  within  the  week  you  consented  to  try  her 
favourite  drops." 

i1 1  should  wonder  very  much,"  replied  the  earl, 
ihrugging  his  shoulders,  but  unwilling  to  damp  by 
stronger  comment  the  spirits  of  his  happy  son,  nho 
looked  a  different  person  from  the  eold  and  listit-ss 
Fitz  Elwyn  of  some  few  months  past. 

Never  was  such  a  beautifier  and  health  restorer  as 


silence  ?     It  is  to  save  her  and  myself  from  further  f happiness,  and  the  eyes  of  the  earl  and  counter* 


suffering,  that  I  have  hurried  to  plead  as  a  child  to 
my  parents  for  their  consent  to  a  union  which  can 
alone  secure  my  happiness.  If  you  could  bring  aught 
against  Cecil  Clare  herself,  I  would  be  dumb  ;  but  do 
not  sell  my  peace  for  the  sake  of  gold  *,  wealth  cannot 
satisfy  the  craving  heait.  I  cannot  boast  o^Cecil's 
riches  nor  her  rank,  but  she  has  intrinsic  worth  above 
both  these.  If  you  doubt  that  worth,  though  1  think 
you  do  not,  seek  her  acquaintance — put  her  to  any 
test,  and  1  will  abide  by  your  decision  ;  but  again  I 
entreat  you  not  to  make  your  son,  your  only  son,  the 
victim  of  ambition.  There  are  tears  in  your  eyes, 
my  dear  mother,  plead  for  me  with  my  father,"  he 
continued,  taking  her  hand  and  placing  it  within  the 
earl's.  ''I  have  seen  your  mutual  affection — I  hav% 
learnt  from  you  how  united  hearts  may  be  $— do  not 
forbid  me  the  practice  of  this  teaching." 

y  \ye  were  ^ery  happy,  yet  we  were  not  rich  5" 
said  L*dv  Li  ml  moor  looking  up  with  affectionate 
pleading  into  her  husband's  face,  who  half  shunned, 
naif  met  her  gaze. 

"  And  Cecil  Clare  and  your  son  will  be  as  happy, 
if  you  but  bless  their  union,"  added  Fitz  Elwyn, 
taking  the  earl's  other  hand.  *'  You  will  not  deny  me 
that  happiness,  my  father  ?" 


sparkled  with  prkle  and  affection,  as  they  gazed  on 
his  glowing,  animated  countenance. 

"  I  will  go  and  prepare  Cecil  for  your  visit,*'  he 
said,  after  relating  some  particulars  concerning  Mr. 
Tennant's  illness. 

Do;  but  be  moderate  in  your  transports, or  Miss 
Clare  will  decline  an  alliance  with  a  madman,"  ob- 
served his  father,  with  a  smile. 

•'  Take  care,  sir,  lest  I  ask  ray  mother  whether  I 
inherit  such  madness  from  my  father,"  replied  the 
viscount,  glancing  back  as  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

The  next  mfnutc  he  was  bounding  across  the  park 
in  the  direction  of  Ashton  Grove. 

"How  is  Miss  Clare?  Where  is  Mhw  Clare*" 
demanded  Fitz  Elwyn  of  Ed  wand  Ashton,  whom  he 
met  on  the  lawn,  never  heeding  questions  or  answers 
concerning  health,  unconscious  even  of  the  pres<*"c<5 
of  Helen  Wilder,  who  was  leaning  on  her  lover's 
arm. 

"She  is  in  her  own  pet  den,  as  she  calls nt;  follow 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way.  I  guess  I  nm 
offer  my  congratulations,  without  troubling  you  win 
queries,"  replied  the  delighted  Edwwrd,  reading  ihe 
happiness  of  his  favourites  in  the  viscount's  glancir.3 
eye. 
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"  Yes,  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive ;  hot  hare  no 
time  for  explanation  now.  Let  ua  hasten  to  Miss 
Clare." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord  ;  we  are  progressing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar  as  it  is;  yoa  would  not  go 
breathless  into  your  lady* presence.    And  as  for  your 


servant  out  of  the  room,  after  apologising  to  his 
guests,  filled  Edward  with  some  sorprise  and  cu- 
riosity, his  father  being  so  rawly  moved  by  any  in- 
telligence ;  but  he  was  not  doomed  to  be  kept  long  in 
suspense,  for  ere  little  more  than  five  minutes  the 
study  door  re-opened,  and  steps  were  heard  approach- 


being  the  happiest  man  alive,  methinks  I  can  match   ing  the  drawing-room,  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
you.*  J  voices.  t 

%   "I  do  not  care  how  far  it  has  proceeded,  she  shall 
enter  no  family  not  peifectly  willing  to* receive  her/" 


*  Then   accept  my  sincere  congratulations,  and  I % 
convey  the  same  to  the  fair  Helen,  whom  I  guess  to  c 


be  the  cause  of  your  felicity. 

'•  Rightly  guessed,  my  lord  ;  but  you  shall  convey 
your  congratulations  yourself,  and  win  her  forgive- 
ness, if  you  can,  for  not  seeing  her  just  now  though 
within  a  foot  of  your  elbow." 

"I  beg  her  ten  thousand  pardons;  but  she  will  be 
merciful,  I  know,  and  make  allowances,"  replied 
Fitz  Elwyn,  colouring  at  the  accusation. 

"  I  come  the  ctvant  courier  of  good  tidings,  and  the 
announcer  of  a  pleasant  visitor,"  said  Edward,  ap- 
proaching Cecil,  who  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the 
door.  "Are  you  sufficiently  composed  to  receive 
him  ?" 

"Him  !  What  visiter  r"  questioned  the'  startled 
Cecil,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  gazing  wildly  into 
Edward's  face. 

"  Not  an  unwelcome  visiter,  I  trust,  my  own,  my 
beloved  !"  exclaimed  the  impatient  Fitz  Elwyn, 
springing  forward. 

Edward  lingered  an  instant  to  see  that  there  was 
no  need  of  female  attendance,  salts  or  sal  volatile  \  and 
then  rejoined  Helen  and  Emma  on  the  lawn  with  the 
assurance  that  the  viscount  had  proved  a  far  more 
efficacious  bloom  restorer,  than  all  his  mother's  dnpps, 
or  their  tender  nursing. 

"Lord  ami  Lady  Lmdmoor  are  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  said  Emma,  entering  Cecil's  pet  den  about 
an  hour  after. 

It  was  with  faltering  steps  ami  downcast  eyes  that 
Cecil  entered  the  drawing-room,  timidly  leaning  on 


were  the  words  that  fell  distinctly  on  every  ear,  aa 
Mr.  Ashton  re-entered  the  apartment  followed  by 
Mr.  Lake. 

M  Mr.  Lake  <— I  am  delighted  to  see  vou,*  ex- 
claimed Fitz  Elwyn,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the 
hajid.  "  I  have  been  wishing  to  thank  you  for  your 
exertions  on  my  behalf,  but  yon  ran  away  so  imme- 
diately after  the  election  that  I  have  not  seen  you 
since."  *  • 

"  And  I  too  have  my  best  thanks  to  offer,"  said  the 
earl,  advancing  to  meet  this  unexpected  visitor  with 
equal  cordiality. 

"Stop,  there,  my  lord ;  I  have  shaken  hands' with 
yonr  ?on,for  he  is  a  fine,  noble  young  man;  but  I 
will  not  answer  for  it  that  I  shall  shake  hands  with 
yon,"  replied  Mr.  Lake,  keeping  his  arm  pressed 
close  to  his  side. 

"  Refuse  to  shake  hands  with  me,  why  what  have 
I  done  to  offend  you  ?"  inquired  the  earl  with  a  won- 
dering, but  good  humoured  smile,  having  become  re- 
conciled by  use  to  the  South  American's  bluntness. 

"  I  will  tell  yon  what  vou  have  done  to  offeJhd  me, 
my  lonr ;  yon  "have  refused  to  receive  my  niece  as 
your  daughter." 

u  Your  niece !"  exclaimed  all  present,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  my  niece !  Cecil  Clare  is  my  niece,  as  Mr. 
Ashton  can  tell  you.  Do  not  deny  the  relationship, 
Cecil,  for  I  counfon  yoor  affection  to  soothe  my  de- 
clining years,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  be- 


Fitz  Elwyn 's  arm;  but  the  affectionate  embrace  of  wildered  girt.  "I  am  your  mother's  only  brother, 
the  countess,  and  the  kind  parental  greeting  of  the  '  and  your  nearest  relative.  Having  squandered  my 
earl  allayed  her  agitation,  and  restored  her  to  tolera- 1  paternal  property,  I  was  driven  abroad  by  the  hope 
ble  composure.  |  of  repairing  its  loss;  and  with  God's  blessing  on  my 

Notwithstanding  all  Fitz  Elwyn 's  assurances,  she  j  unwearied  industry,  have  redeemed  my  fallen  for- 
fancied  his  parents  had  only  yielded  a  rein et ant  con-  tunes.  None  cared  for  the  poor  spendthrift,  and 
sent,  and  feared  to  meet  their  eyes,  lest  she  should  |  none  asked  of  his  welfare;  andLthe  story  spread  that 
read  in  them  coldness  or  dis1ike,'but  these  fears  were  :  he  was  no  more.  Years  passe",  and  with  those  years 
groundless.  The  earl,  as  he  had  said,  did  not  do  came  a  yearning  to  look  upon  my  home  and  kindred. 
things  by  halves;  and  his  consent  once  given,  his  I  returned  to  my  native  land,  but  there  was  none  to 
natural  kindness  was  'allowed  full  play.  He  had  a '  welcome  me.  "My  sister  slept  in  the  silent  grave, 
feeling,  generous  heart,  though  bis  nobler  qualities  |  beside  her  husband,  with  whom  I  hart  quarrelled  be- 
had  of  late  been  a  little  dimmed  by  pride ;  and  having  |  fore  my  departure  ;  the  friends  of  my  childhood 
now  relinquished  all  hope  of  securing  I*dy  Babara  i  knew  me  not,  for  the  small  pox  had  completely 
Hetherton's  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  keep  up  tW  j  (hanged  my  appearance,  and  rendered  cold  by  time 
title,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  Cecil's  conduct  on  '  and  the  world's  hardships,  had  long  ceased  to  care  for 
every  occasion  where  it  had  come  beneath  his  notice,  j  the  companion  of  their  youth.  I  learned  that  my  sister 
had  been  that  of  a  delicate  and  high-minded  woman  ; '  had  left  a  child,  an  only  daughter,  who  would  have 
and  the  timid  grace,  the.  heartfelt  gratitude  with   been   homeless,  friendless,  penniless,  but    for  the 


which  she  received  his  blessing  on  her  union  with  his 
son,  completed  her  conquest  over  all  his  remaining 
prejudices. 

As  for  the  countess,  it  was  enough  thatf  Cecil  was 
beloved  by  Fitz  Elwyn,  to  ensure  her  a  place  in  his 
mother's  heart.  • 

To  spare  Cecil,  whose  whole  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  feverish  flnsh  on  her  check,  showed  the 
ravages  caused  by  her  late  anxiety,  from  further  agi- 
tation, or  the  embarrassment  of  a  tete-a-tete  with 
the  earl  and  countess,  it  had  been  agreed  before  her 
entrance  that  Mr.  Ashton  and  Emma  should  remain 
in  the  room ;  and  Edward  and  Helen  entering  soon 
after,  a  lively  conversation  ensued,  which  served  to 
banish  <  Cecil's  tremoiirs,  though  she  said  but  little,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Ashton  was  summoned  to  his 
study  by  the  announcement  that  a  gentleman  wished 
to  speak  with  him  on  particular  business. 


generous  care  of  one,  whom  I  had,  as  my  father's 
ward, wronged,  crossed  and  insulted  in  by-gone  years. 
I  had  wronged  my  gentle  sister  too,  forcing  her  to 
wed  with  one  whom  she  did  not  love ;  and  it  had  been 
the  hope  of  my  later  years  to  receive  her  forgiveness 
before  I  died— to  malce  her  all  the  reparation  in  my 
power:  but  this  was  denied  me,  and  all  that  was  left 
was  to  transfer  to  her  daughter  the  affection  which  I 
had  intended,  deeply  repenting  my  former  harshness, 
to  lavish  upon  her.  *  But  the  fancy  struck  me  to  con- 
ceal my  name  for  a  time,  that  I  might  better  study 
the  disposition  of  my  niece,  and  thus  more  surely 
learn  how  to  insure  her  future  happiness.  From  the 
change  in  my  appearance  I  had  remained  unknown 
to  former  intimates,  and  hoped  to  do  the  same  with 
Mr.  Ashton :  but  I  was  mistaken,  and  compelled  to 
make  him  the  confidant  of 'my  plans,  and  persuade 
biro  to  assist  me  in  winning  myself  an  interest  in  the 


Mr.  Ashton's  embarrassment  as  he  followed  the  '  heart  of  my  sister's  child.    And  now  Cecil,  that  yo«L 
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have  heard  my  tale,  will  you  not  grant  me  the  lore 
of  a  niece  P  Will  you  not  receive  me  as  your  mother's 
brother  ?" 

u  Do  not  doubt  it  You  have  already  won  ray  re- 
gard as  a  stranger,  and  shall  be  warmly  welcomed  as 
an  uncle,"  answered  Cecil,  touched  by  his  earnest 
appeal. 

~  "  Heaven  bless  you,  Cecil !  Then  I  am  not  a  soli- 
tary old  man  with  no  one  to  care  for  me,  as  I  had 
feared,"  said  Mr.  Lake,  with  much  feeling,  kissing 
his  niece's  cheek.  "  But  this  is  not  alt  my  business 
here,"  he  added,  in  a  sterner  voice,  but  still  retaining 
her  band.  "As  your  uncle,  1  cannot  permit  your 
entrance  into  any  family  the  heads  of  which  are  un- 
willing to  receive  you."  ' 

"  No  unwillingness  exists ;  your*  niece  will  be  wel- 
comed as  a  beloved  daoghter,"  observed  Lord  Lind- 
moor,  anxious  to"  spare  Cecil  pain  and  embarrass- 
>  ment.     * 

"  Frankly  and  kindly  said,  my  lord ;  but  I  know 
that  there  has  been  unwillingness;  and  I  also  know 
that  you  desired  wealth  for  your  son." 

"  That  son  never  desired  it  for  himself,"  observed 
Fitz  Elwyn,  quickly. 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  lord ;  but  both  father  and  son 
may  hereafter  despise  my  niece  on  account  of  her 
poverty ;  she  shall  therefore  have  a  choice,  which  was 
not  alas!  allowed  to  her  poor  mother)  a  tense  of 
poverty  shall  not  tempt  her  to  a  union  which  she. 
might  hereafter  repent.  I  will  not  so  far  exert  an 
uncle's  authority  as  to  decline  this  union  without 
your 'consent,  Cecil;  but  I  will  furnish*  you  with  a  I 
sufficient  excuse  for  doing  so,  if  you  desire  it.  Here  | 
is  a  deed  of  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  break  oft ' 
this  engagement,  and  it  shall  be  yours:  fulfil  it,  and' 
I  bestow  my  gains  on  another." 

Cecil  did  not  speak,  but  she  let  fall  her  uncle's 
hand,  and  after  one  reproachful  glance  looked  on  the 
ground,  her  colour  varying  every  instant. 

"Is  this  vour  kindness  r  this  your  professed  friend- 
ship, Mr.  Lake >  I  would  that  you  had  been  less 
zealous  for  my  election,  that  I  might  speak  more 
strongly.  ButCecil,  dear  Cecil !  You  will  not  heed 
him  .'  You  will  prize  my  love  above  his  gold  !'*  ex- 
claimed Fitz  Elwyn,  passionately,  approaching  to 
take  her  hand. 

"  Stand  back,  my  tord ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  inter- 
fere with  my  niece's  choice." 

"  Yotir  pardon,  Mr.  Lake ;  it  is  for  me  to  offer  Ce- 
cil (he  devotion  of  a  life  in  lieu  of  your  promised 
wealth." 

*  She  has  learnt  from  your  father,  Lord  Fitz  El- 
wyn, the  xalue  of  the  latter ;  and  so  tutored  will  I 
doubt  not  make  a  wise  decision .  Come,  Cecil , I  await 
your  choice.  Independence,  with  your  uncle's  affec- 
tion ;  or  dependence  on  the  humours  of  a  family  re- 
luctant to  receive  you.  If  you  decide  on  theiast,  I 
fill  up  this  paper  with  another  name." 

"  State  the  matter  more  fairly,"  exclaimed  the  in- 
dignant lover.  "My  parents  will  receive  her  as  a 
beloved  daughter;  and  for  myself,  I  wed  Cecil  Clare, 
or  I  wed  none.  Let,him  give  his  wealth  to  another, 
dear  Cecil,  and  trust  me  you  shall  never  have  cause 
to  repent  it.  The  most  devoted  affection — the  deep- 
est gratitude  shall  be  yours  through  life.  Do  not 
cloud  the  hopes  that  have  just  dawned  so  brightly," 
he  continued,  with  passionate  earnestness. 

"  It  is  not  for  you  ; — it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,"  re- 
plied Cecil,  with  a  changing  cheek,  gently  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  from  his,  and  glancing  towards  the  earl 
and  countess* 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  appealing  look,  so 
swift  withdrawn — that  timid,  faltering  voice  which 
she  had  vainly  striven  to  make  steady. 

"  Will  you  leave  the  decision  to  me  ?"  asked  the 
earl,  advancing  promptly. 

"  Yes ;"  answered  Cecil,  in  a  tone  scarcely  above 
a  whisper,  whilst  her  hand  trembled  in  his. 
"  Then  thus  I  deckle,"  said  Lord  Liudmoor,  giving 


that  cold  and  trembling  hand  to  the  enraptured  vis- 
count, who  received  it'as  the  greatest  boon  earth  had 
to  give.  "  You  shall  ever  find  in  me  an  affectionate 
father." 

**  And  in  me  the  fondness  'of  a  mother,"  added 
the  countess  with  glistening  eves,  whilst  Fitz  El- 
wyn whispered  his  raptures  witoout  heeding  Cecil's 
blushes.  ■ 

'}  Then,  Cecil,  vou  give  up  your  uncle's  gold,  and 
your  uncle's  love.*' 

"  No,  not  his  love ;  he  must  still  grant  me  that," 
replied  Cecil  pleadinglv. 

,  "  We  will  think  ot  that ;  but  the  money,  as  I  told 
you,  goes  to  another,"  answered  her  uncle  firmly, 
hut  not  unkindly,  turning  towards  a  table  from  which 
he  took  a  pen  and  inserted  a  name  in  the  deed  of 
gift; — it  was  the  name  of  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn. 

"  There,  my  Iprd,"  he  said  presenting  the  paper 
to  the  viscount;  "take  this,  and  with  it  my  best 
wishes  for  your  future  happiness.  You  have  wooed 
nobly,  and  have  not  won  as  you  supposed  a  portion- 
less bride." 

"This  is  too  mneh,  Mr.  Lake,"  exclaimed  Fitz 
Elwyn  with  a  quivering, lip,  for  he  was  deeply  touch- 
ed bv  the  generous  act  "  But  it  belongs  not  to  me — 
it  belongs  to  your  niece*." 

"  No  such  thing ;  my  lord ;  it  belongs  solely  to 
vou,  to  do  with  as  vou  wilt ;  and  my  niece  knows  so 
little  of  the  value  of  money*,  as  she  has  just  proved, 
that  if  wise  you  will  give  her  none  of  it  I  said  it 
should  be  bestowed  on  another ;  and  I  am  a  man  of 
ray  word." 

"1  am  overpowered,  Mr.  Lake  ;and  know  not 
how  to  express  my  thanks ;  can  you  forgive  my  has- 
ty words  just  now"?  I  feared  you  wished  to  part  me 
from  your  niece ;  and  she  is  in  my  estimation  more 
precious  than  all  your  gold ;  but  with  that  gold  I 
hope  vou  will  give  me  your  regard." 

"  That  you  have  already,  my  lord  ;  or  you  should 
not  have  had  the  gold." 

"  And  you  will  give  me  your  love,"  said  Cecil  eoax- 
inglv. 

"I  cannot  refuse  vou  If  I  would,"  replied  Mr. 
Lake,  kissing  her  affectionately,  tears  starting  into 
his  eyes  as  he  looked  upon  her,"  for  she  brought  to  his 
mind'the  sister  whom  he  had  wronged.  "  And  now, 
my  lord,  can  you  pardon  roe  for  putting  your  regard 
for  my  niece  to  the  test ;  and  will  you  give '  me  the 
hand  I  declined  before  ?" 

*  Willingly,"  replied  Lord  Llndmoor,  with  feeling. 
"  I  was  to  blame  in  withholding  my  consent  at  first ; 
but  I  was  prejudiced." 

"You  did  noblv,  my  lord,  in  rescinding  that  refusal 
so  handsomely ;  few  would  have  so  acted,  and  1  hope 
to  make  mv  niece  a  fitting  bride  for  your  son  in  point 
of  fortune. h 

u  It  is  very  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  marry, 
unless  indeed"  Miss  Wilder  should  fall  desperately  in 
love  with  roe,  aud  ask  roe  to  have  her,  ami  then  I 
could  not  in  gallantry  say — no,n  he  added  looking 
mischievously  at  that  young  lady,  to  whom  Edmard 
was  whispering  some  lover's  eloquence. 

"  Miss  Wilder  has  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  an  affection 
for  Mr.  Lake,  on  account  of  his  conduet  thit  morn- 
ing, but  she  will  never  interfere  with  her  friend's  in- 
terest," replied  the  blushing  Helen. 

"  Well  then  I  suppose  I  must  remain  an  old  bache- 
lor, and  leave  all  I  have  to  my  niece.  So,  my  lord, 
Cecil  shall  have  five  thousand  pounds  from  me  on  her 
wedding  day,  besides  what  her  own  fortune  may  turn 
out,  which  owing  to  some  arrangements  in  my  power 
to  make,  may  more  than  equal  that  amount ;  and,  at 
my  death  she  will  inherit  all  I  have." 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  many,  many  years  ere  she  re- 
ceive that  last :  you  shame,  yet  attach  me  by  your 
generositv,"  replied  Lord  Iindraoor  warmly. 

We  will  not  detail  all  the  pretty  things  that  were 
said,-  which  perhaps  pleased  the  more  from  Mrs. 
Ash  ton's  not  being  there  to  worry  every  one  with 
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her  great  friendship,  for  the  earl  and  countess  took 
their  leave  before  her  return,  engaging  to  dine  at 
Ash  ton  Grove  on  the  morrow.  The  viscount  and 
Mr.  Lake  lingered  behind. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  my  lord.  I  wish  you  joy,  Miss 
Cecil.  God  bless  you  both,  and  make  you  happy,'' 
said  honest  Flinter,  joining  the  viscount  and  his  lady- 
love in  the  lawn,  where  they  were  sauntering  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  only  a  little  aside,  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  day. 

••Thank  you,  Flinter,"  replied  Fit*  El  win  gra- 
cioosly.  "lam  not  sure  whether  I  do  not  owe  my 
happiness  to  you ;  at  least  you  had  some  hand  in  it, 
for  if  you  had  not  sent  me  on  with  the  parcel,  I 
might  never  have  come  to  an  explanation  with  Miss 
Clare." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  my  lord,  for  saying  so.  Yes, 
yes ;  I  did  not  send  you1  on  for  nothing.  1  knew  Miss 
Cecil  was  alone,  though  I  did  not  tell  you,  or  you 
would  have  gone  the  other  way,  as  you  did  afore ;  but 
I  saw  there  was  some'at  betwixt  you,  and  thought  if 
I  could  get  you  together  it  would  all  come  out;  and 
so  it  has  you  see,  my  lord,"  cried  Flinter  with  a  tri 
umphant  chuckle. 

"  But  how  could  you  tell  that  there  was  any  thing 
betwixt  us,  as  you  call  it,  when  no  one  else  suspected 
it,  Flinter  ?" 

u  Because  I  see'd  you  look,  my  lord,  one  day,  when 
I  chanced  to  say  some'at  of  Miss  Cecil ;  and  I  kuew 
that  people  did  not  look  in  that  way  for  nothing.  I 
tell  you  what,  my  lord,  Thomas  Flinter  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  some  folks  thinks  for,"  replied 
the  honest  bailiff  with  a  knowing  nod. 

"Indeed;  then  we  must  take  care,  Cecil,"  said 
the  viscount  laughing. 

"  No  fear  of  me,  my  lord ;  I  was  in  love  myself 
once,  and  thofi*  poor  Bessy  died,  yet  for  her  sake  I 
helns  on  all  true  love  matters.  Besides,  \>'m  Cecil 
spoke  and  looked  so  kind  from  the  first  moment  she 
came  into  the  house,  that  1  loves  her  a'most  as  well 
as  one  of  master's  children  ;  and  I  looks  upon  tjiem 
as  my  own." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,  and 
good  wishes,"  said  blushing  Cecil  ;  and  she  spoke  so 
sweetly  that  the  old  man  loved  her  better  than 
before. 

"  Hey  day!  I  shall  be  jealous,"  remarked  Fitz  El- 
wyn gaily. 

Flinter  laughed  heartily  at  the  viscount's  observa- 
tion ;  and  then  with  reiterated  good  wishes  left  them, 
passing  a  merry  jest  with  Edward  and  Miss  Wilder, 
who  were  also  great  favourites,  as  be  took  his  way  to 
the  stables.  , 

Shortly  after  he  was  seen  on  his  sturdy  pony,  the 
counterpart  of  himself  some  people  asserted,  trotting 
towards  the  lodge.  The  truth  was  that  the  now  tri- 
umphant Flinter,  as  some  compensation  for  his  late 
disappointment,  had  set  his  heart  on  being  the  first  to 
tell  the  news  to  Mrs.  Ash  ton,  who  was  momentarily 
expected ;  which  he  knew  he  could  effect  by  waylay- 
ing the  britscha  between  the  house  and  the  outer 
gate,  as  his  mistress,  who  could  not  abide  sitting  still 
for  long  together  even  in  a  carriage,  would  be  sure  on 
seeing  him  to  get  out  and  walk  to  ask  about  the 
farm. 

All  chanced  as  Flinter  had  expected.  The  car- 
riage was  sent  on,  when  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  house :  and  Mrs.  Ashton  began  questioning 
the  bailiff,  who  veiled  his  triumph  as  well  as  he  could, 
struggling  to  maintain  his  usual  solid,  sober  demea- 
nour. 

u  Well  Flinter,  how  does  the  harvest  get  on  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  ma'am,  I  am  thankful  to  say." 

"Good  crops'" 

••  Very  good,  ma'am,  as  far  as  we  can  tejl  as  yet 
I  will  match  my  wheat  against  the  new  harrow  man's 


any  day. 

•«Ah 

erops," 


t  my  i 

!   Flinter  you  are  always  boasting  of  your 
replied  his  lady  without  as  usual  making  any 


comment  on  his  obstinacy  about  that  same  new  har- 
row, she  being  in  uncommon  good  humour,  from 
knowing  herself  set  down  as  a  considerable  legatee 
in  the  will  of  the  old  maiden  lady,  whom  she  had 
just  quitted. 

"  Any  news  ?"  she  added  carelessly. 

**  A   little,     ma'am ;    1  have   eatched    Pureetl's 

"  Have  you  ?"  exclaimed  his  lady  in  great  delight 
"  1  always  said  they  only  wanted  sharper  looking  after! 
And  what  have  you  clone  with  them  r" 

•'  Oh  !  I  put  them  in  the  pound." 

"  Kight;  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  you  see,  ma'am,  it  was  a  bad  basinets  ako- 
gother, "  replied  Flinter,  scratching  his  head.  •«  The 
woman  ami  the  poor  children  all  came  crying  round 
me,  saying  they  had  not  a  penny  to  get  them  out  of 
the  pound ;  and  they  really  did  seem  a'most  starving, 
and  to  have  nothing  in  the  'varsal  world,  but  them 
pigs  ;  for  the  father  have  got  tumbled  off  a  rick,  and 
broke  his  arm  ;  and  so— you  see,  ma'am,  what  could 
I  do  ?  and  you  not  here  to  ax.  I  could  not  bear  them 
crying  about  me  j  and  so— I— 'paid  the  money  myself, 
and  just  sent  them  a  few  potatoes,  and  such  like ;  but 
they  have  promised  that  the  pigs  shall  never  be  In 
the  turnips  again ;  and  I  really  do  believe  they  will 
keep  them  up.  And  perhaps,  ma'am,  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  look  in  upon  them,  for  they  seems  in 
great  distress." 

^  "  I  dare  say  they  made  you  think  so ;  but  you  be- 
lieve every  body  that  cries ;  I  shall  get  at  the  truth. 
However  you  have  shown  that  you  could  catch  the 
pigs,  and  the  man's  having  broken  his  arm  is  some- 
thing." 

"Is  there  any  more  news ?" 

"  A  little  imram,"  replied  Flinter  recovering  from 
his  embarrassment  about  the  Pu  reel  Is,  but  still  en- 
deavouring to  look  very  demure.  "  Master  Edward 
is  going  to  marry  Miss  Wilder." 

"  Nonsense ;  Mr.  Robert  you  mean— or  Miss 
Knight,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  if  she  once 
got  a  fancy  into  her  head,  could  with  difficulty  be  in- 
duced to  give  it  up. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  means  what  \  say  ;  I  knew  it  would 
be  long  ago.  You  can  ask  Mr.  Edward  and  Miss 
Wilder  themselves,  for  there  they  are  on  the  lawn  to- 
gether." 

••  Any  more  news  ?"  inquired  the  lady  in  a  guarded 
tone,  not  choosing  to  make  any  further  comment  on 
his  last  piece  of  intelligence. 

"  A  little,  ma'am.  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  is  going  to 
marry  Miss  Clare.  The  earl  and  the  countess  have 
been  here  this  morning  to  settle  it,  and  pay  the  pro- 
pertv  visit,  as  I  heard  Master  Charles  say.'* 

••  Vou  ought  to  know  better  than  to  make  me  the 
subject  of  an  idle  jest  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  Miss 
Clare  have  never  been  even  friends,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ashton,  drawing  herself  up  with  the  dignity  of  a 
paiwnu  duchess. 

"  It  is  no  jest,  ma'am  ;  it  is  a  truth,  and  nothing 
more.  I  see'd  how  it  was  long  since ;  ay,  and  I  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  it  about  too.  Ax  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
ma'am,  if  yon  don't  believe  me,  he  is  on  the  lawn 
there  with  Miss  Clare." 

Mrs.  Ashton  was  silent ;  but  her  flushed  check  and 
the  ^biting  of  her  lip  proclaimed  the  vexation,  which 
she  would  fain  have  concealed,  Flinter  could  not 
quite  suppress  all  show  of  triumph  ;  and  one  glance 
of  his  twinkling  eye  revealed  to  Mrs.  Ashton  his  pur- 
pose of  paying  on  some  of  the  tiresome  questions 
with  which  she  had  often  tormented  him,  and  deter- 
mined- her  to  give  him  no  further  cause  for  congratu- 
lation by  a  show  of  anger. 

"  Any  more  news  ?"  she  inquired  in  as  an  indiffer- 
ent tone  as  she  could  assume. 

«  Only  thai  Mr.  l>ake  has  turned  oat  Miss  Cecil's 
uncle,  ma'am  ;  and  is  to  give  her  a  fortune." 

•<  Now  I  know  that  to  be  false,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ashton  angrily,  unable  to  maintain  as  she  bad  re- 


no 
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wired,  her  silent  dignity  mid  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence. 

'*  It  ain't  false,  ma'am  j  yon  can  ax  Miss  Emma, 
who  is  coming  towards  you  now,"  answered  Flinter 
with  a  most  provoking  chuckle. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  foresaw  that  too,"  observed 
his  lady  sharply. 

"No,  ma'am;  I  don't  purtend  to  foresee  every 
thing.  Thomas  Flinter  never  says  what  is  not  trae  ; 
but  he  sees  a  great  deal  more  than  some  folks  thinks 
for." 

"  Are  Edward  and  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  going  to  many 
Helen  Wilder  and  Cecil  Clare ;  and  is  Mr.  Lake  the 
latter't  uncle  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Ashton  of  Emma,  al- 
most breathless  with  impatience.        I 

"  Yes,  mum  ma." 

"  What  ail  these  ?" 

"Yes,  all." 

"  Then  I  have  been  very  ill  used,"  said  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton, drawing  herself  up  again,  as  she  had  drawn  her- 
self before.  "  I  who  spend  all  my  time  in  making 
others  happy  and  comfortable  must  be  kept  in  the 
dark  forsooth ;  I  did  not  think  Cecil  would  have 
done  this  at  any  rate ;  1  did  not  expect  ingratitude 
from  her."  , 

"  Nor  shall  you  ever  find  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton," replied  Cecil,  coming  up  at  the  moment.  "  1 
could  not  tell  you  of  my  happiness  before  J  knew  it 
myself;  and  even  Emma  was  as  much  surprised  as 
yourself  at  finding  that  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  I  were 
not  such  foes  as  we  apjteared." 
*  "  At  least  I  have  cause  of  complaint  against  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn,  Mr.  Lake,  and  Mr.  Ashton,"  she  ob- 
served, only  half  appeased  by  Cecil's  address ;  but 
Lord  Fitz  Elwyn  and  Mr.  L«ke,  or  rather  Mr.  Mof- 
fatt,  soon  succeeded  in  dis|>elliug  her  anger  j  and  that 
once  done,  the  prospect  of  three  weddings  in  the  .fa- 
mily, and  all  such  as  she  highly  approved,  made  her 
the  happiest,  busiest  woman  iu  all  her  majesty's  do- 
minions. 

Even  Flinter  was  forgiven,  and  Mr.  Ashton,  who 
was  obliged  to  plead  guilty  oft  concealing  Mr.  Lake's 
relationship  to  Cecil,  escaped  with  only  a  half  hour's 
curtain  lecture,  of  which  he  contrived,  by  falling 
asleep,  to  hear  only  a  quarter. 

It  was  late  when  Robert  returned  from  Miss  Pow- 
er's, where  he  now  spent  so  much  of  his  time ;  and 
his  features  grew  more  haggard  as  he  learnt  from 
Charles  the  events  of  the  day.  There  was  no  sleep 
for  him  that  night,  and  his  mother  was  so  much 
alarmed  by  his  looks  in- the  morning,  that  she  tcazed 
him  into  a  downright  passion  by  puffing  her  favourite 
drops,  till  Cecil  in  compassion  carried  her*  off,  on  the 
plea  of  some  womanly  consultation. 

'•  Every  body  is  going  to  be  married,  I  hear,  so  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  follow  the  general  exam* 
pie,"  exclaimed  Robert  abruptly,  following  bis  father 
into  his  study. 

"  You  marry  !"  repeated  Mr.  Ashton  with  natural 
surprise,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  his  lately  avowed 
affection  for  Cecil. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  niarry !  I  sec  you  think  it  a  little  sud- 
den j  but 

"  Happy's  the  wooing 
That's*ttot  long  a-doingi" 

and  I  want  something  to  divert  my  mind,"  replied 
Robert,  his  lip,  in  spite,  of  himself,  quivering  at  the 
last  words. 

"  I  do  not  like  such  hasty  proceedings.  Who  may 
the  lady  be  J"  inquired  his  father  gravely. 

"  Miss  Power." 

"Never  with  my  consent,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashton 
with  unwonted  energy  and  decision.  "She  is  a  vain, 
worthless  conuette,  and  shall  never  have  my  sanction 
to  enter  the  family." 

"  That  must  be  as  you  please,  sir.  1  say  nothing 
in  her  praise ;  but  I  have  flirted  so  long  for  my  own 


diversion,  and  vent  to  far  hut  night,  that  as  a  man  of 
honour  I  mutt,  make  her  an  otter  this  morning.  I 
would  as  soon  be  hanged ;  but  still  it  must  be  done — 
and  1  must  pay  the  penalty  of  my  madness.  Should 
she  choose  to  wait  for  your  consent,  we  must  stand 
engaged.  I  will  not  marry  without;  and  that  is  all 
that  I  can  say.  She  expects  me  this  morning,  and  I 
must  keep  the  appointment." 

Mr.  Ashton  would  have  remonstrated,  but  Robert, 
snatching  up  his  hat,  left  the  house  on  the  instant — 
and  when  his  father  reached  the  door  was  striding  to- 
wards Captain  Power's  in  a  state  of  mind  that  was 
closely  bordering  on  insanity.  Strange  wooing  lie 
was  like  to  make  of  it ;  but  perhaps  the  lady  w  ooM 
not  be  particular,  he  being  an  eldest  son,  and  heir  ap- 
parent to  a  good  estate. 

"  Ah,  Robert !  I  was  just  coming  to  you,"  exclaim- 
ed Captain  Power,  meeting  him  suddenly  at  a  turn  in 
the  path. 

"And  what  did  you  want  of  roe  ?"  inquired  Robert 
loftily,  his  flashing  eye  bespeaking  a  great  inclination 
to  quarrel. 

44  To  tell  what  T  am  sure,  from  your  high  regsrd 
for  my  sister,  will  give  you  pleasure.  After  you  left 
us  last  night  Sir  Richard  Sampson  proposed  to  liar- 
riet  and  was  accepted.  He  was  piqued  by  your  at- 
tentions to  my  sister — attentions  which  Harriet  and 
I  knew  very  well  meant  nothing;  and  finding  him 
still  a  little  inclined  to  jealousy,  though  without  cause, 
I  thought  it  best  to  come  and  give  you  a  hint,  as  I 
know  you  desire  my  sister's  happiness  as  much  as 
myself,  and  will  equally  rejoice  at  her  splendid  pros- 
pects." 

"  I  was  never  more  rejoiced  in  my  life.  Hurrah ! 
for  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  !"  shouted  Robert, 
his  wild  mood  taking  another  torn,  throwing  up  his 
hat,  which  lodged  among  the  boughs ;  and  then  burst- 
ing into  fits  of  laughter  as  he  pelted  the  tree  to  bring 
it  down,  laughter  in  which  Captain  Power  thought  it 
as  well  to  join.    . 

"  Now  that  you  have  regained  your  hat,  and  heard 
the  news,  I  must  go  back  again,  for  the  baronet  u  to 
call  this  morning  about  settlements,"  said  Captain 
Power,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  did  feei  some  embar- 
rassment at  the  part  he  was  acting,  conscious  that  he 
and  his  sister  had  done  all  they  could  to  catch  Robert 
A  si  i  ton,  whom  they  now  so  unceremoniously  threw 
off  for  the  sake  of  a  better  match. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  then,  Power.  Give  my 
compliments  to  the  bride  elect,  and  tell  her  that  en 
one  more  truly  rejoioes  at  her  engagement ;  and  thit 
I  greatly  admire  the  wisdom  of  bcr  choice.  Sir  Ri- 
chard has  the  character  of  being  a  fool,  but  the  selec- 
tion he  has  made  must  disprove  the  charge.  Good 
morning." 

Captain  Power  bit  his  lip,  but  said  nothing — and  so 
they  parted 

"  What  back  so  soon !"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  whom  his 
son  encountered  in  the  plantation. 

"  Yes,  sir:  after  my  departure,  the  lady  accepted 
Sir  Richard  -Sampson^  and  despatched  her' brother  w 
me,  lest  I  should  keep  the  morning's,  appointment 
and  spoil  sport,  the  baronet  being  given  to  jealousy.*' 
"I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it?  and  congratulate 
you  on  your  escape,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton  warmlv. 

"  I  too  am  most  thankful,  sir,  for  being  saved  from 
the  eflects  of  my  own  folly,"  observed  his  son,  whose 
wild  mood  had  sobered  down  into  a  more  reasonable 
temper. 

"  1'here  is  a  tetter  for  you  on  my  table  from  voir 
friend  Whitehead." 
"  Is  there  ?    Then  I  will  go  and  get  it." 
"  Cecil,  I  am  come  to  with  you  good  bye"  rncd 
Robert  entering  the  sitting  room  where  she  elianced 
to  be  alone. 

"  Are  you  going  away  then  ?"  she  asked  'not  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

"Yes:  it  is  better  for  me,  and  for  you  too.  I 
should  be  committing  some  wild  act  if  1  stayed,  for  1 
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can  not  fta  yet  Ur  io  behold  hit  happiness,  though  I 
see  that  you  feel  for  roe.  1  understand,  your  delicate 
-  kindness,  and  intend  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your 
esteem ;  but  I  must  have  time  and  thought  for  this. 
1  am  a  strange  creature,  and  want  to  comprehend 
every  thing,  to  you  must  answer  me  one  question— I 
know  all  the  rest  from  Emma.  Why  did  you  always 
blush  and  seem  embarrassed  when  Fleetwood  and 
•Skinner  were  named  ?  And  why  did  you  decline  be- 
ing introduced  to  them  ?  Do  not  fear  to  pain  me  by 
your  answer,"  he  added,  seeing  thai  she  hesitated. 

"I  had  overheard  them  speak  slightingly  of  Lord 
Fitz  Elwyn." 

»'I  am  answered. .  Would  that  I  ha#  been  blessed 
with  such  devoted  affection !  But  I  did  not  deserve 
it,  and  will  not  pain  you  by  recurring  to  the  past.  1 
am  now  going  io  the  Lakes  with  Whitehead ;  but 
trust  to  regain  sufficient  firmness  to  attend  Emma's 
wedding — and  yours,"  he  added  with  a  shudder.  "I 
roust  bear  my  fate  as  a  brave  man  ought.  God  bless 
you,  Cecil !  and  forgive  me  if  I  can  not  at  this  mo- 
ment congratulate  you  as  1  should." 

Cecil  was  moved — her  tears  fell  at  his  words — his 
own  gathered  in  his  eyes,  but  he  retained  them  from 
falling  by  a  strong  effort,  and  pressing  hec  hand  to 
his  lips  rushed  from  the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  encountered  the  viscount,  who  would 
have  passed  him  with  a  formal  bow,  this  being  the 
first  time  they  had  met  since  the  election. 

u  I  cannot  wish  you  happiness,  my  lord,  for  the 
-words  would  choke  me,"  exclaimed  Robert,  address- 
ing the  startled  Fitz  Elwyn.  «  Bid  Cecil  tell  you  the 
cause  of  inv  former  enmity,  and  learn  from  her  to 
pity  him,  wW loves  as  devotedly,  though  not  as  gen- 
erously as  yourself.  We  are  foes  no  more— perhaps 
hereafter  we  may  be  friends," 

There  was  no  time  for  reply,  for  Robest  shot  past 
him  like  an  arrow ;  and  Fitz  Elwyn  hastened  on  to 
learn  from  Cecil  not  only  to  forghe,  but  to  esteem 
and  admire  his  wayward  rival.  * 

The  report  of  Cecil's  approaching  marriage  cost 
Mr.  Fleetwood  a  bitter  pang;  and  there  were  some 
who  said  that  he  would  rather  have  lost  his  seat  than 
his  bride;  but  Mrs.  Ashton,  whose  taste  for  wed- 
dings seemed  to  grow  more  insatiable  every  day,  in- 
stead of  giving  credit  to  this,  hoped  that  he  would 
transfer  his  affection  to  Sarah,  and  Robert  enact  the 
lover  to  wan  Is  Miss  Knight  Indeed,  Charles  asserted 
that  his  mother  was  looking  out  for  a  match  for  him ; 
but  this  she  positively  denied,  declaring  that  he  was 
too  wild  for  any  woman  to  think  of. 

Mrs.  Ashton  was  in  her  element — bustling  here — 
and  bustling  there :  fidgeting  this  person — and  fidget- 
ing that— fussing  about  cake,  favours,  and  wedding 
clothes ;  but  she  showed  in  all  her  bustling  and  fuss- 
ing; so  much  real  kindness  of  heart,  and  rejoiced  so 
sincerely  in  Cecil's  happy  prospects,  without  one 
thought  of  jealousy  for  her  daughters,  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Liiidmoor  soon  learnt  to  overlook  her  foibles  in 
consideration  of  her  sterling  good  qualities ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Fitz  Elwvn,  there  is  some  chance  of  the 
carl's  hereafter  tning  her  never  failing  drops  as  he 
predicted.      " 

"You  going  to  mam'  Cecil  Clare,  Fitz  Elwyn,  and 
attached  be-fore  I  knew  her!  I  never  thought  of 
that,  as  Mrs.  Ashton  would  say,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas  Willerton,  when  told  the  news  on  his  return 
from  town.  "  You  must  have  hated  me — and  1  can- 
'  not  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  your  gener- 
osity in  not  putting  me  to  death  by  bowl  or  dagger." 
"To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  wish  us  all  drowned  to- 
gether in  Alum  Bay,"  replied  Fiu  Elwyn  laughing. 

••  And  very  natural  too — only  a  more  selfish  lover 
would  have  wished  me  to  be  the  sole  victim.  But 
-why  did  not  you  tell  me  this,  when  I  was  raving 
about  Miss  Clare  ?" 

"  Just  because  you  were  raving  about  her.    Your 
love  was  so  sudden  that  1  bad  no  time  for  conn 
deuce." 


"  I  have  played  the  fool  in  my  time  certainly .— 
However,  Miss  Clare  deserved  to  be  raved  about; 
and  1  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  yielded  her  to 
you  very  willingly  at  that  time ;  but  1  am  settled  for 
life  now,  or  shall  be  soon.  What  will  the  Fords  say 
to  their  poor  governess  marrying  the  eldest  son  of  an 
earl  ?  1  detest  all  the  tribe  but  Lotty ;  so  fat,  so  mer- 
ry ,  and  so  good-natured." 

"  They  are  in  speech  all  gratitude  and  delight,  for 
Cecil  has  coaxed  me  and  her  uncle  to  let  her  adopt 
Lotty,  as  she  calls  it ;  and  the  child  is  in  raptures  at 
the  idea  of  being  her  dear  cousin  Cecil's  bridesmaid. 
Mr.  Ford  has  completely  ruined  himself  by  dabbling 
in  railway  and  mining  'chares ;  and  the  family  have 
nothing  but  the  interest  of  her  little  fortune,  Which 
cannot  be  touched,  to  live  on.  In  consequence,  Mr. 
Beckington  Ford  will  have  to  seek  another  bride, 
sMiss  Hatton  having  declared  off;  and  the  malicious 
propose  that  his  father,  to  gratify  his  gounnandisc, 
should  set  up  a  restaurant  in  Paris." 

"This  is  poetical  justice;  they  deserve  no  better 
for  their  treatment  of  Cecil  Clare,  to  whom,  by  the 
way,  I  am  impatient  to  offer  my  congratulations,  so 
let  us  be  gone,"  cried  the  impatient  baronet,  hurry- 
ing off  the  not  unwilling  viscount  to  Ashton  Grove. 

"What  have  you  hid  in  this  quiet  corner  of  this 
very  quiet  field,  "Flinter?"  asked  Lord  Fitz  Elwyn, 
who,  returning  from  a  walk  with  Cecil  a  few  days  be- 
fore that  fixed  for  the  wedding,  wondered  what  object 
could  have  so  completely  engrossed  the  bailiffs  atten- 
tion, as  to  prevent  his  observing  their  approach. 

"  Oh !  nothing  petikilar,  my  ford,"  replied  the  em- 
barrassed Flinter,  turning  away  from  the  mysterious 
object  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  affecting  an  air 
of  indifference,  which  sat  so  awkwardly  upon  him  as 
to  increase  the  viscount's  curiosity. 

"Nothing  particular!  Why  it  is  Mrs.  Praed's 
rnew  haiTow  I  verily  believe  \h  exclaimed  his  lord- 
ship, peeping  round  Flinter,  who  had  made  himself 
as  large  as  he  could  in  the  vain  hope  of  hiding  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  ' 

"  Well  there,  my  lord,  what  could  I  do?"  cried  the 
poor  battled  bailiff  with  cheeks  as  red  as  a  robin's 
breast,  and  in  a  deprecating  tone,  finding  further  con- 
cealment hopeless.  "  You  see,  my  lord,  young  Fra- 
zer  was  thrown  from  his  horse  just  afore  my  door,  so 
I  could  not  as  a  Christian  do  less  than  take  him  in — 
aiyl  when  the  doctor  said  he  must  not  be  removed,  I 
thought  being  in  my  house  I  must  go  and  talk  to  him. 
So  there  we  spoke  about  farming,  and  other  things, 
natural  enough  ;  and  he  was  so  thankful  for  the  little 
I  did  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  prevent  his  get- 
ting in  the  dumps,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  try  the 
harrow,  though  I  am  sure  it  won't  do,  when  I  found 


his  heart  was  set  upon  it;  for  you  see,  my  lord,  a 
siek  man  ain't  like  a  man  in  health — he  must  be  hu- 
moured a  little.  Besides,  I  find  that  he  ain't  so  much 
of  a  furriner  as  I  thought,  for  there  is  no  crossing  the 
sea  to  get  into  his  country,  as  there  is  to  get  to  tlje 
Frenches;  and  he  says  our  Queen  Bess  cut  off  the 
head  of  one  of  his  queens,  and  that  our  kings  came 
out  of  his  land ;  and  there  1  used  to  think  that  it  had 
been  all  the  other  way." 

"^Jo,  Flinter,  Frazer's  history  is  quite  correct ; 
but  I  see  how  it  is,  you  are  getting  a  taste  for  new 
things,  and  will  be  trying  sheep's  head  and  haggis 
next" 

K  Ah "!  my  lord,  T  see  you  and  Misr Cecil  are  laugh- 
ing at  me;  but  again  I  ask  what  could  I  do,  when  the 
sick  man  made  such  a  point  of  it,  and  in  my  own 
house  too  ?"  pleaded  the  discomfited  bailiff.  "  I  find 
Frazer  has  very  good  notions  of  farming,  thoff  he  is 
a  furriner  like.  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  change- 
able find  mean  spirited,  my  lord  .'" 

*'Not  at  all,  r  linter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
acted  as  a  kind  and  reasonable  man ;  but  you  will  get 
such  a  taste  for  sheep's  head  and  haggis  that  you  will 
turn  away  from  a  piece  of  old  English  roast  beef." 

"  No,  no,  my  lord ;  no  fear  of  that    1  am  sure  I 
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shan't  like  them,  only  I  promised  ta  try  them  once, 
just  to  please  him." 

"  Oh !  FKnter  you  are  acquifltng  a  dangerous  taste 
for  novelties ;  the  next  thing  you  will  be  trying  the 
Fab-nab-washerwoman,  that  you  were  talking  to  me 
about" 

"  Ah !  my  lord ;  that  Fab-nab-washerwoman  was  a 
famous  thing  for  me,"  exclaimed  the  honest  bailiff, 
every  show  of  embarrassment  gone,  and  his  little  eyes 
twinkling  with  mischievous  triumph.    "It  has  turn- 


ed oat  a  hum,  as  I  always  said  it  wpb^H  and  let 
missus  be  teasing  ever  so  bad,  I  have  only  to  ax  her 
about  that,  and  she  is  quiet  directly,  and  lets  me  do 
every  thine  as  I  like ;  and  so  now  when  I  knows  how 
I  can  stop  her,  I  lets  her  goon  the  longer,  lor  missus 
is  a  good  woman  in  the  main,  if  she  would  but  lwe 
me  and  the  farm  alone.  She  have  a'most  kept  the 
Purcetls  ever  since  he  broke  his  arm ;  and  the  pig* 
don't  go  in  the  turmits  now.  Yea,  yea:  that  Fab- 
nab-washerwoman  was  a  famous  thing  for  me." 


THE  END. 
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